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AkniyK  Augustus  TiLLEY,  M.A.  f. 

Fellow  and  Lcotorcf  in  Modern  LMi8<ttages«  Kinf^i  GoUecei  Gaiiibtfidg&   Author  ct<  Estlemie* 
'  ■  '71b*  Liktatun  of  the  French  RenaissatKe ;  &c.  •  i 

ASTHXXR  OVLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

See  tlw  bibgmphical  article-.  pATLSXt.ABX^mu 

AXTHUR  CUSHIMK  McCfFfSRT,  M^Aw<P«.D.,  D-D. 

ProCeMoroTCh  ^■^'-        -  -    »—     .    -    -  ^ 

usepxus. 

Kkv.  Alfred  EAnbst  Gasvxe,  M^.,  DlD.  '  f 

Principal  of  New  College,  iiampstead.    Member  of  the  Board  of  Theology  and  J  v^iAi^tiilt^aw 
the  BoanI  of  Fhilowphy,  London  Univertity.   Autbqr  of  Stmdf49  m  ik€  Immf  UfA  '^^^^^ 

A.  £.  Houghton.  f 

Formerly  CorrMpoodent  pf  the  Standard  in  Spain.    Author  of.  ftestoration  ff  lAe  j  Eqartem,   > 
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LjMi]kroi't:6wASP  Houira  L(>vx,>t.A.»D.Sc.,  FJLS.  (  - 

Sedleian  Professor  of  Natural  PbUoeophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Hon.  J  vi«s«tiii#w 
Fellow  of  Queen's  Colleee.    Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  CoUcge,  C»n>bri4ge,  1  '•'■""v*    ^ 
Secretary  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society.  i 
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Expert  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education,  London.    Gold  Medalll&t,  Barcelona.  J 
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cxperc  cxammer  to  tne  ttoara  oi  tuiucation,  ixmoon.    ooid  Meoaui&t,  Barcelona.  J  «n«m*l 

Hon.  Asaodate,  Royal  College  of  Art.   ^»xh»  iA  tkt  Art  of  BMdmMint  9n  iittaUiy'"^''^'^ 

&C.  >.';.'  1    ■  ■ 

ICte^  of  the  Vktbria  and  Albert  Museum.  South  iUutagton.  •[ *aftroldeiy  («»  #arO. 

Albeit  Frederick  PoLiABD,  M-A.,  F,R<msT,Soe.  rni2Rbefli.Qiiieii;    ;. 

Felkvv  of  All  Souls'  CoUege.  Oxford.   Progwor  of  English  History  in  the  UnlmsityJ  EmMr;  Ensbfldd; 

4rf  Loudon.   AssTstant  Editor  of  the.2><c/«wary  ^  ifaUonai  fii»tmphy,  A9^yi9iU\  fittUih  Hlstoiy  (VIL  and 
..    ^hiilAi^M'EnglandundtrlUPToUainS<nn$aa'^LiS^of^  ^     XIIL). 

Rb^.-  AitsuiNptR  Gordon,  M.A.  -  ,     :         ,         j  w^m*b- 

Lecturer  0n  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  -^aiwnB*  ^ 

AxiHUR  Hajuall.  M.A.  '   i 

Stu4(f»tnad  Tutor  of  Chnst  Church,  Oxford.   Author  of  |4  Handbook  of  European]  «,*«»•  tts.*.^  t:^  a— a 

ffi^ryj:  The  BiOdnte  of  Popoenikt;.    Editor  of  .the  .3KI  edition  of  T/H.  pjer'al  »"W*  HtsUny  (m  A«rt). 

fttstory  of  Modem  Europe.  I 

Alan  Henderson  Gardiner,  M.A.  f        -v      .    • 

Joint  Edilor  of  the  New  Hieroglyphic  Dictionvy.  Berlin.  .  Formerly  Woitefter-{  IMI:  Ancitnt  Rdigiam,  * 
Reader  jlp  Egyptblagy;  Unireraity  of  Okford*  '        L  ' 

Rev.  a.  H.  Sayce.  Lm.D.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biegrftphical  article:  Saycx,  A.  H. 

'A.  SlMJ^UH'SCBtNDLER,  CLE. 

General  in  the  Persian  Army.   Author  of  EasUm  Persian  Irak, 

^^     -  ^^      .      .  ^     .         Kegitttar  of  Madn»  Univc'mty* and  Stoto*^  ]  *****  ^^  ^*^' 
Myaoie  Educatioaal  Service^  '  >       I 

AUENMilWER,M.A.     '        ^  f  ■ 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature.  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on- J  v».i..rf  nrv 
.  Tyne.  l^cjlow  of  GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  Cambric^  FormeHv  Ucturar  ifcl  *n«iM*CV4fc 
^Efl^lUb^t  the  University  of  5heflSeki  •  l- 
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Rev.  Alexander  Tames  Grieve,  M.A^B.t>. 
, ,     Fr(^c$9or  of  New'Tdstamertt  iiid  Church  History  at  the 
'       College.  'Bradkwd.    Sometime  Regitttar  of  Mi  ' 
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A.  II«K.  AlEXANDsm  MAOfOKiAN.  K.C.,  M.A.  f-..^  'm 

Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.    Author  of  vorlct  on  the  Local  Govcnmait  Acti  miMW*  X.  (te  /or^. 
l688;LocalGovemmefit  Act  1894;  LoodoDGovcmmeat  Act  1899;  Ac.  ^ 

'A.ILa  Acmes  Masy  Cxxsn.  .  ..  / 

See  the  biofnphiod  article:  Clbid,  A.  M.  I 

A.  IL  GL  Acmes  Musiel  Clay  (Mrs  Wziob). 

Formerly  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Maisaret  Hall,  Osfotd.  Joint  Authot  of  Sauntt 
(^  Rmuan  History,  /jj-70  Bfi. 

A.  H.  AuKEO  Newton,  F.R.S.  / 

See  the  biographical  article:  Nbwt0M,Alpbid.  I 

A.  St.*  Adam  Seogwzol  M.A.,  F.R.S.  f 

ProfeMor  of  Zooloa;y  at  the  Imperial  Collcne  of  Science  and  Technotogy,  London.  J 
Fellow,  and  formerly  Tutor,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Profcaaor  of  Zoology  J 
faitheUnivertitycfCambfid|ei  1907-^909-  -  ^ 

A.  8. 0.  Alam  Suvmeelt  Cole,  C.B.  f 

Aaii«ant  Secretary  for  Art,  Board  of  fiducation,  tQOo-1908.   Author  of  Amiemij  MrthtsMsif    (In  ^arl). 

NeedU  Poini  and  Filhw  Lac$\  Emhroiierj  and  Law,  Ornament  in  Eurpftan  I 
Silks;  906.  ^ 

A.W.H.^         AsTHUE  William  Holland.  •{Bliibaid. 

Fonneriy  Scholar  of  St  Joha*t  College.  Oxford.   Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray*a  Ina,  1900.  I 

A.  W.  IL  Alexandee  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f  SSS^tHb. 

PttiflMjudseoftheSupremeCoartofCcylon.  Bditorof  £M>iai#Mdteieflk£««r'{  ™j^!^ 


O.B.  Rev.  Cbau-bs  BouTELL,  M.A.  (18X1-X877).  /  Sfliteiis  (m  ion) 
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BphQuOItts; 
Ekthonla  {jtt  ^arO, 
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Author  of  English  Heraldry;  A  Manual  e/BriHsk  AreUealagyt  Ac 

0.  IL  SiE  Cbaeles  Noston  Edgcumbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MA..  tLJD'.,  D.CX. 

-  Vio^Cbancellor  of  Sheffield  Univerdty.   H.M.'sCommiaaioner  and  Comniander-in> 
Chief  for  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate:  >^nt  and  Consul-General  at. 
Zanzibar;  Contul-Gcneral  for  German  East  Africa,  1900-1904.    Formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  Oxford.    Author  of  r«r*«y  in  Enropt;  Letters  freen  Ite  Ar 
East\6cc. 

C  &  V.  IL        Cbakics  Edmitmd  Newton  Robinson,  M.A.  *     \  ^^_^  . 

Jrinity  College.  Cambridge.    Barrister-at-Law.  Inner  Temple.    Founder  of  the  i  upm  ds  CeglktL 
p6e  Club,  London.   Author  of  rA«GaMMiHuid;  Ac.  I 

0.  F.  B.  Cbaeles  Feanqs  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.1>.  f 

Regius  Professor  of  Laws  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Univetnty  of  J  1 
Dublin.  Author  of  Public  Finance;  Commerce  of  Nations;  Theory  of  Tnleneatuwai\  * 
Trade.  I 

C  B.  BtL  CaELTON  HUNtLEY  Hayes.  A.M..  Pb.D.  f 

AssisUnt  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.    Member \  BDfmlQS  QL  tad  HT. «    :    ' 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  I 

0.  W»  0. 0.       Cbaeles  William  Craowick  Oman,  M.A^  F.S.A«  t 

Chlchele  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford  University.    Fellow  of  Alf  Souls*     ,-    ,.  ^  ^.^        *•     ^     «^ 
College.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Madrid*  S0|U»1>  BMoiy  (L,;|Lft  W., 
AttdndadelaHistoria.   Avthor  ct  The  Art  e!fwSinaeMiddUA^;^Me  Great       IV^  V.,  VI.). 
EoeoU  of  1381;  Warwick  Ike  Kintinaker;aoc  '       L  ,.    ^ 


Sn  CsAELES  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major-Geneial,  Royal  Encinecrt.  Secrcury  to  the  Nonh  American  Boundary 
Commission,  It^i86a.  firitisk  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. Director-General  «f  the  Oidnaoce  Survey,  1 866-1 894.  Difector4:>eneraLof 
Miliuiy  Education,  1895-1898.    Author  of  From  Korti  to  Kkartonm;  life  of  Lord 
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*D.  0.  S.  David  Geoegb  Hogastb,  M.A.  r , 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Fdlvw  1  iteh|» 
of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos.  1888;  Naukraus,  1899  and  1903;  4  Sk^ 
Ephesus,  1904-1905;  Aasiut,  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at  AtkM  J  *'''" 
1897-1900;  Director,  Cretan  Exmoration  Fund,  1899.  1 

D.B..  David  Bamxay.  ranMMdft* 

'  PormeilY  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.   Author  of  Sken  History  ef  Royal  NoHy,  A  S^llrr'  ^.  ^^ 
uiZ'i6i8iZ4feofEmaioCastelaf;9au  "^  |  l^psgllOll  IW  Mir. 

D.  1.  IL  H  J.  Matthews.  r 

Hvdrographer,  Laboratoiy  of  the  Marine  Btological  Aaaodalloo  of  the  Uiitted4  JbuMrCkiBllsl  (w  .itf4 
Kingdom,  Plymouth.  ^     ^     .  '^ 

D.  IL  W.  Sn  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E..  K.C.V.O. 

Extra  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  H.M.  King  Geoige  V.    Director  of  the  Foeekn 


DeoBftnient  of  Tke  Times,  1891-1899.    Member  of  Institut  de  Droit  International 
and  Officer  de  I'lnstnietion  Publique  of  France.     Toint  Editor  of  New  Vohmcs' 
(loth  ed.)  qf  the  Emcydopaodia  Britannica,     Autnor  of  Russia;  Egypt  and  tke 
Egyptian  QtSsHon;  Tke  WeVef  Empire;  doc.  '^  . 
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David  Samuel  Mabgouodtr,  M^A.,  DXtn.  r  *««■«!  triai^v  (Uakam^eAm 

Uudian  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford.    FeUow  of  New  College.    Author  of  ilftt*&  J  "nt  ?"*^  ^^•*''''*^ 
jPa^^g^Bodtetan  lAkrary]  Mekammod  and  tke  Rise  qf  Islam;  Cairo,  Jerusalemi  ^^^' 
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B>  A*  8b^  Edwaid  Amtbomt  Sriiea.  f 

Member,  of  AMOcutioa  of  Amtrku  Anatomiati*  American  Antliiopologitto' 1  ■■•''™'""^ 

B.Br.  CiKcsT  BAuam,  MJL  r  Hectors; 

Felkw  oC.  and  Lcctvier  in  Modem  Hirtory  at,  St  Tohn*»  College,  OarfonL  PofaMrly  i  Bmperor; 
Fellov  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar,  1895.  lAltplrt. 


WLU, 


B.8.P. 

B.V. 

LWo. 

P.CG. 

P.  6.  a. 

P.J.H. 

B.9.1  Bdvaid  BoBNETt  TvtOK,  D.C.L.,  LLJ>.,  PjRJ.  / 

Sec  the  Uogra^lcal  article:  Tvlm,  E.  B.  I 

.  Edwabd  CimnntT  Bunxs,  O.S.B.,  M.A..  DXirr.  (DtiU!n).  f 

It  of  Downiide  Abbey.  Bath.   Author  of "  The  LauMac  Hiatory^of  Mlafioa,"-! 
mbHdi$  TttU  4mi  Smimi,  woL  vi.  I 


B.  C.  Bb  Rt.  Rev 

AMWC 


B.  a  EmimiD  Gosst,  LL.D.  J  ipiiiit:  P^efrv:  BMay; 

Se.thahiotmphicalarticla:Go«i,EiiMUiipW.  I  ShSSgi;  toihiiS. 

B.GA  Emxji  Gasckk,  Mlicn.E.E.      _         _  ........  « fSlMMe^r  Sipply: 

[Diractorof  BritUififeclikTMcliMCoi,  Ud.    AMhor  «r  MmmI  «/•{     CommvcUL 


'Sl>ff^^ 


Undtrtdtmg$i9tc 

B.  GOb  Sn  Eldon  Goist,  R.C.B.  J  ^yvt;  FImukv  (Im  fort). 

See  the  bionaphical  article  !GosBT,SnToRiiELDOIi.  I 


See  the  biographical  artide:  Gosbt,  Sia  JORX  Eldoh. 

B.  Gr.  EmsT  Asthve  Gaidnex*  M.A« 

See  the  biographical  article:  GaEOKEE,  Peecy. 

B.  B^  Edwabd  Hbawood,  M.A. 

GoaviHe  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.    Libiarian  of  the  Rsyal  GeogiEphical 
Society,  London* 


Bbask;  BDi;  KpUEimis; 


EouABD  Meyee,  PB.D.,  D.LiTT.  (OxoD.),  UUD.  .    twamtMrn; 

Pirofettor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univeraity  of  Berlin.  Author  of  Geschkkie  dff^  BMhvdiMBi. 
AUtrtkmms;  G€sekkki$  drt  oUtm  Agypkms;  DU  JsndiUm  mud  ikn  NaekbarsUmmt.     l""*^y"*""^ 

Edwaeo  STAiaEY  PootB.        ^         ^  ^  i  Blfpt:  BiOcry  (EL  in  parti. 

See  the  Mogfttphical  artide:  Poole.  Recikald  drtJAET.  V 

Rev.  EWfimo. Venaeles  (18x^1895).  i  *«nb" J^"**  *"*  *"** 

Canon  and  Precentor  01  Uncob.  Author  of  £^9^0!  P«i««i^£ii|toid.  I     WMkS. 

FOlo-Mabshal  Sie  EvEXYif  Wood,  V.C,  G.CM.G.  /bu^  Uadmu  Arm^ 

See  the  biographical  article ;  Wood,  Sie  Evelte.  \  "«'*  ««»^.  ^'«J' 

FBBDBEtCK  CoRNWAtus  CoNYBEAES.  H.A..  D.!^.  (Giettcn).  f 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Univenity  College.  Oxford,  i 
Author  of  He  Amiitia  Armtmam  Texts  e/  An$toiU\  Myik,  Magk  and  M»«h;  Ac  I 

FBIDEEICE  GfiOEGE  Meeson  Bbce,  M.A.  S  5?*^5 

Mow  and  Lecturer 'uiCla«ics,CIare  College.  Camk^ge.  \bMS,  XUlcdoatL 

FEAitcis  ToBN  HAVEBKELd,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Aberdeen),  P.S.A. 

Camden  Profetiar  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of 


Bplphavr; 
BnohEriit* 


Bnsenoae  College,  Oxiofd.    Fdlow  of  the  British  Academy.     Meniber  of  the 


German  Imperial  Archaeological  Institute.  Formerly  Senior  Censor.  Student, 
Tutor  and  Ubmrian  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  ForfTa  Lacnuur,  1906^  Author  of 
Monograpba  on  Roman  History;  Ac. 


BnBlM8lnfl» 


P.  U.  G.  FkAMcn  LtEwfeLTif  Qsifiini,  M.A<,  Fli.I>.  f 

Raader  in  Egyptology*  Ghrford  Umversity.  Formedy  Scholar  of  Queen**  CoBcgt,  J  i^vm*  AmriMmL 
Oxford.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  AichaeologicnrRcperu  of  £tl  '■''^  ilMMMK. 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.   Fellow  of  Imperial  German  Archncokfical  Institnie.       I 

P.B.CL  FEank  R.  CaMa.  /biaL  ifaifcnifteMfA. 

Author  of  3;intfki4/nM /ram  fJl«G^Mirruft  to  Ik  C^imni  ^^999^  «s«7if  v»»  fwi/. 

P. B.IL  PEANas  RiCHABO  Maunsell.  C.M.G.  f^  ..        J. 

Lieutenant-Cdond.  R.A.  MiltUiyVice^ontul,  Sivia, Trebiaond. Van  (Kurdistan)*  J  Btsenun  (m  part); 
1897-189S.  MiKtiry  Attache.  Britiih  Embamy.  Cottitantfaiople,  1901-1905.  ]  BrtlagEii  (m  *arf). 
Atttaoc of  Cenml  Kurdistam;8tc.  L 

P.  W.  IL  PkflMtltm  WZLUAK  MAtTLAMD,  LL.D.  /ftwMl  iMW 


See  the  biographlcatartlde :  M aitlana,  F.  W*  ' 

P.  W.  R.*    .     .EnoBBlCK  WitiXAM  RuDLEE,  I.S.O.,  F.G.l  fsmanld* 

Cumtor  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  ^—* —  •  — ■--    •• -'  -"•••*» 

President  of  the  GcologisU'  Association,  X887-1889.' 

G.aw. 


tOBBlCK  WXtlXAM  RUDLEE,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f 

Cumtor  and  Librarian  of  die  Museum  of  Practical  Gcolpgyi  London,  1870-XQoa.  •{ 
President  of  the  GeologisU'  Assodatioo.  x887-l8«9.  ^'*'''^*       ^^      ty-^^^ 

GbOBOB  CBAELES  WnttAVBOlt,  tXTT.D.  f 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Mimaimm  \  Uk  of  Richard  J 


Coxway,  ^A.\  Georg*  Enjlikeatti  Portrait  Dra»ingii\  Ac* 
of  Bryan's  DicHoaary  oj  Painttrs  and  Bmgramrj, 


£ditotp(  new  edition  1 


0-B  '  Rev.  Geoege  EomniDSOK,  M.A.,  F.R.  Htsr.  8.  f 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Ford's  Lecturer,  I 
t909-.i9TO.  Employed  by  British  GoiWEmcnt  IE  Mnantlon  of  the  British  i 
case  to  tfaa  Bntish  Guiana-Vencxueton  and  British  Cviana-Bmiliaa  bouEdary  1 
arbitrations.  I 

0.0«a  ^iMEoK  GoimtE  Chxshoim. M.A.'  f*.^      ^       ^m^ 

Lecturer  on  Geography  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  SacrrUry  of  the  Roval  J  Eoropa:  iteopap^  < 

Scottish  Geographical  Society.    Author  of  "  

Eitttflt  of  LooBnaa'a  Cinilifr  cf  Ar  fFarldL 


mil 

ci.H.a 

ci.8.a 

H.A.B.D. 

H.Br. 

H.Ch. 

H.C.S. 

H.r.T. 

H.Ha, 

H.H.W. 

riiiy  of  Aberdee*.  |o47-C^.'   AuthdT  of  DUOfl  BttlJln«lotr:  FkysUUifW 
^italismus  ah  CesckicUt  uwi  0h  JUtr*i  Tlu  '.Setewl      DnehprnaU. 
&C.       ...  L 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF.A&nOiES 

Geosgb  Heibbkt  Carpenter.  B.Sa  f ^ 

PrafdMor  of  Zootoey  in  the  Royal  CtOi&tt  of  Sdenec.  DttbVo.   Awlior  of  ImseeUcA  ftltomoldgy. 
Their  StruOitrt  am  I4fi,  i 

Sn  Geoecx  Sydembam  Clarxe,  G.C.M.G.,  G.CJ.E.,  F.R.S.  ^         T  bntsJf iUtarvOAtf^ail^ 

Governor  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Impmal  D^enct;  Russia's  Cmi  Sea  Pmter;i  ^flolTt^r^    '^^^^  • 
The  Last  CreaiNmai  War*,  Sbd,  I     il»a-l»8S. 

Ha2«5  a.  E.  Briesch,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Gifford  LeAurer  at  the  Universit 
gfiniscken  Regulationen;  Der  ViUu 
OMd  Phildofy  of  the  Organitmi^K-  %  ^ 

Hbhrt  BiADisY  M.A.»Pb.D.  r_    w    '    ,  ,  . 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Joint  Editor  of  the  New  Bm^iak  DktitmmryA  BBglhll  Ulinton  (L). 
(Qxfocd).  Author  of  The  Story  oj  the  Goths ;  The  Making  of  Eug^h ;  ftc  I 

HuGB  CmsaoiM,  M.A.  f  _  -    _> 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  tith  edidofk4  BlflUl  Hlstolj:  XIL  (m  foiO. 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,   Co-Editor  of  the  loth  edition.  ^ 

Major-Gektral  Sir  Sstmir  Cjiwwicke  IUwmwoii,  Bam,  Q.CB.  /  BoitetHi  (m  forO. 

See  the  biographical  article:  kawlinson,  Sir  H.  C.  j^     »—        *     r—  * 

Bxv.  Hxxrv  Fanshawe  Tozer,  M.A^  F.R.G.S.  -        f  j  <  ^  ^ 

Hon.  Fellow  and  formerly  Tutor  of  Exeter  Cofte^ek  Ckioc4.  •  Fettow  M  the  Btitieb 

Academy.   Corresponding  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Greece.    Author  of '  BiUkMU  .,     . 

History  of  Ancient  Geography;  Classical  Gwg^aphyi  Lectmres  on  the  Geography  ef 
Greece;  Set.  •  ^ 

Heber  Ha«,  tL.D.  f  -^.   ^   .  „ .  __a-  '•  •* 

Bante«r<it.Law.  Middle  T^npfe.  \  *"W*  »»*  *»•■■•  MWW- 

Rzv.  Henry  Herbert  Williams,  M. A.  f 

F«llBir,  t\itor  and  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  HertfM  College,  Oxford.   Bxatnlning-f  BChles  (In  pari). 
Chaplaia  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  I 

H.  IL  B*  Hugh  Mttnrp  Ross.  f     .  <;   .  .  j 

'  Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  Coltege*  Oxford.  J^ditor  of  The  Times  Bapneerutg  <  Ipflisli  GhaiUMl  (m  pari). 
Supplement.   Author  of  British  Railways.  Ji  ^ 

H.M. ILK.      l!iLDA  Mary  R.  Murray, M.A.  /■•-n-v  »-«-L— /•   ^  l.\ 

Lecturer  on  English  at  Royal  HoHoway  CoHcge.  1  "i™»  "Dflltl*  Un  part). 

•       ',••.*•.:  ..        .1 

H.  H.  0«'  Haixy  Nosiian  Gardiner,  A.M.  f 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  U.S.A.    Editor  of  Jonathan  i  £dwvd^  JoMtUlUI  {in  ^<B^« 
Bdmari^'Ht  Retrospect.  ,1 

H.B.K.  Hues  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc.,.LLJiu  r 

Director  of  British  Rainfall  Organization.  Formerly  President  of  the  Royal  MeteorOf  j 

losJ<!a1  Society.   Hon.  Member  of  Vienna  Gcoecapnical  Society.    Hon.  Correspond-  i  EndaiKlS  Pkmeal  ^eotraPkv 
•   •  lot  Member  of  Geographical  Societies  of  Pans,  Berlin.  Budapest,  St  Petersburg,  ■{     Til    TV  \  *    r  ^ 

Amsterdam,  &c.    British  Delegate  to  InternatMsal  Conitteftoe  oil  the  Eamloratiea        ux.,  xv  .;• 
of  the  Sea  at  Chrisdania,  looi.    Author  of  The  Realm  a/  Nainre;  Ths  CMo  Sea  I 
Area ;  The  Bngjiish  Lah»i  The  International  Geoffaphy-   Editor  of  Btitieh  RaittfaU.  I 

dtoRY  SmcwicK,  LL;D.  f^^tM^f'..M^\ 

See  the  biographical  artkle:Sil)OWl<«,H.  ^BttWi  l«i /ori;. 

Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  r       .  .         . 

University  Reader  in  Phonetics,  Oxford.    Member  of  the  Academies  of  Mdnlcb,  J  ihiiM««i«*    ' 
BerUn.  Copenhaffcn  and  HeUiuf Of*.   Author  ni  A  History  ef  Bng^sk  Sotmde since') ''^''*'"^ 
Oe  BarUett  Periodi  A  Handbo^^ PhoneUcsidac.  [ 

Henry  van  Dyke,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  r 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  Univeruty,  U.S.A.   Author  of  The  PoelryA  BfeilfflOB.  "   '  i 

ef  Tennyseni  The  Ruling  Passion;  The  Spirit  ^f  Ameriemi,^  { 

Henry  Wiluam  Carless  Davis.  M.A.  r 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  CoUen.  Oxford.   FeUow  of  All  SouU*  College,  OpJoid.  <  BItfUlor  of  Aqoltlllll. 
189S-1902.  Author  of  Bngond  wider  thi  rformans  and  Ang/toins ;  Charlemagfse^       \ 

Israel  Abrahams,  M. A.  r  SiAeni.  DtfM  8 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.   President,  J  wMm/^  mMw.  •  ' 

.    Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.   Author  of  A  ^hort  History  ^Jewish  LUeror  i  H"  rT^L.^*. 
hire;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Agmida^  ^  lUslM  bill  AbOfab. 

BatMnlllfttiiliM;'  ' 

BeetfToltyf 
J«  A. F«  Josn  Ambrose  Fleming,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  '    Aeetrldty  Supply: 


H.a 

H.8W. 

H.vaDD. 

H.w.aa 

LA. 

_  _         _„  ^  -k» 

'  Electric  Wm  Ttlegraphyx  Jl^flifMto  asid  Eketric  Currents  \  bicT'      "^  "     '*      j  KlottroiSttor  ; 

E]eetrophoni|;  .  . 

«  .  ^  .  .Boetroscopo:  KMrastitftg. 

J.A.&  John  Allen  Howe,  B3c.  f  b».u«^. /%^^  rrrT^. 

Cifltstorond  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  London.   Author  of  J  *■«*»«*«  neology  im.J, 
Geology  of  BmldingSlMee,    .  .         i  .  '  1  loosiis. 

J.  A.  H.  B.       Sir  Tames  Aucustus  Henry  Murray,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  LrtJ).  fm^^at^  -     .. ^    - 

See  the  biographical  article:  Murray,  Sir  James  A.  H.  -I^EBIIWl  iMlWIt. 

J.  G.  C.  A.        John  George  Ciarx  Anperson,  M.A.  f 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.   Formerly  Felloir  of  UflOalll  C^U«e;  i  IvyolU. .. 
Cnven  FeUow,  Oxford,  1896.    Conington  Priseman,  1893.  I 


J.G.B. 


INITIALS  AND  HfiADlWGS  OF  ARtlCLfcS  « 

J<iBii  Gkav  McKemduck,  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R^..  F.R.S.  (Bditt.).  f    ' 

Emcritu  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  UniVci^ty  dl  Ch^gow.    Pntcswr  of  ^  E^ldllblllinL 
->         Pbyiblogy.  1876-1906.   Author  of  Life  in  Bfotimi  L^e  tf  H^mkoUi;  ftc  I 

John  Geokob  Robebtson,  M.A.,  Pb.D.  ( 

Professor  of  Ccmian  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  London.  Editor  of  J  giih,i>Mia,ai. 
the  Modtm  Lantuogt  Jnmal,  Author  of  History  t(f  Ccnnan  JMtrttun;  SckiUtr\  •^"""'"••^ 
^fUr  a  Century;  Ac.  V 

J.  H.  F.  JOBN  HfiiniY  Fbeese.  M.A.  /  vj^n^m 

Formerly  FcUow  of  St  John's  College.  Cnahridse.  I  ^vam. 

J.  H.  Bl  Rev.  James  Hasoy  Rotes,  D.D.  '    f 

Bussey  Professor  of  New  Tcatioient  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter  J  v.i._4..«  w„i,<i,  «n  *^. 
Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature,  Harvard  University     Author  of  Tki  Apostolic  ]  »PMMW%  BpW*  tO  »•«  . 
Atfi  in  Ao  LiifU  of  Modem  Criiioismi  Ac.  I 

J.  HL  B*  JobN  HoUAND  Rose,  M.A.,  LrrT.D.  f 

Lecturer  on  Modern  History  to  the  Cambridge  Uni^eMty  Local  LeetiMM  Syndicate.  J  «n^ljHi  niM  rf*"^    '    "^ 
Awthor  of  Lifo  of  Napoleon  /. ;  Nnpoloomc  StuHosi  Tho  ikmiopmeni  of  ikt^vopoon  1  Bnpuni,uiNa. 
Nationsi  The  life  of  Pitt;  &c  I 


Nations i  The  Ltfe  ofPiU\9ac. 

5c.,  LL.D,,Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

srimotttal  Physics.  CatAhridce.    Fdlow  of  Trinity 


J.  IL  T.  Sn  Joseph  John  Thomson,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

Cavchdisb  Pnofcssor  of  Enerimontal  Physics,  CatAhridse.    Fdlow  of  Trinity 
College.    President  of  the  British  Association,  190^1910^   Author  of  A  Troaiue* 
on  the  Motion  of  Vortex  Rinfi,  Application  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry: 
Roetn$  Besearches  in  Electricity  OM  Maputism;  Sui. 

J.  Lb*  Sn  Joseph  Larmok,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Feltow  of  St  John's  CoUwc,  Cambridge.    LucasUn  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Cambridge  Untversity.    Secretary  of  thft  Royal  Society.    Professor  cX  Natural. 
Philosophy,  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  in  tne  Queen's  University  of  Ireland, 
1880-1885.   Author  of  Ether  and  Matter,  and  various  memoirs  on  Matnematics  and 
Physics. 

J.  L.  ■.  John  Linton  Myxes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r 

Wybrham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxfofd.    Formerly  J  »-.!-„- 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Anofont  Geography,  Univenlty  of  1  *P>^"** 
Livcrpool»*nd  Lfctaicr  on  Clti«rtl  AldMQolscyt  Unimnity  of  Oxford.  L 


EmrffUm; 


M  MncoiM  Mitchell.  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  (Queen's  Collen,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics,  East  London  i  ErtftllA  (mi  par^. 
CollcBe  (University  olLondon).   Joint  Editor  of  GnXe's  HiUorf  of  Chocs,  I 


Si«tbh  Litaimtim  (11). 


J.  ■•  X.        •  Josn 

s 

College  (University  oTLondon).  Joint  Editor  of  GnXe's  History  of  tSmu, 

J.  ■•  Ha.  John  Matthews  Manly.  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  l>cpartment  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicafo. 
Managing  Editor  of  Modem  PkUolwcf*  Aathor  of  The  langnap  of  Choneer's  Letend  • 
of  Good  Women:  Ac     Editor  01  Specimens  of  the  PrO'Sfiakespeortan  Drama: 
English  Prose,  1137-1890:  Engfisk  Poetry,  1170^1892:  8ut. 

J.  P.  Pb.  Rev.  JohK  Punneti  Petess,  Ph.D..  D.D.  t  BiMh; 

Canon  Rcsidcntbry,  Cathedral  of  New  York.   Formerly  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  the  i  writfii  - 
University  of  Pennsylvanb.    Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Babylonia.  [  y  .  * .  _  . .    ^^ 
1888-X895.    Pi}A\iifx  cANippw,  or  ExplUtraiions  and  Adventures  on  ikoEnplhroltes,      (  BIPUMM  (m  forQ.. 

J.  8.  F.  John  Smith  Flett,  IXSc.,  F.G.S.  r 

Petrographer  to  the^colo^cal  Survejr.    Formeriy  Lecturer  pn^Petrolo^  inJEdin- J] 

J.8.K. 


Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.    Formerly  Lecturer  on  Fetrotogy  m  Edin-  J'BpMWflM; 
6urgh  University.    Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Soeiety  of  Edilibuigh.    Big4iy1  B*M()f|te, 
Mcdatlift  of  the  (Geological  Society  of  l.ondon.  (, 


John  Stusoeon  Mackay.  M.A.,  LL.Dm  F.R.S.  (Edin.).  f 

Chief  Mathematical  NIaster  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  1873-1904.    First  Presldeht  J  v..iij 
of  the  Edinburgh  Mathematical  Society.     Aathor  of  AriOmetkal  £»rcM»:1  ^^^^^ 
ElemenU  of  EuduL  I 

J.  T.  Be.  John  T.  Bealby.  f 

Joiat  Author  of  Stanford's  Eure>pe,   Formeriy  Editor  of  the  ScoUisk  Geotraphical  <  ftlhtmll  (im  Partt, 
Maganine,  Tna^tor  oSSvcn  HodirCi  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  wtdTtUt;  Hoc,    { 

i.  T.  0.  Joseph  Thomas  Cunninqham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.  r 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-western  Polytechiuc^  London.  Fonneriy  Fdlow  J  |^. 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the]  "^ 
University  of  Edinburgh.   NsturaUst  to  the  Marine  Biological  ABsodttioa.  t 

7.  W.  &8.        James  WTcum  Headlam,  M.A.  f 

Staff  Inspector  of  Sccondacy  Schools  tinder  the  Board  of  Educadon.    Formeriy 
Fellow  of  Kinff's  Cx>llege,  Cambridge,  ami  Professor  of  Greek  and  Aadent  History,  ftmit  IL 
at  (2m®^'*  College,  London.   Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  eflkaCemam 
Empire;  Ac  [ 

K-8*  Kathleen  SouwDievx.  r »,j,    .,„ , 

Author  drrhoJnstminentsrf  Ike  Orchestra:  ae.   Editor  of  the  Portfolio  ef  MmHeai  J  S^V^?  ' 
Archaeology'  "^      '  »       '  ^Baphonlim. 

L.D.*  lOUIS  DUCHBSKB.  /BNlfftMllliS 

Seethebisgr»phicatartk:k;DuciissRB,L.M.(3L  \  Bogvntm  L  lad  IL 

L.  J.  8.  Leonaso  James  Spbncxk,  M.A.  r  -..^^^  ^ 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.   Formeriy  SchokroC  1  wMWH^g 
Sidaey  Sussex  CoUete,  Cambridge,  and  Hafltnass  Scholar.  Ediiar'«iaeJ#msrof-H  IpiAots; 

ogical  Mitg<Mfi€»  '  •  (.1 

Ito  v.*  I^UIGI  VlLLASL 

Italian  Foreiga  Office  (Emigration  Doiartmeot).    Formeriy  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  Cast  of  Europe.     luUan  Vice^Consul  in  ^ew  Orieaoa.  1906;  Phil- 


addphia,  1907;  and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907- 19101   Author  of  IlaUam  lifo  in  Tomn 
and  Country:  && 


[ 
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INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICI^ 


■.H.B. 


■.Ift. 

■.o.B.a 

■.H.T. 

■.P. 
U.K. 

0.V 

o.i.B.a 

P.A.K. 

F.bu 

P.K.T.a 
F.8.A. 

R.A.8.K. 
B.&I. 

B.H.f. 


8.1.1. 
8.I.& 


BttlDMen,  KMblflr 


Efflgtes  (in  Aoff). 


Moses  Caster,  P11.D. 

Chief  Rabbr  of  the  ^lunEc  Communities  U  tt^faad.  Yice-Preadent,  Zionkt 
Conffrem,  1898,  1899,  1900.  llchcstcr  Lecturer  at  Oxford  on  Slavonic  and  By* 
antine  Literature,  1886  and  18^1.  President,  Folklore  Society  of  England.  '  Vice- 
President,  Anglo-Jewish  Amoaatioo.  Author  of  UiUaty  •/  RMmamo»-P^pmU» 
LiUratmrei  Ac. 

Marion  H.  SnELMANW,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Manflzime  of  Art  Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Tntef- 
national  Exhibitions  of  Brusaels,  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,  Rome,  and  the  Franco-British 
EiAthition,  London.  Author  of  HiUary  of  "  FmMch  ":  BriUsk  Portmit  Paimtimt 
to  the  Opening  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Works  of  C.  F.  WaUs,  JSLA^;  BritiU 
ScnlptMfe  and^nlpiors  of  To-day;  UenrietU  RontttrvSuz. 

MORRB  Jastrow,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig).  f 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages.  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  U.SJI.    Autlior  of  1  Enshklgftl 
Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians ;  ftc  L 

MAxnnuAN  Ono  Bismarck  Castari,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  Univenity.    Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birming-  'J  Ep&Blnondaik 
ham  University,  1905-1908.  I 

Marcus  NxcBtmR  Too,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ofkl  College,  Oxford.    Umversity  Lectuitr  in  Efnglaphy.  i  Bphor. 
)tfiAt  Anchor  of  Calahgm  of  ti»e  Sparta  Mnsewn,  l 

Mark  Pattison. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pattison,  Mark. 

Norman  McLean,  M.A.  f 

Lacturer  in  Aramaic,  Cambridge  Univer^ty.  F^low  and  Hebrew  Lecturer.  Cfariat's  {  ^luiem  SlUB. 
College.  Oimbridge.    Joint  Editor  of  the  Ufgcr  Cambridge  Septuagint.  I 

OuvER  Elton.  M.A. 


{ 


(in  par/^. 


ProfeJor  of^Eniliih  Literature  at  the  University  of  Liverpool.    Author  of  Modem  \  Bl<lWl  UtMltOTt  (HI.,  IV.). 
Studies  I  Tke  A  uguUoM  Ages ;  Michael  Drayton ;  Ac.  I 


OsBCtT  Jorn  Raocuftb  Howartb.  M.A. 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.   Geographical  Scholar,,  1901.    Asmtant  Seactary  of  the 
British  Association. 

Przncr  Peter  ALExnvnai  KROPomif. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotiun,  Prince  P.  A. 

Pbxup  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 


f  Eogtauid:  Topography,  Pop»- 
lati^  and  Industries  (J., 
VI.,  VIIL.  IX.); 
B«Ush«lAiiiMl  (mi  ^yf>. 


•fBsthoBUCMiAarf). 


Lecturer  on  Phy«ca]  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  University.   Formerly  J  Vkmha.  r^jJ^m^ 
Geological  Survey  of  India.    Auihor  of  Monograph  of  Brituk  Cambrian  1  **'"l»-  ^^^^f^ty* 


of  the 
TriMrit€s. 


Translator  and  Editor  of  Kayser's  Comparmoe  Ceotogy. 

Mrs  Craigr  ("  John  Oliver  Hobbes  ")• 
See  the  biographical  article:  Craigib,  P.  M.  T. 

Pncf  STAfFORD  Allen.  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Merton  College.  Oxford.   Editor  of  the  Letters  1^  £raMW. 

Ibownr  Adambon,  LL.D. 

See  the  bwcmphical  articki  AftAMSON,  R. 

Robert  Ax^exander  Stewart  Macauster,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
Director  of  Excavatiooa  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  FumL 

Sn  RiCKARD  Claverrousb  Jbbr,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Jbbb.  Sib  Richard  C 

Rev.  Robekt  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  DJ>.,  D-Lrrr.  f »_--..  .^^  ^fh 

<;i«nfield  Lecturer,  and  Lecturer  m  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford.   Fellow  of  the  British  J  S^  "??*?" 
Academy.   Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek.  Trinity  College.  Dublin.    Author  1  Btthsr:  AddUtons  to. 
61  Critical  History  tf  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ;  Booh  of  JuhOm;  Ac  I 

CoiONti.  Robert  Hamilton  Vetch,  R.E..  C.B. 

Employed  on  defences  of  Bermuda.  Bristol  Channel,  Plymouth  Harbour  and  Malta, 
1861-1876.  Secretary  of  R.E.  Institute,  Chatham,  1877-188A.  Commanded  R.E. 
Submanne  Mining  Batt..  1884.  Deputy  Inspector-General  01  Fortifiati<Ais,  1880- 
1894.  Author  of  Gordou*s  Camptum  in  China;  Lift  of  Lieulenant-General  Sir 
:  CeeiU  Graham,  Editor  61  xhaPrcjfosmHal  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  R.E.I  aim  thnR^B. 
Jourualt  ia77-<l884. 


BloUCeoffib 
Ertsmns  (m  part), 

Rrigtaa  (m  pard, 

Ekron; 
EleoUisr^poIb» 

Siulpldss. 


Bgypt:  M  Hilary  Optratian^ 
1885-1900. 


RmtALD  John  McNeili,  M.A. 

Christ  Chureh,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law. 
uueUI,  Loodoii. 

RXCBARO  LVDEKKER,  F.R.S.,  F2.S.,  F.G.S. 


f  BmmBt,  Robait; 
Formeriy  Editor  of  the  51  JamafsA  Emmet,  Thomas  Addis. 


EUnd;  Elsptaint; 


FonWrty  Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    Author  of  J  „^ 
CaliaUgm*  ^  FusU  Mammals,  RepHUs  and  Btfds  imSemh  MuMmm%  Tka therein  £^jgg^ 

RJCHARD  KotTOX.  f.,^ ,.  . 

Fonnirly  Dinetor  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  In  Rome,  and  Pro*  <  Btnufi  (m  parO. 
ktotit  of  History  of  Art  and  Archaeologyi  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania.  \ 

Robert  Nkbet  Baw  fd.  1909)-  f  EUzabsth  Petrovm;    ' 

AsMstant  Librarian,  Brirish  Museum.    Author  of  Scandinavia:  the  PoHticai  ffiOory  J  vxtvSa.  Baron*  Erie  XIV 1 
ofDenmarht  Norway  mid  Sweden,  tstj-tpoo;  The  First  Romanovs.  r6rj  to  17^;  |  STilSJ-T*? <r«S-#k« 
Savouic  Buropd:  the  Pohiieai  History  of  Potoud  and  Russia  from  i^p  to  1796;  &.  t  WmBMJ  Ol  GaHBttlB. 


.  INrriALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARXICXES  ;  al 

B.  fi.  C  KoBEXT  SKYvoint  Conway,  M.A.t  D.Lrrr.  (GantAM.  •         f  -»     • 

Professor  of  Latin  «nd  IndO'Eurapesn  Pbiology  in  the  Univcrrity  of  Manchccter.  j  iM-Mr|J.  rjtmmmBmmM 
PotiMrly  ProfesKH-  of  Utin.  Uiurenity  Cotfefe,  Cardiff,  and  FaU««r  of  Goovitte  and  J  A*'"™*  *^f«^Vtfit^ 
Caius  CoUi^t  Cambridge.  v 

B.  8.  P.  Regznalo  Stuaet  Poole.  /  i^vnt*  tritiM^  t  (Sm  ^.a 

See  the  bibsaplucal  article:  POOLB,  RMiNAU  Stoabt*  j  "«^ « Bmry,  I.  (m  ^flrQ. 

B.  W.*  RicBAkD  WiuiAxs.  .4  filsMdlrod. 

B.  Wa.  RiCHASD  Webstee,  A.M.  .      ■  -  f 

Forfoerly  Fellow  ia  QaMics.  Priaoeton  Umvcnity.    Editor  of  TU  Ekgiet  qf^ 

8.  A.  CL  Stanley  AsiBint  Cook^ 

.  Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fuad.    Lecturer  ia  Hebrew  and  Svriac,  and 
formerty  Fellow,  ConvUIe  and  Caius  College.  Caoibridec.   Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  txNidon  University,  1904-1908.   Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1904- ' 
KOS.    Author  of  Glossary  ^  Afwmie  ht9fnptwn$l  Tht  Lmn  af  Moum  and  m» 
iSat  ef  Hammwalni  CriticafNotu  on  OM  TtstmntiU  ifutarys  Mipm  ^if  Aneknl 


S.B.O. 
8.W. 


Bd«ai«(, ioaattiii   impart). 

■i  (in  patfii 
■BJfttt  (m  par(^\ 
UsHa  {m  party. 


PaUshneiSoc^ 

8fO.  8.  St  Ceorge  Stock, -M.A.  T  ita.ii*. /.•- a-^a 

Pembndv  College,  Oxi<mL  Uctoraria  (keek  wthirUnivcn^  \nnaM  (m^/>. 

8.  Lr^P.  StANIZY  LAMfe-PoOLE,  M.A.,  LITT.D. 


C  './ 


Formerly  Professor  of  Arabic.  Dublin  Umvenf ty*  and  Examiner,  in  tha  UnvvMiity 
of  Wales.   Coirapondtng  Member  of  the  Impend  Pustiaa  Archaeological  Sjodety.  , 
Member  of  the  Kbedivial  Commission  for  the  Preservatioa  of  the  Monumenti  of ' 
Arab  Art.  Ac.    Author  of  Life  of  Lord  Stratford  do  Redelijfe;  Life  of  Sir  Harry 
Parkesi  Cairo;  Twkoyi  Ac    Edited  Tko  Koram;  Tie  Tkousand  and  Ona  NidUsi 
Ac. 


topU  History,  n.  (m  pari^. 


SAitUEL  lUwsoii  Gamjdiee,  tJL.D.,  D.CXw         .  S  ^^ ,^  ^ . 

See  the  biographical  article:  GAai)UfBa,S.R.  .       .  T.BWlHfctelj(Vin.,IX.^). 

Sir  SpENcnt  Walpole,  K.C.B.  f  ■..w.u vt«  ,^ 

See  thebipgraphical  article:  Waliolb,  Sib  Spbmcbb.  .\fP«*AH|p|oijr:XUiClgA»0. 

T.  A.L             Thomas  AujiN  Ingram.  M. A.,  LL.D.  jftlgigiid:    Local    Gooemmeni, 

Trinity  College,  OubUn.  \     X.  (m  part). 

T.  Ba.  Sir  THOMAg  Barclay,  M.P.  f  ' 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  Tntemationar  Law.    Member  of  the  Supreme  Coiindl  J  »».k..^ 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.   Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Probums  of  |  "»»MI«- 
International  PraOiu  and  Diplomacy;  Ac   M.P.  for  Blackburn,  igio.  L 

T.  F.  a  Oit  IMoocniE  ^>ntA«BfiirfBeN  Cdiins^f|H      .  /  BMit,  Synod  of; 


Professor  of  HiMMy,  Wm&Mis  Colhige,  WlUSAmMOWn,  Mass.,  O.S.A.        \  BphtSO,  C6llBea  oL 
T.  0.  Br.  Tbomas  Gregor  Brooie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  f  EnlthAllaL  EnilAtii.n.i    ri-«- 

T.  K.  TBOMAS  KiRKtTP,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f .  . 

Autbor  ol  An  Inqniry  into SdeiaKm;Prkneref  Socialism; &c  -^^BUmm  {in  part). 

T.ILa  Rev.  T&OMAS  KELir  OKBtNE,  LL.D,,  D.D~  D JCOTt.  '".  f^.,^ 

See  the  biographlcaf  article :  Cheynb.  T.  kI  '  I  ^'^"^^ 

T.  L.  H.  Sir  Thomas  Lira.E  Heath,  K.C.B.,  M.A..  I>.Sa  (Cantab,).  f  .  T 

ffi"'iSS"crA^L"SS^^  C°»^  CaB^-JETRUiosOiei^of  AliMdrla. 

T.B.B.8.        Bey.  Thomas  RoscoE  Rede  Stebbing,  M-A..  F,R.S.,  Fi.S.,  P^S.  f 

Coltege.  Oidord.   ^logical  Secretary  of  Llnnaean  Soacty,  1903-1007.   AaUhor  of  1  "^wniOWrBCfc 
A  History  of  CruslacaaTTkelialMralisttfCnml»aei8o^  ^    ^  I 

T.  St.  T&0MA8  SfeccoMB^,  H.A.  r 

Balliol  College.  Osfofd.   Lectmer  tamtory.  East  London  and  Birkbcck  Colleges.  J  Knfthli  fJt.rmiiiMi  tv   vi  ^ 
UmvefBity  of  London.    Stanhope  PriBeman,  Oxfoid,  1887.    Assistant  Editv  of  1  "«»«"»•»««•  (V.,  VIJ. 
i>i«M!wy^iVaftp«a/Bwgro^y.  i89M9or.  Author  of  74»ilfro/yoik»wi»:Aa    I 

W.A.B.C         »»V.WlLlIMlATOdsTUSBREVOO^^  • 

Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.    Professor  of  English  Hiitory.  St  Davids 

oj  gff  Tddix  Guide  to  GrtnddwM\Cu,de  to  SwUzerland-.Tko  Alps  in  NatnhaSd 
sn  Hulory;  Ac    Editor  of  the  Alpme  Journal,  1880-1889 ;  Ac 

W.  A.  P.  Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A.  r  English  Hbtoiy  (XI.)- 

rSmaS^^  F^^^^^^'^jf  MwtonCollege  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  i  Eplscoptcy;  Esquira; 

Oxfofd.   Author  of  Modem  Europe;  Ac  •     [  £01099:  History  {in  part). 

W.  Bn.  William  Bacher,  Ph.D.  r 

Professor  of  Biblical  Science  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Budapest.    Author  of  -I  M«»  UvItB. 

Du  exegettscko  Termtnologie  derjidiscken  TradiUonsliUeratur;  Ac  ««*«»  «  ^ 

W.  C.  D.  W.      WiLUAM  Ceol  Dampier  Whetham,  M.A..  F.R.S.  r 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  Theory  of  Solution'  i  EbctroMl. 
Recent  Deoehprnent  of  Physical  Scienu;  The  faiily  and  the  NalionT&c  '  [  «»«*«»vw- 

W.C.£  W.  Cave  Thomas.  , 

TuH^^l/jT""'^  £rf««/Wi;    Hurel  or  Uonumental  Decoration;  Reoised\  Bneaostto  »Unttl«. 


Blnsledefai; 
Bmbnin: 
EngBdine; 
BngBlberg. 


W.I.C*. 

w.o. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLBS 


W.O.K. 

W.Ho. 

W.K.P.P. 

W.O. 

W.P.A. 
W.  P.  P. 

W.B.8. 

W.W. 

W.Wh 


Rt.  Rbv.  William  Eowasd  Couins.  M.A.,  IXD.  . 

Bishop  of  Gibnltar.  Formeriy  Pmnnor  oT  EwltMstical  Hktory,  King's  Coltne, 
London.  Uctuver  of  Sehrytt  and  St  John's  CoUe|[cs.  Ounbridce.  Author  of  Tht 
Study  ofEuUsiasUuU  Histiry;  Begimntngs  <ff  En^uh  Chrisiianityi  &e» 

Wl^UAii  Gainett,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Edacationsl  Adviser  to  the  London  Coimty  CouaciL  Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.   Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Durham 
•    Collega  of  Science.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.    Author  of  EUmaUary  Dynamics;  &c 


Waltsb  G.  M'Millam,  FX.S.,  M.LMech.E.  (d.  1904}. 

Formeriy  Secretary  of  the  institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  Lecturer  on 
Metallurgy,  Mason  College,  Birmingham.  Author  of  A  Trtaliu  9U  EtecUometaUMrgy. 

Rgv.  WiaiAX  Hunt,  M.A..  Litt.D. 

Pscsident  of  Royd  HistorKal  Society.  1905-1909.  Author  of  ffistory  of  the  English 
Church,  59r-io66\  The  Church  of  England  in  Uu  iiiddU  Ages;  &c 

William  Matthew  Fundeis  Pbtue,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  Lrrr.D. 
See cbeblognphicalaxtida:  Petbb,  W.  M.  F. 

WiLBELM  Ostwalo,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Fprmeriy  Professor  of  Chcmbtiy  at  the  University  of  .Leipzig.  Nohel  Priaeman  In 
Cnemistry,  1999.  Author  of  EntrgsUsdu  CmndUem  det  KutturwiMtensehafii  Die 
Euergiei  Fritmpien  dtr  Ch€mis\  Ac 

LlEUT.-COLOITEL  V^UAM  Patuck  Anoexbon.  M.I)«ST.C.E..  F.R.G.S. 

Chief  Engineer.  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Canada.  Member  of 
the  Geographic  Board  of  Csnada.  Ptat  President  of  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

WnuAM  INLINE  Pycrapt,  F.Z.S. 

Assistant  in  the  ZookMncal  De|)artment.  British  Museum.  Formtfly  Assistant 
Unaci«  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Oxford.  Vioe-|*resiaeot  of  the 
Sdborne  Society.   Author  of  A  History  of  Birds ;  ftc 

WiLXlAM  ROBEKTSON  SmRB,  LL.D. 

See  the4M0graphkal  article :  Smith.  W.  R. 

William  Wallace. 

See  the  biographical  article ;  Wallace.  William  (i<^*i897V 

WiLUSTON  Waleer,  Pb.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Church  Hutoiy.  Yale  University.  Author  of  Hithry  tf  ika  Omgn- 
tftHonal  Churches  in  tha  UntUd  States ;  The  Jb/onMlisa;  Johm  C^lmmi  «r. 


EstahUihmeiit; 


BBtrgjr  {in  part). 

Utetrodiemlstry; 
BlMlfraMtolloigy. 

EnclAnd,  Chnreli  oL 

Kgypt:  Ari  end  Archaeology. 


Eite»Lilnu 


Ell  (in  part); 
ElQali  {in  part); 
BHstas  (in  part). 

Efflpedodes  (m  part)*, 
^\eUlt9M(iHpart); 
Bptoumt  {in  part). 
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PRINCIPAL  UNISIGNED  ARTICLES 


VgoimL 

Ely. 

Bngrottlng. 

Bne)L 

nit.' 

Vwfir« 

Epigram. 

EsUto. 

EtoetlOB. 

Embalming. 

Epnepsy. 

Etching. 

Etoetonl  Commlsflon. 

Bmbeizltmait 

Epitaph. 

Ethnology  and  Bthnograylv^ ' 

Etoetrophitiiif. 

Empfoytn*  UabOlty  and 

Equity. 

Etna. 

BleetroUMiBinttUes. 

Workmaii's  Compensa- 

Erleaoeao. 

Eton, 

ElevEtoiB. 

tion. 

Eritraa. 

BaealyptiUb 

Bginthin. 

Eneyelopaodia. 

Erytipolas. 

Euohra* 

019. 

Endospora. 

EscoriaL 

Bilor. 

BUlpM. 

Engineers:  UUitary. 

BiUmo. 

BophorblaoMM. 

JDiii. 

Engraving. 
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BDWABI«i»  fIR  HBIBBIIT  tBIIIAIIIll  (i8i9»r868K 
Bnglldi  MiditMUtoiiita  in  Indte,  wa»  bom  at  Ftodealey  in 
Shiopriiiw  on!  the  lath  of  Novtobcr  iti^.  Hit  fatlier  was 
Benjamki  fidmidci,  RCtor  of  Fradoiey,  and  hit  gnrndfothcr 
Sir  John  Edwstdes,  bamnet.  dghtfa  holtler  of  a  tltie.^enfenred 
on  one  of  his  anoalors  by  Chaxics  I.  ih  1644^  He  ^aa  educated 
at  a  pifvaU  school  and  at  iUng%  College,  London:  THrooKh 
themineneeof  his  unde,  Sir  Henry  £dwaidis»  be  was  nominated 
in  1840  to  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Gompany;  and  on  bis 
aoiYal  in  India,  at  the  bcgiaBing  of  1841,  be  was  posted  as 
ensign  in  the  ist  Bengai  Futilieis.  He  lemaaaed  with  this 
nginient  abdut  five  yeus,  during  which  time  he  mastered  tlie 
lemons  of  ]usprofesBfen,obtauied  agood  knowledge  of  Hindustani, 
Hindi  and  Persian,  and  attiscted  sttention  by  ihe  politictl 
and  literaiy  ability  dispUycd  In  n  seiies  of  letteis  which  appeared 
inthelMib'Cesslle. 

.  In  November  1845,  <>»  ^  breaking  out  of  the  lint  Sikh  War, 
Edwaides  was  appofaitcd  aide^le-camp  to  Sir  Hugh  <afteiwards 
Viscount)  Gottgh,  then  cemmandeMn-chlel  in  India.  On  the 
i8tb  of  Oeoembtf  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mudki.  He  soon  recovered,  hoMever,  and  fought  by  the  side 
of  his  chief  at  the  decisive  butle  of  Sobraob  <Febcuary  10, 1846). 
He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  third  assatant  to  die  earn* 
mlssioners  of  the  trans^dtiej  territory;  and  in  January  1847 
was  nanrad  first  aaustant  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  rcddent 
at  Lahore.  Lawvenoe  became  his  great  exemplar  and  in  later 
years  he  was  aceastomed  to  attribute  to  the  Inihience  of  this 
"father  of  his  publiclife  "  whatever  of  great  or  good  he  had 
himself  achieved.  He  tookpartwithLawrenoein  the  suppression 
of  a  religious  dbtnrbanoe  at  Lahore  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and 
soon  afterwaida  assisted  hkn  in  ndncing,  by  n  rapid  movement 
to  Jammu,  the  osnspirator  Imammd-dtai.  In  tho  following 
year  a  mors  difficult  tiisk  wss  asrigned  hifl»^the  conduct  of  an 
expedition  to  Banau,  a  distria  on  the  WaiM  frontier,  in  which 
the  people  w6uld  not  tolerote  the  presence  of  a  coUeetor,  and 
the  revenne  had  Oonsequentiy'fslen  int»  arrear.  By  hb'rare 
uct  and  fertility  of  resource,  Edwardcs  succeeded  fin  completely 
conquering  the  iiihi  tribes  of  the  voUey  without  firing  a  shot,  a 
victory  which  he  afterwards  looked  back  upon  with  ssore  setis- 
fastion  thad  vfpon  othem  vdiich  bi«nght  hfaos  moi^  renown.  His 
fiscal  amngementa  were  vucfa  *•*  to  ebviale  all  difficulty  -of 
DL  1 


collection  for  tho  fnture.  tnflie  epring-of  1848,  in  consequence 
of  ^the  murder  of  Mr  Tttia  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  Anderson  at 
Multan,  by  order  of  the  diwan  Mulra),  end  of  the  ndsing  of  the 
naadard  of  revolt  by  the  hitter,  Lieutenaint  Edwardcs  wai 
authorised  to  maedi  against  him.  He  set  out  immedlatdty  with 
a  small  forte,  occupied  Leiah  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  was 
joined  by  Colonel  van  Cortlaadt,  and,  although  he'eouM  not 
atUck  Multan,  held  the  enemy  at  bay  and  gave  a  dieck  at  the 
critfeai  moment  to  their  projects.  He  won  a  great  victoiy  over 
a  greatly  superior  Sikh  force  at  Kinyeri  (June  tS^,  and  received 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  theiocid  rank  of  major.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  whith  followed  near  Multan,  Edwardes 
lost  his  right  hand  by  the  explosion  of  a  pistol  in  his  belt.  On 
the  arrival  of  a  Urtfe  force  under  Genenl  Whish  the  siege  of 
Multtn  was  begun,  but  was  suspended  for  several  months  in 
censeqoenoe  of  the  dcsertimi  of  Shere  Singh  with  his  army  and 
artillery.  Edwardes  distinguished  himself  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  final  operations,  begun  In  December,  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  cttyon  the  4th  of  January  2849.  Fbr  his 
services  he  received'  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
wis  promoted  major  by  brevet,  and  created  C.B.  by  special 
stttute  Of  the  order.  The  directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
conferred  on  him  a  gold  medal  and  a  good  service  peAsion  oif 
£tooper  annum. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  Mkjor  Edwardes  returned  to 
EngUnd  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  married  during  hh  st%y 
there,  and  wrote  and  published  his  fascinathig  account  of  the 
scenes'  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  under  the  title  of  A  Ytaf 
<m  iki' Punjab  Frmiief  in  194^^9^49,  His  countrymen  gave 
him  fitting  welcome,  and  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  185 1  he  returned  to  India  and 
resumed  hisdvU  dutiee  in  the  Punjab  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
In  November  1855  he  was  entrusted  with  the'  responsible  posif 
of  commissioner  of  the  Peshawar  frontier,  and  tUs  he  held  when 
the  Mutiny  of  1857  broke  ooL  It  was  a  position  of  enormous 
difficulty,  and  momentous  consequences  were  involved  In  the 
way  the  crisis  might  be  met.  Edwardes  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  occasion.  He  saw  as  if  by  inspiration  the  facts  and  the  needs, 
and  by  the  piompt  measures  which  he  adoptecl  he  rendered  a 
service  of  incalcutoble  importance,  by  effecting  a  recondliation 
with  Afjghanistan,^  and  seeuifng  the  neutrality  of  the  amir  and 
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the  fmiitfier  tribes  during  the  war.  So  effective  wa»hit  procedure 
for  the  safety  of  the  border  that  be  was  abk  to  raise  a  large  force 
in  the  Punjab  and  send  it  to  cooperate  in  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Delhi.  In  1859  Edwardes  once  more  went  to  EngUnd,  his 
health  so  greatly  impaired  by  the  continual  strain  of  arduous 
work  that'it  was  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever  return  to  India. 
During  his  stay  he  was  created  ILC.B.,  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
colonel;  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  Early  in  186a  be  again  sailed  for 
India,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  of  Umballa  and  agent 
for  the  Cis-Sutlej  states.  He  had  been  offered  the  governor- 
ship  of  the  Punjab,  but  on  the  ground  <tf  failing  health  had 
declined  it.  In  February  1865  he  was  compelled  to  finally 
resign  his  post  and  return  to  England.  A  second  good  service 
pension  was  at  once  conferred  on  him;  in  May  1866  he  was 
created  K.C.  of  the  Star  of  India;  and  early  in  1868  was  promoted 
major-gcneral  in  the  East  Indian  Army.  H^  had  been  for  some 
time  en^Rged  o^  a  life  ot  Sir  Henry  Lawrenc^  and  high  expecta- 
tions wiro  fonacd-of  the  work)  but  he  did  not  llvt.  to  complete 
it,  and  after  his  death  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Herman 
Merivale.  He  died  in  London  on  the  sjrd  of  December  1868. 
Great  in  council  and  great  in  war,  he  was  singularly  beloved  by 
his  friends,  generous  and  unselfish  to  A  high  deglee,  and  a  man 
of  deep  reUgious  convictions. 

See  liawriah  of  Ike  Life  and  Letters  ef  Sir  Herbert  Benjamin 
Edwardes^  by  bis  wife  (a  vols.,  London.  1886);  T.  R.  E.  Holmes. 
Four  Soldiers  (London,  1889);  J.  Ruskin.  Btbl.  pastorum,  iv.  "A 
Knight's  Faith  "  (1885).  passages  from  the  life  of  Edwardes. 

BDWARM,  AMBUA  ANH  BLANDFORD  (X83X-1892),  English 
author  and  Egyptologist,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Wellington's 
officers,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  June  1831.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  displiored  considerable  literary  and  artistic  talent. 
She  became  a  contributor  to  various  magarinfft  and  newspapers, 
and  besides  many  masceilaneons  works  she  wrote  eight  novels, 
the  most  successful  of  which  were  DebenkanCs  Vew  (1870)  and 
lord  Brackenbury  (1880).  In  the  winter  of  1873-1874  the  visited 
Egypt,  and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  new  openings  for 
archaeological  research.  She  lournt  the  hieroglyphic  characters* 
and  made  a  considerable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In 
1877  she  published  A  Thoutond  Miles  up  Ike  Nile,  with  ilhistrap 
tioos  by  herselL  Convinced  that  only  by  proper  sdentific 
investigations  could  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  be  avoided,  she  devoted  herself  to  arousing  public 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately,  in  1881,  wu  Urgely 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fond,  of  which 
she  became  joint  honorary  secretary  with  Reginald  Stuart  Poole. 
For  the  business  of  this  Fund  she  abandoned  her  other  literary 
work,  writing  only  on  Egyptology.  In  1889-1890  she  went  on  a 
lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States.  The  substance  of  her 
lectures  was  published  in  volume  form  in  1891  as  Pkoraokt, 
PcUahs,  and  Explercrt.  She  died  at  Weston-super>Mare» 
Somerset,  on  the  xsth  of  April  1893,  bequeathing  her  valuable 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  to  University  College,  London, 
together  with  a  sum  to  found  a  chair  of  Egyptology.  Miss 
Edwards  received,  shortly  before  her  death,  a  dvil  list  pension 
from  the  British  government. 

EDWARDS*  BEU  BATES  (i8o>-i8s2),  American  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Southampton,  Massacbusetts>  on  the  4th  of 
July  x8o2.  He  graduated  at  Anoherst  College  in  18241  was  a 
tutor  there  in  1827-1828,  graduated  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1850,  and  was  licensed  to  preach.  From  1818  to 
1833  he  was  assbtant  secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  (organiaed  in  Boston  in  18x5  to  assist  students  for  the 
ministry),  and  from  i8a8  to  1843  was  editor  of  the  society's 
organ,  which  after  1831  was  called  the  AmerieoM  Quartariy 
Register,  He  also  founded  (in  1833)  and  edited  the  AmiHcan 
Quarterly  Observer;  in  1836-1841  edited  the  Biblicul  Repository 
(after  1837  called  the  Amarican  BiUieal  Repository)  with  which 
the  Observer  wa^  merged  in  x83Si  and  waseditor-in-chie(of  the 
Bibliotkua  Sacra  from  1844  to  1851.  In  X837  he  became  pro- 
fessor oC  Hebrew  at  Andover.  and  from  1848  until  his  death  was 
associate  processor  of  sacred  literature  there.    He  died  at  Atheu^ 


Georgia,  on  the  soth  of  April  iSs*.    AoMmg  Ids 

publications  were  A  Uissionary  Cauitoer  (183  a),  A  Biography  of 

Self'TautlU  Men  (1833),  a  once  widely  known  £clfetfc  Rsadar 

(X835),  a  translation,  with  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  (1807-187  x),  of 

KOhner's  Schulgrammatik  dor  Griackisekem  Spraekauid  Classical 

Studies  (X844),  essays  in  ancient  literature  and  art  written  in 

oollaboration  with  Bamas  Sears  and  C.  C.  Fdton, 

Edwards*  Addresus  and  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by  Rev. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  were  published  in  two  vfduroes  at  Boston  m  1853. 

EDWARDS.  BRTAW  (1743-1800),  English  poHtidan  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Westbury,  Wfltshire,  on  the  21st  of  May 
1743.  His  father  died  in  1736,  when  his  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion  were  undertaken  by  his  matenul  uncle,  Zachary  Bayly,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Jamaica.  About  1739  Bryan  went  to 
Jamaica,  and  joined  his  unde,  who  engaged  a  private  tutor  to 
complete  his  education,  and  when  Bayly  died  his  nephew 
inherited  his  wealth,  succeeding  alsain  1771  t«  tbe<«atate  of 
another  jamaice  redde&t  named  Home.  Edwnnds  noa  Wcame 
a  leading  member  of  the  colbnlal  assembly' of  Jamilfca,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  X782  failed  to  secure  a 
seat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Chichester.  He  was  again  in 
Jamaica  from  i7S7to  1799/ when  he  settled  in  Engknd  as  a  West 
Ihdk  meschlnt,  making  in  X795  another  futile  attempt  to  enter 
parliament,  on  this  occasion  as  the  representative  of  South- 
ampton. In  X796,  however,  he  became  member  of  parliament 
for  Grampfund,  retaining  his  seat  until  his  death  at  Southampton 
on  the  xsth  or  x6th  of  July  x8oo.  In  general  Edwards  was  a 
supporter  of  the  slave  trade,  and  was  described  by  William  Wilber- 
force  as  a  powerful  opponenL  By  his  wife,  Martha,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Phipps  of  Westbury,  he  left  an  only  son,  Hume. 

In  1784  Edwards  wrote  Thoughts  on  the  lata  Proceedings  of 

Gomrmatd  respatfiH§an  TtadM  tfiMt  Wmt  InOa  libmib  10M  «« 

United  Statu  of  America,  in  wbidi  he  attadosd  the  itttrkllona< 

placed  by  the  govcomment  upon  trade  with  the  United  States^' 

In  1793  he  published  in  twto  v^lnmee  his  great  w«k,  Hislery^ 

CivU  and  Cammardal,  of  ike  BHtith  Calames  m  the  JVosl  ludieK 

and  in  I  jt97  published  his  ^iklsrical5ifrfQr0/lAs#'niiiciCMofiy> 

M  tha  iftand  of  St  Domingo,  -  In  xSoi  a  newedttidn  of  both  these 

works  with  certain  additiona  was  published-  in  three  vnlnmea 

ni6nth»tit]aotHisloryeftheBraiskColommiHtha  Wettlwdka, 

This  has  been  translated  into  German  and  parts  oCIt  iftto  Fkcnch 

and  Spanish,  and  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1819.    When 

Mtmgo  Park  returned  in  S796  from  his  oelebratwi  Jousney  in 

Africa,  Edwards,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for 

Promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Faru  of  Africa,  dreie  ii|k 

from  Park's  narrative  an  account  of  his  travels,  wfaidi  was 

published  by  the  association  in  their  Proeeadmgei  and  when. 

Park  wrote  an  aeconnt  of  his  joumcsrs  he  availed  himself  of 

Edwards'  assistance.    Edwards  also  wrote  some  poems  and 

some  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

He  left  a  short  sketdi  of  his  life  whkh  wu  prefiaad  to  the  edition 
of  the  History  of  the  WeU  Indies^  published  ia  1801. 

BDWARD8»  OBOROB  (169^x773),  English  naturalise  was 
bom  at  Stratford,  Eaaex,  on  the  3rd  of  April  1693.  In  his  early 
yean  he  travelled  extensively  over  Europe,  studying  natuiai 
history,  and  gained  some  reputation  for  his  cohmsed  drawiagsof 
animals,  especially  birds.  In  1733^  en  the  ceoommendation  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  she  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  In  1743  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  Birds,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  in 
1731,  and  three  Supplementary  volumes,  under  the  title  Gba»i* 
ings  ofNaImM  History,  were  issued  in  1 758,  i76oand  if64.  The 
two  works  contaiD  engravings  and  descriptions  of  doore  tlmn  (Soo 
subjects  in  natund  factory  not  before  described  ok  delineated. 
Ijfe  likewise  added  a  general  index  in  French  and  English,  winch 
^as  afterwards  supplied  with  Limuean  names  by  Linnaeus 
himself,  with  whom  he  frequently  corresponded.  Abovt  1 764  he 
retired  to  Plaistow,  Essex,  where  he  died  on  the  a3rd  of.  July 
1773.  He  also  wrote  Essays  of  Natural  History  (i770>.|»d 
Elements  of  PossUogy  (1776). 

IDWAROS,  HBNRY  THOMAS  (i837~i884>v  Welsh  dsvine,. 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  September  18^37  at  Uaa  ym  Mawddtoy» 
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Meriooel^  wfatie  bit  litlier  «w  vicar.  Ht  wat  cduoaied  «t 
WcsUmnstcr  and  at  Jtsva  Colfege»  OslDrd  (B^.»  iMo>,  and  after 
teachiag  for  two  yean  at  Llandovery  ivent  to  LlancoUea  atf  bb 
father'*  curate.  He  became  vicar  of  Aberdare  id  1866  ami  of 
Carnarvon  in  XS69.  Here  be  befao  bit  lifelong  controveiiQr  with 
Nonoonfonnity,«aipedaUy  aa  repreaeated  by  tlie  Rev.  Evan  Jones 
(Calviftistic  Methodist)  and  Rev.  E.  Herber  Evans  (CeHfrega- 
Uonaliat).  In  1870  be  fought  in  vain  for  the  principle  of  aU- 
TOund  dcBonunationalism  in  the  national  education  system,  and 
in  the  saoM  year  addicsaed  a  famous  ktter  to  Mr  Gladstone  00 
"  Tba  Church  of  the  Cyary/'  pointing  out  that  the  success  of 
Noaoonformity  in  Wales  was  htrgely  due  to  "  the  withering  effect 
of  an  alien  episoopate."  One  immediate  result  of  this  waa  the 
appointment  of  the  Welshman  Joshua  Hughes  (1807-1869)  to 
the  vacant  see  of  St  Asaph.  Edwards  became  deaa  of  Bangor  in 
1876  and  at  once  set  about  lestorinf  the  cathedral,  and  he 
promoted  a  clerical  education  society  for  supplying  the  diocese 
with  educated  Welsh-speaking  dagy.  He  was  a  popular  preacher 
and  an  earnest  patriot;  his  chief  defect  was  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  theological  attainments  of  Nonconformity,  And  a  Welsh 
commentary  on  St  Matthew,  which  he  had  worked  at  for  many 
years  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  1883,  was  aeverely 
bandied  by  a  Bangor  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister.  Edwards 
suffered  from  overwork  and  insomnia  and  a  Mediterranean 
cruise  in  188 ^  failed  to  restore  his  health ;  and  he  died  by  his  own 
band  on  the  S4th  of  May  1884  at  Ruabon.  • 

See  V.  Mocpui.  WtUk  ReHptus  Laaden^  Ou  VuiorioM  Bra. 

EDWARDS,  iONATHAir  (T703-X758),  American  theologian 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  stfa  of  October  1703  at  East 
(now  South)  Windsor,  Conneaicut.  His  earliest  known  anceitor 
was  Richard  Edwards,  Welsh  by  birth,  a  London  clergyman  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  His  father  Timothy  Edwards  (1669-1758), 
son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Hartford,  had  graduated  at 
Harvard,  was  minister  at  East  Windsor,  and  eked  out  bis  salary 
by  tutoring  boys  for  oollcipe.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  seems  to  have  been 
a  woman  of  unusual  mental  gifts  and  independence  of  character. 
Jonathan,  the  only  son,  was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children.  The  boy 
was  trained  for  college  by  his  fsther  and  by  his  elder  sisters,  who 
aS  received  an  excellent  education.  When  ten  years  old  he  wrote 
a  semi-humorous  tract  on  the  immateriality  of  the  soul;  he  was 
interested  in  natural  history,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  wrote  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  babits  of  the  **  flying  spider."  He 
entered  Yale  College  In  1716,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
acquainted  with  Locke's  Essay,  which  influenced  htm  profoundly. 
During  his  college  oouise  he  kept  note  books  labelled  "  The  Mind.'* 
*'  Nat  oral  Scfence  "  (containing  a  discussioR  of  the  atomic 
theory,  &c.),  **  The  Scriptures  "  and  "  Miscellanies,"  had  a  grand 
plan  for  a  work  on  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  and  drew  up 
for  hi  mself  rules  for  its  composition.  Even  before  his  gsaduatioa 
\n  September  1790  as  valedictorian  and  head  of  his  class,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  well  formulated  philosophy.  The  two  years 
after  hb  graduation  he  spent  in  New  Haven  studying  theology. 
In  I7"*>7a3  be  was  for  eight  mombs  suted  supply  of  a  small 
Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  dty,  which  invited  him  to 
remain,  but  he  declined  the  call,  spent  two  months  in  study  at 
borne,  and  then  in  1724-1736  was  one  of  the  two  tutors  at  Yale, 
earning  for  himself  the  name  of  a  **  pillar  tutor  '*  by  his  steadfast 
loyalty  to  the  college  and  its  orthodox  teaching  at  the  time  wben 
Yale's  rector  (Cutler)  and  one  of  her  tutors  had  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  years  1720  to  1726  are  partially  recorded  in  his  diary  and 
ill  the  resolutions  for  his  own  conduct  which  he  drew  up  at  this 
time.  He  had  long  been  an  eager  seeker  after  salvation  and  was 
not  fully  satisfied  as  to  his  own  "  conversion  "  until  an  experience 
tn  bis  Jasi  year  in  coUegCt  when  he  lost  his  feeling  that  the 
dectioB  of  some  to  salvation  and  of  olben  to  eternal  daaanatioo 
was  "a  horrible  doctrine,"  and  reckoned  it  ** exceedingly 
pleasant,  bright  and  sweet.  "  He  now  took  a  great  and  new  joy 
in  the  beauties  of  lUiture,  and  delighted  m  the  allegorical  in- 
terpKUtion  of  the  Skmg  of  Solomon.  Balandng  these  mystic 
J^ys  it  the  stem  tone  of  bis  Reaoltttions,  in  which  he  Is  atmoat 


ascetic  In  bia  eagerness  to  Ihre  eamestly  a&d  soberly;  to  wasto  no 
tine,  to  mUntain  the  strictest  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
On  the  i5tb  of  February  1717  he  was  ordained  minister  at 
Northampton  and  assistant  to  his  grandfather,  Solonon 
Stoddard*  He  was  a  student  minister,  not  a-  visiting  pjutor,  his 
rule  being  thirteen  hours  of  study  a  day.  In  the  same  ycai  he 
married  Saiab  Piencpoot,  then  aged  seventeen,  daughter  of 
James  Pienepont  (1659-1 714),  a  founder  of  Yale,4ind  through  her 
motber  gceat-graiiddaughtef  of  Thomas  Hooker.  Of  her  piety 
and  aimoat  nun*llke  love  of  GodaadbeliH  in  Hispefaonal  love  for 
her,  Edwards  had  known  when  she  was  only  thiiteen,  and  bad 
written  of  it  with  sptritoal  enthusiasm;  she  was  of  a  bright  and 
cheerful  di^Msition,  a  practical  housekeeper,  a  model  irife  and 
the  mother  <rf  his  twelve  children.  Sokmun  Stoddard  diodoa  the 
I  tth  of  Febmary  1729,  leaiang  to  his  giandsan  thediflknlt  task 
of  the  sole  ministerial  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  and  wcahhiest 
congregations  in  the  colony,  and  one  proud  of  its  morality,  its 
culture  and  its  reputation. 

In  17J1  Edwards  preached  at  Boston  the  *'  Public  Lectors " 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  Cod  Glorified  in  Mam's 
Dfpeiidma.  This  was  bis  flist  public  attack  on  Arminlanism. 
The  leading  thought  waa  God's  abiolote  sovereignty  in  the 
work  of  redemption:  that  while  it  behoved  Cod  lo  create 
man  holy,  it  was  of  His  "  good  {deasune "  and  "  mere  and 
arbitrary  grace  "  that  any  man  was  now  made  holy,  and  that 
God  might  deny  this  grace  without  any  disparagement  to  any 
of  Hb  pcrfectiona.  la  1733  a  revival  of  idighm  began  in 
Northampton,  and  reached  such  intensity  in  the  winter  of  1734 
iand  the  foUowing  spring  as  to  threaten  the  business  of  the 
town.  In  sia  months  nculy  three  hundred  were  adantted  to  the 
church.  The  revival  gave  Edwards  an  opportnaity  of  stndtying 
the  process  of  conversion  ia  all  Hs  phases  and  varieties,  and  be 
recorded  his  observations  with  psycholo^cal  minuteness  ami 
discrimination  in  A  Pastk/ml  Narrotim  ofth§  SyrprMni  Work  of 
Cod  in  tk»  Comtrnan.  of  Momy  Hundred  Soidf  tn  Northampton 
(1737)*  A  year  hter  he  published  Dixonrsea  on  Various  Im- 
poriatU  Suhjuts,  the  five  sermou  which  had  proved  most  effective 
in  the  revival,  and  of  these  none,  he  tells  us,  waa  so  immediately 
effective  as  thatvn  the  JMSiito  of  God  in  ike  DomnaHon  ofSimmen, 
from  the  text,  **  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped."  Another 
sermon,  published  in  1734,  on  the  Re<Uiiy  of  Spiritual  light  set 
forth  what  he  regarded  as  the  Inner,  moving  prindide  of  the 
revival,  the  doctrine  of  a  '*  special "  gmce  in  the  immediate  and 
supernatural  divine  illtmiination  of  the  soul.  In  the  spring  of 
X 73  S  the  movement  began  to  subside  and  a  reaction  set  in.  But 
the  relspse  waa  brief,  and  the  Northampton  revival,  which  had 
spread  through  the  Connecticut  valley  and  whose  fame  bad 
reached  England  and  Scotland,  was  fdUowed  In  1739*1 740  by  the 
Great  Awakening,  distinctively  undM  the  leadership  of  Edwards. 
The  movement  met  with  no  sympathy  from>  the  orthodox  leadem 
of  the  chmnch.  In  174s  Edwards  pobhsbed  In  its  defence  The 
DisHnguiskiut  Marks  of  a  Worh  if  the  Spmt  of  Cod,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  phenomena  most  criticised,  the  swoooings, 
outcries  and  oonvuisiotts.  These  "  bodily  efEects^"  be  insisted. 
were  not  **  distinguishing  nuirha'*o£the  workofihe.Spirrtof  God; 
bnt  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  'revival  in  the  more 
strictly  Puritan  churches  that  in  1742  he  was  forced  to  write  a 
seoood  apology,  Tkomghis  on  the  Reoitat  in  Nem  Bn^and,  his  main 
argument  being  the  great  moral  improvement  of  the  country. 
In  the  •aiiie  pamphlet  he  defends  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  and 
advocates  preaching  terror  when  necessary,  even  to  children, 
who  in  GoA*%  sight  **  are  young  vipers  ...  if  not  Christ's."  He 
considers  "  bodily  effects  "  inddentals  to  the  teal  work  of  God, 
but  his  own  mystic  devotion  and  the  experiences  of  his  wife 
during  (he  Awakeniaf  (whldi  be  gives  in  detail)  make  him  think 
tbat  the  divine  visitation  usually  overpowcrathe  body,  a  view  iti 
support  of  which  be  quotes  Scripture.  In  reply  to  Edwards, 
Charles  Chauncy  anonymoualy  wrote  Tki  Late  Rdi^ons  Cow^ 
motions  in  New  England  Considered  (i  743)*  urging  conduct  as  the 
sole  test  of  conversion;  and  the  general  convention  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetu  Bay  protested 
"  against  disorders  in  practice  which  have  of  late  obtained  in 
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vftiioiu  partsoC  Che  brnd."  la  ipite  of  Edwards's  able  ptnipMct , 
ike  imprcasion  had  become  widespread  that  "  bodfljr  effects " 
were  recogniaed  by  the  promoters  of  the  Great  Awakeiiing=as  the 
true  teats  of  oonvenion.  To  offset  this  leelinf  Edwards  *  preached 
at  Northampton  during  the  years  1743  and  1743  a  series  of 
aermons  published  under  the  title  of  Retsgious  AjfeeH$n9  (i  746),  a 
sestatement  in  a.  mote  phiioaophical  and  general  tone  of  his  Ideas 

•  as  to  "  dtsthgoishiflg  marks."  In  1 747  he  Johied  thr  movement 
started  in  Scotland  called  the  **  concert  in  prayer,"  4uid  an  the 
same  year  published  An  HmaMe  AUempl  M  Prom^  ExpUcit 

•  Agnement  end  ViiibU  Union  of  God's  Ptopk  m  BaOraordimey 
'  Prayer  for  tko  Rmsai  of  Roligion  and  the  Adoancement  of  Chfist's 
t  Kingdom  on  Earth.    In  1749  he  publnfaed  a  memoir  of  David 

Brainerd;  the  btier  had  lived  in  his  family  for  sevcml  months, 
bad  been  constantly  attended  by  Edwards's  daughter  Jerusha,  to 
■srhom  ht  bad  beta  engaged  to  be  married,  and  had  died  at 
NorthkmptDn  on  the  7U1  of  October  1747;  and  he  had  been  a 
case  in  point  for  the  theories  of  convenkm  held  by  Edwards, 
who  had  made'elabdiata  notes  of  Bcainflrd's  conversations  and 
Confessions. 

In  17(48  tfaene  hadcome  a  crisis  in  his  ttlations  with  hiscongrega- 
tion&  The  Hatf^Way  Covwiant  adopted  by  the  synods  of  1657  and 
166a  had  made  baptism  akme  the  condition  to  the  civil  privileges 
'of  chnsch  membership',  but  not  of  participation  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Snppto.  Edwards^  grandfather  and  predecessor,  Solomon 
^(Stoddard,  had  been  even  more  liberal,  holding  that  the  Supper 
was  n  donverting  ordhiance  and  that  baptism  was  a  sufficient 
title  to  alLthe  privileges  of  the  church.  As  eady  as  1 744  Edwards, 
in  his  sermons  on  the  Religiotts  Affections,  had  plainly  intimated 
Ins  disliks  of  this  practice.  In  the  same  year  he  had  published  in 
«  dnirch  meeting  the  names  of  certain  young  people,  members  of 
the  churel^  who  were  suspected  of  reading  improper  books,'  and 
also  thenamea  of  those  who  were  to  be  caUcd  as  witnesses  in  the 
'  case.  But  witnesses  and  accused  were  not  distinguished  on  this  list, 
.an4  the  congregaikm  was  in  an  upsoar.  A  great  many,  fearing  a 
ackndal,  nchv  opposed  an  investigation  wUdi  all  had  previo\^y 
favovred.  Edwards's  preaching  became  unpopular ;  for  four  years 
|to  candidate  presentMi  himself  for  admission  to  the  church;  and 
when  one  did.  in  1748,  and  was  met  with  Edwards's  formal  but 
mfkl  and  gentle  tests,  as  expressed  in  the  DistingmsUng  Marks 
ond  later  in  QuatiAcaUons  for  Full  Comwamion  (1749)  the 
candidate  refused  to  submit  to  them;  the  church  backed  him 
:and  the  brekk  was  complete.  Even  permission  to  discuss  his 
views  in  the  pulpit  was  refused  him.  The  ecclesiastical  council 
voted  by  10  to  9  that  the  pastoral  relation -be  dissolved.  The 
church  by  a  vote  of  more  than  soo  to  ts  ratififod  the  action  of  the 
'ooUndl,  and  finally  &  town  meeting  voted  thU  Edwards  should 
not  be  altowed  to  occupy  the  Northampton  pulpit,,  though  be  did 
this  on  occasion  as  late  as  May  175$*  He  evi^Mced  norancour  or 
.spite;  his  "  Farewell  Sermon  "  was  dignified  and  teaHMtate;  not 
is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  chagrin  that  in  oi  letter  to  Scocboid  after  his 
dismissal  he  expresses  his  preference  for  Presbyterian  lo  Con- 
gregational chuvch  government.  His  position  at  thetime  was 
not  unpopular  throughout  New  England,  And  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  his  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  -cause  ol 
icgenemtion .  and  that  communicants  should  be  prolessiog 
Christians  has  since  (very  krgely  through  the  efforts  of  his  pupil 
Joseph  Bellamy)  become  a  suodard  of  New  Eogbad  Congre> 
gationalisoL 

Edwards  with  his  large  family  waa  now  thrown  ^upon  the 
worM,  but  offers  of  akl  <)uickly  came  to  him.  A  parish  in  Scotland 
could  have  been  procured^  and  he  was  called  to  a  Virginia  church. 
He  •declined  both,  to  become  in  1750  pastor  of  the  chwch  in 
Stockbridge  and  a  missionary  to  tike  Housatonic  Indian««  To 
thelndians  faepreached  through  an  mterprcter,  and  their  ifHeresU 
be  bddiy  and  successfully  defended  by  attacking  Uie  whiles 

>  Edwards  ircognlied  the  abuse  of  impulses  and  inpnwioni, 
oppiMed  itineibnt  and  lay  preachers,  and  defended  a  well-ordcf«d 
and  weU<«ducatfld  cIcrKv.  ;«,>..... 

■  The«e  were  probaoly  not  fiction  like  Pamela,  as  Sir  Le*Iie 
Stephen  sugeestcd,  for  Edwards  listed  aeveral  ol  Richardson's 
novels  for  his  own  readfng.  and  coosiderSd  Sir  CkorUt  Crandison  I 
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wlo  were  using  thdr  offidal  posiiton:  nmoilg  them  Co  Infteaift 
their  private  fortunes.  In  Stockbridge  he  wfote  the  ttumtk 
ROatim,  also  called  R»ply  to  WiUiam  (i7S3)^  ^hicb  was  aii 
answer  to  Sotomon  Williams  (i7oo-'i776),  a  relative  and  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Edw-aids  as  to  the  qualifications  fo^  fuU  eonminnion; 
and  he  there  ooraposed  the  treatises  on  which  bb  reputsttion 
as  a  philosophical  theotogian  chiefly  rests;  the  essay  on  Orightol 
Sin,  the  DissortaUon  conuming  tko  Ndinrt  of  Trut  VMne,  the 
Dissortation  concerning  the  End  for  ithieh  God  trtaiod  lUn  World, 
and  the  great  work  on  the  WiU,  written  in  foUr  months  and  n 
half,  and  published' in  1754  nnder  the  title;  Anln^iOyinto  the 
Modem  Preeailmg  Holiont  RospeoHng  Ola*  fruioin  «/  Ifte  WiU 
vkitk  is  supposed  to  bs  Essontioltif  Moral  Agmuy. 

lo  '757»  0°  the  death  of  President  Burr,  who  five  years  befote 
had  married  Edwards's  daughter  Esther,  be  rduetantly  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  College  Of  New  Jersey  (no^ir  Ptinceton 
University),  where  he  was  installed  on  the  i6th  of  Fdbruaty 
i7S8.  Abnost  fmnediately  afterwaids  he  was-  inoodatcd  for 
smallpox,  which  iHras  raging  In  Princetob  and  vielfrity;  ilnd, 
always  feeble,  ht  died  of  the  inoculation  on  the  sSth  of  Mkrch 
1758.  He  was 'buried  in- the  old  cemetery  at  Princeton.  He 
was  slender  and  fully  six  feet  UH,  and  with  his  oval,  gentle, 
almost  f emfaiine  face  looked  the  scholar  and  the  mystic. 

The  Edvardean  SysUnu—U  is  diflRcuIt  to  separate  Edwards's 
'philosophy  from  his  theology,  except  as  the  former  is  contained  !n 
the  early  notes  00  the  Mind,  where  he  says  that  matter  exists  only 
in  idea;  chat  apace  Is  Cod ;  that  minds  only  are  real;  that  in  meu- 
physical  atrictaess  .there  is  np.beins  but  upd:  that  entity  is  the 
greatest  and  onty'good;  and  that  Cod  as  infinite  entity,  wherein 
the  agreement  of  being  with  being  is  absolute,  is  the  supreme  ex* 
celleiKy.  the  supreme  good.  It  aecnks  certain  that  thoie  conclusions 
were  independent  of.  Berkeley  and  Malebranche.ajid  WerenoC  drawn 
from  Arthur  Collier's  Qavis  unvoersalis  (1713),.  with  which  diey  have 
much  in  common,  but  vrcrc  suggested,  in  part  at  least,  by  Locke's 
doctrine  of  ideas.  Newton's  theory  of  colours,  and  Cudworth's 
[*latonism,  with  all  of  which  Edwards  %Mas  early  familiar.  But  they 
were  never  devekned  a^Miaticklly,  and  tlie  coooeptien  of  the 
material^  universe  here  contended  for  docs  not  again  explicitly  re- 
appear In  any  of  his  writings.  The  fundamental  metaphysical 
postulate  that  being  and  God  are  ultimately  iqentical  remained, 
however,  the  phikwophical  basis  of  all  his  thinking,  and  reverence 
for  this  beinjE  sa  the  supreme  good  remained  the  fundamental  di» 
ptpsition  of  his  mind  Tna^t  he  did  not  interpret  this  idea  in  a  ^piuo- 
zisttc  sense  was  due  to  his  more  spiritual  conception  of  "  being  "^ 
and  to  the  reaction  on  his  philosophy  of  his  theology-  The  theo> 
io^eaX  inttiest,  indeed,  came  in  the  end  to  prraominate,  and 
philosophy  to  apfiear  as  an  instrument  for  the  defense  of  Calvuiism. 
Perhaps  tne  best  criticism  of  Edwards's  philosophy  as  a  whole  is  that* 
instead  of  being  elaborated  on  purely  rational  {)rinciples,  it  is  niixed 
up  with  a  B>'stem  of  theological  conceptions  with  wnich  it  is  never 
Thoroughly  combined,  and  thai  it  is  expostd  to  al  Ihe  diUttrbing 
effects  of  theological  controversy.  Moreover,  of  one  of  his  most 
central  convictions,  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cod  in  election,  be 
ronfesses  that  he  could  give  no  account 

Edwards's  reputation  as  a  thinker  ts  chiefly  askociated  with  his 
iroatise  on  the  Will,  whkh  is  stHI  sometfrnes  called  "  the  one  lar^e 
contribution  that  Anserica  has  made. to  ibe- deeper  phtiofophic 
tboui^ht  of  the  world."  The  aim  of  this  trcaiifc  was  to  icfMie  the 
doctrine  of  free-will,  since  he  considered  it  the  logical,  as  drstinguished 
from  the -sentimental,  ground  of  most  of  the  Armtnian  objections  to 
CaMnism.  He  defines  tlie  wiff  as-that  by'Whiieft  the  "mind  chooses 
anything.'  To  act  voluncarily,  he  says,  is  to  act  electitrtly.  So  fat 
he  and  hit  opponents^  are  agreed.  But  choice,  he  holgs,  is  not 
arbitrary :  it  is  detertfiined  in  every  case  oy ""  that  motive  which  as 
it  stands  in  the  view  Of  the'  mind  is  the  strongest."  and  that  motive 
is  strongest  which  presents  in  the  immediate  oMect  of  voKtfOn  the 
"  greatest  apparent. good,"  that  ia,'the.  greatest iiegiie  Of  agreeable* 
nesaor  pleasure* ,.  What  this  is-in  agivcn  case  depends  on  a  o|wltittidr 
of  circumstances,'  external  and  internal,  all  contributing  to  form 
the  "  cause  "  of  which  the  voluntary  act  and  its  consequences  are 
f  he  **"  effect."  Edwards  contends  that  the  cbhnexfon  be^ireen  caUse 
and  effect  here  Js  as  "sure  and  petfect"  as  in  the  nadm  of  physicat 
nature  and  constitutes  a  "  moral  necessity."  .  He  reduces  the 
opposite  doctrine  to  three  assumptions,  all  01  which  he  sho^  to  be 
untenable:  (l)  "a  self-determining  power  in  the  witl";  te)  "in- 
dtflerence ....  that  the  mind  previous  to  the  act  of  volitton  (isi 
in-ioquilibrio  ";  (3}  •"  oonlingence  ; .  .<  as  oppussd  to  . . . 
and, certain 
or  reason 

this  sense — indeed, ^       ^  , 

he  says,  is  property  applied  to  tne  will.  ^'  for  the  wiH  itseV  m 
iKit  an  agent  that  has  a  will  "*-he  urvorthfcleas  inisia  tlmi  the 
subject  wtUina  is  a  fiae  moral  i«aat,  ##4  Mguep  that  wijihont  tha 
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detarfiilaate  cooanloa  betiraeii  volitioa  and  motive  which  ht  averts 
And  the  libertmrons  deny,  moral  asency  would  be  impOBsible. 
Liberty^  he  holdt»  it  simply  freedom  Trom  o»iiitnatnl«  **  the  power 
.  .  .  tiiat  any  one  hee  to  do  aa  he  pleeset."  This  power  man  poa- 
seases.  And  that  the  dght  or  wrong  oC  choke  depends  not  oo  the 
cause  ol  choice  bat  on  iu  nature,  he  illustrates  by  the  example  of 
Christ,  whose  acts  wore  necessarily  holy,  yet  truly  virtuous,  praise- 
worthy and  rewaidable.  Even  God  Hinwetf,  Edwards  hc«e  main- 
tains, oaa  oo  other  liberty^  than  this,  to  carry  out  without  oonstiaint 
His  will,  wisdom  and  inclination. 

There  b  oo  necessary  connexion  between  Edwardi^s  doctrine  of 
the  motivation  of  choice  and  the  system  of  Calvinism  with  which  it  is 
congruent.  Similar  doctrines  have  moce  frequently  perhaps  been 
asMciated  with  theological  tceptictsm.  But. for  him  the  alternative 
was  between  Calvinism  and  Arniinianism»  unply  because  of  the 
historical  situation,  and  in  the  refutation  of  Arminiantsm  on  the 
assumptions  common  to  both  sides  of  the  oontrovcfsyt  he  must  be 
considered  completely  successfut  As^a  flemni  wgumeot  his 
account  (tf  the  detemunation  of  the  will  is  detective^  notably  in  his 
abstract  conception  ol  the  will  and  in  his  inadequate,  but  H|ggesti^e, 
treatment  of  causation,  in  iv:gard  to  which  heantidpaites  in  Mnportaat 
resfjccts  the  doctrine  of  Hume.  Instead  of  makuig  the  motive  to 
choice  a  factor  within  the  concrete  procem  of  volition,  he  regards 
it  as  a  cause  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  a  special  mental  faculty. 
Yet  his  conception  ol  this  faculty  as  functioning  only  in  and  through 
motive- and  coaracter,  incUnatioa  and  desire,  certainly  carries  us  a 
long  way  beyond  the  abstraction  in  which  his  opponents  stuck«  that 
of  a  bare  faculty  without  any  assignable  content.  Modem  psycho- 
logy has  strengthened  the  contention  for  a  fixed  connexion  between 
motive  and  act  by  reference  to  subconscious  and  unconscious  pro- 
cesses of  which  Sdwards,  who  thought  that  nothing  could  affect  the 
mind  which  was  unperceived,  little  dreamed:  at  the  same  time, 
at  least  in  some  of  its  devclopmenta,  especially  in  its  freer  use  of 
genetic  and  organic  conceptions,  it  has  rendered  much  in  the  older 
forms  of  statement  obsolete,  and  has  given  a  new  meaning  to  the 
idea  of  eelf-dctermination,  which,  as  applied  to  an  abstract  power, 
Edwards  rishtly  rejected  as  absurd. 

Edwardsa  controversy  with  the  Arminians  was  continued  In  the 
essay  on  On'fuui/  Sin,  which  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  his 
dcaui.  He  here  breaks  with  Augustine  and  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession by  arguing,  consistently  with  hb  theory  of  the  Will,  that 
Adam  had  no  more  freedom  of  will  than  we  have,  bnt  had  a  qiecial 
endowment,  a  supernatural  gift  of  grace,  which  by  rebellion  against 
God  was  lost,  and  that  this  gift  was  withdrawn  from  his  descendants, 
not  because  of  any  fictitious  imputation  of  guilt,  but  because  of  their 
real  participation  in  his  guilt  by  actual  identity  with  him  in  his 
transgression. 

The  Diuertaliou  on  tht  Naitirt  ^  Tnu  Virtue,  poethumously 
published,  is  iustly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original  works  on 
ethics  of  the  i8tb  centuiy,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  as  reproducing, 
%rith  no  essential  modibcation,  ideas  on  the  Subject  written  in  the 
author's  youth  in  the  notes  oo  the  Mind.  ^Virtne  n  conceived  as  the 
beauty  ol  moral  qualities.  Now  beauty,  in  Edwards's  view,  always 
consists  in  a  harmonious  relation  in  the  elements  involved,  an  agree- 
ment of  beii^  with  being.  He  conceives,  therefore,  of  virtue,  or 
momi  beauty,  as  consisting  in  the  cordial  agreement  or  consent  to 
intelligent  being.  He  defines  it  as  benevolence  (goodowiil),  or  rather 
as  a  disposition  to  benevolence,  towards  being  in  general.  This 
disposition,  he  argues,  has  no  regard  prinoarily  to  Dcaut^  in  the 
object,  nor  Is  it  primarfly  based  on  gratitude.  Its  first  object  is  being, 
"  ttmply  consioered,**  and  it  b  acedrdingly  proportioned,  other 
things  oeaag  equal,  to  the  object's  "  degree  of  existence."  He 
admits,  however,  benevolent  bei^  as  a  second  object,  on  the  ground 
that  such  an  ob)cct,  having  a  like  virtuous  propensity.  "  is,  as  it 
were,  cnlarKed.  extends  to,  and  in  some  sort  comprehcndt  being  in 
general."  In  i>rief.  since  God  to  the  "  being  of  beings  "  and  com- 
prehends* in  the  fullest  extent,  benevolent  consent  to  being  in 
ttneral,  true  virtue  consists  essentially  in  a.  supreme  love  to  Cod- 
Thus  the  principle  of  virtue-'Edwards  has  nothing  to  say  oif 
**  morality  — u  identical  with  the  principle  of  refigion.  I^rom  this 
•taodpoint  EdwaAb  combats  every  lower  view.  He  will  not  admit 
that  there  b  any  evidence  of  true  virtue  in  the  approbation  of  virtue 
and  hatred  of  vice,  in  the  workings  of  conscience  or  in  the  exercises 
of  the  natural  aflFectlons;  he  thiiucs  that  these  may  all  spring  from 
self-love  and  the  association  of  ideas,  from  "  instinct  '*  or  from  a 
'*  nral  fUMa  of  a  secondary  kind  "  entirciy»  ^iffeent  fiom  "  a  sense 
or  reUsh  of  the  essential  beauty  of  true  virtue.**  Nor  does  he  recog- 
nize the  possibility  of  a  tiatural  de\'elopment  of  true  virtue  out  of 
the  sentiments  directed  on  the  **  private  sjntems  '* ;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  sets  the  hiva  of  iMrticvlarbeingi  when  not  suboidiacied  to  being 
in  generalf  in  opposition  to  the  btter  and  as  equivalent  to  treating 
it  with  the  greatest  contempt.  All  that  he  aHows  b  that  the  percep- 
tion of  natural  beauty  may,  by  Its  resemblance  to  the  primary 
eptritual  beauty*,  quicken  the  diapoaition  to  divine  love  in  those 
who  are  ahoetdy  under  the  influence  of  a  truly  virtuous  temper. 

Clbsdy  connected  with  the  essay  on  Virti^  b  the  boldly  specu- 
lative uustrtalion  ea  the  End /or  tphick  Cod  Created  the  World.  As, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  vfrtue,  God's  virtue  consists  primarily 
In  love  to  Himself,  ao  His  final  end  in  creation  Is  conortved  to  be, 
not  a»  tbe  Anaiaiaos  held,  the  bappineae  of  Uia  cBntwce.  but  Ub 


ofwn  f^or/i  Edwards  supposes  In  the  nature  of  God  an  orirfoal 
disposition  to  an  "  emanatfoa  "  of  His  being,  and  it  is  the  exodleney 
of  thb  divine  being,  panicuhriy  in  the  elect,  which  b,  in  hb  view, 
the  final  cause  and  raoti¥e  of  the  world. 

Edwarda  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  pantheistic  element 
in  hb  philosophy  with  uie  individuality  implied  in  moral 
governmant.  He  seems  to  waver  between  the  opinion  that  finite 
individiiala  have  no  independent  being  and  the  opinion  that  they 
have  it  in  an  infiniteainml  degree;  and  the  conception  of  **  dagrees 
of  eaistenoa  "  in  the  essay  on  Virtue  b  not  develops  to  ducidate 
the  point.    Hb  theological  conception  of  God,  at  any  rate,  was  not 


abstractly  pantheistic,  in  spite  oi  the  abstractness  of  hb  language 
about  "  Delng,"  but  .frank^  theistic  and  triaiurian.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  triaitaman  dbtinctioos  indeed  to  be  a  necessity  of 


Hb  Essay  on  At  Trinity^  first  printed  In  1905,  was  long 
supposed  to  have  been  withheld  from  publication  beouse  of  its 
contaimng  Arian  or  Sabellian  tendencies.  It  contains  in  fact  nothing 
tnore  questionable  than  an  attempted  deduction  of  the  orthodoa 
Nioene  doctrine,  unpalatable,  however,  to  Edwards's  immcdbte 

who  were  too  little  speculative  to  appredate  hb  statement 


of  the  Sttboedination  of  the  "  pecsons  '*  in  the  divine  '*  oeconomy,'* 
and  who  openly  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  gcncmtion  of  the 
Son  as  "etetnal  nonsense  ";  and  thb  perhape  waa  the  original 
reason  why  the  essay  waa  not  published. 

Though  so  micaUy  n  achcHar  and  abstract  thinker  on  the  one 
Iland  and  on  the  other  a  mystic,  Edwards  b  best  known  to  the 
present  generation  as  a  preacher  of  bell  fire.  The  pardcular  reason 
lor  thb  seems  to  lb  in  a  single  sermon  preached  at  Enfield,  Con- 
neeticut,  in  July  lyai  from  the  text,  "  Their  foot  shall  slide  hi  due 
rime,"  and  commonly  known  from  its  title.  Sinners  in  the  Umnds  of 
en  Anffy  God,  The  occasion  of  thb  dcrmon  b  usually  overtooked. 
It  was  preached  to  a  congregation  who  were  careless  and  loose  in 
their  lives  at  a  time  when  "  the  neighbouring  towns  were  in  great 
dbtJress  for  their  souls."  A  coatempocary  account  of  it  aayi  that 
in  opite  of  Edwards's  acadende  style  of  preaching,  the  assenniy  waa 
"  deeply  impreased  and  bowed  down,  with  an  awful  conviction  of 
their  sin  and  danger.    There  waa  such  a  breathing  of  distress  and 


weeping,  that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the  people  and 
derire  auence.  that  he  might  be  heard."  Edwards  pleached  other 
sermons  of  thb  type,  but  thb  one  was  the  most  extreme.  The 
style  of  the  impreottory  sermon,  however,  was  no  more  peculiar 
to  him  than  to  hb  penod.  He  was  not  a  great  preacher  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  His  gestuxea  were  ocanty,  hb  voice 
was  not  powerful,  but  he  was  desperately  in  eaiMst,  and  he  held 
hb  audbnoe  whether  hb  sermon  contained  a  picttutsque  and  de- 
tailed description  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  or.  as  was  often 
the  case,  spoke  of  the  love  and  peace  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man. 
He  was  an  earnest,  devout  Christbn,  and  a  man  of  bbmeleas  life. 
His  insight  into  the  spiritual  life  was  profound.  Certainly  the  auit 
able  meuphysidan  and  the  most  influential  celii^tts  thinker  of 
America^  he  must  raak  in  thsology,\  dialectics,  mysticism  and  philo- 
sophy with  Calvin  and  F6nelon.  Augustine  ami  Aquinas,  Spinora 
and  Novalis;  with  Berkeley  and  Hume  as  the  great  Enriish  philo- 
sophers of  the  i8th  century;  and  with  Hamilton  and  Fmnklin  as 
the  three  American  thinkeia  of  the  same  century  of  mere  than 
provincial  iraportanoe. 

Edwards's  main  aim  had  been  to  revivify  CsJvinism,  modifying 
it  for  the  needs  of  the  timc^  and  topromotea  warmand  vital  Christian 
piety.  The  tendency  of  hb  successora  wasr—to  state  the  matter 
roughly»-to  take  some  one  of  hb  theories  and  develop  it  to  an 
extreme.  Of  hb  immedbte  followere  Joseph  Bellamy  b  distinctly 
Cdwardean  in  the  keen  logk  and  in  the  spirit  of  hb  True  Reiigiom 
Ddineated,  but  he  breaks  with  hb  master  in  hb  theory  of  general 
(not  limited)  atonement.  Samuel  Hopkins  laid  even  greater  stress 
than  Edwards  on  the  theorem  that  virtue  consists  in  dirinterested 
benevolence;  but  he  went  counter  to  Edwards  in  holding  that  un- 
conditional resignation  to  God's  decrees,  or  more  concretely,  willing- 
ness to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God,  was  the  test  of  true  regenera- 
tion; for  Edwards,  though  often  quoted  as  holding  thb  doctrine, 
protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Hopuna.  moreover, 
denied  Edwards's  identity  theory  of  original  rin,  saying  that  our 
sin  was  a  result  of  Adam  s  and  not  identical  with  it;  and  he  went 
much  further  than  Edwards  in  hb  objection  to  "  meana  of  grace," 
claiming  that  the  unregenerate  were  more  and  more  guilty  for 
continual  rejection  of  the  gospel  if  they  were  outwardly  righteous 
and  availed  themselves  of  uie  means  of  ^[race.  Stephen  West  (I735* 
1819),  too,  out-Edwardaed  Edwards  in  his  defence  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  and  John  Smalley  (1734*1830)  devekmod 
the  idea  of  a  natural  (not  moral)  inability  on  the  part  of  aum  tooocy 
God.  Emmons,  like  Hopkins,  considered  both  sin  and  hotiness 
" exercises"  of  the  will.  Thnothy  Dwight  {\7$»^l^l)  niged  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  thought  Hopkins  and  Emmone  pan- 
thebtic  and  bokUy  disagreed  with  ueir  theoryof  "  cxtrcisca»"  reckon- 
ing virtue  and  sin  as  the  result  of  mocal  choice  or  dispasitlon,  a 
position  that  waa  also  uphekl  by  Asa  Burton  (i7S*~>63^>  who 
thought  that  on  regeneration  the  dbpositSon  of  man  got  a  new  relish 
or"uste." 

JoNATUA.?!  Edwards*  the  younger  (1745-180O.  eecond  son  of 

■  -       -     -  ■  ■    -■ 

*  Besides  the  younger  Jonathan  many  of  Edwards's  descends ats 
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thft  phikMopber,  born  at  Northaapton,  Maaiachiiaetts,  on  tlie  zMx 
of  Klay  174^  abo  takes  an  important  place  among  hb  lollowen. 
He  lived  in  Stockbridge  in  I75I-I755  and  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Houaatonic  Indians  with  ease,  for  six  mooths  studJecT  among  the 
Ooeidas,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1765,  studied  theology  at 
Bethlehem.Connecticut,  under  Joseph  Bellamy,  was  licensed  topraach 
in  17661,  was  a  tutor  at  Princeton  in  1766-1769,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  white  Haven  Church,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1760-1795, 
being  then  dismissed  for  the  nominal  reason  that  the  church  could 
not  support  lum,  but  actually  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
•Half-way  Covenant  as  well  as  to  slavery  and  the  slave  tiadew  He 
preached  at  Colebroc^  Connecticut,  in  1706-1799  and  then  became 
president  -oi  Unkm  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  where  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  AuEust  i80x.  His  studies  of  the  Indian  dialects  were 
schoUrly  and  valuaUe.  He  edited  his  father's  incomplete  HiUary 
•f  the  Work  «/  Redemption^  wrote  in  answer  to  Stephen  West,  A 
pisHrtaHon  Cmetmmi  Liberty  and  NeeesHly  (C7JP7),  which  defended 
his  father's  work  on  the  Will  by  a  rather  strained  interpretation, 
and  in  answer  to  Chauncy  on  univcnal  salvation  formulated  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Edwardean,"  New  England  or  Governmental 
theory  of  the  atonement  in  The  Necessity  of  the  Atonement  and  its 
Consistency  with  Free  Crdee  in  Forgieeness  (178^).  His  eoHected 
works  were  edited  by  his  nwidson  Tryon  Edwaros  in  two^rohimes, 
with  memoir  (Andover,  184a).  His  place  in  the  Edwardean  theo- 
logy is  principally  due  to  his  defence  against  the  Univeraalists 
of  his  father's  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  namely,  that  Christ's 
death,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sinners, 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  divine  law,  but  did  not  pay  any  debt, 
and  made  the  pardon  of  all  men  a  possibility  with  Cod,  but  not  a 
necessity. 

BiBUOGRAPHY.— 'There  have  been  various  editions  of  Edwards's 
worio.  His  pupil,  Samuel  Hopkins,  in  1765  published  two  volumes 
from  manuscript  containing  eighteen  sermons  and  a  memoir;  the 
younger  Jonathan  Edwards  with  Dr  Erskine  published  an  edition 
in  4  Volumes  (1744  sqQ.)i  and  Samod  Austin  in  1808  edited  an 
edition  in  8  volumes.  In  1829  Sercno  E.  Dwight,  a  great-grandson 
of  Edwards,  published  the  Life  and  Works  in  10  volumes,  the  first 
volume  eontaining  the  memoir,  which  is  still  the  most  complete  and 
was  the  standard  until  the  publicatbn  (Boston,  1889)  of  Jonathan 
BdwardSt  by  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  who  attempts  to  ''distinguish  what  he 
(Edwards)  meant  to  affirm  from  what  he  actually  teaches."  In 
186$  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart  edited  from  original  manu- 
scripts Sdections  from  the  UnpiMished  Writings  of  Jonatian  Edwards 
e§  Ameriai  (Edinburgh,  1865,  printed  for  private  drcuUtion).  This 
was  the  only  part  of  a  complete  edition  planned  by  Grosart  that  ever 
appeared,  it  contained  the  important  Treatise  on  Grace,  Anno* 
tations  on  the  Bible,  Directions  for  Judging  of  Persons'  Experiences, 
and  Sermons,  the  last  for  the  most  part  merely  in  outline.  E.  C. 
Smydi  published  from  a  copy  Observations  Concerning  the  Scripture 
Oeconomy  of  the  Trinity  and  Covenant  of  Redemption  (New  York, 
1880},  a  careful  edition  from  the  manuscript  of  the  essay  on  the 
Flying  Spider  (in  the  Andener  Review,  January  18^)  and  "Some 
Early  Writinn  of  Jonathan  Edwards,'^  with  specimens  from  the 
manuscripts  un  Proeeedtngs  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Soetety, 
October,  1895).  In  1900  on  the  death  of  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Patie, 
the  entire  collection  of  Edwards's  manuscripts  loaned  to  htm  by 
Tryon  Edwards  was  transferred  to  Yale  University.  Professor 
Park,  like  Mr.  Grosart  before  him.  had  been  unable  to  accomplish 
the  great  task  of  editing  this  mass  of  manuscript.  **  A  Study  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  Jonathan  Edwards  "  was  published  by  F.  B.  Dexter 
in  the  Proceedings  of  Ike  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  series  a. 
vol.  XV.  (Boston.  1902),  and  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Proceedings 
appeared  **A  Study  of  the  Shorthand  Writing  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,**  by  W.  P.  Upham.  The  k>ng  sought  lor  essay  on  the 
Trinity  was  edited  (New  York,  1903)  with  valuable  introduction  and 
appendices  by  G.  P.  Fisher  under  the  title,  An  Unpublished  Essay 
of  Edwards's  on  the  Trinity  The  only  other  edition  of  Edwards 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  importance  is  Sdkcted  Sermons  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  (New  Yorlr.  1964).  edited  by  H.  N.  Gardiner,  with  brief 
biographical  sketch  and  annotations  on  seven  sermons,  one  of  which 
had  not  previously  been  published. 

For  estimates  of  Edwards  consult:  The  Vtdume  of  the  Edwards 
Family  Meeting  at  Stockbridte,  Massachusetts^  September  &-^,  A. P. 
T870  (Bc«ton,  1871}:  Jonathan  Edwards^  a  Retrospect,  Betng  the 
Addresses  Ddivered  tn  Connecticut  with  the  Unveiling  of  a  Memorial 

were  great,  brilliant  or  versatile  men.  Among  them  were:  his 
son  Pierrepont  (1750-1826),  a  brilliant  but  erratic  member  of  the 
Connecticut  bar,  toleiant  in  religious  matters  and  bitterly  hated  by 
stem  Calvinists,  a  man  whose  personal  morality  resembled  greatly 
that  of  Aaron  Burr:  his  grandsons,  William  Edwards  (1770-1851), 
an  inventor  of  important  leather  rolling  machinery;  Aaron  Burr  the 
•on  of  Esther  Edwards;  Timothy  Dwight  {\^^2-lZ\^),  son  of  Mary 
Edwards,  alnd  his  brother  Theodore  Dwight, a  Federalist oolitidaa, 
a  member,  the  secretary  and  the  hbtonan  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention; his  great-grandsons,  Tryon  Edwards  (1809-1894)  and 
Sereno  Edwaras  Dwight,  theologian,  educationalist  and  author; 
and  his  great-great-«rand9ons,  Theodore  William  Dwight.  the 
jurist,  and  Timothy  Dwight,  second  of  that  name  to  be  president 
of  Yale. 


M  ike  Pirsi  ChweJk  of  Christ  in  tforlkamptms^  MattMchuseUs,  m  tka 
One  Hwndred  and  PiftiOk  Annwersary  ef  hie  JHvmissal  from  tka 
Pastorau  of  tkat  Cksirck,  edited  by  H.  N.  Gardiner  (Boston,  1901): 
Excesses  Commemorating  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  Jonathan  Bdtsardt,  held  at  Andooer  Theetegioat  Semsnasy, 
October  4'5,  tgoj  (Andover,  X004);  and  among  the  addresses  de- 
livered at  Stockbridge  in  October  1903,  John  Dt  Witt.  **  Joitetiiaa 
Edwards:  A  Stndy,"  in  the  Princeton  Theolotieal  Reniew  (jMnnary^ 
1904).  Also  H.  C.  King,  "  Edwards  as  PhikMOpher  and  Theo* 
logian,"  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  Record,  vol.  xlv.  (1903), 
pp.  23-57;  H.  N.  Gardiner,  "The  Eariy  idealism  of  Jonathan 
Edwards."  in  the  Pkilosophical  Review,  vtil.  ix.  (1900),  pp.  573-596; 
E.  C.  Smyth,  ififMrsoM/Mifiui/o/T'AMAigy.  vol.  i.  (1897),  PP*  9^^-964; 
Samuel  P.  Hayes,  *'An  Historical  Study  of  the  Edwardean  Re- 
vivals," in  Ameru^m  Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  xiit.  (1902).  pp.  5^ 
ff.;  J.  H.  MacCracken.  *' Phdosophicaridealism  of  Edwaras'  in 
Philosophical  Review,  vol.  xi.  (1902),  pp.  26*42,  suggesting  that 
Edwaras  did  not  know  Berkeley,  but  CoiUer,  and  the  same  author'a 
Jonathan  Edwards'  idealismus  (Halfe,  1899) ;  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 
"Jonathan  Edwards,"    in  Pluhsophical  Review,  Vol.  xiiL  (i{     ' 


lehre  (Leipsig,  1901);   Samuel  Simpson,  "Jonathan  Edwards,  A 
Historical  Review,"  in  HaHford  Seminary  Record,  vol.  idv.  (1903), 

S>.  3-22;  and  The  Edwardean,  0  Quarletiy  Devoted  to  the  Hilary  e^ 
houeht  in  America  (Clinton,  New  York,  X903-1904),  edited  by 
W.  H.  Squires,  of  which  only  fonr  parts  appeamT  all  devoted  to 
Edwards  and  all  written  by  Squires.  (H.  N.  G. :  R.  Wb.) 


EDWARDS,  LEWIS  (1809-1887},  Welsh  Konconfonnist 
divine,  was  bom  in  the  parish  ol  Llapbadam  FawTt  Cardigan* 
shire,  on  the  27th  of  October  2809,  He  was  educated  at 
Aberystwyth  and  at  Lhingcitho,  and  then  himself  kept  school 
in  both  these  places.  He  had  already  begun  to  preach  for  the 
Calvinlstic  Methodists  when,  in  December  1830,  be  went  to 
London  to  take  advantage  of  the  newly-opened  univenitjr. 
In  1832  he  settled  as  minister  at  Laughame  in  CannartiienshiTe, 
and  the  following  year  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  •  q>edal 
resolution  of  the  senate  allowed  him  to  graduate  »t  the  rad  of 
his  third  session.  He  was  bow  better  able  to  farther  his  plana 
for  providing  a  trained  mfniseky  for  Us  chuzdi.  Previously, 
the  success  of  the  Methodist  preachers  had  been  due  mainly  to 
their  natural  gifts.  Edwards  made  his  home  at  BeHU,  and  there^ 
in  1837,  with  David  Charles,  his  brother-in-law,  he  opened  ft 
school,  which  ultimately  became  the  denominational  college 
for  north  Wales.    He  died  on  the  X9th  of  July  1887. 

Edwards  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  the  makers  of  modem 
Wales.  Through  his  hands  there  passed  generation  after  gener»* 
tion  of  preachers,  who  carried  bb  influence  to  every  comer  of 
the  principality.  By  fostering  competitive  meetings  and  by 
his  writings,  especially  in  Y  Traethadydd  ("Ohe  Essayist"), 
a  quarteriy  magazine  which  he  founded  in  1845  and  edited  for 
ten  years,  he  did  much  to  inform  and  educate  his  countrymen 
on  literaiy  and  theological  subjects.  A  new  college  was  built, 
at  Bala  in  1867,  for  which  be  raised  £iofioo.  His  dbief  publican 
tion  was  a  noteworthy  book  on  The  Dodrine  of  the  Atmnememt,  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  pbpil;  the  treat- 
ment is  forensic,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  merit.  It  was  due  to  him 
that  the  North  and  South  Wales  Calvinistic  Methodist  Associa- 
tions united  to  form  an  annual  General  AsaemUy;  he  was  its 
moderator  in  x866  and  agitin  in  1876.  He  was  soctessful  in 
bringing  the  various  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order  Into 
closer  touch  with  each  other,  and  unwearying  in  his  efforts  to 
promote  education  for  his  countrymen. 

See  Bywy^-  a  Uythyrau  v  Parch.  {i.e.  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev,) 
Lewis  Edwards^  DJ).,  by  his  son  T.  C.  Edwards. 

EDWARDS,  RICHARD  {e.  x523-r566),  Eng^  musldan  and 
playwright,  was  bom  in  Somcrsetihire,  became  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Cfarisii  College,  Oxford,  in  1540,  and  took  his  M.  A.  d^ree 
in  1547.  He  was  appointed  in  isdr  a  gentkuAU  of  the  chapel 
royal  and  master  of  the  children,  and  entered  Lincoha's  Inn  in 
r564,  where  at  Christmas  in  that  year  he  produced  a  pUy  which 
was  acted  by  his  choir  boys.  Chi  the  3id  of  September  1566 
his  play,  Palamon  and  AHste^  was  petfonned  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Another 
play,  Danum  and  Pilhias,  tragic  in  subject  but  with  scenes  of 
vulgar  farce,  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1567-8,  appeared 
in  X571  and  was  reprinted  in  1582;  it  may  be  found  in  Dodalcy^ 


EDWARDS,  T.  C— EDWIN,  JOHN 


OU  Pkys,y6i  I,  and  AmSmi  BHiisk  Drama,  vol  i  It  i>  writUlk 
in  rhymed  lioct  of  rude  constrxiction,  varying  in  kngth  and 
neglecting  the  caesura.  A  number  of  the  author's  shorter  pieces 
arc  preserved  in  the  Paradise  ef  Dainty  Dniees,  first  published 
in  1575,  >nd  reprinted  in  the  British  Bikliap'apksr,  voL  iii.; 
the  best  known  are  the  lines  on  May,  the  Amaniwmlrae,  and 
the  Commendation  af  Music,  which  has  the  honour  of  furnishing 
a  stanza  to  Xameo  and  JidieL  The  Historic  of  Damocks  and 
Dienise  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  1578  edition  of  the  Paradise', 
Sir  John  Hawkins  credited  him  with  the  part  song  "  In  going  to 
my  lonely  bed  ";  the  words  ace  certainly  his,  and  probably 
the  music.  In  his  own  day  Edwards  was  highly  esteemed.  The 
fine  poem, "  The  Soul's  Knell,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  him  when  dying. 

Sec  Gratis  DieL  of  Afaisic  (new  edition);  the  Skaktspoate  See, 
Papers^  vol.  ii.  art.  vi ;  Waxd,  En^isk  Dram,  Literature,  vol,  L 

EOWAIIDS,  THOMAS  CHARLES  (1837-1900),  Wekh  Jfon- 
confoonist  divine  and  cdncatiottiatt  was  beni  at  Bala,  MerionBth, 
on  the  ssnd  of  September  i8j7»  the  son  of  Lewis  Edwards  (9.9.)l 
His  resolve  to  become  a  minister  was  deepened  by  the  revival  of 
i85ft»x859.  After  taking  hiadegnesat  London  (B.A.  i86i,M.A. 
S862),  he  matriculated  at  St  Alban  Hall,  Ozfotd,  in  Octcftm 
186s,  the  university  having  Just  been  opened  to  dissenteta.  He 
obtained  a  scholarshq»  at  Lincoln  Colkge  in  1864,  and  took  a 
fint  dasB  in  the  school  of  Litecae  Humaniores  in  x866.  He  was 
cspedaliy  influenced  by  MarkPatUsoa  and  Jowett,who€OQnaelled 
him  to  be  true  to  the  church  of  his  father,  InirhSch  he  had  almady 
been  ordained.  Early  in  1867  he  bcessne  adalster  at  Windsor 
Street,  Liverpool,  but  left  it  to  become  fint  principd  of  the 
University  CoUege  of  Wales  at  Abeiystwyth,  which  had  been 
established  throngh  the  efforts  of  Sir  Ki^  Owen  and  other 
enthusiasta.  The  coUcfe  was  opened  with  a  stafl  of  three  pro- 
fnson  and  twenty-five  students  in  October  1879^  atad  for  some 
yean  ita  career  was  chequered  enough.  Edwarda,  bowtver, 
pfoyad  a  skilful  pOoi,  and  his  hold  on  the  ailection  of  the  Welsh 
people  enabled  him  to  mise  the  college  to  a  high  kwd  of  efficiency. 
When  it  was  dcatroyed  by  fire  in  1885  he  oolkctcd  iss^Aoo  to 
rebuild  it^  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  Ufififoo  being  given  by 
the.  government  {iwfioofi  and  by  the  people  of  Aberystwyth 
(£5ooo>.  In  189X  he  gave  op  what  had  been  the  main  work  of 
his  life  to  accept  an  undertaking  that  was  even  nearer  hb  heart, 
the  principalship  of  the  tbeotogical  coUegs  at  Bala.  A  stroke  of 
paxml^is  in  1894  ^ataUy  weakened  him,'  hut  he  continued  at 
work  till  ha  death  on  the  sand  of  March  1900.  The  Calvxnistic 
Methodist  Church  of  Wales  bestowedon  himevery  honour  in  their 
pocsesBion,  and  he  received  the  degreeof  D  J).  ftemlheuniveEBitin 
of  Edinbnigh  (1887)  and  Wales  (1898).  His  chief  works  were  a 
Commentary  an  i  Corinthians  (1885),  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrems 
("  Expositor's  Bible  "  series,  1888),  and  The  Cad-Man  C*  Davies 
Lecture,"  1895). 

BDWARDSVILU^  a'dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  south-westem  part  of  the  sUte,  on 
Cahokia  Creek,  about  x8m.N.E.  of  St  Louia.  Pop.  (1890)  3561; 
(1900)  4157  (573  foreign-bom);  (1910)  50x4^  Edwardaviile  is 
served  by  the  Toledo,  St  Louis  &  Western,  the  Wabash,  the 
Litchfield  &  Madison,  and  the  Illinois  Terminal  railways,  sod  is 
connected  with  St  Louis  by  three  electric  hnca.  It  has  a  Carnegie 
libmiy.  The  city**  principal  manufactures  are  carriages,  ploughs, 
brick,  osadnaery,  sanitaxy  ware  and  plumber'a  goods.  Bittf- 
minous  coal  is  extensive^  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Adjoiidng 
Edwardsvilleis  the  co-operative  village  Leclairefunlnoorporaied), 
with  the  factory  of  the  N.O.Ndson  MamilactttriagCo.,  makers  of 
phimber'a  sappliea^  brass  goods,  sonftary  fixtnvea,  ftc;  the 
villas  was  founded  in  1890  by  Nelson  O.  Neboa  (b.  1844)1  and 
oeady  all  of  the  lesidenta  are  employed  by  the  company  of  which 
he  ii  the  head;  they  share  to  a  certain  eiAent  in'its  profits,  and  ate 
anoouraged  to  own  their  own  bonMa^  The  aunpangr  supports  a 
school,  Ledaire  Academy,  and  has  buflt  n  chib-bouse,  bowling 
alleys,  tennis-courts,  faase-baJl  grounds,  8bc*  The  first  settlement 
on  the  tive  of  EdwaidsYille  was  made  in  x8ia,  and  in  1815  the 
town  was  laid  out  and  named  ih  honour  of  Ninian  Edwards 
<S77S-*i833),  the  governor  of  the  lUinoia  Territoiy  <x8o9-x8tfi>» 


and  later  United  Sutcs  senator  (t8t8-x8a4)  and.  gotfeinor  of 
the  state  of  Illinois  (182^x830) .  EdwardsvtUe  was  laeorporated  * 
in  x8x9  and  received  hs  present  charter  in  X87S. 

EDVAED6VILLB,  a  borough  of  Luaeme  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehaiuia  river, 
adjoining  Kingston  and  dose  to  the  north-western  limits  of 
Wilkea-Barre  (on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dver),  in  the  north- 
eutem  part  of  the  state;  the  offidal  luune  of  the  post  office  is 
Edwardsdakk  Pop.  (X890),  3284;  (1900),  5x65,  of  whom  2645 
were  foieign-bom;(x9iooensus), 8407.  It  is  servedby  the  electric 
line  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  &  Wyoming  Valley  Traction  Co.  Coal 
mining  and  brewing  are  the  chief  industii^.  EdwardsvHle  was 
incorporated  in  1884. 

tji9Vi,  AxDuna  or  EowDts  (s85-^33)»  king  of  Northumbzia, 
was  the  son  of  Ella  of  Deira.    On  the  seizure  of  Deira  by  iEthel- 
trith  of  Bemida  (probaUy  605),  Edwin  was  expelled  and  is  said 
to  have  taken  refuge  with  Cadf an,  king  of  Gwynedd.    After  the . 
battle  of  Chester,  in  which  iEthelfrith  defeated  the  Welsh, 
Edwin  fled  to  Rcedwald,  the  powerful  king  of  East  AngKa,  who 
alter  some  wavering  espoused  his  cause  and  defeated  and  akwl 
iEthelf  nth  at  the  river  Idle  te  6x  7.    Edwin  thereupon  succeeded 
to  the  Northumbrian  throne,  driving  out  the  sons  of  Athelfrith. 
There  Is  little  evidence  of  cxteraal  activity  on  the  part  ai  Edwin 
before  625.  It  is  prdbabfe  that  theconquest  of  the  CAtic  kingdom 
of  Elmet,  a  district  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  the  modem  Leeds, 
ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Cerdic  (Cered^)  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  peiiod,  aixi  this  may  have  led  to  the  later  quarad  with 
Cadwallon,  Idngof  Gwynedd.    Edwin secmaalso to haveonnexed  * 
Lindsey  to  his  kingdom  by  62$,    In  this  year  he  entered  upon 
negotiation^  with  Eadbaid  of  Kent  for  a  muriage  with  his  S&ta 
i£theibex|p    It  was  made  a  condition  that  Christianity  should  be 
t<^rated  in  Northumbria,  and  accordio|^y  Paulinus  was  conr 
sectated  bbhop  by  Justus  m  625,  and  was  sent  to  Northmnbria 
with  ^thdb^.    According  to  Bede,  Edwin  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  Christianity  owing  to  a  vision  he  had  seen  at  the 
court  of  Rcedwald,  and  in  626  he  aUowcd  Eanfled,  his  daughter 
by  iEthdberg,  to  be  baptined.    On  the  day  of  the  birth  of  his 
daughter^  the  king's  life  had  been  attempted  by  Eoiittr,  an 
emissary  of  Cwf  chclffl,king  of  Wesscx.  Preserved  by  the  devotion 
of  his  thegn  LtUa^dwin  vowed  to  become  a  Christian  if  victorious 
over  his  treacherous  enemy.    He  was  successful  in  the  ensuing 
campai^i,  and  abstained  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  race. 
A  letter  of  Pope  Boniface  hdped  to  decide  him,  and  after  con- 
sulting his  friends  and  coun^ors,  of  whom  the  priest  Coifi 
afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  destroying  the  temple  at 
(}oodmanham,  he  was  baptized  with  his  people  and  nobles  at 
York,  at  Baster  627.    In  this  town  he  granted  Psulinus  a  see, 
built  a  wooden  church  and  began  one  of  stone.    Besides  York, 
Ycaverfng  and  Madmln  in  Bemida,  and  Catterick  in  Deira,  were 
the  chief  scenes  of  the  woit  of  Paulinus.    It  was  the  influence  of 
Edwin  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia. 
Bede  notices  the  ptiaceful  sUte  of  Britain  at  thb  time,  and  relates 
that  Edwin  was  preceded  on  hb  progresses  by  a  kind  of  standard 
like  that  home  before  the  Roman  emperors.   In  633  Cadwallon  of 
North  Wales  and  Penda  of  Merda  rose  against  Edwin  and  slew 
him  at  Hatfield  near  Doncaster.    His  kinsman  Osric  succeeded  iar 
Defra,  aiKi  Eanfrith  the  son  of  iEthdfrith  in  Bemlcia.    Bede  telb 
us  thi^  Edwin  had  subdued  the  blands  of  Anglesey  and  Man,  and 
the  A  miafer  Combriae  record  that  he  besieged  Cad waDon  (perhaps 
in  632)  in  the  island  of  Glaimauc(Puffin  Island).  He  was  definitely 
xecognised  as  overlord  by  all  the  other  AngkHSazon  kings  of  InS 
day  except  Eadbaid  of  Kent. 

See  Bede,  Hist.  Bed.  (ed.  Plummer,  Oxfotd,  1S96),  H.  5, 9, 11.  X2. 
13,  IS,  16k  18,  20:  Nennius  (ed.  San  Martc,  1844).  |  63;  Vita  S. 
OswaUi,  iz.  Simeon  of  Ouriiam  (ed.  Anold,<  London,  if 


vol.  i.  RS.). 


i882»-i885, 
(F.C.M.B.) 


EDWIN,  iOBH  (1749^x790),  EngUsh  actor,  was  borh  in  London 
on  the  xoth  of  August  1749,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  As  a 
youth,  he  appeared  in  the  provinces,  in  minor  parts;  and  at 
Bath  in  X768  he  formed  a  connexion  with  a  Mrs  Wafansley,  a 
milfiner,  who  bore  hiiA  a  son,  but  whom  he  afterwards  deserted.. 
Hb  ibst  London  appearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  in  X776  as 
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FUw  in  Siaud  Poole's  Tkt  Counen,  but  when  Geoxge  Colmaii 
took  over  the  theatre  he  was  given  better  parts  and  became  its 
leading  actor.  In  1779  be  wss  at  Covent  Garden,  and  played 
there  or  at  the  Haymarket  until  his  death  on  the  3  ist  of  Cktober 
1790.  Ascribed  to  him  are  Tke'last  Leptey  of  John  Edwin,  1780; 
Bdwiris  JaU  and  Sdwin*s  PiUs  to  Purge  MdoncMy. 

His  SOD,  JOBN  Edwin  (1768^x805),  made  a  first  ai^earance 
on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  aa  Hengo  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Boniuta  in  1778,  and  from  that  time  acted  frequently 
with  his  father,  and  managed  the  private  theatricals  organised 
by  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Barrymore  at  Wargrave,  Berks. 
In  179X  be  married  Elisabeth  Rebecoa  Rkhards,  an  actress 
already  well  known  in  juvenile  parts,  and  played  at  the  Hay- 
market and  dsewhere  thereafter  with  her.  He  died  in  Dublin 
on  the  asad  of  February  1805.  His  widow  Joined  the  Drury 
Lane  company  (then  playing,  on  account  of  the  fiie  of  1809,  at 
the  Lyceum),  and  took  all  the  leading  characters  in  the  comedies 
of  the  day.    ^e  died  on  the  3rd  of  August  1854. 

EDWY  (Eaowic),  "Tst  Tkol**  (c.  940-^59)»  lung  of  the 
Eai^ish,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Edmund  and  iElf^u,  and 
succeeded  h»  undo  Eadred  in  955,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  yeats  old.  He  was  crowned  at  Kingston  by  Archbishop 
Odo,  and  bis  troubles  began  at  the  coronation  f  easL  He  had 
retired  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the  ladies  Athdgif  u  (perhaps 
his  fosler^mother)  and  her  daughter  ^Ifgifu,  whom  the  king 
intended  to  many.  The  nobles  resented  the  Idng's  withdrawal, 
and  he  waaindurad  by  Dunstan  and  Cyncsige,  bishop  of  Lichfield, 
to  return  to  the  feast;  Edwy  naturally  resanted  this  inter- 
ference, and  in  957  Dunstan  was  driven  into  odle.  By  the  year 
956  iEUgifu  had  become  the  king's  wife,  but  in  958  ^ochbishop 
Odo  of  Canterbury  secured  their  separation  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  too  closely  akin.  Edwy,  to  judge  from  the  dis- 
proportJonately  large  numbers  of  chartus  issued  during  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  weakly  lavish  in  the  grantlnig  of 
privileges,  and  soon  the  chief  men  of  Merda  and  Northumbria 
were  disgusted  by  ha  partiality  for  Wessex.  The  result  was 
that  hi  the  year  957  hia  brother,  the  iEtheling  Edgar,  was  chosen 
as  king  by  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians.  It  is  probable 
that  no  actual  conflict  took  place,  and  in  959,  on  Edwy's  death, 
Edgar  acce^d  peaceably  to  the  combined  kingdoms  of  Wessex^ 
Merda  and  Northumbri^ 

AuTROKrms.«-5bsofi  Ckromde  (ed.  Earie  and  Plamnier,  OxfonJ), 
svb  ann,\  Memorials  ef  St  Dunstan  (od.  Scubbs,  Rolls  Series); 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Cista  regum  (ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Scries): 
Birch,  Cartularium  Saximicum,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  932*1046;  Florence  oC 
Worcester. 

EECKHOUT,  GBRBRAND  VAN  DEH  (1621-1674),  Dutch 
painter,  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  X9th  of  Augiist  1621,  entered 
early  into  the  studio  of  Rembrandt.  Thoui^  a  companion 
pupil  to  F.  Bol  and  Govaert  Flinck,  be  was  inferior  to  both  in 
skill  and  in  the  extent  of  his  practice;  yet  at  an  early  period 
he  assumed  Rembrandt's  manner  with  such  success  that  his 
I»cturcs  were  confounded  with  those  of  his  master;  and,  even 
in  modem  days,  the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus," 
in  the  Berlin  museum,  and  the  "  Presentation  in  the  Temple," 
in  the  Dresden  gallery,  have  been  held  to  represent  worthily 
the  style  of  Ren^brandt,  As  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  Eeckhout's 
imitation  we  may  dte  his  "  IVesentation  in  the  Temple,"  at 
Berlin,  which  is  executed  after  Rembrandt's  print  of  xdjo^  and 
his  "  Tobit  with  the  Angel,"  at  Brunswick,  which  is  composed 
on  the  same  background  as  Rembrandt's  "Philosopher  in 
Thought."  Ecckhout  not  merely  copies  the  subjects;  he  also 
takes  the  shapes,  the  figures,  the  Jewish  dress  and  the  pictorial 
effects  of  his  master.  It  is  diflicult  to  form  an  exact  judgment 
of  Eeckhout's  qualities  at  the  outset  of  hb  career.  His  earliest 
pieces  ai«  probably  those  in  which  he  more  faithfully  reproduced 
Rembrandt's  peculiarities.  Exdosivdy  his  is  a  tinge  lOf  gteen 
in  shadows  marring  the  harmony  of  the  work,  a  certain  gaudiness 
of  jarring  tints,  uniform  surface  and  a  touch  more  qui^k  than 
subtle.  Besides  the  picture&already  mentioned  we  should  dass 
amongst  early  productions  on  this  account  the  "  Woman  taken 
i;i  Adultexy,"  at  Amsterdam^ "  Anna  presenting  her  Son  lo  the 


High  Priest,"  in  the  Louvre;  the  **  SpQilkany,"  at  Turin;  antf 
the  "  Qrcumdsion/*  at  Csssd.  Eeckhout  matriculated  early 
in  the  Gild  of  Amsterdam.  A  Hkeiieas  of  a  lady  at  a  dressing- 
table  with  a  string  of  beads,  at  Vienna,  bears  the  date  of  1643, 
and  proves  that  the  msster  at  this  time  possessed  more  imilative 
skill  than  genuine  mastery  over  nature.  As  he  grew  dder  he 
soeceeded  best  in  portraits,  a  very  fair  ezampk  of  which  is  that 
of  the  historian  Dappers  {1669) ,  in  the  Stidd  collection.  Eeck- 
hout occBsionaBy  varied  his  style  io  as  to  recall  in  later  years  the 
"  small  masters  "  of  the  Dutch  school.  Waagen  justly  diuws 
attention  to  his  following  of  Terbuig  in  **  Gambling  Soldiers," 
at  Stafford  House,  and  a  "  Soldiers'  Merrymaking,"  In  the  coIlec> 
tion  of  the  marquess  of  Bute.  A  "  Sportiman  with  Hotmds," 
probably  executed  in  1670,  now  in  the  Vander  Hoo  gallery,  azid 
a  "  Group  of  Children  with  Goau  "  (1671),  in  the  Henhitage^ 
hardly  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  artist's  first  education.  Amongst 
the  best  of  Eeckhout's  works  **  Christ  in  the  Temffle  "  (i66s), 
at  Munich,  and  the  "  Haman  itnd  Mordecal "  of  1665,  at  Luton 
House,  occupy  a  good  place.  Keckhout  died  at  Amsterdam  on 
the  a  2nd  of  October  1674. 

BBU  The  common  freshwater  eel  (Lat.  angttiUa;  O.  Eng. 
oO  belongs  to  a  group  of  soft-rayed  fishes  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  an  opening  to  the  alr-bkidder  and  the  absence  of 
the  pelvic  lins.  With  Its  neartst  relatives  It  forms  the  family 
MuraeHtdoe,  all  of  which  are  of  elongated  cylindrioil  form. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  ed  are  the  momentary  scales  buried 
in  the  skin,  the  well-devdopod  pectoral  fins,  the  rounded  tail  fin- 
continuous  with  tbs  dorsal  and  ventral  fins.  Only  one  other 
species  of  the  family  ocean  in  British  waters,  namely,  the  conger, 
which  is  usually  much  laiger  and  lives  in  the  sea.  In  the  conger 
the  eyes  are  hirger  than  in  the  eel,  and  the  upper  jaw  overlaps 
the  lower,  whereas  In  the  ed  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
upper.  Both  qiedes  are  voracious  and  predatory,  and  feed 
on  almost  any  animal  food  they  can  obtain,  living  or  dead. 
The  conger  is  espedaily  fond  of  squid  or  Other  Cephalopods^ 
while  the  eel  greedily  devours  carrion.  The  common  eel  occurs 
in  aU  the  riven  and  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  except  those  draining 
towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Bladt  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  also  occun  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Korth  America.  The 
conger  has  a  wider  range,  extending  from  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  East  Indian  Archi^ 
pdago  and  Japan.    It  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ovaries  of  the  ed^esemble  somewhat  those  of  the  salmon  in 
stmcture,  not  forming  dosed  saos,  as  in  the  majority  of  Teleostd, 
but  consisting  of  kuninae  exposed  to  the  body  cavity.  The 
laminae  in  which  the  eggs  are  produced  aro  very  numerous,  and 
are  attached  transversely  by  thdr  inner  edges  to  a  membranous 
band  running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body-cavity.  The 
majority  of  the  eels  captured  for  market  are  females  with  the 
ovaries  in  an  immature  condition.  The  male  ed  was  fint  dis- 
covered in  1875  by  Syrski  at  Trieste,  the  testis  bdag  described  by 
him  as  a  lobed  dongated  organ,  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  ovary  in  the  femalie,  surrounded  by  a  smooth  surface  without 
laminae.  He  did  not  find  ripe  spermatosoa.  He  discovered  the 
male  by  examiniqg  small  spedmetts,  all  the  larger  bring  female. 
L.  Jacoby,  a  later  observer,  found  no  males  exceeding  19  in.  in 
length,  while  the  female  may  reach  a  Icn^h  of  39  in.  or  more. 
Dr  C.  G.  J.  Petersen,  in  a  paper  pubfished  in  1S96,  states  that  in 
Denmark  two  kinds  of  eels  are  distinguished  by  the  fidiermen, 
namdy,  ydlow  eels  and  silver  eels.  The  silver  eds  ate  further 
distinguished  by  the  shape  of  the  snout  and  the  siae  of  the  eyes. 
The  snout  in  front  of  the  eyes  is  not  flat,'  as  in  the  yellow  «els,  but 
high  and  compressed,  and  therefore  appears  more  pofaited,  while 
the  eyes  are  much  larger  and  directed  outwards.  In  both  kinds 
there  are  males  and  females,  but  Petenea  shows  that  the  ydlow 
eels  change  into  silver  eds  when  they  migrate  to  the  sea. ' '  Tho 
sexual  organs  hi  the  silver  eds  are  more  developed  than  In  tho 
yeUow  eels,  and  the  former  have  almost  or  entfrdy  ceased  to  tako 
food.  The  male  sDver  eds  are  from  tt^  to'  19  In:  ialengthi 
the  females  from  i6|  to  about  59  in.  It  Is  evident,  therefore^ 
that  if  eds  only  spawn  once,  they  do  not;  all  i«ach  the  same  ifstf 
when  they  beoome  sexually  mature^    The  nate  conger  waa-firn 
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described  in  iBi9  by  Hermes,  wbo  obtained  4  ripe  specimeii 
in  the  Berlin  Aquarium.  This  specimen  was  not  quite  H  (t. 
in  knstht  and  of  the  nnmerous  males  which  have  been  identified 
at  the  Plymouth  Laboratory,  none  exceeded  this  length.  The 
Ivge  numbczs  of  conger  above  this  size  caught  for  the  market 
are  all  immature  {emales.  Female  conger  d  s  or  6  ft.  in  length 
and  weighing  from  30  to  59  lb  are  common  enought  and  occasion- 
ally they  exceed. tb^  limits.  The  largest  recorded  was  S  ft.  3  ia 
long,  atid  weighed  i^S  Ibw 

There  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  fcels  and  conger  spawn 
but  onoe  in  that  lives,  and  die  soon  after  they  have  dischotgod 
their  generative  products.  When  kept  in  aquaria,  both  male 
and  lemale  conger  are  vigorous  and  voradoos.  The  males 
sooner  or  later  cease  to  feed,  and  attain  to  the  sexually  mature 
condition,  emitting  ripe  milt  when  handled  and  gently  squeesed. 
They  live  in  this  condition  five  oc  six  months,  taking  no  iood 
imd  showing  gsadAat  wasting  and  disease  of  the  bodily  organs. 
The  eyes  and  akin  become  ukerated,  the  sight  is  entirely  lost, 
and  the  bones  become  soft  ihroigh  loss,  of  lima  The  iemalcs 
also  after  a  time  cease  to  feed,  and  live  in  a  fasting  condition 
for  five  or  six  months,  during  which  time  the  ovaries  develop 
and  reach  great  size  and  weight,  while  the  bones  become  soft 
and  the  teeth  disappear.  The  female,  however,  abvays  dies  in 
confinement  before  the  ova  are  perfectly  Vipe  and  before  they 
are  13>cratcd  from  the  ovarian  tissue.  The  absence  of  >iome 
necessary  condition^  perhaps  merely  of  the  pressure  which  exists 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  evidently  prevents  the  complete 
development  .of  the  ovMy.  The  invariable  death  of  the  fish  In 
the  saaM  almost  ripe  condition  leads.to  the  conclusbn  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  fish;  dioa  after  the  mature  ova  have  been 
discharged.  G.  B.  Crassi  states  thAt  be  obtained  ripe  male  ccls^ 
and  ripe  specimens  el  JHurama,  another  ^nus  of  the  family, 
in  the  whirlpools  of  the  Strait  of  Messina.  A  ripe  lethaie  Maraena 
has  also  been  described  at  Zanxibar.  Gravid  female  eelsi  t,c. 
specimens  with  ovaries  greatly  enlarged,  have  been  occasionally 
obtained  in  fresh  wabet,  but  (here  is  no  doubt  thai,  normally, 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  only  in  the  sea. 

Until  recent  years  notUng  was  known  from  direct  observation 
ooi)cemio|^  the  repcodnction  ol  the  commbn  eet  or  any  species 
of  the  f afic^y.  It  was  a  welHuiOwn  fact  that  large  eels  mSgrated 
towards  the  sea  in  autumn,  and  that  iathn.spring  small  transr 
parent  eels  of  s  in^  in  length  and  upwacds'were  common  on  the 
thoro  under  stones,  and  ascended  rivets  and  streams  in  vast 
swarms.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore-,  to  infer  that  the  mature 
eels  spawned  in  the  sea,  and  thai  there  the  young  were  developed. 

A  gcoup  of  peculiar  small  fishes  were,  however,  known  which 
called  Leptocephall,  Uwi  the  smaU  proportional  siae  of 


LepteoepbalL    (By  periiiis«ion  of  J.  &  A.  ChurchilL) 

the  head*  The  first  of  these  described  was  captured  in  1763 
near  Holyhead,,  and  became  the  type  of  L.  Aforrisii,  other 
specimens  of  which  hayc  been  taken  either  near  the  shore  or  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Other  forms  placed  in  the  same  genus 
bad  been  taken  by  surface  fishing  in  the  Meditenanean  and  in 


tropiqd  ocean  currents.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Leptocephall, 
in  addition  to  the  smallness  of  the  head,  are  their  ribbon-like 
shape  and  their  glassy  transparency  during  life.  The  body  is 
flattened  from,  side  to  side,  and  broad  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  edge.  Like  the  eels,  they  are  destitute  of  pelvic  finis 
and  no  generative  organs  have  been  observed  in  them  (see  fig.). 

In  1864  the  American  naturalist,  T.  N.  Gill,  published  the  con- 
clusion that  L.  UorrUa  was  the  young  or  larva  of  the  conger,  and 
Iicptocephali  generally  the  young  stages  of  species  of  idttraenidat. 
In  1 386  this  ^conclusion  was  confirmed  from  direa  observation 
by  Yves  Delage,  who  kept  alive  in  a  tank  at  Roscofi  a  specimen 
of  L.  IfonUU,  and  saw  it  gradually  transformed  into  a  young 
conger.  From  1887  to  189J  Professor  Grassi  and  Dr  Calandruccio 
carried  on  careful  and  successful  researches  into  the  development 
of  the  leptocephall  at  Catania,  in  Sicily.  The  specimens  .were 
captured  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
transformation  of  l*,  MorrisU  into  young  conger,  and  of  various 
other  forms  of  Leptocephalus  into  other  genera  of  Mura^tdae, 
such  as  Jduracna,  Congrvrnwraaw  and  Ophichthys,  was  observed. 
In  1894.  the  same  author^  published  the  announcement  that 
another  species  of  Leptoqephalus,  namely,  L.  breHrMtris,  was 
the  larva  of  the  common  eek  This  larval  form  was  captured 
in  numbers  with  otherLeptocephali  in  the  stroi^g  currents  of 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  In  the  metamorphosis  of  all  Leptocephali 
a  great  reduction  in  size  occurs.  Tho  L.  breairoslris  reaches  a 
length  of  8  cm.|  or  a  little  more  than  7\  in.,  while  the  perfectly- 
formed  young  eel  is  3  in.  k>ng  or  a  little,  more* 

The  Italian  naturalists  have  also  satisfied  themselves  that 
certain  pelagK  fish  eggs  originally  described  by  Raffaele  at  Naples 
arc  the  eggs  of  Muraeuidae,  and  that  among  them  are  the  eggs 
of  Ccnger  and  Anguilh.  They  believe  that  these  eggs,  although 
free  in  the,  water,  remain  usually  near  the  bottom  at  great 
depths,  and  that  fertilization  takes  place  under  similar  conditions. 
No  fish  eggs  of  the  kind  to  which  reference  is  here  mad^  have 
yet  been  obtained  on  the  British  coasts,  although  coqger  and 
eels  are  sq  abundant  there..  Raffaele  described  and  figured  the 
larva  newly  hatched  from  one  of  the  eggs  m)der  consideration, 
and  it  is  evident  that  ihis  larva  is  th^  earliest  stage,  of  a 
Leptocephalus. 

Although  young  eels,  some  d  them  moro  or  less  flat  and 
transpfjreat,  are  common  enough  on  the  co^ts  of  Great  Britain 
and  nortfa-wesiem  Europe  in  spring,  i^ejther  eggs  nor  specimens 
of  Leptocephalui  brevUrostris  have  .yet  been  taken  in  the  North 
Sea,  English  Channel  or  other  shalbw  waters  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  British  Isfainds,  or  in  the  Baltic.  Marked  eels  have 
been  proved  to  migrate  from  the  inmost  part  of  the  Baltic  to 
the  Kattegat.  Recently,  however,  search  has  been  made  for  the 
larvae  in  the  more  distant  and  deeper  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
(Xean.  In  May  1904  a  true  larval  specimen  was  taken  at  the 
snriace  south-west  of  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  another  was.  taken 
40  m.  north  by  west  of  AchiU  Head,  Ireland.  In  1905  ntmibexs 
were  taken  ia  deep  water  in  the  Atlantic  The  evidence  at  present 
available  indicates  that  the  spawning  of  mature  eels  takes  place 
beyond  the  xoo  fathom  line,  and  that  the  young  eels  which  reach 
the  coast  are  already  4.  year  old.  As  ecb,  both  young  and  old, 
are  able  to  live  for  a  long  time  out  of  water  and  have  the  habit 
of  travelling  atnight-over  land  in  wet  grass  and  in  damp  weather, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  their  presence  in  wells,  ponds 
or  other  isolated  bodies  of  fresh  water  at  any  distance  from 
the  sea. 

See  "  The  Eel  QooltioQ,"  Rgptrt  US.  CamrnisMtMer  «/  Fisheries 
/or  iS/ft  (Washington.  1882):  J.  T.  Cunningham,  "  ReprDductioa 
and  Development  of  the  Conger."  Joum,  Mar,  BuU.  Assn.  vol.  ii.; 
C.  G.  J.  Petersen.  Report  Dan.  Biol.  SUtlion,  v.  (1894};  G.  B,Grasa, 
Quart.  Joum.  Mk,  Sei.  vol.  xxxix.  (1897).  (J'T**  G.) 

BFfENDI  (a  Turkish  word,  corrupted  from  the  Gr.  aCdli^njs, 
a  lord  or  master),  a  title  of  respect,  equivalent  to  the  English 
**  SAT*'  in  the  Turkish  empire  and  some  other  eastern  countries. 
It  followftthe  personal  naQic,  when  that  is  used,  and  is  generally 
given  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  government 
officials  who  have  no  higher  rank,  such  as  Bey,  Pasha,  &c.  It 
may  also  indicate  a  definite  office,  as  Hakim  r/en^>,chief  physician 
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to  the  sultan.  The  ponessive  form  e/mJIm  (my  muter)  is  used 
by  servants  and  in  format  intcrcoufse. 

BFFIOIBS.  MONUMENTAL.  An  "  effigy  "  <Ut.  eJigUs,  from 
fffingere,  to  fashion)  is,  in  general  a  material  image  or  Bkeness 
of  a  person;  and  the  piactice  of  hanf^ng  or  burning  people 
"  in  effigy,"  i^.  their  sembhtnofr  only,  preserves  the  more  genersl 
sense  of  the  word.  Snch  representations  may  be  portraits, 
caricatures  or  models.  But,  apart  from  gener^  usages  of  the 
term  (see  e.g.  Wax  Ficuses),  it  is  more  particularly  applied  in 
the  history  of  art  to  a  particular  class  of  sculptured  figures,  in 
the  flat  or  the  round,  aasodated  with  Christian  sepulchral 
monuments,  dating  from  the  i  ath  century.  The  earliest  of  these 
attempts  at  commemorative  portraiture  ^re  executed  in  low 
relief  upon  coffin-lids  of  stone  or  purbeck  marble,  some  portions 
of  the  designs  for  the  most  part  being  executed  by  means  of 
incised  lines,  cut  upon  the  raised  figure.  GrSdually,  with  the 
increased  sise  and  the  greater  architectural  dignity  of  monn- 
mental  structures,  effigies  attained  to  a  high  rank  as  woits  of 
art,  so  that  before  the  dose  of  the  xjth  century  very  noble 
examples  of  figures  of  this  order  are  found  to  have  been  executed 
in  full  relief;  and,  about  the  same  period,  similar  figures  abo 
began  to  be  engraved,  either  upon  monumental  slabs  of  stone 
or  marble,  or  upon  plates  of  metal,  which  were  affixed  to  the 
surfaces  of  slabs  that  were  laid  in  the  pavements  of  churehes. 

Engraved  plates  of  this  class,  known  as  "Brasses"  (see 
BnASSfeSk  MommENTAL),  continued  in  favour  until  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  and  in  recent  times  their  use  has  been  revived. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  introduction  and  the  prevalence  of 
flat  engraved  memorials,  in  place  of  commemorative  effigies  in 
relief,  was  doe,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  increasng  numbers  of  raised  stones  on  the  pavement 
of  diURhes;  while  the  comparatively  small  cost  of  engraved 
plates,  their  hi^  artistic  capabilities,  and  their  durability, 
combined  to  secure  for  them  the  popularity  they  unquestionably 
enjoyed.  If  considerably  less  numerous  than  contemporary 
incised  slabs  and  engraved  brasses,  effigies  seulpturcd  in  relief-^ 
with  some  exceptions  in  full  relief— continued  for  centuries  to 
constitute  the  most  important  features  in  many  medieval 
monuments.  In  the  13th  century,  their  origin  being  apparently 
derived  from  the  endeavour  to  combine  a  monumental  effigy 
with  a  monumental  cross  upon  the  same  sepulchral  stone 
(whether  In  sculpture  or  by  incised  fines),  parts  only  of  the 
human  figure  sometimes  were  represented,  such  as  the  head  or 
bust,  and  occasionaOy  also  the  feet;  in  some  of  the  eaHy  ex- 
amples of  this  curious  class  the  cross  symbol  was  not  introduced, 
and  after  awhile  half-length  figures  became  common. 

Except  in  very  rare  instances,  that  most  hnportant  element, 
genuine  face-portraiture,  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  in  even  the 
finest  sculptured  effigies,  cariier  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  In  works  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  indeed,  the 
memorials  of  personages  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  effigies  from 
an  eariy  period  in  their  existence  may  be  considered  occasionally 
to  have  been  portraits  properly  so  called;  end  yet  even  in  such 
works  as  these  an  approximately  correct'  general  resemblance 
but  too  frequently  appears  to  have  been  all  that  was  contemplated 
or  desired.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  eariiest  monumental 
effigies  we  possess  contcmporaryexamplcs  of  vestments, costume,* 
armour,  weapons,  royal  and  knightly  insignia,  and  other  personal 
appointments  and  accessories,  in  all  of  which  accurate  fideUty 
has  been  certainly  observed  with  scrupulous  care  and  minute 
exactness.  Thus,  since  the  monumental  effis^es  of  England 
are  second  to  none  in  artistic  merit,  while  they  have  been  pre- 
served in  far  greater  numbers,  and  generally  in  better  condition 
tbap  those  in  other  countries,  they  represent  in  unbroken 
continuity  an  unrivalled  scries  of  original  personal  representa- 
tions of  successive  generations,  very  many  of  them  bebg,  in 

'It  b  well  known  that  the  costume  of  effigies  nearly  always 
represented  what  was  actually  worn  by  the  remains  of  the  ^rson 
commemorated,  when  prepared  for  interment  and  when  lying  in 
state;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  aspect  of  the  lifeless  countenance, 

;even  if  not  designedly  reproduced  by^  medieval  "  imase /'  makers. 

,  may  long  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  tnelr  ideas  of 

'consistent  monumental  portraiture. 


the  most  significant  acceptation  of  that  tarn,  veritable  con- 
temporaneous portraits. 

Once  esteemed  to  be  simply  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  either  akogetber  disregarded  or  too  often  subjected  to 
injurious  indignity,  the  monumental  effigies  in  Engbiid  long 
awaited  the  formatkm  of  a  just  estimate  of  their  tnie  character 
and  their  consequent  vrorth  in  their  capacity  as  authorities  fof 
fece-portraituie.  In  the  original  contract  for  the  constructioa 
of  the  monument  at  Warwick  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  fifth 
eati,  who  died  in  1439,  it  is  provided  that  an  effigy  of  the  deceased 
noble  should  be  executed  in  bronae  gilt,  with  all  possible  care, 
by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  artisu  of  the  time;  and 
the  details  of  the  armour  and  the  omamentt  of  the  figure  an 
specified  with  minute  precision.  It  is  reiriarkable,  however^ 
that  the  effigy  itself  is  described  only  in  the  general  and  inde* 
finite  terms—"  an  Image  of  a  nutn  aimwd."  There  is  no  ptovision 
that  the  effigy  should  be  '*  an  image  "  of  the  earl;  and  mucb 
less  is  anything  said  as  to  its  bejng  such  m  "counterfeit  pre^ 
sentment  "  of  the  features  and  person  of  the  living  man,  as  tho 
contemporaries  of  Shakespeare  had  leaned  to  expect  in  wliat 
they  would  accept  as  true  portraitoit.  The  effigy,  Alniost  as 
perfect  as  when  it  kit  the  sculptor's  bands,  stttt  beait  witness^ 
as  well  to  the  conscientious  care  with  whith  the  onnditions  of 
the  contract  were  fulfilled,  as  to  the  enineu  ability  of  the  artists 
employed.  So  complete  is  the  representation  of  the  anaourv 
that  this  effigy  might  be  considered  actually  to  have  been 
equipped  in  the  eari's  own  fkvourite  suit  of  the  finest  Milan  sted. 
The  cast  of  the  figure  also  was  evklcntJy  studied  frOM  wkat  the 
end  had  been  when  in  life,  and  the  countenance  {fsuAclemiy 
Baaiked  and  endowed  with  the  unmistakable  attributes  oil 
personal  character.  IVissibly  sudi  a  resemblanoe  may  have 
been  the  highest  aim  in  the  image-making  of  (he  period,  some- 
what before  the  middle  of  the  isth  century.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  a  decided  step  towards  fidelity 'iii  ifut 
portraiture  is  shown  to  have  been  taken,  whan,  in  Us  will  (isro 
A.D.),  Henry  VII.  spoke  of  the  cfl&gles  of  himself  and  of  his  late 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  to  be  executed  for  their  mooumeot, 
■a  "  an  image  of  our  figure  and  another  of  hen."  The  existbg 
cfflgiea  fa  the  Beauchamp  chapel  and  in  Hewy  VIL**  dmpel, 
with  the  pawmm  just  qWlcd  from  the  contract  made  by  the 
cxBCutOfsof  the  Lancastrian  eari,  strikingly  illustrate  the  gntdnal 
development  of  the  idea  of  tree  penonal  portraiture  in  teonu* 
mental  effigies,  during  the  course  of  the  isth  and  mt  the 
oommencemont  of  the  i6th  century  in  England. 

Study  of  the  roysl  dfigiee  still  preserved  must  commence  fai 
Worcester  Cathedrsl  with  that  of  King  John.  This  earliest 
example  d  a  series  of  effigies  of  which  the  histovlcal  value  liee 
never  yet  been  duly  appreciated  is  rude  as  a  work  of  art,  and  yet 
there  is  on  it  the  impress  of  such  individuality  as  demonstrates 
that  the  sculptor  did  his  best  to  represent  the  king.  Singularly 
fine  as  schievemcnts  of  the  sculptor's  art  are  the  effigies  oif 
Henry  III.,  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  her  ill-fateid  son 
Edward  11.,  the  two  former  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  last  in 
Gloucester  cathedral;  and  of  their  fidelity  abo  as  portraits  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  In  like  manner  tho  effigies  of 
Edward  III.  and  his  queen  Philippe,  and  those  of  their  grandson 
Richard  II.  and  his  firet  consort,  Anne  of  Bohemia  (all  at 
Westminster),  and  of  their  other  grandson,  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
with  his  second  consort,  Joan  of  Navarre,  at  Canterbury--all 
convince  us  that  they  are  true  portraits.  Next  foHow  the  efilgies 
of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,— to  be  succeeded,  and 
the  royal  series  to  be  completed,  by  the  effigies  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Mary  Stuart,  all  of  them  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Very 
instructive  would  be  a  close  comparison  between  the  two  last- 
named  works  and  the  painted  portraits  of  the  rival  queens, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Mary,  the  pictures  of  whom  differ  so 
remarkably  from  one  another. 

As  the  15th  century  advanced,  the  rank  of  the  personage 
represented  and  the  character  of  the  art  that  distinguishes  any 
effigy  goes  far  to  determine  its  portrait  qualities.  Still  later, 
when  more  exact  face-portraiture  had  become  a  recogm'zed 
element,  sculptors  must  be  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  the 
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tian  of  such  reaembbnce  «s  their  art  mndd  enable  them 
to  give  to  their  works;  and  acoordiocly»  when  we  compare 
effi^cs  with  painted  portraits  of  the  sane  pexBOnagea,  we  find 
that  they  ooRoborate  one  another.  The  prevalence  of  po^• 
txaitiire  in  the  effigies  of  the  x6th  and  xyth  centuries,  when  their 
art  genenlly  nndorwent  a  pa^pabk  dedine,  fay  no  means  raises 
aU  works  of  this  dass^  or  indeed  the  majiteity  of  them,  to  the 
dignity  of  true  portraits;  on  the  contrary,  in  these  cfl^cs,  as 
in  those  of  earlier  periods,  it  is  the  character  of  the  art  in  each 
particular  example  that  affects  its  merit,  value  and  Authority 
as  a  portrait.  In  judging  of  these  latter  effigies,  however,  we 
must  estimate  them  by  the  staadard  of  art  of  their  own  era; 
and,  as  a  general  role,  the  effigies  that  are  the  best  as  works  of 
art  in  their  own  class  are  -the  best  abo  and  the  most  faithful  in 
their  portraiture.  The  earlier  effigies,  usually  produced  without 
any  express  aim  at  exact  portraiture,  as  we  now  employ  that 
cxpresHon,  have  nevertheless  strong  claims  upon  our  veneration. 
Often  their  sculpture  is  very  noble;  and  even  when  they  arc 
rudest  as  works  of  art,  there  is  rardy  ladung  a  rough  grandeur 
about  them,  as  exhibited  in  the  fine  bold  figure  of  Fair 
Rosamond's  son.  Earl  William  of  the  Long  Sword,  whidi  reposes 
in  such  dignified  seroiity  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Salisbury. 
These  effigies  may  not  bring  us  dosely  face  to  face  with  remote 
generations,  but  they  do  place  before  us  true  images  of  what  the 
men  and  women  of  those  generations  were. 

Observant  students  of  monumental  effigies  will  not  fail  to 
appredate  the  singxitar  felicity  with  which  the  medieval  sculptors 
adjusted  thdr  compositions  to  the  recumbent  position  in  which 
thdr  *'  images  "  necessarily  had  to  be  placed.  EquaOy  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  many  monumental  effigies, 
particularly  those  of  oomparatlvdy  early  date,  are  found  to  hioive 
assumed  an  aspect  neither  living  nor  Ufekss,  and  yet  impressively 
life-like.  The  sound  judgment  also,  and  the  good  taste  of  those 
early  sculptors,  were  signally  exemplified  in  thdr  exdudlng, 
almost  without  exception,  the  more  extravagant  fashions  in 
the  oostume  of  their  en  from  their  monumental  sculpture,  and 
totroducittg  only  the  simpler  but  not  less  characteristic  styles 
of  dress  and  appointments.  Monumental  effigies,  as  commonly 
understood,  represent  recumbent  figures,  and  the  accessories 
of  the  effi^es  themselves  have  been  adjusted  to  that  position. 
With  the  exceptions  when  they  appear  on  one  side  resting  on 
the  dbow  (jis  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Owen  (d.  1598)  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hokctt  (d.  1605),  both  in  Westminster  Abbey),  these 
effigies  lie  on  thdr  books,  and  as  a  general  rule  (except  in  the  case 
Of  episttpal  ^rei  represented  in  the  act  of  benediction,  or  of 
princes  and  warriors  who  sometimes 'hold  a  sceptre  or  a  sword) 
their  hands  arc  uplifted  and  conjoined  as  in  supplication.  The 
croased-legged  attitude  of  numerous  armed  effigies  of  the  era  of 
mail-armuur  has  been  supposed  to  imply  the  personages  so 
represented  to  have  been  crusaders  or  Knights  of  the  Temple; 
but  in  dther  case  the  suppodtk>A  is  unfounded  and  inconsistent 
with  un(tuc«cSoflable  focts.  Btuch  beautiful  feelingis conveyed  by 
figures  of  ministering  angels  being  Introduced  as  In  the  act  of 
sapportiftg  and  smoothing  the  pillows  or  cudtfoas  that  are  placed 
rn  very  many  Instances  to  give  support  to  the  heads  of  the  re- 
CumbeiBt  effigies.  The  animals  at  the  fieet  of  these  effigies, 
which  frequently  have  an  heraldic  significance,  enabled  the 
sctt^tors,  with  equal  propriety  and  effectiveness,  to  overcome 
one  of  the  special  difficulties  inscpatablo  from  the  recumbent 
podtion.  In  general,  monument^  effigies  were  carved  in  stone 
or  marble,  or  cast  in  bronse,  but  oocadon!a%  they  4rere  of  wood: 
such  is  the  effigy  of  Robert  Curtho6e,son  of  WOUam  L  (d.  X135), 
whose  altar  tomb  in  Gloucester  cathedral  waft  ptohably  set  up 
about  ijao. 

In  addition  to  recumbent  statues,  upright  figures  knast  recdve 
notice  here,  espedally  those  set  in  waO-monumeats  in  churdics 
maftily.  These  usually  consisted  in  <  half 4ength' figures,  seen 
full-face,  placed  in  a  recess- within  an  architectural  settfaig  more 
or  kas  elaborate.  They  belong  nurinly  to  the  t6th  and  i7tb 
oentuxks.  Among  the  many-  examples  in  old  St  Faul's  cathedral 
(destroyed  in  the  Grcbt  Fire  of  x666)  wen  those  of  Dean  Colet 
(d.  1$!^),  W-flliamAiibity  (159S)  and  AlexandsrNowdl  (d.  t^t)* 


In  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  is  the  nmilarly  designed  effigy  of  John 
Speed  (d.  1629) ;  while  that  of  John  Stow  (d.  1605)  is  A  full- 
length,  seated  figure.  This,  like  the  figure  of  Thomas  Owen,  is 
in  alabaster,  but  since  its  erection  hss  always  been  described 
as  tcrra-cotta— a  material  which  came  into  considembfe  favour 
for  the  purpose  of  busts  and  half-lengths  towards  the  cad  •f  the 
x6th  cNktury;  imported,  of  course,  from  inroad.  Somciimes 
the  stone  monumeots  were  painted  to  resemble  life,  as  in  the 
monuments  to  Shakespeare  and  John  Combe  (the  latter  now 
over-painted  white),  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

BiBLiocKAfmr.— Among  the  more  noteworthy  publieatlons  are 
the  foflowioe:  Monumtnlal  E^gus  in  Grtat  Britain  (Nonnm 
Conquest  to  Henry  VIII.).  by  C.  A.  Stothaid,  folio  (London,  1876); 
Tilt  Recumbent  Monumental  Effigies  in  NorihampUnukiret  by  A* 
Hartsfaornc  (4to,  London.  1867-1876);  Sepvkhral  Memorials 
(Northampionshipe),  by  W.  H.  Hyett  (folio,  London.  1817):  /firetVnl 
SepnUkral  Effigies  and  Monumental  Scvl^ureof  Devon,  by  W.  H.  H. 
Roccra  (4to,  Exeter,  1877);  The  Aneieni  Sepvkhral  Monuments 
9/  EsseXt  ed.  by  C.  M.  Canton  (^to,  Chdmsfordj  '890)*  and  other 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  according  to  counties.  Of  particular 
value  i»  the  Report  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  labonously  oompilod  at  the  roqucst  of  the 
Office  of  Works,  anangvd  (1)  personally  and  cbronokHncally,  and 
(a)  locally  (1872).  (CaTM-H.S.) 

EOAH,  PIERCE  (177  ^1849),  English  sporting  writer,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1772.  He  Ix^gan  life  as  qx>rting  reporter  for  tho 
newspapers,  and  was  soon  rvoogniced  as  the  best  of  his  day.  In 
1814  he  wrote,  set  and  printed  a  book  about  the  relations  of  the 
prince  regent  (afterwards  (jcorgc  IV.)  and  Miss  Robinaan,  caUed 
The  Mistnss  of  Royalty^  of  Ihe  Lomu  of  Florizei  and  Perdka.  But 
his  best-known  work  is  Life  iH  London,or  Days  and  Nigkh  of  Jerry 
Hawthorne  and  his  Elegant  Friend  Corinthian  Tom  (1821),  a  book 
describing  the  amusements  of  spmting  men,  with  illustrati(Mis  by 
Cruikshaak.  This  book  took  the  popular  fancy  and  was  one  of 
Thackeray's  early  favourites  (see  his  Raundabout  Papers).  It 
was  repeatedly  imitated,  and  several  dramatic  versions  were 
produced  in  London.  A  sequel  containing  moreof  country  wpotta 
and  misadvenUircs  probably  suggested  Dickens's  Pidemich 
Papers.  In  1824  Pieru  Egan's  Life  in  London  and  Spotiing 
Cusde  was  started,  a  weekly  newspaper  afterwards  incorporated 
with  SeU*s  Life.  Among  his  numerous  x>ther  books  are  ^oxlona 
(1818),  Life  of  an  Actor  (1824),  Booh  of  Sports  (1S32),  and  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Thames  (1838).  £gan  died  at  Ptntonville  on  the 
5td  of  August  X849. 

His  son,  Pierce  Egan  (1S14-1880),  Illustrated  hb  own  and  VIm 
father's  books,  and  wrote  a  score  of  novels  of  vui3ring  merit,  of 
which  The  Snahe  in  the  Crass  (1858)  is  periiaps  the  best. 

EGBO,  a  secret  suciety  flourishing  chiefly  among  the  Efiks  of 
the  (^abar  district,  West  Africa.  Egbo  or  Ekp£  is  a  m^tedous 
spirit  who  lives  in  the  jungle  and  is  supposed  to  preside  at  the 
ceremonies  of  the  society.  Only  males  can  join,  bo>«  being 
initiated  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Members  ace  bound  by  oath 
of  secrecy,  and  fees  on  entrance  arc  payable.  The  Egbo-mcn  aro 
ranked  in  seven  or  nine  grades,  for  promotion  to  eadi  of  which 
fresh  initiation  ceremonies,  fees  and  oaths  are  neccssaiy.  The 
sodety  combines  a  kind  of  freemasonry  with  political- and  law« 
enfordng  aims.  For  instance  any  member  wronged  in  an  Egbo 
district,  that  is  one  dominated  by  the  sodety)  has  only  to  address 
an  Egbo-man  or  beat  the  Egbo  drum  in  thb  Egbo^honse,  ot 
**  blow  Egbo  "  as  it  is  called,  U.  sound  tho  figbo  hornrbefofi  tiM 
iMStof  the  wronflHl^er,  and  the  wfiole  machineiy  of  tho  sbdeiy  Si 
put  hi  force  to  see  justice  done.  Formerly  the  society  earned  aa 
bad  a  name  as  most  secret  sects,  from  the  borbaroun  customs 
mingled  with  its  rites;  but  the  British  Authorities  have  been  able 
to  make  use  (tf  It  in  enfordng  order  and  hdpiiig  on  dviUksatlon. 
The  Egbo-house,  an  oblong  building  like  the  nave  of  k  chaithj 
usually  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  villager  The  waSs  ax«  of  day 
ekborately  painted  inside  and  ornamented  with  clay  figures  ill 
relief.  Inside  are  wooden  images,  sometime^  of  an  obscene 
nature,  to  which  reverence  is  paid.  Much  sodal  importance 
atuches  to  the  highest  ranks  of  Egbo-men,  and  it  is  said  that  ver^ 
Urge  sums,  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand  pounds,  are  paid 
to  attain  these  dignities.    At  certain  fcstiv^  in  the  year  the 
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Egbo-meti  wear  black  wooden  masks  with  horns  which  it  is  death 
for  any  woman  to  look  en. 

See  Mary  H.  Kingdey.  West  African  5ftf<<Mf  (1901);  Rev,  Robt. 
H.  Nacttu.  FtHckUm  in  West  Africa  (1904)1  C.  Partridge,  Crpu 
RMtr  Natms  (1905). 

WBDB,  HANS  (1686-1758),  Norwegian  missionary,  was  bom 
in  the  vogtship  of  Scnjen,  Norway,  on  the  51st  of  January  1686. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Copeoliagen,  and  in  1706  became 
pastor  at  Vaagen  in  the  Lofoten  islands,  but  the  study  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  northmen  having  awakened  in  him  the  desire  to 
visit  the  colony  of  Northmen  in  Greenland,  and  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1717;  and  having,  after 
great  difficulty,  obtained  the  sanction  and  help  of  the  Danish 
government  in  his  enterprise,  he  set  sail  with  three  ships  from 
Bergen  on  the  3rd  of  May  2721,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children.  He  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  3rd  of 
Jtdy,  but  found  to  his  dismay  that  the  Northmen  were  entirely 
superseded  by  the  Eskimo,  in  whom  he  had  no  particular  interest, 
and  whose  language  he  would  be  able  to  master,  if  at  all,  only  after 
years  of  study.  But,  though  compelled  to  endure  for  some  years 
great  privaticms,  and  at  one  time  to  see  the  result  of  his  labours 
almost  annihilated  by  the  ravages  of  small'pox,  he  remained 
resolutely  at  his  post.  He  founded  the  colony  of  Ckxlthaab,  and 
soon  gained  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  converted  many  of 
them  to  Christianity,  and  established  a  isonsiderable  commerce 
with  Denmark.  Hi-health  compelling  him  to  return  home  in 
1736,  he  was  made  principal  of  a  seminary  at  (Copenhagen,  in 
wldch  workers  were  trained  for  the  Greenhnd  mission;  and  from 
1740  to  1747  he  was  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  November  1758.  He  Is  the  author  of  a  book  on  the 
natiu^  history  of  Greenland! 

His  work  in  Greenland  was  continued,  on  his  retirement,  by 
his  son  Paul  Egedb  (1708-1789),  who  afterwards  returned  to 
Denmark  and  succeeded  his  father  as  superintendent  of  the 
CroenUmd  mission.  Paul  Egede  also  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  mission  seminary.  He  published  a  Greenland- 
Danish-Latin  dictionary  (1750),  Greenland  grammar  (1760)  and 
Greenkmd  catechism  (1756).  1^  1766  he  completed  the  transla- 
tion begun  by  his  father  of  the  New  Testament  mto  the  Green- 
land toggue;  and  in  1 787  he  translated  Thomas  i  Kcmpis.  In 
1789  be  published  a  journal  of  his  life  in  Greenland. 

IQER*  AQIBA  (1761-1837),  Jewish  scholar,  was  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life  rabbi  of  Posen.  He  was  a  rigorous 
cismst  of  the  old  school,  and  his  chief  works  were  legal  notes  on 
the  Tabnud  and  the  code  of  Qaro  (9.9.).  He  believed  that 
religious  education  wasenough,  and  thus  opposed  the  party  which 
favoured  secular  schools.  lie  was  a  determined  foe  of  the 
reform  movement,  which  began  to  make  itself  fdt  in  his 
time. 

BQER  (Czech,  Cheb)^  a.  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  148  m* 
W.N.W.  of  Fiagut  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  231665.  It  Is  situated 
on  tho  river  Egcr,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  spun  of  the  Fichtel- 
gcblfge,  and  lies  In  the  centre  of  a  German  district  of  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  who  are  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
population  by  their  costumes,  language,  teannecs  and  customs. 
Oft  the  rock,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  lies  the  Burg  or  Castle, 
built  probably  In  the  lath  century,  and  now  in  ruins.  It 
possesses  a  massive  Uack  tower,  built  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  in 
the  courtyard  is  an  interesting  chapel,  in  Romanesque  style  with 
isntastic  ornamentations,  which  was  finished  in  the  Z3th  century. 
In  the  hanquct-room  of  this  castle  Wallenstein's  officers  Teczky, 
Kinsky,  lUo  and  Neumann  were  assassinated  a  few  houis  befors 
Wallcnslcin  himself  was  murdered  l^  C^laptain  Dcveieux.  The 
murder  took  place  on  the  25th  of  February  1634  in  the  town« 
bouse,  which  was  at  that  time  the  buigomaster's  house.  The 
rooms  occupied  by  Wallcnstcin  have  been  transformed  since  1879 
Into  a  museum^  which  contains  many  historical  relics  and 
antiquities  of  the  town  of  Egcr.  The  handsome  and  imposing  St 
Nicholas  church  was  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored  in 
1892.  There  is  a  considerable  textile  industry,  together  with  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  machinery  and  milling.  Eger  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  novelist  and  pb/wright  Braun  von  Brauntha) 


(i8o»-i866).    About  5  m.  N.W.  of  £ger  is  the  wdI»kaowii 

watering  pkce  of  Franiensbad  (f  .v.). 

The  district  of  Eger  was  in  870  included  in  the  new  margraviate 

of  East  Franconia,  which  belonged  at  first  to  the  Babenbergs,  bat 

from  906  to  the  counts  of  Vohbiffg,  who  took  the  title  of  margraves 

of  Eger.    By  the  marriage,  in  X149,  of  Adela  of  Vohburg  with 

the  emperor  Frederick  L,  Eger  came  into  the  poaeession  of  the 

house  of  Swabia,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors 

untU  the  13th  century.    In  1265  it  was  taken  by  Ottakar  II.  of 

Bohemia,  who  ictained  it  for  eleven  years.    After  bcingrepeatedly 

transferred  from  the  one  power  to  the  other,  According  to  the 

preponderance  of  Bohemia.or  the  entire,  the  town  and  territory 

were  &ially  inooiporated  with  Bohemia  in  1350,  after  the 

Bohemian  king  became  the  emperor  Charles  IV.    Several  im* 

perial  privileges,  howevor,  continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  towa 

till  1849.    It  suffered  severely  during  the  Hussite  war,  during  the 

Swedish  invasion  in  1631  and  2647,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 

Succession  in  1742. 

See  Drivok.  AUer»  Cesckiekte  der  denUektn  Rackstadl  Eier  uwi 
des  Reicksgibielts  Eitrland  (Leipzig,  1875). 

BQER  (Ger.  EriaUf  Med.  LaL  ilgrfa),  a  town  of  Hungary; 
capital  of  the  county  of  Heves,  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Budapest  by  niL 
Pop.  (r90o)  34,6sa  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eger,  an  affluent  of  the  Theiss,  and  on  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  M&tra  mountains.  Eger  is  the  see  of  an  archbishopric, 
and  owing  to  its  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings  has  received 
the  name  of  "  the  Hungarian  Rome."  Amongtt  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  beautiful  cathedral  in-  the  Italian  style,  with  a 
handsome  dome  130  ft.  high,  erected  in  183Z-X834  by  the  arch- 
bishop Ladislaus  Pyrker  (177  2^1847)  i  the  church  of  the  Brothees 
of  Mercy,  Apposite  which  is  a  handsome  minaret,  X15  ft.  high, 
the  remains  of  a  mosque  dating  from  the  Turkish  occupation, 
other  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  an  imposing  Greek  church. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace;  the  lyceum,  with  a  good  Ubraty  and 
an  astronomical  observatoiy ;  the  seminary  for  Roman  priests; 
and  the  town>haIl  are  aU  noteworthy.  On  an  eminence  N.E.  of 
the  town,  laid  out  as  a  pirk,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress,  and 
a  monument  of  Stephen  Dob6,  the  heroic  defender  of  the  town 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Turks  in  X5S2.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  cultivation  of  the  viaeyardsof  the  snrround- 
ing  hills,  which  produce  the  red  Erlauer  wine,  one  of  the  best  in 
Hungary.  To  the  S.W.  of  C^,  in  the  same  county  of  Heves^ 
is  situated  the  town  of  GyOogyte  (pop.  15,878).  It  ik»  on  the 
south-western  ouukirts  of  the  M&tra  mouAtaiiis»  and  carries  on  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  Erlauer  wine,  which  is  produced  throughout  the 
district.  The  Hungarians  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Gy5ngy6s  on 
the  3rd  of  April  i849»  To  the  S.W.  of  Gydngyte  is  situated  the 
old  town  of  Hatvan  (pop,  9698)*  which  is  now  a  busy  railway 
junctimi,  and  possesses  several  industrial  establishments. 

Eger  is  an  old  town,  and  owes  its  importance  to  the  bishopric 
created  by  King  Stephen  in  xoko^  which  wss  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  whole  of  Hungary.  In  tsSf  £gec  resisted  the  repeal 
assaults  of  a  large  Turkish  foroe^in  1596,  ho«ever<  it  waagivcii 
up  to  the  Turks  by  the  Austrian  party  in  the  gviiioni  and 
remained  in  their  paBse8sio&  until  i687«  It  was  created  an  strcbp 
bishopric  in  1814. .  During  the  nvohition  of  2848-1849,  Eger 
wu  cemarkAble  lor  tho  p«ufotic  spirit  diipUofed  by  its  inp 
habitants;  and  it  was  bcBO  that  the  principal  ^'•^'Tp^'gnt  against 
the  Austiiana  were  orgsniaed. 

BOBRIA*  an  ancient  Italian  goddess  of  ipringk  T^  distinct 
localities  wen  regarded  as  aacred  to  her^-^the  grove  of  Diamk 
Nemorensis  at  Arida,  and  a  spring  in  the  iffloedlate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  at  the  Pocu  Capena*  She  dcnves  her  chief 
importance  from  her  legendary  connexion  with  King  Nuna«  w1k> 
bad  frequent  interviews  with  her  and  consulted  htf  in  regard 
to  his  religious  legislation  (Livy  L  19;  Juvenal  iiL  it).  These 
meetings  took  placs  on  the  spot,  where  the  sacred  ^e]d.ha4 
fallen  from  hca^,  and  here  Numa  dedicated  a  gflwe  to  the 
Camenae,  like  Egetia  deities  of  springs.  After  the  dMth  of  Numsr 
Egeria  was  said  to  have  fled  into  the  grove  of  Arjcis,  where  she 
was  changed  into  a  spring  for  having  intcoupUd  the  lites  of 
Diana  by  her  lamentations  <Qvi^,  Mti^m,  zv.  470)'   At  Arida 
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thciHf  was  tl9D  a  Mantas  Eigerhn^  a  nde  ootrntcipaft'  tf  Egeria« 
Her  conaexion  with  Diana  Nenorcnsis*  herself  a  birth  goddess,  is 
cmifinned  by  the  fact  that  her  aid  was  invoiced  by  pregnant 
womoL  She  abo  poocsscd  the  gift  ol  prophecy;  and  the 
statement  (Dion.  Halic.  iL  !6o)  that  she  was  one  of  the  Muses 
h  due>to  her  condexion  with  the  Camenae,  tchose  worship  was 
displaced  by  them. 

BQBaTQH,  SIR  PBIUP  DB  VALPAS  ORBY,  Bart  (1806- 
18S11),  English  palaeontologist,  wasl>om  on  theiath  of  November 
1806,  the  son  of  the  9th  bannet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Cburchf  Oxfoid,  where hegcaduated  B.A.  in  1898.  Wfaxld 
at  ooDcgehls  intenesl  in  geology'  was  aroused  by  the  lectnxcsoC 
W.  BucUand,  and  by  his  acquaintance  with  W.  D.  Conybeare. 
Subsequently  when  txavelting  in  Switzerland  with  Lord  Cole 
(afterwards  jrd  earl. of  Enaiskillen)  they  were  introduced  to 
Prof.  L.  Agassis  at  Neufchatel,  and  determined  to  make  a  special 
study  -of  fossil  fishes.  During  the  course  of  fif  ty^  ycus  they 
gradually  gathered  together  two  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
private  ooHtctions^that  of  Sir  Phillip  Grey  Bgerton  being  at 
Oulton  Park,  Tarporley,  Cbeshue.  He  described  the  structute 
and  aflhiitlcs  of  numerous  species  in  the  puUkatlons  of  the 
Geok>gical  Sodety  of  London,  the  Ceohguel  MagauMe  and  the 
Decades  of  the  Geobgical  Survey;  and  in  recognition  of  his 
servMes  the  WoHaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  287;^  by  the 
Geological  Society.  He  was  elected  F.RS,  in  1831,  and  was  a> 
Crustee  of  the  British  Museum*  As  a  member  of  Parliament  he 
i«preseatedthe  d^  of  Chester  in  1830,  the  southern  division  of 
Cheshire  fnmi  183$  untQ  1868^  and  the  western  division  from 
x868  to  188 1.  He  died  in  London  on  the  6thof  April  i88i.  His 
toIIectiOB  of  fossil  fishes  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

BOO,  AUOUSTUS  LBOPQLD  (1816-1863),  EngHsh  paittter, 
was  born  on*  the  2nd  of  May  x8x6  in  London,  where  his  Cather 
tirried  on  bosiaess  as  a  gon-onaker.  He  had  soroc^scbooUng  at 
Bexiey,  and  was  not  at  &Rt  intended  for  the  artistic  profession; 
but,  devtkjping  a  facnhy  in  this  line,  he  entered  in  1834  the 
drawing  chus  oil  Mr  Sa»,  and  In  1836  the  school  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  first  exhibited  picture  appeared  in  1837  at  the 
Suffolk  Street  gallery.  In  1838  he  b^n  eihiblting  in  the 
Academy,  his  subject  being  a  "  ^nish  Girt ";  altogether  he 
Sent  twenty4eveii-  works  to  this  institution.  In'x848  he  became 
an  asiodate  and  in  i86aa  full  member  of  the  Acaden^y:  he  had 
ooiisidenibleflBeanSjApart from  hisprofesston.  In  iSsrbetooka 
leading  part  In  selecting  and  arrsnging  theaodem  paintingsin  the 
Art-Ttessuves  Eahibition  hi  Itfanchester.  His  constitution  being 
Mtuxally  frail,  be  went  in  1853,  with  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins, 
to  Italy  for  a  short  trip^  and  ia  1863  he  visited  Algeria^  Here  he 
benefited  so  far  as  his  chronic  lung-disease  was  concerned;  but 
exposure  to  a  cold  wind  while  out  riding  brought  on  an  attack  of 
asthnia»  from  which  he  died  on  the  26th  of  Maich  1863  at  Algiers, 
near  whldi  dty  his  remains  were  buried. 

Egg  was  a  gifted  and  well^tittined  pahiter  of  genre,  chiefly  In 
tiie  way  of  hisfiotfcaltaiiecdote,  or  of  compositions  from  the  poets 
and  DOvelisti<  AnuMg  his  priiidpal  pictuies  mAy  be  named: 
1843,  the  '^  lAtnductSbd  of  Sir  Plerde  Shaftoa  and  Kalbert 
Gleodinning"  (from  Scott's  Monastery);  1846,  ''Bocklngham 
Rebuffed  '*;  1848;  fQoun  Elisabeth  discovers  she  is  no  longer 
young";  t8s^  "  Peter  the  Great  sees  Catharine  for 'the  first 
time  **i  1854,  '*  Charles  L  niihiB  the^tandard  at  Noithigham  " 
<a  study);  1855,  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Buddngham  '*;  r857 
and  i8^»  two  subjects Irom Thackemy^  Esmond;  1858,  "Fast 
sad  PTMit, a  tripk  picture  of  a  faithless  wife  " ;  1859,  the  '^Night 
before  Nasefay ";  s8fio,  hs  kst  exhibited  work,  the  Dinner 
Sctiief  rom  Tff  Tamhi§  oftkiSkftW,  The  Tate  Gallery  oonUins 
one  of  his  eailier  pictures,  Patrido  entertainftag  two  Ladies,  from 
the  DiabU  boiUux\  it  was  painted  in  1844. 

Egg  was  rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  darit  hair  and 
a  handsbme  weU^formed  face;  thehead  of  Peter  the  Great  (in 
the  plctoieof  Peter  and  Catharine,  which  may  be  regarded  as  His 
best  work,  atong  with  the  Life  and  Death  of  Bucklhgham) 
was  studied,  but  of  course  considerably  modified,  from  his  own 
countenance.  He  was  manly,  kind-hearted,  pleasant,  and  very 
gndalaad  servtoabla  sQwag  brother-artistsi  social- and  comr 


panfaniMe,  but  holding  mainly  aloof  fidm  faahtonslMe  chclesJ 
As  an  actor  he  had  uncommon  talent,  He  appeared  among 
Dickens's  company  of  amateurs  in  x85a  in  Lord  Liytton's 
comedy  Not  so  Bitd  as  yas3ean,  and  afterwards  in  Willde  OiUias^ 
Frmen  Detp,  pisying  the  humorous  part  of  Job  Want. 

BOO  (O.E.  aeg,  d.  Ger.  £«,  Swed.-oetf,  and  prob.  Gr.  &6^t 
Lat.'oram),  the  female  reproductive  cell  or  ovum  of  animals, 
which  gives  rise  generally  only  after  fertilization  to  the  young. 
The  largest  eggs  are  those  of  birds;  and  this  because,  to  the 
minute  essential  portion  of  the  egg,  or  genn,  from  which  the 
ymin^  bfad  growS)  theivis  added  a  large  store  of  food-material— 
the  yolk  and  white  of  tiw  egg*-destihed  to  nourish  the  growing 
embryo  while  the  vrbole  is  encbscd  widun  a  ftard  shell. 

The  relative  sixes  of  eggi  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  the 
feod-yolk  thus  endosed  with  the 'germ;  while  the  form  and 
texture  of  the  outer  envikpe  are  determined  by.  the  nature  of 
the  envhoamcnt  to  which  the  egg  is  exposed.  Where  the  food 
material  is  infinitesimal  in  quantity  the  egg  is  either  not  ex- 
traded^the  embryo  being  nourished  by  the  maternal  tissues,-** 
or  it  passes  out  of  the  parental  body  and  gives  rise  at  once  to  a 
free-living  organism  or  "  larva  "  (see  Larvai.  EoRlis)^  as  m  the 
case  of  many  lowly  freshwater  and  marine  airfnisls.  In  sitdi 
cases  n^  "  egg  '^  in  theusual  sense  of  the  tcna  is  produced. 

The  number  of  eggs  periodically  prodaeed  by  any  giveil 
individual  depends  oh  the  risks  of  dostructiea  to  which  they,  sad 
the  young  t»  which  they  give! rise,  an  exposed:  not  more  than  a 
single  egg  being  annually  laid  by  s6me  spcdes,  while  with  others 
the  number  may  amount  to  BiilboDS^ 

Birds*  £;fr.— The  eggof  the  bird  affords,  for  general  puiposes, 
the  readiest  example  of  the  modifications  imposed  on  eggs  by 
the  external  environment.  Since  it  must  be  Incubated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  parent's  body,  the  oater  envelope  hAs  taken  the' 
fbrm  of  a  hard  shell  for  the  protection  of  the  growing  chick  hotA 
pressure,  while  the  dyes  which  commonly  coSour  the  surface  of ^ 
this  shell  serve  as  a  screen  to  hide  it  from  egg-eating  anlmab.  ' 

Carbonate  xd  lime  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  this  shdl; 
but  in  addition  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia'are  also  presents 
In  section,  this. shell  will  be  found  to  be  awde  up  of  three&Mra 
or  less  distinct  crystalling  layers,  traversed  by  vertical  canals, - 
whereby  the  shell  Is  mode  porous  so  as  to  adnat  air  to  the 
devetofdag  chick.  <       - 

The  outermost,  or  third,  layer  el  thia  shbll  often  takes  the  foim 
of  a  glaze,  as  of  prooelain,  «s  for  example  In  the  burnished  egg  of 
the  ostrich:  or  it  may  assuaie  the  character  of  a  thick,  chalky' 
layer  as  in  some  cuckoos  (Crstra,  Crotopfiaga  am),  oormorants« 
grebes  and  flamingoes:  trhilo  la  some  blitlsas  in  the  auks,  gulls 
and  tinamous,  this  outer  layer  is  wanting;  yet  the  tinamOus  havtf 
the  most  highly  ghoed  eggs  of  aU  birds,  the  second  layer  of  the 
shcQ  devekqping  a  surface  even  more  perfectly  burnished  than* 
that  formed  by  the  outermost,  third  layer  faithe  ostrich.  - 
'  While  the  eggs  of  some  birds  have  the'shcfl  so  tMn  as  to  be 
translucent,  <.f .  kingfisher,  others  display  considerable  thickness,' 
the  maxSmunrbdng  reached  In  the  eggof  the  extinct  AopyoMs, 

Though  in  s&pe  differing  but  iittk  from  that  o^  the  famfilaf' 
hen's  egg,  certain  well-marked  modificationsof  form  are  yet  to  bSL 
met  with.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  plover  are  pear-shaped,  M  the 
sand-grouse  more  or  less  cylindrical,  of  the  owls  and  titmice 
spherical  and  of  the  grebes  bfconical. 

In  the  matter  of  coloration  the  eggsof-bMs  presentra  rematk* 
able  rang^.  The  pfgmcA  ts  towMch  thiscoforation  is  due  havebcca 
shown,  by  means  of  thdr  ataorption  spectra  (Sorby,  fipoC,  ZooL 
Soc.t  1875),  to  be  seven  in  number.    The  first  of  these,  oorhodeine, ' 
is  brown-red  in  tone,  and  rarely  absent:  the  second  and  thfM,' 
oocyanin,  and  banded  oooyanin,  aiteof  a  beautiful  blue,  and* 
though  diffeifhg  ^Mctrosoopically  give  rise  toflhe  saaM  product 
when  Oxklisod:  the  fourth"  and  fifth  are  ydlow,' and  rufous 
ooxanththe,  the  former  combining  with  oocyanin  gives  rise  to  the 
wonderful  malachite  green  of  the  enra's  egg,  while  the  latter 
occurs  only  in  the  eggs  of  tinamous:  the  sixth  is  lichenoxaniMne,  ■ 
a  pigment  not  yet  thoroughly  known  bat  present  in  the  shelh;  Of' 
all  eggs-having  a  peculiar  brick-red  cok>Ut»- •  Stilt  less  is  kaowA  of 
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the  seventK  pigment  which  is,  as  yet,  nameMik'  Itbasuhstance 
giving  a  bonded  absorption  spectrum,  and  which,  mixed  with 
other  pigments,  imparts  an  abnormally  browner  tint.  The 
origin  of  tbese.pigments  is  yet  mioertain,  but  it  Is  probable  that 
they  are  derived  from  the  haemoglobin  or  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  This  being  so,  then  the  pigmentsof  the  egg-shell  differ 
entirely  in  their  nature  from  those  which  colour  the  yolk  or  tho 
feathers. 

While  many  eggs  are  either  colourless  or  of  one  uniform  tint, 
the  majority  have  the  surface  broken  up  by  spots  or  lines,  or 
a  combination  of  both,  of  varying  tinu:  the  pigment  being 
deposited  as  the  egg  passes  down  the  lower  portion  of  the  ovidiict. 
That  the  egg  during  this  passage  turns  slowly  on  its  long  axis  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  and  lines  have  commonly  a 
qMral  direction;  though  some  of  the  markings  are  made  during 
periods  of  rest,  as  is  shown  by  their  sharp  outlines,  movement 
giving  a  blurred  cflfect.  Where  the  egg  n  pyriform,  the  large  end 
makes  way  for  the  smaller.  Many  eggs  display,  in  addition  to  the 
strongly  marked  spots,  more  or  fewer  fainter  spots  embedded  in  a 
deeper  layer  of  the  shell,  and  hence  such  eggs  are  said  to  be 
"double-spotted,**  eg.  rails  and  plovers. 

Among  some  species,  as  in  birds  of  prey,  the  intensity  of  this 
coloration  Is  said  to  increase  with  age  up  to  a  certain  point,  when 
it  as  gradually  decreases.  Frequently,  especially  where  but  two 
Oggs  are  laid  (Newton),  all  the  dye  will  be  deposited,  sometimes 
on  the  first,  sometimes  on  the  last  laid,  leaving  the  other  colour- 
less.  But  although  of  a  number  of  eggs  In  a  *'  clutch  "•— as  the 
full  complement  of  eggs  In  a  nest  is  callod--fio  two  are  exactly 
alike,  they  commonly  bear  a  very  close  resemblance.  Among 
certain  species,  however,  which  lay  several  eggs,  one  of  the 
number  invariably  differs  markedly  from  the  rest,  as  for  example 
in  the  eggs  of  the  houso^spanow  or  in  those  of  the  sp!unrow«hawk» 
where,  of  a  dutch  of  six,  two  generally  differ  oonspicuously  from 
the  rest.  Differing  though  these  egg^  do  from  the  rest  of  the 
dutch,  all  yet  present  the  characters  common  to  the  species. 
But  the  eggs  of  some  birds,  such  as  the  Australian  swamp  quail, 
Synouut  anstraliSt  present  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  variation 
in  the  matter  of  coloration,  no  two  dutches  bdng  alike,  the  ex- 
tremes ranging  from  pure  white  to  eggs  having  a  greenish  ground 
colour  and  rufous  spots  or  blotches.  But  a  still  more  interesting 
iUostratipn  of  variation  equally  marked  is  funiished  by  the 
chikor  partridge  {Caceahis  ebukar),  since  here  the  variation 
appears  to  be  correlated  with  the  geopaphical  distribution  of  the 
species.  Thus  egp  taken  in  Greece  are  lor  the  most  part  cream- 
Qotopred  and  unspotted;  those  from  the  Gredan  Archipdago  are 
generally  spotted  and  blotched;  while  more  to  the  eastward 
tpoii  are  invariably  present,  and  the  blotches  attain  their 
maximum  devdopment. 

But,  in  variability  the  eggs  of  the  guillemot  (Lomtia  IrviYr) 
exceed  all  others:  both  in  the  hue  of  Oie  ground  colour  and  in 
the  form  of  the  superimposed  markings,  these  eggs  exhibit  a 
wonderful  range  for  which  no  adequate  explanation  has  yet 
been  given. 

Individual  peculiarities  of  coloration  are  commonly  repro- 
dvotd,  not  only  with  this  H>edes  but  also  in  others,  year  after 
year. 

The  coloration  of  the  egg  bfcars  no  sort  of  rdation  to  the 
oolomtion  of  the  bicd  «hich  lays  it;  but  it  bean  on  the  other 
hand  a  more  or  less  direct  rdation  to  the  nature  of  the 
•f     environment  during  incubation. 

White  fggs  may  generally  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  primitive  type  of  egg,  since  they  agree  in  this 
particular  with  the  eggs  of  reptiles.  And  it  wiU  generally  be 
found  that  eggs  of  this  hue  are  deposited  in  holes  or  in  domed 
nests.  So  long  indeed  as  nesting-places  of  this  kind  are  used 
will  the  eggs  be  white.  And  this  because  coloured  egg»  would  be 
invisible  in  dimly  lighted  chambers  of  this  description,  and 
therefore  constantly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  bdng  broken  by  the 
dtUng  bird,  or  rolling  out  of  reach  where  the  chamber  was  large 
enough  to  admit  of  this,  whereas  white  eggs  are  visible  so  lung 
as  they  can  be  reachcxl  by  the  faintest  rays  of  light.  I'igeons 
lavanaUy  Jay  white  eggii  and  while  some  deposit  them  in  holes 


others  bvild  aa  opea  nest^  a  men  platlorm  o!  flidca.   Theia 

exceptions  to  the  rule  show  that  the  depredations  .of  egg*eating 
animals  are  suffidenily  guarded  against  by  the  overhanging 
foliage,  as  well  as  by  the  great  distance  from  the  ground  at 
which  the  nest  Is  built  Birds  which  have  reverted  to  the  mom 
andcnt  custom  of  nesting  in  hdcs  after  having  deTdo|>cd 
pigmented  eggs,  have  adopted  the  device  of  covering  the  shell 
with  a  layer  of  chalky  matter  (e.f .  pufBns) ,  or,  to  put  the  case  more 
correctly,  they  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  survival  after 
thdr  xetum  to  the  more  andent  mode  of  nidification,  because 
this  reversion  was  accompanied  by  the  teiKiency  to  cover  the 
pigmented  surface  of  the  shdl  with  this  light-reflecting  chalky 
incrustation. 

Eggs  which  are  depodted  oa  the  ban  gronnd,  or  in  other 
exposed  dtuatioos,  are  usually  protectivdy  coloured:  that  is  to 
say,  the  hue  of  the  shdl  more  or  less  oompleiely  barmonlEeS  with 
the  ground  on  whkh  the  egg  is  placed.  The  eggs  of  the  plover 
tribe  afford  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  facL 

But  the  majority  of  birds  depodt  thdr  eggs  in  a  mon  or  less 
daboratdy  constructed  nest,  and  in  such  cases  the  egg,  so  far 
from  being  protectivclycoloured,  often  displays  tints  that  would 
appear  calculated  rather  to  attract  the  attention  of  egg>steaUng 
animals;  br^t  blue  or  blue  spotted  with  black  bdng  commonly 
met  with.  It  may  be,  however,  that  colocadoa  of  this  kind  is  less 
conspicuous  than  Is  generally  supposed,  but  in  any  case  the  safety 
of  the  egg  depends  not  so  muchon  itsooloration  as  on  the  character 
of  the  nest,  which,  when  proteaive  devices  an  necessary,  must 
harmonise  sufiidently  with  its  surroundings  to  escape observatioa 
from  prowling  egg'Stealers  of  all  kinds. 

The  size  of  the  egg  depends  partly  on  the  number  produced  and 
partly  on  the  conditions  determining  the  state  of  the  young  bird 
at  hatching:  hence  there  Is  a  great  di^mrity  In  the  rdativc  siacs 
of  the  eggs  of  different  birds.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  young 
birds  which  emerge  in  the  world  blind,  naked  and  hdpless  ore  thq 
product  of  relatively  small  eggs,  while  on  the  contrary  young 
hatched  from  rdatlvdy  large  eggs  an  down-dad  and  aoiiva 
from  birth. 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  must  be  brooded  by  the  parent  is  also  a 
controlling  factor  in  so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  for  no  mora 
can  be  hatched  than  can  be  covered  by  the  sitting  bird.  Other 
factors,  however,  leas  understood,  abo  exeidse  a  contcoUiug 
influence  in  this  matter.  Thus  the  ostrich  lays  bom  1 1  to  i6,  the 
teal  iSt  the  partridge  ifso,  while  among  many  other  spcdes  the 
number  is  strictly  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bombills  and 
guillemots,  which  lay  but  a  single  egg;  the  apteryx,  diyen^ 
petrels  and  pigeons  never  lay  mon  than  2,  while  the  gulb  an<| 
plovers  never  exceed  4.  Tropical  spcdes  an  said  to  lay  fewer 
eggs  than  thdr  npresentatives  fa  temperate  ngions,  and  further 
immature  birds  lay  mon  and  smaller  eggs  than  when  fully  adult. 

Partly  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  shape,  sise  and  texture  of  the 
shdl,  the  eggs  of  birds  are  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish,  except 
in  so  far  as  thdr  family  resemblances  an  concerned:  that  in 
to  say,  except  in  particular  cases,  they  caimot  be  spedficdly 
distinguished,  and  hence  they  an  of  but  little  or  no  value  for  the 
purposes  of  das^fication. 

Save  only  among  the  megapodes,  all  birds  brood  their  eggs* 
the  period  ofincubation  varying  from  13  days,  u  in  small  passerine 
birds,  to  8  wceks»  29  in  the  cassowary^  though  eggs  of  the  rhca  and 
of  Siruihif  hatch  in  from  5  to  6  weeks.  But  the.megapodtf 
deposit  thdr  eggs  in  mounds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  or  in 
sand  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  hot  springs,  and  then  without 
further  apparent  can  leave  them.  When  the  nestling  is  active 
from  the  moment  of  hatching  the  eggs  have  a  relatlvdy  longer 
incubatioh  period  than  in  cases  where  the  nestlings  are  for  a 
long  while  hdpless. 

Eigi  Pf  Af«mmalt,^OR\y  In  the  spiny  ant-eater,  or  Eekidmt, 
and  the  duck-billed  platypus,  or  Ornitkorkynchtt,  among  the 
Mammalia,  arc  the  egfip  provided  with  a  large  iton  of  yolk,' 
enclosed  within  a  shell,  and  extruded  to  undergo  devdopment 
apart  from  the  maternal  tissues.  In  the  esse  of  the  echidna  the 
eggs,  two  in  number,  are  about  as  lame  as  thoie  o(  a  spatrow, 
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expulsion  they  are  transferred  by  the  beak  of  the  mother  to  a 
pouch  resembling  that  of  the  marsupial  kangaroos,  and  there 
they  undergo  development.  The  OrtiUkorhynckus,  on  the  other 
hand,  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  which  in  size  and  general 
appearance  resemble  those  of  the  echidna.  They  are,  how- 
ever»  deported  in  a  loosely  constructed  nest  at  the  end  of 
a  long  bttfrow  and  there  brooded.  In  Marsupials,  the  eggs 
are  smaller  than  those  of  Echidna  md  OrniUufrhynchus,  and 
they  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  yolk  than  occun  in  higher 
mammals. 

Eat  oi  JUptUts.^'Tike  eggs  of  reptiles  an  iovMiably  provided 
with  a  large  amount  of  food  yolk  and  enclosed  with  a  km  test  or 
shell,  which  tho^gk  genecally  pardunent-ltke  in  textwt  may  be 
calcareousasin  birds,  as,  fbrcxample,  inmany  of  the  tortoises  and 
turtles  and  in  the  crocodiles. 

Among  reptiles  the  egg  is  always  white  or  yeUowbh,  while  the 
number  laid  often  far  exceeds  that  in  the  case  of  birds.  The 
tuatara  of  New  Zealand,  however,  hys  but  ten — white  hard- 
sheUsd,  long  and  oval-^t  intervals  between  November  and 
January.  The  long  intervals  between  the  appearance  of  the 
successive  eggs  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  reptiles,  but  is  met 
with  among  the  birds  only  in  the  m^^podes,  which,  like  the 
reptiles,  do  not  "  brood  "  their  eggs. 

Among  the  Chelooia  the  number  of  eggs  varies  from  two  to  four 
in  some  of  the  tortoises,  to  200  in  some  of  the  turtles:  while  in  the 
crocodik»  between  20  and  30  are  produced,  hard-shellod  and 
wlutc 

The  eggs  of  the  lizards  are  always  white  or  yellowish,  and 
generally  soft-shelled;  but  the  geckos  and  the  green  lizard  lay 
hard-shelled  eggs.  Mai^  of  theaoft-shelled  eggs  are  remarkable 
lor  the  fact  that  they  mcreasein  size  after  extrusion,  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the-membianous  shell  by.  the  growing  embryo.  In 
the  natter  of  number  lixards  are  lest  prolific  than  many  of  the 
Chelonia,  a  do«m  eggs  being  the  general  number,  though  as  many 
as  thirty  may  boproidteed  at  a  timeits  in  the  case  of  the  common 
chameloMk 

While  as&general  rule  the  eggs  of  lizards  are  lakl  in  burrows  or 
buried,  some  are  retained  within  the  body  of  theparent  until  the 
young  are  ready  to  emerge;  or  they  may  even  hatch  within  the 
oviduct*  Thisoccurs  with  some  chamelconsand  some  lizards, «.  f. 
the  slow-worm.  The  common  English  Hzard  is  also  viviparous. 
Normally  the  young  leaves  the  egg  immediate^,  after  its  ex- 
trusion, but  if  by  any  chance  this  extrusion  is  delayed  they 
escape  while  yet  in  the  oviduct. 

The  majority  of  the  snakes  lay  eggs,  but  most  of  the  vipers  and 
the  aquatic  snakes  are  viviparous,  as, also  area  few  terrestrial 
species.  The  shell  of  the  egg  &  always  soft  and  psirchment-Iikc. 
As  a  rule  the  numl^  of  eggs  produced  among  the  snakes  is  not 
large,  twenty  or  thirty  being  eomroon,  but  some  q>ecics  of  python 
lay  as  many  as  a  hundred.  Generally,  among  the  oviparous 
snakes  the  eggs  are  buried,  but  some  specie^  of  boas  jealously 
guard  them,  enclosing  them  within  the  coils  of  the  body. 

Eigs  of  AmpkHna.'^-Amoag  the  amphibia  a  greater  variety 
obtains  in  the  matter  of  the  investment  of  the  egg,  as  well  a^ 
in  the  number,  size  and  method  of  their  disposal.  The  outer 
a>vering  is  formed  by  a  toughening  of  the  surface  of  a  thick 
gelatinous  coat  which  surrounds  the.  essential  parts  of  the  egg. 
This  coat  in  many  species  of  salamander — using  this  name  in 
the  wide  sense^is  produced  into  threads  which  serve  either  to 
anchor  the  eggs  singly  or  to  bind  them  together  in  bunches. 

Viviparity  occurs  both  among  the  limbless  and  the  tailed 
Amphmia,  the  eggs  hatching  before  they  leave  the  oviduct  or 
immediately  after  extrusion.  The  number  of  young  so  produced 
is  generally  not  large,  but  the  common  salamdnder  (Salamandra 
maculosa)  may  produce  as  many  as  fifty  at  a  birlh,  though  tiftcen 
Is  the  more  normal  figure.  When  the  higher  number  is  reached 
the  young  are  relatively  small  and  weak. 

A$  a  rlatc  among  the  Amphibia  the  young  leave  the  egg  In  the 
form,  of  larvae,  generally  known  as  '*  tadpoles  **-,  but  many 


species  produee  cm  oonttfaiing?  a  iirfSelent  amo«Bt  of  food 
material  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  larval  phase  to  be  ooMpletOd 
befoK  hatching. 

Among  the  tailless  Amphibia  (frogs  and  toads)  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced,  while  the  methods 
by  which  these  eggs  are  disposed  of  present  -a  marvellotto 
variety. 

As  a  rule  vast  quantities  of  eggs  are  shed  by  the  female  into  the 
water  in  the  form  of  *'  spawn."  In  the  common  loaul  as  many  as 
7000  eggs  may  be  extruded  at  a  time.  These  leave  the  body  in 
the  form  of  two  long  stitngs--one  from  each  oviduct— of  trans- 
lucent globules,  gelatinous  In  texture,  and  enclosing  a  central 
sphere  of  yolk,  the  upper  pole  of  which  is  black.  The  spawn  ef 
the  comnum  frog  differs  from  that  of  the  toad  in  that  the  eggs  all 
adhere  to  form  a  huge  jcUy-like  mass.  But  in  many  species  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  are  few;  and  these  may  be  sufficiently 
stored  with  food^yolk  to  aOow  of  the  tadpole  stage  being  passed 
before  hatching,  as  in  frogs  of  the  genus  Hylodiu.  In  many  cases 
the  eggs  arc  deposited  out  of  the  water  and  often  In  quite 
rcmarludile  ways. 

Egg^  of  Fishes.— 'The  eggs  of  fishes  present  an  extremely  wide 
range  of  form,  and  a  no  less  extensive  range  in  the  matter  of 
number.  Both  among  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  vivi- 
pa  rity  occurs.  Most  of  the  sharks  and  rays  are  viviparous,  but  in 
the  oviparous  species  the  eggs  present  some  interesting  and 
peculiar  forms.  Large  in  size,  the  outer  coat  or  "  shell "  is  in  afl 
cases  horn-like  and  flexible,  but  differs  greatly  in  shape.  Thus 
in  the  egg  of  the  larger  spotted  dog-fish  it  is  oblong  in  shape, 
flattened  from  side  to  side,  and  has  the  angles  produced  into  long, 
slender  tendrils.  As  the  egg  is  laid  the  lower  tendrils  project 
from  the  vent,  and  the  mother  rubs  herself  against  some  fixed 
body.  The  tendrils  soon  catch  fast  in  some  slight  projection, 
when  the  egg  is  dragged  forth  there 'to  remain  till  hatching  takes 
place.  A  couple  of  narrow  slits  at  each  comer  of  the  upper  end 
serve  to  admit  fresh  water  to  the  imprisoned  embryo  during  the 
later  stages  of  development;  when  development  is, complete 
escape  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  shell.  In  the  fays  or 
"  skates,"  k)ng  spines  take  the  place  of  tendrils,  the  egg  simply 
resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  empty  egg-cases  of  the 
raysareoften  found^n  theseashore,and  areki^own  as  "Mermaids* 
purses."  The  egg  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark  (Ceslracion)  is  of 
enormous  size,  pear-shaped,  ind  provided  with  a  spiral  flange 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the^psule.  In  the  Ckimaera 
the  egg  is  long,  more  or  less  ^indlc'Shaped,  and  produced  on  each 
side  into  a  broad  flange  having  a  fringed  edge,  so  that  the  whole 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  long  leaf,  broad  and  notched  atone 
end.  pointed  at  the  other.  This  likeness  to  the  seaweed  among 
which  it  rests  is  doubtless  a  protective  device,  akin  to  that  of 
protectively  coloured  birds'  eggs. 

Among  the  bony  fishes  the  eggs  generally  take  t)ie  form  0^ 
small  spheres,  enclosed  within  a  tough  membrane  or  capsule. 
But  they  present  many  important  differences,  being  in  some 
fishes  heavy  and  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  other 
light  and  floating  on  the  surface.  While  in  some  species  they  are 
distributed  separately,  in  others  they  adhere  together  in  masses. 
The  eggs  of  the  salmon,  for  example,  are  heavy,  bard  and  smooth, 
and  deposited  separately  in  a  trough  dug  by  the  parent  an^ 
afterwards  covered  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  a  way.  by 
the  strea  m.  In  the  perch  they  are  adhesive  and  form  long  band* 
like  masses  of  spawn  adhering  to  water-plants.  In  the  gobies  the 
egg  is  spindle-sliapcd,  and  attached  by  one  end  by  means  of  a 
network  of  fibres,  resembling  rootlets;  while  in  the  smelt  the  en 
is  loosely  suspended  by  a  membrane  formed  by  the  peeling  o^ 
of  a  part  of  the  outer  sheath  of  the  capsule.  The  eggs  of  the 
garfish  {Bdone  vulgaris)  and  of  the' flying-fish  of  the  genus 
Exoccclus,  attach  themselves  to  foreign  objects,  or  to  one  another, 
by  means  of  threads  or  cords  developed  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  egg. 

Among  a  number  of  fishes  the  eggs  float  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  often  in  enormous  masses,  when  they  are  carried  about  at 
the  mercy  of  tides  and  currents.    An  idea  of  the  size  which  suqh 
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AtUia  may  be  latbend  from  th*  het  tUt  the  tpswii 
of  Iheftogler-fish,  Lophius  pisealcriut,  takes  the  form  of  a  ilieet 
from  2  to  3  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  long.  Another  renaikabfe  feature 
«f  these  floating  egp  is  their  transparency,  inasmudi  aa  tk^  are 
extremely  difficult  to  see»  and  hence  they  probably  escape  the 
•apadous  maws  of  si^wfi-eating  animals.  The  cod  tribe  and 
flat-fishes  lay  floating  eggs  of  this  description. 

The  mvomutt  number  of  egp  bid  by  fishes  varies  greatly, 
some  species  laying  relatively  few,  iMben  an  eBormoos  munbor. 
But  in  all  cases  the  number  iocreaaes  with  the  wei^t  and  age  of 
the  fish.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  laid  by  the 
aahaon  is  roughly  about  1000  to  every  pound  wdfl^t  of  the  fish, 
a  15  lb  salmon  laying  15,000  eggs.  The  sturgeon  Jays  about 
7,000,000;  the  herring  $0,000;  the  turbot  la^ix/xxi;  the  sole 
134,0001  the  perch  280,000.  Briefly,  the  number  is  greatest 
where  the  risks  of  destniction  are  greatest. 
•  The  eggs  of  the  degenerate  fishes  known  aa  the  lampreys  and 
hag-fishes  aie  remarkable  lor  the  lact  that  in  the  latter  they 
are  Urge  in  siae,  cylindrical  in  shape,  axid  provided  at  each 
end  with  hooklets  whereby  they  adhere  one  to  another;  while  in 
the  lampreys  they  are  extremely  small  and  embedded  in  a  jelly. 

Molluics. — Among  the  Mcllusca,  Crustacea  and  Insecta  yolk- 
stored  eggs  of  very  remarkable  forms  are  commonly  produced. 

In  variety,  in  this  connexion,  the  Mollusca  must  perhaps  be 
given  the  first  place.  This  diversity,  indeed,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated  by  the  eggs  of  the  Cephalopoda.  In  the  squids  {Loligo), 
for  example,  the  eggs  are  enclosed  in  long  cylindrical  cases,  of 
which  there  are  several  hundreds,  attached  by  one  end  to  a 
common  centre;  the  whole  series  looking  strangely  like  a  rough 
mop-htad.  Each  case,  in  such  a  duster,  contains  aJ>out  350  eggs, 
br  about  40,000  in  all.  By  way  of  contrast  the  eggs  of  the  true 
cuttle-fish  (Sepia)  are  deposited  separately,  each  enclosed  in  a 
tough,  black,  pear-shaped  capsule  which  is  fastened  by  a  stalk  tp 
fronds  of  sea- weed  or  other  object.  They  appear  to  be  extruded 
at  short  intervals,  till  the  full  complement  is  \sud,  the  whole 
forming  a  cluster  looking  like  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  octopus 
differs  yet  again  in  this  matter,  iti  eggs  being  very  small,  berry* 
Bke,  and  attached  to  a  stalk  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  mass. 

The  eggs  of  the  univalve  Mollusca  are  hardly  less  varied  in  the 
shapes  ihcy  take.  In  the  common  British  Purpura  lapilius  they 
resemble  delicate  pink  grains  of  rice  set  on  stalks;  in  Busycon 
they  are  disk-shaped,  and  attached  to  a  band  nearly  3  ft.  long. 
The  eggs  of  the  shell-bearing  slugs  {TcstaceUa)  are  large,  and  have 
the  outer  coat  so  elastic  that  if  dropped  on  a  stone  floor  they  will 
rebound  several  inches;  while  some  of  the  snails  (Bultmtu)  lay 
eggs  having  a  white  calcareous  and  slightly  iridescent  shell,  in  size 
and  shape  closely  resembling  the  egg  of  the  pigeon.  Some  are 
even  larger  than  the  egg  of  the  wood-pigeon.  The  beautiful 
Vtolct-snail  (lanthina) — a  marine  species — carries  its  eggs  on  the 
under  sid^  of  a  gelatinous  raft.  No  less  remarkable  are  the  eggs  of 
the  whelk;  since,  like  those  of  the  squids,  they  are  not  laid 
separately  but  enveloped  in  capsules,  and  these  to  the  number  of 
many  hundreds  form  the  large,  ball-like  masses  so  commonly  met 
with  on  the  seashore.  When  the  eggs  in  these  capsules  hatch,  the 
crowd  of  embryos  proceed  to  establish  an  internecine  warfare, 
devouring  one  another  till  only  the  strongest  survives  I 

With  the  Mollusca,  as  with  other  groups  of  animals,  where  the 
eggs  are  exposed  to  great  risks  they  are  small,  produced  in  great 
numbers,  and  give  rise  to  larvae.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
common  oyster  which  annually  disperses  about  60,000,000  eggs. 
But  where  the  risk  of  destruction  is  slight,  the  eggs  are  large  and 
produce  young  differing  from  the  parent  only  In&ize,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pigeon-like  eggs  of  Bulimus. 

Crustaceans.— Among  the  higher  Crustacea,  as  a  rule,  the  eggs 
are  carried  by  the  female,  attached  to  special  appendages  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body.  But  in  some — Squillas — they  are  de- 
posited in  burrows.  Generally  they  arc  relatively  small  so  that 
the  young  which  emerge  therefrom  differ  markedly  in  appearance 
from  the  parents,  but  in  deep-sea  and  freshwater  species  the  eggs 


•re  Urge,  Vrlim  tlie  y&mg,  on  ^^rgfngS,  differ  but  Rttfe  ffMi 
tlM  adults  in  appearandc. 

Insects,  ^c.^The  eggs  ol  f'nsects  though  minute,  aie  also 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  form  which  they  present, 
while  they  are  frequently  objects  of  great  beauty  owing  to  the 
sculptured  markings  of  the  shell.  They  are  generally  laid  in 
dusters,  either  on  the  ground,  on  the  leaves  of  pUnts,  or  in  ihc 
water.  Some  of  the  gnats  (Culcx)  lay  them  jon  the  water. 
Cylindrical  in  shape  they  are  packed  closely  together,  set  on 
end,  the  whole  mass  forming  a  kind  of  floating  raft.  Frequently, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stick  and  leaf  insect,  the  eggs  are  enclosed  in 
capsuhss  of  very  elaborate  shapes  and  highly  ornamented. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  Invertebrata-^above  the  Protesoathe  eggs 
are  laid  in  water,  or  in  damp  pUces.  In  the  former  case  they  are 
as  a  rule  small,  and  give  rise  to  Urvae;  while  eggs  hatched  on 
land  are  sometimes  enclosed  in  capsules,  **  cocoons,"  as  ?n  the 
case  of  the  earth  worn,  where  this  capsule  is  filled  with  a  mHky 
white  fluid,  of  a  highly  nutritious  character,  on  Which  the 
embryos  feed. 

Among  some  invertebrates  two  differmt  kinds  of  eg^  ate  laid 
by  the  same  individual.  The  water-flea,  Dapknia  (a  crustacean), 
Uys  two  kinds  of  eggs  known  as  "  summer  "  and  "  winter  '*  eggs. 
The  summer  eggs  are  carried  by  the  female  In  a  "  brood-pouch  " 
on  the  back.  The  "  winter  "  eggs,  produced  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  differ  markedly  in  appearance  from  the  summer  eggs, 
being  larger,  <iarker  in  cok>ur,  thicker  shelled,  and  enclosed  in  a 
capsule  formed  from  the  shell  or  carapace.-of  the  parent's  body. 
"  Winter  eggs,"  however,  may  be  produced  in  the  height  <tf 
summer.  While  the  **  summer  eggs  "  are  unfertilised,  the  winter 
eggs  are  fertilijsed  by  the  male,  and  possess  the  remarkable  power 
of  lying  dormant  for  months  or  even  years  before  they  develop. 
The  production  of  these  two  kinds  of  eggsfs  a  device  to  overcome 
Che  cold  of  winter,  or  the  drying  up  of  the  pools  in  which  the 
species  lives,  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  The  power  of 
resistaace  which  such  eggs  possess  may  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  4 
sample  of  mad  which  had  been  kept  diy  f  6r  ten  years  still  con* 
tained  living  eg^.  In  deep  water  where  neither  drought  nbr 
winter  cold  can  scrioudy  affect  the  D^pknios,  they  propagate  dl 
the  year  found  by  tinfcrtilixed  "  summer  **  eggs. 

BrBLiocRAPKY.— "For  farther  details  on  this  subject  the  following 
authors  should  be  consulted  ^—Af«mtMafr:  F.  £.  Bcddara,  "  Re* 
marks  on  the  Ovary  of  Editdna,"  Proc  Roy.  Pkyt.  Soe,  Edin, 
vol.  viii.  (1885);  W.  H.  Caldwell, ''  The  Emb^ologv  of  Moaotns- 
mata  and  Mar»upialia,"  JPhil,  Trans.  Hoy,  SoL  vol.  178  (1887); 
E.  B.  Poulton,  '*  The  Structures  connected  with  the  Ovarian  Ovuth 
of  the  Marsupialia  and  Monotremnta,"  Qnart.  Journ.  Mkros.  Set. 
Vol  xxiv.  (1884).  Birds,  Systematkz'^H.  Seebohm,'  CoUnred 
Figure*  of  the  Egu  of  British  Birds  <iM){  A.  Newton.  OoUMd^ 
Wodeyana  (iQO^;  ^.  Oatca.  Cat.  Birds'  Eus  Brit.  Mus, 
(appearing),  vols,  i.-lv.  published.  General : — A.  Ncwtoo,  Dictionary 
©f  Birdt  0896).  Cetonrint  matter: — Newbegin,  Colour  in  Nature 
^lagSV.    Rejtliies  and  «l«ij^Aifria:--H.  Cadow.  *«  Reptlkt."  Cbwdi 

EuropCt 

Aaddians.  &c.."  Camh.  ffat.  Hist.  (1004) ;  1  

,  MarMabie  Marine  Fishes  (i8o6>. 
Carpenter,  Insects     Their  Structure  and  Life 


Fossil  (1895);  J.  T.  Cdnningham 
Jnvertwrate:--G.  H 


<i8oo)}  U  C.  Miall,  A  History  sf  AqtrnUt  inuett  (1805)  t  T.  R:  R. 
Stcbbing,  CxusUsaa,  Internaa.  Sci.  series  {1893):  M.  C  Cooide^ 
"  Nfollusca.**  Camh.  Nat,  Hist*  (1906).  For  rurthcr  references  to  the 
above  and  other  Tnvertebrat<!  groups  see  various  text-books  on 
Entomology,  Zookigy.  (W.  P.  P.) 

EOOENBERO,  HANS  tjLRICR  VOK,  Prince  (1568-16^4), 
Austrian  statesman,  was  a  son  of  Siegfried  von  £ggcnbcrg  (d, 
1 594)1  and  began  life  as  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  service,  becoming 
about  1596  a  trusted  servant  of  the  archduke  of  StyrU,  after- 
wards the  emperor  Ferdinand  II,  Having  become  a  Koman 
Catholic,  he  was  soon  the  chancellor  and  chief  adviser  of 
Ferdinand,  whose  election  as  emperor  he  helped  to  secure  in  1619. 
He  directed  the  imperial  policy  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  in  general  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Wallenstein,  and  an  opponent  of  Maximilian  I.,  duke  of  fiavaria, 
and  of  Spain.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  Wallcnstein's 
return  to  the  imperial  service  early  in  1632,  and  retired  from 
public  life  just  after  the  general's  murder  in  February  1634,  dying 
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atI.«ibftc]|«oiitlttiBtkoCOtslobeVA<iS4-  Umrt ><i^*  iiititnce 
with  Ferdiniiul  wm  so  m^tktd  thtt  U  «ras  cdnmbnly  said  that 
Austm  xested  upon  thfee  hfljs  {Btrgpy;  Egfenbtiv,  Qutstenbcis 
and  Wcrdenbeis-  He  w«i  ricU>  tvntdtd  for  bis  servloea  to.  the 
emperor.  Having  Roeived  maiy  vahiaUc  tttatca  itt  Bohemia 
and  eHemrbere,  he  was  jnade  a  prifice  of  Ike  Empire  ia  1623,  ind 

dufce  of  Krumau  in  1645- 

See  H.  von  Zwiedincck-SOdenhoret,  Hant  Ulrick^  Furtl  pom 
Emntben  (Vienna,  1880);  and  F.  Mares,  JBtitrate  sur  CeschUhU 
dtr  Bmkitngen  d€S  PkrUen  J.  U.  mm  Eggenterg  tu  Kitisif  Ferdinaful 
II.  und  tu  WaUstein  (Prague.  1893}. 

BOQBR,  telLB  (1813-18S5),  Ftcndi'sdiolar,  was  horn  in 
Paris  OQ  the  iSth  o(  July  iStj.  From  1940  till  185$* he  was 
assasuat  professor,  and  itom  1855  tiU  his  death  professor  ti 
Creek  literature  hi  the  FacuM  des  Lettres  at  ^acis  Unhrersity. 
In  1854  he  was^elected  a  member  of  the  Aeadtoie  des  Inscriptions 
and  in  1873  of  the  Conscil  supirieur  de  l*-b)stfuciioii  publiquei  He 
was  a'voiuminous  writer,  a  sound  and  disterning  sohoUr,  and  bis 
Influence  was  largely  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
classical  philology  hi  France.  His  rfiost  bnportatit  works  w«re 
Ertat  far  {ItiOoire  di  la  eritique  cka  ks  Gr^s  (1849),  ffOhm 
Uhnentaifts  d<  gtammaifi  c^mparit  (1852),  ApoU^nim  Dyu^, 
tssci  tur  VkUt0li^d9Stkio^ksfrcmma^eaUsd4MsVaiUiquiU(tSS4)f 
iHmefife$  ii  tkUnOure  cfidem$u  (1862),  UilMtHf  d^kntokt 
ancienn€  et  de  pkitdbpe  (1863),  Let  Papyrus  greet  du  linsU  dm 
Louvre  d  de  U  BWiolhique  ImpiriaU  (186$),  jSTM/er  Sur  its 
traitis  publics  cku  tes  Gra»  et  les  Romohu  (i86d),  UHetUnisme  tn 
France  (1869),  La  LUUrature  fftcqus  (1890).  He  was  ako  the 
author  of  OftNnafiMis  et  rljlexims  sur  te  devehppemen9  de  Z'sn- 
telligenu  et  du  langage  cha  les  enfants  (1879).  Bgger  died  in 
Paris  on  the  ist  o(- September  188$. 

BG0LBS1ON,  EDVARD  (1837^1902),  Anerfcan  noveHst  and 
historian,  was  bom  in  Vevay,  Indiana,  on  the  loih  of  December 
1837,  of  Virghiia  stock.'  Delicate  health,  by  which  he  was  mons 
or  leas  handicapped  throughout  his  life,  prevented  his  going  to 
cottege,  but  he  was  naturally  a  diligent  students  He  was  a 
Methodist  cinu&t  rider  ahd  pastor  in  Indiana  and  Minncsou 
(r85t^x866);  associate  editor  (1866-1867)  of  The  IauU  Ccrperat, 
Chicago;  editor  of  the  SationdSuitday  SckoU  Teacher,  Chkag^ 
(1867-1870);  Uterary  editor  and  later  edttor-fci-chief  of  The 
indepindtut.  New  York  (1^7^1870;  and  editor  of  Jfearlh  and 
Heme  ia  1871*1872.  He  was  psstor  Of  the  church  of  ChtisthiA 
Endeavour,  Briddyn,  ia  1874-1879.  From  t88o  until  his  death 
on  the  and  of  September  1902,  at  bis  hone  on  Lake  Ceoige;  Kew 
York,  he  devoted  hhnself  to  literary  work;  His  fietbn  includes 
Mr  BiaheTe  Walking  Stkh  (i86p),  for  childi«n;  The  HooiUr 
Schaelmaaer  (t87i)-,  The  Bud  of  the  World  (1872);  The'MysUry 
of  MetropolispiUe  (1873);  The  OrcuU  Rider  (2874);  ^ezy 
(1878);  The  Hoosler  Schoolboy  (1863);  The  Booh  ef  Queer 
Stories  (i^),  foe*  children;  TheCraytons  (1888),  an  excdleht 
novel;  The  Faith  Doctor  (1891);  and  Dujek  (1893).  short 
stories.  Most  of  his  stories  portray  the  pioneer  manners  and 
dialect  of  the  Central  West,  and  the  Heo'sier  Schoolmaster  was  one 
of  the  first  examples  of  Americsm  hxral  rsafistic  fiction  j  it  #as  very 
popnlari  and  was  translated  into  Fi«nch,  German  and  Danish. 
During  the'last  third  of  his  life  Eggkston  hboored  on  a  History  «/ 
Life  iu  the  United  States,  but  ho  llVcd  to  finish  oaly  twb  vohimes** 
The  Beginners  o/a  Nation (ti^)  and  The  TraniUojCMliuiion 
^1900)*  In  ad«lifion  he  wrote  several  popuhr  cob^Mndiums  of 
American  history  for  schools  and  homes. 

See  G.  C  Egslestoo.  The  Farsiofihe  Haosiers  (Philaddphia,  1903), 
and  Meredith  Nichobon,  The  Hoosiert  iiqfio). 

His  brother  Georci  Cary  EoGLSTCM  (1839-  )^  American 
joumalbt  andiauthor,  served  in  the  Confederate  army;  was 
maaagiag  editor  and  later  editor-m-chief  of  Hearth  and  Home 
(1871-1874);  waa  ihetary  editor  of  the  New  Yorh  Svenmg  Past 
(1875-1881),  literary  editor  and  afterwards  editor-in<chief  of  the 
New  York  Commtrdal  Advertiser  (1884-1889),  and  editorial  writer 
for  The  World  (New  York)  from  1 889  to  1900.  Most  of  his  books 
are  stories  for  boys;  others,  and  his  best,  are  romances  dealing 
with  life  hi  the  South  especially  in  the  Virginias  and  the 
Carolinas-^before  and  during  the  (^'vil  War.  Among  hns  publl* 
cations  may  be  mentioned:  A  JUUI*s  JUeoOeHiotu  \i^l4^l 


Thilastefihe«atboala{ti^;  Camp  Venture  (t^ooh  A  CaraKsm 
Caoalier  (190O;  Dorothy  South  (1902);  The  Hosier  of  Warlock 
(1903);  Esg^iSyrd  (1904);  A  Daughter  of  the  Soeitk{tqi>s);  BUnd 
AUaysU^okl^i  Lose  istheSnmofil  all  C1907);  History  of  the  Cott- 
federate  War  (r9io);  and  RecotlecHons  of  a  Variod^L^e  (1910). 

BGHAlIt  a  town  ia  the  Chertaey  .parliamentary  division  of 
Surrey,  Eaglandt  on  the  Thames,  aim.  W.S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  &  South.  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,895.  The 
church  of  St' John  the  Baptist  is  ft  raconstftiction  of  1827;  it 
contains  monumeots  by  John  Flazman.  Above  the  right  hank  of 
the  river  a  low  elevation,  Cooper's  Hill,  commands  fine  views  over 
the  vaUcy,  and  over  Windsor  Gnat  Pari  to  the  west.  Oa.the 
hill  )iKis  ihe  Royal  Joitian  Civil  £nginoeriag  Cotkga,  commosdiy 
called  Cooper's  Hill  College,  of  which  ^  George  Tomkytt 
Chesaey  .was  the  originator  and  fint  president  (i&7t).'  It 
eduotted  men  for  the  public  works,  accounts,  railways  and 
telegraph  departmentsof  Iitdia,  and  included  a  s^ool  of  forestry; 
but  it  was  decided,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  to  close  h  in 
1906^  «n  the  theocy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  a  college  with 
such  a  ipeoialized  object  to  be  maintained  by  the  sovemmcnt,  in 
view  iA  the  jfeadiness  with  which  servants  for  these  departments 
could  be  lecrultcd  elsewhere.  Part  <A  theorganiaatioa,  including 
the  school  of  forestry*  waa  transfecred  to  Oxford  University. 
Cooper's  Hili  gives  name  to  a  famous  poena  of  Sir  John-  Deoham 
(164a).  A  large  and  handaome  building  houses  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College  for  Wonlen  (x866),  founded  by  Thomas 
HoUoway;  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  sanatorium  of  the  same 
founder  (1885)  for  the  trealment  of  mental  ailments,  afieomm»> 
dating  about  330  patienta.  The  college  for  women,  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds,  commands  a  wide  vkw  from  the  wooded  slope 
on  which  it  stands.  The  recreation  ball,  with  its  fine  art  collec- 
tion, is  the  most  notable  room  in  this  hsndsome  httilding,  which 
can  receive  950  siudeatsi  Within  the.parish,  bordering  the  rivers 
is  the  field  of  Runnymode,  which,  with  Magna  Charta  Islaid 
lying  off  it,  is  famous  hi  conoexion  with  the  aignatura  of  the 
charter  by  King  John.  Virginia  Water,  a  large  and  picturesque 
artificial  hdie  to  the  aouth  of  Whidbor  Great  Pack,  ia  much 
f  requefcited  by  visitors.  It  was  formed  under  the  direction  ol  the 
dukie  of  Camberland,  about  2750,  and  was  ihe  work  of  the 
brothers  Thomas  and  Paul  San(U)y. 

BGOI  (Armenian  Agn,  "  the  spring  "),  aa  important  town  In 
the  Mamuret  d-Aaiz  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Tudtey  (altitude  3300  ft^^ 
Pop.  about  20,000,  fairly  equally  divided  between  Armenian 
(Christians  and  hloslons.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  ina  theatre 
of  lofty,  abrupt  rocks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  western  Euphrates, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  sfeooe  houses  stand  in 
terraced  gardens  and  ordiarda,  and  the  streets  .are  mere  rock 
ladders.  Egin  was  settled  by  Armenians  wiho  emigmted  from 
Van  in  the  ikth  century  with  Senekherim.  On  the  8th  of 
November  1895  and  in  the  summer  of  1896  many  Armenians  west 
mnssacred  here.  (D.G.H.) 

BQLANTINB  (E.  Frisian,  egdtiere;  Fnorffahiicr),  «  plant* 
name  of  which  Dr  R.  C.  A.  Prior  (Poptdar  Names  of  British 
Plants^  p.  70)  says  that  it  "  has  been 'the  sut^ect  of  much  dia» 
cussion,  both  as  to  its  exact  meshing  ahd  aa  to  the- shrub  to 
which  it  properly  bebngs."  Thee^ntine  of  the  herbaJats  was 
the  sweet-brier,  Rosa  ruhiginasa.  The  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  thom^tree  or  thorn-bush,  the  first  two  syllables 
probaUy  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  egla,  cf/tf,  a  prick  or  thorn, 
while  the  termination  is  the  Dutch  lerr,  ioarr,  a  tree.  Eglantine  is 
frequently  aUuded  to  in  the  writings  of  English , poets,  from 
Chaucer  downwards.  Milton,  in  V Allegro,  is  thought  by  the 
term  *'  twisted  eghntine  "  to  denote  the  honeysndile,  Lonkefa 
Piriclymenum,  which  is  still  known  aa  es^antine  in  northeast 
Yorkshire. 

EflUNTON,  BARLS  OF.  The  title  of  eaxl  of  Eglinton  has  beeil 
heM  by  the  famous  Scottish  family  of  Montgoroerie  aince  x5iQ& 
The  attempts  made  to  trace  ihe  descent  of  this  house  to  Roger  of 
Mont^mery,  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  (d*  1094),  one  of  William  th* 
Cbnqucror's  fdUower^  will  not  bear  examination,  and  the  sure 
pedigree  of  the  fiunily  only  begins  with  Sir  John  Montgoroerist 
lord  d  EagleshauH  who  fought  at  thebattfe of  Ouerbouiaean 
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tjSS  and  died  about  1398.  Hit  grandsoa,  Sir  Aleiander  M6tat- 
goinerie  (d.  c.  1460),  was  made  a  lord  of  the  Scottish  pailiaaieot 
about  1445  as  Lord  Mootgomerie,  and  Sir  Alexander's  great- 
grandaoB  Hugh,  the  3rd  k>id  (c.  1460-1545),  was  created  earl  of 
Eglinton,  or  Eglinteun,  in  1508.  Hugh,  who  was  a  person  ol 
importance  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Hugh  (d.  1546),  and  then  bjr  the  latter's  son  Hugh 
(«.  1531-1585),  who  became  jnlearlef  Eglinton.  Thisnobleman 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scots,  for  whom  he  fought 
at  LanJBside,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  his  son  and 
successor,'Hugh,was  murdered  in  April  1 586  by  the  Cunninghams, 
a  family  with  which  his  own  had  an  hereditary  bk>od  feud.  In 
161  a,  by  the  death  of  Hugh,  the  5th  earl,  the  male  line  of  the 
Mootgomeries  became  extinct. 

Having  no  children  Earl  Hugh  had  settled  his  title  and  estates 
on  his  cousin.  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Foulstruther  (1589-1661),  a 
younger  son  of  Robert  Seton,  ut  earl  of  Wintoun  (c,  1550-1603), 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Eglinton. 
Alexander,  who  thus  became  the  6th  eaii  of  Eglinton  and  teok  tiie 
name  of  Montgomerie,  was  commonly  called  Creysteel ,  he  was  a 
prominent  Covenanter  and  fought  against'  Charles  L  at  Maiston 
Moor.  Later,  however*  he  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  imprisoned  him.  His  fifth 
son,  Robert  Montgonerie(d.  x684),asoldlerof  distinction,fought 
against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  and  at  Worcester,  afterwards 
escaping  from  the  Tower  of  London  and  serving  in  Denmark. 
Robert's  elder  brother,  Hugh,  7th  earl  of  Eglinton  (1613*1669), 
who  also  fought  against  Cromwell,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Alexander,  the  9th  earl  {e.  i66k>-x7a9),  who  married,  for  his  third 
wife,  Susannah  (1689*1780),  dau^^ter  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy, 
Bart.,  of  Cttbean,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  wit  and  beauty. 
Alexander,  the  loih  earl  (i7a3*i769),  a  son  of  the  9th  eari,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish  landownen  to  carry  out  improve* 
ments  on  his  estates.  He  was  shot  near  Aidroisan  by  an  excise 
officer  named  Murigo  Campbell  on  the  a4th  of  October  1769. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Archibald,  the  nth  eaii  (1716*1796), 
caised  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  with  which  he  served  in  America 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  As  he  left  no  male  fbSue  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  eaHdom  by  his  kinsman  Hugh  Montgomerie 
(i  739-1819) ,  a  descendant  of  the  6th  eari,  who  was  created  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Ardrossan  in  1806.  Before 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  Hugh  had  served  in  (he  American  war 
and  had  been  a  member  of  parliament ;  after  this  event  he  began 
to  rebuild  Eglinton  castle  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  to  ooBStmct 
a  harbour  at  Ardrossan. 

This  eari's  successor  was  his  grandson,  Archibald  William,  the 
13th  earl  (i8xs-z86i),  who  was  bom  at  Palermo  in  the  39th  of 
September  x8i a.  His  father  was  Archibald,  Lord  Montgomerie 
(1773*188,4),  the  eldest  son  of  the  lath  earl,  and  his  mother  was 
Mary  (d.  1848) ,  a  daughter  of  the  1 1 th  ewl.  Educated  at  Eton, 
the  young  earl's  main  object  of  interest  for  some  years  was  the 
turf;  he  kept  a  large  racing  stud  and  won  success  and  reputation 
in  the  sporting  world.  In  1839  his  name  became  more  widely 
known  in  connexion  with  the  famous  tournament  which  took 
place  at  Eglintoik  castle  and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  £30,000  or 
£40,000.  This  was  made  the  subject  of  much  ridicule  and  was 
partly  spoiled  by  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents.  Yet  It  was  a  real  tournament-  and  the  "  knights  " 
broke  their  spears  in  the  orthodox  way.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
(Napoleon  III.)  took  part  in  it,  and  Lady  Seymour,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sheridan  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Seymour,  afterwaids  1  ath 
duke  of  Somerset,,  was  the  queen  of  beauty.  A  list  of  the 
challengers  with  an  account  of  the  Jousts  and  the  mdfe  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  on  the  tournament  written  by  John 
Richardson,  with  drawings  by  J.  H.  Nixon.  It  is  also  described 
by  Disraeli  In  Endymion.  Eglinton  was  a  sUunch  Tory,  and  in 
February  1853  he  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  tmder  the 
eari  of  Derby.  He  retired  with  (he  ministry  in  the  foUowing 
December,  having  by  his  princely  hospitality  made  himself  one  of 
the  roost  popular  of  Irish  viceroys.  When  Derby  returned  to 
office  in  February  i8$8  he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 
and  he  discharged  the  duticst  of  this  post  until  June  1859.    In  this 


year  he  was  created  earl  of  Wlntoa,  an  eaildom  which  had  beea 
held  by  his  kinsfolk,  the  Setons,  from  1600  until  1716,  when 
George  Seton,  the  $th  earl  (c.  167^1749),  was  deprived  of  his 
honours  for  high  treason.  The  eari  died  on  the  4ih  of  October 
1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Archibald  WiUam 
(1841-1891).  When  this  earl  died  in  1893  his  younger  brotlier 
George  Arnulph  (b.  1848)  became  15th  eari  of  Eglinton  and 
3rd  earl  of  Winton. 

See  Sir  W.  Fraser.  Mtmori^ls  tf  the  iidnlgomgrUi,  tarU  ef  E^intan   , 
(1859). 

BOMOirr,  BARU  OP.  John  Perceval,  itt  earl  of  Egmont 
(1683-1748),  Irish  politician,  and  partner  with  J.  E.  Oglethorpe 
in  founding  the  American  colony  ol  (korgia,  waa  created  eari 
in  1733.  He  claimed  descent  ftom  the  Egroonu  of  Flandeo, 
but  his  titk  was  taken  from  the  plaot  in  County  Cork  where 
the  family  residence  stood.  Its  name  of  Burton  House,  and  that 
of  Burtoit  manor  which  formed  part  of  the  family  estates,  were 
a  reminiscence  of  Burton  in  Somerset,  where  was  the  eariaer 
English  family  property  of  his  great-grett>grandfaLher  Richard 
Perceval  (1550-1610),  Burghley'a  secret  agent,  and  author  of  a 
Spanish  dictioaaiy  published  in  is9i»  whose  son  Sir  Philip 
Perceval  (1605-1647)  acquired  the  Irijdi  estates  by- judicious 
use  of  his  opportunities  as  comniiaioner  for  land  titles  and  of  hla 
interest  at  court.  Sir  Philip's  son  John,  giandfather  of  the  lat 
earl,  was  made  a  baronet  in  1661.  The  fiat  carl  of  Egmont 
(who  had  been  made  Baron  Perceval  in  i7is»  v>d  Viscount 
Perceval  in  17J3)  Is  chiefly  important  lor  his  connexion  with 
the  colonisation  of  Georgia,  and  for  b»  volttmiaoua  letters  and 
writings  on  biogiaphy  and  genealogy. 

John  Perceval,  and  earl  oil  Egmont  (i7Xi'^i77o),  his  eldest 
son,  was  an  active  politician,  first  lord  of  the  adminlty  (1763- 
1766),  and  political  pamphkceer,  and  like  his  lather  an  ardent 
genealogist.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  sonaand  e^t 
daughters.  One  of  his  younger  sons  was  Spencer  Perceval* 
prime  minister  of  Engbuid.  His  eldest  son  succeeded  as  3rd  euk 
and  the  eldest  by  his  second  marriage  (with  Cachcrine  Compton, 
baroness  of  Ardcn  in  Ireland)  was  in  180a  created  Baron  ArdieA 
of  the  United  Kingdom*  a  title  which  iohseqweatly  bcttjnt 
merged  in  the  Egmont  earldom. 

BQMOIIT  (Eciiom),  UMORAU  Couivt  or,  prince  of 
Gavre  (t5>i-'X568),  was  bom  in  Hainaot  in  1533.  He  waa  the 
Sfounger  of  the  two  sons  of  John  IV.,  oount  of  Egmont,  by  bis 
wife  Fraocobe  of  Luxemburg,  princess  of  Gavie.  On  the  death 
of  hisw  elder  brother  Charles,  about  1541,  ha  succeeded  to  his 
titles  and  estates.  In  this  year  lie  served  his  apprenticeship  aa 
a  soldier  in  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Charles  V<,  to  Algiers, 
distinguishing  him&elf  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 
In  1544  he  married  Sabina,  sister  of  the  elector  palatine 
Frederick  III.,  and  the  wedding  was  celebraied  at  Spires  with 
great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
naad,  af  lerwarcte  emperor.  Created  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  1546,  he  accompanied  Philip  of  Spain  in  his  tour  through  the 
Netheriand  towns,  and  in  1554  he  went  to  England  at  the  head 
of  a  special  embassy  to  ask  the  hand  of  Mary  of  England  for 
Philip,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony 
at  Winchester.  In  the  sununec  of  1557  Egmont  was  appointed 
ooamander  of  the  Flemish  cavalry  in  the  war  between  Spain 
and  FouMe;  and  it  waa  by  bis  vehement  peisuasion  that  the 
battle  of  St  (^ntln  was  fought.  The  victory  was  determined 
by  the  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  against  the  French.  The 
reputation  which  he  won  at  St  (^lentin  was  raised  still  higher 
In  1 558,  when  he  encountered  the  French  army  under  de  Thermes 
at  Cravciines,  on  its  march  homewards  «fter  the  invasion  of 
Flanders,  totally  defeated  it,  and  took  Marshal  de  Thermes 
prisoner.  The  battle  was  fought  against  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  and  the  victory  made  Alva  Egmont's  enemy.  But 
the  oount  now  became  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  who  16oked 
upon  him  as  the  saviour  of  Flanders  from  the  devastations  off 
the  French.  Hewas  nominated  by  PhiUp  stadtholder  of  FUndert 
and  Artois.  At  the  cx>ndusion  of  the  war  by  the  tneaty  of 
Gateau  Cambrisis,  Egmont  was  one  of  the  four  hostages  selected 
by  the  king  of  France  as  pledges  for  its  eaecution. 
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The  attempt  made  bj  Kinf  PkiXp  l«  convert  tlie  Netherlandi 
into  a  Spanish  (fepeadency  aaU  to  govern  it  by  Spanish  minisun 
exdted  the  feienUnent  o(  Egmont  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  Netherlands  anstocracy.  Between  him  and  Cardinal 
GraovcUa.  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the  regenl  Maigaret  of 
Parma,  there  was  no  love  lost.  As  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state  Egmoot  joined  the  prince  of  Orange  in  a  Wgofous  protest 
addressed  to  Philip  (1561)  against  the  autocratic  proceedings 
of  the  minister;  and  two  yean  later  he  again  protested  in 
conjunction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Hoen.  In  the 
apringof  1564  Cranvelia  left  the  Netherlands,  and  the  maloonteat 
Bobles  once  more  took  their  places  in  the  coundl  of  sUte.  The 
resolve,  however,  of  Philip  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Trent  throughout  the  Netherlands  once  more  aroused  their 
resentment.  Although  himself  a  good  Catholic,  Egmont  had 
no  wish  to  see  the  Spanish  Inquisition  established  in  his  native 
couatiy.  Orange,  Egmont  and  othen  were  convinced  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  decrees  in  the  Netherlands  was  impoBsiWe, 
and,  in  January  1665,  Egmont  accepted  a  special  miision  to 
Spain  to  make  known  to  Philip  the  slate  of  affairs  and  the 
disposition  of  the  people.  At  Madrid  the  king  gave  him  an 
ostentatiously  cordial  reception,  and  all  the  courtiecs  vied  with 
one  another  in  lavishing  professions  of  respea  upon  him.  They 
knew  his  vain  and  somewhat  unstable  character,  and  hoped  to 
win  hira  over  without  conceding  anything  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Netherlanders.  The  king  gave  him  plenty  of  flatteries  and 
promises,  but  steadily  evaded  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  and  Egmont  finally  returned  home  without, 
having  accomplished  anything.  At  the  same  time  Philip  sent 
further  instructions  to  the  regent  to  abate  nothing  of  the  severity 
of  the  persecuti<m. 

Egmont  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  while  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  wete  steadily 
rousing  the  people  to  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.  In  1566 
a  confederacy  of  the  lesser  nobility  was  formed  (^  Chcux) 
whose  principles  were  set  out  in  a  document  known  as  the 
Compromise.  From  this. league  Egmont  held  aloof;  he  declined 
to  take  any  step  savouring  of  actual  disloyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
He  withdrew  to  his  government  of  Flanders,  and  as  stadtholdcjr 
took  active  measures  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  But  in  the 
eyes  of  Philip  he  had  long  been  a  marked  man.  The  Spanish 
king  had  temporized  only  until  the  moment  arrived,  when  he 
could  crush  opposition  by  force.  In  the  summer  of  1567  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  despatched  to  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  veterans  to  supersede  the  regent  Margaret  and 
restore  order  in  the  discontented  provinces^  Orange  fled  to 
Germany  after  having  vainly  warned  Egmont  and  Horn  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  them.  Alva  was  at  pains  to  lull  their 
suspicions,  and  then  suddenly  seized  them  both  and  threw  them 
in  the  castle  of  Ghent.  Their  trial  was  a  farce,  for  their  fate  had 
already  been  determined  before  Alva  left  Spain.  Afur  some 
months  of  imprisonment  they  were  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  them  (June  4)  by  the  infamous 
Council  of  .BI004. erected  by  Alva.  They  were  condemived  to 
death  for  high  treason.  It  was  ia  vain  that  the  most  earnest 
intercessions  were  made  in  behalf  of  Egmont  by  the  emperor 
MasimiUan*  by.  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
by  the  states  of  Bral)ant«  and  by  .several  of  the  German  princcj*. 
Vain,  too.  was  thf  pathetic  ptoadiivs;  of  his  wife,  who  with  her 
eleven  children  was  reduced  to  want^  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
t  convent  Egmont  „was  beheaded  at  Brussels  in  the  square 
before  the  town  hall  on  the  day  after  his  sentence  had  been 
poblicly  pronounced  (jfuius  5, 1568).  He  met  his  fate  with  calm 
resignation;  and  In  the  stomi  of  terror  and  exa^ralion  to 
which  this  tragedy  gave  rise  Egmont 's  failings  were  forgotten, 
and  he  and  his  fellow-victim  to  Spanish  tyranny  were  glbrifitd 
in  the  popular  imagination  as  martyrs  of  Flemish  freedom. 
From  this  memorable  event,  v/hich  Goethe  made  the  theme  of 
his  play  Rgwumt  (X78S),  is  usually  dated  the  beginning  of  the 
lamoas  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1865  a  monument  to 
Counts  ^gmpnt  and  Horn,  by  Fraiken,  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  they  were  beheaded. 


BiatiocaapSYw^T.  Joste,  U  ComUfBtmomttlsimUdeHgrms 
(Brussels.  186a),  Les  Pay^-Bat  sous  PkUiplt  fl,  1555-1563  (a  vols., 
BrusKls.  1855):  J.  L.  Motley.  Rise  ef  tk*  Dutch  Republic,  1555-1584 
{X  vols.,  London.  1856):  J.  P.  Blok,  //islary  of  the  People  ef  tht 
littherimids  (u.  from  Dutch),  vol.  UL  (New  York.  1900);  K.  Fniin, 
Het  uoerspd  mm  dm  fsiigfarigets  •otlag  (Amsterdam,  1 866):  E. 
Marx.  Studien  $ur  Ceschichk  des  utederldHdischeH  Aufstandes 
(tdpilg.  1902).  (C.  E.) 

EGOISM  (from  Cr.  and  Lat.  ego,  I,  the  ist  personal  pronoun), 
a  modern  philosophical  term  tiscd  generally,  in  opposition  to 
"  Altruism,"  for  any  ethical  system  in  which  the  happiness  or 
the  good  of  the  individual  Is  the  main  criterion  of  moral  action. 
Another  form  of  the  word, "  Egotism,"  Is  really  interchangeable, 
though  in  ordinary  language  it  is  often  used  specially  (and 
similarly  "  egoism,"  as  in  George  Meredith's  Egoiit)  to  describe 
the  habit  of  magnifying  one's  self  and  one's  achievements,  or 
regarding  all  things  from  a  selfish  point  of  view.  Both  these 
ideas  derive  from  the  original  meaning  of  ego,  myself,  as  opposed 
to  eveiythiiig  which  is  outside  myself.  This  antithesis  of  ego 
and  non-e^o,  self  and  not-self,  may  be  understood  in  several 
senses  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  the 
self  may  be  held  to  include  one's  family,  property,  business,  and 
an  indefinitely  wider  range  of  persons  or  objects  in  which  the 
individual's  interest  is  for  the  moment  centred,  ix,  everything 
which  I  can  call "  mine."  In  this,  its  widest,  sense  "a  man's  Self 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  he  can  call  his  "  (\Vm.  James,  Primipies 
of  Psytkohgy^  chap  z.).  This  self  may  be  divided  up  in  many 
jvays  according  to  the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed. 
Tbusjames(i^.)  classifies  the  various"  selves  "as  the  material, 
the  spiritual,  the  social  and  the  "  pure."  Or  again  the  self  may 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  man's  own  person,  consisting  of  an 
individual  mind  and  body.  In  the  true  philosophical  sense, 
however,  the  conception  of  the  ego  is  stiJl  further  narrowed  down 
to  the  individual  consciousness  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  outside 
lt|  i.e.  can  be  its  objea.  This  conception  of  the  self  belongs 
mainly  to  metaphysics  and  involves  the  whole  problem  of  the 
•relation  between  subject  and  object,  the  nature  of  reality,  and 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  of  self  and  of  object.  The  ordinary 
idea  of  the  self  as  a  physical  entity,  obviously  separate  from 
othen,  takes  n6  account  of  the  problem  as  to  how  and  in  what 
sense  the  individual  is  conscious  of  himself;  what  is  the  relation 
between  subject  and  object  in  the  phenomenon  of  self-conscious- 
ness, in  which  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself  both  pest  and  present  ? 
The  mind  is  in  this  case  both  subject  and  object,  or,  as  William 
James  puts  it,  both  "  I "  and  "  me."  The  phenomenon  has  been 
described  in  various  ways  by  different  thinkers.  Thus  Kant 
distinguished  the  two  selves  as  rational  and  empirical,  just  as 
he  distinguished  the  two  egos  as  the  noumenal  or  real  and  the 
phenomenal  from  the  metaphysical  standpoint.  A  siooilar 
distinction  is  made  by  Herbart.  Others  have  held  that  the  self 
has  a  complex  content,  the  subject  self  being,  as  it  were,  a  fuller 
expression  of  the  object-self  (so  Bradley) ;  or  again  the  subject 
self  is  the  active  content  of  the  mind,  and  the  object  self  the 
passive  content  which  lor  the  moment  is  exciting  the  attention.' 
The  most  satisfactory  and  also  the  most  general  view  ia  th'at 
consciousnciffi  is  complex  and  uoanalysahle. 

The  relation  of  the  self  to  the  not-self  need  not  to  be  treated 
here  (see  Metaphysics)^  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that 
insofar  as  ail  object  is  cogruzcd  by  the  iniod,  it  biicomesin  ascnse 
part  of  the  complex  self-content.  In'  this'  sense  the  Individual' 
is  in  himself  his  own  universe,  his  whole  existence  being,  in  other 
words,  the  sum  total  Of  his  psychic  relations,  and  liothlng  else, 
bein^/ar  Um  in  existence  at  aH.  A  similar  idea  is  prominent  in 
many  phflosophlcb-rellgioua  systems  wherein  the-  idea  of  God 
or  the  Infinite  is,  as  it  were,  the  um'on  of  ihe  ego  and  the  non-ego, 
of  subject  and  object.  The  self  of  man  is  regarded  as  having' 
limitations,  whereas,  the  Godhead  is  infinite  and  all-inclusive. 
In  many  mystical  Oriental  religions  the  perfection  of  the  human 
self  is  absorption  in  the  infinite,  as  a  ripple  dies  away  on  the 
surface  of  water.  The  problems  of  the  self  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  The  psychologist  Investigates  the  ideal  construction 
of  the  self,  i^  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of  the  self  arises, 
the  different  aspects  or  contents  of  the  self  and  the  relation  of 
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the  subject  to  the  object  self.  At  this  point  the  epbtemologbt 
takes  up  the  question  of  empirical  knowledge  and  considers 
the  kind  of  validity,  if  ai^,  which  it  can  possess.  What  existence 
has  the  known  object  for  the  knowing  subject  ?  The  result  of 
this  inquiry  is  generally  Intellectual  scepticism  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  namely,  that  the  object  has  ho  existence  for  the 
knower  except  a  relative  one,  t.«.  in  so  far  as  it  is  "  known  ** 
(see  Relativity  ot  Knowleogi).  Finally  the  metaphysician, 
and  in  another  sphere  the  theologian,  consider  the  nature  of  the 
pure  or  transcendental  self  apart  firom  its  relations,  i.e.  the 
absolute  self. 

In  ethics,  egobtic  doctrines  disregard  the  ultiniate  problems 
of  selfhood,  and  assume  the  self  to  consist  of  a  man's  person  and 
those  things  in  which  he  is  or  ought  to  be  directly  interested. 
Ihe  general  statement  that  such  doctrines  refer  all  moral  action 
to  criteria  of  the  individual's  happiness,  preservation,  moral  per- 
fection, raises  an  obvious  difficulty.  Egoism  merely  asserts  that 
the  self  is  all-important  in  the  appKcation  of  moral  prindples, 
and  does  not  in  any  way  supply  the  material  of  these  prittci|)les. 
It  is  a  purely  formal  direction,  and  'as  such  merely  an  adjunct 
to  a  substantive  ethical  criterion.  A  practical  theory  of  ethics 
seeks  to  establish  a  particular  moral  ideal;  if  it  is  an  absolute 
criterion,  then  the  altrxiist  would  place  first  the  attainment 
of  that  ideal  by  others,  while  the  egoist  would  seek  it  for  himself. 
The  same  is  true  of  ethical  theories  which  may  be  described  as 
material.  Of  the  second  type  are  those,  e.g.  of  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza,  which  advocate  self-preservation  as  the  ideal,  as  con- 
trasted with  modem  evolutionist  moralists  who  advocate  race- 
preservation.  Again,  we  may  contrast  the  early  Greek  hedonists, 
who  bade  each  man  seek  the  greatest  happiness  (of  whatever 
kind),  with  modem  utilitarian  and  social  hedonists,  who  prefer 
the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number.  It  is  with  hedonistic  and  other  empirical  theories 
that  egoism  is  generally  associated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
egoism  has  been  no  less  prominent  in  intuitional  ethics.  Thus 
the  man  who  seeks  only  or  primarily  his  own  moral  perfection 
is  an  egoist  par  excellence.  Such  are  ascetics,  hermits  and  the 
like,  whose  whole  object  a  the  realization  of  their  highest 
selves. 

The  distinction  of  egoistical  and  altruistic  action  is  further 
complicated  by  two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  many  systems 
combine  the  two.  Thus  Christian  ethics  may  be  said  to  insist 
equally  on  duty  to  self  and  duty  to  others,  whUe  craddy  egoistic 
systems  become  unworkable  if  a  man  renders  himself  (^noxioiis 
to  his  fellows.  On  the  other  hand,  every  deliberate  action  based 
on  an  avowedlv  altruistic  principle  necessarily  has  a  reference 
to  the  agetit;  if  it  is  right  that  A  should  do  a  certain  action  for  the 
benefit  of  B,  then  it  tends  to  the  moral  self-realization  of  A  that 
he  should  do  it.  Upon  whatsoever  principle  the  rightness  of  an 
action  depends,  its  performance  is  right  for  the  ogettt.  The  self- 
reference  is  inevitable  In  every  action  in  so  far  as  it  is  regarded 
as  voluntary  and  chosen  as  being  of  a  particular  moral  quality. 

It  is  this  latter  fact  which  has  led  many  students  of  human 
character  to  state  that  men  do  in  fact  aim  at  the  gratification 
6f  their  personal  desires  and  impulses.  The  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  various  rules  of  conduet  laid  down  by  religion  or  morality 
are  merely  devices  adopted  for  general  convenience.  The  most 
remarkable  statement  of  this  point  of  view  is  that  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  who  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  all  forms  of  self-denial 
as  cowardice:— let  every  one  who  is  strong  seek  to  make  himself 
dominant  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 

EGORIEVSR.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ryasafl, 
70  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Moscow,  by  a  branch  line  Us  ^)  connect- 
ing with  the  Moscow  to  Ryazan  main  line.  The  cotton  mills  and 
other  factories  give  occupation  to  6000  persons.  Egorievsk 
has  important  fairs  for  grain,  hides,  &c.,  which  are  exported. 

Pop.  (1897)  i3M». 

BOREMONT,  EARLS  Of*  In  1740  Algernon  Seymour,  7th 
duke  of  Somerset,  was  created  earl  of  Egrcmont,  and  on  his 
childless  death  in  February  1750  this  title  passed  by  special 
remainder  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  or  Windham, 
Bart.  (1710-1763),  a  son  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  of  Ordiard 


Wyndham,  Somerset,  (^ailefl,  ivfae  had  sQcdeeded  to  ^is 
father's  baronetcy  in  1740,  inherited  Sdfiierset'b  estates  in 
Cumberiand  and  Snasex.  He  wa»  a  member  of  parliament  from 
17J4  to  1750,  and  in  October  1761  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  the  lOQthem  department  in  succession  to  William 
Pitt.  His  term  of  office,  during  which  he  acted  in  concert  with 
his  brother-in-law,  George  Grenville,  was  mamly  occupied  with 
the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain  and  with  the  negotiatiooa  for 
peace  with  France  and  Spain,  a  peace  the  terms  of  whidi'  the 
earl  Seems  to  have  disliked.  He  was  also  to  the  fore  during  the 
proceedings  against  Wilkes,  and  he  died  on  the  aist  of  August 
1763.  Horace  Walpole  perhaps  rates  Egremont's  talents  too 
low  when  he  says  he  "had  neither  knowledge  of  business,  nor 
the  smallest  share  of  patlianentary  abilities." 

The  and  eari's  son  and  successor,  George  O'Brien  Wyndham 
(i7S<*iS37)>  was  more  famous  as  a  patron  of  art  and  an  agricul- 
turist than  as  a  politician,  although  he  was  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  politics.  For  some  time  the  painter  Tutiier  lived  at  bit 
Sussex  residence,  Petworth.  House,  and  in  addition  to  Turner,  the 
painter  Leslie,  the  sculptor  Flaxman  and  other  talented  artists 
received  commissions  from  Egremont,  who  filled  his  house  with 
valuable  works  of  art.  Generous  and  bospitable,  blunt  and 
eccentric,  the  earl  was  hi  his  day  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
English  society.  Charles  Grevillc  says, "  he  was  immensely  ricli 
and  his  munificence  was  equal  to  his  wealth  ";  and  again  that  in 
his  time  Petworth  was  "  like  a  great  inn."  The  earl  died  un- 
married on  the  tith  of  November  1837.  and  on  the  death  of 
hb  nephew  and  successor,  George  Francis  Wyndham,  the  4th 
earl  (1785-1845),  the  earidom  of  Egremont  became  extinct. 
Petworth,  however,  and  the  large  estates  had  already  passed 
to  George  Wyndham  (1787-1S69),  a  natural  son  of  the  3rd  earl, 
who  was  creatM  Baroii  Lec6nfield  in  1859. 

EBREMONT,  a  market  town  in  the  Egremont  parliamentary 
division  of  Cumberland,  England,  5  m.  S.S.E.  of  Whitehaven; 
on  a  joint  line  of  the  London  k  North  Western  and  Fumesa 
railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5-761.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehen.  Ruins  of  a  castle  command 
the  town  from  an  eminence.  '  It  was  founded  e.  1120  by  William 
de  Meschihes;  it  is  moated,  and  retain*  a  Norman  doorway 
and  some  of  the  original  masonry,  as  well  as  fragments  of  later 
date.  The  chuich  of  St  Mary  is  a'  modiem  reconstruction  em- 
bodying some  of  the  Norman  features,  of  the  old  church.  Iron 
ore  and  limestone  are  raisetf  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  seemij  impossible  to  find  any  history  for  Egremont  until 
after  the  Norman  Cbnquest,  when  Henry  I.  gave  the  barony  of 
Coupland  to  Wilh'am  de  Meschines,  who  erected  a  castle  at 
Egremont  around  which  the  town  grew  into  importance.  The 
barony  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Lucy 
and  Multon,  and  fiitally  came  to  the  Percys,  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, from  whom  are  descended  the  present  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Egremont.  The  earliest  evidence  that  Egremont  was  a 
borough  occurs  in  a  charter,  granted  by  Richard  de  Lucy  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  which  gave  the  burgesses  right  to  choose 
their  reeve,  and  set  out  the  customs  owing  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  among  ^hich  was. that  of  provid^g  twelve  armed  men 
at  his  castle  in  the  time  of  War.  The  borough  was  represented 
by  two  members  in  the  parliament  of  1295,  but  in  the  following 
year  was  disfrandiised,  on  the'  petition  of  the  burgesses,  cm 
account  of  the  ekpense  of  scndihg  members.  In  x  267  Henry  lit. 
granted  Thomas  de  MuUon  a  market  every  Wednesday  at 
Egremont,  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve,  day  and  morrow 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Que  Warranto  rolls 
he  is  found  to  have  claimed  by  prescription  another  weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  The  market  rights  were  purchased  from 
Lord  Leconfield  in  r88s,  'nd  the  market  on  Saturday  is  still 
held.  Richard  de  Lucy^s  charter  shows  that  dyeing,  weaving 
and  fulling  were  carried  on  In  the  town  in  his  time. 

EGRESS  <Lat.  egressus,  going  out),  !n  astronomy,  the  end  of  the 
apparent  transit  of  a  small  body  over  the  disk  of  a  larger  one: 
especially  of  a  transit  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  over  the  disk  of 
that  planet.  It  designates  the  moment  at  which  the  amallei' 
body  is  seen  to  leave  ihe  limb  of  the  other. 
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ttTFT,  »  eountry  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Africa.' 
In  the  following  account  a  division  is  made  into  (L)  Modern 
Egypt,  and  (II.)  Ancit^  Btypi\  but  the  histoiy  from  the  earh'est 
times  is  given  as  a  separate  section  (III.). 

Section  I.  includes  Geography,  Economics,  Covemnient.  Inliabi« 
taiits.  Finance  and  Army.  Section  1 1 1  I"  subdivided  into: — (A) 
Exploration  and  Rcsearcn;  (B)  The  Country  in  Ancient  Times; 
(C)  Religion ;  (D)  Langua^  and  Writing;  (E)  Art  and  Archac- 
olo^:  <F)  Chronology.    Section  III.  is  dividni  into  throe  main 

Gnods:— -(i)  Ancient  History:  (2)  the  Mahommedan  Period;  C3) 
odem  History  (from  Mehcmet  Ali). 

L  Modern  Egvft 

Bounddrits  and  Areas, — Egypt  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  by  the  Anglo-EgypUan  Sudan,  N.E.  by  Palestine, 
£.  by  the  Red  Sea,  W.  by  Tripoli  and  the  Sahara.  The  western 
frontier  is  iU-defined.  The  boundary  line  between  Tripoli  and 
Egypt  is  usually  taken  to  start  from  a  point  in  the  Gulf  of 
Solium  and  to  run  S.  by  E.  so  as  to  leave  the  oasis  of  Siwa  to 
Egypt.  South  of  Siwa  the  frontier,  according  to  the  Turkish 
firman  of  i84r,  bends  eastward,  approaching  the  cultivated 
Nile-land  near  Wadi  Haifa,  t.e.  the  southern  frontier.  This 
southern  frontier  is  fixed  by  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Egypt  at  the  22*  N.  The  N.E.  frontier  is  an  almost  direct 
line  drawn  from  Taba,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaha,  the 
eastern  of  the  two  gulfs  into  which  the  Red  Sea  divides,  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  Rata  in  34*  15'  E.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
geographically  part  of  Asia,  is  thus  included  in  the  Egyptian 
dominions.  Ths  total  area  of  the  country  is  about  400,000 
sq.  m.,  or  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  Of 
this  area  }|ths  is  desert.  Canals,  roads,  date  plantations,  Sec, 
cover  xgoo  sq.  m.;  2850  sq.  ro  are  comprised  in  the  surface  of 
the  Nile,  marshes,  lakes,  fi(C.  A  fine  corresponding  with  the 
30*  N.,  drawn  jost  S.  of  Cairoi  divides  the  country  into  Ix)wer 
and  Upper  Egypt,  natural  designations  in  common  use.  Lower 
Egypt  being  the  Dclu  and  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley.  By 
the  Arabs  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Er-Rif,  the  cultivated  or  fertile; 
Upper  Egypt  Es  Sa'id,  the  happy  or  fortunate.  Another 
division  of  the  country  is  into  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt, 
Middle  Egypt  in  this  clarification  being  the  district  between 
Cairo  and  Assiut. 

General  CkanuUr.-^TJie  distinguishing  features  of  Egypt  are 
the  Nile  and  the  desert.  But  for  the  river  there  would  be  nothing 
to  differentiate  the  country  from  other  parts  of  the  Sahara. 
The  Nile,  however,  has  transformed  the  land  through  which  it 
passes.  Piercing  the  desert ,  and  at  its  annual  overflow  depositing 
rich  sediment  brought  from  the  Abysshdan  highlands,  the  river 
has  created  the  Delta  and  the  fertfle  strip  in  Upper  Egypt.  This 
cultivable  land  b  Egypt  proper ;  to  it  alone  is  applicable  the 
nndent  naae^*'  the  bbck  land."  The  Misf  of  the  Arabs  is 
restricted  to  the  same  territory.  Beyond  the  Nile  valley  east 
and  west  stretch  great  deserts,  containing  here  and  there  fertile 
oases.  The  general  appearance  of  the  country  is  remarkably 
oniform.  The  Delta  Is  a  level  plain,  richly  cultivated,  and 
varied  alone  by  the  lofty  dark-brown  mounds  of  ancientdties, 
and  the  villages  set  in  groves  of  palm-trees,  standing  on  mounds 
often,  if  not  always,  andenL  Groves  of  palm-trees  are 
occa^onally  seen  boldes  those  around  the  villages,  but  other 
trees  are  tare.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  valley  Is  very  narrow 
and  is  bounded  by  mountiUns  of  no  great  height.  They  form 
the  edge  of  the  dosert  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  of  which  the' 
bottom  is  level  rocL  The  mountains  rarely  take  the  form  at 
peaka.  Sometimes  they  approach  the  river  In  bold  promontories, 
and  at  others  are  divided  by  the  dry  beds  of  andent  water- 
courses. The  bright  green  of  the  fields,  the  reddish-brown  or 
dull  green  of  the  great  river,  contrasting  with  the  bare  yellow 
rocks,  seen  beneath  a  brilliant  sun  and  a  deep-blue  sky,  present 
views  of  great  beauty.  In  form  the  landscape  varies  little  and 
is  not  remarkable;  hi  colour  its  qualities  are  always  splendid, 
and  under  a  general  uniformity  show  a  continual  variety. 

'  By  the  -Creek  and  Roman  geographers  Egypt  waa  usually 
asi^Kd  to  Libya  (Africa),  but  by  some  early  writers  the  Nile  was 
thought  to  mark  the  division  between  Libva  and  Asigu  The  name 
occurs  in  Homer  as  AXirwm,  but  is  of  douStf  ul  origin. 


Tkt  Cbm  Kigto«».-~Bgypc  has  a  cosM-IIne  of  over  tfoo  m.  mi  the 

Mediterranean  and  about  1200  m.  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Medher* 
ranean  coast  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Solium  on  the  west  to  Rafa  on 
the  east.  From  the  gulf  to  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  the  coast  Is 
rock-bound,  but  slightly  indented,  and  nosaesses nogood  harbourage. 
The  diffs  attain  in  places  a  height  01  1000  ft.  TKey  are  tbt  ter> 
minatioA  of  a  atony  plateau,  containing  several  small  oases,  whidh 
southward  joins  tne  more  arid  and  uninhabitable  wastes  of  the 
Libyan  Desert.  The  Delta  coast-line,  composed  of  sandhills  and. 
occasionally,  limestone  rocks,  is  low.  with  cape-like  projeetloas  at 
the  Nile  mouths  formed  by  the  river  silt.  Two  Days  are  thus  formed, 
the  western  being  the  famous  Bay  of  Aboukir.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  a  point  near  tut  ancient  Canopic  mouth,  eastward  by  the  Roaetta 
mouth.  Beyond  the  I^elca  eastward  the  coast  b  again  banen  amf 
without  harbours.  It  rises  eradually  southward,  merging  into  the 
plateau  of  the  Sinat  peninsula.  The  Red  Sea  coast  is  everywhere 
mountainous.  The  mountains  are  the  northern  continuation  of  the 
Abyssinian  table-land,  and  some  of  the  peaks  are  over  6000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  peaks,  gpinjjf  from  north  to  south,  are  Jebels 
Gharib,  Dukhaor  Ea  S«ayib,  Fatwa*  Abu  Tiur,  Zubsra  and  Ham« 
mada  (Hamata).  The  coast  has  a  general  K-N.W.  and  S.S.E.  trend, 
and.  save  for  the  two  gulfs  into  which  ft  is  divided  l^  the  massif  of 
Sinai,  Is  not  deeply  imleoted.  Where  the  frontier  between  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  reaches  the  sea  is  Ras  Elba  (see  further  Red  Sea). 

The  Niie  VaUey  (see  also  Nils).— Entering  Egypt  proper,  a 
little  north  of  the  Second  Cataract,  the  Nile  flows  through  a  valley 
in  sandstone  beds  of  Cretaceous  ajge  as  far  as  25*  N.,  and  throughout 
this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  cxtrerady  narrow,  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  m.  in  width.  At  two  pdnts,  namely,  Kalabsha — tne  valley 
here  being  only  r/o  yds.  wide  and  the  rivo-  over  100  ft.  deep — and 
Assuan  (First  Cataract),  the  course  of  th^  river  is  interrupted  by 
outcrops  of  granites  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  which  have  been 
uncovend  by  the  erosion  of  the  overlyine  sandstone,  and  to-day  form 
the  masaof  islands,  with  numerous  small  rapids,  which  are  described 
not  very  accurately  tts  cataracts;  no  good  evidence  exists  in  support 
of  the  view  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a  massive  barrier,  broken 
down  and  carried  away  by  some  sudden  convulsion.  From  25"  N. 
northwards  for  518  in.  the  valley  is  of  tht "  rift-valley  **  type,  a  level 
depression  in  a  limestone  plateau,  enclosed  usually  by  steep  clifls, 
except  where  the  tributary  valleys  draihed  into  the  main  valley  in' 
early  times,  when  there  was  a  laigcr  rainfall,  and  now  carry  off  the 
occasional  rainstorms  that  burst  on  the  desert.  The  cliffs  arc  highest 
between  Ecna  and  Kena,  where  they  reach  1800  ft.  above  sea-Icvel. 
The  average  width  of  the  cultivated  laad  Is  about  10  m.,  of  which 
the  greater  part  lies  on  the  left  (western)  bank  of  the  ri\-er:  and 
outside  this  Is  a  belt,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3  or  4  m., 
of  stony  and  sandy  ground,  readiing  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Umestone 
cliffs,  which  ri«^  in  places  to  as  much  as  looo  ft.  above  the  valley. 
This  continues  as  far  as  29*  N.,  after  which  the  bills  that  dose  in  the 
valley  become  lower,  and  the  higher  plateaus  lie  at  a  distance  of 
10  or  15  m.  back  in  the  desert. 

The  faynmj— 'The  fertile  provinee-of  the  Fayum,  west  of  the  Nile 
and  separated  from  it  by  some  6  m.  of  desett.  seems  to  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  movements  similar  to  those  which  determined  the  vaQcy 
itself.  Lying  in  a  basin  sloping  in  a  ssriss  of  terraces  from  an  altitude 
of  6j  ft  above  sea-level  in  the  east  to  about  140  ft,  below  aea-levd 
on  me  norfh-weSt,  at  the  margin  of  the  Birket-el-Kerun,  this  pro- 
vince is  wholly  irrirated  by  a  canalised  channel,  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
which,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Dcrut  esh  Sherif  in  Vp^  Egypt,  folk)ws 
the  western  margin  of  the  cultivation  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  at 
Icnfftn  enters  the  Fayum  through  a  gap  in  the  desert  hills  by  the 
XlTth  Dynasty  pyramids  of  Lahun  and  Hawara  (see  Fayum). 

The  DeUa.^ASout  30*  N.,  where  the  city  of  Cairo  stands,  the 
hills  which  have  hitherto  run  paralld  with  the  Nile  turn  W.N.W., 
and  E.N.E.,  and  the  triangular  area  between  them  ia  wholly  ddtaic 
The  Ddta  measures  100  m.  from  S  to  N.,  having  a  width  of  155  m» 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Alesondria  on  the  west 
and  Port  Said  on  the  cast  The  low  sandy  shore  of  the  Delta,  slowly 
increasing  by  the  annual  deposit  of  silt  by  the  river,  is  mostly  a 
barren  area  of  sand-hills  and  salty  waste  land.  This  is  the  region, 
of  the  lagoons  and  marshes  imroedlatdy  behind  the  coest-Ene. 
Southwards  the  quah'ty  of  the  soil  rapidly  improves,  and  becomes  the- 
most  fertile  part  of  Egypt  This  area  is  watered  by  the  Damietta 
and  the  Rosetta  brandies  of  the  Nile,  and  by  a  networaof  canals*  The> 
soil  of  the  Delta  is  a  dark  grey  fine  san<^  soil,  bccominK  at  timest 
almost  a  stiff  day  by  reason  of  the  fineness  of  its  partioei,  which 
consist  almost  wholly  of  extremely  small  grains  of  quarts  with  a. few 
other  minerals,  and  often  numerous  fiakes  of  mica.  This  deposit 
varies  in  thickness,  as  a  rule,  from  55.  to  70  ft,  at  whwh  depth  it  is 
underlain  by  a  series  of  coarse  ana  fine  yellow  quartt  sands,  with 
occasional  pebbles,  or  even  banks  of  gravel,  while  here  and  there  thin 
beds  of  day  occur.  These  sand-beds  are  sharply  distinguished  by 
their  colour  from  the  overlying  Nils  deposit  and  are  of  considembra 
thickness.  A  boring  made  in  1S86  for  the  Royal  Society  at  ZisgBStg 
attained  a  depth  of  37s  ft  without  reaching  rock,  and  another., 
subsequently  sunk  nrar  Lake  Aboukir  (ckise  to  Alexandria),  reached 
a  depth  of  405  ft.  with  the  same  result  Numerous  other  ooriaga  to 
depths  of  100  to  200  ft.  have  given  similac  results,  showing  the  Nile 
deposit  to  rest  generally  on  these  ydkm  sands,  which  purriAt  a 
constant  though  not  a  very  large  supply  of  good  water;  near  the 
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northern  limits  o(  the  Delta  this  cannot,  however,  be  depended  on. 
siAce  the  well  water  at  these  depths  has  proved  on  sevccal  occasions 
to  be  salt.  The  surface  of  the  Ddta  is  a  wide  alluvial  plain  sloping 
gently  towards  the  aea,  and  having  an  altitude  of  99  ft.  above  it  at 
Its  southern  extremity,  its  limits  oast  and  west  are  determined  by 
the  hifl^er  ground  of  the  deserts,  to  which  the  sUt4aden  waters  « 
the  Nue  in  flood  time  cannot  reach.  Thu  silt  consists  largely  of 
alumina  (about  48%)  and  calcium  carbonate  (18%)  with  smaller 
quantities  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  aurbon.  Although  the  Nile 
water  is  abundantly  charged  with  alluvium,  the  annual  deposit  by 
the  river,  except  under  extraordinaj^  circumstances,  b  sroallcr  than 
migin  be  supposed.  The  mean  ordinary  rate  of  the  increase  of  the 
soil  of  Egypt  is  calculated  as  about  4^  in.  in  a  century. 

The  Laku. — The  lagoons  or  lakes  of  the  Dclu,  gomg  from  west 
to  cast,  arc  Marcotis  (Mariut).  Edlcu,  Burlusand  Menzala.  The  land 
separating  them  from  the  Mediterranean  is  nowhere  more  than  10  m. 
wide.  East  of  the  Damictu  mouth  of  the  Nile  this  strip  is  in  places 
not  more  than  300  yds.  broad.  All  the  lakes  arc  shallow  and  the 
water  in  them  salt  or  brackish.  Mareotb,  which  bounds  Alexandria 
on  ,  the  south  side, 
varies  considerably  in 
area  according  to  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  Nile; 
when  the  Nile  is  low 
there  is  a  wide  expanse 
of  marsh,  when  at  its 
highest  the  lake  covers 
about  too  sq.  m.  In 
ancient  times  Mareotb 
was  navigable  and  was 
joined  by  various  canals 
to  the  mle.  The  coun- 
try  around  was  culti- 
vated and  produced  the 
famous  Mareotic  wine. 
The  canals  being  neg- 
lected, the  lake  de- 
creased in  sise.  though 
it  was  still  of  consider- 
able area  in  the  15th 
and  l6th  centuries,  and 
was  then  noted  for  the 
value  of  its  fisheries. 
When  the  French  army 
occupied  Egypt  in  1798, 
Mareotis  was  lound  to 
be  largely  a  sandy  plain. 
In  April  1 801  the  British 
army  besieging  Alexan- 
dria cut  throueh  the 
land  between  Aboukir 
and  the  lake,  admitting 
the  waters  of  the  sea 
into  the  ancient  bed 
of  Mareotis  and  laying 
under  water  a  large 
area  then  in  cultiva- 
tion.   Thb     precedent 

was  twice  imitated,  first  by  the  Turks  In  1803  and  a  second  time  by 
the  Britbh  in  1807.  Mareotis  has  no  outlet,  and  the  water  is  kept 
at  a  uniform  level  by  means  of  powerful  pumps  which  neutralize  the 
effect  of  the  Nile  flood.  A  western  arm  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
lake  bv  a  dvke.  and  in  this  arm  a  thick  crust  of  salt  is  formed  each 

Car  after  tne  evaporation  of  the  flood  water.  Near  the  shores  of  the 
ke  wild  flowers  grow  in  rich  profusion.  Like  all  the  Delta  lakes, 
Mareotis  abounds  in  wild-fowl.  North-east  of  Marcotis  was  Lake 
Aboukir,  a  small  sheet  of  water,  now  dry.  lying  S.W.  of  Aboukir  Bay. 
East  of  this  reclaimed  marsh  and  reaching  to  within  ^  m.  of  the 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  lies  Edku.  23  m.  long  and  tn  places  16 
wide,  with  an  opening,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile*  into  Aboukir  Bay.  Burlus  begins  a  little  eastward 
of  the  Rosetta  channel,  and  stretches  bow-shaped  for  64  m.  Its 
greatest  wklth  is  about  16  m.  Adjoining  it  S.E.  is  an  expanse  of 
sandy  marsh.  Several  canals  or  canalized  channels  enter  the  lake. 
Opposite  the  spot  where  the  Bahr-mit  Yexir  enters  is  an  openinff 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Canal  and  opening  indicate  the  course  cm 
the  ancient  Sebennytic  branch  of  the  Nile.  Burlus  b  noted  for  its 
water-melons,  which  are  yellow  within  and  come  into  season  after 
those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Mensala  greatly  exceeds  the  other  Delta  lakes  In  sice,  cowering 
over  780  so.  m.  ft  extends  from  very  near  the  Damietta  branch  « 
the  Nile  to  Port  Said.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  canalised  channels 
which  were  once  the  Tanitic,  Mendesian  and  Pelustac  branches. 
The  northern  shore  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  an  extremely  narrow 
•trip  of  land,  across  which,  when  the  Mediterranean  is  stormy  and 
the  lake  full,  the  waters  meet.  Its  average  length  is  about  40  m., 
and  its  average  breadth  about  15.  The  depth  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  lakes,  and  the  water  is  salt,  though  mixed  with  fresh. 
k  contains  a  Urge  number  of  islands,  and  the  whole  lake  abounds 
in  reeds  of  various  kinds.  Of  the  islands  Tennis  (anciently  Tennesus) 
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contains  ruina  of  the  Roman  period.  The  lake  supports  a  consider- 
able population  of  fishermen,  who  dwell  in  villages  on  the  shore  and 
islands  and  live  upon  the  fish  of  the  lake.  The  reeds  are  cover  for 
waterfowl  of  various  kinds,  which  the  traveller  sees  in  great  numbers, 
and  wild  boars  are  found  in  the  marshes  to  the  south.  The  Sues 
Canal  runs  in  a  straight  line  f or  ao  m.  akmg  the  eastern  e^se  of  the 
lake.  That  part  of  tlie|ikc  east  of  where  the  canal  was  txcavatcad 
is  now  marshy  plaii\  and  the  Tanitic  and*  Pdusiac  mouths  of  the 
Nile  arc  dry.  East  of  Menzala  is  the  site  of  Scrbonis.  another  dried- 
up  lake,  wnich  had  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Delta  lagoons. 
In  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  arc  Lake  Timsa  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Bitter  Lakes,  occupying  part  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Red  Sea. 
All  three  were  dry  or  marshy  depressions  previously  to  the  cutting 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  at  which  time  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea  were  let  into  tfiem  (see  Strez  Canal). 

A  chain  of  natron  lakes  (seven  in  number)  lies  in  a  valleir  in  the 
western  desert,  70  to  90  m.  W.N. W.  of  Cairo.  I n  the  Fayum  provinco 
farther  south  is  the  Birkct-el-Kcrun.  a  lake,  lying  below  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  some  30  m.  long  and  5  wide  at  its  broadest  part.    Kcrun 

is  all  that  b  left  of 
the  Lake  of  Moeris,  an 
ancient  artificial  sheet 
of  water  which  played 
an  important  part  in 
the  irritation  schemes 
of  the  Fhaiaohs.  The 
water  of  cl-Kenin  U 
brackish,  though  de- 
rived from  the  Nile, 
which  has  at  all  seasons 
a  much  higher  levd.  It 
b  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Libyan  Desert, 
above  which  rises  a  bold 
range  of  mountains ;  and 
it  hasa  strange  and  pic- 
turesaue  wiloness.  Near 
the  lalce  are  several  sites 
of  ancient  towns,  and 
the  temple  called  Kasr- 
Karun.  dating  fron 
Roman  tSmcs,  distin- 
guishes the  most  im- 
portant of  these. 
South-west  of  the 
Fayum  b  the  WadI 
Rayan,  a  large  and 
deep  depression,  utilia- 
able  in  modem  schemes 
for  retreat  ingHhcLaktf 
of  Moeris  iq.v.). 

The  Desert  Plateaus. 
—From  the  southern 
borders  of  Egypt  to 
the  Delta  in  the  norttv 
the  desert  plateaus  ea- 
tcnd  on  either  side  of 
the  Nile  valley.  The 
eastern  region,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  varies  in 
width  from  90  to  350  m.  and  b  known  in  its  northern  part  as 
the  Arabian  Desert.  The  western  region  has  no  natural  barrier 
for  many  hundreds  of  miles;  it  is  part  of  the  vast  Sahara.  On  its 
eastern  cdj^e,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cairo,  stand  the  great  pyramids 
(Q'V.)  of  Gizch  or  Giza.  North  of  Assuan  it  is  called  the  Libyan 
Desert.  I n  the  north  the  desert  plateaus  arc  Comparatively  low,  but 
from  C^iro  southwards  they  rise  to  1000  and  even  1500  ft.  above  sea^ 
IcvcL  Formed  mostly  of  horizontal  strata  of  varying  hardness,  they 
present  a  scries  of  terraces  of  minor  plateaus,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and  intersected  by  small  ravines  worn  by  the  occasional  rain* 
storms  whKh  burst  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  weathering  6f  this 
deecn  area  b  probably,  faiily  rapid,  and  the  a^enu  at  work  aro 
principally  the  rapid  heating  and  cooling  of  the  rocks  by  day  and 
night,  and  the  erosive  action  of  sand'laden  wind  on  the  softer  layers^ 
these,  aided  by  the  occasional  rain,  are  ceaselessly  at  work,  am! 
produce  the  successive  plateaus,  dotted  with  small  isolated  hills  and 
cut  iip>y  vaMeys  (waais)  which  occasionally  become  deep  cavincs. 
thus  forming  the  principal  type  of  scenery  of  these  deserts.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  desert  in  Egypt  is  mainly  a  rock  desert, 
where  the  surface  b  formed  of  dislntceratcd  rock,  the  finer  particles 
of  which  have  been  carried  away  by  the  wind ;  and  east  of  the  Nile 
thb  is  ahnost  exclusively  the  case.  Here  the  desert  meets  the  line 
of  mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  01 
Suez.  In  the  western  desert,  however,  those  large  sand  accumu- 
latiorb  which  are  usually  associated  with  a  desert  arc  met  with. 
They  occur  as  tines  of  dunes  formed  of  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  and 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  wind,  usually  being  of  small 
breadth  as  compared  with  their  length;  but  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  that  lying  S.w.  and  \V.  of  the  oases  of  Farafra  and  Dakhla.  these 
Knes  of  dunes,  lying  parallel  to  each  other  and  about  half  a  mile 
apart,  cover  immense  areas,  rendering  them  absolutely  impassable 
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lii  s  Mrfes  of  Tcoords  cxtcfufing  over  14  ycuv  tho  nmn  pratrare 
varied  between  29*84  and  99*90  in. 

The  most  stribng*  mete<Mt>iogical  factor  in  Egypt  it  die  peni^teace 
of  the  north  unnd  throoshout  the  year,  without  which  the  climate 
wouM  be  very  trying.  It  is  this  **  Eterian  "  wind  which  enables 
•ailing  boats  constantly  to  aecend  the  Niletagainst  its  strong  and 
rapid  current.  In  Deeember,  January  and  rwruary,  at  Cairo,  the 
north  wind  lightly  predominates,  though  these  from  the  south  and 
west  often  nearly  equal  it,  but  after  this  the  north  blows  almost 
continuously  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  May  and  Tune  the  prevailing 
direction  is  north  and  Bortfa*north^ast,  and  for  July,  August, 
September  and  October  north  and  north-west.  From  the  few 
observations  that  existt  it  seems  that  farther  south  the  southern 
tnnter  winds  decrease  ntAdly,  becoming  westerly,  until  at  Assnan 
and  Wadi  Haifa  the  northerly  winds  are  almost  invariable  through* 
out  the  year.  The  khtmsin^  hot  sand-bden  winds  of  the  spring 
months,  come  Invanably  from  the  south.  They  are  preceded  by  a 
n|rid  fall  of  the  barometer  for  about  a  day,  until  a  gradicaet  from 
•outh  to  north  is  formed,  then  the  wind  commences  to  blow,  at  first 
gently,  from  the  south-east;  rapidly  increasing  fai  violence,  it  shifts 
through  south  to  south-west,  nnally  dropping  about  sunset.  The 
same  thing  is  repeated  on  the  second  and  sometimes  the  thUd  day, 
by  which  time  the  wind  has  worked  round  to  the  north  again. 
Emring  a  khamsin  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  air  extremely  dry, 
while  the  dust  and  sand  carried  by  the  wind  form  a  tUck  yellow  fog 
obscuring  the  sun.  Another  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  soteo, 
a  lofty  whirlwind  of  sand  resembling  a  pillar,  which  moves  with 
great  velodty.  The  southern  winds  of  the  summer  months  which 
occur  in  the  low  latitudes  north  of  the  equator  are  not  felt  miich 
north  of  IQuutum. 

One  of  the  most  interestinr  phenomena  of  Egypt  is  the  mirag^ 
which  is  frequently  seen  both  m  the  desert  and  in  the  wasto  trscts  of 
nncultivateo  land  near  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  is  often  so  truthful 
fat  its  appearance  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  admit  the  illusion. 
•  fZffftt.— Egypt  possesses  neither  forests  nor  woods  and,  as  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  the  country  which  will  support  vcg^etation  is 
devoted  to  agriculture,  the  flora  is  limited.  The  most  important 
tree  is  the  date-palm,  which  grows  all  over  Egypt  and  in  the  oases. 
The  lower  branches  being  regularly  cut,  this  tree  grows  high  and 
Itssumes  a  much  more  ehxant  fonm  than  in  its  natmal  state^  The 
dom*palm  is  first  seen  a  little  north  of  a6*  N,,  and  attends  south* 
wards.  The  vine  grows  well,  and  in  ancient  times  was  largely 
cultivated  for  wine;  oranges,  lemons  and  pomorranates  also  abouncf. 
M  ulberry  trees  are  common  in  Lower  Egypt  The  sunt  trce  (^4  coda 
mhlica)  growt  everywhere,  as  well  as' the  tamarisk  and  the  sycamore. 
In  the  deserts  halfa  grass  and  several  kinds  of  thorn  bushes  grow; 
and  wherever  rain  or  springs  have  moistened  the  ground,  numerous 
wild  flowers  thrive.  This  isespccially  the  case  where  thereisalsoshade 
to  protect  them  from  the  midday  sun,  as  in  some  of  the  narrow 
ravines  in  the  eastern  deleft  and  in  the  |Mtlm  groves  of  the  oases, 
where  various  ferns  and  flowers  grow  luxuriantly  roand  the  wrings. 
Among  many  trees  which  have  been  imported,  the  "  lebbek  "  {AliHaia 
lebbekj,  a  thick-foliaged  mimosa,  thrives  especially,  and  has  been 
very  htrgdy  employed.  The  weeping-w(lh>w,  myitle,  elm,  cypress 
and  eucalyptus  are  also  used  in  the  gardens  and  plantations. 

The  most  common  of  the  fruits  are  dates,  of  which  there  are  nearly 
thirty  varieties,  which  are  sold  half-ripe,  rijpe,  dried,  and  pressed  in 
their  fresh  moist  state  in  mats  or  skins.  Ine  pressed  dates  of  Siwa 
are  among  the  most  esteemed.  The  Payum  is  cclebreted  for  Its 
grapcsj  and  chiefly  supplies  the  market  of  Cairo.  The  most  common 
grape  is  white,  ot  which  there  is  a  smaU  kind  far  superior  to  the 
ordinary  sort.  The  black  grapes  are  large,  but  comparatively 
tasteleo.  The  vines  are  traikd  on  trelliswoijc,  and  form  agreeable 
avenues  in  the  gardens  of  Cairo.  The  best-known  fruits,  besides 
dates  and  grapes,  are  figs,  sycamore-figs  and  pomegmnatcs,  apricots 
and  peaches,  oranges  and  citrons,  lemons  and  limes,  bananas,  which 
arc  believed  to  be  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  (being  always  la  season), 
different  kinds  of  metons  (including  some  of  aromatic  flavour,  and 
the  refreshing  water-melon),  mulberries,  Indian  figs  or  prickly  peare. 
the  fruit  of  the  lotus  and  olives.  Among  the  more  usual  cmtivated 
flowers  are  the  rose  (which  has  ever  been  a  favourite  among  the 
Arabs),  the  jasmine,  narcissus,  lily,  oleander,  chrysanthemum, 
convolvulus,  geranium,  dahlia,  basil,  the  henna  plant  iLamsonia 
alba,  or  Egyptian  privet,  which  Is  said  to  be  a  flower  of  PWadlse), 
the  helianthus  and  the  violet.  Of  wild  flowers  the  most  common 
are  yellow  daisies,  poppies,  irises,  asphodels  and  ranunculuses. 
The  PoitueUia  pukhernma  is  a  bushy  tree  with  leaves  of  brilliant 
red. 

Many  kinds  of  reeds  are  found  in  Egypt,  though  they  were  formerly 
mudi  more  common.  The  famous  byblus  or  papyrus  no  longer 
exists  in  the  country,  but  other  kinds  of  eyperi  are  found.  The  lotus, 
greatly  prired  for  its  flowers  by  the  ancient  inhabitanu,  is  still  found 
in  the  Delta,  though  never  in  the  Nile  itself.  There  are  tvro  vari^tlea 
of  this  water-lily,  one  with  white  flowers,  the  other  with  blue. 

FaMito.— The  chief  quadrupeds  are  all  domestic  animals.  Of  these 
the  camel  and  the  ass  are  the  most  common.  The  ass,  often  a  tall 
and  handsome  creature,  is  indi^nous.  When  the  camel  was  first 
Introduced  into  Egypt  is  uncertain — it  is  not  pictured  on  the  ancient 
monuments.  Neither  is  the  buffato,  which  With  the  sheep  is  very 
numeious  in  Egypt.  The  horsey  are  of  indiffebentbiMdtOpparsatly 


of  a  type  much  inferior  to  that  postesied  by  the  andeht  Egypttantb 
Wild  aninuls  are  few.  The  principal  are  the  hyena,  jackalaad  fos. 
The  wild  boar  is  found  in  the  Delta.  Wolves. are  rare.  Numeroua 
gazelles  inhabit  the  deserts.  The  ibex  is  found  ia  the  Slnaitsc  penin* 
sula  and  the  hilb  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  aad  the  reouflon* 
or  numed  sheep,  b  occasionally  seen  in  the  same  regions.  The  desert 
hare  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the  Fayum,  and  a  wiki  cat,  or  lyu» 
frequents  the  marshy  regions  of  the  Delta.  The  ichneumoa 
(Phanoh's  rat)  is  common  and  often  tame;  the  coney  and  jerboa 
are  found  ia  the  Vastern  mountains.  Bats  are  very  nunwrous. 
The  creoodile  is  no  longer  found  in  Egypt,  nor  the  hippopocamiia» 
in  andent  days  a  frequenter  of  the  NUa.  The  conunon^or  pariao 
dog  is  generally  of  sandy  colour;  ia  Upper  E^pc  there  is  a  breed 
of  wiry  rough-haired  black  dogs,  noted  for  their  fierceness.  Among 
reptiles  are  several  lands  of  venamous  snakes— the  homed  viperwthe 
hooded  snake  and  the  echis.  Uaards  of  many  kinos  are  found,  in* 
dudiqg  the  monitor.  There  are  many  varieties  of  beetle,  including 
a  number  of  species  representing  the  scarabaeus  of  the  ancients. 
Locusts  are  comparatively  mre.  The  scorpba,  whose  sting  is  some* 
times  fatal,  is  common.  There  are  many  lar^e  aad  poisonous  spiders 
and  flies:  fleas  and  mosquitoes  abound,  huh  are  pkmtiful  la  the 
Nile,  both  saded  and  without  scales.  The  icaly  fish  include  memberl 
of  the  carp  and  pereh  Idnd.  The  bayad,  i.  scakaless  fish  commonly 
eaten,  nacbea  sometimes  3^  ft.  in  kngth.  A  somewhat  rare  fish  is  the 
Peiyp^rus.  which  has  thick  bony  scales  and  16  to  18  long  dorsal  fins. 
The  Tetroaont  or  ball  fbh,  is  found  in  the  Rod  Sea,as  well  as  in  the  Nile* 
Some  no  species  of  birds  are  found  is  E|;ypt,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  a  journey  up  the  Nile  is  the  abundance  of  bird 
life.  Many  of  the  species  are  sedentary,  othere  are  winter  viaitanti, 
while  othen  again  simply  pass  through  Egypt  on  their  way  to  or 
from  wanner  or  colder  r^ons.  Birds  of  prey  are  very  numeroust 
including  several  varieties  of  eagles*-the  o^»ey,  the  spotted,  the 
golden  and  the  imperial  Of  vultures  the  black  and  white  Egyptian 
variety  (Neophron  ptrcnopums)  is  most  common.  The  giinon  and 
the  black  vulture  are  also  freouently  aeen.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  kites,  falcons*  and  hawks,  Kestrel  beiag  munerous.  Toe  long* 
iMffad  busxani  is  found  throughout  Egypt,  as  are  owls.  The  so* 
called  Egyptuui  cag^  owl  {BmSo  aseoSmma)  is  nthcr  tare,  but  the 
barn  owl  is  common.  The  kingfisher  «s  found  beside  every  watei^ 
course,  a  black  and  white  species  (Coryjs  rudU)  being  much  more 
numeroos  than  theoommon  lEingfishcr.  PiMons  and  hoopoes  abound 
in  every  village.  There  are  various  kinds  of  plo^«a— 4he  black* 
headed  Miedes  IFlwSuuu  AeppHus)  is  most  numerous  in  Upper 
Egypt;  the  gokfen  plover  and  the  whitoo^led  species  are  lound 
chiefly  In  the  Delta.  The  spurwing  is  supposed  to  be  Che  bird 
menuoned  by  Herodotus  as  eating  the  pansites  covering  the  inside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  crooodfle*  Of  game-birds  the  most  plentiful 
are  saadgrouse^  quail  (a-binl  of  paaMge)  and  snipe*  Red-legged 
and  other  partridges  are  found  in  the  eastern  desert  and  the  Sinal 
hills.    Of  aquatic  Dirds  there  is  a  neat  variety*   Three  species  of 

Eelican  «dst,  including  the  large  Dalmatian  pelican.  Storks,  cranes, 
erons  and  spoonbills  are  common.  The  sacred  ibis  is  not  found  ia 
Egypt,  but  tte  buff-hacked  heron,  the  constant  oompanaoo  of  the 
buffalo,  is  unaly  ealled  an  ibis.  The  glos^  ibis  is  occasionally  seon. 
The  flamingo,  OManioo  in  the  lakes  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  not  found 
on  the  Nile.  Geese,  duck  and  teal  are  abu  ndant*  .The  most  conumw 
goose  b  the  white-fronted  variety;  the  Egyptian  goose  b  mom  sare. 
Both  varieties  are  depicted  on  the  ancient  moaumeats;  the  wkite- 
fronted  goose  being  commonly  shown.  Several  bods  of  gorgeous 
plumage  oome  north  into  ^ypt  in  the  spring,  among  othen  the 
golden  ori<^,  the  sun-bird,  the  roller  and  we  blue-cheeked  bee-eater. 
Rgjpt  as  a  Hoaltk  FgmrU'-Tht  oountry  b  largely  resorted  to 
during  the  winter  months  by  Europeans  in  search  of  health  as  well 
as  pleasure.  Upper  Egypt  is  healthier  than  Lower  Egypt,  where, 
especially  near  the  coast,  aoabrial  feven  and  diseases  of  the  re* 
smretory  oivans  are  not  uncommoo.  The  least  healthy  time  'of 
the  year  Is  tns  latter  part  of  autumn,  when  the  inundated  soil  is 
drying.  In  the  desert,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  cultivable 
bnd,  the  dtmate  b  uniformly  dry  and  unvaryingly  healthy.  The! 
most  suitable  places  for  the  residence  of  invalide  are  Helwan,  where 
there  are  natural  mineral  springs,  in  the  desert,  14  Ok  S»  of  Cairo* 
and  LAiKOr  and  Aasuan  in  upper  Egypt. 

The  diseases  from  which  Egyptbns  suffer  are  very  larfely  the  result 
of  insanitary  sitrroundings.  In  thb  ittpoct  a  (reat  improvement 
has  taken  pbce  since  the  British  occupatloii  in  18&1.  Plague, 
formerly  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  the  country,  seems  to  have  been 
stamped  out,  the  bst  visitation  having  been  tn  1844,  but  cholera 
epidemics  occasionally  occur.*  Cholera  rarely  extendssouUi of  Cairo. 
In  1848  it  b  believed  that  over  soo,ooo  persons  died  from  cholera, 
but  later  epidemics  have  been  much  less  latal.  Smallpox  b  not  an- 
common,  and  skin  diseases  are  numerous,  but  the  two  most  prevalent 
diseases  among  the  Egyptians  are  dyrentery  and  ophthalmb.  The 
objecrion  enteruined  By  many  natives  to  entering  hospitab  or  to 
altering  their  traditk>nai  methods  of  "  cure  "  rendere  these  diseases 
much  more  malignant  and  fatal  than  they  would  be  in  other  cireum- 
stances.  The  government,however,cnfomscertain  health  regubtions, 

and  the  sanitary  service  b  under  the  direction  of  a  European  o^cbl. 
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*  A  vivid  description  of  Cairo  during  the  prevaknce  of  pbguc  ia 
L  tt35  wiU  be  found  io  A.  W«  Kiaglake'a  £p4«fi. 
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CHtf  7MMn.— €diD  (g.m)  tlMctpttiil,«  dcjrof  Anbfeimdaeioo, 
b  biiflt  on  the  etst  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  xa  m.  above  the 
point  where  the  river  dividca,  and  in  leferenoe  to  its  satuatloo 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta  haa  been  called  by  the  Aafaa  "  the 
dianxmd  stud  in  the  handle  of  the  fan  of  EgypL"  It  haa  a 
population  (1907)  of  654^76  and  i»  the  laigeat  tiL^  in  Africa. 
Nest  in  importance  of  the  dtiea  of  Egypt  and  the  chief  leaport 
is  Alexandria  (f  j.)i  P9P«  (with  Ramkh)  370,009,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mcditerxanean  at  the  western  end  ol  the  Delta.  Port  Said 
(f.*.),  popw  49(S84i  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  DeUa,  and  at  the 
north  entrance  to  the  Sues  Canal,  if  the  aeoond  seaport.  Between 
Alexandria  and  Port  Said  are  the  towns  of  Rosetta  (f.s.),  pop. 
x6,Sio,  and  Damietta  ({.§*),  p^  39t3$4»  «acb  bulk  a  few 
mUes  above  the  mouth  ol  the  branch  of  the  Nile  of  the  same 
nameb,  In  the  middle  ages,  when  Alexandria  was  in  decay, 
these  two  towns  were  busy  ports;  with  the  revival  of  Alexandria 
uodei  Mehemet  AU  and  the  foundation  of  Port  Said  (c.  i^fio), 
their  trade  declined.  The  other  ports  of  Egypt  are  Suez  {q^)t 
pop.  x8j47,  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  canal,  Kosseir  (794)  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  seat  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Upper 
J^^pt  and  Arabia,  Mersa  Matruh,  near  the  Tripolitan  frontier, 
and  £1-Aiish,  pop.  5897,  on  the  Meditenanean,  near  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  a  halting-place  on  the  caravan  route 
f^om  Egypt  to  Syria.  In  the  interior  of  the  Delta  are  many 
flourishing  towns,  the  largest  being  Tanta,  pop.  54i437>  which 
occupies  a  central  position.  Damanhur  (58,752)  lies  on  the 
railway  between  Tanta  and  Alexandria;  Mansura  (40,279}  is  on 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  to  'the  NX  of  Tanta;  Zagarig 
(34,999)  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Delta  east  of  the  Damietta 
branch;  Bilbds  ^13^85)  lies  N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  and  in  the  andent  Land  of  Goshen.  Ismailia  (10^(73) 
is  situated  midway  on  the  Suez  Canal.  AU  these  towns,  which 
depend  lare^y  90  ^^  cotton  industry,  are  separately  noticed. 

Other  towns  in  I<ower  Egypt  are:  MchaUet  el-Kul»a,  pop. 
47d955t  16  m.  by  rail  NX.  of  Tanta,  with  manufactori.es  of  silk 
and  cottons;  Salihia  ((iioo),  E.N.E.  of  and  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  Zagarig,  00  the  edge  of  the  desert  south  of  Lake  Menzala, 
and  the  starting-point  of  the  caravans  to  Syii|i;  Mataria 
(15,149)  on  lake  Menzala  and  headquarters  of  the  fishing 
industry;  Zifta  (15,850)  on  the  Damietta  branch  and  the  site  of 
a  barrage;  Samanud  (14,408),  also  on  the  Damietta  branch,  noted- 
for  iu  pottery,  and  Fua  (14,5x5),  where  large  quantities  of 
tarbushes  are  made,  on  the  Rosetta  branch.  Sbibia  d-Kom 
(ax  ,576),  16  m.  S.  of  Tanta,  is  a  cotton  centre,  and  Menuf  (32,316), 
g  m.  S. W.  of  Shibin,  in  the  fork  between  the  branches  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  rich  agricultural  district*  There  are  many 
other  towns  in  the  Ddta  with  populations  between  xo,ooo  and 

30,00Qu 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  chief  towns  are  nearly  all  in  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nik.  The  exceptions  are  the  towns  in  the  oases 
oomparativdy  unimportant,  and  those  in  the  Fayum  province. 
The  capital  of  the  Fayum,  Medinet  d-Fayum,  has  a  populaU'on 
(x907)of  3742a  The  chief  towns  on  the.Nile,  taking  them  in  their 
order  in  ascending  the  river  from  Cairo,  are  Bent  Suef,  Minia, 
Asriut,  Akhmim,  Suhag,  Girga,  Kena,  Luxor,  £sna,  Edfu, 
Assuan  and  Korosko.  Beni  Suef  (23457)  is  .7 7  m.  from  Cairo  by 
laiL  It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  capital  of  a 
mudiria  and  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods. 
Minia  (27^21)  is  77  m.  by  rail  farther  south.  It  is  also  the 
capital  of  a  mudiria,  has  a  considerable  European  colony, 
possesses  a  large  sugar  factory  and  some  cotton  miUs.  It  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  road  to  the  Baharia  oasis.  Assiut  (9. v.),  pop. 
39,443,  is  235  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  centre  in  tipper  Egypt  At  this  point  a 
bamge  is  built  across  the  river.  Suhag  (x7>5t4)  is  56  m.  by  rail 
S.  of  Assiut  and  is  the  headquarters  of  Girga  mudiria.  The 
andent  and  celebrated  Coptic  monasteries  El  Abiad  (the  white) 
and  El  Ahmar  (the  red)  are  3  to  4  m.  W.  and  N. W.  respectivdy  of 
Suhag.  A  few  miles  above  Suhag,  on  the  opposite  (east)  side  of 
the  Nile  is  Akhmim  (9.9.)  or  Ekhmim  (33,795),  where  silk  and 
cotton  goods  are  made.  Girga  (q-v.),  pop.  i9>893,  is  22  m.  S.  by 
mil  of  Suhag,  and  on  the  same  (the  west)  side  of  the  river.  It  is 


noted  for  fts  pottery.  Kent  (f.v.7,  pop.  10,069,  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  NUe,  145  m.  by  rail  from  Assiut.  It  isthedilef  seatof 
the  manufacture  of  the  porous  earthenware  water-bottles  used 
all  over  Egypt.  Luxor  (f.a.),  pop.  (with  Karnak)  25,229,  mwks 
the  site  of  Thebes.  It  is  4x8  m.  from  Cairo,  and  here  the  gauge 
of  the  railway  is  altered  from  broad  to  narrow.  Esna  (?.«.),  pop. 
X9,xo3,  is  another  place  where  pottery  is  made  in  large  quantities. 
It  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  36  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Luxor. 
Edfu  (f  .t.),  pop.  X9,262,  is  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  30  m. 
farther  south.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  andent  temple. 
Assuan  (9.9.),  pop.  X2,6i8,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  First  Cataract  and 
SSI. m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  raiL  Three  miles  farther  south,  at  Shellal, 
the  Egyptian  railway  terminates.  Korosko,  xi8  ra.  by  rivet 
above  Assuan,  is  a  small  place  notable  as  the  northern  tenninug 
of  the  caravan  route  from  the  Sudan  across  the  Nubian  desert. 
Since  the  building  of  the  railway — ^which  starts  96  m.  higher  up, 
at  Wadi  Haifa— to  Khartum,  this  route  is  little  used,  and  Korosko 
has  lost  what  importance  it  had. 

Aneienl  Cilies  and  iionumcnls, — Many  of  the  modem  dties  of 
Egypt  an  built  on  the  sites  of  andent  cities,  and  they  generally 
contain  some  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  sites  of  other  andent  dties  now  in  complete  ruin 
may  be  indicated.  Memphis,  the  Pharaonlc  capital,  was  on  tho 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  some  14  m.  above  Cairo,  and  Hdiopolis  lay 
some  5  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cairo.  The  pymmids  of  Giza  or  Gizeh,  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  8  m.  west  of  Cairo,  are  the  largest  of 
the  many  pyramids  and  other  monuments,  induding  the  famous 
Sphinx,  built  in  the  ndgbbourhood  of  Memphis.  The  site  of 
Thebes  has  already  been  indicated.  Syene  stood  near  to  where 
the  town  of  Assuan  now  is;  opposite,  on  an  island  In  the  Nile,  are 
scanty  ruins  of  the  dty  of  Elephantine,  and  a  little  above,  on 
another  island,  is  the  temple  of  Philae.  The  ancient  Coptoa 
(Kef  t)  is  represented  by  the  village  of  Kuf  t,  between  Luxor  and 
Kena.  A  few  miles  north  of  Kena  is  Dendera,  wiUi  a  famous 
temple.  The  rains  of  Abydos,  one  of  the  oldest  pkices  in  Egypt,  are 
8  m.  S.W.  of  Balliana,  a  small  town  in  Girga  mudiria.  The 
ruined  temples  of  Abu  Simbd  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  NJle». 
56  m.  above  Korosko.  On  the  Red  Sea.  south  of  Kossdr,  are  the' 
ruins  of  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice.  Of  the  andent  dties  In  the 
Delta  there  are  remains,  among  others,  of  Sais,  Iseum,  Tanis, 
Bnbastis,  Onion,  ScAicnny  tus,  Pithom,  Pelushim,and  of  the  Greek 
dties  Naucratis  and  Daphnae.  There  are,  besides  the  more 
ancient  dties  and  monuments,  a  number  of  Coptic  towns, 
monasteries  and  churches  in  almost  every  part  of  Egypt,  dating 
from  the  eariy  centuries  of  Christianity.  The  monasteries,  or 
dcrr,  are  generally  fort-hke  buildings  and  are  often  built  in  the 
desert.  Tombs  of  Mahommedan  saints  arc  also  numerous,  and 
arc  often  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  clilTs  overlooking  the  Nile. 
The  travdler  in  Egypt  thus  vicuRi,  side  by  side  with  the  activities 
of  the  present  day,  where  ocddent  and  orient  meet  and  dash, 
memorials  of  every  race  and  dvilitation  which  haa  flourished  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Trade  Ji^tUu  and  Caw^mtMkalians,'^lts  geographical  poaiUon 
gives  Egypt  command  of  one  of  the  most  important  trede  routes 
in  the  world.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  fort  which  commands  the  way 
from  Europe  to  the  East.  This  has  been  the  case  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  provision,  in  2869,  of  direa  maritime 
communication  between  the  Meditenanean  and  the  Red  Sen,  by 
the  completion  of  the  Sues  Canal,  ensured  for  the  Egyptian  route 
the  supremacy  In  sea-borne  traffic  to  Asia,  which  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H<^  had 
menaced  for  three  and  a  half  centuries.  Tt»  Sues  Cam!  is  87  m. 
long,  66  actual  canal  and  si  Ukes.  It  has  suffident  depth  to 
allow  vessds  drawing  37  ft  of  water  to  pass  through.  It  is 
administered  by  a  company  whose  headquarten  are  in  Paris,  and 
no  part  of  its  revenue  reachea  the  Egyptian  exchequer  (see  Smtf 
Canal).  Besides  the  many  steamship  lines  which  use  the  Sues 
Canal,  other  steamers  run  direct  from  European  ports  to 
Alexandria.  There  is  also  a  direa  mail  service  between  Sues. 
and  Port  SudaiL 

The  chief  means  of  internal  commuolcation  are.  !a  the  Ddta  the 
railways,  in  Upper  Egypt  the  railway  and  the  river.    The  railways 
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are  of  two  Mndi:  (t)  Umm  atatMnnwd  «ad  itatMrarlMl*  (t>  «^ 
cultural  Usht  nitvayt  owned  and  woiind  by  private  companies. 
Railway  construction  dates  from  i8u,  when  the  line  from  Alea- 
andria  to  Cairo  was  begun,  by  order  of  Abbas  I.  The  state  railways, 
anksB  otherwise  indicated^  nave  a  faoge  of  4  ft.  A|  in.  The  nam 
system  ia  extremely  simple  Trunk  lines  worn  Akvaadria  (via 
Uamanhur  and  Tanu)  and  from  Poet  Said  (via  Ismailia)  traverse 
the  Delta  and  join  at  Cairo.  From  Cairo  the  railway  is  continued 
south  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  dose  to  the  river.  At  first  it 
follows  the  west  bank,  crossing  the  stream  at  Nag  Hamadi,  3^  m. 
from  Cairo,  by  an  iron  bridge  437  yds.  bng.  Thenoe  it  cootmoes 
on  the  cast  bank  to  Luxor,  wlMve  the  broad  gauge  ceases.  From 
Luxor  the  line  continues  on  the  standard  African  gauge  (5  ft.  6  in.) 
to  ^lellal,  3  m.  above  Assuan  and  665  m.  from  Aleimadna.  This 
fltain  line  service  is  supjdemeated  by  a  steamer  service  on  the  Nile 
from  Shdlal  to  Wadi  Haifa,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan«  whence  there  is  direct  lailway  communication  with 
KbATtum  and  the  Red  Sea  (see  Sudan). 

Branch  lines  connect  Cairo  and  Mcxandria  with  Sues  and  with 
almost  every  town  in  the  Delta.  From  Cairo  to  Sues  via  Ismailia 
is  a  distance  of  160  m.  Before  the  Sues  Canal  was  opened  paiMngen 
and  goods  were  taken  to  Sues  from  Cairo  py  a  railway  oa.  m.  long 
which  ran  across  the  desert.  This  line,  now  disused,  had  itsefi 
superseded  the  "overiand  route*'  orBanized  by  Lieut.  Thomas 
Waghonii  R.N.,  s;  1830^  for  the  conveyance  cl  passengers  and 
mails  to  India.    In  Upper  Egypt  a  line.  ^  m.  long,  runs  west  from 

Xfasta.  a  station  ^  m.  &  of  Cairo,  to  Abiiksa  in  the  Fayum  mudlria. 
Bother  railway  goes  from  Kharga  Junction,  a  station  on  the  main 
line  34  m.  S.  of  (^nga,  to  the  oasu  of  Kharga.  These  lines  are 
privately  owned. 

In  the  Delta  the  light  railways  sapplencnt  the  ordinary  lines  and 
connect  the  villages  with  the  towns  and  seaports.  Then  are  over 
too  m.  of  these  hnes.  The  railway  development  of  Egypt  has  not 
been  very  rapid.  In  1880  944  m.  of  state  lines  were  open:  in  1900 
tlie  flgure  was  1^3,  and  in  1^5. 1688.  For  several  yean  before  1901 
the  admiaistntioa  of  the  railways  was  carried  on  by  an  international 
or  mixed  board  for  die  security  of  foreign  creditors.  In  the  year 
named  the  railways  came  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  which  during  the  next  four  yean  spent  ££.3.000,000 
on  improvii^  and  developing  the  lines.  In  the  five  years  1909-1906 
As  capital  valne  of  the  state  railways  increased  from  ££.30,383,000 
to  ££1.33,300(000  and  the  net  earnings  from  ££.1.059.000  to 
££.  1 ,475*000.  The  number  of  passengen  carried  in  the  same  period 
rose  from  13}  to  over  33  millions,  and  the  weight  of  goods  from 

aktiy  under  3.000.000  to  neariy  6.750.000  tons.    In  1906  the  light 
ways  cairied  neariy  a  million  tons  of  goods  and  over  6,800^000 


Westward  from  Alexandria  a  railway,  begun  in  i^  by  the 
khedive.  Abbas  II.,  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  Is  intended  to 
be  continued  to  Tripoli.  The  line  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the  great 
railway  system  wnich  wiU  eventually  extend  from  Tangier  to 
Alexandria.  . 

The  Nile  is  navigable  throughout  Its  course  in  Egypt,  and  b  largely 
used  as  a  means  01  cheap  transit  of  heavy  goods.  Lock  and  bndg^ 
tolls  were  abolished  in  1899  and  1901  respectively.  As  a  result,  river 
traffic  greatly  incmied.  Above  Cairo  the  Nile  b  the  favourite 
tourist  route,  while  between  Shellal  (Assuan)  and  the  Sudan  frontier 
it  is  the  only  means  of  communication.  Among  the  craft  using  the 
river  the  dahablya  b  a  characteristic  native  sailing  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  house-boat.  From  the  Nile,  caravan  routes  lead 
westward  to  the  various  oases  and  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  the 
shortest  (.130  m.)  and  most  used  of  the  eastern  routes  being  that  from 
Kena  to  Kosreir.  Roads  suitable  for  wheeled  vehicles  are  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  but  the  majority  of  the  tracks  are  bridle-paths,  goods 
being  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  mules  and  camels. 

Pajli  and  TtUgnpks.'-'The  Egyptwn  postal  s^cm  b  highly 
organised  and  emdent.  and  in  stnxlng  contrast  with  its  condition 
in  1870,  when  there  were  but  nineteen  post-officea  in  the  country. 
All  the  branches  of  business  transacted  in  European  post-ofllces  are 
carried  on  by  the  Egyptian  service.  Egypt  being  a  member  of  the 
Postal  Union.  It  was  the  first  foreign  country  to  establtsh  a  penny 
postage  with  Great  Britain,  the  reductran  from  3id.  being  made  in 
1905.  The  inland  letters  and  packages  carried  yearly  exceed 
30.000.000  and  foreign  lettere  (30%  to  England)  number  over 

^ 000,000.    Over  £17.000,000  passes  yearly  through  the  post.    A 
ature  of  the  service  are  the  travelling  post-oflkes,  of  which  there 
are  some  300. 

All  the  important  towns  are  connected  by  telegraph,  the  telegraphs 
being  state-owned  and  worked  by  the  railway  adminbtration. 
Egypt  is  also  connected  by  cables  and  land-lines  with  the  outside 
worid.  One  land-line  connects  at  El-Arish  with  the  line  through 
Svria  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople.  Another  line  connects  at 
Wadi  Haifa  with  the  Sudan  systenij  affording  direct  telegraphic 
communication  via  Khartum  and  Gondokoro  with  Uganda  and 
Mombasa.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  by  concessions,  have 
telegraph  lines  across  Egypt  from  Alexandria  via  Cairo  to  Sues,  and 
from  Port  Said  to  Suez,  connecting  their  cables  to  Europe  and  the 
Eant.  The  principal  cables  are  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  Gibraltar 
and  England:  from  Alexandria  to  Crete  and  Brindisi;  from  Sues 
16  Aden,  Bombay,  China  and  Australia. 
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ielaigaly  laad  in  t^big  towns«ofld  tfaaic  b  ntnmk 
telephone  line  connecting  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Standard  Timi. — The  standard  time  adopted  in  Egypt  is  that  of  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria.  30*  E.,  i.e.  two  boors  earlier  than  Greenwich 
time.  It  thus  corresponds  with  the  sundaxd  tine  of  British  South 
Africa. 

Agrieidtmt  and  Land  Temire.—Tht  chief  {ndnatiy  of  Egypt  b 
agriculture.  The  proportions  of  the  Industry  depend  upon  the 
area  of  land  capable  of  cultlvaiiofi.  This  agun  depends  upon  the 
fertilixing  sediment  brought  down  by  the  Nile  and  the  measure  in 
which  lands  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  the  flood  water  can  be 
rendered  productive  by  Irrigatran.  By  means  of  canals« "  besinfl," 
dnna  and  barrages,  the  Nik  flood  b  now  utilized  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before  (see  luiCAfx&N:  EgypO*  The  tt»$t  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  area  of  cultivated  or  cultivable  land. 

At  the  lime  of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt  In  1798,  it  wan 
found  that  the  cultivable  aoll  covered  4,439^00  acres,  but  the 
qunntity  actually  under  ctiltivation  did  not  exte€d  3,520,000 
acres,  or  six-elevenths  of  the  entire  surface.  Under  improved 
conditions  the  area  of  ctiltivated  land,  or  Itnd  in  pfocess  of 
reclainatlon,  had  risen  In  1906  to  5,750,000  acres,  whUe  another 
500,000  acres  of  waste  hind  awaited  recUmation. 

Throughout  Egypt  the  cultivable  soil  does  not  present  any 
very  great  difference,  being  always  the  deposit  of  the  river;  it 
contains,  however,  more  sand  near  the  river  than  at  a  dbiance 
from  H.  Towards  the  Medi  temnean  its  quality  h  Injtutd  by  the 
salt  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so 
favonnble  to  vcgetatfen.  Of  the  cultivated  land,  some  three- 
fourths  b  held,  theoretically,  in  life  tenancy.  The  state,  ts 
ultimate  proprietor,  imposes  a  tax  which  b  the  e<)Ulvalent  of  rent 
These  lands  are  Kkaraji  lands,  in  distinction  from  the  Utkuri  or 
tithe-paying  Isnds,  The  Uskmri  lands  were  originally  granted  in 
fee,  and  are  subject  to  n  quit-rent.  All  tenants  are  imder  obKga* 
tion  to  guard  or  repair  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  times  of  flood,  oris 
any  case  of  sodden  emergency.  Only  to  this  extent  docs  the 
corvi€  now  prevail.  The  land-tax  b  ptoportionate,  i .e.  land  under 
perennial  irrigatkm  pays  higher  taxes  than  land  not  so  irrigated 
(sec  below,  Finance),  The  unit  of  land  b  tht  fedden,  which  equals 
z*o3acre.  Out  of  1,153,759  proprietors  of  bnd  in  1905, 1.005,70$ 
owned  less  than  5  fcddons.  The  number  of  proprietors  owning 
over  50  fcddons  was  1 9,475.  1^  acreage  held  by  the  first  dass 
was  1,364,084,  that  by  the  second  class,  3,356,603.  Over  i,6oe,ooo 
feddans  were  held  in  holdings  of  from  5  to  sofcddans.  Tlie  state 
domains  cover  over  240,000  feddans,  and  about  600,000  feddenstitc 
owned  by  foreigners.  The  policy  of  the  government  b  to  main- 
tain the  small  proprietors,  and  to  do  nothing  tending  to  oust  the 
native  in  favour  of  European  laridowncrs. 

The  kind  of  crops  cultivated  depends  hrgcly  on  whether  the 
land  is  under  perennial,  flood  or  "  basin  "  Irrigatbn,  Perennial 
irrigation  is  possible  where  there  are  canals  which  can  be  supplied 
with  water  all  the  year  round  from  the  Nile.  This  condition 
exists  throughout  the  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt,  but  only  in  parts 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Altogether  some  4,000,000  acres  are  under 
perennial  irrigation.  In  these  regions  two  and  sometimes  three 
crops  can  be  harvested  yearly.  In  places  where  perennial 
irrigation  is  impossible,  the  land  is  divided  by  rectangular  dikes 
into  "basins.**  Into  these  basinsr— which  varv  in  area  from 
600  to  50,000  acres — ^water  Is  led  by  shallow  canals  when  the  Nile 
is  in  flood.  The  water  is  let  in  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
the  basins  are  begun  to  be  emptied  about  the  rst  of  October. 
The  land  under  basin  irrigation  covers  about  1,750,000  acres. 
In  the  basins  only  one  crap  can  be  grown  in  the  year.  This 
basin  system  is  of  immemorial  use  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Mehemet  All  {c.  1S20)  that  perennial  irrigation 
began.  High  land  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  canals  is  irrigated  by  raising  water  from  the  Nile 
by  steam-pumps,  water-wheels  (sakras)  worked  by  buffaloes, 
or  water-lifts  (skadufs)  worked  by  hand  There  sre  several 
thousand  steam-pumps  and  over  xoo.ooo  sahas  or  shadvfs  In 
Egypt.  The  fellah  divides  his  land  into  little  square  plots  by 
ridges  of  earth,  and  from  the  small  canal  which  serves  his  holding 
he  lets  the  water  into  each  plot  as  needed.  The  same  system 
obtains  on  large  estates  (see  further  IggtCATiOic:  £gy^). 
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There  sre  three  agricultural  wasoiu:  (z)  svxnmer  (mjQ,  ist  of 
April  to  jist  of  July,  when  ctop^  are  grown  only  on  land  under 
perennial  irrigation;  (»)  flood  {NUi),  itt  of  August  to  aotb  of 
November;  and  (3)  winter  {sketwO,  xst  of  December  to  jxst 
of  March.  Cotton,  sugar  and  rice  are  the  chief  summer  crops; 
wheat,  barley,  iiaz  and  vegeublei  are  chiefly  winter  crops; 
maiae,  millet  and  <' flood"  rice  are  NiK  craps;  millet  and 
vegeubles  are  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  summer  crops.  The 
^proximate  areas  under  cultivation  in  the  various  seasons  are, 
in  snmmer,  ^,050,000  acres;  in  flood,  1,500,000  acres;  in 
winter,  4,300,000  acres.  The  douMe-Ofopped  area  is  over 
a,ooOkOoo  acres.  Although  on  the  large  farms  iron  ploughs,  and 
threshing  and  grain-deaning  machines,  have  been  introduced, 
the  small  cultivator  prefers  the  simple  native  plough  made  of 
wood.  Com  is  threshed  by  a  nofog,  a  machine  resembling  a 
chair,  which  moves  on  small  iron  wheels  or  thin  circular  plates 
fixed  to  asle^roes,  and  is  drawn  in  a  circle  by  oxen. 

Crops,— Eryiii  is  third  among  the  cotton-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  Its  production  per  acre  !•  the  grtatcvt  of  any  country 
but.  owing  to  tne  restricted  area  available,  the  bulk  raised  is  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  United  States  and  about  half 
that  of  India.  Some  1,600,000  acres  of  land.  five>sixths  being  in 
Lower  Egypt,  axe  devoted  to  cotton  growing.  The  climate  of  U^wer 
Egypt  beu^  very  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  cotton 
produced  there  is  of  excellent  Quality.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  end 
of  February  or  beginning  of  March  and  the  crop  is  picked  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  The  cotton  crop  increased  from  1.700,000 
katUars '  in  1878  to  4,100,000  in  1890.  had  reached  5434.000  tn  1900, 
and  was  6.750^000  in  lOOS-  Its  average  value.  1897-190^,  was  over 
£14,000,000  a  year.  The  cotton  exported  was  valued  m  1907  at 
££.»i^,ooo,  m  1908  at  ££.17,091,612. 

^Nhot  cotton  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Delta,  the  sugar  plantations, 
which  cover  about  100.000  acres,  are  mainly  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
canes  are  planted  in  March  and  are  cut  in  the  Tollowing  January 
or  February.  Although  since  18S4  the  production  of  sugar  has 
largely  increased,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  its 
value,  owing  to  the  low  price  obtained  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Beetroot  is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  manufacture  of 
sunr.  The  sugar  exported  varied  in  annual  value  in  the  period 
1884-190$  from  £400.000  to  £765.000. 

A  coarse  and  strong  tobacco  was  fonneriv  extennvdy  grown,  but 
its  culdvation  was  prohibited  in  189a  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown 
in  a  few  places. 

Maiae  in  Lower  Egypt  and  millet  (of  which  there  are  several 
varieties)  in  Upper  Egypt  are  largely  grown  for  home  consumption, 
these  i^as  forming  a  staple  food  of  the  peasantry.  The  stalk  of  the 
maiae  is  also  a  very  useful  article.  It  is  used  in  the  building  of  the 
houses  of  the  fellahin,  as  fuel.  and.  when  green,  as  food  for  cattle. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  important  crops,  andsome  a.ooo,ooo  acres  aia 
sown  with  them  yeariy.  The  barley  in  general  is  not  of  good  quality, 
but  the  desert  or  "  Mariut  *'  barley,  ^rown  by  the  Bedouins  in  the 
coast  region  west  of  Alexandria,  is  highly  prized  for  the  making  of 
beer.  Beans  and  lentHs  are  extensively  sown,  and  form  an  important 
article  of  export.  The  annual  value  of  the  crops  is  over  £3,000.000. 
Rice  is  largdy  srown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Delta,  where  the  soil 
is  very  wet.  Two  kinds  are  cultivated :  SiUtani,  a  summer  crop,  and 
Sabaimi,  a  flood  crop.  Stbaini  a  a  favourite  food  of  the  fellahin, 
while  SvUani  rice  is  laigely  exported.  In  the  absence  of  grass,  the 
chief  green  food  for  cattle  and  horses  is  ck)ver,  grown  brgely  in  the 
basin  tends  of  Upper  Egypt.  To  a  less  extent  vetches  are  grown  for 
the  same  purpose^ 

YtgiUMu  and  Frat/.— Vegetables  grow  readily,  and  their 
cultivation  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  fellahin.  The 
onion  Is  grown  in  great  quantities  along  the  Nile  banks  in  Upper 
Egypt,  largely  for  export.  Among  other  vegetables  commonly 
rawed  are  tomatoes  (the  bulk  of  whKh  are  exported),  poutoes  (of 
poor  quality),  leeks,  nuirrows,  cucumbers,  cauliflowers,  lettuce, 
aaparagos  and  spinach. 

The  common  fnflta  are  the  date,  orange,  dtmn,  fig,  gmpe^  aprio^ 
peach  and  banana.  Olivesb  meloMk  mulberries  aad  strawbenies  are 
also  grown,  though  not  in  very  large  numbers.  The  oCve  tree 
flourishes  only  in  the  Fayum  and  the  oases.  The  Fayum  also  pos- 
sesses extensive  vineyards.  The  date  is  a  valuable  wjonomic  aaet. 
There  are  some  6^000,000  date*pelma  in  the  oo^nuw,  AfiOOMOQ 
being  in  Upper  E^pt.  The  fniit  is  one  of  the  chief  looda  of  tha 
people.    Toe  value  o(  the  crop  is  about  £1400,000  a  .Yenr, 

Jwa  and  Dyei.— There  are  fields  of  roses  in  the  Fayum.  which 
supply  the  market  with  rose-water.  Of  plants  used  for  djretng,  the 
pnacipal  mn  bastard  mffnm,  madder,  wood  and  the  indtga  plant. 
The  leavsaof  the  hnnaa  pkmt  are  used  to  impart  a  bright  md  oolour 
to  the  palma  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  nails  of  both 
hands  and  feel,  of  women  and  children,  the  hahr  of  old  ladie;  and 
the  tails  of  horses.    Indigo  b  very  extensively  employed  to  dye  the 
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sUrts  of  the  natives  of  the  poorer  dsaes.  and  is,  when  very  dark, 
the  cokmr  of  mourmog;  therefore,  women  at  funerals,  and  generally 
after  a  death,  smear  themselves  with  it. 

DomesiU  A  nimals  —The  Egyptians  are  not  particulariy  a  pastoral 
people,  though  the  wealth  of  the  Bedouin  in  the  Eastern  or  Arabian 
Desert  consists  in  their  camels,  hones,  sheep  and  goats.  In  the  Nile 
valjev  the  chief  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  donkey,  mule,  ox, 
bunak),  sheep  and  goat.  Hotms  are  comparatively  few,  and  am 
seUom  seen  outside  the  large  towns,  the  camel  and  donkey  being  the 
principal  beasts  of  burden.  The  cattle  are  short-homed,  rather 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  quiet  in  disposition,  and  much 
valued  for  agricultural  labour  bv  the  people,  who  therefore  very 
ramly  slaughter  them  for  meat.  Buffaloes  el  an  uncouth  appeemoce 
and  of  a  dark  slaty  cokHir,  strikingly  contrasUiv  with  the  neat  cattle, 
abound  in  Egypt.  .They  are  very  docile,  and  the  little  children  of 
the  villagers  often  nde  them  to  or  from  the  river.  The  buffak)cs  art 
largely  employed  for  turning  the  sakias.  Sheep  (of  which  the  greater 
number  are  black)  and  goats  am  abundant,  and  mutton  is  the 
ordinary  butcher's  meat.  The  wool  is  coane  and  short.  Swine  am 
very  rsrely  kept,  and  then  almost  wholly  for  the  European  inhabi- 
tants, the  Copts  generally  abstaining  from  eating  their  meat. 
Poultry  is  plentiful  and  eggs  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  exports. 
Pigeons  are  kept  in  every  village  aad  their  flesh  is  a  commonj 
ofTood. 

FfiAtMf .— The  chief  fishing'ground  is  Lake  Menahi,  where 
4000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry,  but  fish  abound  In  the 
Nile  also,  and  are  caught  in  large  qoantitka  along  the  toast  of  the 
Delu.  The  miring  and  curing  of  the  fish  is  done  chiefly  at  Matarin, 
on  Lake  Menab,  and  at  Damietta.  Dried  and  eaked  flsh  eggs. 
called  balarekh,  command  a  ready  market.  The  avenge  annual 
value  of  the  fisheries  is  about  £200,000. 

Canoif.—The  irrigation  canals,  which  are  also  navigable  by  smal 
craft,  are  of  especial  importance  in  a  country  where  the  rainfall  IS 
very  slight.  The  Delu  is  intersected  by  numereos  canals  which 
derive  their  supply  from  four  main  chamieis.  The  Rayya  Behera. 
known  in  its  lower  courses  first  aa  the  Khamtbn  and  ai  tei  waids  aft 
the  Rosetta  canal,  foUows  the  west  bank  of  the  Roeetta  branch  of 
the  Nile  and  has  numerous  offshoots.  The  nsost  important  is  the 
Mahmodia  (50  m.  lons),which  connects  Alexandria  with  Hie  Rosetta 
branch,  taking  a  similar  direction  to  that  of  the  ancient  eanal  whidi 
it  succeeded.    Thb  canal  supplies  Alexandria  with  fresh  water. 

The  Rayya  Menufia,  or  Mcnuf  canal,  connects  the  two  branches 
of  the  Nile  and  supplies  water  to  the  huge  number  of  canab  hi  tht 
central  part  of  the  uelm.  FoUowing  the  tight  (essteni)  bank  of  the 
Damietta  branch  is  the  Rayya  TewnU,  known  below  Benha  aa  the 
Mansuria,  and  bdow  Mansun  as  the  Fareskur,  canal.  This  canal 
has  many  branches.  Farther  east  are  other  canals,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  occupy  in  part  the  beds  of  the  Tamtic  and  Fdosiae 
branches.  That  following  the  old  Tlinitic  channel  b  called  tha  canal 
of  Ai-Molxs,  the  first  Fatimite  caliph  who  ruled  in  Egypt,  having 
been  dug  by  hb  orders,  and  the  btter  beam  the  name  of  the  oanal 
of  Abu-l-Muneggi,  a  Jew  who  executed  this  work,  under  the  caliph 
Al-Amir,  in  ordo'  to  water  the  province  called  the  Sharlda.  From 
this  circumstance  thb  canal  is  also  known  as  the  Sharkawia.  Prom 
a  town  on  its  bank  it  b  caQed  in  its  lower  course  the  Shimni  canaL 
The  superfluous  water  from  all  the  Delta  canab  b  drained  off  by 
hakrs  (mrets)  into  the  coast  bkes.  The  Ismailb  or  Fresh-water  canu 
branches  from  the  Nile  at  Cairo  and  follows,  in  the  main,  the  course 
of  the  canal  which  anciently  joined  the  Nib  and  the  Red  Sea.  It 
dates  from  Phanmnic  times,  bavii^  been  begun  by  "  Sesosttis,** 
continued  by  Necho  H.  and  by  Darius  Hystaspco,  and  at  length 
finbhed  by  Ptdemy  Philadelphus.  This  canal,  having  fallen  into 
disrepair,  was  restored  in  the  7th  century  A.i>.  by  the  Arabs  who 
conquered  Egypt,  but  appeare  not  tong  afterwards  to  have  agsin 
become  unsemccable.  Tb^  existing  canal  was  dug  in  1863  to  snpjply 
fresh  water  to  the  towns  on  the  Soea  Canal.  Although  designed  for 
irrigation  purposes,  the  Delta  canab  are  also  used  for  the  transport 
of  passengers  and  goods. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  most  important  canab  am -the  IbiahimiB 
and  the  Bahr  Yusuf  (the  River  of  Joseph).  They  are  both  on  tha 
west  side  of  the  Nile.  The  Ibrshimb  mkes  its  water  from  the  Nils 
at  Assiut,  and  runs  south  to  bdow  Beni  Soef,  It  now  supplies  the 
Bahr  Yosuf,  which  runs  parallel  with  and  west  of  the  Ibfahimia, 
until  it  diverga  to  supply  the  Fayum— •  distance  of  some  550  na 
It  leaves  the  Ibrahimb  at  Derut  near  its  original  point  of  departure 
from  the  Nib.  Although  the  Joseph  whence  it  Ukca  its  nasse  b  the 
celebrated  Saladin,  it  b  rebted  that  he  merely  repaired  it.  and  it  b 
not  doubted  to  be  of  a  muck  eariier  petted.  Most  probaoly  it  was 
executed  under  the  Pharsohs.  By  some  authorities  it  b  odbvad 
to  be  a  natural  channel  canalised.  Besides  supplying  the  canab  ef 
the  Famim  with  summer  water,  it  fiUs  many  of  the  **  basins  **  of 
Upper  bgypt  with  water  in  flood  time. 

iianujaaures  and  Natitt  Indwiries.^^Mihough  essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  Egypt  possesses  several  manufactures. 
In  connexion  with  the  cotton  industry  there -are  a  few  nill^ 
where  calico  b  made  or  oil  crushed,  and  ghming-milb  are 
numerous.  In  Upper  Egypt  there  are  a  number  of  factories  for 
sugar-crushing  and  refining,  and  one  or  two  towns  of  the  DdtA 
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possess  nee  mills.  Flour  nulls  are  found  in  every  put  of  the 
qountiy,  the  maize  and  other  grslns  being  ground  for  home 
consumption.  Soap-making  and  leather-tanning  are  carried  on, 
and  there  are  breweries  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  into  cigarettes,  carried  on  largely  at  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  is  another  important  industry.  Native  industries 
include  the  weaving  of  silk,  woollen,  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
the  hand>  woven  ^Ik  shawls  and  draperies  being  often  rich  and 
elegant.  The  sQk  looms  are  chiefly  at  Mehallet  el-Kubra,  Cairo 
and  Damietta.  The  Egyptians  are  noted  for  the  making  of 
pottery  of  the  commoner  kinds,  especially  water-jars.  There 
b  at  Cairo  and  in  other  towns  a  considerable  industry  in  orna- 
mental wood  and  metal  work,  inlaying  with  ivory  and  pearl, 
brass  trays,  copper  vessels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  &c.  At 
Cairo  and  in  the  Fayum,  attar  of  roses  and  other  perfumes  are 
manufactured.    Boat-building  is  an  important  trade. 

Cotn0urce. — ^The  trade  of  Egypt  has  developed  enormously  since 
the  Briti»h  occupation  io  iSfta  ensured  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity the  enjoymeat  of  the  profit  of  their  labour.  The  total  value 
of  the  exterior  trade  increased  in  the  ao  years  1882  to  1902  from 
£l9fio»fi'»  to  4}Sr400,ooa  The  wealth  ot  Egypt  lying  in  the  culti- 
vation of  its  sou,  almost  all  the  exports,  are  agricultural  produce, 
while  the  imports  are  mostly  manufactured  goods,  minerals  and 
jbardware.  The  chief  exports  in  order  of  importance  are:  raw 
cotton*  cott(m  seed,  sugan  beans,  cigarettes,  onions,  rice  and  gum- 
MabiG>  The  gum  is  not  of  native  produce,  being  in  transit  from  the 
Sudan.  Of  less  importance  are  the  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  eggs, 
sriieat  and  other  grainsi  wool,  quails,  lentils,  dates  and  Sudan 
produce  in  transit.  The  principal  articles  imported  are:  cotton 
goods  and  other  textiles,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  timber,  tobacco, 
jaachinery^our  alcohoUc  Uquors,  petroleum,  fruits,  coffee  and  live 
animals.  There  is  an  orf  valorem  duty  of  8  %  on  imports  and  of  about 
1%  on  exixuta.  Tobacco  and  precious  stones  and  metals  pay 
Mcavler  duties..  The  t(4ncco  is  iimxHted  chiefly  from  Turkey  and 
Greeoet  is  made  into  cigarettes  in  Egypti  and  in  this  form  exported 
to  the  value  of  about  £500,000  ycar^. 

f  n  comparison  with  cotton,  all  other  experts  are  of  minor  account. 
The  cotton  exported,  of  which  Great  Britain  takes  more  than  half. 
Is  worth  ovor  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  goods  sent  abroad. 
Nc9Ct  to  cotton,  sugar  is  the  most  important  article  reported.  A  huge 
pfoportion  01  the  sagar  manufactured  is.  however,  consumed  in  the 
country  and  does  not  6pue  in  the  trade  returns.  Of  the  imports 
the  laigest  single  item  is  cotton  goods,  nearly  all  being  sent  from 
England.'  Woollen  goods  come  chiefly  from  England,  Austria  and 
<#ennany,  suk  goods  from  France.  Large  quantities  oS  ready-made 
dothcs  and  feces  are  imported  from  Austria.  Iron  and  steel  goods, 
machinery,  tooomotlves*  &c.,come  chiefly  from  England,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  ooal  from  England,  live  stock  from  Turkey  and  the 
Red  Sea  ports,  coffee  from  Brazil,  timber  from  Russia,  Turkey  and 
Sweden. 

A  British  consular  report  (No.  3121,  annual  series),  issued  in  1904, 
•hows  that  in  the  period  1887  '9^'  ^^*  import  trade  of  Egypt  nearly 
doubled.  In  the  same  period  the  proportion  of  imports  from  the 
United  IGngdom  fell  from  39*63  to  36*76%.  Though  the  percentage 
decreased,  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  ^,500,000  to  ^£^,500,000.  In  addition  to  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Bntun  possessions  took  6*0%  01  the 
import  trade.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  Turkey  had  the  largest  share 
of  the  import  trade,  but  it  had  declined  in  the  sixteen  years  from  19 
to  »%.^   France  about  10%,  and  Austria  6'7a%,  came  next, 

!^ut  their  import  trade  was  declining,  while  that  of  Germany  had  risen 
rom  leas  than  I  to  over  3%,  axid  Belgium  imports  from  1*74  to 

4*S7%* 

In  the  same  period  (1887-1902)  Egyptian  exports  to  Great  Britain 
decreaaed  from  6^-35  to  52*30%,  Cerroaay  and  the  United  States 
showing  each  an  increase  of  over  6*0%.  Exports  to  Germany  had 
increased  from  0*13  to  675  %•  to  the  United  States  from  0*26  to 
470%.     Exports  to  Franca  had  remained  practkally  stationary 

St  8-0%;  those  to  Austria  had  dropped  from  6*30  to  4*0%,  to 
tussia  from  9*n  to  8'f3  %. 

For  the  quinquennial  period  iqoi-'IQOS,  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  exterior  trade  was:~imports  £17.787,296;  exports 
£18.81  t.588i  toul  £36,598,884.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  the 
mercAandise  imported  aind  exported,  exclusive  of  transit,  re* 
exportation  and  specie,  was  /E.^,i34/)oo~-constituting  a  record 
trade  oeturti.  The  vaiue^of  the  impcnts  was  £E.26, 13 1,000,  of  the 
txporta  4JS.28,pi3,ooOk 

Skipfitng.—Mon  than  qo%  of  the  external  trade  passes  through 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  Port  Said,  which  in  consequence  of  its 
position  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Sues  Canal  has  more  frequent 
and  regular  communication  with  Europe,  is  increasing  In  importance 
and  is  the  port  when  mails  and  passengers  are  landed.  Over  300O 
ships  enter  and  clear  harbour  at  Alexandria  every  year.  The  total 
tonnage  entering  the  port  increased  in  the  five  years  1901-1905  from 
a,555,3S9  to  3.S91.S81.    In  the  same  period  the  percenuge  of  British 


shipping;  which  b^oie  1900  was  nearly  50,  varied  fimn  40  to  4g 
No  oth«r  nation  had  more  than  11%  01  the  tonnage,  Italy.  Francei 
Austria  and  TWkey  each  having  9  to  12%.  The  tonnage  of  Germm 
ships  increased  in  the  five  yean  mentioned  from  1  to  7%.  Is 
number  of  steamships  entering  the  harbour  Great  Britain  is  first, 
with  some  800  yearly,  or  about  150%  of  all  steamen  entering.  The 
sailing  boats  entering  the  harbour  are  almost  entirely  Turkish. 
Thev  are  vessels  of  small  tonnage. 
The  transit  trade  with  the  East,  which  formerly  passed  overland 
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1900  from  aooo  to  4000,  white  in  the  same  period  the  tonnage  rose 
from  4,300.000  to  ia,ooo,ooc».  In  1905  the  fifurea  were. "— Number 
of  ships  that  passed  through  the  canaU  4110  <2a84  being  British 
and  600  German),  net  tonnage  13. 134. 105  (8,356,940  BiltiBh  and 
2,113,484  German).  Next  to  British  and  German  the  nationality 
of  ships  using  the  canal  in  Ofder  of  imporunoe  is  French,  Dutcb, 
Austrian,  Italian  and  Russian.  About  a5o,00Q  passengers  (induct 
ing  some  40,000  pilgrims  to  Mecca)  pass  through  the  canal  in  <«  year 
(see  further  Suez). 

Ctrrrnicv.— The  monetsfv  system  In  force  dates  from  1885,  when 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  the  currency  was  pbiced 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  system  is  based  on  the  nngle  ggold  standard. 
The  unit  is  a  gokl  coin  called  a  pound  and  equal  to  £1,  ok  6d.  in 
English  currency.    The  Egyptian  pound  (£E.)  is  divided  into  too 

g'astres,  of  which  there  are  coins  in  silver  of  20.10,5  and  2  piastres. 
M,  I,  I  and  1^  piastre  pieces  are  coined  In  nickel  and  A  e>id  1^ 
piastre  pieces  in  bronze.  The  one  piastre  piece  is  worth  a  fraction 
over  aid.  The  j^  of  a  piastre  is  populariy  called  a  para  and  the 
native  population  generally  reckon  in  paras.  The  legal  piastre 
is  called  the  piastre  tariff  (f-T.),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  }  piastre, 
which  in  local  usage  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  called  a  piastre. 
Oflidally  the  i  piastre  is  kriown  as  5  milliemes,  and  so  with  the  coins 
of  bwer  denomination,  the  para  being  i  millicroe.  The  old  tcrma 
kis  or  "  purse  "  (500  piastres)  and  kkasna  or  "  treasury  '*  (loop 

Eurses)  are  still  occasionally  used:  Formerly  European  cofais  df  aU 
inds  were  in  general  circulation,  now  the  only  foreign  coins  current 
are  the  English  sovereign,  the  French  20  franc  piece  and  the  Turkiih 
mejldie,  a  gold  coin  worth  18  diitlings.  For  several  ycare  no 
Egyptian  gold  pieces  have  been  coined.  Egyptian  silver  money  Is 
minted  at  Birmingham,  and  nickel  and  bronze  money  at  Vienna. 
Bank-notes,  of  the  National  Bank,  are  Issued  for  £E.  100,  /E.50.  £E.  10, 
£E.5  and  £E.i,  and  for  50  piastres.  The  notes  are  not  ie|^  tender, 
but  are  accepted  by  the  government  hi  payment  of  taxes. 

The  history  of  the  currency  reform  in  Eg>'pt  is  Interesting  as 
affording  a  practical  example  of  a  system  much  discusted  m  con* 
nexion  with  the  currency  question  in  India,  namely,  a  gold  standard 
without  a  gold  coinaiie*  The  Egyptian  pound  is  practically  non- 
existent^ a^axW  air  that  were  coined  having  been  %'ithdrawn  from 
circulation.  Their ^lace  has  been  taken  by  foreign  gold,  principally 
the  English  sovereign,  which  circulates  at  a  value  of  97t  piastres. 
In  practice  the  system  works  pericctly  smoothly,  the  gold  flowing  in 
and  out  of  the  country  through  the  agency  of  private  banking  estab- 
lishments in  proportion  to  the  requirements  ot  the  circuladon.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  economical  fw  the  government.  As  in  most  agri- 
cultural countries  there  Is  a  jrcat  acpansion  of  the  circulation  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  order  to  mofvt  the  crops,  folkwed  by 
a  long  period  of  contracted  circulation  Uiroughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Under  the  existing  system  the  fluctuating  requirements  of 
the  currency  are  met  without  the  expense  of  alternately  minting  and 
melting  down. 

IVeigku  and  Measures.-^  Tht  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
pleasures  is  in  official  but  not  In  popular  use,  except  in  the  foreign 
quarters  of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Ac.  The  most  common  Egyptian 
measures  are  the  fitr,  or  space  measured  by  the  extension  of  the 
thumb  and  first  finger:  the  shibr,  or  span;  and  the  cubft  (of  three 
kinds  -  S2|.  25  and  i64  in.).  The  measure  of  land  is  tht  fedian,  equal 
to  I'M  acres,  subdivided  into  24  kirats.  The  ardeb  Is  equal  to  about 
5  bushels,  and  is  divided  into  6  vayhas,  and  eadi  tpayha  into  24 
rubas.  The  oktek  equals  1-33  oz.,  the  rod  '99  lb,  the  oke  3*75  lb, 
the  kanlar  (or  100  roUs  or  ^ookes)  99*04  lb. 

Constiiuium  and  Administration. — ^Egypt  is  a  tributaiy  siata 

of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is  ruled  by  an  heredttary  prince 

with  the  style  of  khedfve,  a  Persian  title  regarded  as  the  equivn* 

lent  of  king.    The  succession  to  the  throne  is  by  primogeniture. 

The  central  administration  is  carried  on  by  a  council  of  mim'sters, 

appointed  by  the  khedive,  one  of  whom  acts  as  prime  minister. 

To  these  is  atfded  s  British  finandsl  adviser,  who  attends  all 

meetings  of  th^  council  of  ministers,  but  has  not  a  vote;  on  the 

other  hand,  no  financial  dedsion  may  be  taken  without  his 

consent.    The  ministries  are  those  of  the  interior,  finance,  public 

works,  justice,  war,  foreign  affaiis  and  pubNc  instract$on,>  and 

in  each  of  these  are  prepared  the  drafts  of  decrees,  which  are 

^  To  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  Was  added  in  1906  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction. 
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llietf  sobmitted  to  tbe  CMncfl  of  ndnistnvfar  appioMl,  snt  on 

being  signed  by  the  khcdive  become  law.  No  import  ant  decision, 
however,  has  been  taken  since  i&S2  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  British  minister  plenipotentisry.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
laws  cannot,  owing  to  the  Capitnhitions,  be  enforced  against 
foreigners  except  with  the  consent  of  the  powers. 

While  the  council  of  ministers  with  the  khedfvd  forms  the 
legislattve  authority^  there  axe  various  veprcsentative  .bodies 
with  strictly  limited  powers.  The  legislative  council  is  a  coi>> 
sultative  body,  partly  elective,  partly  nominative.  It  examines 
the  budget  and  all  proposed  administrttive  laws,  but  cannot 
initiate  legislation,  nor  is  the  govenunent  bound  to  adopt  its 
suggestions.  The  general  assembly  cenaiBts  of  the  legisiative 
council  and  the  ministers  of  state,  together  with  popularly 
elected  members,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  whole  assembly. 
It  has  no  legislative  functions,  but  do  new  direct  personal  lax 
nor  land  tax  can  be  imposed  without  its  consents  It  must  meet 
at  least  once  in  every  two  yean. 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  chief  towns  constitute 
governorships  imda/M(u)t  the  rest  ol  the  country  being  djvided 
into  mudirias  or  provinces.  The  governors  and  mndiri  (heads 
of  provinces)  are  responsible  to  the  ministry  of  the  interioi*. 
The  provinces  are  further  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  a  mamur,  who  in  his  turn  supervises  and  contxob  the 
omda,  mayor  or  head-man,  of  eadi  village  in  his  district. 

The  governorships  are:  Cafro;  Alexandria,  which  Includes 
an  area  of  70  sq.  m.;  Suez  Canal,  including  t*ort  Stad  and 
Ismailia;  Suez  and  £1-Arish.  Lower  Egypt  is  divided  into  the 
provinces  of:  Befaera,  Gfaarbia,  Menufia,  Dakahlta,  Xaliubia, 
Sharkia.  The  oasis  of  Siwa  and  the  country  to  the  THpoNtan 
frontier  are  dependent  on  the  province  of  Behera.  Upper 
Egypt:  Giza,  Beni  Suef,  Fayum,  Minia,  Assiut,  Cirga,  Kcna, 
Assian.  -The  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  administered  by  the  Vnur  office. 

/iixftcr.— There  are  four  judicial  systems  in  Egypt:  two 
applicable  to  Egyptian  subjects  only,  one  appb'cable  to  foreigners 
only,  and  one  applicable  to  foreigners  and,  to  a  certain  eitent, 
natives  also,  lliis  multiplidty  of  tribunals  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  Capitulations,  which  ap|dy  to  Egypt  as  part 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  foreigners  are  almost  entirely  exempt 
from  the  juris<Sction  of  the  native  courts.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  state  first  U>e  law  as  regards  foreigners,  and  secondly  the  law 
wMch  concerns  Egyptians.  Criminal  juriMlction  ever  foreigners 
Is  exerdsed  by  the  consuls  of  the  fifteen  powers  possessing  such 
right  by  treaty,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  the 
offender.  These  consular  courts  also  judge  civil  cases  between 
foreigners  <tf  the  sam#  nationality. 

Jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  between  natives  and  foreignets 
and  between  foreigners  of  different  nationah't^es  is  no  longer 
exercised  1^  the  consular  courts.  The  grave  abuse  to  which 
the  consular  system  was  subject  led  to  the  establishment,  in 
February  1876,  at  the  instance  of  Nbbar  Pasha  and  after  eight 
years  of  negotiation,  of  International  or  "  Mlsiet}  "  Tribunals 
to  supersede  consular  judsdiction  to  the  extent  indicated.  The 
Mixed  Tribunals  employ  a  code  based  on  the  Cade  Napolion 
with  such  additions  ^om  Mahommedan  Uw  as  are  applicable. 
There  are  three  tribunals  of  first  instance,  and  an  appeal  court 
at  Aleiandria*  These  courts  have  both  foreign  and  Egyptian 
|ttdge»^tbe  foreign  judges  forming  the  majority  of 'the  beach. 
In  certain  designated  matters  they  enjoy  criminal  jurisdiction, 
indudiog,  since  1900,  offences  against  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
Cases  have  to  be  conducted  in  Arabic,  French,  Italian  and 
Eni^ish,  English  having  been  admitted  as  a  "  judicial  language" 
by  khedivial  decree-  of  the  i7ih  of  April  1905.  Besides  their 
judicial  duties,  the  courts  practically  exercise  legislative  func- 
tionS|  as  no  important  law  can  be  made  applicable  Co  Europeans 
without  the  consent  of  the  powers,  and  the  powers  are  mainly 
guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  judges  of  the  Mixed  Courts. 

The  judicial  systems  applicable  solely  to  Egyptians  are 
supervised  by  the  ministry  of  justice,  to  which  has  been  attached 
since  1890  a  British  judicial  adviser.  Two  ^rstems  of  laws  ace 
administered  ^-(f>  the  Afekktmeks,  (2)  the  Native  Tribunals. 
The  mtMkmukr,  or  couru  of  tha  cadis,  jodfe  jik  all  mauers  of 


peiaonal  status,  such  as  marriage,  inheritance  and  guaidiansUp, 
and  are  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  code  of  laws  founded  on 
the  Koran.  The  grand  cadi,  who  must  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  Hanijis,  sits  at  Cairo,  and  is  aided  by  a  council  of  Utema  or 
learned  men.  This  council  consists  of  the  sheikh  or  religious  chief 
of  each  ol  tho  four  orthodox  .sects,  the  sheikh  of  the  mosque  of 
Adiar,  who  is  of  the  sect  of  the  Shafis,  the  chief  {nakib)  of  the 
Sluriftt  ov  descendants  of  Mahometj  aiul  others^  The  cadis  are 
chosen  from  among  the  students  at  the  Azhar  university.  (In 
the  same  manner,  in  matters  of  personal  law,  Copts  and  other 
non^Moalem  ^^ptians  are,  in  genenj,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  thtour  own  religious  chiefs.) 

For  other  than  the  purposes  indicated,  the  native  judicial 
f3rstem«  both  dvil  and  criminal,  was  superseded  in  1884  by 
tribunals  administering  a  jurisprudence  modelled  on  that  ojf 
the  French  code.  It  is^  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cromer,  "  in  many 
respects  ill  adapts  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  country  ^* 
LMgy^i  No.  i»4904i  |Ki33)<  The  system  was,  on  the  advice  of  an 
Anglo-Indian  official  (Sir  John  Scott),  modified  and  simplified 
in  1891,  but  its  essential  character  remained  unaltered.  In  1904^ 
however,  more  important  modifications  were  introduced.  Save 
on  points  of  law,  the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases  was  abolished, 
and  assize  courts,  whose  judji^nts  were  final,  esublished.  At 
the  same  time  the  penal  code  was  thoroughly  revised,  so  that  the 
£gyptian  judges  were  "  for  the  first  time  provided  with  a  sound 
working  code"  (lind.  p.  49).  The  native  courts  have  both 
native  and  foreign  jud0n.  There  are  oourts  of  sununary  juris- 
diction pKslded  over  by  one  judge,  ccntrsl  tribunals  (or  courts  of 
first  instance)  with  three  judges,  and  a  court  of  appeal  at  Cairo. 
A  committee  of  judicial  surveillance  watches  the  working  of  the 
courts  of  first  instance  and  the  summary  court%  and  endeavours, 
by  letters  and  discussions,  to  maintain  purity  and  sound  bw. 
lliere  is  a  procureur^giniral,  who,  with  other  duties,  is  entrusted 
with  criminal  prosecutions.  His  representatives  are  attached 
to  each  tribunal,  and  form  the  partptd  under  whose  orders  the 
police  ad  in' bringing  criminals  to  justice.  In  the  piarkak  (die* 
trict)  tribunals,  created  in  r9a4  and  presided  over  by  magistrates 
with  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour,  the  prosecution  is, 
however,  conducted  directly  by  the  police.  Spedal  Children's 
Courts  havt  been  estaUishod  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  offcxxlen. 

The  police  service,  which  has  been  subject  to  frequent  modifica* 
tion,  was  in  1895  put  under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior,  to  which  a  British  adviser  and  British  inspectors  are 
attached.  The  provindal  police  is  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  mudirs  or  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
mamurs  or  district  officials;  to  the  omd<u,  or  village  head-men, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  villages,  a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction  has  been  entrusted: 

Reliiton. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahom^^ 
medans.  In  X907  the  Moslems  numbered  over  ten  millions, 
or  9t*8%  of  the  entire  population.  The  Christians  in  the  same 
year  numbered  880,000,  or  8%  of  the  population.  Of  these 
the  Coptic  Orthodox  church  had  some  667,000  adherents.  Amon^ 
other  churches  represented  were  the  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Ar- 
menian, Syrian  and  Msronite,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  various 
FKitestant  bodies.  The  last-named  numbered  37,000  (including 
24,000  Copts).    There  were  In  1907  over  38,000  Jews  in  Egypt.  ' 

The  Mahommedans  are  Sunnites,  professing  th<  creed  .com* 
monfy  termed  "  orthodox,"  and  are  prindpaQy  of  the  persuaaion 
of  the  Skafi'iSf  whose  celebrated  founder,  the  imam  ash<Shafi*i, 
is  buried  in  the  great  southern  cemetery  of  Cairo.  Many  of 
then>  are|  however,  Hanifis  (to  which  persuason  the  Titrks 
chie^y  bdong),  and  in  parts  of  Lower,  and  almost  universally 
in  Upper,  ^gypt,  iidiikia^  Among  the  Moslems  the  Sheikh-^ 
Islam,  appointed  by  the  khedive  from  among  the  Ulema,  Oeamed 
dass),  exerdses  the  highest  religious  and,  In  certain  subjects, 
judicial  authority.  Tbc^e  is  also  a  grand  cadi,  nominated  by  the 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  among  the  Utema  of  Stamboul.  Valuable 
property  IS  held  by  the  Moslems  in  trust  for  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  for  charitable  purposes,  and  is  known  as  the  Wakft 
admini»tratlon.    The  revenue  derived  is  over  {,2  50,000  yearly. 

The  Coptic  organization  Indudes  in  Egypt  f  hret  mettopolitaiit 
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and  innhrt  l>is1iopi,  irifder  the  headship  of  the  patriaith  of 
Alexandria.  The  minor  orders  are  arch-priests,  priests,  arch- 
deacons, deacons,  readers  and  monks  (see  Cofts:  Co^ 
Church). 

Educatiau.—Two  different  systems  of  education  exist,  one 
founded  on  native  lines,  the  other  European  in  character.  Both 
systems  are  more  or  less  fully  controlled  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction.  The  government  has  primary,  sccondaiy  and 
technical  schools,  training  eoUcges  for  teachers,  and  schools 
of  agriculture,  engineering,  hiw,  medidne  and  veterinary  science. 
The  government  system,  which  dates  back  to  a  period  before 
the  British  occupation,  is  designed  to  provide,  in  the  main,  a 
European  education.  In  the  primary  schools  Arabic  is  the 
nwdium  of  instruction,  the  use  of  EnglhJi  for  that  purpose  being 
confined  to  lessons  in  that  language  itself.  The  scho^  of  law 
b  divided  into  English  and  French  sections  according  to  the 
language  in  which  the  students  study  law.  Besides  the  govern- 
ment primary  and  secondary  schools,  there  an  many  other 
schoob  in  the  large  towns  owned  1^  the  Moslems,  Copts, 
Hebrews,  and  by  various  missionary  societies,  and  in  which  the 
education  is  on  the  same  lines.  A  movement  initialed  among 
the  leading  Moslems  led  in  1908  to  the  establishment  as  a  private 
enterprise  of  a  national  Egyptian  university  devoted  to  scientific, 
Gterary  and  philosophical  studies.  Political  and  religious  subjects 
are  excluded  from  the  curriculum  and  no  discriminatioo  in  regard 
to  race  or  religion  is  allowed. 

Education  on  native  lines  is  given  in  hiUabs  and  in  the  Aahar 
university  in  Cairo.  Kmilah9  are  Mchoob  atuchcd  to  moiqucs,  found 
In  every  village  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  larger  towns.  In  these 
schoob  the  instruction  given  before  the  British  occupation  was  very 
slight.  Alt  pupib  were  taught  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran,  and 
a  proportion  01  the  scholars  learnt  to  read  and  write  Arabic  and  a 
little  simple  arithmetic.  Those  pupib  who  succeeded  in  oommittine 
to  memory  the  whole  01  the  Koran  were  regarded  as  fihi  (learned 
in  Mahornmcdan  bw),  and  as  such  escaped  liability  to  military 
conscription.  The  government  has  improved  the  education  given 
in  the  kuttabs,  and  numbers  of  them  nave  been  taken  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  In  these  btter 
schoob  an  excellent  elementary  secular  education  b  given,  in 
addition  to  the  instruction  in  the  Koran,  to  which  half  tne  school 
hours  are  devoted.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1905  was  over  17,000 
boys  and  Sooo  girls.  Grants-in-aid  are  given  to  Other  schoob  where 
a  suffidentiy  good  standard  of  instruction  is  maintained.  No  grant 
b  made  to  any  kuUab  where  any  language  other  than  Arabic  b  taiught. 
In  all  there  are  over  10,000  kuttabs,  attended  by  some  250,000 
scholars.  The  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  under  government 
inspection  was  in  18^,  the  first  year  of  the  grant-in'aid  system, 
7536:  in  1900,  12.315:  in  1905.  US.69I*  The  number  of  giib 
m  attendance  rote  from  59ft  in  1898  to  997  in  ij^oo  and  961 1  in  1905. 
The  Copts  have  about  1000  orimary  schoob,  m  which  the  teaching 
of  Coptic  is  compulsory,  a  tew  industrial  schoob,  and  one  college 
for  higher  instruction. 

Cairo  holds  a  prominent  pbce  as  a  seat  of  Moslem  learning,  and 
its  university,  the  Aahar,  is  considered  the  first  of  the  eastern  world. 
Its  professors  teach  "grammatical  inflexion  aod  syntax,  rhetoric, 
versification,  logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  tne  Koran,  the 
traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  complete  science  of  jurisprudence,  or 
rather  of  religious,  moral,  civil  and  criminal  bw,  which  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  Koran  and  the  traditions,  together  with  arithmetic 
as  far  as  it  is  useful  in  matters  of  bw.  L.ectures  are  also  given  on 
algebra  and  on  the  calcubtions  of  the  Mahommedan  calendar, 
the  times  of  prayer.  At."  (E.  W.  Lane.  Mcdem  Egyptinns).  The 
Students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  worid.  They 
number  about  8000,  of  whom  some  aooo  are  resident.  The  students 
pay  no  fees,  and  the  professors  receive  no  sabriet.  The  btter  main- 
ufn  themselves  by  private  teaching  and  by  copying  manuscripts, 
and  the  former  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  reciting  tne  Koran.  To 
meet  the  demand  for  better  qualified  judges  for  toe  Moskm  courts 
a  training  college  for  cadis  was  established  in  1907.  Besides  the 
subjects  taught  at  the  Azhar  university.  Instruction  is  given  in 
literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  necessity  for 
a  reorganisation  of  the  Axhar  system  itself  being  also  lecogniaed 
by  the  high  Moslem  dignitaries  in  Egypt,  a  bw  waa  passed  in  1907 
creating  a  superior  board  of  control  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Sheikh  el-Azfaiar  to  supervise  the  proceedings  of  tne  university  and 
other  similar  establishments.  Thisattempt  to  reform  the  Aihar  met, 
however,  with  so  much  opposition  that  in  1909  it  was,  for  the  time, 
abandoned. 

•  In  1907.  of  the  sedentarv  Egyptbn  popubtioo  <i^ftr  seveo  years  of 
age,  some  I3  %  of  the  Moslems  could  read  and  write,  female  literacy 
having  increased  50%  since  1697;  of  the  foreign  population  over 
seven  years  of  age  75%  could  read  and  write.  Of  the  Coptic  com- 
MttOhy  about  50%  can  read  and  write. 


gsiwaiirs  and  Or  J^etf .•— Sinos  the  Bdcbh  occupation  these  haa 
been  a  marked  renaiaaanoe  of  Arabic  learning  and  liteimture  m 
Egypt.  Societies  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  Arabic  literature 
have  brought  to  light  important  texts  bearing  on  Mahommedan 
history,  antiquities  and  religion.  Numben  of  magaancs  and 
reviews  are  published  in  Aramc  whkb  cater  both  for  the  needs 
of  the  moment  and  the  advancement  of  learning.  Side  by  side 
with  these  literary  organs  there  exists  a  vernacular  press  urgdy 
devoted  to  natbnaliat  propaganda.  Prominent  among  these  papers 
b  Al  Liwa  (Tht  SlamdMrd),  founded  in  1900.  Other  papers  of  a 
dmilar  character  are  Al  Omma,  Al  Mmyad  and  A I  Cm4a.  The 
Mahattam  represents  the  views  of  the  more  enlightened  and  con- 
servative section  of  the  native  popubtion.  In  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
there  are  also  published  several  newspapers  in  English  and  French. 

AuTHORiTiKs.---(a)  General  descriptions,  geograohy»  travel,  &c.: 
DtsanpHm  4e  rSeypIt,  10  folio  vola  and  atbs  of  10  vols.  (Parb, 
1809-1822),  compiled  by  the  scbntific  commiuion  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Bonaparte;  Cbt  Bey,  ilAer^H  iMral  sur  VEgytU,2  vols.  (Paris, 
1840);  Boinet  Bey,  DictionnatTg  giogra^kique  U  FEgypIt  (Cairo, 
1899):  Murray's  and  Baedeker's  handbooks  and  Vuiis  Jeanne; 
G.  Eben,  Bgypi,  Dtteriptm,  Uialorital  and  Pidwaqu*,  transbted 
from  the  German  edition  of  1879  by  Clara  Bell,  new  edition.  2  vols. 
(London,  1887);  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypi  and  Tkibts 
(2  vols.,  London,  1843) ;  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  titters  from  BgyM. 
complete  edition  (London,  1902),  an  invaluabb  account  of  sectai 
conditions  in  the  period  1862-1869 :  A.  B.  Edwards,  4  Tkousatti 
Miles  up  ike  NUe  (2nd  edition,  Londoiu  nA.  (i^l);  Pkaraoks, 
FeUaks  and  Explorers  (London,  1892):  H.  W.  Mardon,  Ctograpky 
of  Egypt  .  .  .  (London,  1902),  an  excellent  elementary  text-book; 
D.  (jTHogarth,  The  Nearer  East  (London,  1902),  contains  brbf  but 
suggestive  chaptera  on  Egypt ;  S.  Lane  Poole,  £rv^  (London.  1881) : 

.B.  de  Guerville,  JV«w  £fyA'.  transbted  from  the  Fi 


scale  of  I  :  <kx>oo  (1*3  in.  to  the  mile}. 

(b)  Adminbtration :  Sir  John  Bownng's  Repori  en  Bfypl  «  .  .  |o 
Lord  Palnteraton  (London,  1840)  shows  the  system  obtaining  at  that 
period.  For  the  study  of  the  state  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  British 
occupation.  1882,  and  the  development  of  the  country  smce,  the 
most  vahiaDb  documents^  are: 

I.  OMetal.—TlM  Reports  am  the  Finances,  Admisiistratian  and 
CendUien  ^  Eaypt,  issued  yearly  since  1892  (the  reports  1886-1891 
were  exclusive^  fiiaandal).  Up  to  1906  the  reports  were  by  Lord 
Cromer  [Sir  Evelyn  Barinjg).  They  dcariy  picture  the  progress  of 
the  country.  The  fonowttig  reports  are  specially  valuabb  as  ex- 
hibiting the  dUReokies  which  at  the  outset  confronted  the  British 
administraton:— CerrM^«i«bncs  respiKling  Ike  ReorjianiMation  a/ 
EtyPt  (1983):  Reports  by  Mr  Vitliers  Stuart  rtspectine  Rtorganieathn 
tfEtypt  (1883  and  1895):  Despatck  from  Lord  Dufferin  forwarding 
tke  Decree  constitnHni  the  If  em  Pditkal  Institutions  rf  Egypt  (1883) ; 
Reports  on  the  Slate  ef  Egypt  and  tke  Pragrets  ef  AdministnUiee 
Rearms  fi8g»):  ReporU  by  Sie  U,  D.  Welt  on  the  AdministreHan 
cf  Egypt  (1887).  Annual  returns  are  publbhed  in  Cairo  in  English 
or  French  by  the  various  minbtries.  and  British  consubr  reports 
on  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  of  Abxandria  and  of  the  tonnage  and 
shipping  of  the  Sues  Canal  are  also  bsued  yearly. 

II.  Non-oficial. — Lord  Cromer,  Modern  Eufpt  (avob^  t9o8>,  an 
authoritative  record;  Alfred  (Lord)  Milner,  Et^land  in  Egypt^  first 
published  in  1892,  the  story  being  brought  up  to  1904  in  the  iith 
edition:  Sir  A.  Cotvin.  Tke  Making  ef  Modern  Egypt  (1906):  |. 
Ward,  Pyramids  and  Progress  (i90of;  A.  S.  White,  The  Expansion 
^  Egypt  (1899):  and  F.  \V.  Fulbr.  Egypt  and  the  Hinterland  (1901). 
see  also  the  works  cited  in  History,  last  section. 

ic)  Lawi  H..Lamba.  D«  Vivelulion  de  la  condition  iuridique  iis 
Eutopiens  en  £gypte  (Paris.  1896):  I.  H.  Scott,  The  Law  affecting 
Foretgners  in  Egypt .  .  .  (Edinburgh,  1907);  The  Egyptian  Codes 
(London,  1A92). 


gypt  (i88#[i 

Artin^ey.  La  P^opriiti  foncihe  en  Bgypte  (Bubk.  1885);  Report  en 
Perennial  Irrigation  and  Flood  Prelectton  Jer  Egypt,  I  vol.  and  atbs 
(Cairo,  1894).  The  reports  {Egypt,  Nov  2.  1901,  and  Egypt,  No.  9, 
1904),  by  Sir  WiUbm  Carstin  on  irrigation  projects  on  tne  Upper 
Nile  are  very  valuable  records — notably  the  190!  report.  W.  vVlll- 
cocks,  Egyptian  Irrigation  (2nd  ed..  1B99);  H.  O.  Lyons,  The 
Physiography  <4  the  Rieer  NUe  and  iu  Basin  (Cairo,  1906):  Leigh 
Canncv*  Tka  Meteorelop  of  Egypt  and  its  Intluenceon  Disease  (1897). 
Annual  meteorologicar  reports  are  issued  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Cairo.  The  same  department  issues  specbl  irrigation 
reports.  See  for  geology  Cad  von  Zittel,  BeitrAgs  eur  Ceohgte  und 
Paldontetogk  der  lihuhen  Waste .  (Csssel,  1883);  Reports  ef  tke 


Naturgesckickttieke  Skitu  der 

G.  E.  Shelley,  Birds  ef  Egypt  (London.  187a) 


.  Agyplens 
lie  (Erbngen,  1848) :  R.  Hartmann, 
NiOdnder  (Beriin,   1666) ;  Capuin 


(F.  R.C.) 


>Thepbceof 


b  Leodon  imbss  odierwise  siaMd. 


WODSSMi  INHABmNT^ 


Tlic  popublion  enumerated  it  tbc  ccimu  lakcn  In  Apnl  19a) 
mi  ti,iSi)A7t.    Intbacficumnaaiwl  AnbaaBadDaiH,ad. 

BiaMd lOBumlKtvjHjS'i ■ROM indudid,  Thitoii] papBhition 
wai  thui  Kturnnl  it  ii,i87,jso,  01  somi  16%  more  Ihu  [d 
1S97  when  (be  Infuhitanii  oumbucd  9,;j44e;.  Ths  £gain 
lor  iS«}  c«riip«Rd  Mitb  MiJ«i»  m  iWi,  u  iikioh  of  4j.j% 
in  iltttn  jFcan.  Ttiut,  diriig  tbc  fint  tnnljr-fivc  yean 
of  [he  BiitWi  oempition  of  the  rouatry  the  populiiion  in- 
creucd  by  neaily  4.iiB,ooa>  In  |S«  the  Frenrh  «lln»ted 
the  populujon  11  no  more  thu  i,iAa.aoo;  tbt  aam  al  1846 
give  Ifae  E|um  U  4,4;«.44o.  Fnm  thai  ynr  to  iSSi  the 
■wer»|e  •nnoa]  tacreue  ira  1.15%.  If  the  iant  regtem  be 
deluded,  the  popuklioo  of  Ecypt  a  eiiirmclx  denie.  being 
kbout  014  per  f].  a.  TUi  figure  my  be  conpued  villi  thai 
of  Belflun,  Uw  nraw  deneJy  popnlittd  cDuaiiy  Id  Europe. 
s8fl  per  »q.  to.,  »nd  with  that  of  BengiL  s«6  pet  iq.  m.  Jn 
pint  of  McQUfii,  a  DelU  pTovioct.  the  deniity  liia  10  ijji  pci 
■q.  B..uidu  iIb  Kou  pteviacc  of  Upper  Egypt  i«  ijoS. 
Theoinriilloa k gmcnfly dlaWblt  int<i — 

3.  Tic  SedsJnor mad  Anbi  of  thTdwit. 
3.  Hie  Niibe,  Nubluie  h  Bert>eriii.  inlabiuna  of  the  NOt  vailty 
benieen  Ahu  ud  Itoflgal*. 


Tie  fint  of  tbeN  iltvisiaDt  Snduda  both  the  Mollem  md 
Giptk  inhahiiMite.  The  Bedouini,  or  the  Arab*  of  the  liatn, 
an  of  two  dlSemt  daMei:  flrti,  Ambic-epeiking  tribea  who 
range  the  dcaerti  ai  fir  »ulh  aa  iiT  ti.;  lecoodly,  the  trfhea 
inhabitlDg  the  dciett  from  Koisr'u  lo  Siukin,  tuincly  [he 
Hadendoa,  Biahuin  and  the  Atubdt  tHbo.  Thit  (roup  qxak 
■  lugiBgi  of  theii  own,  and  are  probably  dciceDtbnIi  of  Ihc 
BIctimiyci,  who  ocmpied  these  parts  in  inrient  [imei  (tee 
AuBS;  BEDOtJiNSi  HAacKSOA;  BiauIIttii;  lie.].  The  Nubis 
ait  o(  mixed  negro  and  Arab  blood.  They  are  mainly  agii- 
cuburina,  tlwagb  wine  u«  ken  tradcia  (ace  Nvbia). 

Foteigun  aumbet  orer  ijo.ooa  and  fonn  i)%  of  Ibe  lolal 
populatioa.  -  They  ace  cfaieOy  Cceeki— of  whom  ihe  tnajorlty 
live  ia  Alnindria— l[aliHiu,  £ri[iBh  and  French.  Syrian 
and  LetuUiao  m  numenua,  lod  there  ia  ■  colony  of  Peratana. 
The  Toikhh  dement  U  not  nuneHoDy  Kreag-^a  few  tbouaandi 
eoV~biii  holds  a  high  uxial  positloa. 

Of  Ibe  total  pffiulailan,  about  10°/.  ii  urban.  Id  addition  to 
the  ^i.aoe  puie  Hnadi,  Ibere  are  halt  a  million  Bedouina 
described  aa"  seT[ii.aedentarfefl,"  f«.  lent-direUihg  Arab),  qaually 
encamped  In  those  pans  of  the  desert  adjoining  the  cultivated 
land.  The  rural  clusei  are  mainly  eng^igcd  in  jigiiculture.  which 
occupiea  over  61%  of  Ihe  adults.  The  pfofaaionai  and  Inding 
claasei  fOrfn  about  10^  of  [he  whole  popuhition,  but  ]o%  of  the 
foreigneia  are  engaged  In  tndc.  Of  the  total  papulation  the 
malel  exceed  the  females  by  aorae  46,000. 

The  Coptk  luliabiianii  aiT  dMcribed  in  the  anlch:  Corra,  wid  the 

—  -  -  «oemli«  and  cu«onli  CDBimon  to  Ihe  MoAin  Egypliaiu 
r*"*?'  andpanictilarly  lathiMiif  theciilei.  Inmie  mpcrta 
™''''.f'  the  manner  of  Hfe  of  the  natlvn  hai  been  rnodihed  by 
™**'  contact  wfth  Eurapeina.  and  whil  foltswi  depicti  In 
y*^^  general  the  habit*  of  Ihe  people  where  Kiile  affected  by 
"■"  weatem  cdBure.    Whh  letam  tophyafcal  tharaoerWici 

tha  ^ypliana  ace  of  full  avenge  hev[hl  (the  men  art  meBly  s  ft. 
g  in.  or  5  ft  9  In  >,  and  both  leicea  are  remarlcably  welt  pnportiofled 


LtaafLoocc 


^ypl  generally  have  a  dar  comj^iilari  and  aott  akiii  of  a  tight 
yetlowish  cohnir:  thou  of  MMiHe  Ejypt  have  ■  tawny  ildn,  and 

^  face  of  Ihe  men  it  of  a  fine  oval,  (orthead  pronbicM  bin  leldem 

eyes  deep  act,  Mich  and  heillianl.  mouth  well 

...  .Jiher  fun  bpi.  regular  teeth  bcnuttfuUy  made, 

ill*  black  and  euffy  bu<  aeaaly.     Memnehei  arw 

■— • '-  -^ '  lave  tor  a  amall  toft  (called  ihwiM) 

men. "  from  Ibe lare ttmhovt  toaiHen 

^  Ibem  are  pnaing, 
they  have  arltalned 

, ......  ..,.-., . .  jrc  are  few  Etyptiail 

iony  who  retain  either  good  looha  or  good  hguee*. 


*eof  thahcaaa. 

Th*  dteia  of  lb*  nn  <(  tht  upper  aid  middle  limm*  who  have 
not  adopted  EuiDpewi  eiotbam-'^  pnvtiBC  iacmaiiigly  iriiiiiaiai 
iaiili«of(sttoiidnwen.«racDttoaoriakriiiR  Witt    n_„,^ 
ve^  wide  ileavea.     Abr^o  theee  arc  generaDy  wnra  a    ZfM^f 

Wtiiii,  which  hat  hanging  tlecvta,  and  nachea  nearly  10  the  aoklea. 
The  kaftan  ia  conhnid  by  the  girdle,  whicli  la  a  rilk  nrf,  or  eaah- 
mmorMberwaolleiiriiawl.  Over  aU  It  worn  a  long  ckilh  rote,  ike  . 
clbhA  <or  jibbeh)  aaincwhat  memblini  ihe  kafun  ia  ihipe.  but 
having  thorter  aleevea,  aad  being  Dpea  10  [nnt.    The  dma  of  the 

tkfn  of  bhB  cnttow  or  bnwn  voolla  itdl:  ivm  wnr  a  kaino. 
The  bsd^dren  la  th*  ted  dMh  te  or  tarbiah  raund  whlchalurbH 
i>  ,n>ul1v  wmi.  Men  who  havB  otherwli*  adopeid  Eunpaan 
th*  tMtiHb.    Maay  pnrfmluna  and  leKgfoni,  Ac.. 


upper  duH  nnwdrBwiin  Emnanaiy  I*,  with  ocnaininedKaiiijni. 
HTh  at  Ike  ii*aa.velL  ThoacwfaerHaia  nativvaiatuiBe  weara  very 
lull  pair  (<  ailk  lioBienk  bright  eahnmd  tucUaa  (uault*  phik). 
and  a  daa^flRlng  vatt  wkb  bngiag  riam  i^dlUctt,  op^  daw* 
th*  fivmaud  at  thetUet,  and  lonaeaDUgh  to  turn  up  arid  faaiea 
JglelhegMb which ItgeneaUvacaitasRIhawli  a ekKh iackel. 
richly  eiJbiaidcrcd  with  goM,  and  having  ^rt  **«.  te  een^nly 
wonioterlhevBt.  Thekurhifrantll  (WiBbeddawnaveettalin' 
bnd  and  cm  aeama  In  a  Htaighl  Man:  beiikid  k  it  divltel  lalo  viry 
many  triall  plain,  irUch  haiig  down  the  luh,  and  an  krvtheoed  by  < 
•ilkewcorda,  and  oftrn  adorned  with  •aUEont  and  eiiSMnta.  A 
■laall  urbuih  ia  worn  on  the  back  oTiha  baad.  tomethDet  having 
a  pht*  of  gold  ft»d  on  Ibt  onwn,  and  a  haadkeichM  ia  taitelally 
bound  nwnd  the  leapka.  The  waau  d  tbc  k>wcr  order*  have 
ria.iaHii<Belai*d(irdueileoltDa,andadoie  wslitcoal.  lUwnr 
l-veil.    TMb  Ii  «  liniple  "  breadth  "  al 


tnutlln,  tr?'-'- 

beingdrai  

vettbotwhllam 


tl  of  a  perion  of  the  lo 


taihepreaeaoti'* man.   Alady'i 

Id  at  Ihaenda  ia  geld  and  cokm; 
".'".^Ply  dyenTblue.  lo  loine 
' -"--»  diaia  a  Ime  mbe  c3 


red  lilk  withou[  tliev«t.  and  nwly  OH 
■Tge  eavctoiiag  pin  of  black  ailk.  «1 
and  calband  nuad  t>i*  penoa  by  the 
A  fac*.vcU  cwdraly  coneealt  the  fci 

StSSTtS?^ 

Dor  dret*  of  difleraDt  mttariait  ana  eoiaar.    i.aaiea  a*e  uiMKa 

llow  momcs,  and  abnad,  inner  baou  of  Ibe  aane  maletii]. 

E  which  they  wear,  in  eiibei  cue.  thick  ihoe*.  havtei  only  Iocl 

The  pooe  war  ted  iboea,  very  like  tbeac  of  the  aieiL    Tlie  woaieB. 

eipcddly  m  Upper  Egypt,  an  inftiquently  waar  asae^iaft. 

ChiUieii,  tbMBh  nficn  aeglentd,  ira  net  ankindly  traatad.  and 

•rcBv  for  Mb  panrrtt  and  (h*  and  ia  eady  Ineulraud.  They 

aInwtagToaniMinthBleadlngaanrineacf  UaiB.    Boyair* 

:uniciied  at  the  age  of  five  or  til  ^an,  when  the  hoy  it  panded, 

lerally  tdlh  a  briOBl  pNnMton,  on  a  gaily  eaaarlaoncd  hoci*  aid 

__HdfawainH>'icknhia.    Matt  areata  aead  Ibek  bow  u  tcbiai 

wbeta  a  knowMge  of  ceadiag  and  writlna  Anhic— the  camana 

toane  of  llie  Egyptlaac— it  obtainable,  and  from  the  dnung  yeara 

of  the  loth  ecntury  a  great  desire  for  the  education  oi  girli  liaa  uitcn 

LEdwaHta). 
duaiid  diirennabte  for  a  ynaag  b 


idbyV>25«*™*^ 
-  -  DC  learned  ia  fivK 

-  „ ,■«..    The  bcilal 

It  awaadadwiih  grtu  ttKintr  aad  njoiciog.  a  graadtri 


y^ 
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(HOOEfiSf :  CUSfOMS 


woddiBff  Mtaedaim  caocimiing  dcvtA  da^  and  aishtt;  Od  tlie  lait 
d«y«  which  ahoiild  be  that  terminating  witL  the  «ve  of  Friday,  or  eC 
Monday,  the  bride  is  lehai  in  pfooeHion  to  the  bdde^rooin'e  houie» 
aasompanied  by  her  female  friends,  and  a  band  of  muaiciana.  juffilere, 
wicstlen,ftc.  As  before  auted,  a  boy  about  ta  be  ctrcttmrised  joins 
in  such  a  prece—ion,-  or,  frequently,  a  siicoesaio&  ol  svch  boys. 
Though  allowed  by  nis  religion  four  wives,  most  Egyptians  aie 
roooogaarists.  A  man  may,  however,  possesa  any  numDcr  of  con- 
cubinea,  who,  though  objects  of  lealousy  to  the  legal  wife,  aie  tolerated 
by  her  in  consideration  of  her  superior  posirion  and  power  over  them, 
a- power  which  she  often  uses  wtib  great  tyrennv^;  but  certain 
pnvilcfcs  are  possessed  by  concubines,  especially  if  tney  have  bocae 
sons  to  their  master.  A  divorce  is  rendered  obligatory  by  the  simple 
words  "  Thou  art  divorced."  Repudiation  may  take  plaoe  twice 
without  being  final,  but  if  the  husband  repeats  thrice  *'  Thou  art 
divorced  "  the  separation  ia  absolute.  In  that  case  the  dowry  mist 
be  returned  to  the  wife. 

Elaborate  ceremoaies  are  observed  at  fuaeralsk  Immediately  on 
death  the  corpae  is  turned  towards  Mecca,  and  the  women  oi  the 
household,  asristed  by  hitfed  mourners,  commence  thdr  peculiar 
wailing,  while  fikis  reate  portions  of  the  Koran.  The  funei^  takes 
place  on  the  day  of  the  death,  if  that  happen  in  the  morntne ;  other* 
wise  on  the  next  day.  The  corpse,  having  beea  washed  and  soimided^ 
is  placed  in  an  open  bier,  covered  with  a  cashmere  afaawl,  in  the  caie 
of  a  man;  or  in  a  closed  bier,  having  a  post  in  fsont,  on  which  are 
placed  feminine  ornaments,  in  that  of  a  woman  or  child.  The  funeral 
procession  is  headed  by  a  number  of  poor,  and  geneimUy  blind,  men, 
chanting  the  nrofesaion  of  the  faith,  loUowad  by  male  friends  d  the 
deceased,  ana  a  party  of  scbootbovs,  also  chanting,  geoerally  from 
a  poem  descriptive  of  thestau  of  tne aoul  after  dsath.  Then  follows 
the  bier,  borne  on  the  shouklefs  of  friends,  who  are  telieyed  by  the 
passers-by,  such  an  act  being  deemed  highly  rocritocious.  Behind 
come  the  women  relatives  and  the  hired  wallers.  .On  the  way  to 
the  cenieury  the  corpse  is  generally  carried  «ow>me  revered  mosque. 
Here  the  funeral  aervaee  is  perfoctned  by  the  inum.  and  the  pro- 
cession Chen  proceeds  to  the  tombw  In  the  burials  of  the  rich,  water 
and  bread  are  distributed  to  Che  poor  at  the  grave;  ana  sometimes 
a  buffalo  or  several  buffaloea  are  slaughtered  there*  and  tbe  flesh 
given  away.  The  tomb  ia  a  vault,  surmounted  by  ab  oblong  stone 
monumeni,  with  a  stele  at  the  hnd  and  feet;. and  a  cupohit  sik>> 
parted  by  four  walls,  coven  the  whole  an  the  case  of  sheikhs*  tombs 
and  those  of  the  wealthy.  During  the  night  following  t  he  interment, 
called  the  Night  of  Dnolation,  or  that  of  Solitude,  the  sOul  beine 
believed  to  reniain  with  the  body  that  one  night,  fiJiia  are  encageci 
at  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  recite  various  portions  of  the  Koran, 
and,  commonly,  to  repeat  the  first  clause  of  the  profession  of  the 
faith.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,"  thsce  thousand  times.  The 
women  alone  put  on  mourning  attire,  by  dyeii^  their  veils,  shirts, 
&c.,  dark  blue,  with  Indigo;  and  they  suin  their  hands,  and  smear 
the  wb11%  with  the  same  colour.  Everything  in  the  house  b  al»o 
turned  upside  down.  The  latter  customs  are  not,  however,  observed 
on  the  death  of  an  old  man.  At  certain  periods  after  tlfe  burial,  a 
khatmeh,  or  recitation  of  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  is  performed, 
and  the  tomb  is  visited  by  the  women  relations  and  friends  of  the 
deceased.  The  women  of  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt  perform 
strange  dances,  ftc.,  at  funerals,  which  are  regarded  partly  aa  relics 
of  ancient  Egyptian  customs. 

The  harem  system  of  appointing  separate  apartments  to  the 
women,  and  secluding  them  from  the  gaae  of  men.  is  observed  in 
Egypt  OS  in  otlun*  Moslem  countries,  but  less  strictly.  The  women 
otan  Egyptian  household  in  which  old  customs  are  maintained  never 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  but  attend  hira  at  his  meals,  and 
are  treated  in  evtry  respect  as  inreriorn.  The  mother,  however, 
forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule;  in  rare  instanqea,  also, 
a  wife  becomes  a  oompaaion  to  her  husband.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  pair  of  women's  shoes  are  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  harem 
aiMutments,  they  are  understood  to  signify  that  female  visitore  are 
within,  and  a  man  b  .sometimes  thus  excluded  from  the  upper 
portion  of  his  own  house  for  many  days.  Ladies  of  the  upper  or 
middle  classes  lead  a  life  of  extreme  inactivity,  spending  their  time 
at  the  bath,  which  is  the  general  friaoe  of  gossip,or  in  receiving  visits, 
embroidering,  and  the  like,  and  in  abaoliite  (Mce  /or  nitnU.  Both 
sexes  are  given  to  licentiousness. 

The  pnndpal  meals  are  brcaklaat,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise; 
dinner,  or  the  mid-day  meal,  at  noon;  and  supper,  which  is  the 
chief  meal  of  the  day,  a  little  after  sunset.  Paatiy,  sweetmeats  and 
fruit  are  highly  esteemed.  Coffee  is  taken  at  all  noure.  and  is,  with 
a  pipe,  presented  at  least  once  to  each  guest.  Tolacco  is  the  great 
luxury  of  the  men  of  all  classes  in  Egypt,  who  begin  and  end  the  day 
with  It,  and  fenerally  smdce  all  day  witn  licile  interraiasaon.  Many 
women,  also,  espedally  among  the  rich ,  adopt  the  habit.  The  smok- 
ing  of  hashish,  though  illegal,  is  indulged  in  by  considerabk;  numbers 
of  people.  Men  who  can  aflbrd  to  Keep  a  horse,  mule  or  ass  are 
very  seUom  se^n  to  walk.  Ladies  ride  aasei  and  sit  astrkle.  The 
poorer  cinses  cannot  fully  observe  the  harem  system,  but  the  women 
sre  in  Bcneral  carefully  veiled.  Some  of  them  Veep  sroaU  shops,  and 
all  fetth  water,  make  fuel,  and  cook  (or  their  honsehoklSi  Domestic 
slavery  lingen  but  is  moribund.  The  majority  of  the  slaves  are 
negresses  employed  in  household  duties^ 

m  social  intercourse  the  Egypttam  oljecnre  ntay  forisa  of  salu'^ ; 


tation  and  much  etiquette :  they  are  vefy  affable,  and  readily  enter 
into  conversation  with  strangen.  Their  courtesy  and  dignity  of 
manner  are  very  striking,  and  are  combined  with  ease  and  a  fluency 
of  discourse.  They  have  a  remarkable  quickness  of  apprehension, 
a  ready  wit,  a  retentive  memory,  comblftod,  -however,  with  religious 
pride  and  hmcri^y,  and  'a  disregard  for  the  truth.  Their  oobunoa 
discourse  u  full  of  asseverations  and  expressions  lespcctiog  sacred 
things.  They  entertain  reverence  for  their  Prophet ;  and  the  Koran 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  respect — never,  for  example,  being  placed 
in  a  low  sitia«tlon*-^nd  thbis  the  case  wUh  everything  they  esteem 
holy.  Thenr  are  fatalistSk  and  bear  cakmiiiet  with  surprising  resig- 
nation. Their  filial  piety  and  respect  for  the  ageid  have  been  men- 
tioncd,  and  benevolence  and  chanty  are  conspicuous  in  their  char* 
acter.  Humanity  to  animals  b  anotner  virtue,  and  cruelty  b  openly 
discountenanced  in  the  streets.  Their  affability,  cheei'fulness  and 
hospitality  are  remarkaUe,  as  well  as  frugality  and  tempt  ranee  in 
fooa  and  drink,  and  honesty  in  the  payment  of  debt.  Their  cupidity 
b  mitigated  by  generosity;  their  natural  indolence  by  the  necessity, 
especially  among  the  peasantry,  to  -work  hard  to  gain  a  lix'elihood. 
Egyptbns,  however,  are  as  a  rule  suspickMis  of  all  not  of  their  own 
creed  and  country.  Murders  and  other  grave  crimts  am  nre,jbut 
petty  larcenies  are  very  common. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  are  generally  not  of  a  violent  kind, 
being  in  keeping  with  their  sedentary  habit*  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate.   The  bath  b  a  favourite  resort  of  both  sexes  and  alt  claises. 
They  are  acquainted  with  chess,  draughts,  backgammon,  and  other 
games,  amoag  which  b  one  peculiar  to  themselves,  called  Mankalah, 
and  played  with  cowries.    Notwithstanding  its  condemnation  by 
Mobomec.  music  is  the  roost  favourite  recreataon  of  ^e  people;  the 
'songs  of  the  boatmen,  the  religious  chants,  and  tlic  cries  in  the 
streets  are  all  musical,    lliere  are  male  and  female  musical  per- 
formen;  the  former,  are  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  the  latter 
(calfed  *Atmth,  pi.  *AiolUim)  generally  vocal.    The  'AwSHm  are.  at 
their  nam^  (*'  learned  ")  implies,  generally  accompliiAied  women, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  GnawSa.  or  dancing'^rla. 
There-  are  many  kinds  of  musical  instruments.    The  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  is  generally  of  little  comppss,  and  in  the  minor 
key;  it  is  therefore  plaintive,  and  striken  a  European  ear  as  some- 
what monotonous,  thongh  often  possessing  a  simple  beauty,  and 
the. charm  of  antiqoity,  lor  there  ss  little  doubt  that  the  favouritt 
ain  have  been  handed  down  from  remote  ages.   The  GhawAxi  (siqg* 
Ghazia)  form  a  separate  class,  very  similar  to  the  gipsies.  They  inter- 
marry among  themselves  only,  and  their  women  are  professional 
dancers.    Their  performances  are  often  objectionable  and  are  so 
rcearded  by  many  Egyptians.    They  dance  in  public  at  fauv  and 
religious  festivals,  ana  at  private  festivities,  but,  it  is  said,  not  in 
respectable  houses.    Mehemet  Ali  banished  them  to  Esna,  in  Upper 
Egypt;  and  the  few  that  remained  in  Cairo  called  themselves 
'Awalim,  to  avoid  punishment.    Klany  of  the  dancing-giris  of  Cairo 
t(»<lay  are  neither  'Aw&ltm  nor  Ghawta,  but  women  of  the  very 
lowest  class  whose  .performances  are  both  ungraceful  and  indecent. 
A  most  objectionable  class  of  male  dancers  auo  exists,  who  imitate 
the  dances  of  the  Ghawazi.  and  dress  in  a  kind  of  nondescript  feit6le 
attire.    Not  the  least  curious  of  the  public  performanoes  are  those 
of  the  serpent<hanncrs,  who  are  generally  Riilii  (Saacfia)  der\'ishies. 
Their  power  over  serpents  has  been  doubled,  yet  their  performances 
remain  unexplained;  they,  howe\'er.  always  extract  the  fangs  of 
.venomous  serpents.  -Jugglcn.  rope-dancers  and  farcc-playera  must 
also  be  mentioned.    In  tM  principal  coffee-shops  of  Cairo- are  to  be 
found  reciters  of  romances,  surrounded  by  interested  audiences.     . 
The  periodical  public  festivals  are  eitcecdingly  interesting,  but 
many  of  the  remarkable  observances  connected  with  them  are 
passing  away.    The  first  ten  days  of  the  Mahommcdan     ^,^^ 
'year  are  held  to  be  blessed,  and  espedally  the  tenth;     JJJJrLk. 
and  many  curious  practices  are  observed  on  those  days,     '**"*'<"■» 
particularly  by  the  women.^  Tlie  tenth  day»  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Ali  and  grandson  of  the 
Prophet,  the  mosque  of  the  HasanSn  at  Cairo  is  thronged  to  excess^ 
mostly  by  women.    In  the  evening  a  procession  goes  to  the  menqiie, 
the  principal  figure  being  a  white  norse  with  white  trappingst  upoA 
which  is  seated  a  small  boy.  the  horse  and  the  bd,  who  represents 
Hosain,  being  smeared  with  blood.   From^the  mosque  the  prbceisioil 
goes  to  a  private  house,  where  a  muUah  recites  the  story  of  tne  martyr* 
dom.   Following  the  order  of  the  lunar  year,  the  next  festival  is  that 
of  the  Return  oTthe  Pilgrims,  which  is  tne  occasion  of  great  rejoicing, 
many  having  friends  or  relatives  in  the  caravan.   The  Mahmal, 
a  kind  of  covered  litter,  first  originated  by  Queen  Sheger-ed-Dur,  b 
brought  into  the  dty  in  procossionr  though  not  with  as  much  pomp 
as  when  it  leaves  with  tne  pilgrims.    These  and  other  processions 
have  lost  much  of  theit  effect  since  the  extinction  of  the  Mamdukes, 
and  the  gradual  disuse  of  gorgeous  dress  for  the  retainecs  of  the 
oAioen  m  state.    A  regiment  oi  regular  infantry  makes  but  a  sorry 
isubstitute  for  the  splendid  cavalcade  of  former  times.    The  Birth 
iof  the  Prophet  (Molid  en-Ncbi^,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  beginning. 
of  the  third  month,  b  the  greatest  festival  of  the  whole  year.    For 
nine  days  and  nights  Cairo  has  more  the  anect  of  a  fair  than  of  a 
city  keeping  a  leligious  /(estival.    The  chief  ceremonies  take  placa 
in  some  Urge  open  spot  round  which  are  erected  the  tents  of; the 
khedive,  9f  great  sute  offidals,  and  of  the  denrisnes.    ^ejct  in  timcv 
and  also  la  irapiMiA|we«.i%th«  Molid  El-Haianin,  cpmwgmtmtBrr 
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of  the  birth  of  Hosain,  and  lasting  fifteen  days  and  akhts;  and  at 
the  same  time  is  kept  the  Molid  oial-S&lth  Ayydb,  the  last  sovereign 
but  tiro  of  the  Ayytibite  dynasty.    In  the  seventh  month  occor 

St  MoUd  of  th«  savyida  2efiab,  and  the  commemoration  of  the 
iarJiiS.  or  the  Propfiet's  miraculous  journey  to  heaven.  Early  in 
the  ciahth  month  (Sha'bao),  the  Molid  of  the  imam  ShSfi'i  is  ob- 
served; and  the  nieht  of  the  middle  of  that  month  has  its  peculiar 
custona.  being  held  by  the  Moslems  to  be  that  on  which  the  fate  of 
all  living  is  decided  for  the  ensuing  year.  Then  ftrflows  Ramadin, 
the  moMth  of  abstinence,  a  severe  trial  to  the  faithful;  and  the 
Lesser  Festival  (AK'id  af*9agbir},  which  commences  Shawwftl,  is 
hailed  by  them  with  delight.  A  few  days  after,  the  Kiswa,  or  new 
covering  for  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca,  i«  taken  in  procession  from  the 
citadel,  «heff«  it  ia'  always  manufactured,  to  the  mosque  of  the 
Hasante  to  be  completed;  and«  later,  the  caravan  of  pilgnms 
departs,  when  the -grand  procession  of  the  Mahmal  takes  plala.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  the  last  month  of  the  year  the  Great  Festival 
(Al-*id  al-kabir),  or  that  of  the  Sacrifice  (comniemorating  the  willina- 
nesaof  Ibrahim  toalay  hits<»4smail  according  to  the  Arab  legeaiO. 
closes  the  cakndar.  The  Lesser  and  Great  Festivala  aaa  tfaote  koown 
in  Turkish  as  the  Bairam  (q.9,). 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  naturally  the  occasion  of  annual  customs, 
some  of  which  are  doubtless  relics  of  antiquity:  these  are  observed 
acoontniK  to  the  Coptic  calendar.  The  commencement  of  the  rise 
is  coronmmoiated  on  the  night  of  tJw  nth' of  BaAna,  the  17th  of 
June,  called  that  of  the  Drop  (Lelet^on^Nukta),  because  a  miractdous 
drop  is  then  supposed  to  fait  and  cause  the  swelling  of  the  rivor. 
The  real  rise  begins  at  Cairo  about  the  summer  solstice,  or  a  few 
daya  later,  and  eany  in  July  a  crier  in  each  district  of  the  city  begins 
to  go  bia  daily  rounda.  aanouadnii^  in  a  quaint  chant,  the  incraase 
of  water  in  the  nikuncter  of  the  isbnd  of  ROda.  When  the  river 
has  risen  30  or  21  ft.,  he  proclaims  the  Wefft  en-Nil,  "  Completion  " 
or  ••  Abundance  of  the  Nile."  On  the  following  day  the  dam  which 
closed  the  canal  of  Cairo  was  cut  with  much  ceremony.  The  candl 
having  been  filled  opio  1897  the  ceremony  has  boon  much  nodified, 
but  a  brief  description  of  what  used  to  tAke  ^ace  may  be  given.  A 
pitlar  of  earth  before  the  dam  is  called  the  "  Bride  of  the  Nile." and 
Arab  historians  relate  that  this  was  substituted,  at  the  Moslem 
conquest,  for  a  virgin  whom  it  was  the  custom  annually  to  sacrifice, 
to  ensMft  •  ploifflid  ibnodation.  A  large  boat,  gaily  decked  out. 
representing  that  in  which  the  vktim,  used  to  be  oonvmed^  waa 
anchored  near,  and  a  gun  oh  board  firea  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
during  the  night.  Rockets  and  other  fireworks  were  also  let  off, 
but  tnc  best,  scrangely,  after  daybreak.  The  governor  of  Cairo 
atteadcd  tbe  cen^ony,  with  the  cadi  and  others,  and  igava  the 
signal  for  the  cutting  of  the  dam.  Assoofi  aa  sullicieilt  water  hdd 
entered,  boats  ascended  the  canal  to  the  city.  The  crier  continues 
his  daily  rounds,  with  his  former  chant,  excepting  on  the  Coptic 
New  Year's  Day,  when  the  cry  of  the  Wef«  is  repeated,  until  thfc 
SaJib,  or  Discovery  d  the  Cross,  the  36th  ok  27th  of  September,  «t 
which  period,  the  river  having  attained  its  greatest  height*  he  con- 
eludes  his  annual  employment  with  another  chant,  and  presents  to 
each  house  some  limes  and  other  fruit,  and  dry  lumps  oiNite  mud. 

Tha  fKfiod  of  the  hot  winds,  called  the  khamsin,  that  is,  '*  the 
fifties."  ia  calcniatad  from  the  day  after  the  Coptic  Easter,  and  ter* 
n»inates  on  the  day  of  Piuitaoost,  and  the  Moslems  observe  the 


thevncUinc  of  the  tephyr."  The  Ulema  observe  the  same  ciistoi* 
on  the  first  three  days  of  the  qaing  quarter. 

Tombs  of  saints  abound,  one  or  more  being  found  in  eveiy  town 
and  village:  and  no  traveller  up  the  Nile  can  fail  to  remark  how 
every  prominent  hill  has  the  sepukhne  of  its  patron  saint.  The 
great  saints  of  Egypt  are  the  imam  Ash-ShAfi'i,  founder  of  the  pep> 
suasion  called  after  himt  the  sayyid  Ahmad  al-Baid^wi.  and  the 
sayyid  Ibrihtm  £d-Dcsuki,  both  01  whom  were  feunders  01  orders  of 
dervishes.  AI-BaidSwl,  who  lived  in  the  lAth  century  A.O.,  is  buried 
at  the  town  of  Tanta.  In  the  Delta,  and  his  tomb  attracts  many 
thottsaods  of  visitors  at  each  of  the  three  festivals  held  yearly  in  his 
honour;  £d-Ocsuki  is  also  much  revered,  ^knd  his  festivals  diasr 
together,  in  like  manner,  great  crowds  to  his  birthpbce,  the  town 
of  l>csuk.  But,  besides  the  graves  of  her  native  saints,  Eaypt  boasts 
of  those  of  several  members  of  the  Prophet's  family,  the  tomb  of 
the  sayykia  2eyneb,  daughter  of  *Ali,  that  of  the  sayyida  Sekeina, 
daughter  of  Hosain,  and  that  of  the  sayykia  Nefisa,  great-gmnd' 
daughter  of  Hasan,  all  of  which  are  hekf  in  high  veneratkMU  The 
mosque  of  the  HasanSn  (or  that  of  the  "two  Hasans")  is  the 
most  reverenced  shrine  in  the  country,  and  !s  believed  to  contain 


with  that  In  an  oautifvesent  aiul  ovei«-ttt1hv  pravidetMe,  Thua  tbe 
doors  of  houses  are  inscribed  with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  or  the 
Uke,  to  preserve  from  the  evil  eye,  or  a  vert  the  dangers  of  an  unlucky 
threshold:  similar  inscriptions  may  be  observed  over  roost  shops, 
while  almost  every  one  carries  Some  charvn  about  his  person,  lae 
so<aIled^sdences  of  magic,  astrokigy  and  alchemy  still  flourish. 

Authorities.— The  standard  authority  for  the  Moslem  Egyptians 
is  E.  W.  Lane's  Manmrs  and  CnU^ms  mikt  Modem  EgypHaHS,  first 
published  in  1856.  The  best  edituMi  is  that  of  i860,  edited,  with 
addhkins,  by  E.  S.  Pdola.  See  also  B.  Saint-John,  ViUate  LUs  in 
BgyPt  (a  vois^  i$33) :  S.  Laae  Poole.  Social  Life  ws  £g7^  (18641): 
P.  Arminjon,  VEmuig 


'useigHMtemi^  la  doctrine^  etiane  dans  Us  tmner stui 

:  langua, 
iypl  (2nd  ed..  London.,  1905): 


mmsulmaties  d'Enpu  (Paris,  1907).     For  tbe  language  see  J.  S. 
.   ,      Spoken  Anhk  of  Egypt  (2nd  ed.,  London.   1905); 
Spitta  Bey,  Gfommaiik  de%  aramseMm  VrngaidialekUs  sen  Agypiemt 


dervishes:  i%)  the  Ahmcdia,  or  fotfowers  of  the  sayyid  Ahmad  al* 
Baid^wi,  and'their  sects  the  BeyGmia  (known  by  their  long  hair). 
Shianawfa*  Sharawia  and  many  others  1  and  (4)  the  BarilmSa.  or 
foUoweis  of  the  sayyid  Ibrahim  Ed-DcsOki.  These  are  all  presided 
over  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the  califrfi  Abu  Bekr,  called  the 
Sheikh  El-Bekri.  The  Saadia  are  famous  for  cliarming  and  eating 
live  s^pcnts^  Ac.,  and  the  'Uwftnu  for  eating  fire,  gbss,  &e.  The 
Egyptians  firmly  believe  ia  the  efiicacy  of  charms  a  belief  assodatsd 


WillnuMte,  n#  Spoken  Arabk 

Spitta  Bey,  Gmamalik  desarc  _  „ .      . 

Contes  orabes  modemes  (Leiden,  1883).  For  statiatical  information 
consult  the  reports  on  the  censuses  pf  1897  and  1907,  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Cairo,  in  1898  and  1900. 

(E. sTp.:  S.  t.-P.:  F.  R.  C) 

The  importalit  part  which  the  finandal  arrangettteikts  hsvfe 
played  in  the  politieal  and  sodal  hbtoty  of  Egypt  since  the 
attcasioii  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  1863  Is  shown  in  the  seaion  History 
of  this  Article.  Here  it  if  proposed  to  trace  the  steps  by  wfai^ 
Egypt,  after  having  been  brought  to  a  state  of  baitkrtiptcy, 
passed  through  a  period  of  great  stress,  and  finally  attained 
prosperity  and  a  large  measure  of  financial  autonomy. 

loiWf  the  foreign  debt  of  Egypt  stood  at  £3,292,ooa  Whh 
the  accession  of  Ismail  (^.t.)  there  followed  a  period  of  wild 
extravagance  and  reckless  borrowing  accompanied  by  the 
eztoniott  of  tvery  piastre  possible  from  the  feltaJiin.  The  real 
state  of  affairs  was  disclosed  in  the  report  of  Mr  Stephen  Cave, 
a  well-known  banker,  who  was  sent  by  the  British  goventtnent 
in  December  1875  to  inquire  into  the  situation.  The  Cave 
report  showed  that  Egypt  suffered  from  "  the  ignorance,  dis- 
honesty, waste  and  extravagance  of  the  East "  and  ftom  "  the 
i^t  expense  caused  by  hasty  and  inconsiderate  endeavours  to 
adopt  (he  tivUixatlon  of  the  'West."  The  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  the  state  from  1864  to  1875  showed  receipts  amounting 
to  £143,21^,000.  Of  this snm over £94,000,000  had  beenobtained 
froni  revenue  and  nearly  £4,060,000  by  the  sale  of  the  kbedivc's 
shares  in  the  8uer  Canal  to  Great  Britain.  The  rest  was  credited 
tot  h>an8  £31,713,000,  floating  debt  2^8,243,060.  The  ca^ 
which  reached  the  Egyptihn  treasuty  from  the  loans  and  fkiating 
debt  was  far  less  than  the  nominal  amount  of  such  loans,  none 
of  which  cost  the  Egyptian  government  le»  than  12%  per 
annum.  When  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  waa 
examliied  the  extraordbiaiy  fhct  was  disclosed  that  the  sum 
raised  by  revenue  was  only  three  ndlKons  le»  than  that  spent 
on  administration,  tribute  and  pubKc  works,  induding  a  sum 
of  £10,500,000,  described  as  "  expenses  of  questionable  utility 
or  policy.**  llie  #hole  proceeds  of  the  loans  and  floating  debt 
had  been  absorbed  in  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  funds, 
witb  the  exception  of  £r6,ooo,ooo  debited'  to  the  Suet  CanaL 
In  other  words,  Eg3^t  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of  £91 ,000,000^ 
fundbd  or  floating-~for  which  she  had  no  return,  for  even  from 
the  Suet  Canal  she  derived  no  revenue,  owing  to  the  sale  of  the 
khedrv«'s  shares. 

Soon  after  Mr  Cave*s  report  appeared  (March  1876),  default 
took  place  on  several  of  tlie  hsans.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  debt^ 
it  should  be  atated,  was  held  in  England  or  France,  and  at  the 
instance  of  French  finandera  the  stoppage  of  payment  was 
followed  by  a  scheme  to  unify  the  debt.  This  scheme  included 
the  distribution  of  a  bonus  of  25%  to  holders  of  treasury  bonds^ 
These  bonds  had  then  reached  a  sura  exceeding  £20^000,000 
and  were  held  diiefly  by  French  firms.  The  unification  scheme 
was  elaborated  in  a  khedlvial  decree  of  the  7th  of  May  1876, 
but  was  rendered  at)ortive  by  the  opposition  of  the  British 
bondboldeis.  Its  place  was  taken  by  another  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  (}oschen  and  M.  jbubert,  who 
represented  the  British  and  French  bondholders  respectively. 
The  details  of  this  settlement,  promulgated  by  decree  of  the  1 7th 
of  November  1876,  need  not  be  given,  as  it  was  superseded  in 
1880.  One  of  the  securities  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  bond- 
holders In  the  abortive  Nlicmt  of  May  1876  was  retained  in  tbe 
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CiOKhen-Joubert  settlement,  end  being  conttmied  In  later  settle- 
ments grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in 
Egypt.  This  security  was  the  establishment  of  a  Treasury 
of  the  Public  Debt,  known  by  its  French  title  of  Caisse  de  la 
Dette^  and  commonly  spoken  of  simply  as  "  the  Caisse."  The 
duty  of  this  body  was  to  act  as  receivers  of  the  revenues  assigned 
to  the  service  of  the  debt.  To  render  their  powers  effective 
they  were  given  the  right  to  sue  the  Egyptian  government  in 
the  Mixed  Tribunals  for  any  breach  of  engagement  to  the 
bondholders. 

.  The  Goschen-Joubert  settlement  was  accompanied  by  guar- 
antees against  maladministration  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Ettgliriiman  and  a  Frenchmiin  to  superintend  the 
JJjJ^ •'revenue  and  expenditure—the  "Dual  Control"; 
ffffn,  *  while  a  oommiasion  was  appointed  in  1878  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  country.  The  settlement 
of  1880  was  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  made  by  this 
commission,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Liquidatjoa  of 
July  x88o — after  the  deposition  of  IsmaiL  For  the  pUDoscs 
of  the  new  settlement  the  loans  raised  by  Ismail  on  his  pnvate 
(states,  those  known  as  the  DaXra  {Lc  "  administrations  ")  and 
Domains  loans,  were  brought  into  account.  By  the  Law  of 
Liquidation  the  floating  debt  was  paid  off,  the  whole  debt  being 
consolidated  into  four  large  loans,  upon  which  the  rate  ci  interest 
ftas  reduced  to  a  figure  which  it  was  considered  ^gypt  was  able 
to  bear.    The  Egyptian  debt  under  this  composition  was: 

Privileged  debt £22,609,000 

I       Unilieddcbt                     58^18,000 

Daira  Sanieh  loan ,  9fSi3><K)0 

Domains  loan  .....                    .  0,500.000 

£98,640,000 

The  rate  of  interest  was,  on  the  Privileged  debt  and  Domains 
loan,  5%:  on  the  Unified  debt  and  Daira  loan,  4%.  Under 
this  settlement  the  total  annual  charges  on  the  country  amounted 
to  £49iso6.ooo,  about  half  the  then  revenue  of  Egypt  These 
charges  included  the  services  of  the  Privileged  and  Unified 
debts,  the  tribute  to  Turkey  and  the  interest  on  the  Suea  Canal 
shares  held  by  Great  Britain,  but  excluded  the  interest  on  the 
Daira  and  Domains  loans,  expected  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
revenues  from  the  estates  on  which  those  loans  were  secured. 
The  general  revenue  of  Egypt  was  divided  between  the  bond- 
holders and  the  government,  any  surplus  on  the  bondholders' 
share  being  devoted  to4hc  redemption  of  the  capital* 

The  1880  settlement  proved  little  more  lasting  than  that  of 
1876.  After  a  brief  period  of, prosperity,  the  Arabi  rising,  the 
riots  at  Alexandria,  and  the  events  generally  which  led  to  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt  in  1882,  followed  by  the  kisses 
incurred  in  the  Sudan  in  the  effort,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdi,  brought  Egypt  once  more  to  the  verge  of 
fiaancial  disaster.  The  situation  was.an  anomalous  one»  While 
the  revenue  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  debt  waa  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  the  sinking  fund  was 
in  full  operation,  the  government  found  that  their  share  of  the 
revenue  was  altogether  inadequate  for  the  expenses  of  administra* 
tion,  and  they  were  coippcUod  to  borrow  on  short  kMUis  at  high 
rale  of  interest.  Moreover,  to  make  good  the  losses  incurred  at 
Alexandria,  and  to  get  money  to  pay  the  charges  arising  out  of 
the  Sudan  War  and  the  Arabi  rebellion,  a  new  loan  was  essential. 
On  the  initiative  of  Great  Britain  a.  conference  between  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  and  Turk^  was  held  in 
London^jind  resulted  in  the  signing  of  a  oonvention  in  March 
1885.  The  terms  agreed  upon  in  this  instrument,  known  as 
the  London  Convention,  were  embodied  in  a  khcdivial  decree, 
which,  with  some  modification  in  detail,  remained  for  twenty 
years  the  organic  law  under  which  the  finances  of  Egypt  were 
administered. 

The  principle  of  dividing  the  r^enue  of  the  country  between 
the  Caisse,  as  representing  the  bondholders,  and  the  government 
was  maintained  by  the  London  Convention.  •  The  revenue 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  debt,  namely,  that  derived  from 
the  r^way,  telegraphs,,  port  of  Alexandria,  customs  (including 


tobacco)  and  from  four  of  the  provinces,  remained  as  before. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  non-assigned  revenue  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  neMssary  expenses  of  govern*  rtTrMont 
ment,  and  a  scale  of  administrative  expenditure  was  w  ttv 
drawn  up.  This  was  originally  fixed  at  ££.5, 237,000,1  !.••<*• 
but  subsequently  other  items  were  allowed,  and  2JJJ*** 
in  1904,  the  last  year  in  which  the  system  described 
existed,  it  was  ££.6,300,600.  The  Caisse  was  authorised, 
after  payment  of  the  coupons  on  the  debt,  to  make  good 
out  of  their  babnce  in  hand  the  difference  between  the 
authorized  expenditure  and  the  non*«ssigned  revenue.  If  a 
surplus  remained  to  the  Caisse  after  making  good  such  deficit 
the  surplus  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Caisse  and  the 
government;  the  government  to  be  free  to  spend  its  share  as 
it  pleased,  while  the  Caisse  had  to  devote  its  ^lare  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt.  This  limitation  of  administrative  expenditure 
was  the  cardinal  feature  and  the  leading  defect  of  the  convention. 
Those  responsible  for  this  arrangement-^the  most  favourable 
for  Egypt  that  Great  Britain  could  secure—failed  to  recognize 
the  complete  change  likely  to  result  from  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt,  and  probably  regarded  that  occupation  as  temporary. 
The  system  devised  might  have  been  justifiable  as  a  check  on  a 
retrograde  government,  but  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  a  reform- 
ing government  and  a  serioua  obstade  to  the  attainment  of 
national  prosperity.  In  practice  administrative  expenditure 
always  exceeded  the  amount  fixed  by  the  convention.  Any 
excess  could,  however,  only  be  met  out  of  the  half-share  of  the 
eventui^  surplus  readied  in  the  manner  described.  Consequently, 
in  onder  to  meet  new  expenditure  nece^itated  by  the  growing 
wants  of  a  country  in  process  of  develqpment,  just,  double  the 
amount  of  revenue  had  to  be  raised. 

To  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  London  Conventioiu  The 
convention  left  the  permanent  rate  of  interest  on  Uie  debt, 
as  fixed  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation,  unchanged,  but  to  afford 
tempojrary  relief  to  the  Egyptian  exchequer  a  reduction  of  3% 
on  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  granted  for  two  years,  on  conditioa 
that  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  payment,  including  the  arrears 
of  the  two  years,  was  not  resumed  in  full,  another  international 
commission  was  to  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  whole 
financial  isituation.  Lasitly,  the  convention  empowered  Egypt 
to  raise  a  loan  of  nine  millions,  guaranteed  by  all  the  powers, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  of  3  %.  For  the  service  of  this  loan— known 
as  the  Guaranteed  loan— an  annuity  of  £315,000  waa  provided 
in  the  Egyptian  budget;  for  interest  and  sinking  fund.  The 
£^000^000  was  suffident  to  pay  the  Alexandria  indemnities,  to 
wipe  out  the  defidts  of  the  preceding  years,  to  give  the  Egyptbn 
treasury  a  working  balance  of  ££.500^000  and  thereby  avoid 
the  creation  of  a  fresh  floating  debt,  and  to  provide  a  million 
for  new  irrigation  works.  To  the  wise  fotrsight  which,  at  a 
moment  when  the  country  was  sinking  beneath  a  weight  of  debt, 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  this  million  for  expenditure  on  productive 
works,  the  present  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  largdy  due. 

The  provisions  of  the  London  Convention  did  not  exhaust  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  Egyptian  government  in  respect 
of  finandal  autonomy.  These  restrictions  were  of  two  categories, 
(i)  those  independent  of  the  Ixmdon  Convcntiottf  (2)  those 
dependent  upon  that  instrument.  In  the  fait  category  came 
(a)  the  prohibition  to  raise  a  loan  without  the  consent  of  the 
Porte.  The  right  to  raise  loans  had  been  granted  to  the  khedive 
Ismail  ini873,  but  was  taken  away  in  1879  by  the  firmah;8ppoint> 
ing  Tewfik  khediVe.  (b)  Next  came  the  inability  to  levy  taxes 
on-fordgners  without  the  consent  of  their  respective  governments. 
This  last  obligation  was,  in  virtue  of  the  Capitulations,  applicable 
to  Egypt  as  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  only  exception, 
resulting  from  the  Ottoman  law  under  which  fordgncrs  are 
allowed  to  acquire  and  hold  real  property,  is  the  land  tax.  (All 
taxes  formerly  paid  by  natives  and  not  by  foreigners  have  bieen 
abolished  in  Egypt,  but  the  immunity  described  constitutes  a 
most  serious  obsude  to  the  redistribution  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  in  a  more  equitable  manner.) 

*  The  figures  of  the  debt  are  always  given  in  £  stcrilng.  Tbf 
budget  figures  aie  in  ££.  (pounds  Egyptian},  equal  to  £1,  oe«  ^ 
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From  Ibc  porely  Egyptian  point  of  view  the  bmH  fioiwrful 
rotrictioa  in  this  first  category  remsins  to  be  named.  In  1883 
the  supeivision  exercised  over  the  finances  by  French  and 
British  controllets  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  British  official 
called  the  financial  adviser.  The  British  government  has 
declared  that  "  no  financial  decision  shall  be  taken  withont  his 
OMiaeBt/'  a  declaration  never  questioned  by  the  £orptlan 
govemnenl.  This  restriction^  therefore,  Is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  Egypt's  finances. 

In  the  second  category  of  restrictions,  namely,  those  dependent 
on  the  London  Convent  bn,  were  the  various  commissions  or 
boards  known  aS  Mined  Administrations  and  having  rekitions  of  a 
qnasi-independent  character  with  the  ministry  of  finance.  Of 
these  boards  by  far  the  most  nnportant  was  the  Caisse.  As  first 
constituted  it  consisted  of  a  French,  an  Au^rian,  and  an  Italian 
member;  a  British  member  was  added  in  1877  and  a  German  and 
a  Russian  member  in  r88s.  The  revenue  assigned  to  the  debt 
charges  was  paid  direct  to  the  Caisse  without  passing  through  the 
ministry  of  finance.  The  assent  of  the  Caisse  (as  well  as  that  of 
the  saltan)  was  necessaiy  btfote  any  new  loan  could  be  issued,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  its  creation  this  body  acquired 
very  extensive  powers.  Besides  the  Caisse  there  was  the  Railway 
Board,  which  administered  the  railways^  telegraphs  and  port  of 
Alexsndria  for  the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  and  the  Daira  and 
Domains  commissions,  which  administered  the  estates  mortgaged 
to  the  holders  of  those  loans.  Each  of  the  three  boards  hst  named 
consisted  of  an  Eziglishman,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Egyptian. 

During  the  two  years  that  followed  the  signing  of  the  London 
Convention,  the  financial  policy  of  the  Egyptian  government  was 
Thm  r»rr  directed  to  placing  the  country  in  a  position  to  resume 
luU  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  1887,  and 
therel^  to  avoid  the  appointment  of  an  international 
commission.  By  theezerdse  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  all  branches  this  end  was  attained,  though  budgetary  equi- 
librium was  only  secured  by  a  variety  of  financial  expedients, 
justified  by  the  vital  importance  of  saving  Egypt  from  further 
international  Interference.  By  such  means  this  additional 
complication  was  averted,  but  the  struggle  to  put  Egypt  in  a 
genuinely  solvent  position  was  by  no  means  over.  It  was  not 
until  his  report  on  the  financial  results  of  t8S8  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  was  able  to  inform  the  British 
government  that  the  situation  was  such  that  "  it  would  take  a 
scries  of  untoward  events  seriously  to  endanger  the  stability  of 
Egyptian  finance  and  the  solvency  of  the  Egyptian  government." 
From  tha  moment  the  comer  was  tamed,  and  the  eta  of  financial 
prosperity  commenced.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  preced- 
ing six  years  began  to  manifest  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which 
surprised  the  most  sanguine  observers.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  successive  Egyptian  budgets  of  1890-1894  was  the  fiscal 
relief  afforded  to  the  population.  From  i^  onward  more 
attention  was  paid  than  had  hitherto  been  possible  to  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  spending  departments  and  to  the 
prosecution  of  public  works.  Of  these  the  most  notable  was  the 
construction  (1898-1902)  of  the  Assuan  dam,  which  by  bringing 
more  laAd  under  coUivation  permanently  increased  the  resources 
of  the  country  and  widened  the  area  of  taxation. 

With  the  accumulating  proofs  of  the  financial  stability  of  the 
6>untry  various  changes  were  made  in  connexion  with  the  debt 
charges.  With  the  consoit  of  the  powers  a  General 
Reserve  Fund  was  created  by  decree  of  the  i  ath  of  July 
s888,  into  which  was  paid  Iht  Caisse's  half -share  in  the 
eventual  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fund,  primarily  intended  as  a 
security  for  the  bondholders,  might  be  drawn  upon  for  extras 
ordinary  expenditure  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Caisse.  Large  sums  were  so  advanced  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage  and  irrigation  and  other  public  works,  and  In  relief 
of  taxatton.  The  defect  of  this  arrangement  consisted  in  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  commissioners-^  con* 
sent  sometimes  withheld  on  purely  political  grounds.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  believed  that  but  for  the  faculty  given  by  the 
decree  of  1886  to  spend  the  General  Reserve  Fund  on  public  works, 
Mie  financial  system  elaborated  hy  the  London  Convention  wouU 


have  hnoken  doim  «Uogecher«  Between  i8€S  and  1994  about 
£10.000^000  was  devoted  from  this  fund  to  public  works. 

In  June  1890  the  assent  of  the  powers  was  obtained  to  tht 
ceovcrslon  of  the  Preference  (Privileged)^  Domains  and  Dalm 
kttns  on  the  foUowing  conditions,  imposed  at  the  initiative  of  tho 
French  government:*- 

^  I.  The  employment  of  the  economies  rewItiBg  from  the  eonver* 
sion  was  to  be  the  subject  of  future  agreement  with  the  powers. 

3.  The  DaIra  loun  was  to  be  reimbursed  at  85%,  instead  of  80^ 
as  provided  by  the  Law  of  Liquidation. 

3.  The  sales  of  Domains  and  Datrs  hinds  wera  to  be  restricted  to 
£E.iooiOoo  a  yoar  each,  thus  prokMSging  the  period  of  liquidation 
of  those  estates. 

The  interest  on  the  Preference  stock  was  reduced  fnun  5  to 
si  %f  and  on  the  Domains  from  5  to  4  i  %•  As  regards  the  Dalra 
loan,  there  was  no  apparent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
which  remained  at  4%,  but. the  bondholders  received  £85  of  the 
new  stock  for  every  £100  of  the  old.  The  capital  of  the  debt  was 
increased  by  £i,94S»ooo  by  these  conversionsy  while  the  annual 
economy  to  the  Egyptian  government  amounted  at  the  time  of 
tho  conversion  to  £E.348/)oa  Further,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  that  there  should  be  no  reimbursement  of  the  loans 
till  1905  for  the  Preference  and  Dalra,  and  1908  for  the  Domains. 
By  an  arrangement  concluded  in  June  1898,  between  the  Egyptian 
government  a^nd  a  syndicate,  the  unsold  balance  of  the  Dalra 
estates  was  taken  over  by  the  syndicate  in  October  1905,  for  the 
amount  of  the  debt  remaining,  when  the  Daira  kwn  ceased  to 
exist.  Tho  fund  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  the  conversion  of  the  Privileged,  Dalra  and  Domains 
loan  was  known  as  the  Conversion  Economics  Fund.  The  fund 
could  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  money  paid  into  it  was  invested  by  the  Caisse  in 
Egyptian  stock.  The  fund  therefore  acted  as  a  very  expensive 
sinking  fund,  the  market  price  of  the  stock  purchased  being  above 
par.  Up  to  1904  the  consent  of  the  powers  to  the  employment  of 
this  fund  for  any  purpose  of  public  utiUty  was  withheld.  On  the 
5tst  of  December  of  that  year  the  fund  amounted  10  ££.6,031^000. 
It  may  be  added  that  besides  the  General  Reserve  Fund  and  the 
Conversion  Economies  Fund,  there  existed  another  fund  called 
the  Special  Reserve  Fund.  This  was  copstituted  in  x886  and  was 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  net  savings  of  the  Egyptian  government  on 
its  share  of  the  annual  surpluses  from  revenue.  Of  the  threo 
funds  this  last-named  was  the  only  one  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  government.  The  whole  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  the  Sudan  campaigns-of  1896-1898,  with  the  exceptu>n  of 
£800,000  granted  by  the  British  government,  was  paid  out  of  this 
fond-— A  sum  amounting  in  round  fibres  to  £i,5OO|00a 

Notwithstanding  all  the  hampering  conditions  stated^  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  became  more  manifest  each  succeeding 
>iear.  During  the  four  years  1883-1886,  both  inclusive,  j.  . 

the  aggjegate  deficit  amounted  to  ££.2,606^000.    In  ffJJ^ 

1887  there  was  practical  equiUbrium  in  the  budget,  in 

1888  there  wasa  deficit  of  ££.53,000.  In  1889  there  was  a  surplus 
of  ££.218,000,  and  from  that  date  onward  every  year  has  shown 
a  surplus.  In  1895  the  surplus  excelled,  for  the  first  time, 
££.1 ,000,000.  The  growth  of  revenue  was  no  less  marked,  "  In 
1863-^the  first  complete  year  after  the  British  occupation— the 
revenue  was  slightly  under  9  miUions.  This  sum  was  collected 
with  difficulty.  The  revenue  steadily  rose. until,  in  1890,  the 
figure  of  10  milUons  was  exceeded.  In  1897.  a  figure  of  over  x  i 
millions  was  attained.  Continuing  to  rise  with  cver-incieasing 
rapidity,  a  sevcnue  of  close  on  it  millions  was  collected  in  190X 
and  1902,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  latter  of  these  two 
years  the  Nile  Hood  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1 903  th« 
rcvetue  amouttod  l^  u\  millions,  and  in  1904  the  unprecedented 
figure d  £E.tj.9q6,ooo  was  reached."*  Yet  during  this  period 
the  amount  of  direct  taxation  remitted  reached  ££.1,900,000  a 
year  Arrears  of  land  tan  to  the  extent  of  ££.1,245,000  wcr^ 
cancelled  In  indirect.taxation  tfa^salt  tax  had  been  reduced  by 
40%,  the  postal,  lailway  andMelegraph  rates  lowered,  octroi 
duties  and  bridge  and. lock  dues  abolished.  The  qnly  incrf  aae  of 
taxation  bad  been  on  tobacco,  on  which  the  duty  was  raised  from 

*■  Efypi,  Nou  1  (1905).  p>  so. . 
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P.T.  14  to  P.T  ao  per  kilognimine.  At  the  same  timt  the  house 
duty,  with  the  consent  of  the  powers,  had  been  imposed  on 
European  residents.  The  fact  that  during  the  period  under 
review  Egypt  suffered  very  severely  from  the  general  fall  in  the 
priceof  commodities  makes  the  prosperity  of  the  country  the  more 
remarkable.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  increase  of  production 
as  the  result  of  improved  irrigation  and  the  fiscal  relief  afforded  to 
landowners,  the  agricultural  depression  would  have  impaired  the 
financial  situation.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  stated  that 
during  1899  the  reassessment  of  the  land  tax,  a  muchrneeded 
reform,  was  seriously  taken  in  hand.  The  existing  assenment, 
made  before  the  British  occupation,  had  long  been  condemned 
by  all  competent  authorities,  but  the  inherent  intricacies  and 
difliCttlties  of  the  problem  had  hitherto  postponed  a  solution. 
After  careful  study  and  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  land,  a 
scheme  was  passed  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  landowning 
community,  and  which  distributes  the  tax  equitably  in  proportion 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thereaasessment  wsscompletcdin  1907. 
While  the  country  thus  prospered  ft  also  suffered  greatly  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  system  of  international  control. 
n«cMt  '^^^  system  produced  a  great  disproportion  between 
mfiattt*  the  sums  available  for  capital  and  tho«e  available  for 
««fiaMl»  administrative  expenditure.  Although  the  money  for 
*"*  public  worics  could  be  obtained  out  of  grancs  from 

the  OenermI  Reserve  Fund,  there  was  no  fund  from  which  to 
provide  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  those  works  in  order.    Moreover, 
to  avoid  having  to  pay  half  the  amount  received  into  the  General 
Reserve  Tvod  the  government  was  compeDed  to  keep  certain 
Items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  out  of  the  accounts  altogether 
—a  violation  of  the  principles  of  sound  finance.    Then  there  was 
the  glaring  anomaly  of  allotting  the  Conversion  Economics  to 
accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  oommiS' 
sSoners  of  the  Caisse,  Instead  of  using  the  money  for  remunerative 
purposes.    The  net  result  of  fntemationalism  was  to  impose  an 
extra  charge  of  about  £1 ,750,000  a  ytu  on  the  Egyptian  treasury. 
Ail  these  cumbersome  restrictions  were  swept  away  by  the 
khedivial  decree  of  the  s8th  of  November  1904,  a  decree- which 
received  the  assent  of  the  powers  and  was  the  resulc 
of  the  AngIo%French  agreement  of  April  1904.  (see 
I  Hishry).    llie  decree  did  not  affect  the  Inability 
of  Egypt  to  tax  foreignen  without  their  consent  nor 
remove  the  right  of  TUrkey  to  veto  the  issue  of  nfew  loans,  but 
In  other  respects  the  financial  changes  made  by  ft  were  of  a 
ndical  character.    The  main  effect  was  to  give  to  the  Egyptiaa 
government  a  free  hand  in  the  disposal  of  it»  own  rcaotirces  so 
long  as  the  punctual  paymentof  Interest  on  the  debt  was  assured. 
The  pian  devbed  by  the  London  Convention  of  fixing  a  Umit 
to  administrative  eicpenditure  was  abolished.   The  consent  of 
the  Caisse  to  the  raising  of  a  new  loan  was  no  longer  required* 
The  Caisse  itself  remained,  but  shorn  of  all  political  and  adminis- 
trative  powers,  its  functions  being  strictly  limited  to  receiving 
the  assigned  revenues  and  to  ensuring  the  due  payment  of  the 
coupon.   The  nature  of  the  assigned  leveoue  wiaaltered,  the  land 
tax  being  substituted  for  those  previously  assigned,  that  tax 
being  diosen  as  it  had  a  greater  chancter  of  stability  than 
any  other  sooree  of  revenue.    By  this  means  Egypt  gain^  com* 
plete  control  of  Its  railways,  telegraphs,  the  port  of  Alexandria 
and  the  customs,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mixed  administration 
known  as  the  Railway  Board  ceased  to  exbt.    Moreover,  it  was 
provided  that  when  the  Caisse  had  received  from  the  land  tax 
(he  amount  needed  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  the  balance  of  the 
tax  was  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  Egyptian  treasury.    The  Con- 
version Economies  Fund  was  also  placed  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  Egyptian  government.    The  General  Reserve  Fund 
ceased  to  exist,  but  for  the  better  security  of  the  bondhoMen 
a  reserve  fund  of  £1,800,000  was  constituted  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Caisse  to  be.  used  In  the  highly  improbable  event 
of  the  land  tax  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  debt  charges. 
Moreover,  the  Caisse  started  under  the  new  arrangement  wiUi  a 
cash  balance  of  £1,250,000     The  interest  of  the  money  lying 
In  the  hands  of  the  Caisse  gses  towards  meeting  the  debt  charges 
and  thus  reduces  the  amount  needed  Icpm  the  land  tax.    Tlie 
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bondhoMers  gained  i  further  material  advanuge  by  the  consent 
of  the  Egjrptian  government  to  delay  the  conversion  of  the 
loans,  which  under  previous  arrangements  they  would  have  been 
free  to  do  in  1905.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  00  coi^ 
version  of  the  Guaranteed  or  Privileged  debts  before  19x0  and 
no  conversion  of  the  Unified  debt  until  1913.  Such  were  the 
chief  provisions  of  the  khedivial  decree,  and  in  1905,  for  the  fint 
time,  it  fras  possible  to  draw  up  the  Egyptian  budget  In  accord* 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  countiy  and  on  peiiectly  sound* 
principles. 

In  the  Bjrstem  adopted  In  1905  and  since  malntafned,  recuning  and 
aoa-rrcurring  expenditure  were  shown  separately,  the  non*racurring 
expendittiie  bdna  termed  "  spcdaL"  At  the  same  time  a  new 
General  Reserve  Fund  was  created,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  surpluses 
of  the  old  General  Reserve,  Special  Reserve,  and  Conversion 
Economies  funds.  This  new  fund  started  with  a  capital  of 
£i3>376tOOO  and  was  replenished  by  the  surpluaea  of  subsequent 
years,  by  the  interest  camed  by  its  tempontvy  investment,  and  by 
the  sums  accruing  by  the  liquidation  of  the  Dafra  and  Domains  loans. 
During  1905  and  i^  about  £3,000,000  was  paid  Into  the  fund 
through  the  liquidation  of  the  Cofra  loan.  From  this  fand,  wbieb 
bad  »  batonce  of  over  £11.000,000  in  1906,  |s  taken  capital  cxpendl^ 
ture  on  remunerative  public  works  in  Egypt  and^  the  Sudan,  and 
while  the  fund  lasts  the  necesttty  for  any  new  loan  is  avoided.  The 
snvater  freedom  of  action  attaiMd  as  the  result  of  the  Anglo-French 
declaration  of  1904  enabled  the  Enittian  government  to  advance 
simultaneously  aIon|[  the  Knes  of  lucal  relonn  and  incceased  ad* 
teinistntive  expsodicuns.  Thus  m  1006  the  salt  ssonopoly  was 
abolished  at  a  cost  to  the  sevenue  of  £i7$»ooo,  while  the  seduction 
of  import  duties  on  coal  ahd  other  fuels,  live-stock,  &c.,  involvTd 
a  further  loss  of  /tiS.cRX).  and  an  increase  of  o^r  £1,000,000  sis 
expenditure  was  budgeted  for.  The  aocounts  for  1907  skoned 
a  total  revenue  of  l£>i6,3iM,ooo  and  a  total  eNPfoditure  of 


Customs  and  tobacco  duties  yield  about  £3,000,000^  and  an  equal  or 
larger  amount  is  reeeiyed  from  railways  and  other  revenue-^rning- 
depisvtnieotfc  The  chief  items  of  ordinary  expenditure  are  tribute 
and  debt  charges,  the- expenses  of  the  civil  administration,  of  the 
Egyptian  army  (between  £500,000  and  £600,000  yearly),  of  the 
revenue-earning  departments  and  of  pewalons. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  sununariee  the  potion  of  the 
EKypttan  debt  at  the  close  of  190s,  that  is  at  the  penod  immediate!/ 
following  the  Kquidation  of  the  Daira  loan.  In  a  previous  table  it 
has  been  shown  that  under  the  Law  of  Liquidation  of  i89o  the  total 
debt  was  £98,640,0001  In  1883,  the  first  complete  year  after  the 
British  occupation,  the  capital  of  the  debt-^llien  exclusively  held 
by  the  pubUc<'-was  £9^*457 .ooow    In  1685  the  Guaranteed  loan,  the 

aoimnal  capital  of  which  was  £9i424iOoo,  was  issued,  and  in  1891 
lie  debt  reached  Its  maximum  figure  of  £to6.8ot.ooo.  At  that 
period  the  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  was  £4,1x7,000.  Ott 
the  5iat  of  December  1905  the  total  capital,  of  the  debt  was  aa 
follows  }^ 

Guaranteed  3% £7.849.000 

Preference  a}% 31,128,000 

Unified  4%  5S.97».ooo 

Domains  4i%     .  i.$3s<oao 

Toul  .      .  £96484,000 
The  charge  on  account  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  was  £3.709.ooa 
Thus  the  capital  of  the  debt  in  1905  stood  at  almost  the  exact  figure 
..  J.J  .^  -A*.    ...t. — 1.  ».-  ■ ^ —  ^pj  conversion  operations 

been  added  to  the  capital. 

^  surplus  revenue,  and  by  the 

operation  of  the  sinking lund  in  the  case  of  the  Guaranteed  loan, 
while  £i5i7^.ooo  bad  been  wiped  out  by  the  sale  of  Dana  and 
Domains  property.  These  figures  do  not.  however,  indicate  fully  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  for  althoiqih  the  nominal  aroonat  «f> 
the  capital  was  pcsctkally  identkal  in  1884  and  loos,  la  the  latter 
year  the  Egyptian  govemBient  or  the  Caisee  held  stock  (bought 
with  surplus  revenue)  to  the  value  of  £8.770,000.  The  amount  of* 
debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  therefore  only  £87.714.000,  that 
is  to  say  £8.743.000  less  than  in  1883,  while  the  interest  charae  to  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayer  of  Egypt  was  £3^78/000,  being  £890^00 


less  than  in  i88a.  The  charge  amounts  to  about  40  %  of  the  national 
expeoditura.  On  the  other  hand,  Egypt  is  not  now  weighed  down 
with  a  huge  wariike  expenditure.    There  Is  no  navy  to  support. 


and  the  array  costs  but  7%  of  the  total  expenditure. 

AUTHORiTres.~A  concise  view  of  the  financial  situation  m  1877. 
will  be  found  in  J.  C.  McCoan's  Bgypi  9si$U  (London  n.d.).  Mr 
Cave's  report  is  printed  in  an  appendix.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Egyptian  finance  is  told  in  the  following  blue-books.  Ac.  >-^ 
Cottespondenoe  respecting  tht  State  Domains  of  Egypt  (188^);  StaU- 
meni  0/  the  Rgvemto  and  Expenditun  of  Egypt,  together  wnth  a  lAst 
e/  tko  Eiyptian>  Bonds  mad  tko  Chvgu  for  tfuir  Strvuu  (188^^ 
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Rgparts 00 the  Fimaneu ^  Enpu  bf  the BritUhiiRt, ycMly  from 
1888;  CwKMMum^  ,  .  .  ratofw  to  M#  Fmni»«#  o/  ^^*  nunfd  «i 
Lcudcn,  March  i8, 188$ ;  Khedmal  decre*  oj  the  iSih  Nmembtr  1904 ; 
Compte  zhUral  d*  Cadmimiaraiiou  desfinarues,  issued  yearly  at  Cairo. 
Consult  also  the  works  of  Lord  Cromer,  l^ond  Milner.  and  Sir  A. 
Cblvia  cited  under  |  History*  lut  sectioiL  (E.  Ca ;  F.  R.  C.) 

The  Egypium  Army* 
The  IcUah  aoldter  iias  been  aptly  likened  to  a  bicyde»  which 
ilthongh  incapable  of  standing  vp  alone,  is  veiy  useful  while 
under  the  control  of  a  skilful  master.  It  is  generally 
faeBevcd  that  the  suocessel  gpuned  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  were  due  to  foreign  legions;  and  from 
Cambyses  lo  Akaander,  from  the  Ptolemies  to  Antony  (Cleo* 
patra),  fmm  Augustus  to  the  7th  century,  throughout  the 
Arab  period,  and  from  Saladin's  dynasty  down  to  the  middle  of 
tJhe  13th  century,  the  militaiy  power  of  Egypt  was  dependent 
on  mercenaries.  The  Mamelukes  (slaves),  imported  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  then  trained  as  soldiers, 
usurped  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  held  it  tiU  1517,  when 
the  Ottomans  began  to  rule.  This  form  of  govemmenX,  speaking 
generally,  endured  till  the  French  invasion  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  Britisb  and  Turkish  troops  drove  the  French  out  after 
an  occupation  of  two  years,  the  British  troops  remaining  till  1803. 
Then  Mehcmet  AH,  a  small  tobacconist  of  Kavala,  Macedonia, 
coming  with  Albanian  mercenaries,  made  hitaself  governor,  and 
later  (181 1),  by  massacring  the  Mamelukes,  became  the  actual 
master  of  the  country,  and  after  seven  years'  war  brought  Arabia 
under  Egypt's  rule.  He  subdued  Nubia  and  Sennar  in  1 8  90-12 ; 
and  then,  requiring  a  hrger  army,  be  obtained  instructors  ftom 
Firance.  To  them  were  handed  over  rooo  Tutfes  and  CSrcassia  ns 
to  be  trained  as  officers,  who  later  took  command  of  30,000 
Sudanese.  These  died  so  rq>idly  in  Egypt  from  pneumonia* 
that  Mehemet  AU  conscripted  over  250.000  fellafain;  and  in  so 
arbitrary  a  fashion  that  many  peasants  mutilated  themselves 
to  avoid  the  rauch-dreaded  service.  The  comsnon  practice 
was  to  place  a  small  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver' into  the  eye,  which 
was  then  kq>t  tifl^tly  bandaged  till  the  sight  was  destroyed. 
Battalions  were  then  fomed  of  one^yed  men,  and  of  soldier* 
«hD»  having  cut  off  their  right-hand  fingers,  were  made  to  shoot 
from  the  left  shoulder.  Every  man  who  could  not  purchase 
exemption,  irith  the  exception  of  those  living  in  Cairo,  Alexandria 
and  Suez,  on  becoming  19  years  old  was  liable  nonUnally  to  12 
years'  service;  but  many  men  were  kept  for  30  or  40  years, 
in  spite  of  constant  ^peais.  Nevertheless  the  experiment 
succeeded.  The  docile,  yet  robust  and  hardy  peasants,  under 
their  foreign  leaden,  gained  an  unbroken  series  of  successes  in 
the  first  Syrian  War;  and  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Konia 
(1832),  where  the  raw  Turkish  army  was  touted  and  the  grand 
vixier  taken  prisoner,  it  was  only  European  Intervention  which 
prevented  the  Egy^daxtgiattrnX,  Ibrahim  P)saha,  from  mafching 
unopposed  to  the  Bosphonis.  The  defeat  of  the  TVirfcish  army 
at  Nixib  CHcweh  or  Nisib),  hi  the  seoomf  Syrian  War  (1839), 
showed  that  it  wn  poasiblo  to  obtain  favounttUe  inilitary  results 
with  Egyptbns  whes  stiffened  by  foreignCTsand  well  commanded. 
Ibrahim,  the  hero  of  Konia,  dedaied,  however,  that  no  native 
Egjrptian  ought  to  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of  sergeant;  and 
in  the  Syrian  campaigns  nearly  all  the  oflkeM  were  Turks  or 
Circassians,  as  were  sevenl  non<«onmiJsdo&ed  officers.  Ifi  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  many  of  the  privates  larere  foreigners, 
munboaof  the  jaaisttrks  who  escaped  tbemanacre  at  Stamboul 
( r  83 1)  bavfaig  Joined  Mehemet  Ah's  army. 

la  the  reign  of  Abbas,  who  succeeded  Mehemet  All,  the 
Egyptian  troops  were  driven  from  Nejd,  and  the  Wahhabi 
sute  veeoyoud  iu  iAdependenoe.  The  neki  viceroy,  Said,  hegtin 
as  an  ardent  sotdiei ,  but  took  to  agriculture^-  said  At  hit  dteth 
(1S63)  3000  men  only  were  retataMd  under  arms.  IsmaO,  on 
fuccee<fing,  immediately  added  27,000  men,- and  fn  seven  years- 
was  able  to  put  xaD,ooo  men,  wdl  equipped,  in  the  field.  He 
sent  ro,oao  nen  to  help  Co  supprtes  a  idbellkm  In  Crete,  and 

^  Simitar  mortality,  though  on  a  smaller  ccale.  reGunvd  In  1889. 
when  Sudanese  battalions'  cdming  from  Suakin  were  detained 
temporarily  hi  Cairo. -• 


conquered  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  (KOe>  Sudan;  but  an  ex^ 
peditlon  of  11,000  men,  sent  16  Abyssinia  under  Prince  Hasan 
and  Rateb  Pasha,  well  equipped  with  guns  and  all  essentisls, 
was,  in  two  successive  disssteis  (1875  and  1876;,  practically 
destroyed.  The  educati6n  of-  Egyptians  hi  continental  cities 
had  not  produced  the  class  of  leaders  who  led  the  lellahin  to 
victory  at  Konia. 

'  Ismafl's  exactions  from  the  Egyptikn  peasantry  reacted  on 
the  army,  causing  dbcontent;  and  when  he  was  tottering  on 
the  throne  he  instigated  militaiy  demonstrations  against  his 
own  government,  ahd,  by  thus  sapping  the  foundations  of 
discvptine,  assisted  Arabl's  revolution;  the  result  was  the  battle 
of  TeU  cl-Kebir,  the  British  occupation,  and  the  disbandment 
of  the  army,  which  at  that  time  in  Egypt  proper  conastcd 
of  18,000  men.  Ismail  had  collected  500  field-guns,  200  Arm- 
strong cannon,  and  had  created  factories  of  warlike  and  other 
stores.  These  latter  were  conducted  extravagantly,  and  badly 
administered. 

In  January  1883,  Major-Gcneral  Shr  Evelyn  Wood,  V.C, 
was  given  £200,000,  and  directed  to  spend  it  in  raising  a  fellahin 
force  of  6000  men  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  He  was 
assisted  at  first  by  z6  officers,  amongst  ivhom  were  JmSuT* 
two  who  hter  became  successively  sirdars — Colonel 
F.  Orenfell,  commanding  a  brigade,  and  Lieutenant  ti.  Kitchener, 
R.E.,  second  in  command  of  the  cavalry  regiment,  lliere  were 
four  batteries,  eig^t  battalions,  and  a  camel  company.  Each 
battalion  of  the  tst  infantry  brigade  had  three  British  mounted 
Officers,  Turks  and  Egyptians  holding  the  corresponding  positions 
in  the  battalions  of  the  snd  Brigade.  The  sirdar  selected  these 
native  officers  from  those  of  Arabi's  followers  who  had  been 
the  least  prominent  in  the  recent  mutiny;  noa-commlssioncd 
officers  who  had  been  drill-instructors  in  the  old  army  wero 
recalled  temporarily,  but  all  the  privates  were  conscripted  from 
their  viHages.  The  earBer  merciless  practice  had  been  in  theory 
abofished  by  a  decree  based  on  the  German  system,  published 
in  1880;  but  owing  to  defective  organization,  and  internal 
distuitMinces  induced  by  Khedive  IsmaO's  foffies,  the  law  had 
not  been  applied,  and  the  6eoo  recruits  collected  at  Cairo  in 
January  r883  represented  the  biggest  and  strongest  peasants 
who  cotdd  not  purchase  exemption  by  bribing  the  offidals 
concerned.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  applying  the  t8£o 
decree  were  great,  but  the  perseverance  of  British  officers  gave 
the  oppressed  peasants,  in  1885,  an  equiuble  law,  Vrhfch  has 
been  since  improved  by  the  decree  of  1900.  General  considera- 
tions later  caused  the  sirdar  to  allow  exemption  by  payment 
of  (Badalia)  £20  before  baUot.  This  tax,  which  is  popuhr 
amongst  the  peasantry,  produced  in  1906  ££.150,000,  and  over 
£250,000  in  1908.  This  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  Increasing 
prosperity  of  the  feOahin.  A  portion  of  the  badalik  b  expoided 
in  the  betterment  of  the  soldier's  position.  He  is  no  longer 
drafted  into  the  police  on  completing  his  army  service,  but  goes 
free  at  the  end  of  five  years  with  a  ^t  of  £E.20.  The  sirdar  is 
flowed,  moreovet,  to  use  £20,000  per  annum  of  the  badalia  for 
the  impreirement  of  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file.  As  sn 
experiment  the  p^oe  to  now  a  vohintaxy  service,  except  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  for  wlrfcb  dties  peasants  are  conscripted 
for  the  police  under  army  conditions.  The  recruiting  super- 
intending oommiltee,  travelKng  through  districts,  supervise 
every  ballot,  and  work  under  stringent  rubs  which  render 
systematic  bribery  dlfficulL  The  recruits  who  draw  unlucky 
numbers  at  19  years  of  age  are  sddom  called  up  tffl  they  are 
23,  when  they  are  summoned  by  name  and  escorted  by  a  police- 
man to  CeJro.  To  prevent  substitution  on  the  Journey  each 
recruit  wears  a  string  girdle  sealed  in  lead.  Theperiods  of  service 
are:  with  the  coloun,  5  years;  in  the  reserve,  5  years,  during 
wMd)  time  they  may  be  oUed  up  for  police  service,  manoeuvres^ 
&c.  The  pay  is  ££.3,  X4S.  per  annum  for  sll  services,  and  the 
liberal  scale  of  rations  of  meat,  bread  and  rice  remains  as  before 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  value  of  pay  and  food  received  is 
greatly  enhanced.  So  also  wRfa  the  pension  and  promotiofl 
regulstions.  Thty  were  in  t8B«  auffidchfly  liberal  on  paper; 
'  but  had  never  been  carried  into  effect. 
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TIm  efforts  of  48  American  offioen,  wKo  under  Gen.  C.  P.  Stone 
sealously  served  Ismail,  had  entixely  failed  to  overcome  Egyptian 
venality  end  iatrigue;  and  in  spile  of  the  military  Kbools,  with 
a  comprehensive  syllabus,  the  only  perceptible  difference  between 
the  Egyptian  officer  and  private  in  1S79  consisted,  acooiding 
to  one  of  the  Americans,  in  the  fact  that  the  first  was  the  product 
of  the  harem,  and  the  second  of  the  field.  Marshal  Marmont, 
irriting  in  1830,  mentions  the  capacity  of  the  Egyptians  for 
enduranoei  and  it  was  tested  in  1883,  especially  in  the  and 
Brigade,  since  its  officers  (Turks  and  Egyptians),  anxious  to 
excel  as  drill-masters,  worked  their  men  not  only  from  mom 
till  cyty  but  also  by  lamplight  in  the  corridors  of  the  bamcksw 
On  the  31st  March  2883,  ten  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
draft  of  recruits,  about  5600  men  went  through  the  oercmonial 
parade  movements  as  practised  by  the  British  guards  in  Hyde 
Park,  with  unusual  precision.  The  British  officers  had  acquired 
the  words  of  command  in  Turkish,  as  used  in  the  old  army,  an 
attempt  to  substitute  Egyptian  words  having  failed  owing  to 
lack  of  crisp,  shaip-eounding  words.  As  the  Egyptian  brigadier, 
who  had  spent  some  years  in  Berlin,  spoke  German  fluently, 
and  it  was  also  understood  by  the  senior  British  officers,  that 
language  waa  used  for  aU  commands  given  by  the  sirdar  on 
that  special  parade.  The  British  drill-book,  minus  about  one* 
third  of  the  least  serviceable  movements,  was  translated  by  an 
English  officer,  and  by  1900  every  necessary  British  official 
book  had  been  published  in  English  and  Arabic,  except  the  new 
Recruiting  Law  (1885)  and  a  manufacturing  manual,  for  which 
French  and  Arabic  editions  are  in  use.  "^e  discipline  of  the 
old  army  had  been  regulated  by  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Code 
NapokoB,  which  waa  inadequate  for  an  Eastern  army,  and  tho 
Sirdar  replaced  it  by  the  British  Army  Act  of  1881,  slightly 
modified^  and  printed  in  Arabic* 

The  task  undertaken  by  the  small  body  of  British  officers 
was  difficult.  There  was  not  one  point  in  the  former  adniinistr»- 
Uon  of  the  army  acceptable  to  English  gentlemen.  That  there 
bad  been  no  adequate  auxiliary  departments,  without  which 
an  army  cannot  move  or  be  efficient,  was  compantively  a  minor 
difficulty.  To  succeed,  it  was  essential  that  the  feliah  should 
be  taught  that  discipline  might  be  strict  without  being  oppressive, 
that  pay  and  rations  would  be  fairly  distributed,  that  brutal 
usage  by  superiors  would  be  checked,  that  complaints  would  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  impartial  justice  meted  out  to 
solcUers  of  all  ranks.  An  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  summer 
of  1883  gave  the  Brituh  officers  their  first  chance  of  acquiring 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  men,  and  the  opportunity 
was  nobly  utilixed.  While  the  patient  fcUah,  resigned  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty,  saw  the  ruling  Egyptian  class  hurry 
away  from  Cairo,  he  saw  also  those  of  his  comrades  who  were 
ttrickm  tenderly  nursed,  soothed  in  death's  straggles,  and  in 
many  cases  actually  washed,  laid  out  and  interred  by  their  new 
self-sacrificing  and  determined  masters.  The  regeneration  of 
the  fellahin  army  dates  from  that  epidemic. 

When  the  Egyptian  Army  of  the  Delta  was  dispersed  at 
l^cll  el-Kebir,  the  khedive  had  40,000  troops  in  the  Sudan, 
scattered  from  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea  to  laoo  m.  towards  the 
west,  and  from  Wadl  Haifa,  1500  m.  southward  to  Wadelai, 
near  Albert  Nyanza.  These  were  composed  of  Turks,  Albanians, 
Circassians  and  some  Sudanese.  Ten  thousand  fellahin ,  collected 
in  March  1883,  mainly  from  Anbi's  former  forces,  set  out  from 
Ducm,  100  m.  south  of  Khartum,  in  Sq>lember  1883,  under 
Hicks  Pasha,  a  daimtless  retired  Indian  Army  officer,  to  vanquish 
the  Mahdi.  They  disappeared  in  the  deserts  of  K^rdofan, 
where  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Mahdists  about  50  m.  soutK 
of  £1  dbcid.  In  the  wave  of  successful  rebellion,  except  at 
Khartum,  few  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  killed  when  the 
posts  fcU,  loQg  residence  and  local  family  ties  rendering  easy 
their  assimilation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Mahdists. 

Baker  Pasha,  with  about  4000  constabulary,  who  were  old 
loldiers,  attempted  to  relieve  Tokar  in  February  1884.  He  waa 
attacked  by  z;oo  tribesmen  and  uttcriy  routed,  losing  4  Krupp 
guns,  2  machine  guns  and  3000  rifles.  Only  1400  Egyptians 
the  slaughter. 


The  aifdar  made  tn  Attenpt  to  laiie  a  battalton  of  AlbaniaiM, 
but  the  few  men  obtained  mutfaiied  when  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Sudan,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable,  after  the  ringleaders 
had  been  executed,  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  rely  on  blacks  to 
stiffen  the  fellahin.  Then  the  9th  (Sudanese)  Battalion  was 
created  for  service  at  Suakin,  and  four  others  having  been 
successively  added,  these  (with  one  exception— at  G^lareQ 
have  since  borne  the  bnmt  of  ail  the  fighting  which  has  been 
done  by  the  khedivial  troops.  The  Egyptian  tnopa  in  Che 
operations  near  Suakin  behaved  wdl;  and  there  were  many 
instances  of  personal  gaUantfy  by  individual  soldiers.  In  the 
autumn  of  1884,  when  a  British  expedition  went  up  (he  ^ifle  to 
endeavour  to  relieve  the  heroic  Gordon,  besieged  in  Khartiira, 
the  Egyptians  did  remarkably  good  worlL  on  the  Bne  of  com- 
munication from  Assittt  to  Korti,  a  distance  of  800  m.,  and  the 
training  and  experience  thus  gained  were  of  great  value  in  all 
subsequent  operations.  The  honesty  and  discipline  of  the 
feUah  were  shown  to  be  undoubtedly  of  a  high  order.  When  the 
crews  of  the  whale-boats  were  conveying  stores^  the  forwarding 
officera  tried  to  keep  brandy  and  such  like  medical  comforta 
from  the  European  crews,  coflEee  and  teafrom  Canadian  voyagem 
and  sugar  from  Kroo  Ix^  The  onfy  immaculate  carrier  was 
the  Egyptian.  A  large  sum  of  specie  having  failed  under  British 
escort  to  reach  Denp>la,  an  eqiiivalftot  aum  was  handed  to  on 
Egjrptian  lieutenant  of  six  months'  service,  with  xe  men,  and 
duly  reached  its  destination. 

Twelve  years  later  the  standard  of  honesty  was  unimpaired, 
and  the  British  offioen  had  Imparted  energy  and  activity  into 
Egyptians  of  all  ranks.  The  intelligent  professional  knowledge 
of  the  native  oflicers,  taught  under  British  gentlemen,  and  tha. 
oonstant  hard  work  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  fcUah  aoldien, 
were  the  main  lacton  of  the  succesa  achieved  at  Omdunnan  on 
the  and  of  September  1898.  The  large  depots  of  stoics  at 
Assuan,  Haifa  and  Ooagola  oould  only  be  cursorily  supervised 
by  British  officers,  and  yet  when  the  stora  vera  received  at  the 
advance  depot  the  losses  were  infinitesimals 

By  nature  the  feUah  is  imwsrlike.  Bom  in  the  valley  of  a 
great  river,  he  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Bengali,  who 
exists  under  similar  conditions;  but  the  Eorptiaa  nmtutu 
has  proved  capable  of  greater  improvement.  He  b  •fegrp* 
stronger  in  frame,  and  can  undergo  greater  exertion.  ^^^^^ 
Singulariy  unemotional,  he  stood  steady  at  Tell  d-  '^'^'^ 
Kcbir  after  Arobi  Pasha  and  all  his  officers,  from  general  to  sub- 
alicm,  had  fled,  and  gave  way  only  when  decimated  by  the 
British  field  artillery  firing  case  shot.  At  El  Teb^  however,  in 
1884  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sUughtered  by  tribesmen  formeriy 
despised,  and  <mly  about  oao>fourth  of  the  fovce  under  General 
Valentine  Baker  escaped.  Baker  Pasha's:  force  was  termed 
constabulary,  yet  his  men  were  all  old  soldien,  though  new  to 
their  galbnt  leader  and  to  the  small  band  of  their  brave  but 
strange  British  officers.  Since  that  fatal  day,  however,  osany 
of  the  fellahin  have  shown  they  are  capable  of  devoted  conduct, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  raise  io  the  aoftdieD  a  senae  of  self* 
respect,  and,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  oppression,  of  veracity. 
The  barrack-square  drill  was  smart  under  the  old  system,  but 
there  was  no  fire  discipUne,  sad  all  individuality  was  crushed. 
Now  t)oth  are  encouraged,  and  the  men,  receiving  their  fuH 
rations,  are  unsurpassable  in  endurance  at  work  and  in  marching 
All  the  troops  pment  In  the  surprise  fight  when  the  Dervish 
force  was  destroyfd.at  Firket  in  June  1896  had  oovered  long 
disunces,  and  one  battalion  (the  loth  Sudanese)  accomplished 
99  m.  within  7s  hours,  including  the  mtfrch  back  to  railhead 
immediately  after  the  action.  The  troops  under  Colooel  Panons, 
Royal  Artillery,  who  beat  the  Dervishes  at  Gedaref,  were  so 
short  of  British  officers  that  allorden  were  necessarily  given  in 
Arabic  and  carried  to  oommaftden  of  units  by  Arabs.  While 
an  Egyptian  battalion  was  attacking  in  line,  it  was  halted  to 
repel  a  rush  from  the  rear,  and  front  and  rear  ranks  were  omul- 
taneously  engaged,  firing  in  opposite  directions— yet  the  fellahin 
were  absolutely  steady;  they  shot  well  and  showed  no  signs  of 
trepidation.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  was  there  any  exultation 
after  their  victory.    It  has  been  aptly  said  "  the  fellah  would 
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nake  ha  adiqirtble  ioldler  if  he  only  wished  to  kfll  tone  one!" 
The  feUahin  (wniih  thite  tqaadrons,  fivt  battetics»  three  garrison 
artillefy  ownpinies  aad  nliie  battalwm. 

The  wett-edocated  Egsrptlaa  officer,  with  his  natural  aptitude 
ior  figures,  does  subordinate  regimental  routine  carefully,  and 
works  wci  when  saporrised  by  men  of  stnmger  character.  The 
ordinaiy  EgjnHtaa  is  not  self-reliant  or  enetgettc  by  nature,  and, 
like  moat  Eastara  people,  ftnda  it  dilfiadt  to  be  impartial  where 
duty  aad  family  or  other  personal  relations  are  in  the  balance. 
The  black  soldier  bas,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  finest 
fightmg  qualities.  This  was  observed  by  British  oflkers,  from 
the  ttaw  of  the  prelininary  epeimtloas  about  Kosha  and  at  the 
action  near  Ginnb  ia  December  tSBs  down  to  the  brilliant 
operatkMBsin  the  pursuit  of  the  MahdlsU  on  the  Blue  Nile  after 
the  action  of  Gedaref  (sabsci|ueat  to  the  battle  of  Omdurman), 
and  the  fighting  in  Koidoite  in  1899^  whkh  itsulted  in  the  death 
of  the  khalifa  aad  his  amixs. 

Black  soldiers  served  ia  the  antoy  of  Mehemet  All,  but  their 
fighting  vaine  was  not  then  duly  appreciated.  Prior  to  the  death 
of  the  khalifa,  many  of  his  sohtters  deserted  to  join  their  brethren 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  sirdar's  troops,  during  the  gradual 
advance  up  the  Nile.  After  rS^Q  many  more  enlisted:  the 
greater  number  %rere  ShiUuks  and  Dinkas  coming  from  the 
oountry  between  Fashoda  and  the  equatorial  provinces,  but  a 
psoportioa  came  from  the  western  bordefs  of  the  Sudan,  and  some 
from  Wadai  aad  Bbnra.  Many  were  absoiote  savages,  difficult 
to  control,  wayward  and  thoughtless  Hie  children.  Sudanese 
are  very  excitable  aad  apt  to  get  out  of  hand;  unlike  the  fellahs 
they  are  aot  fond  of  drill,  and  are  slow  to  acquire  it^  but  their 
dash,  pugnadotts  instincts  and  desire  to  close  with  an  enemy, 
are  valuable  military  qualities.  The  Sudanese,  moreover,  shoot 
better  than  the  fellahin,  whose  eyesight  is  often  defcciivei  The 
Sudanese  captain  can  seldom  read  or  write;  and  is  therefore 
in  the  hantb  of  the  Egyptian-bora  company  quartermastcr- 
aergeant  as  regards  pay  and  clothing  acoouats.  He  is  slow,  and 
as  a  rule  has  little  knowledge  of  drill.  NevettheleaB  he  is  sell- 
rdiant,  anch  respected  by  his  men,  and  can  be  trusted  inthe 
field  to  cany  oat  any  orders  received  from  his  BtilHh  officor. 
The  most  effideat  ooaipaaies  in  the  Sudaoieta  battalions  are 
apparstitly  those  m  which  the  captafas  is  a  black  and  the  Ueu- 
tcnaais  are  Egyptians. 

In  1906  the  Egyptian  army,  with  a  total  estabOsbment  of  18,000, 
coaaiatod  of  thtte  «)ttadn>M  of  cavalry  (one  eomooaed  of  Sudanete) 
each  aambering  116  mem  foor  battenes  of  field  artiUcry  and  a 
Maxim  battery,  honca  and  mules  bdna  uaed,  with  a  total  strength  of 
1257  of  an  ranks:  the  camel  corps,  026  of  all  ranks  (fellahin  and 
SiMnneae);  and  mne  fcRahin  and  ttx  Sudanete  infantry  battalions, 
10,631  of  an  ranka.  Eveiy  battalion  receives  two  additional  €om> 
paniaa  00  aMbillaaticm  and  takes  the  field  with  aix  companies. 

The  amument  of  the  Infantry  is  Martini-Hemy  rifle  and  bayonet ; 
of  the  cav^ry,  lance,  sword  and  carbine. 

There  are  seven  gunlxnts  on  the  Nile. 

The  medical  department  (raomniatd  ia  iBSt  by  Suigeon-Major 
I.  G.  Ro0Bsat  the  tiaw  of  the  cholera  epidemic)  controls  in  pcaot 
fourteen  station  hospitala,  and  in  war  furnishes  a  m<^ile  fidd^boa- 
^lal  to  each  brigade.  There  are  also  veterinaiy  station  hospitals. 
The  supply  department  oontrob  milb  at  Tura.  Haifa  and  Khartum. 

The  atiiiiaeMt  system  of  adtecting  British  oflkers,  originated  by  the 
first  sirdar  la  1M3.  is  shown  by  the  fact  that«f  the  24  employed  in 
creating  the  army,  14  roae  to  be  genemls.  The  competition  for 
employment  m  the  army  is  stiU  severe.  In  1908  there  were  140 
Bntish  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officen.  Four  of  the  fellahin 
battalions  were  officered  by  Oriantatoi  in  the  other  five,  British 
oflioers  commanded.  Seven  offioen  were  employed  with  the  aktillery, 
six  with  the  camel  corps.  Each  of  the  Sudanese  battalions  had  four 
Britbh  officers,  and  each  squadron  of  cavalry  one.  Twelve  medical 
and  two  veterinary  officers  are  aho  employed  departmentally,  as 
weU  as  officers  acting  as  directors  of  aappiy.  ftc  Since  the  aasump- 
tioa  of  command  by  the  third  sirdar.  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord) 
Kitchener,  the  ordnance,  supply  and  engineer  services  have  been 
separately  administered,  ami  a  financial  secretary  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preparirw  the  budget,  making  contracts,  &c  The  total 
annual  eapendiiurs  is  £500.000. 

The  reorgantoed  military  school  system  under  British  ooatrol.  for 
supplying  oBkcrs.  dates  from  1887.  The  course  bsts  for  about  two 
years,  and  two  hundred  students  can  be  accommodated.  After  the 
reconqnest  of  the  Sudan  one*fourth  of  the  cadets  in  the  military 
acbool  of  Cairo  were  Sudanese.  Lattr,  however,  the  Sudanese  cadets 
Hers  transfened  tea  brsacb  school  at  Khartum. 


The  amy  rahed  by  the  first  sirdar  in-^Jannary  r88s  waa  highty 
commended  for  its  work  on  the  line  of  communication  in  iS&i-tlSs, 
and  iu  artillery  and  camelry  distinguished  themselves  in  the  action 
at  Kirbekan  in  February  1885.  Q)loneI  Sir  Francis  Crenfell  suc- 
ceeded General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  in  March  1885,  and  while  under 
his  command  the  army  continued  to  improve*  and  fought  successful 
actions  at  Gemaisa,Ajgin,Taaki  and  Tokar.  At  Tosia  the  Dervish 
force  was  neariy  annihilated.  In  March  1892  Colonel  Kitchener 
aucoeeded  General  Sir  Francu  Grenfell,  and  four  years  Later  began  his 
successful  reconquest  of  the  Sudan.  In  June  1806,  owing  to  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Major  Wingate,  a  perfected  system  ef 
secret  intelligence  enabled  the  sirdar  to  bring  an  overwhelmli^ 
force  of  6  to  I  arainst  the  Dervish  outpost  at  Ftrlcct  and  destroy  it. 
In  September  1896  a  sldrmtsh  at  Hafir,  with  similarly  successful 
tactics,  gave  the  British  commander  the  possessiott  of  Dongola. 
On  the  Tth  of  August  1897  Cokmel  Hunter  surprised  and  annihilated 
a  weak  Dervish  garrison  at  Abu  Hamcd,  to  which  plaoei  by  the  srst 
of  October  1897,  a  railway  had  been  kud  across  the  Kiibian  desert 
from  Wadi  Haifa,  a  distance  of  2jo  m.,  the  **  record  **  construction 
of  5too  yda  surveyed,  embanked  and  laid  in  one  day  having  been 
attamed.  On  the  26th  of  December  t897  the  luliaa  troops  handed 
over  Kaasala  to  Cokmel  PSrsona,  ILA.  On  the  8th  of  April  1898 
a  British  division,  with  the  Egyptian  army,  destroyed  the  Dervish 
force  under  the  amir  Mahmud  Ahmed,  on  the  Atbara  river  On  the 
2nd  of  September  the  khalifa  attacked  the  British*  Egyptian  troops 
at  Kerren  (near  Omdnrman),  and  being  routed,  his  men  dispereed; 
Khartum  was  ocoupiedt  and  on  the  19th  of  September  the  Egyptian 
flag  was  reboistcd  at  Faaboda.  On  the  22nd  of  September  1898 
Graaref  was  taken  from  the  amir  Ahmed  Fcdtl  by  Colonel  Parsons, 
and  on  the  26th  of  December  the  army  of  Ahmed  Fedil  was  finally 
defeated  and  diapersed  near  Roaetresk  The  khalifa's  army,  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  number,  after  several  unsuoceasftd.  engagements 
withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  where  it  was  attacked,  on  the  24th 
of  November  1899,  after  a  forced  march  by  Colond  Wingate,  and 
annihilated.  The  khalifa  himself  was  kilkd,  while  the  victor,  who 
had  joined  the  Egyptian  army  in  1883  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  first 
sirdar,  in  December  1809  became  the  fourth  sirdar,  as  Maiof^<«eaeral 
Sic  F.  R.  Wingate,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G..  D.S.O..  &c         CE.  Wa) 

II.  Ancient  Egypt 

A.  ExpUrotwn  end  Rtuarch. — Owing  to  its  early  develop* 
ment  of  a  high  civilization  with  written  records,  its  wealth, 
and  its  preservative  climate,  Egypt  is  the  country  which  most 
amply  repays  archaeological  research.  It  is  especially  those 
long  ages  during  which  Eml  was  an  independent  centre  of 
culture  and  govenunent,  betore  its  absorption  in  the  I^rsian 
empire  in  the  6th  century  s.c,  that  make  the  most  powerful 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  can  often  justify  this  appeal  by 
the  q>Iendour  of  the  monuments  representing  them.  Later, 
however,  the  history  of  Hellenism,  the  provincial  history  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  triumph  of  Islam 
successive^  receive  brilliant  illustration  in  Egypt. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century  travellers  be^an  to  bring  home 
specimens  of  ancient  Egyptian  handiwork:  a  valuable  stele 
from  Sakkara  of  the  bcgizming  of  the  Old  Kingdom  was  presented 
to  the  Ashmo^an  Museum  at  Oxford  in  1683.  In  the  following 
century  the  Englishman  R.  Pococke  (r 704-1765),  the  Dane 
F  L.  Norden  (170&-1742),  both  traveiiing  in  1737,  and  others 
later,  planned,  described  or  figured  Egyptian  ruins  in  a  primitive 
way  and  identified  many  of  the  sites  with  cities  named  in  classical 
authors.  Napoleon's  great  military  expedition  in  1798  was 
accompanied  by  a  scientific  commission  including  artists  and 
archaeologists,  the  results  of  whose  labours  fill  several  of  the 
magnificent  volumes  of  the  Dcscri^ion  de  r£fypie,  7  he 
antiquities  collected  by  the  eapedition,  including  the  famous 
Rosetta  stone,  were  ceded  to  the  British  government  at  the 
capitulation  of  Alexandria,  in  1801,  Thereafter  Mehemet  Ali 
threw  Egypt  freely  open  to  Europeaiks,  and  a  busy  traffic  in 
antiquities  began,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  consuls  of 
different  powers.  From  the  year  1820  onwards  the  growth  of 
the  European  collections  was  rapid,  a^id  Champollion's  decipher- 
ments (see  bek>w,  $  "  Language  and  Writing  ")  of  the  biero* 
glyphic  inscriptions,  dating  from  rSar,  added  fresh  impetus  to 
the  fashion  of  collecting,  in  spite  of  doubts  as  to  tbar  trust- 
worthiness. In  1827  a  combined  expedition  led  by  CbampoUioa 
and  Rosellini  was  despatched  by  the  governments  of  France 
and  Tuscany,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  valuable  wo^ 
in  copying  scenes  and  inscriptions.  But  the  greatest  of  sucb 
expeditions  was  that  of  Lepsius,  under  the  auspices  of  tha 
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Prussian  government,  in  1842-1845.  Its  labotin  embac«d  not 
<only  Egypt  and  Nubia  (as  far  as  Khartum)  bot  also  the  Egyptian 
monuments  in  Sinai  and  Syria;  its  immense  harvest  of  material 
is  of  the  highest  value,  the  new  deyice  of  taking  paper  impres- 
sions or  "  squeezes  "  giving  Lcpsius  a  gveat  advantage  over  his 
predecessors,  similar  to  that  which  was  later  conferred  by  the 
photographic  camera. 

.  A  new  period  was  opened  in  Egyptian  exploration  in  1858 
wh«i  Maiiette  was  appointed  director  of  archaeological  woarks 
in  Egypt,  Ins  duties  being  to  safeguard  the  monuments  and 
prevent  their  exploitation  by  dealers.  As  early  as  1835  Mehemet 
All  had  given  orders  for  a  museum  to  be  formed;  little  however, 
was  accomplished  before  the  whole  of  the  resulting  collection 
was  given  away  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria  in  1855. 
Mariette,  who  was  appointed  by  the  viceroy  Said  Pasha  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  government,  succeeded  in  making 
his  office  affective  and  permanent,  in  spite  of  political  intrigues 
and  the  whims  of  an  Oriental  ruler;  he  also  secured  a  building 
on  the  island  of  Bulak  (Bulaq)  for  a  viceregal  museum  in  which 
the  results  of  his  explorations  could  be  permanently  housed. 
Supported  by  the  French  interest,  the  established  character 
Of  this  work  as  a  department  of  the  Egsrptian  government 
(which  also  claims  the  ancient  sites)  has  been  fully  recognized 
since  the  British  occupation.  The  "  Service  of  Antiquities  " 
now  boasts  a  large  annual  budget  and  employs  a  number  of 
European und  native officuls— a  chrector,  curator^of  the  museum, 
European  inspectors  and  native  sub-inspectors  of  provinces 
(at  Luxor  for  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  at  Assiut  for  Middle 
Egypt  and  the  Fayum,  at  Mansura  for  Lower  Egypt,  besides  a 
European  official  in  charge  of  the  government  excavations  at 
Memphis) .  The  museum,  no  longer  the  property  of  an  individual, 
was  removed  in  1889  from  the  small  building  at  Bulak  to  a  disused 
palace  at  Giza,and  since  1902  has  been  established  at  Kasr-en-Nil, 
Cairo,  in  a  special  building,  of  ample  size  and  safe  from  fireimd 
flood  In  the  year  1881  the  directorship  of  the  mnseum  was 
temporarily  uhdertaken  by  Prof.  Maspcro,  who  resumed  it  in 
1899.  The  admirably  conducted  Archaeological  Survey  of  the 
portion  of  Nubia  threatened  by  the  raising  of  the  Assuan  dam 
is  in  the  charge  of  another  department— the  Survey  department, 
directed  for  many  years  up  to  1909  by  Captam  H.  G.  Lyons. 
Non-offldat  agencies  (supported  by  voluntary  contributions) 
for  exploration  in  Egypt  comprise  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund^ 
started  in  London  in  x88i ,  with  its  two  branches,  viz.  the  Archaco;> 
logical  Survey  (1890)  for  copying  and  publishing  the  monuments 
alK>ve  ground,  and  the  Graeco-Roman  Branch  (1897),  well  knowm 
through  the  brilliant  work  in  Greek  papyri  of  B.  P  Grenfetl  and 
A.  S.  Hunt;  and  the  separate  Research  Account  founded  by 
Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Pctrie  in  London  (Uhi%trs?ty  College) 
m  1896,  and  smce  1905  called  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
in  ISgypt  (see  especially  Meicpris).  The  Mission  archiologique 
franiaise  au  Cmre,  established  as  a  school  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  i88t,  was  re-organized  in  t9or  on  a  lavish  scale  under  the 
title  Irutitul  fran^is  d'arcklologie  orientale  du  Caite^  and  domi- 
ciled with  printing-press  and  library  in  a  fine  buildhig  near  the 
museum.  As  the  result  of  an  excellent  bargain,  it  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Munira  palace  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city- 
An  archaeologist  is  attached  to  the  German  general  consulate  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  German  museums,  and  is  dirtetor  of 
the  German  Institute  of  Archaeology.  The  Orient-GescUschaft 
(German  Orient-Society)  has  worked  in  Egypt  since  1901  with 
brilliant  results.  Excavations  and  explorations  are  also  con* 
ducted  annually  by  the  agents  of  universities  and  museums  in 
Enj^nd,  America  and  Germany,  and  by  private  explorers, 
concessions  being  granted  generally  on  the  terms  that  the 
Egyptian  government  shall  retain  half  of  the  anfiquities  dis- 
covered, while  the  other  half  remains  for  the  finders. 

The  era  of  scientific  excavation  began  with  FlAndetS  Petrie*s 
?rork  at  Tknis  in- 1883.  Previous  explorers  kept  scientific  aims 
in  view,  but  the  idea  of  scientific  archaeology  wu  not  realised 
by  them.  The  procedure  in  scientific  excavation  is  directed 
to  collecting  and  interpreting  all  the  information  that  can  be 
Mitained  from  the  c^caratioo  as  to  the  history  and  nattiie  of 


the  site  explored,  be  it  town,temple,hottse,  cemtiery  or  individual 
grave,  wasting  no  evidence  that  results  from  it  touching  the 
endless  problems  which  scientific  archaeology  affords-^whether 
in  regard  to  arts  and  crafts,  manners  and  customs*  kaguage, 
history  or  beliefs.  This  is  a  totally  different  tUng  from  mere 
hunting  for  inscriptions,  statues  or  other  portable  objects  which 
will  present  a  greater  or  less  value  In  theauelves  evea.v^en  torn 
from  their  context.  Such  may,  of  course  iana  the  greater 
part  of  the  harvest  and  working  material  of  a  sdentific  excavator; 
their  presence  is  most  welcome  to  him,  but  tJbeir  complate  absence 
need  be  no  bar  to  his  attainment  of  important  historical  results. 
The  absence  of  scientific  excavation  in  Egypt  was  deplored  by 
the  Scottish  archaeologist  Alexatider  Heuy  Rhind  (1833-1863), 
as  early  as  1862.  Since  Flinders  Pfetrie  bcgsii,  the  general  level 
of  research  has  gradually  risen,  axid^  while  nduch  is  shamefully 
bad  and  destructive*  there  is  at  certain  proportion  that  fully 
realizes  the  requirements  of  scientific  archaeology. 

AniiquUift,  SUa^  (re. — ^The  remains  for  archaeological  in- 
vestigation m  Egypt  may  be  loughly  dasaiiied  as  material  and 
literary:  to  the  latter  belong  the  texta  on  papyri  and  the 
ioscriptiona»  to  the  lormer  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  with  the 
temples,  fortifications  and  bouses;  remains  of  roads,  canals, 
quames  and  other  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  andent 
topography;  the  larger  monuments*  as  obelisks,  statues,  stelae, 
&c.;  and  finally  the  smaU  aAtiquiticsr— utenoilS)  clothes,  weapona, 
amulets,  &c  Where  moisture  can  reach  the  aatiquities  theft' 
preservation  is  no- better  in  Egypt  thaa  it  wotdd  have  been  In 
other  countries;  for  this  reason  ail  the  papyri  in' the  Delta  have 
perished  unless  they  happen  to  have  been  charred  by  fire.  A 
terrible  pest  is  a  kind  of  termite  which  is  locally  abundant  and 
has  probably  visited  most  parts  of  Egypt  at  one  time  or  another, 
destroying  aU  dead  vecetable  or  animal  material  in  the  80U  that 
was  not  specially  protected. 

In  i«wer  Egypt  the  dties  built  of  crude  brick  were  veiy 
numerous,  especially  alter  the  7th  century  s.a,  but  owing  to 
the  value  of  stone  vety  few  of  thelt  monuknenta  have  wtapfd 
destruction:  even  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  marked  their 
sites  fucn&h  k  valuable  numuse  for  the  fields  and  in  consequence 
are  mpidly  disappearing.  Granite  aad  other  fasid  stonfes,  having 
but  a  limited  use  (lor  millstones. and  the  like),  have  the  best 
chance  of  survival  At  Bubaslis,  Tanis,  Behbeit  (Ismm)  and 
HeliopoUs.  considerable  stone  remains  h^ve  been  discoveiied. 
In  the  north  of  the  Delta  wherever  salt  marshes  have  prevented 
cultivation  in  Modem  tiroes,  the  mounds,  such  as  these  of 
Petusium,  still  stand  to  their  full  height,  and  the  more  important 
are  covered  with  ruins  of  brick  structures  of  Byzantine  and 
Arab  date. 

Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  were  less  busy  and  prosperoqs  In 
the  later  ages  than  Lower  Egypt.  There'  was  consequently 
somewhat  less  consumption  of  the  old  Stone-work.  Moreover, 
in  many  places  equally  good  material  could  be  obtained  without 
much  difficulty  from  the  diffs  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile.  Yet 
even  the  buried  portions  of  limestone  buildings  have  seldom  been 
permitted  to  survive  on  the  cultivated  land;  the  Nubian  sand- 
stone of  Upper  Egypt  was  of  comparalivdy  little  value,  and, 
generally  speaking,  buildings  in  that  material  have  fallen  into 
decay  rather  than  been  destroyed  by  quarrying. 

Starting  from  Cairo  and  going  southward  we  have  first  the 
great  pyramid-field,  with  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  as  its  centre; 
stretching  from  Abtt  RoSsh  on  the  north  to  Llsht  on  the  south, 
it  is  followed  by  the  pyramid  group  of  Dahshar,  the  more  isolated 
pyramids  of  MedQm  and  IIIabQn,  and  that  of  Haw2ra  in  the 
Fayfim.  On  the  east  bank  are  the  limestone  quarries  of  Turn 
and  Masflra*  opposite  Memphis.  South  «f  the  Faytim  on  the 
western  border  of  the  desert  are  the  tombs  of  DeshAsha,  Mci^ 
and  Assifit,  and  on  the  east  bank  those  of  Beni  Hasan,  the  rock- 
cut  temple  of  Speos  Artemidos,  the  tombs  of  £1  BenJia  and 
Shteikh  Said;  the  tombs  and  stelae  of  El  Amama  with  the  ahibaster 
quarries  of  Hanub  in  the  desert  behind  them,  and  the  tombs  of 
Deir  el  Gebriwi.  Beyond  AssiCit  are  the  tombs  of  Droqka  and 
Rifa,  the  temples  of  Abydos  and  Dendcra,  and  the  tombs,  &c.« 
at  Akhmlm  and  Kasr cs SaiySd.  Farther soutbast theiCap«Ade«g 
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Theheftoflt  botii  sda  df  the  fiver,  (he  temple  M  Csiia,  the 
ruins  and  tombs  of  £1  Kll»,  the  temple  of  EdfO,  the  quarries  of 
Sibils  aad  tho  umple  of  Ooibos,  foUeiwed  by^the  inscribed  rocks 
of  tiie  First  Cstsssct,  the  lonbs  tnd  qosrriles  of  Aasuaa'^Hid  the 

lo  Nubis,  owioK  to  tlw  poverty  of  the  country  aind  its  sdsMy 
popuUtioii»  (bo  pooiiortion  of  fBOovmehts  -sorviviB^  is  infinitely 
greater  than  in  E^y^  Here  are  the  templerof  Ikb6d,  the 
temple  ud  quarries  of  Kertassi,  the  temples  of  Kalabsha,  Bit 
d  WaU,  Dead&r,  Gcrf  Husta,  Dukka,  Maharaka,  Es-Scba'a* 
*Amlda  and  Oefr*  the  grottos  of  Ettcs  ya,  the  tombs  ef  Anibd, 
the  temple  of  Uxbn,  the  greet  i<ock<4eiBplos  of  Abl^mbel,  the 
teii«4cs  at  Jebd  Adda  and  Wadi  HsMa,  the  lortt  and  tcDipleS  et 
Scmaa,  the  tcmpks  of  Aasiss  (Miemftic)  and  SOleb,  Beyond  are 
the  Ethoopiao  tempks  and  pyiamids  of  Jebel  Barkal  aadthe  other 
pyramids  of  Napata  at  Tangaasi,  &c,  the  still  fauer  pyramids'  of 
Mcroe  at  Begscswla,  and  the  tempftn  of  Messuwartt  a»d  NigA 
reaching  to  iritbai<  50  oiL  of  KfaartOnL 

Qutaids  tlie  Nile  valley  on  the  west  are  temples  in  the  Oitat 
and  little  Oases  And  the  Oasis  of  Ammon;  on  the  east  quarries 
and  stdac  on  the  HammamAt  road  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  mines 
and  other  remains  at  Wadi  Maghlia  add  Sectbit  el  KhAdim  in 
the  Sinai  peninwila.  In  Syria  there  are  tablett  of  cbnqocst  on 
the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el  Kdb. 

Of  the  coUeclions  of  Eg]rptian>  mtiqnities  hi  public  nnistumsy 
those  of  the  British  Museum,  Ldden,  Beriin,  the  Louvre,  Turin 
were  sbcady  very  important  in  the£nt  half  of  tlM  19th  century, 
also  in  a  leas  dciteetiwK  of  Fbrence,  Bok)gna  and  the  Vatican^ 
Host  of  these  have  since  been  gieatly  iacreaied  and  many  others 
have  bctt  created.  By  far.  the  hugest  ooUectiott  m  the  world 
is  that  St  Cslm.  In  America  the  museums  and  universities  of 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia*  San  Fraadsoo  and  New  York 
have  ooUections  of  gvester  or  leas-  ntterest.  Besides  these  the 
museums  !of  Edinbuiqih,  Li^rpool,  Manchester  and  Otford  are 
BDteworthy  in  Great  Britafai  for  their  Egyptian  antiquitks, 
as  ass  those  of  St  Petenbuig,  Vienna,  Maisdlles,  -  Munich, 
Copedbagen^  FSlermo  and  Athens;  there  are  also  collections 
in  most  of  the  British  CDbnies.  Private  oolfectioiisase  numerous. 

IMervj  Beeords»~^In  estimating  the  aouiccs  of  infotmation 
icgaiding  pfc-QiriStiatt  Egypt,  the  native  souiccs,  first  opened 
to  us  by  ChampoUion,  are  infinitely  the  most  important.  With 
very  few  exceptbns  they  are  conteroponury  with  the  evoits 
which  they  raconL  Of  the  composition  oif  history  and  the 
description  of  their  own  mannM  and  customs  by  the  Egyptians 
for  posterity,  few  trsces  have  reached  our  day.  Consequently 
the  information  derived  from  their  monumentSt  in  spite  of  thdr 
great  abundance,  is  of  a  fortuitous  cbacscter.  Fbr  one  eariy 
papyrus  that  survivo,  many  millions  must  have  pierkhed.  If 
the  joumkb  of  accounts^  the  ktten  and  business  documents, 
bad  come  down  to  us  en  wuuu,  they  would  no  doubt  hove  yielded 
to  lescatch  the  history-and  life  of  Egypt  day  by  day;  but  those 
that  now  represent  a  thousand  years  of  the  OU  Kingdom  and 
Middle  Kingdom  together  would  nob  half  fUl  an  -ordinary  mukii- 
ment  chest.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  reooids  on  stone  have 
sunrivsd^  but  thatanevetft  should  be  insoribcd  on  stone  depends 
en  a  vaiiety  of  drcumstanoesand  not  necessarily  on  its  importance. 
Theremay  seem  to  be  ngreat  abundsnceofr  Egyptian  monuments, 
but  they  have  to  cover  an  enormous  space  of  time,  snd  even  in 
tlae  periods  which  are  best  reprtaented^  gravestones  recording 
the  oames  of  private  pemoos  with  a  pmyer  or  two  are  scarcely 
material  for  history.  A  scrap  of  annals  has  been  found  extending 
from  the  cariicst  times  to  the  Vth  Dyaasty,  ss  well  as  a  very 
fragmentaiy  list  of  kings  reaching  naarty  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  to  help  out  the  scattered  data  of  the  other 
monumencs.  As  to  manhers  and  customs,  idthough  wto  pomess 
no  systematic  descriptions  of  them  from,  a  native  source,  the 
native  artists  and  scribes  have  presented  as  with  eaceptionaUy 
rich  materials  in  the  psintcd  and  sculptured  scenes  of  the  tombs 
from  the  Oki  and  MMdle  Kingdoms  and  the  New  Empire.  For 
the  Deltaic  dynasties  these  aouroea  faU  abaokutelyv  thesoencs  being 
then  either  purely  religious  or  conventional  imitations  of  the 
fariftr  ones* 


Foftimatcfy  the  native  feeorch  are  hrgdy  supplemented  by 
others:  valuable  information  comes  from  cuneiform  literature 
belongiAg  to  tvib  widely  separated  periods:  The  first  group  b 
contemporaiy  mh  the  XVUIth  and  XDCth  Dynasties  and 
consists  In  (he  fint  place  of  the  Tell  el  Amama  tableU  with 
others-  relsted  to-  them,  oontainiog  the  reports  of  govemois 
of  the  Syrian  possesaions  of  Egypt,  and  the  correspondence  of 
the  khigs  of  Babykm,  Aasur,  Mitanni  and  Khatti  (the  HIttito) 
with  the  Fhaiaofas.  The  sequ^  to  this  is  furnished  by  Winckter's 
discovery  of  documents  relathig  to  Rsmeses  11.  of  the  XlXtfa 
Dynasty  In  the  Hittite  capital  at  Beghas  Keui  (see  aboHiTTiTES 
and  Ptxau).  The  other  group  comprises  the  annals  and  hi- 
soiptlons  of  the  Assyrian  kings  Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-psl, 
recording  their  faiyssions  of  Egypt  under  the  XXVth  Dynasty. 
There  are  also  a  few  references  to  Egypt  of  later  date  down  to 
the  reigh  of  Darius.  In  Hebre#  literature  the  Pentateuch,  the 
historical  books  and  the  prophets  alike  contain  scanty  but 
precious  information  regarding  Egypt.  Aramaic  papyri  written 
principally  by  Jews  of  the  Persian  period  (5th  century  b.c.) 
hive  been  found  at  Syene  and  Memphis. 

Of  all  (he  external  sources  the  literary  accounts  written  in 
Greek  are  the  most  valuable.  They  compite  fragments  of  the 
native  historign  Manetho,  the  descriptions  of  E^pt  in  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  thegebgraphical  accounts  of  Straboand  Ptolemy, 
the  treatise  of  Plutarch  on  lais  and  (Mrisand  other  monographs 
or  scattered  notices  of  less  Idipertance.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Alexander's  conquest,  of  the  Ptolemies  and  of  the 
Roman  occupation  b  almost  entirely  derived  from  Gredc  sources, 
and  in  fact  almost  the  same  mii^t  be  said  of  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
The  non>lltcrsry  Gredc  remains  hi  papyri  and  inscriptions 
which  are  being  found  in  great  abundance  throw  a  flood  of 
light  on  life  in  Egypt  and  the  admlnistratfen  of  the  country  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus  to  the  Arab  conquest.  On 
the  other  hand,  papyri  and  inscriptions  in  Latin  are  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  and  the  Uteraiy  remains  in  that  language  are  of 
small  importance  for  Egypt. 

Arabic  literature  appears  to  be  entirely  baiveU  of  authentic 
information  negardhig  the  earlier  condition  of  the  country. 
Two  cetfturies  of  unchallenged  Christianity  lAd  broken  almost 
completely  the  traditkms  of  paganism,  even  if  the  Moslems  had 
been  willing  to  oonskler  them,  either  in  their  ftodful  accounts 
of  the  originsof  dries,  Ike,  or  elsewhere 

B.  The  CmHtry  in  Andenl  Timesj^tht  native  name  of 
Egypt  was  Ktaii  <KM'T)i  clearly  meaning  "  the  black  land," 
Egypt  bebig  so  eaUed  frem  the  blackness  of  iu  alluvial  soil 
(cf;  Pint.  Del^,aO$>  cap.  53):  in  poetical  inscriptions  Kimi  Is 
often  opposed  10  TodiHt  '*  the  red  land,"  refetring  to  the  sandy 
deseits  around,  which  however,  would  probably  be  induded 
in  the  tenn  KemI  in  its  widest  sense.  Egypt  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Miaralm,  or^,  possibly  a  dual  form  describing  the  country  in- 
reference  to  its  two  great  natural  attd  bbtorical  divislens  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Egypt:  but  Mlsraim  (poetically 
sometimes  MftsOr)  often  means  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt 
being  named' Pathrost  ''the  south  land."  In  Assyrian  the  name 

w^  'Ma$ri,  MI^:  in  Arabic  it  is  Mifr,  ^..ap,  pronounced  Mast  in 

the  vulgar  dialect  of  Egypt.  These  names  are  certainly  of 
Semitie  origin  and  perhaps  derive  from  the  Assyrian  with  the 
meaning  "  frontier^aad "  (see  Mittani).  Winckler's  theory 
of  a  separate  Mu$ri  immeidiately  south  of  Palestine  is  now-  • 
goienlly  rejected  (see,  for  instance,  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  IsradiUn 
uud  Hire  Nachbantamme,  455)*  The  Greek  Atyvrror  (Aegyptus) 
Qccnss  as  early  as  Homer;  in  the  Oiyuty  it  b  the  name  of  the 
Nile  (masc.)  9S  well  as  of  the  oountiy  (fcm.):  later  at  was  con* 
fined  to  the  country.  Its  origm  b  very  obscure  (see  Pietach- 
mann  in  Pauly-Wbaowa,  RtaUntydopadu,  sjk  "Aigyptos"). 
Brugscb's  derivation  from  Hakcptah,  a  name  of  the  northera- 
capiuU  Memphb,  thoi^^  attractive,  b  unconfirmed. 

E0rpt  normally  incfaided  thO' whole  of  the  Nile  valley  frons 
the  First  Csaamct  to  the  sea;  pure  Egyptians,  however,  formed, 
the  p6))ulatioo  of  Lower  Nubia  above  the  Cst^sBct  in  paehisloriC' 
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Umcs;  at  sQme  periods  also  the  land  was  dividod  into  separate 
kingdoms,  while  «i  others  Egypt  stretched  southward  into 
Nubia,  and  it  generally  claimed  the  neighbouriog  Libyan  deserts 
and  oases  on  the  west  and  the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  east  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Sinai  and  the  Mediterranean  coast 
as  £ar  as  Rhinocorura  (£1  Arbh).  The  physical  features  in 
aodent  times  were  essentially  the  same  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  bed  ol  the  Nile  was  lower:  it  appears  to  have  men  by 
its  own  deposits  at  a  rate  of  about  4  in,  in  a  century.  In  the 
north  of  the  Delta,  however,  there  was  a  sinking  of  the  land, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  accumulations  on  aome  of  the 
andent  sites  there  extend  below  the  present  sea-level*  On  the 
other  hand  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sues  canal  the  land  may 
have  risen  bodily,  since  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Sues  has  been 
cut  off  by  a  bank  of  lock  from  the  Bitter  lakes,  which  were 
probably  joined  to  it  in  former  daya.  The  banks  of  the  Nile 
and  the  islands  in  it  axe  subject  to  gradual  but  constant  alteca- 
Uon— 'indeed,  several  andent  sites  have  been  much  eroded  or 
destroyed— and  the  main  volume  of  the  stream  may  in  ooune  of 
time  be  diverted  into  what  has  previously  been  a  secondary 
channel.  According  $0  the  chissical  writerit  the  mouths  or 
branches  of  the  Nile  in  the  Delta  were  five  in  number  (seven 
mduding  A  wo  that  were  artificial):  now  there  1^  only  two. 
In  Upper  Egypt  the  main  stream  tended  as  now  to  flow  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley*  while  to  the  west  was  a  parallel 
stream  corresponding  to  the  Bahr  Ynsuf.  From  the  latter 
a  canal  or  branch  led  to  the  Lake  of  Moeiis,  which,  until  the 
3rd  century  B.a,  filled  the  deep  dqxession  of  the  Fayum,  but 
is  now  represented  only  by  the  stron^^y  brackish  watea  ef  the 
Birket  el  KerOHj  left  in  the  deepest  part  The  area  of  alluvial 
land  has  probably  not  changed  greatly  in  historic  times.  The 
principal  changes  that  have  occurred  are  due  to  the  grip  which 
civilization  has  taken  upon  the  hind  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of.  years,  often,  weakening  but  now  firmer  than  ever.  In  early 
days  no  doubt  the  soil  was  cultivated  in  patches,  but  gradually 
a  great  system  of  canals  was  organised  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government,  both  for  irrigation  and  for  transport. 
The  wild  flora  of  the  alluvial  valley  was  probably  always  re- 
stricted and  eventually. was  reduced  almost  to  the  "  weeds  of 
tultivation,"  when  every  acre  of  loil,  at  one  period  of  the  year 
under  water,  and  at  anotherioasted  under  the  bunUng  heat  of  a 
semi-tropical  suQ,  was  carefully  tilled.  The  acaoia  abounded 
on  the  bordeis  of  the  valley,  but  the  groves  were  gradually  cut 
down  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter  and  the  charooal-bumer. 
The  desert  was  full  of  wild  life,  the  balance  of  nature  being 
preserved  by  the  carnivorous  animals  preying  on  the  herbivorous; 
trees  watered  by  .soakage  from  the  Nile  protected  the  under- 
growth and  cna>uraged  occasional  rainfall.  But  this  bahiacc 
was  upset  by  the  early  introduction  of  the  goat  and  later  of 
the  camel,  which  destroyed  the  sapling  trees,  while  tba  grown 
ones  fell  to  the  axe  of  the  woodcutter.  Thus  in  aU  probability 
the  Egyptian  deserts  have  become  far  poorer  in.  animals  and 
trees  than  they  were  in  primitive  times.  *  Muich  of  Lowar  Egypt 
was  left  in  a  wilder  slate  than  Upper  EgypU  The  marshy  lands 
in  the  north  were  the  resort  of  fishermen  and  fowlers,  and  the 
papyrus,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  a  regular  industry,  pro- 
tected an  abundance  of  wild  life.  The  abandonment  of  papyrus 
culture  in  the  8th  century  a.d.,  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  and 
the  inroads  of  the  sea,  luve  converted  much  of  that  country 
into  barren  salt  marsh,  which  only  years  of  draining  and  washing 
can  restore  to  fertility. 

The  rich  aKuvial  deposits  of  the  Nile  which  respond  so  readily 
to  the  efforts  of  the  tultivator  ensured  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Moulded  into  brick,  without  burning,  this  blade  clay  also  supplied 
the  common  wants  of  the  builder,  and  even  the  palaces  of  the 
ipeatest  Icings  were  constructed  of  crude  brick.  For  more  lasting 
and  ambitious  work  in  temples  and  tombs  the  ouiterials  could 
be  obtained  from  the  rocks  knd  deserts  of  the  Nile  v«Uey.  The 
chief  of  these  was  limestone  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness,  com- 
posing the  diffs  whicfa  lined  the  vaUey  from  the  apex  of  the  Dclu 
tb  the  ne^bonrhood  of  EI  Kftb;  the  best  quality  was  obtained 
on  the  east  side  opposiu  Memphis  from  the  quanka  of  Tnrra 


and  Maitra.  From  61  Kib  southward  Its  placo  was  taken  by 
Libyan  sandstone,  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  unsuitahle  for 
fine  sculpture.  Tliese  two  were  the  ordinary  building  steaes. 
In  the  limestone  was  found  the  flint  or  chert  used  for  wcaponsand 
instruments  in  early  times.  For  alabaster  the  prindpal  quarry 
was  that  of  Haouh  in  the  desert  to  m.  behind  £1  Amama,  but  it 
was  obtained  elsewhere  in  the  limestooeregiBa,  including  a  spot 
near  Alexandria.  A  hard  and  fine-grained  qaartsite  tandiloa* 
was  quarried  at  Jebel  Ahmar  behind  Heiiopoiis,  and  basalt 
was  found  thence  along  the  eastern  edge  of'  the  Ddta  to  near 
the  Wadi  ToraiUt.  Red  granite  was  obtained  from  the  FIret 
Cataract,  brecda  and  diorice  weee  quarried  from  very  early  Umet 
in  the  Wadi  Hamanadt,  on  the  road  from  Coptds  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  porphyry  was  brought,  chiefly  In  Roman  times  but 
also  in  the  pcehistorlc  age,  from  the  same  icgiOQ  at  Jebel  Dokhin. 

Egypt  was  poor  in  metals.  Gold  was  obtained  chiefly  Irom 
Nubia:  iron  was  fouod  in  small  quantities  in  the-  country  and 
at  one  time  was  worked  in  the  neii^bonrhood  ol  Assuin*  Some 
copper  was  obtained  in  Sinai.  Of  stonei  that  were  aeceunt^d 
precioas  Sinai  produced  turquoise  and  the  Egyptian  desert* 
garnet,  camelian  and  jasper. 

The  native  supply  of  wood  lot  industrial  purposes  was  «at« 
oeedingly  bad:  there  was  no  native  wood  long  enough  and 
straight  enough  to  be  used  in  joinctai'  worli  or  sct^tiwe  without 
fitting  and  patching:  palm  trees  weie  abundant,  and  if  Ae' 
trees  could  be  spared,  thdr  split  stems  ooifld  be  used  for  roofing. 
For  boatbuilding  papyrus  stemaand  acacia  wood' were  employed, 
and  for  the  best  work  cedar-wood  Was  imported  from  Lebanon. 

Egypt  was  isolated  by  the  deserts  and  the  sea.  The  Nflo 
valley  affor&d  a  passage  by  ship  or  on  foot  into  Nufala,  where, 
however,  Ititle  wealth  was  to  be  sought,  though  gold  and  rarMeo 
from  the  Sudan,  such  as  ivory  and  ebony,  came  that  way  and  an 
aAaed  raid  oould  yidd  a  good  spoil  in  shives  and  cattle.  The 
poverty-stricken  and  harbaioua  Nubians  were  atrong  and 
courageous,  and  gladly  served  in  Egy^  as  mfcmnaiy  sotdieft 
and  police.  Through  the  oases  also  ran  paths  to  the  Sudni  by 
which  the  raw  merchandise  of  the  soothem  oduntries  eoold  b« 
brought  to  ^ypt.  Eastward,  roods  led  through  the  Arabian 
mountains  to  the  Red  Sea,  whence  ships  made  voyages  to  the 
incensc^besdog  land  of  PwonI  (Punt)  on  the  Somali  coast  of 
Africa,  rich  also  in  gokland  hnory.  The  mines  of  Sinai  oould  be 
reached  either  by  sea  or  by  land  akmg  the  route  of  the  Eatodns. 
The  roads  to  Syifia  skirted  the  east  bordorof  the  Delia  abdthen 
folk)wed  Che  coast  from  near  Pelusium  through  El  Arlsh  and 
Gaaa.  A  secondary  road  branched  off  through  theAVadi  Tumilftty 
whence  the  ways  tan  northwards  to  Syria  and  southwards  to 
Sinai  On  the  Libyan  side  the  oasis  of  Slwa  could  be  readied 
from  the  Lake  of  Moerisor  from  Temaa  (Terenuthis),  or  by  thei 
coast  route  which  also  led  to  the  Cyrenoica.  The  E^^tiana 
had  some  traffic  on  the  Mediterranean  from  very  remote  times, 
especially  with  Byblus  in  Phoenida,  the  port  for  cedar-wood. 

Of  the  populations  surrounding  Egypt  the  negroes  (Nehsl) 
in  the  south  (Cush)  were  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  dviliaatlon: 
the  people  of  Puoni  and  of  Libya  (the  Tehen,  &c.)  were  pale  in 
colour  and  superior  to  the  ne^rock,  but  still  show  no  sign  of 
a  high  culture.  The  Syrians  and  the  Kefdu,  the  latter  now 
identified  with  the  Cretans  and  other  lepresentulves  of  the 
Aegean  dviiixation,  are  the  only  peoples  who  by  their  elaborate 
dothing  and  artistic  producu  reveal  theoaselves  upon  the 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments  as  the  equals  in  culture  of  the 
Egyptian  natioa. 

The  Egypimns  seem  to  have  applied  no  dbtinetive  name  to 
themsdves  in  early  tidMs:  they  called  thcmsdves  proudly  f§mi 
(RMTW),  U.  sfanply  "  men,"  "  people,"  while  thedcsplfeed  races 
around  them,  coUoctivdy  U'SWT,  *'  desert-peoples,"  were  dis- 
tinguished by  special  appellatioos.  The  caocs  of  mankind, 
including  the  Egyptians,  were  often  called  the  Nhie  Ardiers. 
Ultimately  the  Egyptians,  when  their  insubirity  dtsappeaTed 
under  the  sucoessive  dominations  of  Ethiopia,  Assyria  and 
Persia,  described  themselves  as  nm-n-Kimi,  *'  men  of  Egypt." 
Whence  the  population  of  Egypt  as  we  trace  it  in  prehistoric 
and  historic  times  came,  is  not  certain.    The  early  d^litttkia 
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of  Egypt  dtomt  rMMrkable  ctfSnddences  wHh  tlitt  of  Babytoiiia, 
the  bngoagt  li  of  «  Smiitic  type,  the  reUgion  nuiy  well  be  a 
compowid  of  A  lower  Afrteui  una  a  Mgher  Aiiatk  order  of  idets. 
AccMdJBg  to  the  evidence  of  the  ■nimmies,  the  Egyptian  were 
of  fkMler  b«ld,  with  dark  hair  and  of  Caocasiaii  type.  Dr 
Elliott  Snfth,  wlio  has  examined  thousaada  of  skeletons  and 
muminies  of  all  periods,  finds  that  the  prehistoric  popidation  of 
Upper  Egypt*  a  bnmch  of  the  North  African-Medlterranean- 
Arahiaa  race,  changed  with  the  advent  of  the  dynasties  to  a 
stronger  type,  better  developed  thaa  before  in  skull  and  muscle. 
This  was  apparently  doe  to  admixture  with  the  Lower  Egsrptians, 
who  themselves  had  been  affected  by  Syrian  immigration.  There- 
alter  Uttlo  further  change  is  observable,  although  the  rich  lands 
of  Egypt  must  hive  attracted  foreigners  from  all  parts.  The 
Egyptian  artists  of  the  New  Empire  assigned  <fistinctive  types 
of  iealosena  well  as  of  dress  to  the  different  races  with  which  they 
came  into  contact,  Hittites,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Bedouins,  negroes, 

The  peopio  of  Egypt  were  not  naturally  fierce  or  cruel.  In- 
tellectually, too,  tbqr  w«re  somewhat  sluggish,  careless  and 
vnbgsincssliko.  In  the  masa  they  were  a  body  of  patient 
labonren,  tilUnga  tkh  toil,  and  hating  all  foreign  lands  and  ways. 
The  wealth  of  their  ommtry  gave  scope  for  ability  within  the 
populatkm  and  also  attracted  it  from  outside:  it  enabled  the 
kings  to  organize  great  monumental  enterprises  as  well  as  to 
arm  irieristible  raids  upon  the  inferior  tribes  around.  Urged 
on  by  necessity  and  opportunity,  the  Egyptians  possessed 
sufficient  enterprise  and  originating  power  to  keep  ahead  of 
their  neighboort  in  most  departments  of  civiEzation,  until  the 
more  warlike  empires  of  Assyria  and  Perria  overwhelmed  them 
and  the  keener  inteUecU  of  the  Greeks  outshone  them  in  almost 
every  department.  The  debt  of  dvilization  to  Egypt  as  a 
pioneer  most  be  considerable,  above  all  perhaps  in  religious 
thought.  The  moral  ideals  of  its  nameless  teachen  were  high 
from  an  eariy  date:  their  conception  of  an  alter-Ufe  was  ex- 
ceedingly  vivid:  the  piety  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  later  days 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  and  scoffing  to  their  contemporaries; 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  certain  features  in  the  development  of 
Christianity  are  to  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  their  birthplace  and 
nidus. 

For  Ksearches  Into  the  ethoocnphy  of  Egvpt  and  the  nrigh- 
boaring  countries,  see  W.  Max  Miilter.  Asienmkd  Buropanack  dtu 
mUAi.  iHKkriften  (Letprig,  1893).  EgvPloh^  Researches  (Washing- 
ton,  roo6);  for  roeasurement*  of  tgyptian  skulls.  Miss  Fawoctt 
in  Bi^metrika  (190a);  A.  Thomson  and  D.  Randall-Maclver,  /*• 
AnciaU  Kaus  of  Iht  Theboid  (Oxford,  I90S)  (cf.  critieisms  tn  IfaM. 
1005;  and  for  comparisons  with  modem  measurements,  C.  S.  Myers, 
Jomm.  Anlkropohpcal  tnsHtuU,  1905.  80).  W.  FHndcre  Petne  has 
collected  and  discussed  a  scries  of  facial  types  Shown  in  prehistonc 
and  eariy  Egyptian  sculpture,  /Minuil  AiUknpolopcai  IiuMule\ 
loot .  348.  For  Elliott  Smit  h's  results  see  Tk»  Cairo  Scteniifie  Jonmal, 
No.  ^  vol.  iii^  March  1909^ 

Dfpirwnr.— In  ancient  times  Egypt  was  divided  into  two 
regions,  representing  the  kingdoms  thai  existed  before  Mcncs. 
Lower  Egypt,  comprising  the  Ddu  and  its  borders,  formed 
the  "  North  Land,"  Ta-meh,  and  reached  up  the  valley  to  inchide 
Jdemphisand  iu  province  or  **  nome,"  while  the  remainder  of  the 


Egyptian  Nile  vaUey  was  "  the  South,'  SkmM 


(SM-Wjj^ 


The  south,  if  only  as  the  abode  of  (he  sun,  always  had  the  preced- 
ence over  the  north  in  Egypt,  and  the  west  over  the  cast.  Later 
the  two  regions  were  known  respectively  as  P-to-rls  (Pathros). 
**  the  south  land/*  and  P-to-meh, "  the  north  land/'  In  practical 
ndministmtion  this  historic  distinction  was  sometimes  observed, 
at  others  ignored,  but  in  rcligkms  tradition  it  had  a  firm  hold. 
In  Roman  times  a  different  system  marked  off  a  third  region, 
namely  Middle  Egypt,  from  the  point  of  the  Delu  southward. 
Theoretically,  .as  its  name  Hcptanomia  implies,  this  division 
contained  seven  nomes^  actually  from  the  Hermopolite  on  the 
south  to  the  Memphite  on  the  north  (cxdudiog  the  Arsinoiie 
according  to  the  papyri).  Some  tendency  to  this  existed  earlier. 
£g>pt  to  the  south  ol  the  Hcptanomis  was  the  Thcbais,  called 
P*tcsb-cn-Ne, "  the  province  of  Thebes/'  as  eariy  as  the  XX  Vlih 


Dynasty.  The  Tbebais  was  mtich  under  Che  influence  of  the 
Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  was  separated  politically  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty,  though  the  old  division  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  was  resumed  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 
U  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  represented  andent  kingdoms, 
the  nomes  have  been  thought  to  cany  on  the  traditions  of  tribal 
settlements.  They  are  found  In  InKriptions  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  illrd  Dynasty,  and  the  very  name  of  Thoth,  and  that 
of  another  very  ancient  god,  are  derived  from  those  ol  two  con- 
tiguous nomes  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  itames  are  written  by  special 

emblems  pkced  on  standards,  such  as  an  ibis  JSl»  ^  jtckal 

^^A. »  hare ^f,  a  feathered  crown  fi.^  a  asirum  J 

A  bbde  ^^  &c.,  suggesting  tribal  badges.   Some  nomes  having 

a  common  badge  but  distinguished  as  "  nearer  "  or  "  furtheiv" 
».e  "  northern  "  or  "  southern,"  have  simply  been  split,  as  they 
are  contiguous:  in  one  case,  however,  corresponding  *'  eastern** 
and  "  western  "  Harpoon  iwmes  are  widely  separated  00  opposite 
sides  of  the  Delta.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  "  the  West/'  **  the 
Beginning  of  the  East,"  it  is  obvious  that  the  umes  are  derived 
solely  from  their  geographical  situation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  divisions  are  geographical  in  the  main,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  there  were  also  reUgious,  tribal  and  oth^  historicsl 
reasons  for  them.  How  their  boundaries  were  determined  is  not 
certain:  in  Upper  Egypt  in  many  cases  a  single  nome  cmbraeed 
both  udes  of  the  river.  The  number  and  nomenclature  of  the 
nomes  were  never  absolutely  fixed.  In  temples  <rf  Ptolemaic  and 
Roman  age  the  full  series  is  figured  presenting  their  tribute  to 
the  god,  and  this  series  approximately  agrees  with  the  scattereii 
data  of  early  monuments.  The  normal  number  of  the  nomas 
in  the  sacred  lists  appears  to  be  43,  of  which  as  belonged  to 
Upper  E^sypt  and  so  to  Lower  Egypt  In  reality  again  ihesii 
nome-divisions  were  treated  with  coociderable  freedom,  being 
q>Iit  or  reunited  and  their  boundaries  readjusted.  Each  nome 
had  its  metropolis,  normally  the  seat  of  a  governor  or  nonaidi 
and  the  centre  of  its  religious  observances.  During  the  New 
Empire,  except  at  the  beginning,  the  nomes  seem  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  ignored:  under  the  Ddtaic  dynasties  (except  ol 
course  in  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  writing)  they  wer^  itamcd 
after  the  metropolis,  as  "  the  province  (losM)  of  BusirisM"  "  the 
province  of  Sais,*'  &c.:  hence  the  Creek  names  BpiwipiriN 
m/i6r,  &c  The  Arainoite  nome  was  added  by  the  Ptolemies 
after  the  draining  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  <f.v.),  and  in  the  latet 
Ptolemaic  and  the  Roman  times  many  changes  and  additions 
to  the  list  must  have  been  made.  In  Christian  texts  the 
"  provinces  "  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 

See  H.  Brunch,  (koi^pkifcka  Insckr^ten  aUatypHuker  Ptnh* 
mdUr  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1857-1860),  and  for  the  nomes  on  monuiocQta 
of  the  Old  Kingdom,  N.  de  G.  Davics, . J/oiloto  ir/  PioJAeUp  and 
AMketkeUp  (London,  1901),  p.  14  et  sqq. 

King  and  G0wmiii«fif.— The  government  of  Egypt  was 
monarchical.  The  king  (for  titles  see  Pharaoh)  was  the  bead  of 
the  hierarchy:  he  was  himself  divine  and  is  often  styled  "  the 
good  god,"  and  was  the  proper  mediator  between  gods  and  men. 
He  was  also  the  dispenser  of  office,  confirmer  of  hereditary  titles 
and  estates  and  the  fountain  of  justice.  Oaths  were  generally 
sworn  by  the  "  life  '*  of  the  king.  The  king  wore  spedal  head- 
dresses and  costumes,  including  the  crowns  of  Upper  /J  ^ad 

Lower  Egypt  W  (often  united  ^),  and  the  >cobra  upon  his 

forehead.  Females  were  admitted  to  the  succession,  but  very 
few  instances  occur  before  the  Cleopatras.  The  most  notable 
Pharaonic  queen  in  her  own  right  was  Hatshepsut  in  theXVIIIth 
D>'nasty,  but  her  rtign  was  ignored  by  the  later  rulers  even  oC 
her  own  family.  A  certain  Nitocris  of  about  the  Vlllth  Dynasty 
and  See miophris  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  are  in  the  lists,  but  are 
quite  obscure.  Yet  inheritance  through  the  female  line  was 
fully  recognized,  and  marriage  with  the  heiress  princess  was 
sought  by  usurpers  to  legitimate  the  claims  of  tJieir  offspring. 
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Often,  espedally  in  the  XHth  Dynasty,  the  king  Msodated  bis 
heir  on  the  throne  with  him  to  ensure  the  succession. 

From  time  to  time  feudal  conditions  prevailed:  the  great 
landowners  and  local  princes  had  establishments  of  their  own 
on  the  model  of  the  royal  court,  and  were  with  difficulty  kept  in 
order  by  the  monarch.  In  rare  cases  during  the  Middle  Kingdom 
(inscriptions  in  the  tomb  of  Ameni  at  Beni  Hasan,  graffiti  in  the 
quarries  of  Hanub)  documents  were  dated  in  the  yea^^of  reign 
of  these  feudatory  nobles.  Under  the  Empire  all  power  was 
again  centralixed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharaoh.  The  apportion- 
ment of  duties  amongst  the  swarm  of  officials  varied  from  age 
io  age,  as  did  their  titles.  Members  of  the  royal  family  geoeraUy 
held  high  office.  Under  the  Empire  Egypt  was  administered 
by  a  vast  bureaucracy,  at  the  head  of  which,  responsible  to  the 
king,  was  the  vizi^,  or  sometimes  two  viziers,  one  for  Upper 
Egypt,  the  other  for  Lower  Egypt  (in  which  case  the  former, 
stationed  at  Thebes,  had  the  precedence).  The  duties  of  the 
viiier  and  the  procedure  in  his  court  are  detailed  in  a  long 
inscription  which  is  repeated  in  three  tombs  of  the  XVIIIth 
I>ynasty  at  Thebes  (Breasted,  Records^  iL  §  663  et  scqq.).  The 
strictest  impartiality  was  enjoined  upon  him,  and  he  was  advised 
to  hold  aloof  from  the  people  in  order  to  preserve  hb  authority. 
The  office  of  virier  was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  All  the  business 
of  the  country  was  overlooked  by  him — treasury,  taxation,  army, 
law-courts,  expeditions  of  every  kind.  Egypt  was  the  vast 
estate  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  vizier  was  the  steward  of  it. 

Army. — ^The  youth  of  Egypt  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
for  service  in  the  field  under  the  local  chiefs.  Their  training 
consisted  of  gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises  which  developed 
strength  and  discipline  that  would  be  as  useful  in  executing 
public  works  and  in  dragging  large  monuments  as  in  strictly 
military  service.  They  were  armed  in  separate  companies  with 
bows  and  arrows,  spears,  daggers  and  shields,  and  the  officers 
carried  battle-axes  and  m.ices.  The  army,  commanded  in  chief 
by  Una  under  the  Vlth  Dynasty  for  raids  in  Sinai  or  Palestine, 
comprised  levies  from  every  part  of  Egypt  and  from  Nubia, 
each  under  its  own  leader.  Under  the  New  Empire,  when  Egypt 
was  almost  a  military  state,  the  army  was  a  more  spcdalized 
Institution,  the  art  of  war  in  siege  and  strategy  had  developed, 
divisions  were  formed  with  special  standards,  there  were  regiments 
armed  with  battle-axes  and  scimitars,  and  chariots  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  host.  Egyptian  cavalry  are  not  represented 
upon  the  monuments,  and  we  hear  little  of  such  at  any  time. 
Heradotus  divides  the  army  into  two  dasses,  the  Calasiries  and 
the  Hermotybies;  these  names,  although  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
mean  respectively  horse-  and  foot-soldiers,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  former  name  was  only  traditional  and  had  charac- 
terized those  who  fought  from  chariots,  a  mode  of  warfare 
that  was  obsolete  in  Herodotus*s  own  day:  as  a  matter  of 
fact  both  classes  are  said  to  have  served  on  the  warships  of 
Xerxes'  fleet. 

'Arms  and  Armour. — From  the  contents  of  graves  and  other 
remains,  and  the  sculptured  and  painted  scenes,  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  weapons  of  the  Egyptians  at  all 
periods  from  the  prehistoric  age  onwards.  Only  a  few  points 
are  here  noted.  Stone  mace-heads  are  found  in  the  earliest 
cemeteries,  together  with  flint  implements  that  may  be  the  heads 
of  lances,  &c.,  and  thin  leaf-shaped  daggers  of  bronze.  Stone 
arrow-heads  are  common  on  the  surface  of  the  desert.  Thin 
bronze  arrow-heads  appear  at  an  early  date;  under  the  Empire 
they  are  stouter  and  furnished  with  a  tang,  and  later  still, 
towards  the  Greek  period,  they  are  socketed  (often  three-sided), 
or,  if  of  iron,  still  tanged.  The  wooden  club,  a  somewhat  primi- 
tive weapon,  seems  to  have  been  considered  characteristic  of 
foreigners  from  very  early  limes,  and,  in  scenes  dating  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  helong  principally  to  the  levies  from  the 
surrounding  barbarians.  The  dagger  grew  longer  and  stouter, 
but  the  sword  made  its  appearance  late,  probably  first  in  the 
hands  of  the  Skerdana  (Sardinian?),  mercenaries  of  the  time  of 

Rjuncses  II.  A  peculiar  scimitar,  kkopsk  A  is  cbamcteristic  of 
the  Empire.  Slings  are  first  beard  of  in  Egyptian  wvfaic  in  the 


8th  centttiy  b.c.  The  cbaxiot  ms  duMkm  hmmdmsed  ^lith 
the  horse  in  the  Hyksot  period;  several  ettnpkt  have  been 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  the  New  Kingdom*  Shields  were 
covered  with  ox*hide  and  funuBhod  witk  round  aightitig-holes 
above  the  middle.  Cuirasses  of  bronie  tealm  wen  wwn  fay  the 
kings  and  other  leaders.  The  linen  costlctf  of  tb«  Egyptian 
soldiery  at  a  later  timo  were  famous^  and  fmt  adaptod  by  the 
Persian  army.  According  to  thepaintsngs of  the  Middle  Kiagdom 
in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan,  the  batUeoMRia  oC  brick  Cocticasea 
w£re  attacked  and  wrenched  away  with  long  and  raaasive  speats. 
No  siege  engines  are  depicted,  even  in  the  iUae  «f  the  EmpiBe, 
and  the  absence  of  original  leprc^entaltops  after  the  XXth 
Dynasty  renders  it  difficult  to  judge  the  advances  made>in  the 
art  of  war  during  the  first  half  o£  the  last  millrfuiiuro  B.C.  The 
inscription  of  Pankhi,  however,  proves  that  in  the  8th  centuxy 
approaches  and  towers  were  raised  against  the  inUao<  besiagai 
dties. 

PrUstkood.— The  priesthood  was  in  a  great  degree  hereditary, 
though  perhaps  not  essentially  so.  In  each  temple  the  piiesta 
were  divided  into  four  orders  (until  PtoUiny  Euergetea  added  a 
filth),  each  of  which  served  in  turn  for  a  lunar  month  under  the 
chief  priest  or  prophet.  They  noeived  shares  «(  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  temple  in  kind,  consisting  of  linen*  oil,  flesh, 
bread,  vegetables,  wine,  beer,  8cc.  The  "  divine  servants  "  or 
"  prophets  "  had  residences  assigned  them  in  the  temple  area. 
In  late  times  the  priests  were  always  shaven,  and  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  ceremonial  purity  already  implied 
in  their  ancient  name.  Fish  and  beans  Uien  were  abhorred  by 
them.  Among  the  priests  were  the  most  learned  men  of  Egypt, 
but  probably  many  were  illiterate.  For  the  Hellenistic  peiiod 
see  W.  Otto,  Priester  und  Ttmpd  im  helk»isU(k^  ^typttm 
(Leipzig,  1905  lolL). 

For  ancient  Egyptian  life  aad  civumtion  In  all  departments,  the 

Srincipal  work  is  Ad.  Ermao,  Life  in  AneiaU  Egypt,  translated  by 
I.  M.  Tirard  (London,  1804),  (the  original  A^pttn  und  &%yptt>- 
sehes  Ld)€n  im  AUertum,  s  vols.,  was  pablisbed  in  i8i$s  at  TObtngen); 
G.  Maspero,  Life  in  Ancitni  Egypt  and  Assyria^  translated  by  A.  P. 
Morton  (London,  189a},  (Lecltir€s  iMioriptfes,  Paria,  1890);  also 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  E^piians,  new 
ed.  by  S.  Birch  (3  vols.,  London.  1878).  The  ann\ia\Archae<doiicei 
Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  contain  summaries  of  the 
work  done  each  year  in  the  several  departmenta  of  research. 

Of  the  innumocable  publicatioos  of  Egyptian  monQroent%  soeoea 
and  inscriptions,  C.  K.  Lcpsiua.  DenhnUiUr  aus  Agypien  und 
Aikiopien  (Beriin,  1840^1859).  and  Memoirs  of  the  Archaeological 
Sumey  of  the  Egypt  ExpToratton  Fund,  may  be  specified.  For 
antiquities  in  muscunu  there  is  the  suniptuous  CaUUogue  gbtira^  des 
antiquitis  igyptiennes  du  mtu4e  de  Cairei  (or  excavations  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  of  the  Rnearch  Account, 
of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology,  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Archaeology,  of  the  Deutsche  Oricnt-CcseUschaft.  of  the  HeanC 


,  ptijui  Expoditioo,  of  the  Theodore  M.  Davis  eicavatioos  (Toasbs 
the  Kings). 


Trade  and  Money. — ^There  is  little  evidence  to  show  how  buying 
and  selling  were  carried  on  in  ancient  Egypt*  A  unique  scene 
in  a  tomb  of  the  IVtb  Dynasty,  however,  shows  men  and  women 
exchanging  commodities  against  ^ch  otherHish,  fish-hooks, 
fans,  necklaces,  &c.  Probably  this  was  a  market  in  the  open  air 
such  as  is  held  weekly  at  the  present  time  in  cyeiy  oonsiderabk 
village.  Rings  of  metal,  gold,  silver  and  bronse  played  some  part 
in  exchange,  and  from  the  Hyksos  period  onwards  formed  the 
usual  standards  by  which  articles  of  all  kinds  might  be  valued. 
In  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  the  valoe  of  meat,  ^.,  was  reckoned; 
in  gold;  somewhat  later  copper  seeau  the  c»mmonest  standard, 
and  under  the  Deltaic  dynoisties  silver.  Bttt  barter  must  have 
prevailed  much  longer.  The  precious  metals  were  kept  in  the 
temples  under  the  tutelage  of  the  deities.  During  the  XXVth 
and  XXVIth  Dynasties  silver  of  the  treasury  of  Harshafe  (at 
Heiacleopolis  Magna)  was  commonly  prescribed  in  contracts, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Dariua  we  hear  ii  silver  of  the  treasury  of 
Ptah  (at  Memphis).  Axyandes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  punished  by  Darius  for  coining  money 
of  equal  fineness  with  that  of  the  king  in  Persia:  thns  coinage 
had  then  begun  in  Egypt.  But  the  early  coins  that  have  been 
found  there  ate  mainly  Greek,  and  especially  Athenian,  and  il 
was  not  until  the  introduction  of  a  regular  cunency  in  the  threi 
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neuls  under  the  Ptokmies  that  much  «se  "was  mule  «f  coined 
money. 

Corn  was  the  sUpIe  produce  of  Egypt  and  may  have  been 
eaqiorted  xeguUdy,  and  espedally  when  there  was  {amine  in 
other  countries.  In  the  Tell  el-Amama  letters  the  friendly 
kings  ask  Pharaoh  for  "  much  gold."  Papyrus  rolls  and  fine 
linen  were  good  merchandise  in  Phoenicia  in  the  xoth  century 
B.C.  From  the  earliest  times  Egypt  was  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  to  supply  its  wants  in  some  degree.  Vessels  were 
fashioned  in  forei^  stone  as  eariy  as  the  1st  Dynasty.  All  silver 
must  have  been  imported,  and  all  a>pper  except  a  Utile  that 
the  Pharaohs  obtained  from  the  mines  of  SinaL  Cedar  wood 
was  brought  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  ivoiy*  leopard  skins 
and  gold  from  the  south,  all  kinds  of  spices  and  ingredients  of 
incense  from  Somaliland  and  Arabia,  line  linen  and  beautifully 
worked  vessels  from  Syria  and  the  isbinds.  Such  supplies  might 
be  obtained  by  forcible  raiding  or  as  tribute  of  omquered 
countries,  or  perhaps  as  the  free  offeringi  of  simple  savages 
awed  by  the  arrival  of  ships  and  civiliaed  well-armed  crews, 
or  again  by  royal  missions  in  which  rich  gifts  on  both  sides  were 
exchanged,  or  lastly  by  private  trading.  For  deciding  how  large 
a  share  was  due  to  trade,  there  is  almost  no  evidence.  But  there 
are  records  of  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  king  to  obtain  the 
rarities  of  different  countries,  and  the  hero  of  the  Story  of  the 
Shipwrecked  Sailor  was  upon  this  quest.  Egyptian  objects  of 
the  age  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  found  in  the  Greek  islands 
and  on  the  mainland  among  remains  of  the  Mycenaean  epoch, 
and  oq  the  other  hand  the  products  of  the  workshops  of  Crete 
and  other  centres  of  that  culture  are  found  in  Egypt  and  are 
figured  as  "  tribute  of  the  Keftiu "  in  the  tomb-paintings, 
though  we  have  no  information  of  any  war  with  or  conquest  of 
that  people.  It  must  be  a  case  of  trade  rather  than  tribute  here 
and  in  like  instances.  According  to  the  papyrus  of  .Unamun  at 
the  end  of  the  weak  XXth  Dynostypaymentforcedarwasinsistod 
OB  by  the  king  of  Byblus  from  the  Egyptian  commissioner,  and 
proofs  were  shown  to  him  of  payment  having  been  made  even 
in  the  more  i^rious  times  of  Egypt.  Trade  both  internal  and 
external  must  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
It  is  impofisiUe  to  say  at  what  period  Phoenician  traffic  by  sea 
with  Egypt  began,  but  it  existed  as  early  as  the  Illid  Dynasty. 
In  the  time  ci  Herodotus  much  wine  waa  imported  from  Syria 
and  Greece.  Amasis  II.  (c.  570  B.C.)  established  Naucratis  as 
the  centre  of  Greek  trade  in  Egypt.  Financial  transactions  by 
Jews  settled  at  the  southern  extKmity  of  Egypt,  at  Assaan,  are 
found  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 

Huntings  Pisking,  &c, — In  the  desert  hunting  was  carried 
on  by  hunteis  with  bows  and  arrows,  dogs  and  nets  to  check 
the  game.  Here  in  andent  times  were  found  the  oryx,  addax, 
ibex,  gazeOe,  bubate,  ostrich,  h3reiia  and  porcupine,  more  rarely 
the  wild  ox  and  wild  sheep  (O.  ttagftcphtu^.  All  el  these  were 
considered  fit  for  the  table.  Hie  licfn,  leopard  and  jsckal  were 
not  eaten.  Pigeons  and  other  birds  were  caught  in  tfiq>s,  and 
quails  were  netted  in  the  fields  and  on  the  sea^ore.  in  the 
papyrus  marshes  the  hippopotamus  was  shun  with  hupoons^ 
the  wild  boar,  too,  was  probably  hunted,  and  the  sportsman 
brought  down  wild-fowl  with  the  boomerang,  or  sptktcd  or 
angled  for  fish.  Enormous  quantities  of  wild-fond  of  many  sorts 
were  taken  in  clap>nets,  to  be  preserved  in  jars  with  salt.  fiSh 
were  taken  sometimes  ih  hand-nets,  but  the  professional  fishep> 
men  with  their  draw-nets  can^t  them  in  shoals.  The  fishing 
industry  was  of  great  importance:  the  annual  catch  in  the  Lake 
of  Moeiis  and  its  canal  formed  an  impMtant  part  of  the  Egyptian 
revenue.  The  fish  of  the  Nile,  which  were  of  many  kinds  (includ- 
ing mallets,  &c,  which  came  up  from  the  sea),  were  split  and 
dried  in  the  sun:  others  were  salted  and  so  preserved.  A  supply 
of  sea  fish  would  be  obtained  off  the  coast  of  the  Delta  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lake  Serbonis. 

Farming,  ffcrticuhun,  6nc.--'The  wealth  of  Egypt  lay  in  ito 
agriodtuM.  The  regidar  inundations,  the  ease  of  irrigating  the 
rich  alhivtal  flats,  and  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  while  limiting  the  natund  iloia,  gave  immense  opportunities 
to  the  industrious  farmer.  •  The  normal  rise  of  <the  NiW  was 


sixteen  cubiCs  at  the  island  of  Roda,  and  two  cubits  more  or 
less  caused  a  failure  of  the  harvest.  In  the  paintings  we  see 
gardens  irrigated  by  handbucketa  and  skadujs;  the  htter 
(buckets  hung -on  a  lever  polel  were  probably  the  usual  means 
of  raising  water  lor  the  fields  in  andent  times,  and  still  are 
common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  although  water-wheels  have  been 
known  since  the  Ptolemaic  age,  If  not  earlier.  Probably  a  certain 
amount  of  cultivation  was  possible  all  the  year  round,  and  there 
was  perhaps  a  succession  of  harvests;  but  there  vas  a  pause 
after  the  main  harvests  were  gathered  in  by  the  end  of  April, 
and  from  then  till  June  was  the  period  in  which  taxes  were 
collected  and  loans  were  repaid.  Under  the  Ptolonaic  regime 
the  records  show  a  great  variety  of  crops,  wheat  and  barley  being 
probably  the  largest  (see  B.  P.  Grenfellaiid  A.  S.  Hunt;  Tebhtnis 
Papyri,  i.  560;  J.  P.  Mahaffy  apd  J.  G.  Sttyly,  PWWe  Papyri, 
lil.  p.  205).  Earlier  the  bdli,  in  Greek  ^X6pa  (spelt  ?-or  duzra  t) 
was  the  msJn  crop,  and  earlier  again  inferior  varieties  of  wheat 
and  barley  took  the  lead,  with  bdli  apparently  in  the  second 
place:  The  bread  was  malnfy  made  of  bdH,  the  beer  of  barky. 
There  woe  green  crops  such  as  dover,  and  lentils,  peas^  beans, 
radishes,  onions,  lettuces  (as  a  vegetable  and  for  oil),  castor  oil 
and  flax  were  grown.  The  prindpal  fniit  trees  were  the  date 
palm,  useful  ako  for  Its  wood  and  fibre,  the  pomegranate,  fig 
and  ^-syosmore.  The  vtoe  was  much  ddtivatcd  in  eariy  times, 
and  the  vintage  b  a  subject  frequently  depicted.  Later  tha 
wine  of  the  Mareotic  region  near  Alexutdria  was  oeMwated  even 
amongst  Roman  cpkures.  ^pyius,  which  |^w  wild  in  the 
marshes,  waa  idso  oiltivated,  at  least  in  the  later  ages:  its  stems 
-were  used  for  boat-building,  and  according  to  the  classical 
authors  for  rope^naking,  as  well  as  for  the  famous  writing 
materiaL  About  the  gUi  centmy  a.o.  paper  drove  the  latter 
out  of  use,  and  the  pi^yros  plant  quickly  became  extinct. 
The  Indian  lotus  described  by  Herodotus  is  found  in  deposits 
of  the  Roman  age.  Native  lotuses,  Uue  and  white,  were  much 
used  for  decoration  in  garlands,  &c.,  also  the  chsyaanthemum  and 
the  com-flower. 

See  chapters  on  plant  remains  by  Newberry  in  W.  M.  F.  Petrier 
Haiwara,  Biahmu,  and  Arsimce  (London,  18S9);  JCaAnin,  Gunb  and 
ffawara  (1800);  V.  Loset.  La  Fhrtpkonomgtit  (anded.,  Paris,  i893>, 
and  the  authorities  there  dted. 

Domestic  Ammals  aid  Birir.— The  farmer  kept  up  a  laigt 
stock  of  animals:  in  the  houses  there  were  pets  and  in  the  temples 
sacred^  creatures  of  many  kinds.  Goats  browsed  on  the  trees 
and  herbage  at  the  edge  of  thedeseit.  Sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed 
with  horiaontal  twisted  horna  and  haiiy  ooat  are  figured  on  th* 
earliest  monuments:  a  more  valuable  variety,  woolly  with 
cufved  horns,  made  its  appeatmnce  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  and 
pudied  out  the  older  fbnnssheep  were  diivcn  into  the  ploughed 
fields  to  break  the  dods  and  tramphs  In  the  seed.  The  oxen  were 
long-homed,  short-homed  and  polled  They  drew  the  plough, 
trampled  the  com  sheaves  round  the  circular  threshing  floor, 
and  were  sometimes- employed  to  drag  heavy  weights.  The  pig 
is  axdy  figured  and  was  less  ahd  less  tolemted  as  the  EgjfptSaos 
grew  in  cerelnanial  purity.  A  Variety  of  wild  ammab  caught  in 
the  d»so  were  kept  alive  and  fed  for  slaughter.  Geese: and 
docks-of  different  sorts  were  bre^  in  countless  numbem  by  the 
farmers,  also  pigeons  and  quails,  and  in  the  early  ages  oanea 
The  domestic  foivi  was  unknown  in  Egypt  before  the  Deltaic 
dynasties,  but  Diodorus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  describes  how 
its  eggs  were  hatched  artificially,  a^  they  are  at  the  present 
day<  Bee-keeping,  too(  must  have  been  a  considerable  industry', 
though  dates  f  iimhihed  a  supply  of  sweetening  material. 

The  farm  lands  were  geneially  hdd  at  a  rent  from  an  overiord, 
who  naii^.acGOrding  to  times  and  circumstances  be  the  king^ 
a  feudal  prince,  or  a  tcmple*corpocation.  The  stock  also  might 
be  similariy  held,  or  might  bdong  to  the  farmers.  The  ordinary 
beast  of  burden,  even  in  the  desert,  was  the  ass.  Thehorwseems 
to  have  been  introduced  with  the  chariot. during  the  Hyksos 
period.  It  is  thought  that  the  camel  is  shown  in  rude  figures  of 
the  earBest  age,  but  it  is  scarcely  traceable  again  before  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty.  In  the  Ptefemaic  period  it  was  used  for 
dedentansport  and  gra<inaUy  became  common..  ..Strange  tosayv 
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it  is  eidy  very  nurely  that  men  axt  depicted  riding  tm  animals, 
and  never  before  the  New  Kin|{dom. 

The  dog  was  of  many  varieties  as  eariy  at  the  XlUh  Dynasty, 
when  the  greyhound  and  turnspit  and  other  well-marked  forms 
are  seen.  The  cat  was  sometimes  trained  by  the  sportsman  to 
catch  birds.  Monke>'s  were  commonly  kept  as  pets.  The  sacred 
beasts  hi  the  various  temples,  tame  as  hir  as  possible,  were  of 
almost  every  conceivable  variety,  from  the  vulture  to  the  swallow 
or  the  goose,  from  the  lion  to  the  shrew-mouse,  from  the  hippo- 
potamus to  the  sheep  and  the  monkey,  from  the  crocodile  to  the 
tortoise  and  the  cobra,  from  the  carp  to  the  eel;  the  scorpion 
and  the  scarab  beetle  were  perhaps  the  strangest  in  this  strange 
company  of  ddties. 

For  afi^colture  att  J.  J.  Tyk>r  awl  F.  U.  Griffith.  Tk0  Tomb  ef 
Pakeri  at  E)  Kab.  in  the  Xlth  Memoir  of  the  |gypt  Exploration 
Fund.  Together  with  hunting  ^nd  fishing  it  is  iflustrated  in  many 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A  rchaedotical  Survey  of  the  same  society.  S(^ 
afao  Lortct  and  M.  C.  Gaillard,  La  Faiuu  niMmifii*  d*  fMuunns 
Siypti  (Lyoaa,  1^0$). 

Law.'^Uo  code  of  Egyptian  b«s  has  come  do««n  to  tis. 
Diodorus  names  a  series  of  Egyptian  kings  who  were  Uw-gtvers, 
ending  with  Aroasia  (Alyttosi  U.)  and  Darius.  Frequent  reference 
as  made  in  inscriptions  to  customs  andlawswhich  were  traditional, 
and  perhaps  had  been  codified  in  the  sacred  books.  From  time 
to  time  regulations  on  special  points  were  issued  by  royal  decree: 
«  fragment  of  such  a  decree,  directed  by  Horcmheb  of  theXVIIIth 
Dynasty  against  oppression  of  the  peasantry  by  officials  and 
prescribing  penalties,  is  preserved  on  a  stda  in  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  and  enactments  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladclphus  and  Euergetcs 
II.  are  known  from  papyri.  In  t  he  Ptolemaic  age  matters  arising 
out  of  native  contracts  were  decided  according  to  native  kw  by 
Xoe^ptrol,  while  travelling  oxirts  of  x^Mt^'un'oi  representing 
the  king  settled  litigation  on  Greek  contracts  and  most  other 
disputes.. .  AfiLairs  were  decided  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 
the  country,  rqs  x^apas  i^/mm,  the  Greek  code,  iroXiruool  »6im^ 
modelled^  it  would  seem,  on  Athenian  law  or  royal  decrees, 
irpoffr&Yfiara.  "  Native  "  law  was  still  quoted  in  Roman  times, 
but  the  significance  of  the  expression  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
In  ancient  Egypt  petitions  were  sent  to  the  king  or  the  great 
feudal  landowners  in  whose  territory  the  petitioner  or  his 
adversary  dwelt  or  the  injury  was  committed:  courts  were 
composed  of  royal  or  feudal  officials,  or  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  officials  or  responsible  citizens.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the 
king  probably  existed  at  all  times.  The  statement  of  the  case 
and  the  evidence  were  frequently  ordered  to  be  put  in  writing, 
the  evidence  was  supported  by  oath:  in  criminal  cases,  audi  as 
the  harem  conspiracy  against  Ramescs  III.,  torture  of  the  accused 
was  resorted  to  to  extract  evidence,  the  bastinado  being  applied 
on  the  hands  and  the  feet.  Penalties  in  the  New  Kingdom  were 
death  (by  starvation  or  sclMnflictcd),  fines,  beating  with  a  certain 
aumbor  of  blows  so  as  to  open  a  specified  nnmber  of  wounds  on 
as  many  different  parts  of  the  body  (e.g,  five  wounds,  i .e.  on 
kands,  feet  and  back?),  also  cutting  off  the  nose  with  banishment 
to  Nubia  or  the  Syrian  frontier.  latbetimcsoftheOklKmgdom 
decapitation  was  in  use,  and  a  decree  exists  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom degrading  a  nomarch  of  Coptos  and  his  iamily  for  ever 
from  his  office  and  from  the  priesthood  on  account  of  services 
to  a  rival  pretender. 

As  to  legal  instruments:  contracts  agreed  to  in  public  or 
before  witnesses  and  written  on  papyrus  are  found  as  earty  as 
the  Middle  Kingdom  and  perhaps  belong  to  all  historic  times, 
but  ass  very  scarce  until  the  XXV th  Dynasty.  Two  wills  exist 
on  papyrm  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  but  they  are  isolated,  and  such 
are  not' again  fovad  among  native  documents,  thoiigh  they  occur 
in  Greek  in  the  Ptolemaic  age.  The  virtual  will  of  a  high  priest 
of  Ammon  under  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
decree  of  the  god  himsdf. 

From  the  time  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  then  is  a  great  hicrease 
in  written  documents  of  a  legal  character,  sales,  loans,  8:c., 
apparently  due  to  a  change  in  law  and  custom;  but  after  the 
fdgnof  Darius  I.  there  is  again  almost  a  complete  cessation 
until  the  reign  of  Alexander,  probably  only  because  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country.    Under  Ptolemy  Phihdelpbus 


Greek  doeuriMnts  begin  to  be  aumerMis?  tmder  Euergetcs  tl. 
(Physcon)  demotic  contracts  are  particularly  abundant,  but  tbey 
cease  entirely  after  the  first  century  of  Roman  rule. 

Marriage  contracts  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty.  Women  had  full  powers  of  inheritance  (though  not  of 
dealing  with  their  property),  and  succession  through  the  mother 
was  of  importance.  In  the  royal  line  there  are  almost  certain 
instances  of  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  an  heiresstfllster  fn 
Pharaonic  times:  thb  was  perhaps  helped  by  the  analogy  of 
Osiris  and  Isis:  In  the  Ptdemaic  dynasty  it  was  an  established 
custom,  and  one  of  the  stories  of  Klmmois,  written  in  the 
Ptolemaic  age,  assumes  Its  frequency  at  a  very  remote  date. 
It  would  be  no  surprise  to  find  examples  of  the  practice  in  other 
ranks  also  at  an  early  period,  as  it  certainly  was  prevalent  in  the 
Hellenistic  age,  but  as  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  its  occur- 
rence. The  native  contracts  with  the  wife  gave  to  her  child 
all  the  husband's  property,  and  divorce  or  separation  was  pro- 
vided for,  entaiUng  forfeiture  of  the  dowry.  The  "  native  law  *' 
of  Roman  times  aUowed  a  man  to  take  his  daughter  away  frOm* 
her  husband  if  the  last  quarrelled  with  him. 

Slavery  is  traceable  from  an  eariy  date.    Private  ownership 

of  slaves,  captured  in  war  and  given  by  the  king  to  their  captor 

or  otherwise,  is  certainly  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth 

Dynasty.    Sales  of  slaves  occur  in  the  XXVth.  Dynasty,  and 

contracts  of  servitude  are  found  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  and 

in  the  reign  of  Darius,  appearing  as  I^  the  consent  of  the  slav« 

was  then  required.    Presumably  at  this  late  period  there  were 

eunuchs  in  Egypt,  though  adequate  evidence  of  their  ejdstence 

there  is  not  yet  forthcoming.    They  must  have  originated  among 

a  mere  crud  people.    That  circumcision  (though  perhaps  not 

till  puberty)  was  regularly  practised  is  proved  by  the  mummies 

(agreeing  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  the  indications 

of  the  early  tomb  sculptures)  until  an  edict  of  Hadrian  forbade 

it:  after  that,  only  priests  were  circumcised. 

See  A.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Jnscriplion  of  Met  (from  Sethe^  Vnlet'* 
tuekumeen    tur   Geschkklt    vnd    Altertumskmnde   Ag^^ptens,    iv.); 


P.   Mahaffy,  Rcceniit  Laws  of  Philadelphus  (Oxford.   1896); 

P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  TtHuHis  Papyri,  pert  i.  (London, 
1903);  Bouch^-Lecleroq,  Histoirt  da  Lagiies,  tome  iv.  (Paris, 
1907). 

5cieMce.-<*-The  Egyptians  sought  little  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake:  they  might  Indulge  in  religious  speculation,  but  their 
science  was  no  more  than  the  knowledge  of  practical  methods. 
Undoubtedly  the  Egyptuins  acquired  great  skiUinthe  application 
of  simple  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  diffioilt- tasks. 
But  the  books  that  have  oeme  down  to  us  prove  how  greatly 
their  written  theoretical  knowledge  fell  short  of  their  piacticid 
accomplishmenL  The  explanation  of  the  fact  may  partly  he 
that  the  mechanical  and  other  discoveries  of  the  most  ingenious 
minds  among  them,  when  not  in  Constant  xequisltiott  by  later 
generations,  were  misnndeatood  Or  forgotteiv  nnd  even  in  other 
cases  were  preserved  only  as  rules  of  thumb  by  the  craftsmen 
and  experts,  who  would  jealously  hide  them  as  secsatis  of  trade. 
Men  of  genhis  were  not  wanting  in  the  long  history  of  Egypt; 
two  doctors,  Imh6tp  (Imnthcs),  th«:s»chitect  of  Zoaer*  in  the 
IlIrd  Dynasty,  and  AmcnOphb  (Anienhotp)»  son  of  Hap,  the 
wise  scribe  under  AmenOphis  III.  in  die  XVIIIth,  eventnally 
received  the  honours  of  deification;  and  Hardadf  under  Cheops 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty  was  little  behind  these  two  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity.  Such  men,  who,  capable  in  every  field,  designed  the 
Great  Pyramids  and  bestowed  the  hi^est  monumental  fame  oii 
their  masters,  must  surely  have  had  an  Insight  into  scientific 
principles  that  would  hardly  be  credited  to  the  Egyptians  from 
the  written  documents  alone; 

Mathematics.— TYit  Egyptian  notation  for  whole  numbea 
was  decimal,  each  power  of  xo  up  to  100,000  being  represented 
by  a  different  figure,  on  much  the  sama  principle  as  the  Roman 
numerals.  Fractions  except  }-  were  all  primary,  f.e.  with  the 
numerator  unity:  in  order  to  express  such  an  idea  as  -^  the 
E^ptians  were  obliged  to  reduce  itao  a  series  of  primaiy 
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frtctioas  through  double  fmttions  iS+A-f  A'<'A-*  A''4(i-f 

A+TiT)+iV-HA+A-i+*+A+A+TiT;  thh  opem- 

tioa  was  performed  io  the  head,  only  the  nsukl  being  vrittcn 
down*  and  to  iaciliUite  it  tables  weie  drawn  up  of  the 
divisioii  o£  2  by  odd  numbers.  With  integer^  besides  adding 
and  subtracting,  it  was  easy  to  double  and  to  multiply  by  toa 
multlp^ring  and  dividing  fay  5  and  finding  the  i|  value  were 
also  among  the  fundamental  instruments  of  calcubtiDn*  and  all 
mult  {plication  proceeded  by  repetitions  of  theic  pioccsics  with 
addition.  <.i.9X7~(qX3X3)+(9X2)+9*  Division  was  accom- 
plished by  multiplying  the  divisor  until  the  dividend  wasjreached;, 
the  answer  being  the  number  of  times  the  divisor  was  so  multi- 
plied. Weightsaod  measures  proceeded  generally  on  cither  a 
decimal  or  a  doubling  system  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Apart  from  a  few  calculations  and  accounts,  pmctically  all  the 
materials  for  our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  mathematics  before 
the  Hellenistic  period  date  from  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  principal  text  is  the  Rhind  Mathematical  PMyrua  in  the 
British  Museum,  written  under  a  Hylcaos  king  €.  1000  ac.:  un- 
fortunately it  is  fall  of  gross  errors,  its  contents  fall  roughly  into 
the  followiRg  scheme,  but  the  main  hoatfings  are  not  shown  in  the 
ori8illal^— 

r  Arithmetic. — A.  Tables  and  rule  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  fractions. 

(a)  Table  of  the  divisions  of  3  by  odd  numbers  from  3 1099' 
(«.^.  J  +  ll  =»l+^«),  see  above. 

ih)  CbnverBions  of  conmound  fractions  (tf.f.  1X1*1+^^),  with 
rule  for  finding  |  of  a  fractiM. 

B.  The  **  bread  **  calculation— «  division  by  to  of  the  units  l  to  9. 

C.  "  Completing  "  calculations. 

(a)  Adding  multiples  of  a  fraction  to  produce  a  more  com-enient 

.  fraction  ipcrhajw  connected  with  the  vam  df  palms  and' 
cubits  in  decoration  Inaproportioa  based ontheaumbctS). 

(b)  Finding  the  difference  between  a  given  fraction  and  a  given 

whole  nunkber. 

'D.  Aie^  or  "  mass  "-problems  (of  the  form  xr^mct  to  find  the 

dhe  x), 

E.  Tooun-  problems  (foount  "  rising,"  seems  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  shares  of  two  sets  of  persons  dividing  aa  amount 
between  them  on  a  lower  and  a  higher  scale). 

11.  CtcMteiry,*^A^  Measurement  of  volume  (amounts  of  grain  in 
cylindrical  and  rectangular  spaces  of  different  dimeasiona  and  vies, 
term). 

B.  Measurement  of  area  (areas  of  square,  circular^  triangular,  &c., 
fields). 

C.  Proportions,  of  pyramids  and  other  monnmchts  with  dofrfng 


III.  iiiscd!anetnu  ptohUms  (and  tables)  such  as  are  met  with  in 
bread-making,  bcer-nuiking,  food  oC  live-stock,  &c.  ^c. 

The  method  of  estimating  the  area  of  irregular  fields  and  the 
cubic  contents  of  granaries,  &e..  is  very  faulty.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  find  material  of  later  date,  such  as  PjrtA^goras  is  reported 
to  have  studied. 

See  A.  Etsenlohr.  £«a  mathemalischet  HanMiuk  dtr  alien  Agypter 
(Leipzig.  1877);  F.  U.  Griffith.  ^  The  Rhind  Mathematical  Papyrus" 
in  Proceedings  of  the  See,  ofBibticai  Archaeology,  Nov.  1891,  March, 
May  and  June  1894. 

Aitronemy.'-Tht  brflliant  skies  of  day  aluf  night  in  Egypt 
favoured  the  development  of  astxonomy.  A  ps^pyrus  of  the 
Roman  period  in  the  British  Museum  attributes  the  invention  of 
horoscopes  to  the  Egyptians,  but  no  early  inAanoe  is  known. 
Professor  Petrie  has  indeed  stiggfcited,  chiefly  on  chronological 
grounds,  that  a  table  of  stara  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Ramesisvun 
temple  and  another  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  Vi.  (repeated  in 
that  of  Rameses  IX.  without  alteration)  wene  horoscopes  of 
Rameses  U.  and  VI.;  but  MaUcr's  interpretation  of  Che  tables 
on  which  this  would  rest  appears  to  be  false.  Astronomy  played 
a  considerable  port  in  tcUgious  matters  for  fixing  the  dates  of 
festivals  and  determining  the  hours  of  the  night.  The  titles  of 
several  temple  books  are  preserved  recording  the  movementk 
and  phases  of  the  sun,  inoop  and  stars.  The  rising  of  Sothis 
(Sinus)  at  the  beginning^  the  inundation  was: a  particuhirly 
importsmt  point  to  fix  in  the  yearly  calendar  (see  below, 
I  "  Chronology  ")•  The  primitive  dock*  of  the  tdmple  time- 
keeper (horoscopus),  consisting  of  a  CipbMrrum  iral  ^wa 
(Clemens  Alex.  Sit^m*^  vi.  4.  35),  has  been  identified  with  two 

*  Formerly  transcribed  ibaa  or  <*  heap  "-proMemst 

*  Clepsydras  inscribed  in  bieroglypliic  are  louad  soon  siter  the 
Macedonian  conquest. 


inscr9bedH»bJ0cU  fo  the  BcfBil  Moteott;  thte  an  a  fidm  tnandi 
with  a  sight-slit  in  the  broader  end,  and  a^ sheet  handle  from 
whidi  a  plunnet  line  was  hung.  •The  former  ww  held  obse 
to  the  eye,  the  latter  in  the  other  hand,  perhaps  at  azm'fe  lengths 
From  tho  above-mentioned  tubks  of  culmaation  io  the  tombs 
of  Rameses  YI.  and  iX.-  it  seems  that  for  fiaong  the  hours  of  the 
night-a  maaseated  on  thegrouiui  faced  the  horoscopus  in  soch  a 
position  that  the  line-of  observation  of  the  Pole-star  pasted  «vtt> 
the  middle  of  his  head.  On  the  diflfetent  days  of  the  year  each 
hour  was  determined  by  a  finod  star  culminating  or  neariy 
culminating  in  it,  and  the  position  of  these  stars  at  tlie  time  is 
given  in  the  tables  as  "  in  tfat  centre^"  **«a>the  left  eye,'' "  on 
the  right  shoulder,*'  &c  Aoooiding  to  the  tcgits,  in  foaadlag  or 
rebuilding  temples  tho  nvth  axis  was  detcnxiined  by  the  ttme 
apparatus,  and  we  may  conclude  that  it  wa^  the  usual  ofae  for 
astronomical  obflcrvalions.  It  is  conoelrafale  that  in  itageiMoua 
and  careful  hands  it  m%ht  give  nBultv  of  a  high  degree  6t 
accuracy^ 

Sec  L.  Borchardt,  "  Eia  altflgyptiscbes  aaliOMmischet  Instro^ 
mcnt  *|  m  Zeiischrifl  fUr  Agyptiscio  Spruhe^  xxxvii.  (1899),  p.  iqi 
Ed.  Meyer,  AgypHsche  Chronologie,  p.  36.  Besides  the  sun  and, 
moon,  five  planets,  thirty-six  dekans,  and  constellations  to  which 
animal  and  other  forms  am  giyeob  appear  in  the  early  astronomicaf 
texts  and  paii^tings.  The  apdiacal  signs  were  not  inttodueed  tiU  the 
Ptolemaic  pcnod.  See  H.  Bnigsch,  Die  Atyptolope  <Ijeip«g,  i«9l^ 
pp.  315  ct  scqq.,  for  a  full  account  of  all  tbese. 

^  ifcd icinc.— -Zxcept  that  splints  are  sometimes  found  on  the. 
limbs  of  bodies  of  all  periods,  at  present  nothing  Is  known,  from 
texts  or  otherwise,  of  tho  existence  of  Egyptian  surgery  or 
dentistry.  For  historical  pathology  the  eiuimmation  of  mummies 
and  skeletons  is  yielding  good  results.  There  is  liule  sign  of  ther 
existence  of  gout  or  of  syphilitic  diseases  tmtil  late  times  (see 
Mummy).  A  number  of  papyri  have.been  discovered  containing 
medical  prescriptions.  The  earliest  are  of  the  XUth  Dynasty 
from  KahQn,  one  being  veterinary,  the  other  gynaecological. 
The  finest  non-religious  papyrus  known,  the  Ebers  Papyrus, 
is  a  vast  collection  of  rece^ts.  One  section,  giving  us  some  of 
"  the  mysteries  of  the  physidan/'  shows  |iow  lamentably  crude, 
were  his  notions  of  the  constitution  of  the  body.  It  teachea 
little  more  than  that  the  pulse  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
that  there  arc  vessels  leading  from  the  heart  to  the  eyes,  cars, 
nose  and  all  the  other  members,  and  that  "  the  breath  entering 
the  nose  goes  to  the  heart  and  the  lungs."  The  prescriptions 
are  for  a  great  variety  of  ailments  and  affiictions— diseases  of 
the  eye  and  the  stomach,  sores  and  broken  bones,  to  make  the 
hair  grow,  to  keep  away  snakes,  ^s,  &&  Putgativea  and 
diuretics  are  particularly  numerous,  and  the  medicines  take  the 
form  of  pillules,  draughts,  liniments,  fumigations,  &c«  The 
prescriptions  are  often  fanciful  and  may  thus  Im^  some  absurd 
relation  to  the  disease  to  be  cured,  but  generally  they  would  be 
to  some  extent  effective.  Their  action  was  assisted  by  spells, 
for  general  use  in  tbe  preparation  or  application,  or  for  special 
diseases.  In  most  cases  several  ingredients  are  prescribed 
together:  when  the  amounts  are  indicated  it  is  by  measure  not 
by  weight,  and  evidently  no  very  potest  drugs  were  employed, 
for  ,the  smallest  measure  specified  is  equal  to  about  half  of  a 
cubic  inch.  Little  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  identifying  the 
diseases  and  the  substances  named  in  the  medical  papyri. 

Sec  G.  A.  Reisner,  The  Hearst  Medical  Papyrus  (Leipzig,  1905), 
(XVIIIth  Dynasty),  and  for  a  great  magical  text  of  the  Roman 
period  (3rd  century  a.d.)  \nxh  some  prescriptions.  F.  LI.  Griffith  and 
H.  Thompson,  The  i>emotU  Magical  Papyrus  of  London  and  Lgid€$i 
(London,  1904). 

Literaiure. — The  vast  mass  of  writing  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  ancient  Egyptians  comprises  documentsrof  almost 
every  conceivable  kind,  bustnes  documents  and  correspondence, 
legal  documents,  memorial  inscriptions,  historical,  scientific, 
didncticj  magical  and  religious  literature;  also  ules  and  lyrics 
aiyl  other  compositions  in  poetical  language.  Most  of  thdbe 
ckisses  are  dealt  with  in  this  article  under  special  headings. 
In  addition  there  should  be  mentioned  the  abundant  explanatory- 
inscriptions  attached  to  wall-scena  as  a  secondary  ^ment  in 
those  compositions.  As  eariy  as  the  Middle  Kingdom,  papyri  are 
found  containing  classified  lists  of  words,  titks,  names  ol  cities, 
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itc,  tnd  of  Qomes  with  their  ctpitals,  festivtis,  Helttes  and  stcred 
things,  caleadan,  &c. 

To  a  great  extent  the  sUndard  works  in  all  cbases  date  Irom 
aa  ev ly  age»  not  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdomt  and  subsequent 
works  of  reUgion  and  learniog  like  the  laur  addltmns  were 
largely  written  in  the  same  style.  Several  books  of  provtrbs  or 
"  instruaions  "  were  put  in  circulation  during  the  Middle  King- 
dom. Kagemni  and  Ptahhotpxif  the  Old  Kingdom  were  nomin- 
ally or  really  the  instructon  in  manners:  King  Amenemhe  I. 
laid  down  the  principles  of  c<mduct  in  government  for  his  son 
Senwosri  L»  preadiing  on  the  text  of  beneficence  rewarded  by 
treachery;  Kbeti  points  out  in  detail  to  his  schoolboy  son  Pepi 
the  advanUges  enjoyed  by  scribes  ahd  the  miseries  of  all  other 
careers.  Some  of  these  books  are  known  only  in  copies  of  the 
New  Kingdom.  The  instructions  of  Ani  to  his  son  Khcnshotp 
are  ol  later  date.  In  demotic  the  most  nouble  of  such  works 
is  a  papyrus  of  the  first  century  a.d.  at  Leiden. 

A  nxunber  of  Egyptian  tsQcs  are  known,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  and  later.  Some  are  so  sober  and  realistic  as 
to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  true  biographies  and 
narratives  of  actual  events.  .  Such  are  the  story  of  SinOhi,  a 
fugitive  to  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  (Senwosri]  I.,  and 
perhaps  the  narrative  of  Unamun  of  bis  expedition  in  quest  of 
cedar  wood  for  the  bark  of  the  Thcban  Ammon  in  the  XXIst 
Dynasty.  Others  are  highly  imaginative  or  with  miraculous 
incidents,  like  the  story  of  the  Predestined  Prince  and  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers,  which  begins  with  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
industrious  farmer,  and,  in  demotic  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periods,  two  stories  of  thelearnedSethon  Khamois,sonofRamescs 
II.  and  high  priest  of  Ptah,  with  his  rather  tragical  experiences 
at  the  hands  of  magicians.  The  stories  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
were  in  choice  diction,  large  portions  of  them  being  rhetorical 
or  poetical  compositions  attributed  to  the  principal  characters. 
The  story  of  Sinflhi  is  of  this  description  and  was  much  read 
during  the  New  Kingdom.  Another,  of  the  Eloquent  Peasant 
whose  ass  bad  been  stolen,  was  only  a  framework  to  the  rhetoric 
of  endless  petitions.  The  tale  of  the  Shipwrecked  Sailor  in  the 
Red  Sea  was  a  piece  of  simpler  writing,  not  unpicturesque,  of  the 
marvellous  type  of  a  Sindbad  story.  If  all  these  are  deficient 
in  literary  merit,  they  are  deeply  interesting  as  revelations  of 
primitive  mind  and  manners.  Of  New  Kingdom  tales,  the  story 
of  the  Two  Brothers  is  frankly  in  the  simplest  speech  of  everyday 
Ufe,  while  others  are  more  stilted.  The  demotic  stories  of 
Khamois  are  simple,  but  the  "  Rape  of  InarOs'  Cuirass  "  (at 
Vienna)  is  told  in  a  stiff  and  high-flown  style. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  Egyptian  literary  compositions 
that  apart  from  their  interest  as  anthropological  documents 
they  possess  no  merit  which  would  entitle  them  to  survive. 
They  are  more  or  less  touched  by  artificiality,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  appreciate  them  at  present  they  very  seldom  attain 
to  any  degree  of  h'terary  beauty.  Most  of  the  compositions  in 
the  literary  language,  whether  old  or  archaistic,  are  in  a  stilted 
style  and  often  with  parallelisms  of  phrase  like  those  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Simple  prose  narrative  k  here  quite  exceptional. 
Some  few  hymns  contain  stanzas  of  ten  lines,  each  line  with  a 
break  in  the  middle.  There  is  no  sign  of  rhyming  in  Egyptian 
poetry,  and  the  rhythm  is  not  yet  recognizable  owing  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  vocalization.  In  old  Egyptian  tales  the 
narrative  portions  are  frequently  in  prose;  New  Egyptian  and 
demotic  contain  as  a  rule  little  ^e.  Hymns  exist  in  both  of 
these  later  forms  of  the  language,  and  a  few  love  songs  in  Late 
Egyptian. 

See  W.  M".  F.  Petric,  Eiyptian  Tales'  (a  vols.,  London,  1895) ; 
G.  Maspero,  La  CmUes  popuiains  de  VEgypu  ancienne  (3rd  edition, 
Paris.  1906):  W.  Max  Mailer,  Du  LiebapMSie  der  aiUM.  Agyptir 
(Leipzig,  1899).  (F.  Lu  G.) 

C.  ReUgUn. — i.  Introductory. — Copious  as  are  the  sources  of 
information  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  is 
drawn,  there  is  nevertheless  no  aspect  of  the  ancient  eivilizatton 
of  ^ypt  that  we  really  so  little  imderstand.  While  the  youth  of 
Egyptological  research  is  in  part  responsible  for  this,  the  reason 
lies  sttU  more  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  itself  and  the  character 


of  the  testimonr  beating  upon  it.  For^i  true  appreciation  of  this 
chaotic  polytheism  that  reveals  itself  even  in  the  earliest  texts 
it  would  be  necessary  to  be  able  to  trace  its  development,'  stage 
by  stage,  out  of  a  number  of  naive  primitive  cults;  but  tht 
period  of  growth  lies  behind  recorded  history,  and  we  ate  here 
reduced  to  hypotheses  and  a  posttrwri  reconstructions.  The 
same  criticism  applies,  no  doubt,  to  other  religions,  like  those  oC. 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  Egypt,  however,  the  difficulty  is  much 
aggravated  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  evidence.  The  religious 
books  are  textually  very  corrupt,  one-sided  In  their  subject- 
matter,  and  distributed  over  a  period  of  more  thain  two  thousand 
yean.  The  greatest  defect  of  all  is  their  relative  silence  with 
regard  to  the  myths.  For  the  story  of  Isis  and  Osiris  we  have 
indeed  the  late  treatise  ascribed  to  Phitarch,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  other  myths  may  be  culled  from  earlier  native  sources.  But 
in  general  the  talcs  that  passed  current  about  the  gods*  are 
referred  to  only  in  mysterious  and  recondite  allusions;  as 
Herodotus  for  Us  own  times  explicitly  testifies,  a  reticence  in 
such  matters  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  priests. 
Thus  with  n^ard  to  Egyptian  theology  we  are  very  imperfectly 
informed,  and  the  account  that  is  here  given  of  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  merely  provisional.  The  actual  practices  of  the  cult, 
both  funerary  and  divine,  are  better  known,  and  we  are 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  doctrines  as  to  the  future  state 
of  Uie  dead.  There  la  good  material,  too,  for  the  study 
of  Egyptian  magic,  though  this  branch  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  hitherto. 

s.  Jlf  am  5(mr(u.— (a)  The  Pyramid  ieiUs,  a  vast  collection  of 
incantations  inscribed  on  the  inner  walla  of  five  royal  tombs 
of  the  Vth  and  Vlth  Dynasties  at  Sakkftra,  discovered  and  first 
published  by.Masp^ro.  Much  of  these  texts  is  ot  extreme 
antiquity;  one  incantation  at  least  has  been  proved  to  belong 
to  an  age  anterior  to  the  unification  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
kingdoms.  Later  copies  also  exist,  but  possess  little  independent 
critical  value.  The  subject-matter  is  funerary.  <.e.  it  deals 
with  the  fate  of  the  dead  king  in  the  next  life.  Some  chapters 
describe  the  manner  in  which  he  passes  from  earth  to  heaven 
and  becomes  a  star  in  the  firmament,  others  deal  with  the  food 
and  drink  necessary  for  his  continued  existence  after  death, 
and  others  again  with  the  royal  prerogatives  which  he  hopes  still 
to  enjoy;  many  are. directed  against  the  bites  of  snakes  and 
stings  of  scorpions.  It  is  possible  that  these  incantations  were 
recited  as  part  of  the  funerary  ritual,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  mere  presence  in  the  tombs  was  supposed  to  be  magically 
effective  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead.  Originally  these  testa  had 
an  application  to  the  king  alone,  but  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Xllth  Dynasty  private  individuals  had  begun  to  employ  them 
on  their  own  behalf.  They  seem  to  be  relatively  free  from  textual 
corruption,  but  the  vocabulary  still  occasions  much  difficulty  to 
the  translator. 

{h)Th§  Booh  oftho  Dead  is  the  somewhat  inappropriate  hame 
applied  to  a  large  similar  collection  of  texts  of  various  dates, 
certain  chapters  of  which  show  a  tendency  to  become  welded 
together  into  a  book  of  fixed  content  and  uniform  order.  A 
number  of  chapters  contained  in  the  later  recensions  are  already 
found  on  the  sarcophai^  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  together  with 
a  host  of  funereal  texts  not  usually  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Book  of  the  Dead;  these  have  been  published  by  Lepsius  and 
Lacau.  The  above-mentioned  nucleus,  combined  with  other 
chapters  of  more  recent  origin,  is  found  in  the  papyri  of  the 
XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasties,  and  forms  the  so-called  Tfaeban 
recension,  which  has  been  edited  by  Neville  inan  important  work. 
Here  already  nrare  or  less  rigid  groups  of  chapters  may  be  noted, 
but  individual  manuscripts  differ  greatly  in  what  they  include 
and  exclude.  •  In  the  Saite  period  a  sort  of  standard  edition  was 
drawn  up,  consisting  of  165  chapters  in  a  fixed  order  and  with  a 
common  title  "  the  book  of  going  fotth  in  the  day  ";  this  recen* 
sioo  was  published  by  Lepsius  in  184a  from  a  Turin  papyrus. 
Like  the  Pyramid  texts,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  served  a  funerary 
purpose,  but  its  contents  are  far  more  heterogeneous;  besides 
chapters  enaUing  the  dead  man  to  assume  what  shape  he  will, 
or  to  issue  triumphant  from  the  last  judgment,  there  are  lists 
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of  gates  to  be  passed  and  demons  to  be  encoantered  in  the 
nether  world,  formulae  such  as  are  inscribed  on  sepulchral  figures 
and  amulets,  and  even  hymns  to  the  sun-god.  These  texts  are 
for  the  most  part  excessively  corrupt,  and  despite  the  transla- 
tions of  Pierret,  Renouf  and  Budge,  much  labour  must  yet 
be  expended  upon  them  before  they  can  rank  as  a  first-rate 
source. 

(e)  The  texts  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Tktbes  (XVIIIth- 
XXth  Dyn.)  consist  of  a  series  of  theological  books  compiled 
at  an  uncertain  date;  they  have  been  edited  by  Naville  and 
Lef6bure.  The  chief  of  these,  extant  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
version,  is  called  The  book  of  Ikol  which  is  in  the  Nether  World 
(famillariy  known  as  the  i4m  Dtu^)  and  deals  with  the  journey 
of  the  sun  during  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  The  Book  of 
Gates  treats  of  the  same  topic  from  a  more  theological  stand- 
point. The  Litanies  of  the  Sun  contain  the  acclamations  with 
which  the  sun-god  Re  was  greeted,  when  at  eventide  his  bark 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  nether  world.  Another  treatise 
relates  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  heavens  in  the  form  of  a  cow. 

((0  Among  the  l(Uer  rdtgious  books  one  or  two  deserve  a 
q>ecial  mention,  such  as  The  Overthromng  of  Apophis^  the  serpent 
enemy  of  the  sun-god;  The  Lamentations  of  I  sis  and  Nephthys 
over  their  murdered  brother  Osiris,  The  Book  of  Breathings^  a 
favourite  book  among  the  later  Theban  priests.  Several  of  these 
books  were  used  in  the  ritual  of  feast  days,  but  all  have  received 
a  secondary  funerary  employment,  and  are  therefore  found  buried 
with  the  dead  in  their  tombs. 

(«)  The  Ritual  texts  have  survived  only  in  copies  not  earlier 
than  the  New  Kingdom.  The  temple  ritual  employed  in  the 
daily  cult  is  illustrated  by  the  scenes  depicted  on  the  Inner  walls 
of  the  great  temples:  the  formulae  recited  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremonies  arc  recorded  at  length  in  the  temple  of 
Seti  I.  (XlXth  Dyn.)  at  Abydos,  as  well  as  in  some  later  papyri 
in  Berlin.  The  whole  material  has  been  collected  and  studied 
by  Moret  The  funerary  ritual  is  known  from  texts  In  the  Theban 
tombs  (XVIIIth-XXth  Dyn.)  and  papyri  and  sarcophagi  of 
later  date;  older  versions  are  contained  in  the  Pyramid  texts 
and  The  Book  of  the  Dead.  Schfaparelli  has  done  much  towards 
gathering  together  this  scattered  material.  The  ritual  observed 
during  the  process  of  embalmment  is  preserved  in  late  papyri  in 
Paris  and  Cairo  published  by  Maspero. 

(J)  The  magical  documents  have  been  comparatively  little 
studied,  in  spite  of  their  great  interest.  They  deal  for  the  most 
part  with  the  hearing  of  diseases,  the  bites  of  snakes  and  scorpions, 
&c.,  but  incidentally  cast  many  sidelights  on  the  mythology  and 
superstitious  beliefs.  The  best-known  of  these  books  b  the 
Papyrus  Harris  published  by  F.  J.  Chabas,  but  other  papyri  of 
as  great  or  greater  importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  Leiden,- 
Turin  and  other  collections.  A  curious  book  published  by 
A.  Erman  contains  spells  to  be  used  by  mothers  for  the  protection 
of  their  children.  A  papyrus  in  London  contains  a  calendar  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  A  late  class  of  stelae,  of  which  the  best 
spedmeo  has  been  published  by  Golenischeff ,  consists  of  spells  of 
various  kinds  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the  living,  but 
later  employed  for  funerary  purposes. 

ig)  Under  the  heading  Itiscellaneous  we  must  mention  a 
number  of  sources  of  great  value:  the  grave-stones,  or  stelae, 
especially  those  from  Abydos,  ^hich  throw  much  light  on  funerary 
beliefs;  the  great  Papyrus  Harris,  the  longest  of  all  papyri, 
which  enumerates  the  gifts  of  Rameses  III.  (XXth  Dyn.)  to 
the  various  temples  of  Egypt,  the  hymns  to  the  gods  preserved 
in  Cairo  and  Leiden  papyri;  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic 
temples  (Dendera,  Edfu,  &c.),  which  teem  with  good  rebgious 
material  Nor  can  any  attempt  here  be  made  to  summarize 
the  remainfng  native  Egyptian  sources,  literary  and  archaeo- 
logical, that  deserve  notice. 

(A)  Among  the  classical  writers,  Plutarch  in  his  treatise 
Concerning  Isis  and  Osiris  is  the  most  important.  Diodorus  also 
is^  useful.  Herodotus,  owing  to  his  religious  awe  and  dread  of 
divulging  sacred  mysteries,  is. only  a  second-rate  source. 

3.  The  Cods.— The  end  of  the  pre-dynastic  period,  in  which 
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we  dimly  descry  a  number  of  Independent  tribes  in  constant 
warfare  with  one  another,  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  a  united 
Egyptian  state  with  a  single  Pharaonic  ruler  at  its  head.  The 
era  of  peace  thus  inaugurated  brought  with  it  a  rapid  progress 
in  all  branches  of  dvilixation;  and  there  soon  emerged  not  only 
a  national  art  and  a  condition  of  material  prosperity  shared  by 
the  entire  land  in  common,  but  also  a  state  religion,  which 
gathered  up  the  andent  tribal  cults  and  floating  cosmical 
conceptions,  and  combining  them  as  best  it  could,  imposed 
them  on  the  people  as  a  whole.  By  the  time  that  the  Pyramid 
texts  were  put  into*  vriting,  doubtless  k>ng  before  the  Vlh 
Dynasty,  this  religion  had  assumed  a  stereotyped  appearance 
that  clung  to  it  for  ever  afterwards.  But  the  multitude  of  the 
deities  and  the  variety  of  the  myths  that  it  strove  to  incorporate 
prevented  the  development  of  a  uniform  theological  system, 
and  the  heterogeneous  origin  of  the  religion  remained  irretrievably 
stamped  upon  its  face.  Written  records  were  few  at  the  time 
when  the  pantheon  was  built  up,  so  that  the  process  of  construc- 
tion cannot  be  followed  historically  from  stage  to  stage;  but 
it  is  possible  by  arguing  backwards  from  the  later  facts  to  discern 
the  main  tendendes  at  work,  and  the  prindpal  elementary  cults 
that  served  as  the  materials. 

The  gods  of  the  pre-dynastIc  period  may  be  divided  into  two 
chief  groups,  the  tribal  or  local  divinities  and  the  cosmic  or 
explanatory  deities.  At  the  beginning  each  tribe  had  f^„gtth 
its  own  particular  god,  who  in  essence  was  nothing  coiha  «/ 
but  the  articulalte  expression  of  the  inner  cohesion  and 
of  the  outward  independence  of  the  tribe  itsdf,  but 
who  outwardly  manifested  himsdf  in  the  form  of  some 
animal  or  took  up  his  abode  in  some  fetish  of  wood  or  Stone. 
In  times  of  peace  this  visible  emblem  of  the  god's  presence 
was  housed  in  a  rude  shrine,  but  in  war-time  it  was  taken  thence 
and  carried  into  the  battlefield  on  a  standard.    We  find  such 

divine  standards  T  o^ten  depicted  on  the  earliest  monuments^ 

and  among  the  symbols  placed  upon  them  may  be  detected  the 
images  of  many  deities  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 

later  national  pantheon,  such  as  the  falcon  Horns  ^^^  the  wolf 
Wepwawet    (Ophois)  "V^  ,  the  goddess  Keith  ^,  symbolized 


by  a  shield  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  the  god  Min  ^"^f^t  the 

nature  of  whose  fetish  is  obscure.  In  course  of  time  the  tribes 
became  localized  in  particular  districts,  under  the  influence  of  a 
growing  central  authority,  and  their  gods  then  passed  from  tribal 
into  local  ddties.  Hence  it  came  about  that  the  provincial 
districts.or  nomes,  as  they  were  called,  often  derived  thdr  names 
from  the  gods  of  tribes  that  settled  in  them,  these  names  being 
hiero^yphically  written  with  the  sign  for  '*  district "  surmounted 

by  standards  of  the  type  above  described,  e.g,  ^^^.  "the  nome 


of  the  dog  Anubis,"  the  17th  or  CynopoUte  nome  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  ddties  came  to  enjoy 

special  reverence  in  restricted  territories,  e.g.  the  ram  "^^^ 

Rhnum  in  Elephantine,  the  Jerboa  or  okapi  (?)    |^  Seth  in 

OmboSi  the  ibb  "^^  Thoth  in  Hermopolis  Magna,  and  of  the 

gods  named  above,  Horus  in  Hieraconpolis,  Wepwawet  in  Assiut^ 
Neilh  in  Sals,  and  Min  in  Coptos.  As  towns  and  villages  gradu- 
ally sprang  up,  they  too  adopted  as  their  patron  some  one  or 
other  of  the  original  tribal  gods,  so  that  these  came  to  have 
different  seats  of  worship  all  over  'Egypt.  For  this  reason  it  i& 
often  hard  to  tell  where  the  primitive  cult-centre  of  a  particular 
deity  is  to  be  sought;  thus  .Horus  seems  equally  at  home  both 
at  Buto  in  the  Ddta  and  at  Hieraconpolis  in  Upper  £gypt» 
and  the  earliest  worship  of  Seth  appears  to  have  been  claimed 
no  less  by  Tanis  in  the  north  than  by  Ombos  In  the  south.  The 
effect  of  the  locallaation.of  gods  in  many  different  places  was  to 
give  them  a  double  aspect;  so,  for  instance,  Khnum  the  god  of 
Elepbauiine  could  in  oue  minute  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
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Rhnum  the  god  of  Esna,  while  in  the  next  minute  and  without 
any  conscious  sense  of  contradiction  the  two  might  be  looked 
upon  as  entirely  separate  beings.  Zn  order  that  there  might  be 
no  €  mbiguity  as  to  what  divinity  was  meant,  it  became  usual, 
in  speaking  of  any  local  deity,  to  specify  the  place  of  which  he 
was  "  lord.'*  The  tendency  to  create  new  forms  of  a  god  by 
instituting  his  worship  in  new  local  centres  persisted  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  Egyptian  history,  unhindered  by  the 
opposite  tendency  which  made  national  out  of  local  gods.  Some 
of  the  cosmic  gods,  like  the  sun-god  Re  of  Hcliopdis  and  of 
Hcrmonthis,  early  acquired  a  local  in  addition  to  their  cosmic 
aspect. 

In  the  innermost  prindple  of  their  existence,  as  patrons  and 
protectors  of  restricted  communities,  the  primitive  tribal  gods 
did  not  differ  from  one  another.  But  externally  they  were  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  various  shapes  that  their  worshippers  ascribed 
to  them;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  beginning 
each  had  his  own  special  attributes  and  particular  mythical 
traits.  These,  however,  may  have  borne  little  resemblance  to 
the  later  conceptions  of  the  same  gods  with  which  we  are  made 
familiar  by  the  Pyramid  texts.  Thus  wc  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  what  the  earliest  people  of  Sais  thought  about  their 
goddess  Keith,  though  her  fetish  would  seem  to  point  to  her 
warlike  nature.  Nor  are  we  much  wiser  in  respect  of  those 
primitive  tribal  gods  that  are  rcpcesented  on  the  oldest  monu- 
ments in  animal  form.  For  though  we  may  be  sure  that  the  shape 
of  an  animal  was  that  in  which  these  gods  were  literally  visible 
to  their  worshippers,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  some 
one  living  animal  was  chosen  to  be  the  earthly  tenement  of  the 
deity,  or  whether  he  revealed  himself  in  every  individual  of  a 
species,  or  whether  merely  the  cult-image  was  roughly  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  an  animal.  Not  too  much  weight  must  be  attached 
to  later  evidence  on  this  point ;  for  the  New  Kingdom  and  still 
more  the  Graeco-Roman  period  witnessed  a  strange  recrudescence 
of  supposed  primitive  cults,  to  which  they  gave  a  form  that  may 
or  may  not  have  been  historically  exact.  In  some  places  whole 
classes  of  animals  came  to  be  deemed  sacred.  Thus  at  Bubastis, 
where  the  cat-headed  Bast  (Ubasti)  was  worshipped,  vast  ceme- 
teries of  mummified  cats  have  been  found;  and  elsewhere 
similar  funerary  cults  were  accorded  to  crocodiles,  lizards,  ibises 
and  many  other  animals.  In  Elephantine  Khnum  was  supposed 
to  become  incarnate  in  a  ram,  at  whose  death  the  divinity  left 
him  and  took  up  his  abode  in  another.  So  too  the  bull  of  Apis 
(a  black  animal  with  white  spots)  was  during  its  lifetime  regarded 
as  a  reincarnation  of  Ptah,the  local  god  of  Memphis,  and  similariy 
the  Mnevis  and  Bacis  bulls  were  accounted  to  be  **  the  living 
souls  "  of  Etom  of  Heliopolis  and  of  Re  of  Hermonthis  respec- 
tively; thMe  latter  cults  are  certainly  secondary,  for  Ptab 
himself  was  never,  either  early  or  late,  depicted  otherwise  than 
in  human  form,  as  a  mummy  or  as  a  dwarf;  and  Etom  and  Re 
are  but  different  names  of  the  sun-god.  The  form  of  a  snake, 
attributed  to  many  local  goddesses,  especially  in  later  times 
(e.g.  Meresger  of  the  Theban  necropolis),  was  borrowed  from 
the  very  ancient  deity  Onto  (Buto);  the  semblance  of  a  snake 
became  so  characteristic '  of  female  diinnities  that  even  the 
word  "  goddess  "  was  written  with  the  hieroglyph  of  a  snake. 
Other  animal  shapes  particularly  affected  by  goddesses  were 
those  of  a  lioness  (Sakhmi,  Pakhe)  or  a  cow  (Hathor,  Isis).  The 
primitive  animal  gods  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  animal 
forms  ascribed  to  many  cosmia deities;  thus  when  the  sun-god 
Re  was  pictured  as  a  scarabaeu^,  or  dung-beetle,  rolling  Its  ball 
of  dung  behind  it,  this  was  certainly  mere  poetical  imagery. 
Or  else  a  cosmic  god  might  assume  an  animal  shape  through 
assimilation  with  some  tribal  god,  as  when  Re  was  identified 
with  Horus  and  therefore  depicted  as  a  falcon. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  transformation  of  the 
tribal  gods  into  national  divinities,  the  beliefs  held  about  jthem 
must  have  become  less  crude.  At  a  very  early  date  the  anthropo- 
morphizing tendency  caused  the  animal  deities  to  be  represented 
with  human  bodies,  though  as  a  rule  they  retained  their  animal 
heads;  so  in  the  case  of  Seth  as  eariy  as  the  Ilnd  Dynasty.  I 
The  other  gods  carry  their  primitive  fetishes  in  their  hands  (like  I 


Neith,  who  is  depicted  holding  arrows)  or  on  their  heads  (m 
Nefertem  [Iphthimisi  with  his  lotus-flower).  At  the  sams  time 
the  gods  began  to  acquire  human  personalities.  In  a  few 
instances  this  may  have  come  about  by  the  emphasizing  of  a 
really  primitive  trait;  as  when  the  wolf  Ophois,  in  consonance 
with  the  predatory  nature  of  that  animal,  developed  into  a 
god  of  war.  In  other  cases  the  transitional  steps  are  shrouded 
in  mystery;  we  do  not  know,  for  example,  why  the  ibis  Thoth 
subsequently  became  the  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  the  inventor 
of  writing,  and  the  scribe  of  the  gods.  But  the  main  factor  in 
this  evolutionary  process  was  undoubtedly  the  formation  of 
myths,  which  brought  gods  of  independent  origin  into  relation 
with  one  another,  and  thus  imbued  them  with  human  passions 
and  virtues.  Here  dim  historic  recollections  often  determined 
the  features  of  the  story,  and  in  one  famous  legend  that  knits 
together  a  group  of  gods  all  seemingly  local  in  origin  we  can 
still  faintly  trace  how  the  tale  arose,  was  added  to,  and  finally 
crystallized  in  a  coherent  form. 

Osiris  was  a  wise  and  beneficent  king,  who  reclaimed  the 
Egyptians  from  savagery,  gave  them  laws  and  taught  them  handi- 
crafts. The  prosperous  reign  of  Osiris  was  brought  to  a  prematura 
close  by  the  machinations  of  his  wicked  brother  Seth,  who  with 
seventy-two  fellow-conspirators  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  in- 
duced him  to  enter  a  cunningly-wrought  coffin  made  exactly  to 
his  measure,  then  shut  down  the  lid  and  cast  the  chest  into  the 
Nile  Isis,  the  faithful  wife  of  Osiris,  set  forth  in  search  of  her 
dead  husband's  body,  and  after  long  and  adventure-fraught 
wanderings,  succeeded  in  recovering  it  and  bringing  it  back 
to  Egypt  Then  while  she  was  absent  visiting  her  son  Ubnis 
in  the  dty  of  Buto,  Seth  once  more  gained  possession  of  the 
corpse,  cut  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered  them  all  over 
Egypt.  But  Isis  collected  the  fragments,  and  wherever  one  was 
found,  buried  it  with  due  honour;  or,  according  to  a  different 
account,  she  Joined  the  limbs  together  by  virtue  of  her  magical 
powers,  and  the  slain  Osiris,  thus  resurrected,  henceforth  reigned 
as  king  of  the  dead  in  the  nether  world  When  Horus  grew 
up  he  set  out  to  avenge  his  fathers  murder,  and  after  terrible 
struggles  finally  conquered  and  dispossessed  his  wicked  uncle; 
or,  as  another  version  relates,  the  combatants  were  separated  by 
Thoth,  and  Egypt  divided  between  them,  the  northern  part 
falling  to  Horus  and  the  southern  to  Seth.  Such  is  the  story 
as  told  by  Plutarch,  with  certain  additions  and  modifications 
from  older  native  sources.  There  existed,  however,a  very andent 
tradition  according  to  which  Horus  and  Seth  were  hostile  brothers, 
not  nephew  and  uncle;  and  many  considerations  may  be  urged 
in  support  of  the  thesis  which  regards  their  struggles  as  reminisr 
ccnccs  of  wars  between  two  prominent  tribes  or  confederations 
of  tribes,  one  of  which  worshipped  the  falcon  Horus  whUe  tbe 
other  had  the  okapi  (?)  Seth  as  its  patron  and  champion.  The 
Horus-tribes  were  the  victors,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
dynastic  line  sprang;  hence  the  Pharaoh  always  bore  the  name 
of  Horus,  and  represented  in  his  own  hallowed  person  the  ancient 
tribal  deity.  Of  Osiris  we  can  only  state  that  he  was  originally 
the  local  god  of  Busiris,  whatever  further  characteristics  he 
primitively  possessed  being  quite  obscure.  Isis  was  perhaps  the 
local  goddess  of  Buto,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  Busiris; 
this  geographical  proximity  would  suffice  to  explain  her  con- 
ncidon  with  Osiris  in  the  tale.  A  legend  now  arose,  we  know 
not  how  or  why,  which  made  Seth  the  brother  and  murderer  of 
Osiris;  and  this  led  to  a  fusion  of  the  Horus-Seth  and  the  Seth- 
Isis-Osiris  motifs.  The  relationships  had  now  to  be  readjusted, 
and  the  most  popular  view  recognized  Horus  as  the  son  and 
avenger  of  Osiris.  The  more  ancient  account  survived,  however, 
in  the  myth  that  Osiris,  Horus,  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys  (a 
goddess  who  plays  but  a  minor  part  in  the  Osiris  cyde)  were  all 
children  of  the  earth-god  Kcb  and  the  sky-goddess  Nut,  bom  on 
the  five  consecutive  days  added  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  (the 
so-called  epagomenal  days).  Later  generations  reconciled  these 
contradictions  by  assuming  the  existence  of  two  Horuses,  one, 
the  brother  of  Chins,  Seth  and  Isis,  being  named  Haroeiis,  t .«. 
Horus  the  elder,  while  the  other,  the  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  waa 
called  Harpocrates,  t.«.  Horus  the  child. 
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The  lecond  main  dam  of  dlviniUet  that  ent«Kd  into  the 
compoeitien  <rf  the  Egyptian  pantheon  was  due  to  that  innate 
and  onivenal  speculative  bent  which  seeks,  and  never 
fafls  to  find,  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  external 
tiorld.  Behind  the  great  natural  phenomena  that  they 
perceived  all  around  them,  the  Egyptians,  like  other  primitive 
folk,  poatttlated  the  existence  of  divine  wHb  not  diiwimilar 
in  Idnd  to  their  own,  though  vastly  superior  in  power.  Chief 
among  these  cosmic  deities  was  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  supremacy 
seemed  predestined  under  the  doudlos  sky  of  Egypt.  The 
oldest  conceptimv  represented  Re  ss  sailing  across  the  heavens 
in  a  ship  called  "  Manset,"  "  the  bark  of  the  dawn  ";  at  sunset 
he  stepped  aboard  another  vessel  named  "  Mesenktet,"  "  the 
bariL  of  the  dusk,"  which  bore  htm  back  from  west  to  east 
during  the  night.  Later  thewies  symbolized  Re  in  many 
different  ways.  For  some  he  was  identical  with  Hotus,  and  then 
he  was  falooo-headed  and  was  called  Hor-akhtt,  the  Horus  of 
the  horiaeos.  Others  pictured  him  to  themselves  as  a  tiny 
infant  in  the  early  dawn,  as  full-grown  at  noon,  and  as  an  Infirm 
old  man  in  the  evening.  When  the  sky  was  imagined  as  a  cow, 
be  was  a  calf  born  anew  every  morning.  The  moon  was  a  male 
deity,  who  hkewiae  fared  across  the  heavens  in  a  boat;  hence 
be  was  often  named  Chons,  "  the  sailor.'*  The  ibis-god  Thoth 
was  early  identified  with  the  moon.  The  stars  and  planets 
were  likewise  gods.  Among  them  the  bright  star  Sirius  was 
held  in  special  esteem;  it  was  a  goddess  Sothis  (Sopde),  often 
identified  by  the  Egyptians  with  bis.  The  constellations  that 
unceasingly  to  speed  acron  the  sky  were  named  "  the 
ones,"  and  the  dtcumpolar  stara,  which  never 
sink  beneath  the  horizon,  were  known  as  "  the  imperishables." 
COacemIng  earth  and  sky  there  were  many  different  opinions. 
Some  thou^t  that  the  sky  was  a  goddess  Nut,  whom  the  god 
Show  held  ah>of  from  her  husband  Reb  the  earth,  on  whose  back 
the  plants  and  trees  grew.  Others  believed  in  a  celestial  ocean, 
pexBooified  under  the  name  of  Nun  over  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  sailed  in  boats.  At  a  Uter  date  the  sky  was  held  to  be  a 
oow  (Hathor)  whose  four  feet  stood  firm  upon  the  soil;  or  else 
a  vast  face,  in  which  the  right  eye  was  the  sun  and  the  left  eye 
the  moon.  Atongride  these  fanciful  conceptions  there  existed 
a  move  sober  view,  according  to  which  the  earth  was  a  long 
oval  pbdn,  and  the  sky  an  iron  roof  supported  by  the  tops  of 

mountains  or  by  four  pillars  TTTT  at  the  cardinal  points. 

Beneath  the  ground  lay  a  dark  and  mysterious  rei^on,  now  con- 
ceived as  an  inverse  heaven  (Nenet),  now  as  a  vast  series  of 
caverns  whose  gates  were  guarded  by  demons.  This  nether 
world  was  known  as  the  Duat  (Dat,  TCi),  and  through  it  passed 
the  sun  on  his  journey  during  the  hours  of  night;  here  too,  as 
many  thought,  dwelt  the  dead  and  their  king  Osiris.  That  great 
nattual  feature  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  was  of  course  one  of  the  gods; 
his  name  was  Hapi,  and  as  a  sign  of  his  fecundity  he  had  long 
pendnkms  breasts  like  a  woman.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
tribal  gods,  it  rarely  happened  that  the  cosmic  deities  enjoyed 
a  cult.  But  there  are  a  few  important  exceptions:  Re  in 
Heliopolis  (here  identified  with  a  local  god  Etom)  and  in  Her- 
monthts;  Hathor  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere.  Certain  of  the 
tribal  gods  early  became  identified  with  cosmic  divinities,  and 
the  latter  thus  became  the  objects  of  a  cult;  so,  for  instance, 
the  Horus  of  Edfu  was  a  sun-god,  and  Thoth  in  Hermopolis 
Magna  was  held  to  be  the  moon. 

An  extension  of  the  principle  that  created  the  cosmic  gods 
gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  minor  deities  and  demons.  Day 
and  night,  the  year,  the  seasons,  eternity,  and  many 
similar  conceptkms  were  each  represented  by  a  god 
or  goddess  of  their  own,  who  nevertheless  possessed 
but  a  shadowy  and  doubtful  existence.  Human 
attributes  like  Taste,  Knowledge,  Joy  and  so  forth  were  likewise 
personified,  no  less  than  atwtract  Ideas  such  as  Fate,  Destiny 
and  others;  rather  more  clearly  defined  than  the  rest  was  Maat, 
the  goddess  of  Truth  and  Right,  who  was  fabled  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Re  and  may  even  have  had  a  cult.  Certain  gods  were  purely 
fonctkmal,  that  is  to  say,  they  appeared  at  special  times  to 


perfbrm  some  appointed  task,  at  the  completion  of  which  they 
vanished.  Such  were  Nepri,  the  god  of  the  corn-harvest; 
Meskhonit,  the  goddess  who  attended  every  child-bed;  Tait,  the 
goddess  of  weaving.  Numberless  semi-divine  beings  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fill  out  the  myths,  as,  for  instance,  the 
chattering  apes  that  greeted  the  sun-god  Re  as  be  rose  above 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  demons  who  opened  the  gates  of 
the  nether  world  at  the  approach  of  the  setting  sun. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  sundry  other  divinities 
who  were  later  introduced  to  swell  the  already  overcrowded 
ranks  of  the  pantheon.  Contact  with  foreign  lands 
brought  with  it  several  new  deitiesy  Baal,  Mat  and 
Resheph  from  Syria,  and  the  misshapen  dwarf  Bes 
from  the  south;  earlier  than  these,  the  Astarte  of  Byblus, 
whom  the  Egyptians  identified  with  Hathor.  In  Thebes  Ameno- 
phis  I.  and  his  spouse  Nefcrtari  were  worshipped  as  patron  gods 
of  the  necropolis  many  centuries  after  their  death.  Two  men  of 
exceptional  wisdom  received  divine  honours,  and  had  temples 
of  their  own  in  the  Ptolemaic  period;  these  were  Imouthes, 
who  had  lived  under  Zoser  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty,  and  Amenophis 
son  of  Hapu,  a  contemporary  of  the  third  king  of  the  same  name 
(XVIUth  Dyn.).  The  hiU  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-guma  at  Thebes 
was  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  holy  place,  and  was  revered 
as  a  goddess.  Almost  anything  that  was  regarded  with  awe, 
any  object  used  in  the  divine  ritual  could  at  a  given  moment 
be  envisaged  as  a  deity.  Thus  the  boat  of  Osiiis  (Nesbemet) 
and  those  of  the  sun-god  were  goddesses;  and  various  wands 
and  sceptres  bclonj^  to  certain  gods  were  imagined  as  harbour- 
ing  the  divine  being.  Truly  it  might  have  been  said  in  ancient 
Egypt:  of  the  making  of  gods  there  is  no  end ! 

For  such  order  as  can  be  discerned  in  the  mytholopcal  con- 
ceptions of  the  Egyptians  the  priesthood  was  largely  rei^nsible. 
At  a  very  early  date  the  theological  school  of  Heliopolis 
undertook  the  task  of  systematizing  the  gods  and  the 
myths,  and  it  is  mainly  to  them  that  is  due  the  Egyptian 
religion  as  we  find  it  in  the  Pyramid  texts.  Their  in- 
fluence is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  prominent  place  accorded 
to  the  sun-god  Re,  and  in  the  creation-legend  that  made  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  First  of  all  living  things  was  Re; 
legend  told  how  he  arose  as  a  naked  babe  from  a  lottis-flower 
that  floated  on  the  primeval  ocean  Nun.  Others  held  the  view 
that  he  crept  from  an  egg  that  lay  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  lake 
called  Desdes;  and  a  third,  more  barbarous,  tale  related  Lis 
obscene  act  of  self:procreation.  Re  became  the  father  of  the 
pair  of  gods  Show  and  Tefnut  (Tjphenis),  who  emanated  from 
his  spittle.  They  again  gave  birth  to  Keb  and  Nut,  from  whom 
in  their  turn  sprang  Osiris  and  Seth,  Isis  and  Nephthys.  These 
nine  gods  were  together  known  as  the  great  Ennead  or  cycle  of 
nine.  A  second  series  of  nine  deities,  with  Horus  as  its  first 
member,  was  invented  at  the  same  time  or  not  long  afterwards, 
and  was  called  the  Lesser  Ennead.  In  later  times  the  theory  of 
the  Ennead  became  very  popular  and  was  ad<9ted  by  most  of 
the  local  priesthoods,  who  substituted  their  own  favourite  god 
for  Re,  sometimes  retaining  and  sometimes  changing  the  names 
of  the  other  eight  deities.  Thus  locally  many  different  gods 
came  to  be  viewed  as  the  creators  of  the  world.  Only  in  two 
instances,  however, -did  a  local  god  ever  obtain  wide  acceptance 
in  the  capacity  of  demiurge:  Ptah  of  Memphis,  who  was  famed 
as  an  artist  and  master-builder,  and  Khnum  of  Elephantine, 
who  was  said  to  have  moulded  mankind  on  the  potter's  wheel. 

Already  in  the  Pyramid  texts  the  importance  of  Osiris  almost 
rivals  that  of  Re.  His  worship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  due 
to  Heliopofitan  influence,  and  may  possibly  have  been  propagated 
by  active  misaonary  effort.  It  is  apparently  through  the  funeral 
cult  that  Osiris  so  eady  took  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagination  o( 
the  people;  for  at  a  very  ancient  date  he  was  identified  with 
every  dead  king,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  extension  of  this  idea 
to  make  him  into  a  king  of  the  dead.  In  later  times  the  moral 
aspect  of  his  tale  was  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  its  continued 
popularity;  Osiris  was  named  Onnophris,  "  the  good  Being  " 
per  excelUnce,  and  Seth  was  contrasted  with  him  as  the  authd^ 
and  the  root  of  all  evil.    Still  the  Egyptians  themselves  seem 
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to  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  great  venera- 
tion  that  they  paid  to  Osiris.  Successive  theories  interpreted 
him  as  the  god  of  the  earth,  as  the  god  of  the  Nile,  as  a  god  of 
vegetation,  as  a  moon-god  and  as  a  sun-god;  and  nearly  every 
one  of  these  theories  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  primitive  truth 
by  some  scholar  or  another. 

Nowhere  is  the  conservatism  of  the  Egyptians  more  dearly 
displayed  than  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  the 
old  forms  of  the  theology,  such  as  we  have  essayed  to  describe. 
Neither  the  influx  of  new  deities  nor  the  diligence  of  the  priestly 
authors  and  commentators  availed  to  break  down  the  cast-iron 
traditions  with  which  the  compilers  of  the  Pyramid  texts  were 
already  familiar.  It  is  true  that  with  the  displacement  of  the 
capital  town  certain  local  deities  attained  a  degree  of  power 
that,  superficially  regarded,  seems  to  alter  the  entire  perspective 
of  the  religion.  Thus  Ammon,  originally  the  obscure  local  god 
of  Thebes,  was  raised  by  the  Theban  monarchs  of  the  Xllth 
and  of  the  XVIIIth  to  XXIst  Dynasties  to  a  predominant 
position  never  equalled  by  any  other  divinity;  and,  by  similar 
means,  Suchos  of  the  Fayum,  Ubasti  of  Bubastis,  and  Neith  of 
Sais,  each  enjoyed  for  a  short  space  of  time  a  consideration  that 
no  other  cause  would  have  secured  to  them.  But  precisely  the 
example  of  Ammon  proves  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
change  the  time-honoured  religious  creed;  his  priests  identified 
him  with  the  sun-god  Re,  whose  cult-centre  was  thus  merely 
transferred  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  South.  Nor  could  even 
the  violent  religious  revolution  of  Akhcnaton  (Amenophis  IV.), 
of  which  we  shall  later  have  occasion  to  speak,  sweep  away  for 
ever  beliefs  that  had  persisted  for  so  many  generations. 

But  if  the  facts  of  the  religion,  broadly  viewed,  never  under- 
went a  change,  the  interpretation  of  those  facts  did  so  in  no 
small  degree.  The  religious  books  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  archaic  language,  which  was  only  imperfectly  understood  by 
ihe  priests  of  later  times;  and  hence  great  scope  was  given  to 
them  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  as  commentators.  By  the  time 
of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  some  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
the  Dead  had  been  provided  with  a  triple  commentary.  Un- 
fortunately the  methods  pursued  were  as  little  reasonable  as 
those  adopted  by  the  medieval  Jewish  Rabbis;  instead  of  the 
context  being  studied  as  a  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of 
its  literal  sense,  each  single  verse  was  considered  separately, 
and  explained  as  an  allusion  to  some  obscure  myth  or  as  em- 
bodying some  mystical  meaning.  Thus  so  far  from  simplifying  or 
really  elucidating  the  religion,  these  priestly  labours  tended  rather 
to  confuse  one  legend  with  another  and  to  efface  the  personality 
of  individual  gods.  The  ease  with  which  one  god  could  be 
identified  with  another  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  later  Egyptian  theology.  There  are  but  few  of  the  greater 
deities  who  were  not  at  some  time  or  another  identified  with  the 
solar  god,Re.  His  fusion  with  Horus  and  Etom  has  already  been 
noted;  further  we  find  an  Ammon-Re,  a  Sobk-^e,  a  Khnum-Re; 
and  Month,  Onouris,  Show  and  Osiris  are  ail  described  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  the  sun.  Ptah  was  early  assimilated  to 
the  sepulchral  gods  Sokarls  and  Osiris.  Pairs  of  deities  whose 
personalities  are  often  blended  or  interchanged  arc  Hathor  and 
Nut,  Sakhmi  and  Pakhe,  Seth  and  Apophis.  So  too  in  Abydos, 
his  later  home,  Osiris  was  identified  with  Khante-Amentiu 
(Kbentamenti,  Khentamenthes),  "  the  chief  of  those  who  are 
in  the  West,"  a  name  that  was  given  to  a  vaguely-conceived  but 
widely-venerated  divinity  ruler  of  the  dead.  Many  factors  helped 
in  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  unity  of  the  state  was  largely 
influential  In  bringing  about  the  suppression  of  local  differences 
Of  belief.  The  less  important  priesthoods  were  glad  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  the  deity  they  served  by  identifying  him 
with  some  more  important  god.  And  the  mystical  bent  of  the 
Egyptians  found  satisfaction  in  the  multiplicity  of  forms  that 
their  gods  could  assume;  among  the  favourite  epithets  which 
the  hymns  apply  to  divinities  are  such  as  "mysterious  of  shapes,'* 
"multiple  of  faces." 

The  goal  towards  which  these  tendencies  verged  was  mono- 
tjieism;  and  though  this  goal  was  only  once,  and  then  quite 
ephemerally,  reached,  still  the  monotheistic  idea  was  at  most 


periods,  99  to  speak,  in  the  air.  Sometimes  the  qualities  com- 
roon  to  all  the  gods  were  abstraaed,  and  the  resultant  notion 
spoken  of  as  "  the  god."  At  other  times,  and  capedally 
in  the  hymns  addressed  to  some  divinity,  all  other 
gods  were  momentarily  forgotten,  and  he  was  eulogised 
as  "  the  only  one,"  *'  the  supreme,"  and  so  forth. 
Or  else  several  of  the  chief  deities  were  consdoualy  combined 
and  regarded  as  different  emanations  or  aspects  of  a  Sole  Being; 
thus  a  Ramcsside  hymn  begins  with  the  words  "  Three  are  all 
the  gods,  Ammon,  Re  and  Ptah,"  and  then  it  is  shown  how  these 
three  gods,  each  in  his  own  particular  way,  gave  expression  and 
effect  to  a  single  divine  purpose. 

For  a  brief  period  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  a  real 
monotheism,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  Judaism  or  of  Islam,  was 
adopted  as  the  state  religion  of  Egypt.  The  young 
Pharaoh  Amenophis  IV.  seems  to  have  been  fired  by 
genuine  fanatical  enthusiasm,  though  political  motives, 
as  well  as  doctrinal  considerations,  may  have  prompted  him  in 
the  planning  of  his  religious  revolution  (see  also  (  History). 
The  Theban  god  Ammon-Re  was  then  supreme,  and  the  ever- 
growing power  of  his  priesthood  may  well  have  inflamed  the 
jealousy  of  their  Heliopolitan  rivals.  Araen(^his  began  his  rdgn 
in  Thebes  as  an  adherent  of  the  traditional  faith,  but  after  a 
few  years  he  abandoned  that  town  and  built  a  new  capital  for 
his  god  Aton  200  m.  farther  north,  at  a  place  now  called  El 
Amama.  The  new  deity  was  a  personification  of  the  sun's  disk. 
The  name  Re  was  suppressed,  as  too  intimately  associated  with 
that  of  Ammon;  and  Ammon,  together  with  all  the  other  gods, 
was  put  to  the  ban.  Amenophis  even  changed  his  own  name, 
of  which  the  name  of  Ammon  formed  an  element,  to  Akhenaton, 
"  the  brilliancy  of  the  Aton,"  and  the  capital  was  called  Khitaton, 
"  The  Horizon  of  the  Aton."  The  new  dogmas  were  known  as 
"  the  Teaching,"  and  their  tenets,  as  revealed  in  the  poems 
composed  in  honour  of  the  Aton,  breathe  the  purest  and  most 
exalted  monotheistic  spirit.  The  movement  had,  no  doubt,  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  the  very  start,  and  the  reaction  soon 
set  in.  The  immediate  successors  of  Akhenaton  strove  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  but  the  conservative  nature  of  Egjrpt  quickly 
asserted  itself.  Not  sixty  years  after  the  accession  of  Akhenaton, 
his  city  was  abandoned,  its  rulers  branded  as  heretics,  and  the 
old  religion  restored  in  Thebes  as  completely  as  If  the  Aton  had 
never  existed. 

Having  thns  failed  to  become  rational,  Egyptian  theology 
took  refuge  in  learning.  The  need  for  a  more  spiritual  and  intd- 
lectual  interpretation  of  the  pantheon  still  remained,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  theological  sdences.  The  names  of  the  gods 
and  the  places  of  their  worship  were  caulogued  and  dassified, 
and  manuals  were  devoted  to  the  topography  of  mythological 
regions.  Much  ingenuity  was  expended  on  the  development  of  a 
history  of  the  gods,  the  groundwork  of  which  had  been  laid  in 
much  earlier  times.  Re  was  not  only  the  creator  of  the  worid, 
but  he  was  also  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  He  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  the  other  eight  members  of  his  Ennead,  then  by  the 
lesser  Ennead  and  by  other  gods,  and  finally  by  the  so-called 
"  worshippers  of  Horus."  The  latter  were  not  wholly  mythical 
personages,  though  they  were  regarded  as  demifods  (Manetho 
calls  them  "  the  dead,"  v^a»)\  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
none  other  than  the  dim  rulers  of  the  predynastic  age.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  historic  period  were  thus  divine,  not  only  by 
virtue  of  thdr  connexion  with  Honis  (see  above),  but  also  as 
descendants  of  Re;  and  the  king  of  Egypt  was  called  "the 
good  god  "  during  his  lifetime,  and  "  the  great  god  "  after  his 
death.  The  later  religious  literature  Is  much  taken  up  with  the 
mythical  and  semi-mythical  dynasties  of  kings,,  and  the  priests 
compiled,  with  many  newly-invented  details,  the  chronicles  of 
the  wars  they  were  supposed  to  have  waged. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  ethical  and  allegorical  methods  of 
interpretation  came  into  much  greater  prominence  towards  the 
end  of  the  New  Kingdom.  The  Osirian  legend,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  early  accepted  as  symbolizing  the  conflict 
between  good  and  evil.  So  too  the  victories  of  Re  over  the  serpent 
named  Apopbis  were  more  or  Iqss  dearly  understood  as  A  simile  <rf 
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the  antithetical  natwe  of  light  and  darkmas.  In  one  text  at  least 
as  andent  as  the  XVIIIth  DynastyCthe  copy  that  we  have  dates 

only  from  the  Ethiopian  period)  an  ingenious  attempt 

^  is  made  to  repiesent  Ptah  as  the  source  of  all  life: 

mamSr     ^^  him,  it  is  said,  emanated  Horus  as  **  heart "  or 

*'  mind  "  and  Thoth  as  **  tongue,"  and  through  the 
conjoint  action  of  these  two,  the  mind  conceiving  the  design 
and  the  tongue  uttering  the  creative  command,  ail  gods  and 
men  and  beasts  obtained  their  being.  Of  this  kind  of  spectilatioa 
much  more  must  have  existed  than  has  reached  us.  It  is 
doubtless  such  explanations  as  these  that  the  Greeks  had  in 
view  when  they  pcaised  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
and  in  the  ctoiwinil  period  similar  semi-philosopbical  interpreta* 
tions  altogether  supplanted,  among  the  learned  at  least,  the  naive 
literal  beliefs  of  earlier  Umes.  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  Isa 
and  Osiris  well  exemplifies  this  standpoint:  for  him  every  god 
and  every  rite  is  symbolic  of  some  natural  or  moral  truth. 

The  final  stages  of  the  Egyptian  religion  are  marked  by  a 
renewed  popularity  of  all  its  more  barbarous  elements.  Despair- 
ing.  as  it  would  seem,  of  discovering  the  higher  wisdom  that  the 
more  philosophic  of  the  priests  supposed  that  religion  to  conceal, 
the  simpler-minded  sought  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  by 
restoring  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  most  primitive  forms. 
Hence  came  the  fanatical  revival  of  animal-worship  which  led 
to  feud  and  bk>odshed  between  neighbouring  towns*-a  feature  of 
Egyptian  religion  that  at  once  amused  and  scandalized  con- 
temporary Greek  and  Latin  authors  (Plut.  De  Iside,  7a;  Juv.  xv. 
33)-  Nevertheless  Egyptian  cuHs,  and  particulariy  those  of 
Serapis  and  Isis,  found  welcome  acceptance  on  European  soil; 
and  the  shrines  of  Egyptian  deities  were  established  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Serapis  was  a  god  imported 
by  the  firU  Ptolemy  from  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea,  who  soon  lost 
his  own  identity  by  assimilation  with  Osiris- Apb,  the  bull  revered 
in  Memphis.  Far  down  into  the  Roman  age  the  worship  of  Serapis 
prrsisted  and  flourished,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Serapeum  of 
Alexandria  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  (a.d.  391;  that  the  death-blow  of  the  old  Egyptian  religion 
was  struck. 

Notes  are  here  added  on  some  divinities  who  have  received  in- 
adequate or  no  attention  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  information 
as  to  Ammon.  Anubis,  Apis,  Bes,  Bubasus,  Buto,  Isis  and  Thoth, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  articles  on  these  ^ods. 

AasAPHES,  in  Egyptian  Harskajt,  "  he  who  is  upon  his  lake,"  the 
ram-headed  god  01  Hcradcopolis  Magna,  gained  an  ephemeral 
importance  during  the  IXth  Dynasty,  which  arose  from  nis  town. 
Outwardly,  he  resembles  Khnum.  Little  is  known  about  him,  and 
he  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  burial-place  of  hb  priests  in  later 
times  was  in  1904  discovered  at  Abudr  el  Meleq. 

CiiOMS,  "  he  who  travels  by  boat,"  ocrbaps  originally  a  mere 
epithet  of  the  moon-god  loh  or  Thoth,  is  chiefly  familiar  as  the  third 
member  of  the  Theban  triad.  As  such  he  is  represented  as  a  youthful 
god^  wearing  a  skull-cap  surmounted  by^  the  moon.  His  cult  was 
revived  ana  became  popular  in  Ptolemaic  times.  A  curious  story 
about  the  sending  of  nb  statue  to  Mesopotamia  to  heal  a  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Baichtan  is  rebted  upon  a  stele  that  purports  to  date 
from  the  Kamesside  period:  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  oknis  fraud 
invented  by  the  priests  not  earlier  than  the  Greek  period. 

Hathox,  whose  name  means  "  house  of  Horus,  was  at  all  times 
a  very  important  deity.  She  is  depicted  as  a  cow,  or  with  a  broad 
human  countenance,  the  cow's  ears  just  showing  from  under  a 
massive  wt^.  Probably  at  first  a  goddess  of  the  sky,  she  b  earty 
mentioned  m  connexion  with  Rcb  Later  she  was  olften  identified 
with  Isis,  and  her  name  was  used  to  designate  foreign  goddesses 
like  those  of  Puoni  and  Byblus.  Unlike  most  cosmic  deities,  she 
was  worshipped  in  many  localities,  chief  among  which  was  Dendera, 
where  her  magnificent  temple,  of  Ptc^maic  date,  still  stands.  "  The 
seven  Hathors  "  b  a  name  ^ven  to  certain  fairies,  who  appeared 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  and  predicted  his  future. 

Khnum  or  Khnoum,  a  ram-headed  god,  whose  principal  place  of 
urorship  was  the  isbnd  of  Elephantine  (there  assocbted  with  Satis 
ami  Aoukb).  but  also  reveieo  elsewhere,  e.g.  together  with  Nebtu 
in  Esna.  He  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  creator,  and  was  suf^xMed 
to  use  the  potter's  wheel  for  the  purpose.  In  thb  capacity  be  b 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  frog-hcadcd  |[oddes8  Meket. 

Month,  a  hawk-headed  god  of  the  Thebaid.  in  Thebes  itself  hb 
cult  was  superseded  by  that  of  Ammon.  but  it  penisted  in  Her- 
monthis.  He  was  often  given  the  solar  attributes,  and  was  credited 
as  a  great  warrior. 

MiN,  the  god  of  Coptos  and  Panopolb  (Akhmim),  seems  to  have 
been  early  looked  upon  as  a  deity  of  the  harvest  and  oops.    Hb. 
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cult  dates  from  the  carbcst  Umes.  Represented  as  ithyphalUc,  with 
two  taO  plumes  on  his  head,  the  right  arm  upraised  and  bearing  a 
scourge.  In  old  times  he  b  identified  with  Horus:  Uter  Ammon 
was  confused  with  him,  and  depkrted  in  hb  image. 

NiCHBBT  (Nekhbi.  Nekhebi),  the  vulture-goddess  of  El  Kab, 
called  Eileithyia  by  the  Greeks.  She  gained  an  ascendancy  as 
patroness  of  the  south  at  the  time  when  the  two  kingdoms  were 
striving  for  the  mastery.  It^  b  as  such,  in  opposition  to  Buto  the 
goddess  of  the  north,  that  she  b  most  often  nanusd  on  the  monuments. 

NuTH,  the  very  andent  and  important  goddess  of  Sais,  the  Greek 
Athene.  On  the  earliest  monuments  she  ts  represented  by  a  shwld 
transfixed  by  arrowa  Later  she  wears  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  carries  in  her  hands  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  sign  of  her  warhke 
character  In  the  XXVlth  Dynasty,  when  a  line  of  Pharaohs  sprang 
from  Sais,  she  regained  a  prominent  position,  and  was  given  many 
oosroogonic  attributes,  including  the  title  of  mother  of  Re. 

Nbphthys.  the  sister  of  Osins  and  wife  of  Seth,  daughter  of  Keb 
and  Nut,  pbys  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  Osiris  story.  She  sided 
with  Irs  and  aided  her  to  bring  Osiris  back  to  life.  Isb  and  Nephthys 
are  often  mentioned  together  as  protectresses  of  the  dead. 

ONOtfRis,  Eeyprian  EM-huri,  "  sky-bearer,"  the  god  of  Tbinb. 
Later  identifieo  with  Shu  (Show),  who  holds  heaven  and  earth  apart* 

Ptah,  the  Hephaestus  of  the  Greeks,  a  demiurgic  and  creative 

d,  spedal  patron  of  hand-worken  and  artisans.    Worshipped  in 

emphb,  he  perhaps  owed  his  importance  more  to  the  political 
promineike  of  that  town  than  to  anything  else.  He  was  early 
identified  with  an  ancient  but  obscure  god  lenen,  and  further  with 
the  sepulchral  deity  Sokaris.  He  b  represented  either  as  a  closely 
enshrouded  figure  whose  protruding  hands  grasp  a  composite  sceptre, 
the  whole  standing  on  a  pedestal  within  a  shrine;  or  else  as  a 
misdiapen  dwarf. 

^  Sakhmi.  a  lion-headed  goddess  of  war  and  strife,  whose  name 
signifies  the  mighty.  She  was  worshipped  at  Latopolb  (Esna),  but 
also  at  a  bte  date  as  a  member  of  the  Memphite  triad,  with  Ptah 
as  husband  and  Nefertem  (Iphthimb)  as  son:  often,  too,  confounded 
with  Ubasti. 

Seth  (Egyptian  Set,  Stb  or  StS).  by  the  Greeks  called  Typhon, 

was  depicted  as  an  animal  'VI  that  has  been  compared  with  the 

jerboa  by  some,  and  with  the  okapi  by  othen,  but  which  the 
Egyptians  themselves  occasionally  conceived  to  be  nothing  but  a 
badly  drawn  ass.  In  historic  times  hb  cult  was  celebrated  at  Tanis 
and  Ombos.  He  regained  a  certain  prestige  as  md  of  the  Hykaos 
rulers,  and  two  Pharaohs  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty  derived  their  name 
Sethos  (Seti)  from  him.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  was  abominated 
as  a  power  of  evil,  and  hb  fi^re  was  often  obliterated  on  the  monu- 
ments. He  b  named  in  similes  as  a  great  warrior,  and  as  such  and 
"  son  of  Nut  "  he  b  kleoUfied  with  the  Syrian  BaaL 

4.  The  Divine  Cult. — In  the  midst  of  every  town  rose  the 
temple  of  the  local  god,  a  sutely  building  of  stone,  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  mud  and' plaster  houses  in  which  even  the 
wealthiest  Egyptians  dwelt.  It  was  called  the  "  boose  of  the  god  " 

M  I J X  and  in  it  the  deity  was  supposed  to  reside,  attended 

by  hb  "  servants  "  M  vj  the  priests.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 

justification  for  this  contention,  even  when  a  contrary  theory 
assigned  to  the  divinity  a  place  in  the  sky,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lunar  divinity  TbotK ;  for  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  stood  a  statue 
of  the  god,  which  served  as  his  representative  for  the  purposes 
of  the  cult.  Originally  each  temple  was  dedicated  to  one  god 
only;  but  it  early  becaine  usual  to  associate  with  him  a  mate  of 
the  opposite  sex,  besides  a  third  deity  who  might  be  represented 
either  as  a  second  wife  or  as  a  child.  As  examples  of  such  triads, 
as  they  are  called,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Thebes,  consisting 
of  Ammon,  Mut  and  Chons,  father,  mother  and  child;  and  as 
typical  of  the  other  kind,  where  a  god  was  accompanied  by  two 
goddesses,  that  of  Elephantine,  consbting  of  Khnum,  Satb  and 
Anukb.  The  needs  of  the  god  were  much  the  same  as  those 
of  mortab;  no  more  than  th^  could  he  di^ense  with  food  and 
drink,  clothes  for  his  apparel,  ouitment  for  his  limbs,  and  music 
and  dancing  to  rejoice  his  heart.  The  only  difference  was  that 
the  divine  statue  was  half-consdoosly  recognised  as  a  lifeless 
thing  that  required  carefully  regulated  rites  and  ceremonies  to 
enable  it  to  enjoy  the  good  things  offered  to  it.  Bariy  every 
morning  the  officiating  priest  proceeded  to  the  holy  of  holies, 
after  the  preliminaries  of  porification  had  cleansed  him  from 
any  miasma  that  might  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  the  rites. 
Then  with  the  prescribed  gestures,  and  reciting  appropriate 
formulae  all  the  while,  he  broke  the  seal  upon  the  door  of  the 
shrine^  loosed  the  bolts,  and  at  last  stood  lace  to  face  «Ath  the 
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god.  There  followed  a  series  of  prostrations  and  adontioBS, 
culminating  in  the  offering  of  a  small  image  of  Maat,  the  goddess 
of  Truth.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  psycholofi^cai  moment 
of  the  entire  service:  hitherto  the  statue  had  been  at  best  a 
god  in  posse;  now  the  ^mbolical  act  placed  him  in  possession 
of  all  his  faculties,  he  was  a  god  in  truth,  and  could  participate 
like  any  mortal  in  the  food  and  luxuries  that  his  servants  put 
before  him.  The  daily  ceremony  closed  with  ablutions,  anoint- 
ings and  a  bountiful  feast  of  bread,  geese,  beer  and  oxen;  having 
taken  his  fill  of  these,  the  god  returned  to  his  shrine  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  ritual  was  renewed.  The  words  that 
accompanied  the  manual  gestures  are,  in  the  rituals  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  wholly  dominated  by  the  myth  of  Osiris: 
it  is  often  hard  to  discern  much  connexion  between  the  acts  and 
the  formulae  recited,  but  the  main  thought  is  dearly  that  the 
priest  represents  Horns,  the  pious  son  of  the  dead  divinity 
Osiris.  That  this  conception  is  very  old  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Pyramid  texts  "  the  eye  of  Horus  "  is  a  synonym 
for  all  offerings:  an  andent  tale  of  which  only  shreds  have 
reached  us  related  how  Seth  had  torn  the  eye  of  Horus  from 
him,  though  not  before  he  himself  had  suffered  a  still  more 
serious  mutilatiop;  and  by  some  means,  we  know  not  how,  the 
restoration  of  the  eye  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
vindication  of  Osiris.  As  to  the  noanual  rites  of  the  daily  cult, 
all  that  can  here  be  said  is  that  incense,  purifications  and  anoint- 
ings with  various  oib  played  a  large  part;  the  sacrifices  consisted 
chiefly  of  slaughtered  oxen  and  geese;  burnt  offerings  were  a 
very  late  innovation. 

At  an  early  date  the  rites  practised  in  the  various  temples 
were  conformed  to  a  common  pattern.  This  holds  good  not  only 
for  the  daily  ritual,  but  also  for  many  festivals  that  were  cele- 
brated on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  land. 
Such  were  the  calendrical  feasts,  called  "  the  beginnings  of  the 
seasons,"  and  induding,  for  example,  the  monthly  and  half- 
monthly  festivals,  that  of  the  New  Year  and  that  of  the  rising 
of  Sirius  (Sothis).  But  there  were  also  local  feast  days  like  that 
of  Neith  in  Sais  (Hdt.  ii.  62)  or  that  of  Ammon  in  southern  Opi 
(Luxor).  These  doubtless  had  a  more  individual  charaaer,  and 
often  celebrated  some  inddent  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
h'fetime  of  the  god.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of 
Osiris  in  Abydos,  a  veritable  drama  would  be  enacted,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  god,  his  sufferings  and  final  triumph 
were  represented  in  mimic  form.  At  other  times  the  ceremonial 
was  more  mysterious  and  symbolical,  as  in  the  feast  of  the 

raising  of  the  Ded-column  u  when  a  column  of  the  kind  was 

drawn  by  cords  into  an  upright  position.  But  the  most  common 
feature  of  these  holy  days  was  the  procession  of  the  god,  when  he 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests  in  his  divine  boat  far 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  temple;  sometimes,  indeed,  even  to 
another  town,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  god  of  the  pUice. 
These  occasions  were  public  holidays,  and  passed  amid  great 
rejoicings.  The  climax  was  reached  when  at  a  given  moment 
the  curtains  of  the  shrine  placed  on  the  boat  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  god  was  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  awe-struck  multitude. 
Music  and  dancing  formed  part  of  the  festival  rites. 

As  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  abo  the  temples  wera 
early  modelled  upon  a  common  type.  Lofty  endosure  walls, 
Umaha,  *<^n^<l  with  scenes  from  the  victorious  campaigns 
of  the  Pharaoh,  shut  off  the  sacred  buildings  from  the 
surrounding  streets.  A  small  gateway  between  two  massive 
towers  or  pybns  gave  admittance  to  a  spadous  forecourt  open 
to  the  sky,  into  which  the  people  were  allowed  to  enter  at  least  on 
feast  days.  Farther  on,  separated  from  the  forecourt  by  smaller 
though  still  massive  pylons,  lay  a.hyp06tyle  hall,  ao  called  from 
its  covered  colonnades;  this  hall  was  used  for  all  kinds  of 
processions.  Behind  the  hypostyle  hall,  to  which  a  second 
similar  one  might  or  might  not  be  added,  came  the  holy  of  hdics, 
a  dark  narrow  chamber  where  the  god  dwdt;  none  but  the 
priests  were  admitted  to  it.  All  around  lay  the  storehouses  that 
contained  the  treasures  of  the  god  and  the  appurtenances  of  the 
divine  ritual.    The  temples  of  the  earliest  times  wera  of  course 


far  mora  piiaritive  than  this:  from  the  pictures  that  are  all  that 
is  now  left  to  indicate  their  natiuc,  they  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  huU  or  abeds  in  which  the  image  of  the  god  was  kept. 
One  temple  of  a  type  different  from  that  above  described  has 
survived  at  Abusir,  where  it  has  been  excavated  by  German 
explorers.  It  was  a  splendid  edifice  dedicated  to  the  sun-god 
Re  by  a  king  of  the  Vth  Dynasty,  and  was  piobaUy  a  close 
copy  of  the  famous  temple  of  HeliopoUa.  The  moat  conspicttoua 

feature  was  a  huge  obdisk  on  a  broad  superstructure    fl  :  the 

obeiisk  always  remained  closely  connected  with  the  solar  worship, 
and  probably  took  the  pUoe  of  the  innermost  shrine  and  statue 
of  other  temples.  The  greater  part  of  the  sanctuary  was  left 
uncovered,  as  best  befittMi  a  dwdling-plaoe  of  the  sun.  Outside 
iu  walls  there  was  a  huge  brick  model  of  the  solar  bark  in  which 
the  god  daily  traversed  the  heavens. 

As  the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  increased,  the  maintenance  of 
the  cult  became  one  of  the  most  important  affaire  of  state.  The 
most  illustrious  monardis  i»ided  themsdves  no  leas  on  the  buildr 
ings  they  raised  in  honour  of  the  gods  than  on  the  successful 
wan  they  waged:  indeed  the  wan  won  a  religious  «gni(iryiirf 
through  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  god  of  the  capital  to  god 
of  the  nation,  and  a  large  part  of  the  spoils  was  considered  the 
rightful  perquisite  of  the  latter.  Countiesa  were  the  richea  that 
the  kings  heaped  upon  the  gods  hi  the  hope  of  being  requited 
with  long  life  and  prosperity  on  the  throne  of  the  living.  It 
became  the  theory  that  the  temples  were  the  gifts  of  the  Pharaoh 
to  his  f athen  the  gods,  and  therefore  in  the  scenes  of  the  cult 
that  adorn  the  iimer  walls  it  is  always  he  who  is  depicted  as 
performing  the  ceremonies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  priesthoods 
were  mudb  more  independent  than  was  altowed  to 
appear.  Successive  grants  of  hmd  placed  no  small  ^mT*'*' 
portion  of  the  entire  country  in  their  hands,  and  the  prtttta, 
administiation  of  the  temple  estates  gave  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  ofiSdals  and  serfs.  In  the  New  Kingdom 
the  might  of  the  Theban  god  Ammon  gradually  became  a  serious 
menace  to  the  throne:  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  III.  he  could 
boast  of  more  than  80,000  dependants,  and  more  than  400,000 
cattle.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  generations  later  the  high 
priests  qf  Ammon  supplanted  the  Pharaohs  altogether  and 
founded  a  dynasty  of  their  own. 

At  no  period  did  the  priests  form  a  caste  that  was  quite 
distinctly  separated  from  the  laity  In  earty  times  the  feudal 
lords  were  themselves  the  chid  priests  of  the  local  temples. 
Under  them  stood  a  number  of  subordinate  priests,  both  pro* 
fessional  and  lay.  Among  the  former  were  the  kker-M,  a 
learned  man  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
the  "divine  fathera,"  whose  functions  are  obscure.  Hie  lay 
priests  were  divided  into  four  dasses  that  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  in  alternate  months;  their  collective  name 
was  the  "  hour-priesthood."  Perhaps  it  was  to  them  that  the 
often  recurring  title  cuebt  "the  pure,"  should  properly  be 
restricted,  though  strict  rules  as  to  personal  purity,  dress  and 
diet  were  demanded  of  all  priests.  Tlie  personnel  of  the  temple 
was  completed  by  various  subordinate  ofiicisls,  doorkeepers, 
attendants  and  slaves.  In  the  New  Kingdom  the  leading  priests 
were  more  frequently  mere  clerics  than  theretofore,  though  for 
instance  the  high  priest  of  Ammon  was  often  at  the  same  time 
the  vizier  of  southern  Egypt.  In  some  pkices  the  highest  priests 
bore  special  names,  such  as  the  Ouer  mca,  "  the  Great  Seer," 
of  Re  in  Hdiopolis,  or  the  Kkorp  kimet,  "  chief  artificer,"  of  the 
Memphite  Ptah.  Women  could  also  hold  priestly  rank,  though 
apparently  in  early  times  only  in  the  service  of  goddesses; 
"  priestess  of  Hatbor  "  is  a  frequent  title  of  well-bom  ladies  in 
the  Old  Kingdom.  At  a  later  date  many  wealthy  dames  hdd 
the  office  of  "musicians"  (skemai)  in  the  various  temples. 
In  the  service  of  the  Theban  Ammon  two  priestesses  called  "  the 
Adorer  of  the  God  "  and  the  "  Wife  of  the  God  "  occupied  very 
influential  positions,  and  towards  the  Saite  period  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  the  king  to  secure  these  oflioes  for  his  daughten 
and  so  to  strengthen  his  own  royal  title. 

5.     Tkt  Deed  and  their  Ct(2/.— While  the  worship  of  the  gods 
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tended  more  and  more  to  become  a  mdnoply  of  the  state  and 
the  priestf ,  and  provided  no  adequate  outlet  for  the  religious 
cravings  of  the  people  themselves,  this  deficiency  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  care  which  they  bestowed  upon  their  dead: 
the  f^yptians  stand  alone  among  the  zuitioos  of  the  world  in 
the  elaborate  precautions  which  they  took  to  secure  their  own 
welfare  beyond  the  tomb.  The  belief  in  immortality,  or  perhaps 
rather  the  incapacity  to  grasp  the  notion  of  complete  annihilation, 
b  traceable  from  the  very  earliest  times:  the  simplest  graves 
^f  the  prehistoric  period,  v^cn  the  corpses  were  oommilted  to  the 
earth  in  sheepskins  and  reed  mats»  seldom  lack  at  least  a>  few 
poor  vases  or  articles  of  toilet  for  use  in  the  hereafter.  In 
proportion  as  the  prosperity  of  the  land  increased,  and  the 
advance  of  civilization  afTorded  the  technical  means,  so  did 
these  primitive  burials  give  place  to  a  more  lavish  funereal 
equipment.  Tombs  of  brick  with  a  single  chambo'  were  suc> 
ceeded  by  tombs  of  stone  with  several  chambers,  until  they  really 
merited  the  name  of  '*  houses  of  eternity  "  that  the  Egyptians 
gave  to  them.  The  conception  of  the  tomb  as  the  residence  of 
the  dead  is  the  fundamental  notion  that  underlies  all  the  ritual 
observances  in  connexion  with  the  dead,  just  as  the  idea  of  the 
temple  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  god  is  the  basis  of  the  divine 
culL  The  parallelism  between  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptians 
towards  the  dead  and  their  attitude  towards  the  gods  is  so 
striking  that  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of:  nothing  can 
illustrate  it  better  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Osirian  doctrines 
came  to  permeate  both  kinds  of  cult. 

The  general  scheme  of  Egyptian  tombs  remained  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  dynastic  period,  though  there  were 
f^^fT  many  variations  of  detail.  By  preference  they  were 
built  in  the  Western  desert,  the  Amente,  near  the 
place  where  the  sim  was  seen  to  go  to  rest,  and  which  seemed 
the  natural  entrance  to  the  nether  world.  A  deep  pit  led  down 
to  the  sepulchral  chamber  where  the  dead  man  was  deposited 
amid  the  funereal  furniture  destined  for  his  use;  and  no  device 
was  neglected  that  might  enable  him  to  rest  here  undisturbed. 
This  aim  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  pyramids,  the  gigantic 
tombs  which  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Old  Kingdom  constjructed  for 
themsdves:  the  passages  that  lead  to  the  burial  chamber  were 
barred  at  intervals  by  vast  granite  blocks,  and  the  narrow 
fining  that  gave  access  to  them  was  hidden  from  view  beneath 
the  stone  casing  of  the  pyramid  sides.  Quite  separate  from 
this  part  of  the  tomb  lay  the.  rooms  employed  for  the  cult  of 
the  dead:  their  walls  were  often  adorned  with  pictures  from  the 
earthly  life  of  the  deceased,  which  it  was  hoped  he  might  still 
continue  to  enjoy  after  death.  The  innermost  chamber  was  the 
chapel  proper:  on  its  western  side  was  sculptured  an  imitation 
door  for  the  dead  man  to  pass  through,  #when  he  wished  to 
participate  in  the  offerings  brought  by  pious  relatives.  It  was 
of  course  only  the  few  who  could  afford  elaborate  tombs  of  the 
kind:  the  poor  had  to  make  shift  with  an  unpretentious  grave, 
in  which  the  corpse  was  placed  enveloped  only  by  a  few  rags  or 
enclosed  in  a  rough  wooden  coilin. 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  body  itself  from 
decay.  Before  the  time  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  it  became  usual 
for  the  rich  to  have  their  bodies  embalmed  The 
intestines  were  removed  and  placed  in  four  vases  (the 
so-called  Canopic  jars)  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  four  sons  of  Horus,  the 
man-headed  Mcsti^  the  ape-headed  Hapi,  the  jackal  Duamutef 
and  the  falcon  Kebhsenuf .  The  corpse  was  treated  with  natron 
and  asphalt,  and  wound  in  a  coimous  swathing  of  linen  bandage, 
with  a  mask  of  linen  and  stucco  on  the  face.  The  "  mummy  " 
thus  fMvpared  was  then  laid  on  its  side  like  a  sleeper,  the  head 
supported  by  a  head-rest,  in  a  sarcofdiagus  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  operations  in  connexion  with  the  mummy  grow  more  and 
more  daborate  towards  the  end  of  the  Pharaonic  period: 
already  in  the  New  Kingdom  the  wealthiest  persons  had  their 
mummies  laid  in  several  coffins,  each  of  which  was  gaudily 
painted  with  mythological  scenes  and  inscriptions.  The  costliest 
process  of  embtdmment  lasted  no  less  than  seventy  days.  Many 
superstitious  rites  had  to  be  observed  in  the  courw  of  the  process: 


a  late  book  has  preserved  to  us  the  magical  formulae  that  were 
repeated  by  the  wise  kher-M  priest  (who  in  the  necropolis 
performed  the  functions  of  taricheutes,  "embalmer"),  as  each 
bandage  was  applied. 

A  large  numbier  of  utensilSy  artides  of  furniture  and  the  like 
were  placed  in  the  burial-chamber  for  the  use  of  the  dead— jars, 
weapons,  mirrors,  and  even  chairs,  musical  instruments  and  wigs. 
In  the  early  times  statuettes  of  servants,  representing  them  as 
engaged  in  their  various  functions  (brewers,  bakers,  &&),  were 
induded  for  the  same  purpose;  they  were  supposed  to  perform 
thdr  menial  functions  for  their  deceased  lord  in  the  future  life. 
In  the  Middle  Kingdom  these  are  gradually  replaced  by  small 
models  of  the  mummy  itself,  and  the  belief  arose  that  when  thdr 
owner  was  called  upon  to  perform  any  distastdul  work  in  the 
nether  world,  they  would  answer  to  his  name  and  do  the  task 
for  him.  The  later  «rAtf6/»-figures,  little  statuettes  of  wood, 
stone  or  faience,  of  which  several  hundreds  are  often  fo\md  in  a 
single  tomb,  are  confused  survivals  of  both  of  the  earlier  classes 
of  statuettes.  Still  more  important  than  all  such  f\mereal 
objects  are  the  books  that  were  placed  in  the  grave  for  the  use 
of  the  dead:  in  the  pyramids  they  are  written  on  the  walls  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber  and  the  passages  leading  to  it;  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  usually  inscribed  on  the  inner  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus;  in  later  times  contained  in  rolls  of  papyrus. 
The  Pyramid  texts  and  the  Book  of  Ike  Dead  are  the  most  im- 
portant  of  these,  and  teach  ta  much  about  the  dangers  and 
needs  that  attended  the  deaa  man  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thought  they  could  be 
counteracted. 

The  burial  ceremony  itself  must  have  been  an  imposing 
spectacle.  In  many  cases  the  mummy  had  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  Nile,  and  boats  were  gaily  decked  out  for  this  purpose. 
On  the  western  bank  a  stately  proceaion  conducted  the  deceased 
to  his  last  resting^ace.  At  the  door  of  the  tomb  the  final 
ceremonies  were  performed;  they  demanded  a  considerable 
number  of  actors,  diicf  among  whom  were  the  fem-pricst  and  the 
kher-fieb  priest.  It  was  a  veritable  drama  that  was  here  enacted, 
and  recxdlcd  in  its  inddents  the  story  of  Osiris,  the  divine  proto- 
type  of  all  successive  generations  of  the  Egyptian  dead. 

However  carefully  the  preliminary  rites  of  embalmment  and 
burial  might  have  been  performed,  however  sumptuous  the 
tomb  wherein  the  dead  man  reposed,  he  was  never«  tkeamL 
thcless  almost  entirdy  at  the  mercy  of  the  living  for 
his  wdfare  in  the  other  world:  he  was  as  depen4ent  on  a  con- 
tinued ctdt  on  the  part  of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family 
as  the  gods  were  dependent  on  the  constant  attendance  of  their 
priests.  That  portion  of  a  man's  individuality  which  required, 
even  after  death,  food  and  drink,  and  the  satisfaction  of  sensuous 
qeeds,  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  the  ka,  and  represented  ia 

hieroglyphs  by  the  uplifted  hands  (J-   '^lis  ka  was  supposed 

to  be  bom  together  with  the  penon  to  whom  it  bdongtt,  and 
on  the  very  rare  occasions  when  it  is  depicted,  wears  his  exact 
sembUnce.  The  conception  of  this  psychical  entity  is  too  vagudy 
formulated  by  the  Egyptians  and  too  foreign  to  modem  thought 
to  admit  of  etact  uanslation:  of  the  many  renderings  that 
have  been  proposed,  perhaps  "  doable  "  is  the  most  suitable. 
At  all  events  the  ita  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  soul,  the  bd 

(in  hierodvphslgv  or^^  >.  whidi  was  of  more  tangible  nature, 

and  might  be  d^ried  hoveriag  around  the  tomb  in  the  form  of  a 
bird  or  in  some  other  shape;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  soul 
might  assume  what  shape  it  would,  if  the  funerary  rites  had  been 
duly  attended  to.  The  gods  had  thdr  ha  and  bai,  and  the  forms 
attributed  to  the  latter  are  surprising;  thus  we  read  that  the 
sotd  of  the  sky  Nun  is  Re,  that  of  Osiris  the  Goat  of  Mendes, 
the  souls  of  Sobk  are  crocodiles,  and  those  "  of  all  the  gods  are 
snakes  ";  similariy  the  soul  of  Ptah  was  thought  to  dwell  in  the 
Apis  bull,  so  tbateadi  successive  Apis  was  during  its  lifetime 
the  rdncaraatioB  of  the  god.  Other  parts  of  a  man's  bdng  to 
which  at  given  moments  and  in  particular  contexts  the  Egyptians 
assigDcd  a  certaitt  degree  of  wtpulU  existence  aze  the  *'  name  " 
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ran,  Um  "  dodow  "  ?  "^i  kkaibct,  ud  tbe 


corpse 


It  was,  however,  the  Jba  alone  to  which  the  cult  of  the  dead 
was  directly  addrcsaed.  This  cult  was  a  positive  duty  binding 
on  the  children  of  a  dead  man,  and  doubtless  as  a  rule  dscharged 
by  them  with  some  reguhirity  and  conscientiousness;  at  least, 
on  feast-days  oflferingB  would  be  brought  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  and  opening  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
would  be  enacted.  But  there  could  be  little  guarantee  that  later 
generations  would  perpetuate  the  cult.  It  therefore  became 
usual  under  the  Old  Kingdom  for  the  wealthiest  persons  to  make 
testamenury  dispositions  by  which  certain  other  persons  agreed 
for  a  consideration  to  observe  the  required  rites  at  stated  periods: 
they  recdved  the  name  of "  servants  of  the  ka"  and  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  deceased  as  the  priests  to  the  gods.  Or 
again,  contracts  might  be  made  with  a  neighbouring  temple,  the 
priesthood  of  which  bound  itself  to  reserve  for  the  contracting 
party  some  portion  of  the  offerings  that  had  already  been  used 
for  the  divine  cult.  There  is  probably  »  superstitious  reason 
for  the  preference  shown  by  the  dead  for  offerings  of  this  kind; 
no  wish  is  commoner  than  that  one  may  receive  "  bread  and  beer 
that  had  gone  up  on  to  the  altar  of  the  local  god,"  or  "  with 
which  the  god  had  been  sated  **;  something  of  the  divine  sanctity 
still  clung  about  such  offerinfli  and  made  them  particularly 
desirable.  In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  they  took  and  the 
contracts  they  made,  the  Egyptians  could  never  quite  rid  them- 
selves of  the  dread  that  their  tombs  might  decay  and  their  cult 
be  neglected;  and  they  sought  therefore  to  obtain  by  prayers 
and  threats  what  they  feared  they  mig^t  lose  altogether.  The 
occamonal  visitor  to  the  tomb  is  reminded  by  its  inscriptions  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  dead  man  while  he  yet  lived,  and  is 
charged,  if  he  be  come  with  empty  hands,  at  least  to  pronounce 
the  funerary  formula;  it  will  indeed  cost  him  nothing  but  "  the 
breath  of  hb  mouth  "I  Against  the  would-be  desccrator  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  is  invoked:  '*  with  him  shall  the  great  god 
reckon  there  where  a  reckoning  is  made." 

The  funerary  customs  that  have  been  described  are  meamng- 
less  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  tomb  was  the  regular 
dwelling-place  of  the  dead.  But  just  as  the  Egyptians  found  no 
contradiction  between  the  view  of  the  temple  as  the  residence 
of  the  god  and  the  conception  of  him  as  a  cosmic  deity,  so 
too  they  often  attributed  to  the  dead  a  continued  existence 
quite  apart  from  the  tomb.  According  to  a  widely-spread 
doctrine  of  great  age  the  deceased  Egyptian  was  trandated  to 
the  heavens,  where  he  Uved  on  in  the  form  of  a  sur.  This  theme 
is  elaborated  with  great  detail  in  the  Pyramid  texts,  where  it  is 
tbe  dead  king  to  whom  this  destiny  is  promised.  It  was  perhaps 
only  A  restricted  aristocracy  who  could  aspire  to  such  high 

honour:  the  ^^  IM,  or  "  ^orlfied  being,"  who  has  his  place  in 

the  sky  seems  often  to  hold  an  intermediate  podtion  between 
the  gods  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  dead.  But  in  a  few  early 
passages  the  required  qualification  appears  to  be  rather  moral 
integrity  than  exalted  station.  The  life  of  the  dead  man  in  the 
iky  is  variously  envisaged  in  different  texts:  at  one  moment 
he  is  spoken  of  as  accompanying  the  sun-god  in  his  celestial 
bark,  at  another  as  a  mighty  king  more  powerful  than  Re 
himself;  the  crudest  fancy  of  all  pictures  him  at  a  hunter  who 
catches  the  stars  and  gods,  and  cooks  and  eats  them.  According 
to  another  conception  that  persbted  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Egyptians  longer  than  any  of  tbe  ideas  Just  mentioned,  the  home 
of  the  dc»ul  in  the  heavens  was  a  fertile  region  not  very  different 
form  Egypt  itself,  intersected  by  canals  and  abounding  in  com 
and  fruit;  this  place  was  called  the  Sokhet  Earn  or  "  field  of 
Reeds." 

Even  in  the  oldest  texts  these  beliefs  are  blended  Inextricably 
with  the  Osirian  doctrines.  It  is  not  so  much  as  king  of  the  dead 
that  Osiris  here  appears,  but  every  deceased  Egyptian  was 
regarded  as  himself  an  Osiris,  as  having  undergone  all  the 


indignities  inflicted  upon  the  god,  but  finally  triumphant  over 
the  powers  of  death  and  evil  impersonated  by  Seth.  This  notion 
became  so  popular,  that  beside  it  all  other  views  of  the  dead  sink 
into  insignificance;  it  permeates  the  funerary  cult  in  all  its 
stages,  and  from  the  Middle  Kingdom  onwards  the  dead  man  is 
regularly  called  "  the  Osiris  so^md-so,"  just  as  though  he  were 
completely  identical  with  the  god.  One  incident  of  the  tale  of 
O^ris  acquired  a  deep  ethical  meaning  in  connexion  with  the 
dead.  It  was  related  how  Seth  had  brought  an  accusation 
against  Osiris  in  the  great  judgment  hall  of  Heliopdis,  and  horn 
the  Utter,  Helped  by  the  skilful  speaker  Thoth,  had  emerged  from 
the  ordeal  acquitted  and  triumphant.  The  belief  gradually  grew 
up  that  every  dead  man  would  have  to  face  a  similar  trial  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  a  life  of  bliss  in  the  other  world.  A  well- 
known  vignette  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  depicts  the  scene.  In  a 
shrine  sits  Osiris,  the  ruler  ami  judge  of  the  dead,  accompanied 
by  forty-two  assessors;  and  before  him  stands  the  balance  on 
which  the  heart  of  the  deceased  man  is  to  be  weighed  against 
Truth;  Thoth  stands  behind  and  registers  the  result.  The 
words  that  accompany  this  picture  are  still  more  remariuible : 
they  form  a  long  negative  confcauon,  in  which  the  dead  man 
declares  that  he  has  sinned  neither  against  man  nor  against  the 
gods.  Not  an  the  sins  named  are  equally  heinous  according  to 
modem  conceptions;  many  of  them  deal  with  petty  offends 
against  religious  usages  that  seem  to  us  but  triflmg.  But  it  is 
clear  that  by  the  time  this  chapter  was  penned  it  was  believed 
that  no  man  could  attain  to  happiness  in  the  hereafter  if  he  had 
not  been  upright,  just  and  charitable  in  his  earthly  existence. 
The  date  at  whidi  these  conceptions  became  general  is  not  quite 
certain,  but  It  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
when  the  dead  man  has  the  epithet "  justified  "  appended  to  his 
name  in  the  inscriptions  of  hh  tomb. 

It  was  but  a  natural  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  that 
they  should  desire  to  place  their  tombs  near  the  traditional 
burying-place  of  Osiris.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  it 
was  thought  that  this  lay  in  Abydos,  the  town  where  the  kings 
of  the  earliest  times  had  been  interred.  But  it  was  only  in  a  few 
cases  that  such  a  wish  could  be  literally  fulfilled.  It  therefore 
became  customary  for  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  dedicate 
at  least  a  tombstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '*  the  staircase  of 
the  great  god,"  as  the  sacred  spot  was  called.  And  those  who 
had  found  occasion  to  visit  Abydos  in  their  lifetime  took  pleasure 
En  recalling  the  part  that  they  had  there  taken  in  the  ceremonies 
of  Osiris.  Such  pilgrims  doubtless  believed  that  the  pious  act 
would  stand  to  their  credit  when  the  day  of  death  arrived. 

6.  Magic. — ^Among  the  rites  that  were  celebrated  in  the  temples 
or  before  the  statues  of  the  dead  were  many  the  mystical  meaning 
6[  which  was  but  Imperfectly  understood,  though  their  efficacy 
was  never  doubted.  Symbolical  or  imitative  acts,  accompanied 
by  spoken  formulae  of  set  form  and  obscure  content,  accom- 
plished, by  some  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  results  that  were 
beyond  the  power  of  human  hands  and  brain.  Tbe  priests  and 
certain  wise  men  were  the  depositaries  of  this  mysterious  but 
highly  useful  art,  that  was  called  kik  or  **  magic  ";  and  one  of 
the  chief  differences  between  gods  and  men  was  the  superior 
degree  fn  which  the  former  were  endowed  with  magical  powers. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  Egyptians  should  wish  to  empl<^ 
magic  for  their  own  benefit  or  self-gratification,  and  unce 
religion  put  no  veto  on  the  practice  so  long  as  it  was  exerdsed 
within  legal  bounds,  it  was  put  to  a  widespread  use  among  them. 
When  magicians  made  figures  of  wax  representing  men  whom 
they  desired  to  injure,  this  was  of  course  an  illegal  act  like  any 
other,  and  the  law  stepped  in  to  prevent  it:  one  papyrus  that 
has  been  preserved  records  the  judicial  proceedings  taken  in 
such  a  case  In  connexion  with  the  harem  consjuracy  against 
Ramesesin. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  for  which  magic  was  employed  was 
to  avert  diseases.  Among  the  Egyptians,  as  In  other  lands, 
illnesses  were  supposed  to  be  due  to  evil  spirits  or  the  ghosts  of 
dead  men  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  body  of  the 
sufferer,  and  they  could  only  be  driven  thence  by  chams  and 
spells.   But  out  of  these  primitive  notions  arose  a  real  medical 
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tdencx:  wben  the  ailiaait  oodd  be  locttod  aad  its  nature 
roughlT'  detcnnined,  a  more  materialistic  view  was  taken  of  it; 
and  many  herbs  and  drugs  that  were  origUialiy  used  for  some 
superstitious  reason,  when  once  they  had  been  found  to  be  actually 
effective,  easily  ket  their  magical  signihcanM  and  were  looked 
upon  as  natural  specifics.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  draw  any  fixed 
line  in  Egypt  between  maj^c  and  medicine;  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  simple  diagnoses  and  prescriptions  were  employed  for 
the  more  curaUe  diseases,  while  magickl  formtdae  and  amulets 
are  reserved  for  those  that  are  harder  to  cope  with,  such  as  the 
bites  of  snakes  and  the  stin^i  of  scorpions. 

The  formulae  recited  for  such  purposes  are  not  purely  cabalbtlc, 
though  inasmuch  as  mystery  is  of  the  very  essence  of  magic, 
foreign  words  and  outlandish  names  occur  in  them  by  preference. 
Often  the  magician  relates  some  mythical  case  where  a  god 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  similar  to  that  of  the  patient, 
but  bad  finally  recovered:  a  number  of  such  tales  were  told  of 
Hor\»,  who*  was  usually  healed  by  some  device  of  his  mother 
Isis,  she  being  accounted  as  a  great  enchantress.  The  mere 
recitation  of  such  similar  cases  with  their  happy  issue  was 
supposed  to  be  magically  effective;  for  almost  unlimited  power 
was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  mere  words.  Often  the  demon  is 
directly  invoked,  and  commanded  to  come  forth.  At  other  times 
the  gods  are  threatened  with  privations  or  even  destruction  if 
they  refuse  to  aid  the  magician:  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
found  little  impiety  in  such  a  use  of  the  divine  name,  though 
to  us  it  would  seem  the  utmost  degree  of  profanity  when,  for 
instance,  a  magician  declares  that  if  his  spdl  prove  ineffective, 
he  "  will  cast  fire  into  Mendes  and  bum  up  Osiris." 

The  verbal  spells  were  always  accompanied  by  some  manual 
performance,  the  tying  of  magical  knots  or  the  preparation  of  an 
amulet.  In  these  acts  particular  significance  was  attached  to 
certain  numbeia:  a  sevenfold  knot,  for  example,  was  more 
efficacious  than  others.  Often  the  formula  was  written  on  a 
strip  of  rag  or  a  scrap  of  papyrus  and  tied  round  the  neck  of 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Beads  and  all  kinds  of 
amulets  could  be  infused  with  magical  power  so  as  to  be  potent 
phylacteries  to  those  who  wore  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in  Egypt  magic 
stands  in  no  contrast  or  opposition  to  religion,  at  least  as  long 
as  it  was  legitimately  used.  The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
are  full  of  it.  When  a  pretence  was  made  of  opening,  with  an 
iron  instrument,  the  mouth  of  the  divine  statue,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  recited  formulae,  this  can  hardly  be  termed  anything 
but  magic.  Similarly,  the  potency  attributed  to  «5A«&/>-figures 
and  the  copies  of  the  Book  of  Iko  Dead  deposited  in  the  tombs 
IS  magical  in  quality.  What  has  been  considered  under  this 
heading,  however,  is  the  use  that  the  same  principles  of  magic 
were  put  to  by  men.in  their  own  practical  life  and  for  their  own 
advantage. 

Authorities. — An  exceUent  list  of  books  and  articles  on  the 
various  topics  connected  with  Egyptian  Religion  will  be  found  in 
H.  O.  Lange's  article  on  the  subject  in  P.D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sausaaye, 


Lehrbuch  atr  Rdigionsgtschichie  (Tubingen,  1905),  vol.  t.  pp.  172- 
ng  general  works  may  be  especially  recommended  A. 
«  Agypiiuke  Rdipon  (Berlin.  1905);  and  chapters  a 

and  3  In  G.  Miumero,  HisUnrt  ancienno  dos  p$upUt  d€  FOntnt,  Us 


origjaus,  vol  i.  (Paris,  1895).  (A.  H.  G.) 

D.  Egyptian  Language  and  WrUing.^^  Dtcipkermeni. — 
Although  attempts  were  made  to  read  Egyptian  faiero* 
glyphs  so  far  back  as  the  zyth  century,  no  promise  of  success 
appeared  until  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  in  1799 
by  the  French  engineers  attached  to  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Egypt.  This  tablet  was  inscribed  with  three  versions, 
in  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek,  of  a  long  decree  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes  and  hia 
wife  Qeopatra.  The  Greek  and. demotic  versions  were  stiU 
almost  perfect,  but  most  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  had  been 
broken  away  with  the  top  of  the  tablet;  portkms  Of  about  half 
of  the  lines  remained,  but  no  single  line  was  complete.  In  i8oa 
J.  D.  Akerblad,  a  Swedish  orientalist  attached  to  the  embassy 
in  Paris,  identified  the  proper  names  of  persons  which  occurr<^ 
in  the  demotic  text,  being  guided  to  them  by  the  position  ol 


their  eqnivaXcnts  in  the  Greek.  These  names,  all  of  them  foreign, 
were  written  in  an  alphabet  of  a  limited  number  of  characters, 
and  were  therefore  aoAlysed  with  comparative  ease. 
■  The  hieroglyphic  text  upon  the  Rosetta  stone  was  too  frag- 
mentary to  furnish  of  itself  the  key  to  the  decipherment.  But  the 
study  of  this  with  the  other  scanty  monuments  and  imperfea 
copies  of  inscriptions  that  were  aviidlable  enabled  the  celebrated 
physicist  Thomas  Young  (1775-1829)  to  make  a  beginning. 
In  an  article  completed  in  1819  and  printed  (over  the  initials 
I.  J.)  in  the  supplement  to  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  editions  of  the 
Entychpaedia  Britannica  (vol.  iv.,  1824),  he  published  a  brief 
account  of  Egyptian  research,  with  five  plates  containing  the 
"  rudiments  of  an  Egs^ptian  vocabulary."  It  appears  that  Young 
could  place  the  hieroglyphic,  demotic  and  Greek  texts  of  the 
Rosetta  stone  very  correctly  parallel;  but  he  could  not  accur- 
ately  break  up  the  Egyptian  sentences  into  words,  much  less 
could  he  attribute  to  tlw  words  their  proper  sounds.  Yet  he 
recognized  correctly  the  names  of  Apis  and  Re,  with  many 
groups  for  words  such  as  "  assembly,"  "  good,"  "  name,"  and 
important  signs  such  as  those  which  distinguish  feminine  words. 
In  a  bad  copy  of  another  monument  he  rightly  guessed  the  royal 
naunc  of  Berenice  in  its  cartouche  by  the  side  of  that  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  already  known  from  its  occurrence  on  the  Rosetta 
stone.  He  considered  that  these  names  must  be  written  in 
phonetic  characters  in  the  hieroglyphic  as  in  demotic,  but  he 
failed  to  analyse  them  correctly.  It  was  dear,  however,  that 
with  more  materials  and  perseverance  such  efforts  after  decipher- 
ment must  eventually  succeed. 

Meanwhile  J.  F.  Champollion  "  le  Jeune  "  (see  Chakfoluon; 
and  Hartleben,  ChampMum,  smn  Leben  und  sein  Werkf  Berlin, 
1906)  had  devoted  his  energies  whole-heartedly  since  1802, 
when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  to  preparing  himself  for  the 
solution  of  the  Egyptian  problem,  by  wide  linguistic  and  historical 
studies,  and  above  all  by  familiarizing  himself  with  every  scrap 
of  Egyptian  writing  which  he  could  find.  By  1818  he  made  many 
equations  between  the  demotic  and  the  hieroglyphic  characters, 
and  was  able  to  transcribe  the  demotic  names  of  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  into  hieroglyphics.  At  length,  in  January  1822,  a 
copy  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  on  the  Bankes  obelisk, 
which  had  long  been  fruitlessly  in  the  hands  of  Young,  reached 
the  French  savant.  On  the  base  of  this  obeUsk  was  engraved 
a  Greek  inscription  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and 
Cleopatra;  of  the  two  cartouches  on  the  obelisk  one  was  of 
Ptolemy,  the  other  was  easily  recognized  as  that  of  Cleopatra^ 
spelt  nearly  as  in  ChampoUion's  experimental  transcript  of  the 
demotic  name,  only  more  fully. ,  This  discovery,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  name  Alexander,  gave  fourteen  alphabetic  signs, 
including  homophones,  with  ascertained  values.  Starting  from 
these,  by  the  beginning  of  September  Champollion  had  analysed 
a  long  series  of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  cartouches.  His  next 
triumph  was  on  the  Z4th  of  September,  when  he  read  the  names 
of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  Rameses  and  Tethmosis  in  somedra wings 
just  arrived  from  Egypt,  ixoving  that  his  alphabetic  characters 
were  employed,  in  conjunction  with  syllabic  signs,  for  spelling 
native  names;  this  gave  him  the  assurance  that  his  discovery 
touched  the  essential  nature  of  the  Egyptian  writing  and  not 
merely,  as  had  been  contended,  a  special  cipher  for  the  foreign 
words  which  might  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the 
inscriptions.  His  progress  continued  unchecked,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  connexion  of  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Coptic  was  clearly  established.  Subsequently  visits  to  the 
museums  of  Italy  and  an  expedition  to  Egypt  in  1828-1829  fur- 
nished Champollion  with  ample  materials.  The  Pricis  du  sysUme 
kUroglypkiqut  (1st  ed.  1823,  and  ed.  1828)  contained  the  philo- 
logical results  of  his  decipherments  down  to  a  certain  point. 
But  his  MS.  collections  were  vast,  and  his  illness  after  the 
strenuous  labours  of  the  expedition  and  his  early  death  in  183a 
left  all  in  confusion.  The  Gtammaire  igyptUwneKtA  DiciumnaiM$ 
igyptienf  edited  from  these  MSS.  by  his  brother,  precious  as 
they  were,  must  be  a  very  imperfect  repster  of  the  height  of  his 
attainments.  In  his  last  years  he  was  able  to  tran^te  long 
texts  in  hieroglyphic  and  in  hieratic  of  the  New  Kingdom  and 


of  tbc  later  period*  «ltli  loniB  ■ccuncy,  and  Ui  eonprehmiioii 
o(  demotic  wu  muidenble.  CbunpoUioD  eotdistinced  4II  bii 
campetilan  from  ihe  fint,  ud  hid  pnctictUjr  itoltunf  tc  Ihank 
Ihem  lot  except  oulcrjil  to  work  on.  ud  too  often  tbu  had  been 
intenlionally  withheld  [rom  him.  In  eleven  yean  be  broke 
ground  in  ill  direction);  i[  the  ordinary  ipin  of  life  had  ' 
allontd  him,  wish  twenty  or  thirty  more  yean  of  labour  he  j 
have  brou(ht  order  into  the  chao«  of  different  ago  and  : 
ol  language  and  writing;  but,  ■*  it  wu.  the  task  of  conrdii: 
remained  to  be  done  by  others.  For  one  year,  before  his  i 
incapadlalcd  him,  ChampoUion  held  a  profeuorahip  in  : 
but  of  his  pupils  and  fellow-worken,  F.  P.  Salvolini,  inji 
and  self-seeking,  died  young,  and  IppolitoRoaellini  (1800-1843} 
■bowed  Hide  original  power.  From  ttit  to  iSj;  there  ' 
pause  in  the  mitrh  of  Egyptology ,'utd  ll  seemed  •*  if  the  young 
Kience  might  be  overwhelmed  by  t  be  sloim  of  doubts  and  detrac- 
tion thai  was  poured  upon  it  by  the  enemies  of  Champollron. 
Then,  however,  Lepsius  in  Germany  and  Samuel  Birch  in  England 
took  up  the  thread  where  the  master  had  dropped  it,  and  E.  de 
RougE,  H.  Brugsch,  Francois  Joseph  Chabas  and  a  number  of 
lesser  lights  quickly  followed.  Drugsch  (j.t.)  was  the  author  of  a 
hiero^yphic  and  demotic  dictionary  which  slIU  holds  the  £etd, 
and  from  lime  to  time  carried  fomtd  Ihcstudy  of  dcmoticbya 
giant's  stride. '  De  Rougf  (d.  lij!)  in  Fiance  was  a  brilliant 
translator  of  hieroglyphic  teit)  and  Ihe  author  of  an  important 
grammatical  work.  Chabu  (igiy-iEUJi)  espedatly  addressed 
himsflf  tDthereadioKoFlhe  hieratic  lots  ol  Ihe  New  Kingdom. 
By  such  labours  aflet  forty  ycus  Ihe  results  allaJned  by  Cham- 
poUion  in  decipherment  wert  enilrely  superseded.  Yet,  while 
the  values  of  Ihe  signs  were  for  Ihe  most  part  well  ascertained, 
and  the  meanings  of  mesl  works  fiied  with  some  degree  ol 
accuracy,  few  gramnwlicat  rules  had  as  yet  been  establlsbcd, 
Ihe  yarielles  of  the  language  at  different  periods  had  not  been 
deBned,  and  the  origins  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  of  their  values 
had  not  been  investigated  beyond  the  most  obvious  points. 
Al  this  time  a  rare  translator  of  Egyptian  teils  in  alt  branches 
was  arising  in  G.  Maspero  (j.e.),  while  E.  ReviUout  addressed 
himself  wilh  success  10  Ihe  task  of  interpreting  the  legal  docu- 
ments ol  demotic  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  lor 
thiny  years.  But  Ihe  honour  of  inaugurating  an  epoch  marked 
by  greater  precision  belongs  to  Germany.  The  study  of  Coptic 
had  begun  in  Europe  eaiiy  in  the  i]>th  century,  and  reached  ■ 
highlevelinihe  work  of  the  Done  Geot(Zoega(i7ji-iSoo)  at 
the  end  of  Ihe  iSIb  century.  In  iBj;,  too  late  for  Champollion 
to  use  it,  Amadea  Peyton  (17SJ-1S70]  of  Turin  published  a 
Coptic  leiicon  ol  great  mciit  which  is  sIIU  iiandard,  though  lar 
from  satisfying  the  needs  of  tfholars  of  the  preseni  day.  In  iB3o 
Ludwig  Stem  {Kotlisckt  Grammalii)  admirably  classilied  the 
grammatical  forma  nf  Coptic.  The  much  more  difficuil  task  of 
recovering  Ihe  grammar  of  Egyptian  has  occupied  thirty 
yean  ol  special  study  by  Adolf  Erman  and  his  school  at 
Berlin,  and  has  now  reached  an  advanced  atage.  The  greater 
part  ot  Egyptian  teils  alter  the  Middle  Kingdom  having  been 
written  in  what  was  even  then  practically  ■  dead  language, 
as  dead  as  Latin  was  to  the  meiGevat  monk*  In  Italy  who  wrote 
and  spoke  it,  Erman  selected  for  special  Invealigalion  thcoc  teit* 
which  really  represented  Ihe  growth  ol  the  knguage  et  different 
periods,  and,  as  he  passed  from  one  epoch  to  another,  compared 
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The  /'fudfrMiiite  Gratnmslik  (lUo>  dealt  wilh  tt<ls  wri 
I  the  vulgar  dialect  ol  the  New  Kingdom  (Dym.  XVJII.  to  X 
:ext  followed,  in  Ihe  ZiilKhriU  fir  Hyf'«>i'  Sfaclm  ant  A 
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hriU  fir  H 

-  ,M  KingdoA 

Middle  IGnrlsm  oontncls  of  Awut.  at  well  *•  on  an  "  Old  Copti 
lext  of  the  ]ii]  century  a.D.    At  this  point  m  eapyma  r'  — 
written  in  the  popular  languaie  of  tbc  Middle  Kingdom 
Erman  wiih  a  Hepping-uo^Cron  Old  Egyptian  to 

Egyptian  d(  the  jVnJmluclhi  CremiMiit.  and  pive  iheet. 

(hat  weuM  bind  eolklh  together  the  whole  structure  of  Egyptian 
grammar  («  StraiU  Ja  Papyna  Walar,  lltg),  Tlw  very  aichiic 
pyramid  tests  enabled  him  Co  sketch  Ihe  grammar  U  the  earliest 
known  form  of  Egyptian  {Ziiliclirifl  i.  DoUkM.  tfffieil  Ckuatiliafl. 
1991).  and  in  i«otli^  was  able  to  write  a  Utile  manual  of  Egyptian 
(or  bctinnera  (Attpliiilu  Crammalik.  ind  ed..  I«B),  centringon 
•he  language  dI  lit  ttandaid  Inseilptient  of  thi  Middle  and  New 
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4  a  pupils  we  may 

,--_„ J*(i894,  ed.  1904). 

unpnrving  greatly  on  SCem't  ataitdard  work  in  tegxrd  10  pboaotwy 
and  the  idadonshlpefCnptic  farms  to  Egyptiaa,  and  K.  Sethe'i  Du 
Aottuckt  Vertn  (iSw)-  The  latter  is  an  eBBOiivt  nooogimph  db 
the  verb  in  Egyptian  aid  Coptic  by  a  bfilliau  and  laboriaiii  phili)k>- 

S.  Owing  to  the  very  impcriect  notation  of  aound  in  the  writing, 
highly  important  subject  of  the  verbal  not*  and  verbal  forma 
was  perhapa  the  ohaeurtat  hranA  of  Egyptian  grammar  wbea  Sethe 
Knl  atlacted  it  la  ilu.  The  aubject  Eat  baea  nviewed  by  Erman, 
Dw  flii<«  ^  SttftaOut  Ftrhnw  In  the  ^itaaagikrulu  of  the 
Beriin  Aademy,  1900.  The  BeiGn  tchoiJ,  hai^ng  iRIlcd  the  nuin 
line*  of  the  grammar,  next  turned  its  attention  Eoleiiqagrapfay.  It 
hat  deviled  n  aclieme,  fnunded  an  that  for  the  Lalln  TheBurue  of 

nuoiberofoccunmceaofevery wgrdinanylesienmioed-  Scholar* 
In  England.  Amerka  and  Denmark,  as  well  at  in  Germany,  have 
taken  part  in  thit  great  enterprise,  aad  though  the  conpletioo  of  il 
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Keinfich  Brunch  in  IB9S  wits  vavte' 
;  but  it  niuiclie  admitted  that  fait  biiUi 


,  be  lar  off,  the  coHcetiont  ot  dasiiGid  materia]  already  m,.. 

■re  very  valuable  for  conmhatioii.'  At  pnaaat  Egyptwotftta 
depend  ec  Hdnrieh  Biugtch's  admlnUe  but  tomcwhat  oUianlcd 
ITMaWl  and  en  LeriTi^ul  but  eatudy  uncrhkal  VkoMen*. 
Though  demotic  haa  not  yet  received  aerfous  attention  at  Berlin, 
the  Iiilluence  of  thai  great  school  haa  made  Itself  lidt  ompagtc 
denwriats,   especially   in   Swilieitand.   Germany,    Amerka  a»l 

EngUnd.    Tbedeaiho<Hein-=-'" •-  - -' 

blow  to  demotic  iludie     ' 

from  their  philak^cal  1 

languagedurincap 

studia  of  the  list  r 

beginning  lo  bear  _._..  ...  __,_ , 

hiiloricol  documents  on  Egyptiaa  t 
long  ago  the  suppoKd  meamng  of  I 
brillianl  guewng,  nnd  tbe  pubUshed 

depended  at  a) 
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LaHtuaf  Md  Ifrih'iig.— The  history  o(  Ihe  Egyptian  language 

i  evidenced  by  documents  eatcnding  over  a  very  long  range  of 

Ime.     They  begin  with  Ihe  primitive  inscriptions  of  ilie  1st 

Dynasty  (not  later  than  jjoo  B.C.)  and  end  with  tbe  latest  Coptic 

impotiiiona  of  about  the  i<tb  century  a.e.     The  bulk  of  the 

letoglyphic  inscriptions  are  written  in  a  more  or  less  artificial 

Lcrary  language;  but  in  business  documents,  letters,  popular 

lies,  &c,  the  scribe*  often  adhered  dosciy  to  tbe  living  form  of 

le  tongue,  and  Ihu*  reveal  its  progressive  changes. 

The  stages  of  the  language  arc  now  dislinguiihcd  as  foltowsr- 

Oid  £gyp(i"«a.— This  is  pn^tly  the  language  ol  the  Old 

Kingdom.     Init  wo  have  (0)  the  tecently  discovered  inscriptions 

ol  the  1st  Dynasty,  too  brief  and  concise  10  throw  much  light  an 

'     '    iguagc  of  that  time;  and  the  great  coUcctions  of  spells 

found  Inscribed  In  Ihe  Pyramids  of  the  Vih 


en>hen 


ityle.  (t)  A  few  hiilori 
inscripllotis  representing  the  language  of  Ibc  IVtfa,  Vth  and  Vlth 
Dynasties,  The  ordinary  lilaaty  fdigwie  of  the  lalei  nonu- 
1*  modelled  on  Old  Egypiian.  Ii  Is  often  much  sffected 
^  Annuel  reporlr  of  the  progrevi  of  the  work  are  printed  in  the 
Jilnalitir^iUi  of  the  Beriin  Academv  of  Sclencea;  tee  also  Erman, 
Zw  toplutkin  Spntkftrtckmt,  it.  (or  1007.  p.  400,  showing  tht 
general  tnodof  iberesohs. 
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by  contemporary  speech,  bat  preserves  in  the  main  the  charsctcr^ 
istics  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Middle  and  Late  Egyptian. — ^These  represent  the  vulgar  speech 
of  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms  respectively.  The  former  is 
foimd  chiefly  in  tales,  letters,  &c.,  written  in  hieratic  on  papyri 
of  the  Xnith  Dynasty  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom;  also 
in  some  inscriptions  of  the  XVIUth  Dynasty.  Late  Egyptian  is 
seen  in  hieratic  papyri  of  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXIst  Dynasties. 
The  spelling  of  Late  Egyptian  is  very  extraordinary,  full  of  false 
etymologies,  otiose  signs,  &c,  the  ^  orthography  bdng  quite 
unable  to  adapt  itself  neatly  to  the  profoundly  modified  language; 
nevertheless,  this  clumsy  spelling  is  expressive,  and  the  very 
mistakes  are  instructive  as  to  the  pronunciation. 

Demotic. — Demotic  Egyptian  seems  to  represent  approximately 
the  vulgar  speech  of  the  Saite  period,  and  is  written  in  the 
'*  demotic  "  character,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty,  if  not  to  a  still  earlier  time.  With  progressive  changes, 
this  form  of  the  language  is  found  in  documents  reaching  down 
to  the  fall  of  Paganism  in  the  4th  century  aj>.^  Under  the  later 
Ptolemies  and  the  Roman  rule  documents  in  Creek  are  more 
abundant  than  in  demotic,  and  the  language  of  the  ruling  classes 
must  have  begun  to  penetrate  the  masses  deeply. 

Coptic—This,  in  the  main,  represents  the  popular  language  of 
early  Christian  Egypt  from  the  3rd  to  perhaps  the  xoth  century 
AJ>.,  when  the  growth  of  Coptic  as  a  literary  language  must  have 
ceased.  The  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by  a  few  signs  borrowed 
from  demotic,  rendered  the  spoken  tongue  so  accurately  that  four 
datinct,  though  closely  alUed,  dialects  are  readily  distinguishable 
in  Coptic  MSS.;  ami^  remains  are  found  of  renderings  of  the 
Scriptures  into  all  these  dialects.  The  distinctions  between  the 
dialects  consist  largely  in  pronunciation,  but  extend  also  to  the 
vocabulary,  word-formation  and  syntax.  Such  interchanges  are 
found  as  /  for  r ,  (T*  {i,  ch}  for  2f  {dj),  final  i  for  final  e,  a  for  e, 
a  for  0.  Early  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  pagan  Egyptians,  or 
perhaps  foreignen  settled  in  Egypt,  essayed,  as  yet  unskilfully, 
to  write  the  native  language  in  Greek  lettera.  This  Old  Coptic, 
as  it  is  termed,  was  still  almost  entirely  free  from  Greek  loan- 
words, and  its  strong  archaisms  are  doubtless  accounted  for  by 
the  literary  language,  even  in  iu  most  "  vulgar  "  forms,  having 
moved  more  slowly  than  the  speech  of  the  people.  Christian 
Coptic,  though  probably  at  first  contemporary  with  some  docu- 
ments of  Old  Coptic,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  latter.  The 
monks  whose  tasir  it  was  to  perfect  the  adaptation  of  the  alphabet 
to  the  dialects  of  Egypt  and  translate  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 
Greek,  flnng  away  all  pagan  traditions.  It  is  clear  that  the  basis 
which  they  chose  for  the  new  literature  was  the  simplest  language 
of  daily  life  in  the  monasteries,  charged  as  it  was  with  expressions 
taken  from  Greek,  pre-eminently  the  hmguage  of  patristic 
Christianity.  There  is  evidence  that  the  amount  of  stress  on 
syllables,  and  the  consequent  length  of  vowels,  varied  greatly  in 
spoken  Coptic,  and  that  the  variation  gave  much  trouble  to  the 
scribes;  the  early  Christian  writers  must  have  taken  as  a  model 
for  each  dialect  the  deliberate  speech  of  grave  elders  or  preachers, 
and  so  secured  a  uniform  system  of  accentuation.  The  remains 
of  Old  Coptic,  though  very  instructive  In  their  marked  peculi- 
arities, are  as  yet  too  few  for  definite  classification.  The  main 
divisions  of  Christian  Coptic  as  recognized  and  named  at  present 
are:  Sahidic  (formerly  called  Theban),  spoken  in  the  upper 
Thebais;  Akhmimic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akhroim,  but 
driven  oat  by  Sahidic  about  the  s^^  century;  Fayumic,  in  the 
Fayum  (formerly  named  wrongly  "  Bashmuric,"  from  a  province 
of  the  Delta):  Bohairic,  the  dialect  of  the  "coast  district" 
(formeriy  named  "  Memphite  "),  spoken  in  the  north-western 
Delta.  Coptic,  much  alloyed  with  Arabic,  was  spoken  in  Upper 
Egypt  as  late  as  the  xsth  century,  but  it  has  long  been  a  dead 
language.*     Sahidic   and    Bohairic  are  the  most   important 

*  In  the  temple  of  Philae,  where  the  worship  of  Isis  was  permfttcd 
to  continue  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  BrugKh  found  demotic 
inscriptions  with  dates  to  the  ena  of  the  5th  century. 

'Tne  AraUc  dialects,  which  gradually  dsplaced  Coptic  as 
Mahommcdanism  supplanted  Christianity,  adopted  but  few  words 
of  the  old  native  stock. 


dialects,  each  of  these  having  left  abundant  remains;  the  former 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  latter  since  the 
14th  century  has  been  the  hmguage  of  the  sacred  books  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  country,  owing  to  the  hierarchical 
importance  of  Alexandria  and  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
monasteries  established  in  the  north-western  desert. 

The  above  stages  of  the  Egyptian  hmguage  are  not  defined 
with  absolute  deameas.  Progress  is  seen  from  dynasty  to 
dynasty  or  from  century  to  century.  New  Egyptian  shades  off 
almost  imperceptibly  into  demotic,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
gaps  which  now  exist  in  the  development  will  be  fille4  by  further 
discovery. 

Coptic  b  the  only  stage  of  the  language  in  which  the  spelling 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  pronunciation.  It  is  therefore  the 
mainstay  of  the  schohtr  in  investigating  or  restoring  the  word- 
forms  of  the  ancient  language.  Greek  transcriptions  of  Egyptian 
names  and  words  are  valuable  as  evidence  for  the  vocaliaation 
of  Egyptian.  Such  are  found  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  in  the 
inscription  of  Abu  Simbel,  from  the  5th  In  Herodotus,  &c., 
and  abound  in  Ptolemaic  and  later  documents  from  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  onwards.  At  first  d^t  they  may  seem 
inaccurate,  but  on  closer  examination  the  Graedring  is  seen  to 
follow  definite  rales,  especially  In  the  Ptolemaic  period.  A  few 
cuneiform  transcriptbns,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty,  give  valuable  hints  as  to  how  Egyptian  was  pronounced 
in  the  1 5th  century  B.C.  Coptic  itself  is  of  course  quite  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  restore  Old  Egyptian.  In  it  the  Old  Egyptian 
verbal  forms  a»  mostly  replaced  by  periphrases;  though  the 
strong  roots  a»  often  preserved  entire,  the  weaker  consonants 
and  the  s  have  largely  or  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  the 
Unguas^  appean  as  one  of  biliterai  rather  than  triliteral  roots. 
Coptic  is  strongly  impregnated  with  Greek  words  adopted  late; 
moreover,  a  certain  number  of  Semitic  loan-words  flowed  into 
Egyptian  at  all  ages,  and  especially  from  the  i6th  century  B.C. 
onwards,  displacing  eariier  words.  It  is  only  by  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  or  the  exercise  of  the  most  piercing  insight,  that  the 
imperfectly  spelled  Egyptian  has  been  made  to  yield  up  one 
grammatical  secret  after  another  in  the  light  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  Coptic.  Demotic  grammar  ought  soon  to  be 
thoroughly  comprehensible  In  its  forms,  and*  the  study  of  Late 
Egyptian  should  not  stand  far  behind  that  of  demotic.  On  the 
other  hand,  Middle  Egyptian,  and  still  mora  Old  Egyptian, 
which  Is  separated  from  Middle  Egyptian  by  a  wide  gap,  wQl 
perhaps  always  be  to  us  little  more  than  consonantal  skeletons, 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  vocalisation  being  for  the  most  part 
irretrievably  lost.* 

In  common  with  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Berber  languages 
of  North  Africa,  and  the  Cushite  languages  of  North-East  Africa, 
Egyptian  of  all  periods  possesses  grammatical  gender,  expressing 
masculine  and  feminine.  Singularly  few  language  groups  have 
this  peculiarity;  and  our  own  great  Indo-European  group, 
which  possesses  it,  is  distinguished  from  those  above  mentioned 
by  having  the  neuter  gender  in  addition.  The  characteristic 
triliteral  roots  of  all  the  Semitic  languages  seemed  to  separate 
them  widely  from  others;  but  certain  traits  have  caused  the 
Egyptian,  Berber  and  Cushite  groups  to  be  classed  together  as 
three  subfamilies  of  a  Hamitic  group,  remotely  related  to  the 
Semitic  The  biliterai  character  of  Coptic,  and  the  biliteralism 
which  was  believed  to  exist  in  Egyptian,  led  philologists  to  suspect 
that  Egyptian  might  be  a  surviving  witness  to  that  far-off  stage 
of  the  Semitic  languages  when  triliteral  roots  had  not  yet  been 
formed  from  presumed  original  biliterals;  Sethe's  investigations, 
however,  prove  that  the  Coptic  biliterals  are  themselves  derived 
from  Old  Egyptian  triliterals,  and  that  the  triliteral  roots  enor- 
mously preponderated  in  Egyptian  of  the  earliest  known  form; 
that  view  is,  therefore,  no  longer  tenable.    Many  remarkable 

'  '  In  the  articles  referringto  matters  of  Egyptology  in  this  edition, 
Graeciaed  forms  of  Old  Egyptian  names,  where  they  exist,  are 
commonly  employed;  m  other  cases  names  are  rendered  by  their 
actual  equivalents  In  Coptic  or  by  analogous  forms.  Failing  all 
such  means,  recourse  is  had  to  the  usual  conventional  renderings 
of  hiefX)glyphic  spelling,  a  more  precise  transcription  of  the  «*nn- 
sonants  m  the  latter  being  sometimes  added. 


Rsemblanca  have  been  Qtweived  In 

ture  ol  ihe  Berber  ud  CiuhiM  groups  wiih  Semitic  (d.  H. 

ZimnieiD,  Vv^eUlunde  Cramimiiik  d.  umiiucAttt  SpmktMi 
Bnlin,  iSqSi  npcdilly  pronouns  snd  verbs) ;  but  the  leUtbQ- 
ibip  must  be  very  distant,  and  there  are  do  sndeut  documents 
that  cin  take  back  the  bisloiy  ol  sny  one  ot  those  Ungusfes 
oisre  thin  ■  few  centurio,  tlieir  conneiion  with  Semitic  snd 
Egyptian,  thneFon,  (emains  st  present  sn  obscure  though 
probable  hypslhesis.  On  the  other  band,  Egyptian  is  certainly 
lekled  lo  Semitic.  Even  before  the  ttililetality  of  OU  Egyptian 
was  recognized,  Erman  dioned  that  the  SKsUed  pseudo- 
participle  had  been  really  in  meaninE  and  in  form  a  precise 
analogue  of  the  Semitic  perfect,  Ihougb  its  original  employment 
was  almost  obsolete  in  the  time  of  the  esrliesL  known  tcitt. 
Tiiliteialism  is  considered  the  most  dsentlal  snd  most  peculiar 
feature  of  Semitic  But  there  are,  besides,  many  other  resem- 
bUnces  in  slrutlure  between  the  Semitic  languaga  and  Egyptian, 
to  that,  although  the  two  vocabularies  preMol  tew  points  of 
clear  contacl,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ejypii»n  was  oiigin- 
■lly  a  chaiacl eristic  member  of  the  Semitic  family  of  longiugti. 
See  Erman,  "  Dos  Vechiltnis  d.  IgypiiKhen  tu  d.  lemititchen 
Sprachen"  {ZtHuirifl  d.  teaUdun  mattnt.  CtsMsckaft,  ift^i); 
Zimmem,  Vafl.  Cram.,  1898;  Erman,  "  Fleiioo  d.  I^plischen 
\a]iuoa"(SiaiiniiitriiJilid,Btrl.Akad.,ivxi),  The  Egyptians 
proper  are  not,  sod  so  far  as  we  can  tell  never  were,  Semitic  in 
physical  feature.  As  a  possible  eiplanalion  of  the  facts,  Erman 
supposes  that  a  horde  of  conquering  Semites,  like  the  Arabs 
el  ■  later  day,  imposed  their  language  on  the  counliy,  but  dis- 
■I^Maied,  being  wcaliencd  by  the  climate  or  absorbed  by  the 
■ulive  population.  The  Utter  acquired  the  Semitic  language 
Imperfectly  from  thcii  coDquerors;  they  cipressed  the  verbal 
conjugations  by  periphrases,  miaproaounced  the  consonants,  and 
lo  changed  greatly  the  appearance  d  the  vocabuUry,  which 
also  would  certainly  contain  a  large  proportion  of  native  non- 
Semitic  roots.  Sliong  consonants  gave  place  to  weak  consonants 
<as  ij  has  done  to ),  in  the  modem  Arabic  of  Egypt),  and  then 
the  weak  coosonanls  disappearing  altogether  produced  bilitersls 
from  the  Itililerils.  Much  of  this  must  have  taken  place, 
according  to  the  theory,  in  the  prehisLoiic  period;  but  the  loss 

■nd  the  devetopmtnl  of  periphrastic  conjugations  continued  to 
Ike  end.  The  typical  Coptic  root  thus  became  biliteral  rather 
than  trilileral,  and  the  verb,  by  means  of  periphrases,  developed 
tenses  of  remarkable  pnci»an.  Such  verbal  resemblances  as 
eiisl  between  Coptic  and  Semitic  ue  largely  due  to  late  eicbanges 
frith  Semitic  neighbours. 

e  ^ypLian  language,  mainly  In  Its 


Tbe  fclloving  sketc 

■.c..  11  founded  u'pon  E 
Coptic  grunmar  00  the 


jr  Ihouunf 


of  words),  and  from  the  earliest  ti 
correiponding  10  the  Aratnc  komt 
Iheticvowd.   Often  losC 

Qfl  ate  frequently  employed  for  y. 

■(■) ;  easily  lost  or  changes  to  y. 
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e  .»;  in  Coptic  jgW)  or  J)  (U)  correspond 

a-B  _1;  cenenny  written  wIihC:3(fJ  in   the 
buti  m  conespoada to jhtin Coptic- 

'^  "  I  distioctioo  tost  at'the  end  of  the  OU  K 


=»-»l  Coptic  Kwtf'.iC, 
a  -iJCopticK;   or  J. 


C=l-(  {») 

tenlostattheendofwordi. 
often  changes  to  (.  other-ij 

«Copti. 

T:orac,<r. 

=>.*;   i 

Coptic  reduced  to  1. 

"^-iW 

often  chiaies  to  J.  Coptic  T 

olherw 

«  in  Coptic  X 

.•SB 

jn-ptian  w 

ROOTS 
'be^n""eBtclcd"bT^tc*"a 
BiFin  of  writing.  s>  oppwit  to 

v"w"l< 
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n'vcd  the  saffiites.  which  . 


numbers  and  ^ ,-- 

Coptic;  n,  however,  giving 
fint  in  the  New  Kingdom. 
Another  absolute  pronoun  of  the  first 


;w  suSi.  -w,  wtiich  tSvelgped 


Two  geiHhrB.  n.  (ending  m. 
numbers:   singubr,  dual  (m.  n 

struct  Icrms^  jiKtp  by  Coptic^ 

feminine  noons  oliiMrun"'' 

roots  by  prefiaing  hi 

the  eye."'  SubManti 

tives  and  ptnositiops  by  the  at 
■  f,  "city.*^u7^"be1oiringto 
krj  (I.  ifl;  pi.  *rw),^uppn 
m'jH  ending  iy,  my  (ej.  Ar.  btU 
dly  '^).   AdjeccivGS  follaw  the  nt 


Ac.)  ti  Middle  Egyptian  1 
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QuadriliteFal 
Qninqueliteiml 

WbakVibBS.     U.  geminaue 


NUMERALS 

I.  •«;  a.  in\  3,  kmi\  4,  /A»;  5,  *»•;  6.  aU  (or  jw.?);  7. 
j/l;  8.  ^mm\  9,  >ij:  10,  mt.  2.  6.  7.  8  and  9  (?)  resemble 
ymitic  numerau.  30  and  30  {m*h)  had  special  names;  40-90  were 
named  as  if  plurals  of  the  units  4-9,  as  in  Semitic  loo,  iiU\  looo, 
^.;   10.000.  sfr*;    too,ooo,ifm9. 

VERBS 

The  forms  olMtrvable  in  hieroclypluc  writing  land  to  the  following 
classification  >- 

Strong  Vbabs.    Biliteral     .     .  Often  sliowin^traceBof  an  original 

III.  inf.;    in  early  times  very 
rare. 
Triliterai     .     .  Very  numerous. 

Generally  formed  by  reduplication. 
In  Late  Egyptian  they  were  no 
longer  inflected,  and  were  con- 
|ugatcd  with  the  help  of  try^ 

Properly  triliterals.  but,  with  the 
and  or  3rd  radical  alike,  these 
coalesced  in  many  forms  where 
no  vowel  intervened,  and  gave 
the  word  the  appearance  of  a 
biliteraU 

lO«  pem.  .     *     .  Rare. 

ilLinf.     .     .     .  Numerous,   ni.  v.  and  111. 1  were 

unified  earlv  Some  very 
common  verbs,  "  do,"  "  give, ' 
"  come,"  "  bring  *'  are  irregular. 

IV  inf.     .     .     .  Partly  derived  from  adjectival 

formations  in  y,  from  nouns  and 
tnfinitivea^— «.t.  i'lp,  inf.  Upl; 
adj.  Slpty;  verb  (4  lit.).  Uply, 

Many  verbs  with  weak  consonants— ly,  iw,  1 1.  inf.  (m[wU),  and  those 
with  K— are  particularly  difficult  to  txace  aocurately,  owing  to 
defective  writmg. 

It  seems  that  all  the  above  classes  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
eroups,  according  to  the  form  of  the  infinitive: — with  masculine  in- 
finitive  the  strong  triliterai  type,  and  with  feminme  infinitive  the 
type  of  the  ill.  inf.  The  former  groOp  includes  all  except  iii.  inf., 
IV.  inf..  and  the  causative  of  the  biliterals,  which  bek>ng  to  the 
second  group. 

It  is  probable  that  the  verb  had  a  special  form  denoting  condition, 
as  in  Arabic.  There  was  a  causative  form  prefixing  /,  and  traces  of 
forms  resembling  Fi-el  and  Ni^kal  are  observed.  Some  roots  arc  re- 
duplicated whollyr  or  in  part  with  a  frequentative  meaning,  and  there 
are  traces  of  gemination  of  radicals. 

Puudo-Partkipk. — In  very  early  texts  this  is  the  past  indicative, 
but  more  commonly  it  is  used  in  sentences  such  as,  fm-n-f  wt  'k^'IcvA, 
"  he  found  me  1  stood,"  i^.  **  he  found  me  standing.''^  The  in- 
dicative use  waa  soon  given  up  and  the  pseudo-participle  was 
employed  only  as  predicate,  especially  indicating  a  state;  e.g.  ntr-t 
Im-O,  *'  the  ^dess  goes  ";  Itw-k  wg**/!,  "  thou  art  prosperous." 
The  efidinga  were  almoat  entirely  lost  in  New  Egyptian.  For  early 
times  they  stand  thus: — 

Sing.    5.  masc        1,  late  v.       DualvU.  PI.  w. 

fern.  tt.  mw  IT. 

2.  masc.        a  ttrnny, 

fern.  It 

I.  c  AvL  vyn. 

The  paeudo-participle  seems,  by  its  inflexion,  to  have  been  the 
perfect  of  the  original  Semitic  conjugation.  The  simplest  form 
beii^  that  of  the  3^  person,  it  is  best  arranged  like  the  correspond- 
ing tense  in  Semitic  grammars,  beginning  with  that  person.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  Semitic  imperfect  in  Egyptian.  The  ordinary 
conjugation  u  formed  quite  differently.  The  verbal  stem  is  here 
fdkiwed  by  the  subject-suffix  or  substantive — iim-J,  *'  he  hears  " ; 
"  iimw  ite.  *'  the  king  hears."  It  is  varied  by  the  addition  of 
particles.  &c.  n,  In,  Af,  fw,  thus: — 

lim-S, "  he  hears 'T  /rfm-w-/. "  he  is  heard  "  (/<.  Sim-U-ln,  "  they 
are  heard  ");  Hm-tw-f,  "  he  ia  heard  ":  Itfrn-n-/,  "  he  heard  ''i 
iim-n-tw-f,  "  he  was  heard  '*;  also,  idm-ln-f.  iim-^-f,  idm-k*-/ 
Each  form  has  special  uses,  generally  dimcult  to  define,  idm-f  seems 
rather  to  be  imperfect,  idm-n-f  perfect,  and  generally  to  express  the 
past.  Later,  iim-f  is  ordinanly  expressed  by  periphrases;  but  by 
the  k>ss  of  s.  Um-n-f  became  itself  idm-f,  whKh  is  the  ordinary  past 
in  demotic  Coptic  preserves  iim-f  forms  of  many  verbs  in  its 
causative  («.g.  TAMl)Oi|  "cause  him  to  live,"  from  Egyptian 
dl't'itk-n,  and,  in  its  periphrastic  conjugation,  the  same  forms  of 
vfic,  '^be,"  and  Iry.  "  do.*^  With  iim-f  iUdmo-J)  was  a  more 
emphatic  form  i^eiffimtf),  at  any  late  in  the  wealc  verbsb 

The  above,  with  the  relative  forms  mentioned  below,  are  supposed 


The  imberatm  shows  no  ending  in  the  Angular;  In  the  ptuni  it 
hasy.  and  later  w;  cf.  Semitic  imperative. 
The  inAnihve  is  of  special  importance  on  account  of  its  being 

K reserved  very  fully  in  Coptic,    it  is  generally  of  masculine  form, 
ut  feminine  in  nt.  inf.  (as  in  Semitic),  and  in  causativesof  biliterals. 
There  are  relative  forms  of  ^rfin-/ano  itfm-n-/.  reH)ectivel3f  i^m't^f 
(masc).  iim-t-n-f  ^fem.),  &c  They  are  used  when  the  relative  is  the 
object  of  the  relative  sentence,  or  has  any  other  position  than  the 
subject.  Thus  i^m't-f  may  mean  *'  she  whom  be  hears,*'  *'  she  whojse 

SraiaesI  he  hears,"  *'^vt  |to]  whom  he  hears  [someone  neaking],** 
:c.  Tnere  are  dose  analogies  between  the  function  of  the  relative 
particles  in  Egyptian  and  Semitic;  and  the  Berber  languages 
possess  a  relative  form  of  the  verb. 

Parliciptes.^-Theat  kre  active  and  passive,  perfect  and  imperfect, 
in  the  old  lan^age,  but  alt  are  replaceo  by  periphrases  in  Coptic. 

Verbal  Adjectives. — There  is  a  peculiar  formation,  (dm-ty-fy,  "  he 
who  shall  hear,"  imbablv  meaning  originally  **  he  is  a  nearer,'* 
iim-ty  being  an  adjective  m  y  formed  from  a  feminine  (/)  form  of 
the  infinitive,  which  is  occasionally  found  even  in  triliterai  verbs; 
the  endinp  are*  sing.,  masc.  h-Jy,  (cm.iy-iy;  pL,  masc  ty-hti  fem* 
ty-U.    It  IS  found  only  in  Old  Egyptian. 

PartkUi. — There  seems  to  be  no  special  formation  for  adverbs, 
and  little  use  is  made  of  adverbial  expressions.  Prepositions,  nmple 
and  compound,  are  numerous.  Some  of  the  commonest  simple 
prepositions  are  n  "  for,"  r  "  to,"  m  "  in,  frooK*'  ^r  "  upon.'*  A  few 
enclitic  conjunctions  exist,  but  they  are  indefinite  in  meanii^ — hi4 
a  vague  "  but,"  grt  a  vague  "  moreover,"  &c 

Coptic  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Egyptian  in  the  pre- 
cision of  its  periphrastk:  conjugation.  There  are  two  present  tenses, 
an  imperfect,  two  perfects,  a  pluperfect,  a  present  and  a  past  fre- 
quentative, and  three  futures  besides  future  perfect;  there  are  also 
conjunctive  and  optative  forms.  The  negatives  of  some  of  these  are 
expressed  by  special  prefixes.  The  gradual  growth  of  these  new  forms 
can  be  traced  through  all  the  stages  of  Egyptian.  Throughout  the 
history  of  the  language  we  note  an  increasing  tendency  to  periphrasis; 
but  there  was  no  great  advance  towards  decision  oefore  demotic. 
In  demotic  there  are  distinguishable  a  present  tense,  imperfect, 
perfect,  frequentative,  future,  future  perfect,  conjunctive  and 
optative;  also  present,  past  and  future  nejptives.  9tc  The  passive 
was  extinct  before  demotic;  demotic  and  Coptic  express  it,  clumsily 
it  must  be  confessed,  by  an  impersonal  **  they,"  e.g.  "  they  bore 
him  "  stands  for  "  he  was  born." 

It  is  worth  noting  how,  in  other  departments  besides  the  verb, 
the  Egyptian  language  was  far  better  adapted  to  practical  cnda 
during  and  after  the  period  of  the  Deltaic  dynasties  (aXII.-XXX.) 
than  ever  it  was  before.  It  was  both  simplified  and  enriched.  The 
inflexions  rapidly  disappeared  and  little  was  left  of  the  distinctions 
between  masculme  and  feminine,  singular,  dual  and  plural— except 
in  the  pronouns.  The  dual  number  nad  been  given  up  entirely  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  pronouns,  both  personal  and  demonstrative, 
retained  their  forms  very  fully.  As  prefixes,  suffixes  and  articles, 
they,  together  with  some  auxiliary  verbs,  provided  the  principal 
mechanism  of  the  renovated  language.  An  abundant  supply  of 
useful  adverbs  was  gradually  accumuuted,  as  well  as  conjunctions, 
so  far  as  the  functions  of  the  latter  were  not  already  performed  by 
the  verbal  prefixes.  These  great  improvements  in  the  language 
correspond  to  great  changes  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country;  they  were  the  result  of  active  trade  and  constant  inters 
course  of  all  classes  of  Egyptians  with  foreigners  from  Europe 
and  Asia.  Probably  the  best  stagje  of  Egyptian  speech  was  that 
which  immediately  preceded  Coptic.  Though  Coptic  is  here  and 
there  more  exactly  expressive  than  the  best  demotic,  it  was  spoilt 
by  too  much  Greek,  duplicating  and  too  often  expelling  native 
expressions  that  were  already  adequate  for  its  very  simple  require- 
ments.   Above  all,  it  is  clumsily  pleonastic 

The  Wrxtikg 

The  ancient  Egyptian  system  of  writing^  so  far  as  we  know, 
originated,  developed  and  finally  expired  stnctly  within  the  limits 
of  the  Nile  Valley.  The  germ  of  its  existence  may  have  come  from 
without,  but,  as  we  know  it,  it  is  essentially  Egyptian  and  intended 
for  the  expression  of  the  Egyptian  languaee.  About  the  1st 
century  B.C.,  however,  the  semt-barbarous  niTers  of  the  Ethiopian 
kingdoms  of  Meroc  and  Napata  contrived  the  "  Meroitic  "  alphaoet, 
founded  on  Egyptian  writing,  and  comprising  both  a  hieroglyphic 
and  a  cursive  form  (see  Ethiopia).  As  yet  both  of  these  kinds 
of  Nubian  writing  are  undcciphered.  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  was 
carried  by  conquest  into  Syria,  certainly  under  the  AVIIIth 
Dynasty,  and  again  under  the  XXVI  th  for  the  engraving  of  Egyptian 
inKriptions:  but  in  the  earlier  period  the  cuneiform  syllaDary, 
and  in  the  later  the  "  Phoenician  alphabet,  had  obtained  a  firm 
hold  there,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  substi- 
t  ute  the  Egyptian  system  for  the  latter.  Cuneiform  tablets  in  Syria, 
however,  seem  almost  confined  to  the  period  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 
Although  it  cannot  be  proved  it  seems ouite  possible  that  the  tiaderi 
of  PhocnkHa  and  the  Aegean  adoptea  the  papyrus  and  Egyptina 
hieratic  writing  together,  before  the  end  of  the  New  Kingdom,  and 
developed  their  "  Phoenician "  alphabet  from  the  latter  about 
I  1000  B.C.   In  very  early  times  a  number  of  systems  of  writing  already 
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in  different  countries  Conning  a  compact  and  not  very  laife 
artt — perhaps  from  South  Arabia  to  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Persia 
to  Crete  and  Egypt.  Whether  they  all  sprang  from  one  common 
stock  of  picture-writing  we  shall  peraaps  never  Know,  nor  can  we  as 
yet  trace  the  influence  which  one  jpcat  system  may  have  had  on 
another,  owing  to  the  poverty  oi  documents  from  most  of  the 
countries  concerned. 

It  b  certain  that  in  Egypt  from  the  IVth  Dynasty  onwards  the 
mode  of  writing'  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  wu  ex- 


tinguished  by  the  fall  of  paganism  in  the  ath  century  a.d.     Its 

"  leroglvphic  form  are  pictorial, " 
had  one  or  more  well-defined  functions,  fixed  by  convention  in  such 


elements  in  tiie  hieroglvphicform  are  pictorial,  but  each  hieroglyph 


a  manner  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  ex(»ressed  in  writing  word 
by  word.  Although  a  picture  saen  may  at  times  have  embarrassed 
the  skilled  native  reader  by  offering  a  choice  of  fixed  values  or 
functions,  it  was  never  intended  to  convey  merely  an  idea,  so  as  to 
leave  to  him  the  task  of  putting  the  idea  mto  his  own  words.  How 
far  this  holds  good  for  the  fxriod  before  the  IVth  Dynasty  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  known  inscriptions  of  the  cartier  times  are  so 
brief  and  so  limited  in  range  that  the  system  on  which  they  were 
written  cannot  yet  be  fully  investigateo.  As  far  back  as  the  1st 
Dynasty,  phonograms  (see  odow^  were  in  full  use.  But  the  spelling 
then  was  very  concise :  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  slighter  words, 
such  as  prepositions,  were  omitted  in  the  writing,  and  were  intended 
to  be  supplied  from  the  context.  As  a  whole  we  gain  the  impression 
that  a  really  distinct  and  more  primitive  stage  of  hieroglyphk: 
writinff  by  a  substantially  vaguer  notation  of  words  lay  not  far 
behinoT  the  time  of  the  1st  Dynasty. 

The  employment  of  the  signs  are  of  three  kinds:  anv  given  sian 
represents  cither  (i)  a  whole  word  or  root ;  or  (a)  a  sound  as  part  oi  a 
word ;  or  (3)  pictorially  defines  the  meaning  of  a  word  the  sound  of 
which  has  already  been  given  by  a  sign  or  group  of  signs  preceding. 
The  number  of  pnoncyrams  is  very  restricted,  but  some  signs  have  all 
these  powers.  For  instance,  i**^  is  the  conventional  picture  of 
a  draughtboard  (shown  in  plan)  with  the  draughtsmen  (shown  in 
devatkin)  on  its  edge.— this  sign  (i)  signifies  the  root  mn,  "set," 


"firm**;  or  (2)  in  the  group     0  ,  represents  the  same  sound  as 

part  of  the  root  mmi, "  good  '*;  or  (3)  added  to  the  group  snt  (thus: 

<wwMA  CH^h  shows  that  the  meaning    intended    is    "draught* 

board,"  or  "  draughts,"  and  not  any  of  the  other  meanings  of  ml. 
Thus  signs,  according  to  their  employment,  are  said  to  be  (i)  "  word- 
signs,"  (2)  "  phonograms,"  or  (3)  "  determinatives." 

Word-signs. — ^The  word-sign  value  of  a  sign  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  name  of  the  object  it  represents,  or  of  some  material,  or  quality. 


or  actk>n,  or  idea  suggested  by  it.    Thus  $  b  ^,  "face";  U  ,  a 


vase 


of  ointment,  is  mr^./,  "  ointment  ";  ^S>  b  wdb,  "  turn."  Much 
investigation  b  still  required  to  establish  the  origins  of  the  values 
oif  the  signs;  in  some  cases  the  connexion  between  the  pictures  and 
the  primary  values  seems  to  be  curiously  remote.  PrcrfMibly  all  the 
signs  in  the  hieroglyphic  signary  can  be  employed  in  their  primary 
sense.  The  swandary  value  expresses  the  consonantal  root  of  the 
name  or  other  primary  value,  and  any.  or  almost  any,  derivative 
from  that  root :  as  when  aSsm,  a  mat  with  a  cake  upon  it,  b  not 
only  ktPi  an  "  offering-mat,"  but  also  kiP  in  the  sense  of  "  concilia* 
tbn."  ^'  peace."  "  rest,"  "  setting  "  (of  the  sun),  with  many  dc- 
rivatives.  In  the  third  place,  some  signs  may  be  transferrtd  to 
express  another  root  having  the  same  consonants  as  the  firet:  thus 

fi ,  the  ear,  by  a  play  upon  words  can  express  not  only  Unit  "  hear," 
but  also  idm,  "  paint  the  eyes." 

Piwnof  rasu.'-Only  a  limited  number  of  ngns  are  found  with  thb 
use,  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  By  searching  through- 
out the  whole  mass  of  normal  inscriptions,  earlier  than  the  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  rule  when  great  liberties  were  taken  with  the 
writing,  probably  no  more  than  one  hundred  different  phonograms 
can  be  found.  The  number  of  those  commonly  employed  in  good 
writing  b  between  seventy  and  eighty.  The  most  important  phono- 
grams are  the  uniliUrtd  or  alphabetic  signs,  twenty-lour  in  number 
in  the  Old  Kingdom  and  without  any  homophones:  later  these  were 
increased  by  homophones  to  thirty.  Of  bitiUral  phonograms— each 
expressing  a  combination  of  two  consonants — there  were  about  fifty 
commonly  used:  some  fifteen  or  twenty  were  rarely  used.  As 
Egyptian  roots  seldom  exceeded  three  letters,  there  was  no  need  for 
inliUral  phonograms  to  spell  them.   There  b,  however,  one  triliteral 

phonogram,  the  eagle,  ^^,  tyw,  or  tiu  (?),  used  for  the  plural  ending 

of  adjectives  in  y  formed  from  words  ending  in  t  (whether  radical 
or  the  feminine  ending). 

The  phonetk:  values  of  the  signs  are  derived  from' their  word-sign 
values  and  consist  usually  of  tne  bare  root,  though  there  are  rare 
examples  of  the  retention  of  a  flexional  ending ;  they  often  ignore  also 
the  weaker  consonants  of  the  root,  and  on  the  same  principle  reduce  a 
repeated  consonant  to  a  single  one,  as  when  the  hoe  f\ ,  k»**  has  the 
plionetic  value  hn.  The  history  of  some  of  the  alphabetU:  signs  is  still 
very  obscure,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  them  nave  been  explained 


to  make  it  neaif y  certain  that  the  values  of  all  were  obtained  00  tfie 
same  prindplea.'  Someof  the  andent  words  from  which  the  phonetic 
values  were  derived  probably  fell  very  eariy  into  disuse,  and  may 
never  be  diaooverable  in  the  texu  that  have  come  down  to  ua.  The 
following  are  among  those  moat  easily  explained.^— 

(It  aeems  as  if  the  two  values  y  and  a  were  obtained  by  rhnndng 
first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  semi-consonants  mmpoaJng 
the  name.    They  are  much  ooafnaed.  and  a  eoavcatmial  ayabol  7 


has  to  be  adopted  for  rendering  Q.)* 


forearm, 
mouth, 


value  *(p);  from 
value  r;     from 


\*(jfh 


belly  and  teata,  value  ki   from        ^ 
(The  feminine  ending  b  here,  as  usual,  nq^ected.) 


f,  "mouth. 
•  U  "  bdly." 


,  tank,  value  I;  from     *~',J,"tank." 

^,    slopeof earth         valueg;    ..     -"^  '^.    ^  r»,"alope.*' 
or  bridcworic  ^m!»^'     "hdjfl*' 

(The  doubled  weak  oonaonant  b  here  neglected.) 


n 


hand, 
cobra. 


value  d;    from 
value  t;  from 


I 


.^"hand.* 


I 


«i. 


For  some  alphabetk:  signs  more  than  one  likdy  origin  might  be 
found,  while  for  others,  again,  no  dear  evidence  of  origin  b  yet 
forthcomine. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  writing  expresses  only 
consonants.  In  the  Graeco-Roman  period  various  Imperfect 
attempts  were  made  to  render  the  voweb  in  foreign  names  and 
words  by  the  semi  •  voweb  as  also  by  *.  the  consonant  9 
which  ..^originally  represented  havingbeen  reduced  in  qwech 
by  that  time  to  the  power  of  m,  only.  Thus,  nraXuMuei  b  ndt 
Ptwrmys,  Antoninus,  'Nt'nynw  or  ItUnytu.  Ac.  &c.  Muda  earlier, 
througihout  the  New  Kingdom,  a  special  ''  sylUbic  "  orthography, 
in  which  the  alphabetic  signs  for  the  consonants  are  generally 
replaced  by  groups  or  single  signs  having  the  value  of  a  consonant 
followed  by  a  seml-vowd,  was  used  for  foreign  names  and  words,  eg. 

nsTo, "  chariot."  was  written 


in  Coptie  £l6p€6lbOVT. 
VuD,  "tower."  was  written  S^  ^"==^1^  ^T^O* 


tu3,  "  harp,"  was  written 


non,  "  Hanoath,"    was  written 


According  to  W.  Max  MQller  (Ast^  und  Europa,  1893,  diap.  v.), 
this  represents  an  endeavour  to  express  the  vocalisation;  but,  if  to, 
it  was  carried  out  with  very  little  system.  In  practice,  the  semi- 
vowels are  generally  negligible.  Tnb  method  of  writing  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  Middle  Kingdom,  if  not  beyond,  and  it  greatly 
affected  the  spelling  of  native  words  in  New  Egyptbn  and  demotic. 
DetermiiuUi9es.''-Most  signs  can  on  occasion  be  uaed  as  detei^ 
minatives.  but  those  that  are  very  commonly  employed  as  phono- 
grams or  as  secondary  word-signs  are  seldom  employed  as  deter- 
minatives; and  when  they  are  so  used  they  are  often  somewhat 
differentUted.  Certain  generic  determinatives  are  very  common, 
e.g. : — 

^  ;  of  motfon. 


^.«— :of«ul«vdvin,r«c.. 
Jl;  of  divinity. 


I  It  seems  that  "  acrophony  "  (giving  to  a  sign  the  value  of  the 
first  letter  of  its  name)  was  indulged  in  only  by  priests  of  the  latest 
age,  inventing  fantastic  modes  of  writing  their  '*  vain  repetitions'* 
on  the  temple  walls. 
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^ 


o 


1 


9 


oC  «  perwa  or  a  mtn't  name. 

oC  bnOdiiifB. 

of  bhabtted  places. 

of  forogn  coufitriet. 

dub;  of  foTMgncn. 

of  all  actions  of  the  mouth- 
silence  and  hunger. 


itinc  and  speaking,  likewise 


ripple-lincs;  of  liquid. 

hide;  of  animals,  also  leather,  ftc 

of  plants  and  fibre*, 
of  flesh. 

a  sealed  papvnis-roll ;    of    books,    teaching,  law.  and  of 
abstract  ideas  generally. 

In  the  earliest  inscriptions  the  use  of  determinatives  is  restricted 
to  the  ^^.  J|,  Ac.,  after  proper  names,  but  it  developed  im- 
mensely later,  so  that  few  words  beyond  the  particles  were  written 
without  thcro  in  the  normal  style  after  the  Old  Kingdom. 

Some  few  signs  kScographic  of  a  group  of  ideas  are  made  to  express 
paitkular  words  brionging  to  that  group  by  the  aid  of  phonograms 
which  point  oot  tlit  special  meaning.  In  such  cases  the  ideogram 
b    not    merely   a  determinative    nor    yet    quite   a   word -sign. 

"'Libyan,"  Ac.,  but  1  cannot  stand  by  itself  for  the  name  of  any 

particular  foreign  people.    So  also  in  monogram  ^^p  is  1m  "  go." 
'  conduct." 


CMkogro^y.— The  most  primitive  form  of  spelling  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic system  would  be  by  one  sign  for  each  word,  and  the  monu- 
asenta  of  the  Ist  Dynasty  show  a  decided  tendency  to  this  mode. 
Examples  of  it  in  later  times  are  preserved  in  the  royal  cartouches. 
for  here  the  monumental  rtyle  demanded  special  consciseness.  Th us, 
for  Instance,  the  name  of  Tethmosu  III.~MN-(5PR-R— -is  spelled 

f  Oe=3£|j  (as  R*  is  the  name  of  theaun-god.  with  customary 


deference  to  the  deity  it  b  written  first  though  pronounced  last) 
A  nunber  of  common  words— prepositions,  &c. — with  only  one 
coBsoiiaiit   are   spcUed   by   sincle   a^>habetic   signs   in   ordinary 
writing.     Wosd-aigna  iiaed  singly  for  the  names  of  objects  are 


ftiM^y  marked  with  I  in  classical  writing,  as 


I 


I 


,  I*,  "heart." 


.Jr. -face,"  Ac 


But  the  use  of  bare  word-signs  b  not  common. 
sonants  are  almost  alsrays  marked  by  phonograms,  except  in  very 
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(fr)6>(>).  Biliteral  phonograms  are  very  rare  as  phonetic  compbmenta, 
nor  are  two  biliteral  phonograms  employed  together  in  writing  the 
radicals  of  a  word. 

Spelling  of  words  purely  in  phonetic  or  even  alphabetic  characten 
b  not  uncommon,  the  deterauaative  being  generally  added.    Thus 

in  the  pyrtmkbl  tezU  we  find  ^pr,  "become,"  written  ^  in  one 


copy  of  a  text,  in  another 


Such  variant  spellings  are  very 


Flexional  con- 
except  in  ver> 

early  times;     as  when  the  feminine  word  ^^  *tJ.  "cobra,"  is 

quelled  ^^.  Also,  if  a  Mgn  had  more  than  one  value,  a  phono- 

gram  would  be  added  to  indicate  which  of  its  values  was  intended : 

thus  1  in  ^  ^  b  fv.  "  he."  but  in  )  it  b  i/m  "  king. '    Further, 

owing  to  the  vast  number  of  signs  employed,  to  prevent  confusion 
of  one  with  another  in  rapid  writing  tncy  were  generally  proviJcii 
with  "  phonetic  compbments,"  a  group  being  less  easily  misread 

than  a  single  letter.  E.g.  9,  «■,  "  command,"  is  reguhrly  written 

i^.M(»):but|,K    "  white,"  b  written  I ^,*s(s).    Thb 

practice  had  the  advantage  abo  of  distinguishing  determinatives 
from  phonograms.    Thus  the  root  or  syUabIc  ^n  b  rcgubrly  written 

i  Xlto  avoM  ooofnsMNi  upth  the  determinative  \^.  Redundance 
b  writing  b  the  nifc;  for  instance,  b  b  often  cpelbd    V  %^  ^v 


Important  for  fixing  the  readings  of  word-signs.  It  b  noteworthy 
that  though  words  were  so  fredy  spelled  in  alphabetic  characters, 
especblly  b  the  time  of  the  Oki  iCingdom,  no  advance  was  ever 
made  towards  excluding  the  cumbersome  word-signs  and  biliteral 
phonograms,  whbh,  by  a  judicious  use  of  determinatives,  might  well 
have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous. 

i4MfevM/f0iii.— We  find  T'  i   I  atrictly  •n^  »  f  staadbg  for  the 

ceremonbl  vital  «i4  wt^  M.    "Life,  Prosperity   and   Health," 


and  in  course  of  timecSbi  was  used  in  accoanU  instead  of  /^ 

(fun. "  total." 
Monof^ms  are  frequent  and  are  found  from  the  earliest  times. 


as 


Thusi^j^,   Ji   nentbned  above  are  mooogranas,  the  assocUtba 

of  ^^H  and  j\  havbg  no  pictorial  meaning.   Another  commoa 

monogram  b  [^  U.  D  «»>  ^  for^^^rw  "Hathor." 
A  word-sign  nuy  be  compounded  with  lU  phonetic  complement, 
'^  k»  '*  white."  or  with  Ite  determinative,  as  (&\  kt  "  Hlvtr." 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  uaes  of  a  few  of  the 
commoner  signs. 

The  decorative  value  of  hieroglyphic  was  fully  ap{>recbted  in 
Egypt.  The  aim  of  the  artbt-scribe  was  to  arrange  hb  variously 
shaped  characters  into  square  groups,  and  thb  could  be  done  in  great 
measure  by  taking  advantage  of  the  different  ways  in  which  many 

words  could  be  spelt.    Thus  k'  could  be  written   |  {  >  ^  V  flu* 

^'-/ 0         •^-"-/y  •    But  some  words  in  the  classical  writing 

were  intractable  from  this  point  of  view.  It  b  obvious  that  the  alpha- 
betic signs  played  a  very  important  part  m  the  formatbn  of  the 
5 roups,  and  fnany  words  could  only  be  written  b  alphabetic  signs. 
i  great  advance  was  therefore  made  when  several  homophones  were 
introduced  into  the  alphabet  in  the  Middle  and  New  Kingdoms, 
partly  as  the  result  of  the  wearing  away  of  old  phonetic  dbtinctions, 

giving  the  dtiokt  between  -h^-  and  Jl,  o  y— ■  and  I,   ^S.    and 

andS/.  ^  and^.    In  bter  times  the  number  of 

homophones  in  use  increased  greatly  throughout  the  different 
cbsses,  the  tendency  being  much  helped  by  the  haUt  of  fanciful 
writing;  but  few  of  these  homophones  found  their  way  into  the 
cursive  script.  Occasionally  a  scribe  of  the  old  times  indulged 
his  fancy  in  "  sportive  "  or  mysterious  "  writing,  either  inventing 
new  signs  or  employing  old  ones  in  unusual  meanings.  Short 
sportive  inscriptions  are  found  in  tombs  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty; 
some  groups  are  so  written  cursively  in  early  medical  papyri, 
and  certain  religious  inscriptions  in  the  royal  tombs  of  tha 
XlXth  and  XAth  Dynasties  are  in  secret  writing.  Fanciful 
writing  abounds  on  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman 
periow. 

PALAEOCItAPMY 

Hiero^ypkk.^'Tht  mab  division  is  into  monumental  or  epigraphic 
hieroglyphs  and  written  hieroglyphs.  The  former  may  be  rendered 
by  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  in  stone,  on  wood,  Ac.  with  great 
delicacy  of  detail,  or  may  be  simply  sunk  or  painted  in  outline. 
When  finely  rendered  thcv  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  in- 
vestigating the  origins  of  tneir  values.  No  other  system  of  writing 
bears  upon  its  face  so  clearly  the  hbtory  of  its  development  as  the 
^yptbn;  yet  even  in  this  a  vast  amount  of  work  is  still  required 
to  detect  and  disentangle  the  details.  Monumental  hieroglyphic 
dki  not  cease  till  the  3rd  century  a.d.  (Temple  of  Esna).  The  written 
hiero^yphs.  formed  by  the  scribe  with  the  reed  pen  on  papyrus, 
leather,  wooden  tablets,  Ac,  have  their  outlines  more  or  less  atwtrevt- 
ated.  producing  eventually  the  cursive  scripts  hieratic  and  demoiic. 
The  written  hieroglyjAs  wero  employed  at  all  periods,  especially 
for  religbus  texts. 

Hieratic. — A  kind  of  cursive  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  writing  b 
found  even  in  the  Ist  Dynasty.    In  tEe  Mkklle  Kingdom  it  is  wcB 
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Siga. 

Description. 

Name. 

Word-sign 
Value. 

Phonetic 
Value. 

Determinative 
Value. 

^ 

child 

hid  (khrod) 

youth 

^ 

face 

br  (bor) 

br 

M 

.C2>. 

eye 

Ir.t  (yorLt) 

(r 

It 

see,  &C. 

^I> 

mouth 

r(«>) 

r 

r 

U-fl 

foreann 

arm  with 
stick 

•(•«i) 
n^t "  be  strong  " 

nbt 

• 

faction   of   hand 
or  arm] 

violent  action 

^i 

man  with 
stick 

n|)t  *'  be  strong  " 

nbt 

violent  action 

1 

lun^  and 
wmdpipe 

sm; 

un: 

O 

heart 

lb 

heart 

I 

heart  and 
windpipe 

? 

nfr 

sparrow 
widgeon 

? 

s:.t 

Ir 

s: 

•; 

evil,  worthless* 
ness,  smallness 

^& 

bolti-fish 

In.t 

In 

In 

tusk 

cut  branch 

(i)lbb"  tooth  •• 
(2)  bw  "  uste  " 

bb 
bw 

bt 

bb 

Ibt] 

bite.  &C. 
wood,  tree 

0 

o 

7 

threshing* 

floor 
sua 

chamber, 
house 
flat  land 

libation 
vase 

sp.t 

(i)r."sun" 
(2)  hrw  "  day  " 

t» 

b>.t 

•p 

t* 

bs 

ba 

(i)sun 
(2)  division  of 
time 

(boundless    hori- 
zon, eternity 

1 

cord  on 
stick 

basket 

nb.t 

wa 
nb 

wx 

T=» 

looped 
basket 

? 

k 

k 

> 

T 

sickle 

? 

m* 

in* 

composite 
hoe 

[mtn 

mr 

mr 

tillaga 

firc^ritl 

«-.t(?) 

»• 

1* 

^ 

attendant's 
equipment 

Kml"  follow" 

imS 

^ 

knife 

di 

di 

cut,  prick,  cut- 
ting instrument 

IHIEROGLYPHICS^  ETC 

Roectta  stone  itself.  One  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic distinctioaa  of  later  deaiotic  b  the 
minuteness  of  the  writing. 

Hieroglyphic  is  normally  writtM  from  right 
to  left,  the  signs  facing  to  the  commencement 
of  the  line;  hieratic  and  demotic  folkmr  the 
ame  directbn.  But  nonumental  faieroi^phic 
may  also  be  written  from  left  to  right,  and  ia 
constantly  so  arran^  for  purposes  of  sym- 
metry. e.g.  the  inscriptions  on  the  two  jambs 
of  a  door  are  frequently  turned  in  opposite 
directions:  the  same  is  frequently  done  with 
the  short  Inscriptions  scattered  over  a  scene 
amonast  the  figures,  in  order  to  distinguish  one 
label  from  snocher. 

In  modem  founts  of  type,  the  hieroglyphic 
signs  are  made  to  run  from  left  to  right,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  setting  where  European 
text  is  mixed  with  the  ^;yptian.  The  table 
on  next  page  shows  them  m  their  more  cor^ 
rect  position,  in  order,  to  display  more  clearly 
their  relation  to  the  hieratic  and  dennotic 
equivalents. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  sUtes  that  in  the 
Egyptian  schools  the  pupils  were  firet  taught 
the  **  epistolographic  style  of  writing  (i.«. 
domotu:),  secondly  the  "  hieratic  "  employed 
by  the  sacred  scribes,  and  finally  the  "  hiero- 
gfyphic"  {Simm*  v.  657).  It  is  dmibtfid 
whether  they  classified  the  signs  of  the  huge 
hieroglyphk  syllabary  with  any  strictnesa. 
The  only  native  work  on  the  writing  that  baa 
come  to  light  as  yet  is  a  f  rsgmentaiy  papyrus 
of  Roman  date  whkh  has  a  table  m  parallel 
cdumns  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  with  their  oierstic 
equivalents  and  words  written  in  hieratic  de- 
scribing them  or  giving  their  values  or  mean- 
ings. The  list  appears  to  have  comprised  about 
460  ugns,  incliKung  most  of  those  that  occur 
commonly   in   hieratic.     They   are   to 


some 


extent  rlaissified.    The  bee 


heads  the  list 


characterized,  and  in  its  most  cursive  form  seems  hardly  to  retain 
any  definable  trace  of  the  original  hieroglyphic  pictures.  The  style 
varies  much  at  different  periods. 

Demotic. — \\^dely  varying  deerecs  of  cursivencss  are  at  all  periods 
observable  in  hieratic;  but.  about  the  XXVIth  Dynasty,  which 
inaugurated  a  great  commercial  era.  there  was  something  like  a 
definite  parting  between  the  uncial  hieratic  and  the  most  cunive 
form  afterwards  known  as  demotic  The  employment  of  hieratic 
was  thenceforth  almost  confined  to  the  copying  of  religious  and  other 
traditional  texts  on  papyrus,  while  demotic  was  used  not  only  for  all 
business  but  also  for  writing^  literary  and  even  religious  texts  in  the 
popular  language.  By  the  time  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  the  cursive 
of  the  conservative  Thcbais  had  become  very  OMCure.  A  better 
form  from  Loyfcr  Egypt  drove  this  out  completely  in  the  time  of 
Amasis  II.  and  is  the  true  demotic.  Before  the  Macedonian  con- 
questthccursivcligaturrsoftheold  demotic  gave  birth  tonew  symbols 
which  were  carefully  and  distinctly  formed,  and  a  little  later  an 
cpigraphic  wiety  was  engraved  on  stones  as  in  the  case  of  the 


Three    others. 


as  a  royal  sign,  and  b  followed  by  figures  of 
nobles  and  ottier  human  figures  in  various  atti- 
tudes, more  or  less  grouped  among  themselves, 
animals,  reptiles  and  fishes,  scorpion,  aainiab 
again,  twenty-four  alphabetic  characten,  parts 
01  the  human  body  carefully  arranged  from 

^  to  ^,  thirty-two  in   number,    parts    of 

aninuds,  celestial  signs,  terrestrial  8i^;na,  vaaca. 
The  arrangement  down  to  thb  point  is  far  from 
strict,  and  beyond  it  b  almost  impossible  to 
describe  concisely,  though  there  b  still  a  rough 
grouping  of  characters  aooordinp;  to  rcaem* 
c4ance  of  form,  nature  or  meimne.  It  b  a 
curious  fact  thiit  not  a  single  bird  b  visible 
on  the  fragments,  and  the  trees  and  plnnca, 
which  might  easily  have  been  collected  in  a 
compact  and  well*defined  section,  are  widely 
scattered.  Why  the  alphabetic  characters  are 
introduced  where  they  are  is  a  puzzle;  the  order 

of  these  b.—  <=>  J   U   ft  (?)  f^  (?) 

P(?)  -^  ^^^>-J  -  °°  T«T*T(^) 

and  ^^,    had    already    eocurred 


•^"^ 


amonpt  the  fish  and  reptiles.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical  aini 
in  this  arrangement  of  tne  alphabetic  characters  and  the  series  b 
incomplete.  Very  probably  the  Egyptians  never  constructed  a 
really  systematic  list  of  hieroglyphs.  In  modern  lists  the  si^ns  are 
classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  they  depict,  as 
human  fisurcs,  plants,  vessels,  instruments,  &c.  Horapolloo's 
HkroifiyphUa  may  be  cited  as  a  native  work,  but  its  author, 
if  really  an  Egyptian,  had  no  knowledge  of  good  writing.  His  pro 
duction  consists  of  two  elaborate  complementary  lists:  the  one 
describing  sign-pictures  and  giving  their  meanings,  the  other  cata- 
loguing ideas  in  order  to  snow  now  they  could  be  expressed  io 
hieroglyphic.  Each  seems  to  us  to  be  made  up  of  curious  but  per- 
verted reminiscences  eked  out  by  invention ;  but  they  might  someday 
prove  to  represent  more  truly  the  usages  of  mystics  and  magidans 
in  designing  amulets,  &c.,  at  a  time  approaching  the  middle  ages. 
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E.  i4rf  ffnrf  Arckaaicty. 

— In  the  followiiig  tectioni 
B  general  history  of  the 
charaMerialin  of  Ancient 
Egjrptim  «rt  ji  fittt  given, 

ityle;  and  this  ii  followed 
hy  »n  iccounl  o(  the  use 
nude  of  mAterlaJ  product!, 
o[  (he  tooli  and  intliu- 
menls  employed,  and  of  the 
monuments.  For  further 
detail)  see  also  the  separate 
topagr^phiul  headines  (lor 

general     atticlei    on     the 

materials  {lot  references  to 
Egypt);     tiso     Fvuumi; 


The  early  icrilM's  outfit,  otlen  carried  ilung  over  hi>  ihoulder, 

is  leHi  la  the  hitmglyph  fli.    Ii  conuitcd  o(  (riyed  reed  pent 

«r  bnnhcs.  ■  Hull  pot  of  naler,  and  I  pilcl  te  with  iwo  ciicukr  ca  vi- 

t^olTr  u[HlifinJ*'K'ih  gum'."  t'TT  burets' and  Ulerary  ^dScumenti 

ho«i™r'tVveiy'liSymo."l£''pii'taeam'S'Mri'ncoilE!^''|{ 
luM.enablii«lb(iCfibeKiwiiuvciyHnll.  The  •plil  reed  of  the 
Creek  peiuui  «•  occisioiultv  adopted  by  (Ik  bte  demotic  scribes. 
Egypt  bad  bag  been  bilinguid  when,  in  pipyri  o(  the  and  cenlury 
*.D..  we  ber*  to  AkI  transcripts  o(  the  EgnNiin  hngiuge  inio 
Cnk  Itlten.  (he  latter  ninloned  by  a  few  s^ns  borroml  frcun 
the  demolK  alphabet:  so  wriliei  wi  have  ■  nagial  teil  and  i 
boroicape.  probably  made  by'ldrennets  or  for  their  uic.  The 
tnSmle  suptrioniy  o(  the  Greek  atphibet  with  its  lull  notation  o( 
mwela  was  readHy  Ken.  but  piety  and  mslom  as  y«  barred  the  way 
to  Its  full  adoplkm.  TV  Inumph  of  Christianity  baniihrd  the  old 
•Hlein  once  aod  for  (111  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century 
the  native  Egyptian  script  scarcely  Kirnvn]  north  of  the  Nubian 
frontier  at  nilai:  a  little  later  it  fimlly  eipired.  The  lollowing 
e'ght  signs,  however,  had  been  taken  oier  Irom  denwtic  by  ihg  Capt> : 

W  -I,lromJll!ll;,dcn,.  _5   ^. 

S   ~jl,  protiab[y  from 

»,    <Boh,J-#,fn),uJi1.dcm,  Jj. 

Z  tAkhn..)-t,fror.3.^^Jy,  jl.dem.  ■J. 

q./.lrom   ^^/.dcm.   J 

a  -  (.  frnm  :=*  *  (or  O  S).  den.,  r-  .   ©■ 

X    -i.l™n.|*Cor^-:,.de„,.,U. 

't  -Ii,  Irom  *"*  rfyi,  dem.  •^. 

For  origioi  of  hien-lyphs,  see  Pctrie's  Mtitm  <|89»:    F.  LI. 
GrilSth,  A  CMalioi  c}  ifinttfyf"  l"«»81:   «■  *  C  Oavn^  Tkt 


:or|>*0.den^J). 


The  wide  and  complei  s 


ibjccl  of  Egyptian  an  will  be  treated 
ncre  in  six  periods:  frcnistoric.  Early  Kings,  Pyramid  Kiiigs, 
Xllth  Dynasty,  XVlllth-XXth  Dyiuslics,  XXVIth  Dynasty 
and  bter.  In  each  age  will  be  conudered  Ihe  (A)  Btaluaty, 
(B)  reliefs,  (C)  painting. 

fttiijloric.— The  eaiiiest  civlliied  populalioti  of  Egypt  was 
highly  skilled  in  mechanical  accuracy  and  regularity,  but  had 
little  sense  of  organic  forms.  They  kept  Ihe  unfinished  treatment 
of  Ihe  IJmla  tind  eitmniiies  which  is  so  characteristic  ol  most    - 
barbaric  «ri;  and  the  action  was  more  considered  than  the  form. 

CA)  In  the  round  there  are  in  the  earlier  graves  female  figure* 
of  iwo  ra<es,  the  Bushman  type  and  European,  both  probably 
repiesenting  tervints  or  sbves.  Tlicse  have  the  legs  always 
united,  sloping  to  •  point  without  feet  (Pbte  I.  tig.  i);  the  arms 
are  only  slumps.  The  lace  has  a  beaky  nose  and  some  indication 

with  black  whisker  though  lemale;  while  for  the  European 
type,  with  bbik  tattoo  pallcm].  Other  female  figures  are 
modelled  in  a  paste,  upon  ailick,  and  the  black  hair  is  sometimes 


It  wigs  WI 


I  used.  Male  figures  are  generally  only 
1.  Tusks  with  carved  hods  (Plate  1.  figs 
cginning  at  S.D.  {sequence  date)  jj;' 
IS  are  found,  from  S.D.  41  to  the  close  ol 
cs.    All  of  these  heads  >how  a  high  for 


.    InlaK 


imes  whole  figures 


usually  joined  to 
eyes  was  by  drilli 

rude  as'  the  huma 

he  body.   A  favourite  way 
g  two  holes  and  inserting  a 
es  of  animals  (Plate  I.  figs, 
n  figures:  they  only  sumnu 

of  indicatin 
white  shell 
4.  5)  .re  qu 
rily  indical 

leas 

Ihe 

<  In  the  pcehiuoHc  age  wh 
-  sequence  dating  "  by  racans 
tools,  Ac.,  ha.  been  fnposed 
■44.    The  earliest  prehitlooc 
30.  and  shorily  before  S.D.  «0 

HI  absolute  dating  Is  out  of  reach  a 
'S'^Jl"S:U"hE^d"y'ij?y 
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mature,  and  often  hardly  express  the  genus.  They  are  most  usual 
on  combs  and  pins;  but  sacred  animals  are  abo  found.  The 
lion  is  the  most  usual  (Plate  I.  fig.  j),  but  the  legs  are  roughly 
marked,  if  at  all:  the  leonine  air  is  given,  but  the  attitude  is 
more  distinct  than  the  form.  The  hawk  (Plate  I.  fig.  6)  is 
modelled  in  block  without  any  legs.  The  slate  palettes  in  the 
form  of  am'mals  are  even  more  summary,  and  continually 
degraded  until  they  lost  all  trace  of  their  origin.  There  are  also 
curious  figures  of  animals  chipped  in  flint,  which  show  tome 
character,  but  no  detail. 

(B)  Reliefs  with  animal  figures  belong  to  the  later  part  of  the 
prehistoric  age.  The  relief  is  low,  and  the  form  hatched  across 
with  lines  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  a  style  copied  from  drawing.  There 
is  more  animation  than  in  the  round  figures.  At  the  close  of 
this  age  the  fashion  of  long  processions  of  animals  appears 
(Plate  I.  fig.  9);  some  character  is  shown  in  these,  but  no  sense 
of  action. 

(C)  Drawing  is  found  from  the  earliest  civilization,  done  in 

white  slip  on  red  vases.    Figures  of  men  are  very  rare  (Plate  I. 

fig.  xo);  they  have  the  body  triangular,  the  waist  being  very 

narrow;  the  legs  are  two  lines  linked  by  a  zigsag,  as  if  to  express 

that  they  move  to  and  fro.    The  usual  figures  are  goats  and 

hippopotami;  always  having  the  body  covered  with  cross  lines 

to  express  the  connexion  of  the  outUnes  (Plate  I.  fig.  xi).    This 

technique  is  in  every  way  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  modem 

Kabyle.    An  entirely  different  mode  is  common  at  a  later  time 

when  designs  were  painted  in  thin  red  colour  on  a  light  brown 

ware.    The  subjects  of  the  earlier  of  these  examples  are  imitations 

of  cordage,  of  marbling,  and  of  basket-work ;  later  there  are 

rows  of  men  and  animals,  and  ships  (Plate  I.  figs.  12,  13),  with 

various  minor  signs.    The  figures  are  never  cross-hatched  as  in 

earlier  drawing,  but  always  filled  in  altogether.    The  fact  that 

the  ships  have  oars  and  not  sails  makes  it  probable  that  they 

were  rather  for  the  sea  than  for  Nile  traffic,  and  a  starfish 

among  the  motives  on  such  pottery  also  points  to  the  sea  con* 

ncxion.    The  ulterior  meaning  of  the  decoration  is  probably 

religious  and  funereal,  but  the  objects  which  are  figured  must 

have  been  familiar. 

For  this  whole  period  see  Jean  Capart.  Dibuls  ie  Vari  tn  tgypu 
(1904;  trant.  Primitive  Art  in  Ancient  Egypt). 

The  Early  Kings. — ^The  dynastic  race  wrought  an  entire 
transformation  in  the  art  of  Egypt;  in  place  of  the  clumsy 
and  undetailed  representations,  there  suddenly  appears  highly 
artistic  work,  full  of  character,  action  and  anatomical  detail. 

(A)  The  earliest  statues  of  thb  age  are  the  colossi  of  the  god 
Min  from  Coptos;  that  they  belong  to  the  artistic  race  is  evident 
from  the  spirited  reliefs  upon  them  (see  below,  B),  but  the 
figures  were  very  rude,  the  legs  and  arms  being  joined  all  in  the 
mass.  The  main  example  of  this  early  art  is  a  limestone  head  of 
a  king  (Plate  I.  figs.  15,  16),  which  is  a  direa  study  from  life, 
to  serve^as  a  model.  For  the  accuracy  of  the  facial  curves,  and 
the  grasp  of  character  and  type,  it  is  ^qual  to  any  later  work; 
and  in  its  entire  absence  of  conventions  and  its  pure  naturalism 
there  is  no  later  sculpture  so  good:  as  Prof.  A.  Michaelts  says, 
"  it  renders  the  race  type  with  astounding  keenness,  and  shows 
an  excellent  power  of  observation  in  the  exact  representation 
of  the  eyes."  By  the  portrait,  it  is  probably  of  King  Warmer  or 
some  king  related  to  him,  that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Dynasty.  The  ivory  statuette  of  an  aged  king  (Plate  I. 
fig.  14)  is  probably  slightly  later.  It  shows  the  same  subtle 
sense  of  character,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  its  reality.  Many  ivory 
figures  of  men,  women  and  animals  are  known  from  Nekhcn 
(Hieraconpolis)  and  Abydos;  and  they  all  show  the  same  school 
of  work,  simple,  dignified,  ot»ervant,  and  with  an  air  which 
places  them  on  a  higher  plane  of  truthfulness  and  precision  than 
later  art.  There  is  none  of  the  mannerism  of  a  long  tradition, 
but  a  nobility  pervades  them  which  has  no  self-consdousness. 
The  lower  class  of  work  of  this  age  is  shown  by  great  numbers 
of  glazed  pottery  figures  both  human  and  animaL  Later  in  the 
Ilnd  Dynasty,  the  head  of  Khasekhem  (Plate  L  fig.  17)  shows 
the  beginning  of  convention,  but  yet  has  a  delicacy  about  the 
mouth  which  surpasses  later  works. 


(B)  ReKefs  abound  at  this  age,  and  include  the  most  important 
cvidencct  of  the  devalopment  of  the  art.  The  earliest  esamplet 
are  those  of  animals  (Plate  II.  fig.  t8)  and  shells  on  the  ookwrf 
of  Coptos.  They  show  a  keen  senM  of  form,  and  the  stag's  head, 
which  is  probably  the  earliest,  already  bears  an  artistic  feeling 
wholly  diffeieiit  to  that  of  any  of  the  prehistoric  works  (P.K.  iil. 
iv.).  The  carvings  on  date  palettes  appear  to  begin  with  work 
crudely  accurate  and  forceful,  the  heavy  limbs  being  ridged  with 
tendons  and  muscles  (Plate  II.  fig.  19),  but  there  is  more  pro* 
portion,  with  the  same  massive  strength  (Rate  II.  fig.  ao). 
Soon  after,  with  a  leap,  the  artist  produced  the  fint  pure  work 
of  art  that  is  known  (Plate  II.  fig.  21),  a  design  for  its  own  sake 
without  the  tfe  of  symbolism  or  history.  The  group  of  two  long- 
necked  gazelles  facing  a  palm  tree  is  of  extraordinary  refinement, 
and  shows  the  artistic  consciousness  in  every  part;  the  sym- 
metric rendering  of  the  palm  tree,  reduced  to  fit  the  scale  of  the 
animals,  the  dainty  grace  of  the  smooth  gazelles  contrasted  with 
the  rugged  stem,  the  delicacy  of  the  long  flowing  curves  and  the 
fine  indications  of  the  joints,  all  show  a  sense  of  design  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  ceaseless  repetitions  of  the  tree 
and  supporters  motive  during  every  age  since.  Passing  the 
various  palettes  with  hunting  scenes  and  animals  (Plate  II. 
fig.  2 a),  we  come  to  the  great  historical  carving  of  King  Narmer 
(Plate  II.  fig.  23).  Here  the  anatomy  has  reached  its  limits  for 
such  work;  the  precision  of  the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  outer 
sides  of  the  leg,  of  the  uniform  grip  in  the  left  arm,  and  the  tense 
muscle  upholding  the  right  arm,  prove  that  the  artist  knew  that 
part  of  his  work  perfectly.  Tlie  large  ceremonial  mace-heads 
recording  the  Sed  festivals  of  the  king  Narmer  and  another, 
belong  also  to  this  school;  but  owing  to  their  smaller  size  they 
have  not  such  artistic  detail.  With  them  were  found  many 
reliefs  in  ivory,  on  tusks,  wands  and  cylinders.  The  main  motive 
in  these  is  a  long  procession  of  animals  (Plate  II.  figs.  24,  25) 
often  grotesquely  crowded;  but  there  is  much  observation 
shown  and  the  figures  are  expressive.  No  drawing  of  this  age 
has  survived. 

Tkt  Pyramid  Kingsg^K  different  ideal  appears  In  the  pyramid 
times;  in  place  of  the  naturalism  of  the  eariier  work  there  is 
more  regularity,  some  convention,  and  the  sense  of  a  sdiool  in 
the  style.  The  prevailing  feeling  is  a  noble  spaciousness  both  in 
scale  and  in  form,  an  equanimity  based  upon  knowledge  and 
character,  a  grandeur  of  conception  expressed  by  severely  simple 
execution.  There  is  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  common, 
nothing  trivial.  The  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  work  seems 
complete,  inevitable,  immutable,  without  limitations  of  time, 
or  labour  or  thought. 

(A)  The  statuette  of  Khufu  or  Cheops  (Plate  in.  fig.  29) 
though  only  a  minute  figure  in  ivory,  ^ows  the  character  of 
immense  energy  and  will;  the  face  is  an  astonishing  portrait  to 
be  expressed  in  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  h'fe-size  statue  of 
Khafre  or  Chephrcn  (Plate  III.  fig.  30)  is  a  majestic  work, 
serene  and  powerful ;  carved  in  hard  diorite,  yet  unhesitating  in 
execution.  The  muscvUr  detail  is  full,  but  yet  kept  in  harmony 
with  the  massive  style  of  the  figure.  The  private  persons  have 
entirely  different  treatment  according  to  the  character  of  their 
position.  In  place  of  the  awful  dignity  of  the  kings  there  is  the 
placid  high-bred  Princess  Nofri  (Plate  II.  fig.  27,  Plate  III.  fig. 
31),  the  calm  consdentiotts  dignitary  Hemset  (Plate  III.  fig.  32), 
the  bustling,  active,  middlo-dass  official,  Ra-aper  (Plate  II.  fig.  28, 
Plate  III.  fig.  33),  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  s^rviton  The 
differences  of  character  are  very  skilfully  rendered  in  all  the 
sculpture  of  this  age.  The  whole  figures  are  stiff  in  the  earlier 
time,  as  the  figure  of  Nes;  then  square  alid  massive,  but  true  in 
form,  as  Rahotp  and  Nofri  (Plate  II.  fig.  27);  and  afterwards 
easier  and  less  monumental,  as  Ka-aper  (Plate  II.  fig.  28).  The 
skill  in  beaten  copper  work  is  shown  by  the  portrait  c^  the  Prince 
Mer-en-ra  (Plate  III.  fig.  35). 

(B)  The  reliefs  are  quite  equal  to  the  statuary.  The  wooden 
panels  of  Hesi  (Plate  II.  fig.  26)  show  the  archaic  style  of  great 
detail,  with  a  bold,  stark  vigour  of  attitude.  Later  work  is 
abundant  in  the  tomb-sculptures  of  this  age,  with  a  fulness  of 
variety  and  detail  which  makes  them  the  most  interesting  of  all 
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branches  of  the  art.  The  general  effect  cannot  be  judged  without 
a  laige  scene,  but  the  figures  of  tiro  men  and  an  ox  (Plate  III.  fig. 
37)  show  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  the  style,  which  is  even 
higher  than  this  in  some  examples.  The  dear,  noble  spacing  of 
the  surface  work  is  well  shown  by  a  group  of  offerings  and 
inscribed  titles  (Plate  III.  fig.  36). 

(C)  Flat  dniwingi  of  this  age  are  rare.  Some  fine  examples, 
such  as  the  geese  from  MedQm,  show  that  such  work  kept  pace 
with  the  reliefs;  but  most  of  the  fresco-woric  has  perished,  and 
there  are  few  instances  of  line  drawing. 

The  XI Ilk  Dynasty. —Thii  age  overlaps -the  previous  in  its 
style.  The  end  of  the  last  age  was  in  the  very  degraded  tomb 
work  of  the  early  Xlth  Dynasty. 

(A)  The  new  style  begins  with  the  royal  statues,  which  it  seems 
we  must  attribute  to  the  foreign  kings  from  whom  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  was  descended.  These  statues  were  later  appropriated  by 
the  Hyksos,  and  so  came  to  be  called  by  th«r  name,  which  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  typeof  face  (Plate  HI.  fig.  58)  is  thick-featured,  full 
of  force,  with  powerful  masses  of  facial  muscle  covering  the  skull. 
The  style  is  very  vigorous  and  impassioned,  without  any  trace  of 
relenting  towards  conventional  work.  The  surfaces  are  not  in  the 
least  subdued  by  a  general  breadth  of  style,  as  in  the  last  period; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  revel  in  the  full  detail  of  variety.  There  is 
perhaps  no  age  where  nature  b  so  little  controlled  by  convention 
in  either  the  living  character  or  its  sculptured  expression.  One  of 
these  kings  might  well  be  the  founder  of  the  IX th  Dynasty, 
*'  Achthoes  (Rheti),  who  did  much  Injury  to  all  the  inhabitants," 
"  Khuther  Taurus  the  tyrant ";  the  expression  is  that  of  a 
Chlodwig  or  an  Alboin.  From  this  type  evidently  descended 
the  milder  and  more  civilized  kings  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  the 
resemblance  being  so  strong  that  the  fierce  figures  have  even  been 
identified  with  that  dynasty  by  some.  A  good  example  is  that  of 
the  statue  of  Amenemhat  (Amenemhe)  III.  (Plate  III.  fig.  39). 
The  style  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  may  be  summed  up  as  clean, 
highly-finished  work,  strong  in  facial  detail;  but  with  neither  the 
grandeur  of  the  IVth  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 
This  passed  in  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  into  a  graceful  but  weak 
manner,  as  in  the  sUtues  of  Sebkhotp  (Sebek-hotep)  IIL  and 
Neferhotp. 

(B)  The  relief  work  shows  most  dearly  the  rise  of  the  new 
style.  In  the  middle  of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  an  entirely  fresh 
treatment  appears;  the  Old  Kingdom  work  had  died  out  in  very 
bad  sunk-reliefs,  the  fresh  style  (Plate  III.  fig.  41)  was  a  low 
relief  with  sharp  edges  above  the  field.  It  was  full  of  delicate 
variety  in  the  surfaces,  and  of  elaborated  close-packed  lines  of  hair 
and  ornaments.  By  the  time  of  the  early  Xllth  Dsmasty,  this 
reached  a  perfection  of  refinement  In  the  detail  of  fadal  curves, 
with  an  ostentatiously  low  relief  (P.R.  ix.  i.),  rather  on  the  lines 
of  Modem  French  work;  but  the  whole  with  clean,  firm  outlines, 
severely  restrained  in  the  expression,  and  without  any  trace  of 
emotion.  It  b  the  work  of  a  school,  in  which  high  training  took 
the  place  of  the  reliance  on  nature.  Sunk  relief  was  also  well  used, 
as  by  Senusert  (Senwosri)  I.  (Plate  III.  fig.  40).  There  was  a 
steady  dedine  during  the  Xllth  Dynasty  and  onward^  but  the 
same  tone  was  followed. 

(C)  In  some  tombs  painting  only  was  used,  and  it  followed  the 
general  character  of  the  relief  treatment,  being  more  rigid,  de- 
tailed, and  scholastic  than  the  older  style. 

The  XVlUik'XXth  Dynasties. --Iht  obvious,  not  to  say 
superfidal,  character  of  thb  age  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  Egyptian  art.  The  older  breadth,  fulness,  and  vigour 
have  vanish^!,  those  great  qualities  which  stamp  the  immortal 
works  of  early  times.  The  difference  is  much  like  that  between 
the  Parthenon  and  the  Niobids,  or  between  Jacopo  Avansi  and 
Caracd.  In  thb  change  is  the  whole  diflFerence  between  the  art  of 
character  and  the  art  of  emotion;  and  though  the  emotional  side 
is  the  mdre  popular,  as  needing  less  thought  to  understandit,  yet 
the  unfailing  canon  is  that  in  every  age  and  land  the  true  quality 
of  art  b  proportionate  to  the  expression  of  character  as  apart 
from  transient  emotion.  Thb  may  perhaps  apply  to  other  arts 
as  well  as  to  sculpture  and  painting.  If  we  accept  frankly  the 
emotional  nature  of  thb  age.  we  may  admire  its  giaceful  outlines, 


its  vivadoiis  manner,  iu  romantic  style,  with  an  orrarional 
taudness  which  b  amusing  and  attractive.  It  revelled  in  rich 
detail,  and  dose  masses  of  lines,  as  in  wigs  and  ribbed  dresses. 
It  sported  with  a  seductive  Syrian  type  of  face,  especially  under 
Amenophb  (Amenhotep)  III.;  but  we  find  the  anatomy  giving 
way  to  mere  smoothness  of  surface,  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with 
the  masses  of  detaiL  The  romantic  element  increased,  solemn 
funereal  sutues  show  husband  and  wife  hand  in  hand;  and  it 
culminated  under  Akhenaton,  who  b  seen  kissing  hb  wife  In  the 
chariot,  or  dancing  her  on  hb  knee.  An  overwhelming  naturalism 
swamped  the  older  reserves  of  Egyptian  art,  and  the  expression  of 
the  postures,  actions  and  familiarities  of  daily  b'fe,  or  the  instan- 
taneous attitudes  of  animab,  became  the  dernier  cri  of  fashion. 
It  was  all  charming  and  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  end,'— nothing 
could  come  after  it  The  XlXth  Dynasty,  at  its  best  under 
Setil.,  could  only  excd  in  Ugh  finish  of  smoothness  and  graceful 
curves;  Ufe,  character,  meaning,  had  vanished.  And  soon  after, 
under  Rameses  II.,  mere  mechanical  copying,  hard  lifeless 
routine  of  stone-cutting,  regardless  of  truth  and  of  nature, 
dominated  the  whole. 

(A)  In  sculpture  there  b  a  certain  baldness  of  style  at  first, 
as  in  the  Amenophb  I.  at  Turin  or  Mutnefert  at  Cairo.  More 
fulness  and  richness  of  character  succeeded,  as  in  Tahutmes 
(Tethmosb)  III.  and  Amenophb  III.  (Plate  IV.  fig.  43,  British 
Museum).  And  the  feeling  of  the  age  finds  greater  scope  in 
private  statues,  many  of  which  have  a  personal  fasdnation 
about  them,  as  in  the  seated  figures  at  Cairo  and  Florence,  and 
the  freer  work  in  wood,  of  which  the  ebony  negress  (Plate  IV. 
fig.  4s)  b  the  best  example.  The  burst  of  naturalism  under 
Akhenaion  resulted  in  some  marvellous  portraiture,  of  which 
the  fragment  of  a  queen*s  head  (Plate  IV.  fig[.*43)  Is  perhaps  the 
most  brillbnt  instance;  the  fidelity  in  the  deikate  curves  of 
the  nose  and  around  the  mouth  b  enhanced  by  the  touch  of 
artistic  convention  in  the  fadng  of  the  lips.  The  only  work  of 
ability  in  the  XlXth  Dynasty  b  the  blaek  granite  figure 
(PUte  IV.  fig.  44)  of  Rameses  II.  at  Turin.  The  ordinary 
statuary  of  hb  rdgn  b  painfully  stiff  and  poor,  and  there  b  no 
hter  work  in  the  period  worth  notice. 

(B)  The  reliefs  of  the  eady  XVIIIth  Dynasty  are  closely  like 
the  scenes  of  the  tombs  in  the  pjnamid  age,  but  soon  carving 
was  superseded  by  the  cheaper  painting,  and  but  few  tombs 
in  rdief  are  known.  The  temples  were  the  principal  places  for 
reliefs;  and  th^  steadfly  deteriorate  from  the  first  great  example, 
Deir  d  Bahri  (see  Arckitictuuc:  Egyptian),  down  to  the  late 
Ramesaides.  The  portraiture  b  strong  and  deap<ut  (Pbte  IV. 
fig.  46),  but  somewhat  mechanical  and  without  muscular  detail: 
the  sameness  b  rather  more  than  b  probable.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  repetition  for  mere  effect,  even  in  the  fine  work  of  Kha- 
em-hat  (Plate  IV.  fig.  47),  under  Amenophb  III.  That  the 
anbts  were  amadous  of  thdr  poverty  of  thought  b  diown  by 
some  precise  imitations  of  the  style  of  early  monuments.  (^ 
reaching  the  age  of  Akhenaton,  the  peculiar  style  of  that  school 
is  obvious  in  every  relief;  the  older  conventions  were  deserted, 
and,  for  good  or  for  bad,  a  new  start  from  nature  was  attempted. 
After  that  the  smooth  finbh  of  the  Seti  reliefs  at  Abydos  (Plate 
IV.  fig.  48)  shows  no  life  or  observation;  and  only  occasionally 
the  artbt  triumphed  over  the  stone- worker,  as  in  the  portrait 
of  Bantanta  at  Memphis,  which  b  precisely  Hke  another  head 
of  her  found  in  Sinai.  The  innumerable  reliefs  of  the  XlXth^ 
XXth  Dynasty  temples  art  only  of  hbtork  interest,  and  are  all 
despicable  in  comparison  with  earlier  iR'orks. 

(C)  Painting  was  the  art  most  congenial  to  thb  age;  the 
lightness  of  touch,  abundance  of  incident,  and  even  comedy, 
of  the  scenes  are  familiar  in  the  frescoes  in  the  British  Museum. 
And  under  Akhenaton  this  was  pervaded  by  an  entire  natural- 
bm  of  posture,  as  seen  in  the  two  little  princesses  (Plate  IV. 
fig  49).  Drawing  continued  to  be  the  strong  point'  of  the  art 
after  the  more  laborious  sculpture  had  lost  all  vitality.  The 
tomb  of  Set!  shows  exquisitdy  firm  Kne  drawing;  and  the  heads 
of  four  races  (Plate  IV.  fig.  jo),  Western,  Syrian,  and  two  Negro, 
here  show  the  unfailing  line-work  which  has  never  been  matched 
in  later  times.    The  artist  habitually  drew  the  long  lines  of  whole 
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limbt  without  t  single  hesitation  or  revoke;  tnd  the  drawing 
of  a  tumbling  girl  (Plate  IV.  fig.  51)  shows  bow  credibly  such 
contortions  could  be  represented.  The  comic  papyri  of  the 
XXth  Dybasty  have  also  a  very  strong  sense  of  character,  even 
through  coarse  drawing  and  some  childish  combinations. 

The  subsequent  centuries  show  continuous  decline,  and  in 
whatever  branch  we  compare  the  work,  we  see  that  each 
dynasty  was  poorer  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  XXVI ih 
Dynasty  is  often  looked  on  as  a  renaissance;  but  when  we 
compare  similar  work  we  see  that  it  was  poorer  than  the 
XXIInd,  as  that  was  poorer  than  the  XlXth.  The  alabaster 
statue  of  Amenardus  of  the  XXVih  is  faulty  in  pose,  and 
perfunctory  in  modelling;  the  resemblance  between  this 
and  the  -head  of  her  nephew  Tirhaka  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  truthful  work.  After  this  there  was  a  strong 
archaisiic  fashion,  much  like  that  under  Hadrian;  in  both 
cases  it  may  have  arrested  decay,  but  it  did  not  lift  the  art  up 
again.  The  work  of  this  age  can  always  be  detected  by  the 
faulty  jointing  (Plate  IV.  fig.  53)  and  muscular  treatment. 
The  elements  are  right  enough,  but  there  was  not  the  vital  sense 
to  combine  them  properly.  Hence  the  monstrous  protuberances 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  53)  on  relief  figures  of  this  age;  a  fault  which  the 
Greek  fell  into  in  his  decline,  as  shown  in  the  Famese  Hercules. 

Portraiture,  with  its  Kmited  demand  on  imagination  and  lack 
of  ideals,  was  the  form  of  art  which  flourished  latest.  The 
Saitic  heads  in  basalt  show  a  school  of  close  observation,  with 
fair  power  of  rendering  the  personal  character;  and  even  in 
Roman  times  there  still  were  provincial  artists  who  could 
model  a  face  very  truthfully,  as  is  shown  in  one  case  in  which 
the  stucco  head  (Plate  IV.  fig.  54)  from  a  cofiin  is  here  superposed 
on  the  view  of  the  actual  skull  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 
The  school  of  portrait-painting  belongs  entirely  to  Greek  art,  and 
is  therefore  not  touched  upon  here.  (See  Edgar,  CaUUogue  of 
CratohEiypiian  Coffins,  48  plates,  for  this  subject.) 

Lastly  we  must  recognize  the  different  schools  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  which  are  as  distinct  as  those  of  recent  painting. 
The  black-granite  school  in  every  age  is  the  finest;  its  seat  we 
do  not  know,  but  its  vitality  and  finish  always  exceed  those  of 
contemporary  works.  The  limestone  school  was  probably  the 
next  best,  to  judge  from  the  reliefs,  but  hardly  any  statues  of 
this  school  have  survived;  it  probably  was  seated  at  Memphis. 
The  quartzite  work  from  Jebel  Ahmar  near  Cairo  stands  next, 
as  often  very  fine  design  is  found  in  thb  hard  material.  The 
red  granite  school  of  Assuan  comes  lower,  the  work  being  usually 
clumsy  and  with  unfinished  comers  and  details.  And  the  lowest 
of  all  was  the  sandstone  school  of  Silsila,  which  is  always  the 
worst.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Lower  Egyptian  was  much  better 
than  the  Upper  E^syptian;  a  conclusion  also  evident  in  the  art 
of  the  tombs  done  on  the  spot.  But  the  secret  of  the  black  granite 
Khool,  and  its  excellence,  is  the  main  problem  unsolved  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

Tools  and  Material  Products. 

Tools  (see  Illustrations  x  to  ixi). — The  history  of  tools  is  a 
very  large  subject  which  needs  to  be  studied  for  all  countries; 
the  various  details  of  form  are  too  numerous  to  specify  here, 
but  the  general  outline  of  tools  used  in  Egypt  may  be  briefly 
stated  under  gtneral  and  special  types.  The  general  include 
tools  for  striking,  slicing  and  scraping;  the  special  tools  are  for 
fighting,  hunting,  agriculture,  building  and  thread-work. 

Striking  Tools. — The  wooden  mallet  of  club  form  (i)  was  used 
in  the  Vlth  and  Xllth  Dynasties;  of  the  modem  mason's  form 
(2)  in  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth.  The  stone  mace  head  was  a 
sharp-edged  disk  {3),  in  the  prehistoric  from  3 1-40 sequence  date; 
of  the  pear  shape  (4)  itom  S.D.  42,  which  was  aaually  in  use 
till  the  IVth  Dynasty,  and  represented  down  to  Roman  time. 
The  metal  or  stone  hammer  with  a  long  handle  was  unknown 
till  Greek  or  Roman  times;  but,  for  beating  out  metal,  hemi- 
spherical stones  (5)  were  held  in  the  hand,  and  swung  at  arm's 
length  overhead.  Spherical  hard  stone  hammers  (6)  were  held 
m  the  hand  for  dressing  down  granite.  The  axe  was  at  the  close 
of  the  prehistoric  age  a  square  slab  of  copper  (7)  with  one  sharp 


edge;  small  projecting  tails  then  appeared  at  each  end  of  the 
back  (8),  and  increas^  until  the  long  tail  for  lashing  on  to  the 
handle  is  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  axe  in  an  iron  one  of 
Roman  (?)  age  (13).  Flint  axes  were  made  in  imitation  of  metal 
in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  (9).  Battle-axes  with  rounded  outline 
started  as  merely  a  sharp  edge  of  metal  (10)  inserted  along  a  stick 
(10,  11);  they  become  semicircular  (la)  by  the  Vllh  Dynasty, 
lengthen  to  double  their  width  in  the  Xllih,  and  then  thin  out 
to  a  waist  in  the  middle  by  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Flint  hoes 
(14)  are  common  down  to  the  Xllih  Dynasty.  Small  copper 
hoes  (15)  with  a  hollow  socket  are  probably  of  about  the  XXIInd 
Dynasty.  Long  iron  picks  (16),  like  those  of  modern  navvies, 
were  made  by  Greeks  in  the  XXVIth  Dynasty. 

Slicing  Tools. — ^Thc  knife  was  originally  a  flint  saw  (17),  having 
minute  teeth;  it  must  have  been  used  for  cutting  up  animals, 
fresh  or  dried,  as  the  teeth  break  away  on  soft  wood.  The  double- 
edged  straight  flint  knife  dates  from  S.D.  32-45.  The  single- 
edged  knife  (18)  is  from  33-65.  The  flint  knives  of  the  time  of 
Menes  are  finely  curved  (19),  with  a  handle-notch;  by  the  end 
of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty  they  were  much  coarser  (20)  and  almost 
straight  in  the  back.  In  the  Xlth-XIIth  Dynasty  they  were 
t{uite  straight  in  the  back  (21),  and  without  any  handle-notch. 
The  copper  knives  are  all  one-edged  with  straight  back  (22) 
down  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  when  two-edged  symmetrical 
knives  (23)  become  usual.  Long  thin  one-edged  knives  of  iron 
begin  about  800  B.C.  Various  forms  of  one-edged  iron  knives, 
straight  (24)  and  curved  (25),  belong  to  Roman  times.  A  cutting- 
out  knife,  for  slicing  through  textiles,  began  double-edged  (26)  in 
the  1st  Dynasty,  and  went  through  many  single-edged  forms 
(27-29)  until  it  died  out  in  the  XXth  Dynasty  (i/a»,  1901, 123). 
A  small  knife  hinged  on  a  pointed  backing  of  copper  (3 1 )  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  hair  curling  and  toilet  purposes.  Razors  (30) 
are  known  of  the  Xllih  Dynasty,  and  became  common  in  the 
XVIIIth.  A  curious  blade  of  copper  (32),  straight  sided,  and 
sharpened  at  both  ends,  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  prehistoric 
age.  Shears  are  only  known  of  Roman  age  and  appear  to  have 
been  an  Italian  invention:  there  is  a  type  in  Egypt  with  one 
blade  detachable,  so  that  each  can  be  sharpened  apart.  Chisels  of 
bronze  began  of  very  small  size  (33)  at  S.D.  38,  and  reached  a 
full  size  at  the  close  of  the  prehistoric  age.  In  historic  times  the 
chisels  are  about  x  X  ),  X6  to  8  in.  long  (34).  Small  chisels  set  in 
wooden  handles  are  found  (35)  of  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Ferrules  first  appear  in  the  Assyrian  iron  of  the  7th 
century  b.c.  The  rise  of  stone  work  led  to  great  importance  of 
heavy  chisels  (36)  for  trimming  limestone  and  Nubian  sandstone; 
such  chisels  are  usually  round  rods  about }  in.  thick  and  6  in.  long. 
The  cutting  edge  was  about  \  in.  wide  for  flaking  tools  (36), 
which  were  not  kept  sharp,  and  x  in.  wide  for  facing  tools  (37) 
which  had  a  good  edge.  In  Greek  times  the  iron  chisels  are 
shorter  and  merge  into  wedges  (39).  The  socketed  or  mortising 
chisel  (38)  is  unknown  till  the  Italian  bronze  of  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  and  the  Naucratis  iron  of  the  6th  century.  Adzes  begin  in 
S.D.  56,  as  plain  slips  of  copper  (40)  4  to  6  in.  long,  about  i  wide 
and  I  th  thick.  The  square  end  was  rounded  in  the  early  dynastic 
times,  and  went  through  a  series  of  changes  down  to  the  XlXth 
Dynasty.  Adzes  of  iron  are  probably  of  (}reek  times.  A  fine 
instant  of  a  handle  about  4  ft.  long  is  represented  in  the  Ulrd 
Dynasty  (P. M .  XI .) .  The  adze  (4 1 )  was  used  not  only  for  wood- 
work but  also  for  dressing  limestone. 

Scraping  Too/r.^Flint  scrapers  are  found  from  S.D.  40  and 
onward.  The  rectangular  scraper  (43)  began  in  S.D.  63,  and 
continued  into  the  Ilnd  Dynasty:  the  flake  with  rounded  ends 
(43)  was  used  from  the  1st  to  the  IVth  Dynasty  (P.  Ab.  L  ziv., 
XV.).  Round  scrapers  were  also  made  (44).  Flint  scrapers  were 
used  in  dressing  down  limestone  sculpture  in  the  Ilird  Dynasty. 
Rasps  of  conical  form  (45).  made  of  a  sheet  of  bronze  punched 
and  coiled  round,  were  common  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty, 
apparently  as  personal  objects,  possibly  used  for  rasping  dried 
bread.  In  the  Assyrian  iron  tools  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  long 
straight  rasp  (46)  is  exactly  of  the  modern  type.  The  saw  is  first 
found  as  a  notched  bronze  knife  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty.  Larger 
toothed  saws  (47)  are  often  represented  in  thel  Vth- Vltb  Dynasty, 
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as  used  by  caipentciBf  There  are  no  dated  spedmeos  ti&  the 
Assyrian  iron  saws  (48)  of  the  7  th  century  B.C.  Drills  were  of 
flint  (49)  for  hard  material  and  bead-making,  of  bronze  for  wood- 
work. In  the  Assyrian  tools  iron  drills  are  of  slightly  twisted 
scoop  form  (50),  and  of  cenue-bit  type  with  two  scraping  edges 
(51).  In  Roman  times  the  modern  V  drill  (53)  is  usuaL  The 
drill  was  worked  by  a  stock  with  a  loose  cap  (53),  rotated  by  a 
drill  bow,  in  the  Xllth  to  Roman  dynasties,  llie  pump  <hriU 
with  cords  twisted  round  it  was  in  Roman  use.  The  bow  drill 
(56)  was  used  as  a  fire  drill  to  rotate  wood  (55)  on  wood  (57); 
and  the  cap  (54)  for  such  use  was  of  hard  stone  with  a  hi^ly 
polished  hollow.  The  drill  brace  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
Assyrians  in  the  7th  century  b.c.  Piercers  of  bronze  tapering 
(58)«  to  enlarge  holes  in  leather,  &c.,  were  common  in  all  ages. 

Figging  Weapons. — The  battle-axe  has  been  described  above 
with  axes.  The  flint  dagger  (59)  is  found  from  S.D.  40-56.  A 
very  finely  made  copper  dagger  (60)  with  deep  midrib  is  dated  to 
between  55  and  60  S.D.  Copper  daggers  with  parallel  ribbing 
(61)  down  the  middle  are conunon  in  the  Xlth-XIVth  Dynasties; 
and  in  the  XVIIIth-XXth  Dynasties  they  are  often  ^own  in 
scenes  and  on  figures.  The  falchion  with  a  curved  blade  (6a) 
bebngs  to  the  XVIIIth-XXlh  Dynasty.  The  rapier  (63)  or 
lengthened  dagger  is  rarely  found,  and  is  probably  of  prehistoric 
Greek  origin.  The  sword  is  of  Greek  and  Roman  age,  always 
double-edged  and  of  iron.  The  spear  is  not  commonly  found  in 
Egypt,  until  the  Greek  age,  but  it  is  represented  from  the  Xlth 
Dynasty  onward;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  people  (L.D.  ii.  133). 
The  bow  was  always  of  wood,  in  one  piece  in  the  prehistoric  and 
early  times,  also  of  two  horns  in  the  1st  Dynasty;  but  the 
compound  bow  of  horn  is  rarely  found,  only  as  an  importation, 
in  the  XVnith  Dynasty.  The  arrow-heads  of  flint  (64-66)  and  of 
bone  (68-69)  were  pointed,  and  also  square-ended  (67)  for 
hunting  (P.R.T.  ii.  vi.;  vii.  A.,  7  ;  xxxiv.).  The  copper  arrow- 
heads appear  in  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  o!  blade  form  with  tang 
(70) ;  the  triangular  form  (72),  and  leaf  form  with  socket  (71),  are 
of  the  XXYIth  Dynasty.  Triangular  iron  arrows  with  tang  are 
of  the  same  age.  Tangs  show  that  the  shaft  was  a  reed,  sockets 
show  that  it  was  of  wood.  Many  early  arrows  (Xllth)  have 
only  hard  wood  points  of  coniod  form.  The  sUng  is  rarely 
shown  in  the  XlXth-XXth  Dynasties;  and  the  only  known 
example  is  probably  of  the  XXVIth. 

Hunting  Weapons, — ^The  forked  lance  of  flint  was  at  first  wide 
vith  slight  hollow  (73)  from  S.D.  32-43;  then  the  hoUow 
became  a  Y  notch  (74)  in  38  S.D.  and  onward.  The  lance  was 
fixed  in  a  wooden  shaXt  for  throwing,  and  held  in  by  a  check- 
cord  from  flying  too  far  if  it  missed  the  animal  (P.N.  LXXIII.). 
The  harpoon  for  fishing  was  at  first  of  bone  (75),  and  was  imitated 
In  copper  (76,  77)  from  S.D.  36  onwards.  The  boomerang  or 
throw-stick  (78)  was  used  from  the  1st  to  the  XXIInd  Dynasty, 
and  probably  later.  Fish-hooka  of  copper  (79-^2)  are  found  from 
the  1st  Dynasty  to  Roman  times.  A  trap  for  animals'  legs, 
formed  by  splints  of  palm  stick  radiating  round  a  central  hole,  is 
figured  in  S.D.  60,  and  one  was  found  of  probably  the  XX th 
Dynasty.  Fishing  nets  were  common  in  all  historic  times,  and  the 
lead  sinkers  (83)  and  stone  sinkers  (84)  are  often  found  under  the 
XVIUth-XXth  Dynasties. 

Agricultural  To<4s.^Tht  hoe  of  wood  (85)  is  the  main  tool  from 
the  late  prehistoric  time,  and  many  have  been  found  of  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasty.  With  the  handle  lengthened  (86)  and  turned 
forward,  this  became  the  plough  (87  is  the  hieroglyph,  88  the 
drawing,  of  a  plough) ;  this  was  always  sloping,  and  never  the 
upright  post  of  the  Italic  type.  The  rake  of  wooid  (89)  is  usual  in 
the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties.  The  fork  (90).  used  for 
tossing  straw,  was  common  in  the  Old  Kingdom,  but  none  has 
been  found.  The  sickle  was  of  wood  (93),  with  flints  (91)  inserted, 
apparently  a  copy  of  the  ox-jaw  and  teeth.  The  notched  flints 
for  it  are  common  from  the  1st  to  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  In 
Roman  times  the  same  principle  was  followed,  by  making  an 
iron  sickle  with  a  deep  groove,  in  which  was  inserted  the  cutting 
blade  of  steel  (P.E.  XXIX.).  Shovel-boards,  to  hold  in  right  (93) 
or  left  hand  for  scraping  up  the  grain  in  winnowing,  are  usual  in 
the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  are  figured  in  use  in  the  Old  Kingdom. 


Pruning  knives  with  curved  blades  (94)  are  Italic,  and  were  made 
of  iron  by  the  Romans.  Com  grinders  were  flat  oval  stones,  with 
a  smaller  one  lying  cross-ways  (95),  and  slid  from  end  to  end. 
Such  were,  used  from  the  Old  Kingdom  down  to  late  times.  In 
the  Roman  period  a  Urger  stone  was  used,  with  a  rectangular 
slab  (96)  sliding  on  it,  in  which  a  long  trou£^  held  the  grain  and 
let  it  slip  out  below  for  grinding.  The  quern  with  rotary  motion 
is  late  Roman,  and  still  used  by  Arabs.  The  large  circular  mill- 
stones of  Roman  age  worked  by  horse-power  are  usually  made 
from  slices  of  granite  columns. 

Building  Toids. — ^The  adze  described  above  was  used  for 
dressing  blocks  of  limestone.  The  brick-mould  was  an  open 
frame,  with  one  side  prolonged  into  a  handle  (97),  exactly  as 
the  modern  mould.  The  filasterers'  floats  (98)  were  entirely 
cut  out  of  wood..  The  mud  rake  for  mixing  mortar  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  modem  form.  The  square  (99)  and  {dununet 
(ioo,xoz)  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  XlXth  Dynasty. 
For  dressing  flat  surfaces  three  wooden  pegs  (loa)  of  equal  lengUi 
were  used;  a  string  was  stretched  between  the  tops  of  two, 
and  the  third  peg  was  set  on  the  point  to  be  tested  and  tntd 
against  the  string. 

Thread-Work. — Stone  spindle  whorls  (103)  are  common  in 
the  prehistoric  age;  wooden  ones  were  usud,  of  a  cylindrical 
form  (104)  in  the  Xllth,  and  conical  (105)  in  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty.  The  thread  was  secured  by  a  spiral  notch  in  the  stick. 
In  Roman  times  an  iron  hook  on  the  top  held  the  thread  (106) 
as  in  modem  spindles.  Needles  of  copper  were  made  in  the 
prehistoric,  as  early  as  S.D.  48,  ai^  very  delicatie  ones  by  S.D.  71. 
Gold  nee(Ues  are  found  of  the  1st  Dynasty.  Fine  ones  of 
bronze  are  common  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  and  some  with 
two  eyes  at  right  angles,  one  above  the  other,  to  carry  two 
different  threads.  The  copper  bodkin  is  found  in  S.D.  7a 
Netters  are  common,  of  rib  bones,  pointed  (107);  the  thread 
was  wound  round  them.  Long  netting  needles  were  probably 
brought  in  by  the  dynastic  people  as  they  figure  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs. Finely-made  ones  are  found  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty 
and  later.  Reds  were  also  commonly  used  for  net  making,  ii 
pottery  (108)  or  even  pebbles  (109)  with  a  groove  chipped  around. 
The  flint  vase-grinders  were  used  in  the  early  dynasties  (no), 
and  also  sandstone  grinders  for  hollowing  larger  vases  (xix). 

Stone-Work. — In  the  prehistoric  ages  stone  building  was 
unknown,  but  many  varieties  of  stones  were  used  for  carving 
into  vases,  amulets  and  ornaments.  The  stone  vases  were 
at  first  of  cylindrical  forms,  with  a  foot,  and  ears  for  hanging. 
These  are  worked  in  brown  basalt,  syenite,  porphyry,  alabaster 
and  limestone.  In  the  second  prehistoric  civilization  barrd- 
shaped  vases  became  usual;  and  to  the  former  materials  were 
added  slate,  grey  limestone  and  breccia.  Serpentine  appears 
later,  and  diorite  towards  the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  ages. 
Flat  dishes  were  used  in  earlier  times;  gradually  deeper  forms 
appear,  and  lastly  the  deep  bowl  with  turned-in  edge  belongs  to 
the  dose  of  the  prehistoric  time  and  continued  common  in  the 
earlier  dynasties  (P.D.P.  19).  This  stone-work  was  usually 
formed  on  the  outside  with  rotary  motion,  but  sometimes  the 
vase  was  rotated  upon  the  grinder  (Q.  H.  17).  The  interior  was 
ground  out  by  cutters  (figs.  iio,xii)  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  revolved  with  a  wei^t  on  the  top,  as  shown  in  scenes  on 
the  tombs  of  the  Vtb  Dynasty.  The  cutters  were  sometimes 
flints  of  a  crescent  shape  (P.  Ab.  ii.  liii.  24),  but  more  usually 
grinders  blocks  of  quartzite  sandstone  (26-34),  and  occasionally 
of  diorite  (Q.  H.  xxxii.  Ixil.).  These  blocks  were  fed  with  sand 
and  water  to  give  the  bite  on  the  stone  (P.  Ab.  i.  26).  The 
outsides  of  the  vases  were  entirely  wrought  by  handwork,  with 
the  polishing  lines  crossing  diagonally.  Probably  the  first 
forming  was  done  by  chipping  and  hammer-dressing,  as  in  later 
times;  the  final  fadng  of  the  hard  stones  was  doubtless  by 
means  of  emery  in  block  or  powder,  as  emery  grinding  blocks 
are  found. 

In  the  early  dynasties  the  hard  stones  were  still  worked, 
and  the  1st  dynasty  was  the  most  splendid  age  for  vases,  bowls, 
and  dishes  of  the  finest  stones.  The  royal  tombs  have  preserved 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fragments,  from  which  five  hundred 
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varied  fomis  have  been  dnwn  (P.ILT.  11.  zIvi.-lilL  6).  Tbe 
materials  are  quarts  crystal,  basalt,  poiphyry,  syenite,  granite, 
volcanic  asb,  various  metamoiphics,  serpentine,  slate,  <Monute 
marble,  alabaster,  many  coloured  marbles,  saccharine  maiUe, 
grey  and  white  limestones.  The  most  splendid  vase  is  one  from 
Nelihen  (Hieraconpolis),  of  syenite,  a  ft  across  and  t6  in.  high, 
hollowed  80  as  to  be  marvellously  light  and  highly  polished 
(Q.  H.  zzxvu).  Another  branch  of  stone-work,  surface 
carving,  was  early  developed  by  the  artistic  dynastic  race. 
The  great  palettes  of  slate  covered  with  elaborate  relieb  are 
probably  all  of  the  pre-Menite  kings;  the  most  advanced  of 
them  having  the  figure  of  Narmer,  who  preceded  Menes.  Other 
carving  fuU  of  detail  is  on  the  great  mace-heads  of  Narmer 
and  the  Scorpion  king,  where  scenes  of  ceremonials  axe  minutely 
engraved  in  rdief.  In  the  1st  Dynasty  the  large  tombstones 
of  the  kings  are  of  bold  work,  but  the  smaller  stones  of  private 
graves  vary  much  in  the  style,  many  being  very  coarse.  All 
of  this  work  was  by  hammer^ressing  and  scraping.  Hie  scrapers 
seem  to  have  always  been  of  copper. 

The  earliest  use  of  stone  in  buildings  is  in  the  tomb  of  King 
Den  (1st  Dynasty),  where  some  large  flat  blocks  of  red  granite 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  construction.  The  oldest  stone 
chamber  known  is  that  of  Khasekhemui  (end  of  the  Ilnd 
Dynasty).  This  is  of  blocks  of  limestone  whose  faces  follow  the 
natural  cleavages,  and  only  dressed  where  needful;  part  is 
hammer-dressed,  but  most  of  the  surfaces  are  adze-dressed. 
The  adse  was  of  stone,  probably  flint,  and  had  a  short  handle 
(P.R.T.  &.  13).  The  same  king  also  wrought  granite  with 
inscriptions  in  relief.  In  the  dose  of  the  lUrd  Dynasty  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  stone-work,  and  the  grandest  period  of 
refined  masonry  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  under 
Cheops.  The  tombs  of  MadOm  under  Snefru  are  built  with 
immense  blocks  of  limestone  of  30  and  33  tons  weight.  The 
dressing  of  the  face  between  the  hieroglyphs  was  done  partly 
with  copper  and  partly  with  flint  scrapers  (P.M.  37).  The 
most  splendd  masonry  is  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops. 
The  blocks  of  granite  for  the  roofing  aro  56  in  number,  of  an 
average  weight  of  54  tons  each.  -  These  were  cut  from  the 
water-worn  rocks  at  the  Cataract— the  soundest  source  for 
large  masses,  as  any  incipient  flaws  are  well  exposed  by  wear. 
The  blocks  were  quarried  by  deavage;  a  groove  was  run  ak>ng 
the  line  intended,  and  about  a  ft.  apart  holes  about  4  in.  wide 
were  jumped  downward  from  it  in  the  intemted  plane;  this 
prevented  a  skew  fracture  (P.T.  93).  In  shallower  masses  a 
groove  was  nm,  and  then  holes,  apparently  for  wedges,  were 
sunk  deeper  in  the  course  of  it;  whether  wetted  wood  was  used 
for  the  expansive  force  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable,  as  no 
signs  are  visible  of  crushing  the  granite  by  hard  wedges.  The 
fadng  of  the  doven  surfaces  was  done  by  hammer-dressing, 
using  rounded  masses  of  quartxose  homstone,  held  in  the  hand 
without  any  handle.  In  order  to  get  a  hold  for  moving  the 
blocks  without  bruising  the  edges,  projecting  lumps  or  bosses 
were  left  on  the  faces,  about  6  or  8  in.  across  and  z  or  s  in.  thick. 
After  the  block  was  in  place  the  boss  was  struck  off  and  the 
surface  dressed  and  polished  (P.T.  78,  82).  In  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  the  blocks  were  all  faced  before  buOding;  but  the  later 
granite  temple  of  Chephren  and  the  pyramid  of  Mycerinus 
(Menkaura,  Menkeure)  show  a  system  of  building  with  an  excess 
of  a  few  inches  left  rough  on  the  outer  surface,  which  was  dressed 
away  when  in  position  (P.T.  xxo,  132). 

The  flatness  of  faces  of  stone  or  rock  (both  granite  and  lime- 
stone) was  tested  by  pladng  a  true-plane  trial  plate,  smeared 
with  red  ochre,  against  the  dressed  surface,  as  in  modem  engineer- 
ing. The  contact  bdng  thus  reddened  showed  where  the  face 
had  to  be  further  dressed  away;  and  this  process  was  continued 
until  the  ochre  touched  points  not  more  than  an  inch  apart  all 
over  the  Joint  faces,  many  square  feet  in  area.  On  stones  too 
large  for  fadng-plates  a  diagonal  draft  was  run,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  wind  in  the  plane  (P.T.  83). 

The  cutting  of  granite  was  not  only  by  deavage  and  hammer 
dretting,  but  also  by  cutting  with  harder  materials  than  quartz 
such  as  emery.    Long  saws  of  copper  were  fed  with  emery  powder, 


and  used  to  taw  oat  bidbks  as  much  as  7i  ft.  long  (P.T.  Plate 
XIV.).  In  other  cases  the  very  deep  scores  in  the  sides  of  the 
8aw<ut  suggest  that  fixed  cutting  points  were  inserted  in  the 
copper  saws;  and  this  would  be  paralld  to  the  saw-cuts  in  the 
very  hard  limestone  of  the  Palace  of  Tlryns,  in  which  a  piece 
of  a  copper  saw  has  bttn  broken,  and  where  may  be  yet  found 
laige  chips  of  emery,  too  long  and  coarse  to  serve  as  a  powder, 
but  suited  for  fixed  teeth.  A  similar  method  was  common  for 
circular  holes,  which  were  cut  by  a  tube,  dther  with  powder  or 
fixed  teeth.  These  tubular  drills  were  used  from  the  IVth 
Dynasty  down  to  late  times,  in  all  materials  from  alabaster  up 
to  carnelian.  The  resulting  cores  are  more  regular  than  those 
of  modem  rock-drilling. 

Limestone  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  elsewhere,  was  dressed 
by  chopping  it  with  an  adze,  a  tool  used  from  prehistoric  to 
Roman  times  for  all  soft  stones  and  wood.  This  method  was 
carried  on  up  to  the  point  of  getting  contact  with  the  fadng- 
plate  at  every  inch  of  the  surface;  the  cuts  cross  in  various 
directions.  For  removing  rock  in  redudng  a  surface  to  a  levd, 
or  id  quarrying,  cuts  were  made  with  a  pick,  forming  straight 
trenches,  and  the  blocks  were  then  broken  out  between  these. 
In  quarrying  the  cuts  are  generally  4  or  5  in.  wide,  just  enough 
for  the  workman's  arm  to  reach  in;  for  cutting  away  rock  the 
grooves  are  ao  in.  wide,  enough  to  stand  in,  and  the  squares  of 
rock  about  9  ft.  wide  between  the  grooves  (P.T.  xoo).  The 
accuracy  of  the  workmanship  in  the  IVth  Dynasty  is  astonishing. 
The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Sndra  had  an  average  variation  of 
6  in.  on  5765  and  loT  of  squareness.  But,  immediatdy  after, 
Cheops  improved  on  this  with  a  variation  of  less  than  6  In.  on 
9069  in.  and  is'  of  direction.  Chephren  fell  off,  having  1-5 
error  on  8475,  and  33'  of  variation;  and  Mycerinus  (Menkeure) 
had  3  in.  error  on  4x54  and  x'  50'  variation  of  direction  (P.M.  6; 
P.T.  39, 97,  zx  x).  Of  perhaps  later  date  the  two  south  pyramids 
of  Daluihur  show  errors  of  3*7  on  7459  and  X'X  on  2065  iiL,  and 
variation  of  direction  of  4'  and  lO'  (P.S.  38,  30).  The  above 
smallest  error  of  only  x  in  x6,ooo  in  lineal  measure,  and  x  in 
X  7,000  of  angular  measure,  is  that  of  the  rock-cutting  for  the 
foundation  of  Khufu,  and  the  masonry  itself  (now  destroyed) 
was  doubtless  more  accurate.  The  error  of  flatness  of  the  joints 
from  a  straight  line  and  a  trae  square  is  but  rtirth  in.  on  75  in. 
length;  and  the  error  of  level  is  only  Vv^h  iiL  sJong  a  course,  or 
about  xo'  on  a  long  length  (P.T.  44).  We  have  entered  thus 
fully  on  the  details  of  this  period,  as  it  is  the  finest  age  for  work- 
manship in  every  respect.  But  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  granite 
sarcophagus  of  Senwosri  IL  is  perhaps  the  finest  sin^e  piece  of 
cutting  yet  known;  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  are  all  dull- 
ground,  the  errors  from  straight  lines  and  parallelism  are  only 
about  ffv^l^  inch  (P.  x,  3) 

In  later  work  we  may  note  that  copper  scrapers  were  used  for 
fadng  iht  limestone  work  in  the  Vlth,  the  Xllth  and  the 
XVIIIth  Dynasties.  In  the  hitter  age  granite  surfaces  were 
ground,  hieroglyphs  were  chipped  out  and  polished  by  copper 
tools  fed  with  emery;  outlines  were  graved  by  a  thick  sheet  of 
copper  held  in  the  hand,  and  sawed  to  and  fro  with  emery. 
Comers  of  signs  and  intersections  of  lines  were  first  fixed  by 
minute  tube-drill  holes,  into  which  the  hand  tool  butted,  so  that 
It  should  not  slip  over  the  outer  surface. 

The  marking  out  of  work  was  done  by  fine  black  lines;  and 
supplemental  lines  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  tme  one  were 
put  in  to  guard  against  obliteration  in  course  of  working  (P.T. 
92);  similarly  in  building  a  brick  pjrramid  the  axis  was  marked, 
and  there  were  supplemental  marks  two  cubits  to  one  side 
(P.K.  X4).  When  cutting  a  passage  hi  the  rock  a  rough  drift- 
way was  first  made,  the  roof  was  smoothed,  a  red  axis  line  was 
drawn  along  it,  and  then  the  ^des  were  cut  paralld  to  the  axis. 
For  setting  out  a  mastaba  with  sloping  sides,  on  an  irregular 
foundation  at  different  levels,  hollow  corner  walls  were  built 
outside  the  place  of  each  comer;  the  distances  of  the  faces  at 
the  above-ground  level  were  marked  on  the  inner  faces  of  the 
walls;  the  above-ground  level  was,  also  marked;  then  sloping 
lines  at  the  intended  angle  of  the  face  were  drawn  downward  from 
the  ground-levd  measures,  and  each  face  was  set  out  so  as  to 
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lie  in  tlie  plane  thus  defined  by  two  tnoei  U  the  ends  CP-M. 

VIU.). 

MM-Wwk, — G>pper  was  wrought  into  pins,  a  couple  of 
inches  long,  with  loop  heads,  as  early  as  the  oldest  prehistoric 
graves,  before  the  use  of  weaving,  and  whik  pottery  was  scarcely 
developed.  The  use  of  harpoons  and  small  chisels  of  co|^)er  next 
azoie,  then  broad  flaying  knives,  needles  and  adzes,  lastly  the 
ajce  when  the  metal  was  commoner.  On  these  prehistoric  tools, 
when  in  fine  condition,  the  original  highly-polished  surface 
icmains.  It  shows  no  trace  of  grinding  lines  ot  attrition,  nor 
yet  of  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  Probably  it  was  thus  highly 
finished  by  beating  between  polished  stone  hammers  which  were 
almost  flat  on  the  face.  Most  likely  the  forms  of  the  tools  were 
cast  to  begin  with,  and  then  finished  and  polished  by  fine  ham- 
anering.  A  series  of  moulds  lor  casting  in  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
show  that  the  forms  were  carved  out  in  thick  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  then  lined  with  fine  ashy  clay.  The  mould  was  single,  so 
that  one  side  of  the  tool  was  the  open  face  of  metaL  As  early 
as  the  pyramid  times  solid  casting  by  cirt  perdut  was  already 
used  for  figures:  but  the  copper  statues  of  PepI  and  his  son 
seem,  by  t^ir  thinness  and  the  piecing  together  of  the  parts,  to 
have  been  entirely  hammered  out.  The  portraiture  in  such 
hammer  work  is  amazingly  life-like.  By  the  time  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty,  and  perhaps  earlier,  cub  pvdiu  casting  over  an  ash 
core  bwame  usuai  This  was  carried  out  most  skQfuUy,  the 
metal  being  often  not  i^th  in.  thick,  and  the  core  truly  centred 
in  the  mould.  Casting  bronze  over  iron  rods  was  also  done,  to 
gain  more  stiffness  f<Nr  thin  parts. 

In  gold  work  the  earliest  jewelry,  that  of  King  Zer  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  shows  a  perfect  mastery  of  working  hollow  balls 
with  minute  threading  holes,  and  of  soldering  with  no  trace  of 
excess  nor  difference  of  colour.  Thin  wire  was  hammered  out, 
but  there  is  no  ancient  instance  of  drawn  wire.  Castings  were 
not  trimmed  by  filing  or  grinding,  but  by  small  chisels  and 
hammering  (P.R.T.  ii.  1 7).  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  soldering 
of  the  thin  cells  for  the  cloisotmie  inlaid  pectorals,  on  to  the  base 
plate,  is  a  marvdlous  piece  of  delicacy;  every  cell  has  to  be 
perfectly  true  in  form,  and  yet  all  soldered,  apparently  simul- 
taneously, as  the  heat  could  not  be  applied  to  successive  portions 
(M  J).  L).  Such  work  was  kept  up  in  the  XVIUth  and  XXVIth 
Dynasties.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  later  jewelry  difiierent 
from  Greek  and  Roman  work  elsewhere. 

Gmc  and  Class.— from  almost  the  begMming  of  the  prehistoric 
age  there  are  glazed  pottery  beads  found  in  the  graves:  and 
glazing  on  amulets  of  quartz  or  other  stones  beipns  in  the  middle 
of  the  prehistoric  Apparently  then  glazing  went  together  with 
the  working  of  the  copper  ores,  and  probably  accidental  slags  in 
the  smelting  gave  the  first  idea  of  using  glaze  intentionally  The 
development  of  glazing  at  the  beginning  of  the  dynasties  was 
sodden  and  effective.  Large  tUes,  a  foot  in  length,  were  glazed 
completely  all  over,  and  used  to  line  the  walls  of  rooms;  they 
were  retained  in  place  by  deep  dovetails  and  ties  of  copper  wire. 
Figures  of  glased  ware  became  abundant;  a  kind  of  visiting  card 
was  made  with  the  figure  of  a  man  and  his  titles  to  present  in 
temples  which  he  visited;  and  glazed  ornaments  and  toggles  for 
fastening  dresses  were  common  (P  Ab.  iL).  Further,  besides  thus 
using  glaze  on  a  large  scale,  differently  coloured  glazes  were  used, 
and  even  fused  together.  A  piece  of  a  large  tile,  and  part  of  a 
glazed  vase,  have  the  royal  titles  and  name  of  Menes,  originally  in 
violet  inlay  in  green  glaze.  There  was  no  further  advance  in  the 
art  until  the  great  variety  of  colours  came  Into  use  about  4000 
yean  later.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  very  thin  smooth  glaze  was 
used,  which  became  rather  thicker  in  the  XVnith.  The  most 
brilliant  age  of  glazes  was  under  Amenophis  HI.  and  his  son 
Akhenaton.  Various  colours  were  used;  beside  the  old  green 
and  blue,  there  were  purple,  violet ,  red,  yellow  and  white.  And  a 
profusion  of  forms  is  shown  by  the  moulds  and  actual  examples, 
for  necklaces,  decorations,  inlay  in  stone  and  applied  reliefs  on 
vases.  Under  Scti  II.  cartouches  of  the  king  in  violet  and  white 
glaze  are  common;  and  under  Raroeses  III.  there  were  vases  with 
relief  figures,  with  painted  figures,  and  tiles  with  coloured 
reliefs  of  captives  of  many  races.    The  latter  development  of 


glazing  was  In  thin  delicate  apple-green  ware  with  low  relief 
designs,  which  seem  to  have  originated  under  Creek  influence  at 
Naucratis.  The  Roman  gbze  b  thick  and  coarse,  but  usually  of  a 
brilliant  Prussian  blue,  with  dark  purple  and  apple-green;  and 
high  reliefs  of  wreaths,  and  sometimes  figures,  are  common. 

Though  glaze  begins  so  early,  the  use  of  the  glassy  matter  by 
itself  does  not  occur  till  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty;  the  earlier 
reputed  examples  are  of  stone  or  frit.  The  fir»t  glass  is  black  and 
white  under  Tethmosis  (Tahutmes)  IIL  It  was  not  fused  at  a 
high  point,  but  kept  in  a  pasty  state  when  working.  The  main 
use  of  it  was  for  small  vases;  these  were  formed  upon  a  core  of 
sandy  paste,  which  was  modelled  on  a  copper  rod,  the  rod  being 
the  core  for  the  neck.  Round  this  core  threads  of  ^ass  were 
wound  of  various  colours;  the  whole  could  be  reset  in  the  furnace 
to  soften  it  for  moulding  the  foot  or  neck,  or  attaching  handles,  or 
dragging  the  surCsce  into  various  patterns.  The  colours  under 
later  kings  were  as  varied  as  those  of  the  glazes.  Glass  was  also 
wheel-cut  in  patterns  and  shapes  under  Akhenaton.  In  later 
times  the  mam  work  was  in  mosaics  of  extreme  delicacy.  Glass 
rods  were  piled  together  to  form  a  pattern  in  cross-section.  The 
whole  was  then  heated  until  it  perfectly  adhered,  and  the  mass 
was  drawn  out  lengthways  so  as.to  render  the  design  far  more 
minute,  and  to  increase  the  total  length  for  cutting  up.  The  rod 
was  then  sliced  across,  and  the  pieces  used  for  inlaying.  Another 
use  of  coloured  glass  was  for  cutting  in  the  shapes  of  hieroglyphs 
for  inlaying  in  wooden  coffins  to  form  inscriptions.  Glass 
amulets  were  also  commonly  placed  upon  Ptolemaic  mummies. 
Blown  glass  vesseb  are  not  known  until  late  Greek  and  Roman 
times,  when  they  were  of  much  the  same  manufacture  as  glass 
elsewhere.  The  supposed  figures  of  glass-blowers  in  early  scenes 
are  really  those  of  smiths,  blowing  their  fires  by  means  of  reeds 
tipped  with  day.  The  variegated  glass  beads  belonging  to  Italy 
were  greatly  used  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times,  and  are  Uke  those 
found  elsewhere.  A  distinctively  late  Egyptian  use  of  glass  was 
for  weights  and  vase-stamps,  to  receive  an  impress  stating  the 
amount  of  the  weight  or  measure.  The  vase-stamps  often  state 
the  name  of  the  contents  (always  seeds  or  fruits),  probably  not  to 
show  what  was  in  them,  but  to  show  for  what  lund  of  seed  the 
vessel  was  a  true  measure.  These  measure  stamps  bear  names 
dating  them  from  aj>.  680  to  about  950.  The  large  weights  of 
ounces  and  pounds  are  disks  or  cuboid  blocks;  they  are  dated 
from  720  to  785  for  the  lesser,  and  to  a.d.  915  for  larger,  weights. 
The  greater  number  are,  however,  small  wdlgihts  for  testing  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  later  cah'phs  from  aj>.  953  to  1x71.  The 
system  was  not,  however,  Arab,  as  there  are  a  few  Roman  vase- 
stamps  and  weights.  Of  other  medieval  g^ass  may  be  noted  the 
splendid  glass  vases  for  lamps,  with  Arab  inscriptions,  fused  in 
colours  on  the  outsides.  No  enamelling  was  ever  done  by 
Egyptians,  and  the  few  rare  examples  are  aQ  of  Roman  age  due 
to  foreign  work. 

The  manufacture  of  gilass  is  shown  by  examples  in  the  XVIIIth 
Dynasty.  The  blue  or  green  colour  was  inade  by  fritting  to- 
gether silica,  lime,  alkaline  carbonate  and  copper  carbonate; 
the  latter  varied  from  3%  In  delicate  blues  to  so%  in  deep 
piirple  blues.  The  silica  was  needed  quite  pure  from  iron,  in 
order  to  get  the  rich  blues,  and  was  obtained  from  calcined 
quartz  pd)bles;  ordinary  sand  will  only  inake  a  green  Irit. 
These  materials  were  heated  in  pans  in  the  furnace  so  as  to 
combine  in  a  pasty,  half-fused  condition.  The  coloured  frit  thus 
formed  was  used  as  paint  in  a  wet  state,  and  also  used  to  dissolve 
in  glass  or  to  fuse  over  a  surface  in  glazing.  The  brown  tints 
often  seen  in  glazed  objects  are  almost  always  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  green  glazes  containing  iron.  The  blue  glazes, 
on  the  other  hand,  fade  into  white.  The  essential  colouring 
materials  are,  for  blue,  copper;  green,  copper  and  iron;  purple, 
cobalt;  red,  haematite;  white,  tin.  An  entirely  dear  colourless 
glass  was  made  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty,  but  coloured  glass  was 
mainly  used.  After  fusing  a  panful  of  coloured  glass,  it  was 
sampled  by  taking  pinches  out  with  tongs;  when  perfectly 
combined  it  was  left  to  cool  in  the  pan,  as  with  modem  (^tical 
glass.  When  cold  the  pan  was  chipped  away,  and  the  cake  of 
glass  broken  up  into  convenient  pieces,  free  of  sediment  and  of 
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scum.  A  broken  lump  would  then  be  heated  to  softness  in  the 
furnace;  rolled  out  under  a  bar  of  metal,  held  diagonally  across 
the  roU;  and  when  reduced  to  a  rod  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  it  was  heated  and  pulled  out  into  even  rods  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  These  were  used  to  wind  round  glass 
vases,  to  form  lips,  handles,  ftc^  and  to  twist  together  for 
spiral  patterns.  Glass  tube  was  similarly  drawn  out.  Beads  were 
made  by  winding  thin  threads  of  glass  on  copper  wires,  and  the 
greater  contraction  of  the  copper  freed  the  bead  when  cold.  The 
coiling  of  beads  can  always  be  detected  by  (x)  the  little  tails  left 
at  the  ends,  (a)  the  streaks,  (3)  the  bubbles,  seen  with  a  magnifier. 
Roman  glass  beads  are  always  drawn  out,  and  nicked  off  hot, 
with  striation  lengthways;  except  the  large  opaque  variegated 
beads  which  are  coiled.  Modem  Venetian  beads  are  simUarly 
coiled.  In  the  XXIUrd  Dynasty  beads  of  a  rich  transparent 
Prussian  blue  gilass  were  made,  until  the  XXVIth.  About  the 
same  time  the  eyed  beads,  with  white  and  brown  eyes  in  a  blue 
mass,  also  came  in  (P. A.  35-27,  Plate  XIII.). 

Pottery  (see  fig.  1x2). — ^Tbe  earliest  style  of  pottery  is  entirely 
hand  made,  without  any  rotary  motion;  the  form  being  built 
up  with  a  flat  stick  inside  and  the  hand  outside,  and  finally 
scraped  and  burnished  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  necks  of 
vases  were  the  first  part  finished  with  rotation,  at  the  middle 
and  dose  of  the  prehistoric  age.  Fully  turned  forms  occur  in 
the  1st  Dynasty;  but  as  late  as  the  Xllth  Dynasty  the  lower 
part  of  small  vases  Is  usually  trimmed  with  a  knife.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  prehistoric  age  there  was  a  soft  brown  ware 
with  haematite  facing,  highly  burnished.  This  was  burnt 
mouth-down  in  the  oven,  and  the  ashes  on  the  ground  reduced 
the  red  haematite  to  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron;  some  traces 
of  carbonyl  in  the  ash  helped  to  rearrange  the  magnetite  as  a 
brilliant  mirror-like  surface  of  intense  black.  The  lower  range 
of  jars  in  the  oven  had  then  black  tops,  while  the  upper  ranges 
were  entirely  red.  A  favourite  decoration  was  by  lines  of  white 
day  slip,  in  crossing  patterns,  figures  of  animals,  and,  rarely, 
men.  This  is  exactly  of  the  modem  Kabyle  style  in  Algeria, 
and  entirdy  disappeared  from  Egypt  very  early  in  the  prehistoric 
age.  Bdng  entirely  hand  made,  various  oval,  doubled  and  even 
square  forms  were  readily  shaped. 

The  later  prehistoric  age  is  marked  by  entirdy  different 
pottery,  of  a  bard  pink-brown  ware,  often  with  white  specks 
in  it,  without  any  applied  fadng  beyond  an  occasional  pixkk 
wash,  and  no  polishing.  It  is  decorated  with  designs  in  red  line, 
Imitating  cordage  and  marbling,  and  drawings  of  phuits,  ostriches 
and  ships.  The  older  red  polidied  ware  still  survived  in  a  coarse 
and  degraded  character,  and  both  kinds  together  were  carried 
on  into  the  next  age  (P.D.P.). 

The  early  dynastic  pottery  not  only  shows  the  decadent  end 
of  the  earlier  forms,  but  also  new  styles,  such  as  grand  jars  of 
3  or  3  ft.  hi|^  which  were  slung  in  cordage,  and  which  have 
imitation  Unes  of  cordage  marked  on  them.  Large  ring-stands 
also  were  brought  in,  to  support  jars,  so  that  the  damp  surfaces 
should  not  touch  the  dusty  ground.  The  pyramid  times  show 
the  great  jars  reduced  to  short  rough  pots,  while  a  variety  of 
forms  of  bowls  are  the  most  usual  types  (P.R.T.;  P.D.; 
P.  Desh.) 

In  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  hard  thin  drab  ware  was  common, 
like  the  modem  quUek  water  flasks.  Drop-shaped  jars  with 
spherical  bases  are  typical,  and  scrabbled  patterns  of  incised 
lines.  Large  jars  of  light  brown  pottery  were  made  for  storing 
liquids  and  grain,  with  narrow  necks  wMch  just  admit  the  hand 
(P.K.). 

The  XVinth  Dynasty  used  a  rather  softer  ware,  decorated 
at  first  with  a  red  edge  or  band  around  the  top,  and  under 
Tethmosis  (Tahutmes)  III.  black  and  red  lines  were  usual. 
Under  Amenophis  III.  blue  frit  paint  was  fredy  used,  in  lines 
and  bands  around  vases;  it  spread  to  large  surfaces  under 
Amenophis  IV.,  and  continued  in  a  poor  style  into  the  Ramesside 
age.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIUth  and  the  XlXth  Dynasties 
a  thick  hard  light  pottery,  with  white  specks  and  a  polished 
drab-white  fadng,  was  generally  used  for  all  fine  purposes.  The 
XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties  only  show  a  degradation  of  the 


types  of  the  XVIUth;  and  even  through  to  the  XXVth  Dynasty 
there  is  no  new  movement  (P.K.;  P.I;  P.A.;  P.S.T.). 

The  XXVIth  Dynasty  was  largdy  influenced  by  Greek 
amphorae  imported  with  wine  and  oil.  The  native  pottery  is 
of  a  very  fine  paste,  smooth  and  thin,  but  poor  in  forms.  Cylin- 
drical cups,  and  jars  with  cylindrical  necks  and  no  brim,  are 
typical.  Tie  small  necks  and  trivial  handles  begin  now,  and  are 
very  common  in  Ptolemaic  times  (P  T.  il.). 

The  great  period  of  Roman  pottery  is  marked  by  the  ribbing 

on  the  outsides.    The  amphorae  began  to  be  ribbed  about 

A.D.  150,  and  then  ribbhigeztended  to  all  the  forms.    The  ware 

is  generally  rather  rough,  thick  and  brown  for  the  amphora, 

thin  and  red  for  smaller  vessels.    At  the  Constantine  age  a  new 

style  begins,  of  hard  pink  ware,  neatly  made,  and  often  with 

"  surt-pattems  "  made  by  a  vibrating  tool  whUe  the  vessd 

rotated:  this  was  mainly  used  for  bowls  and  cups  (P.E.). 

Of  the  later  pottery  of  Arab  times  we  have  no  precise  knowledge. 

The  abbreviations  used  above  refer  to  the  following  sources  of 
infornatkm: — 

M.D.  Moigan,  Dakshtn 

P.A.  Petrie,  TiUdAmamai 

P.  Ab.      „  Abydoi; 

P.D.         „  Denderek; 

P.  Desh.  „  Deskaskek: 

P.D.P.     ,.  Diospolis  Purmi 

P.E.         M  Ehnatyai 

■P.I.  H  lUakun; 

P.K.         M  Kakuni 

P.M.  Meium: 

P.N.         ..  Na^aiq; 

P.R.T.     „  Royal  Tombs; 

P.S.  n  Season  in  Egypt  \ 

P.S.T.      „  Six  Temples  \ 

P.T.  P^amids  and  Tomplot  of  Gimk; 

P.T.  ii.      „  Tanis,ii.; 

Q.H.  $2uibdl.  HioraeonpoUs,  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

iionuments.-^Tht  prindpal  monuments  that  are  yet  remaining 
to  illustrate  the  art  and  history  of  Egypt  may  be  best  taken  in 
historical  order.  Of  the  prehistoric  age  there  are  many  rock 
carvings,  assodated  with  others  of  later  periods:  they  prindpally 
remain  on  the  sandstone  rocks  about  Silsila,  and  thdr  age  h 
shown  by  the  figures  of  ostriches  which  were  extinct  in  later 
times.  One  painted  tomb  wasfound  at  Nekhen  (Hleraconpolis) , 
now  in  the  Oairo  Museum;  the  brick  walls  were  colour-washed 
and  covered  with  irregular  groups  of  men,  animals  and  ships, 
painted  with  red,  bhidx  and  green.  Hie  cemeteries  otherwise 
only  contain  graves,  cut  in  gravd  or  brick  lined,  and  formeriy 
roofed  with  poles  and  brushwood.  The  1st  to  Ilird  Dynasties 
have  left  at  Abydos  large  forts  of  brickwork,  remains  of  two 
successive  temples,  and  the  royal  tombs  (see  Abydos).  Else- 
where are  but  few  other  monuments;  at  Wadi  MaghSra  in  Sinai 
is  a  rock  sculpture  of  Semerkhet  of  the  1st  Dynasty  in  perfect 
state,  at  Giza  is  a  group  of  tombs  of  a  prince  and  retinue  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  and  at  Gtxa  and  Bet  KhaJlaf  are  two  large  brick 
mastabas  with  extensive  passages  dosed  by  trap-doors,  of  kings 
of  the  Ilird  Dvnasty.  Tlie  main  stracture  oi  this  age  is  the 
step-pyramid  of  Sakkara,  which  is  a  xxustaba  tomb  with  deven 
successive  coats  of  masonry,  enlarghig  it  to  about  350  by  390  ft. 
and  200  ft.  high.  In  the  interior  b  sunk  in  the  rock  a  chamber 
34X23  fL  and  77  ft.  high,  with  a  granite  sepuldire  built  in  the 
floor  of  it,  and  various  passages  and  chambers  branching  from 
it.  Hie  doorway  of  one  room  (now  in  Berlin  Museum)  was 
decorated  with  polychrome  glazed  tOes  with  the  name  of  King 
Neterkhet.  The  complex  original  work  and  various  alterations 
of  it  need  thorough  study,  but  it  is  now  dosed  and  research  is 
forbiddeiL 

The  IVth  to  Vlth  Dynasties  are  best  known  by  the  series  of 
pyramids  (see  Pyiaiod)  in  the  region  of  Memphis.  Beyond 
these  tombs,  and  the  temples  attached  to  them,  there  are  very 
few  fixed  monuments;  of  Cheops  and  Pepi  I.  there  are  temple 
foundations  at  Abydos  (q.v.),  and  a  few  blocks  on  other  sites; 
of  Neuserre  (Raenuser)  there  is  a  sun  temple  at  Abudt;  and  of 
several  kings  there  were  tablets  in  Sinai,  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
A  few  tablets  of  the  DCth  Dynasty  have  been  found  at  Sakkira, 
and  a  tomb  of  a  prince  at  Assitlt.    Of  the  Xlth  Dynasty  Is  the 
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temce*temple  of  Mentbolp  III.  iccently  excavated  at  Thebes: 
alao  foundations  of  this  king  and  of  Saiikhkere  at  Abydos.  In 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  there  is  the  celebrated  red  granite  obelisk 
of  Hellopolis,  one  oi  a  pair  erected  by  Senwoszi  (Senusert)  L  in 
front  of  his  temple  which  has  now  vanished.  Another  laife 
obelisk  of  red  granite,  41  ft  high,  remains  in  the  FayOm.  The 
most  important  pictorial  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  belong  to  this  age; 
the  great  princes  appear  to  have  largely  quarried  stone  for  their 
palaces,  and  to  have  cut  the  quarry  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
chamber,  which  served  for  the  tomb  chapel.  These  great  rock 
chambers  were  covered  with  paintings,  which  show  a  large  range 
of  the  daily  life  and  dvillution.  The  pyramids  and  temples 
of  Scnwosri  II.  and  IIL  and  Amenemhe  Ul.  remain  at  IllahOn, 
DahshOr  and  Hawira.  The  latter  was  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
which  has  been  entirely  quarried  away,  so  that  only  banks  of 
chips  and  a  few  blocks  remain.  At  the  first  of  these  sites  is 
the  most  perfect  early  town,  of  which  hundreds  of  houses  still 
remain.  Of  Senwosri  III.  there  are  the  forts  and  temples  above 
the  second  cataract  at  Semna  and  Kumma.  Of  the  Hyksos  age 
there  are  the  scanty  remains  of  a  great  fortified  camp  at  Tell 
el-Yehudia. 

In  the  XVmth  to  XXth  Dynasties  we  reach  the  great  period 
of  monuments.  Of  Amisb  (Aahmes)  and  Amenophis  I.  there 
are  but  frsgments  left  in  later  buildings;  and  of  the  latter  a 
great  quantity  of  sculpture  has  been  recovered  at  Kamak. 
The  great  temple  of  Karnak  had  existed  since  the  Xlth  Dynasty 
or  earlier,  but  the  existing  structure  was  begun  \mder  Tethmosis 
(Tahutmes)  I.,  and  two  of  the  great  pylons  and  one  obelisk  of 
his  remain  in  place.  He  also  built  the  simple  and  dignified 
temple  of  Medinet  Habu  at  Thebes,  which  was  afterward  over- 
shadowed by  the  grandiose  work  of  Ramescs  m.  The  n^t 
generation — ^TethmOsis  II.  and  Hatshepsut — added  to  their 
father's  work;  they  also  built  another  pylon  and  some  of  the 
existing  chambers  at  Kamak,  set  up  the  great  obelisks  there 
and  carved  some  colos^.  The  obelisks  are  exquisitely  cut  in 
red  granite,  each  sign  being  sawn  in  shape  by  copper  tools  fed 
with  emery,  and  the  whole  finished  with  a  perfection  of  pro- 
portion and  delicacy  not  seen  on  other  granite  work.  One 
obelisk  being  overthrown  and  broken  we  can  examine  the  minute 
treatment  of  the  upper  part,  which  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  principal  monument  of  this  period  is 
the  temple  of  Deir  el  Bahii,  the  funeral  temple  of  Hatshepsut, 
on  which  she  recorded  the  prindpal  event  of  her  reign,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Punt.  The  erasures  of  her  name  by  Tethmosis  III.,  and 
reinsertions  of  names  under  later  kings,  the  military  scenes,  and 
the  religious  groups  showing  the  sacred  kine  of  Hathor,  all  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  remarkable  temple.  It  stands  on  three 
successive  terraces,  rising  to  the  base  of  the  high  limestone  cliffs 
behind  it.  The  rock-cut  shrine  at  Speos  Artemidos,  and  the 
temple  of  -Serablt  in  Sinai  are  the  only  other  large  monuments 
of  this  queen  yet  remaining.  Tethmosis  III.  was  one  of  the 
great  builders  of  Egypt,  and  much  remains  of  his  work,  at  about 
forty  different  sites.  The  great  temple  of  Karnak  was  largely 
built  by  him;  most  of  the  remaining  chambers  are  his,  including 
the  beautiful  botanical  walls  showing  foreign  plants.  Of  his 
•work  at  Hdiopolis  there  remain  the  obdisks  of  London  and 
New  York;  and  from  Elephantine  is  the  obelisk  at  Sion  House. 
On  the  Nubian  sites  his  work  may  still  be  seen  at  Amftda, 
EUesIa,  Ibrfm,  Semna  and  in  Sinai  at  Serablt  el  Khidem.  Of 
Amenophis  IL  and  Tethmosis  IV.  there  are  no  large  monuments, 
they  being  mainly  Inown  by  additions  at  Karnak.  The  well 
known  stde  of  the  sphinx  was  cut  by  the  latter  king,  to  com- 
memorate  his  dream  there  and  his  clearing  of  the  sphinx 
from  sand.  Amenophis  III.  has  left  several  large  buildings 
of  his  magnificent  reign.  At  Kamak  the  temple  had  a  new 
front  addoJ  as  a  great  pylon,  which  was  later  used  as  the 
back  of  the  hall  of  columns  by  Seti  I.  But  three  new  temples 
at  Kamak,  that  of  Month  (Mentu),  of  Mut  and  a  smaller  one, 
all  are  due  to  this  reign,  as  well  as  the  long  avenue  of  sphinxes 
before  the  temple  of  Kbons;  these  indicate  that  the  present 
Ramesside  temple  of  Khons  has  superseded  an  earlier  one  of 
this  king.    The  great  temple  of  Luxor  was  built  to  record  the 


divine  origin  of  the  king  as  son  of  Ammon;  and  on  the  wcttcn 
aide  of  Thebes  the  funerary  temple  of  Amenophis  was  an  immense 
pile,  of  which  the  two  colossi  of  the  Theban  plain  still  stand 
before  the  front  of  the  site;  where  yet  lies  a  vast  tablet  of  sand- 
stone 30  ft.  hi^.  The  other  prinapal  buildings  are  the  temples 
of  Sedenga  and  of  S6lib  in  Nubia.  Akhenaton  has  been  so 
consistently  ech'psed  by  the  later  kings  who  destroyed  his  work, 
that  the  painted  pavement  and  thecodL  tablets  of  Tell  el  Amama 
are  the  only  monuments  of  his  still  in  position,  beside  a  few 
small  inscriptions.  Harmahib  (Horemheb)  resumed  the  work 
at  Kamak,  erecting  two  great  pyfons  and  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes.  The  rock  temple  at  Sildla  and  a  shrine  at  Jebd  Adda 
are  also  his. 

In  the  XnCth  Dynasty  the  great  age  of  building  continued, 
and  the  remains  are  less  destroyed  than  the  earlier  temples, 
because  there  were  subsequently  fewer  onscrupufeus  rulers  to 
quarry  them  away.  Seti  I.  greatly  extended  the  national  temple 
of  Karnak  by  his  immense  hall  of  columns  added  in  front  of  the 
pylon  of  Amenophis  III.  His  funerary  temple  at  Kuraa  is 
also  in  a  fairly  complete  condition.  The  temple  of  Abydos  is 
celebrated  owing  to  its  completeness,  and  the  perfect  condition 
of  its  sculptures,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  as  an  artistic  monument;  and  the  variety  of  religious 
subjects  adds  to  its  importance.  The  very  long  reign  and 
vanity  of  Rameses  II.  have  combined  to  leave  hb  name  at  over 
sixty  sites,  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  any  other  king. 
Yet  very  few  great  ntonuments  were  originated  by  him;  even 
the  Ramcsseum,  his  funerary  temple,  was  begun  by  his  father. 
Additions,  appropriations  of  earlier  works  and  scattered  inscrip- 
tions are  what  mark  this  reign.  The  prindpal  remaining  build- 
ings are  part  of  a  court  at  Memphis,  the  second  temple  at  Abydos, 
and  the  six  Nubian  temples  of  Bet  d-Wftli,  Jcrf  Husein,  Wadi 
es-SeblU,  Derr,  and  the  grandest  of  all— the  rock-cut  temple 
of  Abu  Simbel,  with  its  oeighbouiing  temple  of  Hathor. 
Mineptah  has  left  few  original  works;  the  Osireum  at  Abydos 
is  the  only  one  of  which  much  remains,  his  funerary  temple 
having  been  destroyed  as  completely  as  he  destroyed  that  of 
Amenophis  III.  The  celebrated  Isnel  stele  from  this  temple 
in  his  prindpal  inscription.  The  rock  dirines  at  Silsila  are  of 
small  importance.  There  is  no  noticeable  monument  of  the 
dosen  troubled  years  of  the  end  of  the  dynasty. 

The  XXth  Dynasty  opened  with  the  great  builder  Rameses 
in.  Probably  he  did  not  really  exceed  other  kings  in  his 
activity;  but  as  being  the  last  of  the  building  kinipi  at  the 
western  side  of  Theb^  his  temple  has  never  been  devastated 
for  stone  by  the  claims  of  later  work.  The  whole  building  of 
Medinet  Habu  is  about  500  ft.  long  and  160  wide,  entirely  the 
work  of  one  reign.  The  sculptures  of  it  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  campaigns  of  the  king  against  the  Libyans,  the  Syrians 
and  the  negroes,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
history  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean  lands.  Another 
large  work  was  the  clearance  and  rebuilding  of  much  of  the  dty 
of  Tell  el  Yehudia,  the  palace  hall  of  which  contained  the  cele- 
brated coloured  tiles  with  figures  of  captives.  At  Karnak  three 
temples,  to  Ammon,  Khonsu  and  Mut,  all  bekmg  to  this  reign. 
The  blighted  reigns  of  the  later  Ramessides  and  the  priest-lungs 
did  not  leave  a  single  great  monument,  and  they  are  only  known 
by  usurpations  of  the  work  of  others.  The  Tanite  kings  of  the 
XXIst  Dynasty  rebuilt  the  temple  of  thdr  capital,  but  did  Uttle 
else.  The  XXUnd  Dynasty  returned  to  monumental  work. 
Sheshonk  I.  added  a  large  wall  at  Kamak,  covered  with  the 
record  of  his  Judaean  war.  Osorkon  (Uasarkon)  L  built  largely 
at  Bubastis,  and  Osorkon  II.  added  the  great  granite  pylon 
there,  covered  with  toeBCs  of  his  festival;  but  at  Thebes  these 
kings  only  Inscribed  previous  monuments.  The  Ethiopian 
(XXVth)  dynasty  built  maiidy  in  thdr  capital  under  Moimt 
Barkal,  and  Shabako  and  TIrhaka  (Tahrak)  also  left  chapels 
and  a  pylon  at  Thebes;  and  the  latter  added  a  great  colonnade 
leading  up  to  the  temple  of  Kamak,  of  which  one  column  is  still 
standing. 

Of  the  Saite  kings  there  are  very  few  large  monuments. 
Thdr  work  was  mainly  of  limestone  and 'built  in  the  Ddta,  and 
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iMiice  ft  has  b«en  entirely  sirept  away.  The  squaie  fort  of  brick- 
work at  Daphnae  (f.v.)  was  built  by  Ptammetichus  I.  Of 
Aprics  (Haa-ab-ra,  H<H>hxa)  an  obelisk  and  two  monolith  shrines 
axe  the  principal  remains.  Of  Amasis  (Aahmes)  II.  five  great 
shrines  are  known;  bat  the  other  kings  of  this  age  have  only 
left  minor  works.  The  Persians  kept  up  Egyptian  monuments. 
Daiius  I.  quarried  laigdy,  and  Idft  a  series  of  great  granite 
decrees  along  his  Sues  canal;  he  abo  built  the  great  temple  in 
the  oasis  of  Kharga. 

The  XXXth  Dynasty  renewed  the  period  of  great  temples. 
Nekhtharheb  built  the  temple  of  BehMt,  now  a  ruinous  heap 
of  immense  blocks  of  graikite.  Beside  other  temples,  now 
destroyed,  he  set  up  the  great  west  pyton  of  Karnak,  and  the 
pylon  at  Kharga.  Nekhtnebf  built  the  Hathor  temple  and 
great  pykm  at  Philae,  wad  the  east  pylon  of  Kamak,  beside 
temples  ebewfacce,  now  vanished.  Religious  building  was 
continued  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Romans;  and  though  the 
royal  impulse  may  not  have  been  strong,  yet  the  wealth  of  the 
land  under  good  government  supplied  means  for  many  places 
to  rebuild  their  old  shrines  magnificently.  In  the  Fayum  the 
capital  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Arsinoe,  and  doubtless  Ptdemy 
rebuilt  the  temple,  now  destroyed.  At  Sharona  axe  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Ptolemy  I.  Dendera  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
temples,  giving  a  noble  idea  of  the  appearance  of  such  work 
anciently.  The  body  of  the  temple  is  of  Ptolemy  XIIL,  and 
was  carved  as  late  as  the  XVIth  (Caesarion),  and  the  great 
portico  was  in-buikiing  from  Augustus  to  Nero.  At  Coptos  was 
a  screen  of  the  temple  of  Ptolemy  I.  (now  at  Oxford),  and  a 
chapel  still  remains  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Kamak  was  largely 
decorated;  a  granite  cella  was  built  under  Philip  Arrhidaeus, 
covered  with  elaborate  carving;  a  great  pylon  was  added  to 
the  temple  of  Khonsu  by  Ptolemy  III.;  the  irmer  pylon  of 
the  Ammon-temi^  was  carved  by  Ptolemy  VI.  and  IX.;  and 
granite  doorways  were  added  to  the  temples  of  Month  arxl  MOt 
by  Ptolemy  II.  At  Luxor  the  entire  cella  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander.  At  Medlnet  Haba  the  temple  of  Tethmosis  III.  had 
a  doorway  built  by  Ptolemy  X.,  and  a  forecourt  by  Antoninus. 
The  smaller  temple  was  built  under  Ptolemy  X.  and  the 
emperors.  South  of  Medlnet  Haba  a  small  temple  was  built 
by  Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  At  Esna  the  great  temple  was 
rebuilt  and  inscribed  during  a  couple  of  centuries  from  Titus 
to  Dedus.  At  £1  Kab  the  temple  dates  from  Ptolemy  IX.  and 
X.  The  great  temple  of  Edfa,  which  has  its  enclosure  walls  and 
pylon  complete,  and  is  the  most  perfect  example  remaining,  was 
gradually  built  during  a  century  and  a  half  from  Ptolemy  III. 
to  XI.  The  monuments  of  Philae  begin  with  the  wall  of  Nekht- 
nebf. Ptolemy  II.  began  the  great  temple,  and  the  temple  of 
Arhcsnctfer  (Arsenuphis)  is  due  to  Ptolemy  IV  ,  that  of  Asclepius 
to  Ptolemy  V.,  that  of  Hathor  to  Ptolemy  VI.,  and  the  great 
cofennades  bek>ng  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  and  Augustus.  The 
beautiful  little  riverside  temple,  called  the  "kiosk."  was  built 
by  Augustus  and  inscribed  by  Trajan;  and  the  latest  building 
was  the  arch  of  Diocletian. 

Farther  south,  in  Nubia,  the  temples  of  Dabdd  and  Dakka 
were  built  by  the  Ethiopian  Ergamenes,  contenponry  of 
Ptolemy  IV.;  and  the  temple  of  DendOr  is  of  Augustus.  The 
latest  building  of  the  temple  style  is  the  White  Monastery  near 
Si^g.  The  external  form  is  that  of  a  great  temple,  with 
windows  added  along  the  top;  while  internally  it  was  a  Christian 
church.  The  modern  dwellings  in  it  have  now  been  cleared  out, 
and  the  interior  admirably  preserved  and  cleaned  by  a  native 
Syrian  architect. 

Beside  the  great  monuments,  which  we  have  now  noticed, 
the  hbtorical  material  is  found  on  several  other  classes  of  remains. 
These  are:  (i)  The  royal  tombs,  which  in  the  Vth,  Vlth, 
XVIIIth,  XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties  are  fully  inscribed; 
but  as  the  texts  are  always  religious  and  not  historical,  they  are 
less  important  than  many  other  remains,  (a)  The  royal  cofiins 
and  wrappings,  which  give  information  by  the  added  graffiti 
recording  their  removals;  (3)  Royal  tablets,  which  are  of  the 
highest  value  for  history,  as  they  often  describe  or  imply  historical 
events;  (4)  Private  tombs  and  tablets,  which  are  in  many  cases 


biographica].  (5)  Pftpyri  concerning  dally  afbirs  which  throw 
light  on  history;  or  which  give  Ustoric  detail,  as  the  great 
pap3mi8  of  Raimescs  III.,  and  the  trials  under  Rameses  X. 
(6)  The  added  Inscriptions  on  buildings  by  later  restorers,  and 
alterations  of  names  for  misappropriation.  (7)  The  statues 
which  give  the  royal  portraits,  and  sometimes  Idstorical  facts. 
(8)  The  ^stroca^  or  rough  notes  of  work  accounts,  aiul  plans 
drawn  on  pieces  of  limestone  or  pottery.  (9)  The  scarabs 
bearing  kings'  names,  which  under  the  Hyksos  and  in  some  other 
dark  periods,  are  our  main  source  of  informaticm.  (10)  The 
miscellaneous  small  remaiia  of  toilet  objects,  ornaments,  weapons, 
&c.,  many  of  which  bear  royal  names. 

Every  object  and  monument  with  a  royal  name  will  be  found 
catalogued  under  each  reign  in  Petrie't  History  tff  EvtP*%3  vol*., 
the  but  editkms  of  each  bJng  the  fullest.  (W.M.F.P.) 

T.Ckronchiy, — i.  r<dk»ic<i/.— The  standard  year  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days '  each,  with 
five  epagomenal  days,  in  all  365  days.  It  was  thus  an  effective 
compromise  between  the  solar  year  and  the  lunar  month,  and 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  intricate  and  clumsy  years 
of  other  ancient  systems.  The  leap-year  of  the  Julian  and 
Gregorian  calendars  confers  the  immense  benefit  of  a  fixed 
correspondence  to  the  seasons  which  the  Egyptian  year  did  not 
possess,  but  the  uniform  length  of  the  Egyptian  months  is 
enviable  even  now.  The  months  were  grouped  under  three 
seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  were  known  respectively  as 

the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  month     ,       ,,      „.     ,,,. 

I      f     II    t    III    yllll 

of  JiLJ  ®  O  H-t)  "  inundation  "  or  "  verdure," 


pro)    "seed-time,"     "winter,"    and    ZZZO   imw    (skdm) 


"  harvest," 


**  summer," 


the  -r 


=  -  ^ 


t€ 


five  (days) 


over  the  year  "  being  outside  these  seasons  and  the  year  itself, 
according  to  the  Egyptian  expression,  and  counted  either  at 
the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Ultimately  the 
Egyptians  gave  names  to  the  months  taken  from  festivals 
celebrated  in  them,  in  order  as  follows: — ^Thoth,  Paophi,  Athyr, 
Choiak,  TObi,  Mcchir,  PhamenOih,  PharmOthi,  Pactons,  Payni, 
Epiphi,  Mesore,  the  epagomenal  days  being  then  caUed  "  the 
short  year."  In  Egypt  the  agricultural  seasons  depend  more 
immediately  on  the  Nile  than  on  the  solar  movements;  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  inundation,  i^.  nominally  the  beginning 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,*  was  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  as  the 
Nile  commences  to  rise  very  regularly  at  about  the  date  of  the 
annual  heliacal  rising  of  the  conspicuous  dog-star  Sothis  (Sirius) 
(which  itself  follows  extremely  closely  the  slow  retrogression 
of  the  Julian  year),  the  primitive  astronomers  found  in  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis  as  observed  at  Memphis  (on  July  19 
Julian)  a  very  correct  and  useful  starting-point  for  the  seasonal 
year.  But  the  year  of  365  days  lost  one  day  in  four  years  of  the 
Sothic  or  Julian  year,  so  t^t  in  121  Egyptian  years  New  Year's 
day  fell  a  whole  month  too  early  according  to  the  seasons,  and 
in  X461  yean  a  whole  year  was  lost.  This  "  Sothic  period  " 
or  era  of  1460  years,  during  which  the  Egyptian  New 
Year's  day  travelled  all  round  the  Sothic  year,  is  recorded  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  at  least  as  early  as  Uie  1st  century 
B.C.  The  epagomenal  days  appear  on  a  monument  of  the  Vth 
Dynasty  and  in  the  very  ancient  Pyramid  texts.  They  were 
considered  unlucky,  and  perhaps  this  accounu  for  the  curious 
fact  that,  although  they  are  lumied  in  journals  and  in  festival 
lists,  &c.,  where  precise  dating  was  needed,  no  known 
monument  or  legal  document  is  dated  in  them.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  by  the  side  of  the  year  of  365  days  a  shorter 
year  of  360  was  employed  for  some  purposes.    Lunar  months 

^Ten-day  periods  as  subdivirions  of  the  month  can  be  traeed 
as  far  back  as  the  Mkldic  Kingdom.  The  day  consisted  of  twenty- 
iour  hours,  twelve  of  day  (counted  from  sunrise  to  sunset)  and  twelve 
of  night;  it  began  at  sunrise. 
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were  observed  in  the  regulation  of  temples,  and  Innar  years,  &c., 
have  been  suspected.  To  find  uniformity  in  any  department 
in  Egyptian  practice  would  be  exceptional.  By  the  decree  of 
Canopus,  Ptolemy  III.£uergetes  introduced  through  the  assembly 
of  priests  an  extra  day  every  fourth  year,  but  this  reform  had 
no  acceptation  until  it  was  reimposed  by  Augustus  with  the 
Julian  calendar.  Whether  any  earh'er  attempt  was  made  to 
adjust  the  civil  to  the  solar  or  Sothic  year  in  order  to  restore 
the  festivals  to  their  proper  pUces  in  the  seasons  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  for  chronology, 
but  at  present  it  remains  unanswered.  Probably  neither  the 
Sothic  nor  any  other  era  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  dated  solely  by  regnal  years  (see  below).  An  inscription 
of  Rameses  IL  at  Tanis  is  dated  in  the  400th  3rear  of  the  reign 
of  the  god  S€th  of  Ombos,  probably  with  reference  to  some 
religious  ordinance  during  the  rule  of  the  Seth-worshipping 
Hyksos;  Rameses  II.  may  well  have  celebrated  its  quater- 
centenary,  but  it  is  wrong  to  argue  from  this  piece  of  evidence 
alone  that  an  era  of  SCth  was  ever  observed. 

From  the  Middle  Kingdom  onward  to  the  Roman  period,  the 
dates  upon  Egyptian  documents  are  given  in  regnal  years. 
On  the  oldest  monuments  the  years  in  a  reign  were  not  numbered 
consecutively  but  were  named  after  events;  thus  in  the  1st 
Dynasty  we  find  "  the  year  of  smiting  the  Antiu-people,"  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Ilird  Dynasty  "  the  year  of  fighting  and  smiting 
the  people  of  Lower  Egypt."  But  under  the  Ilnd  Dynasty 
there  was  a  census  of  property  for  taxation  every  two  years, 
and  the  custom,  continuing  (with  some  irregularities)  for  a  long 
time,  offered  a  uniform  mode  of  marking  years,  whether  current 
or  past.  Thus  such  dates  are  met  with  as  "  the  year  of  the  third 
time  of  numbering  "  of  a  particular  king,  the  next  being  desig- 
nated as  "  the  year  after  the  third  time  of  numbering."  Under 
the  Vth  Dynasty  this  method  was  so  much  the  rule  that  the 
words  "  of  numbering  "  were  commonly  omitted.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  course  of  the  next  dynasty  the  census  became  annual 
instead  of  biennial,  so  that  the  "  times  "  agreed  with  the  actual 
years  of  reign;  thenceforward  their  consecutive  designation  as 
"first  time,"  "second  time,"  for  "first  year,"  "second  year," 
was  as  simple  as  it  well  could  be,  and  lasted  unchanged  to  the 
fall  of  paganism.  The  question  arises  from  what  point  these 
regnal  dates  were  calculated.  Successive  regnal  years  might 
begin  (i).  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession,  or  (2) 
on  the  calendrical  beginning  in  each  year  (normally  on  the 
first  day  of  the  nominal  First  month  of  inundation,  i.e. 
ist  Thoth  in  the  later  calendar).  In  the  latter  case  there 
would  be  a  further  consideration:  was  the  portion  of  a 
calendar  year  following  the  accession  of  the  new  king  counted 
to  the  last  year  of  the  outgoing  king,  or  to  the  first  year  of  the 
new  king?  In  Dynasties  I.,  IV.  V.,  XVIII.  there  are  instances 
of  the  first  mode  (i).  in  Dynasties  II.,  VI.  (?),  XII.,  XXVI.  and 
onwards  they  follow  the  second  (3).  It  may  be  that  the  practice 
was  not  uniform  in  all  documents  even  of  the  same  age.  In 
Ptolemaic  times  not  only  were  Macedonian  dates  sometimes 
given  in  Greek  documents,  but  there  were  certainly  two  native 
modes  of  dating  current;  down  to  the  reign  of  Euergetes  there 
was  a  "  fiscal "  dating  in  papyri,  according  to  which  the  year 
began  in  Paophi,  besides  a  civil  dating  probably  from  Thoth; 
later,  all  the  dates  in  papyri  start  from  Thoth. 

The  Macedonian  year  is  found  in  early  Ptolemaic  documents. 
The  fixed  year  of  the  Canoptc  decree  under  Euergetes  (with 
ist  Thoth  on  Oct.  33)  was  never  adopted.  Augustus  estab- 
lished an  "Alexandrian"  era  with  the  fixed  Julian  year, 
retaining  the  Egyptian  months,  with  a  sixth  epagpmenal  day 
every  fourth  year.  The  capture  of  Alexandria  having  taken 
place  on  the  zst  of  August  30  B.C.,  the  era  began  nominally 
in  30  B.C.,  but  it  was  not  actually  introduced  till  some  years  later, 
from  which  time  the  ist  Thoth  corresponded  with  the  39th 
of  August  in  the  Julian  year.  The  vague  "  Egyptian  "  year, 
however,  continued  in  use  in  native  documents  for  some  centuries 
along  with  the  Alexandrian  "  Ionian  "  year.  The  era  of  Dio- 
cletian dates  from  the  39th  of  August  384,  the  year  of  his  reforms; 
later,  however,  the  Christians  called  it  the  era  of  the  Martyrs 


(though  the  penecution  was  not  until  30a),  and  it  survived  the 

Arab  conquest.    The  dating  by  indictioos,  s.e.  Roman  tax* 

censuses,  taking  place  every  fifteenth  year,  probably  oi^^iiiated 

in  Egypt,  in  a.d.  313,  the  year  of  the  defeat  of  Maxenlius.    The 

indictions  began  in  Pftyni  of  the  fixed  year,  when  the  harvest 

had  been  secured. 

See  F  K  Giaael,  Hanihtuk  dtr  wKthemalitekeH  mul  ttdmitekem 
CkroMfloiu,  Bd.  L  (Ldpng,  1906),  and  the  bibliography  in  the 
following  lection. 

2.  HistanealJ^AM  to  absolute  chronology,  the  assigning  of 
a  regnal  year  to  a  definite  date  b.c.  is  dear  enough  (except  in 
occasional  detail)  from  the  conquest  by  Akxattder  onward& 
Before  that  time,  in  spite  of  successive  efforts  to  establish  a 
chronology,  the  problem  is  very  obscure.  The  materials  for 
reconstructing  the  absolute  chronology  are  of  several  kinds: 
(i)  Regnal  dates  as  given  od  contemporary  iixmuments  may 
indicate  the  len^  «f  individmal  uigns,  but  not  with  accuracy, 
as  they  seldom  reach  to  the  end  of  a  reign  and  do  not  allow  for 
co-regendes.  Records  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  between  two 
regnal  dates  in  the  reigns  of  different  kings  are  very  helpful; 
thus  stelae  from  the  Serapeum  recording  the  ages  of  the  Apb 
bulls  with  the  dates  of  their  birth  and  death  have  fixed  the 
chronology  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  Traditional  evidence  for 
the  lengths  of  reigns  exists  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  of  kings  and 
in  Manetho's  history;  unfbrtunatdy  the  papyrus  is  very  frag- 
mentary and  preserves  few  reign-lengths  entire,  and  Manetho's 
evidence  seems  very  untrustworthy,  bdng  known  only  from 
late  excerpts.  (3)  The  duration  of  a  perk)d  may  be  calculated 
by  generatiem  or  the  probable  average  lengths  of  rdgns,  but  such 
calculations  are  of  little  value,  and  Uie  succession  of  generatimis 
even  when  the  evidence  seems  to  be  full  is  particulariy  difficult 
to  ascertain  in  Egyptian,  owing  to  adoptions  and  the  repetition 
of  the  same  name  even  in  one  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

(3)  SyncknmisMS  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  furnish  reliable 
dates— Greek,  Persian,  Babylonian  and  Bibh'cal  dates  for  the 
XXVIth  Dynasty,  Assyrian  for  the  XXVth;  less  predse  are  the 
Biblical  date  of  Rehoboam,  contemporary  with  the  invasion 
of  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  in  the  XXIInd  Dynasty,  and  the  date 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  kings  contemporary  with 
Amenhotp  IV.  in  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  The  last,  about  Z400 
B.C.,  is  the  earliest  point  to  which  soch  coinddences  reach. 

(4)  Aslr&Homkal  data^  espedally  the  heliacal  risings  of  Sothis 
recorded  by  dates  of  thdr  celebration  in  the  vague  year.  These 
are  easily  calculated  on  the  assumption  first  that  the  observations 
were  correctly  made,  secondly  that  the  calendrical  dates  are  in 
the  year  of  365  days  beginning  oir  xst  Thoth,  and  thirdly  that 
this  year  subsequently  underwent  no  readjustment  or  other 
alteration  before  the  reign  of  Euergetes.  The  assumption  may 
be  a  reasonable  one,  and  if  the  results  agree  with  probabilities 
as  deduced  from  the  rest  of  the  evidence  it  is  wise  to  adopt  it; 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  other  evidence  seems  in  any  serious 
degree  contrary  to  those  results  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
assumption  is  faulty  in  some  particular.  The  harvest  date 
referred  to  below  helps  to  show  that  the  fiirst  part  of  the  assump- 
tion is  justified. 

The  duration  of  the  reigns  in  several  dynasties  is  fairly  weO 
known  from  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  contemporary 
monuments.  The  XXVIth  Dynasty,  which  lasted  139  jrears, 
is  particularly  clear,  and  synchronisms  fix  its  regnal  dates  to  the 
years  B.C.  within  an  error  of  one  or  two  years  at  most.  The 
lengths  of  several  reigns  in  the  XUth,  XVIIIth  and  XlXth 
Dynasties  are  known,  and  the  sum  total  for  the  XUth  Dynasty 
is  preserved  better  than  any  other  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  whii^ 
was  written  under  the  XlXth  Dynasty.  The  succession  and 
number  of  the  kings  are  also  ascertained  for  other  dynasties, 
together  with  many  regnal  dates,  but  very  serious  gaps  exist 
in  the  records  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  worst  bdng 
between  the  Xllth  and  the  XVIIIth  Dynasties,  between  the 
Xlth  and  the  Vlth,  and  at  Dynasties  I.-III.  For  the  chronology 
before  the  time  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty  Herodotus's  history 

1  For  the  "  sequence  *'  dating  (S.D.)  used  by  archaeolo^sts  for 
the  prehistoric  period  aee  above  X\Art  and  Arehaeol»iy,  od itnt.  note)* 
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i>  qoile  worthless.  Manetho  alone  of  mil  Mthorities  offcxs  a 
complete  chronology  Irom  the  1st  Djmasty  to  the  XXXth.  In 
the  case  of  the  sis  kings  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty,  Africanus, 
the  best  of  his  excerpton,  gives  correct  ligivcs  for  five  reigns, 
but  attributes  six  instead  of  sixteen  years  to  Necho;  the  other 
excerptois  have  wrong  numbers  throughout.    For  the  XlXth 
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Dynasty  Manetho's  figures  are  wrong  wherever  we  can  check 
them;  the  names,  too^  are  seriously  faulty.  In  the  XVIlIth 
Dynasty  he  has  too  many  names  and  few  are  dearly  identifiable, 
while  the  numbers  are  incomprehensible.  In  the  Xllth  Dynasty 
the  number  of  the  kings  is  correct  and  many  of  the  names  can 
be  justified,  but  the  reign-lengths  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
wrong.  The  summations  of  yean  for  the  Dynasties  XII.  and 
XVIU.  are  likewise  wrong.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  known 
texts  of  Manetho,  serviceable  as  th^  have  been  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Egyptian  history,  cannot  be  employed  as  a 
serious  guide  to  the  early  chxonotogy,  since  they  are  faulty 
wherever  wo  can  check  them,  even  in  the  XXVIth 
Dynasty  whose  kings  were  so  celebrated  among  the  Greeks. 
There  remain  the  astronomical  data.  Of  these,  the  Sothic 
date  fumtthed  by  a  calendar  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus  of  the 
9th  year  of  Amenophis  I.  (when  interpreted  on  the  assump- 
tion stated  above),  and  another  at  Elephantine  of  an  uncertain 
year  of  Tethmosis  III.,  tally  well  with  each  other  (i5So*X546» 
1474-1470  BJC.)  and  with  the  Babylonian  synchronism  (not 
yet  accurately  determined)  under  Amenhotp  IV.  (Akhenaton). 
Another  Sothdc  date  of  the  7th  year  of  Senwosri  III.  on  a  Berlin 
papyrus  from  Kahdn,  similarly  interpreted  (i883>-x878  B.C.), 
gives  for  the  Xllth  Dynasty  a  range  from  2000  to  1788  B.C. 
This  (discovered  by  L.  Borchardt  in  1899) 
seems  to  offer  a  welcome  ray,  piercing  the 
obscurity  of  early  Egyptian  chronology; 
guided  by  it  the  historian  Ed.  Meyer,  and 
K.  Sethe  have  framed  systems  of  chronology 
in  close  agreement  with  each  other,  reaching 
back  to  the  1st  Dynasty  at  about  3400  b.c 
To  Meyer  is  further  due  a  calculation  that 
the  Egyptian  calendar  was  introduced  in 
4341-42318  B.C.*  Their  results  in  general 
have  been  adopted  by  the  "  Berlin  school," 
including  Erman,  Steindorff  (in  Baedeker's 
^iypO  and  Breasted  in  America.  Never- 
theless many  Egyptologists  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  new  chronology»  the 
chief  obstacle  being  that  it  allows  so  short  an  interval  for 
the  six  dynasties  between  the  XUth  and  the  XVHIth.  If 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  ended  about  1790  B.c.  and  the  XVIUth 

*  Meyer  makes  XIII.  overlap  XV.  (Hvksos).  and  XIV.  (Xoite), 
contempoiary  with  XVI.  (Hyksos)  and  XVII.  (Theban). 

»  ReUner  (Early  Dyiuuttc  Cemeteries,  p.  126),  from  his  work  in  the 
prehistoric  cemeteries,  believes  that  Egypt  was  too  undvilind  at 
that  cariy  date  to  have  periormed  this  scientific  feat. 


began  about  1570  B.C.,  taking  what  seems  to  be  the  utmost 
interval  that  it  pennits,  220  years  have  to  contain  a  crowd  of 
kings  of  whom  neariy  100  are  already  known  by  futme  from 
monuments  and  papyri,  while  fresh  names  are  being  added 
annually  to  the  long  list;  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  last 
cotumns  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  show  space  for  150  or  perhaps 

x8o  kings  of  this  period,  apparently  with- 
out reaching  the  XVIIth  Dynasty.  An 
estimate  of  160  to  soo  kings  would  there- 
fore not  be  ezc^stve.  The  dates  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  very  few;  the  only 
ones  known  from  the  Hyksos  period  are  of  a 
X  2th  and  a  33rd  year.  In  the  Turin  Papyrus 
two  reign4engths  of  less  than  a  year,  seven 
others  of  less  than  five  yean  each,  one  of  ten 
years  and  one  of  thirteen  seem  attributable 
to  the  XUIth  and  XlVth  Dynasties.  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  reigns  were  short,  as 
Manetho  also  decidedly  indicates.  It  is 
possible  that  the  compiler  of  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  who  excluded  contemporary  reigns 
in  Uie  period  between  the  Vlth  and  the 
Xllth  Dynasties,  here  admitted  sudi;  nor 
is  a  correspondingly  hrge  number  of  kings 
in  so  short  a  period  without  analogies  in 
history.  Professor  Petrie,  however,  thinks 
it  best,  while  accepting  the  evidence  of  the  Sirius  date,  to 
suppose  further  that  a  whole  Sothic  period  of  1460  years  had 
passed  in  the  interval,  making  a  total  of  1650  years  for 
the  six  dynasties  in  pUce  of  230  years.  This,  however, 
seems  greatly  in  excess  of  probability,  and  several  Egypto- 
logists familiar  with  excavation  are  willing  to  accept  Meyer's 
figures  on  archaeological  grounds.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  that  Meyer's  dironology  provides  a  convem'ent  working 
theory,  but  involves  such  an  improbabih'ty  in  regard  to  the 
interval  between  the  XUth  and  the  XVUIth  Dynasties  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sothic  date  on  which  it  is  founded  must 
be  viewed  with  suspicion  until  clear  facts  are  found  to  corroborate 
it  Corroboration  has  been  sought  by  Mahler,  Sethe  and  Petrie 
in  the  dates  of  new  moons,  of  warl^e  and  other  expeditions, 
and  of  high  Nile,  but  their  evidence  so  far  is  too  vague  and 
uncertain  to  affect  the  question  seriously.  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  records  of  edipses  are  known  from  Egyptian  doctmients. 
The  interesting  date  of  the  harvest  at  £1  Bersha,  quoted  by 
Meyer  in  Breasted,  Rteards,  i.  p.  48,  confirms  the  Sothic  date  for 
the  Xllth  Dynasty  in  some  measure,  but  it  belongs  to  the  same 
age,  and  therefore  its  evidence  would  be  equally  vitiated  with  the 
other  by  any  subsequent  alteration  in  Uie  Egyptian  calendar. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Kahun  Sothic  date,  Professor  Petrie 
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put  the  end  of  the  XUth  Dynasty  at  2565  B.C.,  in  1884  even 
Meyer  had  suggested  1930  b.c.  as  its  minimitm  date,  thus 
allowing  400  years  at  the  least  for  the  period  from  the  XUIth 
Dynasty  to  the  XVIIth. 

Beyond  the  XUth  Dynasty  estimates  must  again  be  vaguck 
The  spacing  of  the  years  on  the  Palermo  stone  has  given  rise  to 
some  calculations  for  the  early  dynasties.  Others  are  grounded 
on  the  dates  of  certain  operations  which  are  likely  to  have 
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Uken  place  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  so  that  they  can  be 
roughly  calculated  on  the  Sothic  basis,  others  on  Manetho's 
figures,  average  lengths  of  reigns,  evidence  of  the  Turin  Papyrus, 
&c. 

Table  I.  page  79  shows  the  chronology  of  the  first  nineUen 
dynasties,  according  to  recent  authorities,  before  and  alter  the 
discovery  of  the  Kahun  Sothic  date. 

The  dates  of  the  earlier  dynasties  in  this  table  are  always 
intended  to  be  only  approximate;  for  instance,  Meyer  in  1904 
allowed  an  error  of  100  years  either  of  eicess  or  deficiency  in 
the  dates  he  assigned  to  the  dynasties  from  the  Xth  upwards. 

The  other  dynasties  are  dated  as  in  Table  II.  by  different 

authorities. 

See  Ed.  Meyer.  CesekUhte  des  AUertmms,  Bd.  L  (Stuttgart.  1U4). 
C€sckickl$  da  aittn  Agyplau  (1887),  Agypliscke  Chnmetop* 
{Abhandl.  of  PruMian  Academy)  (Berlin,  1904,  with  the  supplement 
Nachlrdgt  wr  agypi.  Ckronologie,  ib.  1907):  K.  Sethe,  "  Beitr*^ 
zur  altesten  Gcachichte  Agyptens  "  (in  his  UnUrsuekiMffn,  Bd.  iii.) 
(L^ipsig.  1905):  I.  H.  Breatted.  Ancient  Records  el  luypL  "  His- 
torical Documents."  vol.  L  (Chicago.  1906):  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  A 
History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  (London,  1884),  vol.  iii.  (1905)1  Researches  in 
Sinai  (London,  1906) ;  G.  Maspcro,  Ilistoire  ancienne  des  pennies 
de  t'orieni  (Pant.  1904):  A.  Wiedemann.  Agyptiscke  GeuhtckU 
(Gotha.  1884):  arttcics  by  Mahler  and  others  in  the  Zeilsckrifl  fUr 
MtypHsche  Sprache  and  Orientaiistiscke  Literaturaeitune  (recent 
years).  (F.  Li».  C.) 

III.    History 
I.  From  the  Barliest  Times  to  the  UoiJem  Conquest, 

In  the  absence  of  a  strict  chronology,  the  epochs  of  Pharaonic 
history  are  conveniently  reckoned  in  dynsisties  according  to 
Manetho's  scheme,  and  these  dynasties  are  grouped  into  longer 
periods:— the  Old  Kingdom  (Dynasties  I.  to  VIII.),  including 
the  Earliest  Dynasties  (I.  to  III.)  and  the  Pyramid  Period 
(Dynasties  IV.  to  VI.);  the  Middle  Kingdom  (Dynasties  IX. 
to  XVIL),  including  the  HeradeopoUte  Dynasties  (IX.  to  X.) 
and  the  Hyksos  Period  (Dynasties  XV.  to  XVII.);  the  New 
Empire  (Dynasties  XVUL  to  XX.);  the  Deltaic  Dynasties 
(Dynasties  XKl,  to  XXXI.),  including  the  Saite  and  Persian 
Periods  (Dynasties  XXVI.  to  XXXI.).  The  conquest  by 
Alexander  ushers  in  the  Hellenistic  age,  comprising  the  periods 
of  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  rule. 

The  Prehistoric  Age.—Oitt  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
recent  Egyptology  is  the  way  in  which  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
dvilizatioo,  before  the  conventional  Egyptian  style  was  formed, 
have  been  illustrated  by  the  results  of  excavation.  Until  1895 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  reaching  the  records  of  those  remote 
times,  although  it  was  plain  that  the  dvilization  had  developed 
in  the  NUe  valley  for  many  centuries  before  the  IVth  Dynasty, 
beyond  which  the  earliest  known  monuments  scarcely  reached. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  dis- 
coveries in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  cemeteries,  and,  partly 
in  consequence  of  this,  monuments  already  known,  such  as  the 
annals  of  the  Palermo  stone,  have  been  made  articulate  for  the 
beginnings  of  history  in  Egypt. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  rudely  chipped  flints,  so-called 
eoliths,  in  the  alluvial  gravels  (formed  generally  at  the  mouth 
of  wadis  opening  on  to  the  Nile)  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere, 
are  the  work  of  primitive  man;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  such 
are  produced  also  by  natural  forces  in  the  rush  of  torrents. 
On  the  surface  of  the  desert,  at  the  borders  of  the  valley,  palaeo- 
lithic implements  of  well-defined  form  are  not  uncommon,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  a  remote  antiquity.  In  some  cases  they 
appear  to  lie  where  they  were  chipped  on  the  sites  of  flint  factories. 
Geologisu  and  anthropologists  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  question 
whether  the  climate  and  condition  of  the  country  have  under- 
gone largechanges  since  these  implements  were  deposited.  As  yet 
none  have  been  found  in  such  assodation  with  animal  remains 
as  would  hdp  in  dedding  their  age,  nor  have  any  implements 
been  discovered  in  rock-shelters  or  in  caves. 

Of  neolithic  remains,  arrowheads  and  other  implements  are 
found  in  some  numbers  in  the  deserts.  In  the  Fayflm  region, 
about  the  borders  of  the  ancient  Lake  of  Moeris  and  beyond,  they 


are  particulariy  abundant  and  interestihg  in  thdr  forms.  But 
their  age  is  uncertain;  some  may  be  contemporary  with  the 
advanced  culture  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  in  the  Nile  valley. 
Defimte  history  on  the  other  hand  has  been  gained  from  the 
wonderful  series  of "  prehistoric  "  cemeteries  excavated  by  J.  de 
Morgan,  Petrie,  Rdsner  and  others  on  the  desert  edgings  of  the 
culuvated  alluvium.  The  succession  of  archaeological  types 
revealed  in  them  has  been  tabulated  by  Petrie  in  his  Diospolis 
Parea^  and  the  detailed  publication  of  Rdsner's  unusually 
careful  researches  is  bringing  much  new  light  on  the  questions 
involved,  amon^t  other  things  showing  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  *'  prehistoric  "  series  merges  into  the  1st  Dynasty,  for,  as 
might  be  surmised,  in  many  cases  the  prehistoric  cemeteries 
continued  in  use  under  the  earliest  dynasties.  The  finest 
pottery,  often  painted  but  all  hand-made  without  the  whed, 
bdongs  to  the  prehistoric  period;  so  also  do  the  finest  flint 
implements,  which,  in  the  delicacy  and  exactitude  of  their  form 
and  flaking,  surpass  all  that  is  known  from  othec  countries. 
Metal  seems  to  be  entirdy  absent  from  the  earliest  type  of 
graves,  but  immediatdy  thereafter  copper  begins  to  appear 
(bronze  is  hardly  to  be  found  before  the  Xllth  Dynasty).  The 
paintings  on  the  vases  show  boats  driven  by  oars  and  sails 
ruddy  figured,  and  the  boats  bear  emblematic  standards  or 
ensigns.  Hie  cemeteries  are  found  throughout  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  Ddta  or  on 
its  borders,  lliis  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Egypt  having  practised  a  different  mode  ofdis- 
podng  of  the  dead,  or  by  their  cemeteries  bdng  differently 
plattd. 

Tradition,  mythology  and  later  customs  make  it  possible  to 
recover  a  scrap  of  the  political  history  of  that  far-off  time. 
Menes,  the  founder  of  the  1st  Dynasty,  united  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  prehistoric  period,  therefore, 
these  two  realms  were  separate.  The  capital  of  Upper  Egypt 
was  Ndtbeb,  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of  El  Kab,  with  the 
royal  residence  across  the  river  at  Nekhen  (Hieraconpolis) ;  that 
of  Lower  Egypt  was  at  Buto  (Put6  or  Dep)  in  the  manhes,  with 
the  royal  residence  in  the  quarter  called  Pe.  Nekh^bi,  goddess  of 
£1  Kab,  represented  the  Upper  or  Southern  Kingdom,  which 
was  also  tmder  the  tutelage  of  the  god  Seth,  the  goddess  Buto 
and  the  god  Horns  similarly  presiding  over  the  Lower  Kingdom. 
The  royal  god  in  the  palace  of  each  was  a  hawk  or  Horas.  The 
spirits  of  the  deceased  kings  were  honoured  respectively  as 
the  jackal-headed  spirits  of  Nekhen  and  the  hawk-headed  spirits 
of  Pe.  As  we  hear  also  of  the  "  spirits  of  On  "  it  is  probable  that 
Heliopolis  was  at  one  time  capital  of  a  kingdom.  In  after  days 
the  prehistoric  kings  were  known  as  *'  Worshippers  of  Horus  " 
and  in  Manetho's  list  they  are  the  i4KVcr  "  Dead,"  and  4/xiwt 
"  Heroes,"  bdng  looked  upon  as  intermediate  between  the  divine 
dynasties  and  those  of  human  kings.  It  \%  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  duration  of  the  period  represented  by  the  pre- 
historic  cemeteries;  that  the  two  kingdoms  existed  throughout 
unchanged  is  hardly  probable. 

According  to  the  somatologist  Elliott  Smith,  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  physical  character  of  the  people  of  Upper 
£syP^  in  the  entire  range  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dynastic  period;  and  he  accounts  for  this 
by  the  mingling  of  the  Lower  with  the  Upper  Egyptian  popula- 
tion, consequent  on  the  oniting  of  the  two  countries  under  one 
rule.  From  remains  of  the  age  of  the  IVth  Dynasty  he  is  able 
to  define  to  some  extent  the  type  of  the  population  of  Lower 
Egypt  as  having  a  better  cranial  and  muscular  development  than 
that  of  Upper  Egypt,  probably  through  immigration  from  Syria. 
The  advent  of  the  dynasties,  however,  produced  a  quickening 
rather  than  a  dislocation  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

It  is  dtnibtf  ul  whether  we  possess  any  writing  of  the  prehistoric 
age.  A  few  names  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt  are  preserved 
in  the  first  line  of  the  Palermo  stone,  but  no  annals  are  attached 
to  them.  Petrie  considers  that  one  of  the  kings  buried  at 
Abydos,  provisionally  called  Nar-mer  and  whose  real  name  may 
be  Mer  or  Beza,  preceded  Menes;  of  him  there  are  sever^ 
I  inscribed  records,  notably  a  magnificent  carved  and  inscribed 
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4.  Animals  on  Bone  Combs.  5. 


i.V  Ship  on  a  Wall  Painting. 


15.  Archaic  King's  Head,  Study  in  Limestone.  16. 


17,  Head  of  Khasekhcm. 
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).  King  Nimier,  Slate  Palette. 
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ag.— Ivory  of  Chcc^is.  30.— Dioritc  of  Chephren.  31.— Limestone  ot  Nefert. 


3j,— Hemset:  Limestone.       33.— Wood  (see  Fig.  28).     34.— Scribe:  LJmestone.    35,— Mer-en-ra:  Copper. 


36. — Limestone  Slab  ot  Ktient-er-lta. 


37.— ThcOiherds:   Limestone. 


38.— Granite  Sptiinj.        39.— AmenemhS  III.  4o-    Senwosri  I, :  Limestone  Relicts:  Hotepa.    41- 
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.    Four  Races  ol  Uaa. 


.    Scene  b  XXVI.  Dyuuly. 
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shte  palette  found  at  Ifieraconpolis,  with  figu^»  of  the  king 
and  his  vizier,  war-standards  and  prisoners.  To  identify  him 
with  Bezau  (fioethos)  of  the  Ilnd  Dynasty  runs  counter  to  much 
archaeological  e%*idence.  Seihe  pbces  him  nest  after  Menes  and 
some  would  identify  him  with  that  king.  Another  inscribed 
palette  may  be  pre-dynastic;  it  perhaps  mentions  a  king  named 
"Scmpion." 

Th€  Old  Kingiam, — ^The  names  oi  a  number  of  kings  aitribut- 
afale  to  the  1st  Dynasty  are  known  from  their  tombs  at  Abydos. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  almost  exclusively  Horus 

titles  ^s.  |^^>  ^°  P^^^  ^'  ^^^  personal  names  by 

whkh  they  were  recorded  in  the  lists  of  Abydos  and 
Manetbo;  some,  however,  of  the  latter  are  found,  and  prove 
that  the  scribes  of  the  New  Kingdom  were  unable  to  read 
them  correctly.  Important  changes  and  improxxmenis  took 
place  in  the  writing  even  during  the  1st  Dynasty.  The  personal 
name  of  Menes  C!3  is  given  by  one  only  of  many  relics  of  a 
king  whose  Horus-name  was  Aha,  "  the  Fighter."  Doubts 
have  been  expressed  about  the  identification  with  Menes,  but 
it  is  stron^y' corroborated  by  the  very  archaic  style  of  the 
lemains.  The  name  of  Aha  (Menes)  was  found  in  two  tombs, 
one  at  Nagida  north  of  Thebes  and  nearly  opposite  the  road  to 
the  Red  Sea,  the  other  at  Abydos.  Manetho  makes  the 
1st  Dynasty  Thinite,  this  being  the  capital  of  the  nome  in  which 
Aby(fos  lay.  Upper  Egypt  always  had  precedence  over  Lower 
Egypt,  and  It  seems  clear  that  Menes  came  from  the  former  and 
conquered  the  latter.  According  to  tradition  he  founded 
Memphis  which  lay  on  the  frontier  of  his  conquest;  probably 
be  resided  there  as  well  as  at  Abydos;  at  any  rale  relics  of  one 
of  the  later  kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty  have  already  been  recognized 
in  its  vast  necropolis.  Of  the  eight  kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty, 
three— the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  in  the  Ramcsside  list  of  Abydos 
—are  positively  identified  by  tomb-remains  from  Abydos,  and 
others  are  scarcely  less  ceruin.  •  Two  of  the  kings  have  also 
left  tablets  at  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines  of  Wadi  Maghira 
in  Sinai.  The  royal  tombs  are  built  of  brick,  but  one  of  them, 
that  of  Usaphais»  had  its  floor  of  granite  from  Elephantine. 
They  must  have  been  filled  with  magnificent  furniture  and 
provisions  of  every  kind,  including  annual  record-tablets  of  the 
reigns»  carved  in  ivory  and  ebony.  From  a  fragment  on  the 
Palermo  stone  it  is  clear  that  material  existed  as  late  as  the 
Vth  Dynasty  for  a  brief  note  of  the  height  of  the  Nile  and  other 
particulars  in  each  year  of  the  reign  of  these  kings. 

The  Ilnd  Dynasty  of  Manetho  appears  to  have  been  separated 
from  the  Iti  even  on  the  Palermo  stone;  it  also  was  Thinite, 
and  the  tombs  of  several  of  its  nine  (?)  kings  were  found  at 
Abydos.  The  Ilird  Dynasty  is  given  as  Memphite  by  Manetho. 
Twoof  the  kings  built,  huge  maslaba-tombs  at  B£t  Khallaf  near 
Abydos,  but  the  architect  and  learned  scribe  Imhdtp  designed 
for  one  of  these  two  kings,  named  Zoser,  a  second  and  mightier 
monument  at  Memphis,  the  great  step-pyramid  of  Sakkara.  In 
Ptolemaic  times  ImhOtp  was  deified,  and  the  traditional  import- 
ance  of  ZoKr  is  shown  by  a  forged  grant  of  the  Dodecaschoenus 
to  the  cataract  god  KhnAm,  purporting  to  be  from  bis  reign,  but 
in  reality  dating  from  the  Ptolenuiic  age.  With  Snefru,  at  the 
end  of  this  dynasty,  we  reach  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  history 
as  it  was  known  before  the  recent  discoveries.  Monuments  and 
written  records  are  henceforth  more  numerous  and  important, 
and  the  Palermo  annals  show  a  fuller  scale  of  record.  The 
events  in  the  three  years  that  are  preserved  include  a  successful 
raid  upon  the  negroes,  and  the  construction  of  ships  and  gates 
of  cedar-wood  which  must  have  been  brought  from  the  forests 
of  the  Lebanon.  Snefru  also  set  up  a  tablet  at  Wadi  Maghfira  in 
Sinai.  He  built  two  pyramids,  one  of  ihem  at  MidQm  in  steps, 
the  other,  probably  in  the  perfected  form,  at  DahshOr,  both 
lying  between  Memphis  and  the  Fayum. 

Pyramids  did  not  cease  to  be  built  in  Egypt  tiU  the  New 
Kingdom;  but  from  the  end  of  the  Ilird  to  the  Vlth  Dynasty 
is  pre-eminently  the  time  when  the  royal  pyramid  in  stone  was 
the  chief  monument  left  by  each  successive  king.  Zoser  and 
Snefru  have  been  already  noticed.  The  personal  name  enclosed 
IX.  2* 
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in  a  cartouche  <  >  is  henceforth  the  commonest  title  of  the 
king.  We  now  reach  the  IVth  Dynasty  containing  the  famous 
names  of  Cheops  («.».),  Chephren  (Khafrc)  and  Mycer- 
inus  (Menkeur6),  builders  respectively  of  the  Great, 
the  Second  and  the  Third  Pyramids  of  Giza.  In  the 
best  art  pf  this  time  there  was  a  grandeur  which  was 
never  again  attained.  Perhaps  the  noblest  example  of  Egyptian 
sculpture  in  the  round  is  a  diorite  statue  of  Chephren.  one  of 
several  found  by  Mariette  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  the  Sphinx. 
This  **  temple  "  proves  to  be  a  monumental  gate  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  great  causeway  leading  to  the  plateau  on  which  the 
pyramids  were  built.  A  king  Dedefrd,  between  Cheops  and 
Chephren,  built  a  pyramid  at  Abu-Ro&sh.  Shepseskaf  is  one 
of  the  Ust  in  the  dynasty.  Tablets  of  most  of  these  kings  have 
been  found  at  the  mines  of  Wadi  Maghftra.  In  the  neighbourhdod 
of  the  pyramids  thero  are  numerous  mastabas  of  the  court 
oflicials  with  fine  sculpture  in  the  chapels,  and  a  few  decorated 
tombs  from  the  end  of  this  centralized  dynasty  of  absolute 
monarchs  are  known  in  Upper  Egypt.  A  tablet  which  describes 
Cheops  as  the  builder  of  various  shrines  about  the  Great  Sphinx 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  priestly  forgery,  but  the  Sphinx  itself 
may  have  been  carved  out  of  the  rock  under  the  splendid  rule 
of  the  IVth  Dynasty. 

The  Vth  Dynasty  is  said  to  be  of  Elephantine,  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake.    Its  kings  worshipped  R€,  the  sun,  rather  than 

Horus,  as  their  ancestor,  and  the  title  ^^  "  son  of  the  Sun  *' 

began  to  be  written  by  them  before  the  cartouche  containing 
the  personal  name,  while  another  "  solar  "  cartouche,  containing 

a  name  compounded  with  Rf ,  followed  the  title  4!^  "  kinS 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  SahurC  and  the  other  kings  of  the 
dynasty  built  magnificent  temples  with  obelisks  dedicated  to 
Re,  one  of  which,  that  of  NeuserrC  at  Abusir,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  The  marvellous  tales  of  the  Westcar  Papyrus,  dating 
from  the  Middle  Kingdom,  narrate  how  three  of  the  kings  were 
born  of  a  priestess  of  RS.  The  pyramids  of  several  of  the  kings 
are  known.  The  early  ones  are  at  Abusir,  and  the  best  preserved 
of  the  pyramid  temples,  that  of  Sahur6,  excavated  by  the 
German  Orient-Gesellschaft,  in  its  architecture  and  sculptured 
scenes  has  revealed  an  astonishingly  complete  development  of 
ajt  and  architecture  as  well  as  of  warlike  enterprise  by  sea  and 
land  at  this  remote  period;  the  latest  pyramid  belonging  to  the 
Vth  Dynasty,  that  of  Unas  at  SakkAra,  is  inscribed  with  long 
ritual  and  magical  texts.  Exquisitely  sculptured  tombs  of  this 
time  are  very  numerous  at  Memphis  and  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Egypt.  Of  work  in  the  traditional  temples  of  the  country 
no  trace  remains,  probably  because,  being  in  limestone,  it  has  all 
perished.  The  annals  of  the  Palermo  stone  were  engraved  and 
added  to  during  this  dynasty;  the  chief  events  recorded  for 
the  time  are  gifts  and  endowments  for  the  temples.  Evidently 
priestly  influence  was  strong  at  the  court.  Expeditions  to  Sinai 
and  Puoni  (Punt)  are  commemorated  on  tablets. 

The  Vlth  Dynasty  if  not  more  vigorous  was  more  articulate; 
inscribed  tomt»  are  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  most 
active  of  its  kings  was  the  third,  named  Pepi  or  Phiops,  from 
whose  pyramid  at  Sakkara  the  capital,  hitherto  known  as 
"  White  Walls,"  derived  its  later  name  of  Memphis  (hn-nfk, 
Mempi) ;  a  tombstone  from  Abydos  celebrates  the  activity  of  a 
certain  Una  during  the  reigns  of  Pepi  and  his  successor  in'organiz- 
ing  expeditions  to  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  south  Palestine,  and 
in  transporting  granite  from  Elephantine  and  other  quarries. 
Herkhuf,  prince  of  Elephantine  and  an  enterprising  leader  of 
caravans  to  the  south  countries  both  in  Nubia  and  the  Libyan 
oases,  flourished  under  MerenrS  and  Pepi  II.  called  Neferkere. 
Qn  one  occasion  he  brought  home  a  dwarf  dancer  from  the  Sudan, 
described  as  being  like  one  brought  from  Puoni  in  the  time  of 
the  fifth-dynasty  king  Assa;  this  drew  from  the  youthful 
Pepi  IL  an  enthusiastic  letter  which  was  engraved  in  full  upon 
the  facade  of  Herkhuf's  tomb.  The  reign  of  the  last-named 
king,  begun  early,  lasted  over  ninety  years,  a  fact  so  long 
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remembered  (hat  even  Manetho  attributes  to  him  ninety-four 
years;  ils  length  probably  caused  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty.  The 
local  princelings  and  monarchs  had  been  growing  in  culture, 
wealth  and  power,  and  after  Pepi  II.  an  ominous  gap  in  the 
monuments,  pointing  to  civil  war,  marks  the  end  of  the  Old 
Kingdom.  The  Vllth  and  Vlllth  Dynasties  are  said  10  have 
been  Memphite,  but  of  them  no  record  survives  beyond  some 
names  of  kings  in  the  lists. 

The  Middle  Kintdcm.^Tht  long  Memphite  rule  was  broken 
by  the  IXth  and  Xth  Dynasties,  of  HeracIeopoUs  Magna  (Hnis) 
in  Middle  Egypt.  Kheti  or  Achtho€s  was  apparently 
a  favourite  name  with  the  kings,  but  they  are  very 
obscure.  They  may  have  spread  their  rute  by  conquest 
over  Upper  Egypt  and  then  overthrown  the  Memphite 
dynasty.  The  chief  monuments  of  the  period  are  certain 
inscribed  tombs  at  Assidt;  it  appears  that  one  of  the  kings, 
whose  praenomcn  was  Mikerd,  supported  by  a  fleet  and  army 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  especially  by  the  prince  of  AssiGt,  was 
restored  to  his  paternal  city  of  Heracleopolis,  from  which  he  had 
probably  been  driven  out;  his  pyramid,  however,  was  built  in 
the  old  royal  necropolis  at  Memphis.  Later  the  princes  of 
Thebes  asserted  their  independence  and  founded  the  Xllb 
Dynasty,  which  pushed  its  frontiers  northwards  until  finally  it 
occupied  the  whole  country.  Its  kings  were  named  Menthotp, 
from  Mont,  one  of  the  gods  of  Thebes;  others,  perhaps  sub-kings, 
were  named  Enyotf  (AnteQ.  They  were  buried  at  Thebes, 
whence  the  coffins  of  several  were  obtained  by  the  early  collectors 
of  the  19th  century.  Nibh6tp  Menthotp  L  probably  established 
his  rule  over  all  Egypt.  The  funerary  temple  of  Nebhepr^ 
Menthotp  III.,  the  last  but  one  of  these  kings,  has  been  excavated 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  at  Dcir  el  Bahri,  and  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  monument.  His  successor  Sankhkerft 
Menthotp  IV.  is  known  to  have  sent  an  expedition  by  the 
Red  Sea  to  Puoni. 

The  Xllth  Dynasty  is  the  central  point  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom, to  which  the  decline  of  the  Memphite  and  the  rise  of  the 
Heraclcopolite  dynasty  mark  the  transition,  while  the  growth 
of  Thebes  under  the  Xlth  Dynasty  is  its  true  starting-point. 
Monuments  of  the  Xllth  Dynasty  are  abundant  and  often  of 
splendid  design  and  workmanship,  whereas  previously  there  had 
been  little  produced  since  the  Vlth  Dynasty  that  was  not  half 
barbarous.  Although  not  much  of  the  history  of  the  Xllth 
Dynasty  is  ascertained,  the  Turin  Papyrus  and  many  dated 
inscriptions  fix  the  succession  and  length  of  reign  of  the  eight 
kings  very  accurately.  The  troubled  times  that  the  kingdom 
had  passed  through  taught  the  long-lived  monarchs  the  pre- 
caution of  associating  a  competent  successor  on  the  throne. 
The  nomarchs  and  the  other  feudal  chiefs  were  incUned  to 
strengthen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours;  a 
firm  hand  was  required  to  hold  them  In  check  and  distribute  the 
honours  as  they  were  earned  by  faithful  service.  The  tombs  of 
the  most  favoured  and  wealthy  princes  are  magnificent,  par- 
ticulariy  those  of  certain  families  in  Middle  Egypt  at  Beni  Hasan, 
El  Bersha,  AssiOt  and  Deir  RTfa,  and  It  is  probable  that  each  had 
t  court  and  organization  within  his  nome  like  that  of  the  royal 
palace  in  miniature.  Eventually,  in  the  reigns  of  Senwosri  III. 
and  Amcnemh£  III.,  the  succession  of  strong  kings  appears 
to  have  centralized  all  authority  very  corapletdy.  The  names 
in  the  dynasty  are  Amenemh6  (Ammenemes)  and  Senwosri 
(formeriy  read  Usertesen  or  Senusert).  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  ^csostris  (q.v.)  and  Sesoosis  of  the  legends. 
Amenemh€  I.,  the  first  king,  whose  connexion  with  the  previous 
dynasty  is  not  known,  reigned  for  thirty  years,  ten  of  them  being 
In  partnership  with  his  son  Senwosri  I.  He  had  to  fight  for  his 
throne  and  then  reorganize  the  country,  removing  his  capital 
or  residence  from  Thebes  to  a  central  situation  near  Lisht  about 
9$  m.  south  of  Memphis.  His  monuments  are  widespread  in 
Esyptf  the  quarries  and  mines  in  the  desert  as  far  as  Sinai  bear 
witness  to  his  great  activity,  and  wc  know  of  an  expedition  which 
be  made  against  the  Nubians.  The  "  Instructions  of  Amenemhft 
to  his  son  Senwosri,"  whether  really  his  own  or  a  later  composi- 
tion, refer  to  these  things,  to  his  care  for  his  subjects,  and  to  the 


ingratitude  with  which  he  was  rewarded,  an  attempt  on  his  life 
having  been  made  by  the  trusted  servants  in  his  own  palace 
The  story  of  SinAhl  is  the  true  or  realistic  history  of  a  soldier  who, 
having  overheard  the  secret  intelligence  of  Amenemh£'s  death, 
(led  in  fear  to  Palestine  or  Syria  and  there  became  rich  in  the 
fovour  of  the  prince  of  the  land,  growing  old,  however,  he 
successfully  sued  for  pardon  from  Senwosri  and  permlsaon  to 
return  and  die  in  Egypt. 

Senwosri  I.  was  already  the  executive  partner  in  the  time  of 
the  co-regency,  warring  with  the  Libyans  and  probably  in  the 
Sudan.  After  Amenemh£*s  death  he  (uUy  upheld  the  greatness 
of  the  dynasty  in  his  long  reign  of  forty-five  years.  The  obelisk 
of  HeliopoUs  Is  amongst  hb  best-known  monuments,  and  the 
damming  of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  {q.v.)  must  have  been  in  progress 
in  his  reign.  He  built  a  temple  far  up  the  Nile  at  Wadi  Haifa 
and  there  set  up  a  stela  commemorating  his  victories  over  the 
t  ribes  of  Nubia.  The  fine  tombs  of  AmenI  at  Beni  Hasan  and  of 
Hepzefa  at  AasiQt  belong  to  his  reign.  The  pyramids  of  both 
father  and  son  are  at  Lisht. 

■  Amenemh^  II.  was  buried  at  DahshOr;  he  was  followed  by 
Senwosri  II.,  whose  pjrramid  is  at  lUahOn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
FayQm.  *  In  his  reign  were  executed  the  fine  paintings  in  the 
tomb  of  Khnemhotp  at  Beni  Hasan#  which  include  a  remarkable 
scene  of  Semitic  Bedouins  bringing  eye-paint  to  £g3i>t  from  the 
eastern  deserts.  In  Manetho  he  is  Identified  with  Sesostris  (^ee 
above),  but  Senwosri  I.,  and  still  more  Senwosri  III.,  have  a 
better  claim  to  this  distinction.  The  latter  warred  in  Palestine 
and  in  Nubia,  and  marked  the  south  frontier  of  his  kingdom 
by  a  statue  and  stelae  at  Semna  beyond  the  Second  Cataract. 
Near  his  pyramid  was  discovered  the  splendid  jewelry  of  some 
princesses  of  his  family  (see  Jewelky  ad  inii,).  The  tomb  of 
Thethotp  at  El  Bersha,  celebrated  for  the  scene  of  the  transport 
of  a  colossus  amongst  its  paintings,  was  finished  in  this  reign. 

Amenemhi  III.  completed  the  work  of  Lake  Moeris  and  began 
a  series  of  observations  of  the  height  of  the  inundation  at  Semna 
which  was  continued  by  his  successors.  In  his  long  reign  of 
forty-six  years  he  built  a  pyramid  at  DahshOr,  and  at  Hawira 
near  the  Lake  of  Moeris  another  pyramid  together  with  the 
Labyrinth  which  seems  to  have  been  an  enormous  funerary 
temple  attached  to  the  pyramid.  His  name  was  remembered 
in  the  FayQm  during  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and  his  effigy 
worshipped  there  as  Pcra-marres,  i.e.  Pharaoh  Marres  (Marres 
being  his  praenomen  graecized).  *  Amenemhi  IV. 's  reign  was 
short,  and  the  dynasty  ended  with  a  queen  Sebeknefru 
(Scemiophris),  whose  name  is  found  in  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  Labyrinth.  The  Xlllh  Dynasty  numbered  eight  rulers  and 
lasted  for  213  years.  Great  as  it  was,  it  created  no  empire 
outside  the  Nile  valley,  and  its  most  imposing  monument,  which 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  rivalled  the  pyranu'ds. 
is  now  represented  by  a  vast  stratum  of  chips. 

The  history  of  the  following  period  down  to  the  rise  of  the  New 
Empire  is  very  obscure.  Manetho  gives  us  the  Xlllth  (Dios- 
polite)  Dynasty,  the  XlVth  (Xoile  from  Xois  in  Lower  Egypt), 
the  XVth  and  XVIth  (Hyksos)  and  the  XVIIth  (DiospoUte), 
but  his  names  are  lost  except  for  the  Hyksos  kings.  The  Abydoa 
tablet  ignores  all  between  the  Xllth  and  XVIIIth  Dynasties. 
The  Turin  Papyrus  preserves  many  names  on  its  shattered 
fragments,  and  the  monuments  are  for  ever  adding  to  the  h'st, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  accurately  to  their  places.  The 
Hyksos  names  can  in  some  cases  be  recognized  by  their  foreign 
aspect,  the  peculiar  style  of  the  scarabs  on  which  they  are  en- 
graved or  by  resemblances  to  those  recorded  in  Manetho.  The 
kings  of  the  XVIIth  Dynasty  too  are  generally  recognizable 
by  the  form  of  their  name  and  other  circumstances.  Manetho 
indicates  marvellous  crowding  for  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth 
Dynasties,  but  it  seems  better  to  suggest  a  total  duration  of 
300  or  400  yean  for  the  whole  period  than  to  adopt  Meyer's 
estimate  of  about  210  years  (see  above,  Chronology), 

Amongst  the  kings  of  the  Xlllth  Dynasty  (including  perhaps 
the  XlVih),  not  a  few  are  represented  by  granite  statues  of 
colossal  size  and  fine  workmanship,  especially  at  Thebes  and 
Tanis,  some  by  architectural  fragments,  some  by  graffiti  on  the 
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rocks  about  the  First  Cataract.  Some  few  certainly  reigned  over 
*U  £cypt*  Sebkhotp  (Sekhotp,  2^ti»nfi)  is  a  favourite  name, 
00  doubt  to  be  connected  with  the  god  of  the  FayQm.  Several 
of  the  Theban  kings  named  Antef  (Enyotf)  must  be  placed  here 
rather  than  in  the  Xlth  Dynasty.  A  decree  of  one  of  them 
degrading  a  monarch  who  had  sided  with  his  enemies.was  found 
at  Coptos  engraved  on  a  doorway  of  Senwosri  L 

In  its  divided  slate  Egypt  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
foreigner.  Manetho  says  that  the  Hyksos  {q.v.)  gained  Egypt 
without  a  blow.  Their  domination  must  have  lasted 
a  considerable  lime,  the  Rhind  mathematical  papyrus 
having  been  copied  in  the  ihirty-third  year  of  a  king 
Apophis.  The  monuments  and  scarabs  of  the  Hyksos 
kings  are  found  throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  those 
of  Khian  somehow  spread  as  far  as  Crete  and  Bagdad.  The 
Hyksos,  in  whom  Josephus  recognized  the  children  of  Israel, 
worshipped  their  own  Syrian  deity,  identifying  him  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Seih,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  his  cull 
throughout  Egypt  to  the  deirimeni  of  the  native  gods.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  definite  light  may  one  day  be  forthcoming  on 
the  whole  of  this  critical  episode  which  had  such  a  profound 
effect  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
spirited  overthrow  of  the  Hyksos  ushered  in  Ihe  glories  in  arms 
and  arts  which  marked  the  New  Empire.  The  XVIIth  Dynasty 
probably  began  the  struggle,  at  first  as  semi-independent  kinglets 
at  Thebes.  Seqenenrft  is  here  a  leading  name;  the  mummy 
of  the  third  Seqenenr^,  the  earliest  in  the  great  find  of  royal 
mummies  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  shows  the  head  frightfully  hacked 
and  split,  perhaps  in  a  battle  with  the  Hyksos. 

The  New  Empire.— The  epithet  "  new  "  is  generally  attached 
to  this  period,  and  "  empire  "  instead  of  "  kingdom  **  marks  its 
wider  power.  The  glorious  XVIlIih  Dynasty  seems 
to  have  been  closely  related  to  the  XVIIth.  Its  first 
task  was  to  crush  the  Hyksos  power  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Delta;  this  was  fully  accomplished  by  its  founder  Ahmosi 
(diaJectically  Ahmasi,  Am6sis  or  Amisis  I.)  capturing  their 
great  stronghold  of  AvSris.  Amasis  next  attacked  them  in 
S.W.  Palestine,  where  he  captured  Sharuhen  afters  siege  of  three 
years.  He  fought  also  in  Syria  and  in  Nubia,  besides  overcoming 
factious  opposition  in  his  own  bnd.  The  principal  source  for 
the  history  of  this  time  is  the  biographical  inscription  at  El  Kab 
of  a  namesake  of  the  king,  Ahmosi  son  of  Abana,  a  sailor  and 
warrior  whose  exploits  extend  to  the  reign  of  TethmOsis  I. 
Amenophis  I.  (Amenhotp),  succeeding  Amasis,  fought  in  Libya 
and  Ethiopia.  Tethmosis  I.  (c.  1 540  B.C.)  was  perhaps  of  another 
family,  but  obtained  his  title  to  the  throne  through  his  wife 
Ahmosi.  After  some  thirty  years  of  settled  rule  uninterrupted 
by  revolt,  Egypt  was  now  strong  and  rich  enough  to  indulge  to 
the  full  its  new  taste  for  war  and  lust  of  conquest.  •  It  had 
become  essentially  a  military  state.  The  whole  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  with  his  vizier  and  other 
court  of!iciak;  no  trace  of  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom survived.  Tethmosis  thoroughly  subdued  Cush,  which  had 
already  been  placed  under  the  government  of  a  viceroy.  This 
province  of  Cush  extended  from  Napala  just  below  the  Fourth 
Cataract  on  the  south  to  El  Kab  in  the  north,  so  that  it  included 
the  first  three  nomes  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  agriculturally  were 
not  greatly  superior  to  Nubia.  Turning  next  to  Syria,  Tethmosis 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  is  possible  that  his 
predecessor  had  also  reached  this  point,  but  no  record  survives 
to  prove  it.  These  successful  campaigns  were  probably  not  very 
costly,  and  prisoners,  plunder  and  tribute  poured  in  from  them 
to  enrich  Egypt.  Tethmosis  1.  made  the  first  of  those  great 
additions  to  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Ammon  at  Karnak  by 
which  the  Pharaohsof  the  Empire  rendered  it  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  existmg  temples  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  Deir  el 
Bahri  also  was  designed  by  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
his  elder  sons  being  dead,  Tethmosis  associated 
Hatshepsut,  his  daughter  by  Ahmosi,  with  himself 
upon  the  throne.  Tethmosis  I.  was  the  first  of  the 
long  line  of  kings  to  be  buried  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes.    At  his  death  another  son  Teth- 


mosis II.  sticoecded  as  the  husband  of  his  half-sister,  but  reigned 
only  two  or  three  years,  during  which  he  warred  in  Nubia  and 
placed  Tethmosis  III.,  his  son  by  a  concubine  £si,  upon  the  throne 
beside  him  (c.  1500  B.C.).  After  her  husband's  death  the  ambitious 
Hatshepsut  assumed  the  full  regal  power;  upon  her  monuments 
she  wears  the  masculine  garb  and  aspect  of  a  king  though  the 
feminine  gender  is  retained  for  her  in  the  inscriptions.  On  some 
monuments  of  this  period  her  name  appears  alone,  on  others 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Tethmosis  Ul.,  while  the  latter  again 
may  appear  without  the  queen's;  but  this  extraordinary  woman 
must  have  had  a  great  influence  over  her  stepson  and  was  the 
acknowledged  ruler  of  Egypt.  Tethmosis,  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  his  mummy  and  the  chronology  of  his  reign,  was 
already  a  grown  man,  yet  no  sign  of  the  immense  powers  which 
he  displayed  later  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  joint  reign. 
Hatshepsut  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  She  restbred  the 
worship  in  those  temples  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  which  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  religious  oppression  and  neglect 
of  t  he  Hyksos.  She  completed  and  decorated  the  temple  of  Deir 
el  Bahri,  embellishing  its  walls  with  scenes  calculated  to  establish 
her  claims,  representing  her  divine  origin  and  upbringing  under 
the  protection  of  Ammon,  and  her  association  on  the  throne 
by  her  human  father.  The  famous  sculptures  of  the  great 
expedition  by  water  to  Puoni,  the  land  of  incense  on  the  Somali 
coast,  are  also  here,  with  many  others.  At  Karnak  Hatshepsut 
laboured  chiefly  to  complete  the' works  projected  in  the  reigns 
of  Tethmosis  I.  and  11.,  and  set  up  two  obelisks  in  front  of  the 
entrance  as  it  then  was.  One  of  these,  still  standing,  is  the  most 
brilliant  ornament  of  that  wonderful  temple.  A  date  of  the 
twenty-second  year  of  her  reign  has  been  found  at  Sinai,  no  doubt 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  co-regency  with  Tethmosis  I. 
Not  much  later,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Tethmosis  III.  is 
reigning  alone  in  full  vigour.  While  she  lived,  the  personality 
of  the  queen  secured  the  devotion  of  her  servants  and  held  all 
ambitions  in  check.  *  Not  long  after  her  death  there  was  a  violent 
reaction.  Prejudice  against  the  rule  of  a  woman,  particularly 
one  who  had  made  her  name  and  figure  so  conspicuous,  was 
probably  the  cause  of  this  outbreak,  and  perhaps  sought  justifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that,  however  complete  was  her  right,  she  had 
in  some  degree  usurped  a  place  to  which  her  stepson  (who  was 
also  her  nephew)  had  been  appointed.  Her  cartouches  began  to 
be  defaced  or  her  monuments  hidden  up  by  other  buildings, 
and  the  same  rage  pursued  some  of  her  most  faithful  servants  in 
their  tombs.  But  the  beauty  of  the  work  seems  to  have 
restrained  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  Then  came  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  Akhenaton,  mutilating  all  figures  of  Ammon  and 
all  inscriptions  containing  his  name;  this  made  havoc  of  the 
exquisite  monuments  of  Hatshepsut;  and  the  restorers  of  the 
XlXih  Dynasty,  refusing  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
queen,  had  no  scruples  in  replacing  her  names  by  those  of  the 
associate  kings  Tethmosis  I .,  II.  or  III.  These  acts  of  vandalism 
took  place  throughout  Egypt,  but  in  the  distant  mines  of  Sinai 
the  cartouches  of  Hatshepsut  are  untouched.  In  the  royal  h'sts 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  Hatshepsut  has  no  place,  nor  is  her 
reign  referred  to  on  any  later  monument.' 

The  immense  energy  of  Tethmosis  III.  now  found  its  outlet 
in  war.    Syria  had  revolted,  perhaps  on  Hatshepsut's  death, 
but  by  his  twenty-second  year  the  monarch  was  ready 
to  lead  his  army  against  the  rebels.    The  revolt ,  headed  TMmoalK 
by  the  city  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  embraced  the  ul 
whole  of  western  Syria.    The  movements  of  Tethmosis 
in  this  first  campaign,  including  a  battle  with  the  Syrian  chariots 
and  infantry  at  Megiddo  and  the  capture  of  that  city,  were 
chronicled  from  day  to  day,  and  an  extract  from  this  chronicle 
is  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of  Karnak,  together 
with  a  brief  record  of  the  subsequent  expeditions.    In  a  series 

*  The  history  of  Hatshepsut  has  been  veiy  obscure,  and  the 
mutilaiiont  of  her  cartouches  have  been  variously  accounted  for. 
Recent  discoveries  by  M.  Legrain  at  Karnak  and  Prof.  Petrie  at 
Sinai  have  limited  the  field  of  conjecture.  The  writer  has  followed 
M  Naville'fl  guidance  in  his  bioeraphy  of  the  queen  (in  T.  M.  Davit. 
The  Tomb  of  HatskopsUH,  London.  1906.  pp.  1  et  seq.),  made  with 
very  full  knowledge  of  the  complicated  data. 
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of  five  carefully  planned  campaigns  he  consolidated  his  conquests 
in  southern  Syria  and  secured  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  (q.v.). 
Kadesh  fell  in  the  sixth  campaign.  In  the  next  year  Tethmosis 
revisited  the  Phoenician  ports,  chastised  the  rebellious  and 
received  the  tribute  of  Syria,  all  the  while  preparing  for  further 
advance,  which  did  not  take  place  until  another  year  had  gone 
by.  Then,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  he  marched 
through  Kadesh,  fought  his  way  to  Carchemish,  defeated  the 
forces  that  opposed  him  there  and  crossed  over  the  Eujihrates 
into  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Mitanni.  He  set  up  a  tablet  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Tethmosis  I.  and  turned  southward,  following 
the  river  as  far  as  Niy  Here  he  stayed  to  hunt  a  herd  of  1 20 
elephants,  and  then,  marching  westwards,  received  the  tribute 
of  Naharina  and  gifts  from  the  Hittites  in  Asia  Minor  and  from 
the  king  of  Babylon.  In  all  he  fought  seventeen  campaigns  in 
Syria  unftl  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  entirely  crushed  in  a  second 
capture  of  Kadesh.  The  wars  in  Libya  and  Ethiopia  were  of 
less  moment.  In  the  intervals  of  war  Tethmosis  III.  proved  to 
be  a  wonderfully  efficient  administrator,  with  his  eye  on  every 
comer  of  his  dominions.  The  Syrian  expeditions  occupied  six 
months  in  most  of  his  best  years,  but  the  remaining  time  was 
spent  in  activity  at  home,  repressing  robbery  and  injustice, 
rebuilding  and  adorning  temples  with  the  labour  of  his 
captives  and  the  plunder  and  tribute  of  conquered  cities,  or 
defugning  with  his  own  hand  the  gorgeous  sacred  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Ammon.  In  his  later  years  some  expeditions  took 
place  into  Nubia.  Tethmosis  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign. '  His  mummy,  found  in  the  cachcile  at  Deir  el  Bahri,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  a  very  old  man.  He  was  the  greatest  Pharaoh 
in  the  New  Empire  if  not  in  all  Egyptian  history. 

Tethmosis  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amenophis  II.,  whom 
he  had  associated  on  the  throne  at  the  end  of  his  reign.    One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  lead  an  army  into  Syria, 
where  revolt  was  again  rife;  he  reached  and  perhaps  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  returned  home  to  Thebes  with  seven  captive 
kings  of  Tikhsi  and  much  spoil.    The  kings  he  sacrificed  to 
Ammon  and  hanged  six  bodies  on  the  walls,  while  the  seventh 
was  carried  south  to  Napata  and  there  exposed  as  a  terror  to  the 
Ethiopians.    Amenophis  reigned  twenty-six  years  and  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Tethmosis  IV.,  who  is  best  remembered  by  a 
granite  tablet  recording  his  clearance  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  •  He 
also  warred  in  northern  Syria  and  in  Cush.    His  son  Amenophis 
III.,  €.  1400  B.C.,  was  a  mighty  builder,  especially  at  Thebes, 
where  his  reign  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  great 
temples,  Luxor  being  his  creation,  while  avenues  of  rams,  pylons, 
&c.,  were  added  on  a  vast  scale  to  Kamak.  *  He  married  a  certain 
Taia,  who,  though  apparently  of  humble  parentage,  was  held  in 
-«a*fc  great  honour  by  her  husband  as  afterwards  by  her  son. 
liT"*^   Amenophis  III.  warred  in  Ethiopia,  but  his  sway  was 
long  unquestioned  from  Napata  to  the  Euphrates. 
Small  objects  with  his  name  and  that  of  Taia  are  found  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  islands  of  Greece.    Through  the  fortunate 
discovery  of  cuneiform  tablets  deposited  by  his  successor  in 
the  archives  at  Tell  el'Amama,  we  can  see  how  the  rulers  of  the 
great  kingdoms  beyond  the  river,  Mitanni,  Assyria  and  even 
Babylonia,  corresponded  with  Amenophis,  gave  their  daughters 
to  him  in  marriage,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
his  friendship.    The  king  of  Cyprus  too  courted  him;  while 
within  the  empire  the  descendants  of  the  Syrian  dynasts  con- 
quered by  his  father,  having  been  educated  in  Egypt,  ruled 
their  paternal  possessions  as  the  abject  slaves  of  Pharaoh.    A 
constant  stream  of  tribute  poured  into  Egypt,  suflficient  to  defray 
the  cost  of  all  the  splendid  works  that  were  executed.    Amenophis 
caused  a  series  of  large  scarabs  unique  in  their  kind  to  be  engraved 
with  the  name  and  parentage  of  his  queen  Taia,  followed  by 
varying  texts  commemorating  like  medals  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom,  his  secondary  marriage  with  Gilukhipa,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Mitanni,  the  formation  of  a-aacred  lake  at  Thebes, 
a  great  hunt  of  wild  cattle,  and  the  number  of  lions  the  king  slew 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.    The  colossi  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  the  Homeric  hero  Menmon,  which  look 
over  the  western  plain  of  Thebes,  represent  this  king  aod  were 


placed  before  the  entrance  of  his  funerary  temple,  the  rest  of 
which  has  disappeared.  His  palace  lay  farther  south  on  the  west 
bank,  built  of  crude  brick  covered  with  painted  stucco.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  Syria  was  invaded  by  the 
Hittites  from  the  north  and  the  people  called  the  Khabiri  from 
the  eastern  desert;  some  of  the  kinglets  conspired  with  the 
invadera  to  overthrow  the  Egyptian  power,  while  those  who 
remained  loyal  sent  alarming  reports  to  their  sovereign. 

Amenophis  IV.,  son  of  Amenophis  III.  and  Taia,  was  peifiaps 
the  most  remarkable  character  in  the  long  line  of  the  Pharaohs. 
He  was  a  religious  fanatic,  who  had  probably  been  high 
priest  of  the  sun-god  at  Heliopolis,  and  had  come  to  |^' 
view  the  sun  as  the  visible  source  of  life,  creation, 
growth  and  activity,  whose  power  was  demonstrated  in  foreign 
knds  almost  as  clearly  as  in  Egypt.  Thrusting  aside  all  the 
multitudinous  deities  of  Egypt  and  all  the  mythology  even  of 
Heliopolis,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cult  of  the  visible  sun-disk, 
applying  to  it  as  its  chief  name  the  hitherto  rare  word  Aton, 
meaning  "sun  ";  the  traditional  divine  name  Harakht  (Horus 
of  the  horizon),  given  to  the  hawk-headed  sun-god  of  HeliopoUs, 
was  however  allowed  to  subsist  and  a  temple  was  built  at  Kamak 
to  this  god.  The  worship  of  the  other  gods  was  officially  recog- 
nized until  his  fifth  year,  but  then  a  sweeping  reform  was  initiated 
by  which  apparently  the  new  cult  alone  was  permitted.  Of  the 
old  deities  Ammon  represented  by  far  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  interests,  and  against  this  long  favoured  deity  the 
Pharaoh  hurled  himself  with  fury.  He  changed  his  own  name 
from  Amenhotp,  *'  Ammon  is  satisfied,"  to  Akhenaton.  "  pious 
to  Aton,"  erased  the  name  and  figure  of  Ammon  from  the 
monuments,  even  where  it  occurred  as  part  of  his  own  father's 
name,  abandoned  Thebes,  the  magnificent  city  of  Ammon,  and 
built  a  new  capital  at  El  Amarna  in  the  plain  of  HcrmopMUs,  on 
a  virgin  site  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This  with  a  large  area 
around  he  dedicated  to  Aton  in  the  sixth  year,  while  splendid 
temples,  palaces,  houses  and  tombs  for  his  god,  for  himself  and 
for  his  courtiers  were  rising  around  him;  apparently  also  this 
"  son  of  Aton  "  swore  an  oath  never  to  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Aton*s  special  domain.  There  are  signs  also  that  the 
polytheistic  word  "  gods  "  was  obliterated  on  many  of  the  monu* 
ments,  but  other  divine  names,  though  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  Akhenaton *s  work,  were  left  untouched  where  they  already 
existed.  In  all  local  temples  the  worship  ot  Aton  was  instituted. 
The  confiscated  revenues  of  Ammon  and  the  tribute  from  Syria 
and  Cush  provided  ample  means  for  adorning  Ekhaton  (Akhe- 
taton),  "  the  horizon  of  Aton,"  the  new  capital,  and  for  richly 
rewarding  those  who  adopted  the  Aton  leaching  fervently. 
But  meanwhile  the  political  needs  of  the  empire  were  neglected; 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Amenophis  III.  were  ntvcr  properly  met;  the  dynasts  in  Syria 
wcre'at  war  amongst  themselves,  intriguing  with  the  great  Iliitite 
advance  and  with  the  Khabiri  invaders.  Those  who  relied  on 
Pharaoh  and  remained  loyal  as  their  fathers  had  done  sent  letter 
after  letter  appealing  for  aid  against  their  foes.  But  though  a 
general  was  despatched  with  some  troops,  he  seems  to  have  done 
more  harm  than  good  in  misjudging  the  quarrels.  At  length  the 
lone  of  the  letters  becomes  one  of  despair,  in  which  flight  to  Egypt 
appears  the  only  resource  left  for  the  adherents  of  the  Egyptian 
cause.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  Egyptian  rule  In  Syria  had 
probably  ceased  altogether.  Akhenaton  died  in  or  about  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  c.  1350  B.C.  He  had  a  family  of 
daughtera.  who  appeared  constantly  with  him  in  all  ceremonies, 
but  no  son.  Two  sons-in-law  followed  him  with  brief  reigns; 
but  the  second,  Tutenkhaton,  soon  changed  his  name  to  Tuten- 
khamfin,  and,  without  abandoning  Ekhaton  entirely,  began  to 
restore  to  Kamak  its  ancient  splendour,  with  new  monuments 
dedicated  to  Ammon.  Akhenaton 's  reform  had  not  reached 
deep  amongst  the  masses  of  the  population;  they  probably 
retained  all  their  old  religious  customs  and  superstitions,  while 
the  priesthoods  throughout  the  country  must  have  been  fiercely 
opposed  to  the  heretic's  work,  even  if  silenced  during  his  lifetime 
by  foree  and  bribes.  One  more  adherent  of  his  named  Ay,  a 
priest,  ruled  for  a  short  time,  but  now  Aton  was  only  one  of  many 
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gods.  At  fength  t  general  named  Harmahib,  who  had  served 
under  Akhcnaton,came  to  the  throne  as  a  whde-bearted  supporter 
of  the  dd  religion;  soon  Aton  and  his  royal  following  suffered 
the  fate  that  they  bad  imposed  upon  Amnion;  their  monumcntii 
were  destroyed  and  their  names  and  figures  erased,  while  those 
of  Ammon  were  restored.  From  the  time  of  Rameses  II.  onwards 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  heretics  were  counted  to  H^rmahib, 
and  Akhenaton  was  described  as  "  that  criminal  of  Akhetaton." 
Harmahib  had  to  bring  order  as  a  practical  man  into  the  long- 
neglected  administration  of  the  country  and  to  suppress  the 
extortions  of  the  official  classes  by  severe  measures.  His  laws  to 
this'end  were  engraved  on  a  great  stda  in  the  temple  of  Kamak, 
of  which  sufficient  remains  to  bear  witness  to  his  hi^  aims, 
while  the  prosperity  of  the  succeeding  reigns  shows  how  wdl 
he  realised  the  necessities  of  the  state.  He  probably  began  also  to 
re-establish  the  prestige  of  Egypt  by  military  expeditions  in  the 
surrounding  countries. 

Harmahib  appears  to  have  legitimated  his  rule  by  marriage 
to  a  royal  princess,  but  it  is  probable  that  Rameses  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded as  founder  of  the  XlXth  Dynasty,  was  not 
closely  related  to  him.  Rameses  in  his  brief  reign  of 
two  years  planned  and  began  the  great  colonnaded 
ban  of  Kamak,  proving  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ideas,  though 
probably  too  old  to  carry  them  out;  this  task  he  left  to  his  son 
Set!  I.,  who  reigned  one  year  with  Us  father  and  on  the  latter's 
death  was  ready  at  once  to  subdue  the  Bedouin  Shasu,  who  had 
invaded  Palestine  and  withheld  all  tribute.  This  task  was  quickly 
accomplished  and  Setl  pushed  onward  to  the  Lebanon.  Here 
cedars  were  felled  for  him  by  the  Syrian  princes,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians paid  homage  before  he  returned  home  in  triumph.  The 
Libyans  had  also  to  be  dealt  with,  and  afterwards  Seti  advanced 
again  through  Palestine,  ravaged  the  land  of  the  Amorites  and 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Hittites.  The  latter,  however,  were  now 
firmly  established  in  the  Orontes  valley,  and  a  treaty  with  Mutallu, 
the  Idng  of  Kheta,  reigning  far  away  in  Cappadocia,  probably 
ended  the  wars  of  Seti.  In  his  ninth  year  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  gold  mines  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Nubia  and  improved  the 
road  thither.  Meanwhile  the  great  work  at  Kamak  projected 
by  his  father  was  going  forward,  and  throughout  Egypt  the 
injuries  done  to  the  monuments  by  Akhenaton  were  thoroughly 
repaired;  the  erased  inscriptions  and  figures  were  restored,  not 
without  many  blunders.  Seti's  temple  at  Abydos  and  his 
galleried  tomb  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  stand  out 
as  the  most  splendid  examples  of  their  kind  in  design  and  in 
decoration.  Rameses  II.  succeeded  at  an  early  age 
and  reigned  sixty-seven  years,  during  which  he 
finished  much  that  was  begun  by  Seti  and  filled  all 
Egypt  and  Nubia  with  his  ovm  monuments,  some  of  them  beauti- 
ful, but  most,  necessarily  entrusted  to  inferior  workmen,  of 
coarse  execution.  The  excavation  of  the  rock  temple  of  Abu 
Simbel  and  the  completion  of  the  great  hall  of  Kamak  were  his 
greatest  achievements  in  architecture.  His  wars  began  in  his 
second  year,  their  field  comprising  the  Nubians,  the  Libyans, 
the  Syrians  and  the  Hiitites.  In  his  fifth  year,  near  Kadcsh 
on  the  Orontes,  his  army  was  caught  unprepared  and  divided 
by  a  stroAg  force  of  chariots  of  the  Hittites  and  their  allies^  and 
Rameses  himself  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  but 
through  his  personal  courage  the  enemy  was  kept  at  bay  till 
reinforcements  came  up  and  turned  the  disaster  into  a  victory. 
The  incidents  of  this  episode  were  a  favourite  subject  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  his  temples,  where  their  representation  was  accompanied 
by  a  poetical  version  of  the  affair  and  other  explanatory  inscrip- 
tions. Kadesh,  however,  was  not  captured,  and  after  further 
contests,  in  his  twenty-first  year  Rameses  and  the  Hittite  king 
Khattusil  (Kheta-sar)  made  peace,  with  a  defensive  alliance 
against  foreign  aggression  and  internal  revolt  (see  Hittxtes). 
"nianks  to  Winckler's  discoveries,  the  cuneiform  text  of  this 
treaty  from  Boghaz  Keui  can  now  be  compared  with  the  hiero- 
glyphic text  at  Kamak.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year,  c.  1350  B.C., 
Khattusil  with  his  friend  or  subject  the  king  of  Kode  came  from 
bis  distant  capital  to  see  the  wonders  of  Egypt  in  person,  bringing 
one  of  his  daughters  to  be  wife  of  the  splendid  Pharaoh. 


Rameses  n.  paid  much  attention  to  the  Delta,  which  had  been 
neglected  until  the  days  of  Seti  I.,  and  resided  there  constantly; 
the  temple  of  Tanis  must  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned 
by  him;  a  colossus  of  the  king  placed  here  was  over  90  ft.  in 
height,  exceeding  in  scale  even  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  colossi 
which  he  had  erected  in  his  mortuary  temple  of  the  Ramesseum. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  long  reign  the  vigilance  and  energy  of 
the  old  king  diminished.  'Hie  military-spirit  awakened  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Hyksos  had  again  departed  from  the  Egyptian 
nation;  mercenaries  from  the  Sudan,  from  Libya  and  from  the 
northern  nations  supplied  the  armies,  while  foreigners  settled  in 
the  rich  lands  of  the  Delta  ami  hanied  the  coasts.  It  was  a 
time  too  when  the  movements  of  the  nations  that  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  ancient  worid  were  about  to  be  particulady  active. 
Mineptah,  e.  122$  bjc.,  succeeding  his  father  Rameses  II.,  had 
to  fight  many  battles  for  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom  and 
empire.  Apparently  most  of  the  fighting  was  finished  by  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign;  in  hu  mortuary  temple  at  Thebes  he  set 
up  a  stela  of  that  date  recording  a  great  victory  over  the  Libyan 
Immigrants  and  invaders,  which  rendered  the  much  harried 
land  of  Egypt  safe.  The  last  lines  piicturo  this  condition  with 
the  crushing  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Libya  was  wasted,  the 
Hittites  pacified,  Canaan,  Ashkelon  (Ascalon),  Geser,  Yenoam 
sacked  and  plundered:  "Ia«d  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not, 
Khor  (Palestine)  has  become  a  widow  (without  protector)  for 
Egypt.''  The  Libyans  are  accompanied  by  allies  whose  names, 
Sherden,  Shekelesb,  Ekwesh,  Lukku,  Tercsh,  suggest  identifica- 
tions with  Sardinians,  Siccfs,  Achaeans,  Lycians  and  Tyrseni 
or  Etruscans.  The  Sherden  had  been  in  the  armies  of 
Rameses  II.,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  remarkable  helmets 
and  apparently  body  armour  of  metal.  The  Lukku  are  certainty 
the  same  as  the  Lycians.  Probably  they  were  all  sea-rovers 
from  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were 
willing  to  leave  their  ships  and  join  the  Libyans  in  raids  on  the 
rich  lands  of  Egypt.  Mineptah  was  one  of  the  most  unconsdon- 
able  usurpers  of  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors,  including 
those  of  his  own  father,  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  set  him 
the  example.  The  coarse  cutting  of  his  cartouches  contrasts  with 
the  splendid  finish  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  work  which  they 
disfigure.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  due  to  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  priests  and  people,  leading  them  to 
rededicate  the  monuments  in  the  name  of  their  deliverer,  or  a 
somewhat  insane  desire  of  the  king  to  perpetuate  his  own  memory 
in  a  singularly  unfortunate  manner.  Mineptah,  the  thirteenth 
son  in  the  huge  family  of  Rameses,  must  have  been  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne;  after  his  first  years  of  reign  his  energies 
gave  way,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  quick  succession  of  inglorious 
rulers,  Seti  II.,  the  queen  Tuosri,  Amenmesse,  Siptah;  the  names 
of  the  last  two  were  erased  from  their  monuments. 

A  great  papyrus  written  after  the  death  of  Rameses  III.  and 
recording  his  gifts  to  the  temples  briefly  reviews  the  conditions 
of  these  troublous  times.  "  The  land  of  Egypt  was 
in  the  hands  of  chiefs  and  rulen  of  towns,  great  and  Ofygufy, 
small  slaying  each  other;  afterwards  a  certain  Syrian 
made  himself  chief;  he  made  the  whole  land  tributary  before 
him;  he  united  his  companions  and  plundered  their  property 
(Le.  of  the  other  chiefs).  They  made  the  gods  like  men,  and  no 
offerings  were  presented  in  the  temples.  But  when  the  gods 
inclined  themselves  to  peace  .  .  .  they  established  their  son 
Selenkhot  (Setnekht)  to  be  ruler  of  every  land."  Of  the  Syrian 
occupation  we  know  nothing  further  Setenkhot,  c.  1200  B.C., 
had  a  very  short  reign  and  was  not  counted  as  legitimate,  but 
he  established  a  lasting  dynasty  (probably  by  conciliating  the 
priesthood).  He  was  father  of  Rameses  III.,  who  revived  the 
glories  of  the  empire.  The  dangers  that  menaced  Egypt  now 
were  similar  to  those  which  Mineptah  had  to  meet  at  his  accession. 
Again  the  Libyans  and  the  "  peoples  of  the  sea  "  were  acting 
in  concert.  'Hie  latter  now  comprised  Peleset  (the  Cretans, 
ancestors  of  the  Philistines),  Thekel,  Shekelesb,  Denyen 
(Danaoi?)  and  Weshesh;  they  had  invaded  Syria  from  Asia 
Minor,  reaching  the  Euphrates,  destroying  the  Hittite  cities 
and  progressing  southwards,  while  their  shii»  gathered  plunder 
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from  the  coasts  of  the  Delta.  Thb  fleet  joiiied  the  Libyan 
invaders,  but  was  overthrown  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  ranlks  there  actually  served  many  Sherden  and  Kehaka, 
Sardinian  and  Libyan  mercenaries.  Egypt  itself  was  thus  clear 
of  enemies;  but  the  chariots  and  warriors  of  the  Philistines  and 
their  associates  were  advancing  through  Syria,  their  families 
and  goods  following  in  ox<arts,  and  their  ships  accompanying 
them  along  the  shore.  Rameses  led  out  his  army  and  fleet 
against  them  and  struck  them  so  decisive  a  blow  that  the  migrat- 
ing swarm  submitted  to  his  rule  and  paid  him  tribute.  In  his 
eleventh  year  another  Libyan  invasion  had  to  be  met,  and  his 
suaerainty  in  Palestine  forcibly  asserted.  His  vigour  was  equal 
to  all  these  emergencies  and  the  later  years  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  peace.  Rameses  IIL,  however,  was  not  a  great  ruler. 
He  was  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  decadence,  imtutive  rather 
than  originating.  It  is  evident  that  Rameses  IL  was  the  model 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  conform,  and  he  did  not  attempt 
to  preserve  himself  from  the  weakening  influences  of  priestcraft. 
To  the  templa  he  not  only  restored  the  property  which  had  been 
given  to  them  by  former  kings,  but  he  also  added  greatly  to  their 
wealth;  the  Theban  Ammon  naturally  received  by  far  the 
greatest  share,  more  than  those  of  all  the  other  gods  together. 
The  land  held  in  the  name  of  different  deities  is  estimated  at 
about  15%  of  the  whole  of  Egypt;  various  temples  of  Ammon 
owned  two-thirds  of  this,  Re  of  Heliopolis  and  Puh  of  Memphis 
being  the  next  in  wealth.  His  palace  was  at  Medinet  ^abu  on 
the  west  bank  of  Thebes  in  the  south  quarter;  and  here  he 
built  a  great  temple  to  Ammon,  adorned  with  scenes  from  his 
victories  and  richly  provided  with  divine  offerings.  Although 
Egypt  probably  was  prosperous  on  the  whole,  there  was  un* 
doubtedly  great  distress  amongst  certain  portbns  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  read  in  a  papyrus  of  a  strike  of  starving  bbourers  in 
the  Theban  necropolis  who  would  not  work  until  com  was  given 
to  them,  and  apparently  the  government  storehouse  was  empty 
at  the  time,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  bad  Nile.  Shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  old  king  a  plot  in  the  harem  to  assassinate  him, 
and  apparently  to  place  one  of  his  soni  on  the  throne,  was  dis- 
covered and  its  investigation  ordered,  leading  after  his  death  to 
the  condemnation  of  many  high-placed  men  and  women.  Nine 
kings  of  the  name  of  Rameses  now  followed  each  other  ingloriously 
in  the  space  of  about  eighty  years  to  the  end  of  the  XXth 
Dynasty,  the  power  of  the  high  priests  of  Ammon  ever  growing 
at  their  expense.  At  this  time  the  Theban  necropolis  was  being 
more  systematically  robbed  than  ever  before.  Under  Rameses 
IX.  an  investigation  took  place  which  showed  that  one  of  the 
royal  tombs  before  the  western  cliffs  had  been  completely 
ransacked  and  the  mummies  burnt.  Three  years  later  the 
Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  was  attacked  and  the  sepulchres 
of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  were  robbed. 

The  authority  of  the  hist  king  of  the  XXth  Dynasty, 
Rameses  XII.,  was  diadowy.  Hiihor,  the  high  priest  in  his 
-^  reign,  gradually  gathered  into  his  own  hands  all  real 

DtUMio  power,  and  succeeded  him  at  Thebes,  c.  iioo  B.C., 
Dyatuthai  while  a  prince  at  Tanis  named  Smendes  (Esbent^ti) 
JfJJJf  founded  a  separate  dynasty  in  the  Delta  (Dynasty 
'"^^  XXL).    From  this  period  dates  a  remarkable  papyrus 

containing  the  report  of  an  envoy  named  Unamdn,  sent  to  Syria 
by  Hrihor  to  obtain  cedar  timber  from  Byblus.  He  took  with 
him  an  image  of  Ammon  to  bestow  life  and  health  on  the  prince 
of  Byblus,  but  apparently  no  other  pro^swn  for  the  journey 
or  for  the  negotiations  beyond  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Smendes  and  a  little  gold  and  silver.  Smendes  had  trading  ships 
in  the  Phoenician  ports,  but  even  his  influence  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  other  commercial  or  pirate  centres,  while  Hrihor  was 
of  no  account  except  In  so  far  as  he  might  pay  well  for  the  cedar 
wood  he  required.  UnamAn  was  robbed  on  the  voyage,  the  prince 
of  Byblus  rebuffed  him,  and  when  at  last  the  latter  agreed  to 
provide  the  timber  it  was  only  in  exchange  for  substantial  gifts 
hastily  sent  for  from  Egypt  (including  rolls  of  papyrus)  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  follow.  The  prince,  however,  seems  to  have 
acknowledged  to  some  extent  the  divinity  of  Ammon  and  the 
debt  owed  by  Phoenicia  to  Egyptian  culture,  and  pitied  the  many 


misfortttnes  of  UnamAn.  The  narrative  shows  the  feebleness  of 
Egypt  abroad.  The  Tanite  line  of  kings  generally  had  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  high  priesU  of  Thebes;  the  descendants  of  Hrihor, 
however,  sometimes  by  marriage  with  princesses  of  the  other  line, 
could  assume  cartouches  and  royal  titles,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  ruled  the  whole  of  EgypL  Ethiopia  may  have  been 
ruled  with  the  Thebais,  but  the  records  of  the  time  are  very 
scanty.  Syria  was  wholly  lost  to  Egypt.  The  mummies  from 
the  despoiled  tombs  of  the  kings  were  the  object  of  much  anxious 
care  to  the  kings  of  this  dynasty;  afiec  being  removed  from  one 
tomb  to  another,  they  were  finally  deposited  in  a  shaft  near  the 
temple  of  Deir  el  Bahri,  where  they  remained  for  nearly  three 
thousand  years,  until  the  demand  for  antiquities  at  last  brought 
the  plunderer  once  more  to  their  hiding-place;  eventually  they 
were  all  secured  for  the  Cairo  museum,  where  they  may  now  be 
seeiL 

Libyan  soldiers  had  long  been  employed  in  the  army,  and 
their  military  chiefs  settled  in  the  large  towns  and  acquired 
wealth  and  power,  while  the  native  rulers  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
The  Tanite  dynasty  may  have  risen  from  a  Libyan  stock,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it;  the  XXIInd  Dynasty  are  clearly 
from  their  names  of  foreign  extraction,  and  their  genealogy  in- 
dicates distinctly  a  Libyan  military  origin  in  a  family  of  rulers  of 
Heracleopolis  Magna,  in  Middle  Egypt.  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  I., 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  c.  950  B.C.,  seems  to  have  fixed  his 
rnkience  at  Bubastis  in  the  Delta,  and  his  son  married  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  Heracleopolis 
seems  henceforth  for  levenl  centuries  to  have  been  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt,  which  was  considered  as  a  more  or  less  distinct 
province.  Sheshonk  secured  Thebes,  making  one  of  his  sons 
high  priest  of  Ammon,  and  whereas  Solomon  appears  to  have 
dealt  with  a  king  of  Egypt  on  something  like  an  equal  footing, 
Sheshonk  re-established  Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine  and  Nubia, 
and  his  expedition  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  subdued  Israel 
as  well  as  Judah,  to  judge  by  the  hst  of  dty  names  which  he 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karnak.  Oaorkon  I. 
inherited  a  prosperous  kingdom  from  his  father,  but  no  further 
progress  was  made.  It  required  a  strong  hand  to  curb  the 
Libyan  chieftains,  and  divisions  soon  began  to  show  themselves 
in  the  kingdom.  The  XXIInd  Dynasty  lasted  through  many 
generations;  but  there  were  rival  kings,  and  M.  Legrain  thinks 
that  he  has  proof  that  the  XXIIIrd  Dynasty  was  contempor- 
aneous with  the  end  of  the  XXIInd.  The  kings  of  the  XXIIIrd 
Dynasty  had  little  hold  upon  the  subject  princes,  who  spent  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  feuds  amongst  themselves.  A  native 
kingdom  had  meanwhile  been  established  in  Ethiopia.  Our 
first  knowledge  of  it  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  Ethiopian  king 
Pankhi  already  held  the  Thebais.  The  energetic  prince  of  Sals, 
Tefnakht,  followed  by  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Delta,  subdued 
most  of  Middle  Egypt,  and  by  uniting  these  forces  threatened 
the  Ethi<H>ian  border.  Heracleopolis  Magna,  however,  with  its 
petty  king  Pefteuaubasti,  held  out  against  Tefnakht,  and 
Pankhi  coming  to  its  aid  not  only  drove  Tefnakht  out  of  Middle 
Egypt,  but  also  captured  Memphis  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  princes  and  chiefs;  in  all  these  included  four  "  kings  " 
and  fourteen  other  chiefs.  According  to  Diodorus  the  Ethiopian 
state  was  theocratic,  ruled  through  the  king  by  the  priests  of 
Ammon.  The  account  is  probably  exaggerated;  but  even  in 
Pankhi's  record  the  piety  of  the  king,  especially  towards  Ammon, 
is  very  marked. 

The  XXIVth  Dynasty  consisted  of  a  single  Saite  king  named 
Bocchoris  (BekerrinO.  son  of  Tefnachthus,  apparently  the  above 

Tefnakht.    Another    Ethiopian    invader,    Shabako  ^^ 

(Sabacon),  is  said  to  have  burnt  Bocchoris  alive.  The  pUJjff* 
Ethiopian  rule  of  the  XXVth  Dynasty  was  now  firmly 
established,  and  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  together 
might  have  been  employed  in  conquest  In  Syria  and  Phoenicia; 
but  at  this  very  time  the  Assyrian  empire,  risen  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  militaiy  greatness,  began  to  menace  Egypt.  The 
Ethiopian  could  do  no  more  than  encourage  or  support  the 
Syrians  in  their  fight  for  freedom  against  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 
Shabako  was  followed  by  Shebitko  and  Shebitku  by  Tirhaka 
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(Tahrak.  T&rtcos).  Tirhaka  was  enerfetic  in  opposing  the 
Assyrian  advance,  but  in  670  B.C.  Esarhaddon  defeated  his 
army  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  captured  Memphis  with  the  royal 
harem  and  took  great  spoil.  "Die  Egyptian  resistance  to  the 
Assyrians  was  probably  only  half-hearted;  in  the  north  esped- 
ally  there  must  have  been  a  strong  party  against  the  Ethiopian 
rule.  Tirhaka  laboured  to  propitiate  the  north  country,  and 
probably  rendered  the  Ethiopian  rule  acceptable  throughout 
Egypt.  Notwithstanding,  the  Assyrian  king  entrusted  the 
government  and  collection  of  tribute  to  the  native  chiefs;  twenty 
princes  in  all  are  enumerated  in  the  records,  including  one 
Assyrian  to  hold  the  key  of  Egypt  at  Pelusium.  Scarcely  had 
Esarioddon  withdrawn  before  llrhaka  returned  from  his  refuge 
in  the  south  and  the  Assyrian  garrisons  were  massacred.  Esar- 
haddon promptly  prepared  a  second  esqiedition,  but  died  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  in  668  B.C.;  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  sent  it  forward, 
routed  Tirhaka  and  reinstated  the  governors.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Necho  (Niku),  king  of  Sais  and  Memphis,  father  of 
Psammetichus,  the  founder  of  the  XXVIth  Dynasty.  We  next 
hear  that  correspondence  with  Hrhaka  was  intercepted,  and 
that  Necho,  together  with  Pekrilr  of  Psapt  (at  the  entrance  to 
the  Wadi  Tumilat)  and  the  Assyrian  governor  of  Pelusium,  was 
taken  to  Nineveh  in  chains  to  answer  the  charge  of  treason. 
Whatever  may  have  occurred,  it  was  deemed  politic  to  send 
Necho  back  loaded  with  honours  and  surrounded  by  a  retmue 
of  Assyrian  officials.  Upper  Egypt,  however,  was  loyal  to  Tirhaka, 
and  even  at  Memphis  the  burial  of  an  Apis  bull  was  dated  by 
the  priests  as  in  his  reign.  Immediately  afterwards  he  died. 
His  nephew  Tandamane,  received  by  the  Upper  country  with 
acclamations,  besieged  and  captur^  Memphis,  Necho  being 
probably  slain  in  the  encounter.  But  in  661  (?)  Assur-bam'-pal 
drove  the  Ethiopian  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  pursued  him  up  the 
Nile  and  sacked  Thebes.  This  was  the  hst  and  most  tremendous 
visitation  of  the  Assyrian  scourge. 

Psammetichus  (Psammfitk),  664-6x0  B.C.,  the  son  of  Necho, 
succeeded  his  father  as  a  vassal  of  Assyria  in  his  possessions  of 
Memphis  and  Sais,  allied  himself  with  Gyges,  king  of 
Ljrdia,  and  aided  by  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries, 
extended  and  consolidated  his  power.*  By  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  he  was  in  full  possession  of  Thebes.  Assur- 
bani-pal*s  energies  throughout  this  crisis  were  entirely  occupied 
with  revolts  nearer  home,  in  Babylon,  Elam  and  Arabia.  The 
Assyrian  arms  again  triumphed  everywhere,  but  at  the  cost  of 
complete  exhaustion.  Under  the  firm  and  wise  rule  of  Psam- 
metichus, Egypt  recovered  its  prosperity  after  the  terrible  losses 
inflicted  by  internal  wars  and  the  decade  of  Assyrian  invasions. 
The  revenue  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Psammetichus 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  with  three  strong  garrisons, 
placing  the  lom'an  and  Carian  mercenaries  especially  at  the 
Pdusiac  Daphnae  in  the  N.E.,  from  which  quarter  the  most 
fohnidable  enemy  was  likely  to  appear.  The  Assyrians  did  not 
move  against  him,  but  a  great  Scythian  horde,  destrojring  all 
before  it  in  its  southward  advance.  Is  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  turned  back  by  presents  and  entreaties.  Diplomacy 
backed  up  by  vigorous  preparations  may  have  deterred  the 
Scythians  from  the  dangerous  enterprise  of  crossing  the  desert 
to  Egypt.  Before  his  death  Psammetichus  had  advanced  into 
southern  Palestine  and  captured  Azotus. 

When  Pkammetichus  began  to  reign  the  situation  of  Egypt 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  under  the  Empire. 
The  development  of  trade  In  the  Mediterranean  and  contact 
with  new  peoples  and  new  dvilixations  in  peace  and  war  had 
f^en  birth  to  new  ideas  among  the  Egyptians  and  at  the  same 
time  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  The  Theban 
supremacy  was  gone  and  the  Delta  was  now  the  wealthy  and 
progressive  part  of  Egypt;  piety  increased  amongst  the  masses, 
onenterprising  and  unwarUke,  but  proud  of  their  illustrious 
antiquity,  lliebes  and  Ammon  and  the  traditions  of  the  Empire 
favoured  too  much  now  of  the  Ethiopian;  the  priests  of  the 
Mcmphite  and  Deltaic  dynasty  thereupon  turned  deliberately 

'This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  time  vaguely  represented  by 
the  Dodeearchy  of  Hcrodotosu 
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for  their  modeb  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  supremacy  of 
Memphis,  and  the  sculptures  and  texts  on  tomb  and  temple  had 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
In  other  than  religious  matters,  however,  the  Egyptians  were 
inventing  and  perhaps  borrowing.  To  enumerate  a  few  examples 
of  this  which  are  already  definitely  known:  we  find  that  the 
forms  of  legal  and  business  documents  became  more  precise; 
the  mechanical  arts  of  casting  in  bronze  on  a  core  and  of  moulding 
figures  and  pottery  were  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excel- 
lence; and  portraiture  in  the  round  on  its  highest  plane  was  better 
than  ever  before  and  admirably  lifelike,  revealing  careful  study 
of  the  external  anatomy  of  the  individual. 

Psammetichus  died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Necho,  6 xo-594  b.c  Taking  advantage 
of  the  helpless  state  of  the  Assyrians,  whose  capital  was  assailed 
by  the  Modes  and  the  Babylonians,  the  new  Pharaoh  prepared 
an  expedition  to  recover  the  andent  possessions  of  the  Empire 
in  Syria.  Josiah  alone,  faithful  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  opposed 
him  with  his  feeble  force  at  Megiddo  and  was  easily  overcome 
and  skin.  Necho  went  forward  to  the  Euphrates,  put  the  land 
to  tribute,  and,  in  the  case  of  Judah  at  any  rate,  filled  the  throne 
with  his  own  nominee  (see  Jeboiakiii).  The  fall  of  Nineveh 
and  the  division  of  the  spoil  gave  to  Nabopolasser,  king  of 
Babylon,  the  inheritance  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  west,  and  he  at 
once  despatched  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to  fight  Necho.  The 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  forces  met  at  Carchemish  (605),  and 
the  rout  of  the  latter  was  so  complete  that  Necho  relinquished 
Syria  and  might  have  lost  Egypt  as  well  had  not  the  death  of 
Nabopolasser  recalled  the  victor  to  Babylon.  Herodotus  relates 
that  in  Necho's  rdgn  a  Phoenidan  ship  despatched  from  Egypt 
actually  drcumnavigated  Africa,  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  complete  a  canal  through  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  whidi  connected 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  way  of  the  Lower  Egyptian 
Nile.  (See  SiTCZ.)  The  next  king,  Psammetichus  II.,  594- 
589  B.C.,  according  to  one  account  made  an  expedition  to  Syria 
or  Phoenicia,  and  apparently  sent  a  mercenary  force  into  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Abu  Sinibel.  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries),  589-570  B.C., 
fomented  rebellion  against  the  Babylonian  suzerainty  in  Judah, 
but  accomplished  little  there.  Herodotus,  however,  describes 
his  reign  as  exceedin^y  prosperous.  The  mercenary  troops  at 
Elephantine  mutinied  and  attempted  to  desert  to  Ethiopia, 
but  were  brought  back  and  punished.  Later,  however,  a  dis- 
astrous expedition  sent  to  aid  the  Libyans  against  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cyrene  roused  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  the  native 
soldiery  at  favours  shown  to  the  mercenaries,  who  of  course  had 
taken  no  part  in  it.  Amasis  (Ahmoa)  II.  was  chosen  king  by 
the  former  (570-535  B.C.),  and  his  swarm  of  adherents  overcame 
the  Greek  troops  in  Apries'  pay  (see  Avasis).  None  the  less 
Amasis  employed  Greeks  in  numbm,  and  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  thdr  tyrants.  His  rule  was  confined  to  Egypt  (and 
perhaps  Cyprus),  but  Egypt  itself  was  very  prosperous.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years  he  was  threatened 
by  Nebuchadrezzar;  later  he  Joined  the  league  against  Cyrus 
and  saw  with  alarm  the  fall  of  his  old  enemy.  A  few  months 
after  his  death,  535  B.C.,  the  invading  host  of  the  Persians  led 
by  Cambyses  readied  Egypt  and  dethroned  his  son  Psam- 
metichus III. 

Cambyses  at  first  conciliated  the  Egyptians  and  respected 
thdr  religion;  but,  perhaps  after  the  failure  of  his  expedition 
into  Ethiopia,  he  entirely  changed  his  policy,  and  his     j^ 
memory  was  generally  execrated.    He  left  Egypt  so    pHtiam 
completely  crushed  that  the  subsequent  usurpation     ptrioa, 
of  the  Persian  throne  was  marked  by  no  revolt  in  that    i5J2J 
quarter.     Darius,  521-486  B.C.,  proved  himself  a    **'*""'^' 
beneficent  ruler,  and  in  a  visit  to  Egypt  displayed  his  considera- 
tion for  the  religion  of  the  country.    In  the  Great  Oasis  he 
built  a  temple  to  Ammon.   The  annual  tribute  imposed  on  the 
satrapy  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  was  heavy,  but  it  was  probably 
raised  with  ease.    The  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  was 
completed  or  repaired,  and  commerce  flourished.    Documents 
dated  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  years  of  Darius  are 
i  not  nncomnon,  bnt  apparently  at  the  very  end  of  his  rdgn, 
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some  years  after  the  disaster  of  Marathon,  Egypt  was  induced 
to  rebel.  Xerxes,  486-467  B.C.,  who  put  down  the  revolt  with 
severity,  and  bis  successor  Artaxerxes,  466-425  B.C.,  like 
Cambyscs,  were  hateful  to  the  Egyptians.  The  disorders  which 
marked  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  gave  Egypt  another  oppor- 
tunity to  rebel.  Their  leaders  were  Inaros  the  Libyan  of  Marca 
and  the  Egyptian  Amyrtaeus.  Aided  by  an  Athenian  force, 
Inaros  slew  the  satrap  Achaemenes  at  the  battle  of  Paprcmis 
and  destroyed  his  army;  but  the  garrison  of  Memphis  held  out 
and  a  fresh  host  from  Persia  raised  the  siege  and  in  turn  besieged 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  forces  on  the  island  of  Papremis.  At 
last,  after  two  years,  having  diverted  the  river  from  its  channel, 
they  captured  and  burnt  the  Athenian  ships  and  quickly  ended 
the  rebellion.  The  reigns  of  Xerxes  II.  and  Darius  II.  are  marked 
by  no  recorded  incident  in  Egypt  until  a  successful  revolt  about 
405  B.C.  interrupted  the  Persian  domination. 

Monuments  of  the  Persian  rule  in  Egypt  are  exceedingly 
scanty.  The  inscriptions  of  Pefteuauneit,  priest  of  Ncith  at 
Sais,  and  from  his  position  the  native  authority  who  was  most 
likely  to  be  consulted  by  Cambyses  and  Darius,  tells  of  his 
relations  with  these  two  kings.  For  the  following  reigns  Egyptian 
documents  hardly  exist,  but  some  papyri  written  in  Aramaic  have 
been  found  at  Elephantine  and  at  Memphis.  Those  from  the 
former  locality  show  that  a  colony  of  Jews  with  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Yahwch  CJehovah)  had  established  themselves  at 
that  garrison  and  trading  post  (see  Assuan).  Herodotus  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  about  440  B.C.  His  description 
of  Egypt,  partly  founded  on  Hecataeus,  who  had  been  there 
about  fifty  years  earlier,  is  the  chief  source  of  information  for  the 
history  of  the  Saite  kings  and  for  the  manners  of  the  times, 
but  his  statements  prove  to  be  far  from  correct  when  they  can 
be  checked  by  the  scanty  native  evidence.  (F  Ll.  G.) 

Amyrtaeus  (Amncrtais)  of  Sais,  perhaps  a  son  of  Pausiris  and 
grandson  of  the  earlier  Amyrtaeus,  revolted  from  Darius  II. 
c.  405  B.C.,  and  Egypt  regained  its  independence  for 
XXvltUT  *^"^  ^^^^y  years.  The  next  king  NefcurSt 
xxxh  (Nepherites  I.)  was  a  Mendesian  and  founded  the 
XXlXth  Dynasty.  After  llakor  and  Nefeuret  II.  the 
sovereignty  passed  to  Dynasty  XXX.,  the  last  native  Egyptian 
line.  Monuments  of  all  these  kings  are  known,  and  art  flourished 
particularly  under  the  MendesiankingsNekhtharheb(Nectanebes 
or  Nectanebus  I.)  and  Nekhtnebf  (Nectanebes  II.).  The  former 
came  to  the  throne  when  a  Persian  invasion  was  imminent, 
378  B.C.  Hakor  had  already  formed  a  powerful  army,  largely 
composed  of  Greek  mercenaries.  This  army  Nekhtharhcb 
entrusted  to  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  The  Persians,  however, 
succeeded  in  causing  his  recall  and  in  gaining  the  services  of 
his  fellow-countryman  Iphicrates.  The  invading  army  consisted 
of  200,000  barbarians  under  Pharnabazus  and  20,000  Greeks 
under  Iphicrates.  After  the  Egyptians  had  experienced  a 
reverse,  Iphicrates  counselled  an  immediate  advance  on  Memphis. 
His  advice  was  not  followed  by  Pharnabazus;  the  Egyptian 
king  collected  his  forces  and  won  a  pitched  battle  near  Mendes. 
Pharnabazus  retreated  and  Egypt  was  free. 

Nckhtharheb  was  succeeded  by  Tachos  or  Teos,  whose  short 
reign  was  occupied  by  a  war  with  Persia,  in  which  the  king  of 
Egypt  secured  the  services  of  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  under 
the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  and  a  fleet  under  the  Athenian  general 
Chabrias.  He  entered  Phoenicia  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
but  having  offended  Agesilaus  he  was  dethroned  in  a  military 
revolt  which  gave  the  crown  to  Nekhtnebf  or  Nectanebes  II., 
the  last  native  king  of  Egypt.  At  this  moment  a  revolt  broke 
out.  The  prince  of  Mendes  almost  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  new  king.  Agesilaus  defeated  the  rival  pretender  and  left 
Nekhtnebf  established  on  the  throne.  But  the  opportunity  of 
a  decisive  blow  against  Persia  was  lost.  The  new  king, 
Artaxerxes  lU.  Ochus,  determined  to  reduce  Egypt  A  first 
expedition  was  defeated  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Nekhtnebf, 
but  a  second,  commanded  by  Ochus  himself,  subdued  Egypt 
with  no  further  resistance  than  that  of  the  Greek  garrison  of 
Pclusium.  Nekhtnebf,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  them, 
retreated  to  Memphis  and  fled  thence  to  Ethiopia,  340  (?)  B.C. 


Thus  miserably  fell  the  monarchy  of  the  Pharaohs,  after  an 
unexampled  duration  of  3000  years,  or  as  some  think  far  longer. 
More  than  2000  years  have  since  passed,  and  though  Egypt  has 
from  time  to  time  been  independent,  not  one  native  prince  has 
sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs.  "  There  shall  be  no  more  a 
prince  of  the  knd  of  Egypt  "  (Ezek.  xxx.  13)  was  prophesied 
in  the  days  of  Apries  as  the  final  state  of  the  land. 

Ochuj  treated  his  conquest  barbarously.  From  this  brief 
re-establishment  of  Persian  dominion  (counted  by  Manetho  as 
Dynasty  XXXI.)  no  document  survives  except  one  papyrus  that 
appears  to  be  dated  in  the  reign  of  Darius  III. 

See  J.  H.  Breasted,  A  History  «/  Egyplfrom  lA«  Earliest  Tinus  t» 
Ike  Persuui.Conqtust  (New  York  and  London,  1905) ;  A  History  oftho 
Ancient  Egy^tans  (New  York  and  London,  1908);  Ancient  Records 
of  Egypt:  Hutorieat  Documents  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian 
CononeU,  coUeded,  edited  atsd  tran^aied  (5  vols.,  Chicago,  1906-1907) ; 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  A  History  of  Egypt  (from  the  eariiest  times  to  the 
XXXih  Dynasty)  (3  vols.,  London,  1899-1005);  E.  A.  W.  Budge, 
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The  Conquest  hy  Alexander, — When,  in  332  B.C.,  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  entered  Egypt,  he  was  welcomed  as 
a  deliverer.  The  Persian  governor  had  not  forces  enough  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  nowhere  experienced  even  the  show  of 
resistance.  He  visited  Memphis,  founded  Alexandria,  and  went 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  (Oasis  of  Siwa).  The  god 
declared  him  to  be  his  son,  renewing  thus  an  old  Eg>'ptian  con- 
vention or  belief;  Olympias  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
converse  with  Aramon,  even  as  the  mothers  of  Hatshepsut  and 
Amcnophis  III.  are  represented  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Theban 
temples  to  have  received  the  divine  essence.  At  this  stage  of  his 
career  the  treasure  and  tribute  of  Egypt  were  of  great  importance 
to  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  He  conciliated  the  inhabitants 
by  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  their  religion;  he  organised 
the  government  of  the  natives  under  two  officers,  who  must  have 
been  already  known  to  them  (of  these  Petisis,  an  Egyptian,  soon 
resigned  his  share  into  the  charge  of  his  colleague  Doloaspis, 
who  bears  a  Persian  name.)  But  Alexander  designed  his  Greek 
foundation  of  Alexandria  to  be  the  capital,  and  entrusted  the 
taxation  of  Egypt  and  the  control  of  its  army  andtuivy  to  Gredcs. 
Early  in  331  b.c  he  was  ready  to  depart,  and  led  his  forces  away 
to  Phoenicia.  A  granite  gateway  to  the  temple  of  KhnQm  at 
Elephantine  bears  his  name  in  hieroglyphic,  and  demotic  docu- 
ments are  found  dated  in  his  reign. 

The  Ptolemaic  Period. — On  the  division  of  Alexander's 
dominions  in  323  B.C.,  Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
the  founder  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty  (bee  Ptolemies).  Under 
these  rulers  the  rich  kingdom  was  heavily  taxed  to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war  and  to  support  every  kind  of  lavish  expenditure. 
Officials,  and  the  higher  ones  were  nearly  all  Greeks,  were  legion, 
but  the  whole  system  was  so  judiciously  worked  that  there  was 
little  discontent  amongst  the  patient  peasantry.  During  the 
reign  of  Philadelphus  the  land  gained  from  the  bed  of  the  lake 
of  Moeris  was  assigned  to  veteran  soldiers;  the  great  armies 
of  the  Ptolemies  were  rewarded  or  supported  by  grants  of  farm 
lands,  and  men  of  Macedonian,  Greek  and  Hellenistic  extraction 
were  planted  in  colonies  and  garrisons  or  settled  themselves 
in  the  villages  throughout  the  country.  Upper  Egypt,  farthest 
from  the  centre  of  government,  was  probably  least  affected  by 
the  new  influences,  though  the  ^st  Ptolemy  established  the 
Greek  colony  of  Plolemais  to  be  its  capital.  Intermarriages, 
however,  gradually  had  their  effect;  after  the  revolt  of  the 
natives  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  V.,  we  find  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  elements  closely  intermingled.  Ptolemy  I.  had 
established  the  cult  of  the  Momphite  Scrapis  in  a  Graeco- 
Egyptian  form,  affording  a  common  ground  for  native  and 
Hellenistic  worshippers.  The  greater  number  of  the  temples 
to  the  native  deities  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia  (to  ^o  m.  south 
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of  the  Cataract,  within  the  Dodecaschoenus)  were  built  under 
the  Ptolemies.  No  serious  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  Ptole- 
maic  rule  into  Ethiopia,  and  Ergamencs,  the  Helleniztng  king  of 
Ethiopia,  was  evidently  in  alliance  with  Philopator;  in  the 
Dczt  reign  two  native  kings,  probably  supported  by  Ethiopia, 
reigned  in  succession  at  Thebes.  That  famous  city  lost  all  except 
its  religious  importance  under  the  Ptolemies;  after  the  "  de- 
struction "  or  dismantling  by  Lathyrus  it  formed  only  a  series 
of  villages.  The  population  of  £g3rpt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  1. 
is  put  at  7/x>o,ooo  by  Dk)dorus,  who  also  says  that  it  was  greater 
then  than  it  ever  was  before;  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  in  his 
own  day,  it  was  not  much  less  though  somewhat  diminished. 
Civil  wars  and  revolts  must  have  greatly  Injured  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  building 
and  decoration  of  temples  continued  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  and  the  later  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra,  papyri  of  those 
times  whether  Greek  or  Egyptian  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 

Tke  Roman  Period. — In  30  B.C.  Augustus  took  Egypt  as  the 
prize  of  conquest.  He  treated  it  as  a  part  of  his  personal  domain, 
free  from  any  interference  by  the  senate.  In  the  main  lines 
the  Ptolemaic  organization  was  preserved,  but  Romans  were 
gradually  introduced  into  the  highest  offices.  On  Egypt  Rome 
depended  for  its  supplies  of  com;  entrenched  there,  a  revolting 
general  would  be  difficult  to  attack,  and  by  simply  holding  back 
the  grain  ships  could  threaten  Rome  with  starvation.  No  senator 
therefore  was  permitted  to  take  office  or  even  to  set  foot  in  the 
country  without  the  emperor's  special  leave,  and  by  way  of  pre- 
caution the  highest  position,  that  of  prefect,  was  filled  by  a 
Roman  of  cqucstrbn  rank  only.  As  the  representative  of  the 
«nperoT,  this  officer  assumed  the  place  occupied  by  the  king 
under  the  okl  order,  except  that  his  power  was  limited  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  Caesar.  The  first  prefect,  Cornelius  Callus, 
tamed  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  to  the  new  yoke  by  force  of 
arms,  and  meeting  ambassadors  from  Ethiopia  at  PhUae,  estab- 
lished a  nominal  protectorate  of  Rome  over  the  frontier  district, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  later  Ptolemies.  The  third 
prefect,  Gaius  Petronius,  cleared  the  neglected  canals  for  irriga* 
tion;  he  also  repelled  an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians  and  pursued 
them  far  up  the  Nile,  finally  storming  the  capital  of  Napata. 
But  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  Ethiopia.  In  succeeding 
reigns  much  trouble  was  caused  by  jealousies  and  quarrels 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  Augustus  had 
granted  privileges  as  valuable  as  those  accorded  to  the  Greeks. 
Aiming  at  the  spice  trade,  Adius  Gallos,  the  second  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  conquer  Arabia  Felix;  the  valuable  Indian  trade,  however, 
was  secured  by  Claudius  for  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  Arabia, 
and  the  Red  Sea  routes  were  improved.  Nero's  rdgn  especially 
marks  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  prosperity  which  lasted 
about  a  century.  Under  Vespasian  the  Jewish  temple  at  Leonto- 
polis  in  the  Delta,  which  Onias  had  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  PhHometor,  was  dosed;  worse  still,  a  great  Jewish 
revolt  and  massacre  of  the  Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  resulted, 
after  a  stubborn  conflict  of  many  months  with  the  Roman  army 
under  Mardus  Livianus  Turbo,  in  the  virtiud  extermination  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria  and  the  loss  of  aA  their  privileges. 
Hadrian,  who  twice  visited  Egypt  (aj>.  130^  134),  foimded 
AntinoC  in  memory  of  his  drowned  favourite.  From  this  rdgn 
onwards  buildings  in  the  Graeco-Romaii  style  were  erected 
throughout  the  country.  A  new  Sothic  cyde  began  in  kJ>.  139. 
Under  Marcus  Aurelius  a  revolt  of  the  Buodic  or  native  ttoops 
recruited  for  home  service  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the 
native  population  and  was  suppressed  ody  after  seveial  jrears 
of  fighting.  The  Bucolic  war  caused  infinite  damage  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  atad  marks  the  beginning  of  its  rapid 
decline  under  a  burdensome  taxation.  The  province  of  Africa 
was  now  of  equal  importance  with  Egypt  for  the  grain  supply 
of  the  capital.  Avidius  Cassius,  who  led  the  Roman  forces  in  the 
war,  usurped  the  purple,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  armies 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.  On  the  approach  of  Marcus  Aurdius,  the 
adherents  of  Cassius  slew  him,  and  the  clemency  of  the  emperor 
restored  peacb  Afterthedownfallof  Uie  house  of  the  Antoniscs, 


PescennittS  Niger,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Egypt,  wu 
proclaimed  emperor  on  the  death  of  Pertinax  (a.d.  193).  Sevcrua 
overthrew  hb  rival  (a.d.  194)  and,  the  revolt  having  been  a 
military  one,  did  not  puiush  the  province;  in  20a  he  gave  « 
constitution  to  Alexandria  and  the  nomc  capitals.  In  hb  reign 
the  Chrbtians  of  Egypt  suffered  the  first  of  thdr  many  persecu- 
tions. When  Christbnity  was  planted  in  the  country  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  must  very  early  have  gained  adherents  among  the 
learned  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whose  school  of  thought  ^^^^^ 
was  in  some  respects  ready  to  welcome  it.  From  them  ^^7*^*" 
it  rapklly  passed  to  the  Greeks.  Ultimately  the  new 
religion  spread  to  the  Egyptians;  their  own  creed  was  worn  out, 
and  they  found  in  Chrblianity  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  for 
which  their  old  bdtcf  had  made  them  not  unready;  while  the 
social  teaching  of  Christianity  came  with  specbl  fitness  to  a 
subject  race.  The  hbtory  of  the  Coptic  Versk>n  has  yet  to  bo 
written.  It  presents  some  features  of  great  antiquity,  and, 
unlike  all  others,  has  the  truly  popular  character  of  being  written 
in  the  three  dialects  of  the  language.  Side  by  side  there  grew 
up  an  Alexandrian  church,  philosophic,  dbputative,  ambitious, 
the  very  centre  of  Chrbtuin  learning,  and  an  Egyptian  church, 
ascetic,  contemplative,  mystical.  The  two  at  length  influenced 
one  another;  still  we  can  generally  trace  the  philosophic  teachen 
to  a  Greek  origin,  the  mystics  to  an  Egyptian. 

Caracalla,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  massacred  all  the  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Alexandria.  Hb  granting  of  the 
Roman  dtizenship  to  all  Egyptbns  in  common  with  the  other 
provbciab  was  only  to  extort  more  taxes.  Under  Decius, 
A.n.  250,  the  Christians  again  suffered  from  persecution.  When 
the  empire  broke  up  in  the  weak  rdgn  of-  Gallienus,  the  prdect 
Aemilianus,  who  took  the  surname  Alexander  or  Alexandrinus, 
was  made  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Alexandria,  but  was  con* 
quered  by  the  forces  of  Gallien us.  In  hb  brief  reign  of  only  a  few 
months  he  had  driven  back  an  invasion  of  the  Blemmyes.  Thb 
predatory  tribe,  bsuing  from  Nubia,  w»  long  to  be  the  tnror 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Zenobb,  queen  of  Palmyra,  alter  an  unsuccess- 
ful invasion,  on  a  second  attempt  conquered  Egypt,  whkh  she 
added  to  her  empire,  but  k>st  it  when  Aurdian  made  war  upon 
her  (a.d.  979).  The  province  was,  however,  unsettled,  and  the 
conquest  of  Palmyra  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt  (a.d.  373).  Probus,  who  had 
governed  Egypt  for  Aurelian  and  Tacitus,  was  subsequently 
chosen  by  the  troops  to  succeed  Tadtus,  and  b  the  first  governor 
of  thb  province  who  obtained  the  whole  of  the  empire.  He 
expdied  the  Blemmyes,  who  were  dominating  the  whole  of  the 
Thebaid.  Diocletian  invited  the  Nobatae  to  settle  in  the  Dodeca- 
schoenus as  a  barrier  against  thdr  hicurskms,  and  subsidized 
both  Blemmyes  and  Nobatae.  The  country,  however,  was  still 
disturbed,  and  ii^  A.o.  296  a  formidable  revolt  broke  out,  led  by 
Achilleus,  who  as  emperor  took  the  name  Domitius  Domitbnus. 
Piodetian,  finding  hb  troops  unable  to  determine  tl^  struggle, 
came  to  Egypt,  captured  Alexandria  and  put  hb  rival  to  death 
(296).  He  then  reorganized  the  whole  province,  and  the  well- 
known  "  Pompe/s  PiUar "  was  set  up  by  the  grateful  and 
repentant  Alexandrians  to  oommeiporate  hb  gift  to  them  of 
part  of  the  com  tribute; 

The  Coptic  era  of  Diodetian  or  of  the  Martyrs  dates  from 
the  accessfon  of  DiocleUan  (aj>.  384).  The  edict  of  AJ>.  303 
against  the  Chrbtians,  and  those  which  succeeded  if,  were 
rigorously  carried  out  in  Egypt,  where  Fttganism  was  st31 
strong  and  face  to  face  with  a  strong  and  united  church.. 
Galerius,  who  succeeded  Diodetian  in  the  government  of  the 
East,  imphicably  pursued  hb  policy,  and  thb  great  persecution' 
did  not  end  untO  the  persecutor,  perishing,  it  b  said,  of  the  dire 
malady  of  Herod  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  sent  out  an  edict  of 
toleration  (aj>.  311). 

By  the  edict  of  M3an  (a.d.  313),  Constantine,  with  the  agree 
ment  of  hb  colleague  Lidnius,  acknowledged  Chrbtianity  w 
having  at  least  equal  rights  wilhotherrdigions.and  when  he  gained 
sole  power  he  wrote  to  all  hb  subjects  advising  them,  like  him, 
to  become  Christiana  (aj>.  324).  The  Egyptian  Church,  hitherto 
free  from  schism,  was  now  divided  by  a  fierce  oontroveisy. 
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in  which  we  see  two  Greek  parties,  rather  than  a  Greek  and 
an  Egyptian,  in  conflict.  The  council  of  Nicaca  was  called 
together  (aj>.  325)  to  determine  between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
party  of  the  Alexandrian  presbyter  Arius.  At  that  council 
the  native  Egyptian  bishops  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
manly  protest  against  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The 
most  conspicuous  controversialist  on  the  Orthodox  side  was  the 
young  Alexandrian  deacon  Athanasius,  who  returned  home  to  be 
made  archbishop  oC  Alexandria  (a.d.  526).  After  being  four 
times  expelled  by  the  Arians,  and  once  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
he  died,  a.d.  373,  at  the  moment  when  an  Arian  persecution 
began.  So  Urge  «  proportion  of  the  population  had  taken 
religious  vows  that  under  Valens  it  became  necessary  to  abolish 
the  privilege  of  monks  which  exempted  them  from  military 
service.  The  reign  of  Theodosius  I.  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Arianism,  and  this  was  foUowed  by  the  SMpprcssion  of  Pagan- 
ism, against  which  A  final  edia  was  promulgated  a.d.  390.  In 
Egypt,  the  year  before,  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  had 
been  captured  after  much  bloodshed  by  the  Christian  mob  and 
turned  into  a  church.  Generally  the  Coptic  Christians  were 
content  to  build  their  churches  within  the  ancient  temples, 
plastering  over  or  effacing  the  sculptures  which  were  nearest  to 
the  ground  and  in  the  way  of  the  worshippers.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  sealous  in  the  work  of  destruction; 
the  native  religion  was  sJready  dead  and  they  had  no  fear  of  it. 
The  prosperity  of  the  church  was  the  sign  of  its  decay,  and  before 
long  we  find  persecution  and  injustice  disgracing  the  seat  of 
Athanasius.  Cyril,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  (aj>.  41 5),  expelled 
the  Jews  from  the  capital  with  the  aid  of  the  mob,  and  by  the 
murder  of  the  beautiful  philosopher  Hypatia  mark^  the  lowest 
depth  to  which  ignorant  fanaticism  could  descend.  A  schism  now 
produced  lengthened  civil  war  and  alienated  Egypt  from  the 
empire.  The  distinction  between  religion  and  politics  seemed  to 
be  lost,  and  the  government  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  'The 
system  of  local  government  by  citizens  had  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. Offices,  with  new  Byzantine  names,  were  now  admost 
hereditary  in  the  wealthy  land-owning  famUies.  The  Greek 
rulers  of  the  Orthodox  faith  were  unable  to  protect  the  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  these,  being  of  the  Monophysite  persuasion  and 
having  their  own  church  and  patriarch,  hated  the'  Orthodox 
patriarch  (who  from  the  time  of  Justinian  onwards  was  identical 
with  the  prefect)  and  all  his  following.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  the  Blemmyes,  quiet  since  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
recommenced  their  incursions,  and  were  even  joined  in  them  by 
the  Nobatae.  These  tribes  were  twice  brought  to  account 
severely  for  their  misdoings,  but  not  effectually  checked.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  Egypt  fell  without  a  conflict 
when  attacked  by  Chosrolte  (A.p.  616).  After  ten  years  of 
Persian  dominion  the  success  of  Heraclius  restored  Egypt  to 
the  empire,  and  for  a  time  it  again  received  a  Greek  governor. 
The  Monophysites,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Persian 
occupation,,  were  persecuted  and  their  patriarch  expelled.  The 
Arab  conquest  was  welcomed  by  the  native  Christians,  but  with 
it  they  ceased  to  be  the  Egyptian  naticm.  Their  laJnguage  is 
still  used  ill  their  churches,  but  it  is  no  longer- spoken,  and 
its  literature,  which  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  has  been  long 
unproductive.   • 

The  decline  of  Egypt  was  due  to  the  purely  military  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans,  «nd  their  subsequent  alliance  with  the 
Greek  party  of  Alexandria,  which  never  represented  the  country. 
Under  weak  emperors,  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  savages,  and  left  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  barbarism. 
Ecclesiastical  disputes  tended  to  alienate  both  the  native  popula- 
tion and  the  Alexandrians.  Thus  at  last  the  country  was  merely 
held  by  armed  force,  and  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  little 
recognized  beyond  the  capital,  except  where  garrisons  were 
stationed.  There  was  no  military  spirit  in  a  population  unused 
to  arms,  nor  any  disinclination  to  be  relieved  from  an  arbitrary 
and  persecuting  rule.  Thus  the  Moslem  conquest  was  easy. 
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papyri,  see  especially  the  English  publications  of  B.  P.  GrenfeU  and 
A.  S.  Hunt  \iiemmrs  of  the  Craeco-Roman  Branch  «f  the  Egypt 
Exploratian,FMMd) and  F.  G.  Kenyon  (British  Museum  Catalogues]: 
also  Mr  Kcnyon's  annual  summaries  in  the  Archaeological  Report  of 
Ike  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  An  ample  selection  of  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions from  Egypt  b  to  be  found  in  W.  Dittenbereer,  Orientas 
Craeei  inscripliones  seUdaa  (a  vols.,  Leipzig.  iSOyi^^bh  ,      ^  ^ 

(R.  S.  f.\  F.  Ll.  G.) 

9.  Makammedan  Period. 

(i)  Moslem  Conquest  of  Egypt.— In  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  universal  conquest  conceived  |)y  the  founder  of  Islam,  an 
army  of  some  4000  men  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a.d.  639 
sent  against  Egypt  under  the  command  of  *Amr  (see  *Aur-ibn- 
EL-Ass),  by  the  second  caliph,  Omar  I.,  who  had  some  doubt 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  enterprise.  The  commander  marched 
from  Syria  through  El-*Arish,  easily  took  Farama  or  Pclusium, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Bilbcis,  where  he  was  delayed  for  a 
month;  having  captured  this  place,  he  proceeded  to  a  point 
on  the  Nile  called  Umm  Dunain,  the  siege  of  which  also  occasioned 
him  some  difficulty.  After  Uking  it,  he  crossed  the  Nile  to  the 
Fayum.  On  the  6th  of  June  of  the  following  year  (640)  a  second 
army  of  12,000  men,  despatched  by  Omar,  arrived  at  Heliopolis 
(On).  *Amr  recrossed  the  river  and  joined  it,  but  presently  was 
confronted  by  a  Roman  army,  which  he  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Heliopolis  (July  640);  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  siege 
of  Babylon,  which  after  some  futile  attempU  at  negotiation  was 
taken  partly  by  stbrm  and  partly  by  capitulation  on  Good  Friday, 
the  6th  of  April  641,  *Amr  next  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  by  a  treaty  signed 
on  the  8th  of  November  641,  under  which  it  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  agth  of  September  of  the  following  year, 
llie  interval  was  spent  by  him  in  founding  the  dty.Fostat 
(Fus(tt)>  near  the  modem  Cairo,  and  called  after  (he  camp 
{FosMOIum)  occupied  by  him  while  besieging  Babylon;  and  in 
reducing  those  coast  towns  that  still  offered  resistance.  -  The 
Thebaid  seems  to  have  surrendered  with  scarcely  any  opposition. 

The  ease  with  which  this  valuable  province  was  wrenched 
from  the  Roman  empire  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor  of  Egypt,'  Cyrus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  incompetence  of  the  generals  of  the  Roman  forces.  The 
former,  called  by  the  Arabs  Mukatikis  (Muqauqls)  from  his 
Coptic  name  Pkauchios,  had  for  ten  yean  before  the  arrival  of 
'Amr  maintained  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  to 
which  the  bulk  of  the  Copts  belonged.  During  the  siege  of 
Babylon  he  had  been  recalled  and  exiled,  but  after  the  death  of 
Heraclius  bad  been  reinstated  as  patriarch  by  Heradonas,  and 
been  welcomed  back  to  Alexandria  with  general  rejoicing  in 
September  641.  Since  Alexandria  could  neither  have  been 
stormed  nmr  starved  out  by  the  Arabs,  his  motives  for  sitrrender- 
ing  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Egypt,  have  been  variously 
interpreted,  some  supposing  him  to  have  been  secretly  a  convert 
to  Islam.  The  notion  that  the  Arab  invaders  were  welcomed 
and  assisted  by  the  Copts,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  Cyrus,  appears  to  be  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  invaders 
treated  both  0»pts  and  Romans  with  the  same  ruthlessnesa; 
but  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  communitica» 
leading  to  riots  and  even  dvil  war  in  Alexandria  and  elsewhere, 
probably  weakened  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  year  645  with  a  force  under  Manuel, 
commander  of  the  Imperial  forces,  to  regain  Alexandria  for  the 
Byzantine  empiro;  the  dty  was  surprised,  and  hdd  till  the 
summer  of  646,  when  it  was  again  stormed  by  *Arar.  In  654  a 
fleet  was  equipped  by  Constans  with  a  view  to  an  invasion,  but 
it  i^as  repiUsed,  and  partly  destroyed  by  storm.  From  that  time 
no  serious  effort  was  nude  by  the  Eastern  Empire  to  regain  poo- 
session  of  the  country.  And  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of 
the  attempt  by  Maoud  tbc  Arabs  were  actually  assisted  by  the 
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CopU,  who  It  tlie  fint  bid  loaad  lit  Modem  ligbur  thin  Ibt 
Reoianyoke. 

A  quotioii  ofm  dttntrd  by  AnbictulbaniiHbetha  Egypt 

was  Uken  by  ttotm  or  aplluklioa,  but,  w  far  u  the  tnnsier- 

cDce  of  the  country  nu  iccDmpIiihfd  by  tbe  first 

j^^^    Ukini  ol  AlcuDdiii,  thtn  Kcms  no  doubt  that  ihe 

which  conqqered  coounanilia  were  ordinuiLy  taken 
under  Moslem  ptaifttion.  Id  relum  tor  t  Irituie  ol  money 
(/dytfA]  ind  Food  for  Ihc  troops  of  occupilEon  (^licJ-ci'ia'dm), 
the  Chiiitian  mhabilanM  of  £^^1  weie  to  be  eicused  mUituy 
■ervire,  uid  to  be  left  iteo  in  the  obscrvaocc  ol  their  religion 

From  639  lo  0!  Egypl  wu  ■  province  of  the  £utcni  Caliph- 
kle,  uid  wu  ruled  by  governors  sent  from  the  citfo  which  At 
diSercnt  lina  ranlccd  u  capilati.  Like  other  provinces  of  the 
" e,  during  this  period,  able 
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:d  [rem  869  to.  (105,  and  Ihe  Iluhi 
93!-9A(k  In  969  Ihe  Country  was  coiKjueicd  by  Jauhar  (or 
Uie  Fatimite  <^'ph  Uo'iu,  who  tTansfccrtd  hb  capital  from 
Mahdia  ij.t.)  ia  Ihe  Maghrib  to  Cairo.  Thii  dynasty  Luted  till 
1171,  whcB  Egypt  *ai  again  embodied  in  the  Abbiald  emfdie 
by  EUadin,  who,  however,  was  himself  the  founder  of  a  quui- 
iadependcnt  d/natij  called  Ihe  Ayyubita  or  Ayyutada,  which 
lasted  tiH  nsi.  The  Ayyubiles  were  followed  by  Ihe  Mameluke 
dyoastiea,  luually  claisified »» "  '  ' '  "  ■  "     ■■ 
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dnly  of  Abbasid  caliphs,  who  were  in  n 
of  Ihe  Mameluke  sultans,  and  resided  at  Cairo.  In  1 517  Egypt 
became  pari  of  the  OtEonun  empire  and  was  governed  by  pashas 
lent  from  Conilaalinople,  wbose  bBucDCe  about  i]S7  gave  way 
to  that  of  oEEciats  chosen  from  tbe  Mamelukes  who  bore  the  title 
Sheik  al-balad.  After  the  episode  of  ibe  French  occupation, 
government  by  pashas  was  resioicd;  Mcbetnet  All  (ippoinicd 
pasha  in  i8aj]  obtained  (ram  the  Forte  [a  iS4i  the  right  10 
bequeath  tbe  lovertigniy  to  his  descendants,  one  ol  whom, 
Ismail  Pasha,  received  the  title  Khedive,  which  ia  Hill  held  by 
Uebemet  Ali's  descendtcis. 
(1)  Tbe  following  1»  a  list  of  the  goveraore  of  Egypt  in  tbcM 


(a)  D*rimt 
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Mahommtd  b.  ■t-Ath'atli  b.  Vt/bA  al-Khot  1. 141-143  <75^ 

MumiM  b.  Qablabah  b.  ShaUb  aLTal.  14J-144  (7«>-T^)' 
Valid  b.  Hltiin  b.  KaUiah  al-Muhallibl.  lU-iM  (Jfo-Ttfi- 
■Abdallah  b.  'Abdanatmln  h.  Moawiya  b,  Uiulalj,  IJI-ISJ 

Mahomnwd  b.  Abdamfinan  b.  Mo 
MOll  b.  'marr  b.  Rabih  al-Lakhin 

Widifc.  16»  1  "79)- 

Maiiiarb-yuidb.Mafl)llcal.Ru-a _.,,-,,. 

Abll  Salib  Yabvl  b.  Dlwlld  b.  MamdOd.  I61-1U  (779-780). 
SUin  b.  SawUah  al-Tamlnl.  164  (780-781). 
IbrUIm  b.  Sliih  b.  'AH,  iCs-167  (7Si-ii«). 

■■" ■Kh»ih^niI,l67-l68(JB4--- 

Y.  lA(78sY 

|6917SS^»6)- 
■■1  (78<;-7l7). 


jS' 


MOd  b.  Mu'ab  b.  ^Rabi 
Udouhb-'Anrb.'"-  - 
»\  Fadl  b.  Sllih  b. 
-•"•-  '(bSiiab. 


SwblmdB  b. 'AH  al-'Abblsl,  169-171  VjVr-jt; 

MOd  b.  'Id  b.  MOdal-'AbbU.  171-171  (7«7-7S»)- 
Mulaimh  b.  Yihyl  b.  Qurcah  al-BJiill.  173-173  <7«9-790)- 
~  jtuirar.Ardi.  173  (790]. 
t74-l7S  (790). 


MahHInKdb.  Zuhair  ar.Ardi,  173  (790]. 

Dlwikt  b^Yuid  b.  Hlilm  al-MuKaUabf,  t,, 

MOd  b.'It)aI.'Abblri.  17S-176  (790-791). 

Ibrlliim  b,  $alib.  176  (791). 

Sllib  b.  IbrUdm.  176  (79>). 

Abdallah  b.  al-Mu>ayyib  b.  Zuhalr  al  Pahbl,  tl^fll  (79)- 

liUq  b.  Sulaimin  b.  'All  al-'Abblil,  177-178  (793-794), 

'  ■*■-■-■    -  tw  (^MtW). 

(79^798)." 


Ibaidailah  b.  I 
DalbT^taal- 


Abniad  b.  lualll 


aiSiSa'j 


ti  (796-797) — second  til 

'    -  -■'i(797-r-°' 

iB3{79«) 

H.  183-187  (798-803). 

.    ■AbWol,  187-189  (801-*); 

ahommed  b.  Ibrlhup  aU'AobAii, 


AbWol,  187-189  IBoi-Soj). 
I  b.  lbr*h™  .'■*<-i— =    — 

191  (806-808). 


1-193  («o»)- 
5(8o»-8ii). 


tlKr  b.  .I.Aih'alh  b.  Yahyi  al-Tai.  lOS"'**  1*' >-»")■ 
'Abb3db.Mahi>irinHb.Mayylnal-Dalklii,<96- 198(811-813: 
Mnttalib  b.  'Abdallah  b.  MSlik  al-Khudl.  198  (813-S14). 
'AbUi  b.  MQsH  b.  -Islal-'Abbld.  19S-199  (S14). 
Motulib  b.  -Abdallah,  199-900  (814-8111)— icaHKl  tioie. 
Su^bT al-Uakam  b.  VOsid,  »o-»i  (816). 
Sulaimln  b.  ChUib  b.'JIU3  al-B3IUi,  »i  (816-817). 
Sari  b.  al  HaVam,  loi-ioj  (817-810). 
Abu  Nair  MahamrnnI  b.  al-Sari.  109  (S»-8ii). 
'Obaidallah  b.  al-Sari.  lo;-lll  {811-816). 


834-839). 
41-843). 


Abnud  b.  TOIOo.  )S«-I70  (868-SS4). 
Khandrllya  b.  Ab>nad,  17D-381  (884-896). 
Iai<h  b.  Ittiamlr^ra.  3*1  (896). 
Hirflo  b.  KboHilcOya.  183^^91  (896-904). 


ShaiUn  b.  Aftnud.  191  (90s). 
'Id  b.  MahoidDKd  al-NaQshari. 
Mahommed  b.  'Ali  iLKhalanjI, 
'Id  aUNahhari.  I93-T9;  (906H 
TaMn  b.  Abdallah  alKhluri.  n 


KiighUgh.  i 


M.homBMdb,.Tughii|.lUh;d.3>l  (WJ). 

[Abnuti  o.  Kaiihluli,  ill-ill  <9U-914)1. 

Mihamnied  ti-Tuliii.  J>3'U4  (SLM-9tiiJ— KcDnil  liiu 

Hlil'  l>-«l"^i''.  lM-J4i>t»46-960. 

'All  b.  tl-lluhid.  J49-J5S  (961-966). 

KlIQr  b.  AbdiUili  iS-IkAldr,  Tj]-]>7  (966-968). 

Abu'l-Fimrirls  Abnud  b.  'All  b.  Bl^nuhid.  357  (968). 


(f)  ^n«Ult  SnAant.  564-648  (1 169-1 250). 


{fl  flniri  VoauJiilu,  648-792  (1)50-1390). 
S1ujual-i]iiiT,648{i>}0). 

"  "^  '■• "Wl 
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t-Moatlir  sill  ■l^din  Kotui.  6s7-6;8  (ii]i>-i 

r*  (r>6<>-i>7r). 

l-Sa-id  Mtir  il^dla  Btialuh  Khan.  676-A78  (1177- 


W  Bwi/i  Utmiiiika,  784-921  (ijSj-IJI;). 
?*J'"',!^f!  ■'■•'I''  BafqOql,  7»4-8oi  (ijSi-i.wS)  |inl 

by  Hsjji.  791-7911. 
Nlrir  iNJjir  al-din  Fahai).  801 -»o8  (ij9»-li.0Il. 
Mjin^ar  1'liiil.diii  Abdifuii  ('Abd  ■l-'Aiii)].  808-So 
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>n|.  Us-a;'  (1461 -1 467}. 

, , .. JoSalTi?!  (1467). 

ZlhitlTimllrbtaU].  872-873  (1467-1468). 

^n/ K^il  .Tjm  {K*it  itr)\.  B7J-901  (1468-1495)- 

Ni4irlMiilMwiiiKd.9a>-904  (149J-1498). 

Mhi.  Ikiwdhl.  9oi-?is7J?9*-l499» 

Aijnf  (JSntaUU  or  ]>n  BtUi].  90S-9a6  (M99-1I01). 

AihTiit  ItUntah  Chdrl].' 906-911  <i;di-I3i6). 
Aihral  [Tflmlnbcyl,  911  (1J16-IS17}. 

IJi  TuTlilk  CoKnuri  atltr  Ikr  Oluma,  ramim,tL 
KluirBcy.92)(lS.7). 
MuMs(a  Puha.  9>6  (IJ 
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Ibrihim.  9JI  (IJJJ). 
Sulnmin.  931(1517)- 
pawM.  945  liS3»)- 

MihommnTfAl  (IJM). 

l.lOnd«r.o&l(,5<(.l. 

'All  jl-Khidim.  968  (156I). 

'All  it«air97i  11563). 
Mabiodd,  913  (1566). 

a™7|,"'<^{lS73.' 

llian  ■l-Khiaim.  988  (is>0). 

^brlhim,  99>  ('ijjr 

Sinln.  991  (1584). 

l^«-.  SW4  (iJ^S)-,        , 

I.Unl  A^inud,  999  (1591). 

Kujt.  looj  (15951- 

S,iyyid  Malunincd.  loiu  (1596}. 

Khidr.  1006  (.598).   ™'~"°' 

-AK  il-Klatiddr,  1009(1601). 

Ibfahlin.  loil  (iW. 

Mihommed  iI-Kotii.  1013  (1605). 

Mahooini'^^al-I^i.'  1016  (1607). 
Abmadal-DaliiiiUr.  loti  (1613), 

MuguU,  io>8  (1619).  1 

SlaKommcd.  1031  (1621).  S 

ll>rahin>.  1031  ri6>2).  } 

MnnillT  103a  1)614). 
n*irln.  1016  (1616I. 
Mtkonincd.  1017  (1627}. 
Mail,  1010  (1631). 
Khali)  iirBi»>i>;jI.I04i( 
Abnud  il-Karji,  1042  (11 
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Houin,  1085  (1674). 

IJiun  al-Jlnbilit.  10B7  (1676). 

KauD  ai-^billr.  1099  (1688). 
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Mahomintd  Ualub,  1 1 58  ( 1 745). 
AbnuJ  KgruiS.  ii6i~.748S. 
Sharil 'Abdalllh.  1163(1750). 
Mabommol  Amin.  1 166  (1733). 
MusuU,  1166(1753). 
'All  hMm  Oihlu,  1169  (1756). 


Haxin,  1176(1761). 
Mahommnl  Urflu,  '111 

^^Kj^inji'i'llo-, 


■67). 
'Mi. 


hlaliainnicd  b.  IJaldai.  T057 

Vh™<f  iojB{l64S). 

Abd  al-Rabniln.  1061  (1651J. 


Ibritiim  -Anbglrii.  1 1«9  (1775)- 
Mahommnl  'liM.  1190(1776). 

Mjboni'iiicdUlHl?li9S  ln»i)- 
Sharil -AK  Qiuib.  1196(1782). 

MahoianMdSilaVdir.l  1 9*  (i  783). 
Mahommnl  Yeyen.  1200(1785). 
•Abidin  Sharir.  iJol  (1787). 
Ismi!lTllnW:il03<178»f. 

allb(>lHili,  I»9(I794). 
ID   ^akc    T'rlbuhi.     lail 
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presently  restricted  to  Lower  Egypt;  Upper  Egypt,  which  was 
divided  into  three  provinces,  being  assigned  to  Abdalllh  b.  Sa*d, 
OD  whom  the  third  caliph  conferred  the  government  of  Lower 
Egypt  also,  *Amr  being  recalled,  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
extort  from  his  subjects  as  much  money  as  would  satisfy  the 
caliph.  In  the  troubles  which  overtook  the  Islamic  empire  with 
the  accession  of  Othman,  Egypt  was  greatly  involved,  and  it 
had  to  be  reconquered  from  the  adherents  of  Ali  for  Moawiya 
(Mo'awiyah)  by  Amr,  who  in  a.u.  38  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices by  being  reinstated  as  governor,  with  the  right  to  appro- 
priate the  surplus  revenue  instead  of  sending  it  as  tribute  to  the 
metropolis.  In  the  confusion  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
the  Omayyad  caliph  Yazid  the  Egyptian  Moslems  declared 
themselves  for  Abdallilh  b.  2^bair,  but  their  leader  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Ain  Shams  (December  684)  by  Mcrwln  b.  ^akam 
(Merwin  L),  who  had  assumed  the  Caliphate,  and  the  conqueror's 
son  Abd  al-'Az!z  was  appointed  governor.  They  also  declared 
themselves  against  the  usurper  Merw&n  II.  in  745,  whose  lieu- 
tenant al-^autharah  had  to  enter  Foslat  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
In  730  Merwin  II.  himself  came  to  Egypt  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
Abbasids,  but  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  Moslem  population 
had  already  joined  with  his  enemies,  and  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giza  in  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
Abbasid  general,  §4li^  b.  Ali,  who  had  woo  the  victory,  was  then 
appointed  governor. 

During  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Moslem  conquest 
and  the  end  of  the  Omayyad  dynasty  the  nature  of  the  Arab 
occupation  had  changed  from  what  had  originally  been  intended, 
the  establishment  of  garrisons,  to  systematic  colonization. 
Conversions  of  Copts  to  Islam  were  at  first  rare,  and  the  old 
s>'stem  of  taxation  was  maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
lllamic  century.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  a  dinar  petjcddan,  of 
which  the  proceeds  were  used  in  the  first  place  for  the  pay  of  the 
troops  and  their  families,  with  about  half  the  amount  in  kind 
for  the  rations  of  the  army.  The  process  by  which  the  first  of 
these  contributions  was  turned  into  coin  is  still  obscure;  it  is 
clear  that  the  corn  when  threshed  was  taken  over  by  certain 
public  officials  who  deducted  the  amount  due  to  the  state.  In 
general  the  system  is  well  illustrated  by  the  papyri  forming  the 
Schott-Reinhardt  collection  at  Heidelberg  (edited  by  C.H.  Becker, 
1906),  which  contain  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject  from 
Qurrah  b.  Sharik,  governor  from  a.h.  90  to  96.  The  old  division 
of  the  country  into  districts  (nomot)  is  maintained,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  demands  are  directly  addressed 
by  the  governor  of  Egypt,  while  the  head  of  the  community, 
ordinarily  a  Copt,  but  in  some  cases  a  Moslem,  is  responsible 
for  compliance  with  the  demand.  An  official  called  **  receiver  " 
{qabbaJ)  is  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  district  to  take 
charge  of  the  produce  till  it  is  delivered  into  the  public  magazines, 
and  receives  s%  for  his  trouble.  Some  further  details  are 
to  be  found  in  documents  preserved  by  the  archaeologist 
Maqrtzl,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  sum  for  which  each 
district  was  responsible  was  distributed  over  the  unit  in  such 
a  way  that  artisans  and  tradesmen  paid  at  a  rate  similar  to  that 
which  was  enforced  on  those  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  time  the  practice  of  having  the  amount  due 
settled  by  the  community  was  altered  into  that  according  to 
which  it  was  settled  by  the  governor,  or  at  what  time  the  practice 
of  deducting  from  the  total  certain  expenses  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  community  was  abandoned.  The  researches 
of  Wellhausen  and  Becker  have  made  it  dear  that  the  difference 
which  is  marked  in  later  Islam  between  a  poll-tax  ijizyah)  and 
a  land-tax  {khardj)  did  not  at  first  exist:  the  papyri  of  the  ist 
century  know  only  of  the  jizyah.  which,  however,  is  not  a  poll-tax 
but  a  land-tax  (in  the  main).  The  development  of  the  poll-tax 
imposed  on  members  of  tolerated  cults  seems  to  be  due  to  various 
causes,  chief  of  them  the  acquisition  of  land  by  Moslems,  who 
were  not  at  first  allowed  to  possess  any,  the  conversion  of  Coptic 
landowners  to  Islam,  and  the  enforcement  (towards  the  end  of 
the  ist  century  of  Islam)  of  the  poll-tax  on  monks.  The  treasury 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  land-tax,  which  it  would  naturally 
forfeit  by  the  first  two  of  the  above  occurrences,  and  we  read  of 
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various  expedients  being  tried  to  prevent  this  loss.  Such  were 
making  the  Christian  community  to  which  the  proselyte  had 
belonged  pay  as  much  as  it  had  paid  when  his  lands  belonged  to 
it,  making  proselytes  pay  as  before  their  conversion,  or  com- 
pelling them  to  abandon  their  lands  on  conversion.  Eventually 
the  theory  spread  that  all  land  paid  land-tax,  whereas  members 
of  tolerated  sects  paid  a  personal  lax  also;  but  during  the 
evolution  of  this  doctrine  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
conquered  became  more  and  more  strained,  and  from  the  time 
when  the  control  of  the  finance  was  separated  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  country  (a J>.  715)  complaints  of  extortion  became 
serious;  under  the  predecessor  of  Qurrah,  'Abdallah  b.  *Abd  al- 
Malik,  the  country  sultered  from  famine,  and  under  this  ruler  it 
was  unable  to  recover.  Under  the  finance  minister  Obaidallah 
b.  Sjlab^ib  (720-734)  the  first  government  survey  by  Moslems 
was  made,  followed  by  a  census;  but  before  this  time  the  higher 
administrative  posts  had  been  largely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Copts  and  fiUed  with  Arabs.  The  Resentment  of  the  Copts  finally 
expressed  itself  in  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  the  year 
725,  and  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Two  years 
after,  in  order  that  the  Arab  element  in  Egypt  might 
be  strengthened,  a  colony  of  North  Arabians  (Qaisites)  was  sent 
for  and  planted  near  Bilbeis,  reaching  the  number  of  3000 
persons;  this  immigration  also  restored  the  balance  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Arab  race,  as  the  first  imnugrants  had 
belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  South  Arabian  stock.  Mean- 
while the  employment  of  the  Arabic  language  had  been  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  in  706  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  the 
bureaux,  though  the  occasional  use  of  Greek  for  tLis  purpose 
is  attested  by  documents  as  late  as  the  year  780.  Other  revolts 
of  the  Copts  are  recorded  for  the  year  739  and  750,  the  last 
year  of  Omayyad  domination.  The  outbreaks  in  ali  cases  are 
attributed  to  increased  taxation. 

The  Abbasid  period  was  marked  at  its  commencement  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  capital  to  the  north  of  Fostat,  bearing  the 
name  *Askar  or  "  camp."  Apparently  at  this  time  the  practice 
of  farming  the  taxes  began,  which  naturally  led  to  even  greater 
extortion  than  before;  and  a  fresh  rising  of  the  Copts  is  recorded 
for  the  fourth  year  of  Abbasid  rule.  Governors,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  list,  were  frequently  changed.  The  three  officials  of 
importance  whose  nomination  is  mentioned  by  the  historians  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  governor  were  the  commander  of  the 
bodyguard,  the  minister  of  finance  and  the  judge.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  Islamic  century  the  practice  of  giving 
Egypt  in  fief  to  a  governor  was  resumed  by  the  caliph  MamOn, 
who  bestowed  this  privilege  on  'Abdall&h  b.  T^hir,  who  in  827 
was  sent  to  recover  Alexandria,  which  for  some  ten  years  had 
been  held  by  exiles  from  Spain.  'AbdallAh  b.  Jihir  decided  to 
reside  at  Bagdad,  sending  a  deputy  to  Egypt  to  govern  for  him; 
and  this  example  was  afterwards  followed.  la  828,  when 
MamQn's  brother  Mota^im  was  feudal  lord,  a  violent  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  I^auf,  occasioned,  as  usual,  by  excessive  taxa- 
tion; It  was  partly  qudllod  in  the  next  year  by  Mota^im,  who 
marched  against  the  rebels  with  an  army  of  4000  Turks.  The 
rebellion  broke  out  xqscatedly  in  the  following  years,  and  in  831 
the  Copts  joined  with  the  Arabs  against  the  government;  the 
state  of  affairs  became  so  serious  that  the  caliph  MamCLn  himself 
visited  Eg>'pt,  arriving  at  Fostat  in  February  832;  his  general 
Afshtn  fought  a  decisive  battle  with  the  rebeb  at  B^ariid 
in  the  Uauf  region,  at  which  the  Copts  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render; the  males  were  massacred  and  the  women  and  children 
sold  as  slaves. 

This  event  finally  crushed  the  Coptic  nation,  which  never 
again  made  head  against  the  Moslems.  In  the  following  year  the 
caliph  Mota^im,  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body- 
guard, withdrew  the  stipends  of  the  Arab  soldiers  in  Egypt; 
this  measure  caused  some  of  the  Arab  tribes  who  had  been  long 
settled  in  Egypt  to  revolt,  but  their  resistance  was  crushed,  and 
the  domination  of  the  Arab  element  in  the  country  from  this 
time  gave  way  to  that  of  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  belonging 
to  one  nation  or  another,  held  it  for  most  of  its  subsequent 
history.    Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  a  Turkish  general  AshnAs 
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(Ashioas),  who  never  visited  the  country,  and  the  rule  of  in- 
dividuab  of  Turkish  origin  prevailed  till  the  rise  of  the  Fftfimites, 
who  for  a  time  interrupted  it.  The  presence  of  Turks  in  Egypt 
is  attested  by  documents  as  early  as  808.  While  the  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  feudal  lord,  the  finance  minister 
continued  to  be  appointed  by  the  caliph.  On  the 
death  of  Ashnis  in  844  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to 
another  Turkish  general  Itfikh,  but  in  850  this  person 
fell  out  of  favour,  and  the  fief  was  transferred  to  Monta^,  son 
<A  the  caliph  Motawakkil.  In  856  it  was  transferred  from  him 
to  the  vizier  Path  b.  KhSq&n,  who  for  the  first  time  appointed 
a  Turkish  governor.  The  chief  places  in  the  state  were  also 
filled  with  Turks.  The  period  between  the  rise  of  the  Abbasids 
and  the  quasi-independent  dynasties  of  Egypt  was  marked  by 
much  religious  persecution,  occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  <^ 
tome  of  the  caliphs,  the  victims  being  generally  Moslem  sec- 
tarians. (For  Egypt  under  Motawakkil  see  Caupbatb,  §  c 
par.  10.) 

The  policy  of  these  caliphs  also  led  to  severe  measures  being 
taken  against  any  membm  of  the  Alid  family  or  adherents  of 
their  cause  who  were  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 

In  the  3rear  868  Egypt  was  given  in  fief  to  a  Turkish  general 
Bayikbeg,  who  sent  thither  as  his  representative  his  stepson 
A^mad  b.  T^lOn,  the  first  founder  of  a  quasi-inde> 
pendent  dynasty.  This  personage  was  himself  the 
son  of  a  Turk  who,  originally  sent  as  a  slave  to  Bagdad, 
had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the  cah'phs.  A^ad  b. 
Xoltin  spent  some  of  his  early  life  in  Tarsus,  and  on  his  return 
distinguished  himself  by  rescuing  his  caravan,  which  conveyed 
treasure  belonging  to  the  caliph,  from  brigands  who  attached 
it;  he  afterwards  accompanied  the  caliph  Mostaln  into  exile, 
and  displayed  some  honourable  qualities  in  his  treatment  of  the 
fallen  sovereign.  He  found  a  rival  in  Egypt  in  the  person  of 
Ibn  al-Modabbir,  the  finance  minister,  who  occupied  an  inde- 
pendent position,  and  who  started  the  practice  of  surrounding 
himself  with  an  army  of  his  own  slaves  or  freedmen;  of  these 
Ibn  TolQn  succeeded  in  depriving  the  finance  minister,  and  they 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  by  which  he  eventually  secured 
his  own  independence.  Insurrections  by  adherents  of  the  Alids 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  display  his  military  skill;  and 
when  In  870  his  stepfather  died,  by  a  stroke  of  luck  the  fief  was 
given  to  his  father-in-law,  who  retained  Ahmad  in  the  lieutenancy, 
and  indeed  extended  his  authority  to  Alexandria,  which  had  tUI 
that  time  been  outside  it.  The  enterprise  of  a  usurper  in  Syria 
in  the  year  87  a  caused  the  caliph  to  require  the  presence  of 
Al^mad  In  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  quell  it;  and 
although  this  army  was  not  actually  employed  for  the  purpose, 
it  was  not  disbanded  by  Ahmad,  who  on  Us  return  founded  a 
fresh  dty  called  Kat&T,  "  the  fiefs,"  S.E.  of  modem  Cairo,  to 
house  it.  On  the  death  of  Ahmad's  father-in-law  in  the  same 
year,  when  Egypt  was  given  In  fief  to  the  cah'ph's  brother 
Mowaifaq  (famous  for  his  defeat  of  the  Zanj),  Ahmad  secured 
himself  in  his  post  by  extensive  bribery  at  headquarters;  and 
in  the  following  year  the  admuu'stration  of  the  Syrian  frontier 
was  conferred  on  him  as  well.  By  875  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  refuse  to  send  tribute  to  Bagdad,  preferring  to  spend 
the  revenues  of  Egypt  on  the  maintenance  of  ids  army  and  the 
erection  of  great  buildings,  kuch  as  his  famous  mosque;  and 
though  Mowaffaq  advanced  against  him  with  an  army,  the 
project  of  reducing  A^ad  to  submission  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  means.  In  877  and  878  Ahmad  advanced  into  Syria 
and  obtained  the  submission  of  the  chief  dties,  and  at  Tarsus 
entered  into  friendly  rektlons  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor.  During  his  absence  his  son  'Abbfls  revolted 
in  Egypt;  on  the  news  of  1^  father's  return  he  fied  to  Barca, 
whence  he  endeavoured  to  conquer  the  Aghlabite  dominions  in 
the  Maghrib;  he  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  Aghlabite  ruler, 
and  returned  to  Barca,  where  he  was  again  defeated  by  his 
father's  forces  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  882  relations  between  Ahmad  and  Mowaffaq  again  became 
strained,  and  the  former  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  getting  the 
caliph  Mo*tamid  into  his  power,  which,  however,  was  frustrated 


by  Mowaffaq's  vigilance;  but  an  open  rupture  was  the  result, 
as  Mowaffaq  formally  deprived  A^mad  of  his  lieutenancy,  while 
A^mad  equally  formally  declared  that  Mowaffaq  had  forfeited 
the  succession.  A  revolt  that  broke  out  at  T^us  caused  Ahmad 
to  traverse  Syria  once  more  in  883,  but  illness  compelled  him 
to  return,  and  on  the  xoth  of  May  884  he  died  at  his  residence  in 
Kat&'i*.  He  was  the  first  to  esUblish  the  daim  of  Egypt  to 
govern  Syria,  and  from  hia  time  Egypt  grew  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Eastern  caliphate.  He  appears  to  have 
idvented  the  fiction  v^ch  afterwards  was  repeatedly  employed, 
by  which  the  money  spent  on  mosque-buHding  was  supposed  to 
have  been  furnished  by  discoveries  of  buried  treasure. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  wn  KhomArttya,  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  immediatdy  after  his  accession  had  to  deal  with  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  caliph  to  recover  Syria;  this  attempt 
failed  chiefly  through  dissensions  between  the  caliph's  officers, 
but  partly  through  the  ability  of  KhomftrQya's  general,  who 
succeeded  in  winning  a  battle  after  his  master  had  run  away 
from  the  fidd.  By  886  Mowaffaq  found  it  expedient  to  grant 
KhomftrQya  the  possession  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  .frontier 
towns  for  a  period  of  tlurty  3rears,  and  ero  long,  owing  to  the 
disputes  of  the  provincial  governors,  KhomftrQya  found  it  possible 
to  extend  his  domain  to  the  Euphrates  and  even  the  Tigris. 
On  the  death  of  Mowaffaq  in  891  the  Egyptian  governor  was 
able  to  renew  peaceful  relations  with  the  caliphs,  and  receive 
fresh  confirmation  in  his  possessions  for  thirty  years.  The 
security  which  he  thereby  gained  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  costly  buildings,  parks  and  other  Ixixuries, 
of  which  the  chroniders  give  accounts  bordering  on  the  fabulous. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  (^ph,  which  was 
celebrated  at  enormous  expense,  an  arrangement  was  made  giving 
the  fOl^tl  sovereign  the  viceroyalty  of  a  region  extending 
from  Barca  on  the  west  to  Hit  on  the  east;  but  tribute,  ordinarily 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  dinars,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  metropolis. 
His  realm  enjoyed  peace  till  his  death  in  896,  when  he  fell  a 
victim  to  some  palace  intrigue  at  Damascus. 

His  son  and  succestor  Abul-'Asftkir  Jaisb  was  fourteen  years 
old  at  his  accession,  and  bdng  without  adequate  guidance  soon 
revealed  his  incompetence,  which  led  to  his  being  murdered  after 
a  reign  of  six  months  by  his  troops,  who  gave  his  place  to  his 
brother  HftrOn,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age.  In  the  eight 
years  of  his  goverxmient  the  jQlflnid  empire  contracted,  owing 
to  the  revolts  of  the  deputies  which  HftrQn  was  unable  to  quell, 
though  in  898  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a  new  lease  of  the 
sovereignty  in  Egypt  and  Syria  by  a  fresh  arrangement  with 
the  caliph,  involving  an  increase  of  tribute.  The  following  years 
witnessed  serious  troubles  in  Syria  caused  by  the  Carmathians, 
which  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  caliph,  who  at  last 
succeeded  in  defeating  these  fanatics;  the  officer  Mahommed  b. 
Solaimftn,  to  whom  the  victory  was  due,  was  then  commissioned 
by  the  caJiph  to  reconquer  Egypt  from  the  7&lQnids,  and  after 
securing  the  allegiance  of  the  Syrian  prefects  he  invaded  Eg3rpt 
by  sea  and  land  at  once.  Before  the  arrival  of  these  troops 
Hftrtln  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  or  else  in 
an  affray,  and  his  nndc  ShaibSn,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
found  himself  without  the  means  to  collect  an  army  fit  to  grapple 
with  the  invaders.  Fostat  was  taken  by  Mahommed  b.  Solaimftn 
after  very  slight  resistance,  at  the  beginning  of  905,  and  after  the 
infliction  of  severe  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  Egypt  was 
once  more  put  under  a  deputy,  'Isft  al-NausharT,  appointed 
directly  by  the  caliph. 

The  old  regime  was  not  restored  without  an  attempt  made  by 
an  adherent  of  the  TQiQiuds  to  reconquer  Egypt  ostensibly  for 
their  benefit,  and  for  a  time  the  caliph's  viceroy  had  to  quit  the 
capital.  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  authorities  at  Bagdad 
speedily  quelled  this  rebelUon,  and  the  TolQnid  palace  at  Katft'i' 
was  then  destroyed  fn  order  that  there  might  be  nothing  to 
remind  the  Egyptians  of  the  dynasty.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
9x4  Egypt  was  invaded  for  the  first  time  by  a  Ffitimite  force 
sent  by  the  caliph  al-Mahdl  *Obaidallah,  now  established  at 
Kairawftn.  The  Mahdi's  ton  succeeded  in  taking  Alexandria, 
and  advandng  as  far  as  th^  FayOm;  but  once  more  the  Abbasid 
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caliph  Mot  a  powtif nl  anny  to  aasisi  his  viceroy,  and  the  invadeis 
were  driven  out  of  the  countiyasd  ponued  as  faf  as  Barca; 
the  Ffttimite  caliph,  however,  continued  to  maintain  active 
propocanda  in  Egypt.  In  019  Alexandria  was  again  seized  by 
the  Mahdi's  son,  afterwards  the  caliph  ai-Qi'im,  and  while  h^ 
forces  advanced  northward  as  far  as  Ushmunain  (Eshaunain) 
be  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  which  arrived  at  Aleiandria.  This 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  far  smaller  one  sent  by  the  Bagdad 
caliph  to  Rosetta;  but  Egypt  was  not  freed  from,  the  invaders 
tiU  the  year  921,  when  reinforcements  had  been  repeatedly 
sent  from  Bagdad  to  deal  with  them.  The  extortions  necessitated 
by  these  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  the  incompetence 
of  the  viceroys  brought  Egypt  at  uis  time  into  a  miserable 
condition;  anid  the  numerous  political  crises  at  Bagdad  pre- 
vented (oi  a  time  any  serious  measures  being  taken  to  improve 
It.  After  a  druggie  between  vhrioos  pretenders  to  the  vice* 
royalty,  in  which  some  pitched  battles  were  fought,  Mahommed 
b.  t^hj,  son  of  a  TQlOnid  prefect  of  Damascus,  was  sent  by  the 
caliph  to  restore  order;  he  had  to  force  his  entrance  into  the 
country  1^  an  engagement  with  one  of  the  pretenders,  Ihn 
Kaighlagh,  in  whidb  he  was  victorious,  and  entered  Fostat  in 
August  935. 

Mahommed  b.  TNigl^J  ^"^b*  ^^  founder  of  the  IkshkU  dynasty, 
so  called  from  the  title  Ikshid,  conferred  on  him  at  his  rdiquest 
by  the  caliph  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the 
governorship  of  Egypt;  it  is  said  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  "  king  "  in  Ferghana^  whence  this  pernrn's 
ancestors  had  come  to  enter  the  service  of  the  caliph  M«ta$im. 
He  had  himself  served  under  the  governor  ol  Egypt,  Takhi, 
whose  son  he  di^laced,  in  various  capacities,  and  had  afterwards 
hdd  various  governorships  in  Syria.  One  of  the  historians 
represents  his  appointment  to  Egypt  as  effected  by  bribery  and 
even  forgery.  He  united  in  his  person  the  offices  of  governor 
and  minister  of  finance,  which  haid  been  separate  since  the  time 
of  the  TlUflmda.  He  endeavoured  to  replenish  the  tieasmy  not 
only  by  extreme  economy,  but  by  inflicting  fines  on  a  vast  scak 
on  persons  who  had  held  offices  under  his  predecessor  and  others 
who  had  rendered  themselves  suspect.  The  disaffected  in  Fgypt 
kept  up  communications  with  tl»  Ffttimites,  agsinst  whom  the 
Ikshid  collected  a  vast  army,  which,  however,  had  firtt  to  be 
employed  in  resisting  an  invasion  of  Egypt  threatened  by  Ibn 
RAiq,  an  adventurer  who  had  seised  Syria;  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  at  LajOn  the  Ikshid  deckied  to  make  peace  with 
Ibn  RAiq,  undertaking  to  pay  him  tribute.  The  favour  after- 
wards shown  to  Ibn  Rfliq  at  Bagdad  nesriy  threw  the  Ikshid  into 
the  arms  of  the  Fft timite  caliph,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  friendly 
correspondence,  one  letter  of  which  is  preserved.  He  is  even  said 
to  have  given  orders  to  substitute  the  name  of  the  Fttimite 
caliph  for  that  of  the  Abbasid  in  public  prayer,  but  to  have  been 
warned  of  the  unwisdom  of  this  course.  In  941,  after  the  death 
of  Ibn  Riiq,  the  Ikshid  took  the  opportunity  of  invading  Syria, 
which  the  caliph  permitted  him  to  bold  with  the  addition  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  the  TQlQnids  had 
aspired  to  poness.  He  is  said  at  this  time  to  have  started  (in 
imitarion  of  Ahmad  Ibn  TalAn)  a  variety  of  vexatioBS  enactments 
similar  to  those  afterwards  assodatcd  with  the  name  of  Hikim, 
9.g.  compelling  his  soldiers  to  dye  their  haur,  and  adding  to  their 
pay  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  year  944  he  was  summoned  to  Mesopotamia  to  assist 
the  caliph,  who  had  been  driven  from  Bagdsd  by  TBsQn  and 
was  in  the  power  of  the  ^amdSnids;  and  he  proposed,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  take  the  caUph  with  him  to  Egypt.  At  this 
time  he  obtained  hereditary  ri|^ts  for  bis  family  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  and  Syria.  The  Ifamdlnid  Saif  addaula 
shortly  after  this  assumed  the  governorship  of  Aleppo,  and 
became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  Ikshfd,  whose  genersi, 
K&fQr,  he  defeated  in  an  engsgement  between  Horns  and  Hamah 
(Hamath).  In  a  later  battle  he  was  himself  defeated  by  the 
Ikshid,  when  an  arrangement  was  made  permltitng  Saif  addaula 
to  retain  most  of  Syria,  while  a  prefect  appointed  by  the  IkShTd 
was'  to  remain  in  Damascus.  The  Buyid  ruler,  who  was 
now  supreme  at  Bagdad,  permitted  the  Ikshid  to  remain  in 


possession  of  hb  viceroyalty,  but  shortly  after  receiving  this 
confirmation  he  died  at  Damascus  in  946. 

The  second  of  this  dynasty  was  the  Ikshld's  son  OnjOr,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  his  father's  time,  and  began  his  govern- 
ment under  the  tutelage  of  the  negro  KAf Or.  Syria  was  immedi- 
ately ovemm  by  Saif  addaula,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Kflfar 
in  two  engagements,  and  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  At  the  death  of  UnjQr  in 
961  his  brother  Abu'l-I^asan  *AlI  was  made  viceroy  with  the 
caliph'k  consent  by  KifQr,  who  continued  to  govern  for  his 
chief  as  before.  Tlie  land  was  during  this  period  threatened  at 
once  by  the  Ffttlmites  from  the  west;  the  Nubians  from  the 
south,  and  the  Carmathians  from  the  east;  when  the  second 
Ikshldl  died  in  965,  KAfOr  at  first  made  a  pretence  of  appointing 
his  young  son  Ahmad  as  his  successor,  but  deemed  it  safer  to 
assume  the  viceroyalty  himself,  setting  an  example  which  in 
Mameluke  times  was  often  followed.  He  occupied  the  post 
little  more  than  three  years,  and  on  his  death  in  968  the  afore- 
mentioned Ahmad,  called  Abu'l-Fawftris,  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor, under  the  tutelage  of  a  vizier  named  Ibn  Furftt,  who  had 
long  served  under  the  Ikshldb.  Tlie  accession  of  this  prince 
was  fdk>wed  by  an  incursion  of  the  Carmathians  into  Syria, 
before  whom  the  Ikshldl  governor  fled  into  Egypt,  where  he  had 
for  a  time  to  undertake  the  management  of  affairs,  and  arrested 
Ibn  FurAt,  who  had  proved  himself  incompetent. 

The  administretmn  of  Ibn  Furlt  was  fatal  to  the  IkshldTs  and 
momentous  for  Egypt,  since  a  Jewish  convert,  Jacob,  son  of 
Killls,  who  had  been  in  the  IkshTd's  service,  and  was  iTI-trcated 
by  Ibn  Furtt,  fled  to  the  Ffttimite  sovereign,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  tinte  for  invading  Egypt  with  a  prospect  of  success 
had  arrived,  since  there  was  no  one  in  Fostat  cspable  of  organiz- 
ing a  plan  of  defence,  and  the  dissensions  between  the  Buyids 
at  Bagdad  rendered  it  improbable  that  any  succour  would  arrive 
from  that  quarter.  ITie  FStimite  caliph  Mo'izz  li-din  aliih  was 
also  in  correspondence  with  other  residents  in  Egypt,  where 
the  Alid  paify  from  the  beginning  of  Abbasid  times  had  always 
had  many  supporters;  and  the  danger  from  the  Carmathians 
rendered  the  presence  of  a  strong  government  necessary.  The 
Fltlikiit^  general  Jauhar  (variously  represented  as  of  Greek, 
Slav  and  Sicilian  origin),  who  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  Fltimite  sovereign,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
100,000  men— if  Oriental  numbers  are  to  be  trusted — and 
started  from  Rakkflda  at  the  beginning  of  March  969  with  the 
view  of  seizing  Egypt. 

Before  his  arrival  the  administration  of  affairs  had  again  been 
committed  to  Ibn  Furftt,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  threatened 
invasion,  at  first  proposed  to  treat  with  Jauhar  for  the  peaceful 
surrender  of  the  country;  but  though  at  first  there  was  a 
prospect  61  this  being  carried  out,  the  majority  of  the  troops 
at  Fosiat  preferred  to  make  some  resistance,  and  an  advance 
was  made  to  meet  Jauhar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gfza.  He 
had  little  difliculty  in  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  and  on  the 
6th  of  July  969  entered  Fostat  at  the  head  of  bis  forces.  The 
name  of  Mo^iza  was  immediately  introduced  into  public  prayer, 
and  coins  were  struck  in  his  name.  The  Ikshldl  governor  of 
Damascus,  a  cousin  of  Abu'l-Fawftris  A^mad,  endeavoured  to 
save  Syria,  but  was  defeated  at  Ramlch  by  a  general  sent  by 
Jauhar  and  taken  prisoner.  Thus  the  IkshTdl  Dynasty  came 
to. an  end,  and  Egypt  was  transferred  from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  caliphate,  of  which  it  furnished  the  metropolis. 

(4)  The  Pdfimite  period  begins  with  the  taking  of  Fostat  by 
Jauhar,  who  immediately  began  the  building  of  a  new  city, 
al-Kfth!ra  or  Cairo,  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  army  which  he 
had  brou^t.  A  palace  for  the  caliph  and  a  mosque  for  the 
army  were  immediately  constructed,  the  latter  still  famous  as 
al-Azhar,  and  for  many  centuries  the  centre,  of  Moslem  learning. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Jauhar  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Carmathians  (q.v.),  whom 
the  IkshTdl  prefect  of  Damascus  had  pacified  by  a  promise  of 
tribuM;  this  promise  was  of  course  not  held  binding  by  the 
Fitimite  general  (Ja'far  b.  FalSh)  by  whom  Damascus  was  taken, 
and  the  Carmathian  leader  al-9asan  b.  Ahmad  al-A*sam  received 
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aid  from  Bagdad  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Syria  to  the 
Abbasids.  The  general  Ja'far,  hoping  to  deal  with  this  enemy 
indep«ulently  of  Jauhar,  met  the  Carmathians  without  waiting 
for  reinforcements  from  Egypt,  and  fcU  in  battle,  his  army 
being  defeated.  Damascus  was  taken  by  the  Carmathians,  and 
the  name  of  the  Abbosid  caliph  substituted  for  that  of  Mo'iza 
in  public  worship,  i^asan  al-A*$a°>  advanced  from  Damascus 
through  Palestine  to  Egypt,  encountering  little  re«8tance  on 
the  way;  and  in  the  autumn  of  971  Jauhar  found  himself 
besieged  in  his  new  city.  By  a  timely  sortie,  preceded  by  the 
administration  of  bribes  to  various  officers  in  the  Caimathian 
host,  Jauhar  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
besiegers,  who  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  part  of 
Syria. 

Meanwhile  Mo'izz  had  been  summoned  to  enter  the  palace 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  after  leaving  a  viceroy  to 
take  charge  of  his  western  possessions  he  arrived  in  Alexandria 
on  (he  3  ist  of  May  973,  and  proceeded  to  instruct  bis  new  subjects 
in  the  particular  form  of  religion  (Shi'ism)  which  his  family 
represented.  As  this  was  in  origin  identical  with  that  professed 
by  the  Carmathians,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  submission  of  their 
leader  by  argument;  but  this  plan  was  unsuccessful,  and  there 
wasa  fresh  invasion  from  that  quarter  inthe  year  after  hisarrival, 
and  the  caliph  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital.  The 
Carmathians  were  gradually  forced  to  retreat  from  Egypt  and 
then  from  Syria  by  some  successful  engagements,  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  bribes,  whereby  dissension  was  sown  among 
their  leaders.  Mo'iza  also  found  time  to  take  some  active 
measures  against  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  his  generals 
fought  in  Syria  with  varying  fortune.  Before  his  death  he  was 
acknowledged  as  caliph  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  as  well  as  Syria, 
Egypt  and  North  Africa  as  far  as  Tangier. 

In  the  reign  cf  the  second  Egyptian  Ffttimlte  'Attt  iHUah, 
Jauhar,  who  appears  to  have  been  cashiered  by  MoMss,  was 
again  employed  at  the  instance  of  Jacob  b.  KilUs,  who  had\>cen 
raised  to  the  rank  of  vizier,  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  Syria, 
where  a  Turkish  general  Aftakin  had  gained  possession  of 
Damascus,  and  was  raiding  the  whole  country;  on  the  arrival 
of  Jauhar  in  Syria  the  Turks  called  the  Carmathians  to  their 
aid,  and  after  a  campaign  of  many  vicissitudes  Jauhar  had 
to  return  to  Egypt  to  implore  the  caliph  himself  to  take  the 
field.  In  August  977  'Aziz  met  the  united  forces  of  Aftakin 
and  his  Carmathian  ally  outside  Ramlch  in  Palestine  and 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  them,  which  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Aftakin;  this  able  officer  was  taken  to  Egypt,  and 
honourably  treated  by  the  caliph,  thereby  incurring  the  jealousy 
of  Jacob  b.  Killis,  who  caused  him,  it  is  said,  to  be  poisoned. 
This  vizier  had  the  astuteness  to  see  the  necessity  of  codifying 
the  doctrines  of  the  F5(imites,  and  himself  undertook  this 
task;  in  the  newly-established  mosque  o'  el-Aahar  he  got  his 
roaster  to  make  provision  for  a  perpetual  scries  of  teachers  and 
students  of  his  manual.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  large 
amount  of  toleration  was  conceded  by  the  first  two  Egyptian 
FAtimites  to  the  other  sects  of  Islam,  and  to  other  communities. 
Indeed  at  one  time  in  *AzIz*s  reign  the  vizicrate  of  Egypt  was 
held  by  a  Christian,  Jesus,  son  of  Nestorius,  who  appointed  as 
his  deputy  in  Syria  a  Jew,  Manassch  b.  Abraham.  These 
persons  were  charged  by  the  Moslems  with  unduly  favouring 
their  co-religionists,  and  the  belief  that  the  Christians  of  Egypt 
Were  in  league  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  even  burned 
a  fleet  which  was  being  built  for  the  Byzantine  war,  led  to  some 
persecution.  Aziz  attempted  without  success  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Buyid  ruler  of  Bagdad,  *A(jk>d  addauhi, 
who  was  disposed  to  favour  the  'Alids,  but  caused  the  claim  of 
the  F&timites  to  descend  from  *Ali  to  be  publicly  refuted.  He 
then  tried  to  gain  possession  of  Aleppo,  as  the  key  to  'Ir&k,  but 
this  was  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the  Byzantines. 
His  North  African  possessions  were  maintained  and  extended 
by  *AIi,  son  of  Bulukkln,  whom  Mo'izz  had  left  as  his  deputy; 
but  the  recognition  of  the  Fft^mite  caliph  in  this  region  was 
little  more  than  nominal. 

His  successor  Abu  *AH  al'ManfUr,  who  reigned  under  the 


title  at-Hd^im  bVemr  ottdk,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  being  the  son  of  *A2Iz  "by  a  Christian  mother.  He  was 
at  first  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Slav  Burjuwin,  whose 
policy  it  was  to  favour  the  Turkish  element  in  the  army  as 
against  the  Blaghribine,  00  which  the  strength  «f  the  Fltimitca 
had  till  then  rested;  his  conduct  of  affairs  was  vigorous  and 
sucttssfid,  and  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor. 
After  a  few  years'  re^ncy  be  was  assassinated  at  the  instance 
of  the  young  sovereign,  who  at  an  early  age  developed  a  dislike 
for  control  and  jealousy  of  his  rights  as  cah'ph.  He  is  branded 
by  historians  as  the  Caligula  of  the  East,  who  took  a  ddight  in 
imposing  on  his  subjects  a  variety  of  senseless  and  caprickNis 
raguhitioas,  and  persecuting  dilTerent  sections  of  them  by  cruel 
and  arbitrary  measures.  It  is  observable  that  some  of  those 
with  which  ||ftkim  is  credited  are  also  ascribed  to  Ibn  jOlQn 
and  the  Ikshid  (Mahommed  b.  Tughj).  He  is  perhaps  best 
remembered  by  his  destruction  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepuldire  at  Jerusalem  (loio),  a  measure  which  helped  to 
provoke  the  Crusades,  but  was  only  part  of  a  general  scheme 
for  converting  all  Christians  and  Jews  in  Ms  dominions  to  his 
own  opinions  by  force.  A  more  reputable  expedient  with  the 
same  end  in  view  was  the  construction  of  a  great  librtiy  in 
Cairo,  with  ample  provision  for  students,  this  was  modelled  on 
a  similar  institution  at  Bagdad.  It  formed  part  of  the  great 
palace  of  the  Ffttimites,  and  was  intended  to  be  the  centre  of 
their  propaganda.  At  times,  however,  he  ordered  the  destruction 
of  all  Christian  churches  in  Egypt,  and  the  banishment  of  all 
who  did  not  adopt  Islam.  It  is  strange  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  persecutions  he  continued  to  employ  Christians  In  high 
ofhcial  positions.  His  system  of  persecution  was  not  abandoned 
till  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign  (1020)  he  thouf^t  fit  to  claim 
divinity,  a  doctrine  which  is  perpetuated  by  the  Druses  (qjf.), 
called  after  one  DarazI,  who  preached  the  divinity  of  Hflkim 
at  the  time,  the  violent  opposition  which  this  aroused  among 
the  Moslems  probably  led  him  to  adopt  milder  measures  towards 
his  other  subjects,  and  those  who  had  been  forcibly  converted 
were  permitled  to  return  to  their  former  rell^on  and  rebuild 
their  places  of  worship.  Whether  his  disai^>eanmce  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  loti  was  due  to  the  resentment  of  his 
outraged  subjects,  or,  as  the  historians  say,  to  Ids  sister'^  fear 
that  he  would  bequeath  the  caliphate  to  a  distant  relative  to 
the  exdusion  of  his  own  son,  will  never  be  known.  In  ^;>fte 
of  his  caprices  he  appears  to  have  shown  competence  in  the 
management  of  external  affairs;  enterprises  of  pretenders  both 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  were  crushed  with  ]m>mptitude;  and  bit 
name  was  at  times  mentioned  in  public  WMsbip  in  Aleppo  and 
Mosul. 

His  son  Ab1l*l'^asau  *Alit  who  succeeded  hfan  with  the  title 
at-^dhir  IVV^bL  din  aUdkj  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
and  for  four  years  his  aunt  Sitt  al-Muik  acted  as  regent;  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  astute  but  utterly  unscrupulous  woman. 
After  her  death  the  caliph  was  in  the  power  of  various  ministers, 
under  whose  management  of  affairs  Syria  was  for  a  time  lost  to 
the  Egyptian  caliphate,  and  Egypt  itself  raided  by  the  Syrian 
usurpers,  of  v/hom  one,  $ali^  b.  Mirdls,  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  djmasty  at  Aleppo,  whith  maintaiiied  itself  after  Syria  and 
Palestine  had  been  recovered  for  the  Fl^imites  by  Anushtakin 
al-Dizbarl  at  the  battle  of  Ukhuwftnah  In  1029.  His  career  la 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  some  horrible  caprices  similar*  to 
those  of  his  father.  After  a  reign  of  nearly  sixteen  ycajts  he  died 
of  the  plague. 

His  successor,  AbH  Tamlm  Mc*add,  who  reigned  with  the  title 
al-Moslan^r,  was  also  an  infant  at  the  time  of  his  accession, 
being  little  more  than  seven  years  of  age.  The  power  was  Urgely 
in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  a  negress,  who  promoted  the  interests 
of  her  kinsmen  at  court,  where  indeed  even  in  ^ftkim's  time  they 
had  been  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Maghribine  and  Turkish 
elements  in  the  army.  In  the  first  years  of  this  reign  affairs 
were  administered  by  the  vizier  al-Jar  jarft%  by  whose  mismanage- 
ment Aleppo  was  lost  to  the  Fft(imites.  At  his  death  in  1044 
the  chief  influence  passed  into  the  hands  of  Abu  Sa*d,  a  Jew, 
and  (he  former  master  of  the  queen-mother,  and  at  the  end  of 
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four  yean  he  was  asasaiiated  at  the  lastance  oC  another  Jew 
(^ada^ah,  perhaps  Zedekiah,  b.  Joseph  al-Falft]^),  whom  he 
had  appointed  vizier.  In  this  reign  Mo'izz  b.  Badis,  the  4th  rukr 
of  the  dependent  Zdrid  dynasty  which  had  ruled  in  the  Maghrib 
since  the  migration  of  the  Fft(imite  Mo'izs  to  Egypt,  definitely 
abjured  his  allegiance  (1049)  and  returned  to  Sunnite  principles 
and  subjection  to  the  Bagdad  caliphate.  The  Zeirids  maintained 
Mahdia  (see  Algiers),  while  other  dties  of  the  Maghrib  were 
colonized  by  Arab  tribes  sent  thither  by  the  Cairene  vizier. 
This  loss  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  enrolment  of 
Yemen  among  the  countries  which  recognized  the  Ffltimite 
caliphate  through  the  enterprise  of  one  *Ali  b.  Mabommed  al- 
§alaihl,  while  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  Turkish  generals 
who  claimed  supremacy  at  Bagdad,  Mottan^ir's  name  was  men> 
tinned  in  public  prayer  at  that  metropolis  on  the  lath  of  January 
X058,  when  a  Turkish  adventurer  BasiisSri  was  for  a  time  in 
power.  The  Egyptian  court,  chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
vizier^  sent  no  efficient  aid  to  Basftslrl,  and  after  a  year  Bagdad 
was  retaken  by  the  SeljQk  Toghrul  Beg,  and  the  Abbasid  caliph 
restored  to  his  rights.  In  the  following  years  the  troubles  in 
Egypt  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  Turkish  and  negro 
elements  in  Mostan^ir's  army  nearly  brought  the  country  into 
the  dominion  of  the  Abbasids.  After  several  battles  of  various 
issue  the  Turkish  commander  Nfl^ir  addaula  b.  Hamdfin  got 
possession  of  Cairo,  and  at  the  end  of  xo68  plundered  the  caliph's 
palace;  the  valuable  library  which  had  been  begun  by  ^&lum 
was  pillaged,  and  an  accidental  fire  caused  great  destruction. 
The  caliph  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  destitution,  and  Nft$ir 
addaula  began  negotiations  for  restoring  the  name  of  the  Abbasid 
caliph  in  public  prayer;  he  was,  however,  assassinated  before  he 
oould  carry  this  out,  and  his  assassin,  also  a  Turk,  appointed 
vizier.  Mostan^ir  then  summoned  to  his  aid  Badr  al-Jamili,  an 
Armenian  who  had  di^layed  competence  in  various  posts  which 
he  had  held  in  Syria,  and  this  person  early  in  1074  arrived  in 
Cairo  accompanied  by  a  bodyguard  of  Armenians;  be  contrived 
to  massacre  the  chiefs  of  the  party  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  power,  and  with  the  title  Amir  al-JuyOsh  C  prince  of  the 
armies  ")  was  given  by  Mostan$ir  complete  control  of  affairs. 
The  period  of  internal  disturbances,  whidi  had  been  accom- 
panied by  famine  and  pestilence,  had  caused  nsurpers  to  spring 
up  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and  Badr  was  compelled  practically  to 
reconquer  the  country.  During  this  time,  however,  S3fria  was 
overrun  by  an  invader  in  league  with  the  Sel  jQk  Malik  Shah,  and 
Damascus  was  permanently  lost  to  the  FflUmites;  other  cities 
were  recovered  by  Badr  himself  or  his  officers.  He  rebuilt  the 
walb  of  Cairo,  of  more  durable  material  than  that  which  had 
been  employed  by  Jauhar — a  measure  rendered  necessary  partly 
by  the  growth  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  by  the  repeated  sieges 
which  it  had  undergone  since  the  commencement  of  Ffttimite 
rule.  The  time  of  Mostan^ir  is  otherwise  memorable  for  the  rise 
of  the  Assassins  (f.v.),  who  at  the  ihst  supported  the  claims  of 
his  eldest  son  Nisir  to  the  succession  against  the  youngest  Ahmed, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  family  of  Badr.  When  Badr  died  in 
X094  his  influence  was  inherited  by  his  son  al-Af<jUil  Sh&hinsh&h, 
and  this,  at  thedeathof  Mostan^r  in  the  same  year,  was  thrown 
in  favour  of  A^nud,  who  succeeded  to  the  caliphate  with  the  title 
al-Mcsta'U  bUldk, 

Mosta'll's  succession  was  not  carried  through  without  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Niztr  to  obtain  his  rights,  the  title  which 
he  chose  being  ai-Mo^tafa  Hdln  aiM;  for  a  time  be 
maintained  himself  in  Alexandria,  but  the  energetic 
measures  of  his  brother  soon  brought  the  civil  war  to 
an  end.  The  beginning  of  this  reign  coincided  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Crusades,  and  aKAfdal  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  helping 
the  Franks  by  rescuiitg  Jerusalem  from  the  Ortokids,  thereby 
facilitating  its  conquest  by  the  Franks  in  1099.  He  endeavoured 
to  retrieve  his  error  by  himself  advancing  into  Palestine,  but 
he  was  defeated  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Ascalon,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt.  Many  of  the  Palestinian  possessions  of  the 
Fitimites  then  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
After  a  reign  of  seven  years  Mosta'If  died  and  the  caliphate  was 
given  by  a]>Af^  to  an  infant  son,  aged  five  years  at  the  time. 
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who  was  placed  00  the  throne  with  the  title  al-Amir  biahkdm 
aUdkf  and  for  twenty  years  was  under  the  tutelage  of  al-Af^al. 
He  made  repeated  attempts  to  recover  the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tinian dties  from  the  Franks,  but  with  poor  success.  In  x  1x8 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Baldwin  I.,  who  burned  the  gates  and 
the  mosques  of  Farama,  and  advanced  to  Tiimis,  whence  illness 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  In  August  ii2x  al-Afdal  was  assas- 
sinated in  a  street  of  Cairo,  it  is  said,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
caliph,  who  immediatdy  began  the  plunder  of  his  house,  where 
fabulous  treasures  were  said  to  be  amassed.  The  vizier's  offices 
were  given  to  one  of  the  caliph's  creatures,  Mahommed  b.  F&tik 
al-Batfi'ibl.  who  took  the  title  <jMf a'mAi.  His  external  policy 
was  not  more  fortunate  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he  lost 
Tyre  to  the  Franks,  and  a  fleet  equipped  by  him  was  defeated 
by  the  Venetians.  On  the  4th  of  October  ixss  he  with  his 
followers  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Amir, 
who  was  now  resolved  to  govern  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  . 
of  only  subtmiinate  officials,  of  whom  two  were  drawn  from  the 
Samaritan  and  Christian  communities.  The  vizier  was  after- 
wards crucified  with  his  five  brothers.  The  caliph'a  personal 
govermiaent  appears  to  have  been  incompetent,  and  to  have  been 
marked  by  extortions  and  other  arbitrary  measures.  He  was 
assassinated  in  October  z  129  by  some  members  of  the  sect  who 
believed  in  the  claims  of  NizSr,  son  of  Mostaa$ir. 

The  succeeding  caliph,  Abu'l-Maimin  *Abd  al-AfajIdt  who 
took  tlie  title  al-ffify  ^i^ i"  oZ/dA,  waH  not  the  son  but  the  cousin 
of  the  deceased  caliph,  and  of  ripe  age,  being  about  fifty-eight 
years  ild  at  the  time;  for  more  than  a  year  he  was  kept  In 
prison  by  the  new  vizier,  a  son  of  al*  Af  dal,  whom  the  army  had 
pbced  in  the  post;  but  towards  the  end  of  1x31  this  vizier  fell 
by  the  hand  of  assassins,  and  the  caliph  was  set  free.  The  reign 
of  l}ih9  was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  the  soldiery,  between 
which  several  battles  took  place,  ending  in  the  subjection  of  the 
caliph  for  a  time  to  various  usurpers,  one  of  these  being  his  own 
son  Qasan,  who  had  been  provoked  to  xebd  by  the  caliph 
nominating  a  younger  brother  as  his  successor.  For  some 
months  the  caliph  was  under  this  son's  control;  but  the  latter^ 
who  aimed  at  conciliating  the  people,  speedily  lost  his  popularity 
with  the  troops,  and  his  father  was  able  to  get  possession  of  his 
person  and  cause  him  to  be  poisoned  (beginning  of  XX35). 

His  son  Abu'l-Man^  IsmS'tit  who  wasseventeenyearsoldat 
the  time  of  U&fiy's  death,  succeeded  him  with  the  title  aUZdfir 
lia'dd  alUk.  From  this  reign  to  the  end  of  the  Fltimite  period  we 
have  the  journals  of  two  eminent  men,  Usftmah  b.  Muniqdh  and 
Umirab  of  Yemen,  which  throw  light  on  the  leading  characters. 
The  dvil  dissensions  of  Egypt  were  notorious  at  the  time.  The 
new  reign  began  by  an  armed  struggle  between  two  commanders 
for  the  post  of  vizier ,  which  in  January  x  1  $0  was  dedded  in  favour 
o^  the  Amir  Ibn  Sall&r..  This  vizier  was  presently  assassinated 
by  the  direction  of  his  stepson  'Abb&s,  who  was  raised  to  the 
vizierate  in  bis  place.  This  event  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
loss  to  the  Ffttimites  of  Ascalon,  the  last  place  in  Syria  which 
they  held;  its  loss  was  attributed  to  dissensions  between  the 
parties  of  which  the  garrison  consisted.  Four  years  later  (April 
1x54)  the  caliph  was  murdered  by  his  vizier  'AbbSs,  according 
to  Usimab,  because  the  caliph  had  suggested  to  his  favourite, 
the  vizier's  son,  to  nrarder  his  father;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  massacre  of  the  brothers  of  Zifir,  followed  hiy  the  raising 
of  his  infant  son  Ahu^l-Qisim  7id  to  the  throne. 

The  new  caliph,  who  was  not  five  years  old,  received  the  title 
al'Fi*it  bituifr  alldk,  and  was  at  first  in  the  power  of  'Abbfts. 
The  women  c^  the  pdace,  however,  summoned  to  their  aid  Jalft'i* 
b.  Rttsslk,  prefect  of  Ushxnunain,  at  whose  arrival  in  Cairo  the 
troops  deserted  *Abbia,  who  was  compelled  to  flee  into  Syria, 
taking  his  son  and  Ustmah  with  him.  *Abbfts  was  killed  by 
the  Franks  near  Ascalon,  his  son  sent  in  a  cage  to  Cairo  wheie 
he  was  executed,  while  Usimah  escaped  to  Damascus. 

The  infant  Fl'iz,  who  had  been  permanently  incapaatated 
by  the  scenes  of  videnoe  which  accompanied  his  accessioD,  died 
in  XI 60.  T'^'i*  chose  to  succeed  him  a  grandson  of  ^ULfir,  who 
was  nine  years  of  age,  and  recdved  the  title  al'A4id  lid%»  aUdk. 
Tali'i%  who  had  complete  control  of  affairs,  introduced  the 
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practice  of  fanning  the  taxes  for  periods  of  six  nonths  instead 
of  a  year,  which  led  to  great  misery,  as  the  taxes  were  demanded 
twice.  His  death  was  brought  on  by  the  rigour  with  which  he 
treated  the  princesses,  one  of  whom,  with  or  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  caUpb,  oiganized  a  plot  for  his  assassination,  and 
he  died  in  September  1160.  His  son  Ruxxlk  inherited  his  post 
and  maintained  himself  in  it  for  more  than  a  year,  when  another 
prefect  of  Upper  Egypt,  ShAwar  b.  Mujir,  brought  a  force  to 
Cairo,  before  which  RujEZlk  fled,  to  be  shortly  afterwards  captured 
and  beheaded.  Shftwar's  entry  into  Cairo  was  at  the  beginning 
of  X163;  after  nine  months  he  was  compelled  to  flee  before 
another  adventurer,  an  officer  in  the  army  named  piighim. 
Sbftwar's  flight  was  directed  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  favour* 
ably  received  by  the  prince  Nureddin,  who  sent  with  him  to 
Cairo  a  force  of  Kurds  under  Asad  al-din  ShlrgOh.  At  the  same 
time  Egypt  was  Invaded  by  the  Franks,  who  raided  and  did  much 
damage  on  the  coast  Dirgh&m  was  defeated  and  killed,  but 
a  dispute  then  arose  between  Shiwar  and  his  Syrian  aUies  for 
the  possession  of  Egypt,  Shtwar,  being  unable  to 
l^gSm.  ^'^  ^^  ^  Syrians,  demanded  help  of  the  Prankish 
king  of  Jerusalem  Amaliic  (Amauri)  I.,  who  hastened 
to  his  aid  with  a  large  force,  which  united  with  Shiwar's  and 
besieged  ShlrgOh  in  Bilbeis  for  three  months;  at.  the  end  of  this 
time,  owing  to  the  successes  of  Nureddin  in  Syria,  the  Franks 
granted  ShlrgOh  a  free  passage  with  bis  troops  back  to 
Syria,  on  condition  of  Egj^t  being  evacuated  (October  1164). 
Rather  more  than  two  years  later  ShlrgOh  persuaded  Nured- 
din to  put  him  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  to  Egypt, 
which  left  Syria  in  January  1167,  and,  entering  Egypt  by  the 
land  route,  crossed  the  Nile  at  Itft^  (Atfih),  and  encamped  at 
Giza;  a  Frankisb  army  hastened  to  Shiwar's  aid.  At  the  battle 
of  Bftbaln  (April  nth,  1167)  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  forces 
commanded  by  ShlrgOh  and  his  nephew  Saladin,  who  was 
,_,^^  presently  made  prefect  of  Alexandria,  which  sur- 
rendered to  ShlrgOh  without  a  struggle.  Saladin  was 
soon  besieged  by  the  allies  in  Alexandria;  but  after  seventy-five 
days  the  siege  was  raised,  ShlrgOh  having  made  a  threatening 
movement  on  Cairo,  where  a  Fmnkish  garrison  had  been  admitted 
by  Shiwar.  Terms  were  then  made  by  which  both  Syrians 
and  Franks  were  to  quit  Egypt,  though  the  garrison  of  Cairo 
remained;  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Moslem  population  to 
this  garrison  led  to  another  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  xr68 
by  Kiag  Amalric,  who  after  taking  Bilbeis  advanced  to  Cairo. 
The  caliph,  who  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have  left  the  adminis- 
tration to  the  viiiers,  now  sent  for  ShlrgOh,  whoae  speedy  arrival 
in  Egypt  caused  the  Franks  to  withdraw.  Reaching  Cairo  on 
the  6th  of  January  1169,  he  was  soon  able  to  get  possession  of 
Shiwar's  pemn,  and  after  the  prefect's  execution,  which 
happened  some  ten  days  later,  he  was  appointed  visier  by  the 
caliph.  After  two  months  ShlrgOh  died  of  indigestion  (33rd  of 
March  11 69),  and  the  caliph  appointed  Saladin  as  successor  to 
ShlrgOh;  the  new  vizier  professed  to  bold  office  as  a  deputy 
of  Nureddin,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  pubh'c  wordiip  afur 
that  of  the  caliph.  By  appropriating  the  fiefs  of  the  Egyptian 
officers  and  giving  them  to  his  Kurdish  followers  he  stirred  up 
much  iU^eeUng,  which  resulted  in  a  conqiimcy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  recall  the  Franks  with  the  view  of  overthrowing 
the  new  regime;  but  this  conspiracy  was  revealed  by  a  tmitor 
and  crushed.  Nureddin  toyaUy  aided  his  deputy  in  deafing 
with  Frankisb  invasions  of  Egypt,  but  the  anomaly  by  which  he,, 
being  a  Suimite,  was  made  in  Egypt  to  recognise  a  Fltimite 
caliph  could  not  long  continue,  and  he  ordered  Saladin  to  weaken 
the  Fltinute  by  every  available  means,  and  then  substitute  the 
name  of  the  Abbasid  for  his  in  public  worship.  Sabdin  and  his 
ministers  were  at  first  afrsid  lest  this  step  mi^t  give  rise  to 
disturbances  amoag  the  people;  but  a  stranger  undertook  to 
risk  it  on  the  X7th  of  September  1x71,  and  the  foUowiag  Friday 
it  was  repeated  by  official  order;  the  caliph  himself  died  during 
the  interval,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  heard  of  his 
deposition.  The  last  of  the  Fltimite  oliphs  was  not  quite 
twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
(5)  AyytMU  PsrM.— Saladin  by  the  advice  of  his  chief 


Nureddin  cashiered  the  Fa(inute  Judges  and  took  steps  to 
.encourage  the  study  of  orthodox  theology  and  jurisprudence 
in  Egypt  by  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  chairs.  On  the 
death  of  the  ex-caliph  he  was  confirmed  in  the  prefecture  of 
Egypt  as  deputy  of  Nureddin;  and  on  the  decease  of  the  latter 
in  1x74  (xath  of  April)  be  took  the  title  sultan,  so  that  with  this 
year  the  Aysrubite  period  of  Egjrptian  history  property  begins. 
During  the  whole  of  it  Damascns  rather  more  than  Cairo  counted 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  The  Egjfptian  am^,  whidi  was 
motley  in  charaaer,  was  disbanded  by  the  new  sultan,  whose 
troops  were  Kurds.  Though  he  did  not  build  a  new  metropolis 
he  fortified  Cairo  with  the  addition  of  a  citadel,  and  had  plana 
made  for  a  new  wall  to  enclose  both  it  aitd  the  double  dty;  this 
latter  phm  was  never  completed,  but  the  former  was  executed 
after  his  death,  and  from  this  time  till  the  French  occupation 
of  Egypt  the  citadel  of  Cairo  was  the  political  centre  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  1x83  that  Saladin's  rule  over  Egypt  aiMl 
North  Ssrria  was  consolidated.  Much  of  Saladin's  time  was 
spent  in  Syria,  aiul  his  bmous  wars  with  the  Franks  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  to  his  personal  biography. 
Egypt  was  largely  governed  by  his  favourite  KaiikOsh,  who  lives 
in  popular  legrad  as  the  *'  unjust  judge,"  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  deserved  that  title. 

Saladin  at  his  death  divided  his  dominions  between  his  sons, 
of  whom  'Othman  succeeded  to  Egypt  with  the  title  MaHi  al- 
AzU*lmdl  ttl-ttin.  The  division  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
heirs,  and  after  three  years  (beginning  of  1x96)  the  Egyptian 
sulun  conspired  with  his  unde  Malik  al-' Adil  to  deprive  Saladin'e 
son  al-Af^  of  Damascus,  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Hie  war 
between  the  brothers  was  continued  with  intervals  of  peace, 
during  which  al-*Adil  repeatedly  changed  sides:  eventuaUy  he 
with  al-'Axb  besieged  and  took  Damascus,  and  sent  al-Af^ 
to  Sarkhad,  while  al-'Adil  remained  in  possession  of  Damascus. 
On  the  death  of  al-'A^s  on  the  agth  of  November  xxgg  in 
consequence  of  a  hunting  acddent,  his  infant  son  Mahommed 
was  raised  to  the  throne  with  the  title  Malik  al-Manftr  Ndfir 
al^Ut,  and  his  unde  al-Af ^  sent  for  from  Sarkhad  to  take  the 
post  of  regent  or  Atibeg.  So  soon  as  al-Afdal  had  got  possession 
of  his  nephew's  perMm,  he  started  on  an  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Damascus:  al'*AdiI  not  only  frustrated  this,  but 
drove  him  back  to  Egypt,  where  on  the  35th  of  January  xioo  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  armies  of  the  two  at  Bilbda, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  al-Af^,  who  was  sent  badk  to 
Sarkhad,  while  al-'Adil  assumed  the  regency,  for  which  after  a 
few  months  he  substituted  the  sovereignty,  causing  his  nephew 
to  be  deposed.  He  reigned  under  the  UUe  Molik  al-^AdU  Saif 
al-din.    His  name  was  AbO  Bakr. 

Though  the  esrly  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  numerous 
disasters,  famine,  pestilence  and  earthquake,  of  which  the  second 
seems  to  have  been  exceedingly  serious,  he  reuntted  under  hia 
sway  the  whole  of  the  empire  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother, 
and  his  generals  conquered  for  him  parts  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia,  and  in  x  s  x  5  he  got  possession  of  Yemen.  He  followed 
the  pUn  of  dividing  his  empire  between  his  sons,  the  eldot 
Mahommed,  called  MaUk  aUKdmsif  being  his  viceroy  in  Egypt, 
while  al-Mu*azsam  Isl  governed  Syria,  al-Ashraf  MOst  his 
eastern  and  al-Malik  al-Ao^yad  AyyOb  his  northern  possessions. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Franks  was  at  the  first  peacdul,  but 
later  in  his  reign  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  more  strennous 
measures.  His  death  occurred  at  Ah'kin  (x>i8),  a  village  near 
Damascus,  while  the  Franks  were  besieging  Damietta—the  first 
opemtion  of  the  Fifth  Crusade-^hich  was  defended  by  sl-KAnoil, 
to  whom  his  father  kept  sending  reinforcements.  The  efforts  of 
al-Klmil  after  his  accession  to  the  independent  sovereignty 
were  seriously  hindered  by  the  endeavour  of  an  amir  named 
A^ed  b.  MashtOb  to  depose  him  and  appoint  in  his  place  a 
brother  called  al-Fi'is  Sibiq  al-din  Ibrihim:  this  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  the  timdy  interposidon  of  al-Mu'azzam  *Isi,  who 
came  to  Egypt  to  aid  hia  brother  in  February  xaxg,  and  com- 
pelled al-Fl'iz  to  depart  lor  Mosul.  After  a  siege  of  sixteen  and 
a  half  months  Damietta  was  taken  by  the  Franks  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  November  xaxg;  al-Klmil  thereupon  proclaimed  the 
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Jihld,  tad  was  Joined  at  hli'fortified  camp,  aflenvatdt  the  site 
of  MansOra,  by  troops  from  various  parts  of  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  including  the  forces  of  bts  brothers  'Is&  and 
MOsi.  With  these  allies,  and  availing  himself  of  the  advanUges 
offered  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  al-KAmil  was  able  to  cut 
off  both  the  advance  and  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  and  on 
the  3xst  of  August  xaai  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
FrasJu  evacuated  Egypt. 

For  some  years  the  dominions  of  al-*Adil  remained  divided 
between  hii  sons:  when  the  affairs  of  Egypt  were  settled, 
al-KAmil  determined  to  reunite  them  as  before,  and  to  that  end 
brought  on  the  Sixth  Crusade.  Various  cities  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  were  yielded  to  Frederick  11.  as  the  price  of  his  help  against 
the  son  of  Mu*azzam  *Xsft,  who  reigned  at  Damascus  with  the 
title  of  Malik  aI-Ni$ir.  About  x  33  x-32  K&mil  led  a  confederacy 
of  AyyObite  princes  against  the  Seljuk  Kaikobad  into  Asia  Minor, 
but  his  allies  nustrusted  him  and  victory  rested  with  Kaikobad 
(see  Seljuks).  Before  Ktmil's  death  he  was  mentioned  in  public 
prayer  at  Mecca  as  lord  of  Mecca  (Hej2z),  Yemen,  Zabid,  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

At  his  death  (May  8th,  1238)  at  Damascus,  his  son  Aba  Bakr 
was  appointed  to  succeed  with  the  title  Malik  at-^AdilSaifat-din; 
but  his  elder  brother  Malik  al-Salih  Najm  al-din  Ayy&b,  having 
got  possession  of  Damascus,  immediately  started  for  Egypt, 
with  the  view  of  adding  that  country  to  his  dominions:  mean- 
while bis  uncle  Ismft'il,  prince  of  Hamath,  with  the  prince  of 
Horns,  seized  Damascus,  upon  bearing  which  the  troops  of 
Najm  al-din  deserted  him  at  Nablus,  when  be  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Malik  aI-Na$ir,  prince  of  Kerak,  who  carried  him  off  to  that 
dty  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  there  for  a  time;  after  which  he 
was  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  Nablus.  On  the  31st  of 
May  1240  the  new  sultan  was  arrested  at  BQbeis  by  his  own 
amirs,  who  sent  for  Najm  al-din  to  succeed  him;  and  on  the  19th 
of  June  of  the  same  year  Najm  al-din  entered  Cairo  as  sultan, 
and  imprisoned  his  brother  in  the  citadel,  where  he  died  in  X248. 
Meanwhile  in  1244  Jerusalem  had  been  finally  wrested  from 
the  Franks.  The  administration  of  Najm  al-din  is  highly  praised 
by  Ibn  Khallikan,  who  lived  under  it.  He  made  large  purchases 
of  slaves  (Mamelukes)  for  his  army,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  complained  of  their  lawlessness,  he  built  barracks  for  them 
on  the  island  of  Roda  (Rauda),  whence  they  were  called  Bahrf 
or  Nile  Mamelukes,  which  became  the  name  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  originated  from  them.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  cam- 
paigns in  Syria,  where  the  other  AyyUbites  allied  themselves 
against  him  with  the  Crusaders,  whereas  he  accepted  the  services 
of  the  Khwarizmians:  eventually  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
most  of  the  Syrian  cities.  His  name  is  commemorated  by  the 
town  of  SaUhia,  which  be  built  in  the  year  1 246  as  a  resting-place 
for  his  armies  on  their  marches  through  the  desert  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine.  In  1249  he  was  recalled  from  the  siege  of  Homs 
by  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Loob  IX.  (the  Seventh 
Crusade),  and  in  spite  of  illness  he  hastened  to  Ushmum  Tannft, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta,  which  he  provisioned  for  a 
siege.  Damietta  was  taken  on  the  6th  of  June  1249,  owing  to 
the  desertion  of  bis  post  by  the  commander  Fakhr  ud-dln,  and 
the  BanQ  KinXnah,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  place  had  been 
entrusted:  fifty-four  of  their  chieftains  were  afterwards  executed 
by  the  sultan  for  this  proceeding.  On  the  22nd  of  November 
the  sultan  died  of  disease  at  Man^Qra,  but  his  death  was 
carefully  concealed  by  the  amirs  LkjTn  and  Aktai,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Queen  Shajar  al-durr,  till  the  arrival  from 
Syria  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Tittdnskdk,  who  was  proclaimed 
some  four  months  later.  At  the  battle  of  FXriskOr,  6th  of  April 
1250,  the  invaders  were  utterly  routed  and  the  French  king  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  sultan.  The  Egyptian  authorities 
now  resolved  to  raze  Damietta,  which,  however,  was  rebuilt 
diortly  after.  The  sultan,  who  himself  had  had  no  share  in  the 
victory,  advanced  after  it  from  Man^On  to  FlriskOr,  where  his 
eondttct  became  menacing  to  the  amirs  who  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne,  and  to  Shajar  al*durr;  she  in  revenge  organized  an 
attack  upon  him  which  was  successful,  fire,  water,  and  steel 
contribatlag  to  his  end. 


(6)  Pir&d  1/  Bc^H  Mamduku,^Tht  dynasties  that  tucceeded 
the  AyyObites  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ottomans  boio 
the  title  Dynasties  of  the  Turks,  but  are  more  often  called 
Mameluke  dynasties,  because  the  sultans  were  drawn  from  the 
enfranchised  slaves  who  constituted  the  court,  and  officered 
the  army.  The  family  of  the  fourth  of  these  sovereigns,  Ka'g'ttn 
(QalA'fln),  reigned  for  xxo  years,  but  otherwise  no  sultan  was 
able  to  found  a  durable  dynasty:  after  the  death  of  a  sultan 
he  was  usually  succeeded  by  an  infant  son,  who  after  a  short 
time  was  dethroned  by  a  new  usurper. 

After  the  death  of  the  Sultan  TOranshlh,  his  step-mother  at 
fint  was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne,  when  she  conunitted  the 
administration  of  affain  to  the  captain  of  the  retainen,  Aibek; 
but  the  rule  of  a  queen  caused  scandal  to  the  Moslem  world,  and 
Shajar  al-durr  gave  <way  to  this  sentiment  by  marrying  Aibek 
and  allowing  the  title  sultan  to  be  conferred  on  hgn  instead  of 
herself.  For  policy's  sake,  however,  Aibek  nominally  associated 
with  himself  on  the  throne  a  scion  of  the  AyyQbite  house,  Malik 
al-Ashraf  Musa,  who  died  in  prison  (1252  or  1254).  Aibek 
meanwhile  immediately  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
AyyObite  Malik  al-Nilfir,  who  was  in  possession  of  Syria,  with 
whom  the-cah'ph  induced  him  after  some  indecisive  actions 
to  make  peace:  he  then  successfully  quelled  a  mutiny  of  Mame- 
lukes, whom  he  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  the  last  Abbasid 
caliph  Mostasim  in  Bagdad  and  elsewhere.  On  the  xoth  of  April 
1257  Aibek  was  murdered  by  his  wife  Shajar  al-dtur,  who  was 
indignant  at  his  asking  for  the  hand  of. another  queen:  but 
Aibek's  followen  immediately  avenged  his  death,  placing  on 
the  throne  his  infant  son  M<^ik  (d-Manii^,  who,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  displaced  by  his  guardian  Kofuz,  on  the 
plea  that  the  Mongol  danger  necessitated  the  presence  of  a  grown 
man  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In  1260  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  al- 
Nft^ir  was  destroyed  by  Hulaku  (Hulagu),  the  great  Mongol 
chief,  founder  of  the  Ukhan  Dynasty  (see  Mongols),  who,  having 
finally  overthrown  the  caliph  of  Bagdad  (see  Caufhate,  sect.  c. 
§  37),  also  despatched  a  threatening  letter  to  Kotuz;  but  later 
in  the  same  year  Syria  was  invaded  by  Kotuz,  who  defeated 
Hulagu's  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  'Ain  JSlflt  (3rd  of  September 
X260),  in  consequence  of  which  event  the  Syrian  cities  all  rose 
against  the  Mongols,  and  the  Egyptian  sultan  became  master 
of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  still 
held  by  the  Crusaders. 

Before  Kotuz  had  reigned  a  year  he  was  murdered  at  Sftlihia 
by  his  lieutenant  Bibars  (October  23rd,  1260),  who  was  piqued, 
it  is  said,  at  the  governorship  of  Aleppo  being  with- 
held from  him.  The  sovereignty  was  seized  by  this 
person  with  the  title  of  Malik  al'Qdhirt  presently 
altered  to  al-Zdhir.  He  had  originally  been  a  slave  of  Malik 
al-S&lib,  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  after  which 
Louis  IX.  was  captured,  and  had  helped  to  murder  Tarflnsh&h. 
Sultan  Bibars,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  competent  of 
the  Bahri  Mamelukes,  made  Egypt  the  centre  of  the  Moslem 
world  by  re-establishing  in  theory  the  Abbasid  caliphate,  which 
had  lapsed  through  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  H.ulagu,  followed 
by  the  execution  of  the  caliph.  Bibara  recogm'zed  the  ckiim  of  a 
certain  Abul-Qftsim  Ahmed  to  be  the  son  of  Z&hir,  the  3Sth 
Abbasid  caliph,  and  installed  him  as  Commander  of  the  Faithful 
at  Cairo  with  the  title  al-MoOanpf  hiU&k.  Mostan$ir 
then  proceeded  to  confer  on  Biban  the  title  sultan, 
and  to  address  to  him  a  homily,  explaining  his  duties. 
This  document  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  life  of  Bibars, 
and  translated  by  G.  WeO.  The  sultan  •appean  to  have  con- 
templated restoring  the  new  caliph  to  the  throne  of  Bagdad: 
the  force,  however,  which  he  sent  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
reconquering  Irak  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
M<»tan9ir  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  did  not  prevent  Bibars 
from  maintaining  his  policy  of  appointing  an  Abbasid  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  legitimacy  on  himself ;  but  he  encouraged 
no  further  attempts  at  re-establishing  the  Abba«ds  at  Bagdad, 
and  his  princi|4e,  adopted  by  successive  sultans,  was  that  the 
caliph  should  not  leave  Cairo  except  when  accompanying  the 
sultan  on  an  expedition. 
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The  reign  of  Bibars  was  spent  largdy  in  successful  wars  against 
the  Crusaders,  from  whom  he  took  many  cities,  notably  Safad, 
Caesarea  and  Antioch*,  the  Armenians,  whose  twritory  he  re- 
peatedly invaded,  burning  their  capital  Sis;  and  the  Seljukids 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  further  reduced  the  Ism&*!lians  or  Assassins, 
whose  existence  as  a  community  lasted  on  in  Syria  after  it  had 
nearly  come  to  an  end  in  Persia.  He  made  Nubia  tributary, 
therein  extending  Moslem  arms  farther  south  than  they  had 
been  extended  by  any  previous  sultan.  His  authority  was  before 
his  death  recognized  all  over  Syria  (with  the  exception  of  the  few 
cities  still  in  the  power  of  the  Franks),  over  Axabia,  with  the 
exception  of  Yemen,  on  the  Euphrates  from  Birah  to  Kerkcsia 
(Circesium)  on  the  Chaboras  (Khabur),  whilst  the  amirs  of 
north-western  Africa  were  tributary  to  him.  His  successes  were 
won  not  only  by  military  and  political  ability,  but  also  by  the 
most  absolute  unscrupulousness,  neither  flagrant  perjury  nor 
the  basest  treachery  being  disdained.  He  was  the  first  sultan 
who  acknowledged  the  equal  authority  of  the  four  schools  of  law, 
and  appointed  judges  belonging  to  each  in  Egypt  and  Syria; 
he  was  thus  able  to  get  his  measures  approved  by  one  school  when 
condenmed  by  another. 

On  the  xst  of  July  1277  Bibars  died,  and  the  events  that 
followed  set  an  example  repeatedly  followed  during  the  period 
_^, -^  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  sultan's  son  Malik  al-Sa*ld 
ascended  the  throne;  but  within  little  more  than  two 
years  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  fathcr-in- 
law  Kal^Hn,  a  Mameluke  who  had  risen  high  in  the  former 
sovereign's  service.  The  accession  of  Kal&'Qn  was  also  marked 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  governor  of  Damascus  to  form 
Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom,  an  attempt  frequently 
imitated  on  similar  occasions.  The  S3nian  forces  were  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  JazQrah  (April  26th,  1280)  and  Kali'On  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  country;  but  the  disafifected  Syrians 
entered  into  relations  with  the  Mongols,  who  proceeded  to  invade 
Syria,  but  were  finally  defeated  by  Kali'Qn  on  the  30th  of 
October  1281  under  the  walls  of  Homs  (Emesa). 

The  conversion  to  Islam  of  Nikudar  Ahmad,  the  third  of  the 
Ilkhan  rulers  of  Persia,  and  the  consequent  troubles  in  the  western 
Mongol  empire,  let  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Egypt 
and  the  Ukhans  (see  Persia:  History^  §  B),  though  the  latter 
did  not  cease  to  agitate  in  Europe  for  a  renewal  of  the  Crusades, 
with  little  result.  Kala^Qn,  without  pursuing  any  career  of  active 
conquest,  did  much  to  consolidate  his  dominions,  and  especially 
to  extend  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  started 
passports  enabling  merchants  to  travel  with  safety  through 
Egypt  and  Syria  as  far  as  India.  After  the  danger  from  the 
Mongols  had  ceased,  however,  KaU'Qn  directed  his  energies 
towards  capturing  the  last  places  that  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks,  and  proceeded  to  take  Markab,  Latakia,  and 
Tripoli  (April  26th,  1289).  In  1290  he  planned  an  attack  on 
Acre,  but  died  (November  loth)  in  the  middle  of  all  his  pre- 
parations. Under  Kalil*Qn  we  first  hear  of  the  Burjite  Mame- 
lukes, who  owe  their  name  to  the  citadel  (Burj)  oL  Cairo,  where 
3700  of  the  whole  number  of  12,000  Mamelukes  maintained 
by  this  sovereign  were  quartered:  He  also  set  an  example, 
frequently  followed,  of  the  practice  of  dismissing  all  non-MosIcms 
from  government  posts:  this  was  often  done  by  his  successors 
with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  Moslems,  but  it  was  speedily 
lound  that  the  services  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  clerks  were 
bgain  required.  He  further  founded  a  hospital  for  clinical 
research  on  a  scale  formerly  unknown. 

RalS'Qn  was  followed  by  his  son  KkalU  {Malik  cl-Ashraf 
Sald^  al-dln)f  who  carried  out  his  father's  i>olicy  of  driving  the 
Franks  out  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  proceeded  with  the  siege 
of  Acre,  which  he  took  (May  i8th,  1291)  after  a  siege  of  forty- 
three  days.  The  capture  and  destruction  of  this  important 
place  were  followed  by  the  capture  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Haifa,  Athlit 
and  Beirut,  and  thus  Syria  was  cleared  of  the  Crusaders.  He 
also  planned  an  expedition  against  the  prince  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
which  was  averted  by  the  surrender  •!  Behesna,  Marash  and  Tell 
^mdOn.  The  disputes  between  his  favourite,  the  vizier  Ibn 
ftl-Sa'lQs,  and  his  viceroy  Baidara.  led  to  his  being  murdertd  by 


the  latter  (December  12th,  1293),  who  was  proclaimed  sultan, 
but  almost  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
deceased  sultan's  party,  who  placed  a  younger  son  of  Kala'fln, 
Makcmmed  Malik  at-Nd^irt  on  the  throne.  This 
prince  had  the  singular  fortune  of  reigning  three  times,  ghMi'^, 
being  twice  dethroned:  he  was  first  installed  on  the 
14th  of  December  1293,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  undertaken  by  a  cabinet,  consisting 
of  a  vizier  (*Alam  al-din  Sinjar),  a  viceroy  (Kitboga),  a  war 
minister  (Qusim  al-din  L&jln  al-Rflmi),  a  prefect  of  the  palace 
(Rokneddin  Bibars  Jlshengir)  and  a  secretary  of  state  (Rok- 
neddin  Bibars  Man^tlrl).  This  cabinet  naturally  split  into  rival 
camps,  in  consequence  of  which  Kitboga,  himsdf  a  Mongol, 
with  the  aid  of  other  Mongols  who  had  come  into  Egypt  after 
the  battle  of  Homs,  succeeded  in  ousting  his  rivals,  and  presently, 
with  the  aid  of  the  surviving  assassins  of  the  former  sultan, 
compelling  Malik  al-NH^ir  to  abdicate  in  his  favour  (December  ist, 
Z294).  "Die  usurper  was,  however,  able  to  maintain  himself  for 
two  years  only,  famine  and  pestilence  which  prevailed  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  during  his  reign  rendering  him  unpopular,  while  bis 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  amirs  also  gave  offence.  He  was 
dethroned  in  1296,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  KhalH,  ^u^m 
al-din  Lajln,  son-in-law  of  the  sultan  Bibars  and  formeriy 
governor  of  Damascus,  installed  in  his  palace  (November  26th, 
1296).  It  had  become  the  practice  of  the  Egyptian  sultans  to 
bestow  all  offices  of  importance  on  their  own  freedmen  (Mame- 
lukes) to  the  exclusion  of  the  older  amirs,  whom  they  could  not 
trtist  so  well,  but  who  in  turn  became  still  more  disaffected. 
IJus&m  al-din  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  older  amirs 
whom  he  had  incensed  by  bestowing  arbitrary  power  on  his  own 
Mameluke  Mengutimur,  and  was  murdered  on  the 
1 6th  of  January  1299.  His  short  reign  was  marked  nJJJ; 
by  some  fairly  successful  incursions  into  Armenia, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  fortresses  Marash  and  Tell  HamdOn, 
which  had  been  retaken  by  the  Armenians.  He  also  instituted 
a  fresh  survey  and  division  of  land  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  which 
occasioned  much  discontent.  After  his  murder  the  deposed 
sultan  Malik  al-NS$ir,  who  had  been  living  in  retirement  at 
Rerak,  was  recalled  by  the  army  and  reinstated  as  sultan  in 
Cairo  (February  7th,  1299),  though  still  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  so  that  public  affairs  were  administered  not  by  him,  but  by 
Sal^  the  viceroy,  and  Bibars  J&shcngir,  prefect  of  the  pabce. 
The  7th  Ilkhan,  Ghazan  Mahmud,  took  advantage  of  the  disorder 
in  the  Mameluke  empire  to  invade  Syria  in  the  latter  half  of  1299, 
when  his  forces  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  those  of  the  new  sultan, 
and  seized  several  cities,  including  the  capital  Damascus,  of 
which,  however,  they  were  unable  to  storm  the  citadel;  in  1300, 
when  a  fresh  army  was  collected  in  Egypt,  the  Mongols  evacuated 
Damascus  and  made  no  attempt  to  secure  their  other  conquests. 
The  fear  of  further  Mongolian  invasion  led  to  the  imposition  of 
fresh  taxes  in  both  Egypt  and  Syria,  including  one  of  ^sVo  on 
rents,  which  occasioned  many  complaints.  The  invasion  did  not 
take  place  till  1303,  when  at  the  battle  of  Marj  al-$affar  (April 
2oth)  the  Mongols  were  defeated.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
the  Ukhans  gave  the  Egyptian  sultans  serious  trouble;  and  ia 
the  letter  written  in  the  sultan's  name  to  the  Ilkhan  announcing 
the  victory,  the  former  suggested  that  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 
should  be  restored  to  the  titular  Abbasid  caliph  who  had  accom> 
panied  the  Egyptian  expedition,  a  suggestion  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  led  to  any  actual  steps  being  taken.  The  fact 
that  the  Mongols  were  in  ostensible  alh'ance  with  Christian 
princes  led  to  a  renewal  by  the  sultan  of  the  ordinances  against 
Jews  and  Christians  which  had  often  been  abrogated,  as  often 
renewed  and  again  fallen  into  abeyance;  and  their  renewal  led 
to  missions  from  various  Christian  princes  requesting  milder 
terms  for  their  co-religionists..  The  amirs  SalSr  and  Bibars  having 
usurped  the  whole  of  the  sultan's  authority,  he,  after  some  futile 
attempts  to  free  himself  of  them,  under  the  pretext  of  pUgrimago 
to  Mecca,  retired  in  March  1309  to  Kerak,  whence  he  sent  his 
abdication  to  Cairo;  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1300,  Bibars  Jiskengir  was  proclaimed  sultan,  with  the 
titl«  if  o/iA  al-Mo^Jar,    This  prince  was  originally  a  f  reodmoa 
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of  Kftia'an,  and  was  the  first  Grcassian  vbo  ascended  the  throne 
of  Egypt.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  new  sultaa  had  been 
rendered  unpoptJar  by  the  occurrence  of  a  famine,  and  Malik 
al-Nfl$ir  was  easily  able  to  induce  the  Syrian  amirs  to  return  to 
his  allegiance,  in  consequence  of  which  Bibars  in  his  turn  abdi- 
cated, and  Malik  al-Ni$ir  re-entered  Cairo  as  sovereign  on  the 
5th  of  March  131a  He  soon  found  the  means  to  execute  both 
Bibars  and  SaUr,  white  other  amirs  nho  had  been  eminent  under 
the  former  regime  fled  to  the  Mongols.  The  relations  between 
their  llkhan  and  ihe  Egyptian  sultan  continued  strained,  and  the 
8th  llkhan  Ocljdtu  (1304-1316)  addressed  letters  to  Philip  the 
Fair  and  the  English  king  Edward  I.  (answered  by  Edward  II. 
in  1307),  desiring  aid  against  Malik  al-N'flsir;  and  for  many 
years  the  courts  of  ihesulun  and  the  llkhan  continued  to  be  the 
refuge  of  malcontents  from  the  other  kingdom.  Finally  in  1322 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  were  agreed  on  between  the  sultan 
and  Abo  Sa'id  the  gth  llkhan.  The  suJtan  also  entered  into 
relations  with  the  Mongols  of  the  Ck>lden  Horde  and  in  13 19 
married  a  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince  Uzbcg  Khan  (see 
Mongols:  Coldtn  Horde).  Much  of  Malik  al-Na^ir's  third 
administration  was  spent  iii  raids  into  Nubia,  where  he  en- 
deavoured  to  set  up  a  creature  of  his  own  as  sovereign,  in 
attempts  at  bringing  the  Bedouins  of  south-eastern  Egypt  into 
subordination,  and  in  persecuting  the  Nosairfs,  whose  hereby 
became  formidable  about  this  rime.  Like  other  Egyptian 
suluns  he  made  considerable  use  of  the  Assassins,  1 24  of  whom 
were  sent  by  him  into  Persia  to  execute  Kara  Sonkor,  at  one 
time  governor  of  Damascus,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Malik 
al-Ashraf;  but  they  were  all  outwitted  by  the  exile,  who  was 
finally  poisoned  by  the  llkhan  in  recompense  for  a  similar  service 
rendered  by  the  Egyptian  sultan.  For  a  time  Malik  al-Na^ir 
was  recognized  as  suzerain  in  north  Africa,  the  Arabian  IraJk, 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
conquests  in  any  of  these  countries.  He  brought  Mec&na,  which 
bad  previously  been  governed  by  independent  sherlfs,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  authority.  His  diplomatic  rdations  were  more  extensive 
than  those  of  any  previous  sultan,  and  included  Bulgarian, 
Indian,  and  Abyssinian  potentates,  as  well  as  the  pope,  the  king 
of  Aragon  and  the  king  of  France.  He  appears  to  have  done 
his  utmost  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects,  incurring  thereby 
the  reproaches  of  the  more  fanatical  Moslems,  especially  in  the 
year  1320  when  owing  to  incendiarism  in  Cairo  there  was  danger 
of  a  general  massacre  of  the  Christian  population.  His  internal 
administration  was  marked  by  gross  extravagance,  which  led 
to  his  viziers  being  forced  to  practise  violent  extortion  for  which 
they  afterwards  suffered.  He  paid  considerable  attention  to 
sheep*breeding  and  agriculture,  and  by  a  canal  which  he  had 
dug  from  Fuah  to  Alexandria  not  only  assisted  commerce  but 
brought  100,000  feddans  under  cultivation.  His  taste  for 
building  and  street  improvement  led  to  the  beautifying  of  Cairo, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  governors  of  other  great 
cities  in  the  empire,  notably  Aleppo  and  Damascus.  He  paid 
exceptionally  high  prices  for  Mamelukes,  many  of  whom  were 
sold  by  thdr  Mongol  parents  to  his  agents,  and  accustomed 
them  to  greater  luxury  than  was  usual  under  his  predecessors. 
In  1 31 5  he  instituted  a  rurvey  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  twenty-four 
parts  into  which  it  was  divided  ten  were  assigned  to  the  sultan 
and  fourteen  to  the  amirs  and  the  army.  He  took  occasion  to 
abolish  a  variety  of  vexatious  imposts,  and  the  new  budget  fell 
less  heavily  on  the  Christians  than  the  old.  Among  the  literary 
ornaments  of  hiiB  reign  was  the  historian  and  geographer  Ismi'll 
Abulfeda  (9.V.),  to  whom  Malik  al-Nt$ir  restored  the  government 
of  Hamath,  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  even  gave 
the  title  siUtan.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1341.  The  son, 
Abu  Bakt,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  throne,  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  only  a  few  months  on  it,  being  compelled  to  abdicate 
on  the  4th  of  August  1341  in  favour  of  his  infant  brother  Kuekuk\ 
the  revolution  was  brought  about  by  KausQn,  a  powerful  Mame- 
luke of  the  preceding  monarch.  This  person's  authority  wa.s 
however,  soon  overthrown  by  a  party  formed  by  the  Syrian 
prefects,  and  on  the  nth  of  January  Malik  ol-No^ir  A^nud,  an 
elder  sop  of  the  former  lultan  of  the  same  title,  wa»  installed 


in  his  pbce,  though  he  did  not  actually  arrive  in  Cairo  tili  the 
6th  of  November,  being  imwilling  to  leave  K«-ak,  where  he  had 
been  Hving  in  retirement.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cairo  he 
speedily  returned  thither,  thereby  forfeiting  his  throne,  which 
was  conferred  by  the  amirs  on  his  brother  lsmi*U  al-Maiik  al- 
S4ii^  (June  37th,  1343).  This  sultan  was  mainly  occupied 
during  his  short  reign  with  besieging  and  taking  Kerak,  whither 
Ahmad  had  token  refuge,  and  himself  died  on  the  3rd  of  August 
i345t  when  another  son  of  Malik  al-Ni^'r,  named  Shc'kdn,  rfBs 
placed  on  the  throne.  The  constant  changes  of  sultan  led  to 
great  disorder  in  the  provinces,  and  many  of  the 
subject  principalities  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  ^1^^ 
Egyptian  yoke.  Sha'bftn  proved  no  more  competent  pow^r. 
than  his  predecessors,  being  given  to  open  debauchery 
and  profligacy,  an  example  followed  by  his  amira,  and  fresh 
discontent  led  to  his  being  deposed  by  the  Syrian  amirs,  when 
his  brother  ^djji  was  proclaimed  sultan  in  his  place  (September 
1 8th,  1346).  I^ftjjl  was  deposed  and  killed  on  the  loth  of 
December  1347,  and  another  infant  son  of  Malik  al-Nfi^,^aj<i}», 
who  took  his  father's  title,  was  proclaimed,  the  real  power  being 
shared  by  three  amirs,  Sheikhun,  Menjek  and  Yelbogha  Arus. 
During  this  reign  (134^*1349)  Egypt  was  visited  by  the  "  Black 
Death,"  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  900,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cairo  and  to  have  raged  as  far  south  as  Assuan.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  1351  the  sultan  got  rid  of  his  guardians  and 
attempted  to  rule  by  himself;  but  though  successful  in  war,  his 
arbitrary  measures  led  to  his  being  dethroned  on  the  21st  of 
August  1351  by  the  amirs,  who  proclaimed  his  brotho:  Salilj^  with 
the  title  of  Malik  alSdli^.  He  too  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  power  was  contested  for  by  various  groups  of  amirs, 
whose  strug^es  ended  with  the  deposition  of  the  sultan  S&lih 
on  the  aoth  of  October  X3S4»  and  the  reinstatement  of  his  brother 
ffasan^  who  was  again  dethroned  on  the  i6th  of  March  1361 
by  an  amir  Yelbogha,  whom  he  had  offended,  and  who,  having 
got  possession  of  the  sultan's  person,  murdered  him.  The  next 
day  a  son  of  the  dethroned  sultan  9&jjl  was  proclaimed  sultan 
with  the  title  Malik  o^Man^.  On  the  39th  of  May  1363  this 
sultan  was  also  dethroned  on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  and 
his  place  was  given  to  another  grandson  of  Maiik  al-Nft^ir, 
Ska^bdn,  son  of  ^osain,  then  ten  years  old  The  amir  Yelbogha 
at  first  held  all  real  power  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  degree 
of  authority  which  no  ot  her  subject  ever  held.  During  this  reign, 
on  the  8th  of  October  1365,  a  landing  was  effected  at  Aksandria 
by  a  Fnnkish  fleet  under  Peter  I.  of  Cyprus,  which  presently 
took  possession  of  the  dty,  the  Franks  were  speedily  compelled 
to  embark  again  after  pluiidering  the  dty,  for  which  compen- 
sation was'af terwards  demanded  by  Yelbo^ia  from  the  Christian 
population  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Alexandria  was  further  made 
the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  having  previously  only  had  a  prefect. 
On  the  nth  of  December  1366  Yelbogha  was  himself  attacked 
by  the  sultan,  captured  and  dain.  His  successor  in  the  office 
of  first  minister  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  Mamdukei^ 
who  compelled  him  to  institute  and  depose  govemon,  &c.,  at 
their  pleasure.  In  1374  the  Egyptians  raided  Cilida  and  cap- 
tured Leo  VI.,  prince  of  Lesser  Armenia,  which  now  became  an 
Egyptian  province  with  a  Moslem  governor.  On  the  isth  of 
March  1377  the  sultan  was  murdered  by  the  Mamdukes,  owing 
to  his  refusing  a  largess  of  money  which  they  demanded.  Tlie 
infant  son  of  the  late  sultan  M/i,  a  lad  of  eight  years,  was  pro- 
claimed with  the  title  Maltk  al'Mattfi^;  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  Kartai  and  Ibek,  the  latter  of  whom  over- 
threw the  (ormer  with  the  aid  of  his  own  Mamdukes,  Berekdi 
and  BarkQk.  An  insurrection  in  Syria  which  spread  to  Egypt 
presently  caused  the  fall  of  Ibek,  and  led  to  the  occupation 
of  the  highest  posts  by  the  Circassian  freedmen  Berekeh  and 
Barknk,  of  whom  the  latter  ere  long  succeeded  in  ousting  the 
former  and  usurping  the  sultan's  place;  on  the  i9tfa  of  May 
1381,  when  the  sultan  *A1I  died,  his  place  was  given  to  an  infant 
brother  Wjl,  but  on  the  36th  of  November  1383,  BarkHk  set 
this  child  aside  and  had  himsdf  prodaimed  sultan  (with  the  title 
Malik  al-Zdhir)t  thereby  ending  the  Bahrl  djmasty  and  commence 
ing  that  of  the  Circaasiana.    For  a  short  period,  however^  QAiJI 
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was  Kstond,  when  on  the  ist  of  June  1389  Cairo  waa  Ukea  by 
Yclbogha,  governor  of  Damascus,  and  BarkOk  expelled;  ii^jjl 
reigned  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  Yelbogha,  who  waa 
then  overthrown  by  MintUh;  BarkOk,  >vho  had  been  relegated 
to  Kerak,  succeeded  in  again  forming  a  party,  and  in  a  baitJe 
fought  at  Sbakhab,  January  1390,  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  sultan  ii^jjl,  and  on  the  axst  of  January 
he  was  again  proclaimed  sultan  in  Cairo. 

(7)  PerM  of  Bwrjl  ifa«c/«A».— BarkOk  presently  entered 
into  relations  with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Bfiyesid  I.,  and  by 
slaying  an  envoy  of  Timur  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  world- 
conqueror;  and  in  1394  led  an  army  into  Syria  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  Jelairid  Ukhan  Ahmad  to  Bagdad  (as  BarkOk's 
vassal),  and  meeting  the  Mongol  invasion.  BarkOk,  however, 
died  (June  aotb,  1399)  before  Hmur  had  time  to  invade  Syria. 
According  to  the  custom  that  had  so  often  proved  disastroiis, 
a  young  son  of  BarkOk,  Farajf  then  aged  thirteen,  was  appointed 
sultan  under  the  guardianship  of  two  amirs.  Incxusions  were 
immediately  made  by  the  Ottoman  sultan  into  the  territory  of 
Egyptian  vassals  at  Derendeh  and  Albistan  (Ablesiin),  and 
Malatia  was  besieged  by  his  forces.  Timur,  who  was  at  this 
time  beginning  his  campaign  against  Biyezki,  turned  his  atten- 
tion first  to  Syria,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  1400 
defeated  the  Syrian  amirs  near  Aleppo,  and  soon  got 
possession  of  the  dty  and  the  citadel.  He  proceeded 
to  take  Hamah,  Horns  (Emesa)  and  other  towns,  and  on  the 
30th  of  December  started  for  Damascus.  An  endeavour  was 
made  by  the  Egyptian  sultan  to  relieve  Damascus,  but  the  news 
of  an  insurrection  in  Cairo  caused  him  to  retire  and  leave  the 
place  to  its  fate.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1401  the  whole 
of  Northern  Syria  suffered  from  Timur's  marauders.  In  the 
following  year  (September  39th,  1403)  Timur  who  had  in  the 
interval  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Ottoman  sultan,  sent 
to  demand  homage  from  Faraj,  and  his  demand  was  readily 
granted,  together  with  the  delivery  of  the  princes  who  had  sought 
refuge  from  Timur  in  Egyptian  territory.  The  death  of  Timur 
in  February  1405  restoml  Egyptian  authority  in  Syria,  which, 
however,  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  who  were  discontented 
with  the  rule  of  Faraj  and  his  amin,  and  two  months  after 
Timur's  death  was  in  open  rebellion  against  Faraj.  Although 
Faraj  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rebels,  he  waa  compelled  by 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  his  Circassian  Mamelukes  to 
abdicate  (September  soth,  1405),  when  his  brother  Abd  al'^ath 
was  proclaimed  with  the  title  Malik  at-MoHfUr;  after  two 
months  this  prince  was  deposed,  and  Faraj,  who  had  been  in 
hiding,  recalled.  Most  of  his  reign  was,  however,  occupied 
with  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Sjrrian  amirs,  to  quell  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited  S}rria;  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  the 
amirs  Newrua  and  Sheik  Mabmfkil,  afterwards  sultan.  Owing 
to  disturbances  and  misgovernment  the  population  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  is  said  to  have  shrunk  to  a  thinl  in  his  time,  and  he 
offended  public  sentiment  not  only  by  debauchery,  but  by 
having  his  image  stamped  on  his  coins.  On  the  33rd  of  May 
141 3,  after  being  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Damascus,  be  was 
compelled  by  Sheik  MabmOdI  to  abdicate,  and  an  Abbasid 
caliph,  Mosta'In,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  only  to  be  forced  to 
abdicate  on  the  6th  of  November  of  the  same  year  in  Sheikas 
favour,  who  took  the  title  Malik  al-Mu*ayyad,  his  colleague 
Newruz  having  been  previously  sent  to  Syria,  where  he  was  to  be 
autocrat  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement.  In  the  struggle 
which  naturally  followed  between  the  two,  Newruz  was  shut  up 
in  Damascus,  defeated  and  slain.  Sheik  himself  in\aded  Asia 
Minor  and  forced  the  Turicoman  states  to  acknowledge  his 
suzerainty.  After  the  sultan's  return  they  soon  rebelled,  but 
were  again  brought  into  subjection  by  Sheik's  son  IbrShlm; 
his  victories  excited  the  envy  of  his  father,  who  is  said  to  have 
poisoned  him.  Sheik  himself  died  a  few  months  after  the 
decease  of  his  son  (January  13th,  1431),  and  another  infant  son, 
Alfmadf  was  proclaimed  with  the  title  Malik  al-Mcuffar,  the 
proclamation  being  followed  by  the  usual  dissensions  between 
the  amirs,  ending  with  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the 
amir  Tol9r»  who,  after  defeatiag  his  rivals,  on  the  39th  of  August 


1431  had  himielf  proclaimed  tuftan  with  the  tiileMalik al-^Skir. 
This  usurper,  however,  died  on  the  30th  of  November  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  the  throne  to  an  infant  son  Mokammed,  who 
was  given  the  title  Malik  o^d/i^;  the  regular  intrigues  between 
the  amirs  followed,  leading  to  his  being  dethroned  on  the  following 
ist  of  April  1433,  when  the  amir  appointed  to  be  his  tutor, 
Bars^i,  was  prodaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  (U-AshraJ. 
This  sultan  avenged  the  attacks  on  Alexandria  ro- 
peatedly  made  by  Cyprian  ahipt,  for  he  sent  a  fleet  ^'^  *""' 
which  burned  Limasol,  and  another  which  took 
Famagusta  (August  4th,  1435),  but  failed  in  the 
endeavour  to  annex  the  island  permanently.  An  expedition 
sent  in  the  following  year  (1436)  succeeded  in  taking  captive  the 
king  of  Cyprua,  who  was  brought  to  Cairo  and  presently  released 
for  a  ransom  of  300,000  dinars,  on  condition  of  acknowledging 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  and  paying  him  an  annual 
tribute.  Barsbai  appears  to  have  excelled  his  predecessors 
in  the  invention  of  devices  for  exacting  money  from  merchants 
and  pilgrims,  and  in  juggling  with  the  exchange.  Thia  led  to  a 
naval  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Venetians,  who  secured 
better  terms  for  their  trade,  and  to  the  seizure  of  Egyptian 
vessels  by  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  prince  of  Catalonia.  In 
a  census  made  during  Barsbai's  reign,  it  was  found  that  the 
total  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  Egypt  had  sunk  to  3170, 
whereas  in  the  4th  century  a.h.  it  had  stood  at  lo^ooo.  Much 
of  Barsbai's  attention  was  occupied  with  raids  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  Dhu  '1-Kadiri  Turkomans  frequently  rebelled,  and 
with  wars  against  Kara  Yelek,  prince  of  Amid,  and  Shah  Rokh, 
son  of  Timur.  Barsbai  died  on  the  7th  of  June  1438.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  he  left  the  throne  to  a 
son  still  in  his  minority^  Abul-Makdnn  YHsuf,  who  took  the  title 
Malik  «/-*i4sii,  but  as  usual  after  a  few  months  he  was  displaced 
by  the  regent  Jakmak,  who  on  the  9th  of  September  1438  was 
prochiimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  al-Zdkir.  In  the  years 
i443>i444  this  sultan  sent  three  fleets  against  Rhodes,  where  the 
third  effected  a  landing,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
conquest.  *  In  consequence  of  a  lengthy  illness  Jakmak  abdicated 
on  the  ist  of  Fd»ruiary  1453;  wluen  his  son  '(Hkman  was  pro- 
claimed sultan  with  the  title  Malik  at-MoHfilr,  Though  not  a 
minor,  he  had  no  greater  success  than  the  sons  of  the  usurpers 
who  preceded  him,  being  dethroned  after  six  weeks  (March  xsth, 
1453)  in  favour  of  the  amir  Jual  al-'AldX  who  took  the  title 
Malik  al-Askraf.  His  reign  was  mariLed  by  friendly  relations 
with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Mahommed  II.,  whose  capture  of 
Constantinople  (1453)  was  the  cause  of  great  rqoidngs  in  Egypt, 
but  also  by  violent  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
dictated  ihe sultan's  poh'cy.  On  his deathoo  the  adthof  February 
1461  his  son  Akmod  was  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik 
al-Mvfayyod;  he  had  the  usual  fate  of  sultans'  sons,  earned 
in  his  case  by  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Mamelukes  under  disd- 
l^ne;  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  on  the  38th  of  June  1461, 
when  the  amir  Kkoskkadam,  who  had  served  as  a  general,  waa 
proclaimed  sultan.  Unlike  the  other  Mamduke  sovereigns, 
who  were  Turks  or  Circassians,  this  man  had  originally  been  a 
Greek  slave. 

In  his  rdgn  (1463)  there  began  the  struggle  between  the 
Egyptian  and  ibe  Ottoman  sultanates  which  finally  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  Egypt  in  the  Ottoman  em|Mre.  The 
dispute  began  with  a  struggle  over  the  succession  in 
the  prindpality  of  Karaman,  where  the  two  aultans  .^^^l^ 
favoured  rival  candidates,  and  the  Ottoman  sultan  '"'*^* 
Mahommed  II.  supported  Che  claim  of  his  candidate  with  force 
of  arms,  obtaining  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  several  towns 
in  which  the  suzerainty  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  had  been  acknow* 
ledged.  Open  war  did  not,  however,  break  out  between  the 
two  states  in  Khoshkadam's  time.  This  sultan  is  said  to  have 
taken  money  to  permit  innocent  perrons  to  be  ill-treated  or 
executed.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October  1467,  when  the  Atftbeg 
Ydbai  was  selected  by  the  Mamdukes  to  succeed  him,  and  was 
proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  of  Malik  al-^dkir.  This  person, 
proving  incompetent,  was  deposed  by  a  revolution  of  the  Mame- 
luke8ontht4tbofDecember  1467,  when  the  Atftbeg  Timmrbagka 
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was  procUtBMd  with  tbe  title  Maiik  6l-f6Ur.  In  a  month's  time, 
however,  there  was  another  palace  revolution,  and  the  new 
Atlbeg  Kait  Bey  or  Kaietbai  (January  31st,  1468)  was  proclaimed 
sultan,  the  dethroned  Timurbogha  being,  however,  permitted 
to  90  free  whither  he  pleased.  Much  of  Kait  Bey's  reign  was 
spent  in  struggles  with  OzQn  Hasan,  prince  cH  Diftrbekr,  and 
Shah  Siwftr,  chief  of  the  Dhu'I-Kidiri  Turkomans.  He  also 
offended  the  Ottoman  sultan  Biyezid  II.  by  entertaining  his 
brother  Jem,  who  was  afterwards  poisoned  in  Europe.  Owing  to 
this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  an  Indian  embassy  to  the  Ottoman 
sultan  was  intercepted  by  the  agents  of  Kait  Bey,  Bftyezid  II. 
declared  war  against  Egypt,  and  seized  Adana,  Tarsus  and  other 
places  within  Egyptian  territory;  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  by  Kait  Bey,  whose  generals  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  Ottoman  invaders.  In  1491,  however,  after  the  Egyptians 
had  repeatedly  defeated  the  Ottoman  troops,  Kait  Bey  made 
proposals  of  peace  which  were  accepted,  the  keys  of  the  towns 
which  the  Ottomans  had  seized  being  restored  to  the  Egyptian 
sultan.  Kait  Bey  endeavoured  to  assist  his  co-religionists  in 
Spain  who  were  threatened  by  King  Ferdinand,  by  threatening 
the  pope  with  reprisals  on  Syrian  Christians,  but  without  effect. 
As  the  consequence  of  a  palace  Intrigue,  which  Kait  Bey  was  too 
oki  to  quell,  on  the  7  th  of  August  1496,  a  day  before  his  death, 
his  son  Mahommed  was  prochimed  sultan  with  the  title  M(^ik 
et'Ndsir;  this  was  in  order  to  put  the  supreme  power  into  the 
han<ls  of  the  Atftbeg  KilnsQh,  since  the  new  sultan  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  An  attempt  of  the  Atftbeg  to  oust  the  new 
sultan,  however,  failed.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  two 
years,  filled  mainly  with  struggles  between  rival  amirs,  Malik 
al-N&^ir  was  murdered  (October  31st,  1498),  and  his  uncle  and 
vizier  K&nsiUi  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Malik  at-Z6kir. 
His  reign  only  lasted  about  twenty  months;  on  the  30th  of  June 
1500  he  was  dethroned  by  TQm&nbey,  who  caused  Jdn  Belit, 
the  Atlbeg,  to  be  proclaimed  sultan.  A  few  months  later 
TAmdnbeyf  at  the  suggestion  of  Kasrawah,  governor  of  Damascus, 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  reduce  to  subjection,  ousted  Jdn 
BeUlt,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  sultan  with  the  title  Maiik 
al-Adil  (January  35th,  1501).  His  reign  lasted  only  one  hundred 
days,  when  he  was  displaced  by  Kinsith  al-CM^i  (April  20th, 
1501).  His  reign  was  remarkable  for  a  naval  conflict  between 
the  Egjrptians  and  the  Portuguese,  whose  fleet  Interiered  with 
the  pilgrim  route  from  India  to  Mecca,  and  also  with  the  trade 
between  India  and  Egypt;  KftnsQh  caused  a  fleet  to  be  built 
which  fought  naval  battles  with  the  Portuguese  with  varying 
results. 

In  1515  there  began  the  war  with  the  Ottoman  sultan  Selim  I. 
which  led  to  the  close  of  the  Mameluke  period,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Egypt  and  its  dependencies  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  (see  Turkbt:  History).  KlnsQh  was  charged 
by  Selim  with  giving  the  envoys  of  the  §afawid 
Isma'il  passage  through  Syria  on  their  way  to  Venice 
to  form  a  confederacy  against  the  Turks,  and  with  harbouring 
various  refugees.  The  actual  declaration  of  war  was  not  made 
by  Selim  till  May  1515,  when  the  Ottoman  sultan  had  made  all 
his  preparations;  and  at  the  battle  of  Merj  Dabik,  on  the  i4th 
of  August  1515,  Kftnstkh  was  defeated  by  the  Ottoman  forces 
and  fell  fighting.  Syria  passed  quickly  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks,  whose  advent  was  in  many  places  welcome  as  meaning 
deliveraiKX  from  the  Mamelukes.  In  Cairo,  when  the  news  of 
tbe  defeat  and  death  of  the  Egyptian  sultan  arrived,  the  governor 
who  had  been  left  by  Kllnstlh,  TUmAnhey,  was  proclaimed  sultan 
(October  17th,  1516).  On  the  20th  of  January  1517  Cairo  was 
taken  by  the  Ottomans,  and  Selim  shortly  after  declared  sultan 
of  Egypt.  TQmftnbey  continued  the  struggle  for  some  months, 
but  was  finally  defeated,  and  after  being  captured  and  kept  in 
prison  seventeen  days  was  executed  on  the  isth  of  April  1517. 

(S)  Tkt  Twkisk  PcruN/.— The  sultan  Selim  left  with  his  viceroy 
Khair  Bey  a  guard  of  5000  janissaries,  but  otherwise  made  few 
changes  in  the  admim'stration  of  the  country.  The  register  by 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  a  fief  of  the  Mamelukes 
was  left  unchanged,  and  it  is  said  that  a  proposal  made  by  the 
sultan's  visier  to  appropriate  these  estates  was  puniBbcd  with 
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death.  The  Mameluke  amirs  were  to  be  retained  in  office  as 
heads  of  twelve  sanjaks  into  which  Egypt  was  divided;  and 
under  the  next  sultan,  Suleiman  I.,  two  chambers  were  created, 
caOed  respectively  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Divan,  in  which 
both  the  army  and  the  eccksiastical  authorities  were  represented, 
to  aid  tbe  pasha  by  their  deliberations.  Six  regiments  altogether 
were  constituted  by  the  conqueror  Selim  for  the  protection  of 
Esypt;  to  these  Suleiman  added  a  seventh,  of  Circassians. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Porte 
to  change  tbe  governor  of  Egypt  at  very  short  intervals—after 
a  year  or  even  some  months.  The  third  governor,  Ahmad 
Pasha,  hearing  that  orders  for  this  execution  had  come  from 
Constantinople,  endeavoured  to  make  himself  an  independent 
ruler  and  had  coins  struck  in  his  own  name.  His  schemes  were 
frustrated  by  two  of  the  amirs  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and 
who,  escaping  from  their  confinement,  attacked  him  in  his  bath 
and  killed  him.  In  1527  the  first  survey  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ottomans  was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  official  copy  of  the 
former  registers  having  perished  by  fire;  yet  this  new  survey  did 
not  come  Into  use  until  1603.  Egyptian  lands  were  divided  in  it 
into  four  classes— the  sultan's  domain,  fiefs,  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  and  lands  settled  on  religions  foundations. 
It  would  seem  that  the  constant  changes  in  the  government 
caused  the  army  to  get  out  of  control  at  an  eariy  period  of  the 
Ottoman  occupation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nth 
Islamic  century  mutinies  became  common;  in  X013 
(1604)  the  governor  Ibrahim  Pasha  was  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  and  his  head  set  on  the  Bab  Zuwtla.  The 
reason  for  these  mutinies  was  the  attempt  made  by  successive 
pashas  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extortion  called  Tuibah,  a  forced 
payment  exacted  by  the  troops  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  by  the  fiction  of  debts  requiring  to  be  discharged, 
which  led  to  grievous  ill-usage.  In  1609  something  like  civil 
war  broke  out  between  the  army  and  the  pasha,  who  had  on  his 
side  some  loyal  regiments  and  the  Bedouins.  The  soldiers  went 
so  far  as  to  choose  a  sultan,  and  to  divide  provisionally  the  regions 
of  Cairo  between  them.  They  were  deiifeated  by  the  governor 
Mahommed  Pasha,  who  on  the  sth  of  February  1610  entered 
Cairo  in  triumph,  executed  the  ringleaders,  and  banished  many 
Others  to  Yemen.  The  contemporary  historian  speaks  of  this 
event  as  a  second  conquest  of  Egypt  for  the  Ottomans.  A  great 
financial  reform  was  now  effected  by  Mahommed  Pasha,  who 
readjusted  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  different  communities 
of  Egypt  in  accordance  with  their  means.  With  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  governors 
appointed  thence  came  to  be  treated  by  the  Egyptians  with 
continually  decreasing  respect.  In  July  1623  there  came  an  order 
from  the  Porte  dismissing  Mu^t^fft  Pasha  and  appointing  'All 
Pasha  governor  in  his  place.  The  officers  met  and  demanded 
from  the  newly-appointed  governor's  deputy  the  testomary 
gratuity,  when  this  was  refused  they  sent  letters  to  the  Porte 
declaring  that  they  wished  to  have  Mustafft  Pasha  and  not  'All 
Pasha  as  governor.  Meanwhile  *AlI  Pasha  had  arrived  at  Alex- 
ar\dria,  and  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  Cairo  telling  him  that 
he  was  not  wanted.  He  returned  a  mild  answer;  and,  when  a 
rejoinder  came  in  the  same  style  as  the  first  message,  he  had  the 
leader  of  the  deputation  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Hereupon  the 
garrison  of  Alexandria  attacked  the  castle  and  rescued  the 
prisoner,  whereupon  'All  Pasha  was  compelled  to  embark. 
Shortly  after  a  rescript  arrived  from  Constantinople  confirming 
Mustafa  Pasha  in  the  governorship.  Similarly  in  163 1  the  army 
took  upon  themselves  to  depose  the  governor  MQs&  Pasha,  in 
indignation  at  his  execution  of  Kltfts  Bey,  an  officer  who  was 
to  have  commanded  an  Egyptian  force  required  for  service  in 
Persia.  The  pasha  was  ordered  either  to  hand  over  the  execu- 
tioners to  vengeance  or  to  resign  his  place;  as  he  refused  to  do 
the  former  he  was  compelled  to  do  the  latter,  and  presently  a 
rescript  came  from  Constantinople,  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  army  and  appointing  one  Khalll  Pasha  as  MQsi's  successor. 
Not  only  was  the  governor  unsupported  by  the  sultan  against 
the  troops,  but  each  new  governor  regularly  Inflicted  a  fine  upon 
his  outgoing  predecessor,  under  the  name  of  money  due  to  tbe 
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treasury;  and  the  outgoing  governor  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  Ef^t  till  he  had  paid  it.  Besides  the  extortions  to  which 
this  practice  gave  occasion  the  country  suffered  greatly  in  these 
centuries  from  famine  and  pestilence.  The  latter  in  the  spring 
of  1619  is  said  to  have  carried  off  635,000  persons,  and  in  1643 
completely  desolated  330  villages. 

By  the  i8th  century  the  importance  of  the  pasha  was  quite 
superseded  by  that  of  the  beys,  and  two  offices,  those  of  Sheik 
al-Balad  and  Amir  al-^2ljj,  which  were  held  by  these 
fitoi^orite  penons,  represented  the  real  headship  of  the  com- 
munity. The  process  by  which  this  state  of  affairs 
came  about  is  somewhat  obscure,  owing  to  the  want  of  good 
chronicles  for  the  Turkish  period  of  Egyptian  history.  In 
1707  the  Sheik  al-Balad,  Qftsim  lywftx,  is  found  at  the  head  of 
one  of  two  Mameluke  factions,  the  Q&simites  and  the  FiqAntes, 
between  whom  the  seeds  of  enmity  were  sown  by  the  pasha 
of  the  time,  with  the  result  that  a  fight  took  place  between  the 
factions  outside  Cairo,  lasting  eighty  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Qftsim  lywftz  vns  killed  and  the  office  which  he  had  held 
was  given  to  his  son  Ism&'U.  Ismft'Il  held  this  office  for  sixteen 
years,  while  the  pashas  were  constantly  being  changed,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  two  factions  of  Mamelukes.  In  1 7  24 
this  person  was  assassinated  through  the  machinations  of  the 
pasha,  and  Shiriias  Bey,  of  the  opposing  faction,  elevated  to  the 
office  of  Sheik  al-Balad  in  his  place.  He  was  soon  driven  from 
his  post  by  one  of  his  own  faction  called  Dhu'l-Fiq&r,  and  fled 
to  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  short  time  he  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  some  engagements  ensued,  in  the  last  of  which 
Shirkas  Bey  met  his  end  by  drowning;  Dhu'UFiqfir  was  himself 
assassinated  in  1730  shortly  after  this  event.  His  place  was 
filled  by  Othman  Bey,  who  had  served  as  his  general  in  this  war. 
In  1743  Othman  Bey,  who  had  governed  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  was  forced  to  fly  from  Egypt  by  the  intrigues  of 
two  adventurers,  Ibrfthim  and  RidwAn  Bey,  who,  when  their 
scheme  had  succeeded,  began  a  massacre  of  beys  and  others 
thought  to  be  opposed  to  them;  they  then  proceeded  to  govern 
Egypt  jointly,  holding  the  two  offices  mentioned  above  in 
alternate  years.  An  attempt  made  by  one  of  the  pashas  to  rid 
himself  of  these  two  persons  by  a  coup  d'ital  signally  failed 
owing  to  the  loyalty  of  their  armed  supporters,  who  released 
Ibrahim  and  Ridw&n  from  prison  and  compelled  the  pasha 
to  fly  to  Constantinople.  An  attempt  made  by  a  subsequent 
pasha  in  accordance  with  secret  orders  from  Constantinople  was 
so  far  successful  that  some  of  the  beys  were  killed.  Ibr&him  and 
Ridw&n  escaped,  and  compelled  the  pasha  to  resign  his  governor- 
ship and  return  to  Constantinople.  Ibr&him  shortly  afterwards 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  who  had  aspired  to  occupy  one  of 
the  vacant  beyships  himself,  which  was  conferred  instead  on 
*All,  who  as  'All  Bey  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Egypt.  The  murder  of  Ibrahim  Bey  took  place 
in  175s,  and  his  colleague  Ri^wftn  perished  in  the  disputes  that 
followed  upon  it. 

'All  Bey,  who  had  first  distinguished  himself  by  defending 
a  caravan  in  Arabia  against  bandits,  set  himself  the  task  of 
avenging  the  death  of  his  former  master  Ibrahim,  and 
^^*  spent  eight  yearsin  purchasing  Mamelukes  and  winning 
other  adherents.  He  thereby  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Sheik 
al-Balad  Khalll  Bey,  who  organized  an  attack  upon  him  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled  to  Upper  Egypt. 
Here  he  met  one  §alib  Bey,  who  had  injuries  to  avenge  on  Khalll 
Bey,  and  the  two  organized  a  force  with  which  they  returned 
to  Cairo  and  defeated  Khalll,  who  was  forced  to  fly  to  T^ts> 
where  for  a  time  he  concealed  himself,  eventually,  however, 
he  was  discovered,  sent  to  Alexandria  and  finally  strangled. 
The  date  of  'All  Bey's  victory  was  1164  a.u.  (a.o.  1750),  and 
after  it  he  was  made  Sheik  al-Balad  In  that  capacity  be  exe- 
cuted the  murderer  of  his  former  master  Ibrahim;  but  the 
resentment  which  this  act  aroused  among  the  beys  caused  him 
to  leave  his  post  and  fly  to  Syria,  where  he  won  the  friendship 
of  the  governor  of  Acre,  ^hir  b.  Omar,  who  obtained  for  him 
the  goodwill  of  the  Porte  and  reinstatement  in  his  post  as  Sheik 
al-Balad.    In  1766,  after  the  death  of  his  supporter  the  grand 


vialer  Righib  Pashai  he  was  again  compelled  to  fly  from  Egypt 
to  Yemen,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  told  that  his  party  at 
Cairo  was  strong  enough  to  permit  of  his  return.  Resuming  his 
office  he  raised  eighteen  of  his  friends  to  the  rank  of  bey,  among 
them  Ibrahim  and  Murad,  who  were  afterwards  at  the  head  cMf 
affairs,  as  well  as  Mahommed  Abu'l-Dhahab,  who  was  doscly 
connected  with  the  rest  of  'All  Bey's  career.  He  appears  to  have 
done  his  utmost  to  bring  Egyptian  affairs  into  order,  and  by 
very  severe  measures  repressed  the  brigandage  of  the  Bedouins  of 
Lower  Egypt.  He  appears  to  have  aspired  to  found  an  in- 
dependent monarchy,  and  to  that  end  endeavoured  to  disband 
all  forces  except  those  which  were  exclusively  under  his  own 
controls  In  1 769  a  demand  came  to  *All  Bey  for  a  force  of  1 2,000 
men  to  be  employed  by  the  Porte  in  the  Russian  war.  It  was 
suggested,  however,  at  Constantinople  that  'AH  would  employ 
this  force  when  he  collected  it  for  securing  his  own  independence, 
and  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  Porte  to  the  pasha  with  orders 
for  his  execution.  'All,  being  apprised  by  his  agents  at  the 
metropolis  of  the  despatch  of  this  messenger,  ordered  him  to  be 
waylaid  and  killed;  the  despatches  were  seised  and  read  by  'AH 
before  an  assembly  of  the  beys,  who  were  assured  that  the  order 
for  execution  applied  to  all  alike,  and  he  urged  them  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  His  proposals  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  beys  whom  he  Isad  created.  Egypt  was  declared  independent 
and  the  pasha  given  forty-eight  hours  to  quit  the  country, 
^ahir  Pasha  of  Acre,  to  whom  was  sent  official  information  of  the 
step  taken  by  'AH  Bey,  promised  his  aid  and  kept  his  word  by 
compelling  an  army  sent  by  the  pasha  of  Damascus  against 
Egypt  to  retreat. 

The  Pone  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  'AH  Bey,  and  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
consolidate  his  dominions  by  sending  expeditions  against  maraud- 
ing tribes,  both  in  north  and  south  Egypt,  reforming  the  finance, 
and  improving  the  administration  of  justice.  His  son-in-law, 
Abu'l-Dhahab,  was  sent  to  subject  the  Hawwarah,  who  had 
occupied  the  land  between  Assuan  and  Assiut,  and  a  force  of* 
ao,ooo  was  sent  to  conquer  Yemen.  An  officer  named  IsmA'd 
Bey  was  sent  with  8000  to  acquire  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  one  named  Hssan  Bey  to  occupy  Jidda.  In  six  months 
the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  subject  to  *AH 
Bey,  and  he  appointed  as  sherif  of  Mecca  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
who  bestowed  on  *AH  by  an  official  proclamation  the  titles 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Khaktn  of  the  Two  Seas.  He  then,  in 
virtue  of  this  authorisation,  struck  coins  in  his  own  name 
(1185  A.H.)  and  ordered  hi^  name  to  be  mentioned  in  public 
worship. 

His  next  move  turned  out  fatally.  Abu'l-Dhahab  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  30,000  men  in  the  same  year  (aj>.  1771)  to  conquer 
Syria;  and  agents  were  sent  to  negotiate  aUiances  with  Venice 
and  Russia.  Abu'l-Dhahab's  progress  through  Palestine  and 
Syria  was  triumphant.  Reinforced  by  'AH  Bey's  ally  ^^ir, 
he  easily  took  the  chief  cities,  ending  with  Damascus;  but  at 
this  point  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  secret  negptiatioiis 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  he  undertook  to  restore  Egypt  to 
Ottoman  suzerainty.  He  then  proceeded  to  evacuate  Syria, 
and  marched  with  lUl  the  forces  he  could  collect  to  Upper  Egypt, 
occupying  Assiut  in  April  1772:.  Having  collected  some  addi- 
tional troops  from  the  Bedouins,  he  marched  on  Cairo.  lamaH 
Bey  was  sent  by  'AH  Bey  with  a  force  of  3000  to  check  his 
advance;  but  at  Basitln  Isma'il  witlt  his  troops  joined  Abu*l- 
Dhahab.  'AH  Bey  mtended  at  first  to  defend  himself  so  long  as 
possible  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo;  but  receiving  information  to 
the  effect  that  his  friend  7&hir  of  Acre  was  still  willing  to  give  him 
refuge,  he  left  Cairo  for  Syria  (8th  of  April  1772),  one  day  before 
the  entrance  of  Abu'l-Dhahab. 

At  Aae  *AH's  forttme  seemed  to  be  restored.  A  Russian 
vessel  anchored  outside  the  port,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  which  he  had  made  with  the  Russian  empire,  he  was 
supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition,  and  a  force  of  3000 
Albanians.  He  sent  one  of  his  officers,  *Ali  Bey  al-Jantawl,  to 
recover  the  Syrian  towns  evacuated  by  Abu'l-Dhahab,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Porte.    He  himself  took  Jaffa  and  Gatt, 
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IhelonnR'OlwhklibeKanMhiiMaidZlhir'ar  Aoc.  Ontha 
m  of  Fcbniuy  17T3  be  received  ialonnidoa  from  Ciini  that 
Abal-Dluhab  bad  made  >iini«>n  Sheik  al-Babd,  and  Id  that 
capadty  wat  ptactUag  unheard-of  tstortloiu,  vhich  wen 
making  Egypt  with  one  voice  ciU  foi  the  leturo  of  'AB  Bey. 
He  acxordinely  itaned  for  Egypt  at  the  head  irf  an  amy  of 
Sooo  men,  and  on  the  19th  ol  AprQ  met  the  army  o(  Abul- 
Dhahab  at  Silihia.  'Alfi  focta  kcr  iocccmIuI  at  the  fait 
Ufaccment;  but  whni  the  battle  *■•  RDMnd  tan  dayi  lata 
be  «u  doerted  by  lome  oi  his  officen,  and  picveDted  by  iUniM 
■nd  vooDdi  Sana  biuMlf  taking  the  conduct  of  aJfafaa.  Hie 
■ouh  wai  a  complete  defeat  for  his  array,  after 
ta  leave  hii  teat;  he  wli  captured  after  a  bia< 
taken  to  Caiio,  vhacchc  died  levcn  dayi  latn 

Alter  'AH  Bey'i  death  Egypt  becase  ODce  nl 
of  the  Pone,  governed  by  Abul-Dhahab  w  Sbcik  al-Bilid  wU 
the  title  paahi.  He  ahortly  afterward*  lecdvad  peraiinlon  boa 
the  Foite  10  ionde  Syria,  wltli  tbe  view  oi  paabUal  'AB  Bty^ 
■uppoiter  gabir,  and  left  u  hit  dqnitici  ta  Ciho  Imlll  Bey 
■ad  Ibrtfalai  B^,  win,  by  deserting  'All  at  the  battle  ot  Sllihia, 
bad  bnnght  about  hit  downfalL  Alter  taking:  many  citiei  In 
Palatine  Abal-Dbabab  died,  the  cauie  bring  unknowB;  aad 
Mur«d  Bey  (another  ol  the  deaerlen  at  SUihia)  bnnght  hli 
forces  back  to  Egypt  (i61h  of  May  177s)- 

lunl'll  Bey  now  became  Sheik  al-Balad,  hut  wai  won  Involved 
ina  dspute  with  Ibilhlm  and  Murid,  wIm  alter  a  time  Bucceeded 
in  driving  lami'll  oat  of  Egypt  and  eaiablithiiig  a  Joint  rule  (aa 
Sheik  al-Balad  and  Andr  al-tflj]  mpenivdy)  timilac  to  that 
whicb  bad  been  tried  previouly.  Tlie  two  were  toon  involvod 
la  qoarreli.  whicb  at  one  time  ihreatened  to  break  out  Iota  open 
war;  bat  thia  caCastrophe  waa  averted,  and  the  Jc^t  rule  waa 
ma int lined  till  I7t6,  iriien  an  expedllioa  wai  lent  by  the  Forte 
lomtoie  Oltemanfuimnitcy  in  Egypt.  Uuild  Bey  attempted 
10  Rsist,  but  wi*  eoity  deleitedi  and  be  with  Ibrlhlm  dedded 
to  fly  to  Upper  Egypt  and  await  tht  trend  of  events.  On  tbe 
nlof  Auguil  1781  tbe  TutklthcommaDdcretilered  Cilrog-and, 
alter  lome  vii^t  meaiUKi  bad  been  taken  for  Ibe  renoration 
cf  order,  Ismlll  Bey  wai  again  made  Sbeik  at-Balad  and  a  new 
puha  JMtallcd  aa  govcrDor.  In  Jaonatr  1741  e  (enible  plague 
began  to  ngc  la  Cain  aod  cbewbot  io  Egypt,  to  which  Inolll 
Bey  and  most  of  hit  family  fell  victima.  Owtng  to  the  Deed  lor 
con^ielent  ruleit  IbrtUm  and  Hund  Bey  wen  KM  far  boa 
Upper  Ecypi  and  Raumed  tlwit  dual  gorenmeBt.  Tboe  two 
persons  were  still  in  office  when  Bonpaitc  entered  Egypt. 

iiaiUm  A  uAoritia. — Aialik  Kteiatm  bdng  ceemopoktan.  and 
Aiubic  authors  arcustom^  to  travel  iron  place  to  puce  to  cotlecE 
tradilkMU  and  obtain  oral  initruction  from  contemporary  aulhoriUcs, 
«r  etic  to  enjoy  the  patronave  of  Maecenates,  theliterary  history  of 
EfTpI  cannot  be  dimuMteJlrom  thai  sC  the  other  Moatemcountrie* 
in  vhieh  Arabic  was  tbe  chiel  ILteran  viUdB.  Hence  tbe  Use  ol 
authors  connected  with  Egypt,  which  occupies  pages  l6l->^75  of 
Suyfilfs  work,  Biam  ti-MtiUank  p  sUUn  fur  miI-C£«>riil 
(Caira,  IJtl  A.lt>.  contains  the  names  of  persons  tike  Motaoabbl, 
who  stayed  (heiclocaibort  timet-  ■' ' ~"-  "-" 


m.  who  lived  then  befon 


ne  la  the  strvwe  of  ioi 


Aihar.  it 


cotDpotcd  special  htstonca  of  Erypt:    Dm  'Abd  ; 

a.B.!     -Abd  aKRabhab.  Vbub,  d.  347;    Ms  u 

aMCindl.d.  lomewhal  laleri    Ibn  Zma,  d.  I  ii: 

Mahomrbed  al-Mu»bbihi,  d.  <ioi    MafiDmmi  al 

Qoia-I.  d.  im:    J">nSl  aWIn  -AIT  al-lMl.  d.  ;  lii 

a)'Halabl,d.«ij:  Abdal-Utlfsl-BaghdUf.d.f  b 

*Abd  al-Aib  al-ldrni  thiitary  ol  Upper  Egypt  a 

iaiat  (hialoiy  ol  CairoJ,  d.  ilSl    ibn  Si'kT  d  t 

WuHSUh;    Ibn  el-MuUwwui,  d.  TOj:    Mah  U 

d.  7">;    Ja'fjr  b.  Tha-lib  KamSl  awSn  al-Adfu';  K 

Egypt),  d.  730;    -Abd  al^Jartln  aHlslsH,  A.  B 

d.  774;   Ibn  Dvqmaq,  d.  790;    Ibn  TiqUn.  al 

AubsdI,d.»o;   Ibnal-Mulaqnia, d.  806;  Mag  l( 

Ahmad,  d.  liD;  Ibn  Llajsr  al-'Asqaltni,  d.  gu :  u 

Abu'1-Mah5Bnb.Ta!hr!binH,d.S74:lJSI  aWii „,..  _  ,11 

tbn  Zunbul  al-RamiiiU;    Ibn  lyti,  d,  alter  918;  MalioniDiiJ  I 

Ahi  SwSb  d.  alter  1017;   Zain  aUlla  al  KannI,  d.  lajji     Ab 


are  topographical  and  biographical  as  well  as 
To  these  then  shoukt  be  added  the  Survey  of 
laljo*  »l-iiaijya>  at  Iba  jrfa,  belanaing  r     '--  - 
the  Ireitiae  on  tbe  Egyptian  conKituIii 
ti-ltamUa.  by  KhalO  al-flhirt,  ol  liie 
eacydDpaefc  wok  on  the  Mune  wbject  1 
al-Qili|aahuK[l,  d.  Sai. 

Aiabic  poetry  b  in  the  main  eacoatastir 
tbe  be^ruiing  of  the  Oraayyad  period 
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called  ai- 

.  _ Kail  Bey; 

tiled  Zubdat  Kaiif 
!  period  L  and  the 
I  $1^  ai-Iiulii,  by 


il-Munaiiiin, 
M:  Bafal'al- 


cekbiaCe  their  achievecncnts!  cd' Jioae  of  importance 
woo  are  coni^ected  with  Egypt  we  nay  uenliofl  Nnsaib,  eocomiasc 
of'Abdal-ABlsb.Herwan,iJ:ilD:  the grealer  NlsM  (Abu  l-Abbls 
•Abdallah),  d.  mi;  Iba  TatdiaU,  3.  349;  Abu'l-Raqa'maq, 
■a(smiasto(al.Mi?Iti,d.n9;$>n'^a-DiUT%b.'Abdal.Wlhidl, 
emniiaK  ol  the  n^mUe  il-Zlfair,  d.  41':  Sanailt  al-dauk 
(Mahommed  b.  al-tfwn),  encomiiM  of  Uikufl;  'Alt  b.  -Abbia 
at-lakandarf,  •omifaat  of  tbe  viaier  al-Aldil,  emiuied  by  yUf, 
tbn  (Mlql*  al-takandaii.  encomia  it  of  tbe  AyyabiKs,  d.  6071 
Muhaddhab  b-MamlO,  encomiast  of  Ibe  Ayyilbil~'f-«'fi'  !)>» 
Sana'  al-Mulk,  cncamiast  of  the  AyyUbitei.  d.  6(9 1 1 

d  6>«;  II"  M»irtili.  "n. — ' '---  • — '"—  -■ 

din  Zuhai 

Bu>hlaa|.din^-Qlrlt!,d.t01:  Ibo  Muklait,d.864:  Ibn  tjuiah 
sl-MamavI^  d.  8f7._  |tets  dbllajni^  lair_ipe^  i;«  •"  -1- 

prophet  callod  Buriub.     'The  poets  ol  Esypt  I 
thw  oC  Syria  in  the  VaBmai  at  Iba'  ILGi;  a  »»..  -u..  u 
them  wu  wiiiten  by  Ibn  Fadlalllh  (d.  740):  and  a  liAof  poel 
the  I  lib  century  i>  given  by  KhaJlji  in  his  Satisnal  al-altiii. 

The  needs  of  the  Egyptian  rouTt  produced  a  number  of  elenqt 
letter'Wrilera,  of  whom  the  aloil  famoui  wem  'A'-'  -'  »-'■--  •■ 
■Ali  »l-Baiiani,  ordinarily  knoi 


ol  a^siGh,  d.  6(6;    Oin  'Anmir,  d.  tast 
>NnbUab.d.76S;  ibn  AU  UajaUh.  d.  TTAi 


viandal-BQalrt 


famoui  wem  'Abd  al-Rahim  -. 
al.Qi4ral-Fidil,d.  »&.  leciE  tary 

.,, .~.j„.  _.__ ,  -  Kite  and  official  chronicler ;  and 

Ibn  'Abd  aU^lhir.  d.  691.  >HTTlBry  of  lUte  la  Bibars  1.  and  succeed- 
ini  lultaiis;  hewu^fallamdjiy  hii  nan  Fajb  al-dln,  to  whom  the 

In  the  subject  of  law  Eaypt  bouu  that  the  Imlrn  ShaG'I,  founder 
of  one  of  the  •chools,  resided  al  Foitit  Irom  19s  till  his  death  in  904: 
hit  lytcem,  though  displaced  (or  a  time  by  ibat  hivented  by  tbe 
FatlMtea,  aad  naat  tb*  TurUsh  aaoqiiest  by  the  Qaalfile  mtem, 
bat  always  been  ponilar  in  Enpt:  in  AyyUbile  timet  it  was 
dominant,  wbereaa  in  Mameluke  tunesallftnirtystema  were  oAciaily 
recogidied.  The  eminent  jurists  who  llMriihed  in  Moslem  Egypt 
form  a  very  lengtiiy  list  Anoag  tlie  Egyptian  traditionalists  the 
meat  cadoeat  it  IMmqo^,  d.  3S5. 

Among  Egyptian  mystics  the  most  taaioua  aj  aulhon  are  the  poel 
Ibn  al-FliiJrd.  to,  and  Abd  al-Wihhab  Shi  rSni.  d.  973.  AWI- 
HaBna1-Sh9dhiind.«3«)  is  criebralcd  as  the  rounder  of  the  »i9dh(ll 
onSee ;  but  tbeie  weie  many  othen  ol  note.  The  dictionary  of 
physicians,  compiled  in  the  7th  ceniiBy,  enumerates  nearly  auty 
jncn  ol  tdencc  who  leaided  in  Egypt ;  the  beit-tinown  apioag  them 
aie  Sa-id  b.  Bi(tia.  Moaes  MairnDoidet  and  Ibn  BaiUr.  CM  Egyptian 
miKellaneoiis  wrttera  two  of  the  most  celebrated  aie  Ibn  Daqtq 
id'-'id.  d.  TIB.  and  Jalil  a[-dio  SuyOtL 

Empm  jlnttsrtlia.— For  the  Moslem  cooqoest,  A.  J,  Baiter. 
T1ksAnitCRaiiitl>r£nM(0idbrd,19iu]:  forthe period beforelha 
Fatim>tes.milenfcld7^TKeSutthallcrvanAEyplen,"in^MdMd- 
(antni  dir  bAiifJickni  CaMiilufI  in-  WutrntaajUa  »  CWinin, 
vols.  TO.  and  nf;  for  the  Flilmiie  ceiM.  Wmwdekl, "  Geschichte 
der  Fatimiden-Cbalifen,"  sM.  vnla.  uvL  and  btU.:  for  the 
AyyObits  period,  Ibn  KhalUkan't  Bit^epkiuii  Diiliamry,  ttanslsled 

a"  (M'G.de.SUnefLondon.  1B4J-1871);  tor  tha  Maoielulie  period, 
'dl.  CnciUku  itr  Ckaitftn.  vols.  Iv.  and  v.  (also  called  CticAicMe 
dtl  AUmiUnt)ialiiau  <■  Arjpltn),  (Sluttgin,  i8«a-i86}}r  Sir 
W.  Muir,  Tika  ifaHdiite  or  Jl«  Dnuly  nfflfy^  ILoodon,  1S96I: 
for  tbe  Turkish  period,  G.  Zaidan.  diib^  d  Uadan  Eott  CArtbic), 
vol.  ii.  (Cairo,  18S9),  See  alio  Mnqriii,  DrxrifUim  lAetripki^m 
rl  l.'rtorijai  it  rSfypU.  Iranilaled  by  Bounsnt  (AA,  1^5, 
Ac.)  I  C  H,  Becker,  0i<M[a  syr  GsKkieUt  ^cvftciu  fStiasAoif , 
19«).  (D.  S.  M.*) 

(0)  Prtm  Alt  Frtmik  Och^Mbis  fo  Jit  JUm  ^  M$hm4l  AU.-^ 
The  — 1>~ TJ-  object  td  the  French  ei^edition  to  Egypt  wu  to 
leinatata  the  authottty  of  the  Sablime  Porte,  and  topprtM  tlie 
Mamelukg;  and  hi  tbe  ptodamatioii  printed  witli  tli*  AiaUo 
typea  broo^  bon  the  Pnpaganda  faen,  and  inued  thottly 
aita  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  Bonaparte  dedaitd  tint  tie 
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any  great  share.  In  future  all  poifs  in  "Egypt  were  to  be  open 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants;  the  conduct  of  aCFain  was  to 
be  committrd  to  the  men  of  talent,  virtue,  and  learning;  and 
in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  French  were  sincere  Moslems 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  authority  in  Rome  was  alleged. 
That  there  might  be  no  doubt  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
French  to  the  Porte,  villages  and  towns  whidi  capitulated  to 
the  invaders  were  required  to  hoist  the  flags  of  both  the  Porte 
and  the  French  republic,  and  in  the  thanksgiving  prescribed 
to  the  Egyptians  for  their  deliverance  from  the  Mamelukes, 
prayer  was  to  be  offered  for  both  the  sultan  and  the  French  army. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  proclamation  convinced  many  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  truth  of  these  professions.  After  the  battle 
of  Ambabah,  at  which  the  forces  of  both  Murid  Bey  and  Ibrfthim 
Bey  were  dispersed,  the  populace  readily  plundered  the  houses  of 
the  beys,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  from  al-Aahar  to  Bonaparte 
to  ascertain  his  intentions;  these  proved  to  be  a  repetition  of 
the  terms  of  his  proclamation,  and,  though  the  combination  of 
loyalty  to  the  French  with  loyalty  to  the  sultan  was  unintelligible, 
a  good  undentandmg  was  at  first  established  between  the 
invaders  and  the  Egyptians.  A  mimicipal  council  was  estab- 
lished in  Cairo,  consisting  of  persons  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
sheiks,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  French;  and  presently  delegates 
from  Alexandria  and  other  important  towns  were  added.  This 
council  did  little  more  than  register  the  decrees  of  the  French 
commander,  who  continued  to  exercise  dictatorial  power.  The 
destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  failure  of  the  French  forces  sent  to  Upper 
Egypt  (where  they  reached  the  first  cataract)  to  obtain 
possession  of  Uie  person  of  Murftd  Bey,  slKwk  the  faith  of  the 
Egyptians  in  their  invincibility;  and  in  consequence  of  a  series 
of  unwelcome  innovations  the  relations  between  conquerors  and 
conquered  prew  daily  more  strained,  till  at  last,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  intnxiuction  of  a  house  tax,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Cairo  on  the  a  2nd  of  October  1798,  of  which  the  headquarters 
were  in  the  Moslem  university  of  Aihar.  On  this  occasion  the 
French  general  Dupuy,  lieutenant-governor  of  Cairo,  was  kiHed. 
The  prompt  measures  of  Bonaparte,  aided  by  the  arrival  from 
Alexandria  of  General  J.  B.  Kl^ber,  quickly  suppressed  this 
rising;  but  the  stabling  of  the  t'rench  cavalry  in  the  mosque 
of  Ashar  gave  great  and  permanent  offence.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair,  the  deliberative  council  was  suppressed,  but  on  the 
S5th  of  December  a  fresh  proclamation  was  issued,  reconstituting 
the  two  divans  which  had  been  created  by  the  Turks;  the  special 
divan  was  to  consist  of  14  persons  chosen  by  tot  out  of  60  govern- 
ment noteinees,  and  was  to  meet  daily.  The  general  divan  was 
to  consist  of  lunctionaries,  and  to  meet  on  emergencies. 

In  consequence  of  despatches  which  rcach»i  Bonaparte  on 
the  3rd  of  Januaiy  i799t  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Porte 
to  invade  the  country  with  the  object  or  recovering  it  by  force, 
Bonaparte  resolved  on  Us  Syriiui  expedition,  and  appointed 
governors  for  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Upper  Egypt,  to  govern 
during  his  absence.  From  that  ill-fated  expedition  he  returned 
at  the  banning  of  June.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this 
opportunity  by  Murid  Bey  and  Ibrfthim  Bey  to  collect  thdr 
forces  and  attempt  a  joint  attack  on  Cairo,  but  this  Bonaparte 
arrived  in  time  to  defeat,  and  in  the  last  week  of  July  he  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Turkish  lu-my  that  had  landed  at 
Aboukir,  aided  by  the  British  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  Shortly  after  his  victory  Bonaparte  left  E^ypt,  having 
appointed  K16ber  to  govern  in  his  absence,  which  he  informed 
the  sheiks  of  Cairo  was  not  to  last  more  than  three  months. 
Kl£ber  himself  regarded  the  condition  of  the  Frendi  invaders 
as  extremely  perilous,  and  wrote  to  inform  the  French  republic 
of  the  facts.  A  double  expedition  shortly  after  Bonaparte's 
departure  was  sent  by  the  Porte  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  one 
force  being  despatched  by  sea  to  Damietta,  while  another  under 
YQsuf  Pasha  took  the  land  route  from  Damascus  by  al-Arish. 
Over  the  first  some  success  was  won,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Turks  agreed  to  a  convention  (signed  January  24,  1800), 
by  virtue  of  which  the  French  were  to  quit  E^t  The  Turkish 
troopa  advanced  to  Bilbeis,  where  they  were  received  by  the 


sheiks  from  CalM,  and  the  MAmc3ttket  also  returned  to  that 
dty  from  their  hiding-places.  Before  the  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  French  were  completed,  orders  came  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  from  the  British  government,  forbidding  the 
carrying  out  of  the  convention  unless  the  French  army  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  when  these  were  communicated 
to  KJ^ber  he  cancelled  the  orders  previously  given  to  the  troops, 
and  proceeded  to  put  the  counter  in  a  state  of  defence.  His 
departure  with  most  of  the  army  to  attack  the  Turks  at  Matarin 
led  to  riots  in  Cairo,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Christians  were 
slaughtered;  but  the  national  party  were  unable  to  get  possession 
of  the  citadel,  and  Kl^ber,  having  defeated  the  Turks,  was  soon 
able  10  return  to  the  capital.  On  the  14th  of  April  be  bombarded 
Bulak,  and  proceeded  to  bombard  C»ito  itself,  which  was  taken 
the  following  night.  Order  was  soon  restored,  and  a  fine  of 
twelve  million  francs  imposed  on  the  rioters.  Muifid  Bey 
sought  an  interview  with  K16ber  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  the  government  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  was  succeeded  by  Osman  Bey  al-BardlsL 

On  the  14th  of  June  Kl^ber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic 
named  Suleiman  of  Aleppo,  said  to  have  been  incited  to  the  deed 
by  a  Janissary  refugee  at  Jerusalem,  who  had  brought  letters 
to  the  sheiks  of  the  Azhar,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  him 
any  encouragement.  Three  of  these,  nevertheless,  were  executed 
by  the  French  as  accessories  before  the  fact,  and  the  assassin 
himself  was  impaled,  after  torture,  in  spite  of  a  promise  of  pardon 
having  been  made  to  him  on  condition  of  his  naming  his  associates. 
The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  on  General  J.  F. 
(Baron  de)  Menou  (1750-18x0),  a  man  who  had  professed  Islam, 
and  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Moslem  population  by 
various  measures,  such  as  excluding  all  Christians  (with  the 
exception  of  one  Frenchman)  from  the  divan,  replacing  the  Copts 
who  were  in  government  service  by  Moslems,  and  subjecting 
French  residents  to  taxes.  Whatever  popularity  might  have 
been  gained  by  these  measures  was  counteracted  by  his  dedara- 
tioo  of  a  French  protectorate  over  Egypt,  which  waa  to  count 
as  a  French  colony. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  March  z8oi  the  English,  under  Sir  R. 
Abercromby,  effected  a  landing  at  Aboukir»  and  proceeded  to 
invest  Alexandria,  where  on  the  aist  they  were  attadusd 
by  Menou;  the  French  were  repulsed,  but  the  English 
commander  waa  mortally  wounded  in  the  action.  On  _^_^ 
the  s  5th  fresh  reinforcements  arrived  under  Hussiin, 
the  Kapttdan  Fnsha,  or  high  admiral;  and  a  combined  Eoslish 
and  Turkish  force  w«s  sent  to  take  Rosetta.  On  the  jotK  of 
May,  General  A.  D.  BeUiard,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  at 
Cairo,  was  assailed  on  two  sides  by  the  British  forces  under 
Genenl  John  Hely  Hutchinson  (afterwards  and  esri  <rf  Donough- 
more),  and  the  Turkish  under  Yosnf  Pasha;  after  negotiations 
Belliaid  agreed  to  evacuate  Cairo  and  to  sail  with  his  13,734 
troops  to  France.  On  the  jioth  of  August,  Menou  at  Alexandria 
was  compelled  to  accept  similar  conditions,  and  his  force  of 
10,000  left  for  Europe  in  September.  This  was  the  termination 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  chief  permanent 
monument  was  the  Description  dt  I'igyptt,  compiled  by  the 
French  savants  who  accompanied  the  e]q)edition.  Further 
than  this,  "  it  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  few  men  in  IRgypt 
a  keen  sense  of  the  great  advantage  of  an  orderiy  government, 
and  a  warm  i4>preciation  of  the  advance  that  science  and  leamii^ 
had  made  in  Europe  "  (Hajji  Browne,  Bonaparto  in  Mgypl  end 
the  Eiyplians  »f  lo^y,  1907,  p.  368). 

Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  the  cduntry 
became  the  scene  of  mort  severe  troubles,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Turks  to  destroy  the  power  of  Uie  Mamelukes. 
In  defiance  of  promises  to  the  British  government,  orders  were 
transmitted  from  Consuntinople  to  Husain  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
high  admiral,  to  ensnare  and  put  to  death  the  principal  beys. 
Invited  to  an  entertainment,  they  were,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  contemporary  historian  al-Jabarti,  attacked  on  board 
the  flag-ship;  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  M.  F.  Mengin,  however, 
state  that  they  were  fired  on,  in  open  boats,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboulur. 
They  offered  an  heroic  resistance,  but  were  overpowered,  and 
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mne  kilkd,  Mun  made  prifonen;  imong  the  last  was  Osman 
Bey  al-BardU,  who  was  tcverdy  wonnded.  Geneial  Hutdiinson, 
ff^aumu  informed  of  this  tieacbeiy,  Immediately  aasaned 
T^rts  ma£  threatening  measures  against  the  Tarlu,  and  in 
fi«  consequence  the  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  were 
^'^^  given  up  to  him.  At  the  same  time  Yosuf  Pasha 
arrested  all  the  beys  in  Cairo,  but  was  shortly  compelled  by  the 
British  to  release  them.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  disastrous 
struigie  between  the  Mamdnkes  and  the  Turks. 

Mahommed  Khoarev  was  the  first  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  The  form  of  government, 
however,  >pras  not  the  same  as  that  before  the  French  invasion, 
for  the  Mamelukes  were  not  reinstated.  The  pasha,  and  through 
him  the  sultan,  endeavoured  on  several  occasions  either  to 
ensnare  them  or  to  beguile  them  into  submosion;  but 
these  diorts  failing,  Mahommed  Khosrev  took  the  field,  and  a 
Tttrki«Ji  detachment  7000  strong  w«s  despatched  against  them 
to  Damanhur,  whither  they  had  descended  from  Upper  Egypt, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  smaJi  force  under  al-Alfl;  or,  as  Mengin 
says,  by  600  men  commanded  by  al»BardbI,  when  al-Alfl  had 
left  the  field.  Their  ammunition  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mamelukes. 

In  March  1803  the  British  evacuated  Alexandria,  and  Ma- 
hommed Bey  al-Alfl  accompanied  them  to  England  to  consult 
respecting  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  restoring  the  former 
power  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  meanwhile  took  Minia  and  inter- 
rupted communication  between  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  About 
dx  weeks  after,  the  Amaut  (or  ^banian)  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  Khosrev  tumultuously  demanded  their  pay,  and  surrounded 
the  house  of  the  defterdftr  (or  finance  minister),  who  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  pasha  to  satisfy  their  daims.  The  latter  opened 
fire  from  the  artillery  of  his  palace  on  the  insurgent  soldiery  in 
the  house  of  the  def terdir,  across  the  Frhekis  The  dtisens  of 
Cairo,  arfiifftftmH  to  such  occurrences,  immediately  dosed  their 
shops,  and  every  man  who  possessed  any  weapon  armed  himself. 
The  tumult  continued  all  the  day,  and  the  next  morning  a  body 
of  troops  sent  out  by  the  pasha  failed  to  quell  it.  Tihir,  the 
commander  of  the  Albanians,  then  repaired  to  the  dtadd,  gsiincd 
admittance  through  an  embrasure,  and,  having  obtained  posse»* 
sion  of  it,  began  to  cannonade  the  pasha  over  the  roofs  of  the 
ixttervening  houses,  and  then  descended  with  guns  to  the  Esbekia 
and  laid  dose  siejge  to  the  pdace.  On  the  following  day 
Mahommed  Khosrev  made  good  his  escape,  with  his  women 
and  servmnts  and  his  regular  troops,  and  fled  to  Diamictta  by 
the  river.  This  revolt  marks  the  beginning  in  Egypt  of  the 
breach  between  the  Albanians  and  Turks,  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
Albanian  Mehemet  Ali  {q.v.)t  who  was  destined  to  rule  the  country 
for  neariy  forty  yeaia  and  be  the  cause  of  serious  European 
complications. 

Tihir  Pasha  assumed  the  government,  but  in  twenty-three 
days  he  met  with  his  death  from  exactly  the  same  cause  as  that 
of  the  overthrow  of  his  predecessor.  He  refused  the 
pay  of  certain  of  the  Turkish  troops,  and  was  immedl- 
o/  atdy  assassinated.  Adesperateconflict  ensued  between 
^jjf^'^*'  the.  Albanians  and  Turks;  and  the  palace  was  set  on 
fire  and  plundered.  The  masters  of  Egypt  were  now 
^lit  into  these  two  factioto,  animated  with  the  fiercest  animosity 
against  each  other.  Mehemel  Ali,  then  in  command  of  an 
Albanian  regiment,  became  the  head  of  the  former,  but  his  party 
was  the  weaker,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  an  aUiance  with 
the  Mamduke  leaders  Ibrahim  Bey  and  'OsmAn  Bey  al-BardlsI. 
A  certain  Ahmed  Pasha,  who  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  province 
in  Arabia,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  governor,  was  raised 
to  the  important  post  of  pasha  o(  Egypt,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Turks  and  the  favour  of  the  ^eiks;  but  Mehemet  Ali, 
who  with  his  Albanians  hdd  the  dtadd,  refused  to  assent  to 
their  choice;  the  Mamelukes  moved  over  from  El-Gizav  whither 
they  had  been  invited  by  T&hir  Pasha,  and  Ahmed  Pasha  betook 
hunseU  to  the  mosque  of  al-^hir,  which  the  French  had  con- 
verted into  a  fortress.  He  was  compelled  to  surrender  by  the 
Albanians;  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Turks  who  killed  TUiir  Pasha 


were  taken  with  him  and  put  to  death,  and  he  himself  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  the  alliance  between 
Mehemet  Ali  and  al-Bardbl,  the  Albanians  gave  the  dtadd  over 
to  the  Bfamelukes;  and  soon  after,  these  alUes  marched  against 
Khosrev  Pssha,  who  having  been  joined  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Turics,  and  bdng  in  possession  of  Damietta,  was  enabled  to 
offer  an  obstinate  resistance.  After  mudi  loss  on  both  sides, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  Cairo;  but  he  was  treated 
with  respect.  The  victorious  sokliery  sacked  the  town  of 
Damietta,  and  were  guilty  of  the  barbarities  usual  with  them  on 
such  occasions. 

A  few  days  later,  Ali  Pasha  Jaziirii  landed  at  Alexandria 
with  an  imperial  firmiln  constituting  him  pasha  of  Egypt,  and 
threatened  the  beys,  who  now  were  virtual  masters  of  Upper 
Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  capital  and  neariy  the  whole  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  and  al-Bardbl  therefore  descended  to 
Rosetu,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  having  captured  the  town  and  Its  commander,  al- 
BardBI  purposed  to  proceed  against  Alexandria;  but  the  troops 
demanded  arrears  of  pay  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give, 
and  the  pasha  had  cut  the  dyke  betwe«»i  the  lakes  of  Aboukir 
and  Maieotis,  thus  rendering  the  approach  to  Alexandria  more 
difficult.  Al-Bardlsl  and  Mehemet  All  therefore  returned  to 
Cmro.  The  troubles  of  Egypt  were  now  increased  by  an  in- 
sufficient Inundation,  and  great  scardty  prevailed,  aggravated 
by  the  taxation  to  which  the  beys  were  compelled  to  resort  in 
order  to  pay  the  troops;  while  murder  and  rapine  prevailed 
in  the  capital,  the  riotous  soldiery  bdng  under  little  or  no 
control  Meanwhile,  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  been  bdutving  with 
violence  towards  the  Franks  in  Alexandria,  recdved  a  Aol^t- 
4Aerv/  from  the  sultan,  which  he  sent  by  his  secretary  to  Cairo. 
It  annoimoed  that  the  beys  should  live  peaceably  in  Egypt,  with 
an  annual  penuon  each  of  fifteen  purses  (a  "purse "» 500 
piastres)  and  other  privileges,  but  that  the  government  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  To  this  the  beys  assented, 
but  with  considerable  misgivings;  for  they  had  intercepted 
lettes  from  Ali  to  the  Albanians,  endeavouring  to  alienate  them 
from  their  side  to  his  owil  Deceptive  answers  were  returned 
to  these,  and  Ali  was  iftuced  by  them  to  advance 
toimrds  Cairo  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  The  forces  a^u^  *y 
of  the  beys,  with  the  Albanians,  encamped  near  him  AMPmiSL 
at  Shalakin,  and  he  fell  back  on  a  place  called  Zufeyta. 
Tliey  next  seized  his  boats  conveying  soldiers,  servants,  and  his 
ammunition  and  baggage;  and,  following  him,  they  demanded 
wherdore  he  brought  with  him  so  numoous  a  body  of  men,  in 
opposition  to  usage  and  to  their  previous  warning.  Finding 
they  would  not  allow  his  troops  to  advance,  forbidden  himsdf 
to  retreat  with  them  to  Alexandria,  and  being  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  he  would  have  hazarded  a  battle,  but  his  menrdused 
to  fight.  He  therefore  went  to  the  camp  of  the  beys,  and  his 
army  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Syria.  In  the  hands  of  the  beys 
Alt  Padia  again  attempted  treachery.  A  horseman  was  seen  to 
leave  his  tent  one  night  at  full  gallop;  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  0«n§n  Bey  Hasan,  the  governor  of  Kine.  This  offered 
a  fair  pretext  to  the  Mamduka  to  rid  tbemsdves  of  a  man 
proved  to  be  a  perfidious  tyrant.  He  was  sent  under  a  guard 
of  forty-five  men  towards  the  Syrian  frontier;  and  about  a 
week  after,  news  wss  recdved  that  in  a  skirmish  with  some  of 
his  own  soldiers  he  had  fallen  mortally  wounded. 

The  death  of  Ali  Pasha  produced  only  temporary  tranquillity, 
in  a  few  days  (February  xa,  1804)  the  return  of  Mahommed  Bey 
d-Alfi  (called  the  Great)  from  En^nd  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
disturbances,  which,  by  q)Utting  the  Mamdukes  into  two  parties, 
accelerated  their  final  overthrow.  An  andent  jealonsy  existed 
between  al-Alfl  and  the  other  most  powerful  bey,  al-BardlsL 
The  latter  was  now  supreme  among  the  Mamdukes,  and  this 
fact  considembly  hdghtened  thdr  old  enmity.  While  the  guns 
of  the  citadel,  those  at  Old  Cairo,  and  even  those  of  the  palace 
of  al-BardfsI,  were  thrice  fired  in  honour  of  al-Alft,  preparations 
were  immediatdy  begun  to  oppose  him.  His  partisans  were 
collected  opposite  Cairo,  and  al-Alfl  the  Less  hdd  Giza;  but 
treachery  was  among  them;  Husain  Bey  (a  relative  of  al-Alfl) 
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was  aasMiiaaied  bj  emissAiics  of  al-Bardbl,  Mid  Mdiemet  AU, 
with  hi*  Albanians,  gained  possession  of  Giza,  which  was,  as 
usual,  given  over  to  the  troops  to  pillage.  In  the  meanwhile 
al-Ain  the  Great  embarked  at  RosetU,  and  not  apprehending 
opposition,  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo,  when  a  little  south  of  the 
town  of  Manftf  he  enrauntered  a  party  of  Albanians,  and  with 
difficulty  made  his  escape.  He  gained  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  river  had  become  dangerous,  and  he  fled  to  the 
desert.  Tboe  he  had  several  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  at  last 
secreted  himself  among  a  tribe  of  Arabs  at  RAs  al-WldL  A 
change  in  the  fortune  of  al-Bardlal,  however,  favoured  his  plans 
for  the  future.  That  chief,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Albanians  for  their  pay,  gave  orders  to  levy  heavy  contri- 
butions from  the  dticens  of  Cairo;  and  this  new  oppression 
roused  theni  to  rebellion.  The  Albanians,  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  assured  the  populace  that  they  would  not  allow  the  order 
to  be  executed;  and  Mehemet  All  himself  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  made  to  that  effect.  Thus  the  Albanians  became  the 
favourites  of  the  people,  and  took  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunity. Three  days  Utter  (Mareh  1 3th,  1 804)  they  beset  the  house 
of  the  aged  Ibrahim  Bey,  and  thit  of  al-BardlsI,  both  of  whom 
effected  their  escape  with  diffictilty.  The  Mamelukes  in  the 
citadel  directed  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  houses  of  the 
Albanians  which  were  situated  in  the  EsbekXa;  but,  on  hearing 
of  the  flight  of  their  chiefs,  they  evacuated  the  place;  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  on  gaining  possession  of  it,  once  more  proclaimed 
Mahommed  Kbosrev  puha  of  Egypt  For  one  day  and  a  half 
he  enjoyed  the  title;  the  friends  of  the  late  Tfthir  Paaka  then 
accomplished  his  second  degradation,*  and  Cairo  was  again  the 
scene  of  terrible  enormities,  the  Albanians  revelling  in  the  houses 
of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  whose  hareems  met  with  no  mercy  at 
their  hands.  These  events  were  the  signal  for  the  reappearance 
of  al-Ain. 

The  Albanians  now  invited  Ahmed  Pasha  Khorshld  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government,  and  he  without  delay  proceeded  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo.  The  forces  of  the  partisans  of  al-BardlsI 
were  ravaging  the  country  a  few  miles  south  of  the  capital  and 
intercepting  the  supplies  of  com  by  the  river;  a  little  later  they 
passed  to  the  north  of  Cairo  and  sucdlbsively  took  Bilbcis  and 
Kalyub,  plundering  the  villages,  destroying  the  crops,  and 
slaughtering  the  herds  of  the  inhabitants.  Cairo  was  itself  in 
a  state  of  tumult,  suffering  severely  from  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and 
the  heavy  exactions  of  the  pasha  to  meet  the  demands  of  his 
turbulent  troops,  at  that  time  augmented  by  a  Turkish  detach- 
ment. The  shops  were  closed,  and  the  unfortunate  people 
assembled  in  great  crowds,  crying  "  Y&  LaUf  1  ¥&  Latlfl "  ("0 
Gracious  [Godl  I ")  Al- Alii  and  Osmfln  Bey  Hasan  had  professed 
allegiance  to  the  pasha;  but  they  soon  after  declared  against 
him,  and  they  were  now  approaching  from  the  south;  and 
having  repulsed  Mehemet  Ali,  they  took  the  two  fortresses  of 
Turi.  These  Mehemet  Ali  speedily  retook  by  night  with  4000 
infantry  and  cavalry;  but  the  enterprise  was  only  partiaUy 
successful.  On  the  following  day  the  other  Mamelukes  north 
of  the  metropolis  actually  penetrated  into  the  suburbs;  but  a 
few  days  later  were  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  at  Shubre,  with 
heavy  lo»  on  both  sides.  This  reverse  in  a  measure  united  the 
two  greiat  Mameluke  parties,  though  their  chiefs  remained  at 
enmity.  Al-Bardlsl  passed  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes gradually  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt.  Thither  the 
pasha  despatched  three  successive  expieditions  (one  of  which  was 
commanded  by  Mehemet  Ali),  and  many  battles  were  fought, 
but  without  decisive  result. 

At  this  period  another  calamity  befell  Egypt;  about  3000 
Dells  (Kurdish  troops)  arrived  in  Cairo  from  Syria.  These  troops 
had  been  sent  for  by  Khorshld  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  Albanians;  and  the  events  of  this  portion  of  the 
fa^ory  afford  sad  proof  of  their  ferocity  and  brutal  enormities, 

*  Khotrev  Pasha  afterwards  filled  several  of  the  highest  offices  at 
Constantinople.  He  died  on  the  ist  (^  February  1855.  He  was  a 
bigot  of  the  old  school,  strongly  opposed  to  the  innuencea  of  Western 
civilization,  and  consequently  to  the  assistance  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  Crimean  War. 


in  which  they  far  exceeded  the  onUnaiy  TniUih  soldiers  and 
even  the  Albanians.  Their  arrival  imsiediately  recalled  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  party  from  the  war,  and  instead  of  aiding  Khorshld 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  overthrow. 

Cairo  was  ripe  for  revolt;  the  pasha  was  hated  for  his  tyranny 
and  extortion,  and  execrated  for  the  deeds  of  his  troops,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  Dells:  the  sheiks  enjoined  the  people  to  doee 
their  shops,  and  the  soldiers  clamoured  for  pay.  At  this  juncture 
a  firman  arrived  from  Constantinople  confening  on  Mehemet 
Ali  the  pashalic  of  Jedda;  but  the  occurrences  of  a  few  days 
raised  him  to  that  of  Egypt. 

On  the  X 3th  of  Safar  laio  (May  lath,  1805)  the  sheiks,  with 
an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants,  assemUed  in  the  house 
of  the  iMldl;  uid  the  ulemi,  amid  the  prayers  and 
cries  of  the  people,  wrote  a  full  statement  of  the  heavy 
wrongs  which  they  had  endured  under  the  administra-  km* 
tion  of  the  pasha.  The  oleml,  in  answer,  were  desired  '^ 
to  go  to  the  citadel;  but  they  were  apprised  of  jff 
treachery;  and  on  the  following  day,  having  hdd 
another  council  at  the  house  of  the  ifAifit  they  proceeded  to 
Mehemet  Ali  and  informed  him  that  the  people  would  no  longer 
submit  to  Khorshld.  "Then  ^hom  wUI  ye  have?"  said  he. 
"  We  will  have  lAee,"  they  replied,  "  to  govern  us  according  to 
the  laws;  for'  we  see  in  thy  countenance  that  thou  art  possessed 
of  Justice  and  goodness."  Mehemet  Ali  seemed  to  hesiute,  and 
then  complied,  and  was  at  once  invested.  On  this,  a  bloody 
struggle  began  between  the  two  pashas.  Khonhid,  being 
informed  of  the  insurrection,  immediately  prepared  to  atand  a 
»ege  in  the  dtadcL  Two  chiefs  of  the  Albanians  joined  his 
party,  but  many  of  his  soldiers  deserted.  Mehemet  Ali's  great 
strength  lay  in  the  devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Cairo,  who  looked 
on  him  as  a  deliverer  from  their  afflictions;  and  great  numbeis 
armed  themselves,  advising  constantly  with  Mehemet  Ali, 
having  the  sayyid  Omar  and  the  sheiks  at  their  bead,  and 
guarding  the  town  at  night.  On  the  ZQth  of  the  same  month 
Mehemet  Ali  began  to  besiege  Khorshld.  After  the  siege  had 
continued  many  days,  Khorshld  gave  orders  to  cannonade  and 
bombard  the  town;  and  for  six  days  his  commands  were  executed 
with  little  intesruption,  the  citadel  itself  also  lying  between  two 
fires.  Mehemet  All's  position  at  this  time  was  very  critical: 
his  troops  became  mutinous  for  their  pay;  the  silliidfr,  who 
had  commanded  one  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Mamelukes, 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  Khorshld;  and  the  latter  ordered  the 
Delis  to  march  to  his  sssisranre.  The  firing  ceased  on  the 
Friday,  but  began  again  on  the  eve  of  Saturday  and  lasted  until 
the  next  Friday.  On  the  day  following  (May  aSth)  news  camo 
of  the  arrival  at  Alexandria  of  a  messenger  from  Constantinople. 
The  ensuing  night  in  Cairo  presented  a  curious  q>ectade;  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  bebeving  that  this  envoy  would  put  an  end 
to  their  miseries,  fired  off  their  weapons  as  they  paraded  the 
streets  with  bands  of  music  The  sillhdir,  imagining  the  noise 
to  be  a  fray,  marrhrd  in  haste  towards  the  dtadel,  while  its 
garrisoB  aaUied  forth  and  began  throwing  up  entrenchments 
in  the  quarter  of  Aimb  al- YesAr,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  armed 
inhabitaDU  and  the  soldiers  sutioned  there;  and  during  all  this 
time  the  ctononade  and  bombardment  from  the  dtadd,  and  on  it 
from  the  batteries  on  the  hill,  continued  unabated. 

The  envoy  brought  a  firmin  confirming  Mehemet  Ali  and 
ordering  Khorshld  to  go  to  Alexandria,  there  to  await  further 
orders;  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  a  kaUA^kiflf.  The  firing  ^' 
ceased  on  the  following  day,  bat  the  troubles  of  the 
people  were  rather  Increased  than  assuaged;  murders  '^, 
and  robberies  were  daily  committed  by  the  soldiery, 
the  shops  were  all  shut  and  some  of  the  streets  barricaded.  While 
these  scenes  were  being  enacted,  al-Alft  was  besiei^ng  Damanhur, 
and  the  other  beys  were  returning  towards  Cairo,  Khorshld 
havUig  called  them  to  Us  assiiunce;  but  Mehemet  Ali  forced 
them  to  retreat. 

Soon  after  this,  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Turkish 
high  admiral  arrived  at  Aboukir  Bay,  with  despatches  confirming 
the  firmin  brought  by  the  former  envoy,  and  authorizing 
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Mchcmei  Ali  to  continue  to  dischaige  tht  functioos  of  govonor. 
Khorahld  at  first  refuted  to  yield;  but  at  kogthi  on  condition 
that  his  troops  should  be  paid,  be  evacuated  the  citadel  and 
embarked  for  Rosetta. 

Mehcmet  Ali  now  poseesscd  the  title  of  Governor  of  Egypt, 
but  beyond  the  walls  of  Cairo  his  authority  was  everywhere 
disputed  by  the  beys,  who  were  joined  by  the  army  of  the 
ri^bd^''  of  Khoishld;  and  many  Albanians  deserted  from  his 
ranks.  To  replenish  his  empty  coffers  he  was  also  compelled  lo 
levy  exactions,  principally  from  the  Copts.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  ensnare  certain  of  the  beys,  who  were  encamped  north 
of  Cairo.  On  the  x  7th  ol  August  1805  the  dam  of  the  canal  of 
Cairo  was  to  be  cut,  and  some  cfii^  of  Mehemet  AlTs  party 
wrote,  informing  them  that  he  would  go  forth  early  on  that 
morning  with  most  of  his  troops  to  witness  the  ceremony,  inviting 
theca  to  enter  and  seize  the  dty,  and,  to  deceive  them,  stipulating 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  reward.  The  dam,  however, 
was  cut  early  in  the  preceding  night,  without  any  ceremony. 
On  the  following  morning,  these  beys,  with  their  Mamelukes, 
a  very  numerous  body,  broke  open  the  gate  of  the  suburb 
al-Ilusainia,  and  gained  admittance  into  the  dty  from  the  north, 
through  the  gate  called  B&b  d-FutOb*  They  marched  along  the 
prindpal  street  for  some  distance,  with  kettle-drums  behind  each 
company,  and  were  recdved  with  apparent  joy  by  the  citizens. 
At  the  moMjue  called  the  Ashrafia.  ihey  separated,  one  party 
proceeding  to  the  Azhar  and  the  houses  of  certain  sheiks,  and 
the  other  continuing  along  the  main  street',  and  through  the 
gate  called  Bib  Zuwda,  where  they  turned  up  towards  the 
dtadeL  Here  they  were  fired  on  by  some  soldiers  from  the 
houses;  and  with  this  signal  a  terrible  massacre  began.  Falling 
back  towards  their  companions,  they  found  the  bye-streets 
dosed;  and  in  that  part  of  the  main  thoroughfare  called  Bain  al- 
Kascain  they  were  suddenly  placed  between  two  fires.  Thus 
shut  lip  in  a  narrow  street,  some  sought  refuge  in  the  collegiate 
mosque  Barkukia,  while  the  remainder  fought  thdr  way  through 
their  enemies  and  escaped  over  the  dty-wall  with  the  loss  of 
their  horses.  Two  Mamelukes  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded, 
by  great  exertions,  in  giving  the  alarm  to  their  comrades  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Azhar,  who  escaped  by  the  eastern  gate  called 
Bab  al-Ghoraib.  A  horrible  fate  awaited  those  who  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Barkukia.  Having  begged  for  quarter 
and  suneiulered,  they  were  immedLstely  stripped  nearly 
naked,  and  about  fifty  were  slaughtered  on  the  spot ; 
and  about  the  same  number  were  dragged  away,  with 
every  brutal  aggravation  of  their  pitiful  condition,  to 
Mehemet  Ali.  Among  them  were  four  beys,  one  of 
whom,  driven  to  madn^s  by  Mehemet  Ali's  mockery,  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water;  his  hands  were  untied  that  he  might  take  the 
bottle,  but  he  snatched  a  dagger  from  one  of  the  soldies,  rushed 
at  the  pasha,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  wretched 
captives  were  then  diained  and  left  in  the  court  of  the  pasha's 
house;  and  on  the  following  morning  the  heads  of  their  com- 
rades who  had  perished  the  day  before  were  skinned  and  stuffed 
with  straw  before  their  eyes.  One  bey  and  two  others  paid  their 
ransom  and  were  released;  the  rest,  without  exception,  were 
tortured  and  put  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night. 
Eighty-three  heads  (.many  of  them  those  of  Frenchmen  and 
Albanians)  were  stuffed  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  with  a 
boast  that  the  Sfameluke  chiefs  were  utterly  destroyed.  Thus 
ended  Mehemet  Ali's  first  massacre  of  his  too  confiding  enemies. 
The  beys,  after  this,  appear  to  have  despaired  of  regaining 
thdr  ascendancy;  most  of  them  retreated  to  Upper  Egypt, 
and  an  attempt  at  compromise  failed.  AI-AIfl  offered  his  sub> 
mission  on  the  condition  of  the  cession  of  the  Fayum  and  other 
provinces;  but  this  was  refused,  and  that  chief  gained  two 
successive  victories  over  the  pasha's  troops,  many  of  whom 
deserted  to  him. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  English, 
and  a  promise  made  by  al- Alfl  of  1 500  purses,  the  Porte  consented 
to  reinsute  the  twenty-four  beys  and  to  place  al-AIfl  at  their 
head;  but  this  measure  met  with  the  opposition  of  Mehemet  Ali 
and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  majority  of  the  MamdukcSv 


who,  lathcr  than  have  al-Alfi  at  their  head,  preferred  their 
present  condition;  for  the  enmity  of  al-BardId  had  not  subsided, 
and  he  commanded  the  voice  of  most  of  the  other  beys.  In 
pursuance  of  the  above  plan,  a  squadron  under  Silih  Pasha, 
shortly  before  appointed  high  admiral,  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  rst  of  July  1806  with  3000  regular  troops  and  a  successor 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  to  receive  the  pa^alik  of  Salonica. 
This  wily  chief  professed  his  willingness  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  Porte,  but  suted  that  his  troops,  to  whom  he  owed  a 
vast  sum  of  money,  opposed  his  departure.  He  induced  the 
ulemi  to  sign  a  letter,  praying  the  sultan  to  revoke  the  command 
for  reinstating  the  beys,  persuaded  the  chiefs  of  the  Albanian 
troops  to  cwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  sent  2000  purses  con- 
tributed by  them  to  Constantinople.  Al-Allt  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Damanhur,  and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
pasha's  troops,  but  the  dissensions  of  the  beys  destroyed  thdr 
last  chance  of  a  return  to  power.  Al-AIfl  and  his  partisans  were 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  promised  to  the  Porte;  Sfilih  Pasha 
received  plenipotentiary  powers  from  Constantinople,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  from  the  ulcmil;  and,  on  the  condition 
of  Mehemet  Ali's  paying  4000  purses  to  the  Porte,  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  continue  in  hb  post,  and  the  reinstatement  of 
the  beys  was  abandoned;  Fortune  continued  to  favour  the 
pasha.  In  the  following  month  al-BardlsI  died,  aged  forty-eight 
years;  and  soon  after,  a  scarcity  of  provisions  ezdted  the  troops 
of  al-Alfl  to  revolt.  That  bey  very  rductantly  raised  the  siege 
of  Damanhur,  being  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  an 
English  army;  and  at  the  village  of  Shubra-ment  he  was 
attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  January 
r8o7,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Thus  was  the  pasha  relieved  of 
his  two  most  formidable  enemies;  and  shortly  after  he  defeated 
Sh&hin  Bey,  with  the  loss  to  the  latter  of  his  artillery  and  baggage 
and  300  men  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
•  On  the  17th  of  March  r8o7  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  Alex- 
andria, having  on  board  nearly  5000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  A.  Mackenzie  Fraser;  and  the  place,  j-^ 
being  disaffected  towards  Mehemet  Ali,  opened  its  BrtOgt 
gates  to  them.  Here  they  first  heard  of  the  death  •*P*iailon 
of  al-Alft,  upon  whose  co-operation  they  had  founded  •"■•'• 
their  chief  hopes  of  success;  and  they  inmiediately  despatched 
messengers  to  his  successor  and  to  the  other  beys,  inviting  them 
to  Alexandria.  The  British  resident,  Major  Missett,  having  repre- 
sented the  importance  of  taking  Rosetta  and  Rahmanieh.to  secure 
supplies  for  Alexandria,  General  Fraser,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  admiral,  Sir  John  Duckworth,  detached  the  31st  regiment 
and  the  Chasseurs  Britanniques,  accompanied  by  some  field 
artillery  under  Major-General  Wauchope  and  Brigadier-General 
Meade,  on  this  service;  and  these  troops  entered  Rosetta 
without  encountering  any  opposition;  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  dispersed  among  the  narrow  streets,  the  garrison  opened  a 
deadly  fire  on  them  from  the  latticed  windows  and  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  They  effected  a  retreat  on  Aboukir  and  Alexandria, 
after  a  veiy  heavy  loss  of  185  killed  and  aSr  wounded.  General 
Wauchope  and  three  officers  being  among  the  former,  and  General 
Meade  and  nineteen  officers  among' the  latter.  The  heads  of 
the  shin  were  fixed  on  stakes  on  each  side  of  the  road  crossing 
the  Ezbekia  in  Cairo. 

Mehemet  Ali,  meanwhile,  was  conducting  an  expedition 
against  the  beys  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  he  had  defeated  them 
near  Assiut,  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  British.  In 
great  alarm  lest  the  beys  should  join  them,  espedally  as  they 
were  far  north  of  his  position,  he  immediately  sent  messengers 
to  his  rivals,  promising  to  comply  with  all  their  demands 
if  they  should  join  in  expelling  the  invaders;  and-  this  proposal 
being  agreed  to,  both  armies  marched  towards  Cairo  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river. 

To  return  to  the  unfortunate  British  expeditioiL  The  posses- 
sion of  Rosetta  being  deemed  indispensable,  Brigadier-Generals 
Sir  William  Stewart  and  Oswald  were  despatched  thither  with 
3500  men.  For  thirteen  days  a  cannonade  of  the  town  was 
continued  without  effect;  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  news 
having  come  in  from  the  advanced  guard  at  HamSd  of  large 
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reinforcements  to  the  besieged,  General  Stewart  was  compelled 
to  retreat;  and  a  dragoon  was  despatched  to  Lientenant-^lonel 
Macleod,  commanding  at  Hamfld,  with  orders  to  fall  back. 
The  messenger,  however,  was  unable  to  penetrate  to  the  spot; 
and  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  31st, 
two  companies  of  the  78th,  one  of  the  35th,  and  De  Roll's 
regiment,  with  a  picquet  of  dragoons,  the  whole  mustering 
733  men,  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  the 
survivors,  who  had  expended  all  their  ammunition,  became 
prisoners  of  war.  General  Stewart  regained  Alexandria  with  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  having  lost,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  nearly  900  men.  Some  hundreds  of  British  heads- 
were  now  eii^posed  on  stakes  in  Cairo,  and  the  prisoners  were 
marched  between  these  mutilated  remains  of  their  countrymen. 

The  beys  became  divided  in  their  wishes,  one  party  being 
desirous  lOf  co-operating  with  the  British,  the  other  with  the 
pasha.    These  delays  proved  ruinous  to   their  cause;   and 
General  Fraser,  despairing  of  their  asostance,  evacuated  Alex- 
andria on  the  X4th  of  September.    From  that  date  to  the  spring 
of  181 X  the  beys  from  time  to  time  relinquished  certain  of  their 
demands;  the  pasha  on  his  part  granted  them  what  before  had 
been  withheld;  the  province  of  the  Fayum,  and  part  of  those 
of  Giza  and  BenI-2Suef,  were  ceded  to  Sbahin;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Sa*Id,  on  the  condition  of  paying  the  land-tax, 
to  the  others.    Many  of  them  took  up  their  abode  in  Cairo,  but 
tranquillity  was  not  secured;  several  times  they  met  the  pasha's 
forces  in  battle  and  once  gained  a  signal  victory.    Early  in  the 
year  18x1,  the  preparations  for  an  escpedition  against  the  Wah- 
hubls  in  Arabia  being  complete,  all  the  MameltBce  beys  then  in 
Cairo  were  invited  to  the  ceremony  of  investing  Mehcmet  All's 
favourite  son,  Tusun,  with  a  pelisse  and  the  command  of  the 
army.    As  on  the  former  occasion,  the  unfortimate  Mamelukes 
fell  into  the  snare.    On  the  ist  of  March,  Sh&hXn  Bey  and  the 
other  chiefs  (one  only  excepted)  repaired  with  their  retinues  to 
the  citadel,  and  were  courteously  received  by  the  pasha.    Having 
taken  co£fee,  they  formed  in  procession,  and,  preceded  and 
followed  by  the  pasha's  troops,  slowly  descended  the  steep  and 
narrow  road  leading  to  the  great  gate  of  the  citadel;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Mamelukes  arrived  at  the  gate  it  was  suddenly 
closed  before  them.    The  last  of  those  to  leave  before  the  gate 
was  shut  were  Albanians  under  Salih  Kush.    To  these  troops 
their  chief  now  made  known  the  pasha's  orders  to  massacre 
aU  the  Mamelukes  within  the  citadel;  therefore,  having  returned 
by  another  way,  they  gained  the  summits  of  the  walls 
and  houses  that  hem  in  the  road  in  which  the  Mamc- 
cttt»        lukes  were  confined,  and  some  stationed  themselves 
^^JJJ*"       upon  the  eminences  of  the  rock  through  which  that 
road  is  partly  cut.    Thus  securely  placed,  they  began 
a  heavy  fire  on  their  victims;  and  immediately  the  troops  who 
closed  the  procession,  and  who  had  the  advantage  of  higher 
ground,  followed  their  example.    Of  the  betrayed  chiefs,  many 
were  laid  low  in  a  few  moments;  some,  dismoimting,  and 
throwing  off  their  outer  robes,  vainly  sought,  sword  in  hand,  to 
return;  and  escape  by  some  other  gate.    The  few  who  regained 
the  summit  of  the  citadel  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the  rest, 
for  no  quarter  was  given.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  Mamelukes 
entered  the  citadel;  and  of  these  very  few,  if  any,  escaped. 
One  of  these  is  said  to  have  been  a  bey.    According  to  some, 
he  leapt  his  horse  from  the  ramparts,  and  alighted  uninjured, 
though  the  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall;  others  say  that  he  was 
prevented  from  joining  his  comradesisnd  discovered  the  treachery 
while  waiting  without  the  gate.    He  fled  and  made  his  way  to 
Syria.    This  massacre  was  the  signal  for  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Mamelukes  throu^out  Egypt,  orders  to  this 
effect  being  transmitted  to  every  governor;  and  in  Cairo  itself 
the  houses  of  the  beys  were  given  over  to  the  soldiery.    During 
the  two  following  days  the  pasha  and  his  son  TOsQn  rode  about 
the  streets  and  tried  to  stop  the  atrocities;  but  order  was  not 
restored  until  500  houses  had  been  completely  pillaged.    The 
heads  of  the  beys  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 

A  remnant  of  the  Mamelukes  fled  to  Nubia,  and  a  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  Egypt  to  which  it  had  long  been  unaccustomed. 


In  the  year  fdlowing  the  maasacre  the  unfoitunate  eiiles  were 
atucked  by  Ibrahim  Paifaa,  the  eldest  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  io 
the  fortified  town  of  Ibrui,  In  Nubia.  Here  the  want  of  provisions 
forced  them  to  evacuate  the  place;  a  few  who  surrendered 
were  beheaded,  and  the  rest  went  farther  south  and  built  the 
town  of  New  DongoU  (correctly  Dunkulah),  where  the  venerable 
Ibrahim  Bey  died  in  18x6,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  As  their  numbers 
thinned,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  little  power  by 
training  some  hundreds  of  blacks;  but  again,  on  the  approach  of 
Ismail,  another  son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  sent  with  an  army  in 
X820  to  subdue  Nubia  and  Senxuir,  some  returned  to  Egypt  and 
settled  in  Cairo,  while  the  rest,  amounting  to  about  xoo  persons, 
fled  in  dispersed  parties  to  the  countries  adjacent  to  Sennftr 

See  A.  A  Paton,  History  ef  the  Egyptian  Revdution  {a  vols.,  sod 
ed.,  enlarged  1870);  and  Frekch  Rbvolutionaky  Wars. 

(E.S.  P.;  S.L..P.:  D.S.M.*) 

3.    Modem  History, 

(x)  RuU  of  Mokemet  il/».— Mehemet  All  was  now  undisputed 
master  of  Egypt,  and  his  efforts  henceforth  were  directed  prim- 
arily to  the  maintenance  of  his  practical  independence.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  he  acknowledged,  and  at  the  reiterated 
commands  of  the  Porte  he  despatched  in  x8xx  an  army  of  8000 
men,  including  2000  horse,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Tusun, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  against  the  Wahhftbis  (q.v.).  After  a  success- 
ful advance,  this  force  met  with  a  serious  repidse  at  the  pass 
of  Jedeida,  near  Safra,  and  retreated  to  Yembo*  (Yambu).  In 
the  following  year  TUsun,  having  received  reinforcements,  again 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  captured  Medina  after  a  prolonged 
siege.  He  next  took  Jidda  and  Mecca,  defeating  the  Wabhftbli 
beyond  the  Utter  place  and  capturing  their  general.  But  some 
mishaps  followed,  and  Mehemet  All,  who  had  determined  to 
conduct  the  war  in  person,  left  Egypt  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  X813.  In  Arabia  he  encountered  serious  obstacles 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  harassing  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  by  his  adversaries.  His  arms  met 
with  various  fortxmes;  but  on  the  whole  his  forces 
proved  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy.  He  deposed 
and  exiled  the  sharif  of  Mecca,  and  after  the  death  of  the  WahhibI 
leader  Saud  II.  he  concluded  in  18x5  a  treaty  with  Saud's  son 
and  successor,  Abdullah.  Hearing  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba-^nd  fearing  danger  to  Egypt  from  the  plans  of  France 
or  Great  Britain^Mehemet  Ali  returned  to  Cairo  by  way  of 
Kosseir  and  Kena.  He  reached  the  capital  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  His  return  was  hastened  by  reports  that 
the  Turks,  whose  cause  he  was  upholding  In  Arabia,  were 
treacherously  planning  an  invasion  of  Egypt. 

During  Mehemet  Ali's  absence  in  Arabia  his  representative 
at  Cairo  had  completed  the  confiscation,  begun  in  x8o8,  of  almost 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,  who  were,  forced 
to  accept  instead  inadequate  pensions.  By  this  revolutionary 
method  of  land  "nationalization"  Mehemet  AU  became  pro- 
prietor of  nearly  all  the  soil  of  Egypt,  an  iniquitous  measure 
against  which  the  Egyptians  had  no  remedy.  The  attempt  which 
in  this  year  (181 5)  the  pasha  made  to  reorganize  his  troops  on 
European  lines  led,  however,  to  a  formidable  mutiny  In  Cairo. 
Mehemet  Ali's  life  was  endangered,  and  he  sought  refuge  by  night 
in  the  citadel,  while  the  soldiery  committed  many  acts  of  plunder. 
The  revolt  was  reduced  by  presents  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Insurgents, 
and  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  that  the  sufferers  by  the  disturlwuices 
should  receive  compensation  from  the  treasury.  The  project 
of  the  NiidM  Cedid  (New  System),  as  the  European  system  was 
called,  was,  in  consequence  of  this  mutiny,  abandoned  for  a  time. 
TOsdn  returned  to  Egypt  on  hearing  of  the  military  revolt  at 
Cairo,  but  died  in  1816  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  Mehemet  All, 
dissatisfied  with  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  WahhAbb,  and 
with  the  non-fulfilment  of  certain  of  its  clauses,  determined  to 
send  another  army  to  Arabia,  and  to  include  in  it  the  soldiers 
who  had  recently  proved  unruly.  This  expedition,  under  his 
eldest  son  Ibrahim  Pasha,  left  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  The  war 
was  long  and  arduous,  but  in  x8i8  Ibrahim  captured  the  Wahhftbl 
capital  of  Deralya.    Abdullah,  their  chief,  was  made  prisoner. 
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sad  irithhis  tnasuier  and  secratary  iras  sent  to  CoasUtttiBople, 
where,  in  spite  of  Ibrahim*s  promise  of  safety,  and  of  Mdbemet 
All's  intercession  in  their  favour,  they  were  put  to  death.  At 
the  dose  of  the  year  28x9,  Ibrahim  returned  to  Cairo,  having 
subdued  all  present  opposition  in  Arabia. 

Meanwhile  the  pasha  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  manufactures  of  Egypt,  and  engsged  very  largely 
in  commerce.  He  created  for  hiznself  a  monopoly  in  the  chid 
products  of  the  country,  to  the  further  impoverbhment  of  the 
people,  and  set  up  and  kept  going  for  years  factories  which  never 
paid.  But  some  of  his  projects  were  sound.  The  work  of  digging 
(X819-X830)  the  new  canal  of  Alexandria,  called  the  Mahmudiya 
(after  the  reigning  sultan  of  Turkey),  was  specially  important. 
The  old  cax^  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
safe  chaxmel  between  Alexandria  and  the  Nile  was  much  felt. 
Such  was  the  object  of  the  canal  then  excavated,  and  it  answered 
Its  purpose;  but  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  enormous  (fuUy  ao,ooo 
workmen,perished),  and  the  labour  of  the  unhappy  fellahin  was 
forced.  Aix)ther  notable  fact  in  the  economic  progress  of  the 
country  was  the  development  of  the  culjtivation  of  cotton  in 
the  Delta  in  1822  and  onwards.  The  cotton  grown  had  been 
brought  from  the  Sudan  by  Maho  Bey,  and  the  organization  of 
the  new  industry— from  which  in  a  few  years  Mehemet  Ali 
was  enabled  to  extract  considerable  revenues— was  entrusted 
to  a  Frenchman  named  Jumel. 

In  1820  Mehemet  Ali  ordered  the  conquest  of  the  eastern 
Sadan  to  be  undertaken.  He  first  sent  an  expedition  westward 
(Feb.  X820)  which  conquered  and  annexed  the  oasis  of 
Slwa.  Among  the  puha's  reasons  for  wishing  to 
extend  his  rule  southward  were  the  desire  to  capture 
the  valuable  caravan  trade  then  going  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  secure  the  rich  gold  mines  whidi  he  believed  to  exist 
in  Seimlr.  He  also  saw  in  the  campaign  a  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  of  obtaining  a  suflident  number  of 
captives  to  form  the  nudeus  of  the  new  army.  The  forces 
destined  for  this  service  were  led  by  Ismail,  then  the  youngest 
ton  of  Mehemet  Ali;  they  consisted  of  between  4000  and  5000 
men,  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  left  Cairo  in  July  1820.  Nubia  at 
once  submitted,  the  Shagia  Arabs  immediately  beyond  the 
province  of  Dongola  were  worsted,  the  remnant  of  the  Mamdukes 
dispersed,  and  SeimSr  reduced  without  a  battle.  Mahommed 
Bey,  the  defterdir,  with  another  force  of  about  the  same  strength, 
was  then  sent  by  Mehemet  All  against  Kordofan  with  a  like 
result,  but  not  without  a  hard-fought  engagement.  In  October 
1822  Ismail  was,  with  his  retinue,  burnt  to  death  by  Nimr,  the 
mek  (king)  of  Shendi;  and  the  defterdftr,  a  man  infamous  for  his 
cruelty,  assumed  the  command  of  those  provinces,  and  exacted 
terrible  retribution  from  the  innocent  inhabitants.  Khartum  was 
founded  at  this  time,  and  in  the  following  years  the  rule  of  the 
Cgyptiaiis  was  largdy  extended  and  control  obtained  of  the 
Red  Sea  ports  of  Suakin  and  Maasawa  (see  Sudan:  History). 

In  1824  a  native  rebellion  of  a  religjous  character  broke  out 
ilk  Upper  E^gypt  headed  by  one  Ahmad,  an  inhabitant  of  £s- 
SSlimiya,  a  village  situated  a  few  miles  above  Thebes.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  a  prophet,  and  was  soon  followed  by  between 
20,000  and  39^000  insurgents,  mostly  peasants,  but  some  of  them 
deserters  from  the  "  Nisftm  Gedid,"  for  that  force  was  yet  in  a 
half-organized  state,  and  in  part  declared  for  the  impostor. 
The  insurrection  was  crushed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  Ahmad's  followers  perished,  but  he  himself  escaped 
and  was  never  after  heard  of.  Few  of  these  unfortunates 
possessed  any  other  weapon  than  the  long  staff  (imMmQ  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant;  still  they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance, 
aixl  the  combat  in  which  they  were  defeated  resembled  a 
massacre.  Thb  movement  was  the  last  intenal  attempt  to 
destroy  the  pasha's  authority. 
The  feUahin,  a  patient,  long-suffering  nee  save  when  stirred 
by  religious  fanaUdsm,  subnutted  to  the  kurbash, 
freely  used  by  the  Turkish  and  Bashi  Baiuk  tax- 
gatherers  employed  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  enforce  his 
system  of  taxation,  monopolies,  corvie  and  conscrip- 
tion.   Under  this  rCgime  the  resources  of  the  cogntry  were 


I  impoiwislicd,  while  the  financci  f eff  into  complete  and  incom- 
prehensible chaos. 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  to  which  Egypt  was  reduced 
is  painted  in  the  report  drawn  up  in  1838  by  the  British  consul- 
general,  Colonel  Campbell: — 

"  The  govexpaytObe  wrote),  poiseirfng  Itself  of  the  necaessarics  of 
life  at  pnces  fixed  by  itself,  dispotet  of  them  at  arbitrary  prices. 
The  feOah  is  thus  dinrived  of  nit  harvest  and  falls  into  arrears 
with  his  tans,  and  Is  hsrasscd  aad  bastiaadoed  to  force  him  to  pay 
hisdebtSL  This  leads  to  deteriocatiMi  of  agriculture  and  lessens  the 
pcoductioa.  The  pasha  having  imposed  high  taxes  has  caused 
the  hi^  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
foreigner  now  coming  to  ^ypt  to  form  a  just  Idea  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  as  oomparM  with  its  former  state.  In  resard  to  the 
genecal  rise  in  prices,  siU  the  ground  cultivated  under  the  Mamelukes 
was  empbyed  for  produdng  food-^wbeat,  barley,  beans,  Ac— in 
immense  quantities.  The  people  reared  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  &c.. 
and  the  prwes  were  one-sixth,  or  even  one-tenth,  of  those  at  present. 
This  continued  until  Mehemet  Ali  became  viceroy  in  1805.  From 
that  petiod  tmtil  the  cstabltshmeat  of  monopolies  prices  ha\-e 
Squally  increased:  but  the  great  increase  has  chiefly  taken  place 
suice  1834.  #hea  the  pasha  established  his  regular  army,  navy  and 
factorica.** 

The  condndon  fn  X838  of  a  commerdal  treaty  with  Turkey, 
negotiated  by  Sir  Henry  Bufwer  (Lord  DaUing),  struck  a  death- 
blow to  the  system  of  monopolies,  though  the  apph'cation  of  the 
treaty  to  Egypt  was  delayed  for  some  years.  The  picture  of 
Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali  is  nevertheless  not  complete  without 
regard  being  had  to  the  beneficent  side  of  his  rule.  Fubh'c  order 
was  rendered  perfect;  the  Nile  and  the  highways  were  secure 
to  an  travellexs,  Christian  or  Moslem;  the  Bedouin  tribes  were 
won  over  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  genuine  efforts  were  made 
to  promote  education  and  the  study  of  medidne.  To  European 
merchants,  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  sale  of  his  exports, 
Mehemet  All  showed  much  favour,  and  under  his  influence  the 
port  of  Alexandria  again  rose  into  importance.  It  was  also 
under  Mehemet  All's  encouragement  that  the  overbmd  transit 
of  goods  froQn  Europe  to  India  via  Egypt  was  resumed. 

Mehemet  Ali  was  fuUy  conscious  that  the  empire  which  he  had 
so  laboriously  buOt  up  might  at  any  time  have  to  be  defended 
by  force  of  arms  against  li^  mteter  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  whose 
whole  policy  had  been  directed  to  curbing  the  power  of  his  too 
ambitious  i^lis,  and  who  was  under  the  influence  of  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  notably  of  Khosrev,  the  grand 
vizier,  who  had  never  forgiven  his  humiliation  in  Egypt  iniSoj. 
Mahmud  also  was  already  planning  reforms  borrowed  from  the 
West,  and  Mehemet  AH,  who  had  had  plenty  of  opportunity  of 
observing  the  superiority  of  European  methods  of  warfare, 
was  determined  to  antidpate  the  sultan  in  the  creation  of  a  fleet 
and  an  army  on  modem  lines,  partly  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
partly  as  an'instniment  for  the  realization  of  yet  wider  schemes 
of  ambitioiL  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence in  r82i  he  had  already  expended  much  time  and  energy 
in  organising  a  fleet  and  in  training,  under  the  supervision  of 
Frendi  instructors,  native  ofllcers  and  artificers;  though  it  was 
not  till  1829  that  the  opening  of  a  dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Alex- 
andria enabled  him  to  build  and  equip  his  own  vessds.  By  1823, 
moreover,  he  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  reorganization 
of  his  army  on  European  lines,  the  turbulent  Turkish  and 
Albanian  deihents  being  replaced  by  negroa  and  feOahin.^ 
His  foresit^t  was  rewarded  by  the  invitation  of  the  sultan  to 
hdp  him  in  the  task  of  subduing  the  Greek  insutgents,  offering 
as  reward  the  peshab'ks  of  the  Morea  and  of  Syria. 
Mehemet  Ali  had  already,  in  rSsi,  been  appointed 
governor  of  Ckete,  which  he  had  occupied  with  a  small 
Egyptian  force.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  a  fleet  of  sixty 
Egyptian  wai^ships  carrying  a  large  force  of  disdph'ned  troops 
concentrated  in  Suda  Bay,  and,  in  Uie  fc^owing  March,  Ibrahim 
as  commander-in-chief  landed  in  the  Morea.  But  for  the  action 
of  European  powers  the  intervention  of  Mehemet  AH  would  have 

*  The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  tupervidon  of  the  French- 
man,  Colond  S^ve,  who  bad  turned  Mabommedan  and  was  known 
in  Islam  as  Suldanan  Pasha.  The  effectiveness  of  the  new  force 
was  first  tried  in  the  suppression  of  a  revolt  of  the  Albanians  in  Cairo 
'1823)  by  six  disdplinsd  Sudanese  regiments;  after  which  Mehemet 

"  was  00  more  troubled  with  military  Am micr. 
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been  decisive.  His  naval  superiority  wrested  from  the  Greeks 
the  command  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  insurrection 
ultimately  depended,  while  on  land  the  Greek  irregular  bands 
were  everywhere  routed  by  Ibrahim's  disciplined  troops.  The 
history  of  the  events  Uiat  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Navarino 
and  the  liberation  of  Greece  is  told  elsewhere  (see  Navauno 
and  GiEXX  Indetendence,  Was  op);  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Egyptians  from  the  Morea  was  ultimately  due  to  the  action  of 
Adiniral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  early  in  August  1828 
appeared  before  Alexandria  and  induced  the  pasha,  by  no  means 
sorry  to  have  a  reasonable  excuse,  by  a  threat  of  bombardment, 
to  sign  a  convention  undertaluiig  to  recall  Ibrahim  and  his  army. 
Before  the  final  establishment  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Gieece, 
the  Eastern  question  had  late  in  1831  entered  into  a  new  and 

more  perilous  phase,  owing  to  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
HmSSS-^  against  thi  sultan  on  pretext  of  chastising  the 

ex-slave  Abdullah,  pasha  of  Acre,  for  refusing  to 
send  back  Egyptian  fugitives  &om  the  effects  of  Mehemet  Ali*s 
"  reforms."  The  true  reason  was  the  refusal  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
to  hand  over  Syria  according  to  agreement,  and  Mehemet  Ali's 
determination  to  obtain  at  all  hazards  what  had  been  from 
time  immemorial  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
For  ten  years  from  this  date  the  relations  of  sultan  and  pasha 
remained  in  the  forefront  of  the  questions  which  agitated  the 
diplomatic  world.  It  was  not  only  the  very  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  that  seemed  to  be  at  stake,  but  Egypt  itself 
had  become  more  than  ever  an  object  of  attention,  to  British 
statesmen  especially,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  were  in- 
volved the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  two  routes  to  India 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
diplomatic  and  military  history  of  this  period  viU  be  found 
sketched  in  the  article  on  Mehemet  AU.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  victorious  career  of  Ibrahim,  who  once  more  com- 
manded in  his  father's  name,  beginning  with  the  storming  ol 
Acre  on  the  27th  of  May  1839,  and  culminating  in  the  rout  and 
capture  of  Reshid  Pasha  at  Konia  on  the  21st  of  December,  was 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Russia.  As  the  result  of  endless 
discussions  between  the  representatives  of  the  powers,  the  Porte 
and  the  pasha,  the  convention  of  Kutaya  was  signed  on  the 
14th  of  May  1833,  by  which  the  sultan  agreed  to  bestow  on 
Mehemet  Ali  the  pashaliks  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Aleppo  and 
Itchcli,  together  with  the  district  of  Adana.  The  announcement 
of  the  pasha's  appointment  had  already  been  made  in  the  usual 
way  in  the  annual  firman  issued  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Adana, 
reserved  for  the  moment,  was  bestowed  on  Ibrahim  under 
the  style  of  mukassilf  or  collector  of  the  crown 
revenues,  a  few  days  later. 

Mehemet  Ali  now  ruled  over  a  virtually  inde- 
pendent empire,  subject  only  to  a  moderate  tribute, 
stretching  from  the  Sudan  to  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains. But  though  he  was  hailed,  especially  in 
France,  as  the  pioneer  of  European  dWlization  in 
the  East,  the  unsound  foundations  of  his  authority 
were  not  long  in  revealing  themselves.  Scarcely  a 
year  from  the  signing  of  the  convention  of  Kutaya 
the  application  by  Ibrahim  of  Egyptian  methods 
of  government,  notably  of  the  monopolies  and 
conscription,  had  driven  Syrians,  Druses  and 
Arabs,  who  had  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer,  into 
revolt.  The  unrest  was  suppressed  by  Mehemet 
Ali  in  person,  and  the  Syrians  were  terrorized  and  Ahmed, 
disarmed.  But  their  discontent  encoiuraged  Sultan  d.  1858. 
Mahmud  to  hope  for  revenge,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  was  only  staved  off  by  the  anxious  efforts 
of  the  powers.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
the  sultan  ordered  his  army,  concentrated  under  ~ 
Reshid  in  the  border  distria  of  Blr  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  advance  over  the  Syrian  frontier. 
Ibrahim,  seeing  his  flank  menaced,  attacked  it  at 
Nezib  on  the  24th  of  June.  Once  more  the  Otto- 
mans were  utterly  routed.  Six  days  later,  before 
the  news  reached  Constantinople,  Mahmud  died. 
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(il.)  Ibrahim, 
b.  I789» 
d<  1848. 


Once  more  the  Ottoman  empire  lay  at  the  feet  of  Mehemet  All; 
but  the  powers  were  now  more  pi^epared  to  meet  a  contingency 
which  had  been  long  foreseen.  Their  intervention  was  prompt; 
and  the  dubious  attitude  of  France,  which  led  to  her  exclusion 
from  the  concert  and  encouraged  Mehemet  All  to  resist,  only 
led  to  his  obtaining  less  favourable  terms.  (See  Mehemet  Au.) 
The  end  was  reached  early  in  1841.  New  firmans  were  issued 
which  confined  the  pasha's  authority  to  Egypt,  the  Sinai  pen-^ 
insula  and  certain  places  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
and  to  the  Sudan.  The  most  important  of  these  documents] 
are  dated  the  i3lh  of  February  1841.  The  government  of  the' 
pashalik  of  Egypt  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Mehemet' 
AIL*  A  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  accompanied 
the  firman  granting  Mehemet  All  the  pashalik,  a  duplicate  copy 
being  retained  by  the  Porte.  The  Egyptian  copy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  archives.  The  Turkish  copy  has  never  been  produced 
and  its  existence  now  appears  doubtful.  The  point  is  of  Import- 
ance, as  in  1892  and  again  in  1906  bounda^  disputes  arose 
between  Turkey  and  EgjTJt  (see  below).  Various  restrictions 
were  laid  upon  Mehemet  Ali,  emphasizing  his  position  of  vassal- 
age. He  was  forbidden  to  maintain  a  fleet,  and  his 
army  was  not  to  exceed  18,000  men.  The  pasha  was 
no  longer  a  figure  in  European  politics,but  he  continued 
to  occupy  himself  with  his  improvements,  real  or 
imaginary,  in  Egypt.  The  Audition  of  the  country 
was  deplorable;  in  1842  a  murrain  of  cattle  was  followed 
by  a  destructive  Nile  flood;  in  1843  there  was  a  plague 
of  locusts,  whole  villages  were  depopulated.  Meantime  the 
uttermost  farthing  was  wrung  from  the  wretched  fellahin,  while 
they  were  forced  to  the  building  of  magnificent  public  works 
by  unpaid  labour.  In  1844- 1845  there  was  some  improvement 
.in  the  condition  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  financial  reforms 
the  pasha  was  compelled  to  execute.  Mehemet  AU,  who  had 
been  granted  the  honorary  rank  of  grand  vizier  in  1842,  paid 
a  visit  to  Stamboul  in  1846,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  his 
old  enemy  Khosrev  Pasha,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
spared  his  life  at  Cairo  in  1803.  In  1847  Mehemet  Ali  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  great  barrage  across  the  Nile  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Delta.  He  was  barely  persuaded  from  ordcrini^ 
the  barrage  to  be  built  with  stone  from  the  pyramidal  Towards 
the  end  of  1847  the  aged  pasha's  mind  began  to  give  way,  and 
by  the  following  June  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  administering 
the  government.  In  September  1 848  Ibrahim  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Porte  as  ruler  of  the  pashalik,  but  he  died  in  the  November 

>  Tbb  Dynasty  of  Mehpuet  Au. 

(i.)  Mehenet  Ali, 
b.  1769.  d.  1849. 
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Tusun, 
b.  1796, 
d.  1 816. 
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Oil-)  Abbas  I., 

bu  1813.  d.  1854. 
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ElHami. 


Ismail, 
b.  1798. 
d.  1999' 


Ov.)  Sold, 
U  1823. 
d.  1863. 

Tusun, 
d.  187& 


Abdul  HSlim, 

bi  1831, 

d.  1894. 


Mehemet  AH, 

the  Younger, 

and  other 
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Amina  (married  the  Khedive  Tewfik). 
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(V.)  Umail  (Khedive), 
b.  1830,  d.  1895. 
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(vi.)  Tewfik,     Hoaadn  Kamfl. 
b.  18^3.  d.  1892. 
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Masupha  Fazil, 
d.  1875. 
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Hassan.      8  other  children. 
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(vtl.)  Abbas  II.. 


b.  1874. 


Mehemet  Ali.      a  daughters. 


Mahommed  Abdul* 
b.  1899. 


Abdul  kader« 
b.  190a. 
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foUowing.  Mehemet  AU  sorvivcd  another  tS^  mootlii,  dyiag 
on  the  and  of  Aogost  2849,  *cc<l  eighty.  He  bad  done  a  great 
work  in  Egypt;  the  most  peraianent  being  the  weakening  of 
the  tie  binding  the  country  to  Tuxfcey,  the  starting  of  the  great 
cotton  industry,  the  recognition  of  the  advantages  of  European 
«dence,  and  the  cmqaest  of  the  Sudan.  (F.  R.  C) 

(3)  Frtm  the  Dtaik  of  Mekemet  AH  to  tie  BriHsk  Ouupaliw.— 
On  Ibrahim's  death  in  November  1848  the  government  of  lE4sypt 
iell  to  his  nephew  Abbas  I.  (9.*.),  the  son  of  Tusun. 
Abbas  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  commercial  mono- 
polies»  and  during  his  rdgn  the  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo  was  b^^un  at  the  instigation  of  the  British 
govenunent.  Opposed  to  European  ways.  Abbas  lived  in  great 
sedusioni  and  after  a  reign  of  less  than  sis  years  he  was  murdered 
(July  1834)  by  two  of  his  slaves.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle 
Said  Padia,  the  favourite  son  of  Mehemet  All,  who  lacked  the 
strength  of  mind  or  physical  health  needed  to  execute  the 
benefittnt  projects  which  he  conceived.  His  endeavour,  for 
instance,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slave  raiding  which  devastated  the 
Sudan  provinces  was  wholly  incitectual.  He  had  a  genuine 
id^ud  for  the  welfare  of  the  fellahin,  and  a  land  law  of  x8s8 
secured  to  them  an  acknowledgment  of  freehold  as  against  the 
crown.  The  pasha  was  much  under  French  influence,  and.  in 
1856  was  induced  to  grant  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesscps  a  conccssioi^ 
for  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Lord  Palmcrston  was 
opposed  to  this  project,  and  the  British  opposition  delayed  the 
ratification  ci  the  concession  by  the  Porte  for  two  years.  To 
the  British  Said  also  made  concessions — one  to  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  and  another  (1854)  allowing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bajik  of  Egypt.  He  also  began  the  national  debt 
by  borrowing  £31^95,000  from  Messrs  Friihling  &  GOschen, 
the  actual  ainount  received  by  the  pasha  being  £3,640,000.  In 
January  1863  Said  Pasha  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Ismail,  a  son  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

The  reign  of  Ismail  (9.0.),  from  2863  to  1879,  was  for  a  while 
hailed  as  introducing  a  new  era  into  modem  Egypt.  In  spite 
of  his  vast  schemes  of  reform  and  the  Idol  of  his 
Europeanizing  innovations,  his  oriental  extravagance 
led  to  bankruptcy,  and  hk  reign  is  historically  im- 
portant simply  for  its  compelling  European  interven- 
tion In  the  internal  affairs  of  Egypt.  Yet  in  its  earlier  years 
much  was  done  which  seemed  likely  to  give  Ismail  a  more 
important  place  in  history.  In  1866  he  was  granted  by  the  sultan 
a  firman — obtained  on  condition  of  the  increase  of  the  tribute 
from  £376,000  to  £720,000 — by  which  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  was  made  to  descend  "  to  the  eldest  of  thy  male 
children  and  in  the  same  manner  to  the  eldest  sons  of  thy  suc- 
cessors," instead  of,  after  Turkish  law,  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
family.  In  the  following  year  another  firman  bestowed  upon  him 
the  title  of  kkedive  in  lieu  of  that  of  vali,  borne  by  Mehemet  Ali 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In  1873  a  further  firman  placed 
the  khedive  in  many  respects  in  the  position  of  an  independent 
sovereign.  Ismail  re-established  and  improved  the  administra- 
tive system  organized  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  had  fallen 
into  decay  under  Abbas's  indolent  rule;  he  caused  a  thorough 
remodelling  of  the  customs  system,  which  was  in  an  anarchic 
state,  to  be  made  by  English  officials;  in  1865  be  established 
the  Egyptian  post  office;  he  reorganized  the  military  schools 
of  his  grandfather,  and  gave  some  support  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Railways,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  the  harbour 
works  at  Suez,  the  breakwater  at  Alexandria,  were  carried  out 
by  some  of  the  best  contractors  of  Europe.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  But  the  funds  required 
for  these  pubHc  works,  as  well  as  the  actual  labour,  were  remorse- 
lessly extorted  from  a  poverty-stricken  population. 

A  striking  pictwc  of  the  conditkm  of  the  people  at  this  period  is 
given  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon  in  Laa  Letters  from  Egypt,  Writing  in 
1867  she  laid:  "  I  cannot  describe  the  misery  here  now — every  day 
some  new  tax.  Every  beast,  camel,  cow,  sheep,  donkey  and  horse 
is  made  to  pay.  The  fellaheen  can  no  longer  eat  braad ;  they  ate 
living  on  bariey-meal  mixed  with  water»  and  raw  green  stuff,  vetches, 
&c.  The  taxation  makes  life  almost  impossible:  a  tax  on  every 
crop,  on  every  animal  first,  and  again  when  It  is  sold  in  the  market; 
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on  evcTf  mas,  on  cfaarooal,  on  butter,  on  salt. . .  .  The  people  iq 
Upper  Egypt  are  runnine  away  by  wholesale,  utteriy  unable  to  pay 
the  new  uxes  and  do  tae  work  exacted'.  Even  here  (Cairo)  the 
beating  for  the  year's  taxes  is  awful." 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  condition  of  things  grew 
worse.  Thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and  large  sums  expended 
in  extending  Ismail's  dominions  in  the  Sudan  (9.9.) 
and  in  futile  conflicts  with  Abyssinia.  In  1875  the 
impoverishment  of  the  fdlah  had  reached  mch  a  i***^ 
point  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  oountiy  no  ^^If^lfi  ■ 
longer  sufficed  for  the  most  urgent  necessities  of 
administration;  and  the  khedive  Ismail,  having  repeatedly 
broken  faith  with  his  creditors,  could  not  raise  any  more  loans 
on  the  European  market.  The  taxes  were  hahituaUy  collected 
many  months  in  advance,  and  the  colossal  floating  debt  was 
increasing  rapidly.  In  these  circumstances  Ismail  had  to 
realise  his  remaining  assets,  and  among  them  sold  176,602  Sues 
Canal  shares  to  the  Briti^  government  for  £31976,583'  (see 
B£ACON8f  ield).  This  comparatively  small  financial  operation 
brought  about  the  long-delayed  crisis  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Egypt,  for  it  induced  the  British  govern* 
ment  to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country.  In  December  1875  Mr  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  and  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Stokes,  R.E.,  were  sent  to  Egypt  to  in- 
quire into  the  financial  situation ;  and  Mr  Cave's  report,  made 
public  in  April  1876,  showed  that  under  the  existing  administra- 
tion  national  bankruptcy  was  inevitable.  Other  commissions 
of  inqxury  followed,  and  each  one  brought  Ismail  more  under 
European  control.  The  establishment  of  the  Infixed  Tribunals 
in  1876,  in  place  of  the  system  of  consular  jurisdiction  in  civil 
actions,  made  some  of  the  courts  of  justice  international.  The 
Caisse  de  U  Dette,  instituted  in  May  1876  as  a  result  of  the  Cave 
mission,  led  to  international  control  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
revenue.  Next  came  (in  November  1876)  the  mission  of  Mr 
(afterwards  Lord)  Goscben  and  M.  Joubcrt  on  behalf  of  the 
British  and  French  bondholders,  one  result  being  the  establish- 
ment of  Dual  Control,  ix.  an  English  official  to  superintend  the 
revenue  and  a  French  official  the  expenditure  of  the  country. 
Another  result  was  the  internationalization  of  the  railways  and 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  Then  came  (May  1878)  a  commission 
of  inquiry  of  which  the  principal  members  were  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson,  Major  Evelyn  Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Cromer)  and 
MM.  Kremer-Baravclll  and  dc  BUgnidres.  One  result  of  that 
inquiry  was  the  extension  of  international  control  to  the  enor- 
mous bnded  property  of  the  khedive.  Driven  to  desperation, 
Ismail  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  accepted,  in  September 
1878,  in  lieu  of  the  Dual  Control,  a  constitutional  ministry, 
under  the  presidency  of  Nubar  Pasha  iq,v.),  with  Kivcrs  Wilson 
as  minister  of  finance  and  de  Bligniercs  as  minister  of  public 
works.  Professing  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrangement, 
he  pompously  announced  that  Egypt  was  no  longer  in  Africa, 
but  a  part  of  Europe;  but  before  seven  months  had  passed  he 
found  his  constitutional  position  intolerable,  got  rid  of  his 
irksome  cabinet  by  means  of  a  secretly-organized  military  riot 
in  C^airo,  and  reverted  to  his  old  autocratic  methods  of  govern- 
ment. England  and  France  could  hardly  sit  still  under  this 
affront,  and  decided  to  administer  chastisement  by  the  hand 
of  the  suzerain  power,  which  was  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  its  authority.  On  the  26th  of  June  1879 
IsmaU  suddenly  received  from  the  sultan  a  curt  telegram, 
addressed  to  him  as  ex-khedivc  of  Egypt,  informing  him  that 
his  son  Tewfik  was  appointed  his  successor.  Taken  unawares, 
he  made  no  attempt  at  resistance,  and  Tewfik  was  at  once 
proclaimed  khedive. 

After  a  short  period  of  inaction,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
change  might  be  for  the  worse,  England  and  France  sximmoned 
up  courage  to  look  the  situation  boldly  in  the  face,  and,  in 
November  1879,  re-established  the  Dual  Control  in  the  persons 
of  Major  Baring  and  M.  de  BligniSres.  For  two  years  the  Dual 
Control  governed  Egypt,  and  initiated  the  work  of  progress 

>  Part  of  this  money  was  devoted  to  an  expedidon  sent  against 
Abyssinia  in  1876  to  avenge  kMses  sustained  m  the  pceyious  year. 
The  new  campaign  was,  however,  equally  unauooessfuL 
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tliAt  Eng^nd  was  to  continue  alone.  Ita  enential  defect 
was  what  might  be  called  inaecurity  oC  tenure.  Without  any 
efficient  means  of  self-protection  and  coercion  at  its 
disposal,  it  had  to  interfere  with  the  power,  privileges 
♦j^^l**}  and  perquisites  of  a  class  which  had  long  mis- 
governed the  country.  This  daaSt  so  far  as  its  civilian 
membecB  were  concerned,  was  not  very  formidable,  because 
these  were  not  likely  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  intrigue  and 
passive  reiistsnce;  but  k  containrd  a  military  element  who 
had  more  courage,  and  who  had  learned  their  power  when 
Ismail  employtd  them  for  overturning  his  constitutional  ministry. 
Among  the  mutinous  soldiers  on  that  occasion  was  a 
fellaJi  officer  calling  himself  Ahmed  Arabi  the  Egyptian. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  exceptional  inteUigence  or 
lemarkable  powers  of  ocganinition,  but  he  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  could  exerdse  some  influence  over  the  matsm 
by  a  rude  kind  of  native  eloquence.  Behind  him  were  a  group  of 
men,  much  afaJer  than  hlnuelf,  who  put  him  forward  as  the 
figurehead  of  a  party  professing  to  aim  at  protecting  the 
Egyptians  from  the  grasping  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  and 
European  oppressors.  The  movement  began  among  the  Arab 
officers,  who  complained  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  offiocis 
of  Turkish  origin;  it  then  expanded  into  an  atuck  on  the  privi* 
l^ged  position  and  predominant  influence  of  foreigneis,  many 
of  whom,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  of  a  by  no  means  respectable 
type;  finally,  it  was  directed  against  all  Christians,  foreign  and 
native.'  Tlie  government,  being  too  weak  to  suppress  the  agita- 
tion and  disorder,  had  to  make  concessicms,  and  each  conccsaon 
produced  fresh  demands.  Arabi  was  first  promoted,  then  made 
under-sccretary  for  war,  and  ultimately  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  rising  brought  the  British  and  French 
ficcu  in  May  1883  to  Alexandria,  and  after  a  massacre  (nth  of 
June)  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  Arab  mob  in  that  dty,  the 
British  admiral  bombarded  the  forts  (nth  of  July  iS8»).  The 
leaders  of  the  national  movement  prepared  to  resist  further 
aggression  by  force.  A  conference  cif  ambassadors  was  held  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  was  invited  to  quell  the  revolt; 
but  be  he^tated  to  employ  his  troops  against  Mussulmans  who 
were  professing  merely  to  oppose  Christian  aggression. 

(5)  EtyP^  ouupied  by  the  BrUisk.-^M  last  the  British  govern- 
ment determined  to  employ  armed  force,  and  invited  France 
to  co-operate.  The  French  government  declined,  and  a  similar 
invitation  to  Italy  met  with  a'simOar  refusal.  En^and  therefore, 
having  to  act  alone,  landed  troops  at  Ismailia  under  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  by  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kebir 
ca  the  13th  of  September  1882.  The  khedive,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Alexandria,  relufned  to  Cairo,  and  a  ministry  was 
formed  under  Sherif  Pasha,  with  Rias  Pasha  as  one  of  its  leading 
members.  On  assuming  office,  the  first  thing.it  had  to  do  was 
to  bring  to  trial  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion.  Had  the  khedive 
and  Rias  been  allowed  a  free  hand,  Arabi  and  his  colleagues 
would'  have  found  little  mercy.  Thanks  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Briti^  government,  their  lives  were  spared.  Arabi 
pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  sentence  being 
commuted  by  the  khedive  to  banishment;  and  Riaz  resigned 
in  disgust.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  brought  about 
by  Lord  DufiTerin,  then  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Egypt  as  high  commissioner  to  adjnst 
affairs  and  report  on  the  situation.  One  of  his  first  acts,  after 
preventing  the  application  of  capital  pumshment  to  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolt,  was  to  veto  the  project  of  protecting  the 
khedive  and  his  government  by  means  of  a  Praetorian  guard 
recruited  from  Asia  Minor,  Epirus,  Austria  and  Switzerland, 
and  to  insist  on  the  principle  Uiat  Egypt  must  be  governed  in 
a  truly  liberal  spirit  Passing  in  review  all  the  departments  of 
the  administration,  he  laid  down  the  general  lines  on  which 
the  country  was  to  be  restored  to  order  and  prosperity,  and 
endowed,  if  posslbki  with  the  elements  of  self-government  for 
future  use. 

^Lofd  Cromer,  writing  in  1905,  dedared  that  the  movement 
"  was,  in  iu  enence,  a  geninne  revolt  aninat  miwpfvemment/'  and 
"  wai  not  eflsentlally  anti-European  "  (vide  EgyptTfo.  /,  1905,  p.  3). 


The  faboriooft  task  of  pnttiiig  these  gencTal  indications  into  a 
practical  shape  fell  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (Lord  Cromer),  who 
arrived  as  oonsul-genenl  and  diplomatic  agent,  in 
succession  to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  in  January  1884.  bmSv 
At  that  moment  tbesitvatSon  waa  singulariy  like  that  i^^otamt 
which  had  existed  on  two  previous  occasions;  firstly,  ^^'^. 
when  Ismail  waa  deposed;  and  aeoondly,  when  the  JST*^ 
Dual  Control  had  undermined  the  existing  ajitbority 
without  having  any  power  to  enforce  its  own. '  For  the  third 
time  in  little  more  than  three  years  the  existing  authority  had 
been  destroyed  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  created.  But  there  was 
one  essential  diflerenoe:  the  power  that  had  now  to  reorganize 
the  country  poasca«ed  in  the  British  army  of  occupation  a 
support  sufficient  to  command  respect.  Without  that  support 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  could  have  done  little  or  nothing;  with  it 
he  did  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  man  could  have  done. 
His  method  may  be  illustrated  by  an  old  story  long  current  in 
Cairo.  Mehemet  All  was  said  to  have  appointed  as  nuidir  or 
governor  in  a  turbulent  district  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Turk,  who  asked,  "  But  how  am  I  to  govern  these  people?  " 
"  Lbten,"  replied  the  pasha;  '*  buy  the  biggest  and  heaviest 
kurbask  you  can  find;  hang  it  np  in  the  centre  of  the  nmiintht 
well  within  your  reach,  and  you  will  very  seldom  require  to  use 
it.'*  The  British  army  of  occupation  was  Sir  Evelyn's  kurbask; 
it  was  well  within  his  reach,  as  all  the  world  kneW,  and  its 
simple  presence  sufficed  to  prevent  disorder  and  enforce  obedience. 
He  had  one  other  advantage  over  previous  English  reformers 
in  Egypt:  his  position  towards  France  was  more  independent. 
The  Dual  Control  had  been  abolished  by  a  khedivial  decree  of 
18th  January  1883,  and  replaced  by  an  English  financial  adviser. 
France  naturally  objected;  but  having  refused  to  co-operate 
with  England  in  suppressing  the  revolt,  she  could  not  reasonably 
complain  that  her  offer  of  co-operation  in  the  wori^  of  reorganixa- 
tioo  was  declined.  But  though  Dual  Control  was  at  an  end,  the 
Caissc  de  la  Dctte  retnained,  and  this  body  was  to  prove  a  constant 
dog  on  the  finanrial  measures  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

^'At  first  the  intenrion  of  the  British  government  was  simply 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  khedive,  to  keep  his  highness  for 
some  time  in  the  right  path  by  friendly  advice,  and  to 
withdraw  the  British  troops  as  soon  as  possible.  As  ^^^ 
Lord  Granville  explained  in  a  circular  to  the  powers,  ou, 
the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  imposed  on  her  "  the 
duty  of  giving  advice  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the  order 
of  things  to  be  established  shall  be  of  a  satisfactory  character 
and  possess  the  elements  of  stability  and  progress."  But  there 
was  to  be  no  embarking  on  a  general  scheme  of  reforms,  whldi 
would  increase  unnecessarily  the  rcsponsibih'tics  of  the  protecting 
power  and  necessitate  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  military 
occupation.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  British  government  had 
a  definite  policy  in  Egypt,  it  was  a  politique  de  repiStrage.  Even 
this  policy  was  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr  Gladstone's  cabinet 
was  as  unsuble  as  the  pubUc  opinion  it  sought  to  conciliate. 
It  had  Its  hot  fits  and  its  cold  fits,  and  it  gave  orders  now  to 
advance  and  now  to  retreat.  In  the  long  run  drcumstances 
proved  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  had  to  undertake  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  originally  intended.  Each  little  change  in  the 
administration  engendered  a  mxiltitude  of  others,  so  that  the 
modest  attempts  at  reform  were  found  to  be  like  the  letting  out 
of  water.  A  tiny  riU  gradually  became  a  boisterous  stream,  and 
the  boisterous  stream  grew  into  a  great  river,  which  q>read  to 
aU  sections  of  the  adnt^nistratlon  and  ended  by  inundating  the 
whole  country. 

Of  the  numerous  questions  awaiting  solution,  the  first  to 
daim  immediate  attention  was  that  of  the  Sudan.  The  British 
government  had  begun  by  exduding  it  from  the 
problem,  and  by  declaring  that  for  events  in  these 
outlying  territories  it  must  not  be  held  responsible. 
In  that  sphere  of  activity,  therefore,  the  Egyptian  government 
might  do  aa  it  thought  fit.  The  prindple  of  limited  liability 
which  this  attitude  assumed  wss  soon<  found  to  be  utterly 
untenable.  The  Sudan  was  an  integral  part  of  the  khedive's 
dominions,  and  caused,  even  in  ordinary  times,  a  defidt  of 
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£ioobOoo  to  the  Egjrptian  trcaimy.  At  tliat  moment  it  was  in  a 
state  of  open  rebellion,  stirred  up  by  a  religious  fanatic  who 
proclaimed  himself  a  mabdi  of  Islam.  An  army  of  lOpOoo  men 
under  an  English  officer,  Colonel  William  Hicks,  fonnerly  ol 
the  Bombay  army,  etherise  Hicks  Pasha,  had  been  sent  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  and  had  been  annihilated  in  a  great  battle 
fought  on  the  5th  of  November  1883,  near  ObekL  The  Egyptian 
government  wished  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
province,  and  the  idea  was  certainly  very  popular  among  the 
govemiflg  cbss,  but  Sir  Eveljm  Baring  vetoed  the  project  on 
the  ground  that  Egypt  had  neither  soldleis  nor  money  to  cany 
it  out.  In  vain  the  khedive  and  his  prime  minister*  Sherii  Puha, 
threatened  to  resign,  and  the  latter  actually  carried  out  his  threaL 
The  British  representative  remained  firm,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  Sudan  should  be,  for  the  moment  at  least,  abandoned 
to  its  fate.  Nubar,  though  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  abandon- 
ment policy  as  Sherif ,  consented  to  take  his  place  and  accepted 
-somewhat  reluctantly  the  new  r^ghne,  which  he  defined  as 
"  the  administration  of  Egypt  under  the  government  of  Baring." 
By  this  time  the  Mahdi  was  roaster  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sudan,  but  Khartum  and  some  other  fortified  points  still  held 
out.  The  efforts  made  to  extricate  the  garrisons,  including  the 
mission  of  General  Cordon,  the  faU  of  KhartuoA,  and  the  Nile 
Expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  arc  described  bdow  separately 
in  the  section  of  this  article  dealing  with  the  militaiy  operations. 
The  practical  result  was  that  the  khedive's  authority  was  limited 
to  the  Nile  valley  north  of  Wadi  Haifa. 

With  the  internal  difikultics  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  been 
strua^ing  bravely  cv^  since  his  appointment,  trying  to  evolve 
out  of  the  ever-changing  policy  and  contradictory 
orders  of  the  British  government  some  sort  of  coherent 
line  of  action,  and  to  raise  the  administration  to  a  higher 
standard.  For  two  or  three  years  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  succeed.  All  over  Egypt  there  was  a  feeling 
of  unrest,  and  the  well-meant  but  not  vciy  successful  efforts 
of  the  British  to  improve  the  state  of  things  were  making  them 
very  unpopular.  The  introduction  of  English  ofiiciab  and 
English  influence  into  all  the  administrative  departments  was 
resented  by  the  native  ofikials,  and  the  action  of  the  irrigation 
officers  in  preventing  the  customary  abuses  of  the  distribution 
of  water  was  resent^  by  the  great  landowners^  who  had  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  the  habit  of  taking  as  much  as  they 
wanted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fellahin.  Even  these  btter,  who 
gained  most  by  the  reforms,  considered  that  they  had  good 
reason  to  complain,  for  the  defeat  of  Arabi  and  thq  re-establish- 
ment  of  order  had  enabled  the  Christian  money-lenders  to  return 
and  insist  on  the  payment  of  daims»  whidi  were  ssipposcd  to 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  rebellion.  Worst  of  all,  the  govern- 
ment was  drifting  rapidly  towards  insolvency,  being  quite  umU^le 
to  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  bondholders  and  meet  the  expenses 
of  administration.  All  departments  were  being  starved,  and  even 
the  salaries  of  poorly  paid  ofiidals  were  in  arrear.  To  free  itsdf 
from  its  financial  difficulties  the  government  adapted  a  heroic 
remedy  which  only  created  fresh  troubles.  On  the  advice  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  sent  out  to  Cairo  in  September  1884 
to  examine  the  financial  situati<m,  certain  revenues  which  should 
have  been  paid  into  the  Caisse  for  the  benefit  of  the  bomttioldcrs 
were  paid  into  the  treasury  for  tbeendinary  needs  of  the  adminis^ 
tntion.  Immediately  the  powers  protested  against  this  in- 
Inctiott  ot  the  law  of  Uquidation,  and  the  Caisse  applied  for  a 
writ  to  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  In  this  way  the  heroic  remedy 
failed,  and  to  the  internal  difficulties  wetn  added  iBtcmatioDal 
cOmplicatiooa. 

Fortunately  for  Egypt,  the  British  government  contrived  to 
solve  the  international  difficulty  by  Umdy  concessions  to  the 
powen,  and  succeeded  in  negotiating  the  London  Convention  of 
March  1885,  by  which  the  Egyptian  government  was  relieved 
from  some  of  the  most  onerous  stipulations  d  the  law  of  liquida- 
tion, and  was  enabled  to  raise  a  loan  of  £9,000,000  for  an  annual 
payment  of  £135,000.  After  paying  oat  of  the  capital  the  sums 
required  for  the  indemnities  due  for  the  buning  of  Alexandria 
and  the  deficits  of  the  yeaiss  1883  and  188I3,  it  atiUhad  a  atUion 


sterling,  and  boldly  invested  it  In  the  improvement  of  iirigatioii. 
The  investment  proved  most  remunerative,  and  he4>ed  very 
materially  to  save  the  country  from  bankruptcy  and  inter- 
nationalism. The  danger  of  being  again  subjected  to. the  evils 
of  an  international  administration  was  very  great,  for  the  London 
Convention  conuined  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  Egypt 
could  not  pay  her  way  at  the  end  of  two  years,  another  inter^ 
national  commission  would  be  appointed. 

To  obviate  tliis  catastrophe  the  British  reformers  set  to  work 
most  energetically.  Already  something  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform  had  been  accomplished.  The  publk  accounts 
had  been  put  in  order,  and  the  abuses  in  the  collection  of  the  land 
tax  removed.  The  constant  drain  of  money  and  men  for  the 
Sudan  had  been  stc^iped.  A  beginning  had  been  made  for 
creating  a  new  army  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been  disbanded 
and  to  allow  of  a  portion  of  the  British  garrison  being  withdrawn. 
In  this  work  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  shown  much  sound  judgment 
as  well  as  great  capacity  for  military  organization,  and  had 
formed  an  efficient  force  out  of  very  unpromising  material 
(see  the  section  above  on  the  Egyptian  Army),  His  collogue 
in  the  department  of  pubh'c  works.  Sir  Colin.  S^ott-MoncricS, 
had  been  not  less  active.  By  mitigating  the  hardships  of  the 
ecrvie,  and  improving  the  Irrigation  system,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  mainly  depends,  he  had  conferred  enormous 
benefits  on  the  fclbhin,  and  hod  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
budgetary  equilibrium  for  the  future.  Not  less  active  was  Sur 
Edgar  Vincent,  the  financial  adviser,  who  kept  a  firm  hold  on 
the  purse-strings  and  ruthlessly  cut  down  expenditure  in  all 
departments  except  that  of  irrigation  (sec  |  Finance). 

The  activity  of  the  British  officials  naturally  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  their  Egyptian 
colleagues,  and  Lord  CranvlHc  was  obliged  to  dechre  very  plainly 
that  such  resistance  could  not  be  toksratcd.  Writing  (januaiy 
1884)  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  he  said: 

"  It  should  be  made  dear  to  the  Egyptian  MInfaters  and  Governors 
of  Pfovinccs  that  the  fcsponsibility  which  for  the  time  rests  on 
En^bnd  obliges  H.M.  Government  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  the 
policy  which  they  recommend;  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  that 
those  Ministers  and  Governors  who  do  not  follow  Uus  course  should 
cease  to  hold  their  offices.'* 

Nubar  Pasha,  who  continued  to  be  prime  minister,  xesl&ted 
occasionally.    What  he  chiefly  .objected  to  was  direct  inter* 
fercnce  in  the  provincial  administration  and  ^ /fgig/ioaa 
native  tribunals,  and  he  succeeded  for  a  time  in^iwMs 
preventing  such  interferencci    Sir  Benson  Maxwell  AWia 
and  Mr  Clifford  Lloyd,  who  had  been  sent  out  to*f;;**y 
reform  the  departments  of  justice  and  the  interior, 
after  coming  into  conflict  with  each  other  were  both  recalled, 
and  tho  reforming  activity  was  for  a  time  restricted  to  tht 
departments  of  war,  public  works  and  finance.    Gradually  the 
tension  between  natives  and  f<Mrcigncn  relaxed,  and  mutual 
confidence  was  established.    Experience  had  evolved  the  wqrking 
principle  which  was  officially  formulated  at  a  much  later  period: 
"  Our  task  is  not  to  rule  the  Egyptians,  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  teach  the  Egyptians  to  rule  themselves.    .    •    .    European 
initiative  suggesU  measures  to  be  executed  by  Egyptian  agency, 
while  European  supervision  controls  the  manner  in  which  they 
nte  exectttnL"    U  that  principle  had  been  firmly  laid  down 
add  deariy  understood  at  the  beginning,  a  good  deal  of  needless 
f  iictk>n  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  internatmnal  difficulty  remained.  The  British  posltioB 
in  E^t  wss  anomalous,  and  might  easily  give  rise  to  inter- 
national complications.  The  ^ultan  might  weU  protest 
against  the  military  oocupatkm  of  a  portion  of  hit 
empire  by  foreign  troops.  It  was  no'secret  that  France 
was  ready  to  give  him  diplomatic  support,  and  other 
powen  might  adopt  a  similar  attitude.  Besides  this,  the  British 
government  was  anxious  to  terminate  the  occupation  as  soon 
as  possible.  With  a  view  to  regularisiag  the  titoatioB  and 
accderating  the  evacuation.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  in  August  1885  on  a  special  mission. 
On  the  a4th  of  October  of  that  year  he  concluded  a  preliminaiy 
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oonveation  by  which  on  Ottomui  and  a  British  high  oMninis- 
sioner,  acting  in  concert  with  the  khedive,  should  reorganise  the 
E^^tian  army,  tranquillixe  the  Sudan  by  pacific  means,  and 
consider  what  changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  dvil  administra- 
tion. When  the  two  commissionen  were  assured  of  the  security 
of  the  frontier  and  the  good  worldng  and  stability  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  they  should  present  reports  to  their  respective 
governments,  and  these  should  consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  convention  regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  troops. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Sir  Heniy  Drummond  Wolff  were  appointed 
commissionen,  and  their  joint  inquiry  lasted  till  the  end  of  1886, 
when  the  former  presented  his  report  and  the  latter  went  home 
to  report  orally.  The  remaining  stipulations  of  the  preliminary 
convention  were  duly  carried  out.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
proceeded  to  ConsUntinople  and  signed  on  the  asndof  May  1887 
the  definitive  convention,  according  to  which  the  occupation 
should  come  to  an  end  in  three  yearn,  but  England  should  have 
$,  right  to  prolong  or  renew  it  in  the  event  of  internal  peace 
or  external  security  being  seriously  threatened.  The  sulun 
authorised  the  signature  of  this  convention,  but  under  pressure 
of  France  and  Russia  he  refused  to  ratify  it.  Technically, 
therefore,  the  preliminary  convention  still  remains  in  force, 
and  'm  reality  the  Ottoman  commissioner  oontioued  to  reside 
in  Cairo  till  the  close  of  1908. 

The  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  dtiring 
the  years  x886  and  1887  removed  the  danger  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  international  interference,  and  induced 
^Jl^HI^  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  to  widen  the  area  of  administrative 
reforms.  In  the  provinces  the  local  administration 
and  the  methods  of  dispensing  justice  were  still  scandalously 
wnsatisfactoiy,  and  this  was  the  field  to  which  the  British  repre- 
sentative next  directed  his  efforts.  Here  he  met  with  une]qxcted 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  prime  mtnister,  Nubar  Pasha,  and 
a  conflict  ensued  which  ended  in  Nubar's  retirement  in  June 
x888.  Riaz  Pasha  took  his  place,  and  remained  in  office  till 
May  1891.  During  these  three  years  the  work  of  reform  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  made  great  progress.  The  new 
Eg3rptian  army  was  so  far  improved  that  it  gained  successes  over 
the  forces  of  the  Mahdi;  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  was 
lightened  by  a  successful  conversion;  the  carvit  was  abolished;* 
the  land  tax  was  reduced  30%  in  the  poorest  provinces,  and  hi 
spite  of  this  and  other  measures  for  lightening  the  public  burdens, 
the  budgetary  surplus  constantly  increased;  the  quasi- judicial 
special  commissions  for  brigandage,  which  were  at  once  barbarous 
and  inefficient,  were  abdishcd;  the  native  tribunals  were  Im* 
proved,  and  Mr  (afterw&Hs  Sir  John)  Scott,  an  Indian  judge 
of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment,  was  appointed  judicial 
adviser  to  the  khedive.  This  appointment  was  opposed  by  Rias 
Pasha,  and  led  to  his  resignation  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  His 
successor,  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi,  continued  the  work  and  co- 
operated cordially  with  the  English  officials.  The  very  necessary 
reform  of  thfe  native  tribunals  was  then  taken  seriously  in  hand. 
The  existing  procedure  was  simplified  and  accelerated;  the 
working  of  the  courts  was  greatly  improved  by  a  carefully 
organized  system  of  inspection  and  control;  the  incompetent 
judges  were  eliminated  and  replaced  by  men  of  better  education 
and  higher  moral  character;  and  for  the  fuUire  supply  of  well- 
qualified  judges,  barristers,  and  law  officials,  on  excellent  school 
•of  law  was  established.  Later  on  the  reforming  activity  was 
extended  to  prisons,  public  health,  and  education,  and  has 
attained  very  satisfactoty  results. 

In  January  1893  the  khedive  Tewfik,  who  had  always  main- 
tained cordial  relatk>ns  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  died  tuddcnly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abbas  Hilmi,  a  young 
man  without  political  experience,  who  failed  at  first 
to  undentand  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  a  khedive 
ruling  under  British  protection  is  necessarily  placed.  Aspiring 
to  liberate  himself  at  once  from  foreign  control,  he  summarily 
dismissed  Mustafa  Pasha  Fehmi  (15th  January  1893),  whom  he 
considered  too  amenable  to  English  influence,  and  appointed 

'  Except  in  so  far  aa  it  was  neceMaiy  to  call  out  men  to  guard  the 
banks  ol^the  Nile  in  the  season  of  higli  flood. 
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in  hia  place  Fakhri  Fisha,  who  was  BOt  a  ftraoma  gnla  at  the 
British  Agency.  Such  an  incident,  which  might  have  constituted 
a  precedent  for  more  important  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  British  representative.  He  had 
always  maintained  that  what  Egypt  most  required,  and  would 
require  for  many  years  to  come,  was  an  order  of  thin^  which 
would  render  practically  impossible  any  return  to  that  personal 
system  of  government  which  had  wdl-nigh  ruined  the  country. 
In  this  view  the  British  agent  was  warmly  supported  by  Lord 
Rosebery ,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  young 
khedive  was  made  therefore  to  understand  that  he  must  not 
make  such  changes  In  the  administration  without  a  previous 
agreement  with  the  representative  of  the  protecting  power; 
and  a  compromise  was  dBfected  by  which  Fakhri  Pasha  retired, 
and  the  post  of  premier  was  confided  once  more  to  Riaa.  With 
this  compromise  the  friction  between  the  khedive  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring,  who  had  now  become  Lord  Cromer,  did  not  end.  For 
some  time  Abbas  HUmi  dung  to  his  idea  of  liberating  himself 
from  all  control,  and  secretly  encouraged  a  nationalist  and  anti- 
British  agitation  in  the  native  press;  but  he  gradually  came 
to  percdve  the  folly,  as  wdl  as  the  danger  to  himself,  of  such  a 
course,  and  acoordinj^y  refrained  from  giving  any  overt  occasion 
for  complaint  or  protest.  In  like  manner  the  rdations  between 
the  British  officials  and  their  Egyptian  colleagues  gradually 
became  more  cordial,  so  that  it  was  found  possible  at  last  to 
reform  the  local  administration  in  the  provinces  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Eldon  Gorst,  who  had 
been  appointed  adviser  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Nubar 
Pasha,  it  is  true,  who  succeeded  Riaz  as  prime  minister  isk  April 
1894,  objected  to  some  of  Mr  Gorst's  recommendations,  and  in 
November  1895  resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mustafa  Fehmi, 
who  had  always  shown  a  condliatory  spirit,  and  who  hod  been 
on  that  account,  as  above  stated,  summarily  dismissed  by  the 
khedive  in  January  1893.  After  his.  reinstatement  the  An^o- 
Egyptian  condominium  woriied  without  serious  friction. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  condominium,  and  the 
consequent  economic  and  finandal  prosperity  of  Egypt  proper, 
rendered  it  possible,  during  1 896-1 898,  to  recover  c^u^. 
from  the  Mahdlsts  the  Sudanese  provinces  (see  MUUaty 
Operations),  and  to  delimit  In  that  part  of  Africa,  in  accordance 
with  Anglo-Egyptian  interests,  the  respective  spheres  of  Influence 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  arrangement  was  not  effected 
without  serious  danger  of  a  European  conflia.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  weakness  of  Egypt,  the  French  govern- 
ment formed  the  project  of  seizing  the  Upper  Nile  valley  and 
uniting  her  possessions  in  West  Africa  with  those  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Red  Sea.  With  this  object  a  small  force  under  Major 
Marchand  was  sent  from  the  French  Congo  into  the  BahrHsl- 
Ghasal,  with  orders  to  occupy  Fashoda  on  the  Nile;  whilst  a 
Franco-Abyssinian  Expedition  was  despatched  from  the  east- 
ward, to  join  hands  with  Major  Marchand.  The  small  force  from 
the  French  Congo  reached  its  destination,  and  a  body  of  Abys- 
sinian troops,  accompanied  by  French  officere,  appeared  for  a 
short  time  a  little  higher  up  the  river;  but  the  grand  political 
scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  victorious  advance  of  an  Anglo- 
Egyptian  force  under  General  Kitchener  and  the  resolute  attitude 
of  the  British  government.  Major  Marchand  had  to  retire  from 
Fashoda,  and  as  a  concession  to  French  susceptibilities  he  was 
allowed  to  retreat  by  the  Abyssinian  route.  By  an  agreement 
signed  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Fkench  ambassador  on  the 
axst  of  Mardi  1899,  and  appended  to  Art.  IV.  of  the  Ang^o- 
Franch  conventioa  of  June  ]4tb,  X898,  which  dealt  with  the 
British  and  French  spheres  of  influence  in  the  region  of  the  Niger, 
France  was  exduded  from  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  a  line 
marking  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  countries 
was  drawn  on  the  map  from  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Turkish  province  of 
Tripoli. 

The  administration  of  the  Sudan  {q.v.)  was  organized  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  between  the  British  and  £|^tian  govern* 
menu  signed  on  the  z9th  of  Jaanaiy  1899.  According  to  that 
agreement  tlie  British  and  Egyptian  fla^i  are  nisd  together. 
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and  the  suprtme  nuCtory  and  civil  command  is  vested  in  a 
govemor-genend,  wbo  b  appointed  by  the  khedive  on  the  recom- 
mtndation  of  the  British  government,  and  who  cannot 
be  removed  without  the  British  government's  con- 
sent. Neither  consuhr  jurisdiction,  nor  that  of  the 
mixed  tribunals,  was  permitted,  the  Sudan  being  made 
absolutely  free  of  the  international  fetters  which  bound  Egypt. 
Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  the  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  (in  which 
post  he  succeeded  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  dose  of  1899)  was 
named  fovemor-gcneial,  and  in  the  work  of  regeneration  of  the 
country,  the  officials,  British,  Egyptian  and  Sudanese,  had  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  growing  proq)erity  of  Egypt  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
3oth  century  was  very  marked,  and  is  reflected  in  the  annual 
reports  oti  the  country  supplied  to  the  British  foreign 
office  by  Lord  Cromer.  Thus,  in  xgox  he  was  able  to 
^^  declare  that "  the  foundations  on  which  the  wcU-being 
*  and  material  prosperity  of  a  civilized  community 
should  rest  have  been  laid.  •  .  .  The  insdtution  of  slavery  is 
virtually  defunct.  The  conie  has  been  practically  abolished. 
Law  and  order  everywhere  reign  supreme.  The  curbash  is  no 
longer  employed  as  an  instrument  of  government."  So  little 
danger  to  internal  peace  was  apprehended  that  during  this  year 
Arabi  Pasha,  who  had  been  in  exile  in  Ceylon  since  xB8a,  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Egypt.  This  happy  condition  had  been 
brought  about  largely  as  the  result  of  giving  fiscal  reform,  accom- 
panied by  substantial  relief  to  the  taxpayers,  the  fiiat  place 
in  the  government's  programme,  and  with  the  abolition  of  octroi 
duties  in  1903  disappeared  the  last  of  the  main  defects  in  the 
fiscal  system  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation. 
In  these  conditions  the  machinery  of  government,  despite  its 
many  imperfections  and  anomalies,  worked  smoothly  Land 
incruaed  in  value  as  irrigation  schemes  were  completed,  and 
European  capital  was  increasingly  eager  to  find  employment 
in  the  country.  The  bulk  of  tb<i  fellahin  enjoyed  a  material 
prosperity  to  which  they  had  been  strangen  for  centuries.  In 
the  midst  of  this  return  of  plenty  Lord  Cromer  (in  his  report 
lor  1903)  sounded  a  note  of  warning: — 

"  Ai  regards  moral  progms  (he  wrote),  alt  that  can  be  said  b  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  slower  than  advance  in  a  material  direction. 
I  hope  and  believe,  however,  that  some  progress  is  being  made. 
la  any  case  the  machinery  which  will  admit  of  progress  mis  been 
created.  The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.  .  .  .  Every  possible  facility 
and  every  encouragement  are  afforded  for  the  Egyptians  to  advance 
along  the  path  of  moral  improvement.  More  than  this  no  govern- 
ment can  do.  It  remains  for  the  Egyptians  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  ofletcd  to  them." 

,  The  facilities  enjo3red  by  the  British  and  Egyptian  govern- 
ments for  secttring  the  material  if  not  the  moral  development 
ntAa^^-  ?'  ^syP^  "^"^^  greatly  enlarged  in  1904,  as  the  result 
of  the  tmdetstanding  then  come  to  between  France 
and  Great  Britain.  The  natural  irritation  in  France 
mtatd,  ^''^^  ^^^  ^^  British  occupation  of  the  Nile  vdley, 
and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  pledge  to  withdraw  the 
British 'garrison  from  Egypt,  which  had  grown  less  acute  with 
the  passing  of  years,  flamed  out  afresh  at  the  time  of  the  Fashoda 
crisb,  while  the  Anglo-Boer  war  of  i899-r902  led  to  another 
access  of  irritation  against  England.  During  1903  a  great  change 
came  over  public  opinion  on  both  sidesof  the  Channel,  with  the 
result  that  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  were  enabled  to 
complete  negotiations  settling  many  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  nations.  On  the  8th  of  April  1904  a  dedaration  was 
rigiKd  by  the  vepresentatives  of  France  and  Great  Britain  which 
virttially  recognised  the  dominant  position  of  France  in  Morocco 
and  of  Britain  m  Egypt.  The  chief  provisions  concerning 
Egypt  were  5-^ 

**  His  Bntannk  Majesty's  government  declare  that  they  have  no 
iatentkm  of  altering  the  dolUieal  status  of  Egypt. 

"  The  government  of  the  French  Republic,  Tor  their  part*  declare 
that  they  will  not  obstrua  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country 
by  asking  that  a  limit  of  time  be  fixed  for  the  British  occupation, 
or  io  any  other  manner. 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  government,  for  their  part,  will  respect 
the  rights  which  France,  in  virtue  of  treatiesi  conventions  and  osaget 
enjoys  in  Egypt."  « 


Simflar  declarations  and  engagements  were  made  by  Germaby, 
Austria  and  Italy.  Annexed  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
was  the  text  of  a  proposed  khedivial  decree  altering  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  the  foreign  bond-holders.  With  the  consent 
of  the  powers  this  decree  (promulgated  on  the  28th  of  November 
X904)  came  into  operation  on  the  xst  of  January  1905.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  declaration  and  the  khedivial  decree  was 
great.  The  first-named  put  an -end  to  an  anomalous  situation 
and  gave  a  practically  valid  sanction  to  the  presence  of  Britain 
in  Egjrpt,  removing  all  ground  for  the  reproach  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  respecting  its  international  obligations.  In 
effect  it  was  a  European  Tecognttion  that  Britain  was  the  pro- 
tecting power  in  Egypt.  It  put  a  period  to  a  questmn  which  had 
long  embittered  the  relations  between  Eng^nd  and  France, 
and  locally  it  caused  the  cessation  of  the  systematic  opposition 
of  the  French  agents  in  Cairo  to  everything  tending  to  strengthen 
the  British  position— however  beneficial  to  Egypt  the  particular 
scheme  opposed  might  be.  Scarcely  less  important  were  the 
results  of  the  khedivial  decree.  By  it  Egypt  achieved  in  effect 
financial  independence.  The  power  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette, 
which  had  virtually  controlled  the  execution  of  the  international 
agreements  concerning  the  finances,  was  swept  away,  together 
with  almost  all  the  other  financial  fetters  binding  Egypt.  The 
Railway  and  Port  of  Alexandria  Board  ceased  to  exist.  For 
the  first  time  since  1875  Egypt  was  free  to  control  her  own 
revenue.  In  return  she  pledged  the  greater  part  of  the  land  tax 
to  the  service  of  the  debt.  The  functions  of  the  Caisse  were 
restricted  to  the  receipt  of  the  ftmds  necessary  for  this  service. 
It  was  entirely  deprived  of  its  former  power  to  interfere  in  the 
machinery  of  government.  Moreover,  some  £10,000,000,  being 
accumulated  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  Caisse  after  meeting 
the  charges  of  the  debt,  were  handed  over  to  the  Egyptian 
treasury.  The  Egyptian  government  was  henceforth  fre4 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

In  one  respect  the  Anglo-French  agreement  made  no  alteration 
— it  left  untouched  the  extra-territoriality  enjoyed  by  Europeans 
in  Egypt  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  with  Turkey,  i.c  g^f^ 
the  system  of  Capitulations.  One  of  the  anomalies  ofih^ 
under  that  system  had,  it  is  true,  been  ^ot  rid  of,  for,  c«pA«to- 
as  has  been  stated,  consular  jurisdiction  m  dvU  matters  *^^*' 
had  been  replaced  in  1876  by  that  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals.  In 
criminal  cases,  however,  foreign  consuls  still  exercised  juris- 
diction, but  the  main  evil  of  the  Capitulations  regime  was  the 
absence  of  any  proper  machinery  for  enacting  laws  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  No  change  could  be 
made  in  any  law  applicable  to  Europeans  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  fifteen  foreign  powers — a  state  of  affairs  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  condition  of  Egypt  in  the  20th  century, 
"  an  oriental  country  which  has  assimilated  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  European  civilization  and  which  is  mainly  governed 
by  European  methods."  It  was,  however,  far  easier  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Capitulations  regime  was  defective  and  had  out- 
lived its  time  than  to  devise  a  remedy  and  get  all  the  nations 
interested  to  accept  it.  The  solution  favoured  by  Lord  Cromer 
{vide  Blue-books,  Egypt  No.  i  (1906),  pp.  1-8,  and  Egypt  No.  g 
(1907),  pp.  10-26)  was  the  creation  of  a  council — distinct  from  the 
existing  native  legislative  council  and  assembly — composed  of 
Europeans,  which  should  have  the  power  to  pass  legidation  which 
when  promulgated  by  the  Egyptian  government,  with  the  assent 
of  the  British  government,  would  bind  all  foreigners  resident  in 
Egypt.  Every  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  British  subjects 
should  enure  for  the  benefit  of  subjects  of  other  powers.  The 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  consuls  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs 
Lord  Cromer  proposed  should  cease  pari  passu  with  the  provision 
by  the  Egyptian  government,  under  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  treaty  required  to  set  up  the  new  council,  of  courts  having 
competence  to  deal  with  such  matters,  various  safeguards  being 
introduced  to  prevent  injustice  in  criminal  cases.  As  to  civil 
cases  the  proposal  was  to  make  permanent  the  Mixed  Tribunals, 
hitherto  appointed  for  quinquennial  periods  (so  that  if  not 
reappointed  consular  jurisdicUoa  in  civil  cases  would  revive). 
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While  the  removal  of  tndent  jealousies  among  the  Enropean 
powers  interested  in  Egypt  helped  to  smooth  the  path  pursued 
by  tire  Egyptian  administration  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Great  Britain,  the  intrigues  of  the  Turks  and 
the  danger  of  a  revival  of  Moslem  fanaticism  threatened 
during  1905-1906  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country. 
A  party  had  also  arisen,  whose  best-known  leader  was  Mustafa 
Kamel  Pasha  (X874-X908),  which  held  that  Egypt  was  ready  for 
self-government  and  which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
a  hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  their  ideaL  This  "  national " 
party  lent  what  weight  it  had  to  the  pan-Islamic  agitation  which 
arose  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1905,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  a  pan-ishunic  triumph  meant  the  re-assertion  of  direct 
Turkish  rule  in  Egypt  and  the  end  of  the  liberty  the  Egyptians 
enjoyed.  The  pan-Islamic  press,  allowed  full  licence  by  the 
Cairo  authorities,  spread  abroad  rumours  that  the  Eg]rptian 
government  intend^  to  construct  fortificadons  in  the  Sinai 
pem'nsula  with  the  design  of  menacing  the  railway,  under 
construction  by  Turitey,  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  This  baseless 
report  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Taba  incident  (see  below). 
This  incident  inflamed  the  minds  of  many  Egyptians,  and  almost 
all  the  opposition  elements  in  the  country  were  united  by  the 
appeal  to  religious  fanaticism,  of  which  the  incident  was  partly 
the  effect  and  partly  the  cause.  The  inflammatory  writing  of 
the  newspapers  indicated,  encouraged  by  many  persons  holding 
high  positions  both  inside  and  outside  Egypt,  created,  by  every 
process  of  misrepresentation,  an  anti-Christian  and  anti-European 
feeling  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  After  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  just  rule,  ije,  since  the  accession  of  Tewfik,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turkish  system  was  apt  to  be  forgotten,  while 
the  appeal  to  rally  in  support  of  their  khalif  found  a  response 
in  the  hearu  of  many  Egyptians.  The  feeling  entertained  by 
large  numbers  even  of  the  educated  class  of  Egyptians  was 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  terms  of  an  anonymous  letter 
recciv^  by  Lord  Cromer  in  May  1906.  The  writer,  probably 
a  member  of  the  Ulema  class,  addxessing  the  British  agent  as 
the  reformer  of  Egvpt,  said: — 

"...  He  must  be  blind  who  sees  not  what  the  EngUah  have 
wrought  in  Egypt;  the  gates  of  justice  stand  open  to  the  poor:  the 
streams  flow  through  the  land  and  are  not  stopped  by  order  of  the 
strong;  the  poor  man  b  lifted  up  and  the  rich  man  pulled  down, 
the  hand  of  the  oppressor  and  the  briber  is  struck  when  outstretched 
to  do  eviL  Oor  eves  see  these  things  and  they  know  from  whom 
they  corner  *  .  .  while  peace  is  in  the  land  the  spirit  of  Islam 
sleeps.  .  .  .  But  It  is  said,  'There  b  war  bctweea  England  and 
AbouIHamld  Khan.*  If  that  be  so  a  change  must  come.  The  words 
of  the  Imam  are  echoed  in  eveiy  heart,  and  every  Moslem  hears 
only  the  cry  of  the  Faith.  ,  .  .  Though  the  Khalif  were  hapless 
as  Bayoid,  cruel  as  Muraa,  or  mad  as  Ibrahim,  he  b  the  shadow  of 
Cod,  and  every  Moslem  must  leap  up  at  hb  call.  .  .  .  You  will  say, 
'The  Egyptian  b  more  ungrateful  than  a  doe,  which  remembers 
the  hand  tnat  fed  htm.  He  is  foolish  as  the  madman  who  pulls  down 
tlM  roof-tree  of  hb  house  upon  himself.'  It  may  be  so  to  woridly 
eyes,  but  in  the  time  of  danger  to  Islam  the  Moslem  turns  away  from 
tne  things  of  thb  world  and  thirsts  only  for  the  service  of  hb  raith, 
even  though  he  looks  in  the  face  of  death.  .  .  .  '* 

To  estabUsh  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  public 
that  th*e  authorities  could  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  it 
was  determined  to  increase  permanently  the  strength  of  the 
Britbh  garrison.  An  incident  occurred  In  June  1906  which 
illustrated  the  danger  which  might  arise  if  anything  happened 
to  b^et  the  idea  that  the  protecting  power  had  weakened  its 
hold.  While  mounted  infantry  of  the  BriUsh  army  were  marching 
from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  five  officers  went  (on  the  X3th  of 
June)  to  the  village  of  Denshawal  to  shoot  pigeons.' 
An  attack  was  made  on  the  party  by  the  viUagers. 
The  oflScers  were  told  by  their  guide  Uiat  they  might 
shoot,  but  the  villagers  had  not  given  permission  and  were 
Incensed  at  the  shooting  of  their  pigeons  by  other  officers  in  the 
previous  year.  A  premeditated  attack  was  made  on  the  officers; 
•  gun  seised  from  one  of  them  went  off  and  slightly  Injured  four 
natives— one  a  woman.    The  attack  had  been  preceded  by  a 

>  The  Egyptians  keep  large  numbers  of  pigeons,  which  are  allowed 
to  be  shot  only  by  permission  of  the  village  omdch  fhead-man). 
After  the  occurrence  here  related,  officers  were  prohibited  from 
shooting  pigeons  In  any  drcumstaoocs. 


trilling  fire  at  a  threshing 'floor,  either  acddenUlly  caused  (but 
notbytheofficen'ahots)orlitasasignalfortheasiault.  Cupula 
S.  C.  Bull  of  the  6th  Dragoons  received  serious  Injuries  and  died 
a  few  hours  later,  and  two  other  officers  were  seriously  liijurDd. 
A  number  of  persons  were  arrested  and  tried  by  a  special  tribunal 
created  in  1895  to  deal  with  offences  a^nst  the  army  of  occupy- 
tlon.  On  the  S7th  of  the  same  month  four  of  the  ringleaders 
wero  sentenced  to  death,  othen  reodved  various  teima  of 
imprisonment,*  and  seven  were  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes.  The 
executions  and  floggings  were  carried  out  the  next  day  at  the 
scene  of  the  outrage  and  in  the  presence  of  some  five  hundred 
natives.  The  quieting  eflect  that  thb  drastic  action  might  have 
had  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the  British 
parliament  called  in  question  the  justice  of  the  8entence»*-pnssed 
unanimously  by  a  court  of  which  the  best  English  and  the  best 
native  judge  wero  members.  For  a  time  there  was  considerable 
ferment  in  Egypt.  The  Angk>-£gyptian  authorities  received, 
however,  the  firm  support  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  foreign 
secretary  in  the  liberal  adminbtcation  fonned  in  December  1905. 
As  far  as  responsible  statesmen  were  concerned  the  change  of 
government  in  Great  Britain  made  no  difference  in  the  oonduct 
of  Egyptian  affairs. 

The  Taba  incident,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  aroee 
in  the  beginning  of  1906  over  the  claim  of  the  sultan  of  TUrkey 
to  jurisdiaion  in  the  Sinai  peninsula.    The  origin  of 
the  dbpute  dated  back,  however,  to  1891,  when  Abbas 
Hilmi  became  khedive.    Mehemet  All  and  his  suo* 
cessors  up  to  and  including  Tewfik  had  not  <m]y  administered 
the  Siiuii  peninsula  but  certain  posts  on  the  Hejaa  or  Arabian 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.    The  firman  of  investiture  Issued  by 
the  sultan  on  the  occasion  of  the  succession  of  Abbas  differed, 
however,  from  the  text  of  fbnncr  firmans,  the  intention  being, 
apparently,  to  exclude  Egypt  from  the  adminiatntton  of  the 
Sinai  peninsula.    The  Briti^  government  Intervened  and  after 
considerable  pressure  upon  Turkey  obtained  a  tehcgnm  (dated 
the  8th  of  April  189s)  from  the  grand  vixler  in  which  it  w«s 
declared  that  the  sIcUts  pto  was  maintained  In  the  Sinai  peninsuh, 
but  that  the  sultan  resumed  possession  of  the  posts  in  the  Hejas 
heretofore  garrisoned  by  Egypt.    To  thb  hst  cowse  Great 
Briuin  raised  no  objection.    M  officially  stated  by  the  British 
government  at  the  time,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sinai  peninsula 
was  taken  to  be  a  line  running  in  a  south-easteriy  direction  from 
Rafa,  a  place  on  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  El  Mah,  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.    The  fort  of  Akaba  and  other  posts  farther 
east  Egypt  abandoned.    So  matters  rested  until  In  1905  in  con- 
sequence of  lawlessness  among  the  Bedouins  of  the  p»aiwv>-'* 
a  British  official  was  appointed  commandant  and  inspector  of 
the   peninsula  and  certain  adminbtrative   measures   taken. 
The  report  was  spread  by  pan-Ulamic  agents  that  the  Intention 
of  the  Egyptian  government  was  to  construct  fortificatioos  on 
the  frontier  near  Akaba,  to  which  place  the  Turks  were  building 
a  branch  railway  from  the  Damascu»-Mecca  line.    In  January 
1906  the  sultan  complained  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
suntinople  of  f^yptian  encroachments  on  Turkish  territory, 
whereupon  the  khedive  asked  that  the  frontier  should  be 
delimited,  a  request  which  Turkey  rejected.    A  smMl  Egyptian 
force  was  then  directed  to  occupy  Taba,  a  port  near  Akaba  but 
on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf.    Before  thb  force  could  reach 
Taba  that  pbux  had  been  seised  by  the  Turkish  oommaadaat  at 
Akaba.    A  period  of  considerable  tension  emued,  the  Tuxks 
removing  the  boundary  posts  at  Rafa  and  sending  strong 
reinforcements  to  the  frontier.    The  British  government  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  the  khedive  and  consbtently  maintained  that 
the  Rafa-Akaba  line  must  be  the  frontier.    In  April  a  conference 
was  heki  between  the  khedive  and  Mukhtar  Fasha,  the  Ottoman 
commissioner.    It  then  appeared  that  Turkey  was  unwilling  to 
recognise  the  British  InterpieUtlon  of  the  telcgtam  of  the  8th  of 
April  s  893.    Turkey  claimed  that  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  consbted 

*  On  the  8th  of  January  1908.  the  anniversary  of  the  khcdive*s 
accession,  the  wh<Me  of  the  Denshawal  prisonere  were  pardoned  and 
reloased.  For  the  Denshawal  incident  see  the  Britidi  parliancntaty 
papers,  Efypl  No,  j  and  Egypt  No.  4  of  1906. 
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cmly  of  tile  territory  touth  of  a  stnlgbt  ttne  htm  Akabu  to  Sues, 
and  that  Egyptian  territory  north  of  that  line  was  traced  from 
Rafa  to  Suez.  As  a  compromise  Mukhtar  Puba  suggested  as 
ibe  frootier  a  line  drawn  direct  from  Rafa  to  Ras  Mabommcd 
<tbe  nost  southern  point  of  the  Sinai  peninsula),  which  would 
have  left  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba  in  Turkish  territory. 
In  other  words  the  daim  of  the  Porte  was,  to  quote  Lord 


**  to  carry  the  Turkish  frontier  and  ttntegical  railways  to  Suez 
on  Che  banks  of  the  csnal;  or  that  if  the  Ras  hfahonwied  line  were 
adopted,  the  Turidah  (rootier  would  be  advanced  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nekhl,  i.e.  within  ea^  strildng  distance  of  Egypt,  and 
that  ...  the  gulf  Of  Akaba  .  .  .  would  practicatty  become  a  marg 
damsmm  in  the  posatneion  of  Tarkey  and  a  stamfing  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  tnde  loute  to  the  East." 

Such  proposals  could  not  be  entertained  by  Great  Brittin; 
and  as  the  sultan  remained  obstinate  the  British  ambassador 
on  the  5rd  oi  May  presented  a  note  to  the  Porte  reqtilring  com- 
pliance with  the  British  proposals  within  ten  days.  The  Turkish 
vnbaasador  in  London  was  informed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  foreign 
vcretary,  that  if  it  were  found  that  Turkish  suzerainty  in  Egypt 
were  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  the  British  government  to 
interfere  in  Egyptian  affairs,  and  with  the  British  occupation, 
the  British  position  in  Egypt  would  be  upheld  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  empire.  Thereupon  the  sultan  gave  way  and  agreed  (on 
the  14th  of  May)  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  start  at 
Rafa  and  run  towards  the  south-east  "in  an  approximately 
straight  line  as  far  as  a  point  on  the  gulf  of  Akaba  at  least  3  m. 
distant  from  Akaba."*  The  Turkish  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Taba,  and  the  delimitation  o(  the  frontier  was  undertaken 
by  a  joint  Turco-Egyptian  commission.  An  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  ist  of  October  finally  settling  the  frontier  line. 

With  the  ending  of  this  dispute  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
British  garrison  in  Egypt  a  demonstration  was  given  of  the  ability 
of  the  protecting  power  to  maintain  its  position.  At  the  same 
time  encouragement  was  given  to  that  section  of  Egyptian 
society  which  sought  the  reform  of  varions  Moslem  institutions 
Without  injury  to  the  principles  underlying  the  faith  of  Islam: 
a  more  truly  national  movement  than  that  of  the  agitators  who 
damonitd  for  parliamentary  government. 

In  April  i<k>7>  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  his  report 
for  1906,  in  which  the  "  Nationalist  **  and  pan-Islamic  move- 
U^jfc^^ '  ments  were  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
ttoo  d  Egypt,  Lord  Cromer  resigned  his  post  of  British  agent 
t«r#  and  consul-general.  His  resignation,  dictated  by 
^"■•^  reasons  of  health,  was  described  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
as  **  the  greatest  personal  loss  which  the  public  service  of  this 
country  (Britain)  could  suflfer."  Lord  Cromer's  work  was  in  a 
sense  complete.  He  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  unexampled 
material  prosperity,  free  from  the  majority  of  the  international 
fetters  with  which  it  was  bound  when  he  took  up  his  task  in 
1883,  and  with  the  legitimate  expectation  that  the  work  he  had 
done  would  endure.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  he  had  accom- 
plished is  shown  by  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  need  only  be 
added  that  the  transformation  effected  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan, 
during  his  twenty 'four  years'  occupancy  of  the  British  Agency, 
was  carried  out  in  every  department  under  his  guidance  and 
inspiration.  Lord  Cromer  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Eldon  Gorst, 
who  had  served  in  Egypt  eighteen  years  under  him,  and  was 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Cairo  an  assistant  under 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

Notwithstanding,  or,  rather,  as  a  consequence  of,  the  un- 
exampled material  prosperity  of  the  country,  1907  was  a  year  of 
severe  financial  crisis,  due  to  over-trading,  excessive  credit  and 
the  bufldlng  mania  induced  by  the  rapid  economic  progress  of 
Egypt,  and  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  monetary  conditions 
existing  in^America  and  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Though  the  crisis  had  results  disastrous  to  the  speculators,  the 
position  of  the  fellahin  was  hardly  affected;  the  cotton  crop 
was  marketed  with  regularity  and  at  an  average  price  higher 
than  that  of  1906,  while  public  revenue  showed  a  satisfactory 

*  See  Egypt  Ho.  2  (1906).  Correspondence  respecting  the  Turco- 
EgyptianlFroDtier  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  (with  a  map). 


increase.  The  noisy  "  Nationalist "  agitation  which  was  main- 
tained during  this  period  of  financial  stringency  reacted  un- 
favourably on  public  order.  Although  the  degree  of  insecurity 
IMYvaiUng  in  the  provinces  was  greatly  exaggerated — serious 
crime  in  1907  being  less  than  in  the  preceding  year — an  increas- 
ing number  of  crimes  were  left  untraced  to  their  authors.  The 
rdeaae  of  the  Denshawai  prisoners  in  Jantiaiy  1908  and  the 
death  of  Mustafa  Kamel  in  the  following  month  had  a  quieting 
effect  on  the  public  mind;  while  the  fact  that  in  the  elections 
(December  1907)  for  the  legislative  council  and  the  general 
assembly  only  5%  of  the  electors  went  to  the  polls,  afforded 
a  striking  commentary  alike  on  the  appredation  of  the  average 
Egyptian  of  the  value  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  of 
the  claims  of  the  "  Nationalist "  members  of  the  assembly  to 
represent  the  Egyptian  people.  The  "  Nationalists  "  were,  too, 
divided  into  many  warring  sections — ^Mahommed  Bey  Ferid, 
chosen  as  successor  to  Mustafa  Kamel,  had  to  contend  with  the 
pretensions  of  several  other  "  leaders."  The  khedive,  moreover, 
markedly  abstained  from  any  association  with  the  agitation 
of  the  Nationalists,  who  viewed  with  disfavour  his  highness^ 
personal  friendship  with  Sir  Eldon  Gorst.  The  agitators  gained 
their  chief  strength  from  the  support  accorded  them  by  certain 
Radical  politidaas  in  England.  A  numbff  of  members  of  the 
council  and  assembly  visited  England  in  July  1908  and  were 
received  by  Sir  Edmd  Grey,  who  gave  them  assurances  that 
Great  Britain  would  always  strive  to  remedy  the  legitimato 
grievances  of  Egyptians. 

The  establishment  of  constitutional  rule  in  Turkey  In  the 
summer  of  1908  excited  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalists, 
and  a  deputation  was  seat  to  Constantinople  to  confer  with  the 
Young  Turk  committee.  From  the  Young  Turks,  however,  the 
depuutiion  received  no  encouragement  for  their  agitation  and 
returned  with  the  advice  to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  British. 
In  view  of  the  rumours  current.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  in  the  form  of 
an  Interview  in  Et  M^altam,  a  widely  read  native  paper,  restated 
(October  1908)  the  British  view  as  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  and  the  demand  for  a  pariiament.  Great  Britain,  he 
declared,  had  no  intention  of  proclaiming  a  protectorate  over 
Ef^t;  on  the  other  hand,  recent  events  in  'Hirkey  in  no  way 
affected  the  question  of  self-government  in  l^ypt.  It  would 
be  folly  to  think  of  iatrodudng  tmrestricttd  pariiamentary 
government  at  present,  the  conditions  for  its  successful  working 
not  existing.  Tlie  *'  wild  and  foolish  "  agiution  on  this  questkm 
only  served  to  confirm  the  impression  that  the  Egyptians  ^itrt 
not  yet  fit  to  govern  themselves.  At  the  same  time  steps  were 
being  taken  to  give  them  a  much  greater  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  focal  affairs.  If  the  Egyptians  showed  that  the  existfog 
Institutions  and  the  new  provincial  councils  could  do  useful 
work,  it  would  prove  the  best  argument  for  extending  their 
powers.  Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  statements  were  approved  by  the 
Britidi  government. 

In  November  1908  Mustafa  Fehmi,-  who  had  been  premier ' 
since  1895,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Boutros  Pasha,  a 
Copt  of  marked  ability,  who  had  been  for  several  years  foreign 
minister.    Boutroa  incurred  the  enndty  of  the  "  Nationalists  " 
and  was  murdered  in  February  1910.     (D.  M.  W.;  P.  R.  C.) 

AuTHOaiTias*— D.  A.  Cameron.  Etypl  w  tki  Niutlunlk  Century 
(London,  1898),  a  clear  and  useful  summary  of  events  up  to  1 882: 
E.  Dicey,  Tke  Story  of  the  Khedivate  (London,  1902) ;  J.  C.  McCoan, 
Ei^ypi  under  Ismail  (London,  1899) ;  P.  Mouriez.  Histotre  ie  Mehimet 
Alt  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1855-1858) :  L.  Brihier,  VEtypU  d«  1789^  mqco 
(Paris,  iQOi):  C.  de  Freydoet,  la  QatslUn  d^Egyplt  (Paris.  1905). 
See  atoo  MaiiBiiaT  Ali. 

For  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  durina  the  British 
occupation  the  standard  authority  is  Lord  Cromer's  Modern  Egypt 
(9  volt.,  London,  1908).  In  this  Invaluable  work  the  history  of 
Egypt  from  1875  to  i8i93  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
from  1882  to  1907  is  treated  ful^.  Lord  Cromer's  annual  reports 
(1888-1906)  to  the  British  government  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
should  also  be  consulted.  Next  in  interest  arc  Alfred  (Lord)  Milner's 
Entland  in  Egypt  (nth  ed.,  London.  IQ04),  and  Sir  A.  Cofvin's  Thi 


Making  of  Modern  EjyPt  (London,  i^}.  ^  Consult  alK^KJudim  and 
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1883):' W.  S.  Biunt.  Secret  Hutory  of  (he  English  Ouufation  of  Egypt 


Pashas  (London,  1884).  by  C.  F.  Mobcriy  Bell  (pubrished  anony 
mously) :  D.  M.  Wallace,  Ejyi^  and  the  Egyptian  Questum  (London 


(2Dd  ed.,  London.  1907),  a  partisan  record;  C.  v.«Mak>rtie,  Egypt, 
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Id  Fcbnuuy  1879  ■  tlighl  ouibicak  ol  dodurtcd  officcn  and 
•oldieri  occuFRd  at  Curo.  which  led  to  Ibe  dcapttch  of  Britiih 
■Dd  Ftench  ihipi  to Aleundiii.  On  Ihc  ifiih  ol  jiuuol  Ihat  yeu 
lutiil  Fuhi  will  removed  (rom£gypl,iindT«i'£kuiuinedlbe 
khediviitc,  becoming  practically  ilie  prMtl  oT  the  tivo  weKem 
powen.  On  Ibe  lU  of  Fcbruuy  iSSi  1  Bion  terioui  diituibioce 
■lOM  il  Ciiro  from  Ibe  uiempt  to  tfy  three  coloneli,  Atuned 
Anb],  Ali  Febmy,  tod  Abd-d-Al,  who  hul  been  uroled  u 
tfae  riotlaideia  ol  tbe  miiituy  puly,  Tlie  ptiioncn  were  le- 
leued  by  force,  tad  proceeded  to  dktnie  teEm»  to  tbe  khedive. 
A(un  British  ud  French  wmbipi  were  despatched  to  Aleuo- 
diii,  »nd  were  quicUy  wilbdiiwn,  ihdc  pteience  hsving  pro- 
duced no  ippuenl  imprcuioo.  It  uon  bccime  dear  Ibai  tbe 
kbedive  wu  poweilm,  and  ibu  the  military  pany,  be«dcd  by 
Aiabi,  Lhreatened  10  domiaate  the  country.  Tbe  "  dual  note," 
conunuDicattd  to  the  kbedive  OD  tbe  6ib  of  January  iSBi,  caa- 
talned  an  intimation  Lhai  Gteat  Britain  and  France  were  pie- 
pand  to  aSotd  natetial  luppoit  il  necsHry^  but  (be  fall  of 
Cambclta'i  ministiy  pcoduccd  a  reaction,  and  both  goveRUnenu 
pnocded  to  mini  mite  tbe  meaning  of  ibeir  language.  Tbe 
khedive  waapncticaJly  compelled  (a  form  a  govern  urnt  in  which 
Arabi  waa  minilter  of  war  and  Mahmud  Sand  premier,  and  Arabi 
took  itepB  to  eitend  hi*  influence  throu^oul  hia  army.  Tbe 
■llualion  now  beume  trilicalty  Krioui:  lor  the  third  time  ibipa 
wereienlloAIexandna.andontheijtbaf  May  iBSi  Iheconaida- 
feneral  ol  the  Iwo  powera  made  a  ilrong  repmentalion  to 
Mahmud  Suni  which  produced  Ibe  reilgnalian  of  tbe  Egyjilioa 
minliLry,  and  a  demand,  to  which  the  khedive  yielded,  by  the 
nulilaiy  parly  for  tbe  reinstatemtnl  of  ArabL  Tlie  altilode  ol 
tfae  iroope  in  Aleiandria  tww  became  ihrealening;  and  on  Ihe 
igtb  ibe  Britisb  ifiidenli  pointed  oul  that  tbey  were  "  absolutely 
dcfeocclen."  T^iawamingwaiamplyjuUihtdfay themuucrei 
of  Ibe  iithaf  June,  during  which  more  than  one  hundred  penoni. 
Including  an  officer  and  two  (eamen,  were  killed  in  Ibe  (tteelt  af 
rruBiHrf  Alcaaiufria,  almost  under  ibe  guna  of  tbe  ihipi  in 
mr'iti  harbour.  II  wai  becoming  cleat  that  definite  action 
jttiu-  would  have  to  be  taken,  and  on  the  ijtb  tbe  channel 
*•■  iquaiiion  waa  ordered  to  Malta.     By  tbe  end  of  June 

twenly-jia  warabipi,  reptesealinf  the  naviei  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Ruuia.  the  Vnited  Slalea. 
Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey,  lay  off  the  port  ol  Alexandria,  and 
large  numbers  ol  relugecj  were  embarked.  The  order  received 
by  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  (illeiwirda  Lord  Alcesler) 
«n  tbe  jrd  ol  July  was  ai  fojlowi: — 

irchinnel  Into  port.  Ifwoekiiietuined 


f  PT  IMIUTARY  OPifKATIOKS  Mtt-ls 

Ob  the  oib  the  admiral  received  >  npoit  that  woifcinf 
parlies  had  been  teen  in  Fort  Silsilch  "  parbuckling  two  amoolb- 
bore  guns— appartnlly  ja-pouoders — toward*  their -reapecdve 
carriages  and  ihdci,  which  were  facing  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
baibour."  Fon  Siliileh  was  an  old  work  at  the  eitreu  east 
of  the  defences  of  Alexandria,  and  ita  guns  do  not  bear  on  the 
harbour.  On  the  loih  an  uliimitum  waa  sent  to  Toulb*  Pasha, 
ibe  military  commandant,  intimating  that  the  bombaidmeot 
HOidd  (ominence  ai  sunrise  on  the  loUowing  Diamine  unlen 
"  ibe  balteiiei  on  the  iilhmos  of  Rai-ei-Tin  and  Ibe  soothera 
shore  of  the  harbour  ol  Alexandria  "  were  previously  sunendered 
"  for  tbe  purpose  of  disarroing."  The  Heel  prtpaiid  for  action, 
and  tbebearerof  Ibe  reply,  signed  by  tbe  preaideol  ol  the  councQ, 
and  oSering  lo  dismount  three  guiu  In  Ibe  battertci  named, 
only  succeeded  in  finding  tbe  flagship  late  at  night.  Thii 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  at  ;  ajl  on  tbe  nth  af  July  tbe 
"  Alexandra  "  opened  fire  and  the  action  became  gEaeial.  The 
attacking  lorce  wa*  disposed  in  three  groups:  (i)  tbe  "Alex' 
andra,"  "  Sulun  "  and  "  Superb,"  outiida  the  reef,  to  engage 
the  Ras-el-Tin  and  tbe  earthworka  imder  weigh;  (i)  the 
"  Monarch,"  "  Invincible  "  and  "  Penelope,"  in^de  the  harbour, 
to  engage  tbe  Ueks  batterie);  and  {])  the  "Inflexible"  aad 
"  Temeraire,"  to  take  up  assigned  stationa  outside  the  reef 
and  (0  co-operale  with  Ibe  inshore  squadron.  The  gunboats 
"  Beacon,"  "  Bittern,"  "  Condor,"  "  Cygnet  "  and  "  Decoy  " 
were  lo  keep  ou t  ol  fin  at  first  and  seek  opportunities  of  engaging 
the  Meki  batteries.  Ueki  fori  was  silenced  by  about  11.4;  r.u., 
and  a  party  Itom  the  "  Invindblo  "  landed  and  disabled  ibe 
guna.  As  the  file  delivered  under  weigh  was  not  eflective,  the 
olfshtve  squadron  ancbnied  at  about  la-so  A.M.,  and  succeeded 
in  lilenciog  Fort  Saa-el-Tin  at  about  ii.jo  P.M.,  and  Fort  Adda, 
by  the  explosion  of  the  main  magaiine,  at  1.35  r.u.  Tbe  "  In- 
flexible "  weighed  ooon  after  g  A.11.  ^nd  engaged  Ras-d-Tio, 
afterwards  atlacking  Foni  Fhaiotand  Adda.  He  "  Condor," 
followed  by  Ibe  "  Beacon,"  "  Biitera  "  and  "  Decoy,"  engaged 
Fort  Uaraboutsoon  alter  St.H,  till  11  a.m.,  when  Ihegunboau 
were  recalled.  After  the  works  were  silenced,  the  ships  awved 
In  cloier,  with  a  view  to  dismount  the  Egyptian  guns,  Tlie 
bombardment  ceased  at  j  f.h.;  but  a  few  rDund*  wen  Seed 
by  the  "  InBeilble  "  aod  "  Temenim  "  on  the  nonsnf  of  Ibe 
ixlh  at  the  right  battery  in  Raa-el-Tm  lines. 

Tbe  bombardment  a(  ibe  forts  of  Alexandria  ii  InUteuing  •>  ■ 
aaufe  of  the  c0ecl  (a  beeipecred  rrom  the  £reof  ihLpa  under  apeciany 
^vDUrable  condiiiona.  "Hie  EKypIiana  si  difleienl  timesdurineibe 
day  bnniflht  inlo  action  about  A3  R.M.L.  guns  (7-in-  to  lo^n.), 
i  R.B.L.  guns  (40_^),  »d  i»  S.>.  guns  (6  J-in.  and  lo-iivl,  with 

10  M°iniles.  and  wen^'manircun indUliRnlly  mounted- ' Tbe 
Egyptian  gunners  had  been  little  trained,  and  many  of  Ihem  bad 
never  once  nranbed  with  liStd  ordnance.  Of  seventy-five  hits  an 
Ibe  hulls  of  the  shipa  enly  fin  can  with  ccnalotr  be  ascribed  to 
prajccliks  from  ri6aJ  guns,  and  thirty  were  unquestio^bly  due  to 
the  old  smoothbores,  which  were  not  providtd  with  lighta-  Tbe 
total  loss  inflicted  was  «ki1kd  and  17  wounded.  The  Briliih  ibipi 
engaged  End  t7«I  hesvy  pnqaciiles  (7^n  K>  l6-in.)  and  Ttj7  light 
O-pn.  to  A^prs.).  tugellia  with  33.4QJ  tnaehint-funand  rifle  bulleta. 
The  result  was  con^Hrstivvly  waM.  Abotit  S  rifled  guns  and  19 
sitioolbbores  were  dianounted  or  disabled  and  4  and  1  tentporarily 

was  inRicted,  aller  the  warLa  lud  been  sileorrd.  by  the  delibcrare 
fire  of  the  shipa.  Aa  many  as  twenly-ciaht  rifled  guns  and  [40 
imooihborcs  would  have  opened  fiie  oo  Ihe  lotlawing  day.  The 
E^plians  made  quite  as  good  a  aland  aa  could  be  expected,  bul  were 
dn^-en  from  their  guns,  which  they  were  unable  to  uie  with  adequate 

capcriencG  thai  tbe  fire  of  ihipa  cannol  renhy  compete  with  that 

In  the  oltemoon  ol  the  iilh,  fire*,  which  srttc  Ibe  work  ol 
incendiaries,  began  in  break  out  in  the  best  quarlcn  d  Alui- 
andria;  and  the  town  was  left  to  murder  and  pillage  till  tbe 
loUewing  day,  when  a  party  ol  bluejackets  and  mariBC*  wu 
landed  at  about  j  IM. 

Military  intervBDlion  being  now  Impcntfvely  demanded, 
a  vote  of  credit  for  £1,300,000  was  passed  in  the  British  House 
of  Commoni  on  the  37lh  of  July,  Five  days  later  the  French 
government  failed  lo  secure  a  similar  vole,  and  Great  Britain 
was  left   to  deal   with   the   Efyptian   question   alone.    An 
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expeditionary  force  detafled  from  home  stations  and  from  Malta 
was  organized  in  two  divbionSi  with  a  cavalry  division,  corps 
trooi»,  and  a  siege  train,  nambering  in  all  about 
35^000  men.  An  Indian  contingent  nambering  about 
pr  Sir  7000  combatants,  complete  in  all  arms  and  with  its  own 
transport,  was  prepared  for  deqMttch  to  Suez.  General 
Sir  Garnet- Wolseley  was  appointed  commander-tn* 
chief,  with  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir  J.  Adye  as  chief  of  the 
staff.  The  plan  of  operations  contemplated  the  seizure  of  Ismailia 
as  the  base  for  an  advance  on  Cairo,  Alexandria  and  its  suburbs 
to  be  held  defensively,  and  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  occupied  by  demonstrations.  The  expeditionary 
force  having  rendezvoused  at  Alexandria,  means  were  taken  by 
Rear- Admiral  Hoskins  and  'Sir  W.  Hewett  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  canaL  Under  orders  from  the  former,  Captain  Fairfax, 
R.N.,  occupied  Port  Said  on  the  night  of  19th  August,  and 
Commander  Edwards,  R.N.,  proceeded  down  the  canal,  taking 
possession  of  the  gores  and  dredgers,  while  Captain  Fitzroy,  R.N.* 
occupied  Ismailia  after  slight  opposition.  Before  nightfall  on 
the  20th  of  August  the  canal  was  wholly  in  British  hands. 
Meanwhile,  leaving  Sir  E.  Hamley  in  command  at  Alexandria, 
Sir  G.  Wolseley  with  the  bulk  <A  the  expeditionary  force  arrived 
at  Port  Said  on  the  30th  of  August,  a  naval  demonstration 
having  been  made  at  Abukir  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  object  of  the  great  movement  in  progress.  The  advance 
from  IsmaiUa  now  began.  On  the  21st  Major-General  Graham 
moved  from  Ismailia  with  about  800  men  and  a  small  naval 
force,  occupying  Nefiche,  the  junction  with  the  Suez  line,  at 
T.30  AM,  without  opposition.  On  the  32nd  he  made  a  recon- 
naissance towards  Suez,  and  on  the  93rd  another  to  EI-Magfar, 
4  m.  from  Nefiche.  It  now  appeared  that  the  enemy  had  dammed 
the  sw^eet-water  canal  and  blocked  the  railway  at  Tell<el-Mahuta, 
where  entrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  and  resistance  seemed 
to  be  contemplated.  At  4  a.v.  on  the  24th  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
advanced  with  3  squadrons  of  cavalry,  a  guns,  and  about  1000 
infantry,  placed  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-General  Willis. 
The  enemy  showed  in  force,  estimated  at  7000  with  xa  guns, 
and  a  somewhat  desultbry  action  ensued.  Reinforcements 
from  Ismailia  were  ordered  up,  and  the  British  cavalry,  operating 
on  the  right,  helped  to  check  the  enemy's  attack,  which  showed 
little  vigour.  At  night  the  troops,  now  reinforced  by  the  Guards 
Brigade,  an  infantry  battalion,  2  cavalry  regiments  and  10  guns, 
bivouacked  on  the  ground.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
the  advance  was  continued  to  Tell-el-Mahuta,  which  the  enemy 
evacuated,  while  the  mounted  troops  and  horse  artillery  pressed 
on  to  Mahsama,  capturing  the  Egyptian  camp,  with  7  guns 
and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  supplies.  On  the  same 
evening  Major-General  Graham,  with  about  1200  marines 
(artillery  and  light  infantry),  reached  Mahsama,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  occupied  Kassassin  without  opposition.  The 
advance  guard  had  now  outrun  its  communications  and  was 
actually  short  of  food,  while  a  considerable  force  was  distributed 
at  intervals  along  the  line  Ismailia-Kassassin.  The  situation 
on  the  97th  tempted  attack  by  an  enterprising  enemy,  and 
Major-General  Graham's  force,  consisting  of  a  squadron  of  the 
19th  Hussars,  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment,  the  duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  the  Marine  Artillery  Battalion  and 
two  R.H.A.  guns,  short  of  ammunition,  was  in  danger  of  being 
overwhefancd  by  vastly  superior  numbers  from  Tell-el-Kcbir. 
On  the  28th  Major-General  Graham's  troops  were  attacked, 
and  after  repulsing  the  enemy,  made  a  general  advance  about 
645  T. IT.  The  cavaby ,  summoned  by  heliograph  from  Mahsama, 
co-operated,  and  in  a  moonlight  charge  inflicted  considerable 
loss.  The  British  casualties  amounted  to  14  killed  and  83 
wounded.  During  the  lull  which  foUowed  the  first  action  of 
Kassassin,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  supi^les 
and  troops  and  to  open  up  railway  communication  to  the  front 
On  the  9th  of  Sq>tcmber  the  Egyptians  again  attacked  Kassassin, 
but  were  completely  repulsed  by  9  a.m.,  with  a  loss  of  4  guns, 
and  were  pursued  to  within  extreme  range  of  the  guns  of  Tell-elo 
Kebir.  The  British  casualties  were  3  killed  and  78  wounded. 
The  three  loUowiog  days  were  occupied  in  ooncentiating  troops 


at  Kassassin  foir  the  attack  on  Tell-el-Kebir,  held  by  about 
38,000  men  with  60  gunsl  The  Egyptian  defences  consisted  of 
a  long  line  of  trench  (2^  m.)  approximately  at  right 
angles  to  the  railway  and  the  sweet-water  canal.  At 
It  P.M.  on  the  E2th  of  September  the  advance  of 
about  15,000  men  commenced;  the  xst  divisfen,  under  Lieu* 
tenant-General  Willis,  was  on  the  right,  and  the  ind  division, 
under  Lieutenant-General  Hamley,  was  on  the  left.  Seven 
batteries  of  artillery,  under  Brigadier-General  Goodenough, 
were  placed  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry,  under  Kfajor-General 
Drury  Lowe,  was  on  the  right  flank,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
under  Major-General  Macpherson,  starting  one  hour  later,  was 
ordered  to  move  south  of  th6  sweet-water  canal.  The  night 
was  moonless,  and  the  distance  to  be  covered  about  61  m.  Ilie 
ground  was  perfectly  open,  slightly  undulating,  and  generally 
firm  gravel  The  oonditwns  for  a  night  march  were  thus  ideal'; 
but  during  the  movement  the  wings  dosed  towards  each  other, 
causing  great  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  firing.  The  line  was,  however, 
rectified,  and  after  a  halt  the  final  advance  began.  By  a  for- 
tunate acddent  the  isolated  outwork  was  just  missed  in  the 
darkness  by  the  left  flank  of  the  and  Division;  otherwise 
a  premature  alarm  would  have  been  given,  which  must  have 
changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  operation.  At  dawn  the 
Highland  Brigade  of  the  and  Division  struck  the  enemy's  trenches, 
and  carried  them  after  a  brief  struggle.  The  xst  Division 
attacked  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  cavalry  swept  round  the 
left  of  the  line  of  entrenchments,  cutting  down  any  fugitives 
who  attempted  resistance  and  reaching  the  enemy's  camp  in 
rear.  The  Indian  contingent,  on  the  south  of  the  canal,  co- 
operated, intercepting  the  Egyptians  at  the  canal  bridge.  The 
opposition  encountered  at  some  points  was  severe,  but  by  6  a.m. 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  British  loss  amounted  to  58 
killed,  379  wounded  and  aa  misaing;  nearly  2000  Egyptians 
were  killed,  and  more  than  500  wounded  were  treated  in  hospitaL 
An  immediate  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  the  Indian  contingent, 
under  Major-General  Macpherson,  reached  Zagazig,  while  the 
cavalry,  under  Major-General  Dniry  Lowe,  occupied  Belbeis 
and  pushed  on  to  Cairo,  65  m.  from  Tell-el-Kebir,  next  day. 
On  the  evenmg  of  the  X4tb  the  xo^ooo  troops  occupying  Abbasia 
bamdcs,  and  5000  In  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  surrendered.  On 
the  15th  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  the  brigade  of 
Guards  under  H.R.H.  the  duke  of  Connaught,  entered  the 
city 

The  prompt  following  up  of  the  victory  at  Tell-el-Kebir  saved 
Cairo  from  the  fate  of  Alexandria  and  brought  the  rebellion 
to  an 'end.  The  Egyptian  troops  at  Kafr  Dauar,  Abukir  and. 
Rosetta  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  those  at  Damietta 
followed  on  the  S3rd  of  September,  after  being  threatened  with 
attack.  On  the  25th  the  khedive  entered  Cairo,  where  a  review 
of  the  British  troops  was  held  on  the  30th.  The  expeditionary 
force  was  now  broken  up,  leaving  about  10,000  men,  under 
Major-General  Sir  A.  Alison,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
khedive.  In  twenty-five  days,  from  the  landing  at  Ismailia  to 
the  occupation  of  Cairo,  the  rebellion  was  completely  suppressed, 
and  the  operations  were  thus  signally  successful. 

The  authority  of  the  khedive  and  the  maintenance  of  laW 
and  order  now  depended  absolutely  on  the  British  forces  left 
in  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin.  who  had  been  sent  to 
Cairo  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitutional  reforms, 
advocated  the  re-establishment  of  a  native  army,  not 
to  exceed  5000  to  6000  men,  with  a  proportion  of  British  officers, 
for  purely  defence  purposes  within  the  Delta;  and  on  the  13th 
of  December  1882  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  left  England  to  undertake 
the  organization  of  this  force,  with  the  title  of  sirdar.  Lord 
Dufferin  further  advised  the  formation  of  a  gendarmerie,  which 
**  should  be  in  a  great  measure  a  mounted  force  and  empowered 
with  a  semi-military  character  "  (despatch  of  January  ist,  1883). 
The  strength  of  this  military  police  force  was  fixed  at  4400  men 
with  2562  horses,  and  Baker  Pasha  (General  Valentine  Baker) 
was  entrusted  with  its  formation,  with  the  title  of  inspector* 
general. 

In  a  despatch  of  the  6th  of  February  1883  Lord  Dufferin  deaU 
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with  the  Sudan,  and  stated  that  Cgypt "  could  hardly  be  expected 

to  acquiesce"  in  a  policy  of  withdrawal  from  her  Southern 

territories.    At  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that, 

**UnhapptIy,  Egyptian  administration  in  the  Sudan  had  been  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate.  The  success  of  the  present  mahdi  in  raising 
the  tribal  and  extending  his  influence  over  great  tracts  of  country 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  government's  inability  either  to  reconcile 
the  inhabitants  to  its  rule  or  to  maintain  order.  The  consequences 
had  been  most  disastrous.  Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
Egyptians  had  lost  something  like  9000  men.  While  it  was  estimated 
that  40,000  of  their  opponents  had  perished.** 

liforeover,  to  restore  tranquillity  in  the  Sudan, 

"  the  first  step  necessary  was  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Suakin  to  Berber,  or  what,  perhaps,  would  be  more  advisable,  to 
Shendi,  on  the  Nile.  The  completion  of  ihb  enterprise  would  at 
once  change  all  the  elements  of  the  problem." 

The  immense  responsibilities  involved  were  most  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  British  government.    Egyptian  sovereignty 
in  the  Sudan  dates  from  1820,  when  Mehemet  Ail  sent  a  large 
force  into  the  country,  and  ultimately  established  his  authority 
over  Sennar  and  Kordofan.    In  1865  Suakin  and  Massawa  were 
assigned  to  Egyptian  rule  by  the  sultan,  and  in  1870  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  the  conquest  of  the  Equatorial 
provinces,  of  which  General  Gordon  was  appointed  governor- 
general  In  1874.    In  the  same  year  Darfur  and  Harmr  were 
annexed,  and  in  1877  Gordon  became  governor-general  of  .the 
Sudan,  where,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Gessi  Pissha,  be 
laboured  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  and  to  establish  jtut  govern- 
ment.   In  August  1879  he  returned  to  Cairo»  and  was  succeeded 
by  Raouf  Pasha.    Misrule  and  oppression  in  every  form  now 
again  prevailed  throughout  the  Sudan,  while  the  slave  traders, 
exasperated  by  Gordon's  stem  measures,  were  ready  to  revolt. 
The  authority  of  Egypt  was  represented  by  scsttered  gam- 
sons  of  armed  men,  badly  officered,  undisciplined  and  Isa^y 
demoralized.    In  such  conditions  a  leader  only  was  required 
to  ensure  widespread  and  dangerous  rebellion.    A  leader  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Mahoromed  Ahmed,  bom  in  2848,  who  had  taken 
up  his  abode  on  Abba  Island,  and,  acquiring  great  reputation  for 
sanctity,  had  actively  fomented  insurrection.    In  August  z88i 
a  small  force  sent  by  Raouf  Pasha  to  arrest  Mahommnl  Ahmed 
was  destroyed,  and  the  latter,  proclaiming  himself  the  mahdi, 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  revolt.    Thus,  at  the  time  when 
the  Egyptian  army  was  broken  up  at  Tell-el-Kebir,  the  Sudan 
was  already  in  flames.    On  the  7th  of  June  1882, 6000  men  under 
Yusef  Pasha,  advancing  from  Fashoda,  were  neariy  annihilated 
by  the  mahdlsts.    Payara  and  Birket  in  Koitlofan  quickly 
fen,  and  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Kcbir  was  fought, 
the  mahdi,  with  a  large  force,  was  besieging  £1  Obeid.    That 
town  was  captured,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  on  the  rjth  of 
January  1883,  by  which  time  almost  the  whole  of  the  Sudan 
south  of  Khartum  was  in  open  rebellion,  except  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  the  Equatorial  provinces,  where  for  a  time  Lupton 
Bey  and  Emin  Pasha  were  able  to  hold  their  own.    Abd-el-Kadcr, 
who  had  succeeded  Raouf,  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  10,000  addi- 
tional troops,  and  pointed  out  that  if  they  were  hot  sent  at  once 
four  times  this  number  would  be  required  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  government  in  the  Sudan.    After  gaining  some 
small  successes,  Abd-cl-Kader  was  superseded  by  Sulinwn  Niagi 
on  the  2oth  of  Fcbraary  1883,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  Ala-ed* 
din  Pasha  was  appointed  governor-general.    Meanwhile  5000 
men,  who  had  served  in  the  Egyptian  army,  were  collected 
and  forcibly  despatched  to  Khartum  via  Suakin.    In  March 
1883  Colonel  William  Hicks,  late  of  the  Bombay  army, 
who  in  January  had  been  appointed  by  the  khedive 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  of  the  Sudan,  found 
himself  at  Khartum  with  nine  European  offioen  and 
about  xo.ooo  troops  of  little  military  value.    The  reconquest  of 
the  Sudan  having  been  determined  upon,  although  Sir  £.  Malet 
reported  that  the. Egyptian  government  coukl  not  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  and  that  there  was  great  risk  of  failure.  Colonel 
Hicks,  who  had  re»gned  his  post  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  had 
been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  started  from  Khartum  on 
pth  September,  with  a  total  force  of  about  zo,doo  men,  including  | 
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non-combatants,  for  Kordofan.  On  the  asnd  of  May  Sir  £. 
Malet  had  informed  Sherif  Pasha  that. 

"  although  C<^nel  Hicks  finds  it  convenient  to  communicate  with 
Lord  Dunerin  or  with  me,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  endotae 
in  any  way  the  concents  of  his  telegrams.  .  .  .  Her  Majescy'a 
government  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  operations  in  the  Sudan, 
which  have  been  nndeitaken  under  the  authority  of  His  Highness** 
government." 

Colonel  Hicks  was  fully  aware  of  the  unfitness  of  his  nbble 
forces  for  the  contemplated  task,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  he 
telegraphed:  "  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  best  to  keep  the  two 
rivers  and  province  of  Sennar,  and  wait  for  Kordofan  to  settle 
itself."  Early  in  November  the  force  from  Kharttim  was  caug|tt 
by  the  mahdists  short  of  water  at  Kashgil,  near  £1  Obeid,  and 
was  almost  totally  destroyed,  Colonel  Hides,  with  all  his 
European  officcn,  perishing.  S^ister  rumours  having  reached 
Cairo.  Sir  E.  Baring  (Lord  Cromer),  who  had  succeeded  Sir  £. 
Malet,  telegraphed  that  "  if  Colonel  Hicks's  army  is  destroyed, 
the  Eg>'ptiansovemment  will  lose  the  whole  of  the  Sudan,  unless 
some  assistance  from  the  outside  is  given,"  and  advised  the 
withdrawal  to  some  post  on  the  Nile.  On  the  following  day 
Loni  Granville  repUcMl:  "  We  cannot  lend  English  or  Indian 
troops;  if  consulted,  recommend  abandonment  of  the  Sudan 
within  certain  limits  ";  and  on  the  ssth  he  added  that  **  Her 
Majesty's  government  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter  which  would 
throw  upon  them  the  responsibilities  for  operations  in  the 
Sudan."  In  a  de^Nitch  of  the  3rd  of  December  Sir  £.  Baring 
forcibly  argued  against  British  intervention  in  the:  affairs  of  the 
Sudan,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  Lord  Granville  telegraphed 
that  "  Her  Majesty's  government  reoonunend  the  ministers  of 
khedive  to  come  to  an  early  decision  to  abandon  all  territory 
south  of  Assuan,  or,  at  least,' of  Wadi  Haifa."  .  On  the  4th  of 
January  1884  Sir  £.  Baring  was  directed  to  insist  upon  the  policy 
of  evacuation,  and  on  the  z8tb  General  Gordon  left  London  to 
assist  in  its  execution. 

The  year  2883  brought  a  great  accession  of  power  to  the 
mahdi,  who  had  captured  about  ao,ooo  rifles,  19  guns  and  large 
stores  of  ammtmition.    On  the  Red  Sea  littoral  Osman 
Digna,aslavedealerof  Suakin,  appointed  amir  of  the    a!m!!m^ 
Eastern  Sudan,  raised  the  local  tribes  and  invested    Batm^ 
Sufikat  and  Tokar.    On  the  i6th  of  October  and  the 
4th  of  November  Egyptian  reinforcements  intended  for  the 
former  pbce  were  destroyed,  and  on  the  and  of  December  a  force 
of  700  men  was  annihilated  near  Tamanieb.    On  the  S3rd  of 
December  General  Valentine  Baker,  followed  by  about  S500  men, 
gendarmerie,  blacks,  Sudanese  and  Turks,  with  10  British 
officen,  arrived  at  Suakin  to  prepare  for  the  relief  of  Shikat  and 
Tokar.    The  khedive  appean  to  have  been  aware  of  the  risks 
to  be  incurred,  and  in  a  private  letter  he  informed  the  general 
that  "  I  rely  upon  your  prudence  and  ability  not  to  engage  the 
enemy  except  under  the  most  favotmble  circumstances." 
The  tragedy  of  Kashgil  was  repeated  on  the  4th  of  February 
1884,  when  General  Baker's  heterogeneous  forc^  on  the  march 
from  Trinkitat  to  Tokar,  was  routed  at  £1  Teb  by  an  inferior 
body  of  tribesmen.    Of  3715  men,  S37S,  witk  xz  European 
officen,  were  killed.    Suakin  was  now  in  danger,  and  on  the  6tli 
of  February  British  bluejackets  and  marines,  were  landed  for 
the  defence  of  the  town. 

Two  expeditions  in  the  Sudan  led  by  British  offices  bavins 
thus  ended  in  disaster,  and  General  Gordon  with  lietitennnt* 
Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  having  reached  Khartum  on  BHOtt 
the  i8th  of  Pebruaiy,  the  poUcy  of  British  non-inter- 
vention in  regard  to  Sudan  affairs  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.    Public  opinion  in  England  was  strong^     __ 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptum  ganisoos  of  te«ife»«f 
Tokar  and  Sinkat  were  perishing  within  striUng  dis-  C'TMMtf 
unceof  the  Red  Sea  littoral.  A  British forceabout 4400  "•«•'* 
strong,  with  as  guns,  made  up  of  troops  from  Egypt  and  from 
units  detained  on  passage  from  India,  was  rapidly  concentrated 
at  Suakin  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major-Goieral  Sir 
G.  Graham,  with  Major-Generals  Sir  R.  Buller  and  J.  Davis  as 
brigadien.    News  of  the  fsU  of  Sinkat,  wfaei«  thtf  starving 
garriscn,  under  Tewfifc  Bey,  made  a  gaUant  jortie  and  was  cut 
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to  piccci,  reached  Suaklii  on  the  i  ttb  of  Febraarf .  0&  the  u^ 
GoMtal  Gnham's  force  disembarked  at  Triakiut  and  received 
information  of  the  surrender  of  Tokar.  At  8  aji.  od  the  39th 
the  force  advanced  towards  Tokar  in  square,  and  came  under  fire 
at  ts.ao  AJI.  fvMu  the  enemy  entnenched  at  £1  Teh.  The  tribes- 
men made  desperate  efforts  to  rush  the  square,  hot  were  repuUed, 
aQdthepodtionwastalBenb3r3F.11.  The  cavalry,  loth  and  x^th 
Hussars,  under  Bri^uticv-General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  became  in- 
vdvcd  in  a  charge  against  as  unbroken  enemy,  and  suffered 
somewhat  severely.  The  total  British  lose  was  34  kiUed  and 
155  wounded;  that  of  the  tiibcameB  was  ccitmated  at  1500 
killed.  On  the  following  day  Tokhr  was  reached,  and  on  the 
«nd  of  Match  the  tame  b^n  its  return  to  &mkin,  bringing  away 
about  700  people  belonging  to  the  late  ^rrison  and  the  civil 
popniation,  and  destroying  1350  rifles  and  a  quantity  of  am- 
muaitiott  found  in  a  sei^booring  village.  On  the  Qih  of  March 
the  whole  foree  was  back  at  Suakin,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
irth  as  advance  to  Tamai  began,  and  the  force  bivouacked 
and  formed  a.  aecibn  in  the  evemng.  Information  was  brought 
by  8  native  that  the  enemy  had  asaemblcd  in  th^  Khor  Gbob, 
a  deep  nvmenot  far  from  ihe  seriba.  At  about  8.30  A.11.  on  the 
sjth  the  advance  began  in  echelon  of  brigade  squares  from 
the  left.  The  left  and  leading  square  (and  Brigade)  moved 
towards  the  khor,  approaching  at  a.  point  where  a  little  ravine 
|oined  H*  The  enemy  showing  in  front,  the  leading  face  of  the 
squlue  was  ordered  to  charge  up  to  the  edge  of  the  khor.  This 
opened  the  square,  and  a  mass  of  tribenncn  rushed  in  from 
the  small  ravine.  The  brigade  was  forced  bock  in  disorder,  and 
the  naval  guns,  which  had  been  left  behind,  were  temporarily 
captured.  After  a  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  which  the 
troops  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  order  was  restored  and  the 
enemjr^ulsed,  with  the  aid  of  the  fire  from  the  rst  Brigade  square 
and  from  dismounted  cavalry.  The  ist  Brigade  square,  having  a 
sufficient  field  of  fire,  easily  repelled  all  attempts  to  attack,  and 
advancing  as  soon  as  the  situation  had  been  restored,  occupied 
the  village  of  TamaL  The  British  loss  was  109  killed  and  104 
woimded;  of  the  enemy  neariy  aooo  wen  kiUcd.  On  the 
following  day  the  force  returned  to  Suakin. 

Two  heavy  blows  had  now  been  inflicted  on  the  followers  of 
Osman  Digna,  and  the  road  to  Berber  could  have  been  opened,  as> 
Genera]  Graham  and  Brigadier-General  Sir  H.  Stewart  suggested. 
General,  Gordon,  questioned  on  the  point,  telegraphed  from 
Khartum,  on  the  Ttb  of  March,  that  he  might  be  cut  off  by  a 
rising  «t  Shendi,  adding, "  I  think  It,  therefore,  most  imporunt 
to  f ottow  up  the  success  near  Suakin  by  sending  a  small  force  to 
Berber.'.'  Ue  had  previously,  on  the  SQth  of  Febniary,  urged 
that  the  Suaki».Berbe(  road  should  be  opened  up  by  Indian 
troops.  This,  and  General  Gordon's  proposal  to  send  too  British 
troopa  to  Wadi  Haifa,  was  opposed  by  Sfar  £.  Baring,  who, 
reabzing  soon  afterwards  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  tele-' 
gnphed  ob  the  x6fh  of  March>-> 

**  It  has  nowlxconie  of  the  utmoit  fmportaoce  nof  only  to  o|>ett 
the  road  betweea  Sualcio  and  Berber,  bat  to  come  to  tenns  with 
the  trib«s  between  Berber  and  Khartum." 

The  goremment  refused  to  take  (his  action,  and  Major-General 
Graham'»  force  w^  employed  in  recon&aisaances  and  small 
skirmishes,  en<*jAg  in  tlu^  destruction  of  the  villages  in  the 
Tamanieb  ^aliey  on  27th  March.  On  the  28th  the  whole  force 
was  reassembled  at  Suakin,  and  was  then  broken  up,  leaving 
one  battaKon  to  garrisoil  the  town. 

The  abrupt  d^ppcarance  of  the  British  troops  encouraged 
the  tribesmen  led  by  Oiman  I>igna,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
Cisxuiji-  f^wo^^oo  ^(  ^  native  movement,  which  might  have 
m9mt  •#  been  of  great  vulue.  The  first  attempt  at  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Sudan  was  made  too  late  to  save 
Sinfcat  and  Tokar.  It  resulted  only  in  heavy  slaughter 
of  the  tribesmen,  which  afforded  no  direct  or  incDrect 
kid.  to  General  Gordon  or  to  the  policy  of  evacuation.  The 
public  announcement  of  the  latter  was  a  grave  mistake,  which 
Increased  General  Gordon's  difficulties,  and  the  situation  at 
Khanuifi  grew  steadily  worse.  On  the  S4th  of -March  SirE. 
Baring  tdegrapbed."-^ 


**  The  qocstiott  now  Is,  how  to  get  General  Gordon  and  CokMid 
Stfwart  away  from  Khartum.  .  .  .  Under  pment  circunastancecv 
I  think  an  effort  should  be  made  to  help  General  Gordon  from 
Suakin,  if  it  is  at  all  a  possible  military  operation.  .  .  .  \Vc  alt 
consider  that,  however  aiflicult  the  operations  from  Suakin  may 
be.  they  are  more  pracricii>le  than  any  opecatioas  from  Koroako 
and  along  the  Nile. 

A  telegram  from  General  Gordon,  received  at  Cairo  on  the 
r^^h  of  April,  stated  that 

'*  Wc  have  provisions  for  five  months  and  are  hemmed  In. .  .  .  Our 
position  will  he  much  streogchened  when  the  Nile  rises. .  .  .  Sennar, 
Kassala  and  Dongola  are  quite  safe  for  the  present.'* 

At  the  same  time  he  suggested  **  an  appeal  to  the  milUonaires 
of  America  and  England  "  to  subscribe  money  for  the  cost  of 
"  MOO  or  3000  nizams  "-(Turkish  regulars)  to  be  sent  to  Berber. 
A  cloud  now  settled  down  upon  Khartum,  and  subsequent 
communications  were  few  and  irreguhu.  The  foreign  office  and 
General  Gordon  appeared  to  be  somewhat  at  cross  purposes. 
The  fbrmcr  hoped  that  the  garrisons  of  the  Sudan  could  be  ex- 
tricated without  fighting.  The  latter,  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  some  of  his  telegrams,  believed  that  to  accomplish  this  work 
entailed  the  Suppression  of  the  mahdi's  revolt,  the  strength  of 
which  he  at  first  greatly  underestimated.  He  had  pressed 
strongly  for  the  employment  of  Zobcir  as  "  an  absolute  necessity 
for  success  "  (3rd  of  March);  but  this  was  refused,  since  Sit  H. 
Gordon  ad'tnsed  at  this  time  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  On  the 
9th  of  March  General  Gordon  proposed,  '*  if  the  immediato 
evocimtion  of  Khartum  is  determined  upon  irrespective  of  out- 
lying towns,"  to  send  dovm  the  "  Cairo  rmployis  "  and  the 
garrison  to  Berber  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart,  to 
resign  his  commission,  and  to  proceed  with  the  stores  and  the 
steamers  to  the  equatorial  provinces,  which  he  would  consider 
as  placed  under  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  On  the  X3th  of  March 
Lord  Granville  gave  full  power  to  General  Gordon  to  "  evacuate 
Khartum  and  save  that  garrison  by  conducting  it  himself  to 
Berber  without  delay,"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not 
resign  his  commission. 

By  the  end  of  March  2884  Sir  E.  Baring  and  the  British  officers 
in  Egypt  were  convinced  that  force  would  have  to  be  employed, 
and  the  growing  danger  of  General  Gordon,  with  the  n^jfe/fx. 
grave  national  responsibility  involved,  began  to  be  #MiKto«r 
realized  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  however,  v»*tioa 
who  was  in  personal  communication  with  Mr  Glad-  •''*'**• 
stone,  considered  that  his  brother  was  in  no  peril,  and  for  some' 
time  disbelieved  in  the  need  for  a  relief  es^edition.  Meanwhile 
it  was  At  least  necessary  to  evolve  some  plan  of  action,  and  on 
the  8lh  of  Aprfl  the  adjutant-general  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  detailing  the  measures  required 
for  placing  6500  British  troops  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi.'* 
The  battle  of  the  routes  began  much  earlier,  and  was  continued 
for  some  months.  Practically  the  choice  lay  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Suokin-Berber  road.  The  first  involved  a  distance  of 
1650  m.  from  Cairo  along  a  river  strewn  with  cataracts,  which 
obstructed  na\'igation  to  all  but  small  boats,  except  during  the 
period  of  high  water.  So  great  was  this  obstruction  that  the 
Nile  had  never  been  a  regular  trade  route  to  the  Sudan.  The 
second  entailed  a  desert  march  of  about  250  m.,  of  which  one 
section,  Obak-Bir  Mahoba  (5a  m.)*  was  waterless,  and  the  rest 
had  an  indifferent  water  supply  (except  at  Ariab,  about  half-way 
tc  Berber),  capable,  however,  of  considerable  development* 
From  Berber  the  Nile  is  followed  (210  m.)  to  Khartum.  This' 
was  an  ancient  trade  route  with  the  Sudan,  and  had  been  used 
without  difficulty  by  the  reinforcements  sent  to  Hicks  Pasha  la 
1883,  which  were  ucompanled  by  guns  on  wheels.  The  authori- 
ties in  Egypt,  headed  by  General  Stephenson,  subsequently 
supported  by  the  Admir^  I,ord  John  Hay,  who  sent  a  navid 
officer  to  examine  the  river  as  far  as  Dongola,  were  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  Suakln-Bcrber  route.  From  the  first  Ma^jor- 
Generol  Sir  A.  Oarke,  then  inspector-general  of  fortifications^ 
strongly  urged  this  plan,  and  proposed  to  begin  |kt  once  a  metre 
gauge  railway  from  Suakin,  to  be  constructed  by  Indian  labour 
under  officers  skilled  in  laying  desert  lines.  Some  preliminary 
anangeinents  were  made,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  government 
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lanctiotied  certain  nwasufcs  of  preparation  at  Suakin.  On  the 
other  side  were  the  adjutant-general  (Lord  Wolseley)  and  a  small 
ftumber  of  ofHcers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition of  1870.  The  memorandum  of  the  adjutant-general 
above  referred  to  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  IChartum 
could  not  hold  out  beyond  the  15th  of  November,  and  that  the 
expedition  should  reach  Berber  by  the  aoth  of  October.  Steamers 
were  to  be  employed  in  such  reaches  as  proved  practicable,  but 
the  force  was  to  be  conveyed  in  spcdal  whale-boats,  by  which 
'"  the  diflicuUy  of  transport  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits." 
The  mounted  force  was  to  consist  of  400  men  on  native  hones 
and  450  men  on  horses  or  camels.  The  question  of  routes  con- 
tinued to  be  the  subject  of  animated  discussion,  and  on  the  29th 
of  July  a  committee  of  three  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Red 
River  expedition  reported:— 

*'  We  believe  that  a  brigade  can  easily  be  conveyed  in  small  boats 
from  Cairo  to  Dongola  in  the  time  stated  by  Lord  Wolseley ;  and, 
further,  that  should  it  be  necessary  to  send  a  still  larger  force  by 
water  to  Khartum,  that  operation  will  present  no  insuperable 
difficulties." 

This  most  Inconclusive  report,  and  the  baseless  idea  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Nile  route  would  involve  no  chance  of  bloodshed, 
^^^  which  the  government  was  anxious  to  avoid,  seem  to 
Woitgitr  ^^^  decided  the  question.  On  the  8th  of  August  the 
aeatmitf  secretary  of  statf  for  war  informed  General  Stephen- 
^T^  son  that  "  the  time  had  arrived  when  some  further 
nriVTi  measures  for  obtaining  accurate  information  as  to 
his  (General  Gordon's)  position,  and,  if  necessaxy,  for  rendering 
him  assistance,  should  be  adopted."  General  Stephenson  still 
urged  the  Suakin-Berber  route,  and  was  informed  on  the  26th 
of  August  that  Lord  Wolseley  would  be  appointed  to  take  over 
the  command  in  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  for 
which  a  vote  of  credit  had  been  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  5th  of  August.  On  the  9th  of  September  Lord  Wolseley 
arrived  at  Cairo,  and  the  plan  of  operations  was  somewhat 
modified.  A  camel  corps  of  1 1 00  men  selected  from  twenty-eight 
-regiments  at  home  was  added,  and  the  "  fighting  force  to  be 
placed  in  line  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shendi "  was 
fixed  at  5400.  The  construction  of  whale-boats  began  on  the 
z^h  of  August,  and  the  first  batch  arrived  at  Wadi  Haifa  on 
the  14th  of  October,  and  on  the  25th  the  first  boat  was  hauled 
through  the  second  cataract.  The  mounted  forces  proceeded 
up  the  banks,  and  the  first  half-battalion  embarked  at  Gemai, 
870  m.  from  Khartum,  on  the  5th  of  November,  ten  days  before 
the  date  to  which  It  had  been  assumed  General  Gordon  could 
hold  out.  In  a  straggling  procession  the  boats  worked  their 
way  up  to  Korti,  piloted  by  Canadian  voyageurs.  The  labour 
was  very  great,  and  the  troops,  most  of  whom  were  having  their 
first  lesson  in  rowing,  bore  the  privations  of  their  unaccustomed 
conditions  with  aidmirable  cheerfulness.  By  the  35th  ol 
December  2220  men  had  reached  Korti,  of  whom  about  800  only 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  whale-boats,  the  last  of  which  did  not 
arrive  till  the  27th  of  Janxiary.  Be3rond  Korti  lay  the  very 
difficult  section  of  the  river  to  Abu  Hamed,  which  was  quite 
unknown.  Meanwhile  news  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Abbas  "  and  of 
the  murder  of  Colonel  J.  D.  Stewart  and  his  party  on  the.x8th  of 
September  had  been  received.  A  letter  from  Goxdon.  dated  the 
4th  of  November  and  received  on  the  Z7th  of  November,  stated 
that  his  steamer^  would  await  the  expedition  at  Hetemma,  and 
added,  "  We  can  hold  out  forty  days  with  ease;  after  that  it 
will  be  difficult."  In  his  diary,  on  the  x3th  of  December,  when 
his  difficulties  had  become  extreme,  he  noted  that  "if  the 
expeditionary  force  does. not  come  in  ten  days,  the  town  may 
faU." 

It  was  dear  at  Korti  thaX  something  must  be  done  at  once; 
and  on  the  T3th  of  December  zioo  men,  with  2200  camels,  under 
General  Sir  H.  Stewart,  were  despatched  to  occupy  Jakdul  wells, 
96  m.  on  the  desert  route  to  Metemma.  Stewart  returned  on 
the  5th  of  January,  and  started  again  on  the  8th,  with  orders 
to  establish  a  fort  at  Abu  Klea  and  to  occupy  Metemma.  The 
Desert  Column,  1800  men,  with  2880  camds  in  poor  condition 
and  X  53  horses,  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  Abu  Klea  wells 


on  the  i6tb,  and  waft  dctperatdy  attacked  on  ibe  X7th«  The 
want  of  homogeneity  of  the  force,  and  the  unaccustomed  tictica 
imposed'upon  the  cavalry,  somewhat  bantpeied  the  do* 
fence,  and  the  square  was  broken  at  the  left  rear  comer,  p^^ 
Driven  back  upon  the  cameb  in  the  centre,  t2ie  taoopi  rsiw  1 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  greatest  gallantry.  Order  ^If''*^ 
was  quickly  restored,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed,  with  ^,** 
a  loss  of  74  killed  and  94  wounded.  At  least  iico  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  wells  being  oocnpied  and  n 
xeriba  formed,  the  oolttmn  started  on  the  evening  of.  the  iStlu 
The  wrong  road  was  taken,  and  great  confusjon  occoned, 
during  the  sight,  but  at  dawn  thk  was  rectified;  nnd.  after 
forming  a  rou^  fort  under  fire,  by  which  General  Sir  H«  Stewart 
was  fatally  wounded,  an  advance  was  made  at  3  WM.  The 
square  was  again  heavily  attacked,  but  the  Araba  coidd  not  get 
to  close  quartos  and  in  the  evening  a  bivouac  was  formed  on 
the  Nile.  The  British  losses  on  this  day  were  13  killed  and  4i 
wounded.  The  Desert  Column  was  now  gnntly  exhausted. 
On  the  aoth  the  village  of  Gubat  was  occupied;  aiuit»  the 
following  day  Sir  C.  Wibon,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved, 
advanced  against  Metemma,  which  was  found  too  strong  to 
assault.  On  this  day  (kneral  Gordon's  four  steamers  arrived; 
and  on  the  m<»ning  of  the  24th  Sir  C.  Wilson,  with  20  Britidi 
soldiers  in  red  coats  and  about  280  Sudanese,  started  in  the 
''Boidein "and" Tehihawiyeh "for Khartum.  The^Botdein'' 
grounded  on  the  followring  day,  and  again  on  the  26th,  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  w^  lost.  At  ix  a.jc.  on  the  sSth  Khartum 
was  sighted,  and  it  soon  became  dear  that  the  town  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  After  xtscoiuoitring  farther,  the  steamers 
turned  and  proceeded  down  stream  under  a  heavy  fire,  the 
Sudanese  crews  showing  signs  of  disaffection.  The  "  Tela^ 
hawiyeh"  was  wrecked  on  the  S9th-  of  January  and  the 
**  Bordein  "  on  the  3xst,  Sir  C.  Wilson's  isarty  being  rescued  on 
the  4th  of  February  by  Lord  C.  Ber^ord  in  the  "  Safieh," 
which  had  come  up  from  Gubat  on  receipt  of  news  caxiied  there 
by  Lieutenant  Stuart  Wortky  in  a  row-boat.  Khartum  had 
been  taken  and  Cieneral  Gordon  killed  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  January  1885^  having  thus  hdd  out  thirty-four  days 
beyond  the  date  when  he  had  expected  the  end.  Tfa^^iarrison 
had  been  reduced  to  starvation;  and  the  arrival  of 
twenty  British  soldiers,  with  orders  to  return  at  once,  ^I^Sl*! 
could  not  have  affected  the  situation.  The  situation  p$mabmi 
of  the  Desert  Column  and  of  its  transport  was  most 
imperfectly  understood  at  Korti,  where  impossible  plans  were 
formed.  Fortuiutdy  Major-General  Sir  R.  Buller,  who  arrived 
at  Gubat  on  the  xxth  of  February,  decided  upon  withdrawal, 
thus  averting  impending  disaster,  anid  by  the  i6th  of  March  the 
Desert  Column  had  returned  to  Korti. 

The  advance  from  Korti  of  the  River  Colnmn,  under  Major* 
General  Earle,  begun  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  great  diffi* 
culties  of  navigation  were  encountered .  On  the  xoth  oiFebruary 
an  action  was  fought  at  Kirbekan  .with  about  800  of  the  enemy,' 
entailing  a  loss  of  xo  killed,  induding  Major-General  Earle,' 
and  47  wounded.  The  column,  now  commanded  by  Brigadier* 
General  Bcackenbury,  continued  its  slow  advance,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  Febniary  it  was  about  26  m.  below  Abu 
Hamed,  a  point  where  the  K^roako  desert  route  strikes  the  Nile, 
350  m.  from  Khartum.  Hare  it  received  orders  to. retire,  and' 
it  reached  Korti  on  the  8th  of  March. 

The  verbal  message  received  from  General  Gordon. on  the 
30th  of  December  1884  rendered  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
position  at  Khartum  painfully  apparent,  and  the^^..  , 
secretary  of  sUte  for  war,  acting  on  Sir  E,  Baring'*  gjffL,^ 
advice,  offered  to  make  anaaive  demonstration  from 
Suakin.  To  this  proposal  Lord  Wolsdey  demurred,  but  asked 
that  ships  of  war  should  be  sent  to  Suakin,  and  that "  marines  in 
red  coats  should  be  frequently  landed  and  exercised."  Lord 
Hartington  repUed  that  the  government  did  not  consider  that 
a  demonstration-  of  this  kind  could  be  effective,  and  again 
suggested  stronger  measures.  On  the  8th  of  January  1885  Lord 
Wolsdey  repeated  that "  the  measures  you  propose  yjWL  not  MSist 
my  operations  against  KJiartum/'.  adding;-^ 
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"  I  Imve  fram  Sat  endeavoMred  to  iaapnm  oo  fovennent  Cliat  I 
am  •tronc  eaough  to  relicw  Khaitmn,  and  believe  in  being  able  to 
send  a  foroe,  when  returning  by  way  ci  Berber,  to  Suakin.  to  open 
road  and  crush  Ounan  Dtgna. 

On  thb  very  day  the  •mall  Desert  Colnoin  started  from  KJorti 
on  its  haankras  missioii  to  the  rdicf  of  a  town  fully  J70  m. 
distant,  hdd  by  a  starving  pnison,  and  invested  by  jO,ooo 
fighting  men,  mostly  armed  with  good  rifles.  Before  reaching 
the  Nile  the  Desert  Cohimn  had  kst  300  men  and  was  unable 
to  take  Metemma,  while  its  transport  had  completely  broken 
down.  On  the  Sth  of  February  Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed, 
"  The  sooner  you  can  now  deal  with  OfiBuui  Digna  the  better," 
and  reoommcnded  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops  to  Suakin,  to 
"  co-operate  with  mt  in  iLecping  road  to  Berber  open."  On 
the  xxth  of  February,  the  day  on  which  Sir  R.  BuUer  most 
wisdy  decided  to  withdraw  the  Desert  Column  from  a  position 
of  extreme  danger,  it  was  determined  at  Korti  that  the  River 
Column  should  proceed  to  attack  Berber,  and  Lord  Wolseley 
accq>ted  the  proposal  of  the  government  to  make  a  railway 
from  Suakin,  telegraphing  to  Lord  Uartington: — 

'*  By  an  means  make  railway  by  contract  to  Berber,  or  as  far  aa 
you  can,  during  summer.  ^  It  will  be  invahiable  as  a  aioana  of 
•apply,  and  I  recommend  it  being  begun  immediately.  Contract 
to  be,  if  possible,  for  so  much  per  ton  military  stores  and  supplies 
and  men  carried,  per  mile.** 

Every  effort  was  now  concentrated  upon  sending  an  expedi- 
tionary force  to  Suakin,  and  before  the  end  of  March  about 
13,000  men,  including  a  brigade  from  India  and  a  field  battery 
from  New  South  Wales,  with  nearly  7000  camels  and  1000  mules, 
were  there  assembled.  Licutenant-General  Sir  G.  Graham  was 
placed  in  command  of  this  force,  with  orders  to  break  down  the 
power  of  Osmaa  Digna  and  to  press  the  construction  of  the 
railway  towards  Berber.  The  troops  at  Suakin,  on  arrival, 
were  much  harassed  by  small  night  attacks,  which  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  scattered  camps  were  drawn  together.  On  the  19th 
of  March  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  the  cavalry  brigade  and  the 
infantry  of  the  Indian  contingent,  reconnoitred  as  far  as  Hashin, 
finding  the  country  difficult  on  account  of  the  dense  mimosa 
scrub.  The  enemy  occupied  the  hills  and  fired  upon  the  cavalry. 
On  the  30th  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  about  9000  men,  again  advanced 
to  Hashin,  and  Dehilbat  hill  was  taken  by  the  Berk- 
shire  regiment  and  the  Royal  Marines.  A  squadron 
of  the  9th  Royal  Lancers,  which  was  dismounted  in 
the  thick  bush,  was  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  9  men;  but 
cbewhere  the  Arabs  never  succeeded  in  dosing,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  Suakin  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  the  East  Surrey 
regiment  in  a  zcriba  covering  some  low  hills  near  Hashin  village. 
The  total  British  loss  was  9  killed  and  39  wounded. 

On  the  and  of  March  a  force,  consisting  of  two  British  and 
three  Indian  battalions,  with  a  naval  brigade,  a  squadron  of 
lancers,  two  companies  of  engineers,  and  a  large 
convoy  of  camels*  carrying  water  and  supplies,  under 
Major-General  Sir  J.  McNeill,  started  from  Suakin  for 
Tamai,  with  orders  to  form  a  half-way  seriba.  The  advance 
was  much  impeded  by  the  dense  bush,  and  the  force  baited  at 
Tofrik,  about  6  m.  out,  at  xo.30  ajc.  A  native  had  brought 
information  ibat  the  enemy  intended  to  attack  while  the  seriba 
was  being  formed,  and  this  actually  occurred.  The  force  was 
caught  partly  unprepared  soon  after  2.30  P.X.,  and  severe  fighting 
took  place.  The  enemy  were  repulsed  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
the  naval  brigade,  the  Berkshire  regiment,  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  the  xsth  Sikhs  showing  the  greatest  gallantry.  The 
casualties,  including  those  among  non-combatants,  were  150 
killed,  148  missing,  and  174  wounded.  More  than  500  camels 
were  killed.  The  tribesmen  lost  more  than  1000  killed.  As  soon 
as  firing  was  heard  at  Suakin,  Sir  G.  Graham,  with  two  battalions 
of  Guards  and  a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  started  for  Tofrik, 
but  returned  on  being  assured  that  reinforcements  were  not 
required.  On  the  34th  and  36th  convoys  proceeding  in  square 
to  TofrOc  were  attacked,  the  enemy  being  repulsed  without 
difficulty.  On  the  2nd  of  April  a  force  exceeding  7000  men, 
with  14  guns  and  1600  transport  animals,  started  from  Su&kin 
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at  4.^0  A.il.,and  bivouacked  twelve  hours  later  at  Tcsela  Hill. 
Next  momix^  an  advance  was  made  towards  Tamai,  and  a 
number  of  huts  in  the  Khor  Ghob  were  burned.  The  force 
then  returned  to  Suakin.  The  railway  was  now  pushed  on 
without  interruption,  reaching  Otao  on  the  3otb.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  May  a  combined  movement  was  made  from  Suakin 
and  Otao,  which  resulted  in  the  surprise  and  break-up  of  a  force 
of  the  eatmy  under  Mahommed  Sardun,  and  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  sheq>  and  goats.  The  moral  effect  of  this 
operation  was  marked,  and  large  numbers  of  tribesmen  placed 
themselves  unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  G.  Graham. 
A  great  native  movement  could  now  have  been  organized, 
which  would  have  kept  the  route  to  Berber  and  enabled  the 
railway  to  be  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

Meanwhile  many  communications  had  passed  between  the 
war  office  and  Lord  Wolseley,  who  at  first  bdieved  that  Berber 
could  be  taken  before  the  s\unmer.  In  a  long  despatch  p^^^^^^y 
of  the  6th  of  March  he  discussed  the  general  situation,  ^4 
and  pointed  out  that  although  the  force  at  his  disposal  mmanr 
"waaamply  sufficient"  for  raising  the  siege  of  Khartum 
and  defeating  the  mahdi,  the  conditions  were  changed 
by  the  faJU  of  the  town.  It  was  now  "impossible .  . . 
to  undertake  any  offensive  operations  until  about  the  end  of 
the  summer,"  when  twelve  additional  British  battalions,  four 
strong  squadrons  of  British  cavahy,  and  two  R.H.A.  batteries, 
together  with  a  large  extensdon  of  the  Wadi  Haifa  railway, 
eleven  steamers,  and  three  hundred  more  whale-boats,  would 
be  required.  He  considered  it  necessary  to  hold  Dongola,  and 
he  reported  that  he  was  "  distributing  this  army  along  the  left- 
bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  open  reach  of  water  "  between  the 
Hannck  cataract  and  Abu  Dom,  opposite  Merawi.  On  the  30th 
of  March  Lord  Wolsdey  quitted  the  army  and  proceeded  to 
Cairo.  A  cloud  having  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
the  witbdrawaJ  of  the  troops  from  the  Sudan  was  ordered  on 
the  X  xtb  of  May.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet, 
the  new  secretary  of  state  for  war,  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  inquired 
whether  the  retirement  could  be  arrested,  but  Major-General 
Sir  R.  Buller  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  reoccupatlon  would 
be  great,  and  that  if  Dongola  was  to  be  held,  a  fresh  expedition 
would  be  required.  On  the  asnd  of  June,  before  the  British 
rearguard  had  left  Dongola,  the  mahdi  died.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Suakin  force  began  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  the  friendly 
tribes,  deprived  of  support,  were  compcil(Ki  to  make  terms 
with  Osman  Digna,  who  was  soon  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Kassahi,  which  capitulated  in  August,  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  Sennar. 

The  failure  of  the  operations  in  the  Sudan  had  been  absolute 
and  complete,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  a  total  miscon- 
ception  of  the  situation,  which  caused  vacillation  and  delay,  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  route  by  which,  having  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  decision,  the  relief  of  General  Gordon  and  Khartum  was 
imposuble.  (G.  S.  C.) 

MiutivxY  Operations  in  Egypt  ako  tbs  Sudan, 

1885  TO  1896 

The  operations  against  Mahdism  during  the  eleven  years 
from  the  end  of  the  Nile  expedition  and  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Sudan  to  the  commencement  of  the  Dongola  campaign  will 
be  more  easily  understood  if,  instead  of  narrating  them  in  one 
chronological  sequence,  the  operations  in  each  province  are 
consider«I  separately.  The  mahdi,  Mahommed  Ahmed,  died 
at  Omdurman  on  the  32nd  of  June  1885.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  principal  khalifa,  Abdullah  el  Taabha,  a  Baggara  Arab, 
who  for  the  next  thirteen  years  ruled  the  Sudan  with  despotic 
power.  Cruel,  vicious,  unscrupulous  and  strong,  the  country 
groaned  beneath  his  oppression.  He  removed  all  possible  rivals, 
concentrated  at  Omdurman  a  strong  military  force  composed 
of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  and  maintained  the  ascendancy  of  that 
tribe  over  all  others.  As  the  British  troops  retired  to  Upper 
Egypt,  his  followers  seized  the  evacuated  country,  and  the 
khalifa  cherished  the  idea,  already  formulated  by  the  mahdi, 
of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  but  for  some  years  he  was  too  mucU 
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occupied  in  quelling  risings,  massacring  the  EgypUans  in  the 
Sudan,  and  fighting  Abyssinia,  to  move  seriously  in  the 
matter. 

Upper  Eiypi.^yiahommtd  el  Rheir,  dervish  amir  of  Dongola, 
however,  advanced  towards  the  frontier  m  the  autumn  of  1885, 
and  at  the  end  of  November  came  in  touch  with  the  frontier 
field  force,  a  body  of  some  3000  men  composed  in  nearly  equal 
parts  of  British  and  Egyptian  troops.  A  month  of  harassing 
skirmishes  ensued,  during  which  the  Egyptian  troops  showed 
their  mettle  at  Mograka,  where  200  of  them  held  the  fort 
against  a  superior  number  of  dervishes,  and  in  combats  at 
Ambigol,  Kosha  and  Firket.  Sir  Frederick  Stephenson,  com- 
manding the  British  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt,  then  con- 
centrated the  frontier  field  force  at  Firket,  and  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  at  Ginnis  on  the  30th  of  December  1885. 
completely  defeating  it  and  capturing  two  guns  and  twenty 
banneva.  It  was  here  the  new  Egyptian  army  received  its 
baptism  of  fire  and  acquitted  itself  very  crecfitably.  Although 
checked,  the  dervishes  were  not  discouraged,  and  continued 
to  press  upon  the  frontier  in  frequent  raids,  and  thus  in  many 
bloody,  skirmishes  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
were  developed.  In  April  1886  the  frontier  was  drawn  back  to 
Wadi  Haifa,  a  fortified  camp  at  the  northern  end  of  the  desokte 
defile,  Batn-el-Hagar,  tlirou|;h  which  the  Nile  tumbles  amid 
black,  rocky  hills  in  a  succession  of  rapids,  and  debouches  on 
a  wide  plain.  The  protection  of  the  frontier  was  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Egyptian  army,  a  British  force  remaining  at  Assuan, 
300  m.  to  the  north,  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  emergency,  and  two 
years  later  even  this  precaution  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

In  October  1886  Wad  en  Nejumi,  the  amir  who  had  defeated 
Hicks  Pasha  in  Kordofan  three  years  before,  and  led  the  assault 
at  ELhartum  when  General  Goitlon  was  slain  in  January  1885, 
replaced  Mahommed  el  Kheir  as  "  commander  of  the  force  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,"  and  brought  large  reinforcements  to 
Dongola.  An  advanced  column  under  Nur-el-Kanzi  occupied 
Sarras  in  April  1887,  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptian  force  under 
Colonel  H.  Chermside  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and  after  a 
stubborn  resistance  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  Nur-d-Kanai 
was  killed  and  ten  standards  taken. 

The  troubles  in  Darfur  and  with  Abyssinia  (q.v.)  mduced  the 
khalifa  to  reduce  the  garrisons  of  the  north;  nevertheless,  the 
dervishes  reoccupled  Sarras,  continued  active  in  raids  and  skir- 
misbcs,  and  destroyed  the  railway  south  of  Sarras,  which  during 
the  Nile  expedition  of  1884  and  1885  had  been  carried  as  far  as 
Akasha.  It  was  not  until  May  1889  that  an  invasion  of  the 
frontier  on  a  laige  scale  was  attempted.  At  this  time  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  khalifa  were  at  their  height:  the  rebellions 
in  Darfur  and  Kordofan  had  been  stamped  out,  the  anti-mahdi 
was  dead,  and  even  the  dervish  defeat  by  the  Abyssinians  had 
beta  converted  by  the  death  of  King  John  and  the  capture  of 
hb  body  into  a  success.  It  was  therefore  an  opportune  time  to 
try  to  sweep  the  Turks  and  the  British  into  the  sea.  On  the  a  and 
of  June  Nejumi  was  at  Sarras  with  over  6000  fighting  men  and 
8000  foUowera.  On  the  and  of  July  Colonel  J.  Wodehouse 
headed  off  a  part  of  this  force  from  the  river  at  Acgin,  and,  after 
a  sharp  action,  completely  defeated  it,  killing  900,  among  whom 
were  many  important  amirs,  and  taking  500  prfsoneis  and  is 
banners,  with  very  small  loss  to  his  own  trooDs.  A  British 
brigade  was  on  its  way  up  stream,  but  the  sirdar,  who  had  already 
arrived  to  take  the  command  in  person,  decided  not  to  wait  for 
it  The  Egyptian  troops,  with  a  squadron  Of  the  30th  Hussars, 
concentrated  at  Toski,  and  thence,  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
General  Grenfell,  with  slight  loss,  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  Wad  en  Nejumi,  most  of  his  amirs,  and  more 
than  I20O  Arabs  were  killed;  4000  prisoners  and  147  standards 
were  taken,  and  the  dervish  army  practically  destroyed.  No 
further  serious  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  the  frontier,  of 
which  the  most  southerly  outpost  was  at  once  advanced  to  Sarras. 
The  escape  from  Omdurman  of  Father  Ohrwalder  and  of  two 
of  the  captive  nuns  in  December  1891,  of  Father  Kossignoli  in 
October  1894,  and  of  Slatiii  Bey  in  February  1895,  revealed  the 
condition  of  the  Sudan  to  the  outside  world,  threw  a  vivid  light 
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on  the  Ttiie  of  the  kballfa,  and  oorroboiBtedinfennatioaabctdy 
received  of  the  discontent  which  existed  among  the  tribes  with 
the  oppression  and  despotism  under  which  they  lived. 

The  Eastern  Sudan, — In  1884  Colond  Chermside,  governor 
of  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  entered  Into  anangenients  with  King 
John  of  Abyssinia  for  tlie  relief  of  the  bdeaguered  Egyptian 
garrisons.  Gen.  Amadib,  Senhit  and  Galiabtt  were,  in  con- 
sequence, duly  succoured,  and  their  garrisons  and  Egyptian 
populations  brought  away  to  the  coast  by  the  Abyssiniana  in 
1885.  Unfortunately  famine  compelled  the  garrison  of  Kassala 
to  capitulate  on  the  30th  of  July  of  that  year,  and  Osman  Digna 
hurried  there  from  Tamai  to  raise  a  force  with  which  to  meet 
the  Abyssinian  general,  Ras  AluU,  who  was  preparing  for  its 
relief.  By  the  end  of  August  Osman  DIgna  had  occupied  Kufit, 
in  the  Barea  country,  with  10,000  men  and  entrenched  himself. 
On  the  23rd  of  September  Ras  Alula  attacked  him  there  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  routed  him  with  great  slaughter. 
Over  3000  dervishes  with  their  principal  amirs,  except  Osman 
Digna.  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  many  more  were  kiUcd  in  the 
pursuit.  The  Abyssinians  lost  40  officeis  and  1500  men  killed, 
besides  many  more  wounded.  Instead  of  marching  on  to  Kassala^ 
Ras  Alula,  who  at  this  time  was  much  offended  by  the  transfer 
of  Massawa  by  the  Egyptians  to  Italy,  made  a  triumphant  entry 
into  Asmara,  and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  further  efforts 
to  extricate  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  grip  of  the  khalifa. 
Meanwhile  Osman  Digna,  who  had  fled  from  Kufit  to  Kassala, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy  captives  at  Kassala. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin  there  were  many  tribes 
disaffected  to  the  khalifa's  cause,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1886 
Colonel  H.  Kitchener,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  Red 
Sea  littoral,  judiciously  arranged  a  combination  of  them  to 
overthrow  Osman  Digna,  with  the  result  that  his  stronghold  at 
Tamai  was  captured  on  the  7th  of  October,  too  of  his  men  killed, 
and  50  prisonen,  17  guns  and  a  vast  store  of  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion captured.  For  about  a  year  there  was  comf>arattve  quiet. 
Then  at  the  end  of  1887  Osman  Digna  again  advanced  towards 
Suakin,  but  his  force  at  Taroi  was  routed  by  the  ^  _^.  ^ 
"  FricndKes,"  and  he  feU  back  on  Handub.  Kitchener  "■■•^ 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  capture  Osman  Digna  on  the  17th 
of  January  1888,  but  in  the  attack  was  himself  severely  wounded, 
and  was  shortly  after  mvalidcd.  Later  in  the  year  Onnan  Digna 
collected  a  laige  force  and  besieged  Suakin.  In  December  the 
sirdar  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Cairo,  and  on  the  aoth 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  dervishes  in  thdr  trenches  at 
Gcmaiza,  dearing  the  whole  line  and  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  enemy,  who  retired  towards  Handub,  and  the  cotmtry 
was  again  fairly  quiet  for  a  time.  During  1889  uid  1890  Tokar 
became  the  centre  of  dervish  authority,  while  Handub  continued 
to  be  occupied  for  the  khalifa.  In  January  1891  Osman  Digna 
showed  signs  of  increased  activity,  and  Colond  (afterwi^ds 
Sir  Charles)  HoUod  Smith,  then  governor  of  the  Red  Sm  UttoraJ, 
attacked  Handub  successfully  on  the  37th  and  occupied  it,  then 
seized  Trinkitat  and  Teb,  and  on  the  t9th  of  February  fought 
the  dedsive  action  of  Afafit,  occupied  Tokar,  and  drove  Osman 
Digna  back  to  Tcmrin  with  a  loss  otf  700  men,  induding  .-^  1 
an  his  chid  a.mirs.  This  action  proved  the  final  blow  JSiS 
to  the  dervish  power  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Suakin, 
for  although  raiding  continued  on  a  small  scale,  the  tribes  were 
growing  tired  of  the  khalifa's  rule  and  refused  to  support  Ofman* 
Digna. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  an  agreement  was  made  between  England, 
and  Italy  by  which  the  Italian  forces  m  Eritrea  were  at  liberty, 
if  they  were  able,  to  capture  and  occupy  Kassala,  which  lay  dose 
to  the  western  boundary  of  their  new  colony,  on  condition  that 
they  restored  it  to  Egypt  at  a  future  day  when  requiied  to  do  sa 
Three  years  passed  before  they  availed  themselves  of  this  agree- 
ment. In  1893  the  dervishes,  12,000  strong,  under  Ahmed  AB, 
invaded  Eritrea,  and  Were  met  on  the  29th  of  December  at 
Agordat  by  Colonel  Arimondi  with  2000  men  of  a  native  force. 
Ahmed  Ali*s  force  was  completely  routed  and  himself  killol, 
and  in  the  following  July  Colonel  Baralieri,  with  2500  men, 
made  a  fini:  forced  march  from  Agordat.  surprised  and  captured 
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on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  cootixwed  to  bold  it  for 

three  yvais  and  a  half. 

Tkt  AbysHman  Frantitr.-On  the  Abyannian  frootier  Ra«  Adal 
^vas  in  command  of  a  confiiderebfe  force  01  Abyauoian»  eariy  m  1 886, 
and  in  June  of  that  year  he  invaded  Gallabat  and  defeated  the 
dervishes  on  the  plain  of  Madana;  the  dervish  amir  Manommed 
Wad  Ardal  was  killed  and  ha  camp  captured.  In  the  following 
year  the  amir  Yunis  ed  Defceim  made  two  sticcenf  ul  raids  into  Abyt* 
anian  territory,  upon  which  Ras  Adal  collected  an  enmpus  armv, 
aaid  to  number  loajooo  men,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Sudan.  The 
khalifa  sent  the  amir  Hamdan  Abu  Angar,  a  very  skilful  leader,  with 
an  army  of  over  80,000  men  against  him.  Abu  Angar  entered 
Abyssinia  and.  jn  August  18S7,  attacked  Raa  Adal  in  the  plain  of 
Debra  Sin  and.  after'a  prolonged  battle^  defeated  the  Abyasinians. 
captured  their  camp,  and  marched  on  Condar,  the  andent  capital 
of  Abyssinia,  which  he  sacked,  and  then  returned  into  Gallabat. 
King  John,  the  negus  of  Abyssinia,  burning  to  avenge  this  defeat, 
Biaiched,  in  February  1889,  with  an  enormous  army  to  Gallabat, 
vhere  the  amir  Zeki  Tumal  commanded  the  khalifa  s  forces,  some 
60AX>  strong,  and  had  strongly  fortififsd  the  town  and  the  camp. 
On  the  Qth  of  March  1889  the  Abyssinians  made  a  terrific  oodaught, 
■tormeo  and  burnt  the  town,  and  took  thousands  of  prisoners. 
A  aoiaSl  party  o(  dervishes  still  hekl  a  acriba  when  King  John  was 
•track  by  a  stny  bullet.  The  Abyssinians  deckicd  to  retire,  fighting 
ceased,  aod  th^  moved  off  with  their  prisoners  and  the  wounded 
n^us.  That  mght  the  king  died,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
liavittg  gooe  ahead  with  the  prisoners,  a  party  of  Arabs  pursued  the 
seorfuard,  which  consisted  of  the  king's  bodyguard,  routed  them, 
and  captured  the  king's  body,  which  waa  sent  to  Omdurman  to 
confirm  the  report  of  a  briUtant  victory  sent  by  Zcki  Tumal  to  the 
khalifa.  Internal  strife  prevented  the  new  negus  of  Ab)[8sinia  from 
prosecuting  the  war,  which  thus,  in  spite  of  the  Abyssinian  success, 
lesulted  in  the  increased  prestige  of  the  khahfa.  From  this  time, 
.however,  the  dervishes  ocased  to  trouUe  the  Abyssiniansi 

Dmfwr  and  Kordojam. — On  the  outbreak  of  the  mahdi's  rebellion 
Slatin  Bey  was  governor  of  the  province,  and  when  Madibbo,  the 
insurgent  sheikh  of  Riaghat,  atucked  and  occupied  Shakka  and 
was  loUowiag  op  his  success,  Slatin  twkx  severely  defeated  him, 
and,  having  ooocentrated  his  forces  at  El  Fasfacr.  repulsed  the 
enemy  again  at  Cm  Shasta.  Mahdism,  however,  spread  over  Oarf  ur 
in  spite  of  Statin's  efforts  to  suy  it.  He  fought  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  actions  in  various  parts  of  his  province,  but  his  own 
troops,  in  course  of  time,  became  infected  with  the  new  faith  and 
<tetertad  hka.  He  was  cbUged  to  surrender  at  Dara  in  December 
lB9\f  and  was  a  prisoner,  orst  at  Obeid  and  then  at  Omdurman, 
untuhe  escaped  in  1895.  In  January  1884  Zogal,  the  new  dervish 
amir  of  the  province,  attacked  El  Fasher,  where  Said  Bey  Goma 
and  an  Egyptian  garrison  looo  strong  with  10  suns  was  stilf  holding 
Oat,  and  ci^rtured  it.  He  also  reduced  the  Jebd  Mana  district, 
where  the  k^al  hilUpeople  gave  him  some  trouble. 

After  the  death  of  the  mahdi  in  1885,  Madibbo  revolted  against 
the  khalifa,  but  was  defeated  by  Karamalla,  the  dervish  amir 
of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  was  caught  and  executed.  A  war  then 
•prauig  up  between  Karamalla  and  Sultan  Yusef ,  who  had  succeeded 
Zogal  as  amir  of  Darfur.  Yusef  was  joined  ia  1887  by  Sultan 
Zayid,  the  black  ruler  of  Jcbel  Marra,  and  Karamalla's  trusted 
general,  Ketenbur,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at  El  Towaish 
on  the  a9th  of  June  1887.  Osman  wad  Adam  (Ganu),  amir  of 
Kocdofan,  was  sent  by  the  khalifa  to  Karamalla's  assisunce.  He 
forced  back  the  Oarfurians  near  Dara  on  the  26th  of  December, 
routed  Zayid  in  a  second  battle,  entered  EI  Fasher.  and,  in  1888, 
became  complete  master  of  the  situation,  the  two  sultans  being 
kilted.  The  Darfurian  chiefs  then  allied  themselves  with  Abu 
Gemaita,  sheikh  of  the  Masalit  Arabs,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
**  Khalifa  Osman,"  and  was  known  as  the  anti-mahUi.  The  revolt 
assumed  large  proportions,  and  became  the  more  dangerous  to 
Abdullah,  the  khalifa,  by  reason  of  its  religious  character,  wild 
rumours  spreading  over  the  country  and  reaching  to  Egypt  and 
Snakin  of  the  aovent  to  power  ol  an  opposition  mahoL  Abu 
Cemaiza  attacked  a  portion  of  Osman  Adam  s  force,  under  Abd-el- 
KaSler,  at  Kebkcbia.  jo  m.  from  EI  Fasher.  and  almost  annihilated 
It  on  the  I6th  of  October  1888;  and  a  week  later  another  large 
force  of  Osman  Adam  met  with  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place. 
Instead  of  following  up  his  victories,  Abu  Cemaisa  retired  to  Dar 
Tama  to  augment  his  army,  to  which  thousands  flocked  as  the  news 
of  hb  achievements  spread  far  and  uide.  He  again  advanced  to  El 
Fairer  in  February  1889,  but  was  seized  with  smallpox.  His  army, 
however,  under  Fiki  Adam,  fought  a  fierce  battle  dose  to  El  Fasher 
on  the  aand,  which  resulted  in  its  defeat  and  cfispeisian,  and  Abu 
Ceinaisa  himsctf  dying  the  foUowii^  day,  the  movement  odlapscd* 

In  1891  Darfur  and  Kordofan  were  again  disturbed,  and  Sultan 
Abbas  succeeded  in  turning  the  dervishes  out  of  the  Jebel  Marra 
district.  Two  years  later  a  saint  of  Sokoto.  Abu  Naal  Muzil  el 
Mohan,  collected  many  folknvers  and  for  a  time  threatened  the 
khalifa's  power,  but  the  rc\'olt  gradually  died  out. 

TTit  Bakr-^-Chazal. — The  first  outbreak  in  favour  of  Mahdism 
in  the  Bahr-cI-Ghazal  took  place  nt  Liffi  in  August  188^.  when  the 
Diaka  tribe,  under  lango,  revolted  and  was  defeated  by  Lupton 
Bey  with  ooosidcfabie  saughter  at  Td  Cauaa,  and  again  in  I68j 


near  Liffi*  In  September  of  that  year  Luptoa's  captain,  Rufai  Aga. 
was  massacred  with  all  his  taien  at  l>emDo,  and  Lupton,  short  of 
ammunition,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Dem  Suliman,  where  he  was 
completely  cut  off  from  Khartum.  After  gallantly  fighting  for 
dghteen  months  he  was  compelled  by  the  defection  of  his  troops 
to  surrender  on  the  21st  of  April  188a  to  Karamalla,  the  dervish 
amir  of  the  province.    He  died  at  Omdurman  in  1888. 

In  1890  the  Shilluks  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Fashoda  rose  against 
the  khalifa,  and  the  dervish  amir  of  Gallabat,  Zcki  Tumal,  was 
engaged  for  two  years  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  He  got  the  upper 
hand  in  1893,  and  was  recalled  to  oppose  an  Italian  force  aaid  to  be 
advandngirom  Massawa;  but  on  reporting  that  it  was  impossible 
to  invade  britrea,  as  the  khalifa  wishra  him  to  do,  be  was  summoned 
to  Omdurman  and  put  to  death.  The  country  lYxn  relapsed  into  its 
original  barbarous  condition,  and  dervish  influence  was  nominal  only. 
In  1893  the  Congo  State  expedition  established  posts  up  to  the 
seventh  paralld  01  north  Utitude.  In  1803  the  dervish  amir,  Abu 
Mariam,  fought  with  the  Dinka  tribe  and  was  kiUed  and  his  force 
destroyed,  the  fugitives  taking  refuge  in  Shakka.  In  the  following 
year  the  Congo  expedition  established  further  posts,  and  in  conse^ 

fiuenoe  the  khalifa  sent  3000  men,  under  the  amir  Khatem  Muss, 
rom  Shakka  to  reoccupy  the  Bahr-d-Ghaxai  The  Belgians  at 
Liffi  retired  before  him,  and  he  entered  Faroga.  Famine  and  disease 
broke  out  in  Khatem  Musa's  camp  in  1895,  &nd  a  retreat  was  made 
towards  Kordofan. 

Eqmatoria, — In  the  Equatorial  Provlnoe,  itfaich  extended  from 
the  Albert  Nyanza  to  Lado,  Emin  Bey,  who  had  a  force  of  130Q 


Karamalla  arrived  near  Lado,  the  capital,  and  sent  to  inform  Emin 
of  the  fall  of  Khartanu  Emin  and  Captain  Casati,  an  Italian, 
moved  south  to  VVaddai,  giving  up  the  northern  posts,  and  opened 
friendly  relations  with  KaDarcga.  king  of  Unyora  On  the  26th  of 
February  1886  Emin  recdved  despatches  from  Cairo  via  Zanzibar, 
from  w|iich  he  learned  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  previous 
three  years,  and  that  "  he  might  take  any  step  he  liked,  should  he 
decide  to  kiave  the  country."  He  determined  to  remain  where  he 
was  and  "  hold  together,  as  long  as  possible,  the  remnant  of  the 
last  ten  years.*'  His  troops  were  in  a  mutinous  state,  wishing  to 
go  north  rather  than  south,  as  Emin  had  ordered  them  to  do,  aod 
unsuccessfully  endeavoared  to  carry  him  with  them  by  force. 

His  communications  to  Europe  through  Zanzibar  led  to  the 
relief  expedition  under  H.  M.  Stanley,  which  went  to  his  rescue  by 
way  of  tne  Congo  in  1887,  and  after  encotintering  incredible  dangers 
and  experiendng  inaoinerable  sufferings,  met  with  Emin  and  Casati 
at  Nsaw.  oa  the  Albert  Nyanaa,  00  the  39th  of  April  1888.  Sunley 
went  back  in  May  topick  up  his  belated  rearguard  .leaving  Mouoteney 
jephson  and  a  small  escort  to  accompany  Emin  round  his  province. 
The  southern  garrisons  decided  to  go  with  Emin,  but  the  troops  at 
Lahore  mutinied,  and  a  eeneral  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  Fadl*el* 
Maula,  governor  of  Paboo.  On  arrivina  at  Dufile  in  Aupist  1888, 
Emin  and  Jephson  were  made  prisoners  By  the  Egyptian  mutineers. 
In  the  meantime  the  arrival  of  Stanley  at  Lake  Albert  had  caused 
rumours,  which  quickly  spread  to  Omdurman,  of  a  great  Invading 
white  pwtha,  with  the  result  that  In  July  the  khalifa  sent  up  the  river 
three  slearoers  and  six  barges,  containing  4000  troops,  to  opposo 
this  new<omer.  In  October  Omar>Sok:h,  the  Mahdist  commander, 
took  Rejal  and  sent  messengers  to  Dufile  to  summon  Emin  to 
surrender;  but  on  the  15th  of  November  the  mutineers  released 
both  Emni  and  Tcphson,  who  returned  to  Lake  Albert  with  some 
600  refugees,  and  joined  Stanley  in  February  1889.  The  &tpti^tioa 
arrived  at  Zanzibar  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Emin's  mutinous  troops  kept  the  dervishes  at  bay  between 
Wadelal  and  Rcjaf,  and  eventually  severely  defeated  them,  driving 
them  back  to  Reiaf.  They  did  not,  however,  follow  up  their  victory, 
and  under  the  leadershif)  of  Fadl*d-Maula  Bey  remained  about 
VVaddai,  while  the  dervishes  strengthened  their  post  at  Rejaf. 
In  1893  Fadl-cl>Mau1a  Bey  and  many  of  his  men  took  service  with 
Baert  of  the  Congo  State  expedition.  The  bey  was  killed  fighting 
the  dervishes  at  Wandi  in  fanuary  1894,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
men  eventually  were  found  oy  Captain  Thruston  from  Uganda  oa 
the  asrd  of  March  1894-at  Mahajp,  on  the  Albert  Nyanza.  whither 
they  had  drifted  from  Wadelai  in  search  of  supplies.  They  were 
enlisted  by  Thruston  and  brought  back  under  the  British  flag  to 
Uganda. 

In  consequence  of  the  Fnnco-Coagolese  Treaty  of  1804*  Majof 
Cunningham  and  Lieutenant  Vanddeur  were  sent  from  Uganda  to 
Dufile,  where  they  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  15th  of  January 
1895. 

SuMN  OPERanoMs,  1896-1900 
The  wonderful  progress-~political,  economical  and  sodal^ 
which  Egypt  had  made  during  British  occupation,  to  ably  set 
forth  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner*t  Emglandin  Egypt  (published  ia  1893), 
together  with  the  tevdation  in  so  strong  a  light  of  the  character 
of  the  khalifa's  despotism  in  the  Sudan  and  the  miserable  con- 
diiion  of  his  miagovcnied  people,  as  detailed  in  the  accounts 
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of  their  captivity  at  Omdurman  by  Father  Ohrwaldcr  and  Slatin 
Bey  published  in  1892  and  1896),  stirred  public  opinion  in  Great 
B  ritain,  and  brought  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  the 
2^j£ir  Sudan  into  prominence.  A  change  of  ministry  took 
ISM.  *  place  in  1895,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  cabinet,  which  had 
consistently  assailed  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  old, 
was  not  unwilling  to  consider  whether  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Egyptian  finance,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  settled 
sute  of  its  affairs,  with  a  capable  and  proved  h'ttle  army  ready 
to  hand,  did  not  warrant  an  attempt  being  made  to  recover 
gradually  the  Sudan  provinces  abandoned  by  Egypt  in  1885  on 
the  advice  of  Mr  Gladstone's  government. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  public  and  official  sentiment,  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Italians  by  the  Abyssinians  at  the  battle 
of  Adowa  on  the  xst  of  March  1896,  and  the  critical  state  of 
Kassala^held  by  Italy  at  British  suggestion,  and  now  closely 
invested  by  the  dervishes — made  it  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary  to  take  immediate  action. 

On  the  14th  of  March  1896  Major-Genera]  Sir  H.  Kitchener, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Francis  GrcnfcU  as  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  1893,  received  orders  to  reoccupy  Akasha,  50  m*  south 
of  Sarras,  and  to  carry  the  railway  on  from  Sarras.  Subsequent 
operations  were  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  resbtance  he 
encountered.  On  the  aoth  of  March  Akasha  was  occupied 
without  opposition  by  an  advanced  column  of  Egyptian  troops 
under  Major  J.  Collinson,  who  formed  an  entrenched  camp  there. 
The  reserves  of  the  Egyptian  army  were  called  out,  and  responded 
with  alacrity.  The  troops  were  concentrated  at  Wadi  Haifa; 
the  railway  reconstruction.  Under  Lieutenant  E.  P.  Girouard, 
R.E.,  pushed  southward;  and  a  telegraph  line  followed  the 
advance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  Egyptian 
army,  including  reserves,  consisted  of  16  battalions  of  infantry, 
of  which  6  were  Sudanese,  10  squadrons  of  cavalry,  5  baueries 
of  artillery,  3  companies  of  garrison  artillery,  and  8  companies 
of  camel  corps,  and  it  possessed  13  gunboats  for  river  work. 
Colonel  H.  M.  L.  Rundle  was  chief  of  the  staff;  Major  F.  R. 
Wingate  was  head  of  the  intelligence  department,  with  Slatin 
Bey  as  his  assistant;  and  Colonel  A.  Hunter  was  in  command 
of  Sarras,  and  south.  The  xst  battalion  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire regiment  moved  up  from  Cairo  to  join  the  Egyptian 
army. 

In  the  meantime  the  advance  to  Akasha  had  already  relieved 
the  pressure  at  Kassala,  Osman  Digna  having  withdrawn  a 
considerable  force  from  the  investing  army  and  proceeded  with 
it  to  Suakin.  To  meet  Osman  Digna's  movement  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  G.  E.  Lloyd,  the  Suakin  conunandant,  advanced  to  the 
Taroi  Wells,  19  m.  south  of  Suakin,  on  the  istb  of  April  to 
co-operate  with  the  "  Fricndlics,"  and  with  Major  H.  M.  Sidney, 
advancing  with  a  small  force  from  Tokar.  His  cavalry,  under 
Major  M.  A.  C.  B.  Fenwick,  went  out  to  look  for  Sidney's  force, 
and  were  surprised  by  a  large  number  of  dervishes.  Fenwick, 
with  some  40  officers  and  men,  seized  an  isolated  hill  and  held 
it  through  the  night,  repulsing  the  dervishes,  who  were  the  same 
night  driven  back  with  such  heavy  loss  in  attacking  Lloyd's 
zeriba  that  they  retired  to  the  hills,  and  comparative  quiet  again 
reigned  at  Suakin.  At  the  end  of  May  an  Indian  brigaidc  arrived 
for  garrison  duty,  and  the  Egyptian  troops  were  released  for 
service  on  the  Nile. 

The  dervishes  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Egyptian  cavalry 
on  the  Nile  near  Akasha,  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  were  repulsed. 
The  army  concentrated  at  Akasha  early  in  June,  and  on  the 
6lh  Kitchener  moved  to  the  attack  of  Firket  16  m.  away,  where 
the  amir  Hamuda,  with  3000  men,  vns  encamped.  The  attack 
was  made  in  two  columns:  one,  under  Colonel  Hunter,  marching 
along  the  river-bank,  approached  Firket  from  the  north;  while 
the  other,  under  Major  Burn-Murdoch,  making  a  detour  through 
the  desert,  approached  it  from  the  south.  The  co-operation 
of  the  two  columns  was  admirably  timed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  the  dervish  camp  was  surrounded,  and,  after  a  sharp 
fight,  Hamuda  and  many  amirs  and  about  1000  men  were  killed, 
and  500  prisoners  taken.  The  dash  and  discipline  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  in  this  victory  were  a  good  augupr  for  the  futures 


By  the  end  of  June  the  railway  was  advanced  beyond  Akasha. 
and  headquarters  were  at  Kosha,  10  m.  farther  south.  Cholera 
and  fever  were  busy  both  with  the  North  Staffordshire  p^ment 
at  Gemai,  whither  they  had  been  moved  on  its  approach,  and 
with  the  Egyptian  troops  at  the  front,  and  carried  off  many 
officers  and  men.  The  railway  reached  Kosha  early  in  August; 
the  cholera  disappeared,  and  stores  were  collected  and  arrange- 
ments steadily  made  for  a  farther  advance.  The  North  Stafford- 
shire moved  up  to  the  front,  and  in  September  the  army  moved  on 
Kerma,  which  was  found  to  be  evacuated,  the  dervi^es  having 
crossed  the  river  to  Hafir.  There  they  were  attacked  by  the  gun- 
boats and  Kitchener's  artillery  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  forced 
to  retire,  with  their  commander,  Wad  Bishara,  seriously  wounded. 
Dongola  was  bombarded  by  the  gunboats  and  captured  by  the 
army  oil  the  23rd  of  September.  Bishara  and  his  men  retreated, 
but  were  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  until  the  retreat  became  a 
hopeless  rout.  Guns,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  large 
stores  of  grain  and  dates,  were  captured,  many  prisoners  taken, 
while  hundreds  surrendered  voluntarily,  among  them  a  brother 
of  the  amir  Wad  en  Nejumi.  The  dervish  Dongola  army  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  Debba  was  seized  on  the  3rd  October, 
Korti  and  Merawi  occupied  soon  after,  and  the  principal  sheiks 
came  in  and  submitted  to  the  sirdar.  The  Dongola  campaign 
was  over,  and  the  province  recovered  to  Egypt.  The  Indian 
brigade  at  Suakin  returned  to  India,  and  was  replaced  by 
Egyptians.  The  North  Staffordshire  returned  to  Cairo.  The 
work  of  consolidation  began,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
a  farther  advance  when  everything  should  be  ready. 

The  railway  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  was  continued  to 
Kerma,  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  the  3rd  cataract; 
but  the  sirdar  had  conceived  the  bold  project  of  cutting 
off  the  great  angle  of  the  NUe  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Abu  ^.m^teT 
Hamed,  involving  nearly  600  m.  of  navigation  and  ts9r, 
including  the  4th  cataract,  by  constructing  a  railway 
across  the  Nubian  desert,  and  so  Ixioging  hb  base  at  Wadi  Haifa 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  force,  when  it  should  have  advanced 
to  Abu  Hamed,  instead  of  ten  days.    Early  in  1897  this  new  line 
of  railway  was  commenced  from  Wadi  Haifa  across  the  great 
Nubian  desert  930  m.  to  Abu  Hamed.    The  first-mentioned 
line  reached  Kerma  in  May,  and  by  July  the  second  had  advanced 
130  m.  into  the  desert  towards  Abu  Hamed,  when  it  became 
necessary,  before  it  was  carried  farther,  to  secure  that  terminus 
by  an  advance  from  Merawi. 

In  the  meantime  the  khalifa  was  not  idle.  He  occupied  Aba 
Klea  wells  and  Metemma;  recalled  the  amir  Ibrahim  Khalil, 
with  4000  men,  from  the  Gbezira;  brought  to  Omdurman  the 
army  of  the  west  under  Mahmud — some  10,000  men;  entrusted 
the  line  of  the  Atbara-~Ed  Damer,  Adarama,  Asubri  and  El 
Fashcr — to  Osman  Digna;  constructed  defences  in  the  Shabluka 
gorge;  and  personally  superintended  the  organization  and  drill 
of  the  forces  gathered  at  Omdurman,  and  the  collection  of  vast 
stores  of  food  and  supplies  of  camcb  for  offensive  expeditions. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  chief  of  the  Jaalin  tribe,  Abdalla 
wad  Said,  who  occupied  Metemma,  angered  by  the  khalifa, 
made  his  submission  to  Kitchener  and  asked  for  support,  at  the 
same  time  foolishly  sending  a  defiant  letter  to  the  khalifa.  The 
sirdar  sent  him  rifles  and  ammunition  across  the  desert  fcom 
Korti;  but  before  they  arrived,  Mahmud's  army,  sent  by  the 
khalifa,  swept  down  on  Metemma  on  the  ist  of  July  and  mas- 
sacred Abdalla  wad  Said  and  his  garrison. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  after  several  rcconnaissapces,  Major- 
General  Hunter,  with  a  flying  column,  marched  up  the  Nile 
from  near  Merawi  to  Abu  Hamed,  133  m.  distant,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Monassir  desert.  He  arrived  on  the  7th  of  August  and 
captured  it  by  storm,  the  dervishes  losing  250  killed  and  56 
prisoners.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  gunboats  had  sur- 
mounted the  4th  cataract  and  reached  Abu  Hamed.  Berber  was 
found  to  be  deserted,  and  occupied  by  Hunter  on  the  sth  of 
September,  and  in  the  following  month  a  large  force  was  en- 
trenched there.  The  khalifa,  fearing  an  attack  on  Omdurman, 
moved  Osman  Digna  from  Adarama  to  Shendi.  In  the  23rd  of 
October  Hunter,  with  a  flying  oolunm  lightly  equippedi  Mt 
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Bcrfier  for  Adftnma,  which  be  burned  on  the  nd  of  Norember, 
ind  after  reconnoitring  for  40  m.  up  the  Atbara,  returned  lo 
Berber.  The  Nik  wts  falling,  and  Kitchener  decided  to  keep  the 
gunboats  above  the  impa«abie  rapid  at  Urn  Tuir,  4  m.  north  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Atbara  with  the  Nile,  where  he  constructed 
a  fort.  The  gunboats  made  repeated  reconnaissancei  up  the 
river,  bombarding  Metemma  with  effect.  The  railway  reached 
Abu  Hamed  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  was  pushed  rapidly 
forward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  towards  Berber. 

The  forces  of  the  khalifa  remaining  quiet,  the  sirdar  visited 
Kassab  and  negotiated  with  the  Italian  General  Caneva  for  its 
restoration  to  Egypt.  The  Italians  were  anxious  to  leave  it ;  and 
on  Christmas  day  1897  Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir  Charles) 
Parsons,  with  an  Egyptian  force  from  Suakin,  took  it  formally 
over,  together  with  a  body  of  Arab  irregulars  employed  by  the 
Italians.  These  troops  were  at  once  despatched  to  capture  the 
dervish  posts  at  Asabri  and  El  Fasher,  which  they  did  with  small 
k>ss. 

On  his  return  from  Kassala  to  Berber  the  sirdar  received 
information  of  an  intended  advance  of  the  khalifa  northward. 
He  at  once  ordered  a  concentration  of  Eg>'ptian  troops 
towards  Berber,  and  telegraphed  to  Cairo  for  a  British 
brigade.  By  the  end  of  January  the  concentration 
was  complete,  and  the  British  brigade,  under  Major- 
General  Gatacre.  was  at  Dakhesh,  south  of  Abu  Hamed.  Dis- 
agreement among  the  khalifa's  generals  postponed  the  dervish 
advance  and  gave  Kitchener  much-needed  time.  But  at  the 
end  of  February,  Mahmud  crossed  the  Nile  to  Shendi  with  some 
12,000  fighting  men,  and  with  Osroan  Digna  advanced  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Aliab,  where  he  struck  across  the 
desert  to  Nakheila,  on  the  Atbara,  intending  to  turn  Kitchener's 
left  flank  at  Berber  The  sirdar  took  up  a  position  at  Ras  el 
Hudi,  on  the  Atbara.  His  force  consisted  of  Gatacrc's  British 
brigade  (ist  Warwicks,  Lincolns,  Seaforths  and  Camerons)  and 
Hunter's  Egyptian  division  (3  brigades  under  Colonels  Maxwell, 
MacDonald  and  Lewis  respectively),  Broadwood's  cavalry, 
Tudway's  camel  corps  and  Long's  artillery.  The  dervish  army 
reached  Nakheila  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  entrenched  them* 
selves  there  in  a  formidable  zeriba.  After  several  reconnaissances 
in  which  fighting  took  place  with  Mahmud's  outpo&ts,  It  was 
ascertained  from  prisoners  that  their  army  was  short  of  pro- 
visions  and  that  great  leakage  was  going  on.  Kitchener,  there- 
fore,  did  not  hurry.  He  sent  his  flotilla  up  the  Nile  and  captured 
Shendi,  the  dervish  depot,  on  the  27th  of  March.  On  the  4th 
of  April  he  advanced  to  Abadar.  A  final  reconnaissance  was 
made  on  the  51K.  On  the  following  day  he  bivouacked  at 
Umdabia,  where  he  constructed  a  strong  seriba,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  an  Egyptian  battalion,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  he  marched  to  the  attack  of  Mahmud's  zeriba,  which,  after 
an  hour's  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  8lh  of  April, 
was  stormed  with  complete  success.  Mahmud  and  several 
hundred  dervishes  were  captured,  40  amirs  and  3000  Arabs 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded;  the  rest  escaped  lo  Gedaref. 
The  sirdar's  casualties  were  80  killed  and  473  wounded. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  attack  on  the  khalifa's 
force  at  Orodurman;  and  in  the  meantime  the  troops  were 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berber,  and  the  railway  carried 
on  to  the  Atbara.  At  the  end  of  July  reinforcements  were 
forwarded  from  Cairo;  and  on  the  34th  of  August  the  following 
troops  were  concentrated  for  the  advance  at  Wad  Hamad,  above 
Metemma,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  6th  cataract:— -British 
division,  under  Major-General  Gatacre,  consisting  of  ist  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  A.  G.  Wauchope  (ist  Warwicks,  Lincolns, 
Seaforths  and  Camerons),  and  3nd  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Colond  the  Hon.  N.  G.  Lyttelton  (ist  Northumberlands  and 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  Lancashire  and  Rifle  Brigade);  Egyptian 
division,  under  Major*General  Hunter,  consisting  of  four  brigades, 
commanded  by  Coloneb  MacDonald,  Maxwell,  Lewis  and 
Collinson;  mounted  troops— 3 ist  Lancers,  camel  corps,  and 
Egyptian  cavalry;  artillery,  under  Colonel  Long,  2  British 
batteries,  s  Egyptian  batteries,  and  30  machine  guns;  detach- 
ment of  Royal  Engineers.    The  flotilla,  under  Commander 


Rcppel,  R.M.,  conaiited  of  10  gunbotts  and  5  transport  aleuiieii. 
The  total  ttrength  was  nearly  16,000  men. 

While  the  army  moved  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  a 
force  of  Arab  irregulars  or  "  Friendlies  "  marched  abng  the  east 
bank,  under  command  of  Major  Stuart- Wort  ley  and 
Lieutenant  Wood,  to  dear  it  of  the  enemy  aa  far  aa  SSHu^ 
the  Bhie  Nile;  and  on  the  ist  of  September  the  gun-  ^.*«. 
boats  bombarded  the  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  riv«r 
and  breached  i he  great  wall  of  Omdurman.  Kitchener  met  with 
no  opposition;  and  on  the  ist  cf  September  the  army  bivouacked 
in  xeriba  at  Egeifa,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  within  4  m.  of 
Omdurman.  Here,  on  the  moming  of  the  3nd  of  September, 
the  khalifa's  army,  40,000  strong,  attacked  the  acriba,  but  was 
repulsed  with  slaughter.  Kitchener  then  moved  out  and  marched 
towards  Omdurman,  when  he  was  again  twice  fiercely  attacked 
on  the  right  flank  and  rear,  MacDonald's  brigade  bearing  the 
brunt.  MacDonald  distinguished  himself  by  his  tactics,  and 
completely  repulsed  the  enemy.  The  sist  Lancers  gallantly 
charged  a  body  of  sooo  dervishes  which  was  unexpectedly  met  in 
a  khor  on  the  left  flank,  and  drove  them  westward,  the  Lancers 
losing  a  fifth  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
khalifa  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  the  airdar,  sending  has 
cavalry  in  punuit,  maiched  into  Omdurman*  The  dervtih  Iq« 
was  over  10,000  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and  5000  prisonen. 
The  khaUfa's  black  flag  was  captured  and  sent  home  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  British  and  Egjrptian  casualties  together  were 
under  500.  The  Eun^iean  prisoners  of  the  khalifa  found  In 
Omdurman— Charles  Neufeld,  Joseph  Ragnotti,  Sister  Teresa 
Grigolini,  and  some  30  Greek*— were  released;  and  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  September  the  sirdar,  with  representatives  from  every 
regiment,  crossed  the  river  to  Khartum,  where  the  British  and 
Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted,  and  a  short  service  held  in  memory 
of  General  (Tordon,  near  the  place  where  he  met  his  death. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  Omdurman  were  the  pmctical 
destruction  of  the  khalifa's  army,  the  exthiictk>n  of  Mahdism 
in  the  Sudan,  and  the  recovery  of  nearly  all  the  oonntxy  formerly 
under  Egyptian  authority. 

The  khalifa  fled  with  a  small  force  to  Obeid  in  Kordofon. 
The  British  troops  were  quickly  sent  down  stream  to  Cairo, 
and  the  sirdar,  shortly  afterwards  cremted  Lord  Kitchener  of 
Khartum,  was  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the 
country  to  some  sort  of  order. 

He  had  first,  however,  to  dal  with  a  somewhat  serioua  matter 
—Che  arrival  of  a  French  expedition  at  Fashoda,  on  the  White 
Nile,  some  600  m.  above  Khartimi.  He  started  for  the 
south  on  the  loth  of  September,  with  5  gunboataand 
a  small  force,  dispersed  a  body  of  700  dervishes  at 
Reng  on  the  15th,  and  four  days  hter  anived  at 
Fashoda,  to  find  the  French  Captain  Marciiaad,  with  lao  Sent* 
galese  soldiers,  entrenched  there  and  the  French  flag  flying. 
He  arranged  with  Bflarchand  to  leave  the  political  question 
to  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  and  contented  himself  with  hoisting 
the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  to  the  south  of  the  French  flag, 
and  leaving  a  gunboat  and  a  Sudanese  battalion  to  guard  them. 
He  then  steamed  up  the  river  and  established  a  post  at  Sobat; 
and  after  sending  a  gunboat  up  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  to  establish 
another  post  at  Meshra-er-Rek,  be  returned  to  Omdurman. 
The  French  expedition  had  experienced  great  difiiculties  in  the 
swampy  region  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghaxal,  and  had  reached  Fashoda 
on  the  loth  of  July.  It  had  been  attacked  by  a  deivish  force 
on  the  35th  of  August,  and  was  expecting  another  attack  when 
Kitchener  arrived  and  probably  saved  it  from  destruction. 
The  Fashoda  incident  was  the  subject  of  important  diphmiatic 
negotiations,  which  at  one  time  approached  an  acute  phase; 
but  ultimately  the  French  position  was  found  to  be  untenable, 
and  on  the  nth  of  December  Marehand  and  his  men  returned 
to  France  by  the  Sobat,  Abyssinia  and  Jibuti.  In  the  following 
March  the  spheres  of  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
Nile  basin  were  defined  by  a  decbration  making  an  addition 
to  Article  IV.  of  the  Niger  convention  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  sirdar's  absence  from  Omdurman  Colonel  Hunter 
commanded  an  expedition  np  the  Bhw  Nile,  and  by  the  end  of 
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September  had  occupied  and  garrisoned  Wad  Medani,  Semiar, 
Karko  j  and  Roseires.  In  the  meantima  Colonel  Parsons  marched 
with  1400  men  from  Kassala  on  the  7th  of  September,  to  capture 
Gedaref .  He  encountered  400odervishes  under  the  amir  Saadalla 
outside  the  town,  and  after  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  he  lost 
so  killed  and  80  wounded,  defeated  them  and  occupied  the 
town  on  the  sand.  The  dervishes  left  500  dead  00  the  field, 
among  whom  were  four  amirs.  Having  strongly  entrenched 
himself,  Parsons  beat  off,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  dervishes,  two 
impetuous  atucks  made  on  the  iStfa  by  Ahmed  Fedil  But  the 
garrison  of  Gedaref  safTered  from  severe  sickness,  and  Colonel 
ColUoson  was  sent  to  their  aid  with  reinforcements  from  Orodur- 
man.  He  steamed  up  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Rahad  river  to 
Ain-el-Ow«ga,  whence  he  struck  across  the  desert,  reaching 
Gedaref  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  find  that  Ahmed  Fedil  had 
gone  south  with  his  force  of  5000  men  towards  Roseires.  Colonel 
Lewis,  who  was  at  Karkoj  with  a  small  force,  moved  to  Roseires, 
where  he  received  reinforcements  from  Omdurman,  and  on  the 
afith  of  December  caught  Ahmed  Fedil's  force  as  it  was  crossing 
the  Blue  Nile  at  Dakheila,  and  after  a  very  severe  fight  cut  it  up. 
The  dervish  loss  was  500  killed,  while  the  Egyptians  had  34 
kflled  and  xi8  wounded.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  fighting 
men  surrendered  later,  and  the  rest  escaped  with  Ahmed  Fedil 
to  join  the  khalifa  in  Kordofan. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1899  Colonel  Walter  Kitchener  was 
despatched  by  his  brother,  in  command  of  a  flying  column  of 
O0emthmB  *^*^^  Egyptian  troops  and  1700  FriendUes,  which  had 
imit»  been  concentrated  at  Faki  Kohi,  on  the  White  Nile, 
5^|j"«  some  300  m.  above  Khartum,  to  reconnoitre  the 
'^  *  khalifa's  camp  at  Sherkela,  130  m.  west  of  the  river, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Bagfl^  country  in  Kordofan,  and  if  possible 
to  capture  it.  The  position  waa  found  to  be  a  strong  one, 
occupied  by  over  6000  men;  and  as  it  was  not  considered 
prudent  to  attack  it  with  an  inferior  force  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  river  base,  the  itying  column  returned.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the  khalifa  in  his  far-off 
retreat  until  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when,  good  order 
having  been  generally  esublishcd  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Sudan,  it  was  decided  to  extend  it  to  Kordofan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  the  khalifa  was  at  Jebel  Gedir,  a  hill 
in  southern  Kordofan,  about  80  m.  from  the  White  Nile,  and 
was  contemplating  an  advance.  Lord  Kitchener  concentrated 
8000  men  at  Kaka,  on  the  river,  380  m.  south  of  Khartum,  and 
moved  inland  on  the  sofh  of  October.  On  arriving  at  Fongor 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  khalifa  had  gone  north,  and  the 
cavalry  and  camel  coips  having  reconnoitred  Jebel  Gedir,  the  ex- 
pedition returned.  On  the  15th  November  the  amir  Ahmed  Fedil 
debouched  on  the  river  at  £1  Alub,  but  retired  on  finding  Colonel 
Lewis  with  a  force  in  gunboats.  Troops  and  transport  were  then 
concentrated  at  Faki  Kohi,  and  Colonel  Wingate  sent  with 
reinforcements  from  Khartum  to  take  command  of  the  expedition 
and  march  to  Gedid,  where  it  was  aniidpated  the  khalifa  would 
be  obliged  to  halt.  A  flying  column,  comprising  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  a  fiekl  battery,  6  machine  guns,  6  companies  of  the 
camel  corps,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  details,  in  all  3700 
men,  under  Wingate,  left  Faki  Kohi  on  the  3ist  of  November. 
The  very  next  day  he  encountered  Ahmed  Fedil  at  Abu  Aadel, 
drove  him  from  his  position  with  great  loss,  and  captured  his 
camp  and  a  large  supply  of  grain  he  was  convoying  to  the 
khaltfa.  Gedid  was  reached  on  the  33rd,  aiul  the  khalifa  was 
ascertained  to  be  at  Om  Debrdkat.  Wingate  marched  at 
midnight  of  the  34th,  and  was  resting  his  troops  on  hig^  ground 
in  front  of  the  khalifa's  position,  when  at  daybreak  of  the  35th 
his  picquets  were  driven  in  and  the  dervishes  attacked.  They 
weie  repulsed  with  great  sbughter,  and  Wingate 
advancing,  carried  the  camp.  The  khalifa  AbduUah 
d  Taaisha,  unable  to  rally  Us  men,  gathered  many  of 
his  principal  amirs  around  him,  among  whom  were 
his  sons  and  brothers,  All  Wad  Helu,  Ahmed  Fedil,  and  other 
well-known  leaders,  and  they  met  their  death  uixfliachingly 
from  the  bullets  of  the  advancing  Sudanese  infantry.  Three 
thousand  men  and  39  amirs  of  importance,  including  Sheik^ed- 
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din,  the  khalifa's  eldest  son  and  intended  successor,  surrenderafc 
The  dervish  loss  in  the  two  actions  was  estimated  at  1000  killed 
and  wounded,  while  the  Egyptian  casualties  were  only  4  killed 
and  39  wounded.  Thus  ended  the  power  of  the  khalifa  and  of 
Mahdism. 

On  the  19th  of  January  1900  Osman  Digna,  who  had  been 
so  great  a  supporter  of  Mahdism  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  and  had 
always  shown  great  discretion  in  securing  the  safety  of  his  own 
person,  was  surrounded  and  captured  at  Jebel  Warriba,  as  be 
was  wandering  a  fugitive  among  the  hills  beyond  Tokar. 

The  reconquest  of  Dongola  and  the  Sudaa  provinces  during  the 
three  years  from  March  1896  to  Deeembcr  1898,  considering  the 
enormous  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  country,  was  achieved  at  an 
unpreccdentedly  smalt  cost,  while  the  main  item  of  expenditure^ 
the  railway — remains  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
figures  a^e^~> 

Railways        ,        .        ,        .    •   •        4    XE.1,181472 

Telegraphs 3ii835 

Gunboats 154.934 

Military ,  996.333 

Total     .  .     £E.3.3S44S4 

Towards  this  expense  the  British  government  gave  a  grant-in-aid  of 
£800.000,  and  the  balance  was  borne  by  the  Egyptian  treasury. 
The  railway,  delayed  by  the  construction  of  the  big  bridge  over  the 
Atbara,  was  opened  to  the  Blue  Nile  opposite  Khartum,  187  m.  from 
the  Atbara,  at  the  end  of  1899.  (R.  H.  V.) 

BHRBNBBRO,  CHRISnAM  OOTTFRIED  (179S-1876), 
German  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Delitssch  in  Saxony  on  the  t9th 
of  April  1795.  After  studying  at  Leipsig  and  Berlin,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  oJF  medicine  in  1818,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Berlin  (1837).  Mean- 
while  in  1830  he  was  engaged  in  a  scientific  exploration  conducted 
by  General  von  Minutoli  in  Egypt.  They  investigated  parts  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  the  Nile  valley  and  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,  where  Ehrenberg  made  a  specialstudy  of  the  corals. 
Subsequently  parts  of  SytUi,  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  were  ex- 
amined. Some  results  of  these  travels  and  oif  the  important 
collections  that  had  been  made  were  reported  on  by  Humboldt 
In  1826;  and  afterwards  Ehrenberg  was  enabled  to  bring  out 
two  volumes  Symbdae  pkysicat  (1838-1834),  in  which  many 
particulars  of  the  mammals,  birds,  insects,  &c.,  were-made  public. 
Other  observations  were  communicated  to  scientific  societies.  In 
1839  he  accompanied  Humboldt  through  eastern  Russia  to  the 
Chinese  frontier.  On  his  return  he  gaVe  his  attention  to  micro- 
scopical researches.  These  had  an  important  bearing  on  some 
of  the  infusorial  earths  used  for  polishing  and  other  economic 
purposes;  they  added,  moreover,  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  microscopic  organisms  of  certain  geological  formations, 
especially  of  the  chalk,  and  of  the  modem  marine  and  freshwater 
accumulations.  Until  Ehrenberg  took  up  the  study  it  was  not 
known  that  considerable  masses  of  rock  were  composed  of 
minute  forms  of  animals  or  plants.  He  demonstrated  also  that 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  was  due  to  organisms.  He 
continued  until  late  in  life  to  investigate  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms of  the  deep  sea  and  of  various  geological  formations.  He 
died  in  Berlin  on  the  37th  of  June  1876. 

Publications. — Die  InfusionUMerehen  ah  vdlkomment  Ormnis' 
men  (3  volt,  fol.,  Leipsig,  1838);  Mikrogedogk  (3  vols,  fol.,  Letpaig. 
1654):  and  "Fortaetxung  der  mtkrooeologischen  Studies,^  m 
Abhandl.  iu  k.  Akad,  dtr  Wisstnsckaft  (Beriin,  1875). 

BHRBNBRBIT8TEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  PnissiaB 
Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  facing  Cohleu, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of 
boau,  on  the  main  line  of  railway  Franklort*on-Mat»-ColQgne; 
Pop.  (including  the  garrison)  5300.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  tanneries, 
soap-woriis  and  a  oonsideraUe  trade  in  wine.  Above  the  town, 
facing  the  mouth  of  the  Mosel,  On  a  rodt  400  ft.  high,  lies  the 
magnificent  fortress  of  Qnenbreitstdn,  considered  practically 
impregnable.  The  sides  towards  the  Rhine  and  the  soutli  and 
south-east  are  predpitous,'and-on  the  south  side,  on  which  is 
the  winding  approach,  strongly  defended.  Tha  central  fort  or 
citadel  is  flanked  by  a  double  line  of  works  with  three  tiers  of 
casemate  bat  teries.    The  works  towards  the  north  and  noetb-cast 
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end  m  a  icpante  outlying  fort.    The  whole  foras  a  part  of 
the  system  ci  foftilkatioM  which  surround  Coblens. 

The  tile  of  the  castle  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  Roman 
lort  buili  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  nth  oentniy 
the  casilt  was  hdd  by  a  noble  named  Erembert.from  whom  it 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  In  the  lath  century  It  came 
into  the  posseision  of  Archbishop  Hiilin  (de  FaUemagne)  of 
Trier,  who  strengthened  the  defences  in  iisS-  These  were 
again  extended  by  Archbishop  Henry  IL  <de  F£n£trange)  in 
iiS6,  and  by  Archbishop  John  II.  o(  Baden  in  1481*  In  1631 
it  was  surrendered  by  the  archbishop  elector  Philip  Christopher 
von  Soetem  to  the  French,  but  was  recovered  by  the  ImperiaUsU 
in  i6ii  and  given  to  the  archbishop  elector  of  Cologne.  It  was 
restored  to  the  elector  of  Trier  in  1650^  but  was  not  strongly 
fortified  until  167  s.  In  1688  the  French  bombarded  it  in  vain, 
but  in  1759  they  took  it  and  held  it  till  176a.  It  was  agnn 
blockaded  in  1795,  1796  and  1797,  in  vain;  but  in  1790  ihty 
starved  it  into  surrender*  and  at  the  peace  of  Lun^viile  in  1801 
blew  it  up  before  evacaating  it.  At  the  second  peace  of  Paris 
the  French  paid  15,000,000  francs  to  the  Prussian  government 
for  iu  restoration,  and  from  1816  to  i8a6  the  fortress  was 
reconstructed  by  General  £.  L.  A&ter  (1778-1855). 

EHUD,  in  the  Bible,  a  "  judge  "  who  delivered  Israel  from 
the  Monbitcs  (Judg  iii  la-jo).  He  was  sent  from  Ephraim  to 
bear  tribute  to  £glon  king  of  Moab,  who  had  crossed  over  the 
Jordan  and  seised  the  district  around  Jericho.  Being,  like  the 
Benjamite^  left-banded  (cf  xx.  16),  he  was  able  to  conceal  a 
dagger  and  strike  down  the  king  before  his  intentions  were  sus- 
pected. He  locked  Eglon  in  bis  chamber  and  escaped.  The 
men  from  Mt  Ephraim  collected  under  his  leadership  and  by 
selang  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  were  able  to  cut  of!  the  Moabiles. 
He  is  called  the  son  of  Cera  a  Benjamite,  but  since  both  Ehud 
and  Cera  are  tribal  names  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  i  Chron.  viii.  3,  5  sq.) 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  notice  is  not  genuine.  The  tribe 
of  Benjamin  rarely  appears  in  the  old  history  ci  the  Hebrews 
before  the  time  of  Saul.    See  farther  Bbniawn;  Judges. 

BIBBIfSTOCK.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
near  the  Mulde,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  17  m.  by  rail  S.S.E. 
of  Zwickau.  Pop.  (1905)  74^  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the 
tambour  embroidery  whkh  was  introduced  in  2775  by  Clam 
Angermann.  It  possesses  chemical  and  tobacco  manufactories, 
and  tin  and  iron  works.  It  hasalso  a  large  cattle  market.  Eiben- 
stock,  together  with  Schwarxenbecg,  was  acquired  by  purchase 
in  i53i  by  Saxony  and  was  granted  mnnidpal  li^u  in  the 
foUowing  year. 

BICHBBRO.  JUUUS  (1824-1893),  German  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  DQsaeldorf  00  the  i3tfa  of  June  1894.  When  he  was 
nineteen  be  entered  the  Brussels  Conserratoire,  wl^re  he  took 
first  prises  for  violin-playing  and  oomposition.  For  eleven  years 
he  occupied  the  post  of  professor  in  thie  Conservatoixc  of  Geneva. 
In  1857  he  went  to  the  United  Sutes,  staying  two  yeat%  in  New 
York  and  then  proceeding  to  Boston,  where  he  became  diMctor 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Boston  Museum.  In  1867  he  foimded  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  Eachberg  published  several 
educational  works  on  music;  and  his  four  operettas,  Tke  Doctof 
•/  AkatUara,  Tke  Rest  of  Tyrol,  Tke  Two  Cadis  and  A  Nigkl  in 
Rnu,  were  highly  popular.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of 
January  1893. 

BICHBNDOBFF,  J089H,  PRBIHBRR  VON  (i78»-x857). 
German  poet  and  romance-writer,  was  bom  at  Lubowita,  near 
Ratibor,  m  Silesia,  on  the  loth  of  March  1788.  He  studied  law 
at  Halle  and  Heidelberg  from  1805  to  1808.  After  a  visit  to 
Psris  be  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  until  1813,  when  be 
joined  the  Prumian  army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  famous  Lataow 
corps.  When  peace  wss  concluded  in  iSis,  he  left  the  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  a  judicial  ofBce 
at  Breslau.  He  subsequently  held  similar  oflkxs  at  Danzig, 
Kflnigsberg  and  Berlin.  Retiring  from  public  service  in  1844, 
he  lived  successively  in  Danaig,  Vienna,  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Neisse  on  the  26th  of  November  1857.  Eichendorff 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  later  members  of  the 
German  romantic  school.    His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical. 
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Thus  he  is  tnoti  successful  in  Ids  shorter  romnnoet  and  drarnns, 
where  constructive  power  is  least  called  for.  His  first  woifi, 
written  in  x8ii,  was  a  romance,  XAnt<»g  find  Gegemoort  (1815). 
This  was  followed  at  short  Intervals  by  several  others,  among 
which  the  fovemost  phoe  is  by  general  consent  assigned  to  ^ars 
dem  LAen  eines  TanzeirickU  (1826),  which  has  often  been  re> 
printed.  Of  his  dramas  may  be  mentioned  Baeiinvon R&mano 
(i828);and  DerlettieHddtonManenbwiiiSjo), both  tragedies; 
and  a  comedy.  Die  Freier  (1833).  He  also  tnnsbted  several 
of  Calderon's  religious  dramas  (Geitllifke  Sckauspiele,  1846). 
It  is,  however,  through  his  lyrics  (CedickU^  first  collected  1837) 
that  Eichendorff  is  beat  known;  he  is  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
the  romantic  movement.  No  one  has  given  more  beautiful 
expression  than  he  to  the  poetry  of  a  wandering  life;  often,  again, 
his  lyrics  are  exquisite  word  pictures  interpreting  the  mystic 
meaning  of  the  moods  of  nature,  ss  in  Nttckts,  or  the  old-time 
mystery  which  yet  haunts  the  twilight  forests  and  feudal  castles 
of  Germany,  as  in  the  dramatic  lyric  WaJdesgesprick  or  yft^ 
eiiier  Bmrg.  Their  language  is  simple  and  musiral,  which  makes 
them  very  suitable  for  singing,  and  they  have  been  often  set, 
notably  by  Schubert  and  Schumann. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  Eichendorff  -published  several 
works  on  subjects  in  literary  history  and  criticism  such  as  Vber 
die  ttkiscke  und  religiose  Bedeuinng  der  neuen  romantiscken 
Foesk  m  DeuUckland  (1847),  Der  deniscke  Roman' da  iS. 
Jokrkunderts  in  seinem  VerkiUlnise  turn  Ckristenlkum  (1851), 
and  Gesckickte  der  poetiscken  iMUratnr  Devtsckiands  (1856), 
but  the  value  of  these  works  is  Impaired  by  the  author's  re- 
actionary standpoint.  An  edition  of  his  collected  Works  in  six 
volumes,  appeared  at  Leipsig  in  1870. 

EichendoriTs  Sdmfficlk  Werke  appeared  in  6  volt<,  1864  (reprinted 
1B69-1870):  bis  SamUuke  poetiscke  Werke  in  4  vols.  <i883).  The 
Utest  edition  is  that  edited  by  R.  von  Gottschall  m  4  vols.  (1901). 
A  good  selectkm  edited  by  M.  Koch  will  be  found  m  voL  145  of 
Karschner's  Dtutsche  NaHamaUiteralue  (1893}.  Eichendorff 'a  critical 
writings  were  collected  in  1866  under  the  title  Vermisckie  Sikripm 
(S  vols.).  Cp.  H.  von  Eichendorff* s  bioeraphlcal  introduction  to  the 
SdmtlUhe  Werke:  also  H.  Keiter.  Jotepk  von  Ekkemdorff  (Cologne, 
1887) ;  H.  A.  KrUger,  Derpmsi  Eickendorjf  (Oppehi,  1898). 

EKHRORll.  JORANH  QOTTFRIBD  (1752-1827),  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  DOrreadqimem,  in  the  prindpality  of 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  on  the  x6th  of  (>aober  1752.  He  was 
edttcated^t  the  state  school  in  Weikersheim,  where  his  father 
was  superintendent,  at  the  gymnasium  at  Heilbronn  and  at  the 
university  of  GSttingen  (1770-1774),  studying  under  J.  D. 
Michaelis.  In  1774  he  received  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnanum 
at  Ohrdruf ,  in  the  duchy  of  (Jotha,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
made  professor  of  Oriental  huigtuiges  at  Jena.  On  the  death 
of  Michaelis  in  1788  he  was  elected  professor  ardinarius  at 
(36ttingen,  where  he  lecttired  not  onfy  on  Oriental  languages  and 
on  the  exegesb  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  alM  on  politi 
cal  history.  Hb  health  was  shattered  in  1825,  but  he  continue ' 
his  lectures  untH  attacked  by  fever  on  the  X4th  of  June  1827. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Eichhom  has  been  called 
"  the  founder  of  modem  Old  Tesument  criticism."  He  first 
properly  recognized  its  scope  and  problems,  and  began  many  of 
its  most  important  discussions.  "  My  greatest  trouble,"  be 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Eitdeilung, "  I  had 
to  bestow  on  a  hitherto  unworked  field — on  the  investigation  dt 
the  inner  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  help  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  (not  a  new  name  to  any  humanist)."  His  investigations 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  have  passed  through  several  hands."  He  took  for 
granted  that  all  the  so-called  supernatural  facts  relating  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  explicable  on  natural  principles. 
He  sought  to  judge  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  to  account  for  them  by  the  superstitious  beliefs  which 
were  then  generally  in  vogue.  He  did  not  perceive  in  the  biblical 
books  any  religious  ideas  of  much  importance  for  modem  times; 
they  interested  him  merely  historically  and  for  the  light  they 
cast  upon  antiquity.  He  regarded  many  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  spurious,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  2  FeUr 
and  Jtide,  denied  the  Pauline  authorship  of  Timolky  and  Tihu, 
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and  suggested  that  «be  canooical  gospels  were  based  upon  various 
translations  and  editions  of  a  primary  Aramaic  gospel.  He  did 
not  appreciate  as  sufficiently  as  David  Strauss  and  the  Tubingen 
critics  the  difficulties  which  a  natural  theory  has  to  surmount, 
nor  did  he  support  bis  conclusions  by  such  ehUxMrate  discussions 
as  they  deemed  necessary. 

HU  principal  works  wtn—CeHhickte  des  Oslmdisehen  Handds  vor 
Mohammed  (Cotha,  1775}:  AUgemeitu  BMiotluk  d^r  biUiseken 
Literalw  (10  vol*.,  Leipzig,  1787-1801) ;  Eifdeitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 
ment (3  vols.,  Leipiig,  1780-1783);  Einteilung  in  das  Neue  TesUxmert 
(1804-1812);  Einkttung  im  die  apokr^kischen  Backer  des  Alten 
TestamenU  (GOtt..  I79S);  Commentarius  in  epocalypsim  Jooums 
(2  vols.,  Cott..  1791):  i>««  fiebr.  Prppketeu  (3  vols.,  C6tt.,  1816- 
1819):  AUgemeine  Ceschichle  der  Cultur  und  Ziteratur  des  neuern 
Europa  {2  vols.,  Cdtt.,  i-Jf^il^)',  Liter ArgeschickU  (i«t  vol.,  G6tt.. 
1799.  and  ed.  1813,  and  vol.  1814);  CesckithU  der  Literatttr  9on 
ikrem  A  nfange  bU  aufdie  nevesten  Zeiten  (5  vols..  C6tt.,  1805-1812) ; 
Vbersirkl  der  Frantosiuhen  Revolution  (2  vols.,  GOtt.,  1797):  Well- 

£tsckickU  (3rd  ed.,  S  vols.,  C«tt.,  1819-1820):  Cesckichte  der  dret 
rtsien  Jahrkunderte  (3rd  ed.,  6  vols.,  Hanover,  1817-1818);  Ur- 
tesekiekU  des  erttateklen  Hauses  der  Weifen  (Hanover.  1817). 
See  R.  W.  Mackay.  Tke  Tubingen  Sckool  and  its  A  ntecedents  (1863), 
^.  103  ff.;  Otto  rflciderer,  Deveiofrntent  of  Tkeology  (1890),  p.  209. 
.  K.  Chcync,  Founders  oj  Old  Testament  Criticism  (1893),  pp.  13  0. 

EICHHORN,  KARL  FRIBDRICH  (1781-1854),  German  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Jena  on  the  30th  of  November 
1 781.  He  entered  the  university  of  Gdttingen  in  1797.  In  1805 
he  obtained  the  professorship  of  law  at  Frankfort<on-Odcr, 
holding  it  till  181 1,  when  he  accepted  the  same  chair  at  Berlin. 
On  the  call  to  arms  in  1813  he  became  a  captain  of  horse,  and 
received  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  decoraUon  of  the  Iron  Cross. 
In  1817  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  law  at  Gdttingen,  and,  pre- 
ferring  it  to  the  Berlin  professorship,  taught  there  with  great 
success  till  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1828.  His 
succcssorin  the  Berlin  chair  having  died  in  1832,  he  again  entered 
on  its  duties,  but  resigned  two  years  afterwards.  In  1 832  he  also 
received  an  appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  which, 
with  his  labours  on  many  state  committees  and  his  legal  re- 
searches and  writings,  occupied  him  till  his  death  at  Cologne 
on  the  4tb  of  July  1854.  Eichhorn  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal  authorities  on  German  constitutional  law.  His  chief 
work  is  Deutsche  Stoats-  und  Recklsgesdnckle  (Gdttingen,  xBoS- 
1823,  5th  cd.  1843-1844).  In  company  with  Savigny  and 
J.  F.  L.  Gdschen  he  founded  the  Zeitschrift  far  geschicktlicht 
Rechlswissensckafl.  He  was  the  author  brides  of  Einleilung 
in  das  deutsche  Privatreckt  mil  Einsckluss  des  LeknrecMls  (Gdlt., 
2823)  and  the  CrundsStu  des  Kirchenrechts  der  Kaikolisckcn  und 
der  Evangeliscken  Religions  partei  in  Deuischlandf  2  Bde.  {ib.,  i93X* 
X833). 

See  Scbulte,  Karl  Friedrtck  Eichhorn,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken 
(1884). 

EICHSTXTT,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in  the  deep  and  romantic  valley  of  the 
AltmQhl,  35  m.  S.  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  railway  to  Ingolsladt 
and  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  7701.  The  town,  with  its  numerous 
spires  and  remains  of  medieval  fortifications,  is  very  picturesque. 
It  has  an  Evangelical  and  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
among  the  latter  the  cathedral  of  St  Wilibald  (first  bishop  of 
EicbslStl), — with  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  numerous  pictures 
and  relics, — the  church  of  St  Walpurgis,  sister  of  Wilibald, 
whose  remains  rest  in  the  choir,  and  the  Capuchin  church,  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Of  its  secular  buildings  the  most  notice- 
able are  the  town  ball  and  the  Leuchtenberg  palace,  once  the 
residence  of  the  prince  bishops  and  later  of  the  dukes  of  Leuchten- 
berg (now  occupied  by  the  court  of  justice  of  the  district),  with 
beautiful  grounds.  The  Wilibaldsburg,  built  on  a  neighbouring 
hill  in  the  14th  century  by  Bishop  Bertold  of  HohenzoUem,  was 
long  the  residence  of  the  prince  bishops  of  Eicbst&tt.  and  now 
contains  an  historical  museum.  There  are  an  episcopal  lyceum, 
a  clerical  seminary,  a  classical  anda  modern  school,  and  numerous 
religious  houses.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  bootmaking, 
brewing  and  the  production  of  lithographic  stones. 

Eichstitt  (Lat.  Aureatum  or  Rubilocus)  wasoriginally  a  Rontan 
station  which,  after  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  by  Boniface 
in  745,  developed  into  a  considerable  town,  which  was  surrounded 


with  waUs  ia  908.  The  bishops  of  ElchstUt  were  princes  of  the 
Empire,  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  archUsfaops 
of  Mainz,  and  ruled  over  considerable  territories  in  the  Circle  of 
Frsnoonia.  In  1802  the  see  w«8  secularised  and  incorporated 
in  Bavaria.  In  1817  it  was  given,  with  the  docfay  of  Leuchten- 
berg, as  a  mediatised  domain  under  the  Bavarian  crown,  by  the 
king  of  Bavaria  to  his  soii*in4aw  Eugene  de  Beauhamals, 
ex-viceroy  of  Italy,  henceforth  styled  duke  of  Leuditenbeis. 
In  2855  it  reverted  to  the  Bavarian  crown. 

EICHWALD,  KARL  BDUARD  VDN  (i79S*i876),  Russian 
geologist  and  physician,  was  bom  at  MiUu  in  Couriand  on  the 
4th  of  July  X795.  He  became  doctor  of  medicine  and  professor 
of  zoology  in  Kazafl  in  1823 ;  four  yean  bter  professor  of  zoology 
and  compsrative  anatomy  at  Vilna;  in  2838  professor  of 
zoology,  mineralogy  and  medicine  at  St  Petersburg;  and  finally 
professor  of  palaeontology  in  the  Institute  of  mines  in  that  city. 
He  travelled  much  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  was  a  keen 
observer  of  its  natural  history  and  geology.  He  died  at  St 
Petersburg  on  the  xoth  of  November  XS76.  His  published  works 
include  Rjtisi  auf  dem  Casfitcken  Mtere  und  in  den  Caucasus, 
2  vols.  (Stuttgart  and  Tabingen,  X834-X838);  Die  Urwell  Russ- 
lands  (St  Petersburg,  1840-1845) ;  Letkaea  Rossica,  ou  paUonto- 
hgie  de  la  Russie,  3  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1852-1868),  with  Atlases. 

EIDER,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Schlcswig- 
Holstein.  It  rises  to  the  south  of  Kiel,  in  Lake  Redder,  flows 
first  north,  then  west  (with  wide-sweeping  curves),  and  after  a 
course  of  1 1 7  m.  enters  the  North  Sea  at  Tdnning.  It  b  navigable 
up  to  Rendsburgr  and  is  embanked  through  the  marshes  across 
whicbit  runsin  its  lower  course.  Since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
the  Eider  (originally  Agyr  D^fr— Neptune's  gate)  was  known 
as  Romani  terminus  Jmperii  and  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Empire  in  X027  by  the  emperor  Conrad  IL,  the  founder 
of  the  Salian  dynasty.  In  the  controversy  arising  out  of  the 
Schleswig-Hobtein  CJuestion,  which  culminated  in  the  war  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmaric  In  1864,  the  Eider  gave 
its  name  to  the  "  Eider  Danes,"  the  intransigeant  Danish  party 
which  mahitained  that  Schlcswig  (SondcrjylUnd,  South  Jutland) 
was  by  nature  and  historical  tradition  an  integral  part  of  Den- 
mark. The  Eider  Canal  {Eider-Kanalj,  which  was  constructed 
between  1777  and  1784,  leaves  the  Eider  at  the  point  where  the 
river  turns  to  the  west  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Kiel  at  Holtenau.  It 
was  hampered  by  six  sluices,  but  was  used  annually  by  some 
4000  vessels,  and  until  its  conversion  in  1887-1895  into  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Caiuda£Eonled  the  only  diiea  connexion  between 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic 

EIDBR  (Icelandic,  il!/«r),  a  huge  marine  duck,  the  5Mitfl«ria 
moUissima  cS  ornithologists,  famous  for  its  down,  which,  from 
its  extreme  lightness  and  elaslidty,  is  in  great  request  for  filling 
bed-coverlets.  This  bird  generally  frequents  low  rodcy  islets 
near  the  coast,  and  in  Iceland  and  Norway  has  long  been  afforded 
ever}'  encouragement  and  protection,  a  fine  being  inflicted  for 
killing  it  during  the  breeding-season,  or  even  for  firing  a  gun  near 
its  haunts,  while  artificial  nesting-places  axt  in  many  localities 
contrived  for  its  further  accommodation.  From  the  care  thus 
ukcn  of  it  in  those  countries  it  has  become  exceedingly  tame  at 
its  chief  resorts,  which  are  strictly  regarded  as  property,  and  the 
taking  of  eggs  or  down  from  them,  except  by  authorized  persons, 
is  severely  punished  by  law.  In  appearance  the  eider  is  some- 
what clumsy,  though  it  flics  fast  and  dives  admirably.  The 
female  is  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  odour  barred  with  brownish- 
black.  The  adult  male  in  spring  is  conspicuous  by  his  pied 
plumage  of  velvet-black  beneath,  and  white  above:  a  patch 
of  shining  sea-green  on  bis  head  is  only  seen  on  close  inspection. 
This  plumage  he  is  considered  not  to  acquire  until  his  third 
year,  being  when  young  almost  exactly  like  the  female,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  birds  which  have  not  attained  their  full 
dress  remain  in  flocks  by  themselves  without  going  to  the 
breeding-stations.  The  nest  is  generally  in  some  convenient 
comer  among  large  stones,  hollowed  in  the  soil,  and  furnished 
with  a  few  bits  of  dry  grass,  seaweed  or  heather.  By  the  time 
that  the  full  number  of  eggs  (which  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  five) 
is  laid  the  down  is  added.    Genenlly  the  eggs  and  down  are 
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Uken  at  btervals  of  ft  few  days  by  the  owners  of  t&e  "  eider* 
fold/'  and  the  birds  are  thus  kept  depositing  both  during  the 
whole  aeaaon;  but  some  experience  is  needed  to  ensure  the 
greatest  profit  from  each  oonimoditjr.  Every  duck  is  ulttouiteiy 
allowed  to  hatch  an  egg  or  two  to  keep  up  the  stock,  and  the 
down  of  the  last  nest  b  gatbeicd  after  the  binls  have  left  the  spot. 
The  story  of  the  drake's  furnishing  down,  after  the  duck's 
supply  is 'Exhausted  is  a  fiction.  He  never  goes  near  the  nest. 
Tile  eggs  have  a  strong  flavour,  but  are  much  relished  by  both 
Icchnden  and  Norwegians.  In  the  Oki  WorM  the  eider  breeds 
in  suitable  k>calities  from  Spitsbergen  to  the  Fame  Islands  off 
the  ooftst  of  Northimibcrland— ^here  it  b  known  as  St  Cuthbert's 
duck.  Its  food  consuts  of  marine  aniouJs  (molluscs  and  crus- 
taceans), and  hence  the  young  are  not  easily  reared  in  captivity. 
Hie  eider  of  the  New  World  differs  some«dat»  and  has  ben 
described  as  a  distinct  species  (5.  tfreswri)-  Though  much 
diminidied  in  numiiers  by  persecution,  it  b  still  abundant  on 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  thence  northward.  In  Greenland 
also  eldeis  are  very  plentiful,  and  it  b  supposed  that  three* 
fourths  of  the  supply  of  down  sent  to  Copenhagen  comes  from 
that  country.  The  limits  of  the  dder's  northern  range  are  not 
known,  but  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1875  did  not  meet  with  it 
after  leaving  the  Danish  settlements,  and  its  place  was  taken 
by  an  allied  species,  the  king<duck  (5.  speclabUis)^  a  very  beautiful 
bkd  which  sometimes  appears  on  the  British  coast.  The  female 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  eider,  but  the  male  has  a  black 
chevron  on  hb  chin  and  a  bright  onnge  prominence  on  hb 
forehead,  which  last  seems  to  have  given  the  species  its  Englbh 
name.  On  the  west  coast  of  North  America  the  eider  b  repre- 
sented by  a  spedes  (5.  ^^grum)  with  a  like  chevron,  but  other- 
wise resembling  the  Atlantic  bird.  In  the  same  waters  two 
other  fine  species  are  abo  found  (5.  Jischeri  and  S.  steUeri),  one 
of  which  (the  latter)  abo  Inhabits  the  Arctic  coast  of  Russia 
and  East  Hnmark  and  has  twice  reached  England.  The  Labra- 
dor duck  {S.  labradoria),  now  extinct,  abo  belongs  to  tbb 
group.  (A.  N.) 

BIFBLk  a  district  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle  and  the  frontbr  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  b  a  billy  region,  most  elevated  in  the 
eastern  part  (Hohe  Eifel)*  where  there  are  several  points  from 
sooo  op  to  1410  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  west  b  the  Schncifcb 
or  Scbnee-Eifel;  and  the  southern  part,  where  the  most  pictur* 
esque  scenery  and  chief  geological  .interest  b  found,  b  called 
the  Vorder  EifeL 

The  Eifel  b  an  .ande&i  massif  of  folded  Devonian  rocks 
upon  the  marginsof  which,  near  Hillcsbcim  and  towards  Bilburg 
and  Trier,  rest  unconformably  the  nearly  undisturbed  sandstones, 
marl^i  and  limestones  of  the  Trias.  On  the  southern  border, 
at  Wittlich,  the  terrestrial  deposits  of  the  Permian  Rothliegende 
are  abo  met  with.  The  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Lower 
Devonian  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  region;  but  folded 
amongst  these,  in  a  series  of  troughs  running  from  south-west 
to  north-east  lie  the  fossillfcrous  limestones  of  the  Middle 
Devonian,  and  occasionally,  as  for  example  near  BUdesheim, 
a  few  small  patches  of  the  Upper  Devonian.  Upon  the  ancient 
floor  of  folded  Devonbn  strata  stand  numerous  small  volcanic 
cones,  many  of  which,  though  long  extinct,  are  still  very  perfect 
in  form.  The  precise  age  of  the  eruptions  b  uncertain.  The 
only  sign  of  any  remaining  volcanic  activity  b  the  emission  in 
many  places  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of  heated  waters.  There  b  no 
historic  or  legendary  record  of  any  eruption,  but  nevertheless  the 
eruplbns  fnust  have  continued  to  a  very  recent  geological  period. 
The  lavas  of  Papenkaule  are  cleariy  posterior  to  the  excavation 
of  the  valley  of  the  Kyll,  and  an  outfk>w  of  basalt  has  forced 
the  Uess  to  seek  a  new  course.  The  volcanic  rocks  occur  both 
as  tuffs  and  as  lava-flows.  They  are  chiefly  Icucite  and  ncphcline 
rocks,  such  as  leudtite,  leudtophyre  and  nephelinite,  but  basalt 
and  trachyte  also  occur.  The  leucite  lavas  of  Niedermendig  con- 
tain hailyne  in  abundance.  The  most  extensive  and  continuous 
area  of  volcanic  rocks  b  that  surrounding  the  Laacber  See  and 
extending  eastwards  to  Neuwied  and  Cobleiu  and  even  beyond 
the  Rhine. 


The  DUmerous  so-called  cfater-lakcs  or  maare  of  the  Eif el 
present  several  features  of  interest.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
lie  in  tnie  craters  at  ttie  summit  of  volcmiic  cones,  but  rather 
in  hoUows  which  have  been  formed  by  explosions.  The  most 
remarkable  groop  b  that  of  Daun,  where  the  three  depressions 
of  GemOnd,  Weinfeld  and  Schalkenmehren  have  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  I^ower  Devonian  strata.  The  first  of  these  shows  no 
sign  of  other  lavas  or  scoriae,  but  volcanic  rocks  occur  on  the 
margins  of  the  other  two.  The  two  largest  lakes  in  the  Eifd 
regk>n,  however,  are  the  Laacher  See  in  the  hiUs  west  of  Ander- 
nacb  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pulvermaar  S.E.  of  the  Daun  group, 
with  its  shores  of  peculbr  volcanic  sand»  which  abo  appears  in 
its  waters  as  a  black  powder  iptdver), 

EIFFEL  TOWER.  Erected  for  the  exposition  of  1889,  the 
Eiflei  Tower,  m  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Paris,  is  by  far  the  highest 
artificial  structure  in  the  world,  and  its  height  of  joo  metres 
(984  ft.)  surpasses  that  of  the  obelisk  at  Washington  by  429  ft., 
and  that  of  St  Paul's  cathedral  by  580  ft.  lu  framework  b 
composed  essentially  of  four  uprights,  whidi  rise  from  the 
coroerB  of  a  square  measuring  100  metres  on  the  side;  thus  the 
area  it  covers  at  its  base  b  nearly  a)  acres.  These  uprights 
are  supported  on  huge  piers  of  masonry  and  concrete,  the 
foundations  for  which  were  carried  down,  by  the  aid  of  iron 
caissons  and  compiesaed  air,  to  a  depth  of  about  15  metres  on 
the  side  next  the  Seine,  and  about  9  metres  on  the  other  side. 
At  first  they  curve  upwards  at  an  angle  of  54^;  then  they 
gradually  become  straighter,  until  they  unite  in  a  single  shaft 
rather  mora  than  half-way  up.  The  first  pUtforro,  at  a  hdgfat 
of  57  metres,  has  an  area  of  5860  sq.  yds.,  and  b  reached  dther 
by  staircases  or  lifts.  The  next,  accessible  by  lifu  only,  is  1x5 
metres  up,  and  has  an  area  of  3a  sq.  yds;  while  the  third,  at 
S76,  supports  a  pavilion  capable  of  holding  800  persons.  Nearly 
ZS  metres  higher  up  still  is  the  lantern,  with  a  gallery  5  metres 
in  diameter.  The  work  of  building  thb  structure,  which  is 
mainly  composed  of  iron  lattice-work,  was  begun  on  the  aSlh 
of  January  1887,  and  the  full  height  was  reached  on  the  i jtb  of 
March  1889.  Besides  bdng  one  of  the  sights  of  Parb,  to  which 
vbitois  resort  in  order  to  enjoy  the  extensive  view  that  can  be 
had  from  its  higher  galleries  on  a  dear  day,  the  tower  b  used  to 
some  extent  for  scientific  and  semi-scientific  purposes;  thus 
meteorological  observations  are  carried  on.  The  engineer  under 
whose  direction  the  tower  was  constructed  was  Alexandre 
Gustave  EiiTel  (bom  at  Dijon  on  the  15th  of  December  1833), 
who  had  already  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of 
large  metal  bridges,  and  who  designed  the  huge  sluices  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  when  it  was  under  the  French  company. 

EILDON  RILLS,  a  group  of  three  conical  hills,  of  volcanic 
origin,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  i  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Melrose, 
about  equidbtant  from  Melrose  and  St  Boswdls  stations  on  the 
North  BritUh  railway.  They  were  once  known  as  Eldune— the 
Eldunum  of  Simeon  of  Durham  (fl.  1 130) — probably  derived  from 
the  Gaelic  aUl,  **  rock,"  and  dun,  "  hid  ";  but  the  name  b  also 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Cymric  moddun,  "  bald  hill." 
The  northern  peak  b  1327  ft.  high,  the  central  1385  ft.  and  the 
southern  1216  ft.  Whether  or  not  the  Roman  station  of  Tri- 
monlium  was  situated  here-  is  matter  of  controversy.  According 
to  General  William  Roy  (1726-1790)  Trimontium— ^o  called, 
according  to  this  theory,  from  the  triple  Eildon  hdghts— was 
Old  Iklclrose;  other  authorities  incline  to  place  the  station  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  Eildons  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  legendary  lore.  Michael  Scot  (1x75-1234), 
acting  as  a  confederate  of  the  Evil  One  (so  the  fable  runs)' cleft 
Eildon  Hill,  then  a  single  cone,  into  the  three  cxbting  peaks. 
Another  legend  states  that  Arthur  and  his  knights  sleep  in  a 
vault  beneath  the  Eildons.  A  third  legend  centres  in  Thomas 
of  Ercddoune.  The  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  a  large  moss-covered 
boulder,  lying  on  the  high  road  as  it  bends  towards  the  west 
within  2  m.  of  Mdrose,  marks  the  spot  where  the  Fairy  <^een 
led  him  into  her  realms  in  the  heart  of  the  hilb.  Other  pbccs 
assodatcd  with  this  legend  may  still  be  identified.  Huntly 
Banks,  where  "  true  Thomas  "  lay  and  watched  the  queen's 
approach,  b  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Eildon  Tree  Stone,  and  on  the 
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west  side  of  the  hilb  H  Bogle  BuQi,  a  streamlet  that  feeds  the 
Tweed  and  probably  derives  its  name  from  his  ghostly  visitor. 
Here,  too,  a  Rhymer's  glen,  allhou^  the  name  was  invented 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  added  the  dell  to  his  Abbotsford  esute. 
Bowden,  to  the  south  of  the  hills,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poets 
Thomas  A!rd  (1802^x876)  and  James  Thomson,  and  its  parish 
church  contains  the  burial-place  of  the  duka  of  Roxburghe. 
Eildon  Hall  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch. 

EILENBURO*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Mulde,  31  m.  E.  from 
Halle,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Halle-Cottbus  and  Leipzig- 
Eilenburg.  Pop.  (1905)  15,145.  There  are  three  churches,  two 
Evangelical  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  doth,  quilting, 
calico,  cigars  and  agricultural  implements,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
basket-making,  carriage-building  and  trade  in  cattle.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  iron  foundry  of  Erwinhof.  Opposite  the 
town,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  is  the  castle  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  the  original  seat  of  the  noble  family 
of  Eulenburg.  This  castle  (Ilburg)  is  mentioned  in  records  of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  an  important  outpost  against 
the  Sorbs  and  Wends.  The  town  itself,  originally  called 
Mildenau,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a  town 
in  981,  when  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Wettin  and  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  East  Mark.  In  1386.it  was  incorporated  in 
the  margraviate  of  Mdssen.    In  181^  it  nasscd  to  Prussia. 

SeeGundermann,  CkronikderStadtBUtmburi  (Eileobuig,  1879). 

BIlfBBGKt  or  Eimbeck,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hanover,  on  the  Ilm,  50  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Hanover. 
Pop.  (1905)  8709.  It  is  an  old-fadiioned  town  with  many  quaint 
wooden  houses,  notable  among  them  the  "  Northeimhaus,"  a 
beautiful  spedmen  of  medieval  architecture.  There  are  several 
churches,  among  them  the  Alexandcrkirche,  containing  the 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  and  a  synagogue.  The 
schoob  include  a  Reatgymnasium  (i.e.  predominantly  for 
"  modern  ''  subjects),  technical  schools  for  the  advanced  study 
of  machine-making,  for  weaving  and  for  the  textile  industries, 
a  preparatory  training-college  and  a  police  school.  The  in- 
dtistries  include  brewing,  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of 
doth,  carpets,  tobacco,  sugar,  leather-grease,  toys  and  roofing- 
felt. 

Einbeck  grew  up  originally  round  the  monastery  of  St 
Alexander  (founded  1080),  famous  for  its  relic  of  the  True  Blood. 
It  is  first  recorded  as  a  town  in  1274,  and  in  the  14th  century 
was  the  seat  of  the  princes  of  Grubenhagen,  a  branch  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Brunswick.  The  town  subsequently  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  the  xsth  century  it  became  famous  for 
its  beer  ("  Eimbecker,"  whence  the  familiar  "  Bock  ").  In  1 540 
the  Reformation  was  introduced  by  Duke  Philip  of  Brunswick- 
Saltzderhelden  (d.  1551),  with  the  death  of  whose  son  Philip  II. 
(1596)  the  Grubenhagen  line  became  extinct.  In  1626,  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Einbeck  was  taken  by  Pappenheim  and 
in  October  1641  by  Piccolomim'.  In  1643  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Imperialists.    In  176 1  its  walls  were  razed  by  the  French. 

See  H.  L.  Harland,  Cesch.  ier  Stadt  Einbeck,  3  Bde.  (Einbeck, 
1854-1859;  abridgment,  ib.  1881). 

EIHDROVEOr.  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant, 
Holland,  and  a  railway  junction  8  m.  by  rail  W.  by  S.  of 
Helmond.  Pop.  (1900)  4730.  Like  Tilburg  and  Helmond  it 
has  developed  in  modern  times  into  a  flourishing  indtistrial 
centre,  having  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  tobacco  and  cigar, 
matches,  &c.,  factories  and  several  breweries. 

EINHARD  (e.  770-840),  the  friend  and  biographer  bf  Charle- 
magne; he  is  also  called  Einhartus,  Ainhardus  or  Heinhardus, 
in  some  of  the  early  manuscripts.  About  the  xoth  century 
the  name  was  altered  into  Agenardus,  and  then  to  Eginhardus, 
or  Eginhartus,  but,  although  these  variations  were  largely  used 
in  (he  English  and  French  languages,  the  form  Einhardus,  or 
Einhartus.  »  unquestionably  the  right  one. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Walafrid  Strabo,  Einhard  was 
born  in  the  district  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Main,  and  his 
birth  has  been  fixed  at  about  770.    His  parents  were  of  noble 


birth,  and  were  probably  named  EMiaft  and  Eagilfvit,   and 
their  son  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  where  he 
was  certainly  residing  m  788  aiul  m  79 1     Chving  to  his  inielhgenoe 
and  ability  he  was  ttanaferred,  not  later  than  796^  from  Fidda 
to  the  palace  of  Chariemagne  by  abbot  Baugulf ,  and  he  soon 
became  very  intimate  with  the  ktng  and  his  family,  and  uAder» 
took  various  important  dutiea,  one  writer  calling  him  ^^ggshcus 
palaiii  regtUs,    He  was  a  member  of  the  group  of  acholars  who 
gathered  around  Charlemagne   and  waa  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  public  buSdings,  rccdving,  according  to  afaihioa 
then  prevalent,  the  scriptural  name  of  Besakel  (Exodus  zzxi.  a 
andxxxv.*3o-35)owingtohiaarti8ti€skill      It  has  bees  supposed 
that  he  waa  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  btsihca  at  Aix-la* 
Chapelle,-  where  he  resided  with  the  emperor,  and  the  other 
buildinga  mentioned  in  diapter  rv!L  of  his  Vita  Kardi  Uagni, 
but  there  is  no  expren  statement  to  this  effect.    In  806  Charle* 
magne  sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  signatuce  of  Pope  Leo  III. 
to  a  will  which  he  had  made  conccr&mg  the  division  of  his 
emphe;  and  it  waa  possibly  owing  to  Etehard's  influenoe  that 
in  8x3,  after  the  death  of  his  two  dder  sons,  the  emperor  made 
his  remaining  son,  Louis,  a  partner  with  himself  in  the  imperial 
dignity.    When  Louis  becaaie  sole  emperor  h)  8x4  he  retained 
his  father^s  minister  in  his  former  position;  then  in  8x7  made 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  Lothair,  afterwards  the  emperor  Lothair  L; 
and  showed  him  many  other  marks  of  favour.    Einhard  married 
Emma,  or  Imma,  a  sister  of  Bcmharius,  bishop  of  Worms,  and 
a  tradition  of  the  x  ath  century  represented  this  lady  as  a  daughter 
of  Charlemagne,  and  invented  a  romantic  story  with  regard  to 
the  courtship  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  it  frequently 
appears  in  literature.    Einhard  is  said  to  have  visited  the 
emperor's  daughter  regularly  and  secretly;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  fall  of  snow  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  walk  away  without 
leaving  footprints,  which  would  lead  to  his  detection.    This  risk, 
however,  was  obviated  by  the  foresight  of  Emma,  who  carried 
her  lover  across  the  courtyard  of  the  palace;  a  scene  whidi  was 
witnessed  by  Charlemagne,  who  next  morning  narrated  the 
occurrence  to  his  counsellors,  and  asked  for  their  advice.    Very 
severe  punishments  were  suggested  for  the  clandestine  lover, 
but  the  emperor  rewarded  the  devotion  of  the  pair  by  consenting 
to  their  marriage.    This  story  is,  of  course,  improbable,  and  is 
further  discredited  by  the  fact  that  Einhard  does  not  mention 
Emma  among  the  number  of  Charlemagne's  children.   Moreover, 
a  similar  story  has  been  told  of  a  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.    It  is  uncertain  whether  Einhard  had  any  children. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  a  person  named  Vussin,  whom'  he  calls 
JUi  and  mi  nate,  but,  as  Vussin  is  not  mentioned  in  documents 
in  which  his  interests  as  Einhard's  son   would  have  been 
concerned,  it  is  possible  that  he  was  only  a  young  man  in  whom 
he  took  a  special  interest.    In  January  81 5  the  emperor  Louis  I. 
bestowed  on  Einhard  and  his  wife  the  domains  of  Michelstadt 
and  Mulinhdm  in  the  Odenwald,  and  In  the  charter  conveying 
these  lands  he  is  called  simply  Einhardus,  but,  in  a  document 
dated  the  snd  of  June  of  the  same  year,  he  is  referred  to  as  abbot 
After  this  time  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  several  monasteries: 
St  Peter,  Mount  Blandin  and  St  Bavon  at  Ghent,  St  Servais 
at  Maastricht,  St  Cloud  near  Paris,  and  Fontenelle  near  Rouen, 
and  he  also  had  charge  of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
at  Pavia. 

During  the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  Louis  I.  and 
his  sons,  In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  second  marriage, 
Einhard's  efforts  were  directed  to  making  peace,  but  after  a  time 
he  grew  tired  of  the  troubles  and  intrigues  of  court  life.  In  818 
he  had  given  his  estate  at  Michelstadt  to  the  abbey  of  Lorsch, 
but  he  retained  Mulinheim,  where  about  827  he  founded  an 
abbey  and  erected  a  church,  to  which  he  transported  some  relics 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Marcellinus,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Rome.  To  Mulinheim ,  which  was  afterwards  called  Seligenstadt, 
he  finally  retired  in  830.  His  wife,  who  had  been  bis  constant 
helper,  and  whom  he  had  not  put  away  on  becoming  an  abbot, 
died  in  836,  and  after  recdving  a  visit  From  the  emperor.  Einhard 
died  on*  the  14th  of  March  840.  He  was  buried  at  Seligenstadt, 
and  his  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus.    Einhard 
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«u«  fluui  of  vety  diMt  sUiuiei  A  featun  on  «liicb  Akuin  wrote 
an  epigra  m.  Coiucquently  he  was  called  Nardulutf  a  dhoninutivc 
form  of  Einhardus,  and  his- great  indusiry  and  activity  caused 
him  to  be  likened  to  an  ant.  He  was  also  a  man  of  learning  and 
culture.  Reaping  the  benefits  of  the  revival  of  Icaraing  brought 
about  by  Charlemagne,  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Akuin, 
was  well  wrsed  in  Latin  literature,  and  knew  some  Greek.  Hb 
most  famous  work  is  his  Vita  Karoli  Magni^  to  which  a  prologue 
was  added  by  Walafrid  Strabo.  Written  in  imiiatioo  of  the 
Dc  vitis  Caesarum  of  Suetonius,  this  is  the  best  contemporary 
account  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  and  could  only  have  been 
written  by  one  who  was  very  intimate  with  the  emperor  and  his 
court.  It  is,  moreover,  a  work  of  some  artistic  merit,  although 
not  free  from  inaccuracies.  It  was  written  before  821,  and  having 
been  very  popular  during  the  middle  ages,  was  first  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1521.  G.  H.  Pertz  collated  more  than  sixty 
manuscripts  for  his  edition  of  1829,  and  others  have  since  come 
to  Ught.  Other  works  by  Einhard  are:  Epistoiae,  which  are  of 
considerable  importance  for  the  history  of  the  times;  Historia 
transtalionis  btatorum  Christ  i  martyr  urn  Marccllini  et  Petri, 
which  gives  a  curious  account  of  how  the  bones  of  these  martyrs 
were  stolen  and  conveyed  to  Seligcnstadt,  and  what  miracles 
they  wrought;  and  De  adoranda  cruce^  a  treatise  which  has  only 
recently  come  to  light,  and  which  has  boon  published  by  £. 
DQmmter  in  the  If  cues  Archiv  der  Cesellschajt  fUr  dUtre  dttUscke 
(ksckichtskunde,  Band  xi.  (Hanover,  1886).  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Einhard  was  the  author  of  some  of  the  Frankish  annals, 
and  especially  of  part  of  the  annab  of  Lorsch  {Annala  Lauris- 
senses  majores),  and  part  of  the  annab  of  Fulda  {AnnaUi 
Fuldenus).  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  this  question, 
and  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  German  historians,  Ranke 
anx>ng  them,  have  taken  part  therein,  but  no  certain  dedsion 
has  been  reached. 

The  literature  on  Einhard  is  very  extensive,  as  nearly  all  those 
who  deal  with  Charlemagne,  early  Cerman  and  early  French  litera- 
ture, treat  of  hmi.  Editions  of  his  works  are  by  A.  Teulet,  Einkardi 
mmmiaquaitxiant  »pera  (Paris,  1840^1843),  with  a  French  translation ; 
P.  Jatfe,  in  the  BtUiotktca  remm  Cermrnmisarum,  Band  iv.  (Berfln, 
1867);  G.  H.  PertK  in  the  2ionumemia  Carmaniat  Mstcrica,  BAnde 
i.  and  iL  (Hanover.  1826-1829).  and  J.  P.  Mignc  in  the  Patrologia 
LatinA,  tomes  97  and  104  (Paris.  1806).  The  Vita  Karoli  Magni, 
edited  by  G.  H.  Ftrts  and  G.  Waits,  has  been  jmblbhed  separately 
(Hanover,  1880).    Among  the  varknts  mnalationa  of  the  Vila  may 
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EnmORlf.  DAVID  (1809-1879),  leader  of  the  Jewbh  reform 
movement  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  born  in  Bavaria. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  the  principles  Of  Abraham  Ckiger  (q.9.), 
and  while  still  in  Germany  advocated  the  introduction  of  prayers 
in  the  vernacular,  the  exclusion  of  nationalistic  hopes  from  the 
synagogue  service,  and  other  ritual  modifications.  In  1855  he 
migrated  to  America,  where  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  reform,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  regime  under  which  the 
mass  of  American  Jews  (excepting  the  newly  arrived  Russians) 
now  worship.  In  1858  he  publbhed  his  revised  prayer  book, 
which  has  formed  the  model  for  all  subsequent  revisions.  In  186 1 
he  strongly  supported  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  Baltimore  where  he  then  ministered.  He  continued  hb 
work  first  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York.         (I.  A.) 

EINSIBDBLN,  the  most  populous  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Schwyr.  It  b  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpbach  (an  affluent 
of  the  Sihl),  at  a  height  of  2908  ft.  above  the  sea-level  on  a  rather 
bare  moorland,  and  by  rail  is  25  m  S  E.  of  Zurich,  or  by  a  round- 
about railway  route  about  38  m.  north  of  Schwyz,  with  which 
it  comaiutticates  directly  over  the  Kacken  Pass  (4649  ft )  or  the 
Holsegg  Pass  (4616  ft.).  In  1900  the  population  was  8496,  all 
(save  75)  Romanists  and  all  (save  iii)  German-speaking.  The 
town  »  entirely  dependent  on  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  that 
rises  slightly  above  it  to  the  east.  Close  to  its  present  site 
Meinrad,  a  hermit,  was  murdered  in  861  by  two  robbers,  whose 
crime  was  made  known  by  Meinrad*s  two  pet  ravens.    Early 


in  tlie  totli  century  Benao,  a  herndt,  rebuilt  the  holy  mail's  celt, 

but  the  abbey  proper  was  not  founded  till  about  934,  the  church 

having  been  consecrated  (it  b  said  by  Christ  HimselO  in  948. 

In  1374  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was 

conficmed  by  the  emperor  to  the  reigning  abbot.    Originally 

under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Rapperswil  (to  which  town 

on  the  lake  of  Zurich  the  old  pilgrims'  way  still  leads  over  the 

Etsel  Pass,  3x46  ft.,  with  its  chapd  and  inn),  thb  position  passed 

by  marriage  with  their  heiress  fn  1295  to  the  Laufeoburg  or 

cadet  line  of  the  Habsburgs,  but  from  1386  was  permanently 

occupied  by  Schwys.    A  black  wooden  image  of  the  Virgin  and 

the  fame  of  St  Meinnd  caused  the  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  resort 

to  Einsiedeln  in  the  middle  ages,  and  even  now  it  b  much 

frequented,  particularly  about  the  14th  of  September.    The 

existing  buildings  date  from  the  tSth  century  only,  while  the 

treasury  and  the  h'brary  still  contain  many  precious  objects, 

despite  the  sack  by  the  French  in  1798.    Tbere  are  now  about 

too  fully  professed  monks,  who  direct  several    educational 

institutions.    The  Black  Virgin  has  a  special  chapel  in  the  stately 

church.    Zwlngli  was  the  parish  priest  of  Einsiedeln  1516-1518 

(before  he  became  a  Protesunt),  while  near  the  town  Paracelsus 

(1493-1541),  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom. 

See  Father  O.  Ringholz,  Cesckiekte  4,  fantL  BauHHinersHfta 
Einsiedeln,  vol.  i.  (to  1526),  (Einsiedeln,  1904).       (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

EISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  second  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  lies  at  the  north«west  foot 
of  the  Thuringian  forest,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nesse  and 
Hdrscl,  32  rt.  by  rail  W.  from  Erfurt.  FOp.  (1905)  35,123. 
Tlie  town  mainly  consbts  of  a  long  street,  running  from  east  to 
west.  Off  this  are  the  market  square,  containing  the  grand- 
ducal  palace,  built  in  1742,  where  the  duchess  lUldne  of  Orleans 
long  resided,  the  town-hall,  and  the  late  Gothic  St  (Seorgen- 
kirche;  and  the  square  on  which  stands  the  Nikolaikirche,  a 
fine  Romanesque  building,  built  about  1 150  and  restored  in  18S7. 
Noteworthy  are  also  the  Klemda,  a  small  castle  dating  from 
1260;  the  Lulherhaus,  in  which  the  reformer  stayed  with  the 
Cotta  family  in  1498;  the  house  in  which  Sebastian  Bach  was 
bom,  and  that  (now  a  museum)  in  which  Frits  Reoter  lived 
(1863-1874).  There  are  monuments  to  the  two  former  in  the 
town,  while  the  resting-phtce  of  the  latter  in  the  cemetery  b 
marked  by  a  less  pretentious  memoriaL  Eisenach  has  a  school 
of  forestry,  a  school  of  design,  a  cisssical  school  {GywsnasiMm) 
and  modem  school  {Rcalgynmasium)^  a  deaf  and  dun^  school,  a 
teachers*  seminary,  a  theatre  and  a  Wagner  museum.  The 
most  important  industries  of  the  town  are  worsted-spinning, 
carriage  and  wagon  building,  and  the  making  of  colours  and 
pottery.  Among  others  arc  the  manufacture  of  dgars,  cement 
pipes,  iron-ware  and  machines,  alabaster  ware,  shoes,  leather, 
&c.,  cabinet-making,  brewing,  granite  quarrying  and  working, 
tile-nuking,  and  saw-  and  oom-milling. 

The  natural  beauty  of  its  surroundings  and  the  extensive 
forests  of  the  dbtrict  have  of  bte  years  attracted  many  summer 
residents.  Magnificently  situated  on  a  precipitous  hill,  600  ft. 
above  the  town  to  the  south,  b  the  hbtoric  Wartburg  (9.*.),  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  contest  of  Minnesingers  immortalised  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser,  and  as  the  place  where  Luther,  on  hb  return  from 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  was  kept  in  hiding  and  made  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  On  a  high  rock  adjacent  to  the  Wart- 
burg are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Mftdebtein. 

Ebenach  {IstnMum)  was  founded  in  1070  by  tx>uis  11.  the 
Springer,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  its  history  during  the 
middle  ages  was  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Wartburg, 
the  seat  of  the  landgraves.  The  Klemda,  mentioned  above, 
was  built  by  Sophia  (d.  i  t84)t  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Loub 
IV  ,  and  wife  of  Duke  Henry  II.  of  Brabant,  to  defend  the  town 
against  Henry  III.,  nwrgrave  of  Meissen,  during  the  succession 
contest  that  followed  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
Thuringian  landgraves  in  1247.  The  principahlyof  Eisenach 
fell  to  the  Saxon  house  of  Wetlin  in  1440,  and  in  the  partition  of 
1485  formed  part  of  the  territories  given  to  the  Ernestine  line. 
It  was  a  separate  Saxon  duchy  from  1596  to  1638,  fron  1640 
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to  t644,  and  ftcftin  from  i66t  to  1741,  when  U  finally  (ell  to  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  town  qi  Eisenach,  by  reason  of  its  associations, 
has  been  a*  favourite  centre  for  the  religious  propaganda  of 
Evangelical  Germany,  and  since  185a  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  German  Evangelical  Chutch,  known 
as  the  Eisenach  conference. 

See  Trinius.  Eismadb  und  UmiAumg  (Minden,  1900) ;  and  H.  A. 
Daniel,  Dculsckland  ^Leipzig,  1895),  and  further  rcfcreuoes  in  U. 
Chevalier.  "  Repertoire  des  sources,"  &c.»  Topo-bibliogr,  (Mont- 
b^liard,  1894-1899),  s.v. 

EISBNBERO  (Jstnbtrii,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  on  a  plateau  between  the  rivers  Saale  and 
Elstcr,  20  m.  S.W.  from  Zeita,  and  connected  with  the  railway 
Lcipzig-Gera  by  a  branch  to  Crossen.  Pop.  (1905)  8624'  It 
possesses  an  old  castle,  several  churches,  and  monuments  to 
Duke  Christian  of  Saxe-Eisenberg  (d.  1707),  Bismarck,  and  the 
philosopher  Karl  Christian  Friedrich  Krause  {q.v.).  Its  principal 
industries  are  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of  machines, 
ovens,  furniture,  pianos,  porcelain  and  sausages. 

See  ^Mk,ChronikderStadtundiuAmU$Eisenlb«Tt(J£iilitxAi.,  1643). 

nSEMBRZ  ("'Iron  ore")«  a  market-place  and  old  mining 
town  in  Styria,  Austria,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Graa  by  rail.  POp. 
(1900)  6494.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  dominated  on  the 
east  by  the  Pfaffcnstein  (6140  ft.),  on  the  west  by  the  Kaiser- 
schild  (6830  ft.)>  and  on  the  south  by  thu  Erzberg  (5030  ft.).  It 
has  an  interesting  example  of  a  medieval  fortified  church,  a 
Gothic  edifice  founded  by  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  in  the  13th 
century  and  rebuilt  in  the  x6th.  The  Enberg  or  Ore  Mountain 
furnishes  such  rich  ore  that  it  is  quarried  in  the  open  air  like 
atone,  in  the  summer  months.  There  is  documentary  evidence 
of  the  mines  having  been  worked  as  far  back  as  the  12  th  century. 
They  afford  employment  to  two  or  three  thousand  hands  in 
summer  and  about  half  as  many  in  winter,  and  yield  some 
800,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Eiseners  is  connected  with  the 
mines  by  the  Ersberg  railway,  a  bold  piece  of  engineering  work, 
14  m.  long,  constructed  on  the  Abt's  rack^md-pinion  system. 
It  passes  through  some  beautiful  scenery,  and  descends  to 
Vordcrnberg  (pop.  31 11),  an  important  centre  of  the  nt>n  trade 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Enberg.  Eisencn  possesses, 
in  addition,  twenty-five  furnaces,  which  produce  iron,  and 
particularly  steel,  of  exceptional  excellence.  A  few  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Eisenerx  lies  the  castle  of  Lcopoldstein,  and  near  ft  the 
beautiful  Leopoldstciner  I<ake.  This  lake,  with  its  dark'gieen 
water,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2028  ft.,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  peaks,  is  not  big,  but  is  very  deep,  having  a  depth 
of  5  20  ft. 

BISLBBBH  (Lat.  JsUbia),  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  24  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Halle,  on  the  railway 
to  Nordhausen  and  Cassel.  Pop.  (1905)  23,898.  It  is  divided 
into  an  old  and  a  new  town  (Altstadt  and  Neustadt).  Among 
its  principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Andrew  (Andreas- 
kirche),  which  contains  numerous  monuments  of  the  counts  of 
Mansfcid;  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (Peter-Pauikirche). 
containing  the  font  in  which  Luther  was  baptized;  the  royal 
gymnasium  (classical  school),  founded  by  Luther  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1546;  and  the  hospital.  Eisleben  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Luther  was  bom  and  died.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  was  burned  in  1689,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1693 
as  a  free  school  for  orphans.  This  school  fell  into  decay  under 
the  regime  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  was  restored  in 
1817  by  King  Frederick  William  IIL  of  Prussia,  who,  in  1819. 
transferred  it  to  a  new  building  behind  the  old  house.  The 
house  in  which  Luther  died  was  restored  towards  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  and  his  death  chamber  is  still  preserved.  A 
bronte  statue  of  Luther  by  Rudolf  Siemering  (183 5- 1905)  was 
unveiled  in  1883.  Eisleben  has  long  been  the  centre  of  an 
important  mining  district  (Luther  was  a  miner's  son),  the 
principal  products  being  silver  and  copper.  It  possesses  smelting 
works  and  a  school  of  mining. 

The  earliest  record  of  Eisleben  is  dated  974.  In  1045.  at 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Mansfeld,  it  received 
the  right  to  bold  markets,  coin  money,  and  levy  tolls.    From 


TS3I  to  17x0  it  was  the  seat  of  the  cadet  line  of  the  eodtitt  of 
Mansfeld-Eisleben.  After  the  extinction  of  the  main  line  of 
the  counu  of  Mansfeld,  Eisleben  fell  to  Saxony,  and,  in  the 
partition  of  Saxony  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  was 

assigned  to  Pnissla. 

See  G.  Gr<>«aler.  Urkundlkke  Ceuk.  EisUbens  kis  turn  Ende  its  t2. 
Jahrkunderts  (Halle,  i87S):  Ckromkcn  JsUbktue:  EiUeben  Stadl- 
chronik  aus  den  Jahren  JS^o-i/jS,  edited  from  the  original,  with 
notes  by  GrOssler  and  Sommcr  (Eisleben,  1882). 

EISTEDDFOD  (plural  Eisteddfods u),  the  national  bardic  con- 
gress of  Wales,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  encourage  bardism 
and  music  and  the  general  literature  of  the  Welsh,  to  maintain 
the  Welsh  language  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  foster  and 
cultivate  a  patriotic  spirit  amongst  the  people.  This  institution, 
so  peculiar  to  Wales,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.*  The  term 
Eisteddfod,  however,  which  means  "a  session"  or  "sitting," 
was  probably  not  applied  to  bardic  congresses  before  the  12th 
century. 

The  Eisteddfod  in  its  present  character  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  time  of  Owain  ap  Maxen  Wlcdig,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  4th  century  was  elected  to  the  chief  sovereignty 
of  the  Britons  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  It  was  at  this 
time,  or  soon  afterwards,  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Gorsedd 
were  codified  and  remodelled,  and  its  motto  of  "  Y  gwir  yn  erbyn 
y  byd  "  (The  truth  against  the  worid)  given  to  it.  "  Chairs  " 
(with  wlUch  the  Eisteddfod  as  a  national  institution  is  now 
inseparably  connected)  were  also  established,  or  rather  perhaps 
resuscitated,  about  the  same  time.  The  chair  w«s  a  kind  of 
convention  where  disciples  were  trained,  and  bardic  matters 
discussed  preparatory  to  the  great  Gorsedd,  each  chair  having  a 
distinctive  motto.  There  are  now  existing  four  chairs  in  Wales, — 
namely,  the  *'  royal  "  chair  of  Powys,  whose  motto  is  "  A  laddo 
a  leddir  "  (He  that  slayeth  shall  be  slain);  that  of  Gwent  and 
Glamorgan,  whose  motto  is  "  Duw  a  phob  daioni "  (God  and  all 
goodness),  that  of  Dyfed,  whose  motto  is  "  Calon  wrth  galon  " 
(Heart  with  heart) ,  and  that  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales,  whose 
motto  is  "lesu,"  or  "O  lesul  na'd  gamwaith"  (Jesus,  or  Oh 
Jesus  I  suffer  not  iniquity). 

The  first  Eisteddfod  of  which  any  account  seems  to  have 
descended  to  us  was  one  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Conway  in 
the  6th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  prince 
of  North  Wales.  Maelgwn  on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  vocal  song  over  instrumental  music,  is  recorded 
lo  have  offered  a  reward  to  such  bards  and  minslreU  as  ^uld 
swim  over  the  Conway.  There  were  several  competitors,  but  on 
their  arrival  on  the  opposite  shore  the  harpers  found  themselves 
unable  to  play  owing  to  the  injury  their  harps  had  sustained 
from  the  water,  while  the  bards  were  in  as  good  tunc  as  ever. 
King  Cadwaladr  also  presided  at  an  Eisteddfod  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century 

GriflHth  ap  Cynan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  had  been  bora 
in  Irebnd,  brought  with  him  from  that  country  many  Irish 
musicians,  who  greatly  improved  the  music  of  Wales.  During 
his  long  reign  of  56  years  he  offered  great  encouragement  to 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels,  and  framed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
better  regulation.  He  held  an  Eisteddfod  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century  at  Cacrwys  in  Flintshire,  "to  which  there 
repaired  all  the  musicians  of  Wales,  and  some  also  from  England 
and  Scotland."  For  many  years  afterwards  the  Eisteddfod 
appears  to  have  been  held  triennially,  and  to  have  enforced  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  enactments  of  GrifTith  ap  Cynaa.  The 
places  at  which  it  was  generally  held  were  AberfTraw,  formerly 
the  royal  seat  of  the  princes  of  North  Wales;  Dynevor,  the 
royal  castle  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales;  and  Mathrafal, 
the  royal  palace  of  the  princes  of  Powys;  and  in  later  times 

*  According  to  the  Welsh  Triads  and  other  historical  records,  the 
Corudd  or  assembly  (an  essential  put  of  the  modern  Eisteddfod, 
from  which  indeed  the  Utter  sprung)  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Prydain  the  son  of  >Cdd  the  Great,  who  lived  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  political  ascendancy 
of  the  Druids,  the  Gorsedd  lost  its  political  importance,  though  it 
seems  to  have  long  afterwaids  retained  its  institutional  character  as 
the  medium  for  preserving  the  laws,  doctrines  and  traditions  of 
bardism. 
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Caerwys  ia  FUatshire  received  tbtt  hooounble  distinction,  it 
ha  vine  been  the  princdy  residence  of  Llewelyn  the  Last.  Some 
of  these  Eisteddfodsu  were  conducted  in  a  style  of  great  magni« 
licence,  under  the  patronage  of  the  native  princes.  At  Christmas 
1 107  Cadwgan,  the  son  of  fileddyn  ap  Cynfyn,  prince  of  Powys, 
held  an  Eisteddfod  in  Cardigan  Castle,  to  which  he  invited  the 
bards,  harpers  and  minstrels, "  the  best  to  be  found  in  all  Wales  "; 
and  "  he  gave  them  chairs  and  subjecta  of  emulation  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  feasts  of  King  Arthur."  In  1 176  Rhys  ab 
Cruffydd,  prince  of  South  Wales,  held  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  same 
castle  on  a  scale  of  still  greater  magnificence,  it  having  been 
proclaimed,  we  are  told,  a  year  before  it  took  place, "  over  Wales, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  many  other  countries." 

On  the  annexation  of  Wales  to  England,  Edward  I.  deemed  it 
politic  to  sanction  the  bardic  Eisteddfod  by  his  famous  statute  of 
Rhuddlan.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.  Ifor  Hacl,  a  South  Wales 
chieftain,  held  one  at  his  mansion.  Another  wasiheld  in  145 1, 
with  the  permission  of  the  king,  by  Grifhth  ab  Nicholas  at 
Carmaitben,  in  princely  style,  where  Dafydd  ab  Edmund,  an 
eminent  poet,  signaliiicd  himself  by  his  wonderful  powers  of 
versification  in  the  Welsh  metres,  and  whence  "  he  carried  home 
on  his  shonlde'rs  the  silver  chair  "  which  he  had  fairly  won. 
Several  Eisteddfodau,  were  held,  one  at  least  by  royal  mandate, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  1523  one  was  held  at  Cacrwys 
before  the  chamberlain  of  North  Wales  and  ethers,  by  virtue  of 
a  commission  issued  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  course  of  time, 
through  leUsataon .  of  bardic  discipline,  the  profession  was 
assumed  by  unqualified  persons,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
regular  bards.  Accordingly  in  1567  Queen  Elisabeth  issued 
a  commission  for  holding  an  Eisteddfod  at  Cacrwys  in  the 
following  year,  which  was  duly  held,  when  degrees  were  conferred 
en  ss  candidates,  including  ao  harpers.  From  the  terms  of  the 
loyal  proclamation  we  find  that  it  was  then  customary  to  bestow 
"  a  silver  haip  "  on  the  chief  of  the  faculty  of  musicians,  as  it  had 
been  uMal  to  reward  the  chief  bard  with  "  a  silver  chair."  This 
was  the  last  Eisteddfod  appointed  by  royal  commission,  but 
leveial  othoa  of  some  importance  were  held  during  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
Sir  RJchard  Neville,  and  other  influential  persons.  Amongst 
these  the  last  of  any  particular  note  was  one  held  in  Bewper 
Castle,  Glamorgan,  by  Sir  Richard  Basset  in  1681. 

During  the  sunreeding  130  years  Welsh  nationality  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  no  general  Eisteddfod  on  a  large  scale  appears 
to  have  been  held  until  18 19,  though  several  small  ones  were 
hekl  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gwyneddigion  Society, established 
in  1771,— the  most  important  being  those  at  Corwen  (1789), 
St  A^ph  (1790)  and  Caerwys  (1798). 

At  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  however,  there  was  a 
general  revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  and  numerous  Welsh 
titerary  societies  were  established  throughout  Wales,  and  in 
the  principal  English  towns.  A  large  Eisteddfod  was  held  under 
distinguidied  patronage  at  Carmarthen  in  1819,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  they  have  been  held  (together  with  numerous 
local  Eisteddfodau),  almost  without  intermission,  annually. 
The  Eisteddfod  at  Llangollen  in  1858  is  memorable  for  its  archaic 
character,  and  the  attempts  then  made  to  revive  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  and  restore  the  ancient  vestments  of  druids,  bards 
and  ovates. 

To  constitute  a  provincial  Eisteddfod  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  be  proclaimed  by  a  graduated  bard  of  a  Gorsedd  a 
year  and  a  day  before  it  takes  place.  A  local  one  may  be  held 
without  such  a  proclamation.  A  provincial  Eisteddfod  generally 
lasts  three,  sometimes  four  days.  A  president  and  a  conductor 
are  appointed  for  each  day.  The  proceedings  commence  with  a 
Gorsedd  meeting,  opened  with  sound  of  trumpet  and  other 
ceremonies,  at  which  candidates  come  forward  and  receive 
bardic  degrees  after  satisfying  the  presiding  bard  ss  to  their 
fitness.  At  the  subsequent  meetings  the  president  gives  a  brief 
address;  the  bards  follow  with  poetical  addresses;  adjudications 
are  made,,  and  prises  and  medals  with  suiuble  devices  are  given 
to  the  successful  competitors  for  poetical,  musical  and  prose 
compositions,  for  the  hot  choral  and  solo  singing,  and  singing  with 


the  harp  or  "  Pennillion  singing  "  *  as  it  is  called,  for  the  best  play- 
ing on  the  harp  or  stringed  or  wind  instruments,  as  well  as 
occasionally  for  the  best  specimens  of  handicraft  and  art.  In  the 
evening  of  each  day  a  concert  is  given,  generally  attended  by  very 
Urge  numbers.  The  great  day  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  the  "  chair  *'  day 
— usually  the  third  or  last  day — the  grand  event  of  the  Eisteddfod 
being  the  adjudication  on  the  chair  subject,  and  the  chairing  and 
investiture  of  the  fortunate  winner.  This  is  the  highest  object 
of  a  Welsh  bard's  ambition.  The  ceremony  is  an  imping  one, 
and  is  performed  with  sound  of  trumpet.  (See  also  the  articles 
Bard,  Celt:  Celtic  Lileraiure,  and  Wales.)  (R.  W.*) 

EJECTMENT  (Lat.  r,  out,  And  jaccrCf  to  throw),  in  English  law, 
an  actran  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land,  together 
with  damages  for  the  wrongful  withholding  thereof.  In  the  old 
classifications  of  actions,  as  real  or  personal,  this  was  known 
as  a  mixed  action,  because  its  object  was  twofold,  viz.  to  recover 
both  the  realty  and  personal  damages.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  term  "  ejectment "  applies  in  law  to  distinct  classes  of 
proceedings — ejectments  as  between  rival  claimants  to  land, 
and  ejectments  as  between  those  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  actions  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  land  arc  commenced 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  actions.  But  the 
historical  interest  attaching  to  the  action  of  ejectment  is  so 
great  as  to  render  some  account  of  it  necessary. 

The  form  of  the  action  as  it  prevailed  in  the  English  courts 
down  to  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  1852  was  a  series  of 
fictions,  among  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
body  o(  English  law.  A,  the  person  claiming  title  to  bnd, 
delivered  to  B,  the  person  in  possession,  a  declaration  in  eject- 
ment in  which  C  and  D,  fictitious  persons,  were  plaintiff  and 
defendanL  C  stated  that  A  had  devised  the  land  to  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  he  had  been  ousted  by  D.  A  notice 
signed  by  D  informed  B  of  the  proceedings,  and  advised  him  to 
apply  to  be  made  defendant  in  D's  place,  as  he,  D,  having  no 
titles  did  not  intend  to  defend  the  suiL  If  B  did  not  so  apply, 
judgment  was  given  against  D,  and  possession  of  the  lands  was 
given  to  A.  But  if  B  did  apply,  the  Court  allowed  him  to 
defend  the  action  only  on  condition  that  he  admitted  the  three 
fictitious  averments—- the  lease,  the  entry  and  the  ouster^— which, 
together  with  title,  were  the  four  things  necessary  to  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment.  This  having  been  arranged  the  action 
proceeded,  B  being  made  defendant  instead  of  D.  The  names 
used  for  the  fictitious  parties  were  John  Doe,  plaintiff,  and 
Richard  Roe,  defendant,  who  was  called  "  the  casual  ejector." 
The  explanation  of  these  mysterious  fictions  is  this.  The  writ 
de  ejectiorte  firmae  was  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  as  a  remedy  to  a  lessee  for  years  who  had  been 
ousted  of  his  term.  It  was  a  writ  of  trc^iass,  and  carried  damages, 
but  in  the  time  of  Henry  VU.,  if  not  before  that  date,  the  courts 
of  common  law  added  thereto  a  species  of  remedy  neither 
warranted  by  the  original  writ  nor  demanded  by  the  declaration, 
viz.  a  judgment  to  recover  so  much  of  the  term  as  was  stlU  to 
run,  and  a  writ  of  possession  thereupon.  The  next  step  was  to 
extend  the  remedy— limited  originally  to  leaseholds — to  cases 
of  disputed  title  to  freeholds.  This  was  done  indirectly  by  the 
claimant  entering  on  the  land  and  there  making  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  years  to  another  person;  for  it  was  only  a  term  that 
could  be  recovered  by  the  action,  and  to  create  a  term  required 
actual  possession  in  the  granter.  The  lessee  remained  on  the  land, 
and  the  next  person  who  entered  even  by  chance  was  accounted 
an  ejector  of  the  lessee,  who  then  served  upon  him  a  writ  of 
trespass  and  ejectment.    The  case  then  went  to  trial  as  on  a 

*  According  to  Jones's  Bardic  Remains,  "  To  sing  '  Pennillion 
with  a  Welsh  harp  is  not  so  easily  accomplifthcd  as  may  be  imagined. 
The  singer  is  obti^  to  follow  the  harper,  who  may  change  the  tune, 
or  perforra  variations  ad  tibiUtm,  whilst  the  vocalist  must  keep  time, 
and  end  precisely  with  the  strain.  The  singer  docs  not  commence 
with  the  harper,  but  takes  the  strain  op  at  the  second,  third  (V 
fourth  bar.  as  best  suits  the  '  pennill '  he  intends  to  sing.  . 
Those  areconsidercd  the  best  ungcrs  who  can  adap|t  stanzas  <»  varfous 
metres  to  one  melody,  and  who  arr  acquainted  with  the  twenty-four 
measures  according  to  the  bardic  laws  and  rules  of  composition.** 
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cominDn  sctinn  of  Iropass;  tnd  the  cisfmant'a  title,  being  ihi 
real  founiUtion  ol  Ihc  tsm'i  righl,  vai  thus  indirectly  deln- 
mined.  Thcic  procccdingi  might  lake  place  without  tbc  know- 
ledge  of  the  pcnnn  really  in  possesion;  and  to  prevent  the 
abuK  of  the  action  a  rule  was  tiid  down  that  tbe  plaintiS  in 
EJcctmcTit  mint  ^ve  nolic«  to  tbe  party  in  poncssion,  wb 
might  then  come  in  and  defend  the  action.  When  the  aciio 
came  iato  general  uscaa  a  mode  of  tryirg  the  title  to  freehald!. 
tbe  actual  enliy,  tease  and  ouster  which  were  necesary  to  found 
llie  action  were  allended  with  much  inconvenience,  and  atcotd- 
Ingly  Locd  Chief  Justice  Rolle  during  ihe  FiDtecIonte  (c.  1657) 
lubctituled  foi  tbem  the  fictitious  avennents  already  described. 
The  action  of  ejectmenl  Is  now  only  a  eurioaity  ol  legal  history. 
Id  fictitioiii  luiton  were  swept  away  hy  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act  of  iS5>.  A  form  of  irrlt  was  proscribed,  in  which 
tbe  person  in  poucutOD  of  the  disputed  prtndsts  by  name  and 
bU  peraoDS  entitled  to  defend  the  possession  were  infoimed  that 
the  pbinlifl  chimed  to  be  entii]«!  to  possession,  and  required 
to  appear  in  court  to  defend  the  possession  of  tbe  property 
such  part  of  it  as  they  should  think  £l.  In  the  form  of  the  *: 
and  in  lomi  other  respects  ejectment  still  dlRcred  from  other 
mclions-  Bui,  as  already  mentioned,  it  has  nowbeenassir 
(under  the  name  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  lands)  to  ordinary 
actions  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  fa 
by  writ  of  summons,  and — subject  to  the  rules  as  I 
judgments  (v,  inf.) — proceeds  along  the  usual  course  of  pleadings 


subject  ti 


^  special 


that  eicept  by  leave  of  the  Court  or  a  judge  the  only  daii 
which  may  be  joined  with  one  for  recovery  of  land  m  daii 
in  respect  of  arrears  of  rent  ot  double  value  for  holding  ovi 
or  mesne  plants  (i.e.  tbe  value  of  the  land  during  the  peri. _ 
ot  Illegal  possession),  or  damages  for  breach  of  ■  contract  under 
which  the  premises  are  held  or  for  any  wrong  or  injury  to  the 
piemlits  claimed  {R.S.C.,  O.  iviii.  r.  i).    These  daimi 
formerly  recoverable  hy  an  independent  action. 

With  regard  to  actions  for  the  recovery  ef  bnd — apart  from 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant — the  only  point  that 
need  be  noted  Is  tbe  presumption  of  law  in  favour  of  the  actual 
possessor  of  tbe  land  In  diqiute.  Where  tbe  action  is  brought 
byabndlord  against  his  tcnanljlhere  Is  of  course  no  presumption 
against  the  landtord't  title  arising  irom  the  tenant's  possession. 
By  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  iSjl  (s3.  iio-iii)  special 
provision  was  mode  For  the  prompt  recovery  of  demised  premises 
where  half  a  year's  rent.wos  in  arreai  and  the  bndlord  was 
entitled  to  re-enter  lor  non-payment.  Tbcsc  provisions  are 
■till  in  force,  but  advantage  I)  now  mote  generally  taken  ot  the 
fummary  judgmem  procedure  iniroduced  by  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Order  J,  t.  6.).  This  procedure  may  be  adopted 
when  (s)  tbe  tenant's  term  has  eiplred.  {b)  or  has  been  duly 
determined  by  notice  (a  quit,  or  (f)  bjs  become  liable  to  Forfeiture 
for  non-payment  d[  rent,  and  applies  not  only  to  Ihc  tenant 
bul  to  persons  claiming  under  him.  Tbe  writ  is  ipcdally  en- 
dorsed with  the  plaintiH's  claim  lo  recover  the  land  with  or 
without  rent  or  mesne  profits,  and  summatT  judgment  obliined 
II  no  subslamiai  defence  is  disclosed.  Where  an  action  to 
recover  land  is  brought  against  the  tenant  by  a  person  chiming 
adveiKly  to  the  landlord,  tbe  tenant  b  bound,  under  penalty 
oirorlriting  the  value  of  three  yean'  impruved  or  rack  rent  of  the 
premises,  to  give  notice  to  the  hndtord  In  order  that  he  may 
appear  and  delend  bis  title-  Actions  for  the  rreovcry  ol  hnd, 
other  than  hnd  betenging  lo  spiritual  corporations  and  to  the 
crown,  ate  barred  In  i>  years  (Rial  Piopcny  Limitation  Acts 
tSj]  (i.  ig)  and  iS;)  (s.  r).  A  landlord  can  recover  pouesaion 
tn  Ihe  counly  court  (i-)  by  an  action  [or  the  recovery  of  posMstion, 
where  nciibei  ilie  value  of  the  premises  nor  the  rent  eicecds 
£iao  a  year,  and  the  tenant  is  holding  over  (Counly  Courts  Acts 
of  iSSS.a.  13a,  and  ri)oj,s.  3);  (ii.)  by  "an  action  of  ejectmenl," 
where  (a)  the  value  or  rent  of  the  premises  does  not  eicced 
£iao,  (6)  bill  B  year's  rent  is  in  amar.  and  (r)  no  suRkient 
dfatress  (see  Rent)  is  to  be  found  on  the  premises  (Act  of  rSSS, 
«.  rjg;  Act  olijoj.s.  3;  County  Court  Ruies  1903,  Ord.v,  rule  j). 
Where  a  lenini  at  a  rent  not  eiceeding  £10  1  year  of  premises 


at  will,  or  tgratetmnMeMMdiiCTTMn.n'BicaaoriKriecU, 

on  the  dctermlnatloa  or  expiration  of  Us  Interest,  to  deliver  tip 
possession,  tucb  posteislon  may  be  ftooversd  by  pnxecdinga 
before  justkes  under  the  Snail  Tencmaita  Recsnry  Ad  1S38, 
an  enactment  which  has  been  eitended  to  the  recovery  of  alloi- 
fflcnts.  Under  the  Dlstresi  lor  Rent  Act  1737,  and  ihe  Deserted 
Tenements  Act  rSi  7,  a  landlord  can  have  himself  put  by  the  order 
of  two  justices  Into  premiss  deserted  by  the  tenant  where  half 
a  year's  rent  fa  owing  and  no  sufficient  dlatteia  can  be  found. 

In  Itetand.  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  recorery  of  land  b 
regulated  by  the  Rules  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  iSc)r.  made  nndei 
the  Judicature. (Ireland)  Act  1877;  and  resemble*  that  el 
England.  Possession  may  l>e  recnveted  summarily  by  a  apedal 
indonemcnt  of  Ihe  writ,  as  In  England;  and  then  ant  analogous 
proviuODs  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  small  tcneinenls 
(see  Land  Act,  1S60  a,  B4  and  89).  The  law  with  regard  to 
the  ejectment  or  eviction  of  tenants  is  consolidated  by  the  Land 
Act  iS$o.    (See  ss.  si-M,  6S-71,  and  further  under  LaNDUMH 

In  Sattand,  Ihe  recovery  of  land  is  eflocted  by  an  anfcm  al 
"  removing  "  or  summary  ejection.  In  the  case  of  a  tenant 
"warning"  b  necessary  unless  be  Is  bound  by  his  lease  to 
remove  without  warning.  In  the  caae  al  posMison  without 
title,  or  a  title  merely  preearioiis,  no  warning  Is  needed.  A 
process  oF  removing  from  small  holdings  is 


for  by  Sherit  Courts  (Scothnd)  Acts  < 

In  the  United  Slates,  the  old  Englfah  1 
adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  w 


.of  01 


T,  disseisin  u  eject  mi 


It,  both 


om  an  action  ot  ejectment  is  bpooght  by  a 
ider  a  penalty,  as  in  England,  to  give-notice 
hndlord  in  order  that  he  may  appear  and 
defend  bis  title. 

In  FmttS  fov  the  landlord's  dahB  for  itnl  fa  fafa-ly  lecnred 
by  the  hypothec,  and  by  summary  powert  which  eilst  tor  the 
'  "  of  the  eHecls  of  defaulting  tenants.  Eviction  or  annut- 
f  a  lease  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  judicial 
Os.  The  Qvil  Code  deals  with  the  podtion  of  a  tenant 
In  ease  oF  the  sale  of  the  property  leased.  II  the  lease  is  by 
authentic  act  («ft  aHlkenlijat)  or  has  an  ascertained  date,  the 

reserved  on  the  lease  (art.  1743),  and  thenonfy  on  payment  of  an 

indemnity  (arts.  i^u-<JA7)-    II  the  lease  fa  not  by  authentic 

act,  or  has  not  an  ascertained  dale,  the  purchaser  is  not  Kable 

for  indemnity  (art.  1750).    TTie  tenant  ot  rural  lands  fa  bound 

'"  give  the  landlord  notice  ot  acts  of  usurpation  (art,  1768). 

lere  are  analogous  provisions  In  the  Qvil  Codes  of  Belgiunt 

rts.  1743  et  seq.),  Holland  (arts.  i«i],  1614),  Portugal  (art. 

7j);  and  see  the  German  Civil  Code  (arts.  535  et  leq.).    In 

my  of  the  colonies  there  are  slatntory  previsions  for  th« 

:ovety  of  land  or  premises  on  Ibe  lines  of  Englbh  law  {cf. 

itario  Rev  Stats.  t897  c  t/o  ss.  19  et  seq  ■  Manitoba,  Rev, 

Its  190J  c.  t903)      In  others  (e  [  New  Zealand,  Act.  No.  ss 

ligs  as.  17;  187   Brit  sh  Cohrmbia  Revised  Statutes,  1S07, 

iSi  Cvnnis  Ord  itof  r&ij)  iberebasbeenlegislatlou^milar 

Recovery  Act  1838. 


1*95)    foa    Lamdhrd  oW 


IjtuUerd  md  Ttut 


a  town  of  RuS! 
m  311  m  by  ra  ISE  of  the  to 
I  the  E.  toot  of  the  Vral  Mountains 
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^*  3<  E»,  at  an  althnde  of  S7Q  ft.  above  sea-kveL  It  k  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Urab.  Fop.  (1S60)  19,830;  (1897) 
55,488.  The  strceta  are  broad  and  rcgolar,  and  several  of  the 
houses  of  pafauial  proportions.  In  1834  Ekaterinburg  was  mode 
the  see  of  a  suflfrsgan  bishop  of  the  Orthodox  Gredc  Church. 
There  are  two  cathedrals — ^St  Catherine's,  founded  in  1758,  and 
that  of  the  Epiphany,  in  1774— and  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
opened  in  1853.  Ekaterinburg  is  the  seat  of  the  central  mining 
administration  of  the  Ural  region,  and  has  a  chemical  laboratory 
for  the  assay  of  goki,  a  mining  school,  the  Ural  Society  of 
Naturalists,  and  a  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory. 
Besides  the  government  mint  for  copper  coinage,  which  dates 
from  1735,  the  government  engineering  works,  and  the 
imperial  factory  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  malachite, 
jaH>er,  marble  porphyry  and  other  ornamental  stones,  the 
industrial  establishments  comprise  candle,  paper,  soap  and 
machinery  works,  floor  and  woollen  mills,  and  tanneries.  There  is 
a  lively  trade  in  cattle,  cercak,  iron,  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
and  colonial  products;  and  two  important  fairs  are  held  annually. 
Nearly  forty  gold  and  platinum  mines,  over  thirty  iron*works, 
and  numeious  other  factories  are  scattered  over  the  district, 
while  wheels^  travelling  boxes,  hardware,  boots  and  so  forth 
are  extensivdy  made  in  the  villages.  Ekaterinburg  took  its 
ori^n  from  the  miiBng  estabUshments  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  i73it  ^ukI  received  its  name  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  I.  Its  development  was  greatly  promoted  in  1763 
by  the  diyeiskiii  of  the  Siberian  highway  from  Vcrkhoturye  to 
this  plsfBi 

BKATBHINODAa,  a  town  of  South  Russb,  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  KubaA,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kubaft,  85  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Novo-rossjysk  on  the  railway  to  Rostov-on-Don, 
Aod  in  45*  3'  N*  and  38**  50^  Z.  It  is  badly  built,  on  a  swampy 
site  npowed  to  the  inundations  of  the  river;  and  its  houses, 
with  few  exceptions*  are  sligbt  structures  of  wood  and  plaster. 
Founaed  by  Catherine  II.  in  1794  on  the  site  of  an  old  town 
allod  Tmutamkan,  aa  a  small  fort  and  Cossack  settlement,  its 
population  grew  from  9620  in  x86o  to  65,697  in  1897.  It  has 
various  technical  schools,  an  experimental  fruit-farm,  a  military 
Sospital*  and  a  natural  h^iory  museum.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on,  especially  in  cereals. 

BKATERIN081AV,  a  government  of  south  Russia,  having  the 
governments  of  Poltava  and  Kharkov  on  the  N.,  the  territory 
of  the  Don  Cossacks  on  the  £.,  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  Taurida  on 
the  S.,  and  Kherson  on  the  W.  Area,  34,478  sq.  nu  'Its  suriace 
B  undulating  steppe^  sloping  gently  south  and  north,  with  a  few 
hills  reaching  isoo  ft.  in  thie  N.E.,  where  a  slight  swelling  (the 
Don  Hills)  compels  the  Don  to  ntake  a  great  curve  eastwards. 
Another  chain  of  hills,  to  which  the  eastward  bend  of  the  Dnieper 
is  due,  rises  In  the  west.  These  hills  have  a  crystalline  core 
(granitcsy  syenites  and  diorites),  while  the  surfsce  strata,  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Cretaoeous  and  Tertiary  format 
tioQS.  The  government  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  in  coal*^ 
the  mines  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  Donets  «oal6eld^ron  ores, 
fireclay  and  rock-salt,  and  eveiy  yea^  the  mining  output  increases 
in  quantity,  especially  of  •  coal  aild  iron.  GnnJte,  limestone, 
grindstonct  slate,  wUh  ^phi^  auuiganeso^nd  mercury  aro 
found.  The  gjQvemmeni  is  drained  by  ihe  Dnieper,,  the  Dmi  and 
their  tribqtarics  (e.{.  the  Donets  and  Vokhya)  and  by  several 
affluents  (eg.  the  Kahnius)  of  the  Sea  of  .Axov.  The  soU  is  the 
fertile  black  earth,  but  theoopsocEasionally  suffer  from  drought, 
the  avcfage  annual  rainfall  being  only  15  in.  Fonsts  ate  scarce. 
Pop.  (r86o)  1,138,7  SO>J  (1897)  3,118,946,  chiefly  Little  Russians, 
with.  Groat  Rii|si«ns,  Grasks  (48,740),.  (Germans  (801,979), 
Rumanians  and  a  few  gypeioB.  Jews  constitute  4*7%  of  the 
population.    The  eMim4ied  popuhition  in  1906  was  3,708,700^ 

Wheat  and  other  ceteab  are  extensively  gnum;  other  note- 
worthy crops  are  potatoes^  tobacco  and  grapes.  Nearly  40,000 
persons  find  oocupatmft  in  factories,  the  most  imporant  being 
icon-works  and  agrkukval  machinery  works,  though  there  are 
also  tobacco,  glass,  soap  and  candlefactories, potteries,  tanneries 
and  breweries^  In  the  dirtricts  of  Mariopol  Um  making  of 
fiCricul(iur8il  implrrmnts  nnd  asachinery  iscsnisd  on  cxtoosivcly 


as  a  domestic  industry  In  the  viQsges.  Boes  are  kept  in  very  con* 
aiderablc  numbers.  Fishing  emptoys  many  persons  in  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper.  Cecals  are  esqjorted  in  larye  quantities  via 
the  Dnieper,  the  Sevastopol  railway,  and  the  port  of  MariupoL 
The  chief  towns  of  the  eight  districts,  with  their  populations  is 
1897,  are  Ekatcrinoslav  (135,55a  inhabitants  in  1900),  Alex- 
androvsk  (28,434)«  Bakhmut  (30,585),  Mariupol  (3t,J72), 
Novomoskovsk  (x  3,86a),  Pavlogpnul  (17,188),  Shivyanoierbsk 
(3130),  and  Verkhnc-dnyeprovsk  (11,607). 

BKATBBOK^SLAV,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  baxdL  of  the  Dnieper  above 
the  rapids,  673  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Moscow,  in  48*  ax'  N.  and 
35*  4'  £.,  at  an  altitude  of  a  10  ft.  Pop.  (i86x)  18,881,  without 
suburbs;  (1900)  135,553.  If  the  suburb  of  Novyikoindak  be 
included,  the  town  extends  for  upwards  of  4  m.  along  the  river. 
The  oldest  part  lies  very  low  and  is  much  exposed  to  floods.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  towns  on  the  N.  W.  is  the  royal  village  of  Novyi- 
maidani  or  the  New  Factories.  The  bishop's  palace,  mining 
academy,  archaecdoglcal  museum  and  library  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  The  house  now  occupied  by  the  Nobles  Club 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  author  and  statesnuin  Potemkin, 
Ekaterinoslav  isa  npldly  growing  city,  with  a  number  of  technical 
schools,  and  is  an  important  depot  for  timber  floated  down  Uie 
Dnieper,  and  also  for  cereals.  Its  iron-works,  flour-miUs  and 
agricultural  machinery  works  give  occupation  to  over  5000 
poisons.  In  fact  since  1895  the  city  has  become  the  centre  of 
numerous  Franco-Belgian  Industrial  undertakings.  In  addition 
to  the  branches  just  mentioned,  there  are  tobacco  factories  and 
breweries.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  cereals, 
horses  and  wool,  there  being  three  annual  fairs.  On  the  site  of 
the  city  there  formcriy  stood  the  Polish  caitic  of  Koindak,  built 
in  X635,  and  destroyed  by  the  Cossacks.  The  existing  city  5%-as 
founded  by  Potemkln  in  1786,  and  in  the  following  year  Catherine 
II.  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  cathedral,  though  it  was  not 
actually  built  until  1830-1835.  On  the  south  side  of  it »  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  empress,  put  up  In  1846.  Paul  I.  changed  the  name 
of  the  city  to  Novo-rossiysk,  but  the  original  name  was  restored 
in  i8oa. 

BKHOF.  KONRAD  (r720-X778),  (German  actor,  was  bom  in 
Hamburg  on  the  12th  of  August  1720.  In  r739  he  became  a 
member  of  Jobann  Friedrich  Sch<}nemann'ii  (X704-Z782)  company 
in  LQneburg,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  15th 
of  January  1740  as  Xiphares  in  Radnc*s  MUhridott.  From 
175X  the  SchGnemann  company  performed  mainly  in  Hamburg 
and  at  Schwcrin,  where  Duke  Christian  Louis  II.  of  Mecklcnburg- 
Schwerin  made  them  comedians  to  the  court.  During  this 
period  Ekhof  founded  a  theatrical  academy,  which,  though 
short-lived,  was  of  great  importance  in  helping  to  raise  the 
standard  of  Gctman  acting  and  the  status  of  German  actors. 
In  1757  Ekhof  left  SchOnemann  to  join  Franz  Schuch*s  company 
at  Danxig;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Hamburg,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  two  other  actors,  he  succeeded  SchOncmann  in 
the  direction  of  the  company.  He  resigned  this  position,  however, 
in  favour  of  H.  G^  Koch,  with  whom  he  acted  until  1764,  when 
he  joined  K.  E.  Ackermann's  company.  In  X767  was  founded 
the  National  Theatre  at  Hamburg,  made  famous  by  Lessing's 
Hdmhttrgiseki  ffrnmahirgie,  and  Ekhof  was  the  leading  member 
of  the  company.  After  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  Ekhof  was 
for  a  time  in  Weimar,  and  ulttmatdy  becatne  co-director  of  the 
new  court  theatre  at  Oytha.  This,  the  first  permanently  estab- 
lidied  theatre  in  Germany,  was  opened  on  the  and  of  October 
1775.  Ekhof's  reputation  was  now  at  its  height;  Goethe  called 
him  the  only  German  tragic  actor;  and  in  1777  he  acted  with 
(joethe  and  Duke  Charies  Aui^stos  at  a  private  performance 
at  Weimar,  dining  afterwards  with  the  poet  at  the  ducal  tabic. 
He  died  on  the  x6th  of  June  1778.  His  versatility  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  Molidre 
he  was  no  less  successful  than  in  the  tragedies  of  Lcssing  and 
Shakespeare.  He  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  an 
unsurpassed  exponent  of  naturalness  on  the  stage;  and  In  this 
respect  he  has  been  not  unfarrly  compared  with  Garrick.  T!is 
fame,  however,  was  rapidly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Friedrich  U.  L. 
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Schrdder.   Hjs  liteniy  efforts  wcxe  chiefly  confined  to  tnuisla* 
tions  from  French  authors. 

Soe  H.  Uhde,  tnography  or  Ekhof  in  vol.  tv.  or  Der  nene  Plulareh 
(1876).  and  J.  Rttcchncr,  K.  Ekkojs  Lebeu  und  Wirken  (1872).  Also 
H.  Dcvrient,  /.  F,  Schdntmann  und  seine  SthauspieiergeseUsclioft 

(I8W)- 

EKRON  (better,  as  in  the  Scptuagint  and  Josephus,  Accaron, 
*AMap^),  a  Toyid  city  of  the  Philistines  commonly  identified 
with  the  modem  Syrian  village  of  'Mfitt  $  m.  from  Ramlch, 
on  the  southern  shipe  of  a  low  ridge  separating  the  plain  of 
Philistia  from  Sharon.  It  Uy  inland  and  off  the  main  line  of 
traffic  Though  included  by  the  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  oC  Judab,  and  mentioned  in  Judges  xix.  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  Dan,  it  was  in  Philistine  possession  in  the  days  of 
Samueli  and  apparently  maintained  its  independence.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  i^rrative  of  the  Hebrew  text,  here  differing  from  the 
Greek  text  and  Joscphus  (which  read  Askelon),  it  was  the  last 
tQ,wn  to  which  the  ark  waa  transferred  before  iu  restoration  to 
the  Israelites.  Its  maintenance  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal  Zebub 
is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  i  From  Assyrian  inscriptions  it  has 
been  galbored  that  Padi,  king  of  £kron,  was  for  a  time  the 
vassal  of  Hezckiah  of  Judah,  but  regained  his  independence 
when  the  latter  was  hard  presncd  by  Sennacherib.  A  notice  of 
its  history  in  147  B.C.  is  found  in  i  Mace.  x.  89;  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  A.D.  70  it  was  settled  by  Jews.  At  the  time  of  the 
crusades  it  was  still  a  large  village.  Recently  a  Jewish  agri- 
cultural colony  has  been  settled  there.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud,  and  in  the  absence  of  visible  remains  of  antiquity,  the 
identification  of  the  site  is  questionable.  The  neighbourhood 
IS  fertile.  (R.A.S.M.) 

ELABUOA.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vyatka, 
on  the  Kama  river,  201  m.  by  steamboat  down  the  Volga  from 
Kazan  and  then  up  the  Kama.  It  has  flour-mills,  and  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  exporting  com.  Pop.  (1897)  9776. 

The  famous  Ananiynskiy  MogUnik  (burial-pbcc)  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kama,  5  m,  above  the  town.  It  was  discovered 
in  1858,  was  excavated  by  Alabin,  Lerch  and  Nevostmyev, 
and  has  since  supplied  extremely  valuable  collections  belonging 
to  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages.  It  consisted  of  a  mound, 
about  500  fL  in  circumference,  adorned  with  decorated  stones 
(which  have  disappeared),  and  contained  an  inner  wall,  65  ft. 
in  circumference,  made  of  uncemented  stone  flags.  Nearly 
fifty  skeletons  were  discovered,  mostly  lying  upon  charred  logs, 
surroxmded  with  cinerary  urns  filled  with  partially  burned 
bones.  A  great  variety  of  bronze  decorations  and  glazed  day 
pearls  were  strewn  round  the  skeletons.  The  knives,  daggers 
and  arrowpoints  are  of  slate,  bronze  and  iron,  the  last  two  being 
very  rough  iroiialions  of  stone  Implements.  One  of  the  flags 
bore  the  image  of  a  man,  without  moustaches  or  beard,  dressed 
in  a  costume  and  helmet  recalling  those  of  the  Circassians. 

BLAM •  the  name  given  in  the  Bible  to  the  province  of  Persia 
called  Susiana  by  the  classical  geographers,  from  Susa  or  Shushan 
its  capital.  In  one  passage,  however  (Ezra  iv.  9),  it  is  confined 
to  Elymais,  the  north-western  part  of  the  province,  and  its 
inhabitants  distinguished  from  those  of  Shushan,  which  else- 
where (Dan.  viil.  2)  is  placed  in  Elam.  Slrabo  (xv.  3.  13,  &c.) 
makes  Susiana  a  part  of  Persia  proper,  but  a  comparison  of  his 
account  with  those  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  i,  &c.)  and  other  writers 
would  limit  it  to  the*  mountainous  district  lo  the  east  of  Baby* 
Ionia,  lying  between  the  Oroatis  and  the  Tigris,  and  stretching 
from  India  lo  the  Persian  Gulf.  Along  with  this  mountainous 
district  went  a  fertile  low  tract  of  country  on  the  western  side, 
which  also  included  the  marshes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  and  the  north-eastern  coast  land  of  the  Gulf.  This  low 
tract,  though  producing  large  quantities  of  grain,  was  intensely 
hot  In  summer;  the  high  regions,  however,  were  cool  and  well 
watered. 

The  whole  country  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
agglutinative  dialects  for  the  most  part,  though  the  western 
districts  were  occupied  by  Semites.  Strabo  (xi.  13. 3, 6),  quoting 
from  Nearchus,  seems  to  include  the  Susians  under  the  Elymaeans, 
whom  he  associates  with  the  Uxii.  and  places  on  the  frontiers 


of  Persia  and  Susa;  but  Flinr  man  correctly  makes  the  Bnlaetn 
the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  El]rmais  (NM,  vi,  }9-3i). 
The  Uxii  are  described  as  a  robber  tribe  in  the  moantains 
adjacent  to  Media,  and  their  name  is  apparently  to  be  identified 
with  the  title  given  to  the  whole  of  Susiana  In  the  Penian 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  Uwcja^  ix,  **  Aborigines."  Uwaja  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  Khuxistan,  though  Mordtmann 
would  derive  the  latter  from  jy^  **  a  sugar-xced."  Immediately 
bordering  on  the  Perrians  were  the  Amardians  or  Mardians, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  KhapirtI  (Khatamtl,  according  to  Scheil), 
the  name  given  to  Susiana  in  the  Nco-Susian  texts.  KhapirtI 
appears  as  Apir  in  the  inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir,  which  fix  the 
looility  of  the  district.  Passing  over  the  Messabatae,  who 
inhabited  a  valley  which  may  perhqis  be  the  modem  MAh- 
Sabadan,  as  well  as  .the  level  district  of  Yainutbal  or  Yatbur 
which  separated  Elam  from  Babylonia,  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  Characene,  Cabandene,  Corbiana  and  CaMene  mentioned 
by  dassical  authors,  we  come  to  the  fourth  principal  tribe  of 
Susiana,  the  Clssii  (Aescfa.  Pers,  16;  Strabo  xv.  5.  7)  or  Cossaci 
(Strabo  xL  s«  6»  >vi.  n.  17;  Art.  tnd,  40;  Polyb.  ▼.  S4i  &c.), 
the  Kassi  of  the  cundfonn  inscriptions.  So  Important  were  they, 
that  the  whole  of  Susiana  was  sometimes  called  Qssia  after 
them,  as  by  Herodotus  (lii.  91 »  v.  49,  ftc).  In  fact  Susiana 
was  only  a  late  luune  for  the  country,  dating  from  the  time 
when  Susa  had  been  made  a  capital  of  the  Penian  empire.  In 
the  Sumerian  texts  of  Babylonia  it  was  called  Numma,  **  the 
Highhuids,"  of  which  Elamtu  or  Elamu,  **  Elam,"  was  the 
Semitic  translation.  Apart  from  Susa,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  country  was  Ansan  (Anshan,  contracted  Asaan), 
where  the  native  population  maintained  itself  unaffected  1^ 
Semitic  intrusion.  The  exact  position  of  Anxan  is  still  disputed, 
but  it  probably  included  originally  the  site  of  Susa  and  was 
distinguished  from  it  only  when  Susa  became  the  teat  of  ■ 
Semitic  govemment.  In  the  lexical  tablets  Anxan  is  given 
as  the  equivalent  of  Elamtu,  and  the  native  kings  entitle  them- 
selves kings  of  **  Anxan  and  Susa,"  as  well  as  "  pibiccs  of  the 
KhapirtL" 

The  principal  mountains  of  Elam  were  on  the  north,  called 
Charbonus  and  Cambalidus  by  Pliny  (vi.  97,  31),  and  bdong* 
ing  to  the  Parachoathras  chain.  There  were  numerous  rivets 
flowing  into  either  the  Tigris  or  the  Peisian  Gulf.  The  most 
important  were  the  Ulai  or  Eulaeus  (Kiram)  with  its  tributary 
the  Paaitigris,  the  Cheaspes  (Kerkkak),  the  Coprates  (river  of 
Diz  called  ItitC  in  the  inscriptions),  the  Hed)^hon  or  Hedypnus 
iJerrdM)*  and  the  Croatis  {JJindyan^t  besides  the  monumental 
Surappi  and  Ukni,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  Hedypbon 
and  Choatis,  which  fell  into  the  sea  in  the  marshy  region  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  Shushan  or  Susa,  the  capital  now  marked 
by  the  ntounds  of  Skuskf  stood  near  the  junction  of  the  Chocopcs 
and  Eulaeus  (see  Susa);  and  Badaca,  Madaktu  in  the  Inscrip* 
tions,  lay  between  the  Skapur  and  the  river  of  DiM,  Among  the 
other  chkf  cities  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  may  be  named 
Naditu,  Khaltemaa,  Din-sar,  Bnbilu,  Bit-imbi,  Khidalu  and 
Nagitu  on  the  aea^xNOt.  Here,  In  fact*,  hiy  some  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  towns,  the  sites  of  which  have,  however,  been 
removed  inland  by  the  silting  up  of  the  shore.  J.  de  Morgan's 
excavations  at  Susa  have  thrown  a  flood  of  li^t  on  the  early 
history  of  Elam  and  its  relations  to  Bal^lon.  The  earliest  settle* 
ment  there  goes  back  to  neolithic  times,  but  ft  was  already  a 
fortified  city  when  Elam  was  conquered  by  Sargon  of  Akkad 
(3800  B.c)  and  Susa  became  the  seat  of  a  Babylonian  viceroy. 
From  this  time  onward  for  many  oenturias  it  continued  under 
Semitic  suacrainty,  its  high-priests,  also  called  "  Chief  Envoys 
of  Elam,  Sippara  and  Susa,"  bearing  sometimes  Semitic,  some- 
times native  "  Anxanite  "  names.  One  of  the  kingsof  the  dynasty 
of  Ur  built  at  Susa.  Before  the  rise  of  the  first  Dyhasty  of 
Babylon, -however,  Elam  had  recovered  its  independence,  and 
in  2280  B.C.  the  Elamite  king  Kuiur-Nakhkhunte  made  a  raid 
in  Babyloiua  and  carried  away  from  Erech  the  image  of  the 
goddess  Nanft.  The  monuments  of  many  of  his  successors  have 
been  discovered  by  de  Morgan  and  tbeir  inscriptions  deciphered 
by  V,  Scheil     One  oC  them  was  defeat^  by  Anmi-iadoq 
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of  Babjrfeiiia  (c  noo  b.c),  anotber  would  have  been  the 
Cbcdor-bomer  (Ktitor-Lefunar)  of  Genesis  liv.  One  of  the 
ficntcst  builden  among  them  was  Untaa-GAL  (the  pronimdation 
of  the  second  element  in  the  name  is  uncertain).  About  1330 
B.&  Khnrba-tila  wss  captured  by  Kuxi-gaka  UL,  the  Kassite 
king  of  Babylonia,  bnt  a  faUer  prince  lUdin*Khutnttaa  avenged 
his  defeat,  and  S«trak<Nakhkhunte  (isao  bjC.)  carried  fire  and 
sword  throngh  Babylonia,  slew  its  king  2Sasiama-som«iddin  and 
carried  away  a  stela  of  Naram^tn  and  the  famoiis  code  of  laws 
of  Khammurabi  from  Sippara,  as  well  ss  a  stda  of  Manistusu 
from  Akfcuttiun  or  Akkad.  He  also  oooqoeied  the  land  of 
Aannnnak  and  carried  off  from  Padan  a  stela  belonging  to  a 
refugee  from  Malatia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  who  was 
followed  on  the  throne  by  his  brother,  one  of  the  great  builders  of 
Elam.  In  7 so  ».c«  Umbadaia  was  king  of  Elam;  Khumban* 
igas  was  his  successor  in  742  b.c.  In  720  b.c.  the  latter  prince 
met  the  Assyrians  under  Sergon  at  Dur-ili  in  Yamutbal,  and 
though  Sargon  claims  a  victory  the  result  was  that  Babylonia 
recovered  its  independence  under  Merodach-baladan  and  the 
Assyrian  forces  were  driven  north.  From  this  time  forward  it 
was  against  Assyria  instead  ol  Babylonia  that  Elam  found 
itself  compelled  to  .exert  its  strength,  and  Elamite  policy  was 
directed  towards  fomenting  revolt  in  Babylonia  and  assisting  the 
Babylonians  in  their  struggle  with  Assyria.  In  7 16  b.c.  Khumban- 
igas  died  and  was  followed  by  his  nephew,  Sutruk-Nakhkbunte. 
He  failed  to  make  head  against  the  Assyrians;  the  frontier  cities 
were  taken  by  Sargon  and  Merodacb-baladan  was  left  to  his 
fate.  A  few  yerna  later  (704  b.c.)  the  combined  forces  of  Elam 
and  Babylonia  were  overthrown  at  Kis,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Kassites  were  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Elamite  king 
was  dethroned  and  imprisoned  in  700  b.c.  by  his  brother  Khallusu, 
who  six  years  later  marched  into  Babylonia,  captured  the  son  of 
Sennacherib,  whom  his  father  had  placed  there  as  king,  and  raised 
a  nominee  of  his  own,  Nergal-yusczib,  to  the  throne.  Khallusu 
was  murdered  in  694  B.C.,  after  seeing  the  ouritlmc  part  of  his 
dominions  invaded  by  the  Assyrians.  His  successor  Kudur> 
Nakhkhunte  invaded  Babylonia;  he  was  repulsed,  however, 
by  Sennacherib,  34  of  his  cities  were  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
fled  from  Madaktu  to  Khidalu.  The  result  was  a  revolt  in  which 
he  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  ten  months.  His  brother  Umman- 
menan  at  once  collected  allies  and  prepared  for  resistance  to  the 
Assyrians.  But  the  terrible  defeat  at  Khalule  broke  his  power; 
be  was  attacked  by  paralysis  shortly  afterwards,  and  Khumbar 
Khaldaa  U.  followed  him  on  the  throne  (689  b.c.).  The  new  king 
endeavoured  to  gain  Assyrian  favow  by  putting  to  death  the 
son  of  Merodacb-baladan,  but  was  himself  murdered  by  his 
brothers  Uruki  and  Teumman  (681  B.C.),  the  first  of  whom 
seized  the  crown.  On  his  death  Teumman  succeeded  and  almost 
immediately  provoked  a  quarrel  with  Assur-bani-pal  by  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  his  nephews  who  had  uken  refuge  at  the 
Assyrian  court.  The  Assyrians  pursued  the  Elamite  army  to 
Susa,  where  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulaeus,  in 
which  the  Elamitet  were  defeated,  Teumman  captured  and  slain, 
and  Umman-igas,  the  son  of  Uruki,  made  king,  his  younger 
brother  Tammaritu  being  given  the  district  of  Khidalu.  Umman* 
Igas  afterwards  assisted  in  the  revolt  of  Babylonia  under  Samas- 
suffl-yukin,  hot  his  nephew,  a  second  Tammaritu,  raised  a 
rebdUon  against  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  cut  of!  his  head 
and  ieiaed  the  crown.  Tammaritu  nurched  to  Babylonia; 
wbfle  there,  his  officer  Inda-bigas  made  himself  master  of  Susa 
and  drove  Tammaritu  to  the  coast  whence  he  fled  to  Assur-bani* 
paL  Inda-bigas  was  himself  overthrown  and  slain  by  a  new 
pietcndcr,  Khumba-Khaldas  III.,  who  was  opposed,  however, 
by  three  other  rivals,  two  of  whom  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains  until  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  when 
Tammaritu  was  first  restored  and  then  imprisoned,  Elam  being 
utteriy  devasuted.  The  return  of  Khumba-Khaldas  led  to  a 
irtth  Assyrian  invasion;  the  Elamite  king  fled  from  Madaktu 
to  Dur-undasi;  Susa  and  other  cities  were  taken,  and  the 
Elamite  army  almost  exterminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Itite 
The  whole  country  was  reduced  to  a  desert,  Susa  was  plundered 
and  raaed  to  the  ground,  the  royal  sepulchres  wcit  dcsecnted, 


and  the  images  of  the  gods  and  of  33  kings  *'  hi  silver,  goM, 
broBse  and  alabaster,"  weve  carried  away.  All  this  nrast  have 
happened  about  640  b.c  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
Elam  was  occupied  by  the  Persian  Teispes,  the  forefather  of 
Cyrus,  who,  accordingly,  like  his  immediate  successors,  is  caUed* 
in  the  inscriptions  '*  king  of  Anzan,"  Susa  onoe  more  became 
a  capital,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Fenian  empire  re- 
mahiied  one  of  the  three  seats  of  govemmeat,  its  language, 
the  Neo-Susian,  ranking  with  the  Perrian  of  Penepolis  and  the 
Semitic  of  Bab^n  as  an  official  tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Darius, 
however,  the  Sushinians  attempted  to  revolt,  first  under  Assina  > 
or  Atrina,  the  son  of  Umbadara,  and  later  under  Martiya,  the  son 
of  Issaittsakfia,  who  called  himself  Immanes;  but  they  gradually 
became  completely  Aryanised,  and  their  anlutinative  dialects 
were  suppUnted  by  the  Aryan  Persian  from  the  south-east. 

Elam,  "  the  land  of  the  cedxr-foiest,"  with  iu  enchanted 
trees,  figured  largely  in  Babylonian  mythology,  and  one  of  the 
adventures  of  the  hero  Gil^mesh  was  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant  Khumbaba  who  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  it.  A  list  of  the 
EUmite  deities  is  given  by  Assur-bani-pal;  at  the  head  of  them 
was  Itt-Susinak,  **  the  lord  of  the  Susians,"-— a  title  which  went 
back  to  the  age  of  Babylonian  suzerainty, — whose  image  and 
oracle  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane.  Nakhkhunte, 
according  to  Scheil,  was  the  Sun-goddess,  and  Lagamar,  whose 
name  enters  into  that  of  Chedorlaomer,  was  borrowed  from 
Semitic  Babylonia, 

See  W.  K.  Loftus,  CkaUan  and  Siuiana  (ito?);  A.  Billerheck, 
Susa  (1893);  J  de  Motgan,  Mimoirta  4$  la  DiUtatiam  m  i'tru 
(9  vol*.,  1899-1906}.  (A.  H.  S.)  , 

BLAND  ("*elk),  the  Dutch  name  for  the  largest  of  the  South 
African  antelopes  {Taurotraiut  oryx)^  a  spedes  near  akin  to  the 
kudu,  but  with  horns  present  in  both  sexes,  and  their  spiral 
much  closer,  being  in  fact  screw-like  instead  of  corkscrew-like. 
There  is  also  a  large  dewlap,  while  old  bulb  have  a  thick  forelock. 
In  the  typical  southern  form  the  body.€olour  is  wholly  pale 
fawn,  but  north  of  the  Orange  river  the  body  Is  marked  by 
narrow  vertical  white  lines,  thia  race  being  kiwwn  aa  T,  oryx 
fiHngshntL  In  Senegambia  the  genus  is  represented  by  T. 
derbianuti  a  much  buger  animal,  with  a  darh  neck;  while  in  the 
Bahr-el-Ghaaal  district  there  is  a  gigantic  local  race  of  this  species 
(r.  derbianus  giganteus).  (R,  L.^) 

BLASnCITY.  X.  Elasticity  is  the  property  of  recovery  of 
an  origfaial  size  or  shape.  A  body  of  which  Use  size,  or  shape. 
Of  both  siae  and  shape,  have  been  altered  by  the  apii^ication  of 
forces  may,  and  generally  does,  tend  to  return  to  ita  previoua 
size  and  shape  when  the  forces  cease  to  act.  Bodies  which 
exhibit  this  tendency  are  said  to  be  dasiic  (from  Greek,  UkaitmM, 
to  drive).  All  bodies  are  more  or  less  elastic  §b  rei^rds  siae; 
and  all  solid  bodies  are  more  or  less  elaatic  as  regards  shape. 
For  example:  gas  contained  in  a  vessel,  ^^ch  is  closed  by  a 
puton,  can  be  compressed  by  additional  pressure  appUed  to  the 
piston;  but,  when  the  addiUonal  pressure  is  removed,  the  gas 
expands  and  drives  the  piston  outwards.  For  a  second  example; 
a  steel  bar  hanging  vertically,  and  loaded  with  one  ton  for  each 
square  inch  of  its  sectional  area,  will  have  its  length  increased  by 
about  seven  one-hundredHhousandths  of  .itself,  and  its  sectional 
area  diminished  by  about  half  as  much;  and  it  wiU  spring  back 
to  its  original  length  and  secUonal  area  when  the  load  is  gradually 
removed.  Such  changes  of  size  and  shape  in  bodies  subjected 
to  forces,  and  the  recovery  of  the  original  size  and  shape  when 
the  forces  cease  to  act,  become  conspicuous  when  the  bodica 
have  the  forma  of  thin  wires  or  planks;  and  these  properties 
of  bodies  in  such  forms  are  utilized  in  the  construction  of  sprint 
bahuices,  carriage  springs,  buffers  and  so  on. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  haii^spring  of  a  watch  can  be 
coiled  and  uncoiled  millions  of  times  a  year  for  several  years 
without  losing  its  elasticity;  yet  the  same  spring  can  have  ita 
shape  permanently  altered  by  forces  which  are  much  greatcs 
than  those  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  motion  of  the  watck# 
The  incompleteness  of  the  recovery  froo  the  effects  of  great 
forces  is  as  important  a  fact  as  the  practical  completeness  of 
the  recovery  from  the  effccU  of  comparative^  saaU  forces. 
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The  (act  is  referred  to  m  the  dkUaction  between  "  perfect  V 
and  **  isi^rfoct "  elasticity;  and  the  limiution  which  most 
be  impoiod  upon  the  forces  in  order  that  the  elasticity  may  be 
perfect  leads  to  the  investigation  of  "Hmiu  of  elasticity'* 
<sce  fi5  3^1  3'  below).  Sted  pianoforte  wire  is  perfectly  elastic 
^thin  rather  wide  limits,  ^ass  within  rather  narrow  limits; 
building  stone,  cement  and  cast  iron  am>eax  not  to  be  perfectly 
clastic  within  any  limits,  however  narrow.  When  the  limits  of 
elasticity  arc  not  exceeded  no  injury  is  done  to  a  material  or 
structure  by  the  action  of  the  forces.  The  strength  or  weakness 
ol  a  material,  and  the  safety  or  insecurity  of  a  structure,  are  thus 
doscly  related  to  the  elasticity  of  the  matciial  and  to  the  change 
of  sise  or  shape  of  the  struaure  when  subjected  to  forces.  The 
'*  sdcnce  of  elasticity  **  is  occupied  with  the  more  abstract  side 
of  thb  ndation,  via.  with  the  effects  that  arc  produced  in  a  body 
of  definite  sise,  shape  and  constitution  by  definite  forces;  the 
"  sdcnce  of  the  strength  of  materials  *'  is  occupied  with  the 
more  concrete  side,  viz.  with  the  application  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  science  of  etastidty  to  practical  questions  of 
strength  and  safety  (see  Strengtii  ov  HaTEaiAts). 

a.  Stress. — ^Every  body  that  we  know  anything  about  is 
always  under  the  action  of  forces.  Every  body  upon  which 
we  can  experiment  is  subject  to  the  force  of  gravity,  and  must, 
for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  be  supported  by  other  forces. 
Such  forces  arc  usually  applied  by  way  of  pressure  upon  a 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body;  and  such  pressure  is  eacrted 
by  another  body  in  contact  with  the  first.  The  supported  body 
e«nrt8  an  equal  and  opposite  pressure  upon  the  supporting  body 
across  the  portion  of  surface  which  is  common  to  the  two.  The 
stfne  thing  is  true  of  two  portions  of  the  same  body.  If,  lor 
cacample,  we  consider  the  two  portions  into  which  a  body  is 
divided  by  a  (geometrical)  horizontal  plane,  we  condude  that 
the  lower  portion  supports  the  upper  portion  by  pressure  across 
the  plane,  and  the  upper  portion  presses  downwards  upon  the 
lower  portion  with  an  equal  pressure.  The  pressure  is  still 
exerted  when  the  plane  is  not  horizontal,  and  its  direction  may 
be  obliqudy  incUncd  to,  or  tangential  to,  the  plane.  A  more 
precise  meaning  is  given  to  "  pressure  "  below.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of  forces:  forces  such  as 
the  force  of  gravity,  which  act  all  through  a  body,  and  forces 
such  as  pressure  applied  over  a  surface.  The  former  are  named 
**  body  forces  "  or  *'  volume  forces,"  and  the  latter  '*  surface 
tractions."  The  actioa  between  two  portions  of  a  body  separated 
by  a  geometrical  surface  is  of  the  nature  of  surface  traction. 
Body  forces  ore  ultimatdy,  when  the  volumes  upon  which  ibey 
act  are  small  enough,  proportional  to  the  voluaites;  surface 
tractions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ultimatdy,  when  the  surfaces 
across  which  they  act  are  small  enough,  proportional  to  these 
surUees.  Surface  tractions  are  always  exerted  by  one  body 
upon  another,  or  by  one  part  of  a  body  upon  another  part, 
across  a  surface  of  contact;  and  a  surface  traction  is  always 
to  be  regarded  aa  one  aspect  of  a  "  stress,"  that  is  to  say  of  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces;  for  an  equal  traction  is  always 
exerted  by  the  second  body,  or  part,  upon  the  first  across  the 
surface. 

3.  The  proper  method  of  estimating  and.  specifying  stress  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  its  character  is  necessarily  roathe- 
maticai  The  magnitudes  of  the  sivface  tractions  which  compose 
a  stress  are  estimated  as  so  much  force  (in  dynes  or  tons)  per 
unit  of  area  (per  sq.  cm.  or  per  sq.  in.)*  The  traction  across  an 
assigned  plane  at  sa  assigned  point  is  measuccd  by  the  mathe^ 
maticai  limit  of  the  fraction  F/S,  where  F  denotes  the  numerical 
measure  of  the  force  exerted  across  a  small  portion  of  the  plane 
containing  the  point,  and  S  denotes  the  numericsl  measure 
of  the  area  of  this  portion,  and  the  limit  is  taken  by  diminishing 
S  indefinitely.  The  traction  may  act  as  *'  tension,"  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  bar  supported  at  its 
upper  end  and  hanging  vertically,  or  as  "pressure,"  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  a  iiorizontsi  section  of  a  bk>ck  resting  00 
a>  horisontal  plane,  or  again  it  may  act  obliquely  or  even 
tangenttiMy  to  the  separating  plane.  Normal  tractions  are 
reckoned  as  positive  when  they  are  tensions,  negatiw  when 


they  are  pressures.    Taagenthd  tractioBa  are  often  eOM 

'^shears"  (see  §  7  bdow).    Oblique  tractions  can  always 

be  resolved,  by  the  vector  law,  into  normal  and  tangential 

tractions.    In  a  fhtid  at  rest  the  traction  across  any  plane  at 

any  point  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  acts  as  pressure.    For  the 

complete  specification  of  the  **  state  of  stress  "  at  any  point  of  a 

body,  we  shouki  require  to  know  the  normal  and  tangential 

components  of  the  traction  across  every  plane  drawn  through 

the  point.    Fortunatdy  this  reqaiement  can  be  very  much 

simplified  (see  {(  6,  7  bdow). 

4.  In  gcneial  let  »  denote  the  diiectkm  of  the  normal  diawn  In  a 
specified  aeaae  to  a  plane  drawn  tiuougb  a  pdnt  O  of  a  body:  and 
let  T»  denote  the  traction  exerted  acroes  the  plane,  at  the  point  O, 
by  the  portion  of  the  body  towards  which  9  is  drawn  upon  the 
remaining  portion.  Then  T9  is  a  vector  quantity,  which  has  a  definite 
magnitude  (estimated  a«  above  by  the  limit  of  a  f lactioo  of  the  form 
F/S)  and  a  definite  direction.  It  can  be  spedficd  coraptetdv  by  its 
components  Xr»  Yn  Zy,  referred  to  fixed  rectangular  axes  of  x,  y,  s. 
When  the  direction  of  r  is  that  of  the  axis  of  x,  in  the  positive  sense, 
the  components  are  denoted  by  X*.  Y«,  Z«;  and  a  droilar  notatioa 
11  used  when  the  direction  of  » is  that  of  y  or  s,  the  su£Bx  a  bdng 
replaced  by  y  or  a. 

$.  Every  body  about  which  #e  know  anything  is  always  in  a 
state  of  stress,  that  is  to  say  there  are  always  internal  forces 
acting  between  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  these  forces  are 
exerted  as  surftue  tractions  across  geometrical  surfisoca  drawn  in 
the  body.  The  body,  and  each  part  of  the  body,  moves  under 
the  action  of  a!I  the  forces  (body  forces  and  surface  tractions) 
which  are  exerted  upon  it;  or  remains  at  rest  if  these  forces  am 
in  equilibrium.  This  result  is  expressed  analytically  by  means 
of  certain  equations— the  **  equations  of  motion  "  or  **  equations 
of  equilibrium  "  of  the  body. 

Let  p  denote  the  density  of  the  body  at  any  point,  X,  Y,  Z.  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  s  of  the  body  forces,  esti- 
mated as  so  much  foroe  per  unit  of  mass;  farther  let  /«,  /«,/«  denote 
the  components,  parallel  to  the  same  axes,  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
particle  which  is  momentarily  at  the  point  (x,  y,  2).  llie  equations 
of  motion  express  the  result  that  the  rates  of  duinee  of  the  momentum, 
and  of  the  moment  of  momentum,  of  any  portion  of  the  body  aire 
those  due  to  the  action  of  all  the  fovees  exerted  upon  the  portion 
by  other  bodies,  or  by  other  portions  of  the  same  body.  For  the 
cnanges  of  momentum,  we  have  three  equations  of  the  type 

//pUr  dy  ds+JJX^mJJf^M  dy  ds,  (l) 

in  which  the  vdinne  integrations  are  taken  through  the  volume 
of  the  portion  of  the  bodyt  the  surface  integration  is  taken  over  its 
surface,  and  the  notation  Xp  is  that  of  }  4',  the  direction  of  r  being 
that  of  the  normal  to  this  surface  drawn  outwards.  For  the  diangce 
of  moment  of  momentum,  we  have  three  equatioas  of  the  ^rpe 

fffp(yZ'MY)dxdyds-\-Jf{yZ,^tY,)d5»ffjp{jf,'*-^,)dx dyU.  (a) 

The  equations  (i)  and  (?)  are  the  equations  of  motion  of  aiiy  kind  of 
body.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  are  obtained  by  rcpladhg  the 
right-hand  members  of  these  equations  by  xero. 

6.  These  equatioas  can  be  used  to  obtain  rdatioas  between^ the 
vahiesofXriY^  «  «  .  fo^  different  dir^onsr.  When  the  equations 
are  applied  to  a  very  small  volume,  it  appears  that  the  terms  ex- 

f pressed  by  surface  integrals  would,  unless  they  tend  to  zero  limits 
n  a  higher  order  than  the  areas  of  the  surfaces,  be  very  gneat  com- 
pared with  the  terms  expressed  by  volume  integssla  We  condude 
that  the  surfaor  tsactionson  the  portion  of  the  body  which  is  bwinded 
by  any  very  small  dosed  mirfacCr  arc  ultimately  in  equilibrium, 
when  this  result  is  interpreted  for  a  small  portion  in  the  shape  of  a 
tetrahedron,  having  three  of  its  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  co^ 
ordinate  axes,  it  leads  to  three  equations  of  the  type 

X,-X.cos(x.»)H.XrCOS(y,r)+X.oos(fcr),     .    (i) 
where  r  Is  the  direction  of  the  normal  (drawn  outwaids)  Co  the 


pressed  - .  -  .. 

result  b  interpreted  for  a  very  small  portion  In  the  shaoe  of  n  cubet 
having  its  edges  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  it  leads  to  the 

''"'""  Y.-Z..    Z.-X.    X,-Y.       .       .    W 

When  ve  substitute  in  the  general  equations  the  particular  results 
which  are  thus  obtained,  we  find  that  the  equations  of  motion  Uke 
such  forms  as 

and  the  equations  of  moments  are  satisfied  IdemieaUy.  The  «qua- 
tions  of  equilibrium  are  obtamed  by  repladag  the  riglH-haod 
membenby. 
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7.  A  itata  of  slNA  ia  wMch  the  traction  tcroM  any  pUae  of 
A  set  o£  parallel  planes  is  nonnal  to  the  pkne,  and  that  across 
any  perpendicular  plane  vanidics,  is  described  as  a  state  of 
"  simple  tension  '*  (*'  simple  pressure  "  if  the  traction  is  negative). 
A  state  of  stress  in  which  the  traction  across  any  plane  is  normal 
to  the  plane,  and  the  traction  is  the  same  for  all  planes  passing 
If  AT  through  any  point,  is  de- 

T [         T     scribed  as  a  state  of  "  uni- 

"1       ^  ^     '      ^      form  tension "  ("  uniform 

pressure  "  if .  the  traction 
is  negative).  Sometimes 
the  phrases  **  isotropic 
tension "  and  "  hydro- 
static pressure'*  are  used 
instead  of  "  uniform " 
tension  or  pressure.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  states,  simple  tension  and  uniform 
tension,  is  illustrated  in  fig.  1. 

A  state  of  stress  in  which  there  is  purely  tangential  traction 
on  a  plane,  and  no  normal  traction  on  any  perpendicular  plane, 
k  described  as  a  state  of  "  shearing  stress."  The  result  (a)  of 
I  6  risows  that  tangential  tractions  occur  in  pairs.  If,  at  any 
point,  there  is  tangential  traction,  in  any  direction,  on  a  plane 

parallel  to  this  direction, 
and  if  we  draw  through 
the  point  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of 
this  traction,  and  therefore 
containing  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane,  then  there 
is  equal  tangential  traction 
on  this  second  plane  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  to 
the  first  plane.  The  result 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  2,  where 
a  rectangular  block  Is  sub- 
jected on  two  opposite  faces 
to  opposing  tangential  trac- 


J* 
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Fig.  2. 


tions,  and  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  equal  tangential  tractions 
applied  to  two  other  faces. 

Through  any  point  there  always  pass  three  planes*  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  across  which  there  is  no  tangential 
traction.     These  planes  are  called  the  "principal  planes  of 


are 
stress,"  and  the  (normal)  tractions  across  them  the  "  principal 
stresses."  Lines,  usually  curved,  which  have  at  every  point  the 
direction  of  a  principal  stress  at  the  point,  are  called  "lines  of 
stress." 

8.  It  appears  that  the  stress  at  any  point  of  a  body  is  com- 
pletely specified  by  six  quantities,  which  can  be  taken  to  be  the 
X;..  Yy»  2^  and  Y«,  2;»,  Xy  of  §  6.  The  first  three  are  tensions 
(pressures  if  they  are  negative)  across  three  planes  parallel  to 
fixed  rectangular  directions,  and  the  remaining  three  are  tangen- 
tial tractions  across  the  same  three  phines.  These  six  quantities 
are  called  the  "  components  of  stress."  It  appears  also  that  the 
components  of  stress  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
body  forces  and  accelerations,  by  the  three  partial  differential 
equations  of  the  type  (3)  of  §  6.  These  equations  are  available 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  state  of  stress  which  exists 
in  a  body  of  definite  form  subjected  to  definite  forces,  but  they 
are  not  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  (see  $  j8  below).  In  order 
to  effect  the  determination  it  is  necessary  to  have  information 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  body,  and  to  introduce  sub- 
ndiary  relations  founded  upon  this  information. 

9.  The  definite  mathematical  relations  which  have  been  found 
to  connect  the  components  of  stress  with  each  other,  and  with 
other  quantities,  result  necessarily  from  the  formation  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  stress.  They  do  not  admit  of  experi- 
mental verification,  because  the  stress  within  a  body  does  not 
admit  of  direct  measurement.  Results  which  are  deduced  by 
the  aid  of  these  relations  can  be  compared  with  experimental 
results.  If  any  discrepancy  were  observed  it  would  not  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  a  mo(Ufication  of  the  concept  of  stress,  but 


as  affecting  some  one  or  other  of  the  subsidiary  relations  which 
must  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  theoretical 
result. 

xa  Strom, — For  the  sfiiedfication  of  the  changes  of  tbe  and 
shape  which  are  produced  in  a  body  by  any  forces,  we  begin  by 
definfaig  the  "average  extensicMi"  of  any  linear  element  or 
"  filament "  of  the  body.  Let  i;.  be  the  length  of  the  filament 
before  the  forces  are  applied,  /  its  length  when  the  body  is  subjected 
to  the  forces.  The  average  extension  of  the  filament  is  measured 
by  the  fraction  (/~0//»>  If  this  fraction  is  negative  there  is 
"  contraction."  The  "  extension  at  a  point "  of  a  body  in  any 
assigned  direction  is  the  mathematical  limit  of  this  fraction  when 
one  end  of  the  filament  is  at  the  point,  the  filament  has  the 
assigned  direction,  and  its  length  is  diminished  indefinitely.  It 
is  dear  that  all  the  changes  of  size  and  shape  of  the  body  are 
known  when  the  extension  at  every  point  in  ever/  direction 
is  known. 

The  relations  between  the  extensions  fn  different  directions 
around  the  same  point  are  most  simply  expressed  by  introducing  the 
extensions  in  the  directions  of  the  coordinate  axes  and  the  angles 
between  filaments  of  the  body  which  are  initially  paralld  to  these 
axes.  I^et  <•«,  t^^  ««  denote  the  extensions  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X,  y,  s,  and  let  r»«,  «•>•  c«»  denote  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between 
the  pairs,  of  filaments  which  are  initially  parallel  to  the  axes  of  y 
and  s,  s  and  x,  x  and  y.  Also  let  e  denote  the  extension  in  tlie 
direction  of  a  line  the  direction  cosines  of  which  are  /,  m,  n.  Then, 
if  the  changes  of  sin  and  shape  are  alight,  we  have  the  relatioa 

The  body  which  undergoes  the  change  of  rise  or  shape  is  said 
to  be  "  strained,"  and  the  "  strain  "  is  determined  when  the 
quantities  e<s,  eyy,  *aa  and  ty,,  u»t  €w  defined  above  are  known 
at  every  point  of  it.  These  quantities  are  called  "  components 
of  strain."  The  three  of  the  type  ««  are  extensions,  and  the 
three  of  the  type  •yB  aie  called  "  shearing  strains  "  (see  \  it 
below). 

X X.  An  the  changes  of  relative  position  of  particles  of  the  body 
are  known  when  the  strain  is  known,  and  conversely  the  strain 
can  be  determined  when  the  changes  of  relative  position  axe 
given.  These  changes  can  be  expressed  most  simply  by  the 
introduction  of  a  vector  quantity  to  represent  the  aisftacemciU 
of  any  partide. 

When  the  body  is  deformed  by  the  action  of  any  forces  its  particles 
pass  from  the  portions  which  they  occupied  before  the  action  of  the 
forces  into  new  positions.  If  x,  y,  s  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
position  of  a  particle  in  the  first  state,  its  co-ordinates  ia  the  seoood 
state  may  be  denoted  by  x-f  tt,  y+%  M-k-W'.  The  quantities,  «f, «.  w 
are  the  '  comfxments  01  displacement.**  When  these  quantities  are 
smalli  the.strain  is  connected  with  them  by  the  equations 

«M-dM/dx.       <b»-^/«y.        «i.-dwA)s,     \ 

•^"dy**"??    **«•+«'  '-CS+Sy*) 

It.  These  equations  enable  us  to  determine  more  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  "shearing  strains  "  such  as  exy.  Letn,  for  example, 
be  of  the  form  ry,  where  t  is  constant,  and  let  e  and  to  vanish. 
Then  esy^f,  and  the  remaining  components  of  strain  Vanish. 
The  nature  of  the  strain  (called  "  simple  shear ")  is  simply 
appreciated  by  imagining  the  body  to  consist  of  a  aeries  of  thin 
sheets,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  which  lie  one  over  another  and 
are  all  parallel  to  a  plane  (that  of  s,  s);  and  the  displacement 
is  seen  to  ooasist  in  the  shifting  of  each  sheet  relative  to  the  sheet 
below  in  a  direction  (that  of  x)  which  is  the  same  for  all  the 
sheets.  The  displacement  of  any  sheet  is  proportional  to  its 
distance  y  from  a  particular  sheet,  which  remains  undisplaced. 
The  shearing  strain  has  the  effect  of  distorting  the  shape  of  any 
portion  of  the  body  without  altering  its  volume.  This  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  where  a  square  ABCD  Is  distorted  by  simple  shear 
(each  point  moving  parallel  to  the  line  marked  JEx)lnto  a  rhombus 
A'B'Ciy,  as  if  by  an  extension  of  the  diagonal  BO  and  a  con- 
traction of  the  diagonal  AC,  which  extension  and  contraction 
are  adjusted  so  as  to  leave  the  area  unaltered.  In  the  general 
case,  where  u  is  not  of  the  form  sy  and  a  and  «  do  not  vanish, 
the  shearing  strains  such  as  egy  result  from  the  oMnposition 
of  pairs  of  simple  shears  of  the  type  which  has  just  beetf 
I  explained. 
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13.  Boidca  eoablinff  us  to  express  the  extensbn  m  aov  direction 
tnd  the  changes  of  relative  direction  of  any  filaments  of  the  body, 
the  components  of  strain  also  express  the  changes  of  size  of  volumes 
and  areas.  In  particular,  the  '^cubical  dilaution."  that  is  to  say, 
the  increase  of  volume  per  unit  of  volume,  is  expressed  by  the 

quantity  «<«  +«,, +*«  <»a* +5* +5r-   ^^'^  ^^  quantity  Is  negative 
there  is  *'  compression." 


Fig.  3. 


14.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  two  types  of 
strain:  the  "rotational"  type  and  the  " inotational "  type. 
The  distinction  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  where  the  figure 
A'B'C'D'  is  obtained  from  the  figure  ABCD  by  cpntraction 
paraUel  to  AC  and  extension  parallel  to  BD,  and  the  figure 
A'B'CD'  can  be  obtained  from  ABCD  by  the  same  con- 
traction and  extension  followed  by  a  rotation  through  the 
angle  A'OA'.  In  strains  of  the  irrotational  type  there  are  at 
any  point  three  filaments  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are 
such  that  the  particles  which  lie  in  them  before  strain  continue 
to  lie  in  them  after  strain.  A  small  spherical  element  of  the  body 
with  its  centre  at  the  point  becomes  a  small  ellipsoid  with  its 
axes  in  the  directions  of  these  three  filaments.  In  the  case 
illustrated  in  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question, 
when  the  figure  ABCD  is  strained  into  the  figure  A'B'C'D', 
arc  OA,  OB  and  a  line  through  O  at  right  angles  to  their  plane.  In 
strains  of  the  rotational  type,  on  the  other  hand.thc  single  existing 
set  of  three  filaments  (issuing  from  a  point)  which  cut  each  Other 
at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain  do  not  retain  their 
directions  after  strain,  though  one  of  them  may  do  so  in  certain 
cases.  In  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the  filaments  in  question,  when 
the  figure  ABCD  is  strained  into  A'B'C'D',  are  OA.  OB  and  a 
Une  at  right  angles  to  their  plane  before  strain,  and  after  strain 
tlM^  are  OA',  OB',  and  the  same  third  line.  A  rotational 
strain  can  always  be  analysed  into  an  irrotational  strain  (or 
**  pure  "  strain)  followed  by  a  rotation. 

Analytically,  a  strain  is  irrotational  if  the  three  quaatttict 
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vanish,  rotational  if  any  one  of  them  n  different  from  lero.  The 
halves  of  these  three  quantities  are  the  components  of  a  vector 
quantity  called  the  "  rotation." 

15.  whether  the  strain  is  rotational  or  not,  there  is  always  one 
set  oi  three  linear  elements  issuing  from  any  point  which  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles  both  before  and  after  strain.    If  these  directioas 


are  chosen  as  axes  of  x,  y.  s,  the  shearinir  strains  epi,  «•«.  *n  vanuh 
at  this  point.  These  directions  are  called  the  "principal  axirs  of 
strain,"  and  the  cxtcnuons  in  the  directions  of  these  axes  the 
"  principal  extensions." 

16.  It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  relations  between 
components  of  strain  and  components  of  displacement  imply 
relations  between  the  components  of  strain  themselves.  If 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  state  of  strain  in  a  body  is  such  and  such  a  state,  we  have  a 
test  of  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  our  conclusion.  The 
iest  is  that  if  the  state  of  strain  is  a  possible  one.  then  there 


must  be  a  displacement  which  can  be  Msociated  with  it  in  aooord- 

ancc  with  the  equations  (i)  of  §  11. 

We  may  eliminate  u,  v,  w  from  thesu  eqtutioas.  When  this  is 
done  we  bnd  that  the  quantities  «««,  . . «  e«i  are  connected  by  the 
two  sets  of  equations 

as*  "^  dy*     dyOi 
'^'^'ST'd^     J.        ...     (I) 

and 


y<«^  9  (  9e„.9e,a  .  aery\ 
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These  equations  are  known  as  the  condiUons  oj  compoUbUily 
of  strain-componenU,  The  components  of  strain  which  specify 
any  possible  strain  satisfy  them.  Quantities  arrived  at  in  any 
way,  and  intended  to  be  components  of  strain,  if  they  fail  to 
satisfy  these  equations,  are  not  the  components  of  any  possible 
strain;  and  the  theory  or  speculation  by  which  they  are  reached 
must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

When  the  components  of  strain  have  been  found  in  accoidance 
with  these  and  other  necessary  equations,  the  displacement  is 
to  be  found  by  solving  the  equations  (i)  of  §  11,  coiuudcred  as 
differential  eguations  to  determine  «,  v.  10.  The  roost  general 
possible  aolution  will  differ  from  any  other  solution  by  terms  which 
contain  arbitrary  constants,  and  these  terms  reprocnt  a  poesibte 
displacement.  This  "  complementary  displacement  "  involves  no 
strain,  and  would  be  a  posttble  dispbcemcnt  of  an  ideal  perfectly 
rigid  body. 

17.  The  relations  which  connect  the  strains  with  each  other 
and  with  the  displacement  are  geometrical  relations  resulting 
from  the  definitions  of  the  quantities  and  not  requiring  any 
experimental  verification.  They  do  not  admit  of  such  verifica- 
tion, because  the  strain  within  a  body  cannot  be  measured. 
The  quantities  (bdonging  to  the  same  category)  which  can  be 
measured  are  displacements  of  points  on  the  sutface  Of  a  body. 
For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  we  may 
make  two  fiat  transverse  scratches,  and  measure  the  distance 
between  them  before  and  after  the  bar  is  stretched.  For  such 
measurements  very  refined  instruments  are  required.  Instru* 
ments  for  this  purpose  are  caUed  barbarously  *'  extcnsomctcrs," 
and  many  different  kinds  have  been  devised.  From  measure- 
ments of  displacement  by  an  extensometer  we  may  deduce  the 
average  extension  of  a  filament  of  the  bar  terminated  by  the 
two  scratches.  In  general,  when  we  attempt  to  measure  a 
strain,  we  really  mcasiire  some  displacements,  and  deduce  the 
values,  not  of  the  strain  at  a  point,  but  of  the  average  extensions 
of  some  particular  linear  filaments  of  a  body  conuining  the  point ; 
and  th^  filaments  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  neariy 
always  superficial  filaments. 

18.  In  the  case  of  transparent  materials  such  as  glass  there  is 
available  a  method  of  studying  experimentally  the  sUte  of  strain 
within  a  body.  This  method  is  founded  upon  the  result  that  a 
piece  of  glass  when  strained  becomes  doubly  refracting,  with  its 
optical  principal  axes  at  any  point  in  the  directions  of  the 
principal  axes  of  strain  ($  15)  at  the  point.  When  the  piece  has 
two  parallel  plane  faces,  and  two  of  the  principal  axes  of  strain 
at  any  point  are  parallel  to  these  faces,  polarized  light  transmitted 
through  the  piece  in  a  direction  noroml  to  the  faces  can  be  used 
to  determine  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  strain 
at  any  pdnt.  If  the  directions  of  these  axes  are  known  theoretic- 
ally the  comparison  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  results 
yields  a  test  of  the  theory. 

xg.  Relalhns  between  Stresses  and  Strains.— Tht  problem 
of  the  extension  of  a  bar  subjected  to  tension  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  studied  experimentally,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
study  it  is  found  that  for  most  materials,  including  all  metals 
except  cast  metals,  the  measurable  extension  is  proportional 
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to  the  applied  tearioo,  prondcd  that  thb  Uttkm  b  not  Uio  sraai. 

In  intcrpKUns  this  icsult  it  is  awimr<1  that  the  tension  is  uni- 
form over  the  ooss-iection  of  the  bee,  and  that  the  extension 
of  longitudinal  filaments  is  vniibrm  throughout  the  bar;  and 
then  the  result  takes  the  form  9f  a  btw  of  proportionality  connect- 
ing stress  and  strain:  The  tension  is  proportional  to  the  exten- 
sion. Similar  results  are  found  for  the  same  materials  when  other 
methods  of  experimenting  aro  adopted,  for  example,  when  a 
bar  is  supported  at  the  ends  and  bent  by  an  attached  load  and  the 
deflexion  b  mettured,  or  when  a  bar  b  twisted  by  an  axial  oouple 
and  the  relative  angular  dbplaccment  of  twosections  b  measured. 
We  have  thus  very  numerous  experimental  verifications  of  the 
famous  law  first  enuncbted  by  Robert  Hookc  in  1678  in  the  words 
"  Ut  rcwiene  sir";  that  is,  "the  Power  of  any  spring  bin  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Tension  (1  stretching)  thescof."  The 
most  general  statement  of  Hboke's  Law  in  modem  language 
would  be: — Etuk  of  the  six  campomnts  of  ttrtss  al  «ny  pokU  of 
a  body  is  A  linear  function  of  the  six  components  of  strom  at  the 
point.  It  b  evident  from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  measiuement  of  stresses  and  strains  that  thb  law 
in  all  its  generality  does  not  admit  of  complete  e]q)erimental 
verification,  and  that  the  evidence  for  it  consists  laigely  in  the 
agreement  of  the  rcsulu  which  are  deduced  from  it  in  a  theoretical 
(ashion  with  the  results  of  experiments.  Of  such  results  one  of 
a  general  character  may  be  notcsd  here.  If  the  bw  b  assumed 
to  be  true,  and  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  (§  5)  are 
transformed  by  means  of  it  into  differential  equations  for 
determining  the  components  of  displacement,  these  differential 
equations  admit  of  solutions  which  represent  periotdic  vibratory 
displacements  (fiee  (  85  below).  The  fact  that  solid  bodies  can 
be  thrown  into  states  of  isochronous  vibration  haa  been 
emphasized  by  G.  G.  Stokes  as  a  peremptory  proof  of  the  truth 
of  HocAe's  Law. 

10.  According  to  the  sutement  of  the  generalised  Hooke's 
Law  the  stress-components  vanish  when  the  strain-components 
vanish.  The  strain-components  omtempbted  in  experiments 
upon  which  the  bw  b  founded  aro  measured  from  a  aero  of 
reckoning  which  corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  body  subjected 
to  experiment  before  the  experiment  b  made,  and  the  stress- 
components  referred  to  in  the  statement  of  the  law  are  those 
which  are  called  Into  action  by  the  forces  applied  to  the  body 
in  the  course  of  the  experiment.  No  account  b  taken  of  the  stress 
which  must  already  exbt  in  the  body  owing  to  the  force  of  gravity 
and  the  forces  by  which  the  body  b  supported.  When  it  b 
desired  to  take  account  of  thb  stress  it  b  usual  to  suppose  that  the 
strains  which  would  be  produced  in  the  body  if  it  could  be  freed 
from  the  action  of  gravity  and  from  the  pressures  of  supports  are 
10  small  that  the  strains  produced  by  the  forces  which  are 
applied  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  can  be  compounded  with 
/hem  by  simple  superposition.  Thb  supposition  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  measuring  the  strain  in  the  body,  not  from  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  the  experiment,  but  from  an  ideal 
state  (the  "  unstressed  "  state)  in  which  it  would  be  entirely  free 
from  internal  stress,  and  allowing  for  the  strain  which  would 
be  produced  by  gravity  and  the  supporting  forces  if  these  forces 
were  applied  to  the  body  when  free  from  stress.  In  most  prac- 
tical cases  the  initial  strain  to  be  allowed  for  b  unimportant 
(see  §S  9t-9S  below). 

at.  Hooke's  Uw  of  proportionality  of  stress  and  strain  leads 
to  the  introduction  of  imporfant  physical  constants:  the 
moduluses  of  elasticity  of  a  body.  Let  a  bar  of  uniform  section 
(of  area  u)  be  stretched  with  tenaon  T,  which  b  dbtributed 
uniformly  over  the  section,  so  that  the  stretching  force  b  Ttf, 
and  let  the  bar  be  unsupported  at  the  sides.  The  bar  will  undergo 
a  longitudinal  extension  of  magnitude  T/E,  where  £  b  a  constant 
quantit/  depeiuUng  upon  the  material  Thb  constant  b  called 
Young's  modulus  after  Thomas  Young,  who  introduced  it  into 
the  science  in  1807.  The  quantity  E  b  of  the  same  nature  as  a 
traction,  that  b  to  say,  it  b  measured  as  a  force  estimated  per 
nnit  of  area.  For  st^  it  b  about  3'04Xio^  dynes  per  square 
centimetre,  or  about  13,000  tons  per  sq.  in. 

ts.  The  longitudinal  extension  of  the  bar  under  tension  b 
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not  the  only  stnk  in  the  bar.  It  b  accompanbd  by  a  ktcial 
contraction  by  which  all  the  transverse  filaments  of  the  bar 
are  shortened.  The  amount  of  thb  contraction  b  eT/E,  where 
aba  certain  rmmber  called  Foisson*s  ratio ^  because  its  importance 
was  at  first  noted  by  S.  D.  Foisson  In  1828.  Poisson  arrived 
at  the  exbtence  of  thb  contraction,  and  the  corresponding 
number  o,  from  theoreUcal  considerations,  and  hb  theory  ied 
him  to  assign  to  e"  the  value  |.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  view  of  determining  a,  whh  the  result  that  it 
has  been  found  to  be  difiierent  for  different  materbb,  althou^ 
for  very  nuuiy  it  does  not  differ  much  from  i.  For  steel  the 
best  value  (Amagat's)  b  o-s68.  Pobson's  theory  admits  of 
being  modified  so  as  to  agree  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

33.  The  behaviour  of  an  elastic  solid  body,  strained  withia 
the  limits  of  its  elasticity,  b  entirely  determined  by  the  constants 
E  and  9  if  the  body  bifafro^,  that  b  to  say,  if  it  has  the  same 
quality  in  all  directions  around  any  point.  Nevertheless  it  b 
cottvenbnt  to  Introduce  other  constants  which  are  rebted  to  the 
action  of  particular  sorts  of  forces.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  '*  modulus  of  compression  **  (or  "  bulk  modulus  ")  and 
the  "  rigidity  "  (or  "modulus  of  shear")-  To  define  the  modulus 
of  compression,  we  suppose  that  a  solid  body  of  any  form  b 
subjected  to  uniform  hydrostatic  pressure  of  amount  p.  Jhe 
state  of  stress  within  it  will  be  one  of  uniform  presstue,  the  same 
at  all  points,  and  the  same  in  all  directions  round  any  poinL 
There  wiU  be  oompression,  the  same  at  all  points,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  pressure;  and  the  amount  of  the  compression  can 
be  expressed  as  pjk.  The  quantity  ik  b  the  modulus  of  com- 
pression. In  thb  case  the  linear  contraction  in  any  direction 
b  Pfsk;  but  in  gcnonl  the  linear  extension  (or  contraction) 
b  not  one-third  of  the  cubical  dibtation  (or  compression). 

24.  To  define  the  ripdily,  we  suppose  that  a  solid  body  b 
subjected  to  forees  in  inch  a  way  that  there  b  shearing  stress 
witUn  it  For  example,  a  cubical  block  may  be  subjected  to 
opposing  tractions  on  opposite  faces  acting  in  directions  which 
are  parallel  to  an  edge  of  the  cube  and  to  both  the  faces.  Let 
S  be  the  amount  of  the  taction,  and  let  it  be  uniformly  dbtri- 
buted over  the  faces.  As  we  have  seen  (fi  7),  equal  tractiona 
must  act  upon  two  other  faces  in  suitable  directions  in  order 
to  maintain  equilibrium  (see  fig.  2  of  §  7)*  The  two  directions 
involved  may  be  chosen  as  axes  of  x,  y  as  in  that  figure.  Then 
the  state  of  stress  will  be  one  in  which  the  stress-component 
denoted  by  X,  b  equal  to  S,  and  the  remahiingstress^componenta 
vanbh;  and  the  strain  produced  in  the  body  bshearing  strain  of 
the  type  denoted  by  a**  The  amount  of  the  shearing  strain 
b  Sfpif  and  the  quantity  m  b  the  **  rigidity.*' 

95.  The  modulus  of  compression  and  the  rigidity  are  quantities 
of  the  same  kind  an  Young's  modulus.  The  modulus  of  com- 
preasian  of  steel  b  about  X'43Xio'*  djmes  per  square  centi- 
metre, the  rigidity  b  about  8>i9Xio^  dynes  per  square  centi- 
metre. It  must  be  understood  that  the  values  for  different 
specimens  of  nominally  the  same  material  may  differ  consider- 
ably. 

The  modutos  of  compwalon  Jr  and  the  rigidity  m  of  an  isotropie 
material  are  connected  with  the  Young's  modulus  E  and  Poiaaon't 
ratio  «r  of  the  material  by  the  equations 

*-E/3(r-2*),    M-E/2(l+a). 

36.  Whatever  the  forces  acting  upon  an  isoCfODic  solid  body  may 
T)e,  provided  that  the  body  b  strained  within  its  limits  of  ebtticity, 
the  •train<omponents  are  expresMd  in  terms  of  the  stress-cooip 
pooeats  by  the  equations 

#«-(X.-*Y,-rZ.)/E.    e..-y^m    1 
<*»-(Y,-aZi-ffX-)/E.   a«-Z.//i,     I"      •    (0 
ii,-(Z.-rX.-*Y|,)/E,  e^-X,/ifc    J 

If  we  introduce  a  quantity  X,  of  the  same  nature  as  E  or  ^  by  the 
equatioo 

X-E»/(i-|.r)(l-2») (a) 

we  may  expreis  the  stressKomponents  in  terms  of  the  atrain-oom-^ 
ponents  by  the  equations 

X.-»X(«„+e„+«,)+a/i#«,       Yt'^nom    1 
Y,-X(rM+^+««)+2*i*w,       Zm^tttft     f    •  (3) 
Z,  -XCcM+'fv+O+ajie..       X^^tiOtgi   J 
and  then  the  behaviour  of  the  body  under  the  action  of  any  Coccea 
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depeiKhtipMftlietwocoBstsiittkaiidik  TImm  two  coostantt  were 
introduced  by  G.  Lua/t  in  his  txtatm  of  16^.  The  iroportonce  of 
tht  quantity  ji  bad  been  pcevioualy  emphanaed  by  L.  J.  Vicat  and 
C.  o.  Stolcet.  ,  «  ^    ,. 

37.  The  jpotential  enetgy  per  unit  of  volume  (often  called  the 
"reailienoe^)  ftored  up  in  the  body  by  the  strain  la  equal  to 

or  the  equivalent  expression 

«(x;+y;+2S  -2a(Y/,+zA+x.Yj+a(i +»)(y;+z;+x1)i/e, 

Tbefonner  of  theaeeivressionsiscaUed  the  "  stfain-«neigy>f  unction  " 

18.  Tlie  Young's  modulus  E  of  a  material  it  ofteo  detemincd 
experimentally  by  the  direct  method  of  the  extenaometer 
(§17),  bttt  more  frequently  it  is  detennined  indirectly  by  means 
of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the  flexure  of  a  bar  (see 
§§  47>  53  below).  The  rigidity  m  is  usually  determined  indirectly 
by  means  of  results  dbtaioed  in  the  theory  of  the  torsion  of  a 
bar  (see  §§  41, 4a  below).  The  modulus  of  compression  k  may 
be  determined  directly  by  means  of  the  pleaometer,  as  was 
done  by  E.  H.  Amagat,  or  it  may  be  determined  indirealy  by 
means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  a  tube  under  pressure, 
as  was  done  by  A.  Mallock  (see  {  78  below).  The  value  of 
PoisMn's  ratio  c  is  generally  inferred  from  the  rebition  conuecting 
ft  with  E  and  fi  or  with  E  and  k,  but  it  may  also  be  determined 
indirectly  by  means  of  a  result  obtained  in  the  theory  of  the 
flexure  oiF  a  bar  ({  47  below),  as  was  done  by  M.  A.  Comu  and 
A.  Mallock,  or  directly  by  a  modification  of  the  extensometer 
method,  as  has  been  done  recently  by  J.  Morrow. 

SQ.  The  etaslkity  cf  a  fluid  is  always  expressed  by  means  of  a 
sini^e  quantity  of  tlie  same  kind  as  the  modnltu  «/  compretsioH 
of  a  solid  body.  To  any  increment  of  pressure,  which  is  not  too 
great,  there  corresponds  a  proportkmal  cubical  compression, 
and  the  amount  of  this  compression  for  aa  inaement  6p  of 
pressure  can  be  expressed  as  ipfk.  The  quantity  that  is  usually 
tabulated  b  the  reciprocal  of  A,  and  it  is  called  the  cd^fitieia 
ef  c$mpressibUUy.  It  Is  the  amount  of  comprenion  per  unit 
increase  of  pressure.  As  a  physical  quantity  it  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  redprocal  of  a  pressure  (or  of  a  force  per  unit 
of  area).  The  pressures  concerned  are  usually  measured  in 
atmospheres  (i  atmosphere  ■-  X'Oi4  X  t^  dynes  per  sq.  cm.). 
For  water  the  coefficient  of  compressibility,  or  the  compression 
per  atmMphere,  is  about  4*5  X  tor*.  This  gives  for  k  the  value 
S'ss  X  10^  dynes  per  sq.  cm.  The  Young's  modulus  and  the 
rigidity  of  a  fluid  are  always  aero. 

30.  The  rdations  between  stress  and  stcsin  in  a  material 
which  is  not  isotropic  are  much  more  complicated.  In  such  a 
material  the  Young's  modulus  depends  upon  the  directioo  of 
the  tension,  and  iu  ^^tions  about  a  point  are  expressed 
by  means  of  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.  The  Poisson^i 
ratio  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  contracted  lateral 
filaments  as  well  aa  upon  that  of  the  longitudinal  extended 
ones.  The  rigidity  depends  upon  both  the  directions  Involved 
in  the  specification  of  the  shrsring  stxesa.  In  general  there  is 
no  simple  relation  between  the  Young's  moduluses  and  Poisson's 
ratios  and  rigidities  for  assigned  directions  and  the  modulus 
of  compression.  Many  materials  in  common  use,  all  fibrous 
woods  for  example,  are  actually  aedotropie  (that  is  to  say,  are  not 
isotropic),  but  the  materials  which  are  aeolotropic  in  the  most 
regular  fashion  are  natural  crystals.  The  elastic  behaviour 
of  crystals  has  been  studied  exhaustively  by  many  physicists, 
and  in  particuUr  by  W.  Voigt.  The  stcain-eneigy-function  is  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  six  strain-components, 
and  this  function  n&ay  have  as  many  as  ai  independent  co- 
efficients, taking  the  place  in  the  general  case  of  the  s  coeffidenU 
\  |t  which  occur  when  the  material  is  isotropic-*a  lesult  first 
obtained  by  George  Green  in  1837.  The  best  experimental 
determinations  of  the  coefficients  have  been  made  indirectly 
by  Voigt  by  means  of  results  obtained  In  the  theories  of  the 
torsion  and  flexure  of  aeolotropic  bars. 

3i»  Umils  of  EtastkUy,^A  solid  body  which  has  been  strained 
by  considerable  forces  does  not  in  general  recover  its  original 
sixe  and  shape  completely  after  the  forces  cease  to  act.  The 
■train  thtt  is  left  u  called  <ef.    If  set  occurs  the  elasticity  is 


said  to  be  *'  imperfect,"  and  the  greatest  strahi  (or  thegretteM 
load)  of  any  spedfied  type,  for  which  no  set  occurs,  defries  the 
"  limit  of  perfect  elastidty"  corresponding  to  the  specified 
type  of  stnin,  or  of  stress.  All  fluids  and  many  solid  bodies, 
such  as  glasses  and  ciystab,  as  wdl  as  some  metals  (copper, 
lead,  silver)  appear  to  be  perfectly  elastic  as  regards  change  of 
volume  within  wide  limits;  but  malleable  metals  and  alloys 
can  have  thdr  densities  permanently  increased  by  considerable 
pressures.  The  lindu  of  perfect  elastidty  as  regards  changr 
of  shape,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  low,  if  th^  exist  at  aU, 
for  glasses  and  other  hard,  brittle  soUids;  but  n  dasa  of  metals 
induding  copper,  brass,  steel,  pktinum  are  very  perfectly 
elastic  as  regards  distortton,  provided  thatnhe  distortion  is  nol 
too  great.  The  question  can  be  tested  by  observation  of  the 
torsional  elastidty  of  thin  fibres  or  wires.  The  limits  of  perfect 
ehstidty  are  somewhat  ill-delined,  because  an  experiment 
cannot  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  there  is  no  set,  but  only 
that,  4f  there  is  any  set,  it  is  too  small  to  be  observed. 

33.  A  diflerent  mcsining  may  be,  and  often  is,  attached  to 
the  phrase"  limits  of  elastidty  *'  in  consequence  of  the  following 
experimental  results—Let  a  bar  b«  held  stretched  under  a 
moderate  tension,  and  let  the  extenskm  be  messured;  let  the 
tension  be  slightly  increased  and  the  extension  again  measured; 
let  this  process  be  continued,,  the  tension  being  increased  by 
equal  Inoements.  It  is  found  that  when  the  tenidon  b  not  too 
great  the  extension  increases  by  equal  inoements  (as  neftriy  ai 
experiment  can  dedde),  but  that,  as  the  tension  incvetsca,  • 
stage  is  reached  in  which  the  extensioB  iacreasea  faster  than 
it  would  do  if  it  continued  to  be  proportional  to  the  tension* 
The  beginning  of  this  stage  b  tolerably  well  marked.  Some 
time  before  thb  stage  b  reached  the  limit  of  perfect  elastidty 
b  passed;  that  b  to  say,  if  the  lood  b  removed  it  is  found  that 
there  b  some  permanent  set  The  limiting  tension  beyond 
which  the  above  law  ol  proportionality  ftib  h  often  called  the 
"Umltof/Meordastidty."  It  b  higher  than  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasUdty.  For  sted  ban  of  various  qualities  J.  Bauschinger 
found  for  thb  limit  values  varying  from  10  to  17  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  result  indicates  that,  when  forces  wUch  pRKluce 
any  kind  of  strain  are  applied  to  a  solid  body  and  are  gradoally 
increased,  the  strain  at  any  instant  increases  proportionally 
to  the  forces  up  to  a  stage  beyond  that  at  which,  if  the  forces 
were  removed,  the  body  would  completely  recover  its  original 
slae  and  shape,  but  that  the  increase,  of  strain  ceases  to  be 
proportional  to  the  increase  of  load  when  the  load  surpassca 
a  certain  limit.  There  would  thus  be,  for  any  type  of  strain,  a 
limit  tf  linear  ehstidty,  which  exceeds  the  limit  of  perfect 
elasddty. 

33.  A  body  which  has  been  strained  beyond  the  limit  of 
Unear  ebstidty  b  often  said  to  have  suffered  an  "  over-strain.  ** 
When  the  load  b  removed,  the  id  which  can  be  observed  b  not 
entirely  permanent;  but  it  gradually  diminishes  with  lapse  of 
time,  llib  phenomenon  b  named  "elastic  after-working." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  is  maintained  constant,  the 
strain  b  gradually  increased.  This  effect  indicates  a  gradual 
flowing  of  solid  bodies  under  great  stress;  and  a  similar  effect 
was  observed  in  the  experiments  of  H.  Tresca  on  the  punching 
and  crushing  of  metab.  It  appears  that  all  solid  bodies  under 
suffidently  great  loads  become  "  plastic,"  that  b  to  say,  they 
take  a  set  which  gradually  increases  with  the  lapse  01  time. 
No  plastidty  b  observed  when  the  limit  of  linear  ebstidty  b 
not  exceeded. 

34.  The  values  of  the  elastic  limits  are'  affected  by  oveiatrahu 
If  the  load  b  maintained  for  some  time,  and  then  removed, 
the  limit  of  linear  elastidty  Is  found  to  be  higher  than  before. 
If  the  load  b  not  maintained,  but  b  removed  and  then  reapplied, 
the  limit  b  found  to  be  lower  than  before.  During  a  period  of 
rest  a  test  piece  recovers  its  dsstidty  after  overstrsln. 

3$.  The  effects  of  repeated  loading  have  been  studied  by 
A.  W6hler,  J.  Bauschinger,  O.  Reynolds  and  others.  It  hu 
been  found  that,  after  many  repetitions  of  rather  rapidly  altera 
nating  stress,  pieces  are  fractured  by  loads  wludi  they  have 
many  times  wiihstood.    It  b  not  certain  whether  the  Ractore 
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b  in  every  case  caused  by  the  gndual  growtli  of  ariMite  flam 
from  the  be^nning  of  the  series  of  tests,  or  whether  the  eUstk 
quality  of  the  material  suffers  detetiontion  apart  froai  such 
flaws.  It  appean,  however,  to  be  an  asceitttncd  result  that, 
so  long  as  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  is  not  eioseded,  repeated 
loads  and  rapidly  alternating  loads  do  not  produce  failure  of 
the  material. 

36.  The  question  of  the  conditions  of  safety,  or  of  the  cottdt> 
tions  in  which  rupture  is  produced,  is  one  upon  whkh  there  has 
been  much  speculation,  but  no  compleiely  satisfactory  icsuh 
has  been  obtained.    It  has  been  variously  held  that  nipture 
occurs  when  the  numerically  greatest  principal  stress  exceeds 
a  certain  limitf  or  when  this  stress  is  tension  and  exceeds  a 
certain  Dmit,  or  when  the  greatest  difference  of  two  principal 
stresses   (caDed   the  "stress-difference")   exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  or  when  the  greate&t  extension  or  the  greatest  shearing 
strain  or  the  greatest  strain  of  any  type  exceeds  a  certain  limit. 
Some  of  these  hypotheses  appear  to  have  been  disproved.    It 
was  held  by  C.  F.  Fitsgerald  {Naiwe,  Nov.  5, 1896)  that  rupture 
is  not  produced  by  pressure  symmetrically  applied  aXL  round  a 
body,  and  thb  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  esperi- 
mcnts  of  A.  Fdppl.    Thts  result  deposes  of  the  greatest  stress 
hypothec  and  also  of  the  greatest  strain  hypothesis.    The 
fact  that  short  pillars  can  be  crushed  by  longitudinal  pressure 
disposes  of  the  greatest  tension  hypothesis,  for  there  is  no 
tension  in  the  pillar.    The  greatest  ejftension  hypothesis  failed 
to  satbfy  some  tests  imposed  by  H.  Wehage,  viho  experimented 
with  bkchs  of  wrought  iron  subjected  to  equal  pressures  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The  greatest  stress^ 
difference  hypothesis  and  the  greatest  shearing  strain  hypothesis 
would  lead  to  practically  identical  results,  and  these  results 
have  been  held  by  J.  J.  Guest  to  aoford  well  with  his  experi- 
ments on  metal  tubes  subjected  to  various  systems  of  combined 
stress;  but  these  experiments  and  Guest's  conclusion  have  been 
criticized  adversely  by  O.  Mobr,  and  the  question  cannot  be 
regarded  as  settled.    The  bet  seems  to  be  that  the  conditions 
of  rupture  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  test  (tensional, 
torsional,  flcxural,  or  whatever  it  may  be)  that  is  applied  to 
a  specimen,  and  that  no  general  formula  holds  for  all  kinds 
of  tests.    The  best  modem  technical  writings  emphasize  the 
importance  d  the  limits  of  linear  elasticity  and  of  tests  of 
dynamical  resistance  (§  87  below)  as  well  as  of  Statical  resistance. 
37.  The  question  of  the  conditions  of  rupture  belongs  rather 
to  the  sdenoe  of  the  strength  of  materiab  than  to  the  science 
of  elasticity  (|  t);  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  it  briefly 
here,  because  there  is  no  method  except  the  methods  of  the 
theory  of  elasticity  for  determining  the  state  of  stress  or  strain 
in  a  body  subjected  to  forces,    whatever  view  may  ultimately 
be  adopted  as  to  the  relation  between  the  conditions  of  safety 
of  a  structure  and  the  state  of  stress  or  strain  in  K,  the  calculation 
of  this  state  by  means  of  the  theory  or  by  experimental  means 
(as  in  S  18).  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

^.  MdJu)is  ef  detemtifiini  ike  Stress  in  a  Body  subjettui  to  then 
Fanes. — To  determine  the  state  of  stfeaa,  or  the  Mate  of  strain, 
in  an  iiDtiopic  solid  body  strained  within  its  limits  of  claatacity  by 
given  forces,  we  have  to  use  (i.)  the  equations  of  raulUbrium,  (ii.> 
the  condtttcAis  which  hold  at  the  bounding  surface,  (iii.)  the  relations 
between  »tre>g<Dmponents  and  strain-components,  (iv.)  the  rela- 
tions  betweq  atraln-components  and  dts^oemeot.  Thee^oations 
of  equilibrium  are  (with  notation  already  osed)  three  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  type 


T^+^+^+pX-a 


"3jc  '  dy  ^  dM 


(1) 


The  condit  ions  which  hold  at  the  bounding  surface  are  three  equatioos 
of  the  type  _ 

X.  cos  (*,  i')+X,  cos  (y.  »)+2,  cos  C«,  »)  -5?>,  («) 

where  r  denotes  the  direction  of  the  outward-drawn  normal  to  the 
bounding  surface,  and  Xr  denotes  the  x<omponent  of  the  applied 
surface  traction.  The  relations  between  stfees<omponents  and 
Biraifvcomponents  are  expressed  by  either  of  the  sets,  of  equations 
<i)  or  (3)  of  %  96,  The  fcUtioAs  between  strain-components  and 
displacement  arc  the  equatioos  (l)  of  S  Ii,  or  the  equivalent  con- 
ditions of  compatibiHty  expressed  in  eqaattons(t)and  (2)  of  1 16. 

39   We  may  proceed  by  either  of  two  methods     In  OM  method 
we  elimaoate  the  strus'cnmpooents  and  the  stntio*ca|Dponeat»  and 


retain  only  the  comnenents  of  displacement  This  method  leads 
(with  notation  already  used)  to  three  partial  dinerential  equations 
of  the  type 

and  three  boundary  conditions  of  the  type 
Xcos(,,.)(ff+g+^:|.^.|aco.Cx,,)g-K»sfy.0(*;+|;)    ^ 

-fcos(s,p)^-|.g)j.X^    (4) 

In  the  alternative  method  we  eliminate  the  straia*componeots  and 
the  disptocements.  This  method  kads  to  a  system  of  partial  differ- 
ential cnuations  to  be  satisfied  by  the  stress-components.  In  this 
system  there  are  three  equations  of  the  type 


+-s:r+"3r+AX-o, 


>■ 


(I  *") 


three  of  the  type 
and  three  of  the  type 

yy.   yy,  a«y,     t    a«  .„    ^  0.7 ^        /*z,aY\   .,. 

-5?-+dyr+-5?-+i+,a^^(X.+Y,+Z.)--i»\^5^+5jj,  (6) 

the  equations  of  the  two  latter  types  being  necessiuted  by  the 
'<  conditions  of  compatibiHty  of  ctrain<omponents.     The  solutions  of 
these  equations  have  to  be  adjusted  so  that  the  boundary  conditions 
of  the  ty^  (2\  may  be  aatbfied. 

40.  It  is  evident  that  whichever  method  is  adopted  the  mathe- 
maticat  problem  b  in  general  very  complicated.  It  is  also  evident 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  help  of  some  intuition  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  stress  or  strain,  our  intuition  ought  to  satisfy  the 
tests  provided  by  the  above  systems  of  equations.  Neglect  of  this 
precaution  has  Ira  to  many  errora.  Another  source  of  frequent  error 
lies  in  the  neglect  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  above  systems  of 
equations  are  correct.  They  are  obuined  by  help  of  the  supposition 
that  the  rebtive  di^Iacemcnts  of  the  parts  of^the  strained  body 
are  small.  The  solutions  of  them  must  theiefore  satisfy  the  test  of 
smallness  of  the  relative  displacements. 

41.  Torsion.-^A5  a  first  example  of  the  application  of  the 
theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  torsion  of  prisms.  This 
problem,  considered  first  by  C.  A.  Coubmb  in  1784,  ma  finally 
solved  by  B.  de  Saint- Venant  in  1855.  The  pioblem  Is  this.^— 
A  cylindrical  or  prismatic  bar  is  held  twisted  by  temanal 
couples;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  state  of  stress  and 
strain  in  the  interior.  When  the  bar  Is  a  circular  cylinder 
the  problem  is  easy.  Any  section  is  displaced  by  rotation  about 
the  central-line  through  a  small  angle,  which  is  proportional 
to  the  distance  s  of  the  section  from  a  fixed  plane  at  right  angles 
to  this  line.  This  plane  is  a  terminal  section  if  one  of  the  two 
terminal  sections  is  not  displaced.  The  ai^e  through  which 
the  section  a  rotates  is  72,  where  r  is  a  constant,  called  the 
amount  of  the  hoist;  and  this  constant  r  is  equal  to  G//iI, 
where  G  is  tbe  twisting  couple,  and  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  cross-section  about  the  central-line.  This  result  is  often 
called  "  Coulomb's  law.'*  The  stress  within  the  bar  is  shearing 
stress,  consisting,  as  it  must,  of  two  sets  of  equal  tangential 
tractions  on  two  sets  of  planes  which  are  afright  angles  to  each 
other.  Thcseplanes  are  the  cross-sections' and  the  axial  planes 
of  the  bar.  The  tangential  traction  at  .any  point  of  the  cross* 
section  is  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane  through 
the  point,  and  the  tangential  traction  00  the  axial  plane  is 
directed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  Tbe  amount  of 
either  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  is  nrf  or  Gr/T.  The  result 
that  G  ««  ^rl  can  be  used  to  determine  ii  experimentally,  for  r 
nuy  be  measured  and  G  and  I  are  known.^ 

43.  When  the  cross^section  of  the  bar  is  not  circular  it  is 
dear  that  this  solution  fails;  for  tbe  existence  cl  tangential 
traction,  near  the  prsmatic  bounding  surface,  00  any  plaoe 
which  does  not  cut  this  surf^ace  at  right 'angles,  implies  the 
existence  of  traction  applied  to  this  surface.  We  may  attempt 
to  modify  the  theory  by  retaining  the  supposition  that  the 
stress  consists  of  shwiog  stress,  involving  tangential  traction 
distributed  in  some  way  over  the  cross-sections.  Such  traction 
is  obviously  a  necessary  constituent  of  any  strtts»system 
which  could  be  produced  by  terminal  couples  arqund  the  axilf. 
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We  ibould  Iben  know  tUt  there  mint  be  eqiul  tugentU 
trBCIicin  diieclcd  ilon«  the  length  Ol  the  bic,  and  eiened  icroii 
ume  ptua  or  otbet  vhich  ue  pinllel  to  thii  diiectioo.  We 
ibould  il»  know  that,  at  the  bouoding  wrtice,  thcae  pluits 


otelemi 


b  could  bvDlvg  (i.) 


!t,<ii.)»; 


ilidiBgofelemei 

ol  the  Itnglh  ol  the  *iir.  We  could  conclude  ttat  there  mi) 
be  t  longitudinal  diiplacement  of  the  element!  of  the  crcu- 
lectioni.  We  ihould  thea  ittesipt  to  uiisfy  the  condition! 
ol  the  ptohlem  by  rappoiing  that  thii  a  the  chameter  of  tbi 
strain,  and  that  the  coiresponding  displacement  coniisti  ol 
(i.)  I  rotatloa  o[  the  ctOH-iections  in  their  planet  Mcta  aa  n 
(ound  in  the  case  ol  the  drde,  (ii)  I  dialoition  ol  the  ooia 
lectiona  into  curved  iutiaeea  by  a  diaplacement  {w)  which  ii 
directed  Bormally  lo  their  plana  and  vaiiei  in  tome  mannei 
from  point  to  point  ol  theae  plum.  We 
the  cDnditloni  of  the  problem  an  latliGec 
provided  that  the  longitudinal  displacemi 


could  ahoo 


alunci 


illhcp. 

ea  the  equation 


point  (i,y)  in  tU  cio»<ectloa, 

S+^- <■> 

and  Ibe  boundaiy  condition 

(S-,)-M+(g+«)«.l„)-..      .    (.1 

whett  r  denotci  the  amount  of  the  twut,  and  r  the  direction 
of  the  DOitnal  to  the  boundary.  The  »luiion  ia  known  (or  a 
great  many  foitna  of  lection.  (In  the  particular  eaae  of  a  drculat 
Kctiou  SI  vacishcj.)  The  tangential  traction  at  any  point  of 
the  crojuection  la  diiectfd  along  the  tangent  to  that  curve 
of  the  family  ^-conil-  which  paitea  Ihtough  the  point,  it  bcinjt 
the  function  dctetmlned  by  the  equatinni 

S-.{|+')'  g— «+')■ 

The  amaant  ol  the  Coiit  t  piodaced  by  terminal  coapld.of 
magnitude  GiaG/C,whereCliacoiiiUini,  called  the  "  tonional 
rigidity  "  of  the  priim,  and  cipiated  by  the  k '~ 

=-//!©■+©>'■ 

the  integration  bdng  tiJien  over  the  croa-aectloii.  When 
the  coeffident  of  |i  in  the  eqiresdon  lor  C  ii  known  for  any 
■ectloa,  n  can  be  detcrained  by  experiment  wltli  a  bar  ol  that 
form  of  aectlon. 

43-  The  distortion  of  the  cioaMectiona  into  curved  aurfacei 
la  ahown  graphically  by  drawing  the  contour  linea  (w  —const.). 
In  general  the  aection  is  divided  into  a  number  ol  compartmenta. 
and  the  portioDS  that  lie  within  two  adjacent  compaitrai 


accompanying  figures 
(6g.  4  for  the  tUipit, 
given  by  i^llf+flif-,; 
fig.  ]  for  the  ttuOaleritl 
(rfoBfla^ven  by  (e+Ja) 
i-f-i^-iaT+t<f)-o. 
fig.  6  (or  the  equaie). 

44.  The  dlatiibution  ol 
the  shearing 


tennined    by    the   fnnction    f   aL*ady    intioduted.     If 
draw  the  curves   y^-const.,   cotropondlng    lo  any  form 
■cction,  lor  eqoIdlHcrent  values  of  lit  constant,  the  tangen 
traction  at  any  point  on  the  cro».MCtion  is  directed  along 
tangent  to  that  curve  Of  the  family  which  passes  Ihiough 
point,  and  the  magnitude  of  it  la  invetiely  proportional  to  ine 
distance  between  consecutive  curves  ol  the  family.     Fig.  7 
illuttiate*  the  result  in  the  cue  of  the  BfuOaltril  triangle.  Tbe 
bonndiry  li,  of  onuie,  one  of  the  lines.  The  "  lioci  o(  thcaiinf 


C«uloiDb'(    Uw    (C-Mrl) 

cylioder  of  sectional  area  <*  and  moment 
lu  central-lioc  the  tononal  rigidity  ia  |i 
fetmula    b    not  far    fro 

centimetre*,  the  lorssnal  ligidjly  in  C.G.S.  uniu  is  (o'i4a(S)iia< 
appraainately,  »  being  eqireiseit  in  dynea  p 
gnU  the  defect  oi  tbe  true  1 


Fro.fi. 

pven  by  euending  Coulomb's  law  may  be  in  the  case  of 
sections  with  prajecting  comen  ii  ihowo  by  the  diagrams  (hg.  S 
espcdally  no.  4}.  In  these  diagnnu  the  upper  of  the  two 
numhen  tmder  each  l!l|aie  indkata  the  fractioa  which  the  true 
totaiiuinl  rigidity  conewosding  to  the  section  is  ol  that  value 
■rikkh  would  be  obtained  by  ntanding  Coulomb'a  law;  nod  tba 
lower  of  the  two  nunben  Indlata  i& 
ratio  which  tbe  tordonal  rigidity  for  ■ 


to  that  of  ■  bn  o(  drcular  Hctios  of 
the  same  material  and  of  equal  mc- 
tlonal  are*.  These  result)  bavc  an 
important  [tactical  application,  inas- 
much u  they  abow  thai  Mrengtbenlog 
ribi  and  projections,  such  as  are  intro- 
duced In  engineering  to  give  stiff- 
neat  10  beams,  have  ttie  reverse  of 
a  good  eBect  when  lonional  sUSncat  It 
they  are  of  great  value  in  increai ' 
bending.  Tlie  theory  thows  further 
tor«on  it  very  terioutly  ■-----'"■ 
surface  any  det 
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penaanent  set  b  produced  by  torsion.  In  the  case  of  a  section 
of  any  form,  the  strain  and  stress  are  greatest  at  points  on  the 
CDDtonr,  and  these  points  are  in  maiiy  cases  the  points  of  the 
contour  which  are  nearest  to  the  centroid  of  the  section.  The 
theoiy  haa  also  bceq  i^tplied  to  show  that  a  longitudinal  flaw 


Ci) 


*-  <*>  .^ 

Square  with 


(3) 
Sqnoic  with 
•oiteftagici 
«adholl«v 


Star  viih  low 

loundcd  poiots, 

being  a  cone 

«( iba  eighili 

dctrcff. 


triangle. 


Fio«9. 


•S4j4«.  -SiSd.  »T?8i.  •J374.  -^oooo. 

•t»i26.  tUtA.  r«J7*.  '6?4S.  TaSS*. 

Fig.  l.'^Diagfains  ihowing  TorsuHial  Rigidities. 

near  the  axis  of  a  shaft  transmitting  a  torsional  couple  has 
Bttfe  influence  on  the  strength  of  the  shaft,  but  that  in  the 
ndghbonrhood  of  a  similar  flaw  which  is  much  nearer  to  the 
surface  than  to  the  axis  the  shearing  strain  may  be  nearly 
doubled,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  such  flaws  is  a  source  of 
weakness  against  which  special  provision  ought  to  be  made. 

46.  Bending  of  Beams.— As  a  second  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  theory  we  take  the  problem  of  the  flexure 
of  a  beam.  In  this  case  also  we  begin  by  fonning  a  simple 
intuition  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  strain  and  the  stress.  On  the 
side  of  the  beam  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  the  longi- 
tu<final  filaments  must  be  contracted,  and  on  the  other  side 
they  must  be  extended.  If  we  assume  that  the  cross-sections 
remain  plane,  and  that  the  central-line  is  imaltered  in  length, 
we  see  (at  once  from  fig.  9)  that  the  extensions  (or  contractions) 

are  given  by  the  fomhila  y/R,  where  y 
denotes  the  distance  of  a  longitudinal 
filament  from  the  plane  drawn  through 
the  unstrained  central-line  at  right- 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bending,  and 
R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
curve  into  which  this  line  is  bent 
(shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure). 
.Corresponding  to  this  strain  there  must 
be  traction  acting  across  the  cross- 
aectioat.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  other  stress,  then  the 
magnitude  of  the  traction  in  question  is  Ey/R,  where  E  is  Young's 
moduluBk  and  it  is  tension  on  the  side  where  the  filaments  arc 
extended  and  pressure  on  the  side  where  they  are  contracted. 
If  the  plane  of  bending  contains  a  set  of  principal  axes  of  the 
cross-sections  at  their  centroids»  these  tractions  for  the  whole 
cross*section  are  equivalent  to  a  couple  of  moment  EI/R,  where 
I  now  denotes  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  about 
an  asb  throiigh  its  oentroid  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
bendingi  and  the  phute  of  the  couple  is  the  plane  of  bending. 
Hius  a  beam  of  any  foan  of  section  can  be  held  bent  in  a 
"principsl  planef  bv  temiaal  couples  of  moment  M,  that  is 
to  sqr  by  a  "bendug  moment"  M;  the  central-line  will  take 
a  cnivmtase  M/£Ir  so  that  it  becomes  an  arc  of  a  dcdeof  radius 
EI/H;  and  the  stress  at  any  point  will  be  tension  of  amount 
My/I,  where  y  denotes  distance  (reckoned  positive  towards  the 
side  icmote  from  the  centre  of  curvature)  from  that  plane  which 
initially  oontains  the  central-line  and  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  tho  coupk.  This  plane  is  called  the  "  neutnl  plane." 
Theiestziction  that  the  beam  is  bent  in  a  principal  plane  means 
that  the  plane  of  bending  contains  one  set  of  principal  axes  of  the 
dom -sections  at  their  oentroids;  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of  rect- 
angular section  the  plane  would  biaea  two  opposite  edges  at 
ri^t  angles..  In-order  that  the  theory  may  hxM  good  the 
radius  of  curvature  must  be  very  large. 

47-  In  this  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  bean^  by  terminal 
couples  the  stress  is  tension,  determined  as  above,  and  the 
corresponding  strain  oonsbts  therefore  of  longitudinal  extension 
of  amount  My/EI  or  y/R  (contraction  if  y  is  negative),  accom- 
panied by  latml  contraction  of  amotmt  ^ My/EI  or  ay/R(exten- 
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sion  if  y  is  negative),  e  being  Poisson's  ratio  for  the  material 
Our  intuition  of  the  nature  of  the  strain  was  imperfect,  inas- 
much as  it  took  no  account  of  these  lateral  strains.  The  necessity 
for  introducing  them  was  pointed  out  by  Saint-VenanL  The 
effect  of  them  is  a  change 
of  shape  of  the  crdss- 
sections  in  their  own 
I^anes.  This  is  shown  in 
an  exaggerated  way  in  fig. 
10,  where  the  rectangle 
AfiCD  represents  the 
cross-section  of  the  un- 
strained beam,  or  a  rect- 
angular portion  of  this 
cross-section,  and  the  curvilinear  figure  A'B'C'D'  represents  in  an 
exaggerated  fashion  the  cross-section  (or  the  corresponding  por<- 
tlon  of  the  ooss-section)  of  the  same  beam,  when  bent  so  that  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  central-line  (which  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure)  is  on  the  line  £F  produced  beyond  F. 
Tne  lines  A'B'  and  CD'  are  approximately  circles  of  radii  R/^, 
when  the  central-Hne  is  a  drdie  of  radius  R,  and  their  centres 
are  on  the  line  F£  produced  beyond  E.  Thus  the  neutral  pUne, 
and  each  of  the  faces  that  is  parallel  to  it,  becomes  strained 
into  an  anHdasUc  surface,  whose  principal  curvatures  are  in  the 
ratio  <r  :  X.  The  general  appearance  of  the  bent  beam  is  shown 
in  an  exaggerated  fashion  in  fig.  ix,  where  the  traces  of  the  sur- 
face into  which  the  neutral  plane  b  bent  are  dotted.  The  result 
that  the  ratio  of  the 
principal  curvatures  of 
the  anticlastic  surfaces, 
into  which  the  top  and 
bottom  planes  of  the 
beam  (of  rectangular 
section)  are  bent,  is 
Poisson's  ratio  a,  has 
been  used  for  the  ex- 
perimental determina^ 
tion  of  <r.  The  result  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  bent 
central-line  is  EI/M  is  used  in  the  experimental  determination 
of  E.  The  quantity  £1  is  of Un  called  the  "  flexural  rigidity  " 
of  the  beam.  There  arc  two  principal  flexural  ri^dities  corre- 
sponding to  bending  in  the  two  principal  planes  (cf.  S  6a  below). 
48.  That  this  theory  requires  moidification,  when  the  load 
docs  not  consist  simply  of  terminal  couples,  can  be  seen  most 
easily  by  considering  the  problem  of  a  beam  loaded  at  one  end 
with  a  weight  VV,  and  supported  in  a  horisontal  position  at  ilS' 
other  end.  The  forces  that  are  exerted  at  any  section  p,  to 
balance  the  weight  W,  must  reduce  statically  to  a  vertical 
force  W  and  a  couple,  and  these  forces  arise  from  the  action  of 
the  part  A^  on  the  part  B^  (see  fig.  xa),  i.e.  from  the  stresses 
across  the  section  at  f.  The  couple  is  equal  to  the  moment  of 
the  applied  load  W  j^ 

about  an  axis  drawn 
through  the  cen- 
troid of  the  section 
p  at  right  ang^  to 
the  plane  of  bend- 
ing. This  moment 
is  called  the  "  bend- 
ing moment "  at 
the  section,  it  is  the 
product  of  the  load 
W  and  the -distance  VM 

of  the  section  from 
the  loaded  end,  so  y 
that  it  varies  uni- 
formly along  the  F'lO.  la: 
length  of  the  beam.  The  stress  that  suffices  in  the  simpler  problem 
gives  rise  to  no  vertical  force,  and  it  is  dear  that  in  addition  to 
longitudinal  tensions  and  pressures  there  must  be  tangential 
tractions  on  the  cross-sections.  The  resultant  of  these  tangenU'at 
tractions  must  be  a  force  equal  to  W,  and  directod  .vertically; 


Fig.  II. 


rso 
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but  the  direction  of  the  traction  at  a  point  of  the  crosi-section 
need  not  in  general  be  verticaL  Hie  existence  of  tangential 
traction  on  the  cross-sections  implies  the  existence  of  equal 
tangential  traction,  directed  parallel  to  the  central-line,  on 
some  planes  or  other  whidi  are  parallel  to  this  line,  the  two  sets 
of  tractions  forming  a  shearing  stress.  We  conclude  that  such 
shearing  stress  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  stress-system 
in  the  beam  bent  by  terminal  transverse  load.  We  can  develop 
a  theory  of  this  stress-system  from  the  assumptions  (i.)  that  the 
tension  at  any  point  of  the  cross-section  is  related  to  the  bending 
moment  at  the  section  by  the  same  law  as  in  the  case  of  uniform 
bending  by  tenninal  couples;  (ii.)  that,  in  addition  to  this 
tension,  there  is  at  any  point  shearing  stress,  involving  tangential 
tractions  acting  in  appropriate  directions  upon  the  elements 
of  the  cross-sections.  When  these  assumptions  are  made  it 
appears  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  distribution  of  shearing 
stress  by  which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  can  be  satisfied. 
The  determination  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  shearing 
stress,  and  of  the  corresponding  strains  and  displacements,  was 
effected  by  Saint>Venant  and  R.  F.  A.  Clebscfa  for  a  number  of 
forms  of  section  by  means  of  an  anafysis  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
employed  in  the  solution  of  the  torsion  problem. 

49.  Let  /  be  the  leneth  of  the  beam,  x  the  distance  of  the  section 
P  from  the  fixed  end  A,  y  the  dtstance  oi  anv  point  below  the  hori- 

sontal  plane  through  the  oentroid  of  the 
section  at  A,  then  the  bending  moment  at 
p  is  W(/-x),  and  the  loneitudmal  tension  P 
or  X*  at  any  pcunt  on  the  Cross-section  is 
-\\{f-x)ylU  and  this  as  related  to  the 
bending  moment  exactly  as  in  the 
simpler  problem. 

50.  The  expressions  for  the 

shearing  stresses  depend  on  the 

shape  otthecrass'aection.  Taking 

the   beam   to  be  of   isotropic 

material  and  the  cross-section  to 

be  an  ellipse  of  semiaxes  a  and  b 

(fig*  13) •  the  a  axis  being  vertical 

in  the  unstrained  state,  and  drawing  the  axis 

s  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  flexure,  we 

find  that  the  vertical  shearing  stress  U  or  X^ 

at  any  point  (y,  z)  on  any  cross-section  Is 

The  resultant  of  these  stresses  is  W.  but  the 
amount  at  the  ceotroid,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  exceeds  the  average  amount. 
Vflwab,  in  the  ntio 
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(40«(i +r) +«&«} /(3tf +4«Hl +r). 

If  ff-i},  this  ratio  b  I  for  a  circle,  neariy  f  for  a  flat  elliptic  bar 
with  the  bngest  diameter  vertical,  nearly  |  for  a  flat  elliptic  bar  with 
the  longest  diameter  horisontal. 

In  the  same  problem  the  horizontal  shearing  stress  T  or  Z«at  any 
point  on  any  cross-section  is  of  amount 

The  resaltant  of  these  stresses  vanishes;  but,  taking  as  before  a*  }, 
and  putting  for  the  three  cases  above  a»b,am  lob,  b  •  loa,  we  find 
that  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  of  this  stress  to  the  average  vertical 
shearing  stress  has  the  values  |,  nearly  1*1 ,  and  neariy  4.  Thus  the 
stress  T  Isjof  considereble  importance  when  the  beam  is  a  plank. 

As  another  example  we  may  consider  a  circular  tube  01  external 
radia»/tend  internal  mdhis  ri.    Writing  P.U.T  forX*.X„  Z„  we  find 

4W 


u. 


and  for  a  tube  of  radius  r  and  small  thickness  /  the  value  of  P  and 
the  maximum  values  of  U  and  T  reduce  approximately  to 

P--VV(/-x)y/»f»/ 
U«,.-W/Tf/,  T«i«.«W/2»rf. 


The  greatest  value  of  U  Is  m  this  case  approximately  twice  tU 
average  value,  but  it  is  possible  that  these  results  for  the  bending 
qf  .very  thin  ti^  may  be  seriously  at  fault  if  the  tube  la  not  plugged. 


and  if  the  load  is  not  applied  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the 
theory  (cf.  {  55).  In  such  cases  the  extensions  and  contractions  of 
the  longitudinal  filaments  may  be  practically  confined  to  a  email 
part  of  the  material  near  the  ends  ot  the  tube,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tube  is  deformed  without  stretching* 

51.  The  tangential  tractions  U,  T  on  the  craas-tectiona  are 
necessarily  accompanied  by  tangential  tractions  on  the  ]ongi« 
tudinal  sections,  and  on  each  such  section  the  tangential  traction 
is  parallel  to  the  central  line;  on  a  vertical  sectiixi  s^const, 
its  amount  at  any  point  is  T,  and  on  a  horizontal  sectfon  ym 
const,  its  amount  at  any  point  is  U. 

The  Internal  stress  at  any  point- is  completely  determined 
by  the  components  P,  U,  T,  but  these  are  ju>i  priiuipcl  sSressa 
(I  7).  Qebsch  has  given  an  elegant  geometrical  construction 
for  determining  the  prindpal  stresses  at  any  point  when  the 
values  of  P,  U,  T  are  known. 

From  the  point  O  (fie.  14)  draw  lines  OP,  OU,  OT,  to  represent 
the  stresses  P,  U,  T  at  0,  on  the  cross-section  through  O,  in  magni- 
tude, dlnection  and  acnse.  and 
compound  U  and  T  into  a 
resulunt  represented  by  OE; 
the  plane  EOP  Is  a  principal 
plane  of  stress  at  O,  and  the 
prindpal  stress  at  right  angles 
to  this  plane  vanishes.  Take 
M  the  middle  point  of  OP,  and 
with  centre  Kf  and  radius  ME 
describe  a  cirde  cutting  the 
line  OP  in  A  and  B;  then  OA 
and  OB  represent  the  mai^ni- 
tudes  of  the  two  remaining 
principal  stresses.  On  Au 
describe  a  rectangle  ABDC  so 


Fig.  {4. 


that  DC  passes  through  E;  then  OC  is  the  dhection  of  thepnaci- 
pal  stress  represented  in  magnitude  by  OA,  and  OD  u  the  direction 
of  the  principal  stress  represented  in  magmtude  by  OB, 

52.  As  regards 'the  stnin.in  the  beam,  the  longitudinal  and 
hiteral  extensions  and  contractions  depend  on  the  bending 
moment  in  the  same  wiy  as  in  the  simpler  problem;  but,  the 
bending  moment  bdng  variable,  tlie  anticlastic  ctirvature 
produced  is  also  variable.  In  addition  to  these  extensions 
and  contractions  there  are  shearing  stains  corresponding  to  the 
shearing  stresses  T,  U.  The  sfaeazing  strain  corresponding  to 
T  consists  of  a  relative  sliding  parallel  to  the  central-line  of 
different  longitndinallinear  elements xsmbined  witii  a  rcUtive 
sh'ding  in  a  transversa  horizontal  directkn  of  dements  of  different 
cross-sections;  the  latter  of  these  is  aoiicemed  in  the  pradnction 
of  these  displacements  by  which  the  variable  antidastk  curvatran 
is  brought  about;  to  see  the  effect  of  the  former  we  may  most 
suitably  omsider,  for  the  case  of  an  elliptic  cross  occtlin,- the 
distortion  of  the  shape  of  a  lecUngular  pMtion  of  a  plane  of  the 
material  which  in  the  natural  state  h      '  t 

was  horisontal;  all  the  boundaries  '~~~ 
of  such  a  portion  become  parabobs  of 
small  curvature,  whidi  is  varkble  along 
the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  par* 
ticular  effect  under  consideration  Is 
the  change  of  the  transverse  horisontal 
linear  elements  from  straight  lines 
such  as  HK  to  parabolas  such  as  \i%f 
(fig.  is);  the  lines  RL  and  KM  are 
parallel  to  the  central-line,  and  the  ^*®*  '5' . 

figure  is  drawn  for  a  plane  above  the  neutral  i^ane.  Wheh  iht 
cross-section  is  not  an  elli^  the  character  of  the  straih  b  the 
same,  but  the  curves  are  only  aj^roximatdy  parabolic.  > 

The  shearing  strain  corresponding  to  IX  b  a  distortion  whtcb 
has  the  effect  that  the  straight  vertical  filaments  become  curved 
lines  which  cut  the  longitudinal  filaments  obh'qndy,  and  thus 
the  cross-scctfons  do  not  remain  plane,  but  become  curved 
surfaces,  and  the  tangent  plane  to  any  one  df  these  surfaces 
at  the  centroid  cuts  the  central  Kne  obliquely  (fig.  16).  The 
angle  between  these  tangent  planes  and  the  central-line  is  the 
same  at  all  points  of  the  line;  and,  if  ft  is  denoted  by  iir+yj> 
the  value  of  «« is  expressible  as 

shearing  stress  at  cchtroM 
rigidity  of  materiaT'^* 
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and  it  Uras  deptnAi  on  the  shxpt  of  the  cffaf-fcctlon;  for  the 
elliptic  scctioa  of  $  50  its  value  is 

GaS     aa'^i^      • 

for  a  drde  (with  ff*|)  this  becomes  7W/aEva*.  The  vertlol 
<iiamm>t  throogh  the  ccntroid  of  any  croa^^ectlon  becomes 
a  cubical  parabola,  as  shown  in  fig.  x6,  and  the  contour  lines 
of  the  curved  surface  into  which  any  cross-section  is  distorted 
are  shown  in  fig.  17  for  a  drctilar  section. 
$5.  The  deflection  of  the  beam  is  determined  from  the  equation 

curvature  of  central  line  ""bending  momeat-i-fienval  rigidity, 

and  the  spedal. conditions  at  the  supported  end;  there  is  no 
alteration  of  this  statement  on  account  of  the  shears.  As  regards 

the  q)cciat  condition  at 
an  end  which  is  encastriet 
or  built  in,  Saint-Venant 
proposed  to  assume  that 
the  central  tangent  plane 
of  the  cross'eection  at 
the  end  is  vertical;  with 
this  assumption  the  tan- 
gent to  the  central  ttne 
at  the  end  is  inclioed 
downwards  and  makes  an 
angle  u  with  the  hori- 
sontal  (see  fig.  18);  it  is, 
however,  inqyrobable  that 
this  condition  is  exactly 
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reaSaed  in  practice.  In  the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
experimental  determination  of  Young's  modulus,  the  small 
angle  which  the  centxal-liae  at  the  support  nukes  with  the 
horizontal  is  an  unknown  quantity,  to  be  eliminated  by  observa- 
tion of  the  deflection  at  two  or  more  points. 

54.  We  may  suppose  the  displacement  in  a  bent  beam  to  be 
produced  by  the  foUowing  operations:  (i)  the  central-line  is 
deflected  into  its  cxirved  form,  (2)  the  goss  sections  are  rotated 
about  axes  through  their  centioids  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  flexure  so  as  to  make  an^es  equal  to  |ir+r«  with  the  central* 
line,  (3)  each  cross-section  is  distorted  in  its  own  plane  in  such 
a  way  that  the  appropriate  variable  antidastic  curvature  b 
produced,  (4)  the  cross-sections  are  further  distorted  into  curved 
surfaces.  The  contour  lines  of  fig.  17  show  the  disturbance 
from  the  central  tangent  plane,  not  from  the  original  vertical 
plane. 

55.  PrMtkal  Appli€aiuM  tf  Saiat'Vtuaaes  Tkeary.-^Tht 
theory  above  described  is  exact  provided  the  forces  applied  to 

the  loaded  end,  which 
have  W  for  resultant, 
are  distributed  over  the 
terminal  section  in  a  par- 
ticular way,not  likely  to 
be  realised  in  practice; 
and  the  application  to 
practical  problems  de- 
pends on  a  prindi^e  due 
to  Saint-Venant,  to  the 
effect  that,  except  for 
comparatively  small  por- 
tions of  the  beam  near 
to  the  loaded  and  fixed 
ends,  the  letulunt  only 
is  efi^ective,and  its  mode 
of  distribution  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  in- 
ternal strain  and  stress.  In  fact,  the  actual  stress  is  that  due 
to  forces  with  the  required  resultant  distributed  in  the  manner 
contemplated  in  the  theory,  superposed  upon  that  doe  to  a 
certain  distribution  of  foioes  on  each  terminal  section  which,  if 
api^tied  to  a  rigid  bocty,  would  keep  it  in  equilibrium;  according 
to  SttBt-Veaant's  principle,  the  strcnes  and  strains  due  to  such 
distribtttionsoCiotcaaxruaiffiportant  except  near  the  eads.  For 


Fig.  17. 


this  prindple  to  be  exactly  applicable  It  is  necessary  that  the 
length  of  the  beam  should  be  very  great  compared  with  any 
linoir  dimension  of  its  cross-section;  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion  it  is  suflkient  that  the  length  should  be  about  ten  times  the 
greatest  diameter. 

56.  In  recent  years  the  problem  of  the  bending  of  a  beam  by 
loads  distributed  along  its  length  has  been  much  advanced. 
It, is  now  practically  solved  for  the  case  of  a  load  distributed 
uniformly,  or  according  to  any  rational  algebraic  law,  and  it  is 
also  solved  for  the  case  where  the  thickness  is  small  compared 
with  the  length  and  depth,  as  in  a  plate  girder,  and  the  load  is 
distributed  in  any  way.  Tliese  solutions  are  rather  complicated 
and  diflkttlt  to  interpreL  The  case  which  has  been  worked 
out  most  fully  is  that  of  a  transverse  load  distributed  imiformly 
along  the  length  of  the  beam.  In  this  case  two  noteworthy 
results  have  been  obtained.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  ccntrai- 
Hne  in  general  suffers  extension.  This  result  had  been  found 
experimentally  many  years  before.  In  the  case  of  the  plate 
girder  loaded  uniformly  ak>ng  the  top,  this  extension  is  just 
half  as  great  as  the  extension  of  the  central-line  of  the  same 
girder  when  free  at  the  ends,  supported  alon^  the  base,  and 
carrying  the  same  load  ah>ng  the  lop.  The  second  note* 
worthy  result  is  that  the  curvature  of  the  strained  central- 
line  i%  not  proportional  to  the  bending  moment.  Over  aad 
above  the  curvature  which  would  be  found  from  the  ordinary 
relation — 

curvature  of  central-line  "bending  moment  -i-flexttral  rigidity, 

there  is  an  additional  curvature  which  is  the  same  at  all  the 
cross  sections.  In  ordinary  cases,  provided  the  length  is  large 
compared  with  any  linear  dimension  of  the  cross-section,  this 
additional  curvature  is  small  compared  with  that  calcidated 
from  the  ordinary  formula,  but  it  may  become  important  in 
cases  like  that  of  suspension 
bridges,  where  a  load  carried 
along  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
is  supported  by  tensions  in  rods 
attached  at  the  sides. 

57.  When  the  ordinary  relation 
between  the  curvature  and  the 
bending  moment  is  applied  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection  of  con- 
Uhhous  beams  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  correction  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned  may  possibly  f 
be  requisite  In  the  usual  method 
of  treating  the  problem  such  coiw 
rcctions  are  not  considered,  and  the  ordinary  relation  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  theory.  In  order  to  apply  this  relation  to  the 
calculation  of  the  deflection,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  bending 
moment  at  e\'ery  point;  and,  since  the  pressures  of  the  supports 
are  not  among  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  reqmre  a  method 
of  determining  the  bending  moments  at  the  supports  either 
by  calculatioa  or  in  some  other  way.  The  calculation  of  the 
bending  moment  can  be  rephiced  by  a  method  of  graphical 
construction,  due  to  Mohr,  and  depending  on  the  two  following 
theorena:— 

(i.)  The  curve  of  the  central-line  of  each  span  of  a  beam,  when 
the  bending  moment  M  is  given,^  is  identical  with  the  catenary 
or  f unicttlar  curve  passing  through  the  ends  of  the  span  under  a 
(fictitious)  load  per  unit  length  of  the  span  equal  to  M/EI,  the 
horixontal  tension  b  the  funicular  bdng  unity. 

(ii.)  The  directions  of  the  tangents  to  this  funicular  curve 
at  the  ends  of  the  span  are  the  same  for  all  sutically  equivalent 
systems  of  (fictitious)  load. 

When  M  is  known,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  shearing 
stress  at  aay  section  is  dll/dx,  where  x  b  measured  along  the 
beam. 

^The  flign  of  M  b  shown  by  the  arrow-heads  in  fig.  19,  for  which, 
with  y  downwards, 

Elg+M-0. 


/ 


Fig.  18. 


kiwlcd  ban  Ifii.  19).  M. 
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M-M'+Mi-p+Mif, 
(nd  (hui  1  Gcliliou  loul  •utiallv  niuiviilcfil  xo  M/! 
oiily  fciund  whin  M'  tu>  btcn  found.  If  we  dnw  a  cur 
ID  pBH  tbnmtii  the  endi  of  Ihc  ipsii. » ttul  lU  ordinate 
(be  value  of  M'/EI,  the  contipoiidiiif  Bcinioua  kndi  an 
■qoivdent  to  ■  ulttk  >o«l. »( •mount  R«acnted  by  the 
curve,  dued  M  (he  pi^t  oltbe  ipan  VBtioUr  above  tb 
paviiy^fihii  ana.  It  PN  » the  ordinate  of  (hii  curv. 
Ibe  enda  of  (be  ■pan  we  erect  onJinatM  in  the  proper  I 
Ml/El  and  Mi/EI,  the  bendi 


*rhidt  the  lidea  of  tbe  f  u 
6a.  Finite  Boding  a/  TUn  Jtod.-~The  equatioo 

may  also  be  upplied  to  (be  problem  of  the  Bexure  in  a  principal 
plane  d1  a  veiy  Clun  rod  a  iriie,  ior  shkh  the  cumlure  need 
be  inuUl.  When  the  forcei  thai  pm- 
>  the  flexure  are  applied  at  the  eods. 
ODly»  (he  curve  Into  which  the  ceDlnl-linc 
's  bent  i)  one  of  a  definite  family  of  curves, 
o  nfiich  the  name  daUua  haa  been  given, 

hpedo  according  aa  the  external  forces  Are 
Lpplied  directly  to  tho  ends  01 


an  1MJ;E1  £1 

pUud  al  the  poinli  i,  (*  of  trisection  ot  the  imi  ii- 

eular  potyRon  for  Iho  hctilLOUA  ^oad*  can  Ihui  be  dr.-...  ....^  ^he 

dWectwn  of  tbc  cenlral'Une  al  the  lupportm  »  detmninnl  when  thr 
beodini  moinrnlt  at  tbc  tupporu  m  known. 
59.  When  there  H  more  than  one  qun  the  funKulan  w  qnnlnn 

at  the  evJft  of  the  extreme  tpans  are  known,  the  intermediate  ones 
can  be  dctetmincd.    Thb  detcrminatuHi  depends  on  two  connicra- 

■t  any  support  are  proponkmal  to  tbe  Icnglhi  61  the  suns  wiiich 
abut  od  that  support  ^  (>]  the  sides  of  two  funiculars  that  end  at 
any  support  ecqaclde  in  direction.  Fig.  ai  illustratn  the  nieihod 
for  the  Aie  of  a  uniform  beam  on  Ihne  supports  A,  B-  C.  thr  rnH* 
AandCbtingrrcclvBuppofted.  There wiUbe an nnki 
nomcnl  Mi  at  B,  and  the  syslein'  of  &cli  ' 


nd-lMSiC/tTarj^.^rlwref'andi^ 


■AII'/eI 


luAB,  BC.    Thccfi 


Cvitv  of  the  two  latter  la  ■  Gnd  point  Independent  of  M<.  and  the 
:  VK  of  the  A(un  i>  tbe  vcnic4l  through  this  point.  We  draw 
ADandCEtornuoeni  theloadsat  GandCinmaEnilude  '- 
D  and  E  arc  AinTpDinu.  We  construct  any  Irianile  UVW 
sides  UV.  UW  pau  through  D.  B,  and  whose  venicn  lie  < 
venicall  (U.  VI{,  I'W;  IhF  pi^ni  F  where  VW  meets  DB  is  1 


<Tlnti|u»i.d>i 

lame  sign  Ihrouiho 
■  Mistaken  to hj 
ibown  In  fig.  1<>- 


?iiia  It  obvioiuiy  has,  the  opposite  sei 


"iiim  througiTA,  B  or  t    Tbe  remaiaing 

jes  {I,  3,  j)  an  then  be  drawn,  aad  tbe  isJe  3  nenssitily  fmti 
>rough  Bi  for  tbe  ttiaivlc  UVW 

id  the  (riU(le  whose  side*  ue  i^.^^' 

1, 4  are  in  penoecuve.  »     ,  J'^ 

Tbebe»lh>(n»fKgiM.brepre-   if^iaa,.^^--''^ 

nuation  of  tbe  vde  4,  the  scale      L^  X 

una  eiven  bv  b  \. 


o  the  sides  of  the  fan! 


Inth 


ached  to  tbe  e 


.;  the 


irvos  ol  the  former  species  ate  chuactetiad 
t  the  presence  ol  indcctiott)  al  lU  the  poiDt* 
'i  they  cut  the  lice  ol  ictioa  of  Ibe 


r  case  of  the  above  t 
sines  of  amali  amplitude,  and  tl 
s  been  a[^cd  to  the  juoblen  of  the  bsKkUag 
r  thipsL      When  the  lUut,  of  lengUi  L.  b 
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maintained  npright  at  Ita  lower  end,  and  loaded  at  its  upper 
end,  it  is  siniply  contracted,  unless  L''W>fff*£I,  for  the 
lower  end  eonesponds  to  a  point  at  wUcfa  the  tangent  is 
verttcai  on  an  dastica  for  whkh  the  line  of  inflectiona  is  also 
vertical,  and  thus  the  length  most  be  half  of  one  bay  (£g.  as,  a). 

IFor  greater  lengths  or  loads 
the  strut  tends  to  bend  or 
buckle  under  the  load.  For 
a  very  slight  excess  of  L^W 
above  i«*£I,.the  theory  on 
which  the  above  discussion 
is  founded,  is  not  quite 
adequate,  as  it  assumes  the 
central>Iine  of  the  strut  to  be 
free-  from  extension  or  con- 
traction, and  it  is  probable 
that  bending  without  exten- 
sion docs  not  take  place 
when  the  length  or  the  force 
exceeds  the  critical  value  but 
slightly.  It  should  be  noted 
abo  that  the  formula  has  no  apfriicatton  to  short  struts,  as  the 
theory  from  which  it  is  derived  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  length  is  great  compared  with  the  diameter 
(cf.  i  56). 

The  condition  of  buckling,  corresponding  to  the  above,  for  a 
fettg  strut,  of  length  L',  when  both  ends  are  free  to  turn  is 
L''W>w*£I;  for  the  central-line  fonns  a  complete  bay  (fig.  25, 
b);  if  both  ends  are  maintained  in  the  same  vertioU  line,  the 
condition  is  L''W>4v*£I,  the  central-Une  forming  a  coa^kte 
bay  and  two  half  bays  (fig.  35,  c), 

62.  In  our  consideration  of  flexure  it  has  so  far  been  supposed 
that  the  bending  takes  place  in  a  principal  plane.  We  may  remove 
this  restriction  by  resolving  the  forces  that  tend  to  prodiKe 
bending  into  systems  of  forces  acting  in  the  two  principal  planes. 
To  each  plane  there  corresponds  a  particular  flexural  rigidity, 
and  the  systems  of  forces  in  the  two  planes  give  rise  to  inde- 
pendent qritems  of  stress,  strain  and  displacement,  which 
must  bo  superposed  in  order  to  obtain  the  actual  state.  Applying 
this  process  to  the  problem  of  §§  48-54.  and  supposing  that 
one  principal  axis  of  a  cross-section  at  its  centrotd  makes  an 
angle -^  with  the  vertical,  then  for  any  shape  of  section  the 
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neutral  surface  or  tocns  of  unextended  fibres  cuts  the  section 
in  a  liae  DD^,  nhich  is  conjugate  lo  the  vertkal  diameter  CP 
with  respect  to  any  ellipse  of  inertia  of  the  section.  The  central- 
Hoe  is  bent  into  a  plane  curve  which  is  not  in  a  vertical 'plane, 


but  is  in  a  phne  through  the  line  CY  which  is  perpendiodar 
to  DD' (fig.  26). 

63.  Bending  and  Twisting  of  Thin  Rods.^Vi\»fi  a  very  thin 
rod  or  wire  is  bent  and  twisted  by  applied  forces,  the  forces  on 
any  part  of  it  limited  by  a  normal  section  are  balanced  by  the 
tractions  across  the  section,  and  these  tractions  are  statically 
equivalent  to  certain  forces  and  couples  at  the  oentroid  of  the 
section;  we  shsll  call  them  the  stress-resmUanls  and  the  sirest" 
coupes.  The  stress-couples  consist  of  tVro  flexural  couples,  in 
the  two  principal  planes,  and  the  tonional  couple  about  the 
tangent  to  the  central-Une.  The  torsional  couple  is  the  product 
of  the  torsional  rigidity  and  the  twist  produced;  the  torsional 
rigidity  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  a  Straight  rod  of  the  same 
material  and  section  twisted  without  bending,  as  in  Saint- 
Vcnani's  torswn  problem  (|  42).  The  twist  r  is  connected  with 
the  deformation  of  the  wire  in  this  way:  if  we  suppose  a  very 
small  ring  which  fits  the  cross-section  of  the  wire  to  be  provided 
with  a  pointer  in  the  direction  of  obe  principal  axis  of  the  section 
at  its  centroid,  and  to  move  along  the  wire  with  velocity  v,  the 
pointer  will  rotate  about  the  central-line  with  angular  velocity  rv. 
The  amount  of  the  flexural  couple  for  either  principal  plane  at 
any  section  is  the  product  of  the  flexural  rigidity  for  that  plane, 
and  the  resolved  part  in  that  plane  of  the  curvature  of  the  central 
Kne  at  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  resolved  part  of  the 
curvature  along  the  normal  to  any  plane  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  curvature  as  a  vector  directed  along  the  normal  to  the  oscu- 
lating plane  and  projecting  this  vector.  The  flexural  couples 
reduce  to  a  single  couple  in  the  oscubtiog  plane  proportional 
to  the  curvature  when  the  two  flexuial  rigidities  are  equal,  and 
in  this  case  only. 

The  stress-resultants  across  any  section  are  tangential  forces 
in  the  two  principal  planes,  and  a  tension  or  thrust  along  the 
central-line;  when  the  stre$s-coi)ples  and  the  applied  forces  ire 
known  these  stress-resultants  are  determinate.  The  existence, 
in  particular,  of  the  resultant  tension  or  thrust  parallel  to  the 
central-line  does  not  imply  sensible  extension  or  contraction  of 
the  central  filament,  and  the  tension  per  unit  area  of  the  cross- 
section  to  which  it  would  be  equivalent  is  small  compared 
with  the  tensions  and  pressures  in  longitudinal  filaments  not 
passing  through  the  centroid  of  the  section;  the  moments 
of  the  latter  tensions  and  pressures  constitute  the  flexural 
couples. 

64.  We  consider,  in  particular,  the  case  of  a  naturally  straight 
spring  or  rod  of  circular  section,  radius  c,  and  of  homogeneous 
isotropic  material.  The  torsional  riipdity  is  }Eirc^/(i-f0); 
and  the  flexural  rigidity,  which  is  the  same  for  all  planes  through 
the  central-line,  is  }Evc*;  we  shall  denote  these  by  C  and  A 
respectively.  The  rod  may  be  held  bent  by  auitable  forces  into 
a  curve  of  double  curvature  with  an  amount  of  twist  r,  and  then 
the  torsional  couple  is  Cr,and  the  flexural  couple  in  the  osculating 
plane  is  A/p,where  p  is  the  radius  of  circular 
curvature.  Among  the  curves  in  which 
the  rod  can  be  held  by  forces  and  couples 
applied  at  its  ends  only,  one  is  a  circular 
helix;  and  then  the  applied  forces  and 
couples  are  equivalent  to  a  wrench  about 
the  axis  of  the  helix. 

Let  «  be  the  angle  and  r  the  ladlus  of  the 
hdix.  so  that  p  in  r  scc'ai  and  let  Rand  K  be 
the  force  and  couple  of  the  wrench  (fig.  37). 

Then  the  couple  formed  by  R  and  an  equal 
and  opposite  force  at  any  wction  and  the 
couple  R  are  equivalent  to  the  torsional  and 
fiexaral  couples  at  the  section,  and  this  gives 
the  equations  for  R  and  K 

p-aS'n»cos*»     /.,  cosat 
R-A— j5 Cr-^» 

K-ASSp+Crrina. 

The  thrust  across  any  section   is  R  sin  «  pic.  27, 

parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  helix,  and 
the  shearing  stress-resultant  is  R  cos  a  at  right  angles  to  the 
osculating  plane. 
When  the  twist  is  auch  that,  if  the  rod  were  simply  unbent,  k 
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would  alM  be  untwiitcd,  v  it  (sin  «  cot  a)/f,  and  then,  restoring  the 
values  of  A  and  d  we  have 

-.    Eyc*14-»ooa^ . 

K— 5-       14.,   _cos«. 


spring  (a,  r)  is  ncia  in  ine  lorin  en  ■  aciu  v"  •  ^^ ;,  «re  C4u«i  lu  mv 
differences  between  those  called  into  play  when  a  straight  rod  of  the 
same  material  and  section  is  held  in  the  first  form*  and  those  called 
into  play  when  it  is  held  in  the  second  form. 
Thus  the  toruonal  couple  is 


sin  «'  00s  a'    nnaops 


f 


=)■ 


and  the  flexural  couple  is 


A( 


COS' a 


cos^  a 


)• 


The  wrench  (R,  K)  along  the  axis  by  which  the  spring  can  be  held 
in  the  form  (a',  r*)  is  given  by  the  equations 


B     .sin  •'/cos*  a*    cos'«\     ^cos  a  Vain  a' cos  ■*    sii 
K.Acos.'(2^'-2^) +Csin.'(2ai^ 


Sana  cos  « 


cos  a     sin  a  cos  a 


When  the  qmng  is  slightly  extended  by  an  axial  force  F.  •  —  R, 
and  there  is  no  couple,  so  that  K  vanishes,  and  a',  r'  differ  very 
little  from  a,  r,  it  follows  from  these  equations  that  the  axial  elonn- 
tion,  to.  is  connected  with  the  axial  length  x  and  the  force  F  by  the 
equation 

c    S^      sin  a       te 

'""TfT  14-«cos*a  *' 
and  that  the  loaded  end  b  rotated  about  the  axu  of  the  helix  thnnigh 

a  small  angle 

AifTxr  cos  a 

— E7?— » 

the  sense  of  the  rotation  being  Aich  that  the  spring  becomes  more 
tightly  coiled. 

66.  A  horizontal  pointer  attached  to  a  vertical  spiral  spring 
would  be  made  to  rotate  by  loading  the  spring,  and  the  angle 
through  which  it  turns  might  be  used  to  measure  the  load,  at 
any  rate,  when  the  load  is  not  too  great;  but  a  much  more 
sensitive  contrivance  is  the  twisted  strip  devised  by  W.  E. 
Ayrton  and  J.  Perry.  A  very  thin,  narrow  rectangular  strip 
of  metal  is  given  a  permanent  twist  about  its  longitudinal 
middle  line,  and  a  pointer  b  attached  to  it  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  When  the  strip  is  subjected  to  longitudinal  tension 
the  pointer  rotates  through  a  considerable  angle.  G.  H.  Bryan 
{Phil,  liag.f  December  1890)  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
theory  of  the  action  of  the  strip,  according  to  which  it  Is  re- 
garded as  a  strip  of  plating  in  the  form  of  a  right  helicoid,  which, 
after  extension  of  the  middle  line,  becomes  a  portion  of  a  slightly 
different  helicoid;  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  strip,  the 
change  of  curvature  of  the  surface  is  considerable,  even  when 
the  exttnsion  is  small,  and  the  pointer  turns  with  the  generators 
of  the  hdicoid. 

If  k  stands  for  the  breadth  and  (  for  the  thickness  of  the  strip, 
and  r  for  the  permanent  twist,  the  approximate  formula  for  the 
angle  9  through  which  the  strip  is  untwisted  on  the  application  of 
a  load  W  was  found  to  be 

The  quantity  hr  which  occurs  in  the  formula  Is  the  total  twist  in  a 
length  of  the  strip  equal  to  its  brsadth,  and  thb  will  aenerally  be 
very  small ;  if  it  is  small  of  the  same  order  as  1/^,  or  a  higher  oider, 
the  formula  becomes  \\Nbr{\  +«*)/£<*,  with  sofndent  approximation, 
and  this  result  appears  to  be  in  agreement  with  observations  of  the 
behaviour  of  such  strips. 

67.  Tlun  Plate  under  Pressure.—'Tht  theory  of  the  deforma- 
tion of  plates,  whether  plane  or  curved,  is  very  intricate,  partly 
because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Idnamatical  relations  involved. 
We  shall  here  indicate  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  in  a 
thin  plane  plate,  of  isotropic  material,  which  is  sKg^tly  bent  by 
pressure.  This  theory  should  have  an  application  to  the  stress 
produced  in  a  ship's  plates.  In  the  problem  of  the  cylinder 
«nder  internal  pressure  (§  77  below)  the  most  important  stress 


is  the  circomfereittial  teiisioni  coanteracting  the  tendency  of 
the  circular  filaments  to  expand  under  the  pressure;  but  in  the 
problem  of  a  plane  plate  somo  of  the  filamenta  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  plate  are  extended  and  othcn  are  contracted, 
so  that  the  tensions  and  pressures  along  them  give  rise  to  result- 
ant couples  but  not  always  to  resultant  forces.  Whatever 
forces  are  applied  to  bend  the  plate»  these  couples  are  aU-ays 
expressible,  at  least  approiimately  in  terms  of  the  principal 
curvatores  piodaced  in  the  surface  which,  before  strain,  was  the 
middle  plane  of  the  plate.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  rect- 
angular plate,  bent  by  a  distribution  of  couples  applied  to  its 
edges,  so  that  the  middle  surface  becomes  a  cylinder  of  large 
radius  R;  the  requisite  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  straight 
edges  is  of  amount  C/R,  where  C  is  a  certain  constant;  and  the 
requisite  couple  per  unit  of  length  of  the  circular  edges  is  of 
amount  Cff/R,  the  latter  being  required  to  resist  the  tendency 
to  anticlastic  curvature  (cf.  §47).  If  normal  sections  of  the 
plate  are  supposed  drawn  through  the  generators  and  circular 
sections  of  the  cylinder,  the  action  of  the  neighbouring  portions 
on  any  portion  so  bounded  involves  flexural  couples  of  the 
above  amounts.  When  the  plate  is  bent  in  any  manner,  the 
curvature  produced  at  each  section  of  the  middle  surface  may 
be  regarded  as  arising  from  the  superposition  of  two  cylindrical 
curvatures;  and  the  flexural  oouplea  across  normal  sections 
through  the  lines  of  curvature,  estimated  per  unit  of  length 
of  those  lines,  are  C(i/Ri-Hir/Rt)  and  C(i/Rt+<r/Ri),  where 
Ri  aiid  Ri  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature.  The  value  of 
C  for  a  plate  of  small  thickness  sA  Is  |EA*/(i*«*).  Exactly  as 
in  the  problem  of  the  beam  (§|  48,  56),  the  action  between 
neighbouring  portions  of  the  plate  genenlly  involves  shearing 
stresses  across  normal  sections  as  wdl  as  flexural  couples;  and 
the  resultants  of  these  stresses  are  determined  by  the  conditions 
that,  with  tho  flexural  couples,  they  balance  the  forces  applied 

to  bend  the  plate. 

68.  To  express  this  theory  analytically,  let  the  middle  plane  of 
the  plate  in  the  unstrained  position  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  (x,  y), 
and  let  normal  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  oe 
drawn  through  any  point.  After  strain  let  w  he  the  displacement 
of  this  point  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  markod 
P  in  fig.  aS.    If  the  axes  of  x  and  y  were  parallel  to  the  lines  «f 


Fig.  28. 

curvature  at  the  point,  the  flexural  couple  acting  across  the  section 
normal  to  x  (or  v)  would  have  the  axis  of  y  (or  x)  for  its  axis:  but 
when  the  lines  of  curvature  are  inclined  to  the  axes  of  coordinates, 
the  flexural  couple  across  a  section  normal  to  either  axis  has  a 
component  about  that  axis  as  well  as  a  component  about  the  per- 
pendicular axis.  Consider  an  element  ABCD  of  the  section  at 
right  angles  to*  the  axis  of  x,  contained  between  two  lines  near 
together  and  perpendicular  to  the  middle  plane.  The  action  of  the 
portion  of  the  plate  to  the  right  upon  the  portion  to  the  left, 
across  the  element,  gives  rise  to  a  couple  about  the  middle  line 
(y)  of  amount,  estimated  per  unit  of  length  of  that  line,  equal 

to  C  y^+'^n*  *^*  "^y*  *"^  ^  *  couple,  slmilariy  estimated, 
about  the  normal  (x)  of  amount  ''C(l~«)jj]^>  "U,  say.    The 
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c6frcipoiwBng  couples  on  an  dement  dC  t  wetion  at  ifglit  angles 
to  the  axis  oi  y,  estimated  per  unit  oC  tenfth  of  the  axis  of  x,  are 

of  amounts  -C^^+v^l^.   -Gs  say.and -H.    The  resulunt 

Si  of  the  sheanog  stresses  on  the  element  ABCD,  estimated  as 

be(Of«.  is  Bivtn  by  the  equation  Si-^  -^    (cf.  ft  57).  ftad  the 

corresponding  residtant  Si  for  an  element  perpendicular  to  tha 

axis  oC  y  is  given  by  the  equation  St»-^-£?.  H  the  plate 

B  bent  by  a  pressure  p  per  unit  of  area,  the  equation  of  equilibrium 

This  equation,  together  with  the  special  conditions  at  the  rim, 
suffices  for  the  determination  of  w,  and  then  all  the  <|aantitics 
here  introdueed  are  determined.  Further,  the  most  important 
of  the  stress-components  are  those  which  act  across  clemcms  of 
oormal  sections:  the  tension  in  direction  x,  at  a  distance  z  from 
the  nuddle  plane  meastired  in  the  direction  of  p,  is  of  amount 

"^i  is?  "^^  ^) '  *"^  *^*^  "  *  corresponding  tenuon  in  direc- 

tloa  y;  the  shearing  stress  consisting  of  traction  parallel  to  y  on 
planea  3r«>coiist.i  and  traction  panratlef  to  x  on  planes  y  "^const.,  is  of 

aoMMinfe  ^'\v^**T^*  ^hg9lt  tensions  and  shearing  stresses  are 

equiTslent  to  two  principal  tensions,  in  the  directions  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  of  the  surface  into  which  the  middle  plane  is  bent,  and 
they  give  rise  to  the  flexural  couples. 

69.  In  the  special  example  of  a  circular  plate,  of  radius  a,  sup* 
ported  at  the  nos*  and  held  bent  by  a  ufolorm  pressure  p.  the  value 
ef «  at  a  point  diataat  r  from  the  axis  is 

and  the  most  important  of  the  stress  components  is  the  radial 
tension,  of  which  the  amount  at  anv  point  is  A(34-«)Ps(a*-r)/A*: 
the  maximum  radial  tension  isabout  i (a/A) V,and,  when  tnc  thickness 
is  small  compared  with  the  diameter,  this  is  a  large  multiple  of  p. 

70.  Gt9trol  rdkMTMM.-^Fiasiiig  now  from  tbeae  questions 
of  flexuxe  and  toisionp  we  consider  some  results  that  can  be 
deduced  from  the  genoal  equations  of  equilibrium  of  an  elastic 
solid  body. 

The  fonn  of  the  general  expression  for  the  potential  energy 
(1 27)  stored  up  in  the  strained  body  Ieads»  by  a  general  property 
of  quadratic  functions,  to  a  reciprocal  theorem  relating  to  the 
effects  produced  in  the  body  by  two  different  systems  of  forces, 
viz.:  llie  whole  work  done  by  the  foicts  of  the  fitst  system, 
acting  over  the  displacements  produced  by  the  forces  of  the 
second  system,  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  done  by  the  forces 
of  the  second  system,  acting  over  the  displacements  produced 
by  the  forces  of  the  first  system.  By  a  suitable  cluMce  of  the 
Kcond  system  of  forces^  the  average  values  of  the  ooonpoacnt 
strcssci  and  strains  produced  by  given  forces,  considered  as 

constituting  the  first  system,  can 
be  obtained,  even  when  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  stress  and  strain 

cannot  be  determined. 

Taking  for  example  the  problem 
presented  by  an  isotioplc  body  of 
any  form'  pressed  between  two 
parallel  planes  distant  i  apart  (6g. 
39),  and  denoting  the  resultant  pres- 
sure fav  p,  we  find  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  volume  -b9  is  given  by  the 
equation 

where  k  h  the  modulus  of  compres- 
sioot  eooal  to  IE/(i— a«).  Again, 
take-  tne  problem  of  the  chanm 
pcDduced  in  a  heavy  body  by  dif- 
ferent ways  of  supporting  it;  when  the  body  is  suspended  from 
one  or  man  poims  ma  horiaontal  blane  its  volume  is  incraased  by 

«ir-W*/3*. 
where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  h  the  depth  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  below  the  plane;  when  the  body  is  supported  by  upwsrd 

*  The  line  joining  the  points  of  contact  must  be  normal  to  the 
l^anes. 


Fig.  a9. 


vertical  pfsssuies  at  one  or  mive  points  la  a  horiaontal  phme  the 
volume  is  diminished  by 

where  V  is  the  height  of  the  centre  of  cravicy  above  the  plane:  if 
the  body  ia  a  cylinder,  of  length  /  ana  section  A,  standing  wtdi 
its  base  on  a  smooth  horiaontal  plane,  its  length  is  shortened  by 
an  amount 

-ll-W//aEA; 
if  the  same  cylinder  lies  On  the  plane  wttk  its  generators  horisontal, 
its  length  is  increased  by  an  amount 

lf-«W*7£A. 

71.  In  recent  yean  important  lesulta  have  been  found  by 

considering  the  efiiecta  produced  in  an  elastic  solid  by  forces 

applied  at  isolated  points. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  single  force  F  applied  at  a  pmnt  in  the  interior, 
we  may  snow  that  the  stress  at  a  distance  r  from  the  point  consists  of 

(i)  a  radial  pcessure  of  amount 

2-y  _F  cm9 
1  -#  49  "r«"' 
(a)  tensioa  in  all  directions  at  right  aagks  to  the  radius  of  amonal 

1-79    Fcostf 
JTl"-^  4»  r»  • 
(3)  shearing  stress  coonsting  of  traction  acting  along  the  radius  dr 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone  9 » const,  and  traction  acting  along  the 
meridian  iB  on  the  surface  of  <he  sphere  r  -const,  of  amount 

l-2y    Fsin* 

where  9  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  r  and  the  tine  of 
action  of  F.  The  line  marked  T  in  fig.  30  shows  the  dirrcrion  of 
the  tangential  traction  on  the  sphericaisurface. 

Thus  the  lines  of  stress  ara  in  and  peipcndiciilatf  to  the 
meridian  plane,  and  the  direc- 
tion  of  one  01  those  in  the 
meridian  plane  is  inclined  to 
the  radius  vector  r  at  an  angle 


Itan' 


Fig.  30. 


0^-) 

The  comsiMMding  displace- 
ment at  any  point  is  com- 
pounded of  a  radial  dispbcc- 
ment  of  amount 

l-h^      F      cos# 

2(1 'v)  iiE      r 
and  a  displacement  parallel  to 
the  line  of  action  of  F  of 
amount 

2(1 -#)  XmK  r' 
The  effects  of  forces  applied 
at  different  points  and  in  different  directions  can  be  olbtained  by 
summation,  and  the  effect  of  continuously  distributed  forces  can 
be  obtained  by  integration. 

73.  The  stress  system  considered  in  1 71  is  equivalent,  on  the 
plane  through  the  origin  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  action  of 
F,  to  a  resultant  pressure  of  magnitude  iF  at  the  origm  and  a 

radial  traction  of  amount  KTjf^  't^  <uu),  by  the  application 

of  this  system  of  tractions  to  a  solid  bounded  by  a  plane,  the 
disphoement  just  described  would  be  produced.  There  is  Also 
another  stress  system  for  a  solid  so  bounded  which  bcquivalent; 
on  the  same  plane,  to  a  resultant  pressure  at  the  origin,  and  % 
radial  traction  proportional  to 
t/r',but  these  are  in  the  ratk> 
tw'.r^,  instead  of  being  in 
the  ratio  4ir(i-a):(i-2a)r"' 
The  second  stress  system  (see 
1)  conttstsof: 
radial  pressure  F'f^, 
tension  in  the  meridian 
plane  across  the  radius  vector 
of  amount 

F'r-*eos'#/(i+cos*), 
(3>  tension  across  the  me> 
ridian  plane  of  amount 

F'r*/(!+cos#), 
(4)  shearing  stress  as  in  }  71  of  amount 

F'r«sinf/(i  +  cos»),. 
and  the  stress  across  the  plane  boundary  consists  of  a  resultant 
pressure  of  magnitude  2rF'  and  a  radial  traction  of  amount  f'fK  If 
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horicanul  ditpUconi 
tbi  origin  of  amount 


■-,l.-irj> 


^J^li(i-»H-™v|. 


TTip  pfTtcti  prodLictd  by  a  tyittm 
plAoe  un  be  dtductd. 

The  Ksulu  {ai  a  lolid  body  bounded  by  ui  hfiniLe  plane 
■uy  be  inieipnled  u  giriog  Ibe  local  eSicU  of  Ibrca  applied 
to  a  imall  part  of  tbe  lurfacc  ot  a  body.  The  nsulu  ihow 
that  preuure  ii  Eraiumitted  into  a  body  From  the  boundary 
hi  luch  a  way  that  the  traction  at  a  point  on  a  lection  panUel 
to  tbe  IwiiiidjtTy  h  the  aame  at  all  points  of  any  aphete  which 
touches  the  bougdaiy  at  the  point  of  preuure,  and  thai  Eli 
amount  at  any  point  ia  invenely  proportional  to  the  square  oF 
the  radius  of  tbis  sphere,  while  iti  direction  il  that  oF  a  Lnc 
d»wn  fiom  Ibe  point  of  preiiore  la  ihe  point  at  which  the 
iraciiDD  il  eitinuted.  The  ttanamivioD  ol  force  Ihrough  a 
BoUd  body  indicated  by  ttiia  rfsult  wai  strikingly  drmonsl rated 

of  (ravity,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  oE  Ibe  observer  on  the 
Boor  oF  the  laboiatory  produced  a  dialurbancc  of  the  inMTUJnent 
sufficient  to  diiguise  completely  the  effect  which  the  instiuniFnl 
had  been  deugncd  to  measure  (sec  C.  H.  Darwin,  TMt  TiJc% 
and  Kindred  Plutwmnta  la  Ikt  Sthi  SyiltM,  London,  ttqS). 

7j.  There  is  a  conetpondiog  theory  oE  two-dimensional 
■ystems,  that  is  to  uy,  syslcmj  in  which  cilhei  the  diiplacemcnl 
it  parallel  lo  a  filed  plane,  or  there  i>  lu  tnclioa  across  any 
plane  of  a  lysLem  oF  parallel  pbnes.  Thii  theory  sbows  that, 
when  preisure  is  applied  at  a  point  of  tbe  edge  of  a  plile  in  any 
direction  in  the  plane  oF  the  plate,  the  streu  devtloped  in  the 
plale  consists  Hcluslvely  of  radial  prcasure  acroaa  any  circk 
having  the  pouit  oE  pressure  at  centre,  and  Ihe  magnitude  of 


lUpou 

Ibe  edge  at  tbe  pwnt  oF  pressure, 
is  invenely  proporlioiial  to  the  rad 
[eadt  to  a  number  of  interesling  t 


I.  Tbe  results  stated  in  I  7; 


.  of  the  ] 


soFai: 


lof  er 


li  whicli 


any  pain 


n  the  i 


Impact  is  neglected,  1 
bodies  at  any  instant  during  Ihe  impaa  It  equal  to  Ihe  rale  oE 
destrtKlion  oF  momentum  of  cither  along  the  norma]  to  the 
plane  oF  contact  dnwn  towards  the  Interior  oE  the  other.  It 
hu  been  shown  that  in  general  the  bodiet  come  iole  owlict 
over  a  Moill  area  bounded  by  an  eUipse.  and  remain  in  mntaci 
[or  a  lime  which  varies  inversely  at  the  fiElb  root  ol  tbe  iniiitl 
■dative  velodly. 

For  «)ua1  tpberet  ol  the  tame  malerial,  with  «-|,  impirteiiig 
dimily  wiih  rotative  velocity  t,  the  palchei  that  come  into  contact 

■""'*■■'"""      (S'OV 

where  r  it  the  ndiui  of  either,  and  V  the  velocity  oE  ki«|itudina1 


<i  of  the  die  oE  the  a 


iltiple  of  Ihe  ti 


m  Btcertained  uperinientany,  and  cea- 

te  adequacy  of  the  ttacical  theory  bse 


f  deniiiy  f,  Hnined  b^  the  nuiual  gravilatiaa  of  its  partJ^  the 
tfCB  at  ■  diitance  r  li«  the  ccnlre  caoiirii  at 
(I)  uDifoim  bydranalic  p™™™  of  amDunl  Ai^{j~.);[i-r). 
i(  radial  temloBQl  a.J;«  At^'Kj -»!/(' -3. 

i\(^''/«){i+i.W(i-.), 


(0  unilonn  contraction  o(  aU  Knes  of  tbe  body  ot  ua 
,'.*-(^tj-'l/t>-"l. 

S  radial  eiteiulon  of  amount  hlr'tfd'M'+M'- 
eitension  in  any  dirccuoo  at  nght  angles  to  ihe  11 


ii  dtnlnlilied 


A-lr'wl>V.)(i +.}/(! -»). 
-e  A  It  the  modului  of  compretslan.    The  vc._. ..  . 

lie Icaction tH/st oritKlE.    TiK pant «l the ndiive 

•pScre  r-e|{j-,)/tl+j.H'"  are  contncnd.  and  die  mrtt 
out  lUi  tpbere  art  eueodid.    Tbt  apalicatioa  ol  the  abmt 

the  lUU  of  the  intsior  of  the  earth  iavidvei  •  lulecl  oC 

>ii  emphaiized  in  \  40.  via.  that  the  strain  detiBfniDed  t^ 
on  Dv<  be  nnaU  if  lb*  lohitni  it  to  be  accepted.  In  a 
he  titc  and  mait  of  tlie  earth,  and  baviBg  a  rctutansc  to 
on  and  *  rigidity  equal  to  diote  of  tted.  the  mNal  cos- 
II  the  cnitre,  a<  given  by  tbt  above  tshiliaD.  would  bt 


can  Iw  no  moani  be  regarded  at '  tnall." 
a  gpnerical  thell  of  h«noc«ieoas  ttoual 

-  .adiui  r,  and  eileml 
puler  lurfire,  and  ft  at 


MfU,  «f 


won  in  all  direct ioM  of  amount  ^2i_jrft ' 

itir.olan»unl;p9*i!tfL, 

sti  direetlou  ai  right  anglei  to  tht  nOu  wcter 

I  ttnins  coniiil  of 

leniloa  of  all  Ilim  of  the  body  of  ammnt 

rreaied  by  the  fractioB  ^^il^y  of  itieTT,  and  the  volume  wiihla 
Jie  inner  Htfacc  it  incrtaicd  by  the  fraction 

X  ittilf.    For  a  .hell  .ol^eet  only  to  inier^il  p^it  p  Ibe  loalett 
Htentlon  b  the  enennn  at  nghl  ingln  to  tlie  iwUut  at  tbe  Inner 

:he  grealFU  lennon  it  Ihe  tniaverte  tentioo  at  tbe  inmr  ivrfact. 
iBdil..nia.mt  iiWK'+'.'l/f'.'-'r')- 

77-  In  the  problem  of  a  cylindrical  ihctl  under  pteHiie  a  cooi' 
jlicalion  may  arise  Iron  the  effccli  of  the  tndii  but  when  the 

(I)  uniforai  teauaa  in  all  directieot  at  right  asgkt  to  th«  aKia 

(1}  radial  pmture  aF  amount  ^^  T^. 

(3)  hoop  tention  mimerKatly  equal  to  thii  ladial  jiiiiii. 
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The  eofpetpoftding  straiw  cooritc  of 

(I)  uttirorm  exteiuioa  of  aM  lines  of  the  material  at  ngbt  angles 
to  the  axis  of  aaaottnt 

E        V-r>     • 
(3)  radial  contraction  of  amount 

l+<r  pi-puroVi* 

(3)  extcfision  along  the  circular  filaments  numericaOjr  equal  to 
tfab  ladial  contraction. 

(4)  ooaform  oontraction  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  of  amount 

For  a  shdl  subject  only  to  internal  pressure  p  the  greatest  extension 
is  the  circumferential  extension  at  the  inner  surface,  anj  its  amount  is 


l(^+')' 


the  greatest  tension  is  the  hoop  tension  at  the  inner  surface,  and 
iU  amount  is  p(V+ri»)/W-ri»>.  .      ,  .      ^ ._ 

7S.  When  the  ends  of  the  tube,  instead  of  being  f  cec^  are  closed  by 
dislo.  SQL  that  the  tube  becomes  a  closed  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
longitudinal  extension  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the 
resultant  longitudinal  tension  in  the  walls  balances  the  resultant 
normal  pressure  on  cither  end.  This  condition  gives  the  vahie  of  the 
extension  of  the  bngitudinal  filaments  as 

where  h  is  the  modulus  of  compresmon  of  the  material  The  result 
Duy  be  applied  to  the  experimental  determination  of  ik,  bv  measur- 
ing the  increase  oi  length  oi  a  tube  subjected  to  internal  pressure 
(A.  Mallock.  Proc  R.  Sa<.  Zondon,  Ixxiv.,  1904,  and  C.  Chree.  ibid.), 

79.  The  results  obtained  ki  I  77  have  been  applied  to  gun 

construction;  we  may  consider  that  one  cylinder  is  heated 

80  as  to  slip  over  another  upon  which  it  shrinks  by  cooling, 

10  that  the  two  form  a  single  body  in  a  condition  of  initial  stress. 

We  take  P  as  the  measure  of  the  pressure  between  the  two,  and 
P  for  the  pressure  within  the  inner  cylinder  by  which  the  8>'stcm 
IS  afterwards  strained,  and  denote  by  r  the  radius  of  the  common 
surface.    To  obtain  the  stress  at  any  point  we  superpose  the 

system  consisting  of  radial  pressure  p-j  ^rzzi  ^'^^  ^^^P  ^^i^'on 

Pt3    A    A  °P<»i  *  system  which,  for  the  outer  cylinder,  consists 
r*  Jr'^x 

of  radial  pressure  ^ji^  and  hoop  tension  P^^^,  and 
for  the  inner  cylinder  consists  of  radial  pressure  P^  prrh  ^^^ 

hoop  tension  P-j  r^pi>    The  hoop  tension  at  the  inner  surface 

is  less  than  it  wouU  be  for  a  tube  of  equal  thickness  without  initial 
stress  in  the  ratio 

This  shows  how  the  strength  of  the  tube  b  increased  by  the  Initial 
stress.  When  the  initial  stress  is  produced  by  tightly  wound  wire, 
a  simaar  gain  of  strength  accrues. 

80.  In  the  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  of  stress 
and  strain  in  a  circular  cylinder,  rotating  about  its  axis,  simple 
solutions  have  been  obtained  which  are  sufficiently  exact  for 
the  two  q)ecial  cases  of  a  thin  disk  and  a  long  shaft. 

Suppose  that  a  circular  disk  of  radius  o  and  thickness  3/,  and  of 
densitv  At  rotates  about  its  axis  with  angular  vdocity  «i.  and  consider 
the  foiiowinf  systems  of  superposed  stresses  at  any  point  distant  r 
from  the  axis  and  %  from  the  middle  plane : 

(i)  uniform  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  amount  |6^p«'(3+*), 

(a)  radial  pressare  of  amount  |^pf*(3+«), 

15)  prenureakMi^  the  circular  hUments  of  amount  Wp^fi+Jr^i 

(4)  uniform  tension  in  all  directions  at  right  angtes  to  the  axis 
of  amount  l«V('*-3s')»^(i +»)/(«-#). 

The  corresponding  strains  may  be  expressed  as 

(i)  nniform  cxteoaion  of  aU  .filaments  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 

(2)  ra£al  contraction  of  amount 

(3)  oontraction  ak>ng  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 


(4)  extension  of  all  fihmenti  at  right  angka  to  the  axiaofanoant 

(5)  contraction  of  the  filaments  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  disk 
of  amount 

The  greatest  extension  is  the  circumferential  extension  near  the 
centre;  and  its  amount  is 


pt^t-*),.^.,.*^^^. 


The  longitudinal  contraction  Is  required  to  make  the  plane  fa 
of  the  disk  free  from  pressure,  and  the  terms  in  /  and  s  enable 
us  to  avoid  tangential  traction  on  any  cylindrical  surface.  The 
system  of  stresses  and  strains  thus  expressed  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ditions, except  that  there  is  a  small 
radial  tension  on  the  bounding 
surface  of  amount  per  unit  area 
46fp(/»-3<»Ml+»)/(i-if).  There- 
sultant  of  these  tensions  on  any 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  disk 
vanishes,  and  the  stress  in  question 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  other  stresses  involved  when 
the  disk  is  thin;  we  mav  oondude 
that,  for  a  thin  disk,  tne  expie»> 
sions^  ^vcn  represent  the  actual 
condition  at  all  points  which  are 
not  very  close  to  the  edge  (cf .  1 55). 
The  cflfoct  to  the  kmgitudiaal  oon* 
traction  b  that  the  plane  faces 


becomesllghtly  concave  (fig.  32). 

jiut" 


Fic.  33. 


81.  The  corresponding  solution 
for  a  dbk  with  a  circular  axle>hoIe 
(radius  h)  will  be  obtained  from  that  given  in  the  last  scctioa  by 
superposing  the  following  system  of  additional  stresses: 
(i)  radial  tension  of  amount  ici^^(l-aVr'}(3+ir), 
(a)  tension  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

J«>p6»(i+ttVr*)(3+0. 

The  corresponding  additional  strains  are 

(1)  radial  contraction  of  amount 

(2)  extension  along  the  circular  filaments  of  amount 

(3)  contraction  of  the  filaments  parallel  to  the  axis  of  amount 

Again,  the  greatest  extension  is  the  circumferential  extension  at 
the  inner  surface,  and,  when  the  hole  is  very  small,  its  amount  is 
nearly  double  what  it  would  be  for  a  complete  disk. 

83.  In  the  problem  of  the  rotating  shaft  we  have  the  following 
stress-system: 

(1)  radial  tension  of  amount  i«i^A(a*-r*)(3-3ff)/(l-#), 

(3)  circumferential  tension  of  amount 

|«-^p{a«C3-2<r)/(l-,r)-r«(l+2ir)/(l-a)K 
O)  longitudinal  tension  of  amount  lid'p(a'-3r')9/(l-9). 
The  resultant  longitudinal  tension  at  any  normal  section  vanbhes, 
and  the  radial  tension  vanishes  at  the  bounding  surface;  and 
thus  the  expressions  here  given  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
actual  condition  at  all  points  which  are  not  very  ckiae  to  the  ends 
of  the  shaft.  The  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fiaments  b 
uniform  and  cgua!  to  |«/paV/E.  The  greatest  extension  In  the 
rotating  shaft  is  the  circumferential  extension  close  to  the  axis, 
and  its  amount  b  i<^pa'(3-5#^/E(i-v). 

The  value  of  any  theory  of  the  ttrength  of  long  rotating  shafts 
founded  on  these  formulae  is  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that 
at  sufficiently  high  speeds  the  shaft  may  tend  to  take  up  a  curved 
form,  the  straight  form  being  unstable.  The  shaft  b  then  said  to 
wAir/.  This  occurs  when  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  shaft  b  very 
nearly  coincident  with  one  of  its  periods  of  lateral  vibration.  The 
lowest  speed  at  which  whirling  can  take  place  in  a  shaft  of  length  f» 
freely  supported  at  its  ends,  b  given  by  the  formula 

«^p-iEa*(r//)«. 

As  in  §  6f ,  this  formula  should  not  be  applied  unlets  the  length  of 
the  shaft  is  a  conridcrable  multiple  of  Its  oiameter.  It  implies  that 
whirling  b  to  be  expected  whenever  <#  approaches  thb  critical  value. 

83.  When  the  forces  acting  upon  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  body 
arc  not  radial,  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated.  In  the 
case  of  the  sphere  deformed  by  any  forces  it  has  been  completely 
solved,  and  the  solution  has  been  applied  by  Lord  Kelvin  and 
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Sit  G.  H.  Danvin  to  many  interesting  questions  of  cosmical 
physics.  The  nature  of  the  stress  produced  in  the  -interior  of 
the  earth  by  the  weight  of  continents  and  mountains,  the  spher- 
oidal figure  of  a  rotating  solid  planet,  the  rigidity  of  the  earth, 
are  among  the  questions  which  have  in  this  way  been  attacked. 
Darwin  concluded  from  his  investigation  that,  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  existing  continents  and  mountain  ranges*  the 
materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  must»  at  great  depths 
(1600  kilometres),  have  at  least  the  strength  of  granite.  Kelvin 
concluded  from  his  investigation  that  the  actual  heights  of  the 
tides  in  the  existing  oceans  can  be  accounted  for  ooly  on  the 
supposition  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  solid,  and  of  rigidity 
nearly  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  steeL 

84.  Some  interesting  problems  relating  to  the  strains  produced  in  a 
^tinder  olf  finite  leneth  by  forces  distributed  symmetrically  round 
tne  axis  have  been  solved.  The  most  important  is  that  of  a  cylinder 
crushed  between  parallel  planes  in  contact  with  its  plane  ends. 
The  solution  was  applied  to  explain  the  discrepancies  that  have  been 
observed  in  different  tests  01  crushing  strength  according  as  the 
ends  of  the  test  specimen  are  or  arc  not  prevented  from  spreading. 
It  was  applied  also  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  such  tests  small  conicd 
pieces  are  sometimes  cut  out  at  the  ends  subjected  to  pressure. 

85.  Vibrathns  and  Waves. — ^Whcn  a  solid  body  is  struck,  or 
otherwise  suddenly  disturbed,  it  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibra* 
tion.  There  always  exist  dissipative  forces  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  vibratory  motion,  one  cause  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
motion  being  the  communication  o£  energy  to  surrounding 
bodies.  When  these  dissipative  forces  are  disregarded,  it  is 
found  that  an  elastic  solid  body  is  capable  of  vibrating  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motion  of  any  particle  is  simple  harmonic  motion, 
all  the  particles  completing  their  oscillations  in  the  same  period 
and  being  at  any  instant  in  the  same  phase,  and  the  displacement 
of  any  selected  one  in  any  particular  direction  bearing  a  definite 
ratio  to.  the  displacement  of  an  assigned  one  in  an  assigned 
direction.  When  a  body  is  moving  in  this  way  it  is  said  to  be 
vibrating  in  a  normal  mode.  For  example,  when  a  tightly 
stretched  string  of  negligible  flexural  rigidity,  such  as  a  violin 
string  may  be  taken  to  be,  is  fixed  at  the  ends,  and  vibrates 
transversely  in  a  normal  mode,  the  displacements  of  all  the 
particles  have  the  same  direction,  and  their  magnitudes  are 
proportional  at  any  instant  to  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  of  sines. 
Every  body  possesses  an  infinite  number  of  normal  modes  of 
vibration,  and  the  frequencies  (or  numbers  of  vibrations  per 
second)  that  belong  to  the  different  modes  form  a  sequence 
of  increasing  numbers.  For  the  string,  above  referred  to,  the 
fundamental  tone  and  the  various  overtones  form  an  harmonic 
scale,  that  Is  to  say,  the  frequencies  of  the  normal  modes  of 
vibration  ate  proportional  to  the  integers  i,  a,  3,  ...  In  all 
these  modes  except  the  first  the  string  vibrates  as  if  it  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  pieces,  each  having  fixed  ends; 
this  number  is  in  each  case  the  integer  defining  the  frequency. 
In  general  the  normal  modes  of  vibration  of  a  body  are  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  the  number  and  situation  of  the 
surfaces  (or  other  locti  at  which  some  characteristic  displacement 
or  traction  vanishes.  The  problem  of  determining  the  normal 
modes  and  frequencies  of  free  vibration  of  a  body  of  definite 
sise,  shape  and  constitution,  Is  a  mathematical  problem  of  a 
similar  character  to  the  problem  of  determining  the  state  of 
stress  in  the  body  when  subjected  to  given  forces.  The  bodies 
which  have  been  most  studied  are  strings  and  thin  bars,  mem- 
branes, thin  plates  and  shells,  including  bells,  spheres  and 
cylinders.  Most  of  the  resulu  are  of  special  importance  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  theory  of  sound. 

86.  The  most  complete  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  mathe- 
maticians to  solve  the  problem  of  free  vibrations  for  an  isotropic 
sphere.  It  appears  that  the  modes  of  vibration  fall  into  two  classes : 
one  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  radial  component  of  displace- 
meot.  and  the  other  by  the  absence  of  a  radial  compooettt  of  rotation 
(Jk  14).  In  each  class  there  is  a  doubly  iofiaite  number  of  modes. 
The  displaceroent  in  any  mode  is  determined  in  terms  of  a  single 
spherical  harmonic,  function,  so  that  there  are  modes  of  each  class 
corresponcfing  to  spherical  harmonics  of  every  integral  degree; 
and  for  each  degree  there  is  an  Infinite  number  of  modes,  differing 
from  one  another  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  concentric 
spherical  surfaces  at  which  some charactcnsticdisplacentent  vanishes. 
The  most  interesting  modes  are  those  in  which  the  sphere  becomes 


slightly  spheroidal,  being  altcMatily  praiats  and  oblafte  dnrlacthe 
course  of  a  vibration;  for  these  vibnstions  tend  to  be  set  up  ifi  4 
spherical  planet  by  tide-generating  forces.  In  a  sphere  of  the  sise 
of  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  incompressible  and  as  rigid  as  steel, 
the  period  of  these  vibrations  is  66  minutes. 

87.  Tlie  theory  of  free  vibrations  has  ia  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  strength  of  structures  subjected  to 
sudden  blows  or  shocks.  The  stress  and  strain  developed  In  a 
body  by  sudden  applications  of  fofce  may  exceed  considerably 
those  which  would  be  produced  by  a  gradnal  application  of  the 
same  forces.  Hence  tSere  arisc^the  general  question  of  dynami' 
cal  resistanu,  or  of  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  forces  applied 
so  quickly  that  the  inertia  of  the  body  comes  sensibly  into  play. 
In  regard  to  this  question  we  have  two  chief  theoretical  results. 
The  &rst  is  that  the  strain  produced  by  a  force  suddenly  applied 
may  be  as  much  as  twice  the  statical  strdn,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
strain  which  would  be  produced  by  the  same  force  when  the 
body  is  held  in  equilibrium  under  its  action;  the  second  is  that 
the  sudden  reversal  of  the  force  may  produce  a  strain  three 
times  as  great  as  the  statical  strain.  These  results  point  to  the 
importance  of  specially  strengthening  the  parts  of  any  marhino 
(e.g.  screw  propeller  shafts)  which  are  subject  to  sudden  applica- 
tions or  reversals  of  load.  The  theoretical  limits  of  twice,  or 
three  times,  the  statical  strain  are  not  in  general  attained.  For 
example,  if  a  thin  bar  hanging  vertically  from  its  upper  end  Is 
suddenly  loaded  at  its  lower  end  with  a  weight  equal  to  its  own 
weight,  the  greatest  dsmamical  strain  bears  to  the  greater 
statical  strain  the  ratio  x-63:x;  when  the  attached  weight  b 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  bar  Um  ratio  becomes  x  -84  :x.  The 
method  by  which  the  result  Just  mentioBed  is  readied  ImIS 
recently  been  applied  to  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  winding 
ropes  used  in  mines.  It  appeared  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
results  into  harmony  with  the  observed  facts,  the  strain  in  the 
supports  must  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  strain  in  the 
rope  (J<  Pcriy,  phU.  Mag.,  1906  (vi.),  vol  ii.). 

88.  The  immediate  effect  of  a  blow  or  shock,  locally  applied 
to  a  body,  is  the  generation  of  a  wave  which  travels  throngh 
the  body  from  the  locality  first  affected.    The  question  of  the 
propagation  of  waves  through  an  elastic  solid  body  is  historically 
of  very  great  importance;  for  the  first  rea^y  successful  efforts 
to  construct  a  theory  of  elasticity  (those  of  S.  D.  Poisson,  A.  L« 
Cauchy  and  G.  Green)  were  prompted,  at  least  fai  pak,  by 
Fresnel*s  theory  of  the  propagation  of  light  by  transverse 
vibrations.    For  many  yean  the  luminiferous  medium  was 
identified  with  the  isotropic  solid  of  the  theory  of  elasticity. 
Poisson  showed  that  a  disturbance  communicated  to  the  body 
gives  rise  to  two  waves  which  are  propagated  throun^  it  with 
different  velocities;  and  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  afterwarcU  showed 
that  the  quicker  wave  is  a  wave  of  irrotatlonal  dilatation,  and 
the  slower  wave  is  a  wave  of  rotational  distortion  accompanied 
by  no  change  of  volume.    The  velodties  of  the  two  waves  in  a 
solid  of  density  p  are  V  ((X+2m)/p)  and  V  (m/p)>  X  and  ji  being 
the  constants  so  denoted  in  i  26.    When  the  surhice  of  the  body 
is  free  from  traction,  the  waves  on  reaching  tJbe  surface  are 
reflected;  and  thus  after  a  little  time  the  body  would,  If  there 
were  no  dissipative  forces;  be  in  a  very  complex  state  of  motion 
due  to  multitudes  of  waves  passing  to  and  fro  through  it.    This 
state  can  be  expressed  as  a  state  of  vibration,  In  wluch  the  motions 
belonging  to  the  various  normal  modes  ($  85)  are  superposed, 
each  with  an  appropriate  amplitude  and  phnie.    The  waves  of 
dilaution  and  distortion  do  not,  however,  give  rise  to  different 
modes  of  vibration,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  any  modo 
of  vibration  In  general  involves  both  dictation  and  rotation. 
There  are  cxneptional  results  for  solids  <i  xcvofaitioii;  -such 
solids  possess  normal  modes  of  vibration  which  Involve  116 
dilatation.    The  existence  of  a  boundary  to  the  solid  body 
has  another  effect,  besides  reflexion,  upon  the  propagation  of 
waves.    Lord  Rayleigh  has  shown  that  any  disturbance  originat- 
ing at  the  surface  gives  rise  to  waves  which  travel  away  over 
the  surface  as  well  as  to  waves  which  travel  through  the  interior; 
and  any  internal  disturbance,  on  reaching  the  surface,  also 
gives  rise  to  such  sup^dal  wavA.    The  velocity  of  the  super- 
ficial waves  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  waves  of  distortion: 
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o>9S54  V  (|i/p)when  the  maleml  is  iaoonprei»bleo*9i94  V  (fi/p) 
when  the  Poiasoa's  ratio  belonging  to  the  material  is  }. 

89.  These  results  have  an  application  to  the  propagation  of 
earthquake  shocks  (we  also  EAaTBQUAXE.}.  An  internal  dis- 
turbance should,  if  the  earth  can  be  regarded  as  solid,  give  rise 
to  three  wave-motions:  two  propagated  through  the  interior 
of  the  earth  with  different  velocitiesi  and  a  third  propagated 
over  the  surface.  The  results  of  seismognpbic  observations 
have  independently  led  to  the  recognition  of  three  phases  of 
the  recorded  vibrations:  a  set  of  "prelimiaaiy  tremors" 
which  are  received  at  different  stations  at  such  tines  as  to  show 
that  they  are  transmitted  directly  through  the  interior  of.  the 
earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  xo  km.  per  second,  a  second 
set  of  preliminary  tremors  which  are  received  at  different 
stations  at  such  times  as  to  show  ihat  they  are  transmitted 
directly  through  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  about  5  km.  per 
second,  and  a  "  main  shock*"  or  set  of  large  vibrations,  which 
becomes  sensible  at  different  stations  at  such  times  as  to  show 
that  a  wave  is  transmitted  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
a  velocity  of  about  s  hm.  per  second.  These  results  can  be 
interpreted  if  we  assume  that  the  earth  is  a  solid  body  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  practically  hom<^neous,  with  high 
values  for  the  rigidity  and  the  resistance  to  compression,  while 
the  superficial  portions  have  lower  values  for  these  quantities. 
The  rigidity  of  the  central  portion  would  be  about  (i*4)io'' 
dynes  per  square  cm.,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  steu,  sind  the  resistance  to  compression  would  be  about 
(3*8)  ro*'  dynes  per  square  cm.  which  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  any  known  matexiaL  The  high  value  of  the  resistance  to 
compre^on  is  not  surprising  when  account  is  taken  of  the  great 
pressures,  due  to  gravitation,  which  must  exist  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  The  high  value  of  the  rigidity  can  be  regarded  as 
a  confirmation  of  Lord  Kelvin's  estimate  founded  on  tidal 
observations  ($83). 

90.  Strain  produced  by  Heat, — The  mathematical  theory 
of  elasticity  as  at  present  developed  takes  no  account  of  the 
strain  which  is  produced  in  a  body  by  unequal  heating.  It 
appears  to  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
to  form  as  in  S  39  a  system  of  differential  equations  to  determine 
both  the  stress  and  the  temperature  at  any  point  of  a  solid  body 
the  temperatxure  of  which  is  liable  to  variation.  In  the  cases 
of  isothermal  and  adiabatic  changes,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
body  is  slowly  strained  without  variation  of  temperature,  and 
also  when  the  changes  are  effected  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no 
gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  any  element,  the  internal  energy  of  the 
body  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  strain-energy-function 
(S§  27, 30).  Thus  sutes  of  equilibrium  and  of  rapid  vibration 
can  be  determined  by  the  theory  that  has  been  explained  above. 
In  regard  to  thermal  effects  we  can  obtain  some  indications 
from  genend  thermedynaim'c  theory.  The  following  passages 
extracted  from  the  article  "  Elasticity  "  contributed  to  (he  9th 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Sir  W.  Thonuon 
(Lord  Kelvin)  illustrate  the  nature  of  these  indications:—* 
"  From  thermodynamic  theory  it  is  concluded  that  cold  is  pro- 
duced whenever  a  solid  is  strained  by  opposing,  and  heat  when 
it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,  any  elastic  force  of  its  own,  the 
strength  of  which  would  diminish  if  the  temperature  were  rsised; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  produced  when  b  solid  is 
strained  against,  and  cold  when  it  is  strained  by  yielding  to,-any 
elastic  force  of  its  own,  the  strength  of  which  would  increase 
if  the  temperature  were  raised.  When  the  str&in  is  a  condensa- 
tion or  dilatation,  uniform  in  all  directions,  a  fluid  may  be 
included  in  the  statement.     Hence  the  following  proposittonsc-~ 

"  (x)  A  cubical  compression  of  any  elastic  fluid  or  solid  in  an 
ordinaty  condition  causes  an  evolution  of  heat;  but,  on  the 
contrary,^  cubical  compression  produces  cold  in  any  substance, 
solid  or  fluid,  in  such  an  abnormal  state  that  it  wouki  ccmtract 
if  heated  while  kept  under  constant  pressure.  Water  below  its 
temperature(3-9"Cent.)of  maximum  density  is  a  familiar  instance. 

"  (2)  If  a  wire  already  twisted  be  suddenly  twisted  further, 
always,  however,  within  its  limits  of  elasticity,  cold  will  be 
produced;  and  if  it  be  allowed  suddenly  to  untwist,  beat  will 


be  evolved  from  itself  (besides  heat  generated  externally  by  any 
work  allowed  to  be  wasted,  which  it  does  in  untwisting).  It  is 
assumed  that  the  torsional  riigidity  of  the  wire  is  diminished 
by  an  elevation  of  temperature^  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
had  found  it  to  be  for  cqpper,  iron,  platiAum  and  other  nnetals. 

"  (i)  A  spiral  spring  suddenly  drawn  out  will  become  low& 
in  temperature,  and  will  rise  in  temperature  when  sudden!^ 
allowed  to  draw  in.  [This  result  has  been  experimentally 
verified  by  Joule  (' Thennodjmaimc  Properties  of  Solids/ 
PkU.  Trans^  XS5&)  and  the  amount  of  the  effect  found  to  agree 
with  that  calculated,  according  to  the  pxeoeding  theimodynamie 
theory,  from  the  amount  of-  the  weakening  of  the  spring  which 
he  found  by  experiment.] 

"  (4)  A  bar  or  rod  or  wire  of  any  substance  with  or  without 
a  weiglxt  hung  on  it,  or  experiencing  any  degree  of  end  thrust, 
to.be^  with,  becomes  coded  if  suddenly  elongated  by  end  pnH 
or  by  diminution  of  end  thrust,  and  warmed  if  suddenly  shortened 
by  end  thrust  or  by  diminution  of  end  pull;  except  abnormal 
cases  in  which  with  constant  end  pull  or  end  thrust  elevaliofi 
of  temperature  produces  shortening;  in  every  such  case  puU 
or  diminished  thrust  produces  elevation  of  temperature,  thrust 
or  diminished  pull  lowering  of  temperature. 

"  (S)  An  india-rubber  band  suddenly  drawn  out  (within  its 
Ijinits  of  elasticity)  becomes  warmer;  and  when  allowed  to 
contract,  it  becomes  colder.  Any  one  may  ea^ly  verify  this 
curious  property  by  placing  an  india-rubber  band  in  slight 
contact  with  the  edges  of  the  lips,  then  suddenly  extending  it- 
it  becomes  very  perceptibly  warmer:  hold  it  for  some  time 
stretched  neariy  to  breaking,  and  then  suddenly  allow  it  to 
shrink — it  becomes  quite  startlingly  colder,  the  coolilig  effect 
being  sensible  not  merely  to  the  lips  but  to  the  fingers  holding 
the  band.  The  first  published  statement  of  this  curious  observa- 
tion is  due  to  J.  Gough  {Mem,  LU.  Phil.  Soc.  Manckesler,  and 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  288),  quoted  by  Joule  in  his  paper  on '  Thermo- 
dynamic Properties  of  Solids'  (dtcd  above).  The  thermo- 
dsmamic  conclusion  from  it  is  that  an  india-rubber  band,stretched 
by  -a  constant  weight  of  sufiident  amount  hung  on  it,  must, 
when  heated,  pull  up  the  weight,  and,  when  cooled,  allow  the 
weight  to  descend:  this  Gough,  independently  of  thermo- 
dynamic theory,  had  found  to  be  actually  the  case.  The  ex- 
periment any  one  can  make  with  the  greatest  ease  by  hanging 
a  few  poonds  weight  on  a  common  india-rubber  band,  and 
taking  a  red-hot  coal  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  or  a  red-hot  poker,  and 
moving  It  up  and  down  dose  to  the  band.  The  way  in  which 
the  weight  rises  when  the  red-hot  body  is  near,  and  faUs  when 
it  is  removed,  is  quite  startling.  Joule  experimented  on  the 
amount  of  shrinking  per  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  different  weights  hung  on  a  band  of  vulcanized  india-rubber« 
and  found  that  they  dosely  agreed  with  the  amounts  calculated 
by  Thomson's  theory  from  the  heating  effects  of  pull,  and  cool- 
ing effects  of  ceasing  to  pull,  which  he  had  observed  in  the  same 
piece  of  india-rubber." 

91.  Initial  Stress.— It  has  been  pointed  out  above  ({  20) 
that  the  '*  unstressed  "  state,  which  serves  as  a  zero  of  reckon- 
ing for  strains  and  stresses  is  never  actually  attained,  although 
the  strain  (measured  from  *Jiis  state),  which  exists  in  a  body 
to  be  subjected  to  experiment,  may  be  very  slight.  This  is  the 
case  when  the  "  initial  Stress,"  or  the*stress  existing  before  the 
experiment,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  stress  developed 
during  the  experiment,  and  the  limit  of  linear  elasticity  ({32) 
is  not  exceeded.  The  existence  of  initial  stress  has  been  corre- 
lated above  with  the  existence  of  body  forces  such  as  the  force 
of  gravity,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  snch  forces. 
A  sheet  of  metal  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  and  soldered  to  maintain 
the  tubular  shape,  roust  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  initial 
stress  quite  apart  from  the  action  of  gravity.  Initial  stress  is 
utilized  in  many  manufacturing  processes,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  construction  of  ordnance,  referrcS  to  in  {  79,  in  the  winding 
of  golf  balls  by  means  of  india-rubber  in  a  state  of  high  tension 
(see  the  report  of  the  case  The  Haskell  Gclf  Ball  Company  v. 
Hutchinson  fir  Main  in  The  Thnemi  March  x,  r9o6).  In  the 
case  of  a  body  of  ordinary  dimensions  it  is  such  internal  stress 
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"  Klf-itrowd."  Tbe  lomEwlut  uonuknu  behavioar  ol  cut 
iron  his  iieto  luppowd  lo  be  due  to  ibe  miitmce  within  the 
melBl  d1  initial  itreiL    As  tbe  meUl  cools,  the  outei  layen  cool 

is  produced.  When  ost  irOEi  a  tested  Eor  tensile  Kirn^,  it 
shows  It  6m  DO  sensible  range  rither  ol  perfect  eUslicily  or  of 
Uoeai  elisiicity;  but  iller  it  hu  been  loaded  and  unloaded 
Kvtral  times  its  bchivioiu  b«i^  to  be  man  neaily  like  that 
sf  wrought  inn  oc  sted.    Hm  first  tests  probably  ilipijnitl)  the 
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dj.  Initial  stress  due  to  body  forces  becomes  nwst  important 
in  the  case  of  a  gravitating  planet.  Within  lh»  tirtb  the  stress 
that  arises  from  the  mutual  gravitationof  the  parts  ia  very  great. 
If  weBuomcd  tbeearth  to  be  an  clastic  solid  body  with  moduluses 
of  elasticity  no  greater  than  those  of  steel,  tbe  strain  (measured 
from  the  ututrcsscd  state]  which  would  correspond  to  the  stress 
would  be  much  too  great  to  be  calculated  by  tiK  oidinary  jni;lhods 
of  the  theory  ol  clastidly  (1  ji).  We  require  tberefoie  some 
other  method  of  lading  account  of  the  initial  stress.  In  many 
invest igalions,  for  example  thoK  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  G.  H. 
Darwin  referred  to  in  {  gj,  the  dlRicully  is  turned  by  auuming 
that  the  material  may  be  treated  ad  practically  incompressible; 
but  such  investigations  aie  to  tome  eitcnt  Incomptcie,  so  long 
as  the  coltections  due  to  a  finite,  even  (hough  high,  resistance  to 
compiculDn  lemain  unknown.  In  other  invatigalions,  such  as 
thou  relating  to  the  propagation  ol  earthqualic  shocks  and  to 
gravitsiionil  instability,  the  possibility  ol  compression  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  problem.  By  gravitational  instability 
b  meant  the  tendency  of  gravitating  matter  to  condcnae  into 
nuclei  when  slightly  disturbed  [lam  a  ilste  o[  uniiorm  diOusion; 
(his  tendency  has  been  shown  by  J.  H.  Jeans  (Pliil.  Tram. 
A.  loi,  i«Oi)  to  have  eicricd  an  important  influence  upon  the 
coutM  of  evolutian  of  the  sobr  system.  For  the  treatment  ol 
tuch  questions  Lord  Raylcigh  (Proc.  R.  Sec.  Kmdan.  A.  77, 

the  Initial  stress  is  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  that  the  actual 
stale  ol  stress  is  to  be  obtained  by  superposing  upon  this  initial 
_.i...j  ._  .1 .    .    .       ljuttd  from  the 
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■tATERm.  ibo  termed  Etamc  Bmmm  ind  Hinnu 
CtotracHOtJC,  a  mineral  hydrocafbon,  which  occun  at  Caithton 
in  Derbyshire,  in  Ibe  lead  mines  of  Odin  and  elsewhere.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  consistency,  being  tometimes  soflj  elastic 
and  sticky;  often  closely  rcsemUing  india-rubber;  and  occasfOQ- 
aily  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  usually  dark  brown  [n  colour  and 
slightly  iTuisluccnL  A  substance  of  similar  physical  dbracter 
is  lound  in  tbe  Coorong  district  of  Sonlh  AustnUa,  and  is  hence 
temed  coonngite,  but  Prof.  Ralph  Tate  comlden  (hb  la  be  ■ 
vegetable  pioducL 

SUTSRIUM,  ■  drug  consisting  of  a  Kdiment  deposited 
by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  EcbaUiaim  ElaleHnu.  the  squirting 
cucumber,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  regloo.  The  plant, 
which  a  a  member  of  the  natural  order  CucurMtaeeae,  tesembles 
the  vegetable  marrow  In  its  growth.  The  fruit  letemhles  a 
smalt  cucumber,  and  when  ripe  ia  highly  tqrgid^  and  separates 
almost  It  a  touch  from  the  fruit  stalk.  Tbe  end  of  the  slalk 
forms  a  stopper,  on  the  removal  of  which  (he  fluid  contents  of 
the  fruit,  together  with  (he  seeds,  are  squirted  through  the 
aperture  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  (he  will  of  the  fruit. 
To  prepare  the  drug  the  fruit  is  ^ced  lengthwise  and  slightly 
pressed;  tbe  gteenish  and  slightly  turbid  juice  thus  obtained 
is  strained  and  set  aside;  and  the  deposit  o£  elaterium  formed 
after  a  (ew  houra  ii  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  rapidly  drained, 
and  dried  on  porous  tilea  at'a  gentle  heat.  Ebterium  is  met 
with  in  coiBBKrcc  in  light,  thin,  friable,  flat  or  sli^lly  incurved 
opaque  cakes,  of  a  greyish-greeh  coloot,  bitter  taste  and  tea-like 

The  drag  Is  soluble  In  alcohol,  but  insoluble  In  water  and  etlker. 
The  official  dose  ia  iVt  S"aB,  and  the  British  pharmacopeia 
di.ccts  that  the  drug  is  to  contain  ftoin  n  to  is%of  (he  active 
principle  elatcrinum  or  ela[erin.    A  rciin  In  the  natural  product 

form  and  then  precipitated  by  ether.  I(  hat  the  formula 
CnH^i.  It  fotmi  eolouttess  scales  which  h^ve  a  bitter  lute, 
but  It  is  highly  Inadvisable  to  taste  cither  this  lubsUnce  ot 
ebteiiuitL    Its  dose  b  ir  iV  grain,  and  the  Britl 
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I  of  this  drag  re 


iple  In  forty, 
(ha(  of  the  saline  apcrienls, 
but  IS  mucH  more  powerful,  it  is  [he  most  active  hydrugogue 
purgative  known,  causing  ibo  much  depression  and  violent 
griping.  When  injected  tubcuianeously  it  is  inert,  ai  ill  action 
b  entirely  dependent  upon  it]  admlituR  wl(h  the  faile.  The 
drug  b  utidoubtetlly  valuable  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  Biight'i 
disease,  and  also  in  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  threatened  or 
present.  It  must  not  be  used  eicept  in  urgent  cases,  and  must 
invariably  be  employed  with  the  utmost  care,  especially  if  the 
■late  of  Ihe  heart  be  unsatisfactory. 

ELBA  (Gr.  AUaXJa;  Lat.  Ilta),  an  Island  off  Ihe  W.  coast 
of  Italy,  brionging  lo  the  province  of  Leghorn,  from  which 
it  b  4S  m-  S.,  and  ^  m.  S.W.  of  PiomMno,  (be  nearest  pirfnt  ol 
the  mainland.  Pop.  (igoi)  JS,04j  (including  Pianosa).  It  il 
-" ■  -g,6)B   ■ 


>  Conka  and  Sardinia. 
Tbe  oldeM  tocki  of  Elba  consbt  ol  schist  and  wrpmthie  which 
I  Ihe  island  are  overlaid  by  beds  containing 


Silurian  and  Devonian  fc 
but  the  Trias  is  abseni,  l. 
arc  overlaid  directly  by  11 

and   woUasior 


la  The  Permian  r 
1  in  general  the  older  PalatoBiic  rocks 
e  Rhaetic  and  Lias.  The  Liasiic  beds 
ontain  garnet 
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Eocene,  consisting  of  nummuliilc  limestone. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  (be  geology  of  Elba  la  the  eitcnt 
of  the  granitic  and  ophiotillc  erupliont  ol  Ihe  Tertiary  period. 
Serpentines,  peridotltcs  and  diabases  are  intenlrallfied  with  (he 
Ttic  granite,  which  Is  intruded  Ihrou^  Ihe 
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Tertiaiy  age  add  occusiildiffBmitly  in  aH  the  older  racki.  Tlie 
depoftits  are  superficial,  resnhing  from  the  opeomg  out  ol  veins 
at  the  surface,  and  consist  chiefly  ol  haematite.  These  ores  were 
worked  by  the  andents,  but  so  inefficiently  that  their  spoiI« 
heaps  can  be  smelted  again  with  ptofit.  lliiB  process  is  now 
gone  Cbrough  on  the  island  itself.  The  gmnite  was  alio  qnazried 
by  the  Romans,  but  isnot  now  much  worked. 

Pans  of  the  island  are  fertile,  and  the  cultivation  of  vines, 
and  the  tunny  and  saidine  fishery,  also  give  employment  to  a  part 
of  the  population.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Pbrtolierraio— 
pop.  (190X)  5987-'-in  the  centre  of  the  N.  coast,  enclosed  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  momtains,  the  slopes  of  winch  are  covered 
with  villas  and  gardens.  This  is  the  best  harbour,  the  andent 
Partus  Argons,  The  town  was  built  and  fortified  by  Cosimo  I. 
in  I S48,  iribo  csAed  it  Cosmopolis.  Above  the  haibonr.  between 
the  forts  SteBa  and  Falcone,  is  the  palace  oi  Kapoleon  L,  and 
4  m.  to  the  S.W.  is  his  viUa;  while  on  the  N.  slDpe  of  Monte 
Capanae  is  another  of  his  country  houses.  The  other  villages 
in  the  island  are  Campo  nell'  Elba,  00  the  S.  near  the  W.  end, 
Mardana  and  Marciana  Marina  on  the  N.  of  the  island  near  the 
W.  extremity,  Porto  Longone,  on  the  E.  coast,  with  picturesque 
Spanish  fortifications,  constructed  in  z6os  by  Philip  III.;  Rio 
dell*  Elba  and  Rio  Marina,  both  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  in 
the  mining  district.  At  Le  Giotte,  between  Portoferralo  and  Rio 
dell*  Elba,  and  at  Capo  Castello,  on  the  NX.  of  the  island,  are 
ruins  of  Roman  date. 

Elba  was  famous  for  its  mines  in  eariy  times,  and  the  smdting 

furnaces  gave  it  its  Greek  name  of  A'  tfoXfa  ("  soot  island  "). 

In  Roman  times,  and  until  igoo,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  fuel, 

the  smelting  was  done  on  the  mainland.    In  453  n«c.  Elba  was 

devastated  by  a  Sycacusan  squadron.    From  the  nth  to  the 

14th  century  it  belonged  to  Pisa,  and  in  1399  came  under  the 

dukes  of  Piombino.    In  1548  it  was  ceded  by  them  to  Cosimo  I. 

of  Florence.    In  1596  Porto  Longone  was  taken  by  Philip  lU. 

(tf  Spain,  and  retained  until  1709,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Naples. 

In  x8o2  the  island  was  given  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

On  Nap<rfeon's  deposition,  the  island  was  ceded  to  him  with  full 

sovereign  rights,  and  he  resided  there  from  the  5th  of  May  1814 

to  the  26th  of  February  18x5.    After  his  fall  it  was  restored 

to  Tuscany,  and  passed  with  it  to  Italy  in  i86a 

See  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare.  A  Tour  liroug^  lie  Istatid  of  EJha  (London. 
1814). 

ELBE  (the  Albis  of  the  Romans  and  the  Lobe  of  the  Czechs), 
a  river  of  (jermany,  which  rises  in  Bohemia  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  ^esia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  4600  ft.  Of  the  numerous  small  streams 
(Seifen  or  Flessen  as  they  are  named  in  the  district)  whose  con- 
fluent waters  compose  the  infant  river,  the  most  important  are 
the  Weisswasser,  or  White  Water,  and  the  Elbsdfen,  which  is 
formed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  at  a  Uttle  lower  elevation. 
After  plunging  down  the  140  ft.  of  the  Elbfall,  the  latter  stream 
unites  with  the  steep  torrential  Weisswasser  at  MAdelstegbaude, 
tt  an  altitude  of  2230  ft,  and  thereafter  the  united  stream  of 
the  Elbe  pursues  a  southerly  course,  emerging  from  the  mountain 
glens  at  Hohenelbe  (i495  ft.),  and  continuing  on  at  a  soberer  pace 
to  PaTdubit2,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  and  at  Kolin 
(730  ft.),  some  27  m.  farther  on,  bends  gradually  towards  the 
north-west.  A  little  above  Brandeis  it  picks  up  the  Iser,  which, 
like  itself,  comes  down  from  the  Riesengebirge,  and  at  Melnik 
it  has  its  stream  more  than  doubled  in  volume  by  the  Moldao, 
a  river  which  winds  northwards  through  the  heart  of  Bohemia 
in  a  sinuous,  trough-like  channel  carved  through  the  plateaux. 
Some  miles  lower  down,  at  Leitmcrita  (433  ft.),  the  waters  of 
the  Elbe  are  tinted  by  the  reddish  Eger,  a  stream  which  drains 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Thus  augmented,  and 
swollen  into  a  stream  140  yds.  wide,  the  Elbe  carves  a  path 
through  the  basaltic  mass  of  the  Mittelgebirge,  churning  its 
way  through  a  deep,  narrow  rocky  gorge.  Then  the  river  winds 
through  the  fantastically  sculptured  sandstone  mountains  of  the 
"  Saxon  Switzerland,"  washing  successively  the  feet  of  the  lofty 
Lilicnslein  (932  ft.  above  the  Elbe),  the  scene  of  one  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  militaxy  exploits  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War,  KSnigstein 


(797  tt,  aboive  the  Elbe),  where  in  times  of  war  Saxony  has  more 
than  once  stored  her  national  puzse  for  security,  and  the  piniuded 
rocky  wall  of  the  Bastd,  towering  650  fL  above  the  surface  of 
the  stream.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  Bohemian-Saxon  frontier, 
and  whilst  still  struggling  through  the  sandstone  defiles,  the 
stream  assumes  a  north-westerly  direction,  which  on  the  whole 
it  preserves  right  away  to  the  North  Sea.  At  Pima  the  Elbe 
leaves  behind  it  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  Saxon  Switaerland, 
rolls  through  Dresden,  with  its  noble  river  terraces,  and  finally, 
beyond  Meissen,  enters  on  its  long  journey  across  the  North 
(jcrman  plain,  touching  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Magdelnug, 
Wittenberge,  Hamburg,  Harbuxg  and  Altooa  on  the  way,  and 
gathering  into  itself  the  waten  of  the  Mulde  and  Saale  from  the 
left,  and  those  of  the  Schwante  Elster,  Havel  and  Elde  from  the 
right.  Eight  miles  above  Hamburg  the  stream  divide  into  the 
Norder  (or  Hamburg)  Elbe  and  the  Siider  (or  Harburg)  Elbe, 
which  are  linked  together  by  several  cro65<hannels,  and  embrace 
in  their  arms  the  large  island  of  Wiihelmsburg  and  some  smaller 
ones.  But  by  the  time  the  river  reaches  Blankenese,  7  m.  bdow 
Hambuig,  all  these  anastomosing  branches  have  been  ^united, 
and  the  Elbe,  with  a  width  of  4  to  9  m.  between  bank  and  bank, 
travels  on  between  the  green  marshes  of  Holstein  and  Hanover 
until  it  becomes  merged  in  the  North  Sea  off  Cuxhaven.  At 
KoUn  the  width  is  about  zoo  ft.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moldao 
about  300,  at  Dresden  960,  and  at  Magdeburg  over  xooa  From 
Dresden  to  the  sea  the  river  has  a  total  fall  of  only  s8o  f  t.,  although 
the  distance  is  about  430  nu  For  the  75  m.  between  Hamburg 
and  the  sea  the  fall  is  only  3}  ft.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  just  below  Hamburg  is  obstructed  by  a  bar, 
and  still  lower  down  is  choked  with  sandbanks,  so  that  navigation 
is  confined  to  a  relativdy  narrow  channd  ^wn  the  middle  of 
the  streanu  But  unremitting  efforts  have'  beoi  made  to  maintain 
a  suffident  fairway  up  to  Hamburg  (q.v.).  The  tide  advances 
as  far  as  Geesthacht,  a  little  more  than  xoo  m.  from  the  sea. 
The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  Melnik,  that  Is,  the  confluence  of 
the  Moldau,  a  distance  of  525  m.,  of  which  67  are  in  Bohemia. 
It  total  length  Is  725  m.,  of  which  xgo  are  in  Bohemia,  77  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  350  in  Prussia,  the  jemainii^  xo8  being 
in  Hamburg  and  other  states  of  Germany.  The  area  of  the  drain- 
age  basin  Is  estimated  at  56,000  sq.  m. 

Nam^atum. — Since  1842,  but  more  especially  since  187  x,  im* 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  navigability  of  the  Elbe  by 
all  the  states  which  border  upon  its  banks.  As  a  result  of  these 
bboun  there  is  now  in  the  Bohemian  portion  of  the  river  a 
minimum  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.,  whilst  from  the  Bohemian  frontier 
down  to  Magdeburg  the  minimum  depth  is  3  ft.,  and  from 
Magdeburg  to  Hamburg,  3  ft.  xo  in.  In  1896  and  1897  Prussia 
and  Hamburg  signed  covenants  whereby  two  channels  are  to  be 
kept  open  to  a  depth  of  9}  ft.,  a  width  of  656  ft.,  and  a  length 
of  550  yds.  between  Bunthaus  and  Ortkathen,  just  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Norder  Elbe  and  the  Sttder  Elbe.  In  X869  the 
maximum  burden  of  the  vessels  which  were  able  to  ply  on  the 
upper  Elbe  was  250  tons;  but  in  1899  it  was  increased  to  800  tons. 
The  large  towns  through  which  the  river  flows  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  building  harbours,  providing  shipping  accommodation, 
and  furnishing  other  facilities  for  the  efiident  navigation  of  the 
Elbe.  In  this  respect  the  greatest  efforts  have  naturally  been 
made  by  Hamburg;  but  Magdeburg,  Dresden,  Mdssen,  Riesa, 
Tetschen,  Aussig  and  other  places  have  all  done  their  relative 
shares,  Magdeburg,  for  instance,  providing  a  commercial 
harbour  and  a  winter  harbour.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  the  Elbe  remains  subject  to  serious  inundations  at 
periodic  intervals.  Among  the  worst  floods  were  those  of  the 
years  X774,  X799,  1815,  1830,  1845,  x862,  1890  and  1909.  The 
growth  of  traffic  up  and  down  the  Elbe  has  of  late  years  become 
very  considerable.  A  towing  chain,  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
extends  from  Hamburg  to  Aussig,  and  by  this  means,  as  by 
paddle-tug  haulage,  large  barges  are  brought  from  the  port  oi 
Hamburg  mto  the  heart  of  Bohemia.  The  fleet  of  steamen  and 
barges  navigating  the  Elbe  is  in  point  of  fact  greater  than  on 
any  other  German  river.  In  addition  to  goods  thus  conveyed, 
enormous  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  Elbe:  tbft 
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weight  of  the  raf  u  passing  the  lUUioii  of  Schandatt  od  the  Saioa 
Bohemian  frontier  amounting  in  1901  to  333,000  tons. 

A  vast  amount  of  traffic  is  directed  to  Berlin,  by  means  of  the 
Havcl-Spree  system  of  canals,  to  the  Thuringian  stales  and  the 
Pnisitian  province  of  Saxony,  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  to  the  various  riverine  states  jind  provinces  of  the 
lower  and  middle  Elbe.  The  passenger  traffic,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  SAchsisch-Bdhmische  Dampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft 
is  limited  to  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  steamers  plying  up  and  down 
the  stream  from  Dresden  to  Melnik,  occasionally  continuing  the 
Journey  up  the  Moldau  to  Prague,  and  down  the  river  as  far  as 
Riesa,  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  avenge 
1 1  miUion  passengers  axe  conveyed. 

In  1877-1879,  and  again  in  1888-1895,  some  100  m.  of  canal 
were  dug,  5  to  6|  ^ ^-  <l€^  vid  of  various  widths,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Elbe,  through  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  with  the 
system  of  the  Oder.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  connexions 
are  the  Elbe  Canal  (14}  m.  long),  the  Reek  Canal  (9}  m.),  the 
Rildersdorfer  Gewlsser  (x  i)  m.),  the  Rheinsberger  Canal  (11  j  m.), 
and  the  Sacrow^Parctzer  Canal  (10  m.),  besides  which  the  ^ree 
has  been  canalized  for  a  distance  of  28  m.,  and  the  Elbe  for  a 
distance  of  70  m.  Since  r896  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  Moldau  and  the  Bohemian  Elbe,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  communication  between  Prague  and  the  middle  of 
Bohemia  generally  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  middle  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  Elbe  on  the  other.  In  the  year  named  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Moldau  and 
Elbe  between  Prague  and  Aussig,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  about 
£1,000.000,  of  which  sum  two-thirds  werQ  to  be  borne  by  the 
Austrian  empire  and  one^third  by  the  kingdom  <A  Bohemia. 
The  regulation  is  effected  by  locks  and  movable  dams,  the  latter 
so  designed  that  in  times  of  flood  or  frost  they  can  be  dropped  flat 
00  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  x9ot  the  Austrian  government  laid 
beforo  the  Rcichsrat  a  canal  biO,  with  proposals  for  works 
estimated  to  take  twenty  years  to  complete,  and  including  the 
construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Oder,  starting  at  Prerau,  and 
the  upper  Elbe  at  Pardubitz,  and  for  the  canalization  of  the  Elbe 
from  PardubiU  to  Melnik  (see  Aostua:  Watenoays).  In  1900 
Lttbeck  was  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  Elbe  at 
Lauenburg  by  the  opening  of  the  Elbe-Tnve  Canal,  42  m.  in 
length,  and  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £1, 177,700,  of  whidi  the  state 
of  LQbeck  contributed  £802,700,  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
£375*000.  The  canal  has  been  made  72  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
105  to  1 26  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  has  a  minimum  depth  of  8}  ft.,  and 
b  equipped  with  seven  locks,  each  262I  ft.  long  and  39}  ft.  wide. 
It  is  thus  able  to  accommodate  vessels  up  to  800  tons  burden; 
and  the  passage  from  Lfibeck  to  Lauenburg  occupies  x8  to  21 
hours.  In  the  first  year  of  its  being  open  (June  1900  to  June 
1901)  a  total  of  1x5,000  tons  paaoed  through  the  canal.*  A 
gigantic  project  has  also  been  put  forward  for  providing  water 
communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  so  with  the 
Oder,  through  the  heart  of  Germany.  This  scheme  is  known  as 
the  Midland  Canal.  Another  canal  has  been  projected  for  con- 
necting Kiel  with  Ihe  Elbe  by  means  of  a  canal  trained  through 
the  PlOn  Lakes. 

BHdtes.— The  Elbe  b  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  as  at 
ROniggrats.  PardubiU,  Kolin,  LeitmeriU,  Tetschen,  Schandau, 
Pirna.  Dresden,  Meissen,  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Rosslau.  Barby. 
Magdeburg.  Rathenow,  Wittenberge,  Ddmiu,  Lauenburg.  and 
Hamburg  and  Harburg.  At  all  these  places  there  are  railway 
bridges,  and  neariy  all,  but  mora  especially  those  in  Bohemia, 
Saxony  and  the  middle  course  of  the  rivex^-these  last  on  the  main 
lines  bei  ween  Berlin  and  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  empire—. 
possess  a  greater  or  less  strategic  value.  At  Leitmeriu  there  b  an 
iron  trelhs  bridge,  600  yds  long.  Dresden  has  four  bridges,  and 
there  is  a  fifth  bridge  at  Loschwitz,  about  3  m.  above  the  city. 
Meissen  has  a  railway  bridge,  in  addition  to  an  old  road  bridge. 
Magdeburg  b  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
northern  Germany;  and  the  Elbe,  besides  being  bridged— it 
divides  there  into  three  arms — several  times  for  vehicular  traffic, 

•Sec  Der  Bau  dcs  Elbe-TroH  Canals  u»d  uine  VorguckichU 
(Labeck.  1900). 


b  also  ^MUttied  by  two  line  nilway  bridces.  At  both  Hambarg 
and  Harburg,  again,  there  are  handsome  railway  bridgei,  the  one 
(1868-1873  and  1894)  crossing  the  northern  Elbe,  and  the  ether 
( 1 900)  the  southern  Elbe,  and  the  former  arm  b  abo  croised  by  a 
fixie  triple-arched  bridge  (1888)  for  vehicular  traffic 

Pisk  — The  river  b  well  stocked  with  fish,  both  ttlt-water  and 
fresh- water  species  being  fouxid  in  iu  waiera,  and  several  vafieties 
of  fresh-water  fish  in  iu  tributaries.  The  kinda  of  greatest 
economic  value  are  scuxseon,  shad,  salmon,  lampti^yi,  edt,  pike 
and  whiting. 

7*«Ux.— In  the  days  of  the  old  German  empixe  no  fewer  than 
thirty-five  different  toUs  were  levied  between  Melnik  and  Ham- 
burg,  to  say  nothing  of  the  special  dues  and  privileged  ezactions  of 
various  riparian  ownen  and  political  anthotitles.  After  these  had 
been  dtfacU,  though  not  dejura,  in  abeyance  during  the  pexiod  of 
the  Napoleonic  wan,  a  commission  of  the  various  Elbe  statea  met 
and  drew  up  a  scheme  for  their  regulation,  and  the  scheme, 
embodied  in  the  Elbe  Navigation  Acts,  came  into  force  in  182 1. 
By  thb  a  defixiite  number  of  tolb,  at  fixed  rates,  was  substituted 
for  the  often  arbitrary  tolb  which  had  been  exacted  previoudy. 
Still  further  relief  was  afforded  in  1844  and  in  1850,  on  the  latter 
occasion  by  the  abolition  of  all  tolb  between  Melnik  and  the 
Saxon  frontier.  But  the  number  of  tolb  mA  only  reduced  to  one, 
levied  at  Wittenberge,  in  1863,  about  one  year  after  Hanover  was 
induced  to  give  up  the  Stade  or  Bmnsbattel  toll  in  retain  for  a 
cony>ensation  of  2,857.340  thalers.  Finally,  in  1870^  1,000,000 
thalcn  were  paid  to  Mecklenburg  and  85,000  thaleis  toAxUial, 
which  thereupon  abandoned  all  claims  to  levy  toUs  upon  the 
Elbe  shipping,  and  thus  navigation  on  the  river  became  at  last 
entirely  free. 

History. — The  Elbe  cannot  rival  the  Rhine  in  the  picturesque* 
ness  of  the  scenery  it  traveb  through,  nor  in  the  glunour  which 
its  romantic  and  legendary  assodations  exerdae  over  the  imagi- 
nation. But  it  possesses  much  to  charm  the  eye  in  the  deep 
glens  of  the  Riesengebirge,  amid  which  its  sources  sprixig,  aiul 
in  the  bizarre  lock-carvhig  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  has 
been  indirectly  or  directly  associated  with  many  stixring  events 
in  the  hbtory  of  the  German  pfopies.  In  iu  lower  oouxse,  what« 
ever  b  worthy  of  record  dustera  round  the  hbtorical  vicissitudes 
of  Hamburg— its  eariy  prominence  aa  a  missionary  centre 
( Ansgar)  and  as  a  bulwark  against  SUv  and  marauding  Northman, 
its  commerdal  prosperity  as  a  leading  member  of  the  Hanaeatic 
League,  and  iu  sufferings  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  especially 
at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  DavoOt.  The  bridge  over  the  river 
at  Dessau  recalb  the  hot  assaults  of  the  comdoituri  Ernst  von 
Mansfdd  in  April  1626,  and  hb  repulse  by  the  crafty  generalship 
of  Wallcnstein.  But  three  years  later  this  imperious  leader  was 
checked  by  the  heroic  resbtanoe  of  the  "  Maiden  "  fortress  of 
Magdeburg:  though  two  years  bter  still  she  lost  her  reputation, 
and  suffered  unspeakable  horrors  at  the  hands  of  Tilly's  law- 
less and  unlicensed  soldiery.  MOblberg,  just  outside  the  Saxon 
frontier,  b  the  place  where  Charles  V.  asserted  hb  imperial 
authority  over  the  Protestant  doctor  of  Saxony,  John  Fktderick, 
the  Magnanimous  or  Unfortunate,  in  1547.  Dresden,  Aussig 
and  Leitmeritz  are  all  reminiscent  of  the  fierce  battles  of  the 
Hussite  wars,  and  the  last  named  of  the  Thirty  Yean'  War. 
But  the  chief  hbtorical  assodations  of  the  upper  (f.e.  the  Sazon 
and  Bohemian)  Elbe  are  those  which  belong  to  the  Seven  Yean' 
War,  and  the  struggle  of  the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  against 
the  power  of  Austria  and  her  alL'es.  At  Pima  (and  Lllienstdn)  in 
1756  he  caught  the  entire  Saxon  army  In  hb  fowler's  net,  after 
driving  back  at  LobosiU  the  Austxian  forces  which  were  hasten- 
ing to  their  asistance;  but  only  nine  months  later  he  lost  hb 
repuution  for  "  invindbility  "  by  hb  crushing  defeat  at  Kolin, 
where  the  great  highway  from  Vienna  to  Dresden  crosses  the 
Elbe.  Not  many  miles  dbtant,  higher  up  the  stream,  another 
decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  same  national  antagon- 
ists, but  with  a  contrary  result,  on  the  memorable  3rd  of  July 
x866. 

See  M.  Buchheister,  *'  Die  Elbe  a.  dcr  Hafen  von  Hambuxf  .*' 
in  MiUeil.  d.  C<og.  Cesdlsck.  tn  Uamburi  (1809},  vol.  xv.  po.  \\U 
188:  V.  Kttfs.  '^Die  kQastlkhea  W««emxwKa  des  deuuchea 
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Rcicfai.**  ta  Gms.  ZfUsekrin  (1898).  pfv  tet^rrt  sad  (the  oAcnl) 
Per  EibOrum  (looo);  B.  WdMenbora.  Dm  ElkuOU  mmd  El^slapd' 
pUU€  im  MitUuiUr  (Hane,  1900};  Daniel,  VtutscUandi  and  A. 
Stipan,  Wasur^rtusen  mid  BmtaadnffJaJut  (Bcrlio,  1903}. 

EUERFBUD*  a  nuuraftctitiiiig  toini  of  Gcrmaajr,  la  tlie 
Pruanan  Rliine  province,  on  the  Wuppcr,  Aod  immediately  vert 
of  and  oontiguoiii  to  Bannen  (f.f .).  Fopw  (x8t6)  »,y  10;  (1840) 
31,514;  (1885)  I09,ax8;  (1905)  167,382.  Elberfekl-Baiiiieii, 
titliiftiigh  adniiustiativdy  fcparate*  piacticaUy  f Mm  a  tingle 
whole.  It  winds,  a  continuoua  strip  of  houses  and  factories, 
for  9  m.  ak»f  the  deep  valley,  on  both  banks  of  the  Wuppcr, 
which  is  aessed  by  numerous  bridses,  the  mgirdjing  hills 
crowned  with  woods.  Local  iateroommunication  is  provided 
by  an  electric  tiamwiy  line  and  a  novel  hangiiig  railway^-on 
tbe  Laagen  mono-nil  lystem^suspeaded  over  the  bed  of  the 
river,  with  frequent  stations.  In  the  ceaiie  of  the  town  are  a 
Bumber  of  irregular  and  nanow  streets,  and  the  river,  polluted 
by  the  refuse  of  dye-works  and  faaories,  conslitutcs  a  constant 
eyesore.  Yet  witbin  reosnt  years  great  altcmtiona  have  been 
cfiected;  in  the  newer  quarters  are  seveial  handcome  streets 
and  public  bilUdinfi;  in  the  omtie  many  insanitary  dwellings 
have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place  occupied  by  imposing 
blocks  oi  shops  and  business  premises,  and  a  magnificent  new 
town-hail,  erected  in  a  dominant  position.  Among  the  most 
recent  improvements  must  be  mentioned  the  Bnuisenwertber 
Pbta,  flanked  by  the  theatre,  the  public  baths,  and  the  railway 
station  and  administrative  offices.  There  are  eleven  Evangelical 
and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches  (noticeable  among  the  latter 
the  Suitbertuskirche),  a  synagogue,  and  chapds  of  various  other 
sects.  Among  other  public  buildinei  may  be  enumerated  the 
ci\'ic  hall,  the  law  courts  and  the  old  town-ball. 

The  town  is  particularly  rich  in  educational,  industrial,  philan- 
thn^MC  and  reUgioos  institutions.  The  schools  include  the 
Gymnasium  (founded  in  1593  by  the  Protestant  community 
as  a  Latin  sdiool),  the  ReaJgymnasium  (founded  in  x8jo,  for 
"  modern  "  subjects  and  Latin),  the  Oberrcalschule  and  Real- 
schule  (founded  1893,  the  latter  wholly  "  modern  ")>  two  girls' 
high  schools,  a  girls'  middle-class  school,  a  large  number  of 
popular  schools,  a  mechanics'  and  polytechnic  school,  a  school 
of  mechanics,  an  industrial  drawing  school,  a  commercial  school, 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  are  also  a  theatre, 
an  institute  of  music,  a  library,  a  nniseum,  a  zoological  garden, 
and  numerous  scientific  societies.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the 
Berg  Bible  Society.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Protestant,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  Pietism;  but  the 
Roman  Catholics  number  upwards  of  40,000,  forming  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population.  The  industries  of  ^berfeld 
are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude.  It  is  (hit  chief  centre  in 
Germany  of  the  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  velvet* manufactures,  and 
of  uphoktery,  drapery  and  haberdashery  of  all  descriptions,  of 
printed  calicoes,  of  Turkey-red  and  other  dyes,  and  of  fine 
chemicals.  Leather  and  rubber  goods,  gold,  silver  and  aluminium 
wares,  machinery,  wall-paper,  vid  stained  glass  are  also  among 
other  of  its  staple  products.  0>mmerce  is  lively  and  the  exports 
to  foreign  countries  are  very  considerable.  The  railway  system 
is  wen  devued  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
trade.  Two  main  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  vall^;  that  on 
t£e  south  is  the  main  line  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne  and 
DUsseldorf  to  central  Germany  and  Berlin,  that  on  the  north 
feeds  the  important  towns  of  the  Ruhr  valley. 

The  surroundings  of  Elbcrfcld  are  attractive,  and  public 
grounds  and  walks  have  been  recently  opened  on  the  hills  around 
with  results  eminently  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  population. 

In  the  X3th  century  the  site  of  Elberfeld  was  occupied  by  the 
castle  of  the  lords  of  Elverfeld.  feudatories  of  tlie  archbishops  of 
Cologne.  The  fief  passed  later  into  the  possession  of  the  oounts 
of  Berg.  The  industrial  development  of  the  place  started  with 
a  c(dony  of  bleachers,  attracted  by  the  dear  waters  of  the  Wupper, 
who  in  X532  were  granted  the  exclusive  privQegc  of  bleaching 
yam.  It  was  not,  however,  until  x6to  that  Elberfeld  was  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  town,  and  in  1640  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
In  1760  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced,  and  dyeing  with 


Tttrkcy^red  In  1780;  but  it  was  not  tm  the  end  of  the  century 
that  its  Industries  developed  into  importance  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon's  continental  system,  which  barred  out  British 
competition.  In  1815  Elberfeld  was  assigned  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  to  Prussia,  and  its 
pnspeAty  rapidly  developed  under  the  Prussian  ZoHveretn. 

See  Cootdle,  EOtffM,  MognMachslalisHstke  Donuaunt  (Elbcf- 
fdd,  I8S3>:  Scbdl,  GtadUekU dn  Simii  Bht^ftld  (1900) ;  A.  ShadweU, 
InduslM BSt€kncy  (London.  1906}: and  Jorde^  FiAm dardl  ESbif 
fdd  and  stint  Umt,*^H  (iQ^z)* 

BUID7,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Sdne-InfArieure,  24  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rouen  by  the  western  railway. 
Popk  (1906)  17,800.  Elbeuf,  a  town  of  wide,  dean  streets,  with 
handsioBK  houses  and  factories,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sdne  at  the  foot  of  hills  over  which  extends  the  forest  of  ElbeuL 
A  tribunal  and  chamber  of  conuncrce,  a  board  of  trade-arbilcators, 
a  lycie,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Fiance,  a  school  of  industry, 
a  school  of  docb  aaanufacture  and  a  museum  of  natural  history 
8je  among  its  anatitotioos.  The  churches  of  St  £tienae  and  St 
Jean,  both  of  the  Renaissance  period  with  later  additions, 
preserve  stained  ghtss  of  the  i6th  century.  The  hdid-dc-ville 
and  the  Cerde  &ix  Commerce  are  the  chief  modem  buildings. 
The  town  with  its  suburbs,  Qrival,  CaudebeC-Ks-Elbeuf, 
St  Aubin  and  St  Pierve^  is  one  of  the  prindpal  and  most  ancient 
seats  of  the  woollen  manukaure  in  France;  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  ate  direc&ly  roaintaiAed  by  the  staple  mdostry  and 
numbers  more  by  the  auxiliary  crafts.  As  a  river-port  it  bos  a 
brisk  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  district  as  well  as  in 
the  raw  materials  of  its  manufactures,  espedally  in  wool  from 
La  Phita,  Australia  and  Germany.  Two  bridges,  one  of  them  a 
suspension-bridge,  communicate  with  St  Aubin  on  the  opposito 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  steamboats  ply  regularly  to  Rouen. 

Elbeuf  was,  in  the  t3th  century,  the  ocntie  of  an  im* 
portant  fief  held  by  the  house  of  Haroourt,  but  its  previous 
history  goes  back  at  least  to  the  eariy  years  of  the  Norman 
occupation,  when  it  appears  under  the  name  of  UoUeboL  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  houses  of  Rieux  and  Lonaine,  and 
was  raised  to  the  tank  of  a  duchy  in  the  peerage  of  Fiance  by 
Henry  III.  in  favour  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  (d.  1605),  grandson 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  master  of  the  hounds  and  master  of 
the  hone  of  France.  The  last  dukeof  Elbeuf  was  Charles  Eugine 
of  Lorraine,  prince  do  Lambesc,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
1789  by  his  energy  In  repressing  risings  of  the  people  at  Paris. 
He  fought  in  the  army  of  the  Bourbons,  and  later  in  the  service 
of  Austria,  and  died  in  1825. 

ELBIMO,  a  seaport  town  of  (}amany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  49  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Danag,  on  the  Elbing;  a  smafl 
river  whidi  flows  into  the  Frische  Haff  about  5  m.  from  the 
town,  and  is  united  with  the  Nogat  or  eaatera  arm  of  the  Vistula 
by  means  of  the  Kraffohl  canaL  Pop.  (1905)  ssfi^l-  By  the 
Elbing-OberlAndischer  canal,  tio  m.  long,  constructed  in  184^ 
i860.  Lakes  Geserich  and  Drewcns  are  connected  with  Lake 
Drausen,  and  consequently  with  the  port  of  Elbing.  Tie  old 
town  was  formerty  surrounded  by  fortifications,  but  of  these  only 
a  few  fragments  renmin.  There  are  sevetal  churches,  among 
them  the  Marienldrche  (dating  from  the  1 5th  century  and  restored 
in  1887),  a  classical  school  (Gymnasium)  founded  in  1536,  a 
modem  school  (Rcalschule),  a  public  librajy  -of  over  s8,ooo 
volumes,  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  toWD-hall 
(1894)  contains  a  historical  museum. 

Elbing  is  a  place  of  rapidly  growing  industries.  At  the  great 
Schichau  iron-works,  which  employ  thousands  of  workmen,  are 
built  most  of  the  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers  for  the  Genaan 
navy,  as  well  as  larger  craft,  locomotives  and  madiinery.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  at  Elbing  important  iron  foundries,  and 
manufactories  of  machinery,  dgars,  lacquer  and  metal  wale,  flax 
and  hemp  yam,  cotton,  linen,  organs;  &C.  Thcreisa  considerable 
trade  also  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  origin  of  EUring  was  a  colony  of  traders  from  Lflbeck  and 
Bremen,  which  estabHshed  itself  umler  the  protection  of  a  castle 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  built  in  1 237.  In  1 246  the  town  acquired 
"  Liibeck  rights."  i.e.  the  full  autonomy  conceded  by  the  charter 
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of  the  emperor  Fxederick  n.  ia  1336  (see  LObeck),  «id  it  was 

early  adinitted  to  the  Haoseatic  League.    In  1454  the  town 

Kpudiated  the  overlordship  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  placed 

itself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Poland,  becoming  the 

seat  of  a  Polish  voivode.    From  this  event  dates  a  decline  in  its 

prosperity,  a  decline  hastened  by  the  wars  of  the  early  i8th 

century.    In  1698,  and  again  in  1703,  it  was  seized  by  the  elector 

of  Brandenburg  as  security  for  a  tlebt  due  to  him  by  the 

Polish  king.    It  was  taken  and  held  to  ransom  by  Charles  XII.  of 

Sweden,  and  in  17x0  was  captured  by  the  Russians.    In  1772, 

when  it  fell  to  Prussia  throu^  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  it  was 

utterly  decayed. 

See  Fuchs,  Gesch,  der  Siadt  Blbint  (Elbin^.  i8i»-i8sa}:  Rhode. 
Der  Elbinetr  Krcis  in  ktpograpkisckir,  kiUonatUrt  tmd  sMisHtdur 
UinsidU  (Danug.  1871);  Wernick,  Elbing  (ebiag.  1888). 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  kmmenu,  the  bone 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  the  idtia  and  radius,  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (see  Joints).  The  word  is  thus  applied  to  things  which  are 
like  this  joint  in  shape,  such  as  a  sharp  bend  of  a  stream  or  river, 
an  angle  in  a  tube,  &c  The  word  is  derived  from  the  O.  Eng. 
dttboga,  a  combination  of  c/n,  the  forearm,  and  fo^,  a  bow  or 
bend.  This  combination  is  common  to  many  Teutonic  languages, 
d  Gcr.  EUbogem,  Eln  still  survives  in  the  name  of  a  linear 
measure,  the  "ell,"  and  is  derived  from  the  O.  TeuL  ^ina, 
cognate  with  Lat.  uhia  and  Gr.  4iKbnh  the  forearm.  The  use  of 
the  arm  as  a  measure  of  length  is  illustnted  by  the  uses  of  idna, 
in  Latin,  cubit,  and  fathom. 

BLBURZ,  or  Albubz  (from  O.  Pers.  Hara^befe-saiti,  the 
**  High  Mountain  "),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  in  northern 
Persia,  separating  the  Caspian  depression  from  the  Persian 
h^lhlands,  and  extending  without  any  break  for  650  m.  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  north-eastern  Khorasan. 
According  to  the  direction,  or  strike,  of  its  principal  ranges  the 
Elburx  may  be  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first  x2o  m.  in 
lengUi  with  a  direction  neariy  N.  to  S.,  the  second  340  m.  in  length 
with  a  direction  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  the  third  ago  m.  in  length  strik- 
ing S.W.  to  N.E.  The  first  section,  which  is  connected  with  the 
system  of  the  Caucasus,  and  begins  west  of  Lenkoran  in  39*  N.  and 
45"  £.,  U  known  as  the  Talish  range  and  has  several  peaks  9000  to 
xo,ooo  ft.  in  height.  It  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  and  west  of  Astara  is  only  xo  or  x  2  m.  distant  from 
the  sea.  At  the  point  west  of  Resht,  where  the  direction  of  the 
prindpal  range  chsnges  to  one  of  N.W.  to  S.E.,  the  second  section 
of  the  Elburx  begins,  and  extends  from  there  to  beyond  Mount 
Demavend,  east  of  Teheran.  South  of  Resht  this  section  is  broken 
through  at  ahnost  a  right  angle  by  the  Safid  Rud  (White  river)  ,and 
along  it  runs  the  prindpal  commercial  road  between  the  Caspian 
and  inner  Persia,  Resht-Kasvin-Teheran.  The  Elburs  then 
sfilits  into  three  principal  ranges  running  paralld  to  one  another 
and  connected  at  many  places  by  secondary  ranges  and  spurs. 
Many  peaks  of  the  ranges  in  this  section  have  an  altitude  of 
xx,ooo  to  13.000  ft.,  and  the  elevation  of  the  passes  leading  over 
the  ranges  varies  between  7000  and  xo.000  f  L  The  highest  peaks 
are  situated  in  the  still  unexpired  district  of  Tallkan,  N.W.  of 
Teheran,  and  thence'  eastwards  to  beyond  Moimt  Demavend. 
The  part  of  the  Elburs  immediately  north  of  Teheran  is  known  as 
the  Kuh  i  Shimran  (mountain  of  Shimian,  from  the  name  of  the 
Shimran  district  on  its  southern  slopes)  and  culminates  in  the 
Sar  i  Tochal  (la.^oo  ft.).  Beyond  it,  and  between  the  border  of 
Tallkan  in  the  N.W.  and  Mount  Demavend'in  the  N.E.,  are  the 
ranges  Axadbur,  Kasil,  Kachang,  Kendevan,  Shahad,  Varzeh, 
Derbend  i  Sar  and  others,  ^th  elevations  of  x  3,000  to  13,500  ft., 
while  Demavend  towers  above  them  all. with  its  altitude  of 
19,400  ft.  The  eastern  foot  of  Demavend  is  washed  by  the  river 
Herhas  (called  Lar  river  in  its  upper  course),  which  there  breaks 
throu^  the  Elburzin  a  S.-N.  direction  in  its  couise  to  the  C^pian, 
past  the  dty  of  Amol.  The  third  section  of  the  Elburs,  with  its 
prindpal  ranges  striking  S.W.  to  N.E.,  has  a  length  of  about  390 
m.,  and  ends  some  distance  beyond  Bujnurd  in  northern  Khora- 
san,  where  it  joins  the  Ala  Dagh  range,  which  has  a  direction  to 
the  S.E.,  and,  continuing  with  various  appellations  to  northern 
Afgbanisun,  unites  with  the  Patppamisus.    For  about  two- 


tUrds  of  its  lcngtb--fimn  iu  beginning  to  Khnsh  Yailak—tKe 
third  section  consists  of  three  prindpal  ranges  connected  by 
lateral  ranges  and  spurs.  It  abo  has  many  peaks  over  xo,ooo  ft. 
in  hdght,  and  the  Nizva  mountain  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
uaexplox«d  district  of  Haaaijirib,  north  of  Senman,  and  the 
Shahkuh,  between  Shahrud  and  Asuiabad,  have  an  efevatSoa 
exceeding  13,000  f L  Beyond  Umsh  Yailak  (meaning  "pleasant 
sommer  quarten"),  with  an  elevation  of  io,oeo  ft.,  are  the 
Kuh  i  Buhar  (8oeo)  and  Knh  i  Suhik  (teeo),  whkh  latter  joins 
the  Ala  Dagh  (ii,ooo>. 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  ESnm  and  the  kmknds  which  Ue 
between  them  and  the  Oi^>ian,  and  together  form  the  provinces  of 
Gilan,  Maamdaran  and  Astanbad,  are  covered  with  dense  forest 
and  traversed  by  hundreds  (Persian  writen  say  1363)  of  perennial 
riven  and  streams.  The  breadth  of  the  lowbadi  between  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  tbe  sea  to  from  3  to  35  m.,  the  greatest  bieadih 
being  in  the  meridian  of  Resht  in  Gilan,. and  in  the  districu  of 
Amol,  &ri  and  Barf  urush  in  Mazandatan.  The  tamer  slopes  and 
ranges  of  the  Elbnra  south  of  the  prindpal  watershed,  generally 
the  central  one  of  the  three  prindpal  ranges  whid^  are  outside  ^ 
the  fertilising  influence  of  the  nioistttre  brought  from  the  sea, 
have  little  or  no  natural  vegetation,  and  those  farthest  south  axe, 
excepting  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  completely  arid  and  bare. 

"  North  of  the  prindpal  watershed  forest  trees  and  general 
verdure  refntth  the  eye.  GutgBng  water,  strips  of  sward  and  tall 
forest  trees,  backed  by  green  Ufls,  make  a  acene  oompiletdy  un- 
like the  usual  monotony  of  Persian  landscape.  The  forest  scenery 
much  resembles  that  <rf  Eik|^aad,  with  fine  oaks  and  greeosward. 
South  of  the  watershed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  hudacape  is  as 
hideous  and  disappointing  as  scenery  in  Afghanistan.  Ridgeaf  tcr 
ridge  of  bare  hill  and  curtain  behind  curtain  of  serrated  mountain, 
certainly  someUmes  of  fhsrming  greys  and  blues,  but  still  all  bare 
and  naked,  rugged  and  arid  "  (Bexesford  Lovett,  Prce,  R.CJ., 
Feb.  X883). 

The  higher  ranges  of  the  Elbun  are  anow^capped  for  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  some,  which  are  not  exposed  to  tbe 
refracted  heat  from  the  arid  districts  of  inner  Persia,  are  rarely 
without  snow.  Water  is  plentiful  In  the  Elbura,  and  situated  in 
well*watextd  valleys  and  gorges  are  iimumerable  flourishing 
villages,  embosomed  in  gardens  and  orchards,  with  extensive 
cultivated  fields  and  meadows,  and  at  higher  altitudes  small 
pUteaus,  under  siuiw  until  Maxdi  or  April,  afford  cool  camping 
grounds  to  the  nomads  of  the  plains,  and  luxuriant  grazhig  to 
their  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  summer.  (A.  H.-S.) 

BU#RB,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
on  the  river  ^^nalapo.  Pop.  (1900)  37,308.  Elche  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  railways,  from  Novd^,  Alicante  and  Murda. 
It  contains  no  bi}il^ng  of  high  architectural  merit,  except, 
perhaps,  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria,  with  its  lofty 
blue-tiled  dome  and  fine  west  doorway.  But  tJbe  costume  and 
physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants,  the  narrow  streets  and  flat- 
roofed,  whitewashed  houses,  and  more  than  all,  the  thousands 
of  palm-trees  in  its  gardens  and  fidds^  give  the  place  a  strikingly 
Oriental  aspect,  and  render  it  unique  among  the  dtles  of  Spain. 
The  cultivation  of  the  palm  is  indeed  the  prindpal  occupation; 
and  though  the  dates  are  inferior  to  those  <^  the  Barbary  States, 
upwards  of  33,500  tons  are  annually  exported.  The  blanched 
fronds  are  also  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  processions  of 
Palm  Sunday,  and  after  they  have  received  the  blessing  of  the 
priest  they  are  regarded  throughout  Spain  as  certain  ddences 
against  lightning.  Other  thriving  local  industries  indude  the 
manufacture  of  oil,  soap,  flour,  leather,  alcohol  and  esparto 
grass  rugs.  The  harbour  of  Elche  is  Santa  Pola  (pop.  4xoo)> 
situated  6  m.E.S.E., where  the  Vinalapo  enters  the  Mediterraneaai 
after  forming  the  wide  hgoon  known  as  the  Albufcra  de  Elche. 

Elche  is  usually  identified  with  the  Iberian  Heliktt  afterwards 
the  Roman  colony  of  Itici  or  llUci.  From  the  8tb  century  to 
the  X3th  it  was  hdd  by  the  Moors,  who  finally  failed  to  recapture 
it  from  the  Spaniards  in  X332. 

BLCHIKQBN,  a  village  of  Germany,  In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
not  far  from  the  Danube,  5  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm.  Here,  on  the 
Z4th  of  October  ^305,  the  Austriaas  under.  Luidon.wfm 
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defeated  by  tbt  Ficach  under  N«y,  wIm  by  taking  the 
dedded  tbe  day  and  gained  for  himself  tbe  title  of  dOke  of 


BLDAD  BBM  lIApU.  also  mnamed  had-Dani,  Abu-Dani, 
David-bad-Daai,  or  tlie  Daaite^  Jewish  tssveller,  was  the  sup- 
posed author  of  a  Jewish  tiavel^nanative  of  the  9th  century 
AJk,  whkh  enjoyed  great  authority  in  the  middle  ages,  tsptdaily 
on  the  question  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes.  Eldad  first  set  out  to 
visit  his  Hebrew  brethren  in  Africa  and  Asia.  His  vessel  was 
wfcched.  and  he  fell  intt>  the  hands  of  cannibals;  but  he  was 
saved  by  his  Irannrss,  and  by  the  o|>portune  invasion  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  tribe.  After  upending  four  years  with  his  new  captors^ 
he  was  ransomed  by  a  feUow-countryman,  a  merchant  of  the 
tribe  of  Itiarhar.  He  then  (according  to  his  highly  fabulous 
narrative)  visited  the  territory  of  Isaachar,  in  the  mountains 
of  Media  and  Persia;  he  also  describes  the  abodes  of  Zabulon, 
on  the  "other  side"  of  the  Paran  Mountains,  extending  to 
Armenia  and  the  Euphrates;  of  Reuben,  on  another  side  of  the 
same  mountains;  of  Ephraim  and  Half  Mansssch,  in  Arabia, 
not  far  from  Mecca;  and  of  Simeon  and  the  other  Half  of 
Manassehi  in  Chorazin,  six  months'  |oumey  from  Jerusalem. 
Dan,  he  declarer  sooner  than  join  in  Jeroboam's  scheme  of  an 
Israelite  war  against  Judah,  had  migrated  to  Cush,  and  finally, 
with  the  help  of  Naphthali,  Asher  and  Gad,  had  founded  an 
independent  Jewish  kingdom  in  the  Gold  Land  of  Havila,  beyond 
Abyssinia.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  also  been  miraculously  guided, 
from  near  Babylon,  to  Havila,  where  they  were  enclosed  and 
protected  by  the  mystic  river  Sambation  or  Sabbation,  which 
on  the  Sabbath,  though  calm,  was  veiled  in  impenetrable  mist, 
while  on  other  days  it  ran  with  a  fierce  untraversable  current  of 
stones  and  sand. 

Apart  from  these  tales,  we  have  the  genuine  Eldad,  a  celebrated 

Jewish  traveller  and  pbHobgist;  who  flourished  c.  a.d.  Sjoi-Sqo; 

to  whom  the  work  above  noticed  is  ascribed;  who  was  a  native 

either  of  S.  Arabia,  Palestine  or  Media;  who  journeyed  in  Egypt, 

Mesopotamia,  North  Africa,  and  Spain;  who  spent  several 

years  at  Kairawan  in  Tunis;  who  died  on  a  visit  to  Cordova, 

and  whose  authority,  as  to  the  lost  tribes,  is  supported  by  a 

great  Hebrew  doctor  of  his  own  time,  i^emab  Gaon,  the  rector 

of  the  Academy  at  Sura  (a.o.  889-898).    It  is  possible  that  a 

certain  relationship  exists  (as  suggested  by  Epstein  and  supported 

by  D.  H.  Muller)  between  the  famous  apocryphal  Ldttr  cj 

Prester  John  (of  c,  kd,  2x65)  and  the  narrative  of  Eldad;  but 

the  a£Bnity  is  not  dose,    ^dad  is  quoted  as  an  authority  on 

linguistic  difficulties  by  the  leading  medieval  Jewish  yammarians 

and  lexicographers. 

The  work  ascribed  to  Eldad  is  in  Hebrew,  divided  into  nx  chapters, 
probably  abt>reviated  from  the  original  text.  The  first  edition 
appeared  at  Mantua  about  1480;  the  second  at  Constantinople  in 
1516;  this  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1544  and  1605.  and  at  Jennits 
in  1723.  A  Latin  version  by  Gilb.  G6n£brard  was  published  at  I^ia 
in  1563.  nader  the  title  of  EUad  Daniua  ,  .  ,  de  Judams  claims 
iorumgmti»Atthio^  .  .  .  fmprr/0,  and  was  afterwards  incorporated 
in  the  translator's  CftrMMifofia  Hibneontm  of  1584;  a  German  ver- 
•ion  appeared  at  Prague  in  1695,  and  another  at  Jessnits  in  1723. 
la  1838  E.  Carmoly  edited  and  translated  a  fuller  recension  which 
he  had  found  in  a  MS.  from  the  library  of  Elieser  Ben  Hasan,  for* 
warded  to  htm  by  David  Zabach  of  Morocco  (see  Relation  d'Eldadle 
DaitiUt  Paris,  1858).  Both  forms  are  printed  by  Dr  Jellinek  in  his 
B*^'i»'Midratekt  vola  iL  p.  103,  Ac.,aiid  iiL  p.  6,  Ac  flLeinag,  1853* 
1855).  See  also  Bartolocd.  BiUiotktca  fMfna  Rabbimua,  u  lOX'ijo; 
FOrst,  BiUtofhua  Jitdaiea,  L  30.  &c;  Hirsch  Graetz,  CuchichU  der 
Jitdtn  (3rd  cd,  Leipzig,  1895;,  v.  339-244*  Rossi,  Disionario  degfi 


FOrst,  BibUolhua  Judaica^  L  30.  &c;  HirschjGraetz,  Ceschickteder^ 
Ebrei;  "Steinyhneiogr, '  Cat,  librorum  Hebraeonm  in  bibliolheca 


Beikiaaa,  00I&  023.933;  Kitto's  BMical  CycUpaedia  (3zd  edition, 
stA  iimwm);  Abr.  Epstein,  Eldad  ia-Dani  (Preesburg.  1891); 
D.K.  Mailer, "  Die  Recensionen  nnd  Versionen  dcs  Eldad  had-Dani/* 
in  DenksckrifUn  d.  Wiener  Aiod.  (PhiL-HisL  CL),  voL  xli.  (1892), 
pp.  t-8a 

VjnSR  (Or,  vpeafitrrtpos),  the  name  gfven  at  different  times 
to  a  ruler  or  officer  in  certain  political  and  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  government. 

X.  Hie  office  of  elder  is  in  Its  origin  poBtlcal  and  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  patriarchal  system.  The  unit  of  primitive  society  Is 
always  the  family;  the  only  tie  that  binds  men  together  is  that 
of  kinship.    "Tbe  eldest  male  parent,"  to  quote  Sir  Henry 


Maine,' "  is  abiol«tely  supteme  in  his  household.  His  dominion 
extends  to  life  and  death  and  is  as  unqualified  over  his  children 
and  their  houses  as  over  his  slaves."  The  tribe,  which  is  a  later 
development,  is  always  an  aggregate  of  families  or  clans,  not  a 
collection  of  individuals.  "  The  union  of  several  clans  for  common 
political  action,"  as  Robertson  Sm&h  says,  "  was  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  pimctical  neocttity,and  always  ten<Ud  towards 
dissolution  when  this  practicsl  pressure  was  withdrawn.  The 
only  organiasation  f<v  common  action  was  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  dans  consulted  together  in  time  of  need,  and  their  influence 
led  the  masses  with  them.  Out  of  these  conferences  arose  the 
senates  of  elders  found  in  the  andent  states  of  Semitic  and  Aryan 
antiquity  alike."*  With  the  devek>pment  of  dvilization  there 
came  a  time  when  age  ceased  to  be  an  indispensable  condition 
of  leadership.  The  old  title  was,  however,  generally  retained, 
e.g.  the  yipona  so  often  mentioned  in  Homer,  the  '^ftfovola  of 
the  Dorian  states,  the  senalus  and  the  patree  conseripU  of  Rome, 
the  sheikh  or  elder  of  Arabia,  the  alderman  of  an  £n|jish  borough, 
the  seigneur  (Lat.  senior)  of  feudal  France. 

2.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Judaism  that  the  originally 
political  office  of  elder  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church 
and.  became  ecdesiasticaL  The  Israelites  inherited  the  office 
from  their  Semitic  ancestors  (just  as  did  the  Moabites  and  the 
Midianites,of  whose  dders  we  read  in  Numbers  xxli.  7),  and  traces 
of  it  are  found  throughout  their  history.  Mention  is  made  In 
Judges  viil  24  of  the  elders  of  Succoth  whom  "  Gideon  taught 
with  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and  with  briers."  It  was  to  the 
elders  of  Israd  in  Egypt  that  Moses  communicated  the  plan  of 
Yahweh  for  the  redemption  of  the  people  (Exodus  ill.  16). 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  the  dders  were  the  inter- 
mcdiaries  between  Moses  and  the  people,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
ranks  of  these  dders  that  Moses  chose  a  council  of  seventy  "  to 
bear  with  him  the  burden  of  the  people  "  (Numbers  :d.  x6). 
The  dders  were  the  governors  of  the  peoide  and  the  administrators 
of  justice.  There  are  frequent  references  to  their  work  In  the 
latter  capadty  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  e^edally  In 
rdation  to  the  following  crimesr— the  disobedience  of  sons; 
slander  against  a  wife;  the  refusal  of  levirate  marriage;  man* 
slaughter;  and  blood- revenge.  Their,  powers  were  gradually 
curtailed  by  (a)  the  devdopment  of  the  monarchy,  to  which  of 
course  they  were  in  subjection,  and  which  became  the  court  of 
appeal  in  questions  of  law;*  (b)  the  appointment  of  special 
judges,  probably  chosen  from  amongst  the  dders  themselves, 
though  their  appointment  meant  the  loss  of  privilege  to  the 
general  body;  (c)  the  rise  of  the  priestly  orders,  which  usurped 
many  of  the  prerogatives  that  originally  bdonged  to  the  dders. 
But  in  spite  of  the  rise  of  new  authorities,  the  dders  still  retained 
a  large  amount  of  influence.  We  hear  of  them  frequently  in  the 
Persian,  Creek  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrln  in  Jerusalem  are  very  frequently 
termed  **  dders  "  or  rptffpdnpoc,  and  from  them  the  name  was 
taken  over  by  the  Church. 

3.  The  name  **  dder  "  was  probably  the  first  title  bestowed 
upon  the  offipers  of  the  Christian  Church— since  the  word  deacon 
does  not  occur  In  connexion  with  the  aj^Intment  of  the  Seven 
in  Acts  vL  Its  universal  adoption  b  due  not  only  to  Its  currency 
amongst  the  Jews,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  U  was  frequently 
used  as  the  title  of  magistrates  in  the  dties  and  villages  of  Asia 
.Minor.  For  the  history  of  the  office  of  dder  in  the  early  Church 
and  the  relation  between  dders  and  bishops  see  Pszsbytsx. 

4.  In  modem  times  the  use  of  the  term  is  almost  entirdy 
confined  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  officers  of  which  are 
always  called  dders.  According  to  the  Presbyterian  theory  of 
church  government  there  are  two  classes  of  elders  **  teaching 
dders,"  or  those  specially  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  and 
**  ruling  dders,"  who  are  laymen,  chosen  generally  by  the  con- 
gregation and  set  apart  by  ordination  to  be  associated  with  the 
pastor  in  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  church.    When 

*  AneientLam,  p,  136,  ^  JUHdon  ef  the  Semilea,  ^.$4, 

*  There  is  a  hint  at  this  even  In  the  Featateuch,  "  every  gnat 
matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small  matter  they  shall 
judge  themsdves." 
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the  word  is  used  without  any  qualification  it  is  understood  to 
apply  to  the  latter  class  alone.  For  an  account  of  ihe  duties, 
qualifications  and  powers  of  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 

see  PRESBYTESlAlilSlL 

See  W.  R.  Smith.  History  of  ike  Semites;  H.  Maine,  Ancient  Law; 
E.  Schdrer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ:  J.  WcUhauwn, 
History  of  Isroel  oatd  Judak ;  G.  A.  Debsmann,  Bibk  Studies,  p.  154. 

ELDER  (0.  Eng.  eUam;  Ger.  Bolunder;  Fr.  sureau),  the 
popular  designation  of  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  constitut- 
ing the  genus  Sambucus  of  the  natural  order  Caprifoliaceae. 
The  Common  Elder,  5.  nigra,  the  bourtree  of  Scotland,  is  found 
in  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  Western  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Southern  Siberia;  in  sheltered  spots  it  attains  a  height  of  over 
30  ft.  The  bark  is  smooth;  the  shoots  are  stout  and  angular, 
and  the  leaves  glabrous,  pinnate,  with  oval  or  elliptical  leaflets. 
The  flowers,  which  form  dense  flat-topped  dusters  (corymbose 
cymes),  with  five  main  branches,  have  a  cream-coloured,  gamo- 
petalous,  five-lobed  corolla,  five  stamens,  and  three  sessile 
stigmas;  the  berries  are  purpUsh-black,  globular  and  three-  or 
four-seeded,  and  ripen  about  September.  The  elder  thrives  best 
in  moist,  well-drained  situations,  but  can  be  grown  in  a  great 
diversity  of  soils.  It  grows  readily  from  young  shoots,  which 
after  a  year  are  fit  for  transplantation.  It  is  found  useful  for 
making  screen-fences  in  bleak,  exposed  situations,  and  also  as 
a  shelter  for  other  shrubs  in  the  outskirts  of  plantations.  By 
clipping  two  or  three  times  a  year,  it  may  be  made  close  and 
compact  in  growth.  The  young  trees  furnish  a  brittle  wood, 
containing  much  pith;  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  white,  hard  and 
dose-grained,  polishes  well,  and  is  employed  for  shoemakers'  pegs, 
combs,  skewers,  mathematical  instruments  and  turned  artides. 
Young  dder  twigs  deprived  of  pith  have  from  very  early  times 
been  in  request  for  making  whistles,  popguns  and  other  toys. 

The  elder  was  known  to  the  ancients  for  its  medidnal  properties, 
and  in  England  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  administered  as  a 
cathartic  The  flowers  (sambucifiores)  contain  a  volatile  oil,  and 
serve  for  the  distiUation  of  elder-flower  water  (aqua  sambuci), 
used  in  confectionery,  perfumes  and  lotions.  The  leaves  of  the 
elder  are  employed  to  impart  a  green  colour  to  fat  and  oil  (un- 
guentum  sambuci  Joliorum  and  oleum  viride),  and  the  berries  for 
making  wine,  a  common  adulterant  of  port.  Tlie  leaves  and 
bark  emit  a  sickly  odour,  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  insects. 
Christopher  Gullet  {Phil.  Trans.,  1772,  Ijdi.  p.  348)  recommends 
that  cabbages,  turnips,  wheat  and  fruit  trees,  to  preserve  them 
from  caterpillars,  flies  and  blight,  should  be  whipped  with  twigs 
of  young  elder.  According  to  German  folklore,  the  hat  must  be 
dofled  in  the  presence  of  the  elder-tree;  and  in  certain  of  the 
English  midland  counties  a  belief  was  once  prevalent  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  made  from  its  wood,  which  should  therefore 
never  be  used  as  fuel,  or  treated  with  disrespect  (see  Quart.  Rev. 
cxiv.  333).  It  was,  however,  a  common  medieval  tradition, 
alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare  and  other  writers,  that  the 
elder  was  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself;  and  on  this 
account,  probably,  to  be  crowned  with  dder  was  in  olden  times 
accounted  a  disgrace.  In  Cymbeline  (act  iv.  s.  3)  *'  the  stinking 
elder  "  is  mentioned  as  a  symbol  of  grief.  In  Denmark  the  tree  is 
supposed  by  the  superstitious  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
"  Elder-mother  ":  its  flowers  may  not  be  gathered  without  her 
leave;  iU  wood  must  not  be  employed  for  any  household 
furniture;  and  a  child  sleeping  in  an  elder-wood  cradle  would 
certainly  be  strangled  by  the  Elder-mother. 

Several  varieties  are  known  in  cultivation:  aurea,  golden  dder, 
has  golden-yellow  leaves;  laciniataf  parsley-leaved  dder,  has  the 
leaflets  cut  into  fine  segments;  rotundijolia  has  roimded  leafleu; 
forms  also  occur  with  variegated  white  and  yellow  leaves,  and 
virescens  is  a  variety  having  white  bark  and  green-coloured  berries. 
The  scarlet-berried  dder,  S.  racemosOf  is  the  handsomest  spcdes 
of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in 
Britain  to  a  height  of  over  15  ft.,  but  often  producing  no  fruit. 
The  dwarf  elder  or  Danewort  (supposed  to  have  been  inttoduced 
Into  Britain  by  the  Danes),  5.  Ebulus,  a  common  European 
spedea,  reaches  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  Its  cyme  is  hairy,  has 
three  prindpol  branches,  and  is  smaller  than  that  of  S.  nigroi  the  I 


flowers  are  white  tipped  with  pink.    All  ptrti  of  the  pbat  aie 
cathartic  and  emetic. 

ELDON,  JOHN  SCOTT,  ist  Eabl  of  (175X-1838).  loid  high 
chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Newcastle  on  the  4th  of  Jnne 
1751.  His  grandfather,  WilHam  Scott  of  Saadgate,  a  aubnrt)  of 
Newcastle,  was  derk  to'4  **  fitter  "—-a  sort  of  water<anier  and 
broker  of  coals.  His  father,  whose  name  aho  "was  William, 
began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  fitter,  in  which  service  he  obtained 
the  freedom  of  Newcastle,  becoming  a  member  of  the  gild  of 
Hoastmen  (coal-fitters);  later  in  life  he  became  a  prindpal  in  the 
business,  and  attained  a  respectable  position  as  a  merchant  in 
Newcastle,  accumulating  property  worth  nearly  £3o,ooa 

John  Scott  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  his  native 
town.  He  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  application  to  his 
studies,  though  his  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to  make  good 
progress  in  them;  he  frequently  played  truant  and  was  whipped 
for  it,  robbed  orchards,  and  indulged  in  other  questionable  sdiool- 
boy  freaks;  nor  did  he  always  come  out  of  his  scrapes  with 
honour  and  a  character  for  truthfulness.  -When  he  had  finished 
his  education  at  the  grammar  school,  his  father  thought  of 
apprenticing  him  to  his  own  business,  to  whidi  an  dder  brother 
Henry  had  already  devoted  himself;  and  it  was  only  through 
the  interference  of  his  elder  brother  William  (aftenmds  Lord 
Stowell,  q.v.)  who  had  already  obtained  a  fellowdiip  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  that  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  he  should 
continue  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Accordingly,  in  1766, 
John  Scott  entered  University  CoUege  with  the  view  of  taking 
holy  orders  and  obtaining  a  college  living.  In  the  year  following 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  graduated  B.A.  in  1770,  and  in  1771  won 
the  prize  for  the  En^ish  essay,  the  only  tmivenity  prixe  open  in 
his  time  for  general  competition. 

His  wife  was  the  ddest  daughter  of  Aubone  Surtees,  a  New- 
castle banker.  The  Surtees  family  objected  to  the  match,  and 
attempted  to  prevent  it;  but  a  strong  attachment  had  sprung 
up  between  them.  On  the  x8th  November  177a  Soott,  with  the 
aid  of  a  ladder  and  an  old  friend,  carried  off  the  lady  from  her 
father's  house  in  the  Sandhill,  across  the  border  to  Blackshiels, 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  married.  The  father  of  the  bride- 
groom  objected  not  to  his  son's  choice,  but  to  the  time  he  chose  to 
marry;  for  it  wa^  a  blight  on  his  son's  prospects,  depriving  him 
of  his  fellowship  and  his  chance  of  churd)  preferment.  But 
while  the  bride's  family  refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  pair, 
Mr  Scott,  like  a  prudent  man  and  an  affectionate  father,  set 
himself  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  and  recdvcd  them 
kindly,  settling  on  his  son  £3000.  Jbhn  returned  with  his  wife 
to  0.xJford,  and  continued  to  hold  his  fellowship  for  what  is  called 
the  year  of  grace  given  after  marriage,  and  added  to  his  income 
by  acting  as  a  private  tutor.  Alter  a  time  Mr  -Surtees  was 
reconciled  with  his  daughter,  and  iaadt  a  liberal  aettlement 
on  her. 

John  Scott's  year  of  grace  dosed  without  any  college  living 
falling  vacant;  and  with  his  fellowship  be  gave  up  the  church 
and  turned  to  the  study  of  law.  He  beoune  a  student  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  January  1773.  In  X776  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  intending  at  first  to  establUh  himself  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  town,  a  scheme  which  his  early  success  led  him  toabandon, 
and  he  soon  settled  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Londoii, 
and  on  the  northern  drcuit.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of 
£xooo  over  and  above  the  £3000  previously  settled  on  him. 

In  his  second  year  at  the  bar  his  prospects  bc^gan  to  brightea. 
His  brother  William,  who  by  this  time  hdd  the  Camden  pto* 
fessorship  of  andcnt  history,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance  with  men  of  eminence  in  London,  was  in  a  position  materially 
to  advance  his  interests.  Among  his  friends  was  the  notorious 
Andrew  Bowes  of  Gibside,  to  the  patronage  of  whose  house 
the  rise  of  the  Scott  family  was  largely  owing.  Bowes  having 
contested  Newcastle  and  lost  it,  presented  an  dection  petition 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent.  Young  Scott  was  retained  as 
junior  counsd  in  the  case^  and  though  he  lost  the  petition  he  did 
not  fail  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  display- 
ing his  talents.    This  en^gement,  in  the  commencement  of  Usl 
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■eeond  ytu  at  t^  bar,  aad  the  dropping  ia  of  ocratfanal  feea, 
mint  have  raised  his  hopes;  and  he  now  abandoned  the  tchenie 
of  bcooming  a  provincial  barrister.  AycarortvroofduUdnidgery 
andfewfeesCoUowedfaadhebeg^tobemnGhdepnMed.  But 
in  17S0  IK  find  his  prospects  mddcaJy  improved,  by  his  appear- 
ance in  the  case  of  Adtrpyd  v.  SwriUuam,  which  became  a  leading 
ose  settling  a  rule  of  law;  and  young  Scott,  hawing  kst  his 
point  in  the  infexior  court,  insisted  on  aigniag  it,  on  appeal, 
agidnsi  the  opinkm  of  his  clients,  and  ankd  it  before  Lord 
Thnrlow,  whose  iavoarable  ooosidemtion  he  won  by  Us  ahle 
argument.  Tht  same  year  Bowes  agsin  retained  him  in  an 
dection  petition;  aad  in  the  year  following  Soott  greatly 
Increased  his  reputation  by  his  appearance  as  leading  counsel  in 
the  Ctitheroe  dection  petition.  From  this  time  his  succen  was 
certain.  In  1783  be  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  was  so  far  cured 
of  his  eariy  modesty  that  he  declined  accepting  the  king's 
counsdship  if  precedenoe  over  him  were  given  to  his  junior, 
Thomas  (afterwards  Lord)  Exskine,  though  the  latter  was  the  son 
of  a  peer  and  a  most  accomplished  orator.  He  was  now  on  the 
high  way  to  fortune.  His  health,  which  had  hitherto  been  but 
indifferent,  strengthened  with  the  demands  made  upon  it;  his 
talents,  his  power  of  endurance,  and  his  ambition  all  expanded 
together.  He  epjoyed  a  considerabk  practice  in  the  northern 
pan  of  his  circuit,  before  parliamentary  committees  and  at  the 
cbauftcerybar.  By  1787  his  practice  at  the  equity  bar  had  so  far 
Increased  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  eastern  half  of  his 
drcnit  (which  embraced  six  counties)  aad  attend  it  00^  at 


la  1784  he  enteied  parliament  for  Lord  Weymouth's  dose 
borough  of  Weobley,  which  Lord  Tburlow  obtained  for  him 
without  aoUdtation.  In  parliament  he  gave  a  general  aad 
independent  support  to  Pitt,  his  first  parliamentary  speeches 
were  directed  against  Fox's  India  Bill.  They  were  unsuccessful. 
In  one  he  aimed  at  being  brilliant;  and  becoming  merdy 
laboured  and  pedantic,  he  was  covered  with  ridicule  by  Sheridan, 
from  whom  he  lecdved  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn 
to  account.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  solidtor-general,  and 
was  knighted,  aad  at  the  dose  of  this  year  he  attracted  attention 
by  his  speeches  in  support  of  Pitt's  resolutions  on  the  state  of 
the  king  (George  III.,  who  then  laboured  under  a  mental  malady) 
and  the  delegation  of  his  authority.  It  is  said  that  he  drew  the 
Regency  Bill,  which  was  introdu<^  in  1789.  In  1793  Sir  John 
Scott  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney-general,  in  which 
it  feU  to  him  to  conduct  the  memorable  prosecutions  for  high 
treason  against  British  sympathizers  with  French  republicanism, 
^-amongst  others,  against  the  cplebrated  Home  Tooke.  These 
prosecutions^  in  most  cases,  were  no  doubt  instigated  by  Sir 
John  Scott,  and  were  the  most  important  proceedings  in  which 
be  was  ever  professionally  engaged.  He  has  Idt  on  record,  in 
his  AnetdoU  Book,  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them. 
A  f  idl  account  of  the  prindpal  trials,  and  of  the  various  legislative 
measures  for  repressing  the  expressions  of  popular  opinion  for 
which  be  was  more  or  less  responsible,  will  be  found  in  Twiss's 
J*itblU  and  Pri9aU  Lift  of  ike  Lord  Chancdlor  Eldon,  and  in  the 
tivet  of  the  Lord  Chancellor s^  b^  Lord  CampbelL 

In  1799  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Picas  faUing  vacant.  Sir  John  Scott's  claim  to  it  was  not  over- 
looked; and  after  seventeen  years'  service  in  the  Lower  House, 
he  entered  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eldon.  In  February 
1801  the  ministry  of  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Addington, 
and  the  chief  justice  now  aKcnded  the  woolsack.  The  chancellor- 
ihip  was  ^ven  to  him  professedly  on  account  of  his  notorious 
anti-Catholic  zeal.  From  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1803)  till  1804 
Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have  interfered  little  in  politics.  In  the 
latter  year  we  find  him  conducting  the  negotiations  \(.-hich 
resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Addington  and  the  recall  of  Pitt  to 
office  as  prime  minister.  Lord  Eldon  was  continued  in  office 
as  chancellor  under  Pitt;  but  the  new  administration  was  of 
short  duration,  for  on  the  ajrd  of  January  1806  Pitt  died,  worn 
out  with  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  his  ministry  was  succeeded 
by  a  coalition,  under  Lord  Grcnville.  The  death  of  Fox,  who 
became  foreign  seaetary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 


soon,  however,  broke  up  the  ^jteaviUe  idmiaistratfon;  and  in 
the  spring  ol  1807  Lord  Eldon  onoe  more,  under  Lord  Liverpool's 
administration,  returned  to  the  woolsack,  vdiich,  from  that 
time,  he  continued  to  occupy  for  about  twenty  years,  swaying 
the  cabinet,  aad  being  hi  all  bet  name  prinae  minister  of  England. 
It  was  not  till  April  1837,  when  the  premiefship,  vacant  through 
the  paalyds  of  Lord  LIvmpool,  fell  to  Caimlag,  the  chief  ad  vocate 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  that  Lord  Eldon,  la  the 
seventy-sizth  year  of  his  sge,  finally  resigned  the  chancellorship. 
Whea,  after  the  two  short  administrations  of  f^"!«F»*g  and 
(jodeiich,  it  idl  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  construct  a  cabinet, 
Lord  EUoB  npffted  to  be  included,  if  not  as  chancellor,  at  least 
in  some  important  office,  but  he  was  overlooked,  at  which  he 
was  much  rhagrinrd.  Notwithstanding  his  freqiuent  protesU 
that  he  did  not  covet  power,  but  longed  for  retiremenl ,  we  find 
him  again,  so  late  as  1855,  within  three  years  of  his  death,  in 
hopes  of  office  under  Peel.  He  qwke  in  parliament  for  the  last 
time  in  July  1834. 

In  1811  Lord  Eldon  had  been  created  Viscount  Encombe  and 
earl  of  Eldon  by  Ceoige  IV.,  whom  he  managed  to  condliate, 
partly,  no  doubt,  by  espousing  his  cause  against  his  wife,  whose 
advocate  he  had  formerly  been,  and  partly  through  his  reputation 
for  zeal  against  the  Roman  Cathoh'cs.  In  the  same  year  his 
brother  William,  who  from  1798  had  filled  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Stowell. 

Lord  Eldon's  wife,  his  dear  "  Bessy, "  his  love  for  whom  is  a 
beautiful  feature  in  his  life,  died  before  him,  on  the  38th  of  June 
1831.  By  nature  she  was  of  simple  character,  and  by  habits 
acquired  during  the  early  portion  of  her  husband's  career  almost 
a  reduse.  Two  of  their  sons  reached  maturity— John,  who 
died  in  2805,  and  William  Henry  John,  who  died  unmarried 
in  1832.  Lord  Eldon  himself  survived  almost  all  his  immediate 
relations.  His  brother  William  died  in  2836.  He  himself  died 
in  London  on  the  23th  of  January  2838,  leaving  behind  him  two 
daughters,  Lady  Frances  Bankcs  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Repton, 
and  a  grandson  John  (2805-2854),  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
earl,  the  title  subsequently  passing  to  the  latter's  son  John 
(b.  2846). 

Lord  Eldon  was  no  legislator— his  one  aim  in  politics  was  to 
keep  in  office,  and  maintain  things  as  he  found  them;  and  almost 
the  only  laws  he  helped  to  pass  were  laws  for  pc^ular  coercioiL 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fought  against  every  improvement  in 
law,  or  in  the  constitution— calling  Cod  to  witness,  on  the  smallest 
proposal  of  reform,  that  he  foresaw  from  it  the  downfall  of  his 
country.  Without  any  political  prindplcs,  properly  so  called, 
and  without  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  he  main- 
tained himself  and  his  party  in  power  for  an  unprecedented 
period  by  his  great  tact,  and  in  virtue  of  his  two  great  political 
properties — of  zeal  against  every  spedes  of  reform,  and  zeal 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  pass  from  his  political  to  his 
judicial  character  is  to  shift  to  ground  on  which  his  greatness 
is  universally  acknowledged.  His  judgments,  which  have 
received  as  much  praise  for  their  accuracy  as  abuse  for  thdr 
clumsiness  and  uncouthness,  fill  a  small  library.  But  though 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  English 
law,  he  never  carried  his  studies  into  foreign  fields,  from  which 
to  enrich  our  legal  literature;  and  it  must  be  added  that  against 
the  excellence  of  his  judgments,  in  too  many  cases,  must  be  set 
off  the  hardships,  worse  than  injustice,  that  arose  from  his 
protracted  delays  in  pronouncing  them.  A  consummate  judge 
and  the  narrowest  of  politicians,  he  was  doubt  on  the  bench, 
and  promptness  itself  in  the  political  arena.  For  literature,  as 
for  art,  he  had  no  feeling.  What  intervals  of  leisure  he  enjoyed 
from  the  cares  of  office  he  filled  up  with  newspapen  and  the 
gossip  of  old  cronies.  Nor  were  his  intimate  assodates  men  of 
refinement  and  taste;  they  were  rather  good  fellows  who  quietly 
enjoyed  a  good  bottle  and  a  joke;  he  uniformly  avoided  en- 
counters of  wit  with  his  equals.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
parsimonious,  and  certainly  he  was  quicker  to  receive  than  to 
reciprocate  hospitalities;  but  his  mean  establishment  and  mode 
of  life  are  explained  by  the  retired  babils  of  his  wife,  and  hcc 
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didike  of  company.  Htmnnnnm  weie  very  witfningand  courtly, 
and  in  the  drde  of  his  immediate  relatives  he  is  said  to  have 
alfrays  been  lovable  and  beloved. 

"  In  his  person,"  says  Lord  Campbell, "  Lord  Eldon  was  abont 
the  middle  sise,  his  figure  light  and  atfaJetic,  his  features  tegular 
and  handsome,  his  eye  bright  and  full,  his  smile  xemarkably 
benevolent,  and  his  whole  sppearance  prepossessing.  The 
advance  of  years  rather  increased  than  detracted  from  these 
personal  advantages.  As  he  sat  on  the  judgment'Seat, '  the  deep 
thought  betrayed  in  his  furrowed  broW*--the  large  eydwows, 
overhanging  eyes  that  seemed  to  regard  more  what  was  taking 
place  within  than  around  him— his  cslmneit,  that  would  have 
assumed  a  character  of  sternness  but  for  its  perfect  placidity — 
his  dignity,  repose  and  venerable  age,  tended  at  once  to  win 
confidence  and  to  in^ire  respect '  (Townsend).  He  had  a  voice 
both  sweet  and  deei>*toDed,  and  its  effect  was  not  injured  by  his 
Northumbrian  burr,  y&adk,  though  strong,  was  entirely  ftee  from 
harshness  and  vubotfity." 

AuTUOKiTXSS.— Horace  Twim,  Lifi  of  Lord  Oonedlor  Eldon 
(1844);  W.  E.  Surtccs.  Sketch  of  the  Lms  of  Lords  ShnM  and 
Eldon  (1846);  Lord  Campbell.  Ijhts  of  the  CkanceUors:  W.  C. 
Townsend,  Laos  of  TmUoe  Eminent  Judges  (1845) ;  Creoiiie  Memoirs, 

EL  DORADO  (Span.  "  the  gilded  one  ")f  *  name  applied,  first, 
to  the  king  or  chief  priest  tA  a  South  American  tribe  who  was  said 
to  cover  himsdf  with  gold  dust  at  a  yeariy  rdigious  festival  held 
near  Santa  F6  de  BogotA;  next,  to  a  legendary  dty  called  Manoa 
or  Omoa;  and  lastly,  to  a  mythical  country  in  which  gold  and 
precious  stones  were  found  in  fabulous  abundance.  The  legend, 
which  has  never  been  traced  to  its  ultimate  source,  had  many 
variants,  especially  as  regards  the  situation  attributed  to  Manoa. 
It  induced  many  Spanish  explorers  to  lead  expeditions  in  search 
of  treasure,  but  all  failed.  Among  the  most  famous  were  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  Diego  de  Ordaz,  whose  lieutenant 
Martines  claimed  to  have  been  rescued  from  sh^wreck,  conveyed 
inland,  and  entertained  at  Omoa  by  "El  Dorado  "himself  (1531); 
and  the  journeys  of  Orellana  (xS40~'XS4x),  who  passed  down  the 
Rio  Napo  to  the  valley  of  the  Amazon;  that  of  Philip  von  Huttcn 
(1541-1545),  who  led  an  exploring  party  from  Coro  on  the  coast  of 
Caracas ;  and  of  Gonzalo  Ximenes  dc  Quesada  (x  569),  who  started 
from  Santa  F6  de  Bogoti.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  resumed  the 
search  in  1595,  described  Manoa  as  a  dty  on  Lake  Parimi  in 
Guiana.  This  lake  was  marked  on  En^h  and  other  maps  until 
its  existence  was  disproved  by  A.  von  Htmiboldt  (1769-1859). 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  £1  Dorado  came  to  be  used  metaphorically 
of  any  place  where  wealth  could  be  rapidly  acquired.  It  was 
given  to  a  county  in  California,  and  to  towns  and  dties  in  various 
states.  In  literature  frequent  allusion  Is  made  to  the  legend, 
perhaps  the  best-known  references  being  those  in  Milton's 
Parodist  Lost  (vi.  41  x)  and  Voltaire's  Candiit  (chs.  x8,  X9). 

See  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier,  The  Gilded  Man,  El  Dorado  (New  York, 
1893). 

BLDUATBII,  JOSi  TUB,  ist  Marquis  del  Pazo  de  la  Merced 
(1833-X898),  Spanish  politician,  was  bom  in  Madrid  on  the 
32nd  of  June  x8a3.  He  was  educated  in  the  capital,  took  the 
degree  of  dvil  engineer,  and  as  such  directed  important  works 
in  Astnrias  and  Galida,  entered  the  Cortes  In  1856  as  deputy 
for  Vigo,  and  sat  in  all  the  parliaments  until  X867  as  member  of 
the  Union  Liberal  with  Marshal  O'DonnelL  He  attacked  the 
Miraflores  cabinet  in  1864,  and  became  under-secretary  of  the 
home  office  when  Canovas  was  minister  in  X865.  He  was  made  a 
councillor  of  state  in  x866,  and  in  1868  assisted  the  other  members 
of  the  Union  Liberal  in  preparing  the  revolutbiu  In  the  Cortes 
of  1873  he  took  much  part  in  financial  debates.  He  accepted 
office  as  member  of  the  last  Sagasta  cabinet  under  King  Amadeus. 
On  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  Elduayen  very  earnestly 
eo-operated  in  the  Alphonslst  conspiracy,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  military  and  politicians  to  work  together.  He  went 
abroad  to  meet  and  accompany  the  prince  after  the  pronuncia- 
miento  of  Marshal  Campos,  landed  with  himat  Valencia, wasmade 
governor  of  Madrid,  a  marquis,  grand  cross  of  Charles  HL,  and 
minister  for  the  colonies  in  1878.  He  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  in  the  Canovas  cabinet  from  X883  to  x88s,  and  was 
made  a  life  senator.    He  always  prided  himself  on  havinff  been 


one  of  the  five  mcmbeis  of  the  Cortes  of  1870  who  voud  for 
Alphonso  XIL  when  that  parliament  elected  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 
He  died  at  Madrid  on  the  S4th  of  June  1B98. 

BLBANOB  or  AaiOTAUn  (c  IXS3-IS04),  wife  of  the  Ea^Jsh 
king  Henry  II.,  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke  William  X. 
of  Aquitaine,  whom  she  succeeded  in  April  1x37.  Inaooordanee 
with  arrsngements  mado  by  hct  father,  she  at  oooe  married 
Prince  Louis,  the  heir  to  the  F^pench  crown,  and  a  month  later  her 
husband  beoune  king  of  France  under  the  tttle  of  Lovia  VIL 
Eleanor  bore  Louis  two  daugfateis  but  no  sons.  This  waa  prob- 
ably the  reason  iriiy  their  marriage  was  aannlled  by  mutnal  con- 
sent in  XX5X,  but  contemporary  scandal-mongers  attributed  the 
separation  to  the  king's,  jeakinsy.  It  was  alleged  that,  whUe 
accompanjring  her  husband  on  the  Second  Crusade  (x  146^1  X49), 
Eleanor  had  beex^  unduly  familiar  with  her  undo,  Raymond  of 
AntiodL  Chronology  is  against  this  hypotheais,  since  Louis  and 
she  lived  on  good  terms  together  for  two  years  after  the  Crasade. 
There  is  still  less  ground  for  the  supposition  that  Henry  of  An jon, 
whom  She  married  inmiediately  siter  the  divorce,  had  been  her 
lover  before  it.  TIas  second  marriage,  with  a  youth  some  years 
her  junior,  was  purely  politicaL  The  duchy  of  Aquitalneiequired 
a  strong  ruler,  and  the  union  with  An  joo  was  endnently  desirable. 
Louis,  who  had  bbped  that  Aquitaine  would  descend  to  his 
daughters,  was  nKMtified  and  alarmed  by  the  Angevin  marriage; 
all  thi  more  so  when  Henry  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  Eni^Ush 
crown  in  XX54.  From  this  event  dates  the  begiiming  of  the 
secular  strife  between  England  and  Franco  which  nms  like  a  red 
thread  through  medieval  history. 

Eleanor  bore  to  her  second  husband  fivo  sons  and  three 
daughters;  John,  the  youngest  of  their  children,  was  bom  in 
1167.  But  her  relations  with  Henry  passed  gradually  through 
indilGference  to  hatred.  Henry  was  an  unfaithful  husband,  and 
Eleanor  supported  her  sons  in  their  great  rebellion  of  1x73. 
Tliroughout  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
hoiK>urabIec(»finement.  It  was  during  her  captivity  that  Henry 
formed  his  connexion  with  Rosamond  CUfiord,  the  Fair  Rosa-> 
mond  of  ronuuice.  Eleanor,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
responsibly  for  the  death  of  this  rival,  and  the  romance  of  the 
poisoned  bowl  appeais'to  be  an  invention  of  the  next  century. 

Under  the  rule  of  Richard  and  John  the  queen  became  a 
political  personage  of  the  highest  importance.  To  both  her  aona 
the  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  in  Aquitaine  was  most  valuable. 
But  in  other  directions  also  i^e  did  good  service.  She  hdped  ta 
frustrate  the  conspiracy  with  France  which  John  concocted 
during  Richard's  captivity.  She  afterwards  reconciled  the  king 
and  the  prince,  thus  saving  for  John  the  succession  which  he  had 
foridted  by  hh  misconduct.  In  x  X99  she  crushed  an  Angevin 
rising  in  favour  of  John's  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany.  In  x  3oi 
she  negotiated  a  marriage  between  her  grand-daughter,  Blanch 
of  Castile,  and  Louis  of  France,  the  grandson  of  her  first  husband. 
It  was  through  her  staundi  defence  of  Mirabeau  in  Poitou  that 
John  got  possession  of  his  nephew's  person.  She  died  on  the  xst 
of  April  X  204f  and  was  buried  at  FontevrauU.  Although  a  woman 
of  strong  passions  and  great  abilities  she  is,  historically,  less 
important  as  an  individual  than  as  the  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  a  part 
of  which  was,  through  her  second  marriage,  united  to  England  for 
some  four  hundred  years. 

See  the  chronidct  cited  for  the  reignt  of  Henry  TT.,  Richard  I. 
and  John.  Also  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Anfevin  Empire  (Loadoa,  1903) ; 
K.  Noreate,  Entiand  under  the  Ang^n  Kings  (London,  X887}; 
and  A.  Strickland,  Lioes  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.  i.  (164X). 

(H.W.C.  6.) 

ELEATIC  8CH00U  a  Greek  school  of  philosophy  which  came 
Into  existence  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.c.,  and 
ended  with  Melissus  of  Samos  (fl.  f.  450  B.C.).  It  took  its 
name  from  Eles^  a  Greek  diy  of  lower  Italy,  the  home  of  its 
chief  exponents,  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Its  foundation  is  often 
attributed  to  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  but,  although  there  is 
much  in  his  speculations  which  formed  part  of  the  later  Elcatic 
doctrine,  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  regard  Parmenides  as 
the  founder  of  the  school.  At  all  events,  it  was  Parmenides  who 
gave  It  its  fullest  development.  The  main  doctrines  of  the 
Eleatics  were  evened  in  opposition,  on  the  on^  hand,  to  the 
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f>hyskat  theoifci  of  dM  ei4)r  pbyiloit  phiksophca  who  eipl^^ 
aU  ezisteiice  in  terms  of  primary  matter  (see  Iomum  School), 
and,  on  the  oUicr  band,  to  the  theory  of  Hccaditiia  that  all 
csisteiice  auy  be  iBimwed  up  a»  peipetual  chanBe.  As  against 
theae  theories  the  Ekatics  maintainfd  that  the  true  explanation 
of  things  lies  in  the  conception  of  a  univcnal  unity  of  being. 
The  senses  with  their  changing  and  inconsistent  reports  cannot 
cognixe  this  unity;  it  is  by  thought  alone  that  we  can  pass 
b^ond  the  false  appearances  of  sense  and  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  being,  at  the  fundamental  truth  that"  the  Att  is  One."  There 
can  be  00  creation,  for  being  cannot  come  from  not-being;  a 
thing  cannot  arise  fraas  that  which  is  different  from  it.  The 
errors  ol  common  opinion  arise  to  n  great  extent  from  the 
ambiguous  use  of  the  verb  **  to  be,"  which  may  imply  eristence 
or  be  merely  the  copula  which  connects  subject  and  predicate* 

In  these  main  oontentions  the  Eleatic  school  achieved  a  real 
advance,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  modern  concqAion  of  meta- 
physics. Xeaophanes  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  had 
made  the  first  gnat  attack  on  the  crude  mythology  of  early  Greece, 
including  in  his  onslaught  the  whole  anthropomorphic  system 
enshrined  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  In  the  hands  of 
hrmeoides  this  ipirit  of  free  thought  developed  on  metaphysical 
tines.  Snbeequently,  whether  from  the  fact  that  such  bold 
ipeculatioos  were  obnoxious  to  the  general  leose  of  propriety 
in  Elea,  or  from  the  inferiority  of  its  leaden,  the  school  de- 
generated into  verbal  disputes  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion, 
«nd  similar  academic  trifling.  The  best  work  of  the  school  was 
absorbed  in  the  Platonic  meuphysic  (aee  £.  Caird,  Evotuiicn 
tf  Tludoty  in  ike  Oftek  FkiU$opken,  1004). 

See  fwther  the  articles  on  Xxnopbaiiss:  PAmfSMOBs;  Zbno 
(of  Elea):  Mbusws,  with  the  works  there^ quoted ;  also  the  histories 
of  phlloupby  by  Zeller,  Comperz,  Wlndelband.  &c 

BUCAMPANB  (Med.  Lat.  E$uaa  C^mpam)^  a  perennial 
composite  plant,  the  Inula  HtUnium  of  botanists,  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  ranges  throughout 
central  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  eastwards  as 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  a  rather  rigid  herb,  the  stem  of  which 
attain  »  height  of  from  3  to  5  ft.;  the  leaves  are  laige  and 
toothed,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  rest  cmbiadng  the  stem;  the 
flowen  are  yettow,  3  in.  broad,  and  have  many  rays,  each  thne- 
Motched  at  the  ezticmity.  The  root  is  thick,  branching  and 
mudlapnous,  and  has  a  warm,  bitter  taste  and  a  campboraceous 
odour.  For  ipHm^*"*  purposes  it  ehould  be  procured  from 
plants  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  Besides  tim/tM, 
CifHwQi«t  a  body  iaomeric  with  starch,  the  root  contains  Aefcwte, 
cilM),  a  stearoptene,  which  may  be  prepared  in  white  adcuUir 
crystab,  insokiblr  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  skobot  When 
freed  from  the  accompanying  inula<amphor  by  repeated 
crirstallixation  from  alcohol,  helenin  melu  at  no*  C.  By  the 
ancients  the  root  was  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a 
coodiaBcnt,  and  in  England  it  was  formerly  hi  great  repute  as 
an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimubnt  of  the  secretory  organs.  .  "  The 
fresh  roots  of  elecampane  preserved  with  sugar,  or  made  into  a 
sjrrup  or  conserve,"  are  recommended  by  John  Paritinson  in 
his  Tktainm  BUamcum  as  "  very  effectual  to  warn  a  cokl  and 
windy  stomach,  and  the  pricking  and  stitches  therein  or  in  the 
sides  caused  by  the  Spleene,  and  to  helpe  the  cough,  shortnesse 
of  breath,  and  wheesing  in  the  Lnags."  As  a  drug,  however, 
the  root  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  veterinary  practice, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  antiseptic  properties.  In 
France  and  Switxeiland  it  is  used  in  the  maouf  acture  of  absinthe. 

BLBCnOH  (from  Let.  tligfret  to  pick  out),  the  method  by 
which  a  choice  or  selection  is  made  by  a  constituent  body  (the 
electors  or  electomte)  of  some  person  to  &U  a  certain  office  or 
dignity.  The  procedure  iudf  is  called  an  election.  Election, 
OS  a  spedal  form  of  selection,  is  naturally  a  loose  term  covering 
many  subjects;  but  except  in  the  theological  sense  (the  doctrine 
of  election),  as  enfrioyed  by  Calvin  and  others,  for  the  choice 
by  God  of  His  "  elect,"  the  legal  sense  (see  EiccnoN,  in  law, 
bdow),  and  occasionally  as  a  synonym  for  personal  choice  (one's 
own  *'  election  "),  it  is  confined  to  the  selection  by  the  pre- 
ponderating vote  of  some  properly  constituted  body  pf  electors 


of  one  of  two  or  mere  candidaUs,  sometimes  for  i>«t— Sf^w*  only 
to  some  private  sodal  position  (as  in  a  club),  butmoreparticularly 
in  oonnexioo  with  public  representative  positions  in  political 
government.  It  is  thus  diiwinguishfd  from  arbitrary  methods 
of  appointment,  either  where  the  right  of  nominating  rests  in  an 
indiiddoal,  or  where  pure  chanoo  (such  as  selection  by  lot) 
dictates  the  result.  The  part  played  by  different  forms  of 
in  history  is  alkided  to  in  numerous  articles  in  this  work, 
with  variooa  ftwintrics  and  various  subjects.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  consider  certain  important  features  in  the 
dcctioos,  as  ordinarily  understood,  namely,  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  voting  for  political  and  municipal  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America.  See  also  the  artidca  PauaamenT) 
REnzsBMTATioN;  Vonnos  Ballot,  &c,  and  Uvnio 
States:  FdiHeal  IntiUmlians,  For  practical  details  as  to  the 
conduct  of  political  elections  in  England  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  various  text-books  on  the  subjea;  the  candidate  and  his 
election  agent  require  to  be  on  their  guard  against  any  false 
step  which  might  invalidate  his  return. 

Lam  in  the  Unitei  Kingjiom, — Considerable  alterations  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  kw  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
relating  to  the  procedure  at  parUamentaiy  and  municipal 
elections,  and  to  election  petitions. 

As  reffuds  parliamentary  electkms  (which  may  be  either  the 
**  general  election,"  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  or  *'  by- 
elections,"  when  casual  vacancies  occur  during  its  continuance), 
the  most  Important  of  the  amending  statutes  is  the  Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Pmctices  Act  1883.  This  act,  and  the  Pariiamentary 
Elections  Act  1868,  aa  amended  by  it,  and  other  enactments 
dealing  with  corrupt  pmctices,  are  temporary  acts  requiring 
annual  renewal.  As  regards  municipal  elections,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  (Municipal  Elections)  Act  187s  has  been  repealed  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  1882  fbr  England,  and  by  the 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act  1898  for  Ireland.  Tlie  governing 
enactments  ior  England  are  now  the  Municipal  Corpontions 
Act  i88a,  part  iv.,  and  the  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and 
Illegal  Practices)  Aa  1884*  the  latter  annually  rmewable.  The 
provisions  of  these  enactments  have  been  appUed  with  necessary 
modifications  to  municqwl  and  other  local  government  dections 
in  Ireland  by  orders  of  the  Irish  U>cal  Government  Board  made 
under  powers  oonf ened  by  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Aa 
X89&  In  SootUnd  the  law  regulating  munidpal  and  other 
local  government  elections  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Ejections 
(SooUand)  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practkes)  Aa  1890W 

The  alterations  in  the  law  have  beoi  in  the  direction  of 
greater  strictness  in  regard  to  the  oondua  of  elections,  snd 
increased  control  in  the  public  interest  over  the  proceedings 
on  election  petitions.  Various  acts  and  payments  which  were 
previously  lawful  in  the  absence  of  any  corrupt  bargain  or 
motive  are  now  altogether  forbidden  nndn'  the  name  of  "  illegal 
practices  "  as  distinguished  from  "  corrupt  practices."  Failure 
on  the  part  of  a  pariiamentary  candidate  or  his  election  agent 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  any  particular 
is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  return  (see  the  articles  Bkibeiy 
and  CoMUFT  PsAcncEs).  Certain  reUxations  are,  however, 
allowed  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  absolutely  avoiding 
all  deviation  from  the  strict  rules  biid  down.  Thus,  where  the 
judges  who  tiy  an  election  petition  report  that  there  has  been 
treating,  undue  influence,  or  any  illegal  practice  by  the  candidate 
or  his  eleaion  agent,  but  that  it  was  trivial,  onimpottant  and 
of  a  limited  character,  and  contrary  to  the  ordezs  and  without 
the  sanction  or  connivance  of  the  candidate  or  hts  election  agent, 
and  that  the  candidate  and  his  election  agent  took  all  reasonable 
naeans  for  preventing  corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  and  that  the 
election  was  otherwise  free  from  such  practices  on  their  part, 
the  ekaion  will  not  be  avoided.  The  court  has  also  the  power 
to  relieve  from  the  consequences  of  certain  innocent  contraven- 
tions of  the  law  caused  by  inadvertence  or  miscalculation. 

The  inquiry  fasto  a  disputed  parliamentary  election  was 
formeriy  oonduaed  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  from  both  sides  of  the  House  for  that: 
particular  business.    The  decisions  of  these  Ciibnnals  laboured 
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ttndcr  the  tuspidon  of  being  prompted  by  party  feeling,  and  by  an 
act  of  t868  the  jurisdiction  was  finally  transferred  to  judges  of 
the  High  G>urt,  notwithstanding  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
bench  to  accept  a  class  of  business  which  they  feared  might  bring 
their  integrity  into  dispute.  Section  1 1  of  the  act  ordered,  inter 
alia^  that  the  trial  of  every  election  petition  shall  be  conducted 
before  a  puisne  judge  of  one  of  the  common  law  courts  at  West- 
minster and  Dublin;  that  the  said  courts  shall  each  select  a 
judge  to  be  placed  on  the  rota  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions; 
that  the  said  judges  shall  try  petitions  standing  for  trial  according 
to  seniority  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  agree;  that  the  trial  shall 
take  place  in  the  county  or  borough  to  which  the  petition  refers, 
unless  the  court  should  think  it  desirable  to  hold  it  elsewhere. 
The  judge  shall  determine  **  whether  the  member  whose  return 
is  complained  of,  or  any  and  what  other  person,  was  duly  returned 
and  elected,  or  whether  the  election  was  void,*'  and  shall  certify 
his  determination  to  the  speaker.  When  corrupt  practices  have 
been  charged  the  judge  shall  also  report  (i)  whether  any  such 
practice  has  been  committed  by  or  with  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  any  candidate,  and  the  nature  thereof,  (3)  the  names  of  persons 
proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice;  and  (j) 
whether  corrupt  practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the 
election.  Questions  of  law  were  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  common  {deas.  On  the  abolition  of  that  court  by  the 
Judicature  Act  187 j,  the  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
common  pleas  division,  and  again  on  the  abolition  of  that 
division  was  transferred  to  the  king's  bench  division, 
in  whom  it  is  now  vested.  The  rota  of  judges  for 
the  trial  of  election  petitions  is  also  supplied  by  the 
king's  bench  division.  The  trial  now  takes  place  before  two 
judges  instead  of  one;  and,  when  necessary,  the  number  of 
judges  on  the  rota  may  be  increased.  Both  the  judges  who  try  a 
petition  are  to  sign  the  certificates  to  be  made  to  the  speaker.  If 
they  differ  as  to  the  validity  of  a  return,  they  are  to  state  such 
difference  in  their  certificate,  and  the  return  is  to  be  held  good; 
If  they  differ  as  to  a  report  on  any  other  matter,  they  are  to 
certify  their  difference  and  make  no  report  on  such  matter. 
The  director  of  public  prosecutions  attends  the  trial  personally  or 
by  representative.  It  is  his  duty  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
public  interest,  to  issue  summonses  to  witnesses  whose  evidence 
is  desired  by  the  court,  and  to  prosecute  before  the  election  court 
or  elsewhere  those  persons  whom  be  thinks  to  have  been  guilty  of 
corrupt  or  illegal  practices  at  the  election  in  question.  If  an 
application  is  nuule  for  leave  to  withdraw  a  petition,  copies  of  the 
afiidavits  in  support  are  to  be  delivered  to  him;  and  he  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  and  to  call  evidence  in  opposition  to  such 
application.  Witnesses  are  not  ezcusM  from  answering  criminat- 
ing  questions;  but  their  evidence  cannot  be  used  against  them  in 
any  proceedings  except  criminal  proceedings  for  perjury  in 
respect  of  that  evidence.  If  a  witness  answers  truly  all  questions 
which  he  Is  required  by  the  court  to  answer,  he  b  entitled  to 
receive  a  certificate  of  indemnity,  which  will  save  him  from  all 
proceedings  for  any  offence  under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acta 
committed  by  him  before  the  date  of  the  certificate  at  or  in 
relation  to  the  election,  except  proceedings  to  enforce  any 
incapacity  incurred  by  such  offence.  An  application  for  leave  to 
withdraw  a  peUtion  must  be  supported  by  afiidavits  from  all  the 
parties  to  the  petition  and  thetr  solicitoia,  and  by  the  election 
agents  of  all  of  the  parties  who  were  candidates  at  the  election. 
Each  of  these  afiidavits  is  to  state  that  to  the  best  of  the  de- 
ponent's knowledge  and  belief  there  has  been  no  agreement  and 
no  terms  or  undertaking  made  or  entered  into  as  to  the  wiih- 
drawal,  or,  if  any  agreement  has  been  made,  shall  state  its  terms. 
The  applicant  and  his  solicitor  are  also  to  state  in  their  afiidavits 
the  grounds  on  which  the  petition  is  sought  to  be  wi t hdra wn.  If 
any  person  makes  an  agreement  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  petition 
in  wnsideration  of  a  money  payment,  or  of  the  promise  that  the 
seat  shall  be  vacated  or  another  petition  withdrawn,  oromits  to 
state  in  his  affidavit  that  he  has  made  an  agreement,  lawful  or 
unlawful,  for  the  withdrawal,  he  is  giiihy  of  an  indictable 
misdemeanour.  The  report  of  the  judges  to  the  speaker  is  to 
contain  paxticulan  aa  to  illegal  practices  similar  to  those  I 


previously  reqtdred  aa  to  €onapt  pactka;  and  they  an  to 

report  further  whether  any  candidate  has  been  guilty  by  his 
agents  of  an  illegal  practice,  and  whether  certificates  of  indemnity 
have  been  given  to  peoooa  rqwrted  guilty  of  corrupt  or  illegal 
practices. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  apply,  with  necessaiy  variations 
in  details,  to  parliamentary  elections  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  amendments  in  the  law  as  to  jnunictpal  elections  are 
generally  similar  to  those  which  have  been  made  in  pailiamenury 
electmn  law.  The  procedure  on  trial  of  petitions  is  substantially 
the  same,  mid  whoever  no  other  provision  is  made  by  the  acts  or 
rules  the  prooedme  on  the  trial  of  parKamentaiy  election  petitions 
is  to  be  foUowed.  Petitions  against  munic^ud  elections  were 
dealt  with  in  35  ft  36  Vict,  c  6a  The  election  judges  appoint 
a  number  of  bairistecs,  not  exceeding  five»  as  committioners  to 
try  such  petitions.  No  barrister  can  be  ai^Minted  who  is  <A  less 
than  fifteen  years'  standing,  or  a  member  of  padiament,  or  holder 
of  any  ofike  of  profit  (other  than  that  of  recorder)  under  the 
ciown;  nor  can  any  banister  try  a  petition  in  any  borough  in 
which  he  is  recorder  or  in  which  he  resikles,  or  which  is  indu<kd  in 
Usdrcuit.  The  barrister  siu  without  a  jury.  Thepaovisionsare 
generally  similar  to  those  relating  to  pachameaUrydections.  The 
petition  may  allege  that  the  election  was  avoided  as  to  the 
borough  or  ward  on  the  ground  of  general  br^ry,  &c.,  or  that  the 
dectioo  of  the  person  petitimied  against  was  avmded  by  corrupt 
practices,  or  by  person^  disqualification,  or  that  he  had  not  the 
majority  kA  lawful  votes.  The  commissioner  who  tries  a  petition 
sends  to  the  High  Court  a  certificate  of  the  result,  together  with 
reporu  as  to  corrupt  and  iUcgal  practices,  &c.,  similar  to  those 
made  to  the  speaker  by  the  judges  who  try  a  parliamentary 
election  petition.  The  Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices)  Act  1884  applied  to  school  board  elections  subject  to 
certain  variations,  and  has  been  extended  by  the  I<OQd  (Govern- 
ment Act  1888  to  county  couadl  elections,  and  by  the  Local 
Government  Aa  1894  to  elections  by  parochial  decton.  The 
law  in  Scotland  is  on  the  same  lines,  and  extends  to  all  non- 
parliamentary  elections,  and,  as  has  beoi  stated,  the  ^P-Mg'Wh 
statutes  have  been  applied  with  adaptations  to  all  munidpal 
and  local  government  elections  in  Irdaind. 

Umled  dialer  .-^Elections  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  United 
States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  also  more 
complicated.  The  terms  of  dective  officeis  are  shorter;  and  aa 
there  are  also  more  offices'to  be  filM,  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  voted  for  is  necessarily  much  greater.  In  the  year  of  a 
presidential  election  the  dtlaen  may  be  called  upon  to  vote  at  one 
time  for  all  of  the  following:  (1)  National  candidatev^president 
and  vice-president  (indirectly  through  the  electoral  college)  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Represeautives;  (a)  state  candidates 
— governor,  members  of  the  state  legislature,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  Ac.;  (3)  county  candidatca-^shcriff,  oouniy  JQdgea» 
district  attorney,  &c.;  (4)  munidpal  or  town  candidates^-nayor, 
aldermen,  selectmen,  8(c.  The  number  of  peiions  actually  voted 
for  may  therefore  be  ten  or  a  dosen,  or  it  may  be  many  more. 
In  addition,  the  dtiaen  is  often  called  upon  to  vote  yea  or  nay  on 
questions  such  as  amendments  to  the  sute  constitutions,  granting 
of  licences,  and  approval  or  disapproval  of  new  mnntcip^ 
undertakings.  As  there  may  be,  and  generally  Is,  more  than  one 
candidate  for  each  office,  arid  as  all  elections  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  conducted  by  ballot,  the  total  number  of 
names  to  appear  on  the  ballot  may  be  one  hundred  or  may  be 
several  hundred.  These  names  are  arranged  in  different  ways, 
*  according  to  the  Uws  of  the  different  states.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetu  law,  which  is  considered  the  best  by  reformers,  the  names 
of  candidates  for  each  office  are  arranged  -alphabetically  on  a 
"  blanket  "  ballot,  as  it  is  called  from  its  aiae,  and  the  elector 
places  a  mark  opposite  the  names  of  such  candidates  as  he  may 
wish  to  vote  for.  Other  states.  New  York  for  example,  have  the 
blanket  S3rstem,  but  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  arranged  in 
party  columns.  Still  other  states  allow  the  grouping  on  one 
ballot  of  all  the  candidates  of  a  single  party,  and  there  would  be 
therefore  as  many  separate  ballots  in  such  states  as  there  were 
parties  in  the  fidd« 
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Tike  qtuUficatioos  for  voting,  w^ife  varying  in  tlie  diffemt 
states  in  details,  are  in  theii  main  features  the  same  throughout 
the  Uni<»L  A  residence  in  the  state  is  required  of  from  three 
months  to  tvo  years.  Residence  is  also  necessary,  but  for  a 
shorter  period,  in  the  county,  city  or  town,  or  voting  predncL 
A  few  states  require  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Some  require 
that  the  voter  shall  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  latter  qualification  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Southern  states,  partly  at  least  to  disqualify  the  ignorant 
coloured  voters.  In  all,  or  practically  all,  the  states  idiots, 
convicts  and  the  insane  are  disqualified;  in  some  stales  paupers; 
in  some  of  the  Western  states  the  Chinese.  In  some  stales 
women  are  allowed  to  vote  on  certain  questions,  or  for  the 
candidates  for  certain  offices,  eq>eciaUy  school  officials;  and  in 
four  of  the  Western  states  women  have  the  same  rights  of 
suffrage  as  men.  The  number  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote, 
but  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  right,  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  states  and  according  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  election. 
As  a  general  rule,  but  subject  to  excq>tioas,  the  national  elections 
call  out  the  largest  number,  the  state  elections  next,  and  the  local 
elections  the  smallest  number  of  voters.  In  an  exciting  national 
election  between  80  and  90%  of  the  qualified  voters  actually 
vote,  a  proportion  considerably  greater  than  in  Great  Bxitain  or 
Germany. 

The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards  a  decrease  both 
in  the  number  and  in  the  frequency  of  elections.  A  president  and 
vice-president  are  voted  for  every  fourth  year,  in  the  years 
divisible  by  four,  on  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
of  November.  Members  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  chosen  for  two  years  on  the  even-numbered  years. 
Sute  and  local  elections  take  place  in  accordance  with  sute  laws, 
and  may  or  nuy  not  be  on  the  same  day  as  the  national  elections. 
Originally  the  nUe  was  for  the  states  to  hold  annual  elections;  in 
fact,  so  strongly  did  the  feeling  prevail  of  the  need  in  a  democratic 
country  for  frequent  elections,  that  the  maxim  "  where  annual 
elections  end,  tyranny  b^ins,"  became  a  political  proverb.  But 
epioion  gradually  cbangni  even  in  the  older  or  Eastern  states, 
and  in  igog  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  states 
in  the  Union  holding  annual  elections  for  governor  and  both 
houses  of  the  state  legislature.  In  the  Western  states  especially 
state  officers  are  chosen  for  longer  terms— in  the  case  of  the 
governor  often  for  four  years — and  the  number  of  elections  has 
correspondingly  decreased.  Another  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  elections  is  the  growing  praaice  of  holding  all  the 
elections  of  any  year  on  one  and  the  same  day.  Before  the  Civil 
War  Pennsylvania  held  its  stale  elections  several  months  before 
the  national  elections.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  until  1885  and  1881 
respectively,  held  their  sute  elections  early  in  October.  Maine, 
Vermont  and  Arkansas  keep  to  September.  The  selection  of  one 
day  in  the  year  for  all  elections  held  in  that  ye^  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  total  nimiber. 

Another  tendency  of  recent  years,  but  not  so  pronounced,  is  to 
hold  local  elections  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  off  "  year;  that  is, 
on  the  odd-numbered  year,  when  no  national  election  is  held. 
The  object  of  this  reform  is  to  encourage  independent  voting. 
The  average  American  dtizeo  is  only  too  prone  to  carry  his 
national  political  predilections  into  local  elections,  and  to  vote  for 
the  local  nominees  of  his  party,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
fitness  of  candidates  and  the  fundamental  difference  of  issues 
involved.  This  tendency  to  vote  the  entire  party  ticket  »  the 
more  pronounced  because  under  the  system  of  voting  in  use  in 
many  of  the  states  all  the  candidates  of  the  party  are  arranged  on 
one  ticket,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  vote  a  straight  or  unaltered 
ticket  than  to  change  or  "  scratch "  iu  Again,  the  voter, 
especially  the  ignorant  one,  refrains  from  scratching  his  ticket, 
lest  in  some  way  he  should  fail  to  comply  with  the  technicalities 
of  the  law  and  his  vote  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tocal 
elections  are  held  on  the  "  off  "  or  odd  year,  and  there  be  no 
national  or  state  candidates,  the  voter  feels  much  more  free  to 
select  only  those  candidates  whom  he  considers  best  qualified  for 
the  various  offices. 

On  the  important  <|ucstion  of  the  purity  of  ekcUons  it  is 


difficuU  to  wpnk  with  precision.  In  muiy  of  the  states,  especi- 
ally those  with  an  enlightened  public  spirit,  such  as  most  of  the 
New  England  states  and  many  of  the  North- Westens  the  elections 
arc  fairly  conducted,  there  being  no  intimidation  at  aU,  little  or  no 
bribery,  and  sn  honest  count.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  through 
the  Union  as  a  whole  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been 
decidedly  towards  greater  honesty  of  elections.  This  is  owing  to 
a  number  of  causes:  (i)The  selection  of  a  single  day  for  all 
elections,  and  the  consequent  immenae  number  voting  on  that 
day.  Some  yean  ago,  when  for  instance  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
elections  were  held  a  few  weeks  before  the  general  election,  each 
party  strained  every  nerve  to  carry  them,  for  the  sake  of  prestige 
and  the  influence  on  other  states.  In  fact,  presidential  elections 
were  often  felt  to  turn  on  the  result  in  thtW6  early  voting  statesi 
and  the  party  managem  were  none  too  scrupulous  in  the  means 
emj^oyed  to  cany  them.  Bribery  has  decreased  in  such  stat« 
since  the  change  of  election  day  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
(3)  The  enactment  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Australian  or 
secret  ballot  <f  .«.)  laws.  These  have  led  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot,  and  hence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  prevented 
intimidation  and  bribeiy.  (3)  Educational  or  other  such  test, 
more  particukrly  in  the  Southern  states,  the  object  of  which  is  t» 
exclude  the  coloured,  and  especially  the  ignorant  coloured,  voters 
from  the  polls.  In  those  southern  stata  in  which  the  cok>ured 
vote  was  huge,  and  still  more  in  those  in  which  it  was  the  majority, 
it  was  felt  among  the  whites  that  intimidation  or  baHot-boa 
stuffing  was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  white  supremacy.  With 
the  ehnunaUon  of  the  coloured  vote  by  educational  or  other  tests 
the  honesty  of  elections  has  increased.  (4)  The  enactment  of  new 
and  more  stringent  registration  laws.  Under  these  hiws  only 
those  persons  are  allowed  to  vote  whose  names  have  been  placed 
on  the  rolls  a  certain  number  of  days  or  months  before  election. 
These  rolls  are  open  to  public  inspection,  and  the  names  may  be 
challenged  at  the  polls,  and  *' colonixation "  or  repeating  is 
therefore  alraost  impossible.  (5)  The  reform  of  Che  dvU  setvioe 
and  the  gradual  eliminatioa  of  the  vicious  principle  of "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils."  With  the  reform  of  the  dvil  serviee 
elections  become  leu  a  scramble  tor  office  and  more  a  contest  ol 
political  or  economic  prindple.  They  bring  into  the  field, 
therefore,  a  better  class  of  candidates.  (6)  The  enactment  in  a 
number  of  states  of  various  other  laws  for  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practices^  for  the  publication  of  campaign  expenses,  snd  for  the 
prohibition  of  party  workers  Arom  coming  within  a  certain 
qiecified  distance  of  the  polls.  In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  an  act  passed  in  1893,  and  subsequently  amended, 
provides  that  political  committees  shall  file  a  full  statement,  duly 
sworn  to,  of  all  campaign  expenditures  made  by  them.  The  act 
applies  to  all  public  elections  except  that  of  town  officers,  and  also 
covers  nominations  by  caucuses  and  conventions  as  well.  Apart 
from  his  personal  expenses  such  as  postage,  travelling  expenses, 
&c.,  a  candidate  is  prohibited  from  spending  anything  himself  to 
promote  dther  his  nomination  or  his  election,  but  he  is  allowed 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  political  committee.  Thelaw 
places  no  limit  on  the  amount  that  these  committees  msy  spend. 
The  reform  sought  by  the  law  is  thorough  publidty,  and  not  only 
are  details  of  recdpts  and  expenditures  to  be  published,  but  the 
names  of  contributors  and  the  amount  of  their  com  ribut  ions.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  the  act  which  seeks  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  relies  in  like  manner  on  the  efficacy  of  publidty,  but 
it  is  leas  effective  than  the  Massachusetts  law  in  that  it  provides 
simply  for  the  filing  by  the  candidates  themsdves  of  sworn 
statements  of  thdr  own  expenses.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  contributing  to  political  committees,  and  the  finandal 
methods  and  the  amounts  expended  by  such  committees  are  not 
made  public  But  behind  all  these  causes  that  have  led  to  more 
honest  dections  lies  the  still  greater  one  of  a  healthier  public 
spirit.  I  n  the  reaction  folkiwing  the  Civil  War  all  rdorms  halted. 
In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  and  healthier  interest  has  sprung 
up  in  things  poh'tical,  and  one  result  of  this  improved  dvic 
spirit »  seen  in  the  various  laws  for  purification  of  elections.  It 
may  now  be  safdy  affirmed  chat  in  the  majority  of  states  the 
dections  are  honekiy  conducted;  that  intimidation,  bribery^ 
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stuflbig  of  the  ballot  boxes  or  other  forms  of  comiptlon,  when 
they  exist,  are  owing  in  large  measure  to  temporary  or  local 
causes;  and  that  the  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  towards 
a  decrease  in  all  forms  of  corruption. 

The  expenses  connected  with  elections,  such  as  the  renting  and 
preparing  of  the  polling-places,  the  payment  of  the  clerks  and 
other  officers  who  conduct  the  elections  and  count  the  vote,  are 
borne  by  the  community.  A  candidate  therefore  is  not,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  liable  to  any  expense  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  does  commonly  contribute  to  the  party  treasury, 
though  in  the  case  of  certain  candidates,  particularly  those  for  the 
presidency  and  for  judicial  offices,  financial  contributions  are  not 
general.  The  amount  of  a  candidate's  contribution  varies 
greatly,  kccordlng  to  the  office  sought,  the  state  in  which  he  lives, 
and  his  private  wealth.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  district  in  New 
York,  a  candidate  for  Congress  is  credibly  believed  to  have  spent 
at  one  election  $50,000.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Congressional 
dcction  in  a  certain  district  in  Massachusetts,  the  only  ex- 
penditure  of  one  of  the  candidates  was  for  the  two>cent  stamp 
placed  on  bis  letter  of  acceptance.  No  estimate  of  the  average 
amount  expended  can  be  made.  It  is,  however,  the  conclusion  of 
Mr  Bryce,  in  his  A  merican  Commotnpeaitkt  that  as  a  rule  a  seat  in 
Congress  costs  the  candidate  less  than  a  seat  for  a  county 
division  in  the  House  of  Commons.    (See  also  Ballot.) 

BLBCnONf  in  English  law,  the  obligation  imposed  upon  a 
party  by  courts  of  equity  to  choose  between  two  inconsistent 
or  alternative  rights  or  claims  in  cases  where  there  is  a  clear 
intention  of  the  person  from  whom  he  derives  one  that  he  should 
not  enjoy  both.  Thus  a  testator  died  seised  of  property  in  fee 
simple  and  in  fee  tail^he  had  two  daughters,  and  devised  the 
fee  simple  property  to  one  and  the  entail«l  property  to  the  other; 
the  first  one  claimed  to  have  her  share  of  the  entailed  properly 
as  coparcener  and  also  to  retain  the  benefit  she  took  under  the 
will.  It  was  held  that  she  was  put  to  her  election  whether  she 
would  take  under  the  will  and  renounce  her  claim  to  the  entailed 
property  or  take  against  the  will,  in  which  case  she  must  renounce 
the  benefits  she  took  under  the  will  in  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  compensate  her  sister.  As  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  Is 
compensation,  a  person  electing  against  a  document  does  not 
lose  all  his  rights  under  it,  but  the  court  will  sequester  so  much 
only  of  the  benefit  intended  for  him  as  will  compensate  the  persons 
disappointed  by  his  election.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  neceuary 
that  there  should  be  a  free  and  disposable  fund  passing  by  the 
instrument  from  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  the  event 
of  election  against  the  will.  If,  therefore,  a  man  havkig  a  special 
power  of  appointment  appoint  the  fund  equally  between  two 
persons,  one  being  an  object  of  the  power  and  the  other  not  an 
object,  no  question  of  election  arises,  but  the  appointment  to 
the  person  not  an  object  is  bad. 

Election,  though  generally  arising  In  cases  of  wills,  may  also 
arise  in  the  case  of  a  deed.  There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to 
be  observed.  In  the  case  of  a  will  a  clear  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  testator  that  he  meant  to  dispose  of  property  not  his  own 
must  be  shown,  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissible  as  to  this. 
In  the  case  of  a  deed,  however,  no  such  intention  need  be  shown, 
for  if  a  deed  confers  a  benefit  and  imposes  a  liability  on  the  same 
person  he  cannot  be  allowed  toaccept  the  one  and  reject  the  other, 
but  this  must  be  distinguished  from  cases  where  two  separate 
gifts  are  given  to  a  person,  one  beneficial  and  the  other  onerous. 
In  such  a  case  no  question  of  election  arises  and  he  may  take 
the  one  and  reject  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  there  are  words 
used  which  make  the  one  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
other. 

Election  is  either  express,  e.g,  by  deed,  or  implied;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  often  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty 
whether  there  has  in  fact  been  an  election  or  not;  each  case 
must  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances,  but  quite 
generally  it  nuiy  be  said  that  the  person  who  has  elected  must 
have  been  capable  of  electing,  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
himself  of  the  relative  value  of  the  properties  between  which 
be  has  elected.    In  the  case  of  infants  the  court  will  sometimes 


elect  after  an  inquiry  as  to  which  couRe  is  the  most  advantageous, 
or  if  there  is  no  immediate  urgency,  will  allow  the  matter  to  stand 
over  till  the  infant  attains  his  majority.  In  the  cases  of  married 
women  and  lunatics  the  courts  will  exercise  the  right  for  them. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  parties  have  so  dealt  with 
the  property  that  it  would  be  inequitable  to  disturb  it;  in 
such  cases  the  court  will  not  interfere  in  order  to  allow  of 
election. 

ELECTOHAL  OOHHISSIOH,  in  United  States  history,  a 
commission  created  to  settle  the  disputed  presidential  election 
of  1876.  In  this  election  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  received  184  uncontested  electoral  votes,  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  the  Republican  candidate,  163.*  The  states  of 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  with  a  total 
of  32  votes,  each  sent  in  two  sets  of  electoral  ballots,*  and  from 
each  of  these  states  except  Oregon  one  set  gave  the  whole  vote 
to  Tilden  and  the  other  gave  the  whole  vote  to  Hayes.  From 
Oregon  one  set  of  ballots  gave  the  three  electoral  votes  of  the 
state  to  Hayes;  the  other  gave  two  votes  to  Hayes  and  one  to 
TUdcn. 

The  election  of  a  president  is  a  complex  proceeding,  the  method 
being  indicated  partly  in  the  Constitution,  and  being  partly  left 
to  Congress  and  partly  to  the  states.  The  manner  of  selecting 
the  electors  is  left  to  state  law;  the  electoral  ballots  are  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  "  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  aH  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  t hen  be  counted."  Concerning  this  provision 
many  questions  of  vital  importance  arose  in  1876:  Did  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  count  the  votes,  the  houses  being  mere 
witnesses;  or  did  the  houses  count  them,  the  president's  duties 
being  merely  ministerial  ?  Did  counting  imply  the  determination 
of  what  should  be  counted,  or  was  it  a  mere  arithmetical  process; 
that  is,  did  the  Constitution  itself  afford  a  method  of  settling 
disputed  returns,  or  was  this  left  to  leghhition  by  Congress? 
Mig^t  Congress  or  an  officer  of  the  Senate  go  behind  a  state's 
certificate  and  review  the  acts  of  its  certifying  officials  ?  Might 
it  go  further  and  examine  into  the  choice  of  electors  ?  And  if 
it  had  such  powers,  might  it  delegate  them  to  a  commission? 
As  regards  the  procedure  of  Congress,  it  seems  that,  although 
in  early  yean  the  president  of  the  Senate  not  only  performed  or 
overlooked  the  electoral  count  but  also  exercised  discretion  in 
some  matters  very  important  in  1876,  Congress  early  began  to 
assert  power,  and,  at  least  from  1821  onward,  controlled  the 
count,  claiming  complete  power.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Senate  in  1876  was  controlled  by  the  Republicans  and  the  House 
by  the  Democrats,  lessened  the  chances  of  any  harmonious 
settlement  of  these  questions  by  Congress.  The  country  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  Hence  it  was  that  by  an  act  of  the 
agth  of  January  1877,  Congress  created  the  Electoral  Commission 
to  pass  upon  the  contested  returns,  giving  it  "  the  same  powers, 
if  any  "  possessed  by  itself  in  the  premises,  the  decisions  to  stand 
unless  rejected  by  the  two  houses  separately.  The  commission 
was  composed  of  five  Democratic  and  five  Republican  Congress- 
men, two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  either  party,  and  a 
fifth  justice  chosen  by  these  four.  As  its  members  of  the  com- 
mission the  Senate  chose  G.  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  O.  P. 
Morton  of  Indiana,  and  F.  T.  Prelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey 
(Republicans),  and  A.  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio  and  T.  F.  Bayard 
of  Delaware  (Democrats).  The  House  chose  Henry  B.  Payne 
of  Ohio,  Eppa  Hunton  of  Virginia,  and  Josiah  G.  Abbott  of 
Massachusetts  (Democrats);  and  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  James  A;  Garfield  of  Ohio  (Republicans).  The 
Republican  judges  were  William  Strong  and  Samuel  F.  Miller; 
the  Democratic,  Nathan  Cifford  and  Stephen  J.  Field.  These 
four  chose  as  the  fifteenth  member  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 

*  The  election  of  a  vice-president  was,  of  course,  Involved  also. 
William  A.  Wheeler  was  the  Republican  candidate,  and  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks  the  Democratic. 

'  A  second  set  of  electoral  ballots  had  also  been  tent  in  from 
Vermont,  where  Hayes  had  received  a  popular  majority  vote  of 
34.000.  As  these  ballots  had  been  transmitted  in  an  irregular 
manner,  the  president  of  the  Senate  refused  to  receive  them,  and 
was  •ustalaea  in  this  action  by  the  upper  House. 
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a  Republican  btit  the  only  member  not  sefocted  Avowedly  as  a 
partisan.  As  counsel  for  the  Democratic  candidate  there  ap- 
peared befora  the  commission  at  different  times  Charles  O'Conor 
of  New  York,  Jeremiah  S.  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  Lyman 
ThxmbttU  of  Illinois,  R.  T.  Merrick  off  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ashbd  Green  of  Kew  Jersey,  Matthew  H.CUpeater  of  Wisoonsia, 
George  Hoadley  of  Ohio,  and  W.  C.  Whitney  of  New  York« 
W.  M.  Evarts  and  E.  W.  Stouf^hton  of  New  York  and  Samuel 
Shellabarger  and  Stanley  Matthews  of  Ohio  appeared  legulaily 
in  behalf  of  Mr  Hayes. 

The  popnlar  vote  seemed  to  indicate  that  Hayes  had  canied 
Soutb  Carolina  and  Oregon,.and  TUden  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  Hayes  could  secare  the  185  votes 
necessary  to  elect  only  by  gaim'nf  every  disputed  ballot.  As 
the  choice  of  Republican  electors  in  Louisiana  had  been  accom«- 
pibhed  by  the  rejection  off  several  thousand  Democratic  votes 
by  a  Republican  returning  board,  the  Democzats  insisted  that 
the  commission  shmild  go  behind  the  returns  and  correct  in- 
justice;  the  Republicans  declared  that  the  state's  action  was 
final,  and  that  to  go  behind  the  returns  would  be  invading  its 
sovereignty.  When  this  matter  came  before  the  commission 
it  virtually  accepted  the  Republican  contention,  mling  that  it 
could  not  go  behind  the  returns  except  on  the  superficial  issues 
of  manifest  fraud  therein  or  the  eligibility  of  electors  to  their 
office  under  the  Constitution;  that  is,  it  could  not  investigate 
antecedents  of  fraud  or  misconduct  of  state  offidals  in  the  results 
certified.  All  vital  qucatioos  were  settled  by  the  votes  of  eight 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats;  and  as  the  R^ublican 
Senate  would  never  concur  with  the  Democratic  Hooso  in  over- 
riding the  decisions,  all  the  disputed  votes  weze  awarded  to  Mr 
Hayes,  who  therefore  was  declared  dected. 

The  strictly  partisan  votes  of  the  commission  and  the  adoption 
by  prominent  Democrats  and  Republicans,  both  within  and 
without  the  commission,  of  an  attitude  toward  states^iights 
principles  quite  inconsistent  with  party  tenets  and  tendencies, 
have  given  rise  to  much  severe  criticism.  The  Democrats  and 
the  country,  however,  quietly  accepted  the  decision.  The 
judgments  iinderiying  it  were  two:  (i)  That  Congress  rightly 
daimed  the  power  to  settle  such  contests  within  the  limits  set; 
(2)  that,  as  Justice  Miller  said  regarding  tHese  limits,  the  people 
had  never  at  any.time  intended  to  give  to  Congress,  the  power, 
by  naming  the  electors,  to  "  decide  who  are  to  be  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr  Tilden  was  morally  entitled  to  the 
(tfesidencyr  and  the  correction  of  the  Louisiana  frauds  would 
certainly  have  ^ven  satisfaction  then  and  increasing  satisfaction 
later,  in  the  retrospect,  to  the  country.  The  commission  might 
probably  have  corrected  the  frauds  without  exceeding  its  Con- 
gressional precedents.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  of  its 
decisions  must  be  recognized  by  all  save  ultraruationalists  as 
truer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  promising  more  for 
the  good  of  the  cotmtry  than  would  have  been  the  principles 
necessary  to  a  contrary  decision. 

By  an  aa  of  the  jrd  of  Febrtiary  1887  the  electoral  procedure 
is  KgtJlaitd  in  gfeat  dctaiL  Under  this  act  determination  by  a 
state  of  elcctodral  disputes  Is  conclusive,  subject  to  certain 
formalities  that  guarantee  definite  action  and  accurate  certifica- 
tion. These  formalities  constitute  '*  regularity,"  and  are  in  all 
cases  judgable  by  Congress.  When  Congress  is  forced  by  the 
lack  or  evident  inconclusiveness  of  state  action,  or  by  conflicting 
state  action,  to  decide  disputes^  votes  are  lost  unless  both 
houses  concur. 

AuTHoaiTWS.— J.  F.  Rhodes,  Bishry^the  VniUd  Stales^  vol.  7, 
covering  1872-1877  (New  York,  I906) ;  P.  L.  Haworth,  The  Hayes- 
TUden  disputed  Presidential  Election  of  1876  (CIcN^eiand,  1906); 
I.  W.  BuitesB,  Political  Scienee  Qmtnerty,  vol.  3  (1888),  pp.  633<4S3' 
^'  The  Law  of  the  Electoral  Count  "t  and  for  the  touvces,  Senate 
Miacellaaeoua  Document  No.  5  (voL  i),  and  House  Miocel.  Doc. 
No.  13  (vol.  2).  44  Congress,  2  Session,— Own/  of  the  Sectoral  Vole. 
Proeeedtngs  of  Congress  and  Electoral  Commission, — the  latter 
identical  with  Competsioml  Record,  vol.  5,  pt.  a.  44  Cong. .  a  Seasion ; 
also  about  twsaiy  volumes  of  e^nidence  on  tne  state  electiona  io- 
vol\red.  The  volume  called  The  Presidential  CotmU  (New  York, 
I877)  was  con^iledby  Mr  TUdcn  and  his  secretary. 


ELBOTORS  (Ger.  KurfH^sttn,  from  KHren,  O.H.C.  kiasa; 
choose,  eleet,  and  Piirst,  prince),  a  body  of  German  princcsy 
originally  seven  in  number,  with  whom  rested  the  election  of 
the  Gernuui  king,  from  the  13th  until  the  beginning  of  the  iQth 
oentttiy.  The  German  kings,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fowler  (9x9^-936)  till  the  middle  of  the  X3th  centiuy,  succeeded 
to  their  position  partly  by  heredity,  and  partly  by  Section* 
Primitive  Gennaaic  practtoe  had  emphasized  the  element  of 
heredity.  RtguexnpbilitalB  sttmastl:  the  man  whom  a  German 
tribe  recognized  as  its  king  must  be  in  the  line  of  hereditary 
descent  from  Woden;  and  therefore  the  geneak)gical  trees  of 
eady  Teutonic  kings  (as,  for  instance,  in  En^nd  those  of  the 
Kentish  and  West  Saxon  sovereigns)  are  carefully  constructed 
to  prove  that  descent  from  the  god  which  alone  will  constitute 
a  proper  title  for  his  descendants.  Even  from  the  first,  however^ 
there  had  been  some  opening  for  election;  for  the  principle  (4 
primogeniture  was  not  observed,  and  there  might  be  several 
competing  candidates,  all  of  the  true  Woden  stock.  One  o| 
these  competing  candidates  would  have  to  be  recognized  (as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  said,  geceosan);  and  to  this  limited  extent 
Teutonic  kings  may  be  termed  elective  from  the  yrtry  first.  In 
the  other  nations  of  western  £un^  this  element  of  election 
dwindled,  and  the  principle  of  heredity  alone  received  legal 
recognition;  in  medieval  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  principla 
of  heredity,  while  sliU  exercising  an  inevitable  natural  forcoi 
sank  formally  into  the  background,  and  legal  recognition  was 
finally  given  to  the  elective  principle.  Dc  facto,  therefore,  the 
principle  of  heredity  exercises  in  Germany  a  great  influence, 
an  influence  never  more  striking  than  in  the  peri(xl  which  follovva 
on  the  formal  recognition  of  the  elective  principle,  when  the 
Habsburga  Gike  the  MctelU  at  Rome)  fato  imperaiorcs  fiunU' 
de  jure,  each  monarch  owes  his  accession  simply  and  soldy  to 
the  vote  of  an  electoral  college. 

Tliis  difTcrencc  between  the  German  monarchy  and  the  other 
monarchies  of  western  Europe  may  be  explained  by  various 
considerations.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  what  seems 
a  pure  accident.  Whereas  the  (iisipctian  monarchs,  during  the 
three  himdred  years  that  followed  on  the  election  of  Hu^  Capet 
in  987,  always  left  an  heir  male,  and  an  heir  male  of  full  age,- 
the  (jerman  kings  again  and  again,  during  the  same  period, 
either  left  a  minor  to  succeed  to  their  throne,  or  left  no  issue 
at  all.  The  principle  of  heredity  began  to  fail  because  there 
were  no  heirs.  Again  the  strength  of  tribal  feeling  in  Germany 
made  the  monarchy  into  a  prize,  which  miist  not  be  the  apanage 
of  any  single  tribe,  but  must  circulate,  as  it  wore,  from  Franconian 
to  Saxon,  from  Saxon  to  Bavarian,  from  Bavarian  to  Franconian, 
from  Franconian  to  Swabian;^'whilc  the  growizig  power  of  the 
baronage,  and  its  habit  of  erecting  anti-kings  to  enq>hasize  ita 
opposition  to  the  crown  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.),  coalesced  with  and  gave  new  force  to  the  action  of  tribal 
feeling.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  the  (German  kings  were  also 
Roman  emperors  finally  and  irretrievably  consolidated  the  grow- 
ing tendency  towards  the  elective  prindpki.  The  principle  of 
heredity  had  never  held  any  great  sway  under  the  andont  Roman 
Empire  (see  under  Empekok);  and  the  medieval  Empire, 
instituted  as  it  was  by  the  p^xicy,  -came  definitely  tmder  the 
influence  of  ecdesiastical  prepossessions  in  favour  of  election. 
The  church  had  substituted  for  that  descent  from  Woden,  which 
had  dcvated  the  old  pagan  kings  to  their  thrones,  the  conception 
that  the  monarch  derived  his  crown  from  the  choice  of  God, 
after  the  manner  of  Saul;  and  the  theoretical  choice  of  God 
was  readily  turned  into  the  actual  choice  of  the  church,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  general  body  of  churchmen.  If  an  ordinary 
king  is  thtis  regarded  by  the  church  as  essentially  elected,  muc^ 
more  will  the  emperor,  connected  as  he  is  with  the  church  as 
one  of  its  oflScers,  be  hdd  to  be  also  elected;  and  as  a  bishop 
is  chosen  by  the  chapter  of  his  diocese,  so,  it  will  be  thought, 
must  the  emperor  be  chosen  by  some  corresponding  body  in  his 
empire.  Heredity  might  be  tolerated  in  a  mere  matter  of  king- 
ship: the  predous  trust  of  imperial  power  could  not  be  allowed 
to  descend  according  to-  tho  acddcnts  of  family  succession.  To 
Otto  of  Frelsing  (Gesto  Fr uf.  u.  z)  it  is  aheady  a  point  of  nght 
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vliidicated  for  itself  by  tbe  exodlency  of  the  Roinan  Empire, 
ss  a  matter  of  singular  prerogative,  tbat  it  sliould  not  descend 
per  sanguinis  prepagincm,  sed  per  pHneipum  dectionem. 

Tlie  accessions  of  Conrad  II.  (see  Wipo,  Viia  Cuonradi^  c.  i»a), 
of  Lotbair  II.  (see  NarraSio  de  deaione  LoUiani,  M,GJS..S€riptL 
si.  p.  510),  of  Conrad  III.  (see  Otto  of  Freising»  Ckronicon,  vii. 
92)  and  of  Frederick  I.  (see  Otto  of  Freising,  Cesta  Frid.  it  i) 
had  all  been  marked  by  an  element,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
of  election^  That  element  is  perhaps  most  considerable  in  the 
case  of  Lothair,  who  haxl  no  rights  of  heredity  to  urge.  Here 
we  read  of  ten  princes  being  selected  from  the  princes  of  the 
various  duchies,  to  whose  choice  the  rest  promise  to  assent,  and 
of  these  ten  selecting  three  candidates,  one  of  whom,  Lothair, 
is  finally  chosen  (apparently  by 'the  whole  assembly)  in  a  some- 
what tumultuary  fashion.  In  this  case  the  dectoial  assembly 
Would  seem  to  be,  in  the  Ust  resort,  the  whole  diet  of  all  the 
princes.  But  a  </«  facto  pre-eminence  in  the  act  of  election  is 
already,  during  the  t3th  century,  enjoyed  by  the  three  Rhenish 
archbishops,  probably  because  of  the  part  they  afterwards 
played  at  the  coronation,  and  also  by  the  dukes  of  the  great 
duchies — possibly  because  of  the  part  Uicy  too  played,  as  vested 
for  the  time  with  the  great  offices  of  the  household,  at  the  corona- 
tion feast.*  Thus  at  the  election  of  Lothair  it  is  the  archbishop 
of  Mainz  who  conducts  the  proceedings;  and  the  election  is 
not  held  to  be  final  until  the  duke  of  Bavaria  has  given  his  assent. 
The  fact  is  that,  votes  being  weighed  by  quality  as  well  as  by 
quantity  (see  Di£t),  the  votes  of  the  archbishops  and  dukes, 
which  would  first  be  taken,  would  of  themselves,  if  unanimous, 
decide  the  election.  To  prevent  tumultuary  elections,  it  was 
well  that  the  election  should  be  left  exclusively  with  these  great 
dignitaries;  and  this  is  what,  by  the  knlddle  of  the  13th  century, 
had  eventually  been  done. 

The  chaos  of  the  interregnum  from  rrgS  to 'x 2x3  showed  the 
way  for  the  new  departure;  the  chaos  of  the  great  interregnum 
(x  2 50-X  a73)  led  tO  its  being  finally  taken.  The  decay  of  the  great 
duchies,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  dass  of  princes  intd  a  close 
corporation,  some  of  whose  members  were  the  equals  of  the  old 
dukes  in  power,  introduced  difficulties  and  doubts  into  the 
practice  of  election  which  had  been  used  in  the  X3tb  century. 
The  contested  election  of  the  interregnum  of  xxqS-xsxs  brought 
these  difficulties  and  doubts  into  strong  relieJF.  The  famous 
bull  of  Innocent  III.  {yatcrahUem)^  in  which  he  decided  for 
Otto  IV.  against  Philip  of  Swabia,  on  the  ground  that,  though 
he  had  fewer  votes  than  Philip,  he  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  those  ad  quos  principaliter  specUU  dectia,  made  it  almost 
imperative  that  there  should  be  some  definition  of  these  prindpal 
electors.  The  most  famous  attempt  at  such  a  definition  is  that 
of  the  Sachscnspiegdt  which  was  followed,  or  combated,  by 
many  other  writers  in  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century. 
Eventually  the  contested  election  of  1257  brought  light  and 
definition.  Here  we  find  seven  potentates  acting-~the  same 
seven  ^hom  the  Golden  Bull  recognizes  in  X3S6;  and  we  find 
these  seven  described  in  an  official  letter  to  the  pope,  as  principcs 
tocem  in  hujusmodi  dectione  kabentcs,  qui  sunt  septan  nutnero. 
The  doctrine  thus  enunciated  was  at  once  received.  The  pope 
acknowledged  it  in  two  bulls  (1263);  a  cardinal,  in  a  commentary 
on  the  bull  Yenerahilem  of  Innocent  III.,  recognized  it  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  erection  of  statues  of  the  seven  electors 
at  Aix-la-(niapeUe  gave  the  doctrine  a  visible  and  outward 
expression. 

By  the  date  ^  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Habsbuxg  (X273) 
the  seven  electors  may  be  regards!  as  a  dcfim'te  body,  with  an 
acknowledged  right.  But  the  definition  and  the  acknowledgment 
were  still  imperfect,  (x)  The  composition  of  the  electoral  body 
was  uncertain  in  two  respects.  The  duke  of  Bavaria  claimed 
as  his  right  the  electoral  vote  of  (ht  king  of  Bohemia;  and  the 
practice  of  partiiio  in  electoral  families  tended  to  raise  further 


n.  45)  that  '*  nuticipation  in  the  coronation  feast  is  as  express 
recognition  of  the  king  " ;  and  those  who  are  to  discharge  their  effice 
in  the  one  must  have  had  a  prominent  voice  in  the  other. 


difficulties  about  the  exercise  of  the  vote.    The  Golden  BuB  of 
X356  settled  both  these  questions.    Bohemia  (of  which  Charles 
IV.,  the  author  of  the  Grolden  Bull,  was  himself  the  king)  was 
assigned  the  electoral  vote  in  preference  to  Bavaria;  and  a 
provision  annexing  the  electoral  vote. to  a  definite  territory, 
dedaring  that  territory  indivisible,  and  regulating  its  descent 
by  the  lule  of  primogeniture  instead  of  partition,  swept  away  the 
old  difficulties  which  the  custom  of  partition  had  raised.    After 
X356  the  seven  electors  are  regularly  the  three  Rhenish  arch- 
bishops, Mainx,  Cologne  and  Trier,  and  four  lay  magnates,  the 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  ^obe^lia;  the  three  former 
being  vested  with  the  three  archchancellorships,  and  the  four 
latter  with  the  four  offices  of  the  royal  household  (see  House- 
hold).   (2)  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors,  in  their  collective 
capacity  as  an  electoral  college,  were  a  matter  of  dilute  with  the 
papacy.    The  result  of  the  election,  whether  made,  as  at  first, 
by  the  princes  generally  or,  as  after  1257,  by  the  seven  electors 
exclusively,  was  in  itself  simply  the  creation  of  a  Germaa  king 
— ^an  declio  in  regem.    But  since  06a  the  German  king  was  also, 
after  coronation  by  the  pope,  Roman  emperor.    Therefore  the 
election  had  a  double  result:  the  man  elected  was  not  only 
dcctus  in  r$gem,  but  also  promovendus  ad  impenttm.    The 
difficulty  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  tenn  pronurtendus. 
Was  the  king  elect  ineintably  to  become  empetotf  or  did  the 
promotio  only  follow  at  the  discretion  of  the  pope,  if  he  thought 
the  king  elect  fit  for  promotion?  kbA  H  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
according  to  what  standard,  did  the  pope  judge  of  mcfa  fitness? 
Innocent  HI.  had  ahready  daimed,  in  the  bull  Venerabilem, 
(x)  that  the  electors  derived  thdr  power  of  election,  so  far  as  it 
made  an  emperor,  from  the  Holy  See  (which  had  originally  **  trans- 
lated "  the  Empire  from  the  East  to  the  West),  and  (2)  that  the 
papacy  had  a  Jus  d  auctorites  examitiandi  personam  deUem  in 
regem  et  promovendam  ad  imperium.    The  tatter  daim  he  had 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  anointed,  consecrated  and  crowned 
the  emperor-^n  other  words,  that  he  gave  a  spirituai  office 
according  to  spiritual  methods,  whidi  entitled  him  to  inquire 
into  the  fitness  of  the  redpient  of  that  office,  as  a  bishop  inquires 
into  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  ordination.  Innocent  had  put 
forward  this  daim  as  a  ground  for  deddang  between  competing 
candidates:  Boniface  VIII.  pressed  the  daim  against  Albert  I. 
in  X298,  even  though  his  election  was  unanimous;  while  John 
XXII.  exercised  it  in  its  harshest  form,  when  in  X394  he  ex- 
commum'cated  Louis  IV.  for  using  the  title  and  exerting  the 
rights  even  of  king  without  previous  papal  confirmation.    This 
action  ultimately  led  to  a  protest  from  the  electors  themselves, 
whose  right  of  dection  would  have  beoome  practically  meaning- 
less,  if  such  assumptions  had  been  tolerated.    A  meeting  of  the 
electors  (Kurverein)  at  Reuse  in  X338  declared  (and  the  declara- 
tion was  reaffirmed  by  a  diet  at  Frankfort  in  the  same  year) 
that  pestquam  aliquis  digUur  in  Imperatorem  site  Regem  ab 
Electoribus  Imperii  eoncordiler,  td  majori  parte  eorundemf  statim 
ex  sola  dectione  est  Rex  verus  d  Imperator  Romanus  censendus 
,  ,  .  nee  Papae  site  Sedis  Apostdieae  .  .  .  approhatione  .  .  . 
indigd.    The  doctrine  thus  positively  affirmed  at  Reuse  is 
negatively  reaffirmed  in  the  Golden  Bull,  in  which  a  significant 
silence  b  maintained  in  regard  to  papal  rights.    But  the  doctrine 
was  not  in  practice  followed:  Sigismtmd  himself  did  not  venture 
to  dispense  with  papal  approbation. 

By  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  the  portion  of  the  electors, 
both  individually  and  as  a  corporatelxxly,  had  become  definite 
and  precise.  IndividuaDy,  they  were  distinguished  from  all 
other  princes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  indivisibih'ty  of  their 
territories  and  by  the  custom  of  primogeniture  whidi  secured 
that  indivisibility;  and  they  were  still  further  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  thdr  person,  like  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  was 
protected  by  the  law  of  treason,  while  their  territories  were  only 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  courts.  They  were 
independent  territorial  sovereigns;  and  their  position  was  at 
once  the  envy  and  the  ideal  of  tlw  other  princes  of  Gcnnany. 
Such  had  been  the  poh'cy  of  Charles  IV.;  and  thus  had  he,  in  the 
Golden  Bull,  sought  to  magnify  the  seven  electors,  and  himself 
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•soiicoftbewveii,iBliiieiptdtyofkiiigof  Bdiemia,  even  at 
the  expense  of  the  Empire,  and  of  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
copefor.  Powerful  as  they  were,  however,  in  their  Individual 
capacity,  the  decton  showed  themselves  no  less  powerful  as  a 
corporate  body.  As  such  a  o^porate  body,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  different  points  of  view,  and  as  acting  in 
three  different  capacities.  They  are  an  electoral  body,  choosing 
each'  successive  emperor;  they  are  one  of  the  three  colleges  of 
the  impoial  diet  (see  Dm);  and  they  are  also  an  electoral 
union  (K9ffttrsteinertin)t  acting  as  a  separate  and  independent 
political  organ  even  after  the  election,  and  daring  the  reign,  of 
the  iDOoardi.  It  was  ih.  tills  last  capacity  that  they  had  met  at 
Rense  in  1338;  and  in  the  same  capacity  they  acted  repeatedly 
during  the  15th  century.  According  to  the  Golden  Bull,  such 
meetings  were  to  be  annual,  and  their  deliberations  were  to 
concern  "the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  the  world."  Annual 
they  never  were;  but  occasionally  they  became  of  great  im- 
portance. In  X4S4,  during  the  attempt  at  reform  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  German  arms  against  the  Hussites,  the  KurJUrsteth- 
terein  acted,  or  at  least  it  daimed  to  act,  as  the  predominant 
partner  in  a  dvumvirate,  in  which  the  unsuccessful  Sigismund 
was  rdegated  to  a  secondary  position.  During  the  long  reign 
of  Frederick  III.--a  reign  in  which  the  interests  of  Austria 
were  cherished,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  neglected,  by 
that  apathetic  yet  tenacious  emperor— the  electors  once  more 
attempted,  in  the  year  X453f  to  erect  a  new  central  government 
in  place  d  the  emperor,  a  government  which,  if  not  conducted 
by  themselves  directly  in  their  capacity  of  a  KurfUrsUtnerein, 
should  at  any  rate  be  under  their  influence  and  controL  So, 
they  hoped,  Germany  might  be  able  to  make  head  against  that 
papal  acgression,  to  which  Frederick  had  yielded,  and  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  that  crusade  against  the  Turks,  which  he  bad 
neglected.  lake  the  previous  attempt  at  reform  during  the 
Hussite  wars,  the  Kheme  came  to  nothing;  the  forces  of  disunion 
in  Germany  were  too  strong  for  any  central  government,  whether 
monarchical  and  controlled  by  the  emperor,  or  oligarchical  and 
controlled  by  the  electors.  But  a  final  attempt,  the  most 
strenuous  of  all,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Bertold,  elector  and  archbishop  of  Mainz. 
The  ooundl  of  1500,  in  which  the  electors  (with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia)  were  to  have  sat,  and  which  would  have 
been  under  their  control,  represents  the  hst  effective  attempt 
at  a  real  BsUksregimtnl.  Incviubly,  however,  it  shipwrecked 
on  the  opposition  of  Maximilian;  and  though  the  attempt  was 
again  made  between  1531  and  1530,  the  idiea  of  a  real  central 
government  under  the  control  of  the  electors  perished,  and  the 
development  ol  local  administration  by  the  drcle  took  its  place. 

In  the  course  <^  the  i6th  century  a  new  right  came  to  be 
exercised  by  the  electors.  As  an  electoral  body  (that  is  to  say, 
in  the  first  of  the  three  capacities  distinguished  above),  they 
claimed,  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  in  1519  and  at  subsequent 
elections,  to  impose  conditions  on  the  elected  monarch,  and  to 
determine  the  terms  on  which  be  should  exercise  his  office  in 
the  coarse  of  h»  reign.  This  WaUcapitulation,  similar  to  the 
Pacta  Ccmtnia  which  limited  the  elected  kings  of  Poland,  was 
left  by  the  diet  to  the  discretion  of  the  electors,  though  after 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  an  attempt  was  made,  with  some  little 
success,'  to  turn  the  capitulation  into  a  matter  of  legishitive 
enactment  by  the  diet.  From  this  time  onwards  the  only  fact  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  electors  is  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  composition  of  their  body  during  the  tjih 
and  tSth  centuries.  From  the  Golden  Bull  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (1356-1648)  the  composition  of  the  electoral  body 
had  remained  unchanged.  In  1623,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  vote  of  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  had  been  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  the  vote,  with  the  office  of  imperial  butler 
which  it  carried,  was  left  to  Bavaria,  while  an  eighth  vote,  along 
with  the  new  office  of  imperial  treasurer,  was  created  for  the 
count  palatine.  In  1708  a  ninth  vote,  along  with  the  office  of 
Imperial  standard-bearer,  was  created  for  Hanover;  while 

*  Sec  Schroder's  Lehrbuck  itr  deutschcn  RechlsseschkkU,  p.  820w 


fioaUy,  in  1778,  the  vote  of  Bavaria  and  the  oflBce  of  imperial 
butler  returned  to  the  counts  palatine,  as  heirs  of  the  duchy, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  line,  while  the  new  vote  created 
for  the  Palatinate  in  1648,  with  the  office  of  imperial  treasurer, 
was  transferred  to  Brunswick-Lflnebuig  (Hanover)  in  lieu  of  the 
one  which  this  house  already  held.  In  x8o6,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  electors  ceased  to  exisL 
LiTBaATUaB.— T.  Lindner,  Dit  deutschen  KMnwakUn  mid  dU 


Entskkuntdfs  Knffinlenimiu  (i8«i),  and  Der  Uergng  bet  den 
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p.  vj  sqq.  See  also  J.  Bryoe.  HtXy  Raman  Empire  (edition  of  1904), 
c.  tx.;  and  R.  Schr&der,  Lektbuch  der  dmUckm  R$cklstfukKMB, 
pp.  471-481  and  819-820.  (£.  Ba.) 

BLBCTRA  CHX^pa),  "thebright  one,"  in  Greek  mythology, 
(x)  One  of  the  seven  Pleiades,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  PleSonck 
She  is  closely  connected  with  the  old  constellation  worship  and 
the  religion  of  Samothrace,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Cabeiri  (^.v.), 
where  she  was  generally  supposed  to  dwell.  By  Zeus  she  was  the 
mother  of  Dardanus,  lasion  (or  Eirtion),  and  Harmonia;  but  in 
the  Italian  tradition,  which  represented  Italy  as  the  original 
home  of  the  TVojans,  Dardanus  was  her  son  by  a  king  of  Italy 
named  Cory  thus.  Alter  her  amour  with  Zeus,  Elean  fled  to  the 
Palladium  as  a  suppliant,  but  Athena,  enraged  that  it  had  been 
touched  by  one  who  was  no  longer  a  maiden,  flung  Electn  and 
the  image  from  heaven  to  earth,  where  it  was  found  by  Uus,  and 
taken  by  him  to  Ilium;  according  to  another  tradition,  Electra 
herself  took  it  to  Ihum,  and  gave  it  to  her  son  Dardanus  (SchoL 
Eurip.  Pk«etL  1 136).  In  her  grief  at  the* destruction  of  the  city 
she  plucked  out  her  hair  and  was  changed  into  a  comet;  in 
another  version  Electra  and  her  six  sbters  had  been  placed  among 
the  Stan  as  the  Pleiades,  and  the  star  which  she  represented  lost 
its  brilliancy  after  the  fall  of  TVoy.  Electn'a  connexion  with 
Samothrace  (where  she  was  also  called  Electryone  and  Stntegis) 
is  shown  by  the  localization  of  the  carrying  off  of  her  reputed 
daughter  Harmonia  by  Cadmus,  and  by  the  faa  that,  according 
to  Atbenicon  (thejauthor  of  a  work  on  Samothrace  quoted  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  i.  9x7),  the  Cabeiri  were 
Dardanus  and  lasion.  The  gate  Electra  at  Thebes  and  the 
fabulous  island  Electris  were  said  to  have  been  called  after  her 
(Apollodorus  iii.  xa  zs;  Servius  on  Aen>  iiL  X67,  viL  307,  x.  272, 
Ceofg.  i.  X38). 

(3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Qytaemnestra,  sister  of 
Orestes  and  Iphigeneia.  She  does  not  appear  in  Homer,  although 
according  to  Xanthus  (regarded  by  some  asa  fictitious  personage), 
to  whom  Stesichorus  was  indebted  for  much  in  his  Oretteia,  she 
was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Laodice,  and  was  caUed  Electra 
because  she  remained  so  long  unmarried  ('A-X2xrpa).  She  was 
said  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  poem  of  Stesichorus, 
and  subsequenUy  became  a  favourite  figure  in  tragedy.  After 
the  murder  of  bar  father  on  his  return  from  Troy  by  her  mother 
and  Aegisthus,  she  saved  the  life  of  her  brother  Orestes  by 
sending  him  out  of  the  country  to  Strophius,  king  of  Pbanote  in 
Phocis,  who  bad  him  brought  up  with  his  own  son  Pylades. 
Electra,  cruelly  ill-treated  by  Clytaemnestra  and  her  paramour, 
never  loses  hope  that  her  brother  will  return  to  avenge  his  father. 
When  grown  up,  Orestes,  in  response  to  frequent  messages  from 
his  sister,  secretly  repain  with  Pylades  to  Argos,  where  he 
pretends  to  be  a  messenger  from  Strophius  bringing  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Orestes.  Being  admitted  to  the  palace,  he  sUys 
both  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra.  According  to  another  story 
(Hyginus,  Fob.  122),  Electra,  having  received  a  false  report  that 
Orestes  and  Pylades  had  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis  in  Tauris, 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  In  the  meantime  Aletes, 
the  son  of  Aegisthus,  seised  the  throne  of  Mycenae.  Her  arrival 
at  Delphi  coincided  with  that  of  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia.  The 
same  messenger,  who  had  already  communicated  the  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Orestes,  informed  her  that  he  had  been  slain  by 
Iphigeneia.  Electra  in  her  rage  seised  a  burning  brand  from 
the  altar,  intending  to  bb'nd  her  sister;  but  at  the  critical 
moment  Orestes  appeared,  recognition  took  place,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  returned  to  Mycenae;.    Aletea  was  slain  hy^restes,  and 
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D  hands  held  against  it'  Sir  Isaac  Kewton 
appears  la  have  been  the  first  to  use  a  glass  globe  instead  nl 
sulphur  lOflia,  SIfa  Query).  F.  Hawbbee  la  1709  also  used  a 
revolving  glass  globe.  A  metal  chain  leslingon  the  globe  served 
to  collect  the  thatge.  Later  C.  M,  Bote  (1710-ijfti),  of  Witlen- 
berg,  added  the  prime  conductor,  an  insulated  lube  or  cylinder 
'  '  n  (ilk  lUings,  and  J.  H.  Winkler  (r70j-i77o), 
Dr  of  phyiia  at  Ldpng,  substituted  a  leather  cushion  for 
the  band.  Andicas  Gordon  (i7ii~i7Si}  of  Erfurt,  a  Scotch 
Benedictltia  monk,  first  used  a  gloss  cylinder  in  place  of  a  sphere, 
Jesse  Ransden  (1735-1800)  in  1 76S  coostructMl  hlsirell-knawii 
(acm  of  plate  electricaJ  machine  (fig.  i).  AglaupUte  Gied  to  a 
wooden  ormeial  shaft  is  rotated  by  a  winch.  It  passes  between 
two  rubbers  made  of  leather,  and  Is  partly  covered  with  two  silk 
aprons  which  extend  over  quadrants  of  its  surface.  Jnst  below 
tbc  places  where  the  aprons  terminate,  the  glass  is  embraced  by 
two  insulated  metal  forks  having  the  sharp  points  projecting 
towiids  the  glass,  but  not  quite  touching  it.  The  glass  is 
eidtcd  positively  by  friction  with  the  mbbeis,  and  the  charge  Is 
drawn  oS  by  Lhc  action  of  the  points  which,  when  acted  upon 
inductively,  discharge  negative  electricity  against  it.  The 
Insulated  conductni  to  which  the  paints  are  connected  tlietefore 
becomes  positively  etcclri- 
ficd.  Tbe  cushions  must 
be  connected  to  eaith  to 
remove  the  negative  elec- 

on  them.  It  was  found 
(bat  Ibe  machine  acted 
better  if  the  rubbers  were 

tin  or  with  F.  von  Kieo- 
nayer's  amalgam,  oonsist- 
IpgofonepartofziDc,  one 
^  of  tin  and  two  of  mer- 
cury. The  cushions  were 
greased  and  the  amalgam 
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other  the  coUecling  metal  pointa,  a  silk  apron  extending  over  the 
cylinder  from  the  cushion  almost  to  the  points.  The  rubber  was 
■meaied  witb  amalgam.  The  function  of  the  apron  Is  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  electrification  from  Ibe  glass  during  its  passage 
[romtherubbeTiolhecollccibigpainls.  Naime'smschine  could 
give  fllber  positive  or  negarive  electricity,  the  first  named  being 
eoUecled  from  the  prime  cooductor  carrying  tbe  collecting 


;harged  with  positive  electricity  on  Its  Inner  e 
the  other  with  negative,  and  M  both  have  ibeii  ouuidei 
connected  to  earth.  Imagine  two  Insulated  baHi  A'  and  B* 
so  held  that  A'ii  near  A  and  B'li  near  B.  Tlien  tbe  poaiiive 
charge  on  A  induces  two  charges  on  A',  via.:  ■  negative 
on  the  side  neamt  and  a  positive  on  tlie  side  most  removed. 
Likewise  tbe  negative  chaige  on  B  induces  a  positive  charge 
on  the  side  of  B'  nearest  to  it  and  repels  negative  electricity  to 
the  far  aide.  Neat  let  the  balls  A' and  B'  be  connected  together 
for  a  moment  by  a  wire  N  called  a  neulralliing  conductor  which 
is  subsequenlly  removed.  Then  A'  will  be  left  negatively 
electrified  and  B'  will  be  left  positively  dectrified.  Suppose 
that  A' and  B'  art  then  made  to  change  places.  To  do  this  ■• 
shall  have  to  eien  energy  to  remove  A'  against  the  attractiOB 
dI  a  and  B' against  the  attraction  of  B.  Finally  lei  A'  be 
brought  in  contact  with  BandB'witb  A.  The  ball  A' will  give 
uplischargeof  negaLiveelectridly  to  the  Leyden  jaiB,  and  lhc 
ball  B'will  give  up  its  positive  charge  to  the  Leyden  jar  A. 
This  transfer. will  take  place  because  tbe  inner  coatlnp  of  the 
Leyden  Jars  have  greater  capaclly  with  respect  to  the  earth  tban 
the  balls.  Hence  tbe  charges  of  (he  jars  nill  be  increased.  Tbe 
balls  A'andB'  arc  then  practically  discharged,  and  tbe  above 
cyde  of  operations  may  be  repeated.  Hence,  however  small 
may  be  the  inillsl  charges  of  the  Leyden  jars,  by  a  principle  of 
accumulation  resembling  that  of  compound  inlcnal,  they  can 
l>e  increased  as  above  shown  to  any  degree.  If  this  series  of 
operations  be  maife  (o  depend  upon  (he  continuous  rotalioa  of 
a  winch  or  handle,  the  arrangemcDt  constitutes  an  elcctrostalic 
Influence  machine.  The  principle  iheretore  somewhat  resemblea 
that  of  the  self-eicillng  dynamo. 

The  first  suggestion  for  ■  machine  of  tbe  above  kind  scema 
to  have  grown  out  of  tbe  invention  of  Volla's  etectrophorua. 
AbrahamBennel,  the  invcntorof  the  gold  leaf  electro- 
scope,  described  a  doubler  or  machine  lor  multiplying  f,„||,* 
electricchirges(PM.  T'obj.,  t787). 
The  principle  of  this  apparatui  may  be  eicplalned  thus.  Let  A  and 
.. !_...  ..--I..  .-J-t .  j-_i.  _i..u  —  behnwght «  vnll  within 

, i/Bbt 

induction  beiweeo  A  and  B. 
Ihat  the  plates  A  and  C  arc  so 

- mutual  fnlluence.  and  thai  p" 

is  tbe  capacnv  at  one  of  the  duka  when  h  staods  alone.    A  small 


CbetwolLi 


orC.    Let  us 


ch  Diher  (hat  there  is  1 


ought  up  to  it;  the  cli 


to  fan 


in  be-(, 


;S;?iS 
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H  douUcd  c*ch  dne.    Hcocc 


ibt  nuK  of  the 
■ppuitiu. 

Eninna  D  vwin,  B.  WOwn,  G.  C.  BobiUDbergn  ud  J.  C.  E. 
Pcdct  deviled  various  nradifiationi  of  Beaiwi')  iiulrunicnt 
(fee  S.  P.  Tbompxm,  "  Tbe  loautoce  MichiM  fiom 
nU  to  iSaS,"  Jnrn.  Sx.  Til.  fnf..  lS88,  17,  P-  S69). 
'1  doublci  tppon  lo  hive  giveo  ■  lufgalKin 
D  [Pkil.  TraKi..  i;83,  p.  401)  of 

lUtcs  d[  elccuiciiy  wiiboui  friction  or  ccunniuiucilion  with  the 
euib,"  "Dui  "  icvfJviog  doi^Lcr,"  uxordiog  to  the  docriptbn 
of  ProftMor  S.  P.  TbompKiii  (Ik.  ciL),  cooiisu  t>f  Iho  £ied 
pliiei  of  bnn  A  u>d  C  (Bg.  .\),  euh  i«o  inchg  in  diimettr  and 
lepamdy  iun>oited  00  iiBuIiIiog  itmt  in  the  umc  plane,  u 
lliit  t  third  itvolving  plate  B  may  pis  very  oeir  them  niihoui 
louching.  A  brass  ball  D  iwo  incbei  in  diametei  b  6jieiJ  on 
Ihc  end  of  the  aiii  that  carries  the  plate  B,  and  ii  loadnt  within 
itcipoise  lo  the  revolving  plate 


B.    Theai 


diMO.    Theai 


at  join  the  three  platei  with  the 
pases  through  the  bras&  piece  M, 

pOlarofglaas,  and  suppottslhe  plates  A  and  c.  Atoneexlremjiy 
o(  this  uis  is  the  ball  D,  atid  tbe  other  u  connected  with  a  rod 
of  ^IsB,  K  P,  npon  which  is  £ied  Ibe  handle  L,  and  also  the  piece 
C  H,  which  is  separately  insuUted.  The  pins  E,  F  rise  out  of  the 
l»ck  of  the  Sied  [dates  A  and  C,  at  unequal  dbtances  from  the 
aiis.  The  piece  K  is  parallel  10  G  H,  and  both  of  them  are 
funished  at  iheiceodt  wiib  small  piecesof  fleiible  wire  that  they 
mty  touch  the  tina  E,  F  in  cettUD  points  of  ibeir  mnJution. 

piece  U  there 
Mauds  out  1  pin 
1, 10  toorh  against 
a    imall    Oeiible 


justed  by  be 


the 


Is  opposite  A,  com- 
nmunicata    with  C 


Fid.  y — Nicholson's  Revolviag  Doubter. 

muniatcs  with  the  bill  D,  and  A   ct 

throafb  CH;  and  halt  a  leralutlon  later  C, 
gppositB  to  it,  GomBiumGata  with  the  ball  D  throu^  the  contact 
el  K  with  F.  In  all  other  positions  A,B,  C  and  D  are  completely 
disconnected  from  each  other.  Nicbolsan  Ibui  described  the 
operaiian  of  Us  machine. — 

"  When  the  plates  A  and  B  are  oppOBte  each  other,  the  two  fixed 
pbiei  A  and  C  may  be  aiiisidend  a*  one  rub,  and  the  irvdvinr 
-' —  '9.  togMher  wilh  the  bali  D.  will  consliiule  anDtha  nam 


1:  the  plate  A  will 
C  ODc:  uir,  for  Uw  sanie  reaBU,  the  inoIvJDf  "pUte  B  iai  liave 
npecy-aiae  parti  bI  tbe  oppMite  electricity,  awlth*  b*U  D  one. 
The  rDtaliH.  by  deMnmit"  •' ••— -  - 

distribuiiDd.  anil  carries  B  fr 


muqicaljDii  produced 
utnKnlatHm  ol  iheac 


iW  ricctricity  of  the 

1    ivkinc,    pnidlice  a    pTOpOTtiOAal 

quantitia;  ud -  -        ' 


tHmiflf  win  aooa  brine  Uh 
lioitedby  an  eiploeioo  bet  we 


KichoboB  described  also  another  apparatus,  Iha  *'  s^Hnning 
condenser,"  which  worked  on  the  same  piindi^  Bconel  and 
Nif^Ison  wm  followed  by  T.  CavalJo,  John  Read,  , 

Bohnenbtrger,  C.  B.  IMsoima  and  J.  N.  F.  Hachetla      "J^ 
and  others  in  the  invention  ol  various  lonnaof  rotating 
doublet.    A  limple  and  typical  form  ol  doubkr,  devised  in 


by  C,  Belli  (£g,  4),  cotuisted  ol  li 


balls  carried  on  ai 


I  oiTTMi  nutal  piala  bet  we 


h  cury  the  initial 
IS  ihe  Geld  plates, 
K  moving  conduc-  y 


the  charges  which  1 
sequently  added  to  I 
the  field  plates, 
carriers.     Tbt  wire 


Fic.  4-— Bdli'a  Doubler. 


Tbe 


plalea   for   a  siomeni  is  the 

IWO  curved  racial  plate*  oonsliiute  the  field  plate*  and  m 
have  original  cbatgee  Imparted  to  them  of  oppcuile  sign.  Hie 
rotating  balls  are  the  cartien,  and  are  connected  togetbet  for  a 
moment  by  a  wire  when  in  1  position  lo  be  acted  upon  inductively 
by  the  held  plates,  thus  acquiringcharges  of  opposite  sign.  The 
moment  after  they  are  separated  again.  The  rotation  continuing 
the  ball  thus  negatively  charged  is  made  to  give  up  this 
charge  to  that  negatively  electrified  field  plaie,  and  the  ball 
positively  charjed  lis  charge  to  the  positively  electrified  field 
plate,  by  touching  little  contact  springs.  In  this  laaiUKi  the 
field  plates  >cx:umulate  charges  ol  o^xisite  sign. 

Modern  types  ol  inHuenoe  machine  may  be  said  (0  date  [tom 
iB«o  when  C.  F.  Vatley  patented  a  type  of  InSuencc  machuie 
which  bat  been  the  parent  ol  numerous  tubseaueot  . 

forma  (fiHI.  Pal.  Sfi-  No.  »6  of  1860I.    In  it  the    grr^ 
field  plats  were  sheets  of  lin-foil  attached  to  a  glaaa 
plate  (Gg.  5}.    In  (tDDt  of  then  a  disk  of  ebonite  or  glass,  having 
carriers  ol  metal  fixed  to  Its  edge,  was  roiaied  by  a  winch.    In 
the  course  of  their  rotation  two  diametrically  opposite  canicrs 
touchedagainst  the  ends  of  a  neutralizing  conductor  so  as  to  form 
for  a  moment  one  conductor,  and  the  moment  afterwards  these 
two  carriers  were  insulated,  one  carrying  away  a  positive  charge 
and  the  other  a  negative.  Continuing  their  rotation,  the  positively 
charged  carrier  gave  up  its  positive  charge  by  touching  a  little 
knob  attached  to  the  positive  Geld  plate,  and  similaily  lor  the 
negative  charge  carrier.    In  this  way  the  charges  on  the  Geld 
idatea  were  continually  repleaishcd 
and  reinforced.    Varley   also   con- 
machine  having  six  rotating  disks, 
each  having  a  number  of  carrier 
and  rotating  between  field  p2ates 
With   this  apparatus  he  obtained  1 
sparks  6  in.  long,  the  initial  si 
of    electrification    being    a    1 
Daniellccll. 

Varley  was  followed  by  A.  J.  I.  J 
Toepler,  who  in   iBfic  constracted  „  „    ,    .   ..    i. 

an  influence  machine  consisting  ol  ''«'■  S--V»riey  .  Machine. 
twn  disks  fixed  on  the  same  shaft  and  rotating  in  tbe  same 
direction.  Each  disk  cairicd  two  strips  of  tin-foil  exteodini 
nearly  over  ■  lemi-cirde,  and  there  were  two  field  _.  . . 
plates,  one  behind  each  disk;  one  of  the  plates  was  iSmi, 
positively  and  the  other  negatively  eleclrified.  Tbe 
carriers  which  were  touched  under  the  influence  of  Ibe  positive 
Geld  plate  passed  on  and  gave  up  1  portion  of  their  Pegalive 
charge  lo  increase  that  ot  the  negative  Geld  plate ;  in  the  tama 


«?« 
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n  lonched  under  tlie  Jnflufncfl  of  the 


way  tba  cirriot 

negative  field  p[a  .  _  _ 

ol  the  poaicive  Acid  plale.    In  ths  ippautui  one  of  the  charging 

ndi  coniniunjcilcd  wilh  one  ol  Ihe  field  p[als,  but  Ibe  o1h« 

mih  the  neuiraliiing  bniih  oppoiiie  to  ihe  oihet  field  jrine. 

Hence  one  ol  (he  Beld  pbia  would  always  itniala  cb*iged 

wben  1 3puk  wu  l«len  tl  Ihe  inntmittinf  tuminils. 

Between  iSfi4  ud  iSSo,  W.  T.  B.  Holli  conslructed  ai 
docrihcd  ■  Iiige  number  ol  inflnence  machine!  which  were  fai 

Htltx  machine  cansitied  ol  a  glaa  dt>k  mounied  on 
Innioal*!  ui)  F  (6g.  6)  which  could  be  made  lo  rotate  >( 
TJHnjrii»»ht>  ipeed  by  ■  mnltiplyiog  fear,  put  of  whicta  is  leen  i 


Fid.  6.— Holu'i  MacUaa. 

X.  Clow  behind  llibdiih  was  fixed  anoihnvertfaldbk  of  glui 
in  which  were  cut  Iwo  windowi  B,  B.  On  the  side  of  the  Bied 
dlik  next  Ihe  mating  dak  were  puted  two  (ecion  ol  paper  A,  A, 
with  ihon  blunt  pi^Ii  attached  to  them  which  projected  out 
latD  lb*  windowi  on  Ihe  aide  away  froni  the  rotltidg  diik.  On 
tbe  other  ^de  of  the  rotating  diik  were  placed  two  metnl  cotnbs 
C,  C,  wfaicfa  consisted  of  sharp  points  set  in  nelal  irxl)  and  were 
eicb  connected  to  one  of  a  pair  of  dischirje  balh  E,  D,  the 
dislancebetweenwblch  could  be  varied.  To  start  the  tnachinc  Ihe 
bail]  were  bnmght  in  contici.  one  of  (he  piper  tnnatura 
electrified,  say,  wilh  positive  eleciiidty,  and  tlie  disk  set  in 
motion.  Thereupon  very  ihonly  a  hissing  sound  was  heard 
and  the  nucblne  became  harder  lo  lum  as  if  ihe  disk  were  movlag 
Ihraugh  a  ttsisling  medium.  After  ihai  the  discharge  bills 
might  be  scpaiated  a  iiiile  and  a  continuous  serin  ol  sparks  or 
brush  discfairges  would  take  place  between  them.  IflwoLeyden 
jus  L,  L  wtR  bung  upon  the  conductoi*  wbicb  supported  the 
combs,  with  their  outer  coatings  put  in  connexion  with  one 
iQDtlietby  M,  a  serieiof  strong  spark  discharges  passed  between 
(he  discharge  ball*.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  as  follows: 
Suppose  one  paper  armature  to  be  charged  positively,  it  acts  by 
induction  on  the  right  hand  comb,  causing  negative  electricity  to 
issue  from  the  comb  iKiInis  upon  the  glass  revolving  disk;  at  the 
lane  lime  the  positive  eleclridty  passes  througb  the  dosed 
discharge  circuit  to  Ihe  Icll  comb  and  issues  from  Its  icetb  upon 
tbe  part  of  the  glass  disk  at  the  opposite  end  ol  tbe  diameter. 
This  poulJve  eiectiicity  electrifies  tbe  left  paper  armature  by 
Induction,  positive  electricity  issuing  from  the  blunt  point  upon 
the  side  faithcsl  from  the  rotating  disk.  Tile  charges  tbus 
deposited  on  tbe  glass  disk  are  carried  round  so  that  the  upper 
balf  is  electrilied  negatively  on  both  sides  and  the  lower  half 
positively  on  both  sides,  (he  sign  of  the  elect  rlficai  ion  being 
rereraed  as  tbe  disk  passes  between  the  combs  and  the  armature 
by  discharges  issuing  Irom  them  respectively.  If  it  were  not  for 
leakage  In  various  ways,  the  electrification  would  go  on  every- 
where fnoeasing,  but  in  practice  a  itationaiy  state  it  soon 
utaloed.   Uolt^  Duchine  li  very  unceitain  In  i(a  actiOB  in  a 


IS  ganerany  lo  he  tmdettd  In  k  ■**■■*■*'  bi 

artificially  dry. 

lin  instrument  maker,  in  iS&>  devtsed  a  lonn 
laimcd  that  th 


.    Ona 


ting  glasi 


disk  were  placed  a  «»i™« 

against  which  neutialiting  brushes  touched.     This 
armature  plate  revolved  in  Irani  of  a  field  plate  canying  two 
pieces  of  tin-foil  backed  up  by  larger  pieces  of  vamithrd  paper. 
TTie  studs  on  the  armature  plate  were  charged  inductively  by 

psised  In  front  of  the  field  plates,  and  then  gave  up  I 
partly  to  renew  the  field  charges  and  partly  lo  colle 
connected  10  discharge  balls.  In  general  design  and  construction, 
tbe  manner  ol  moving  the  rotating  plate  and  in  the  use  of  the  two 
Leyden  jus  In  connexion  with  the  discharge  baUs,  Voos  borrowed 
his  ideas  from  Holla. 

All  the  above  described  machines,  however,  have  been  Ihtora 
into  the  shade  by  the  invention  ol  a  greatly  improved  type  of  in- 
fluence machine  first  constructed  by  James  WimshuTst 


1  shift,  t: 


glass  disks  CL 


in  their 


ipon  them.    The  glass  plates 


1  be  rotated    ' 

1  other  (fig.  7).    Tlieie 


imbs^Ich  or 


the  carrier* 
placed  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  two  glass  plates.   As  therefore 
(he  disks  revolve,  these  carriers  travel  In  opposiie  directions, 
„  'ab  in  oppo^tion  to  each  ntber.    Each  nprighl 

bearing  carrying  the  shafts  of  Ihe  revolving  disb  also  carries  a 
neutralizing  conductor  or  wire  ending  in  a  little  brush  of  gilt 
thread.  The  neulialiilng  conductors  (or  each  disk  are  placed  *l 
each  other.  In  addition  then  are  collecting 
cupy  an  intermediate  position  and  have  sharp 
.     ,      Ing  inwards,  and  comlaf  near  to  but  not  louchinx 

spectively  lo  Ihe  Inner  coatings  of  Iwa  Leyden 
latings  are  in  connexion  with  one  another. 
The  operation  of  Ibe  machine  is  as  foUowa:  Let  na  nqtpoM 
lal  one  of  the  studs  on  Ihe  back  plate  is  positively  electrified 
id  one  at  the  opposite  end  o(  a  diameler  is  negatively  electrified, 
id  that  at  that  momtnl  two  corTeaponiling  stuiU  im  tbe  front 
ale  passing  opposite  to  theie  back  Muds  are  momealatily 
tnnecled    together    by 
le  neutralizing  wire 
stooging    lo   Ihe   front 
plate.    The  positive  stud 
•      -ack  pint  will 


Ively  0 

'ont  truQ  and  charge  tc 

egarively,  and  rimilarly 


ids   on    the   from 
plate  are  charged,  (hey         p,^  j_y 

t  on  the  back  plale  which  are  pasKng  at  the  moment, 

provided  these  last  are  connected  by  the  back  ncutriliiing  aire. 

M(e>  a  few  revolutions  id  the  disks  half  the  studs  on  the  front 

:  at  any  moment  ate  charged  negatively  and  half  positively 

[he  same  on  the  back  plate,  the  neutralising  wires  forming  the 

idary  between  the  positively  and  negacivcly  charged  sluds. 

The  diagram  in  fig- 8,  taken  by  permission  from  S.  P.  Thompson^ 

paper  (tw.  csf.).  repments  a  view  of  Ihe  distribution  of  ibesc 

charges  on  the  fnM  *Dd  bach  plates  respectively.    It  will  b* 
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that  each  stud  is  ia  tnn  Mth  a  fidd  pbt<  aad  a  canitr 
having  a  charge  induoed  on  it,  and  then  paniag  oo  in  torn 
induces  farther  chaigci  on  other  studs.  Wimshuist  oonstracted 

numexous  very  poveifal  machines 
€^  this  type,  some  oi  them  with 
multiple  pUtes,  which  operate  in 
^f^"^       ahnost  any  diaoate,  and  nicly  fail 
'^  Y   to  diarge  themsdves  and  deliver  a 
J^     ^torrent  of  q>arks  between  the  dis* 
ij     M  charge  balb  whenever  the  windi  is 
turned.    He  also  devised  an  alter- 
Bating  current  dectrical   nuwhine 
in  which  the  discharge  balls  were 
alternately  podtive  and  negative. 
Large    Wimshuist    multiple    plate 
influence  ■*«'''"'«»*^  are  often  used 
instead  of  induction  coils  for  ex- 
dting  ROntgen  ray  tubes  in  medical 
woric     Th^  give  very  steady  ilhimination  on  finovaeent 


Fig.  8.— Action  of  the 
Wimshunt  Maddne. 


In  X900  it  was  found  by  F.  Tudsbory  that  if  an  influence 
machine  is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  chamber  containing  compressed 
air,  or  better,  carbon  diodde,  the  insulating  properties  of  com- 
praaed  gases  enable  a  greatly  impioved  effect  to  be  obtained 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  leakage  across  the  plates  and  from 
the  supports.  Hence  sparks  can  be  obtained  of  more  than 
doable  the  length  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  In  one 
case  a  machine  with  plates  8  in.  in  diameter  which  could  give 
spozks  a*5  in.  at  ordinary  pressure  gave  sparks  of  5,  7,  and  S  in. 
as  the  preasore  was  raisol  to  15, 30  and  45  &>  abofve  the  normal 
atmosphere. 

The  action  of  Lord  Kelvin'a  repknisher  (fig.  9)  used  by  him 
in  connexion  with  his  dcctrometem  for  maintaining  their 
charge,  closdy  resembles  that  of  Belli's  doubler  and  will  be 
uadeistood  from  fig.  9.  Lord  Kdvin  also  devised  an  influence 
machme,  commonly  called  a  "  mouse  mill,"  for  dectrifying  the 
ink  in  connexion  with  his  siphon  recorder.  It  was  an  dectiosUtic 
and  electromagnetic  machine  combined,  driven  by  an  electric 
anient  and  producing  in  turn  dectrosutic  charges  of  dectridty. 


Fig.  9.^Lonl  Kdvin's  Rq)leniaher. 


C,  C,  Metal   csrrien,    fixed    to  a,  a.  Receiving  springs. 

ebonite cross>arm.  n,  ji,'Connecting  springsor 
F,  F,  Brass  fidd^plates  or  con-  neutrelidng  brushes. 

ductora. 

In  oonnexioa  inth  this  subject  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
water  dropping  influence  machine  of  the  same  inventor.* 

The  action  and  effidency  of  influence  machines  have  been 
faivestigated  by  F.  Rossetti,  A.  Righi  and  F.  W«  G.  Kohlraosch. 
The  dectromotive  force  is  practically  constant  no  matter  what  the 
vdodty  of  the  disks,  but  according  to  some  observers  the  inter- 
nal resistance  decreases  as  the  vdodty  increases.  Kohlrausch, 
using  a  Holts  machine  with  a  plate  16  in.  in  diameter,  found 
that  the  current  given  by  it  could  only  electrolyse  acidulated 
water  in  40  hours  suflldent  to  liberate  one  cubic  ointimctre  of 
mixed  gases.  E.  E.  N.  Mascart,  A.  Rdti,  and  E.  Bouchotte  have 

*  See  Lord  Kelvin,  JUprint  of  Paptrs  on  EUctroslatks  and  Monti- 
ism  (tSTa);  "  Electrophoric  Apparatus  and  Illustrstions  of  Voltaic 
Theory,'  jp.  319:  "On  Electric  Machines  Founded  on  Induc- 
tion Mid  CoovBcdon,"  p.  330:  "  The  Redproed  Elcctrophonis," 


also  eramfned  the  eCkioicy  aa<l  current  produdng  power  of 
JnfltifBft  mafhinft. 

BivLiOGmAraT.— In  addition  to  S.  P.  Thompson's  valuable  paper 
OB  influence  machines  (to  which  this  article  is  much  indebted)  and 
other  refereaoes  given,  see  J.  Clerk  Maxwdl,  TfiofiM  an  Bleetrieky 
and  Mcfatiism  (and  ed.,  Oxford.  1881),  vd.  L  p.  394;  J.  D.  Everett. 
Electricuy  (expansbn  01  part  iiL  of  Deschand's  NatwH  Phihs^yj 
^London,  1901),  ch.  iv.  p.  ao;  A.  Winkdmann,  Bandhuch  der  Pnysik 
(Bresbu,  1905),  vol.  iv.  pp.  1^58  (contains  a  large  number  of 
rderenoes  to  original  papers) ;  J.  Gray,  Efadrtcid  Infiuenet  Uaekints, 
tkgir  DetdopmtiU  am  M9dim  Forms  QLondoo,  1903).    (]•  A.  F.) 

BLICTRIC  KBL  (Gymiuius  thdHcus),  a  member  of  the 
f  amfly  of  fishes  known  as  CynmpHdao.  In  spite  of  their  external 
sindUrity  the  Gymuoiiiaa  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  eeb 
(Angmtta)»  Thej  resemble  the  latter  in  the  elongation  of  the 
body,  the  large  number  of  vertebrae  (240  in  Gymnalus),  and  the 
absmoe  of  pdvic  fins;  but  they  differ  in  all  the  more  important 
characters  of  internal  structure.  They  are  in  fact  allied  to  the 
carps  or  Cy^rtfMlae  and  the  cat-fishes  or  5ff«rtdae.  In  common 
with  these  two  families  and  the  Ckaraeimdae  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  the  Gymitolidao  possess  the  peculiar  structures  called 
atsicula  amdUtu  or  Weberian  osddes.  These  are  a  chain  of 
small  bones  bdon|^  to  the  first  four  vertebrae,  which  are 
much  modified,  and  oonnecthig  the  air-bUdder  with  the  auditory 
oigans.  Such  an  agreement  ia  the  structure  of  so  complicated 
and  specialised  an  apparatus  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  com* 
munlty  of  descent  of  the  families  possessing  it.  Accordingly 
these  families  are  now  pUoed  together  in  a  distinct  sub-order, 
the  Ostariophysi.  The  Cymnalidae  are  strongly  modified  and 
degraded  Ckaracinidae.  In  them  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are 
very  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  and  is  very  long,  extending 
from  the  anus,  which  is  under  the  head  or  throat,  to  the  end  of 
the  body. 

Gymttohts  is  the  only  genus  Of  the  family  which  possesses 
dectric  organs.  These  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  t^.  which 
is  four-fifths  of  the  body.  Tliey  are  modifications  of  the  lateral 
muscles  and  are  supplied  with  numerous  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  They  oondst  of  longitudinal  columns,  each  composed 
of  an  immense  number  of  "  dectric  plates."  The  posterior  end 
of  the  organ  is  positive,  the  anterior  negative,  and  the  current 
passes  from  the  tan  to  the  head.  The  ooaximum  shock  is  given 
when  the  head  and  tail  of  the  Gymnolits  are  in  contact  with 
different  points  in  the  surface  of  some  other  animal.  CymnUut 
eUariais  attains  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thigh,  and  frequents  the  mushes  of  Braxil  and  the  Guianas, 
where  it  Is  regaided  with  terror,  owing  to  the  formidable  electrical 
apparatus  with  which  it  is  provided.  When  this  natural  battery 
is  discharged  hi  a  favourable  podtioa,  it  is  sufficiently  powerftd 
to  stun  the  largest  animal;  anid  according  to  A.  von  Humboldt, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  certain  roads 
pasdng  through  the  pools  frequented  by  the  dectric  eels.  These 
fish  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who,  before  attempting  to  capture 
them,  seek  to  exhaust  their  dectrical  power  by  drhang  horses 
into  the  ponds.  By  repeated  discharges  upon  these  they 
gradually  expend  this  marvellous  force;  after  which,  being 
defenceless,  they  become  timid,  and  approach  the  edge  for 
shdter,  when  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  harpoon.  It  is  only 
after  long  rest  and  abundance  of  food  that  the  fish  is  able  to 
resume  the  use  of  its  subtle  weapon.  Humboldt's  description  of 
this  method  of  capturing  the  fish  has  not,  however,  been  verified 
by  recent  travellers. 

BbBCTRICITY.  This  article  is  devoted  to  a  general  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  development  of  electrical  knowledge  on  both 
the  theoieticd  and  the  practical  ddes.  The  two  great  branches 
of  electrical  theory  which  concern  the  phenomena  of  dectridty 
at  rest,  or  **  frictioaal  **  or  "  sUUc  '*  dectridty,  and  of  dectridty 
in  motion,  or  electric  currents,  are  treated  in  two  separate 
.articles,  ELECTtosxATics  and  ELECTKOKiNEtics.  The  pheno- 
mena attendant  on  the  passage  of  dectridty  through  solids, 
through  liquids  and  through  gases,  are  described  in  the  artide 
Conduction,  Electric,  and  also  Electrolysis,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  electrical  vibrations  in  Electric  Waves.  The  inter- 
connexion of  magnetism  (which  has  an  article  to  ftsdf)  and 
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dectridty  is  discuwcd  in  ELEcntOKAGMZiisii,  and  these  msni- 
festatlons  in  nature  in  Atmospheric  Electsicxty;  Aukoka 
PoiAUS  and  Magnetism,  Teesestkial.  Tlie  general  principles 
of  electrical  engineering  will  be  found  in  EixcTuaTY  Supply, 
and  further  details  respecting  the  generation  and  use  of  electrical 
power  are  given  in  such  articles  as  Dynamo;  Motoes,  Electkxc; 

TltANSFORMEES;       ACCUMVLATOE,*        POWEE        TEANSMISSION: 

Electric;  Tbachon;  Lxchiing:  Electric;  Electeochemistev 
and  EixcTEOMETALLUECY.  The  prind|>ln  of  telegraphy  (Und, 
submarine  and  wireless)  and  of  telephony  are  discussed  in  the 
articles  Telegeapb  and  Telephone,  and  various  electrical 
instruments  are  treated  in  separate  articles  such  as  Ampbee 
meteb;  Electsometee;  Galvamomztee;  Volxmztse; 
Wheatstone'8  Bedce;  Poienhomsise;  Meize.  Elecisxc; 
Electeophoeus;  Leyden  Jae;  && 

The  term  "  tHedndtf  **  is  applied  to  denote  the  physical 
agency  which  exhibits  itself  by  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
when  particular  substances  are  rubbed  or  heated,  also  in  certain 
chemical  and  physiological  actions  and  in  connexion  with  moving 
magnets  and  metallic  circuits.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
word  eUciricaf  first  used  by  William  Gilbert  (1544-1603)  in  his 
qK>ch-iBaking  treatise  De  mapute,  n$agnd4cuque  corporilms, 
€t  dt  magno  magH€te  tdlure,  published  in  z6oo/  to  denote 
substances  which  possess  a  aiinilar  property  to  amber  (  *  deetntm, 
from  ^Xttrpor)  of  attracting  light  objects  when  rubbed.  Hence 
the  phenomena  came  to  be  collectively  called  electrical,  a  term 
first  used  by  William  Barlowe,  archdeacon  of  Sslisbuxy,  in  i6i3» 
and  the  study  of  them,  electrical  science. 

EisUmcal  Sketch, 

Gilbert  was  the  first  to  conduct  ^stematic  scientific  experi- 
ments on  electrical  phenomena.  Prior  to  his  date  the  scanty 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  and  enjoyed  in  the  middle 
ages  began  and  ended  with  facts  said  to  have  been  familiar  ia 
Thales  of  Miletus  (600  b.c.)  and  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(32 z  B.C.)  and  Pliny  (a.o.  70),  namely,  that  amber,  jet  and  one 
or  two  other  substances  possessed  the  power,  when  rubbed,  of 
attracting  fragments  of  straw,  leaves  or  feathers.  Starting  with 
careful  and  accurate  observations  on  facts  concerning  the 
mysterious  properties  of  amber  and  the  lodestone,  Gilbert  laid 
the  foundations  of  modem  electric  and  magnetic  science  on  the 
true  experimental  and  inducdve  basis.  The  subsequent  history 
of  electricity  may  be  divided  into  four  wdl-marked  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  the  date  of  publication  of  Gilbert's  great 
treatise  in  1600  to  the  invention  by  Volu  of  the  voltaic  pile  and 
the  first  production  of  the  electric  current  in  1799.  The  second 
dates  from  Volta's  discovery  to  the  discovery  by  Faraday  in 
183  X  of  the  induction  of  electric  currents  and  the  creation  of 
currents  by  the  motion  of  conductors  in  magnetic  fields,  which 
initiated  the  era  of  modem  electrotechnics.  The  third  covers 
the  period  between  183 1  and  Clerk  Maxwdl's  enunciation  of  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  in  1865  and  the  invention  of  the 
self-exciting  dynamo,  which  marks  another  great  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  subject;  and  the  fourth  comprises  the  modem 
development  of  electric  theory  and  of  absolute  quantitative 
measurements,  and  above  all,  of  the  applications  of  this  knowledge 
in  electrical  engineering.  We  shall  sketch  briefly  the  historical 
progress  during  these  various  stages,  and  also  the  growth  of 
electrical  theories  of  electricity  during  that  time. 

First  PERiOD.--GUbert  was  probably  led  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  the  attraction  of  iron  by  the  lodettoae  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conversion  to  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  thence  proceeded  to  study  the  attractions  produced 
by  amber.  An  account  of  his  electrical  discoveries  is  given  in 
the  De  magnete,  lib.  ii.  cap.  s.*    He  invented  the  terswium  or 

>  Gilbert's  work.  On  the  Magnet,  Magnetic  Bodies  and  the  Great 
Magnet,  the  Earth,  has  been  translated  from  the  rare  fdio  Latin 
edition  of  1600,  but  otherwise  reproduced  in  its  original  form  by  the 
chief  members  of  the  Gilbert  Club  of  England,  with  a  series  of  valu- 
able notes  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Thompson  (London,  1900).  See  also  The 
Etedridan^  February  21,  1903. 

» See  r**  InidUaual  Rise  in  Electricity,  ch.  x.,  by  Park  Benjamin 
(London.  1895). 


electrical  needle  and  proved  that  innumerable  bodies  he  called 
dectrica^  when  rubbed,  can  attract  the  needle  of  the  versorium 
(see  Elecieoscope).  Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facu  and 
gave  an  account  of  them  in  his  bode,  The  Origin  af  Electricity, 
He  showed  that  the  attraction  between  the  nibbed  body  and 
the  test  object  is  mutuai  Otto  von  Guericke  (i6oa-z686)  con- 
stracted  the  first  electrical  marhinf  with  a  zevolving  ball  of 
sulphur  (see  Electrical  Machine),  and  noticed  that  light 
objects  were  lepdled  after  being  attracted  by  exdted  electrics. 
Sir  Isaac  Newtcm  substituted  a  ball  of  glass  for  sulphur  in  the 
electrical  machine  and  made  other  not  unimportant  additions 
to  electrical  knowledge.  Francis  Hawksbee  (d.  Z7Z3)  pubhsbed 
in  his  book  PhytiethMechanical  Experiments  ( z  709) ,  and  in  several 
Memoirs  in  the  PttU,  Trans,  about  1707,  the  resultsof  his  electrical 
inquiries.  He  showed  that  light  was  produced  when  mercury 
was  shaken  up  in  a  glass  tube  exhausted  of  its  air.  Dr  Wall 
observed  the  spark  and  crackling  sound  when  warm  amber  was 
mbbed,  and  compared  them  with  thunder  and  lightnizig  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1708,  26,  p.  69).  Stephen  Gray  (i696'i736)  noticed  in 
Z730  that  electricity  could  be  exdted  by  the  friction  of  hair,  silk, 
wool,  paper  and  other  bodies.  In  z  739  Gray  made  the  important 
discovery  that  some  bodies  were  conductors  and  others  noii* 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  conjunction  with  his  ftiend 
Granville  Wheeler  (d.  1770),  he  conv^ed  the  electricity  from 
robbed  glass,  a  distance  of  886  ft.,  along  a  string  supported  on 
silk  threads  (Phil.  Trans.,  I735'Z736,  39,  pp.  z6,  z66  and  40b). 
Jean  Th^hile  Dessguliers  (Z683-Z744)  announced  soon  after 
that  dectrics  were  non-conductors,  and  conductors  were  non- 
electrics.  C.  F.  de  C  du  Fay  (z699~z739)  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  electricity  is  of  two  kinds,  vitreous  and  resiiK>us 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1733,  38,  p.  263),  the  first  being  produced  when 
glass,  crystal,  &c.  are  rubbed  with  silk,  and  the  second  when 
resin,  amber,  silk  or  paper,  &c  are  exdted  by  friction  with 
flanneL  He  also  discoveied  that  a  body  charged  with  positive 
or  negative  electridty  repels  a  body  free  to  move  when  the 
latter  is  charged  with  electridty  of  like  s^  but  attracts  it  if 
it  is  chuged  with  electridty  of  i^posite  sign,  «.e.  positive  repeb 
positive  and  negative  repels  negative,  but  positive  attracts 
negative.  It  is  to  du  Fay  also  that  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  electrics  and  non-electrics.  He  showed 
that  all  subsunces  could  be  dectrified  by  friction,  but  that 
to  electrify  conductors  they  must  be  izisulated  or  supported 
on  non-conductors.  Various  improvements  were  made  in  the 
electrical  machine,  and  thereby  experimentalists  were  provided 
with  the  means  of  geneiating  strong  electrification;  C.  F. 
Ludolff  (1707-Z763)  of  Berlin  in  1744  succeeded  in  iffniting  ether 
with  the  dectric  spark  (Phil.  Trans.,  1744, 43,  p.  Z67). 

For  a  very  full  list  of  the  papers  and  works  of  these  early  dectrical 
philosophers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  biblionaphy  on  Electridty 
m  Dr  Thomas  Young's  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  11.  p.  4Z5. 

In  z  745  the  important  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar  or  condenser 
was  made  by  E.  G.  von  Kldst  of  Kammin,  and  almost  simtiltaner 
ously  by  Cunaeus  and  Pieter  van  Musschenbroek  (z69a'Z76zj 
of  Ldden  (see  Leyden  Jar).  Sir  William  Watson  (Z7ZS-Z787) 
in  England  first  observed  the  flash  of  light  when  a  Leyden  jar 
is  discharged,  and  he  and  Dr  John  Bevis  (Z695-Z771)  suggested 
coating  the  jar  inside  and  outside  with  tinfoil.  Watson  carried 
out  elaborate  experiments  to  disrover  how  far  the  dectric 
discharge  of  the  jar  could  be  conveyed  along  metallic  wires  and 
was  able  to  accomplish  it  for  a  distance  of  2  m.,  making 
the  important  observation  that  the  electridty  appMied  to  be 
transmitted  instantaneously. 

Franklin's  Researches. — Benjamin  Franklin  (Z706-Z790)  was 
4>ne  of  the  great  pioneers  of  dectrical  sdence,  and  made  the  ever* 
memorable  experimental  identification  of  lightning  and  dectric 
spark.  He  argued  that  electridty  is  not  created  by  friction,  but 
merely  collected  from  its  state  of  diffusion  through  other  matter 
by  which  it  is  attracted.  He  asserted  that  the  glass  globe,  when 
rubbed,  attracted  the  electrical  fire,  and  took  it  from  the  robber, 
the  same  globe  being  disposed,  when  the  friction  ceases,  to  give 
out  its  electridty  to  any  body  which  has  less.  In  the  case  of  the 
1  charged  Leyden  jar,  he  asserted  that  the  inner  coating  of  tinfoO 
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had  received  more  than  its  ordhuiy  quantity  of  electricity,  and 
was  therefore  electrified  positively,  or  plus,  while  the  outer 
coating  of  tinfoil  having  had  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity 
diminished,  was  electrified  negatively,  or  minus.  Hence  the 
cause  of  the  shock  and  spark  when  the  jar  is  discharged,  or 
when  the  superabundant  or  plus  ekctridty  of  the  inside  is 
transferred  by  a  conducting  body  to  the  defective  or  minus 
dcciricity  of  the  outside.  This  theory  of  the  Leyden  phial 
Franklin  sui^wrted  vciy  ingeniously  by  lowing  that  the  outside 
and  the  inside  coatmg  possessed  electricities  of  opposite  sign,  and 
that,  in  charging  it,  exactly  as  much  electricity  is  added  qn  one 
side  as  is  subtracted  from  the  other.  The  abundant  disclu^ge  of 
electricily  by  points  was  observed  by  Franklin  is  his  earliest 
experiments,  and  also  tl*  power-of  points  to  conduct  it  copiously 
from  an  electrified  body.  Hence  he  was  furnished  with  a  simple 
method  of  collecting  dectridty  from  other  Itodies,  and  be  was 
enabled  to  perform  those  remarkable  experiments  which  are 
chiefly  connected  with  his  name.  Hawksbee,  Wall  and  J.  A. 
Nollet  (1700-1770)  had  successively  suggested  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  the  electric  spark,  and  of  thunder  and  the  snap 
of  the  spark.-  Previously  to  the  year  1750,  Franklin  drew  up  a 
statement,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  general  phenomena 
and  effects  which  were  produced  by  electricity  had  their  counter- 
parts in  Ugbtning  After  waiting  some  time  for  the  erection  of 
a  spire  at  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  which  he  hqsed  to  bring 
down  the  electricity  of  a  thunderstorm,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  sending  up  a  kite  among  thunder^douds.  With  this  view  he 
made  a  small  cross  of  two  small  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms 
being  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of  a  large 
tfaza  silk  handkerchief  when  extended.  The  comers  of  the- 
handkerdiief  were  tied  to  the  extremities  of  the  cross,  and  when 
the  body  of  the  kite  was  thus  formed,  a  tail,  loop  and  string  were 
added  to  it,  The  body  was  made  of  silk  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
violence  and  wet  of  a  thunderstorm.  A  very  sharp  pointed  wire 
was  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  upright  stick  of  the  cross,  so  as  to  rise  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  wood.  A  silk  ribbon  was  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  twine  next  the  hand,  and  a  key  suspended  at  the  junction 
of  the  twine  and  silk.  In  company  with  iiis  son,  Franklin  raised 
the  kite  like  a  common  one,  in  the  first  thunderstorm,  ^i^uch 
ba|q>ened  in  the  m<mth  of  June  2752.  To  keep  the  silk  ribbon 
dry,  he  stood  within  a  door,  taking  care  that  the  Iwine  did  not 
touch  the  frame  of  the  door;  and  when  the  thttnder<Iouda  came 
over  the  kite  he  watched  the  state  of  the  string.  A  doud  passed 
without  any  dectrical  indications,  and  he  began  to  despair  of 
siirrew,  At  last,  however,  he  saw  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine 
standing  out  every  way,  and  he  found  them  to  be  attracted  by 
the  apimndi  of  hb  linger.  The  suspended  key  gave  a  spark  on 
the  application  of  his  knuckle,  and  when  the  string  had  become 
wet  with  the  rain  the  dectridty  became  abundant.  A  i«yden 
jar  was  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the  electric  fire  thus  obtained 
^rits  were  inflamed,  and  many  other  experiments  performed 
which  had  been  formerly  made  by  exdted  electrics^  In  subse- 
quent trials  with  another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  clouds 
were  sometimes  positivdy  and  sometimes  ncgativdy  electrified, 
and  so  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of  lightning  and 
dectridty.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the  electric  fire 
from  the  clouds,  Franklin  ooncdved  the  idea  of  protecting 
buildinp  from  hghtning  by  erecting  on  thdr  highest  parts  pointed 
iron  wires  or  conductors  communicating  with  the  ground.  The 
dectridty  of  a  hovering  or  a  passing  doud  would  thus  be  cacried 
off  slowly  and  silently;  and  if  the  doud  was  highly  charged,  the 
lightning  would  strike  in  preference  the  devated  conductors.^ 
The  most  important  of  Franklin's  dectrical  writings  are  liis 
ExptrimetUs  and  Obsenatunu  on  EhctricUy  wtade  at  PhUaddpkia, 
x7$i'i7S4;  his  Letters  an  EUctrkity^  and  various  memoifs  and 
letters  in  the  Pkil.  Trans  from  1756  to  1760. 
About  tjic  same  time  that  Fninkh'n  was  making  his  kite 

>  See  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  "  Liditning.  Lightning  Conductors  and 
Lightning  Protccton."  Jomm  Jnsl.  EUc.  Eng,  (1889),  18,  p.  a86.  and 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  same  volume;  alio  the  book 
by  the  same  author  on  Ltgktnini  Conductors  and  lAghknnt  Cnards 
(pmdon,  1893). 


experiment  in  America,  T.  F  Dalibard  (1703-1779)  «nd  others  in 
France  had  erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Marli,  and  obtained  results 
agreeing  with  those  of  Franklin.  Similar  investigations  were 
pursued  by  many  others,  among  whom  Father  C.  B.  Beccaria 
(1716-1781)  deserves  eq>ecial  mention.  John  Canton  (X71&- 
1772)  made  the  important  contribution  to  knowledge  that 
dectridty  of  dther  sign  could  be  produced  on  nearly  any  body  by 
friction  with  appropriate  substances,  and  that  a  rod  of  glass 
roughened  on  one  half  was  exdted  negativdy  in  the  rough  part 
and  positivdy  in  the  smooth  part  by  friction  with  the  same  rubber. 
Canton  first  suggested  the  use  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin 
for  use  with  glass  cylinder  dectrical  machines  to  improve  their 
action.  His  most  important  discovery,  however,  was  that  of 
dectrostadc  induction,  the  lact  that  one  dectrified  body  can 
produce  charges  of  dectridty  upon  another  insulated  body,  and 
that  when  this  last  is  touched  it  is  left  electrified  with  a  charge  of 
opposite  sign  to  that  of  the  inducing  charge  (PJtil,  Trans.,  1753- 
X  754)'  We  shall  make  mention  lower  down  of  Canton's  contribu- 
tions to  dectrical  theory.  Robert  Symmer  (d.  1 763)  showed  that 
quite  small  differences  determined  the  sign  of  the  electrification 
that  was  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  bodies  one  against  the 
other.  Thus  wearing  a  black  and  a  white  silk  stocking  one  over  the 
other,  he  found  they  were  electrified  oppositdy  when  rubbed  and 
drawn  off,  and  that  such  a  rubbed  silk  stocking  when  deposited  in 
a  Leyden  jar  gave  up  its  electrification  to  the  jar  {Pkil.  Trans., 
1759)-  Ebenezer  Kinnersley  (171X-X778)  of  Philadelphia  made 
useful  observations  on  the  elongation  and  fusion  of  iron  wires 
by  dectrical  discharges  ( Phil.  Trans.,  1 763).  A  contemporary  of 
Canton  and  co-discoverer  with  him  of  the  facts  of  dectrostatic 
induction  was  the  Swede,  Johann  Karl  Wilcke  (i  732-1796),  then 
resident  in  Germany,  who  in  1762  published  an  account  of 
experiments  in  which  a  metal  plate  held  above  the  upper  surface 
of  a  glass  table  was  subjected  (o  the  action  of  a  charge  on  an 
dectrified  metal  plate  held  below  the  glass  (Kon.  Sckwedischt 
Akad.  Abhandl.,  1762,  34,  p.  2x3). 

Pyro-^tectricity.—The  subject  of  pjrro-dcctridty,  or  the  power 
possessed  by  some  minerals  of  becoming  electrified  when  merely 
heated,  and  of  exhibiting  positive  and  negative  dectridty,  now 
began  to  attraa  notice.  It  is  possible  that  the  lyncurinm  of 
the  andents,  which  according  to  Theophrastus  attracted  light 
bodies,  was  tourmaline,  a  mineral  found  in  Ceylon,  which  had 
been  christened  by  the  Dutch  with  the  name  of  aschtntrikker,  or 
the  attractor  of  ashes.  In  17x7  Louis  L^meiy  exhibited  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  stone  from  Ce^on  which  attracted 
light  bodies;  and  Linnaeus  in  mentioning  his  experiments 
gives  the  stone  the  name  of  lapis  eUdricus.  Giovanni  Caraffa, 
duca  di  Noja  (17x5-1768),  was  led  in  1758  to  purchase  some  of 
the  stones  odled  tourmaline  in  Holland,  and,  assisted  l^  L.  J.  M. 
Daubenton  and  Michd  Adanson,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  them,  a  description  of  whidi  he  gave  in  a  ktter  to  G.  L.  L. 
Buffon  in  1759.  The  subject,  however,  had  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  German  philosopher,  F.  U.  T.  Aepinus,  who 
published  an  account  of  them  in  2756.  Hitherto  nothing  had 
been  said  respecting  the  necessity  of  heat  to  exdte  the  tourmaline; 
but  it  was  ^own  by  Aepinus  that  a  temperature  between  99}* 
and  312^  Fahr.  was  requisite  for  the  dcvdopment  of  its  attractive 
powers.  Benjamin  Wilson  {PkU.  Trans.,  1 763,  &c),  J.  Priestley, 
and  Canton  continued  the  investigation,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
the  Abb6  Hatty  to  throw  a  dear  light  on  this  curious  branch 
of  the  sdence  (Traiti  de  miniralogie,  x8ox).  He  found  that  the 
dectridty  of  the  tourmaline  decreased  rapidly  from  the  summits 
or  poles  towards  the  middle  of  the  crystal,  where  it  was  imper- 
ceptible; and  he  discovered  that  if  a  tourmaline  is  broken  into 
any  number  of  fragments,  each  fragment,  when  exdted,  has 
two  opposite  poles.  Hatty  discovered  the  same  property  in  the 
Siberian  and  Brazih'an  topaz,  borate  of  magnesia,  mesotype, 
prehnite,  sphene  and  calamine.  He  also  found  that  the  polarity 
which  minerals  receive  from  heat  has  a  relation  to  the  secondary 
forms  of  their  crystals — ^the  tourmaline,  for  example,  having 
its  resinous  pole  at  the  summit  of  the  crystal  which  has  three 
faces.  In  the  other  pyro-dectric  crystals  above  mcntione<i 
Hatty  detected  the  same  deviation  from  the  rules  of  symmetry 
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In  their  secondary  ctysUls  which  occurs  in  tourmaline.    C.  P. 

Brard   (178^x838)   discovered   that   pyro-electridty   was  a 

property  of  aadnite;  and  it  was  afterwards  detected  in  other 

minerals.    In  repeating  and  extending  the  experiments  of  Hafly 

much  later,  Sir  David  Brewster  discovered  that  various  artificial 

salts  were  pyro^lectric,  and  he  mentions  the  tartrates  of  potash 

and  soda  and  tartaric  add  as  exhibiting  this  property  in  a  veiy 

strong  degree.    He  also  made  many  experiments  with  the 

tourmaline  when  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  reduced  to  the  finest 

powder,  in  which  state  each  particle  preserved  its  pyro<electridty, 

and  he  showed  that  scolezite  and  mesoUte,  even  when  deprived 

of  their  water  of  crystallization  and  reduced  to  powder,  retain 

their  property  of  becoming  dectrical  by  heat.    When  this  white 

powder  is  heated  and  stirred  about  by  any  substance  whatever, 

it  collects  in  masses  like  new-fallen  snow,  and  adheres  to  the 

body  with  which  it  is  stirred. 

For  Sir  David  Brewstcr^t  work  on  pyro-electncity,  see  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc  Edin.,  r845,  also  PkiL  Map,  Dec.  i8a7.  The  reader  will  also 
find  a  full  discussion  on  the  subject  b  the  Treatise  ou  EUdHcity,  by 
A.  de  la  Kive,  translated  by  C  V.  Walker  (London.  1856),  voL  iL 
part  V.  ch.  L 

Animal  eUdricUy. — ^The  observation  that  certain  animals 
could  give  shocks  resembling  the  shock  of  a  Leydcn  jar  induced 
a  doser  examination  of  these  powers.  The  andents  were 
acquainted  with  the  benumbing  power  of  the  torpedo-fish,  but 
it  was  not  till  1676  that  modem  naturalists  had  their  attention 
again  drawn  to  the  fact.  E.  Bancroft  was  the  first  peison  who 
distinctly  suspected  that  the  effects  of  the  torpedo  were  electrical. 
Ia  X773  John  Walsh  (d.  1705)  and  Jan  Ingenhousz  (1730-1799) 
proved  by  many  curious  experiments  that  the  shock  of  the 
torpedo  was  an  electrical  one  (Phil.  Trans.,  x 773-1775),  and 
John  Hunter  {id.  1773,  1775)  examined  and  described  the 
an-^omical  structure  of  its  dectrical  organs.  A.  von  Humboldt 
and  Gay-Lussac  {Ann.  Chim.,  1805),  and  Etieime  Gcoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  (Cilb.  Ann.,  1803)  pursued  the  subject  with  success; 
and  Henry  Cavendish  {Phil.  Trans.t  1776)  constructed  an 
artificial  torpedo,  by  which  he  imitated  the  actions  of  the  living 
animat  The  subject  was  also  investigated  (Phil,  Trans.,  1812, 
1817)  by  Dr  T.  J.  Todd  (1789-1840),  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
{id,  X839),  John  Davy  {id,  1832,  1834,  1841)  and  Faraday 
(Exp,  Res.,  voL  ii.).  The  power  of  giving  electric  shocks  has 
been  discovered  also  in  the  Gymnotus  eUUricus  (dectric  eel), 
the  Ualapierunu  dedricus,  the  Trichiurus  dectricus,  and  the 
Telraodon  eUciricus.  The  most  interesting  and  the  best  known 
of  these  singular  fishes  is  the  Gymnolus  or  Surinam  ed.  Hum- 
boldt gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  combats  which  are 
carried  on  in  South  America  between  the  gyxnnoti  and  the  wild 
horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Calabozo. 

Cavendishes  Researches. — ^The  work  of  Henry  Cavendish  (x73x~ 
x8io)  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  electrical  investi- 
gators. A  considerable  part  of  Cavendish's  work  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  1879  ^^^  placed  in  an  easily  accessible  form 
by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  edited  the  original  manuscripts 
in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.'  Amongst  Caven- 
dish's important  contributions  were  his  exact  measurements  of 
electrical  capadty.  The  leading  idea  which  distinguishes  his 
work  from  that  of  his  predecessors  was  his  use  of  the  phrase 
"degree  of  electrification"  with  a  dear  sdentific  de&ition 
which  shows  it  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  modem  term 
"dectric  potential"  Cavendish  compared  the  capadty  of 
different  bodies  with  those  of  conducting  spheres  of  known 
diameter  and  sutes  these  capadties  in  "globular  inches,"  a 
globular  inch  being  the  capadty  of  a  sphere  1  in.  in  diameter. 
Hence  his  measurements  are  all  <Urectly  comparable  with  modem 
electrostatic  measurements  in  which  the  unit  of  capadty  is  that 
of  a  sphere  x  centimetre  in  radius.  Cavendish  measured  the 
capadty  of  disks  and  condensers  of  various  forms,  and  proved 
that  the  capadty  of  a  Leyden  pane  is  proportional  to  the  surface 
of  the  tinfoil  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  of  the  gjoss.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject  he  antidpaied  one  of  Faraday's 
^Tke  Electrical  Researches  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish  1771- 

i^i^k^^JJ**^.*'?"*  ^^  original  manuscripu  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 
F.R.S.  (Cambridge.  1879).  y       r  ^ 


greatest  disooveiies,  namely,  the  effect  of  the  dielectric  or  in- 
sulator upon  the  capadty  of  a  condenser  formed  with  it,  in  other 
words,  made  the  discovery  of  specific  inductive  capadty  (see 
Electrical  Researches,  p.  183).    He  made  many  measurements 
of  the  electric  conductivity  of  different  solids  and  liquids,  by 
comparing  the  intensity  of  the  electric  shock  taken  through  his 
body  and  various  conductors.    He  seems  in  this  way  to  have 
educated  in  himself  a  very  precise  *'  elearical  sense,"  making 
use  of  his  own  nervous  system  as  a  kind  of  physiological  galvano- 
meter.   One  of  the  most  important  investigations  he  made  in 
this  way  was  to  find  out,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  what  power  of  the 
velodty  the  resistance  is  proportional  to."    Cavendish  meant 
by  the  term  "  vdodty  "  what  we  now  call  the  current,  and 
by  **  resistance,"  the  dectromotive  force  which  mflm>min«  the 
current.    By  various  experiments  with  liquids  in  tubes  be  found 
this  power  was  nearly  unity.    This  result  thus  obtained  by 
Cavendish  in  January  X78X,  that  the  current  varies  in  direa 
proportion  to  the  electromotive  force,  was  really  an  anticipation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  electric  flow,  discovered  independently 
by  G.  S.  Ohm  in  X827,  and  since  known  as  Ohm's  Law.  Cavendish 
also  enunciated  in  1776  all  the  laws  of  division  of  electric  current 
between  circuits  in  paralld,  although  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  first  given  by  Sir  C-  Wheatstone.    Another  of  his. 
great  investigations  was  the  determination  of  the  law  according 
to  which  electric  force  varies  with  the  distance.    Surting  from 
the  fact  that  if  an  dectrified  globe,  placed  within  two  hemi- 
spheres which  fit  over  it  without  touching,  is  brought  in  contaa 
with  these  hemispheres,  it  gives  up  the  whole  of  iu  charge  to 
them— in  other  words,  that  the  charge  on  an  elearified  body  is 
wholly  on  the  suxisGe — ^he  was  able  to  deduce  by  most  ingenious 
reasoning  the  law  that  electric  force  varies  inversdy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.    The  accuracy  of  his  measurement,  by 
which  he  esubllsbed  within  a%  the  above  law,  was  only  limited 
by  the  sensibility,  or  rather  insensibility,  of  the  pith  ball  ekctio- 
metcr,  which  was  his  only  means  of  detecting  the  elearic  chaige.* 
In  the  accuracy  of  his  quantitative  measurements  and  the  range 
of  his  researches  and  his  combination  of  mayhftnattcal  and 
physical  knowledge.  Cavendish  may  not  inaptly  be  described 
as  the  Kdvln  of  the  x8th  centuxy.    Nothing  but  his  auious  inr 
difference  to  the  publication  of  his  work  prevented  hks  from 
securing  earlier  recognition  for  it. 

CauhnUfs  Warh.-<Umtmpamy  with  Cavendish  was  C  A. 
Coulomb  (1736-1806),  who  in  France  addressed  himself  to  the 
same  kind  of  exact  quantiutive  work  as  Cavendish  in  England. 
Coulomb  has  nuule  his  name  for  ever  famous  by  his  invention 
and  application  of  his  torsion  balance  to  the  experimental 
verification  of  the  fundamental  law  of' dectric  attraction,  in 
which,  however,  he  w?s  antldpated  by  Cavendish,  namdy, 
that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  sinaO  dectrified  spherical 
bodies  varies  as  the  product  of  their  charges  and  inversdy  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  their  centres.  Coulomb's  work  received 
better  publication  than  Cavendish's  at  the  time  of  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  provided  a  basis  on  which  mathematicians  could 
operate.  Accordingly  the  close  of  the  x8th  century  drew  into 
the  arena  of  electriod  investigation  on  its  mathematical  side 
P.  S.  Laplace,  J.  B.  Blot,  and  above  all,  S.  D.  PoissOn.  Adopting 
the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  Coulomb  investigated  experimenuUy 
and  theoretically  the  distribution  of  electridty  on  the  surface 
of  bodies  by  means  of  his  proof  plane.  He  detennined  the  law 
of  distribution  between  two  conducting  bodies  in  contact;  and 
measured  with  his  proof  plane  the  density  of  the  dectridty 
at  different  points  of  two  spheres  in  contact,  and  enundated 
an  important  Uw.  He  ascertained  the  distribution  of  dectridty 
among  several  spheres  (whether  equal  or  unequal)  placed  in 
contact  in  a  straight  line;  and  he  measured  the  distribution  of 

*  In  1878  Qerk  Maxwell  repeated  Cavendish's  experimenu  with 
improved  apparatus  and  the  emptoyment  of  a  Kelvin  quadrant 
dectrometer  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  absence  of  diarge  on  the 
inner  conductor  after  It  had  been  connected  to  the  outer  case,  and 
was  thus  able  to  show  that  if  the  law  of  electric  attractfam  varies 
inversdy  as  the  ifth  power  of  the  distance,  then  the  exponent  n 

musthavcavaliieofa*jrxisi-  SeeCavendish's £lNirKnlJ&MaM*M 
p.  4x9. 
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dectiidty  <m  the  surf«ce  of  a  cylinder,  and  its  distribution 
between  a  sphere  and  cylinder  of  different  lengths  but  of  the 
sane  diameter.  His  experiments  on  the  dissipation  of  electricity 
possess  also  a  high  valu&  He  found  that  the  momentary 
dissipation  was  proportional  to  the  degree  of  ekctrilication  at 
the  time,  and  that,  when  the  charge  was  moderate,  iu  dissipation 
was  not  altered  in  bodies  of  different  kinds  or  shapes.  The 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  'produce 
any  sensible  change;  but  he  concluded  that  the  dissipation  was 
nearly  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  air.'  In  examining  the  dissipation  which  takes  place  along 
imperfectly  insularing  substances,  he  found  that  a  thread  of 
gum-lac  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  insulators;  that  it  ii»ulatcd 
ten  times  as  well  as  a  dry  silk  thread;  and  that  a  silk  thread 
covered  with  fine  sealing-wax  insulated  as  powerfully  as  gum-lac 
when  it  had  four  times  its  length.  He  found  also  that  the 
dissipation  of  dectriaty  along  insulators  was  chiefly  owing  to 
adhering  moisture,  but  in  Anne  measure  also  to  a  sU^t  conduct- 
ing pofwer.  For  his  memoin  see  J/Aw.  de  matk,  ti  pkys.  de 
Vacii,  de  sc.,  1785,  &c. 

Second  Pkuoo  — We  now  enter  upon  the  second  period  of 
declrlcal  research  inaugurated  by  the  epoch-making  discovery 
of  Alessandro  Volta  (1745-1827).  L.  Galvani  had  made  in 
1790  his  historic  <4)scrvations  on  the  muscular  contraction 
produced  in  the  bodies  of  recently  killed  frogs  when  an  electrical 
marhine  was  being  worked  in  the  same  room,  and  described 
them  in  1791  (De  virihus  dedricUaiis  in  motu  mnseviaH  commcn- 
SarinSt  Bologna,  1791).  Vdta  followed  up  these  observations 
with  nre  philosophic  insight  and  experimental  skill.  He  showed 
that  all  conductors  liquid  and  solid  might  be  divided  into  two 
dasses  which  he  called  respectively  conductors  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  class,  the  first  embradng  metals  and  carbon  in  its 
conducting  form,  and  the  second  class,  water,  aqueous  solutions 
of  various  kinds,  and  generally  those  now  called  electrolytes. 
In  the  esse  of  ooiidactors  of  the  first  dass  he  proved  by  the  use 
of  the  condensing  electroscope,  aided  probably  by  some  form 
of  roultipher  or  douUer,  that  a  difference  of  potential  (see 
Electsostatics)  was  created  by  the  mere  contact  of  two  such 
conductors,  one  of  them  being  positively  dectnfied  and  the  othri' 
negatively.  Voha  showed,  however,  that  if  a  series  of  bodies  of 
the  first  dass,  such  as  disks  of  various  metals,  are  placed  in 
contact,  the  potential  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last 
is  jusi  the  same  as  if  they  are  immediatdy  in  contact.  There 
tt  no  accumulation  of  potential.  If,  however,  poirs  of  metallic 
disks,  made,  say,  of  zinc  and  copper,  are  alternated  with  disks 
of  cloth  wetted  with  a  conductor  of  the  second  class,  such,  for 
instance,  as  dilute  acid  or  any  electrolyte,  then  the  effect  of  the 
feeble  potential  difference  between  one  pair  of  copper  and  sine 
disks  is  added  to  that  of  the  potential  difference  between  the 
next  pair,  and  thus  by  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  pairs  any 
required  difference  of  potential  can  be  acciumdated. 

The  VMlau  PtU  —This  led  him  about  179^  to  devise  his  famous 
voltaic  pile  consisting  of  disks  of  copper  and  sine  or  Other  metals 
with  wet  cloth  placed  between  the  pairs.  Numerous  exsmples 
of  Volta's  original  piles  at  one  time  existed  in  Italy,  and  were 
collected  together  for  an  exhibition  held  at  Cosm  in  1899,  but 
were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  disastrous  fire  on  the  8ih  of 
July  1899.  Volta's  description  of  his  pile  was  comnmaicated 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  on  the  aoth  of  Mareh  1800,  and  was  primed  in  the 
Phil.  Tram.,  vol.  90,  pt  1,  p.  40S'  It  was  then  found  that  when 
the  end  plates  of  Volta's  pUe  were  connected  to  an  electroscope 
the  leaves  diverged  either  with  positive  or  negative  elearidty. 
Volta  also  gave  his  pile  another  form,  the  cauranne  des  tastti 
(crown  of  cups),  in  which  connected  strips  of  copper  and  zinc 
were  used  to  bridge  between  cups  of  water  or  dilute  add.  Volta 
then  proved  that  all  metals  could  be  arranged  in  an  electromotive 

^  Modem  researches  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  charge  is  in  fact 
dependent  upon  the  iontxation  of  the  air,  and  that,  provided  the 
atmoepherir  moisture  is  prevented  from  condensing  on  the  InsulaiinK 
supports,  water  vapour  m  the  air  does  not  fer  m  ocMow  on  it  con- 
ductance for  eiectrKity. 


series  sach  that  each  became  positive  when  placed  in  contact 
with  the  one  next  bek>w  it  in  the  series.  The  origin  of  the 
electromotive  force  in  the  pQe  has  been  much  discussed,  and 
Volta's  discoveries  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  historic  contro- 
versies of  sdence.  Volta  maintained  that  the  mere  contact 
of  metals  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  electrical  difference 
of  the  end  plates  of  the  pile.  The  discovery  that  chemical 
action  was  involved  in  the  process  led  to  the  advancement  of 
the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  and  this  was  strengthened  by  the 
growing  insight  into  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 
in  1851  Lord  Kdvin  (Sir  W.  Thomson),  by  the  use  of  his  then 
newly-inveated  dectrometer,  was  able  to  confirm  Volta's  obser- 
VBtlcins  on  contact  dectridty  by  irrefutable  evidence,  but  the 
contact  theory  of  the  vdtaic  pile  was  then  plsced  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  prindple  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
A.  A.  de  la  Rive  and  Faraday  were  ardent  supporters  of  the 
chemical  theory  of  the  pile,  and  even  at  the  present  time  opinions 
of  physidsts  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  entire  accordance  as  to 
the  source  of  the  electromotive  force  in  a  voltaic  couple  or  pile.' 

Improvements  in  the  form  of  the  voltaic  pile  were  almost 
immediately  made  by  W.  Cruickshank  (T745-T800),  Dr  W.  H. 
WoUaston  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  these,  together  with  other 
eminent  continental  chemists,  such  as  A.  F.  de  Fotircroy,  L.  J. 
Thteard  and  J.  W.  Ritter  (i 776-1 810),  ardently  prosecuted 
research  with  the  new  instrument.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
made  with  it  was  its  power  to  electrolyse  or  chenu'cally  decom- 
pose certain  sokitioas.  William  Nididson  (1751-1815)  and  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle  (1768-1840)  in  1800  constructed  a  pile  of 
silver  and  zinc  plates,  and  pladng  the  terminal  wires  in  water 
noticed  the  evolution  from  these  wires  of  bubbles  of  gas,  vdiidi 
they  proved  to  be  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  These  two  gases,  as 
Cavendish  and  James  Watt  had  shown  in  1784,  were  actually 
the  constituents  of  water.  Fh>m  that  date  it  was  deariy  recog- 
nized that  a  fresh  implement  of  great  power  had  been  given 
to  the  chemist.  Large  voltaic  piles  were  then  constructed  by 
Andrew  Crosse  (1784-1855)  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  improvements 
initiated  by  WolbMon  and  Robert  Hare  (1781-1858)  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1806  Davy  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  a  celebrated  paper  on  some  **  Chemical  Agendes  oif 
Electridty/'  and  after  providing  himself  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  London  with  a  battery  of  several  hundred  cells,  he  annotmccd 
in  iflo7  his  great  disooveiy  of  the  dcctrolsrtic  decompodtion  of 
the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  obtaining  therefrom  the  metak 
potassium  and  sodhira.  In  Ju^  1808  Davy  laid  a  request 
before  the  maaagers  of  the  Royal  Institution  that  they  would 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  specially  large 
voltaic  batteiy;  as  a  result  he  was  provided  with  one  of  3000 
pairs  of  plates,  and  the  first  experiment  pedormed  with  it  was 
the  production  of  the  electric  are  light  between  carbon  p(des. 
Davy  followed  up  his  initial  work  with  a  long  and  briUiant 
series  of  ekrtrochemical  investigations  described  for  the  most 
part  in  the  PhU,  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Magnetic  Action  of  Electric  Current. — Notldng  an  analogy 
between  the  polarity  of  the  voltaic  pile  and  that  of  the  magnet, 
philosophers  had  long  been  anxious  to  discover  a  relation  bet  ween 
the  two,  but  twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  invention  of  the  pile 
bdore  Hans  Christian  Oented  (1777-1851),  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  made  in  1819  the 
discovery  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  In  the  Annals  of 
Pkiiosaphy  (tSao,  16,  p.  273)  is  to  be  found  an  En^sh  trsnslation 
of  Oersted's  original  Latin  essay  (entitled  '*  Experiments  on  the 
£ffect  of  a  Current  of  Electridty  on  the  ld«gnetic  Needle  "), 
dated  the  xist  of  July  1820,  describtakg  his  discovery.  In  ft 
Oersted  describes  the  action  he  coariders  is  taking  place  around 

'  Faraday  discussed  the  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  and  arguments 
in  support  of  it  in  the  8th  and  l6th  series  of  his  ExperimenUl  Jte- 
stankei  on  Eletirkity.  De  la  Rive  reviews  the  subject  in  bis  large 
Treatiu  on  EiectrkUy  and  Magnestism,  vol.  ii.  ch.  lii.  The  writer 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  in  1874  in  a  paper  on  "  The 
Contact  Theory  of  the  Calvaoac  Cell,"  Phd.  Mag.,  1874,  47.  p  401. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  reviewed  the  whde  position  in  a  paper  ia  i88s> 
"  On  the  Scat  of  the  Electromotive  Force  ia  a  Voltaic  Cell."  Jann. 
Inst.  Eke  Eng;  1885,  14,  p.  186b  , 
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the  conductor  joining  the  estremities  of  the  pOe;  he  speaks  of 
it  as  the  electric  conflict,  and  says:  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  electric  conflia  is  not  confined  to  the  conductor,  but  is 
dispersed  pretty  widely  in  the  circumjacent  space.  We  may 
likewise  conclude  that  this  conflict  performs  circles  round  the 
wire,  for  without  this  condition  it  seems  impossible  that  one  part 
of  the  wire  when  placed  below  the  magnetic  needle  should  drive 
its  pole  to  the  east,  and  when  placed  above  it,  to  the  wesL" 
Oersted's  important  discoveiy  was  the  fact  that  when  t  wire 
joining  the  end  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  is  held  near  a  pivoted 
magnet  or  compass  needle,  the  latter  is  deflected  and  places  itself 
more  or  less  uansversdy  to  the  wire,  the  dixectioo  depending 
upon  whether  the  wire  is  above  or  below  the  needle,  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  copper  or  zinc  ends  of  the  pile  are  connected 
to  it.  It  is  dear,  moreover,  that  Oersted  clearly  recognized  the 
existence  of  what  is  now  called  the  magnetic  field  round  the 
conductor.  This  discoveiy  of  Oersted,  like  that  of  Volta,  stimu- 
lated philosophical  investigation  in  a  high  degree. 

EUxirodynoMk^.— On  the  and  of  October  1830,  A.  M.  Ampire 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an  impoitant 
memmr,*  in  which  he  summed  up  the  results  of  his  own  and 
J>.  F.  J.  Arago's  previous  investigations  in  the  new  science  of 
dearomagnctism,  and  crowned  that  labour  by  the  announcement 
of  his  great  discovery  of  the  dynamical  action  between  conductors 
conveying  the  electric  currents.  Amp^  in  this  paper  gave  an 
account  of  his  discovery  that  conductors  conveying  electric 
currents  exercise  a  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  on  one  another, 
currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  panUet  conductors 
att  racting,  and  those  in  opposite  directions  repelling.  Respecting 
this  achievement  when  developed  in  its  experimental  and 
mathematical  completeness,  Qerk  Maxwell  says  that  it  was 
**  periect  in  iorm  and  unassailable  in  accuracy."  By  a  series 
of  well<hosen  experiments  Amp&ne  established  the  laws  of  this 
mutual  action,  and  not  only  explained  observed  facts  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  mathematical  analysis,  but  predicted  others 
subsequently  experimentally  realized.  These  investigations  led 
him  to  the  announcement  of  the  fundamental  law  of  action 
between  cleibents  of  current,  or  currents  in  infinitely  short 
lengths  of  linear  conduaors,  upon  one  another  at  a  distance; 
summed  up  in  compact  expression  this  law  states  that  the  action 
is  proportional  to  the  produa  of  the  current  strengths  of  the  two 
elements,  and  the  lengths  of  the  two  elements,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  two 
elements,  and  also  directly  proportional  to  a  function  of  the  angles 
which  the  line  joining  the  elements  makes  with  the  directions 
of  the  two  elements  respectively.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  discovery  than  the  manner  in  which  Ampere 
seized  upon  the  right  due  which  enabled  him  to  disentangle  ihe 
complicated  phenomena  of  electrodynamics  and  to  deduce  them 
all  as  a  consequence  of  one  simple  fundamental  law,  which 
occupies  in  electrodynamics  the  position  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation  in  physical  astronomy. 

In  1821  Michael  Faraday  (1791-1S67),  who  was  destined 
later  on  to  do  so  much  lor  the  science  of  electridty,  discovered 
dectromagnetic  rotation,  having  succeeded  in  causing  a  wire 
conveying  a  voltaic  current  to  rotate  continuously  round  the  pole 
of  a  permanent  magnet.*  This  experiment  was  repeated  in  a 
variety  of  forms  by  A.  A.  De  la  Rive,  Peter  Barlow  (1776^1862), 
William  Ritchie  (i  790-1837),  WiUiam  Sturgeon  (i  783-^1850), 
and  others,  and  Davy  {Phil  Tram.,  1823)  showed  that  when  two 
wins  connected  with  the  pole  of  a  battery  were  dipped  into  a 
rup  of  mercury  placed  on  the  pole  of  a  poweriul  magnet,  the 
fluid  rotated  m  opposite  directions  about  the  two  electrodes. 

Ekctromagnftum.—'ln  1820  Arago  Linn.  CAim.  Pkys.,  1820, 
'Si  P-  94)  And  Davy  (AnnaU  of  Philosophy,  1821)  discovered 
independently  the  power  of  the  electric  current  to  magnetise 

' "  M^moiiT  sur  la  thforie  mathematique  des  ph(nomdnes  flectro- 
dynamiques,"  Mhnoirei  de  Vtrntilutt  1820,  6;  see  also  Ann.  dt 
Cktm.,  1820,  15 

'See  M  Faraday,  "On  some  new  Electro-Magnet ical  Motions 
and  on  the  Theory  of  Magnetism,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scienie, 
183a,  I  a,  p.  74:  or  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity,  vol.  iL 
p.  127. 


iron  and  steeL  T&ax  Savary  (1797-1841)  made  some  very 
curious  observations  in  1827  on  the  magnetization  of  steel 
needles  placed  at  diflercnt  distances  from  a  wire  conveying  the 
discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  (Ann.  Chim.  Pkyt.,  1827,  34)  W 
Sturgeon  in  1824  wound  a  copper  wire  round  a  bar  (^  iron  bent 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  passing  a  voltaic  current  through 
the  wire  showed  that  the  iron  became  powerftdly  magnetised 
as  l<mg  as  the  amnexi<m  with  the  pile  was  maintained  (Trans. 
Soc,  Arts,  1825).  These  researches  gave  us  the  elearomagnet, 
almost  as  potent  an  instrument  of  research  and  invention  as  the 
pile  itself  (see  ELEcnoMACNBnsM). 

Ampire  had  already  previously  shown  that  a  spiral  conduaor 
or  solenoid  when  traversed  by  an  electric  current  possesses 
magnetic  polarity,  and  that  two  such  solenoids  act  upon  one 
another  when  traversed  by  electric  currents  as  if  they  were 
magnets.  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  United  States,  first  suggested 
the  construction  of  what  were  then  caBed  intensity  dectro- 
magneu,  by  winding  upon  a  harSeshoe*idiaped  piece  of  soft 
iron  many  superimpoaed  windings  of  o^per  wire,  insulated  by 
covering  it  with  silk  or  cotton,  and  then  sending  through  the 
coils  the  current  from  a  voltaic  battery.  The  dependence  of 
the  intensity  Of  magnetiaition  on  the  strength  of  the  current  was 
subsequently  invettigated  (Pogg-  Aim.  Phys.,  1839,  47)  by 
H.  F.  E.  LeuB  (1804-1865)  and  M.  H.  von  Jacobi  (1801-1874). 
J.  P.  Joule  found  that  magnetization  did  not  increase  proponion- 
atdy  with  the  current,  but  reached  a  maTJmum  {Shirgeom't 
Annals  of  EledricUy,  1839,  4).  Further  investigations  on  this 
subject  were  carried  on  subsequently  by  W.  £.  Weber  (1804- 
1891),  J.  H.  J.  Mllller  (1809-1875),  C  J.  Dub  (1817-1873), 
G.  H.  Wiedemann  (X826-1899),  and  others,  and  in  modem  times 
by  H.  A.  Rowland  (1848-1901),  Shelford  Bidwell  (b.  1848), 
John  Hopkinson  (1849^x898),  J.  A.  Ewing  (b.  1855)  and  many 
others.  Electric  magnets  of  great  power  were  soon  constructed 
in  this  manner  by  Sturgeon.  Joule,  Henfy,.Faraday  and  Brewster. 
Oersted's  discovery  in  18x9  was  indeed  epoch-making  in  the 
degree  to  which  it  stimulated  other  research.  It  led  at  once  to 
the  construction  of  the  galvanometer  as  a  means  of  detecting 
and  measuring  the  dectric  current  in  a  conductor.  In  1820 
J.  S.  C.  Schweigger  (1779-1857)  with  his  "  multiplier  "  made 
an  advanw  upon  Oersted's  discovery,  by  winding  the  wire 
conveying  the  electric  cmnrent  many  times  round  the  pivoted 
magnetic  needle  and  thus  increasing  the  deflection;  and  L. 
Nobili  (1784-X835)  in  X825  concdved  the  ingenious  idea  of 
neutralizing  the  directive  dlfcct  of  the  earth's  magnetism  by 
employing  a  pair  of  magnetized  sted  needles  fixed  to  one  axis, 
but  with  thdr  magnetic  poles  pointing  in  opposite  directions. 
Hence  foDowed  the  asutic  multiplyifig  galvanometer. 

Ekctrodynamic  Rotation. — The  study  of  the  relation  between 
the  magnet  and  the  circuit  conveying  an  electric  current  then 
led  Arago  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  *'  magnetism  of  rotAtion." 
He  found  that  a  vibrating  magnetic  compass  needle  came  to 
rest  sooner  when  placed  over  a  plate  of  copper  than  otherwise, 
and  also  that  a  pbte  of  copper  rotating  under  a  suspended 
magnet  tended  to  drag  the  magnet  in  the  same  direction.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  Charies  Babbage,  Sir  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Peter  Barlow  and  others,  but  did  not  receive  a  final 
explanation  until  after  the  discovery  of  electromagnetic  induction 
by  Faraday  in  183  x .  Ampere's  investigations  had  led  dectridans 
to  see  that  the  force  acting  upon  a  magnetic  pole  due  to  a  current 
in  a  ndghbouring  conductor  was  such  as  to  tend  to  cause  the 
pole  to  travel  round  the  conductor.  Much  ingenuity  had, 
however,  to  be  expended  before  a  method  was  found  of  exhibiting 
such  a  rotation.  Faraday  first  succeeded  by  the  simple  but 
ingenious  device  of  using  a  Kght  magnetic  needle,  tethered 
flexibly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cup  containing  mercury  so  that  one 
pole  oi  the  magnet  was  just  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
On  bringing  down  on  to  the  mercury  surface  a  wire  conveying 
an  electric  current,  and  allowing  the  current  to  pass  through  the 
mercury  and  out  at  the  bottom,  the  magnetic  pole  at  once  began 
to  rotate  round  the  wire  (Expir  Res.,  1822,  2,  p.  148).  Faraday 
and  others  then  discovered,  as  already  mentioned,  means  to 
make  the  conductor  conveying  the  current  rotate  round  a 
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tta^netic  pole,  and  Amp^  showed  that  a  magnet  could  be  made 
to  rotate  on  its  own  axis  when  a  current  was  passed  through  it. 
The  difficulty  in  this  case  consisted  in  discovering  means  by 
whtdi  the  current  could  be  passed  through  one  half  of  the  magnet 
without  passing  it  through  the  other  half.  This,  howevCT,  was 
overcome  by  sending  the  current  out  at  the  centre  of  the  magnet 
by  means  of  a  short  length  of  wire  dipping  into  an  annular  groove 
containing  mercury.  Bariow,  Sturgeon  and  others  then  ^owod 
that  a  copper  disk  could  be  made  to  rotate  between  the  poles 
of  a  borsedioe  magnet  when  a  current  was  passed  through  the 
disk  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  disk  being  rendered 
at  the  same  time  freely  movable  by  making  a  contact  with  the 
circumference  by  means  of  a  mercury  trough.  These  experiments 
fumisbed  the  first  elementary  forms  of  electric  motor,  since  it 
was  then  seen  that  rotatory  motion  could  be  produced  in  masses 
of  metal  by  the  mutual  action  of  conductors  conveying  electric 
current  and  magnetic  fields.  By  his  discovery  of  thermo* 
electricity  in  182a  {Pou.  Ann.  Pkyi.f  6),  T.  J.  Seebeck  (i77»* 
1851)  opened  up  a  new  region  of  research  (see  Theuio-xlec- 
tucity).  James  Gumming  (1777-1861)  in  1823  {Annals  of 
Pkiioscpkyt  1823)  found  that  the  thermo-electric  series  varied 
with  the  temperature,  and  J.  C.  A.  Peltier  (i7S5''>84S)  in  1834 
discovered  that  a  current  passed  across  the  junction  of  two 
metab  either  generated  or  absorbed  heat. 

Ohm's  Law. — In  1827  Dr  C.  S.  Ohm  (1787*1854)  rendered  a 
great  service  to  electrical  science  by  his  mathematical  investiga- 
tion of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  publication  of  his  paper,  Die 
tahaniseh*  KeiU  matMtmaUsck  bearbeikl.  Before  lUs  time, 
ideas  on  the  measurable  quantities  with  which  we  are  concerned 
in  an  electric  circuit  were  extremely  vague.  Ohm  introduced 
the  clear  idci  of  current  strength  as  an  effect  produced  by 
electromotive  force  acting  as  a  cause  in  a  circuit  having  resbtance 
as  iu  quality,  and  showed  that  the  current  was  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  electromotive  force  and  inversely  as  the  resbtance. 
Ohm's  law,  as  it  b  called,  was  based  upon  an  analogy  with  the 
flow  of  beat  in  a  circuit,  discussed  by  Fourier.  Ohm  introduced 
the  definite  conception  of  the  dbtribution  along  the  circuit  of 
"  electroscopic  force  **  or  tension  {Spannung),  corresponding  to 
the  modern  term  potential.  Ohm  verified  hb  law  by  the  aid  of 
thermo-electric  piles  as  sources  of  electromotive  force,  and  Davy, 
C.  S.  M.  PouiDet  (1791-1868),  A.  C.  Becquerel  (x788>i878), 
G.  T.  Fechner  (180X-1887),  R.  H.  A.  Kohlrausch  (z8o9>i858) 
and  others  laboured  at  its  confirmation.  In  more  recent  times, 
1876,  it  was  rigorously  tested  by  G.  Chrystal  (b.  1851)  at  Clerk 
l>farweU's  instigation  (see  Brit,  Asste.  Report,  1876,  p.  36),  and 
although  at  its  original  enunciation  its  meaning  was  not  at  first 
fully  apprehended,  it  soon  took  its  place  as  the  expression  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  electrokinetics. 

Inductiom  of  EUclric  Currents. — In  1831  Faraday  began  the 
investigations  on  electromagnetic  induction  which  proved  more 
fertile  in  far-reaching  practical  consequences  than  any  of  those 
wfaidi  even  hb  genius  gave  to  the  world.  These  advances  all 
centre  round  hb  supreme  discovery  of  the  induction  of  electric 
currents.  Fully  familiar  with  the  fact  that  an  electric  charge 
upon  one  conductor  could  produce  a  diarge  of  opposite  sign 
upon  a  neighbouring  conductor,  Faraday  asked  himself  whether 
an  electric  current  passing  through  a  conductor  could  not  in  any 
like  manner  induce  an  electric  current  in  some  neighbouring 
conductor.  His  first  experiments  on  this  wbjcct  were  made  in 
the  month  of  November  1825,  but  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of 
August  1831  that  he  attained  success.  On  that  date  he  had 
provided  himself  with  an  iron  ring,  over  which  he  had  wound 
two  coib  of  insubted  copper  wire.  One  of  these  coib  was  ron* 
nected  with  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  other  with  the  galvano- 
meter. He  found  that  at  the  moment  the  current  in  the  battery 
circuit  was  started  or  stopped,  transitory  currents  appeared 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit  in  opposite  directions.  In  ten  days 
of  brilliant  investigation,  guided  by  clear  Insight  from  the  very 
first  into  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena  concerned,  he  established 
experimentally  the  fact  that  a  current  may  be  induced  in  a 
conducting  circuit  simply  by  the  variation  in  a  magnetic  field, 
the  lines  of  force  of  which  are  linked  with  that  circuit.    The 


whole  of  Faraday's  investigations  on  tfab  subject  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  single  statement  that  if  a  conducting  circuit  b  placed 
in  a  magnetic  field,  and  if  either  by  variation  of  the  field  or  by 
movement  or  variation  of  the  form  of  the  circuit  the  total 
magnetic  flux  lirtked  with  the  circuit  b  varied,  an  electromotive 
force  b  set  up  in  that  circuit  which  at  any  instant  b  measured 
by  the  rate  at  which  the  total  flux  linked  with  the  circuit  b 
changing. 

Amongst  the  memorable  achievements  of  the  ten  days  which 
Faraday  devoted  to  thb  investigation  was  the  discovery  that 
a  current  could  be  induced  in  a  conducting  wire  simply  by  moving 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet.  One  form  which  thb 
experiment  took  was  that  of  rotating  a  copper  disk  between  the 
poles  of  a  powerful  electric  magnet.  He  then  found  that  a  con- 
ductor, the  ends  of  which  were  connected  rcspeaively  with  the 
centre  and  edge  of  the  disk,  was  traversed  by  an  electric  current. 
Thb  important  fact  bid  the  foundation  for  all  subsequent 
inventions  which  finally  led  to  the  production  of  electroflsagnelic 
or  dynamo-electric  machines. 

Thud  PEniOD.^Wiih  this  supremely  important  discovery 
of  Faraday's  wc  enter  upon  the  third  period  of  electrical  researcht 
in  which  that  philosopher  himself  was  the  leading  figure.  He 
not  orily  coUecicd  the  facts  concerning  electromagnetic  induction 
so  Industriously  that  nothing  of  importance  remained  for  future 
discovery,  and  embraced  them  all  in  one  law  of  exquisite  siip- 
plicity,  but  he  introduced  his  famous  conception  of  lines  of 
force  which  changed  entirely  the  mode  of  regarding  electrical 
phenomena.  The  French  mathematicians.  Coulomb,  Biot, 
Poisson  and  Ampere,  had  been  content  to  accept  the  fact  that 
elcaric  charges  or  currents  in  conductocs  could  exert  forces  on 
other  charges  or  conductors  at  a  dbtance  without  inquiring 
into  the  means  by  which  thb  action  at  a  dbtance  was  produced. 
Faraday's  mind,  however,  revolted  against  thb  notion;  he  felt 
intuiti^y  that  these  dbtance  actions  must  be  the  result  of 
unseen  operatiwis  in  the  interposed  medium.  Aocondingly 
when  he  sprinkled  iron  fihnp  on  a  card  held  over  a  magn^  and 
revealed  the  curvilinear  system  of  lines  of  force  (see  Macmbzisii), 
he  regarded  these  fragments  of  iron  as  simple  indicators  of  n 
physical  state  in  the  space  already  in  exbtence  round  the  magnet. 
To  him  a  magnet  was  not  simply  a  bar  of  steel;  it  was  the 
core  and  origin  of  a  system  of  lines  of  magnetic  foree  attached 
to  it  and  moving  with  it.  Similariy  he  came  to  see  an  electrified 
body  as  a  centre  of  a  system  of  lines  of  electrostatic  forcx.  All 
the  spaxt  round  magnets,  currents  and  electric  charges  was 
therefore  to  Faraday  the  seat  of  corresponding  lines  of  magnetic 
or  electric  foree.  He  proved  by  ^stematic  experiments  that  the 
electromotive  forces  set  up  in  conductors  by  their  motions  in 
magnetic  fields  or  by  the  induction  of  other  currents  in  the 
field  were  due  to  the  secondary  conductor  cutting  lines  of  magnetic 
force.  He  invented  the  term  "  ekctrotonic  state  "  to  signify 
the  total  magnetic  flux  due  to  a  conductor  conveying  a  current, 
which  was  linked  .with  any  secondary  circuit  in  the  field  or  even 
with  itself. 

Faraday's  Researehes.-^Spauct  compds  us  to  limit  our  account 
of  the  scientific  work  done  by  Faraday  in  the  succeeding  twenty 
years,  in  elucidating  electrical  phenomena  and  adding  to  the 
knowledge  thereon,  to  the  very  briefest  mention.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  hb  monxmiental  work 
entitled  Experimental  Researches  on  Electricity^  in  three  volumes, 
reprinted  from  the  Phil.  Trans,  between  1831  and  1851.  Faraday 
divided  these  researehcs  into  various  series.  The  ist  and  2nd 
concern  the  discovery  of  magneto>electric  induction  already 
mentioned.  The  3rd  series  (1833)  he  devoted  to  discussion  <^ 
the  identity  of  electricity  derived  from  various  sources,  frictional, 
voltaic,  aitimal  and  thermal,  and  he  proved  by  rigorous  experi- 
ments the  identity  and  similarity  in  properties  of  the  electricity 
generated  by  these  various  methods.  Tfie  5th  series  (1833)  b 
occupied  with  hb  electrochemical  researches.  In  the  7  th  series 
(1834)  he  defines  a  number  of  new  terms,  such  as  electrolyte, 
electrolysb,  anode  and  cathode,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  electro- 
lytic phenomena,  which  were  immediately  adopted  into  the 
vocabulary  of  science.    Hb  most  important  contribution  at 
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this  date  was  the  invention  of  the  voltameter  and  his  enunciation 
ol  the  laws  of  electrolysis.  The  voltameter  provided  a  means 
of  measuring  quantity  of  electricity,  and  in  the  hands  of  Faraday 
and  his  successors  became  an  appliance  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. The  £th  series  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  the  voltaic  pile,  in  which  Faraday  accumulates  evidence 
topiyve  that  the  source  of  the  energy  of  the  pile  must  be  chemical. 
He  returns  also  to  this  subject  in  the  i6lh  scries.  In  the  gth 
series  (1854)  he  announced  the  discovciy  of  the  important 
ptoperty  of  electric  conductors,  since  caUcd  their  sclf>induction 
or  inductance,  a  discovery  in  which,  however,  he  was  anticipated 
by  Joseph  Henry  in  the  United  States.  The  xith  series  <i837) 
deals  with  electrostatic  induction  and  the  statement  of  the 
important  fact  of  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  insulators 
or  dielectrics.  This  discovery  was  made  in  November  1837 
when  Faraday  had  no  knowledge  of  Cavendish's  previous 
researches  into  this  matter.  The  tgth  series  (1845)  contains 
an  account  of  his  brilliant  discovery  ot  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarized  light  by  transparent  dielectrics  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field,  a  relation  which  established  for  the  first  time  a  practical 
connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  light.  The 
aoth  scries  (1845)  contains  an  account  of  his  researches  on  the 
universal  action  of  magnetism  and  diamagnetic  bodies.'  The 
asnd  series  (1848)  is  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  magneto- 
crystallic  force  and  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  various  crystals 
in  a  magnetic  field.  In  the  asth  series  (1850)  he  made  known 
bis  discovery  of  the  magnetic  character  of  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
important  principle  that  the  terms  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
nkagnetic  are  relative.  In  the  26th  series  (1850)  he  returned 
to  a  discussion  of  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  illuminated  the 
whole  sabject  of  the  magnetic  circuit  by  his  transcendent  insight 
into  the  intricate  phenomena  oonoemed.  In  1855  he  brought 
these  researches  to  a  conclusion  by  a  general  article  on  magnetic 
ijhilosopby,  having  placed  the  whole  subject  of  mag^etbm  and 
electroraagnetism  on  an  entirely  novel  and  solid  basis.  In 
addition  to  thk  he  provided  the  means  for  studying  the  phenomena 
not  only  qualitatively,  but  also  quantitatively,  by  the  profoundly 
ingenious  instruments  he  invented  for  that  purpose. 

BUcltical  MtaturtmeuL — ^Faraday's  ideas  thus  pressed  upon 
electricians  the  necessity  for  the  quantitative  measurement  of 
electrical  phenomena,*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
S:hwelgger  invented  in  1820  the  *'  multipficr,"  and  Nobili  in 
1825  the  astatic  galvanometer.  C.  S.  M.  Pouillet  in  1837  contri- 
buted the  sbe  and  tangent  compass,  and  W.  £.  Weber  effected 
great  improvements  in  them  and  in  the  construction  and  use 
of  galvanometers.  In  1849  H*  von  Helmholtz  devised  a  tangent 
galvanometer  with  two  coils.  The  measurement  of  electric 
resistance  then  engaged  the  attention  of  electricians.  By  his 
Memoirs  in  the  BhU.  Trans,  hi  1843,  Sir  Charles  Whcatstone  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  this  study.  He  invented  the-  rheostat  and 
improved  the  resistance  balance^- invented  by  S.  H.  Christie 
(1784-186S)  in  1833,  and  subsequently  called  the  Wheatstone 
Bridge.  (See  his  Scientific  Papers^  published  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London,  p.  129.)  Weber  about  this  date  invented 
the  electrodynamometer,  and  applied  the  mirror  and  scale 
method  of  reading  deflections,  and  in  cooperation  with  C.  F. 
Gauss  introduced  a  system  of  absolute  measurement  of  electric 
and  magnetic  phenomena.  In  1846  Weber  proceeded  with 
improved  apparatus  to  test  Ampire's  laws  of  dectrodsmamScs. 
In  1845  H.  G.  Grassmann  <i8o9-r877)  published  {Pogg.  Aim, 
vol.  64)  his  "  Neue  Theorie  dcr  Electrodynamik,"  in  which  he 
gave  an  elementary  law  differing  from  that  of  Amp8ie  but  leading 
to  the  same  results  for  closed  circuits.  In  the  same  year  F.  £. 
Neumann  published  another  law.  In  1846  Weber  announced 
his  famous  hypothesis  concerning  the  connexion  of  electrostatic 
and  electrodynamic  phenomena.  The  work  of  Neumann  and 
Weber  had  been  stimuhited  by  that  of  H.  F.  E.  Lens  (i8o4-t86s)» 

'Amongst  the  most  important  of  Faraday's  quantitative  re- 
eearches  must  be  included  the  ingeniout  and  convincing  proof*  he 
provided  that  the  producttun  of  any  quantity  of  electricity  of  one 
Bisn  is  always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an  emial  quantity 
oielectricity  of  the  opposite  sign.  See  Exptrtmenial  Ratarckes  on 
AMrfmtfy.vol.  L  (ll77> 


whose  restarchfli  {Poig,  Anm.,  1634, 31;  1835, 34)  among  other 
results  led  him  to  the  statement  of  the  law  by  means  of  which 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current  can  be  predicted  from  the 
theory  of  Ampdre,  the  rule  being  that  the  direction  of  the  induced 
current  is  always  such  that  its  efearodynamic  action  tends  lo 
oppose  the  motion  which  produces  it. 

Neumann  in  1845  did-  for  electromagnetic  induction  what 
Ampere  did  for  electrodynamics,  basing  his  researches  upon  the 
experimental  laws  of  Lena.  He  discovered  a  function,  which 
has  been  called  the  potential  of  one  circuit  on  another,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  theory  of  induction,oomp1etely  in  accordance 
with  experiment.  Weber  at  the  same  time  deduced  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  induction  from  his  elementary  law  of  electrical 
action,  and  with  his  improved  instruments  arrived  at  accurate 
verifications  of  the  law  of  induction  which  by  this  time  had  been 
developed  mathematically  by  Neumann  and  himself.  In  1849 
G.  R.  Kirchhoff  determined  experimentally  in  a  certain  case 
the  absolute  value  of  the  current  induced  by  one  circuit  in 
another,  and  in  the  same  year  £rik  Edland  (t8i^i888)  made 
a  series  of  careful  experiments  on  the  induction  of  electric 
currents  which  further  established  received  theories.  These 
labours  laid  the  foundation  on  which  was  subsequently  erected 
a  complete  system  for  the  absolute  measurement  of  electric 
and  magnetic  quantities,  referring  them  all  to  the  fundamental 
units  of  mass,  length  and  time.  Hdmholta  gave  at  the  same 
time  a  mathematical  theory  of  induced  currents  and  a  valuable 
series  of  experiments  in  support  of  them  (Pogg,  Ann.,  185 1). 
This  great  investigator  and  luminous  etpositor  just  before  that 
time  bad  published  his  celebrated  essay»  Die  JErkaitung  der 
Kraft  ("  The  Conservation  of  Energy  "),  which  brou^t  to  a 
focus  ideas  which  had  been  accumulating  in  consequence  of  the 
work  of  J.  P.  Joule,  J.  R.  von  Mayer  and  others,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  various  forma  of  physical  energy,  and  in  particular 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Hdmholtz  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  not  only  the  most  profound  mathematical 
attainments,  but  immense  experunental  dull,  and  his  work  in 
connexion  with  this  subject  is  rls^siml 

Lord  Kelnn's  Work.— About  184a  Lord  Kelvin  (then  William 
Thomson)  began  that  kmg  career  of  theoretical  and  practical 
discovery  and  invention  in  electrical  science  which  revoJutioniaed 
every  department  of  pure  and  applied  electricity.  His  early 
contributions  to  electrostatics  and  electrometry  are  to  be  found 
described  in  his  Reprint  of  Papers  on  Eleelrostaiics  and  Magnetism 
(1872),  and  his  later  work  in  his  collected  Matkemalieal  and 
Physical  Papers.  By  his  studies  in  electrostatics,  his  efeyuit 
method  of  electrical  images,  his  development  of  the  theory  of 
potential  and  application  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
energy,  as  well  as  by  his  inventions  in  connexion  with  electro- 
metry, he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  modem  knowledge  of 
electrostatics.  His  work  on  the  dectrodynamic  qualities  of 
metals,  thermo^cctridty,  and  his  contributions  togalvanometry^ 
were  not  less  massive  and  profound.  From  184a  onwards  to  tho 
end  of  the  19th  century,  he  was  one  of  the  great  master  woikcis 
in  the  field  of  electrical  discovery  and  research.'  In  1853  he 
published  a  paper  "  On  Transient  Electric  CurrenU  "  {PkiL 
Mag,,  1853  [4],  5,  p.  393),  in  which  he  applied  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  to  the  discharge  of  a  Lcyden  jar. 
He  added  definiteness  to  the  idea  of  the  self-induction  or  inducts 
ance  of  an  electric  circuit,  and  gave  a  mathematical  expression 
for  the  current  flowing  out  of  a  Leyden  jar  during  iu  disdwrge. 
He  confirmed  an  c^inion  already  previously  expressed  by 
Helmholts  and  by  Henry,  that  in  some  circumstances  this  di»> 
charge  is  oscillatory  in  nature,  consisting  of  an  alternating  electric 
current  of  high  frequency.  These  theoretical  predictions  were 
confirmed  and  others,  subsequently,  by  the  work  of  B.  W. 
FedderMn  (b.  1832),  C.  A.  Paalaow  (b.  1623),  and  it  was  then 
seen  that  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
*  In  thtt  connexion  the  work  of  Geofge  Green  (t793>l8ax)  muat 
not  be  forgotten.  Green's  Essay  m  the  ApplioaHom  of  Mathematieai 
Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  amd  Magnetism,  published  in 
1828,  contains  the  first  exposition  of  the  theory  of  potential.  An 
important  theorem  contained  in  it  is  known  as  Green's  theorem, 
and  is  of  great  vvlue. 
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}tf  provided  tbe  Bieutt  of  feoerttfaf  dectifc  OMiSatians  «l  very 
Ugh  frequency. 

Ttk^apky. — ^Turning  to  practical  applicatioiis  of  electricity, 
tne  may  note  that  electric  telegraphy  took  its  rise  in  i8ao, 
beginning  with  a  suggestion  of  Ampere  immediately  alter 
Oersted's  discovery.    It  was  established  by  the  work  of  Weber 
and  Gauss  at  Gfittingen  in  1836^  and  that  of  C  A.  Steinhcil 
(1801-1870)  of  Munich,  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke  (1806-1879)  and  Sir 
C  Wheatstone  in  England,  Joseph  Henry  and  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
(2791-1873)  in  the  United  States  in  2837.    I21 2845  submarine 
telegraphy  was  inaugurated  by  the  laying  of  an  insulated  con- 
ductor across  the  English  Channel  by  the  brothers  Bretl»  and 
thdr  temporary  success  was  followed  by  the  hying  in  1851 
of  a  permanent  Dover-Odais  cable  by  T.  R.  Crampton.    In 
1856  the  project  for  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  took  shape 
and  the  AtUntic  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  with  a  capital 
of  £350|Oco,  with  Sir  Charles  Bright  as  engineer-in-chief  and 
£.  O.  W.  Whitehouse  as  electridan.    The  phenomena  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  electric  signals  by  underground  insulated 
wires  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  Faraday  in  1854, 
who  pointed  out  the  Leyden-jar-like  actbn  of  an  insulated 
subterranean  wire.    Scientific  and  practical  questions  connected 
with  the  possibility  of  laying  an  Atlantic  submarine  cable  then 
began  to  be  discussed,  and  Lord  Kelvin  was  foremost  in  develop- 
ing true  scientific  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  invention 
of  appliances  for  utilizing  it.    One  of  his  earliest  and  most  useful 
contributions  (in  1858)  was  the  invention  of  the  mirror  galvano* 
meter.    Abandoning  the  long  and  somewhat  heavy  magnetic 
needles  that  had  been  used  up  to  that  date  in  galvanometers, 
he  attached  to  the  back  of  a  very  small  mirror  made  of  micro- 
scopic gUss  a  fragment  of  magnetised  watch-^ring,  and  sus^ 
pended  the  mirror  and  needle  by  means  of  a  cocoon  fibre  in  the 
centre  of  a  coil  of  insulated  wire.    By  this  simple  device  he 
provided  a  means  of  measuring  small  electric  currents  far  in 
advance  of  anything  yet  accomplished,  and  this  instrument 
proved  not  only  most  t^ul  in  pure  scientific  researches,  but  at 
11m  same  time  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  connexion  with  sub" 
marine  telegraphy.    The  history  of  the  initial  failures  and  final 
success  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  has  been  well  told  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bright(see  Tht  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable,  London^ioos).! 
The  first  cable  laid  in  2857  broke  on  the  22th  of  August  during 
laying.    The  second  attempt  in  1858  was  successful,  but  the 
cable  completed  on  the  stb  of  August  1858  broke  down  on  the 
3oth  of  October  1858,  after  733  messages  had  passed  through  it. 
The  third  cable  laid  in  1865  was  lost  on  the  and  of  August  1865, 
but  in  1866  a  final  success  was  attained  and  the  1865  cable  also 
recovered  and  completed.    Lord  Kelvin's  mirror  galvanometer 
was  first  used  in  receiving  si^ials  through  the  short-lived  1858 
cable.    In  1867  he  invented  his  beautiful  siphon-recorder  for 
receiving  and  recording  the  signals  through  long  cables.    Later, 
in  conjunaion  with  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  he  devised  his  auto* 
matic  curb  sender,  an  appliance  for  sending  signals  by  means 
of  punched  telegraphic  paper  tape.    Lord  Kelvin's  contribuii9ns 
to  the  science  of  exact  electric  measurement*  were  enormous. 
His  ampere-balances,  voltmeters  and  electrometers,  and  double 
bridge,  are  elsewhere  described  in  detail  (see  Aicferemetkr; 
EiECTsoiOTEK,  and  Whzatstonb's  Bbjdge). 

Dynamo. — ^The  work  of  Faraday  from  2831  to  2852  stimulated 
and  originated  an  immense  mass  of  scientific  research,  hut  at 
the  same  time  practical  inventors  bad  not  been  slow  to  perceive 
that  it  was  capable  of  purely  technical  application.  Faraday's 
copper  disk  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and  pro- 
ducing thereby  an  electric  current,    became  the  parent  of 

1  See  also  his  SubmariM  Tdegra^  (London,  1898). 

*The  quantitative  study  01  electrical  phenomena  has  been 
enormously  assisted  by  the  establbhment  of  the  absolute  system  of 
electrical  measurement  due  originally  to  Gauss  and  Weber.  The 
British  Assocbtion  for  the  advancement  of  science  appointed  in 
i86t  a  committee  on  electrical  units,  which  made  its  first  report  in 
1863  and  has  existed  tfver  since.  In  this  work  Lord  Kelvin  took  a 
leading  part.  The  popularization  of  the  system  wasgrcatly  asnsted 
by  tHe  publication  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Everett  of  The  CX:.S,  System  0/ 
VnUe  (London.  1891}. 


innumerable  mnchtnes  in  which  mechanical  energy  was  dhvctly 
converted  into  the  energy  of  electric  currents.  Of  these 
machines,  originally  called  magneto-dectric  machines,  one  of 
the  first  was  devised  in  183  a  by  U.  Pixii.  It  consisted  of  a  fixed 
hofscshoe  armature  wound  over  with  insulated  copper  wire  ia 
front  of  which  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis  a  horseshoe  magnet. 
Pixii,  who  invented  the  split  tube  commutator  for  convening 
the  alternating  current  so  produced  into  a  continuous  current 
in  the  external  circuit,  was  followed  by  J.  Saxton,  E.  M.  Clarke, 
and  many  others  in  the  development  of  the  above-described 
magneto-electric  machine.  In  1857  E.  W.  Siemens  effected  4 
great  improvement  by  inventing  a  shuttle  armature  and  improve 
ing  the  shape  of  t  he  field  magnet.  Subsequently  similar  machines 
with  electromagnets  were  introduced  by  Henry  Wilde  (ft.  2833), 
Siemens,  Wheatstone,  W.  Ladd  and  others,  and  the  principle 
of  setf-excitation  was  suggested  by  Wilde,  C.  F.  Vaiky  '<i828- 
2 883),  Siemens  and  Wheatstone  (see  D  ynaiio) .  These  machines 
about  1866  and  1867  began  to  be  constructed  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  were  employed  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
The  discovery  of  electric-current  induction  also  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  induction  coil  <7.s.)»  improved  and  brought  to  its 
present  perfection  by  W.  Sturgeon,  E.  R.  Ritchie,  N.  J.  Callan, 
H.  D.  RtthmkorO  (1803-1877),  A.  H.  L.  Fizeau,  and  more  recently 
by  A.  Apps  and  modem  inventors.  About  the  same  time 
Fizeau  and  J.  B.  L.  Foucault  devoted  attention  to  the  invention 
of  automatic  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Davy's  electric 
arc  (see  Licbtinc:  ElectrU),  and  these  appliances  in  conjunction 
with  magneto-electric  machines  were  soon  employed  in  li^thouso 
work.  With  the  advent  of  large  magneto-eleclric  machines  the 
era  of  elcctrotechnics  was  fairly  entered,  and  this  period,  which 
may  be  said  to  terminate  about  1867  to  1869,  was  oonsummated 
by  the  theoretical  work  of  Clerk  Maxwell. 

MtasweU*t   Jteieo/cAer.— James  Clerk  Maxwell  (2831-1879) 

entered  on  his  electrical  studies  witha  desire  to  ascertain  if  the 

ideas  of  Faraday,  so  different  from  those  of  Foisson  and  the 

French  mathematicians,  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 

mathematical  method  and  brought  under  the  power  of  analysis.* 

Maxwell  started  with  the  conception  that  all  dectricand magnetic 

phenomena  are  due  to  effects  taking  phu»  in  the  dielectric  or  in 

the  ether  if  the  space  be  vacuous.    The  phenomena  of  light  had 

compelled  physicists  to  postulate  a  space-filling  medium,  to  which 

the  name  ether  bad  been  given,  and  Henry  and  Faraday  had  long 

previously  suggested  the  idea  of  an  electromagnetic  medium. 

The  vibrations  of  this  medium  constitute  the  agency  adied 

light.    Maxwell  saw  that  it  was  unphilosophical  to  assume  a 

multiplicity  of  ethers  or  media  until  it  had  been  proved  that  one 

would  not  fulfil  all  the  requiremeios.    He  fotmulated  the  con- 

ception»  therefore,-  of  dectric  charge  as  consisting  in  a  (fisplace* 

meat  taking  place  in  the  dielectric  or  electromagnetic  medium 

(see  Electkostat2Cs).    Maxwell  never  committed  himself  to  a 

precise  definition  of  the  phyucal  nature  of  electric  displacement, 

but  considered  it  as  defining  that  which  Faraday  had  called  the 

polarisation  in  the  insulator,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  number 

of  lines  of  electrostatic  force  passing  normally  through  a  unit  of 

area  in  the  dielectric    A  second  fundamental  conception  of 

Maxwdl  was  that  the  dectric  disphusement  whilst  it  is  changing 

is  in  effect  an  dectric  current,  and  creates,  therefore,  magnetic 

force.    The  total  current  at  any  point  in  a  dielectric  must  be 

considered  as  made  up  of  two  parts:  first,  the  true  conduction 

cunenti  if  it  exists;  and  second,  the  rate  of  change  of  dielectric 

displacement.    The  fundamental  fact  connecting  dectric  cur« 

rents  and  magnetic  fidda  is  that  the  line  integral  of  magnetic 

force  taken  once  round  a  conductor  conveying  an  electric  current 

is  equal  to  4  s'-times  the  surface  integral  of  the  current  density, 

or  to  4  T-times  the  total  current  flowing  through  the  closed 

line  round  which  the  integral  is  taken  (see  ELEcniOK2NEncs). 

A  second  relation  connecting  magnetic  and  dectric  force  is 

*  The  first  paper  in  which  Maxwell  ^xgAn  to  translate  Faraday's 
conceptions  into  mathematical  bnsuage  was  "  On*Faaday*s  Lines 
of  Force.**  read  to  the  Cambridge  Phitotophical  Society  on  the  lotb 
of  December  1855  and  the  1  ith  of  February  1856.  $ee  Maxwell's 
CoUectei  Scientific  Papert,  i.  255. 
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baaed  upon  Fanday's  fuadamental  law  of  induction,  that  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  total  magnetic  flux  linked  with  a  conductor 
is  a  measure  of  the  electromotive  force  created  in  it  (see  Electbo- 
KiNEiics).  Maxwell  also  introduced  in  this  connexion  the 
notion  of  the  vector  poUntiaL  Coupling  together  these  ideas 
be  was  filially  enabled  to  prove  that  the  propagation  of  electric 
and  magnetic  force  takes  place  through  space  with  a  certain 
velocity  determined  by  the  dielectric  constant  and  the  magnetic 
permeability  of  the  medium.  To  take  a  simple  instance,  if  we 
consider  an  electric  current  as  flowing  in  a  conductor  it  is,  as 
Oersted  discovered,  surrounded  by  closed  lines  of  magnetic 
iorcc.  If  we  imagine  the  current  in  the  conductor  to  be  in- 
stantaneously reversed  in  direction,  the  magnetic  force  surround- 
ing it  would  not  be  instantly  reversed  everywhere  in  direction, 
but  the  reversal  would  be  propagated  outwards  through  qiace 
with  a  certain  velocity  which  Maxwell  showed  was  inversely 
as  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  magnetic  permeability 
and  the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
medium. 

These  great  results  were  announced  by  him  for  the  first  time 
in  a  paper  presented  in  1864  to  the  Royal  Society  ol  London 
and  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1865,  entitled  **  A  Dynamical 
Theory  of  the  Electromagnetic  Field."  Maxwell  showed  in  this 
paper  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  electromagnetic 
impulse  through  space  could  also  be  determined  by  certain  experi- 
mental methods  which  consisted  in  measuring  the  same  electric 
quantity,  capacity,  resistance  or  potential  In  two  ways.  W.  £. 
Weber  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  absolute  system 
of  electric  and  magnetic  measurement,  and  proved  that  a 
quantity  of  electricity  could  be  measured  either  by  the  force 
it  exercises  upon  another  static  or  stationary  quantity  of  electri- 
city, or  magnetically  by  the  force  this  quantity  of  electricity 
cxerdses  upon  a  magnetic  pole  when  flowing  through  a  neighbour- 
ing conductor.  The  two  systems  of  measurement  were  called 
respectively  the  electrostatic  and  the  electromagnetic  systems 
(see  Units,  Physical).  Maxwell  suggested  new  methods  for 
the  determination  of  this  ratio  of  the  electrostatic  to  the  electro- 
magnetic units,  and  by  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  was  able 
to  ^ow  that  this  ratio,  which  is  also  that  of  the  velocity  of  the 
pr(^>agation  of  an  electronugnelic  impulse  through  space,  is 
identical  with  that  of  Ught.  This  great  fact  once  ascertained, 
it  became  clear  that  the  notion  that  electric  phenomena  are 
affections  of  the  Iiuniniferous  ether  was  no  longer  a  mere  specula- 
tion but  a  scientific  theory  capable  of  verification.  An  immediate 
deduction  from  Maxwell's  theory  was  that  in  transparent  dielec- 
trics, the  dielectric  constant  or  specific  inductive  capacity  should 
be  numerically  equal  to  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  for  very 
long  electric  waves.  At  the  time  when  Maxwell  developed  his 
theory  the  dielectric  constants  of  only  a  few  transparent  insulators 
were  known  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  measured  with 
steady  or  unidirectional  electromotive  force.  The  only  refractive 
indices  which  had  been  measured  were  the  optical  refractive 
indices  of  a  number  of  transparent  substances.  Maxwell  made 
a  comparison  between  the  optical  refractive  index  and  the 
dielectric  constant  of  paraffin  wax,  and  the  approximation 
between  the  numerical  values  of  the  square  of  the  first  and  that 
of  the  last  was  sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  a  basis  for  further 
work.  Maxwell's  electric  and  magnetic  ideas  were  gathered 
together  in  a  great  mathematical  treatise  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  which  was  published  in  1873. '  l^is  book  stimulated 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  theoretiad  and  practical  research 
into  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Experi- 
mental methods  were  devised  for  the  further  exact  measurements 
of  the  electromagnetic  velocity  and  numerous  determinations 
of  the  dielectric  constants  of  various  solids,  liquids  and  gases, 
and  comparisons  of  these  with  the  corresponding  optical  re- 
fractive indices  were  conducted.  This  early  work  indicated 
that  whilst  there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  square 

*  A  Treatise  on  Etecfrieity  and  Magnetism  (a  vols.},  by  Tames 
Clerk  Maxwell,  sometime  professor  of  experimental  physics  m  the 
university  of  Cambridee.  A  second  edition  was  edited  by  ^r  W.  D, 
Niven  in  1881  and  a  third  by  Prof.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  in  1891. 


of  optical  refractive  index  for  long  waves  and  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  same  substance  were  sufficiently  close  to  afiord 
an  apparent  confirmation  of  Maxwell's  theoiy,  yet  in  other 
cases  there  were  considerable  divergencies.  L.  Boltxmann 
(1844-1907)  made  a  large  number  of  determinations  for  solids 
and  for  gases,  and  the  dielectric  constants  of  many  solid  and 
liquid  substances  were  determined  by  N.  N.  Schiller  (b.  1848), 
P.  A.  Silow  (b.  1850),  J.  Uopkinson  and  others.  The  accumu- 
lating determinations  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  electro- 
magnetic velocity  (v)  from  the  earliest  made  by  Lord  Kelvin 
(Sir  W.  Thomson)  with  the  aid  of  King  and  M'Kichan,  or  those 
of  Clerk  Maxwell,  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry,  to  more  recent 
ones  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.  Himstcdt,  H.  A.  Rowland,  E.  B.  Rosa, 
J.  S.  H.  Pellat  and  H.  A.  Abraham,  showed  it  to  be  very  close 
to  the  best  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light  (see  Units, 
Physical).  On  the  other  hand,  the  divergence  in  some  cases 
between  the  square  of  the  optical  refractive  index  and  the 
dielectric  constant  was  very  marked.  Hence  although  Maxwell's 
theory  of  electrical  action  when  first  propounded  found  many 
adherents  in  Great  Britain,  it  did  not  so  much  dominate  opinion 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Fourth  Pebiod. — With  the  publication  of  Cerk  Maxwell's 
treatise  in  1873,  we  enter  fully  upon  the  fourth  and  modem 
period  of  electrical  research.  On  the  technical  side  the  invention 
of  a  new  form  of  armature  for  dynamo  electric  machines  by 
Z.  T.  Gramme  (1826-1901)  inaugurated  a  departure  from  which 
we  may  date  modem  electrical  engineering.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  deal  with  techm'cal  development  first. 

Technical  Development. — ^As  far  back  as  1841  large  magneto- 
electric  machines  driven  by  steam  power  had  been  constmcted, 
and  in  1856  F.  H.  Holmes  had  made  a  magneto  machine  with 
multiple  permanent  magnets  which  was  installed  in  1862  in 
Dungeness  lighthouse.  Further  progress  was  made  in  1867 
when  H.  Wilde  introduced  the  use  of  electromagnets  for  the  field 
magnets.  In  i860  Dr  Antonio  Pacinotti  invented  what  is  now 
called  the  toothed  ring  winding  for  armatures  and  described  it 
in  an  Italian  journal,  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  reinvented 
in  1870  by  Gramme.  In  this  new  form  of  bobbin,  the  armature 
consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  wire  wound  over  with  an  endless  coH 
of  wire  and  connected  to  a  commutator  consisting  of  copper  bars 
insulated  from  one  another.  Gramme  dynamos  were  then  soon 
made  on  the  self-exciting  principle.  In  1873  at  Vienna  the  fact 
was  discovered  that  a  dynamo  machine  of  the  Gramme  type 
could  also  act  as  an  electric  motor  and  was  set  in  rotation  when 
a  current  was  passed  into  it  from  another  similar  machine. 
Henceforth  the  electric  transmission  of  power  came  within  .the 
possibilities  of  engineering. 

Electric  Lighting.— In  1876,  Paul  Jablochkov  (1847-1894), 
a  Russian  officer,  passing  through  Paris,  invented  his  famous 
electric  candle,  consisting  of  two  rods  of  carbon  placed  side  by 
side  and  separated  from  one  another  by  an  insulating  material. 
This  invention  in  conjunction  with  an  alternating  current 
dynamo  provided  a  new  and  simple  form  of  electric  arc  lighting. 
Two  years  afterwards  C.  F.  Brush,  in  the  United  States,  produced 
another  efficient  form  of  dynamo  and  electric  arc  lamp  suitable 
for  working  in  series  (see  Lichtikg:  Electric),  And  these  inven- 
tions of  Brush  and  Jablochkov  inaugurated  commercial  arc 
lighting..  The  so^Ucd  subdivision  of  electric  Ught  by  incan- 
descent lighting  lamps  then  engaged  attention.  E.  A.  King  in 
1845  ^^^  ^'  ^-  Staite  in  1848  had  made  incandescent  electric 
lamps  of  an  elementary  form,  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  1878  again 
attacked  the  problem  of  producing  light  by  the  incandescence  of 
platinum.  It  had  by  that  time  become  dear  that  the  most 
suitable  material  for  an  incandescent  lamp  was  carbon  contained 
in  a  good  vacuum,  and  St  G.  Lane  Fox  and  Sir  J.  W.  Swan  in 
England,  and  T.  A.  Edison  in  the  United  States,  were  engaged 
In  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  producing  a  suitable  carbon 
incandescence  electric  lamp.  Edison  constmcted  in  1879  a 
successful  lamp  of  this  type  consisting  of  a'vessel  wholly  of  glass 
containing  a  carbon  filament  made  by  carbonizing  paper  or 
some  other  carbonlzable  material,  the  vessel  being  exhausted 
and  the  current  led  into  the  filament  through  platinum  wireSh 
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In  1879  and  x88o,  Edison  in  the  United  States,  and  Swan  in 
conjunction  with  C.  H.  Stearn  in  England,  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely solving  the  practical  problems.  From  and  after  that  date 
incandescent  electric  lighting  became  commercially  possible, 
and  was  brought  to  public  notice  chiefly  by  an  electrical  exhibi- 
tion held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  in  t88a.  Eduon, 
moreover,  as  well  as  Lane-Fox,  had  realised  the  idea  oC  a  public 
electric  supply  station,  and  the  former  proceeded  to  establish 
in  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  in  x88i,  the  first  public  electric  supply 
station.  A  similar  station  in  England  was  opened  in  the  basement 
of  a  house  in  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  in  Blarch  1882.  Edison, 
with  copious  ingenuity,  devised  electric  meters,  electric  mains, 
lamp  fittings  and  generators  complete  for  the  purpose.  In  188 1 
C.  A.  Faure  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  lead 
lecondaiy  battery  which  G.  Plants  (1834-1889)  had  Invented 
in  1859,  and  storage  batteries  then  be^m  to  be  developed  as 
commercial  appliances  by  Faure,  Swan,  J.  S.  Selfon  and  many 
others  (see  AtbincuLAToa).  In  1883,  numerous  electric  lighting 
companies  were  formed  for  the  conduct  of  public  and  private 
Ugbthsg,.but  an  electric  lighting  act  passed  in  that  year  greatly 
hindered  commercial  progress  in  Great  Britain,  Nevertheless 
the  delay  was  utilized  in  the  completion  of  inventions  necessary 
for  the  safe  and  economical  distribution  of  electric  current  for 
the  purpose  of  electric  lighting. 

TeUpkoM. — Going  back  a  few  years  we  find  the  technical 
ai^cations  of  electrical  invention  had  developed  themselves 
in  other  directions.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  1876  invented 
the  speaking  telephone  (9.9.)  1  t^d  Ediscm  and  EUsha  Gray  in 
the  United  States  followed  almost  immediately  with  other 
tdephonic  inventions  for  electrically  transmitting  speech. 
About  the  same  time  D.  E.  Hughes  in  England  invented  the 
microphone.  In  1879  telephone  euhangcs  began  to  be  developed 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

EUttric  Fewer, — ^Following  on  the  discovery  in  1873  of  the 
reversible  action  of  the  dynamo  and  its  use  as  a  motor,  efforts 
began  to' be  made  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  transmission  of 
power,  an^  S.  D.  Field,  T.  A.  Edison,  Leo  Daft,  E.  M.  Bentley 
and  W.  H.  Knight,  F.  J.  Sprague,  C.  J.  Van  Depoele  and  others 
between  1 880 and  1884  were  the  pioneersof  electric  traction.  One 
of  the  earliest  electric  tram  cars  was  exhibited  by  E.  W.  and  W. 
Siemens  in  Paris  in  z88i.  In  1883  Luden  Gaulard,  following  a 
line  of  thought  opened  by  JaUochkov,  proposed  to  employ  high 
pressure  alternating  currents  for  electric  distributions  over  wide 
areas  by  means  of  transformers.  His  ideas  were  improved  by 
Carl  Zipemowsky  and  0.  T.  BULthy  in  Hungary  and  by  S.  Z. 
de  Ferranti  in  England,  and  the  alternating  current  transformer 
(see  Transfok¥Ers)  came  into  existence.  Polyphase  alternators 
were  first  exhibited  at  the  Frankfort  electrical  exhibition  in  189 1, 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  scientific  researches  by  Galileo 
Ferraris  (i847-i897),NikolaTesIa,M.  O.vonDolivo-Dobrowolsky 
and  C.  E.  L.  Brown,  and  long  distance  transmission  of  clectriod 
power  by  polyphase  electrical  currents  (see  Power  Trans- 
mission: Electric)  was  exhibited  in  operation  at  Frankfort  in 
1 89 1 .  Meanwhile  the  early  continuous  current  dynamos  devised 
by  Gramme,  Siemens  and  others  had- been  vastly  improved  in 
scientific  principle  and  practical  construction  by  the  labours  of 
Siemens,  J.  Hopkinson,  R.  E.  B.  Crompton,  Elihu  Thomson, 
Rudolf  Eickeroeyer,  Thomas  Parker  and  others,  and  the  theory 
of  the  aCion  of  the  dynamo  had  been  closely  studied  by  J.  and 
E.  Hopkinson,  G.  Kapp,  S.  P.  Thompson,  C.  P.  Steinmetz  and 
J.  Swinburne,  and  great  improvements  made  in  the  alternating 
current  dynamo  by  W.  M.  Mordey,  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti  and  Messrs 
Ganz  of  Budapest.  Thus  in  twenty  years  from  the  invention  of 
the  Gramme  dynamo,  electrical  engineering  had  developed  from 
small  beginnings  into  a  vast  industry.  The  amendment,  in  1 888, 
of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882,  before  long  caused  a  huge 
development  of  public  electric  lighting  in  Great  Britain.  By 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  every  large  city  in  Europe  and  in 
North  and  South  America  was  provided  with  a  public  electric 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  electric  lighting.  The  various  improve- 
ments in  electric  illuminants.  such  as  the  Nemst  oxide  lamp,  the 
tantalum  and  osmium  incandescent  lamps,  and  improved  forms 


of  arc  lamp,  enclosed,  inverted  and  flame  arcs,  are  described 
under  Licbting:  EUetric, 

Between  1890  and  1900,  electric  traction  advanced  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  of  America  but  more  slowly  in  England. 
In  190a  the  success  of  deep  tube  electric  railways  in  Great 
Britain  was  assured,  and  in  1904  main  line  railways  began  to 
abandon,  at  least  experimentally,  the  steam  locomotive  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  electric  transmission  of  power.  Long  distance 
electrical  transmission  had  been  before  that  time  exemplified 
in  the  great  scheme  of  utilizing  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  first 
projects  were  discussed  in  1891  and  189s  and  completed  practic- 
ally some  ten  years  hiter.  In  this  scheme  large  turbines  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  hydraulic  fall  tubes  150  ft.  deep,  the 
turbines  being  coupled  by  long  shafts  with  5000  H.P.  alternating 
current  dynamos  on  the  surface.  By  these  electric  current  was 
generated  and  transmitted  to  towns  ai^d  factories  arOund,  being 
sent  overhead  as  far  as  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  18  m.  At  the  end 
of  the  X9th  century  electrochemical  industries  began  to  be 
developed  which  depended  on  the  possession  of  cheap  electric 
energy.  The  production,  of  aluminium  in  Switzerland  and 
Scotland,  carborondun^  and  caldum  carbide  in  the  United 
States,  and  soda  by  the  Castner-Kellner  ptocess,  began  to  be 
conducted  on  an  immense  scale.  The  early  work  of  Sir  W. 
Siemens  on  the  electric  furnace  was  continued  and  greatly 
extended  by  Henri  Moissan  and  others  on  its  scientific  side,  and 
electro-chemistry  took  its  pUce  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
departments  of  technical  research  and  invention.  It  was 
stimulated  and  assisted  by  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  large  dynamos  and  increased  knowledge  concerning  the 
control  of  powerful  electric  currents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  soth  century  the  distribution  in  bulk 
of  electric  energy  for  power  purposes  in  Great  Britain  began  to 
assume  important  proportions.  It  was  seen  to  be  uneconomical 
for  each  city  and  town  to  manufacture  its  own  supply  since, 
owing  to  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  demand  for  cunent  for 
lighting,  the  price  had  to  be  kept  up  to  4d.  and  6d.  per  unit. 
It  was  found  that  by  the  manufacture  in  bulk,  even  by  steam 
engines,  at  primary  centres  the  cost  could  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  in  numerous  districts  in  England  large  power 
stations  began  to  be  erected  between  1903  and  2905  for  the 
supply  of  current  for  power  purposes.  'Dils  involved  almost  a 
revolution  in  the  nature  of  the  tools  used,  and  in  the  methods 
of  working,  and  may  ultimately  even  greatly  affect  the  factory 
system  and  the  concentration  of  population  in  large  towns 
which  was  brought  about  in  the  early  part  of  the  r9th  centtiry 
by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 

Detchpment  of  Ekctrw  Theory, 

Turning  now  to  the  theory  of  electricity,  we  may  note  the 
equally  remarkable  progress  made  in  300  years  in  scientific 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  agency  whlqh  has  so  recast  the 
face  of  human  society.  There  is  no  need  to  .dwell  upon  the 
early  crude  theories  of  the  action  of  amber  and  lodestone.  In 
a  true  scientific  sense  no  hypothesis  was  possible,  because  few 
facts  had  been  accumulated.  The  discoveries  of  Stephen  Gray 
and  C,  F.  de  C.  du  Fay  on  the  conductivity  of  some  bodies  for 
the  electric  agency  and  the  dual  character  of  electrification  gave 
rise  to  the  first  notions  of  electricity  as  an  imponderable  fluid, 
or  non-gravitative  subtile  matter,  of  a  more  refined  and  pene- 
trating kind  than  ordinary  Uquids  and  gases.  Its  duplex  char- 
acter, and  the  fact  that  the  electricity  produced  by  rubbing 
glass  and  vitreous  substances  was  different  from  that  produced 
by  rubbing  sealing-wax  and  resmous  substances,  seemed  ^o 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  two  kinds  of  electric  fluid;  hence 
there  arose  the  conception  of  positive  and  negatitt  electricity, 
and  the  two-fluld  theory  came  into  existence. 

Single-jluid  Theory.— The  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  jar  and  of  the  fact  that  the  inside  and  outside  coatings 
possessed  opposite  electricities,  so  that  in  charging  the  Jar  as 
much  positive  electricity  is  added  to  one  side  as  negative  to  the 
other  led  Franklin  about  1750  to  suggest  a  modification  called 
the  singjie  fluid  theory,  in  which  the  two  states  of  electrification 
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were  regarded  as  not  the  results  of  two  entirely  different  fluMs 
but  of  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  electric  fluid  from 
inatter,  so  that  positive  electrification  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  increase  or  addition  of  something  to  ordinary 
matter  and  negative  as  a  subtraction.  The  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  of  the  two  coatings  of-  the  Leyden  jar  were 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  transformation  of 
something  called  electricity  from  one  coating  to  the  other,  by 
whidh  process  a  certain  measurable  quantity  became  so  much 
less  on  one  side  by  the  same  amount  by  which  It  became  more 
on  the  other.  A  modification  of  this  single  fluid  theory  was  put 
forward  by  F.  U.  T.  Aepinus  which  was  explained  and  illustrated 
in  his  Teniamm  tkeariae  eUetrkiiaiis  et  mapteHsmit  published 
in  St  Petersburg  in  1759.  This  theoiy  was  fouoded  on  the 
following  principles: — (i)  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid 
Hpel  each  other  with  a  force  decreasing  as  the  disUnce  Increases; 
(3)  the  partides  of  the  electric  fluid  attract  the  atoms  of  all 
bodies  and  are  attracted  by  them  with  a  force  obeying  the  same 
law;  (3)  the  electric  fluid  exists  in  the  poxes  of  all  bodies,  and 
while  it  moves  without  any  obstruction  in  conductors  such  as 
metals,  water,  &c.,  it  moves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  so-called 
non-conductors  such  as  glass,  resin,  &c. ;  (4)  electrical  phenomena 
are  produced  either  by  the  transference  of  the  electric  fluid  of  a 
body  containing  more  to  one  containing  less,  or  from  its  attraction 
and  repulsion  when  no  transference  takes  place.  Electric 
attractions  and  repulsions  were,  however,  regarded  as  differential 
actions  in  which  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  electricity 
operated,  so  to  speak,  in  antagonism  to  the  mutual  attraction 
of  particles  <A  matter  for  one  another  and  of  particles  of  elec- 
tricity for  matter.  Independently  of  Aepinus,  Henry  Cavendish 
put  forward  a  single-fluid  theory  of  electricity  {PkU.  Trans., 
1771,  6x,  p.  584),  in  which  he  considered  it  in  more  precise 
detail. 

Two-fluid  Theory. — ^In  the  elucidation  of  electrical  phenomena, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  a  modification  of 
the  .two-fluid  theory  seems  to  have  been  generally  preferred. 
The  notion  then  formed  of  the  nature  of  electrification  was 
something  as  follows: — All  bodies  were  assumed  to  contain  « 
certain  quantity  of  a  so-called  neutral  fluid  made  yp  of  equal 
quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  which  when  in 
this  state  of  combination  neutralized  one  another's  properties. 
The  neutral  fluid  could,  however,  be  divided  up  or  separated 
Into  Its  two  constituents,  and  these  could  be  accumulated  on 
separate  conductors  or  non-conductors.  This  view  followed 
from  the  discovery  of  th^  facts  of  electric  induction  of  J.  Canton 
(i753>  1754)'  When,  for  instance,  a  positively  electrified  body 
was -found  to  induce  upon  another  insulated  conductor  a  charge 
of  negative  electricity  on  the  £de  nearest  to  It,  and  a  charge  of 
positive  electricity  on  the  side  farthest  from  it,  this  was  explained 
by  saying  that  the  particles  of  each  of  the  two  electric  fluids 
repelled  one  another  but  attracted  those  of  the  positive  fluid. 
Hence  the  operation  of  the  positive  charge  upon  the  neutral 
fluid  was  to  draw  towards  the  positive  the  negative  constituent 
of 'the  neutral  charge  and  repel  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor the  positive  constituent. 

C.  A.  Coulomb  experimentally  proved  that  the  law  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  simple  electrified  bodies  was  that  the  force 
between  them  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
and  thus  gave  mathematical  dcfiniteness  to  the  two^fluid  hypo- 
thesis. It  was  then  assumed  that  each  of  the  two  constituents 
of  the  neutral  fluid  had  an  atomic  structure  and  that  the  so-called 
partides  of  one  of  the  electric  fluids,  say  positive,  repelled 
similar  particles  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  a  square  of  the 
distance  and  attracted  those  of  the  opposite  fluid  according  to 
the  same  4aw.  This  fact  and  hypothesis  brought  electrical 
phenomeha  within  the  domain  of  mathematical  analysis  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  Laplace,  Blot,  Polsson,  G.  A.  A.  Plana 
(z  781-1846),  and  later  Robert  Murphy  (1806-1843),  n»de  them 
the  subject  of  their  investigations  on  the  mode  in  which  dec* 
tridty  (Ustributes  itself  on  conductors  when  in  cquilibriumi 

Faraday's  Views.— Tht  two-fluid  theory  may  be  said  to  have 
held  the  field  until  the  time  when  Faraday  began  his  researches 


on  dectridty.  After  he  had  educated  I^nndf  by  the  etady  of 
the  phenomena  of  fines  of  magnetic  force  in  hii  diaooiveries  on 
electromagnetic  Induction,  be  applied  the  same  coooeption  to 
dectrostatic  phenomena,  and  thua  created  the  notion  of  lines 
of  electrostatic  force  and  of  the  important  function  of  the  di- 
de<^ric  or  non-conductor  in  sustaining  them.  Faraday's  notion 
as  to  the  nature  of  electrification,  therefore,  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  came  to  be  something  as  follows.* — ^He 
considered  thi^  the  so-called  charge  of  decttidty  on  a  conductor 
was  in  reality  nothing  on  the  conductor  or  in  the  conductor 
itsdf,  but  consisted  in  a  sUte  of  strain  or  pohriaadon,  or  a 
physical  change  of  some  kind  In  the  particles  of  the  didectric 
surrounding  the  conductor,  and  that  it  was  this  physical  state 
in  the  didectric  which  constituted  electrification.  Since  Faraday 
was  wdl  aware  that  even  a  good  vacuum  can  act  as  a  didectric, 
he  recognised  that  the  state  he  called  didectric  polarization 
could  not  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  gravitative 
matter,  but  that  there  must  be  an  electromagnetic  medium  of  a 
supcrmateiial  nature.  In  the  13th  scries  of  his  Experimental 
Researches  on  Electricity  he  discussed  the  relation  of  a  vacuum 
to  electridty.  Furthermore  his  electrochemical  investigations, 
and  particularly  his  discovery  of  the  important  law  of  electrolysis, 
that  the  movement  of  a  certain  quantity  of  dectridty  through  an 
electrolyte  is  always  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of  a  certain 
definite  quantity  of  matter  from  one  dectrode  to  another  and  the 
liberation  at  these  electrodes  of  an  equivalent  wdght  olthe  ions, 
gave  fojmdation  for  the  idea  of  a  definite  atomic  charge  of  dec- 
tridty. In  fact,  long  previously  to  Faraday's  dectxochemical 
researches.  Sir  H.  Davy  and  J.  J.  Berzelius  eariy  in  the  zpth 
century  had  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  chemical  combination 
was  due  to  electric  attractions  between  the  dectric  charges 
carried  by  chemical  atoms.  The  notion,  however,  that  dectridty 
is  atomic  in  structure  was  definitely  put  forward  by  Hermann 
von  HdmholtE  in  a  well-known  Faraday  lecture.  Hdmholu 
says:  **  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  elementary  substances 
are  composed  of  atoms,  we  cannot  well  avoid  concluding  that 
electridty  also  b  divided  into  elementary  portions  which  behave 
like  atoms  of  dectridty."  *■  Clerk  Maxwell  had  already  used  in 
1873  the  phrase,  "  a  molecule  of  electricity ."•  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century  it  therefore  became 
clear  that  electridty,  whatever  be  its  nature,  was  associated 
with  atoms  of  matter  in  the  form  of  exact  multiples  of  an  in- 
divisible minimum  dectric  charge  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
*'  Nature's  unit  of  electridty."  This  ultimate  unit  of  electric 
quantity  Professor  Johnstone  Stoney  called  an  dectron.*  The 
formulation  of  dectrical  theory  as  far  as  regards  operations  in 
space  free  from  matter  was  inunensely  assisted  by  Maxwell's 
mathematical  theory.  Oliver  Heavislde  after  1880  rendered 
much  assistance  b^  reducing  Maxwell's  mathematical  analysis 
to  more  compact  form  and  by  introducing  greater  precision  into 
terminology  (see  his  Eiulricd  Papers ,  1892).  This  is  perhaps 
the  place  to  rder  also  to  the  great  services  of  Lord  Rayleigfa 
to  electrical  science.  Succeeding  Maxwell  as  Cavendish  professor 
of  physics  at  Cambridge  in  1880,  he  soon  devoted  himself  esped- 
ally  to  the  exact  redercrmination  of  the  practical  dectrical 
units  in  absolute  measure.  He  followed  up  the  early  work  of  the 
British  Assodation  Committee  on  dectrical  units  by  a  fresh 
determination  of  the  ohm  In  absolute  measure,  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  work  on  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  silver  and 
the  absolute  electromotive  force  of  the  Clark  cell  may  be  said 
to  have  placed  exact  electrical  measurement  on  a  new  basis. 
He  also  made  great  additions  to  the  theory  of  alternating  dectric 
currents,  and  provided  fresh  appliances  for  other  dectrical 
measuremenUi  (see  his  CcUedcd  Scientific  Papers,  Cambridge, 

XQOO). 

Electro-optics. — ^For  a  long  time  Faraday's  observation  on  the 

rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light  by  heavy  glass  in  a 
«  H.  von  Helmhokz,  "  On  the  Modern  Development  of  Faraday's 

Conception  of  Electricity,"  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  1881, 30,  p.  a77» 
■  See  Maxwell's  Electneity  and  Magnetism,  vd;  i.  p.  356  (and  ed., 

•  '^Oa  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature."  PhO.  Mag.,  1881,  (Si.  n, 
p.  381.  .Also  7>tfiii.  Roy.  Soc.  (Dublin.  1891),  4,  p.  583. 
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magiMCiefitlditmaiiieduisol&tediictiiidectro-optks.  Vnen 
M.  E.  Verdet  (1824-1860)  made  a  itudy  of  the  subject  and 
diflcoveicd  that  a  solution  of  ferric perchtoride  in  methyl  alcohol 
rotated  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  an  opposite  direction  to  heavy 
1^  {Ann.  Ckim,  Phys.,  1854,  4X,  p.  37©;  1855,  43,  p.  37; 
C9M.  Rmd.,  1854, 39,  p.  548).  Later  A.  A.  E.  E.  Kundt  prepared 
metallic  films  of  iron,  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  obtained  powerful 
negative  optical  rotation  with  them  {Wied.  Arm.,  1884,  23, 
p.  saS;  1886,  37,  p.  191).  John  Kerr  (1824-1907)  discovered 
that  a  similar  effect  was  produced  when  plane  polarized  light  was 
reflected  from  the  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  {Phii,  Mag.,  1877, 
ish  3$  P*  3><»  *>^  iSy^f  5>  P*  i^i)'  ^1^  Kelvin  showed  that 
Faimd^t  discovery  demonstrate!  that  9om6  form  of  rotation 
was  taking  place  along  lines  of  magnetic  force  when  passing 
tlmmi^  a  iMdlura.^  Many  observers  have  given  attention  to 
the  eiact  determination  oi  Verdet's  constant  of  rotation  for 
tiandajd  sabstaaces,  <.f .  Lord  Rayleigh  for  carbon  bisulphide,* 
•ad  Sir  W.  H.  Berkin  for  an  immense  range  of  Inorgam'c  and 
orguiic  bodies.*  Kerr  also  discovered  that  when  certain  homo- 
geaeons  dielectifcs  were  submitted  to  dectrie  strain,  they 
becama  biiefringsnt  {PkU.  Hag,,  1875,  50,  pp.  337  and  446). 
The  theory  of  electro^ptics  received  great  attention  from 
Kelvin,  Maxwell,  Rayldgfa,  G.  F.  FiUgerald,  A.  Righi  and 
P.  K.  ll  Dxiade,  axid  experimental  contributions  from  innumerable 
workers,  such  as  F.  T.  Trouton,  O.  J.  Lodge  and  J.  L.  Howard, 
and  many  others. 

EUttric  IFases.--In  the  decade  1880-1890,  the  most  iipportant 
advance  ia  electrical  physics  was,  however,  that  which  originated 
with  the  asronlshing  researches  of  Heinridi  Rudolf  Herts  (1857- 
18^).  This  iUiistrious  investigator  was  stimulated,  by  a  certain 
problem  brought  to  his  notice  by  H.  von  Hebnholta,  to  undertake 
investigations  wfaidi  had  for  thdr  object  a  demonstiatlkm  of  the 
truth  of  Maxwell's  prindple  that  a  variation  in  electric  dispbce* 
ment  was  in  &ct  an  dectrie  current  and  had  magnetic  effects. 
It  IS  impossible  to  describe  here  the  details  of  these  elaborate 
experiments;  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Hertz's  own  paperS) 
or  the  English  translation  of  them  by  Prof.  D.  £.  Jones.  Herts's 
great  discovery  was  an  experimental  realisation  of  a  suggestion 
Buuleby  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  (1851-1902)  in  1883  as  to  a  method  of 
prodvdng  dectrie  waves  in  space.  He  invented  for  this  purpose 
m  radiator  conststlng  of  two  metal  rods  placed  in  one  line,  their 
inner  ends  bdng  provided  with  poles  neariy  touching  and  their 
outer  ends  with  metal  pbUes.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
IB  effect  a  condenser,  and  when  the  two  pbtes  respectively  are 
connected  to  the  secondary  terminals  of  an  induction  ooU  in 
operation,  the  plates  are  rspidly  and  alternately  charged,  and 
dlscharsed  across  the  spark  gap  with  elcarical  osdUations  (see 
EixcnomiETics).  Hertz  then  devised  a  wave  detecting 
apparatus  called  a  resonator.  This  in  its  simfdest  form  consisted 
of  a  ring  of  wire  nearly  dosed  terminating  in  spark  balls  very 
dose  together,  adjustable  aa  to  distance  by  a  micrometer  screw. 
He  found  that  when  the  resonator  was  placed  in  certain  positions 
with  regard  to  the  osdUator,  small  sparks  werr  seen  between  the 
micrometer  balls,. and  when  the  osciUator  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  a  room  having  a  sheet  of  zinc  fixed  against  the  wall  at  the 
other  end,  ^mmetrical  positions  could  be  found  in  the  room  at 
which,  when  the  resonator  was  there  phioed,  dther  no  sparks 
or  else  -very  bright  ^sarks  occurred  at  the  poles.  These  effects,  as 
Hertz  showedj  indicated  the  esubUshment  of  stationary  electric 
waves  in  spacf  and  the  propagation  of  dectrie  and  magnetic 
force  through  space  with  a  finite  velodty.  The  other  additional 
phenomena  he  observed  finally  coiilributed  an  all  but  contlusive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Maxwell's  views.  By  profoundly  ingenious 
methods  Hertz  showed  that  these  invisible  dcctrit  waves  could 
be  reflected  and  refracted  like  waves  of  light  by  mirrors  and 

■See  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  Lend.,  1856.  8,  p.  152;  or 
Maxwdl.  EiecL  and  Mag.,  voL  ii.  p.  %\}. 

*  See  Lord  Rayldgh,  Proc  Roy-  ^'  Loud.,  1881.  37.  p.  146: 
Gordon.  PkU.  Trans.,  1877,  167.  p.  t;  H  Bccquerci,  Ann.  Cktm. 
Pkrs.,  l88».  hi.  27,  P-  3"'  ^  ,      . 

■  Perkin't  npen  are  to  be  found  in  the  Joum.  Ckem.  Soc.  Land., 
1884.  p.  A2i:  1886,  p.  177:  1888,  p.  s6i:  18891  p.  680:  1891, 
pi 981;  i$9^p.8oo:  189a,  p.  75- 


prisms,  and  that  famlllfr  experiments  in  optics  could  be  repeated 
with  electric  waves  which  could  not  affect  the  eye.  Hence 
there  arose  a  new  sdence  of  electro-optics,  and  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  innumerable  investigators  took 
possession  of  the  novd  field  of  research  with  the  greatest  delist. 
O.  J.  Lodge,*  A.  Righi,*  J.  H,  Poincar*,*  V.  F.  iL  Bjcrknes, 
P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J.  Thomson,^  John  IVowbridge,  Max  Abraham, 
and  many  others,  contributed  to  its  duddation. 

In  1892,  E.  Branly  of  Paris  devised  an  appliance  for  detecting 
these 'waves  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  immense 
importance.  He  discovered  that  they  had  the  power  of  affecting 
the  dectrie  conductivity  of  materials  when  in  a  state  of  powder, 
the  majority  of  metallic  filings  increasing  in  conductivity. 
Lodge  devised  a  similar  arrangement  called  a  coherer,  and  E. 
Rutherford  invented  a  magnetic  detector  depending  on  the 
power  of  dectrie  oscillations  to  demagnetize  fron  or  steeL  The 
sum  total  of  all  these  contribuilons  to  dectriod  knowledge 
had  the  effect  of  establishing  Maxwell's  prindples  on  a  firm  basis, 
but  they  also  led  to  technical  inventions  of  the  very  greatest 
utility.  In  1896  G.  Marconi  applied  a  modified  and  improved 
form  of  Branly's  wave  detector  in  conjunction  with  a  novd 
form  of  radiator  for  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  Intelligence 
through  space  without  wires,  and  he  and  others  developed  this 
new  form  of  telegraphy  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success 
into  a  startling  and  most  useful  means  of  communicating  through 
space  electrically  without  connecting  wires. 

EUclrolysis.'^The  study  of  the  transfer  of  dectiidty  through 
liquids  had  meanwhile  recdved  much  attention.  The  general 
facts  and  laws  of  electrolysis  (q.v.)  were  determined  experiment- 
ally  by  Davy  and  Faraday  andconfirmed  by  the  res^udies  of 
J.  F.  Danidl,  R.  W.  Bunsen  and  Hdmholtz.  The  modern 
theory  of  dectrolysis  grew  up  under  the  hands  of  R.  J.  E.  Oausius, 
A.  W.  Williamson  and  F.  W.  G.  Kohhrausch,  and  recdved  a 
great  Impetus  from  the  worit  of  Svante  Arrhenius,  J.  H.  Van't 
Hoff,  W.  Ostwald,  H.  W.  Nemst  and  many  others.  The  theory 
of  the  Ionization  of  salts  In  solution  has  raised  much  discussion 
amongst  chemists,  but  the  general  fact  Is  certain  that  dectridty 
only  moves  through  Uqm'ds  in  association  with  matter,  and 
dmultaneoudy  involves  chemical  dissociation  of  molecular 
groups. 

Disckarge  thnugk  Gorer.^Many  eminent  physidsts  had  sn 
instinctive  feeling  that  the  study  of  the  passage  of  dectridty 
through  gases  would  shed  much  light  on  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  electricity.  Faraday  devoted  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
phenomena  the  XIII*^  series  of  his  Experimental  Researckes, 
and  among  the  older  workers  in  this  fidd  must  be  particularly 
menUoned  J.  PlQcker,  J.  W.  Hittorf,  A.  A.  de  la  Rive,  J.  P. 
Gassiot,  C  F.  Varicy,  and  W.  Spottiswoode  and  J.  Fletcher 
Moulton.  It  has  bng  been  known  that  air  and  other  gases  at 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ynn  very  perfect  insulators, 
but  that  when  they  were  rarefied  and  contained  in  ^ass  tubes 
with  platinum  dectrodes  sealed  through  the  glass,  dectridty 
could  be  passed  through  them  under  suffident  dectromotive 
force  and  produced  a  luminous  appearance  known  as  the  electric 
glow  discbarge.  The  so-caUed  vacuum  tubes  constructed  by 
H.  Geissler  (1815-1879)  containing  air,  carbonic  add,  hydrogen, 
&e.,  under  a  pressure  of  one  or  two  millimetres,  exhibit  beautiful 
appearances  when  traversed  by  the  high  tension  current  produced 
by  the  secondary  drcuit  of  an  induction  coH.  Faraday  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  dark  space  round  the  negative  electrode  which 
is  usually,  known  as  the  "  Faraday  dark  space."  De  la  Rive 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  J.  PlQckcr 
and  his  disciple  J.  W.  Hittorf  examined  the  phenomena  exhibited 
in  so-called  high  vacua,  that  is,  in  exceedingly  rarefied  gases. 
C.  F.  Varicy  discovered  the  interesting  fact  that  no  current 
could  be  sent  through  the  rarefied  gas  unless  a  certain  minimum 
potential  difference  of  the  electrodes  was  exdted.  Sir  William 
Crookes  took  up  in  1872  the  study  of  electric  discharge  through 

*  Tkg  Work  of  Htrla  (London,  1804)- 

*  L'Ottica  deut  ouiUatumi  eUUrieke  (Bologna,  1897). 

*  Us  OuiUaiums  iketHmtes  (Paris.  1804). 

'  Ru«iU  Rssoartkti  mMitOHeity  amd  Magmttism  (Oxford.  1891). 
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high  vacua,  having  been  led  to  it  by  his  researches  on  the  radio- 
meter. The  particular  details  of  the  phenomena  observed  will 
be  found  described  in  the  article  Conduction,  Elsctrxc  (§  III.). 
The  main  fact  discovered  by  researches  of  PlUcker,  Hittorf  and 
Crookes  was  that  in  a  vacuum  tube  containing  extremely  rarefied 
air  or  other  gas,  a  luminous  discharge  takes  place  from  the 
negative  electrode  which  proceeds  in  lines  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  negative  electrode  and  renders  phosphorescent  both  the 
glass  envelope  and  other  objects  placed  in  the  vacuum  tube 
when  it  falls  upon  them.  Hittorf  made  in  1869  the  discovery 
that  soUd  objects  could  cast  shadows  or  intercept  this  cathodo 
discharge.  The  cathode  discharge  henceforth  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  physicists.  Varley  had  advanced  tentatively 
the  hypothesis  that  it  consisted  in  an  actual  projection  of  electri- 
fied matter  from  the  cathode,  and  Crookes  was  led  by  his  re- 
searches in  1870,  1871  and  1872  to  embrace  and  confirm  this 
hypothesis  in  a  modified  form  and  announce  the  existence  of  a 
fourth  state  of  matter,  which  he  called  radiant  matter,  demon- 
strating  by  many  beautiful  and  convincing  experiments  that 
there  was  an  actual  projection  of  material  sut»tance  of  some 
kind  possessing  inertia  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  German 
physicists  such  as  £.  Goldstein  were  inclined  to  take  another 
view.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  the  successor  of  Maxwell  and  Lord 
Rayleigh  in  the  Cavendish  chair  of  pnysics  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  began  about  the  year  1899  a  remarkable  series  of 
investigations  on  the  cathode  discharge,  which  finally  enabled 
him  to  make  a  measurement  of  the  ratio  of  the  electric  charge 
to  the  mass  of  the  particles  of  matter  projected  from  the  cathode, 
and  to  show  that  this  electric  charge  was  identical*  with  the 
atomic  electric  charge  carried  by  a  hydrogen  ion  in  the  act  of 
electrolysis,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  cathode  particles,  or 
"  corpuscles  "  as  he  called  them,  was  far  less,  via.  about  nVv^b 
part  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atotn.^  The  subject  was  pursued 
by  Thomson  and  the  Cambridge  physicists  with  great  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  ability,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  the  electric  charge  is 
carried  by  particles  which  have  a  mass  only  a  fraction,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  but  which  carry  a 
charge  equal  to  the  unit  electric  charge  of  the  hydrogen  ion  as 
found  by  electrochemical  researches.*  P.  E.  A.  Lenard  made 
in  1894  {Wied,  Anu.  Pkys,,  51,  p.  925)  the  discovery  that  these 
cathode  particles  or  corpuscles  could  pass  through  a  window 
of  thin  sheet  aluminium  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  vacuum  tube 
and  give  rise  to  a  class  of  radiation  called  the  Lenard  rays. 
W.  C.  R5ntgcn  of  Munich  made  in  1896  his  remarkable  discovery 
of  the  so-called  X  or  Rdntgen  rays,  a  class  of  radiation  produced 
by  the  impact  of  the  cathode  particles  against  an  impervious 
metallic  screen  or  anticathode  placed  in  the  vacuum  tube. 
The  study  of  Rdntgen  rays  was  ardently  pursued  by  the  principal 
physicists  in  Europe  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  and  sufa«c- 
quently.  The  principal  property  of  these  Rdntgen  rays  which 
attracted  public  attention  was  their  power  of  passing  through 
many  solid  bodies  and  affecting  a  photographic  plate.  Hence 
some  substances  were  opaque  to  them  and  others  transparent. 
The  astonishing  feat  of  photographing  the  bones  of  the  living 
animal  within  the  tissues  soon  rendered  the  Rdhtgcn  rays 
indispensable  in  surgery  and  directed  an  army  of  investigators 
to  their  study. 

RadioacHvityr—Ont  outcome  of  all  this  was  the  discovery 
by  H.  Becquerel  in  1896  that  minerals  containing  uranium,  and 
particularly  the  mineral  known  as  pitchblende,  had  the  power 
of  affecting  sensitive  photographic  plates  enclosed  in  a  black 
paper  envelope  when  the  mineral  was  placed  on  the  outside,  as 

'See  J.  T.  Thomson.  Proc.  Roy.  Insk  Lend.*  1897*  IS.  p.  419; 
also  PhU.  Mat.,  1899,  Isl,  48.  p.  547. 

'  Later  results  show  tnat  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom  is  not  far 
from  l*3Xior<*graromeand  that  the  unit  atomic  charge  or  natural 
unit  of  electricity  is  i'3XiO''*of  an  electromagnetic  C.G.S.unit. 
The  mass  of  the  electron  or  corpuscle  is  7-oXior^eramme  and  its 
diameter  is  3 X  to-' 'centimetre.  The  diameter  of  a  chemical  atom  is 
of  the  order  of  lo^  centimetre. 

See  H.  A.  Lorentz,  "The  Electron  Theory.*'  BUktrpluhnische 
Zeiistkrifl,  1905*  a6.  pu  584;  or  SeietU4  AksUotUt  1905,  8,  A,  p.  £03. 


well  as  of  discharging  a  charged  electroscope  (Om.  JRitii.,  1896, 

IS 2,  p.  420).  This  research  opened  a  way  of  approach  to  the 
phenomena  of  radioactivity,  and  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
P.  Curie  and  Madame  Curie  were  finally  led  to  the  discovoy  of 
radium  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of 
science.  The  study  of  radium  and  radioactivity  (see  Radio* 
AcnviTv)  led  before  long  to  the  further  remarkable  knowledge 
that  these  so-called  radioactive  materials  project  into  surround- 
ing space  particles  or  corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  identical 
with  those  projected  from  the  caChode  in  a  high  vacuum  tube, 
together  with  others  of  a  different  nature.  The  study  of  radio- 
activity was  pursued  with  great  ability  not  only  by  the  Curks 
and  A.  Debierne,  who  associated  himself  with  them,  in  France, 
but  by  E.  Rutherford  and  F.  Soddy  in  Canada,  and  6y  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  others 
in  England. 

EUctronU  Theory.'-'Tht  final  outcome  of  these  investigations 
was  the  hypothesis  that  Thomson's  corpuscles  or  partidcs 
composing  the  cathode  discharge  in  a  high  vacuum  tube  must 
be  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  constituent  of  what  we  call 
negative  electricity;  in  other  words,  they  are  atoms  of  negative 
electricity,  possessing,  however,  inertia,  and  these  xiegative 
electrons  are  components  at  any  rate  of  the  chemical  atom. 
Each  electron  is  a  point-charge  of  negative  dectrldty  equal  to 
3>9X  10"**  of  an  electrostatic  unit  or  to  i*3X  zo"^  of  an  electro- 
magnetic unit,  and  the  ratio  of  its  charge  to  its  nuss  is  nearly 
2X10'  using  E.M.  units.  For  the  hydrogen  atdm  the  ratio  of 
charge  to  mass  as  deduced  from  electrolysis  is  about  10*.  Heact 
the  mass  of  an  electron  is  ti^^  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom. 
No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  isolate  positive  electrons^  or  to  give 
a  complete  demonstration  that  the  whole  inertia  of  matter  is 
only  electric  inertia  due  to  what  may  be  called  the  inductance 
of  the  electrons.  Prof.  Sir  J.  Larmor  developed  in  a  aeries  of 
very  able  papers  (Phil.  Transit  1894,  185,  1895,  x86;  1897, 
Z90),  and  subsequently  in  his  book  Aether  end  Matter  (1900),  a 
remarkable  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  electron  or  cor^ 
pusde,  which  he  regards  as  simply  a  strain  centre  in  the  aether 
or  electromagnetic  medium,  a  chemical  atom  being  a  collection 
of  positive  and  negative  dectrons  or  strain  centres  in  stable 
orbital  motion  round  their  common  centre  of  mass  (see  Azthsb). 
J.  J.  Thomson  also  developed  this  hypothesis  in  a  profoundly 
interesting  manner,  and  we  nuty  therefore  sutnmariae  very 
briefly  the  views  held  on  the  nature  of  electricity  and  natter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  by  saying  that  t^e  term 
electricity  had  come  to  be  regarded,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  collective 
name  for  electrons,  which  in  turn  must  be  considered  as  con- 
stituents of  the  chemical  atom,  furthermore  as  centxts  of  certain 
lines  of  self -locked  and  pennanent  strain  existing  in  the  nnivosal 
aether  or  dectromagnetic  medium.  Atoms  of  matter  are  com- 
posed oT  congeries  of  electrons  and  the  inertia  of  matter  is  probably 
therefore  only  the  inertia  of  the  dectromagnetic  medium.* 
Electric  waves  are  produced  wherever  dectrons  are  accderated 
or  retarded,  that  is,  whenever  the  velodty  of  an  electron  is 
changed  or  accelerated  positively  or  negatively.  In  every  solid 
body  there  is  a  continual  atomic  dissodation,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  mixed  up  with  the  atoms  of  chemical  matter  composing 
them  we  have  a  greater  or  loss  percentage  of  free  dectrons. 
The  operation  called  an  electric  current  consists  in  a  diffusion 
or  movement  of  these  electrons  through  matter,  and  this  is 
controlled  by  laws'of  diffusion  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
diffusion  of  liquids  or  gases.  Electromotive  force  is  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  density  of  the  electronic  population  in  different 
or  identical  conducting  bodies,  and  whilst  the  dectrons  can 
move  freely  through  so-called  conductors  thdr  motion  is  much 
more  hindered  or  restricted  in  non-conductors.  Electric  charge 
consists,  therefore,  in  an  excess  or  defidt  of  negative  dectrons 
in  a  body.  In  the  hands  of  H.  A.  Lorentz,  P.  K.  L.  Drude,  J.  J, 
Thomson,  J.  Larmor  and  many  others,  the  dectronic  hypothesis 
of  matter  and  of  electricity  has  been  developed  in  great  detail 
and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  outcome  of  modem  researches 
upon  electrical  phenomena. 

*  See  J.  J.  Thomson.  EUclricUy  and  Matter  (London,  1904). 
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Hie  reader  may  be  referred  for  an  admirable  summary  of  the 

ibeoties  of  electridty  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  electronic 

hypothesis  to  J.  J.  Thomson's  '*  Report  on  Electrical  Theories  " 

(Brit.  Assoc.  Report,    1885),  In  which  he  divides  electrical 

theories  enunciated  during  the  19th  century  into  four  classes, 

and  summarises  the  opinions  and  theories  of  A.  M.  Amp^e, 

H.  G.  Grassmao.  C.  F.  Gauss,  W.  £.  Weber.  G.  F.  B.  Rienuinn, 

R.  J.  E.  Gausius,  F.  E.  Neumann  and  H.  von  Hebnholtz. 

Bibliography.— M.  Faraday.  ExperimenUU  Researches  in  EUc- 
tridiy  (3  voU.,  London.  1839. 1844*  1855) ;  A.  A.  Dc  U  Rive.  Treatise 
on  Electricitjd  vols..  London.  18^3,  1858):  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  A 
Troatiu  on  Etearicity  and  Magnettsm  (a  vols.,  trd  ed.,  1892) :  id.. 
Scientific  Papers  (2  vols.,  edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Nivca,  Cambridge, 
1890) ;  H.  M.  Noad.  A  Manual «/  EUctritiiy  (a  vols.,  London.  18^5. 
1857} ;  I.  J.  Thomson.  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnettsm 
(Oxford,  1891);  id..  Condnetiom  ol  ElectricUy  Ihrouth  Gases  (Cam- 


Joubert.  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  iiaenetism^  English  trans,  by 
E.  Atkinson  (a  vds..  London.  1883):  Park  Benjamin,  fA«  Inleltectual 


Riserin  Electrieity  (London.  1899):  G.  C.  Foster  and  A.  W.  Porter. 

EUctricity  and  Magnetism  (London.  1901);  A.  Gray, 

Mametism  and  Electricity  (London.  1898);  H.  W.  Watson  and  S.  H. 


Burbury.  The  Mathentaticat  Theory  0/  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(a  vols.,  1885);  Lord  Kdvin  (Sir  William  Thomson).  Mathematical 
and  PkysiiaT  Papers  (3  vols^  Cambridge.  1882);  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Scientific  Papers  (4  vols..  Cambridge.  1903):  A.  Wtnkeimann, 
Uandbnck  der  Phmk,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Breslau.  1903  and  1905; 
a  mine  of  wealth  for  references  to  original  papers  on  electricity  and 
magnetism  from  the  earliest  date  up  to  modern  times),  For 
particular  information  on  the  modern  Electronic  theory  the  reader 
may  consult  W.  Kaufmann,  "  The  Developments  of  the  Electron 
Idea."  Pkyiihalische  Zeitukrift  (ist  of  Oct.  1901).  or  The  Electrician 
(1901).  48.  p.  95;  H.  A.  Lorentc.  The  Theory  of  Electrons  (1909): 
E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe.  The  Electron  Theory  (London.  1006);  H. 
Abraham  and  P.  Langevin,  Ions,  Electrons,  Corpuscles  (Pans.  190$) ; 
J.  A.  Fleming.  "  The  Electronic  Theory  of  Electricity,"  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (May  looa):  Sir  01t\'er  J.  Lodge.  Electrons,  or  the 
NatssreatU  Properties  oj  Negatiae  ElecUicily  (London,  1907).  (J.A.F.) 

ILBCTRICRT  SUPPLY.  L  General  Principles.'-Tbt  im- 
praveraents  made  in  the  dynamo  and  electric  motor  between 
1870  and  1880  and  alao  in  the  details  of  the  arc  and  incandescent 
electric  lamp  towards  the  close  of  that  decade,  induced  engineers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  private  and  public 
supply  of  electric  current  for  the  purpose  of  Ugbting  and  power. 
T.  A.  Edison^  and  St  G.  Lane  Fox*  were  among  the  first  to  see 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  public  electric  supply,  and 
to  devise  plans  for  its  practical  establishment.  If  a  supply 
of  electric  current  has  to  be  furnished  to  a  building  the  option 
exists  in  many  cases  of  drawing  from  a  public  sui^ly  or  of 
generating  it  by  a  private  plant. 

Prioate  PioMts.^'ln  spite  of  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  primary  battery  end  the 
thermopile,  no  means  of  generation  of  large  currents  can  compete 
in  economy  with  thedynamo.  Hcnceaprivate  electric  generating 
plant  involves  the  erection  of  a  dynamo  which  may  be  driven 
either  by  a  steam,  gas  or  oil  engine,  or  by  power  obtained  by 
means  of  a  turbine  from  a  low  or  high  fall  of  water.  It  may  be 
either  d^aly  coupled  to  the  motor,  or  driven  by  a  belt;  and 
it  may  be  either  a  continuous-current  machine  or  an  alternator, 
and  if  the  latter,  either  single-phase  or  polyphase.  The  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  employ  storage  batteries  in  connexion 
with  a  private-supply  system  is  so  great  that  unless  power  has 
to  be  transmitted  long  distances,  the  invariable  rule  is  to  employ 
a  continuous-current  dynamo.  Where  space  is  valuable  this 
is  always  coupled  direct  to  the  motor;  and  if  a  steam-engine 
is  employed,  an  enclosed  engine  is  most  cleanly  and  compact. 
Where  coal  or  heating  gas  is  available,  a  gas-engine  is  exceedingly 
convenient,  since  it  requires  little  attention.  Where  coal  gas 
is  not  available,  a  Dowson  gas-producer  can  be  employed.  The 
oil-engine  has  been  so  improved  that  it  is  extensively  used  m 
combination  with  a  direct<oupIed  or  belt-driven  dynamo  and 
thus  forms  a  favourite  and  easily*managed  pfant  for  private 
electric  lighting.  Lead  storage  cells,  however,  as  at  present 
made,  when  charged  by  a  stcam-cdrivcn  dynamo  deteriorate  less 
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rapidly  than  when  an  oil-engine  is  emplosred,  the  reason  being 
that  the  charging  current  is  mote  irregular  in  the  latter  case, 
since  the  single  cylinder  oil-engine  only  makes  an  impulse  every 
other  revolutioiL  In  connexion  with  the  generator,  it  is  almost 
the  invariable  custom  to  put  down  a  secondary  battery  of  storage 
cells,  to  enable  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  engine  has  stopped . 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  as  a  security  for  the  continuity  of 
supply,  but  because  otherwise  the  costs  of  labour  in  running 
the  engine  night  and  day  become  excessive.  The  storage  battery 
gives  its  supply  automatically,  but  the  dynamo  and  engine 
require  incessant  skilled  attendance.  If  the  building  to  be 
lighted  is  at  some  distance  from  the  engine-house  the  battery 
should  be  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  and  under- 
ground or  overhead  conductors,  to  convey  the  charging  current, 
brought  to  it  from  the  dynamo. 

It  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  electric  lighting  installations,  to  reckon 
all  lamps  in  their  equivalent  number  of  8  candle  power  (c.p.) 
incandescent  lamps.  In  lighting  a  private  house  or  building 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the  total  number  of  incan- 
descent lamps  and  their  size,  whether  39  cp.,  16  c.p.  or  8  c.p. 
Lamps  of  5  c.p.  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  small  bedrooms 
and  passages.  Each  candle-power  in  the  case  of  a  carbon  filament 
lamp  can  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  3*5  watts,  or  the  8  c.p.  lamp 
as  equal  to  30  watts,  the  x6  cp.  lamp  to  60  watts,  and  so  on. 
In  the  case  of  metallic  filament  bmps  about  i*o  or  1*25  watts. 
Hence  if  the  equivalent  of  too  carbon  filament  8  c.p.  lamps  is 
required  in  a  building  the  maximum  electric  power-supply  avail- 
able must  be  3000  watts  or  3  kilowatts.  The  next  matter  to 
conuder  is  the  pressure  of  su(^y.  If  the  battery  can  be  in  a 
position  near  the  building  to  be  lighted,  it  is  best  to  use  100- volt 
incandescent  Umps  and  enclosed  arc  lamps,  which  can  be 
worked  singly  off  the  loo-volt  circuit.  If,  however,  the  lamps 
ate  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  or  in  separate  buildings  somewhat 
far  apart,  as  in  a  college  or  hospital,  it  may  be  better  to  select  200 
voltsas  thesupply  pressure.  Arc  lamps  can  then  be  worked  three 
in  series  with  added  resistance.  The  third  step  is  to  select  the  size 
of  the  dynamo  unit  and  the  amount  of  spare  plant.  It  is  desir- 
able that  there  should  be  at  least  three  dynamos,  two  of  which 
are  capable  of  taking  the  whole  of  the  full  load,  the  third  being 
reserved  to  replace  either  of  the  others  when  required.  The 
total  power  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Umps  and  motors  (if  any) 
being  given,  together  with  an  allowance  for  extensions,  the  sisc 
of  the  dynamos  can  be  settled,  and  the  power  of  the  engines 
required  to  drive  them  determined.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is 
that  the  indicated  horse-power  (I.H.P.)  of  the  engine  should  be 
double  the  dynamo  full-load  output  in  kilowatts;  that  is  to 
say,  for  a  xo-kilowatt  dynamo  an  engine  should  be  capable  of 
giving  20  indicated  (iwt  nominal)  H.P.  From  the  LH.P.  of  the 
engine,  if  a  steam  engine,  the  size  of  the  boiler  required  for  steam 
production  becomes  known.  For  small  plants  it  is  safe  to  reclum 
that,  including  water  waste,  boiler  capacity  should  be  pro- 
vided equal  to  evapomting  40  tb  of  water  per  hour  for  every 
LH.P.  of  the  engine.  The  locomotive  boiler  is  a  convenient 
form;  but  where  large  amounts  of  steam  are  required,  some 
modification  of  the  Lancashire  boiler  or  the  water-tube  boiler 
is  generally  adopted.  In  settling  the  dectromotive  force  <rf 
the  dynamo  to  be  employed,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
question  of  charging  secondary  cells,  if  these  are  used.  If  a 
secondary  battery  is  employed  in  connexion  with  xoo-volt  lamps, 
it  Is  usual  to  put  in  53  or  54  cells.  The  electromotive  force  of 
these  cells  varies  between  2-2  and  i*3  volts  as  they  discharge; 
hence  the  above  number  of  cells  is  sufficient  for  maintaining  the 
necessary  electromotive  force.  For  charging,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  2*5  volts  per  cell,  and  the  dynamo  must 
therefore  have  an  electromotive  force  of  135  volts,  plus  any 
voltage  required  to  overcome  the  fall  of  potential  in  (he  cable 
connecting  the  dynamo  with  the  secondary  battery.  Supposing 
this  to  be  10  volts,  it  is  safe  to  install  dynamos  having  an  electro- 
motive force  of  150  volts,  since  by  means  of  resistance  in  the 
field  circuits  this  electromotive  force  can  be  lowered  to  no  or 
115  if  it  Is  required  at  any  time  to  dispense  with  the  battery. 
The  si«e  of  the  secondary  cell  will  be  determined  by  the  natucf 
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of  the  supply  to  be  given  after  the  dynamos  have  been  stopped. 
It  is  usual  to  provide  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  run  all  the 
lamps  for  three  or  four  hours  without  assistance  from  the  dynamo. 
As  an  example  Uken  from  actual  practice,  the  following  figures 
give  the  capacuy  of  the  plant  put  down  to  supoly  500  8  c.p.  lamps 
in  a  hospital.  The  dynamos  were  15-unit  macninesw  having  a  full' 
load  capacity  of  100  amperes  at  150  volts,  each  coupled  direct  to  an 
engine  of  25  H.P. ;  and  a  double  plant  of  this  description  was  supplied 
from  two  steel  locomotive  boilers,  each  capable  of  evaporating  800  lb 
of  water  per  hour.  One  dynamo  during  the  day  was  used  for  charginn 
the  stomge  battery  of  54  cells;  and  at  night  the  discharge  from  the 
cells,  together  with  the  current  from  one  of  the  dynamos,  supplied 
the  lamps  until  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  had  been  taken;  after 
that  the  current  was  drawn  from  the  batteries  alone.  In  working 
aucb  a  plant  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  varying  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  dynamo  as  the  cfaaiging  of  the  celb  proceeds. 
Vfhea  they  are  nearly  exhausted,  their  electromotive  force  u  less 
than  2  volts;  but  as  the  charging  proceeds,  a  counter-electromotive 
force  is  gradually  built  up,  and  the  engineer-in<harge  has  to  raise 
the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  charging 
current.  This  is  enected  by  having  the  dynamos  designed  to  give 
normally  the  highest  E.M.F.  reouired.  and  then  inserting  resisUnce 
in  their  field  circuits  to  reduce  it  as  may  be  necessary.  The  space 
and  attendance  required  for  an  oil-engine  plant  are  much  less  than 
for  a  steam-engine. 

Public  Supply. --The  methods  at  present  in  successful  operation 
for  public  electric  supply  fall  into  two  broad  divisions: — (i) 
continuous-current  systems  and  (3)  alternating-current  systems. 
Continuous-current  systems  are  either  low*  or  high-pressure. 
In  the  former  the  current  is  generated  by  dynamos  at  some 
pressure  less  than  500  volts;  generally  about  460  volts,  and  is 
supplied  to  users  at  half  this  pressure  by  means  of  a  three-wire 
system  (see  below)  of  distribution,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  storage  batteries. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a  low-pressure  continuous-current 
town  supply  station  are  as  foUows:-*If  steam  b  the  motive 
power  sclectedi  it  is  generated  under  all  the  best 
conditions  of  economy  by  a  battery  of  boilers,  and 
supplied  to  engines  which  are  now  almost  invariably 
coupled  direct,  eadi  to  its  own  dynamo,  on  one 
common  bedplate;  a  multipolar  dynamo  b  most 
usually  employed,  coupled  direct  to  an  enclosed  engine.  Parsons 
or  Curtb  steam  turbines  (see  Steam-Encxme)  arc  frequently 
selected,  since  experience  has  shown  that  the  costs  of  oil  and 
attendance  are  far  less  for  this  type  than  for  the  reciprocating 
engine,  whibt  the  floor  space  and,  therefore,  the  building  cost 
are  greatly  reduced.  In  choosing  the  sise  of  unit  to  be  adopted, 
the  engineer  has  need  of  considerable  experience  and  discretion, 
and  also  a  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  public  demand 
for  electric  current.  The  rule  b  to  choose  as  large  unitsas  possible, 
consistent  with  security,  because  they  are  proportionately 
more  economical  than  small  ones.  The  over-all  efficiency  of  a 
steam  dynamo-Hhat  b,  the  ratio  between  the  electrical  power 
output,  reckoned  say  in  kilowatts,  and  the  I.H.P.  of  the 
engine,  reckoned  in  the  same  unit»— b  a  number  which  faUs 
rapidly  as  the  load  decreases,  but  at  full  load  may  reach  some 
such  value  as  80  or  85  %.  It  is  common  to  tpcclty  the  efficiency, 
as  above  defined,  which  must  be  attained  by  the  plant  at  full- 
load,  and  also  the  efficiencies  at  quarter-  and  half-load  which 
must  be  reached  or  exceeded.  Hence  in  the  selection  of  the  site 
of  the  units  the  engineer  b  gtiided  by  the  consideration  that 
whatever  units  are  in  use  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  fully 
loaded.  If  the  demand  on  the  station  b  chiefly  for  electric 
lighting,  it  varies  during  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with 
tolerable  regularity.  If  the  output  of  the  station,  either  in 
amperes  or  watts,  b  represented  by  the  ordinatcs  of  a  curve, 
the  abscissae  of  which  represent  the  hours  of  the  day,  tbb  load 
diagram  for  a  supply  station  with  lighting  load  only,  b  a  curve 
such  as  b  shown  in  fig.  i,  having  a  high  peak  somewhere  between 
6  and  8  p.k.  The  area  enclosed  by  thb  load-diagram  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  circumscribing  rectangle  b  called  the  load^ 
factor  of  the  station.  Thb  varies  from  day  to  day  during  the 
year,  but  on  the  average  for  a  simple  lighting  load  b  not  generally 
above  10  or  12%,  and  may  be  lower.  Thus  the  total  output 
from  the  station  is  only  some  10%  on  an  average  of  that  which 
It  would  be  if  the  supply  were  at  all  times  equal  to  the  maximum 


demand.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore*  the  total  output  of  an 
electric  supply  station,  furnishing  current  chiefly  for  electrir 
lighting,  b  at  best  equal  to  about  two  hours'  supj^y  during  the 
day  at  full  load.  Hence  during  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  a  large  part  of  the  plant  is  lying  idle.  Itb  usual  to 
provide  certain  small  sets  of  steam  dynamos,  called  the  daylight 
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machines,  for  supplying  the  demand  during  the  day  and  later 
part  of  the  evening,  the  remainder  of  the  machines  being  called 
into  requisition  oi^y  for  a  short  time.  Provbion  must  be  made 
for  sufficient  reserve  of  plant,  so  that  the  breakdown  of  one  or 
more  sets  will  not  cripple  the  output  of  the  station. 

Assuming  current  to  be  supplied  at  about  460  volts  by  different 
and  separate  steam  dynamos,  Dyi,  Dyt  (fig.  2),  the  machines  are 
connected  through  proper  amperemeters  and  volt* 
meters  with  omn^us  bars,  Oi,  Ot,  Ot,  on  a  main  switch- 
board, so  that  any  dynamo  can  be  put  in  connexion 
or  removed.  The  switchboard  b  generally  divided 
into  three  parts— one  panel  for  the  connexions  of  the  positive 
feeders,  Fi,  with  the  positive  terminabof  th^  generators;  one  for 
the  negative  feeders.  Ft,  and  negative  generator  tenninab; 
while  from  the  third  (or  middle-wire  pand)  proceed  an  equal 
number  of  middle-wire  feeders,  F».  These  sets  of  condtKtors 
are  led  out  into  the  district  to  be  supplied  with  current,  and  are 
there  connected  into  a  distributing  system,  consbting  of  three 
separate  insulated  conductors,  Di,  Ds,  Di,  respectively  called  the 
positive,  middle  and  negative  dbtributing  mains.  The  iam|is 
in  the  houses,  Hi,  Ht,  &c.,  are  connected  between  the  middle  and 
negative,  and  the  middle  and  positive,  mains  by  smaller  supply 
and  service  wires.  As  far  as  possible  the  numbers  of  lamps 
installed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  are  kept  equal;  but  since 
it  is  not  possible  to  control  the  consumption  of  current,  it  becsomes 
necessary  to  provide  at  the  station  two  small  dynamos  called 
the  baiancing  machines ,  B|,  B3.  connected  respectively  between 


Fig.  2. 

the  middle  and  positive  and  the  middle  and  negative  omnibus 
bars.  These  machines  may  have  tbeir  shafts  connected  together, 
or  they  may  be  driven  by  separate  steam  dynamos;  their 
function  b  to  supply  the  difference  in  the  total  current  circulating 
throu^  the  whole  of  the  lamps  respectively  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  middle  wire.  If  storage  batteries  are  employed  in 
the  station,  it  b  usual  to  install  two  complete  batteries,  Si,  Sb 
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and  dynamos,  provision  being  made  by  duplicate  steam-pipcs 
or  a  ring  main  so  tliat  the  failure  of  a  single  engine  or  dynamo 
does  not  cripple  the  whole  supply.  The  furnace 
gases  are  taken  through  an  economizer  (generally 
Green's)  so  that  they  give  up  their  heat  to  the  cold 
feed  water.  If  condensing  water  is  available  the  engines 
are  worked  condensing,  and  this  is  an  essential  condition  of 
economy  when  steam  turbines  are  employed.  Hence,  either 
a  condensing  water  pond  or  a  cooling  tower  has  to  be  provided 
to  cool  the'condensing  water  and  enable  it  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  Preferably  the  station  should  be  situated  near  a 
river  or  canal  and  a  railway  siding.  The  steam  dynamos  are 
generally  arranged  in  an  engine-room  so  as  to  be  overlooked 
from  a  switchboard  gallery  (fig.  3),  from  which  all  the  control 
is  carried  out.  The  boiler  furnaces  are  usually  stoked  by  auto- 
matic stokers.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  load  factor  (say 
8  or  10%)  of  a  station  giving  electric  supply  for  lighting  only, 
the  object  of  every  station  engineer  is  to  cultivate  a  demand  for 
electric  current  for  power  during  the  day-time  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  electric  motors  for  lifts  and  other  purposes,  but  above 
all  to  create  a  demand  for  traction  purposes.  Hence  most  urban 
stations  now  supply  current  not  only  for  electric  lighting  but 
for  running  the  town  tramway  system,  and  this  traction  load 
being  chiefly  a  daylight  load  serves  to  keep  the  plant  employed 
and  remunerative.  It  is  usual  to  furnish  a  continuous  current 
supply  for  traction  at  500  or  600  volts,  although  some  station 
engineers  are  advocating  the  use  of  higher  voltages.  In  those 
stations  which  supply  current  for  traction,  but  which  have  a 
widely  scattered  lighting  load,  double  current  dynamos  are  often 
employed,  furnishing  from  one  and  the  same  armature  a 
continuous  current  for  traction  purposes,  and  an  alternating 
current  for  lighting  purposes. 

In  some  places  a  high  voltage  system  of  electric  supply  by 
continuous  current  is  adopted.  Li  this  case  the  current  is 
A%ft-  generated  at  a  pressure  of  1000  or  3000  volts,  and 
iwvasiinr  transmitted  from  the  generating  station  by  conductors, 
«oaito«oM  called  high-pressure  feeders,  to  certain  sub-centres 
*w^*  or  transformer  centres,  which  arc  either  buildings 
above  ground  or  cellars  or  excavations  under  the  ground.  In 
these  transformer  centres  are  placed  machines,  called  coniituums' 
current  transformers,  which  transform  the  electric  energy  and 
create  a  secondary  electric  current,  at  a  lower  pressure,  perhaps 
100  or  150  volts,  to  be  supplied  by  distributing  mains  to  users 
(see  Transformers).  From  these  sulxentres  insulated  con- 
ductors art  run  back  to  the  generating  station,  by  which  the 
engineer  can  start  or  stop  the  continuous-current  totatory 
transformers,  and  at  the  same  time  inform  himself  as  to  their 
proper  action  and  the  electromotive  force  at  the  secondary 
terminals.  This  system  was  first  put  in  practice  in  Oxford, 
England,  and  hence  has  been  sometimes  called  by  British 
engineers  "  the  Oxford  system."  It  is  now  in  operation  in  a 
number  of  places  in  England,  such  as  Wolverhampton,  Walsall, 
and  Sboreditch  in  London.  It  has  the  advantage  that  in  con- 
nexion with  the  loW-prcssure  distributing  system  secondary 
batteries  can  be  empk>yed,  so  that  a  storage  of  electric  energy 
is  effected.  Further,  continuoua-current  arc  lamps  can  be  worked 
in  series  o£f  the  high-pressure  mains,  that  is  to  say,  sets  of  30 
to.40  arc  lamps  can  be  operated  for  the  purpose  of  street  lighting 
by  means  of  the  high-pressure  continuous  current. 

The  alternating  current  systems  in  operation  at  the  present 
time  aie  the  sin^-pkase  system,  with  distributing  transformers 
or  transformer  sub-centres,  and  the  pdyphase  systems, 
aatfw  ^°  which  the  alternating  current  is  transformed  down 
nmppfy,  into  an  alternating  cunent  of  low  pressure,  or,  by  means 
of  rotatory  transformers,  into  a  continuous  current. 
The  general  arrangement  of  a  singk-phose  alternating-current 
system  is  as  follows:  The  generating  station  contains  a  number 
of  alternators,  At  As  (fig.  5),  producing  single-phase  alternating 
current,  either  at  1000,  3000,  or  sometimes,  as  at  Deptford  and 
other  places,  xo,ooo.  volts.  This  current  is  distributed  from  the 
station  either  at  the  pressure  at  which  it  is  generated,  or  after 
being  transformed  up  to  a  higher  pressure  by  the  transformer  T. 


The  alternators  are  sometimes  worked  in  parallel,  that  Is  to 
say,  all  furnish  their  current  to  two  common  omnibus  bars  on  « 
high-pressure  switchboard,  and  each  is  switched  into  circuit  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  brought  into  step  with  the  other  machinee, 
as  shown  by  some  form  of  pkase-indkator^  In  some  cases, 
instead  of  the  high-pressure  feeders  starting  from  omnibus  ban, 
each  alternator  works  independiently  and  the  feeders  are  grouped 
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together  on  the  various  alternators  as  required.  A  number  of 
high-pressure  feeders  are  carried  from  the  main  switchboard  to 
variotis  transformer  sub-centres  or  else  run  throughout  the 
distria  to  which  current  is  to  be  furnished.  If  the  system  laid 
down  is  the  transformer  sub-centre  system,  then  at  each  of  these 
sub-centres  is  placed  a  battery  of  alternating-current  transformers, 
Ti  Tt  Ti,  having  their  primary  circuits  all  joined  in  parallel  to 
the  terminals  of  the  high-pressure  feeders,  and  their  secondary 
circuits  all  joined  in  paraillel  on  a  distributing  main,  suitable 
switches  and  cut-outs  being  interposed.  The  pressure  of  the 
current  is  then  transformed  down  by  these  traittformets  to  the 
required  supply  pressure.  The  secondary  chrcults  of  these 
transformers  are  generally  provided  with  three  terminals,  so  as 
to  supply  the  low-pressure  ade  on  a  three-wife  systenu  It  is 
not  advisable  to  connect  together  directly  the  secondary  drcuits 
of  all  the  different  sub-centres,  because  then  a  fault  or  diort 
circuit  on  one  secondary  system  affects  all  the  others.  In  banking 
togethCT  transformers  in  this  manner  in  a  sub-station  it  is 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  transformation  ratio  and 
secondary  drop  (see  Transjormess)  are  exactly  the  same, 
otherwise  one  transformer  will  take  more  than  its  fuU  share  of 
the  load  and  will  become  overheated.  The  transformer  sub- 
station system  can  only  be  adopted  where  the  area  of  supply 
Is  tolerably  compact.  Where  the  consumers  lie  scattered  over 
a  large  area,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  high-pressure  mains 
throughout  the  area,  and  to  place  a  separate  transformer  or 
transformers  in  each  building.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
this  "  house-to-house  system  "  of  alternating-current  supply, 
generally  speaking,  is  less  satisfactory  in  results  than  the  trans- 
former sub-cent  re  system.  In  the  latter  some  of  the  transformers 
can  be  switched  off,  cither  by  hand  or  by  automatic  apparatus, 
during  the  time  when  the  load  is  light,  and  then  no  power  is 
expended  in  magnetizing  their  cores.  But  with  the  house-to- 
house  system  the  whole  of  the  transformers  continually  remain 
connected  with  the  high-pressure  circuits;  hence  in  the  case  of 
supply  stations  which  have  only  an  ordinary  electric  lighting 
load,  and  therefore  a  load-factor  not  above  xo%,  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  is  considerably  diminished. 

The  single-phase  alternating-current  system  is  defective  in 
that  it  cannot  be  readily  combined  with  secondary  batteries  for 
the  storage  of  electric  energy.  Hence  in  many  pfauccs  preference 
is  now  given  to  the  polyphase  system.  In  such  a  system  a  poly- 
phase alternating  current,  dther  two-  or  three-phase,  is  trans- 
milted  from  the  generating  station  at  a  pressure  of  5000  to 
xo.ooo  volts,  or  sometimes  higher,  and  at  various  sub-stations 
is  transformed  down,  first  by  static  transformers  into  an  alter- 
nating current  of  lower  pressure,  say  500  volts,  and  then  by 
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ineans  of  rotltory  tiaoafonnen  into  a  contifiuous  cunenl  of 
500  volts  or  lower  for  use  for  lishtiog  or  traction. 

In  the  case  of  large  cities  such  as  London,  New  York,  Qiicaeo, 
Berlin  and  Paris  the  use  of  small  supply  stations  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  has  gradually  given  way  to  the  establishment 
of  large  supply  stations  outude  the  area;  in  these  alternating 
current  is  generated  on  the  sinc^e  or  poljrphase  system  at  a  high 
voltage  and  transmitted  by  underground  cables  to  sub-stations 
in  the  city,  at  which  it  is  transformed  down  for  distribution 
for  private  and  public  electric  lighting  and  for  urban  electric 
traction. 

Owing  to  the  high  rebtive  cost  of  electric  power  when  generated 
in  small  amounts  and  the  great  advantages  of  generating  it  in 
pzoiimity  to  coal  mines  and  waterfalls,  the  supply  of  electric 
power  in  bulk  to  small  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  has 
become  a  great  feature  in  modem  electrical  engineering.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  there  is  little  useful  water  power  but 
abundance  of  coal,  electric  supply  stations  for  supi^y  in  bulk 
have  been  built  in  the  coal-producing  districts  of  South  Wales, 
the  Midlands,  the  Clyde  vall^  and  Yoricshire.  In  these  cases 
the  current  is  a  polyphase  current  generated  at  a  high  voltage, 
5000  to  10,000  volts,  and  sometimes  raised  again  in  pressure  to 
30,000  or  40,000  volts  and  transmitted  by  overhead  Unca  to  the 
districts  to  be  supplied.  It  is  there  reduced  in  voltage  by  trans- 
formers and  employed  as  an  alternating  current,  or  is  used  to 
drive  polyphase  motois  coupled  to  direct  current  generators  to 
iq>rodnoe  the  power  in  continuous  current  form.  It  is  then 
distributed  for  local  lighting,  street  or  railway  traction,  driving 
motors,  and  metallurgical  or  electro-chemical  applications. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  feasible  to  distribute  in  all 
directions  for  25  miles  round  a  hi^pressure  generating  station, 
which  thus  suppQes  an  area  of  nearly  2000  sq.  m.  At  such 
stations,  employing  large  turbine  engines  and  alternators, 
electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  works  cost  of  o-375d.  per 
kilowatt  (K.W.),  the  coal  cost  being  kas  than  o-X3sd.  per  K.W., 
and  the  adling  price  to  large  load-factor  usen  not  more  than 
o-sd.  per  K.W.  The  average  price  of  supply  ixom  the  local 
genenting  statimis  in  towns  and  cities  is  fnnn  3d.  to  4d.  per  unit, 
electric  energy  for  power  and  heating  being  charged  at  a  lower 
rate  than  that  for  lighting  only. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  structure  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  conductors  employed  to  convey  the  currents  from  their 
place  of  creation  to  that  of  utilization.  The  conductors 
themselves  fbr  the  most  part  con^t  of  copper  having 
a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  98%  according  to 
Matthiesaen's  standard.  They  are  distinguished  as  (i )  External 
emduetarst  which  are  a  part  of  the  public  supply  and  belong 
to  the  corporation  or  company  supplying  the  electricity;  (2) 
Internal  conductars,ot  house  wiring,fornung  a  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  house  or  buflding  supplied  and  usually  the  property  of  its 
owner. 

The  external  conductors  may  be  overhead  or  underground. 
Overhead  conductors  may  consist  of  bare  stranded  copper  cables 
carried  on  porcelain  insulators  mounted  on  stout  iron 
^1^    or  wooden  poka.    If  the  current  is  a  high-pressure 
tft^  one,  thtte  insulators  must  be  carefully  tested,  and  are 

preferably  of  the  pattern  known  as  oil  insulators. 
In  and  near  tdwns  it  is  necessary  to  employ  insulated  overhead 
conductors,  generally  india-rubber-covered  stranded  copper 
cables,  suspended  by  leather  loops  from  sted  bearer  wires  which 
take  the  weight.  The  British  Board  of  Trade  have  issued 
daborate  rules  Ua  the  constn&ction  of  overhead  lines  to  transmit 
large  electric  currents.  Where  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
pass  over  such  overhead  electric  Ughiing  wires,  they  have  to  be 
protected  from  falling  on  the  latter  by  means  of  guard  wire& 

By  far  the  largest  part,  however,  of  the  external  electric 
distiibiition  is  now  carried  out  by  wdert^9uni  MaJw^s,. which 
are  cither  bare  or  inuUted.  Bare  copper  conductors  may  be 
carried  underground  in  culverts  or  chases,  air  being  in  this  case 
the  insulating  material,  as  in  the  overhead  system.  A  culvert 
and  covered  chase  is  constructed  under  the  road  or  side-walk, 
and  properly  shaped  oak  crossbars  ace  placed  in  it  car^Pg 


glass  or  porcelain  insulators,  on  which  stranded  ooKwt  cables, 
or,  preferably,  copper  strips  placed  edgeways,  are  stretched 
and  supported.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of  construction 
are  cheapness  and  the  ease  with  which  connexions  can  be  made 
with  service4ines  for  house  sui^y;  the  disadvantages  are  the 
somewhat  large  q>ace  in  which  coal-gas  leaking  out  of  gas-pipes 
can  accumulate,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  culverts  at  all 
times  free  from  rain-water.  Moisture  has  a  tendency  to  collect 
on  the  negative  insulators,  and  hence  to  make  a  dead  earth  on 
the  negative  «de  of  the  main;  while  unless  the  culverts  are 
well  ventilated,  explosions  from  mixtures  of  coat-gas  and  air 
arc  liable  to  occur.  Insulated  cables  are  insulated  either  with 
a  material  which  is  in  itself  waterproof,  or  with  one  which  is 
only  waterproof  in  so  far  as  it  is  enclosed  in  a  waterproof  tube, 
e.f.  of  lead.  Gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  are  examples  of 
materials  of  the  former  kind.  Gutta-percha,  although  practically 
everlasting  when  in  darkness  and  laid  under  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  submarine  cables,  has  not  been  found  satisfactory  for 
use  with  large  aiystems  of  dcctric  distribution,  although  much 
employed  for  telephone  and  telegraph  work.  Insulated  under- 
ground external  conductors  are  of  three  types: — (a)  Insulated 
Cables  drawn  into  Pipes. — In  this  system  of  distribution  cast-iron 
or  stoneware  pipes,  or  special  stoneware  conduits,  or  conduits 
made  of  a  nutterial  called  bitumen  concrete,  are  first  laid  under- 
ground in  the  street.  These  contain  a  number  of  holes  or  "  ways," 
and  at  intervals  drawing-in  boxes  are  placed  which  consist  of  a 
brick  or  cast-iron  box  having  a  watcr-Ught  lid,  by  means  of  which 
access  is  gained  iQ  a  certain  section  of  the  conduit.  Wires  are 
used  to  draw  in  the  cables,  which  axe  covered  with  either  india- 
rubber  or  lead,  the  copper  being  insulated  by  means  of  paper, 
impregnated  jute,  or  other  rimilar  material.  The  advantages 
of  a  drawing-in  system  are  that  spue  ways  can  be  left  when 
the  conduits  are  put  in,  so  that  at  a  future  time  fresh  cables  can 
be  added  without  breaking  up  the  roadway.  (6)  Cables  in  Bitumen, 
—One  of  the  earliest  systems  of  distribution  employed  by  T.  A. 
Edison  ooioisted  in  fixing  two  scgment-sh^ied  copper  conductors 
in  a  steel  tube,  the  interspace  between  the  conductors  and  the 
tube  being  filled  in  with  a  bitumen  compound.  A  later  plan  is 
to  lay  down  an  iron  trough,  in  which  the  cables  are  supported  by 
wooden  bearers  at  proper  distances,  and  fill  in  the  whcde  with 
natural  bitumen,  lliis  system  has  been  carried  out  extenuvdy 
by  the  Callendar  Cable  Company.  Occasiondly  concentric  lead- 
covered  and  armoured  cables  are  laid  in  this  way,  and  then 
form  an  expensive  but  highly  efficient  form  of  insulated  conductor. 
In  selecting  a  system  of  distribution  regard  must  he  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  cables  are  laid.  Lead  is  easily 
attacked  by  soft  water,  although  under  some  conditions  it  is 
apparently  exceedingly  durable,  uid  an  atmosphere  containing 
coal-gas  is  injurious  to  india-rubber,  {c)  Armawed  CaUesj—ln 
a  very  extensively  used  system  of  distribution  armoured  cables 
are  employed.  In  this  case  the  copper  conductors,  two,  three 
OB  more  in  number,  may  be  twisted  together  or  arranged  concen** 
trically,  and  insulated  by  meai»  of  specially  prepared  jute  or 
paper  insulation,  overlaid  with  a  continuous  tube  of  lead.  Over 
the  lead,  but  separated  by  a  hemp  covering,  is  put  a  steel  armour 
consisting  of  two  layers  of  steel  strip,  wound  in  opposite  directions 
and  kept  in  place  by  an  external  covering.  Such  a  cable  can 
be  laid  directly  in  the  ground  without  any  preparation  other 
than  the  excavation  of  a  simple  trench,  junction-boxes  being 
inserted  at  intervals  to  allow  of  branch  cables  being  taken  off. 
The  armoured  cable  used  is  generally  of  the  concentric  pattern 
(fig.  6).  It  consists  of  a  stranded  copper  caUe  composed  of  a 
number  of  wires  twisted  together  and  overlaid  with  an  insulating 
material  Outside  this  a  tubular  arrangement,  of  copper  wires 
and  a  second  layer  of  insulation,  and  fiiudly  a  protective  covering 
of  lead  and  steel  «res  or  armour  are  placed.  In  some  cases- 
three  concentric  cylindrical  conductors  are  formed  by  twisting 
wires  or  copper  strips  with. insulating  material  between.  In 
others  two  or  three  cables  of  straiuied  copper  are  embedded  in 
insulating  material  and' included  in  a  lead  sheath.  This  last 
type  of  cable  is  usually  catted  a  tm-.  or  lkri9<on  pattern  cable , 
(fit  7). 
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each  iniin  or  branch  able  in  the  itrwl  lonsisti  of  ■  let  o[  thru 
condncion  uUed  the  poaiiive,  middle  ind  negative.    Of  thcK 
triple  conducton  some  run  train  the  lupply  iliiion  lo  varioiu 
points  in  the  area  of  lupply  without  being  tapped,  and  are  call 
the  fttders;  othet?,  called  the  diitri&uiing  maina,  are  used  : 
making  conneironi  with  tie  service  line*  of  the  coniumen,  c 
lervice  line,  n  already  explained,  being  connected  la  Ibe  midi 
conductor,  and  the  other  to  either  Ihc  poailive  or  the  negill 
one.     Since  the  middle  conductor  aervee  10  convey  only  t 

Ihcsyilem,  ii  iaanullerin  KCIion  than  the  positive  and  nc^iti 
ona.  In  laying  out  theeyjtem  great  judgment  hu  lo  be  cicrcis 
a«  10  the  KJectioo  of  the  poinu  of  iltichment  of  the  Ieed< 
to  the  distributing  main*,  the  object  being  lo  keep  ■  consta 
electric  pressure  or  vDliaje  between  the  two  lervicE-linei  in  , 
the  houses  independently  of  the  varying  demand  for  currei 
Legally  the  tupplien  are  under  trgulationi  to  keep  the  supply 
voltage  constant  irilhin  4%  eilbei  way  above  or  below  the 
itsndard  pienute.    As  a  matter  ol  (act  veiy  lew  stationi  do 
maintain  such  good  regulation.    Hence  a  considerable  variation 
in  the  light  given  by  tbc  incandescent  lamps  is  observed,  amcc 
the  candle-power  of  cuboa  glow  Ismps  varies  as  (be  fifth  or 
aiilh  power  of  the  voltage  of  supply,  i,e.  i  variillon  of  only 
7%  In  the  supply  preaaure  aflects  the  resulting  candle-power 
of  the  limps  to  the  extent  of  10  or  11%.   This  variation  is,  how- 
ever, less  in  the  case  of  metallic  Gbment  lamps  (ice  Licanuo: 
EUclric).   In  the  lerviee-lTnes  aie  Inserted  the  melen  for  measur- 
ing the  dectric  energy  supplied  to  the  customer  (see  Uetei, 

In  the  interior  of  bouses  and  bufldinBi  the  condtidon  generally 
consist  of  india-rubber-covered  cables  laid  In  wood  casing. 
UUrUr  "^^  fopper  wire  must  be  tinned  and  then  covered, 
wu^,  ^"'  "i'S  '  '*)'*'■  o(  unvnJcani»d  pure  india-rubber, 
then  with  ■  layer  of  vukiniEcd  rubber,  and  lastly 
with  one  or  more  layers  of  protective  cotton  twiit  or  tape.  No 
conductor  of  this  character  employed  for  interior  houae-wiring 
should  have  a  smaller  IniulaliDn  misianoe  than  joo  megohms 
per  mile  when  tested  with  a  pressure  of  &00  volts  after  soaking 
34  hours  in  water.  The  wood  casing  should,  if  jdaced  in  damp 
positions  or  under  plaster,  be  well  varnished  with  waterproof 
varnish.  As  far  as  possible  all  itnnts  in  the  ran  o(  the  cable 
should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  tbc  socalled  loopjng-In  system, 
and  after  the  wiring  Is  complete,  careful  tests  for  insulation 
should  be  made.  TIm  Institution  ol  Electricsl  Engincen  of 
Great  Britain  have  drawn  up  rales  <o  be  followed  in  interior 
house-wiring,  and  the  principal  Fire  Insurance  offices,  following 
the  lead  of  the  Phoenix  Fire  Office,  of  London,  have  ■"■■«■ 


reg\riatkMU  which,  If  follawEd,  uc  >  aafegnuil  asainst  had 
workmanship  and  resulting  poasifaitily  of  damage  hy  fire*  Wbcrt 
Grcs  hiving  an  dectric  origin  have  taken  pbue,  ihcy  have  in- 
viriably  been  traced  to  some  Iseadi  of  these  rules.  Opinions 
dillcr,  however,  as  to  the  value  and  security  of  Ibis  method  <4 
laying  interior  conductors  in  buQdIog),  ud  Iwo  or  three  altera 
native  systems  have  been  much  employed.  In  one  of  these, 
called  the  iaUtiar  ceuduii  syslem,  highly  Insulating  waterproof 
and  prtctkally  fireproof  tubes  ec  conduits  re)dace  the  wooden 
casingi  these,  being  cither  of  pkin  insulating  material,  or 
covered  with  brass  or  steel  armour,  may  be  placed  under  pEastcf 
against  wills.    They  are  connected  by  bads  or  jirfnt-boics. 
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heating  of  the  wire 
place  in  the  interior  of  a  non-inflaznraable  tube.  A  third  aysten 
of  electric  light  wiring  Is  the  t^tsj  concattic  system,  in  which 
coocenttic  condnaota  an  used.  The  Inner  one,  which  Is  weO 
insnlatcd,  eonststi  of  a  capper.Mtandcd  cable.  The  outer  may 
be  1  galvanised  iron  siranii  ■  coppei  tape  or  bnid,  or  •  bnsi 
lube,  and  b  tlierdon  neceuarily  cDnnected  wftb  llu  earth.  A 
louith  system  consist*  in  Ibe  oBployneM  of  twin  ionilaled 
wires  twisted  together  and  sbeitbcd  with  ■  lend  tube;  tha 
conductor  thus  formed  can  be  talened  by  Maplci  atainit  mils. 
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lurpose  of  electric  lighting 
[  nsing  maiaa.  from  which  branches  are 
g  boxes  on  each  Ibar,  and  from  thesa 
boxes  to  carry  various  branch  circuits  to  the  lamps.  At  tha 
distributing  boxes  ar«  toUcCted  tlie  cul-oula  and  switches 
controlling  tbc  various  drcuils.  When  alternating  cuiienta 
are  employed,  It  is  usual  lo  idect  as  a  type  of  conductor  dthir 
Iwin-lwLsted  conductor  or  concentric;  and  the  employment 
of  these  types  of  cable,  rather  than  two  separate  cables,  b 
essential  in  any  case  where  there  aie  telephone  or  tdegr^ih 
wiles  in  proiimily,  for  otherwise  the  alternating  cumnt  »aiiUI 
create,  inductive  disturbances  in  the  telephone  ciftdL  The 
hoDsc-wiring  also  comprises  the  details  of  nn/det  for  cnDtcoUing 
the  lamps,  ait-mill  oc  (uses  for  pieventing  an  eactss  of  cnmnr 
passing,  and  fiitures  or  supports  lor  lamps  oflcn  of  an  omaBwntal 
character.    For  the  details  of  Iheae,  ^ledal  UnaliseB  on  electric 


prises  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  section  lo  be  carried  out  in 

I  the  streeta.  In  the  early  days  a  lew  small  sUtions  '^"^ 
rrr  estibtished  (or  the  supply  of  dectridiy  within  "  block  " 
building),  or  by  means  of  overhead  wire*  vitMn  restricted  areaa, 
'lut  the  limititons  proved  uneconomlcd  and  the  inslalliilons 
vere  for  the  most  part  merged  into  larger  undertakings  sane- 
ioned  by  pariiimentary  powers.  In  the  year  iSjg  the  British 
!ovemment  bad  its  attention  directed  (or  the  Si*t  time  to  electric 
ighting  as  a  pcAsible  subject  for  le^slition,  and  the  consideni  Ion 
i(  the  then  exisling  state  of  dectric  lighting  was  rderred  to  a 
select  c«mmlttie  of  tba  Bouse  il  Commoni.  No  legislative 
iction,  however,  was  taken  at  that  time.  In  fact  tbc  bveotion 
i(  the  incandescent  lamp  was  lnci>m[Jetc — Edison's  British 
luuler-patenl  was  only  filed  in  Great  Britain  in  November 
879.  In  lUi  and  1S81  electrical  exhibitions  were  held  ia  Paris 
tnd  at  tbc  Crystal  Palace,  Loodoo,  wbart  the  improved  dectric 
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faiCTPdMCBBt  bunp  was  bfOQ^t  htiat  flw  0Biiml  public.  In 
188a  pTJiamrnt  paned  iht  first  Electric  Lighting  Act,  and 
coBsldieniUe  apeculation  ensued.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
conipnniri  ngiatend  in  i88a-»i883 .  to  carry  out  the  public 
supply  ol  dectxidty  in  the  United  Kinsdom  amounted  to 
£t5vooo^ooOk  but  tbe  onevoos  conditions  of  the  act  deterred 
iavestois  from  proneding  with  the  enterprise.  Not  <me  of  the 
sixty-two  pioviaianal  orders  granted  to  oompanies  In  1883  oader 
the  act  was  carried  oat.  In  1884  the  Board  of  Trade  received 
only  four  appticatioos  foi  proviaiooal  orders,  and  during  the 
subsequent  four  years  only  one  order  was  granted.  CapitaliBts 
declined  to  go  00  with  a  businesa  which  if  successful  could  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  local  authorities  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  yean  upon  terms  of  paying  only  the  then  value  of  the  plant, 
lands  and  buildings,  without  regard  to  past  or  future  profits, 
goodwill  or  other  constdarations.  The  electrical  industry  in 
Great  Britain  ripened  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  averse 
to  the  creation  of  further  monopolies,  the  general  belief  being 
that  railway,  water  and  gas  companies  had  in  the  past  received 
valua\^e  concessions  on  terms  which  did  not  sufficiently  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  community.  The  great  development 
of  industries  by  means  of  private  enterprise  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  X9th  century  pooduoed  a  reaction  which  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  creation  by 
private  enterprise  of  undertakings  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
monopolies;  and  at  the  same  time  cffOTts  were  made  to  strengthen 
local  and  municipal  institutions  by  investing  them  with  wider 
functions.  .There  were  no  fixed  principles  governing  the  relations 
between  the  state  or  fflunic4}al  authorities  and  commercial 
companies  rendering  monopoly  services.  The  new  conditions 
imposed  on  private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  very  tentative,  and  a  former 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  stated  that  the 
efforts  made  by  pariiament  in  these  directions  have  sometimes 
proved  injurious  alike  to  the  public  and  to  investors.  One  of' 
these  tentative  measures  was  the  Tramways  Act  1870,  and 
twdve  years  later  it  was  followed  by  the  first  Electric  Lifting 
Act. 

It  was  several  years  before  parliament  recognized  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  by  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Act 
x88a.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat  in  1886 
to  consider  the  question  of  reform,  and  as  a  result  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act  r888  was  passed.  This  amending  act  altered  the 
period  of  purchase  fnnn  twenty-one  to  forty-two  years,  but 
the  terms  of  purchase  were  not  materially  altered  in  favour  of 
investors.  Tie  act,  while  stipulating  for  the  consent  of  local 
authorities  to  the  granting  of  provisional  orders,  gives  the 
Board  of  Trade  power  in  exceptional  cases  to  ^spense  with  the 
consent,  but  this  power  has  been  used  very  sparingly.  The 
right  of  vetoing  an  undertaking,  conferred  on  local  authorities 
by  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  and  also  by  the  Tramways  Act 
1870,  has  frequaitly  been  made  use  <^  to  exact  unduly  onerous 
conditions  from  promoters,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  comphint 
for  years.  Although,  in  the  opinion  of  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  by  local  authorities  has  on  several 
occasions  led  to  conriderable  scandals,  no  government  has  so 
far  been  able,  owing  to  the  ^'ery  gr^^t  power  possessed  by  local 
authorities,,  to  modify  the  law  in  this  respect.  After  z88S 
electric  lighting  went  ahead  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  time, 
although  other  coimtrics  where  legislation  was  different  had 
long  previous  enjoyed  its  benefits.  The  developments  pro- 
ceeded along  three  wdl-defined  lines.  In  London,  where  none 
of  the  gas  undertakings  was  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities, 
many  of  the  districts  were  allotted  tocompanies,  and  competition 
was  permitted  between  two  and  sometimes  three  companies. 
In  the  provinces  the  cities  and  larger  towns  were  held  by  the 
municipalities,  while  the  smaller  towns,  in  cases  where  consents 
cooM  be  obtained,  were  left  to  the  enterprise  of  companies. 
Wliere  consents  could  not  be  obtained  these  towns  were  for 
some  time  left  without  supply. 

Some  sutlstics  showing  the  position  of  the  clectridty  supply 
buiiaess  fcspecttvely  in  18^  and  1906  are  intsfctring  as  indicating 


the  progresft  made  and  as  a  means  of  compariaon  bstween  these  twf 
periods  of  the  state  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  In  1896  thirty-eight 
companies  were  at  work  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  £6,000,000, 
and  thirty-three  municipalities  with  electric  lighting  loans  of  ncariy 
£9,000^000.  The  figures  lor  1906,  ten  years  later,  show  that  187 
electricity  supply  companies  were  in  operation  with  a  total  invest- 
ment of  close  on  £33,000,000,  and  377  munictpalitxes  with  loans 
amounting  to  close  on  £36,000,000.  The  average  return  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  eompanies  at  the  later  period  was  5-1  %  per 
annum.  In  1896  the  average  capital  expenditure  was  about  £100 
per  kilowatt  of  plant  installed;  and  £90  per  kik)watt  was  re^rded 
as  a  very  low  record.  For  1006  the  average  capital  expenditure  per 
kilowatt  Installed  was  about  ifit.  The  main  divisions  of  the  average 
expenditure  are^— ■ 

1896. 
yuid and_bu3dings  «        •        .  92-$% 


Plant  and  machinety 

Mains 

Meten  and  mstmments 

Provisional  orden,  Ac. 


36-7 
33.3 

4-6 
3» 


1906b 

17-8% 

365 

35-5 

U 


The  load  connected,  expressed  In  equivalents  of  eight  candle-powpr 
lamps,  waa  ijooojoao  in  1806  and  a4,ooo/)oo  in  XQo6^  About  one- 
third  of  this  load  would  be  for  power  purposes  andTabout  two-thirds 
for  lighting.  The  Board  of  Trade  units  sold  were  30,200,000  in  1896 
and  533.600,000  in  1906,  and  the  average  prices  per  unit  obtained 
were  9-7d.  and  a-7d.  respectively,  or  a  revenue  of  £717,250  in  1896 
and  over  £6,000,000  in  1906.  The  working  expenses  per  Boaid  of 
Trade  unit  sold,  excluding  dq>reciatioo,  sinking  fund  and  iatenst 
were  as  follows: — 

1896.       1906. 

Generation  and  distribution  .        .    3«8xd.       •99d. 

Rent,  rates  and  taxes  •  -jS  'i^ 


Management 


Sundries 


•10 


•oa 


Toul 


.    4*07d.     i*33d. 

In  1896  the  greatest  output  at  one  station  was  about  5)  million 
units,  while  in  1906  the  station  at  Manchester  had  the  brgest  output 
of  over  40  million  units. 

The  capacity  of  the  planu  installed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1906  was: — 
^^  K.W. 

Continuous  current      .   417.000    jESSST;      ;      '.   %^ 

Alternating  current  .  132^  lESSdST:  .'  !  ^^ 
Continuous  current  and  )  r  p«««',w*-  «ic<^wwv 


t.029,000  k.w. 

The  economics  of  electric  lighting  were  at  first  assumed  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  gas  lifting.  Experience,  however,  soon 
proved  that  there  were  important  differences,  one  ^^ 
being  that  gas  may  be  stored  in  gasometers  without  ~^i 
appreciable  loss  and  the  woric  of  production  carried 
on  steadily  without  reference  to  fluctuations  of  demand.  Electri- 
city cannot  be  economically  stored  to  the  same  extent,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  to  be  used  as  it  Is  generated.  The  demand 
for  electric  light  hi  practically  confin^  to  the  hours  between 
sunset  and  midnight,  and  it  rises  sharply  to  a  '*  peak  "  during 
this  period.  ConseqnenUy  the  genemting  station  has  to  be 
equipped  with  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cope  with  the 
maximum  load,  although  the  peak  does  not  persist  for  many 
minutes — a  condition  which  is  very  uneconomical  both  as  re^ 
gards  capital  egqienditure  and  working  costs  (see  LiGHTmo: 
Eiedric).  In  order  to  obviate  the  unproductiveness  of  the 
generating  plant  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  electricitv 
supply  undertakings  sought  to  devdop  the  *'  daylight "  load. 
This  they  did  by  supplying  electricity  for  traction  purposes,  but 
more  particular^  for  industrial  power  purposes,  llie  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  line  of  development,  however,  were  that 
electric  power  oould  net  be  suppUed  cheaply  enough  to  compete 
with  steam,  hydraulic,  gas  and  other  forms  of  power,  unless 
it  was  generated  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  this  large  demand 
could  not  be  developed  within  the  restricted  areas  for  which 
provisional  orden  were  granted  and  under  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  these  orders  in  regard  to  situation  of  power-house 
and  other  mattere. 

The  leading  factors  whith  make  for  economy  In  electricity 
supply  ate  the  magnitude  of  the  output,  the  load  futor,  and 
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the  diversity  factor,  also  tbe  situatfon  of  the  power  house,  the 
means  of  distribntioo,  and  the  provision  of  suitable,  trustworthy 
and  efficient  plant.  These  factors  become  more  favourable  the 
larger  the  area  and  the  greater  and  more  varied  the  demand 
to  be  supplied.  Generally  speaking,  as  the  output  increases  so 
the  cost  per  unit  diminishes,  but  the  ratio  (called  the  load  factor) 
which  the  output  during  any  given  period  bears  to  the  maximum 
possible  output  during  the  same  period  has  a  very  important 
influence  on  costs.  The  ideal  condition  would  be  when  a  power 
station  is  working  at  its  normal  masimum  output  continuously 
night  and  day.  This  would  give  a  load-factor  of  zoo%,  and 
represents  the  ultimate  ideal  towards  which  the  electrical 
engineer  strives  by  increasing  the  area  of  his  operations  and 
consequently  also  the  load  and  the  variety  of 'the  overlapping 
demands.  It  is  only  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands 
which  fluctuate  at  different  times— that  is  by  achieving  a  high 
diversity  factor— that  the  supplier  of  electricity  can  hope  to 
approadi  the  ideal  of  continuous  and  steady  output.  Owing 
to  the  dovetailing  <A  miscellaneous  demands  the  actual  demand 
on  a  power  station  at  any  moment  is  never  anything  like  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  maximum  demands.  One  large  station 
would  require  a  plant  of  36,000  k.w.  capacity  if  all  the  denumds 
came  upon  the  station  simultaneously,  but  the  maximum  demand 
on  the  generating  plant  is  only  1 5,000  kilowatts.  The  difference 
between  these  two  figures  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  economy 
effected  by  combining  a  large  number  of  demands  on  one  station. 
In  short,  the  keynote  of  progress  in  cheap  electricity  is  increased 
and  diversified  demand  combined  with  concentration  of  load. 
The  average  load-factor  of  all  the  British  electricity  stations  in 
Z907  was  X4-5%— a  figure  which  tends  to  improve. 

Several  electric  power  supply  companies  have  been  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  prindplcs. 
The  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  however,  do  not  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  large  power  companies,  and 
special  acts  of  parliament  have  had  to  be  promoted 
to  authorize  these  undertakings.  In  1898  several 
bOb  were  introduced  in  parliament  for  these  purposes.  They 
were  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cross.  The  committee  concluded  that, 
where  sufficient  pubUc  advantages  are  shown,  powers  should  be 
given  for  the  supply  of  electridty  over  areas  including  the  districts 
of  several  local  authorities  and  involving  the  use  of  exceptional 
plant;  that  the  usual  conditions  of  purchase  Of  the  undertakings 
by  the  local  authorities  did  not  apply  to  such  undertakings; 
that  the  period  of  forty-two  years  was  "none  too  long"  a 
tenure;  and  that  the  terms  of  purchase  should  be  rea»nsidcred. 
With  rcganl  to  the  provision  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  which 
requires  that  the  consent  of  the  local  authority  should  be  obtained 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  provisional  order, 
the  committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  local  authority  should 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  should  rwt 
have  the  power  of  veto.  No  general  legislation  took  place  as  a 
result  of  these  recommendations,  but  the  undermentioned  spedal 
acts  constituting  power  supply  companies  were  passed. 

In  1902  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  a  bill 
had  been  drafted  which  he  thought  "  would  go  far  to  meet  all 
the  reasonable  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  the  present 
powers  by  the  local  authorities."  In  1904  the  government 
introduced  the  Supply  of  Electridty  Bill,  which  provided  for 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  minor  anomah'es  in  the  law  relating 
to  electricity.  The  bill  passed  through  all  its  suges  in  the 
House  of  Lords  but  was  not  proceeded  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1905  the  bill  was  again  presented  to  parliament 
bat  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table.  In  the  words  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  "  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this 
question  so  long  as  local  authorities  took  so  strong  a  view  as  to 
the  power  which  ought  to  be  reserved  to  them  in  connexion  with 
this  enterprise."  In  the  offidal  language  of  the  council  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  development  of  electrical 
sdence  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  backward  condition  as 
compared  with  other  countries  in  respect  of  the  practical  applica- 
tioQ  to  the  industrial  and  social  icquifements  of  the  nation. 


notwithstanding  that  Englishmen  have  been  among  the  fiist  In 
Inventive  genius.  The  cause  of  such  backwardness  is  largely 
due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  electrical  industry  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  legislation  governing  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  electrical  power  and  traction  undertakings,  and  to  the 
powers  of  obstruction  granted  to  local  authorities.  Eventually 
The  ElectricLighting  Act  1909  was  passed.  This  Act  pn>vldcs>- 
(x)  for  the  granting  of  provisional  orders  authorising  any  local 
authority  or  company  to  supply  electridty  in  balk;  (s)  for  the 
exercise  of  dectric  lighring  powers  by  local  authorities  jointly 
under  provisional  order;  (3)  for  the  supply  of  electridty  to 
railways,  canab  and  tramways  outside  the  area  of  supply  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Tkade;  (4)  for  the  camiwlsory 
acquisition  of  land  for  generating  stations  by  provisional  order; 
(5)  for  the  exemption  of  agreements  for  the  supply  of  electridty 
from  stamp  duty;  and  (6)  for  the  amendment  of  regulations 
relating  to  July  notices,  revisiott  of  maximum  price,  oettification 
of  meters,  transfer  of  powers  of  undertakers,  auditors'  reports, 
and  other  matters. 

The  first  of  the  Power  Bills  wak  promoted  in  1898,  under  which 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  large  generatingstation  in  the  Midlands 
from  which  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  square  miles  would' 
be  supplied.  Vigorous  opposition  was  organised  against  the 
bill  by  the  local  authorities  and  it  did  not  pass.  The  bill  was 
revived  in  1899,  but  was  finally  crushed.  In  1900  and  following 
>'ears  several  power  bills  were  successfully  promoted,  and  the 
following  are  the  areas  over  which  the  powers  of  these  acts  extend: 

In  Scotland,  (z)  the  Qyde  Valley,  (2)  the  county  of  Fife, 
(3)  the  districts  described  as  "  Scottish  Central,"  comprising 
Linlithgow,  Clackmannan,  and  portions  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling,  and  (4)  the  Lothians,  which  indude  portions  of  Biid- 
lothian.  East  Lothian,  Peebles  and  Laiuurk. 

In  EngUnd  there  are  companies  operating  in  (r)  Northumber- 
land, (3)  Durham  county,  (3)  Lanouhire,  (4)  South  Wales  and 
Carmarthenshire,  (5)  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  (6) 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickdiire,  {7)  Yoi^shire,  (8)  Shropshire, 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire,  (9)  Somerset,  (10)  Kent,  (11) 
Cornwall,  (12)  portions  of  doucestershire,  (13)  North  Wales, 
(14)  North  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  Denbighidkire  and  Flint- 
shire, (15)  West  Cumberknd,  (16)  the  Ckvdand  district, 
(17)  the  North  Metropolitan  district,  and  (18)  the  West  Metro- 
politan area.  An  undertaking  whidi  may  be  induded  in  this 
category,  although  it  is  not  a  Power  Act  company,  is  the  Midland 
Electric  Corporation  in  South  Staffordshire.  The  systems  of 
generation  and  distribution  are  generally  10,000  or  11,000  volts 
three-phase  alternating  current. 

The  powers  conferred  by  these  acts  were  much  restricted  as  a 
result  of  opposition  offered  to  them.  In  many  cases  the  larger 
towns  were  cut  out  of  the  areas  of  supply  altogether,  but  the 
general  rule  was  that  the  power  company  was  prohibited  from 
supplying  direct  to  a  power  consumer  in  the  area  of  an  authorized 
distributor  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  subject  to  M>pc^ 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Even  this  restricted  power  of  direct 
supply  was  not  embodied  in  all  the  acts,  the  power  of  taking 
supply  in  bulk  bdng  left  only  to  certain  authorised  distributors 
and  to  authorised  users  sud^  as  railways  and  tramways.  Owing 
chiefly  to  the  cxdusion  of  large  towns  and  Industrial  centres  from 
thdr  areas,  these  power  supply  companies  did  not  all  prove  as 
successful  as  was  ocpected. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  power  eompanles  which  hasbeeain  a 
favourable  position  for  the  development  of  iu  business,  the 
theoretical  condusiontf  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  large  pro- 
duction above  stated  have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  pracUce. 
In  X90X,  when  this  company  waa  emerging  from  the  stage  of  a 
simple  dectric  lighting  company,  the  total  costs  per  unit  were 
X  o5d.  with  an  output  of  about  si  million  units  per  anirani. 
In  1905  the  output  rose  to  over  30  million  units  mostly  for  power 
and  traction  purposes,  and  the  costs  fell  to  o*s6d.  per  unit. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  power  supply  question  has  arisen 
in  London.  Under  the  general  acts  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
power-house  should  be  erected  within  the  area  of  supply,  and 
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a  deaule  of  deyelopment  wvcial  of  the  eomptiucs  in  London 
found  Uiansdves  obliged  to  make  oonaidoable  additions  to  their 
gencnting  plants.  But  their  existing  buildings  were  full  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  the  difllaihies  of  generating  cheaply  on 
crowded  sites  had  incressed  instead  of  diminished  diuing  the 
intervaL  Several  of  the  companies  had  to  promote  special  acts 
of  ^parliament  to  obtain  relief,  but  the  idea  of  a  general  combina- 
tion was  not  considered  to  be  within  the  rsnge  of  practical 
politics  until  1905,  when  the  Administzative  Coiuty  of  London 
Electric  Ftower  Bill  was  introduced.  Compared  with  other 
large  cities,  the  consumption  of  electricity  in  London  is  smalL 
The  output  of  electricity  in  New  York  for  all  purposes  is  971 
miUien  units  per  annum  or  a8a  unita  per  head  of  popuhuion. 
The  output  of  electricity  in  London  is  only  41  units  per  head 
pes  annum.  There  are  in  London  twelve  local  authorities  and 
fourteen  companies  carrying  on  electricity  supply  undertakings. 
The  capital  expenditure  is  £3,197,000  by  tbie  local  authorities 
knd  ii2,sy>,ooo  by  the  companies,  and  their  aggregate  capacity 
of  pbmt  is  165,000  k.w.  The  total  output,  is  about  160,000,000 
units  per  annum,  the  total  revenue  is  over  £2^000,000^  and  the 
gross  profit  before  providing  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  is  £1,158,000.  The  general  average  cost  of  production 
is  i-5sd.  per  unit,  and  the  average  price  per  unit  sold  is  3'x6d., 
but  some  of  the  undertakers  have  already  supplied  electricity 
to  large  power  consumers  at  below  id.  per  uniL  By  generating 
on  a  large  scale  for  a  wide  variety  of  demands  the  promoters  of 
the  new  sdieme  calculated  to'  be  able  to  offer  electrical  energy 
in  bulk  to  electricity  supply  companies  and  local  authorities 
at  prices  substantially  below  their  costs  of  production  at  separate- 
stations,  and  also  to  provide  them  and  power  users  with  electricity 
at  rates  which  would  compete  with  other  forms  of  power.  The 
authorized  capital  was  fixed  at  £6,666,000,  and  the  initial  outlay 
on  the  .first  plant  of  90,000  lew.,  mains,  &c,  was  estimated  at 
£a,ooo,ooo. .  The  costs  of  generation  were  estimated  at  o*i5d. 
per  unit,  and  the  total  cost  at  o-52d.  per  unit  sold.  The  output 
by  the  year  19x1  was  estimated  at  133,500,000  units  at  an 
avonge  selling  price  of  o-jd.  per  unit,  to  be  reduced  to  0'55d.  by 
1916  when  the  output  was  estimated  at  600,000,000  units.  The 
bill  underwent  a  searching  examination  before  the  House  of 
Lords  committee  and  was  passed  in  an  amended  form.  At  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  strong  effort  was  made 
U>  throw  it  out,  but  it  was  allowed  to  go  to  committee  on  the 
condition— contraxy  to  the  general  recommendations  of  the 
parliamentary;  committee  of  1898 — that  a  purchase  clause 
would  be  inserted;  but  amendments  were  proposed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  bill  was  not  reported  for  third  reading  until  the 
eve  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament.  In  the  following  year 
(1906)  the  Administrative  Company's  bill  was  again  introduced 
in  parliament,  but  the  London  County  Council,  which  had 
previously  adopted  an  attitude  both  hostile  and  negative,  also 
brought  forward  a  similar  bill.  Among  other  schemes,  one  known 
as  the  Additional  Electric  Power  Supply  Bill  was  to  authorixe 
the  transmission  <^  current  from  St  Neots  in  Hunts.  This  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  because  the  promoters 
declined  to  give  precedence  to  the  bill  of  the  London  County 
CouodL  The  latter  bill  was  referred  to  a  hybrid  committee  with 
iostru(Jtions  to  consider  the  whoU  question  of  London  power 
supply,  but  it  was  ultimately  rejected.  The  same  result  attended 
a  second  bill  which  was  promoted  by  the  London  County  Council 
in  1907.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  London  Electric 
Supply  Act  X908,  which  constitutes  the  London  County  Council 
the  purchasing  authority  (in  the  place  of  the  local  authorities) 
for  the  electric  supply  companies  in  London.  This  Act  also 
enabled  the  Companies  and  other  authorized  undertakers  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  exchange  of  cuncnt  and  the 
lixJung-up  of  stations. 

The  general  supply  of  electricity  is  governed  primarily  by 
the  two  acts  of  parliament  passed  in  X882  and  1888,  which  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Until  1899  the  other 
Statutory  provisions  relating  to  electricity  supply  were  incor- 
porated in  provisional  orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 


and  confirmed  by  pariiamcnt  in  respect  of  each  undertafcinf,  but 
in  that  year  an  Electric  Lightixtg  Clauses  Act  was  passed  by 
which  the  clauses  previously  inserted  in  each  order 
were  standardised.  Under  these  acts  the  Board  of 
Trade  made  rules  with  respect  to  applications  for 
licences  and  provisional  orders,  and  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  of  the  electric  lines  and 'works 
of  the  post  office,  and  othcx^  and*  also  drew  up  a  model  form 
for  provisional  orders. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts,  wires  could  be 
placed  wherever  permission  for  doii^;  so  could  be  obtained,  but 
persons  breaking  up  streets  even  with  the  ccmsent  of  the  local 
authority  were  liable  to  indictment  for  nuisance.  With  regard 
to  overhead  wires  crossing  the  streets,  the  local  authorities  had 
no  greater  power  JLhan  any  member  of  the  public,  but  a  road 
authority  having  power  to  make  a  contract  for  lighting  the  road 
could  authorize  olhen  to  erect  poles  and  wires  for  the  purpose. 
A  property  owner,  however,  was  able  to  prevent  wires  from  being 
taken  over  his  property.  The  act  of  1888  made  all  electric  lines 
or  other  works  for  the  suj^ly  of  electricity,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  buildings  or  premises  in  the  same  occupation,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  pwtf  ma  ster-gcnccal 
may  also  impose  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  post  office. 
Urban  authorities,  the  London  County  Council,  and  some  other 
corporations  have  now  powers  to  make  by-laws  for  prevention 
of  obstruction  from  posts  and  overhead  wires  for  telegraph, 
telephone,  lighting  or  signalling  purposes;  and  electric  lighting 
stations  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

Parliamentary  powers  to  supply  electricity  can  now  be  obtained 
l)y  (A)  Special  Act,  (B)  Licence,  or  (C)  Provisional  order. 

A.  Special  Act, — Prior  to  the  rqport  of  Lord  Cross's  joint 
committee  of  1898  (referred  to  above),  only  one  special  act  was 
passed.  The  provisions  of  the  Electric  Power  Acts  passed 
subsequently  are  not  uniform,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
usual  provisions. — 

The  company  shall  not  supply  electricity  for  lighting  purposes 
except  to  authorized  undertakers,  providod  that  the  energy 
supplied  to  any  person  for  power  may  be  used  for  lighting  any 
premises  on  which  the  power  is  utilized.  The  company  shall  not 
supply  energy  (except  to  authorized  undertakers)  in  any  area 
which  forms  part  of  the  area  of  supply  of  any  authorized  dis- 
tributon  without  their  consent,  such  consent  not  to  be  unreason- 
ably withheld.  The  company  is  bound  to  supply  authorized 
imdertaken  upon  receiving  notice  and  upon  the  applicants 
agreeing  to  pay  for  at  least  seven  yean  an  amount  sufficient  to 
yield  20%  on  the  outlay  (excluding  generating  plant  or  wires 
already  installed).  Other  persons  to  whom  the  company  is 
authorized  to  supply  may  require  it  upon  terms  to  be  settled, 
if  not  agreed,  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Dividends  are  tisually 
restricted  to  8%,  with  a  provision  that  the  rate  may  be  increased 
upon  the  average  price  charged  being  reduced.  The  maximum 
charges  are  usually  limited  to  3d.  per  unit  for  any  quantity  up 
to  400  hours'  supply,  and  ad.  per  unit  beyond.  No  preference  is 
to  be  shown  between  consumers  in  like  drctunstances.  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  general  Electric  Lighting  ActA  are  excluded  from 
these  special  acts,  in  particular  the  clause  giving  the  local 
authority  the  right  to  purchase  the  undertaking  compulsorily. 

B.  Licence. — The  only  advantages  of  proceeding  by  licence 
are  that  it  can  be  expeditiously  obtained  and  does  not  require 
confirmation  by  parliament;  but  some  of  the  provisions  tisually 
inserted  in  provisional  orders  would  be  uUra  vires  in  a  licence, 
axul  the  Electric  Lighting  Clauses  Act  1899  does  not  extend  to 
licences.  The  term  of  a  licence  does  not  exceed  seven  years, 
but  is  rextewable.  The  consent  of  the  local  authority  is  necessary 
even  to  an  application  for  a  licence.  None  of  the  licences  that 
have  been  granted  is  now  in  force. 

C.  Provisional  Order. — An  intending  applicant  for  a  pro- 
visional order  must  serve  notice  of  his  intention  on  every  local 
authority  within  the  proposed  area  of  supply  on  or  before  the  xst 
of  July  prior  to  the  session  in  which  application  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  This  provision  has  ^ven  rise  to  much  com- 
plaint, as  it  gives  the  local  authorities  a  long  time  for  bargaining 
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and  enables  tbem  to  supersede  the  company's  application  by 
themselves  applying  for  provisional  orders.  The  Board  of  Trade 
generally  give  preference  to  the  applications  of  local  authorities. 

In  1905  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  memorandum  stating 
that,  in  view  of  the  revocation  of  a  large  number  of  provisional 
orders  which  had  been  obtained  by  local  authorities,  or  in  regard 
to  which  local  authorities  had  entered  into  agreements  with 
companies  for  carrying  the  orders  into  effect  (which  agreements 
were  in  many  cases  ultra  vires  or  at  least  of  doubtful  validity),  it 
appeared  undesirable  that  a  local  authority  should  apply  for  a 
provisional  order  without  having  a  definite  intention  of  exercising 
the  powers,  and  that  in  future  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
grant  an  order  to  a  local  authority  unless  the  board  were  satisfied 
that  the  powers  would  be  exercised  within  a  specified  period. 

Every  undertaking  authorized  by  provisional  order  is  subject 
to  the  provision  of  Oxt  general  act  entitling  the  local  authority 
to  purchase  compuborily  at  the  end  of  forty-two  years  (or 
shorter  period),  or  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent 
period  of  ten  years  (unless  varied  by  agreement  between  the 
parties  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  so  much  of  the 
undertakmg  as  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  purchasing 
authority  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  then  value  of  all  lands, 
buildings,  works,  materials  and  phmt,  suitable  to  and.  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  undertaking;  provided  that  the  value  of 
such  lands,  &c.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  their  fair  market  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  and 
then  condition  and  state  of  repair  thereof,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance  that  they  are  in  such  positions  as  to  be  ready  for  immediate 
working,  and  to  the  suitability  of  the  same  to  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking,  and  where  a  part  only  of  the  undertaking  is 
purchased,  to  any  loss  occasioned  by  severance,  but  without 
any  addition  in  respect  of  compulsory  purchase  or  of  goodwill, 
or  of  any  profits  which  may  or  might  have  been  or  be  made  from 
the  undertaking  or  any  similar  consideration.  Subject  to  this 
right  of  purchase  by  the  local  authority,  a  provisional  order 
(but  not  a  licence)  may  be  for  such  period  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  think  proper,  but  so  far  no  limit  has  been  imposed,  and 
unless  purchased  by  a  local  authority  the  powers  are  held  in 
perpetuity.  No  monopoly  is  granted  to  undertakers,  and  since 
1889  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  to  sanction  two 
undertakings  in  the  same  metropolitan  area,  preferably  using 
different  systems,  but  to  discourage  compethig  schemes  within 
the  same  area  in  the  provinces.  Undertakers  must  within  two 
years  lay  mains  in  certain  specified  streets.  After  the  first 
eighteen  months  they  may  be  required  to  lay  mains  in  other 
streets  upon  conditions  specified  in  the  order,  and  any  owner 
or  occupier  of  premises  within  50  yds.  of  a  distributing  main 
may  require  the  undertakers  to  give  a  supply  to  his  premises; 
but  the  consumer  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  lines  laid  upon  his 
property  and  of  so  much  outside  as  exceeds  60  ft.  from  the 
main,  and  he  must  also  contract  for  two  and  in  some  cases  for 
three  years*  supply.  But  undertakers  are  prohibited  in  making 
agreements  for  supply  from  showing  any  undue  preference. 
The  maximum  price  in  London  is  13s.  4d.  per  quarter  for  any 
quantity  up  to  30  units,  and  beyond  that  8d.  per  unit,  but  1  is.  8d. 
per  quarter  up  to  ao  units  and  7d.  per  unit  beyond  is  the  more 
general  maximum.  The  "Bermondsey  clause"  requires  the 
undertakers  (local  authority)  so  to  fix  their  charges  (not  exceeding 
the  specified  maximum)  that  the  revenue  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  expenditure. 

There  is  no  statutory  obligation  on  munldpalities  to  provide 
for  depreciation  of  electricity  supply  undertakings,  but  after 
providing  for  all  expenses,  interest  on  loans,  and  «nking  fund 
instalments,  the  local  authority  may  create  a  reserve  fund  until 
it  amounts,  with  interest,  to  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  capital 
expenditure.  Any  deficiency  when  not  met  out  of  reserve  is 
payable  out  of  the  local  rates. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctions 
municipal  k>ans  for  electric  lighting  undertakings  is  that  the 
period  of  the  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  works,  and  that 
future  ratepayers  shall  not  be  unduly  burdened.  The  periods 
off  the  loans  vary  £rom  ten  years  for  accumulators  and  arc  lamps 


to  sixty  years  for  lands.  Within  the  county  of  Londoii  tki 
loans  raised  by  the  metropolitan  boDoogh  councils  for  electrical 
purposes  are  sanctioned  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  that 
body  allows  a  minimum  period  of  twenty  years  Xor  repayment. 
Up  to  1904-190$,  245  loans  had  been  granted  by  thie  Goundl 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £4,045,067. 

In  1901  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  coittider  the  advisability  of  standardizing  various 
kin(b  of  iron  and  steel  sections.  Subsequently  the 
original  reference  was  enlarged,  and  in  190a  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  was  invited  to 
co-operate.  The  treasury,  as  well  as  railway  companies,  manu- 
facturers and  others,  have  made  grants  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  committee  on  electrical  plant  has  ten  sub-committees.  In 
Augtist  1904  an  interim  report  was  issued  by  the  sub-committee 
on  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  dealing  with  pressures 
and  frequencies,  rating  of  generators  and  motors,  direct<urrent 
generators,  alternating-current  generators,  and  motors. 

In  190J  the  specification  for  British  standard  tramway  raib 
and  fish-plates  was  issued,  and  in  1904  a  standard  specification 
for  tubular  tramway  poles  was  issued.  A  seaional  committee 
was  formed  in  1904  to  correspond  with  foreign  countries  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  an  dectrfcal  International  commission 
to  study  the  question  of  an  international  standardization  of 
nomenclature  and  ratings  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machinery. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  branch,  which  is  closely  related 
to  the  electricity  supply  and  other  operating  departments  of  the 
electrioil  industry,  only  dates  from  about  1880.   Since 
that  time  it  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.    It    ^J^^J^ 
began  with  the  manufacture  of  small  arc  lighting    §aan%tiy 
equipments  for  railway  stations,  streets  and  public 
buildings.    When  the  Incandescent  lamp  became  a  commercial 
article,  ship-lighting  sets  and  installations  for  theatres  and 
mansions  constituted  the  major  portion  of  the  electrical  work. 
The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  house-to-house  distribu* 
tion  of  electricity  from  small  "central  stations,"  ultimately 
leading  to  the  comprehensive  public  supply  in  hi^e  towns, 
which  involved  the  manufacture  of  generating  and  d^ributing 
plants  of  considerable  magnitude  and  complexity.    With  the 
advent  of  electric  traction  about  1896,  special  machinery  had 
to  be  produced,  and  at  a  later  stage  the  manufacturer  bad  to 
solve  problems  in  connexion  with  bulk  supply  in  large  areas  and 
for  power  purposes.    Each  of  these  main  departments  Involved 
changes  in  ancillary  manufactures,  such  as  cables,  switches, 
transformers,  meters,  &c,  so  that  the  electrical  manufacturing 
industry  has>been  in  a  constant  state  of  transition.    At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  referred  to  CSermany  and  America  were 
following  the  lead  of  Eni^and  in  theoreUcal  developments,  and 
for  some  time  Germany  obtained  electrical  machinery  from 
England.    Now  scarcely  any  electrical  apparatus  is  exported 
to  Germany,  and  considerable  imports  are  received  by  England 
from  that  country  and  America;    The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  adverse  legi^ation  of  x88a  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  enterprise,  and  while  British  manufacturers 
were  compulsorily  inert  during  periods  of  impeded  growth  of 
the  two  most  important  branched  of  the  industry-^electric 
lighting  and  traction — ^manufacturers  in  America  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  were  in  many  ways  encouraged  by 
their  governments,  devoted  their  resources  to  the  establishment 
of  factories  and  electrical  iwdertakings,  and  to  the  devdopment 
of  eflScient  selling  organizations  at  home  and  abroad.    When 
after  the  amendment  of  the  adverse  legislation  in  1888  a  demand 
for  electrical  machinery  arose  in  England,  the  foreign  manu« 
facturers  were  fully  organized  for  trade  on  a  large  scale,  and 
were  further  aided  by  fiscal  conditions  to  undersell  English 
manufacturers,  not  only  in  neutral  markets,  but  even  in  their 
own  country.   Successful  manufacture  on  a  large  scale  is  possible 
only  by  standardizing  the  methods  of  production.     English 
manufacturers  were  not  able  to  standardize  because  they  had 
not  the  necessary  output.  There  had  been  no  repetitive  demand, 
and  there  was  no  production  on  a  large  scale.    Foreign  manu- 
facturers, however,  were  able  to  sundardize  by  reason  of  the 
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bige  uniform  denand  which  existed  for  their  maniifactures. 
Statistics  are  available  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  growth 
of  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry  in  Great  Britain  was 
delayed.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  inception  ofthe  industry 
there  were  only  twenty-lour  nuuufacturing  companies  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  having  an  aggregate  subscribed  capital 
of  under  £7,000,000^  But  in  1907  there  were  393  companies 
with  over  £43,000,000  subscribed  capitaL  The  cable  and  in- 
candescent lamp  sections  show  that  when  the  British  manu- 
facturers are  allowed  opportunities  they  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  The  cable-making  branch  was  established 
under  the  more  encouraging  conditions  (A  the  telegraph  industry, 
and  the  lamp  industry  was  in  the  early  days  protected  by  patents. 
Other  departments  not  susceptible  to  foreign  competition  on 
account  of  freightage,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  storage 
batteries  and  rolfing  stock,  are  also  fairly  prosperous.  In 
departments  where  special  circumstances  offer  a  prospect  of 
success,  the  technical  skill,  commercial  enterprise  and  general 
efficiency  of  British  manufacturers  manifest  themselves  by 
positive  progress  and  not  merely  by  the  continuance  of  a  struggle 
against  adverse  conditions.  The  normal  posture  of  the  British 
manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery  has  been  described  as  one 
of  despetate  defence  of  his  home  trade;  that  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  as  one  of  vigorous  attack  upon  British  and  other 
open  markets.  In  considering  the  position  of  En^ish  manu- 
facturers as  compared'  with  their  foreign  rivals,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  patent  laws.  One  condition  of  a  grant 
of  a  patent  in  most  foreign  countries  is  that  the  patent  shall 
be  worked  in  those  countries  within  a  specified  period.  But  a 
foreign  inventor  was  until  1907  able  to  secure  patent  protection 
in  Great  Britain  without  any  obligation  to  manufacture  there. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  patented 
apparatus  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  stimulate  their  exportation 
to  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  British  products.  With 
regard  to  the  electro-chemical  industry  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  by  other  nations,  notably  Germany,  is  very 
marvellous  by  comparison  with  the  advance  made  by  England, 
but  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  industry  has  had  such  extra- 
ordinary development  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  fundamental  inventions  were  made  in  England,  would 
require  a  statement  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  methods 
by  which  industrial  progress  is  promotisd  in  the  two  countries. 

There  has  been  very  little  solidarity  among  those  interested 
in  the  commercial  development  of  electricity,  and  except  for 
the  discus^on  of  scientific  subjects  there  has  been  very  little 
organization  with  the  object  of  protecting  and  promoting  common 
interests.  (£.  Ga.) 

ELECTRIC  WAVES.  $  i.  Gerk  Maxwell  proved  that  on  his 
theory  electro-magnetic  disturbances  are  propagated  as  a  wave 
motion  through  the  dielectric,  while  Lord  Kelvin  in  1853  (Phil. 
^f^i'  Ul  5i  P*  393)  proved  from  electro-magnetic  theory  that  the 
discharge  of  a  condenser  is  oscillatory,  a  result  which  Feddersen 
{Pogg.  Ann.  103,  p.  69,  &c.)  verified  by  a  beautiful  series  of 
experiments.  The  oscillating  discharge  of  a  condenser  had  been 
inferred  by  Henry  as  long  ago  as  1842  from  his  experiments  on 
the  magnetization  produced  in  needles  by  the  discharge  of  a 
condenser.  From  these  two  results  it  follows  that  electric  waves 
must  be  passing  through  the  dielectric  surrounding  a  condenser 
in  the  act  of  discharging,  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  the 
existence  of  such  waves  was  demonstrated  by  direct  experiment. 
This  great  step  was  made  by  Hertz  {Wied.  Ann.  34,  pp.  x5s« 
S5r,  609;  Ausbreitung  der  eUktriscfun  Kraft,  Leipzig,  1893), 
whose  experiments  on  this  subject  form  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  ever  made  to  experimental  physics.  The  difficulty 
which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  observations  of  these  wavn 
was  the  absence  of  any  method  of  detecting  electrical  and 
magnetic  forces,  reversed  some  millions  of  times  per  second,  and 
only  lasting  for  an  exceedingly  short  time.  This  was  removed 
by  Hertz,  who  showed  that  such  forces  would  produce  small 
qwrks  between  pieces  of  metal  very  nearly  in  contact,  and  that 
these  q>arks  were  sufficiently  regular  to  be  used  to  detect  electric 
waves  and  to  investigate  .their  properties.    Othet  and  more 


delicate  methods  bate  tnlMeqttCAtly  been  dStcovoed,  but  the 
residts  obtained  by  Herta  with  hb  detector  were  of  such  signal 
impoitaaee,  that  wie  shall  begin  our  account  of  experiments  on 
t  hew  waves  by  a  dcacriptioo  of  some  of  Herts's  more  fundamental 
experiments. 

To  produce  the  w«vcs  Herts  used  two  (oma  of  vibmtor.  The 
first  is  lepieaented  in  fig.  t.  A  and  B  are  two  zinc  plates  about 


40  cm.  square;  to  these  bCRsa  rods,  C,  D,  each  about  30  cm.  long, 
are  soldered,  terminating  in  brass  balls  E  and  F.  To  get  good 
results  it  is  necessary  thtX  these  baUs  should  be  very  brightly 
polished,  and  as  they  get  roughened  by  the  sparks  which  pass 
between  them  it  is  necessary  to  repolish  them  at  short  intervals; 
they  should  be  shaded  from  light  and  from  sparks,  or  other 
source  of  ultra-violet  Ught.  In  oider  to  excite  the  waves,  C  and 
D  aro  connected  to  the  two  poles  of  an  induction  ooil;  sparks 
cross  the  air-gap  which  becomes  a  conductor,  and  the  charges  on 
the  pUtes  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  like  the  charges  on 
the  coathigs  of  a  Leyden  jar  when  it  is  short-drcuited.  The 
object  of  poUshmg  the  balls  and  screening  off  light  is  to  get  a 
sudden  and  sharp  discharge;  if  the  balls  aro  roug^  thero  will 
be  sharp  points  from  which  the  charge  will  gradually  leak,  and 
the  discharge  will  not  be  abrupt  enough  to  start  electrical 
vibrations,  as  these  have  an  exceedingly  short  period.  From 
the  open  form  of  this  vibmtor  we  should  expect  the  radiation 
to  be  very  large  and  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  amplitude  very 
rapid.  Bjerkncs  {Wied,  Ann.  44,  p.  74)  found  that  the  amplitude 
feu  to  i/e  of  the  original  value,  after  a  time  4T  when  T  was  the 
period  of  the  electrical  vibrations.  Thus  after  a  few  vibmtions 
the  amplitude  becomes  inappreciable.  To  detect  the  waves 
produced  by  this  vibrator  Hertz  used  a  piece  of  copper  wire  bent 
into  a  circle,  the  ends  being  furnished  with  two  balb,  or  a  ball 
and  a  point  connected  by  a  screw,  so  that  the  distance  between 
them  admitted  of  very  fine  adjustment.  The  radius  of  the 
circle  for  use  with  the  vibrator  just  described  was  35  cm.,  and 
was  so  chosen  that  the  free  period  of  the  detector  might  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vibrator,  and  the  effects  in  it  increased  by 
resonance.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  a  primary  system 
as  greatly  damped  as  the  vibrator  used  by  Hertz,  we  could  not 
expect  very  marked  resonance  effects,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  accurate  timing  of  vibrator  and  detector  in  this  case  is  not 
very  important.  With  electrical  vibrators  which  can  maintain 
a  large  number  of  vibrations,  resonance  effects  are  very  striking, 
as  is  beautifully  shown  by  the  following  experiment  due  to 
Lodge  {Nature,  41,  p.  368),  whose  researches  have  greatly 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  electric  waves.  A  and  C  (fig.  9)  are 
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two  Leyden  jars,  whose  inner  and  outer  fOf!,*ngff  are  connected 
by  wires,  B  and  D,  bent  so  as  to  include  a  considerable  area. 
There  is  an  air-break  in  the  circuit  connecting  the  inside  and 
outside  of  one  of  the  jars,  A,  and  electrical  oscillati<ws  are  started 
in  A  by  joining  the  inside  and  outside  with  the  terminals  of  a 
I  coil  or  electrical  machine.   The  drcnit  m  the  jar  C  is.provided 
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with  a  sUdiAg  piece,  F,  by  means  of  tvhidk  tbe  self-induction  of 
the  dischaxging  drcuit,  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  an  electrical 
oscillation  of  the  jar,  can  be  adjusted.  The  inside  and  outside 
of  this  jar  are  put  almost,  but  not  quite,  into  electrical  contact 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  £,  bent  over  the  lip  of  the  jar. 
The  jais  are  placed  face  to  face  so  that  the  drcuits  B  and  D 
are  parsUel  to  each  other,  and  approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  joining  their  centres.  When  the  electrical  machine  is 
an  action  sparks  pass  across  the  air-break  in  the  circuit  in  A, 
and  by  moving  the  slider  F  it  is  possible  to  find  one  position  for 
it  in  which  sparks  pass  from  the  inside  to  the  ouUide  of  C  across 
the  tin-foil,  while  when  the  slider  is  moved  a  short  distance  on 
either  side  of  this  position  the  sparks  cease. 

HerU  foimd  that  when  he  held  his  detector  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  vibrator  minute  sparks  passed  between  the  balls. 
These  sparks  were  not  stopped  when  a  large  plate  of  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  such  as  the  wall  of  a  room,  was  interposed  betwcea 
the  vibrator  and  detector,  but  a  hurge  plate  of  very  thin  metal 
stopped  them  completely. 

To  illustrate  the  analogy  between  electric  waves  and  waves 
of  light  HerU  found  another  form  of  apparatus  mc^  convenient. 
The  vibrator  consisted  of  two  equal  brass  cylinders,  is  cm.  long 
and  3  cm.  in  diameter,  placed  with  their  axes  coincident,  and  in 
the  focal  line  of  a  large  zinc  parabolic  mirror  about  a  m.  high, 
with  a  focal  length  of  i  a*  s  cm.  The  ends  of  the  cylinders  nearest 
each  other,  between  which  the  sparks  passed,  were  carefully 
polished.  The  detector,  which  was  placed  in  the  focal  line  of 
an  equal  parabolic  mirror,  consisted  of  two  lengths  of  wire. 
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each  having  a  straight  piece  about  50  cm.  long  and  a  curved 
piece  about  15  cm.  long  bent  round  at  right  angles  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  back  of  the  mirror.  The  ends  which  came  through 
the  mirror  were  connected  with  a  spark  micrometer,  the  sparks 
being  observed  from  behind  the  mirror.  The  mirrors  are  shown 
iniig.  3. 

(  a.  ReJUttwnandRefractum.^^Toibowthtnikciionotihc 
waves  Heru  placed  the  mirrors  side  by  side,  so  that  their  openings 
looked  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  axes  converged  at  a  point 
about  3  m.  from  the  mirrors.  No  sparks  were  then  observed 
in  the  detector  when  the  vibrator  was  in  action.  When,  however, 
a  large  zinc  plate  about  a  m.  square  was  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
sparks  became  visible,  but  disappeared  again  when  the  metal 
plate  was  twisted  through  an  angle  of  about  15**  to  either  side. 
This  experiment  showed  that  electric  waves  arc  reflected,  and 
that,  approximately  at  any  rate,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  reflection.  To  show  refraction  Hertz  used  a  large 
prism  made  of  hard  pitch,  about  I'S  m.  high,  with  a  slant  side 
of  I  •  a  m.  and  an  angle  of  30*.  When  the  waves  from  the  vibrator 
passed  through  this  the  sparks  in  the  detector  were  not  excited 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  mirrors  were  parallel,  but  appeared 
when  the  axis  of  the  mirror  containing  the  detector  made  a 
certain  angle  with  the  axis  of  that  containing  the  vibrator.  When 
the  system  was  adjusted  for  minimum  deviation  the  sparks  were 
most  vigorous  when  the  an^  between  the  axes  of  the  mirrors 
was  a  a^  This  corresponds  to  an  index  of  refraction  of  x  -69. 

)  3.  Analogy  to  a  PlaU  of  Tomrmaline. — If  a  screen  be  made 
by  winding  win  round  a  large  rectangular  frttmework,  so  that 


the  turns  of  the  wire  lire  parallel  to  one  pair  of  sides  of  the  frame, 
and  if  this  screen  be  interposed  between  the  parabolic  mirrors 
when  placed  so  as  to  face  each  other,  there  will  be  no  sparks  in 
the  detector  when  the  turns  of  the  wire  are  parallel  to  the  focal 
lines  of  the  mirror;  but  if  the  frame  is  turned  through  a  right 
angle  so  that  the  wires  are  perpendicular  to  the  focal  lines  of  the 
mirror  the  sparks  will  recommence. .  If  the  framework  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  metal  plate  in  the  experiment  on  the  reflection 
of  electric  waves,  sparks  will  appear  in  the  detector  when  the 
wires  are  parallel  to  the  focal  lines  of  the  mirrors,  and  will  dis- 
appear when  the  wires  are  at  right  angles  to  these  lines.  Thus 
the  framework  reflects  but  docs  not  transmit  the  waves  when  the 
electric  force  in  them  is  parallel  to  the  wires,  while  it  transmits 
but  does  not  reflect  waves  in  which  the  electric  force  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  wires.  The  wire  framework  ly^haves  towards  the 
electric  waves  exactly  as  a  pbte  of  tourmaline  does  to  waves 
of  light.  Du  Bois  and  Rubens  (Wied.  Ann.  49,  P-  S93)>  by  using 
a  framework  wound  with  very  fine  wire  placed  very  dose  together, 
have  succeeded  in  polarizing  waves  of  radiant  heat,  whose  wave 
length,  although  longer  than  that  of  ordinary  light,  is  very  smaU 
compared  with  that  of  electric  waves. 

(  4.  Anglo  of  PoUiHzalion.—Vf}itn  light  polarised  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence  falls  on  a  reffacting  substance 
at  an  angle  tan  ~Vt  where  ji  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  sub- 
stance, all  the  light  is  refracted  and  none  reflected;. whereas 
when  Ught  is  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidence,-  some  of  the 
light  is  always  reflected  whatever  the  angle  of  Incidence. 
Trouton  {Nature,  39,  p.  391)  showed  that  similar  effects  take 
place  with  electric  waves.  From  a  paraffin  wall  3  ft.  thick, 
reflection  always  took  place  when  the  electric  force  In  the  inci- 
dent wave  was  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  whereas 
at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  there  was  no  reflection  when 
the  vibrator  was  turned,  so  that  the  electric  force  was  in  the 
plane  of  incidence.  This  shows  that  on  the  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light  the  electric  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
polarization. 

(  5.  Stationary  EUcirUal  Vihrations.—Herti  {Wicd.  Anm. 
34,  p.  609)  made  his  experiments  on  these  in  a  large  room  about 
IS  m.  long.  The  vibrator,  which  was  of  the  type  first  described, 
was  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  its  plates  being  paraUcl  to 
the  wall,  at  the  other  end  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  about  4  m.  by 
a  m.  was  placed  vertically  against  the  wall.  The  detector — the 
circular  ring  previously  described — was  held  so  that  its  plane 
was  parallel  to  the  metal  plates  of  the  vibrator,  its  centre  on  the 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  metal  plate  bisecting  at  right  angles 
the  spark  gap  of  the  vibrator,  and  with  the  spark  gap  of  the 
detector  paraUcl  to  that  of  the  vibrator.  The  following  effects 
were  observed  when  the  detector  was  moved  about.  When  it 
was  close  up  to  the  zinc  plate  there  were  no  sparks,  but  they 
began  to  pass  feebly  as  soon  as  it  was  moved  fortwd  a  little 
way  from  the  plate,  and  increased  rapidly  in  brightness  until  it 
was  about  x-8  m.  from  the  plate,  when  they  attaiined  thdr 
maximum.  When  its  distance  was  still  further  increased  they 
diminished  in  brightness,  and  vanished  again  at  a  distance  of 
about  4  m.  from  the  plate.  When  the  distance  was  still  further 
increased  they  reappeared,  attained  another  maximum,  and  so 
on.  They  thus  exhibited  a  remarkable 
periodicity  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
when  stationary  vibrations  are  produced 
by  the  interference  of  direct  waves  with 
those  reflected  from  a  surface  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion. Similar  periodic  alterations  in  the 
spark  were  observed  by  Hertz  when  the 
waves,  instead  of  passing  freely  through 
the  air  and  being  reflected  by  a  metal 
plate  at  the  end  of  the  room,  were  led 
along  wires,  as  in  the  arrangement  shown 
in  fig.  4.  L  and  K  arc  metal  plates 
placed  parallel  to  the  plates  of  the  vibrator,  long  parallel 
wires  being  attached  to  act  as  guides  to  the  waves  which 
were  reflected  from  the  isolated  end.    (Hertz  used  only  one 
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l»late  and' one  wire,  but  the  double  set  of  plates  and  vires 
Introduced  by  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive  make  the  results  more 
definite.)  In  this  case  the  detector  is  best  placed  so  that  its 
plane  is  at  right  an^es  to  the  wires,  while  the  air  space  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  contaiiring  the  wires.  The  sparks  instead  of  vanish- 
ing when  the  detector  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  wire  are  a  maximum 
in  this  position,  but  wax  and  wane  periodically  as  the  detector  is 
moved  along  the  wires.  The  most  obvious  interpretation  of 
these  experiments  was  the  one  given  by  Herts— that  there  was 
interference  between  the  direct  waves  given  out  by  the  vibrator 
and  those  reflected  either  from  the  plate  or  from  the  ends  of  I  he 
wire,  this  interference  giving  rise  to  stationary  waves.  The 
places  where  the  electric  force  was  a  maximum  were  the 
places  where  the  spades  were  brightest,  and  the  places 
wheie  the  dectric  force  was  zero  were  the  places  where 
the  sparks  vanished.  On  this  explanation  the  distance  be- 
tween two  consecutive  places  where  the  sparks  vanished 
wouU  be  half  the  wave  length  of  the  waves  given  out  by  the 
vibrator. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Sarasin  and  De 
la  Rive  {Comptes  rendus,  1x5,  p.  489)  showed  that  this  expiana* 
tion  could  not  be  the  true  one,  since  by  using  detectors  of  different 
sizes  they  foimd  that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  places 
where  the  q>arks  vanished  depended  mainly  upon  the  size  of 
the  detector,  and  very  little  upon  that  of  the  vibrator.  With 
imall  detectors  they  found  the  distance  smilll,  with  large,  de- 
tectois,  large;  in  fact  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter 
of  the  detector.  We  can  see  that  this  result  is  a  consequence 
of  the  large  damping  of  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  and  the 
very  small  damping  of  those  of  the  detector.  Bjerknes  showed 
that  the  time  taken  for  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
vibrator  to  sink  to  i/e  of  their  original  value  was  only  4T,  while 
for  the  detector  it  was  $ooT',  when  T  and  T  are  respectively 
the  times  of  vibration  of  the  vibrator  and  the  detector.  The 
rapid  decay  of  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  will  stifle  the 
interference  betweeir  the  direct  and  the  reflected  wave,  as  the 
amplitude  of  the  direct  wave  will,  since  it  is  emitted  later,  be 
much  sokaller  than  that  of  the  reflected  one,  and  not  able  to 
annul  its  effects  completely;  while  the  well-maintained  vibra- 
tions of  the  detector  will  interfere  and  produce  the  effects  observed 
by  Sarasin  and  De  la  Rive.  To  see  this  let  us  consid^  the  extreme 
case  in  which  the  oscillations  of  the  vibrator  are  absolutely  deacl- 
beat.  Here  an  impulse,  starting  from  the  vibrator  pn  its  ifray 
to  tlw  reflector,  strikes  against  the  detector  and  sets  it  in  vibra- 
tion; it  then  travcht  up  to  the  plate  and  is  reflected,  the  elearic 
force  in  the  impulse  being  reversed  by  reflectk>n.  After  reflection 
the  impulse  again  strikes  the  detector,  which  is  still  vibrating 
from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact;  if  the  phase  of  this  vibration 
is  such  that  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  produce  a  current 
found  the  detector  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  iscirculat-' 
ing  from  the  effects  of  the  first  impact ,  the  sparks  wiH  beincreaaed, 
but  if  the  reflected  impulse  tends  to  produce  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  sparks  will  be  diminished.  Since  the 
electric  force  is  reversed  by  reflection,  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
sparks  will  take  place  when  the  impulse  finds,  on  its  return,  the 
detector  in  the  opposite  phase  to  that  in  which  it  left  it;  that 
IS,  if  the  tinfe  which  has  elapsed  between  the  departure  and  return 
of  the  impulse  is  equal  to  an  odd  multiple  of  half  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  detector.  If  J  is  the  distance  of  the  detector 
from  the  reflector  when  the  sparks  are  brightest,  and  V  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  electromagnetic  disturbance,  then 
jrf/V  —  (an  4-  i)(T'/2) ;  where  n  is  an  integer  and  T*  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  detector,  the  distance  between  two  spark 
maxima  will  be  VT/a,  and  tho  places  where  the  sparks  are  a 
minimum  will  be  midway  between  the  maxima.  Sarasin  and 
De  la  Rive  found  th^t  when  the  same  detector  was  used  the 
distance  between  two  spark  maxima  was  the  same  with  the 
waves  through  air  reflected  from  a  metal  plate  and  with  those 
guided  by  wires  and  reflected  from  the  free  ends  of  the  wire,  the 
inference  being  that  the  velocity  of  waves  along  wires  is  the 
same  as  that  through  the  air.  This  result,  which  follows  from 
Maxwell's  theory,  when  the  wires  ace  not  too  fine,  had  been 


questioned,  by  Herts  on  account  of  some  of  his  experiments  on 
wires. 

(  6.  Ddeclers. — The  use  of  a  detector  with  a  period  of  vibration 
of  its  own  thus  tends  to  make  the  experiments  more  complicated, 
and  many  other  forms  of  detector  have  been  employed  by 
subsequent  experimenters.  For  example,  in  place  of  the  sparks 
in  air  the  luminous  discharge  through  a  rarefied  gas  has  been 
used  by  Dragoumis,  Lecher  (who,  used  tubes  without  electrodes 
laid  across  the  wires  in  an  arrangement  resembling  that  shown 
in  fig.  7)  and  Arons.  A  tube  containing  neon  at  a  low  pressure 
is  especially  suitable  for  this  puipose.  Zehnder  {Wiid.  Ann. 
47i  P*  777)  used  an  exhausted  tube  to  which  an  external  electro- 
motive force  almost  but  not  quite  sufHcient  of  itself  to  produce 
a  discharge  was  applied;  here  the  additional  electromotive 
force  due  to  the  waves  was  sufficient  to  start  the  discharge. 
Detectors  depending  on  the  heat  produced  by  the  rapidly 
alternating  currents  have  been  used  by  Paalzow  and  Rubens, 
Rubens  and  Ritter,  and  I.  Klemen£i&  Rubens  measured  the 
heat  produced  by  a  bolometer  arrangement,  and  Klemen£iC 
used  «  thermo-electric  method  for  the  same  purpose;  in  con* 
sequenceof  the  great  increase  in  the  sensitlvenessof  gialvanomeleni 
these  methods  are  now  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Boltrmann 
used  ah  electroscope  as  a  detector.  The  spark  gap  consisted 
of  a  ball  and  a  point,  the  boll  being  connected  with  the  electro- 
scope and  the  point  with  a  battery  of  aoo  dry  cells.  When  the 
spark  passed  the  cells  charged  up  the  electroscope.  Rittcr 
utilized  the  contraction  of  a  frog's  leg  as  a  detector,  Lucas  and 
Garrett  the  explosion  produced  by  the  sparks  in  an  explosive 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  while  Bjerknes  and  Franke 
used  the  mechanical  attraction  between  oppositely  charged 
conductors.  If  the  two  sides  of  the  spark  gap  are  connected  with 
the  two  pairs  of  quadrants  of  a  very  delicate  electrometer,  the 
needle  of  which  is  connected  with  one  pair  of  quadrants,  there 
will  be  a  deflection  of  the  electrometer  when  the  detector  is 
struck  by  electric  waves.  A  very  efficient  detector  is  that  in- 
vented by  E.  Rutherford  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  A.  1897,  189,  p.  x); 
it  consists  of  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires  magnetized  to  saturation 
and  placed  inside  a  small  magnetizing  coil,  through  which  the 
electric  waves  cause  rapidly  altemalLng  currents  to  pass  which 
demagnetize  the  soft  iron.  If  the  instrument  is  used  to  detect 
waves  in  air,  long  straight  wires  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
demagnetizing  coil  to  collect  the  energy  from  the  field;  to 
investigate  waves  in  wires  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  loop  or  two 
in  the  wire  and  place  the  magnetized  piece  of  iron  inside  it. 
The  amount  of  demagnetization  which  can  be  observed  by  the 
change  in  the  deflection  of  a  magnetometer  pUced  near  the  iron, 
measures  the  intensity  of  the  electric  waves,  and  very  accurate 
determinations  can  be  made  with  ease  with  this  i^>paratu& 
It  is  also  very  delicate,  though  in  this  respect  it  does  not  equal 
the  detector  to  be  next  described,  the  coherer;  Rutherford  got 
indications  in  1895  when  the  vibrator  was  |  of  a  mile  away  from 
the  detector,  and  where  the  waves  had  to  traverse  a  thickly 
popuUted  part  of  Cambridge.  It  can  also  be  used  to  measure 
the  coefficient  of  damping  of  the  electric  waves,  for  since  the 
wire  is  initially  magnetized  to  saturation,  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  when  it  first  begins  to  flow  in  the  magnetizing  coil  is 
such  as  to  tend  to  increase  the  magnetization  of  the  wire,  it  will 
produce  no  effect,  and  it  wUl  not  be  until  the  current  is 
reversed  that  the  wire  will  lose  some  of  its  magnetization. 
The  effect  then  gives  the  measure  of  the  intensity  half  a  period 
after  the  oomifiencement  of  the  waves.  If  the  wire  is  put  in  the 
coil  the  opposite  way,  i.e.  so  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  the 
current  begins  at  once  to  demagnetize  the  wire,  the  demagnetizar^| 
tion  gives  a  measure  of  the  initial  intensity  of  the  waves.  Com>; 
paring  this  result  with  that  obtained  when  the  wires  were 
reversed,  we  get  the  coefficient  of  damping.  A  very  convenient 
detector  of  electric  waves  is  the  one  discovered  almost  simultane- 
ously by  Fessenden  {Ekaroleck.  ZtUs,,  1903,  34r  P*  586)  and 
Schl6milch  {ibid.  p.  959).  This  consists  of  an  electrolytic  cell  in 
which  one  of  the  electrodes  is  an  exceedingly  fine  point.  The 
electromotive  force  in  the  circuit  is  small,  and  there  is  large 
polarization  ia  the  circuit  with  only  a  small  current.    When  the 
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circuit  <t  (track  by  electric  vim  there  is 
cuncnii  due  to  the  depoUriulion  ol  the  cii 
meter  i>  in  the  circail,  Ibe  increued  dcBectii 
will  indicate  the  pmence  ol  the  itivn. 

I  7,  Ca*n»i.— The  moil  «enMli«detH:: 
h  the  "  coherer,"  although  (or  melticil  work  it  i>  not  » luiUbie 
u  [hit  just  described.  It  depend!  upon  the  fact  discovered  by 
Br»nly(Coiii^i«iiJiil,iii,p.T8s;iii,p,90)lhallhereii>lince 
between  loose  nielallic  contacti,  lucfa  as  1  pile  of  Iicn  luruingi. 
diminishes  when  they  ue  iiraek  by  an  electric  wave.  One  of 
the  forms  mide  by  Lodge  (TAe  IVark  ef  HcrH  mi  i«w  ef  kU 
SiHcmns,  iB94)onlhij  principle  consists  Kmplyola  glass  lube 
canUinlng  iron  turnings,  in  contact  with  which  arc  wica  led 
into  oppo^te  ends  of  Ihe  lube.  The  arrangement  tl  placed  in 
'  leries  with  a  gtlvanomeler  (one  of  the  limplesl  kind  will  do) 
and  a  battery;  when  the  iron  turnings  ue  struck  by  electric 
waves  their  r^tanct  I*  diminished  and  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  is  increued.  Thus  Ibe  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
Dieter  can  be  used  to  indicate  tfie  arrival  of  electric  *»ve«.  The 
tube  must  be  lapped  between  each  eipeiimcnt,  and  Ihe  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  brought  back  to  about  ita  origin*]  value. 
This  detector  is  marvdlously  delicate,  but  not  metrical,  the 
change  produced  in  the  letbtance  depending  upon  so  many 
things  besides  the  intensity  of  the  wava  that  the  magnitude  ol 
the  galvanometer  deflect lOD  ia  10  some  client  a  matter  ol  chance. 
Instead  of  the  Iron  turnings  we  may  uae  two  iron  wires,  one 
resting  on  the  other;  the  redstancc  of  this  contact  will  be  altered 
by  the  inndence  of  the  waves.  To  get  greater  regularity  Bose 
uses,  instead  ol  Ihe  iron  turnings,  q>in1  springs,  which  are  pushed 
against  each  other  by  means  irf  ■  screw  until  Ihe  mosi  lensiiive 
stale  is  attained,  llie  seniiliveness  of  Ihe  coherer  depends  on 
ttie  electromotive  force  put  in  the  galvanometer  circuit.  Very 
sensitive  ones  can  l>e  made  by  using  springs  of  very  fine  Klvet 
wire  coated  elect  nlylicitly  with  nickel.  Though  the  Impact 
of  electric  waves  generally  produces  a  diminution  of  resistance 
with  these  loose  contacts,  yet  there  are  eiceplions  to  the  rule. 
Thus  Branly  showed  that  with  lead  peroiidc,  PbO,,  there  is  an 

with  copper  sulphide,  CuS;  and  Boic  showed  that  with  potassium 
there  is  an  increase  of  resistance  and  great  power  of  self-Iecovery 
cS  the  original  resistance  after  the  waves  have  ceased.  Several 
theories  ol  this  action  have  been  proposed.  Branly  {Lmmiire 
lUOriqiu,  40,  p.  jii)  thought  that  the  small  aparka  which 
certainly  pass  between  adjacent  portioni  of  metal  dear  away 
faycrs  of  oxide  or  some  other  kind  of  non-conducting  film,  and 

theory  Is  trae  the  films  must  be  of  a  much  more  refined  kind  than 
layers  of  oxide  or  din,  for  Ihe  cohem  eflecl  has  been  observed 
with  clean  non-oxidizable  metals,  bodge  explains  the  eficct  by 
supposing  that  the  beat  projoced  by  the  sparks  fuses  adjacenl 
portions  of  metal  into  contact  and  hence  dimintthes  the  resist- 
ance; it  Is  from  this  view  of  the  action  that  the  name  coherer 
b  applied  to  the  detector.    Auerbeck  thought  that  the  effect  was 

Ibe  various  small  [ucces  of  metal.  It  b  probable  that  some 
or  all  ol  these  causes  are  at  woik  in  some  cases,  but  Ihe 
cflecis  of  potassium  make  us  hesilele  to  accept  any  of  them 
as  Ihe  complete  explanation.    Blanc  (^nii,  chim.  fkyi.,  190;. 

came  to  the  condusion  that  coherence  is  due  to  prasute.  He 
regarded  the  outer  layers  as  diScrent  Iron  the  mass  of  the  metal 
and  having  a  much  greater  specific  resistance.  He  supposed 
that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  are  pressed  together  the  molecules 
diffuse  aooss  the  surface,  modifying  the  surface  layen  and  In- 
creasing their  conductivity, 

_^JJ._Cfwra/wi  o/_Efe(^'K  M^i.— Bme  (PA£tfai.«,  p^rt 
™  "allow,  their 

to  platinum 
re  Is  placed 


1  with  apparitia  ol  aod 
I  by  ipirkiag  between  1 
rlrodem;  a  pfaiinum  sph 


xl  by  beadlat  the  eU 


;  and  the  iparking  anantemeni.  1 


the  spark  gap.  The  trdinary  vibnlin^  breah  of  tke  coil  ii  not  used, 
a  liiijle  ajirt  nude  by  making  and  breakim  the  CBCui;  by  iBtanj  ol 
■  burton  outHdc  the  boi  being  employed  inweid.  The  derecior  \m 
nnr-  af  rhe  «ninl  sorinff  roheTm  previouily  dncribcd;  It  la  MiirMed 
by  being  anckxid  In  ■  meul  boiniivided 


,    tbanliat- 
DpticaF  bench,    [f  ■  panllel  beam  d  radiation  b  required,  a  cylin- 


,.-,  refraction  and  polariia- 

^„-^-,„ — ., „-^^^-_ ^  Ihe  double  refraction  ctf  cryalala, 

jute  or  books.  (The  douUe  refraction  of  electric  wavei  aeemi  fjiB 
la  have  been  observed  by  Itighl.  and  other  reiein;he>  on  thii  aubjecl 
haveheei  made  by  GarbaasB  and  Mack,)  Bene  showed  the  rouiion 
of  Ihe  pbiie  of  polarlaallDB  by  ueusiiC  pieces  odwlMnfjuiE  rape; 
il  the  pacts  wereanaiEtd  so  Uial  their  twMs  were  all  in  one  diieciion 
and  ^ccd  in  the  Mlh  e<  the  ndialion.  they  rotated  the  plane  ol 
pobiivtion  in  a  oircciiort  depending  upon  the  direction  ot  twbi; 
if  they  were  mixed  eo  thai  there  srere  as  many  twisted  id  one  dlreerioA 
ai  the  other,  there  was  no  iDtallan. 

A  series  of  Rperimnii  shewinc  (be  ooaplete  anatagy  belwe« 
electric  and  lighi  waves  b  described  by  RiiM  in  his  booli  LOIika 
iiOi  auiUaiiimt  lUttilitt.  Righi's  eidter,  which  b  esoeciallv 
convenieni  when  brit  statical  electric  mschinei  are  used  uMead 
o(  Indoetleo  calb.  b  sbo«  In  lig.  &  B  and  F  are  balb  cooiiected 
iriih  the  temlnabot  tb*  madin^  and  AB  and  CD  are  eonductocs 
insulated  from  each  other,  the  ends  B,  C  between  which  Ibe  spark* 
paw,  bang  immened  in  vaseline  oil.    The  period  of  the  vibatkoBs 

S'venont  by  Ihe  system  b  adjusted  by  meansal  metal  pbteaM  and 
attached  10  AB  and  CDv  Whm  (he  wiTe*  an  pndaccd  by  ia- 
doction  coils  or  by  electrical  macbiiRs  tha  intervals  betwcea  the 
emission  of  differeal  eeli  of  waves  occupy  by  far  the  brgesl  part 
Dl  the  time.  Simon  (Wvd.  Aan.,  189^  &4,  p.  lay  Pkj,.  iiil.. 
loot.  1,  p.  1st).  Ouddrll  (Cliclru-iiia,  1900,  ifi.  p.  169)  and  Poalsen 
(EJiiIrMKJt.  2nli.,  1906,  IT,  p.  ID7<4  reduced  Iheee  Intervab  very 
coniidenfalvbvuiin^lheebctricarc  to  excite  the  waves,  and  in  Ibis 
!-■•""'  waves  posaesstog  great  encigy.    In  theaa 


methods  the  terminab between  which  Ihe  ait  is  U- 

Ihrough  coils  with  icll-lnduclion  L  to  Ibe  plates  «  •  conaeniec  ol 

is  especially  Ihe  ease  when  it  pa  sae/^ih  rough  hydrogen.    These 


-tian.     By   this  method 

I  f  nquency  of  40,00a,     Poulsen,  who 

— ,--,  ^^  „-- .  produced  waves  with  a  frequency  of 

1,000,000,  while  Stechodro  Mm.  iir  Pkys,  17,  p.  115)  claims  10 
have  produced  waves  with  three  hundred  limes  inb  frequency.M. 
having  m  wan  length  of  aboait  a  metre.    When  Ihe  scll.iBdiKCiiw 


Dnddell  pnduud  wi 
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iFclfwtcirTuiELMM'L'.andmiift  Ihere-  |  o(  the  vibnttioii  givrn  out  by  tl>F  dttfcior.  The  luulu  mcxla  difr- 
tr  knph^ofiheciTcuil.    L«Ji«  jhowrf  |  Jppnr  when  the  diujnnt  of  the  hHdje  Ironi  the  dMtclar  ai*J*. 


'  I  of  (he  bridle  M  which  tin 
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tai  I.  tbe  vckicily  of  pnpiialion,  u  tqual  u  X/T.    Ai  At  nmiu 
(4  ■  number  ol  txpcrinKalt  Blandloi  IniAd  t  to  be  3-01X10" 

aojtc',  tbt  velocity  of  I^I>    A  Kcond  mclliad  iwkI  by  BloixUat. 


t  (he  cakiililiDfl  at  Ihc 


'.'l''^K«M'.'''The 
ainted  c4ndueton  * 
he  poinli  dI  whkll 


■n  coniKCKd  by  !■ 

When  ■  iuirlE  pu«  bFtwcen 
»  iml  t^B  mark  it  once 
paiKi  between  p/f,  and  ItiU 
u  lollDWcd  by  mother  ipark 

Ihc  p«hi  B,  If.  ■',■•*'  mch 
p  ihI  ^.  The  lb«  b«wixn 
the  pbufe  gf  thaie  spajki, 
which  u  the  iLme  taken  by 
the  weva  to  Invet  1039  cnir. 
fto^  10.  wu  tJbmtrrtd  by  dkenu  01 

n  Toututi  mirrtv.  and  the 
velodty  neuund  in  15  erperiniente  VAried  between  a-9JXio"aad 

precedirv  method.  Other  aeterminatwiu  of  the  velocity  d  ^eclnt- 
nuEoetk  pnngBiion  have  been  made  by  Lodjfe  and  Glaiebrook, 

On  Muweiri  electnnnigneiic  theory  tlw  velocity  ol  propantion 
d[  t\Fctranuinrlie  diiiurbancei  >hatild  (qual  tbe  velocity  oTIight, 
end  aln  the  ntio  at  the  electronugnetic  unit  of  electricity  la  the 
eltctroetatic  unit.  A  lar^  Dumber  of  determinationa  of  tnia  ratio 
have  been  made^^ 

OUcrvCT.  Date.  Ratio  io"x. 

Himitedt  .     .        ,  .  isii  j-ooo  cm./H. 

[towland 1U9  I'fBi;  cm.fKc. 

Rob 1U9  i'9M3  cm./vc. 

J.  J .  ThanuoD  and  Scaiie         ,  iSfo  ^'9955  rm./iec. 

WebHer i«9i  i>«8;  cm./iec. 

Pellat iSgl  3009  cm./KC. 

AbrabaB  ,     .         .        .         ,  1^97  7-997  cm. /kc, 

Roa  l9oi       I'MAJ  CBL/iec. 

the  mean  of  the  lut  live  deuraiiulione  of  the  velocity  of  liahi  in 
air  iislvenby  H>inMedIail-oniXlii»cni./iec.  Fiom  theK  ti- 
pcfimenta  wa  concLiide  ibal  the  velocity  of  p^ofjagation  of  ao  electro- 
magnetic diitiirbance  ii  equal  to  tbe  veloaly  of  litht,  aod  to  the 
velocity  required  by  Maivell't  theory.  4 

In  eipennentini  with  ekctronuinetic  wavei  !l  li  b  general 
moie  difficult  to  meiiure  the  period  of  the  oKilUtisni  than  their 
wave  lenith.  Ruthtfford  uied  a  method  by  which  tbe  period  of 
thevibtaiioo  can  eaiily  be  determined ;  it  i>  baaed  upon  the  theory 
of  the  diitribution  of  alternating  euirenuin  two  circuit*  AC  B,  ADB 


iu  ACB.  A 


when  R  and  S  an  the  IT 


9.  L  and  N  the  caeffieienti  o[  ielf- 
iDB  mpecilvely,  M  the  coefficient 
cirtULti.  aod  p  the  frequency  of  thi^ 


ELBCTHDCHKatSTRT.  Tba  preiait  article  doll  with 
[iroceuea  that  involve  the  electnJyiii  of  aqucout  Mlulloni, 
whilst  Ihoie  in  which  electijdly  Ii  used  in  the  tnanufacture  ol 
chemical  producti  at  furnace  temperaturca  aic  Irealed  umief 
ELECTROUETALLtJacv,  ajthougb,  itrictly  apeakinf.  in  lOnia 
cases  (e.f.  calcium  carbide  and  pboqiluriia  manufacture)  th^ 
are  not  truly  metallurgical  in  character.  For  tbe  tfieory  and 
elemental  lawi  of  electro-deposition  lee  EucTKOLVSis:  and 
for  the  conurudion  and  uie  of  electric  generalon  lee  DVKAIIO 
aod  Battebvi  EUOrii.  Tb*  importance  ol  llie  aubjccl  may 
be  gauged  by  tbe  fact  tbal  all  tlic  aluminium,  magnesium; 
sodium,  potauium,  calcium  carbide,  carborundum  and  artificial 
grapbile.  now  placed  on  the  market,  i>  made  by  electrical  pro- 
cesses, and  that  the  use  ai  such  proceues  tor  the  refining  of  copper 
and  silver,  god  in  the  minulaflure  of  pbosphorua,  potassium 
chlorate  and  bleach,  already  pressing  very  bcavDy  on  tbe  older 
non-ekttrical  lyitenu,  ia  every  year  eitendtng.  Tie  convmlencB 
also  with  wbicb  the  energy  of  waterfalls  can  be  convened  into 
electric  energy  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  chemical  Industries 

previtmslj  unknown.    Norwsy  and  Swilierland  haw 


important  produc 


L  of  chemicals,  and  pastoral  di 


&uch  as  those  in  which  Xiagara  or  Foyers 


cd  degree  altering  the  diitribiitioa 


of  trade  throughout 

ElalrtlylU  RcfuUt  0/  Ueuai.—tit  principle  usually  followed 
in  tbe  electrolytic  rebnuig  of  metals  Is  to  cast  tlx  impure  metal 
inlo  plates,  wbicb  art  etposcd  as  anodes  In  a  suilnble  solvcnl, 
commcmly  a. sail  of  the  metal  under  licaltnent.  On  passing  a 
current  of  eleclrlclly,  of  wbich  the  volume  and  pressure  are 
adjusted  to  Ihe  condilion)  of  tbe  electrolyte  aod  electiodc*, 
the  anode  akiwly  diisolva,  Icavbg  the  insoluble  impuriliei  ia 
the  Form  of  a  spongCi  If  Ihe  proportion  be  considerable,  but 
otbeiwlst  ai  a  mud  or  ilime  which  becomes  detached  from  th<l 
anods  suifue  «nd  must  be  prevented  from  coming  inlo  contact 
with  the  cathode,  Tbe  neiil  to  be  refined  passing  into  solution 
is  concurrently  deposited  it  the  cathode.  Soluble  impuiitiei 
wbicb  ate  more  electro-negative  than  Ihe  metal  under  ttcalmenl 
must,  if  present,  be  removed  by  a  pteliminary  process,  and  th« 
voltage  and  other  conditions  must  be  to  selected  that  nant  of 
the  more  electro-positive  melals  are  co-depojited  with  tbe  metal 
to  be  refined.  From  these  and  other  coDsiderilions  it  is  obvious 
that  (1)  the  riectnJyIe  must  be  such  a*  trill  freely  diuoln  the 
metal  to  be  refined;  (i)  the  eiectrolyte  must  be  able  to  dissolve 
the  major  portion  of  the  anode,  otherwise  the  mass  of  insoluble 
matter  on  Ihe  outer  layer  will  prevent  accew  of  electrolyte  to 
Ihe  core,  which  will  thus  escape  refining;  (3)  tbe  eltctiolyte 
should,  if  possible,  be  incapable  of  dlssofving  metala  nwre 
electro- negative  than  that  to  be  refined;  (4)  tlie  proportion  of 
soluble  electro-positive  impuii lies  must  not  lie  excessive,  or  these 

necessitate  Its  frequent  purification;  (j)  Ihe  current  density 
muBl  be  so  adjusted  10  Ihe  strength  of  tbe  solution  and  to  olbet 
conditions  that  aO  relatively  eleclro-posilive  metal  Is  deposited, 
and  tbat  tbe  cathode  deposit  is  pbyucally  suitable  for  sub- 
is  consistent  with  Ihe  production  of  a  puie  and  sound  deposit, 
without  undue  expense  of  voltage,  so  tint  the  opcratkin  may  be 
rapid  and  the  "turnover"  latse;  (7)  the  eleclrotyle  should 
be  aigood  ■  CDnduclatolclecIricilyas  possible,  and  should  nol, 
ordinarily,  be  gllcrcd  chemically  by  exposure  to  air;  and  (8)  the 
use  of  porous  part  it  ions  should  be  avoided,  as  they  increase  tbe 
re^tuKe  and  usually  requite  frequent  renewal.  For  delaili 
<A  tbe  piaclical  melbods  see  Gam;  Silves;  Coffek  and  head- 
ings for  other  metals. 

ElalrtJylii  Uaiuijatlmre  tf  C*eMu>/  J'rediuU.—Whcn  ui 
aqtteoiu  sohltion  of  the  nit  of  an  alkab  metal  Is  cleclrol)'Scd,  tbt 
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netaL  reacts  with  the  water,  as  is  well  known,  formiiig  caustic 
aJkali,  which  dissolves  in  the  solution,  and  hydrogen,  which  comes 
off  as  a  gas.  So  early  as  1851  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Cooke 
for  the  production  of  caustic  alkali  without  tht  use  of  a  separate 
current,  by  immersing  iron  and  copper  plates  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  porous  (biscuit^waee)  partition  in  a  suitable  ccU,  containmg 
a  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  electrolysed,  at  n^'-bs''  C.  (zo'-iso"*  F  ). 
The  solution  of  the  iron  anode  was  intended  to  afford  the 
necessary  energy  In  the  same  year  another  patent  was  granted 
to  C.  Watt  for  a  similar  process,  involving  the  employment  of  an 
externally  generated  current.  When  an  alkaline  chloride,  say 
sodium  chloride,  is  electrolysed  with  one  electrode  immersed 
in  a  porous  cell,  while  caustic  soda  is  formed  at  the  cathode, 
chlorine  is  deposited  at  the  anode.  If  the  latter  be  insoluble, 
the  gas  diffuses  into  the  solution  and,  when  this  becomes 
saturated,  escapes  into  the  air.  If,  however,  no  porous  division 
be  used  to  prevent  the  intermingling  by  diffusion  of  the  anode 
and  cathode  solutions,  a  complicated  set  of  subsidiary  reactions 
takes  place.  The  chlorine  reacts  with  the  caustic  soda,  forming 
sodium  hypochlorite,  and  this  in  turn,  with  an  excess  of  chlorine 
and  at  higher  temperatures,  becomes  for  the  most  part  converted 
into  chlorate,  whilst  any  simuluneous  electrolysis  of  a  hydroxide 
or  water  and  a  chloride  (so  that  hydroxyl  and  chlorine  are  simul- 
taneously  liberated  at  the  anode)  also  produces  oxygen-chlorine 
compounds  direct.  At  the  same  time,  the  diffusion  of  these 
compounds  into  contact  with  the  cathode  leads  to  a  partial 
■eduction  to  chloride,  by  the  removal  of  combined  oxygen  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  hydrogen  there  evolved.  In  proportion  as 
the  oripnal  chloride  is  thus  reproduced,  the  e£iciency  of  the 
process  is  of  course  diminished.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  suitable 
methods  and  apparatus,  the  electrolysis  of  alkaline  chlorides 
may  be  made  to  yield  chlorine,  hypochlorites  (bleaching  liquors), 
chlorates  or  caustic  alkali,  but  that  great  care  must  be  exercised 
if  any  of  these  products  is  to  be  obtained  pure  and  with  economy. 
Many  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  branch  of  elcctro- 
chenustry,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  that  granted  to  C.  Watt 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  his  process  a  current 
was  passed  through  a  tank  divided  into  two  or  three  ceUs  by 
porous  partitions,  hoods  and  tubes  were  arranged  to  carry  off 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  respectively,  and  the  whole  was  heated 
to  120"  F.  by  a  steam  jacket  when  caustic  alkali  was  being  made. 
Hypochlorites  were  made,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
chlorates  at  higher  temperatures,  in  a  cell  without  a  partition  in 
which  the  cathode  was  placed  horizontally  immediately  above  the 
anode,  to  favour  the  mixing  of  the  ascending  chlorine  with  the 
descending  caustic  solution. 

The  relation  ^between  the  composition  of  the  electrolyte  and  the 
various  conditions  of  current-density,  temperature  and  the  Uke 
has  been  studied  by  F.  Octtcl  (Zcaschnfl  f.  EUktroehem,,  1891,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3^  and  474)  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  hypochlorites 
and  chlocares  in  tanks  without  diaphragms,  by  C  HAusscrmann  and 
W  Naschold  (Ckemtker  Zeitumg,  1894.  vol  xviiL  p.  857)  for  their 
production  in  cells  with  porous  diaphragms,  and  by  F  Haber  and 
S.  Grinberg  {Zeitschnflf  anorgan.  Ckem,  1898,  voL  xvi  pp  198, 329, 
438)  in  connexion  with  the  electrolysis  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Oettel, 
usino;  a  30%  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  (Stained  the  best 
yield  of  hypochlorite  with  a  high  cument-density,  but  as  soon 
as  ii%  of  bleaching  chbrine  (as  hypochlorite)  was  present,  the 
formation  of  chlorate  commenced.  The  yield  was  at  best  very 
low  as  compared  with  that  theoretically  possible.  The  best  yield 
of  chlorate  was  obtained  when  irom  I  to  4%  of  caustic  potash 
was  present.  Wiih  high  current-density,  heating  the  solutk>n  tended 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  chlorate  to  hypochlorite,  but  as  the 
proportion  of  water  decomposed  Is  then  higher,  the  amount  of 
chlorine  produced  must  be  less  and  the  total  chlorine  efficiency 
lower.  He  also  traced  a  connexion  between  alkalinity,  temperature 
and  current-density,  and  showed  that  these  conditions  should  be 
mutually  adjusted.  With  a  current-density  of  130  to  140  amperes 
per  sq.  ft.,  at  3  volts,  passing  between  platinum  electrodes,  he 
attained  to  a  current-efficiency  of  51%,  and  each  (British)  electrical 
horse-power  hour  was  equivalent  to  a  production  of  1378  5  grains  of 
potassium  chlorate.  In  other  words,  each  pound  of  chlorate  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  nearly  51  e  h  p.  hours  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  more  modern  processes  was  that  of  E.  Hermite, 
which  consisted  in  the  production  ol  bleach-liquors  by  the  electro* 
Ivsi4  (according  to  the  1st  edition  of  the  1884  patent)  of  magnesium 
or  calcium  chloride  between  platinum  anodes  carried  in  wooden 
frames,  and  zinc  cathodes.  The  solution,  containing  hypochlorites 
IX.  «• 


and  chlorates,  was  then  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  linen,  paper-pulp 
or  the  like,  the  solution  being  used  over  and  over  again.  Kfany 
modifications  have  been  patented  by  Hermite,  that  of  1895  specify- 
ing the  use  of  platinum  cause  anodes,  held  in  ebonite  or  other 
frames.  Rotating  sine  cathodes  were  used,  with  scrapers  to  prevent 
the  accumubtion  of  a  layer  of  lasoluble  magnesium  compounds, 
which  would  otherwise  increase  the  electrical  resistance  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  The  same  in\'entor  has  patented  the  application 
of  electrolysed  chlorides  to  the  purification  of  starch  by  the  oxidation 
of  less  stable  organic  bodies,  to  the  bleaching  of  oils,  and  to  the 
purification  of  coal  gas,  spirit  and  other  substances.  His  system  for 
the  disinfection  of  sewage  and  similar  matter  by  the  electrolysis  of 
chlorides,  or  of  sca-water,  has  been  tried,  but  for  the  most  part  aban- 
doned on  the  score  of  expense.  Reference  may  be  made  to  papers 
written  in  the  early  days  of  the  process  by  C  F.  Cross  and  E  J  Sevan 
(Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Induilry,  1887,  vol.  vi.  p.  170,  and  1888.  vol  vii. 
p  292),  and  to  later  papers  by  P.  Schoop  {ZeUsckrtJtf.  ElekUochem., 
189s.  vol  ii  pp.  68.  88,  107,  209,  289). 

£.  Kellner.  who  in  1886  patented  the  use  of  cathode  (caustic  soda) 
and  anode  (chlonne)  liquors  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  from 
wood-fibre,  and  has  since  evolved  many  similar  processes,  has  pro- 
duced an  apparatus  that  has  been  lareely  used.  It  consists  of  a 
stoneware  tank  with  a  thin  sheet  oT  (Matinom-indtum  alloy  at 
either  end  forretiiff  the  primary  electrodes,  and  between  them  a 
number  of  glass  plates  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  each  having 
a  platinum  gauxe  sheet  on  either  side;  the  two  sheets  belonging  to 
each  plate  are  in  metallic  connexion,  but  insulated  from  all  the 
others,  and  form  intermediary  or  bi-polar  electrodes.  A  10-12% 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  caused  to  flow  upwards  through  the 
appantus  and  to  overflow  into  troughs,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
(if  necessary  through  a  cooling  apparatus)  oack  to  the  circulating 

flump.  Such  a  plant  has  been  reported  as  giving  0-229  gallon  of  a 
iquor  oontaining  1  %  of  available  chlorine  per  kilowatt  hour,  or 
o  171  gallon  per  e.h.p.  hour.  Kellner  has  aho  patented  a  *'  bleach- 
ing-block,"  as  he  terms  it,  consisting  of  a  frame  carrang  parallel 
plates  similar  la  principle  to  those  last  described.  The  block  is 
immersed  in  the  solution  to  be  bleached,  and  may  be  lifted  in  or  out 
as  requhed.  O.  KnSfler  and  Gebauer  have  also  a  system  of  bi-potar 
electrodes,  mounted  ina  frame  inappeasance  resemhUnga  filier-prest. 

Other  EUdrochemkal  Proutsa. — ^It  is  obvious  that  electrolytic 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  oxygen  compounds  of  these  elements, 
may  be  produced  by  methods  similar  to  those  apph'ed  to  chlorides 
(see  Alkau  Manufacture  and  Chlorates),  and  Kellner  and 
others  have  patented  processes  with  thb  end  in  view.  Hydrogen 
and  oxygen  may  also  be  produced  electrolyticaliy  as  gases,  and 
their  respective  reducing  and  oxidizing  powers  at  the  moment 
of  deposition  on  the  electrode  are  frequently  ttsed  in  the 
laboratory,  and  to  some  extent  industrially,  chieffy  in  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry.  Similarly,  the  formation  of  organic 
halogen  products  may  be  effected  by  electrolytic  chlorine,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  production  of  chloral  by  the  gradual  introduc- 
tion of  alcobol  into  an  anode  ceU  in  which  the  electrolyte  is  a 
strong  solution  of  potasaum  chloride.  Again,  anode  reaaions, 
such  as  are  observed  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids,  may  be 
utilized,  as,  for  example,  when  the  radical  CHaCOr— deposited 
at  the  anode  in  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  add — is  dissociated, 
two  of  the  groups  reaa  to  give  one  molecule  of  ethane^  C>H«,  and 
two  of  carbon  dioxide.  This,  which  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  class-reaction,  is  obvioiisly  capable  of  endless  variation,^ 
Many  electrolytic  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  sugar,  in  some  of  them  soluble  anodes  are  used  for  a  few 
minutes  in  weak  alkaline  solutions,  so  that  the  caustic  alkali 
from  the  cathode  reaction  may  precipitate  chemically  the 
hydroxide  of  the  anode  metal  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  the  pre- 
dpitate  carrying  with  it  mechanically  some  of  the  impurities 
present,  and  thus  clarifying  the  solution.  In  others  the  current 
is  applied  for  a  longer  time  to  the  original  sugar-solution  with 
insoluble  (e.g  carbon)  anodes.  F.  Peters  has  found  that  with 
these  methods  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  ozone  is  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  electrolytic  oxygen.  Use  has  been  made 
of  electrolysis  in  tanning  operations,  the  current  being  passed 
through  the  tan-liquors  containing  the  hides.  The  current, 
by  endosmosis,  favours  the  passage  of  the  solution  into  the 
hide-substance,  and  at  the  same  time  appears  to  assist  the  chemi- 
cal combinations  there  occurring,  hence  a  great  reduction  in 
the  lime  required  for  the  completion  of  the  process.  Many 
patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  direction,  one  of  the  best 
known  being  that  of  Grolh,  experimented  upon  by  S.  Rideal 
and  A  P.  Trotter  {Journ.  So€  Chem.  Indust .  1  8qi  ,  vol  x.  p.  42$), 
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who  employed  copper  tooda,  4  iq.  ft.  in  am,  with  niirent- 
deniiiia  of  ojjs  lo  1  (rjnging  in  some  cases  to  75)  unpere  per 
iq,  [t.,  the  bat  roulu  being  obtained  with  the  utuUei  curtrnt- 
dcnsities.    Eleclrochemicil  proeesiea  ire  often  indirectly  umd, 
u  for  eumple  la  the  ViUon  pio«s>  (£/«.  Rtt.,  New  York, 
iSOT.  vol.  Luv.  p.  37s)  applied  in  Russia  to  the  minufaetui 
alcohol,  tay  a  series  of  chmlcal  leticiioiia  Stirling  f  mm  the 
duction  ol  acet]rfene  by  tbe  action  of  water  upon  coldnm  arl 
The  piodurtioo  of  aaru  in  small  quantities  dirring  electrolysis, 
and  by  tbe  so-called  silent  discharge,  has  long  been  known,  and 
the  SLcnieDS  induction  tube  has  bc«n  devebped  for  use  industii' 
ally.    Tie  Siemens  and  Halske  oconizer,  in  form  (omewhat 
resembling  the  old  laboratory  iutrument,  i>  largely  used  in 
Germany;  working  wiih  an  allenuiling  current  truufoimtd 
up  10  6joo  volt*,  it  has  been  found  to  give  180  graini  or 
of  oioDB  per  e^h.  p.  hour,     E.  Andreidi  (whose  first  Briibh 
oione  patent  was  No.  17,411s  of  1S91)  uses  Bat  aluminium  plat 
and  poiots,  and  working  with  an  alternating  current  of  301 
volts  is  said  to  have  obtained  1440  grains  per  e.h.p.  hoi 
Yamold's  process,  using  comigaled  ^ui  plates  coated  on  01 
side  with  gold  or  other  met*l  leaf,  ii  stated  to  have  yielded 
much  as  >;cia  grains  pu  e.b.p.  hour.    The  oionc  so  prepared 
has  niunenus  uses,  as,  lor  eiunple.  in  bleaching  oil*,  waxes 
iibrics,  lic.,steriliiiiigdrinking.)iBtet,  maturing  nines,  deaoslDj 
'  "cing  oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  vanillin. 


BLECTHDClmOll  (an  anomalous  derivative  from  "  electro- 
tuculion  ";  syn.  "  dectrothanasia  "),  the  popular  nanie, 

veried  in  America,  for  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty 

criminals  (see  C^nTAi.  Ponisiiiient)  by  passing  through  Ibe  body 
of  the  condemned  a  luflideDt  current  of  electricity  to  cause 
death.  The  method  was  liist  adopted  by  the  slate  of  New  York, 
■  law  making  this  method  obligatory  having  been  passed  and 
approved  by  the  governor  on  the  4th  oi  June  liSB,  The  law 
provides  that  there  shall  be  present,  In  addition  to  the  warden, 
two  physicians,  twelve  reputable  rittons  of  full  age,  seven  deputy 
ihciiSs,  and  such  ministers,  priests  or  clergymen,  not  eicceding 
two,  as  the  criminal  may  request.  A  post-mortem  examinatian 
of  the  body  ol  the  convict  is  required,  and  tbe  body,  unless 
claimed  by  telativea,  is  interred  In  the  prison  cemetery  with  ■ 
sufficient  quantity  of  qulcklune  to  consume  It.  The  law  became 
eSective  in  New  York  on  the  iit  of  January  i8»9.  The  first 
criminal  to  be  eiecuted  by  elcctridiy  was  William  Kemmlcr, 
on  the  eth  of  August  1890,  at  Auburn  ptjion.  The  validity  of 
tbe  New  York  law  had  previously  been  attacked  in  regard  to 
this  case  {Ri  Kemmltr,  1SS9:  ij6  U.S.  43G},  as  providing  "  a 
cniel  and  onusual  punishment  "  and  therefore  being  contrary 
to  the  Constitution;  hut  it  was  sustained  in  the  state  courts  and 
finally  In  the  Federal  courts.  By  1906  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  murdenn  had  been  successfully  eiecuted  by  electricity  In 

The  method  has  also  been 'adopted  by  the  sUtea  of  Ohio 
UiyS),  Massachusetts  (1898),  New  Jersey  <ioo4),  Virginia 
(i»aS)  and  North  Carolina  (igio). 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stationary  en^ne,  an  ajteniating 
dynamo  capable  of  gcnentlng  a  current  at  1  pressure  of  jooo 
volts,  a  "death-chair"  with  adjustable  bead-rcat,  trinding 
straps  and  adjustable  electrodes  devised  by  E.  Y.  Davis,  the 
HUc  dactriciao  of  New  York.    Tbe  mltmetec.  ammeter  and 


switch-board contnlliag  theoirrent  are  located  in  th 

room;  tbe  dynamo-room  Is  communicated  with  by  electric 
signals.  BeforoeachexeculIoncbeeniiieappaiiiiiiisthorDughly 
toted.  When  evetything  Is  In  readineu  the  criminal  is  brought 
in  and  seats  himself  in  the  dealh-chalr.  Kis  head,  chest,  anna 
and  legs  arc  secured  by  brood  straps;  one  electrode  thoroughly 
moistened  with  saU-sohllion  is  affiled  to  the  head,  and  another  to 
the  call  of  one  leg,  both  electrode*  being  moulded  so  1*  to  secure 
good  contact.  The  application  ol  the  current  Is  usually  as 
follows:  the  contact  Is  mode  with  a  high  voltage  (1700-1S00 
v<Jts)  for  ;  lo  7  seconds,  reduced  to  300  votla  until  a  half-minut« 
has  ebpsed;  raised  lo  high  voltage  for  j  to  5  seconds,  again  re- 
duced to  low  voltage  for  3  to  s  seconds,  again  reduced  to  a  low 
voltage  until  one  iniaule  has  elapsed,  when  ii  Is  again  raised  to 
the  high  vnltage  lor  a  few  socoDcb  and  the  contact  broken.  The 
ammeter  usually  shows  that  from  J  to  lo  amperes  pass  through 
the  criralnara  body,  A  second  or  even  a  third  brief  contact  is 
soraetiraet  made,  portly  as  a  precautionary  measure,  but  rather 
the  more  completely  to  abolish  reflnes  In  the  dead  body.  Cal- 
cnlations  have  shown  that  by  this  method  of  eiecation  from  7  to 
10  h.  p.  of  energy  are  liberated  In  the  criminal^  body.  Tbe 
time  consumed  by  the  strapping-in  procesj  b  usually  about  4% 
seconds,  and  the  first  contact  is  made  about  70  secoods  after  th* 
criminal  ha*  entered  the  death-chamber. 

When  properly  performed  the  effect  is  painless  and  fiistaii> 
taneous  death.  Tbe  mechanism  of  life,  circulation  and  resfriia* 
tion  cease  with  tbe  first  conuct.  Consciousness  is  blotted  out 
instantly,  and  the  prolonged  application  ol  the  current  ensure* 
permmenl  derangcincnt  of  tbe  vital  functions  beyond  recovery. 
Occasionally  the  drying  of  tbe  spongs  through  undue  generatloD 
of  beat  causes  desquamation  or  superficial  blistering  &l  the  akin 

post-mortem  lividily,  often  appears  during  the  first  contact. 
The  pupU*  of  tbe  eya  ditate  instantly  and  lemaio  dilated  after 

The  post-mortem  eiatninatlon  of  "  electioculed  "  ctlmlnals 
reveals  a  number  of  interesting  phenomena.  The  tempentuie 
of  the  body  rises  promptly  after  death  lo  ■  very  U^  point. 
At  thesiieof  the  leg  dectrode  a  temperature  of  over  iiB*F.  wa* 
registered  within  fifteen  minutes  in  many  case*.  Alter  (lie  removal 
of  tbe  brain  ihe  temperature  recorded  in  the  spina]  cansl  waa 
often  over  110*  F.  The  development  of  this  high  temperature  is 
to  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  active  metabolism  of  tixsuei 
not  (somatically)  dead  within  a  body  where  all  vital  mechanisms 
have  been  abolished,  there  being  no  dtculatlon  to  carry  off  the 
generated  heat.  The  heart,  at  first  flacdd  when  eiptsed  soon 
after  death,  gradually  contracts  and  aasumea  a  tetanlaed  con- 
dition; It  empties  itself  of  all  Uood  and  takes  the  form  of  a  heart 
in  systole.  Tbe  lungs  are  usuaUy  devdd  of  bkxid  and  weigh 
only  7  or  8  ounces  (avsird.)  ead.  The  bknd  is  profoundly 
altered  biodwmlcalty;  it  is  (^  a  very  dark  cobuT  and  it  rarely 
coagulates.  (E.  A.  &•) 

ELBCrnOKtirEriCS,  that  pan  of  elccuical  acicDce  which  il 
mnceioed  with  tbe  properties  of  electric  currents. 

Clastificalltn  ef  Eltdtit  Currnb.-'Electric  currents  ace 
:Ias>ified  into  (s)  conduction  currents,  (i)  convection  currents, 
(0  displacement  or  dielectric  currents.  In  the  case  of  conduc- 
tion currents  clectr'diy  flows  or  nuns  through  a  stationary 
material  body  called  tbe  conductor.  In  convection  current* 
'  ctridty  is  carried  from  place  to  place  with  and  on  nuvlng 
iterial  bodies  or  panicles.  In  dideciric  currents  then  is  no 
of  decttidiy.butmenly  alimiteddisplace- 
iiemusof  aninsulatot  otdldectiic.  The 
lectiic  current  easts  is  called  an  elcctiic 
sist  wholly  o4  a  coudocling  body,  or  partly 
of  a  OBiductor  and  insulator  or  dielectric,  or  wholly  of  a  dielectric 
In  which  the  three  classe*  of  currents  are  present  together 
!  ciutent  Is  the  sum  of  each  separatdy.  In  the  ease  of 
ion  currents  the  ciicuit  consists  ol  a  ctmductor  immersed 
n-osnductoc,  and  nay  take  the  fom  of  a  tfaia  wire  or 
cylinder,  a  sbeet,  surface  or  solid.  Electric  conduction  cnnents 
may  take  place  In  space  of  one,  two  or  three  dlmeiMJoni,  but  for 
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Che  raeit  ptrt  iht  dfoiitt  we  have  to  consider  eonsirt  «f  th&i 
cyUndzkal  wires  or  tubes  of  conducting  mftterisl  surrounded 
vith  ftn  insulator;  hence  the  case  which  generally  presents  itsdf 
is  that  of  electric  flow  in  space  of  one  dimension.  SeU-doaed 
electric  currents  taking  place  in  a  sheet  of  conductor  are  called 
"  eddy  currents." 

Althou^  in  ordinary  language  the  cunent  is  said  to  flow  in 
the  conductor,  yet  according  to  modem  views  the  real  pathway 
of  the  enefgy  transmitted  is  the  suneunding  dielectricr  and  the 
so^aUed  conductor  or  wire  merely  guides  the  traasmtssion  of 
eneigy  in  a  certain  direction.  The  presence  of  an  electric 
current  is  recognized  by  three  qualities  or  powers:  (i)  by  the 
production  of  a  magnetic  field,  (2)  in  the  case  of  conduction 
currents,  by  the  production  of  heat  in  the  conductor,  and  is)  if 
the  conductor  is  an  dectrcdyte  and  the  current  unidiiectkmal, 
by  the  occurrence  of  chemic*!  decomposition  in  it.  An  electric 
current  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  movement  of 
electricity  across  each  section  of  the  circuit,  and  ia  then  measured 
by  the  quantity  omveycd  per  unit  of  time.  Hence  if  dg  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  across  any  section  of  the 
conductor  in  the  element  of  time  dt,  the  current  i^dqldk 

Electric  currents  may  be  also  classified  as  constant  or  variable 
and  as  unidirectional  or  **  direct,"  that  is  flowing  always  in  the 
same  direction,  or  "  alternating,"  that  is  reversing  their  direction 
at  rqpalar  intervals.  In  the  last  case  the  variation  of  current 
may  follow  any  particular  law.  It  is  called  a '*  periodic  current " 
if  the  cjrcle  of  current  values  is  repeated  during  «  certain  time 
called  the  periodic  time,  during  which  the  current  reaches  a 
certain  maximum  value,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
opposite,  and  in  the  intervals  between  has  a  zero  value  at  certain 
instants.  The  frequency  of  the  periodic  current  is  the  number 
of  periods  or  cycles  in  one  second,  and  alternating  currents  are 
described  as  low  frequency  or  high  frequency,  in  the  latter  case 
having  some  thousands  of  periods  per  second.  A  periodic  cunent 
may  be  represented  either  by  a  wave  diagram,  or  by  a  polar 
diagram.^  In  the  fiiat  case  we  take  a  straight  line  to  represent 
the  uniform  flow  of  time,  and  at  small  equidistant  intervals 
set  up  peipendJculars  above  or  below  the  time  axis,  representing 
to  scale  thie  current  at  that  instant  in  one  direction  or  the  other; 
the  extxemities  of  these  ordinates  then  define  a  wavy  curve 
which  iscalled  the  wave  form  of  the  current  <fig.  x).  It  is  obvious 
that  this  curve  can  only  be  a  single  valued  curve.  In  one  par- 
ticular and  important  case  the  form  of  the  current  curve  is  a 
simple  harmonic  curve  or  simple  sine  curve.  If  T  represents 
the  periodic  time  in  which  the  cycle  of  current  values  takes 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  3. 


place,  whlbl  n  is  the  frequency  or  number  of  periods  per  second 
and  p  stands  for  urn,  and  s  is  the  value  of  the  current  at  any 
instant  f,  and  I  its  maximum  value,  then  in  this  case  wc  have 
f » I  sin  pt.  Such  a  current  is  called  a  "  sine  current  "  or  simple 
periodic  current. 

In  a  polar  diagram  (fig.  2)  a  number  of  radial  lines  are  drawn 
from  a  point  at  small  equiangular  intervals,  and  on  these  lines 
are  set  off  lengths  proportional  to  the  current  value  of  a  periodic 
current  at  corresponding  intervals  during  one  complete  period 
represented  by  four  right  angles.  The  extremities  of  these 
radii  dehncate  a  pobr  curve.  The  polar  form  of  a  simple  sine 
current  is  obviously  a  circle  drawn  through  the  origin.  As  a 
consequence  of  Fourier's  theorem  it  follows  that  any  periodic 
curve  having  any  wave  form  can  be  imitated  by  the  super- 

*See  J.  A.  Fleming.  The  Alternate  Cunent  Transformer,  vol.  L 
l>-S>9- 


position  of  simple  sine  correncs  differing  in  maiimwm  valiiis  and 
ia  phase. 

DcJinUionspJ  Unit  Ekdric  Cumn/.— Inelectrokineticinvcstiga* 
tions  we  are  most  commonly  limited  to  the  cases  of  unidirectional 
continuous  and  constant  currents  (C.C.  or  D.C.),  or  of  simple 
periodic  currents,  or  alternating  cnirents  of  sine  form  (A.C.). 
A  continuous  electric  current  is  measured  either  by  the  magnetic 
effect  it  produces  at  some  point  outside  its  circuit,  or  by  the 
anaoont  of  electrochemical  deoomposidon  it  can  poform  in  a 
given  time  on  a  selected  standard  electrolyte.  Limiting  our 
oonsideiation  to  the  esse  of  linear  currents  or  currents  flowing 
in  thin  cylindrical  wires,  a  definition  may  be  given  in  the  first 
place  of  the  unit  electric  current  in  tlw  centimetre,  granune, 
second  (CG.S.)  of  electromagnetic  measurement  (see  Units, 
Physical).  H.  C.  Oersted  discovered  in  1820  that  a  straight 
wire  conveying  an  electric  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic 
field  the  lines  of  which  are  self  closed  lines  embracing  the  electric 
circuit  (see  EtEcnaart  and  ELECiROicAONBnsM).  The  unit 
current  in  the  electromagnetic  system  of  measurement  is  defined 
as  the  current  which,  flowing  in  a  thin  wire  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  drcle  of  one  centimetre  in  radius,  creates  a  magnetic  £eld 
having  a  strength  of  sr  units  at  the  centre  of  the  drde,  and 
therefore  would  exert  a  mechanical  force  of  sr  dynes  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  that  point  (see  Macmetish).  Since 
the  length  of  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  circle  of  unit  radius  is 
sr  units,  this  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  the  unit  current  on 
the  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  system  is  a  current  such  that  unit 
length  acts  on  unit  magnetic  pole  with  a  unit  force  at  a  unit 
of  distance.  Another  definition,  called  the  dectnstatic  unit 
of  current.  Is  as  follows:  Let  any  conductor  be  chaigod  with 
electricity  and  discharged  through  a  thin  wire  at  such  a  rate 
that  one  electrostatic  unit  of  quantity  (see  ELEcntosxATics) 
flows  past  any  section  of  the  wire  in  one  unit  of  time.  The 
electromagnetic  unit  of  current  defined  as  above  is  3  X 10**  times 
larger  than  the  electrostatic  unit 

In  the  selection  of  a  practical  unit  of  current  it  was  considered 
that  the  electromagnetic  unit  was  too  large  for  most  purposes, 
whilst  the  electrosutic  unit  was  too  small;  hence  a  practical 
unit  of  current  called  i  ampere  was  selected,  intended  originally 
to  be  i/ioof  the  absolute  electromagnetic  C.G.S.  unit  of  current 
as  above  defined.  The  pncUcal  unit  of  current,  called  the 
international  ampere,  is,  however,  legally  defined  at  the  present 
time  as  the  continuous  unidirectional  cunent  which  when 
flowing  through  a  neutral  solution  of  sihcr  nitrate  deposits  in 
one  second  on  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  o*ooxi  18  of  a  gramme 
of  silver.  There  is  reason  to  bcUeve  that  the  international  unit 
is  smaller  by  about  one  part  ia  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  by  one 
part  in  800,  than  the  theoretical  ampere  defined  as  x/xo  part  of 
the  absolute  electromagnetic  unit.  A  periodic  or  alternating 
current  is  said  to  have  a  value  of  i  ampere  if  when  passed  through 
a  fine  wire  it  produces  in  the  same  time  the  same  heat  as  a 
unidirectional  continuous  current  of  z  ampere  as  above  electro* 
chemically  defined.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  periodic  alternating 
current  having  a  simple  sine  wave  form,  the  maximum  value 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  eq\uhoating  continuous  current  multiplied 
by  V2.  This  equiheating  continuous  current  is  called  the  effective 
or  root-mean-square  (R.M.S.)  value  of  the  alternating  one. 

Resistance. — ^A  current  flows  in  a  drcuit  in  virtue  of  an  electro- 
motive force  (E.M.F.),  and  the  numerical  relation  between  the 
cuiteot  and  E.M.F.  is  detemuncd  by  three  qualities  of  the 
drcuit  called  respectively,  Its  resistance  (R),  inductance  (L),  and 
capacity  (C).  If  we  limit  our  consideration  to  the  case  of  con« 
tinuous  unidirectional  conduction  currents,  then  the  relation 
between  current  and  E.M.  F.  is  defined  by  Ohm's  law,  which  states 
that  the  numerical  value  of  the  cunent  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
of  the  electromotive  force  by  a  certain  constant  of  the  drcuit 
caHed  its  resistance,  which  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  form 
of  the  drcuit,  of  its  nature,  i.e.  material,  and  of  its  temperature, 
but  is  independent  of  the  electromotive  force  or  current.  The 
resbtance  (R)  is  measured  in  umts  called  ohms  and  the  electro- 
motive force  in  volts  (V);  hence  for  a  continuous  current  the 
value  of  the  current  in  amperes  (A)  is  obtained  as  the  quotient 
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of  the  electromotive  force  acting  in  the  circuit  reckoned  in  volts 
by  the  resistance  in  ohms,  or  A  >■  V/R.  Ohm  established  his  law 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  which  was  similar  to  that  on  which 
J.  B.  J.  Fourier  based  his  investigations  on  the  nnifonh  motion 
of  heat  in  a  conductor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Ohm's 
law  merely  states  the  direct  proportionality  of  steady  current 
to  steady  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit,  and  asserts  that  this 
ratio  is  governed  by  the  numerical  value  of  a  quality  of  the  con- 
ductor, called.its  resistance,  which  is  independent  of  the  current, 
provided  that  a  correction  is  made  for  the  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  current.  Our  belief,  however,  in  its  universality 
and  accuracy  rests  upon  the  close  agreement  between  deductions 
made  from  it  and  observational  results,  and  although  it  is  not 
derivable  from  any  more  fimdamental  principle,  it  is  yet  one  of 
the  roost  certainly  ascertained  laws  of  electrokinetics. 

Ohm's  law  not  only  applies  to  the  circuit  as  a  whole  but  to  any 
part  of  it,  and  provided  the  part  selected  does  not  contain  a 
source  of  electromotive  force  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 
The  difference  of  potential  (P.D.)  between  any  two  points  of  a 
circuit  including  a  resistance  R,  but  not  indu^g  any  source  of 
electromotive  force,  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  re- 
sistance and  the  current  9  in  the  element,  provided  the  conductor 
remains  at  the  same  temperaturo  and  the  current  is  constant  and 
unidirectionaL  If  the  currents  varying  we  have,  however,  to  take 
into  acomnt  the  electromotive  force  (E.M.F.)  produced  by  this 
variation,  and  the  product  Rf  h  then  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  observed  P.O.  and  induced  E.M.F. 

We  may  otherwise  define  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  by  saying 
that  it  is  that  {Aysical  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
dissipated  as  heat  in  the  circuit  when  a  current  flows  through  it. 
The  power  communicated  to  any  electric  circuit  when  a  current 
•  is  created  in  it  by  a  continuous  unidirectional  electromotive 
force  E  is  equal  to  Ef,  and  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  in  that 
circuit  by  the  conductor  in  a  small  interval  of  time  di  is  measured 
by  E>  di.  Since  by  Ohm's  law  E»  Rt ,  where  R  is  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit,  it  follows  that  the  energy  dissipated  as  heat  per 
unit  of  time  in  any  circuit  is  numerically  represented  by  Ri*,  and 
therefore  the  resistance  is  measured  by  the  heat  produced  per 
unit  of  current,  provided  the  current  is  unvarying. 

Imductance. — ^As  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention,  however,  to 
alternating  or  periodic  currents  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  take 
into  account  another  quality  of  the  drcuit,called  its  *'  inductance." 
This  may  be  defined  as  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which  energy  is 
stored  up  in  conneiion  with  the  drcuit  in  a  magnetic  form. 
It  can  be  experimentally  shown  that  a  current  cannot  be  created 
instantaneously  in  a  chruit  by  any  finite  electromotive  force, 
and  that  when  once  created  it  cannot  be  annihilated  instantanC' 
ously.  The  circuit  possesses  a  quality  analogous  to  the  inertia 
of  matter.  If  a  current  s  is  flowing  in  a  drcuit  at  any  moment, 
the  energy  stored  up  in  connexion  with  the  drcuit  is  measured 
by  iLt*,  where  L,  the  inductance  of  the  circuit,  is  related  to  the 
current  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quantity  called  the  mass  of 
a  body  is  reUted  to  its  vdodty  in  the  ej^wession  for  the  ordinary 
kinetic  energy,  viz.  }Mi^.  The  rate  at  which  this  conserved 
energy  varies  with  the  current  is  called  the  "  electrokinetic 
momentum  "  of  this  circuit  (">Lf).  Physically  interpreted  this 
quantity  signifies  the  number  of  lines  of  magnetic  flux  due  to 
the  current  itself  which  are  self-linked  with  its  own  drcuit. 

Mognetic  F^rce  and  Ekdric  Currents. — In  the  case  of  every 
circuit  conveying  a  current  there  is  a  certain  magnetic  force  (see 
Magnetism)  at  external  points  which  can  in  aome  instances  be 
calculated.  Lapkue  proved  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
dement  of  length  ^  of  a  drcuit  conveying  a  current  I  at  a  point 
P  at  a  distance  r  from  the  dement  is  expressed  by  "US  sin  tf /y*, 
where  $  is  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the  current  dement 
and  that  drawn  between  the  dement  and  the  pdnt.  This  force 
is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  and  to  the 
plane  containing  it  and  the  element  of  cunent.  Hence  the 
determination  of  the  magnetic  force  due  to  any  drcuit  is  reduced 
to  a  summation  of  the  effects  due  to  all  the  dements  of  length. 
For  instance,  the  nnagnetic  foree  at  the  centre  of  a  drcular 
drcuit  of  radius  r  carrying  a  steady  current  I  is  tirl/r,  since  all 


elements  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  we  take  a  point  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  drde  through  its  centre  and  at  a  distance  tf,  the  magitetic 
force  along  this  line  is  expressed  by  airr*I/(H+^)f  Another 
important  case  is  that  of  an  infinitely  long  strai^t  currenL 
By  summing  up  the  magnetic  force  due  to  each  element  at 
any  point  P  outside  the  continuous  straight  current  I,  and  at  a 
distance  d  from  it,  we  can  show  that  ft  is  equal  to  il/d  or  is 
inversdy  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  wire. 
In  the  above  formula  the  current  I  is  measured  in  absolute 
electromagnetic  units.  If  we  reckon  the  current  in  amperes 
A,  then  I»A/xa  y 

It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  this  last  formula,  coupled  with  an 
experimental  fact,  to  prove  that  the  magnetic  force  due  to  an 
element  of  current  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
If  a  flat  circular  disk  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  rotate  round 
a  straight  current  which  passes  through  its  centre,  and  two 
bar  magnets  are  placed  on  it  with  their  axes  in  line  with  the 
current,  it  is  found  that  the  disk  has  no  tendency  to  rotate  round 
the  current.  This  proves  that  the  foree  on  each  magnetic  pole 
is  inversely  as  its  di^ance  from  the  current.  But  it  can  be  shown 
that  this  lawof  action  of  the  whole  infinitely  long  straight  current 
is  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  fact  that  each  element  of 
the  current  exerts  a  magnetic  force  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  If  the  current  flows  N  times  round 
the  circuit  instead  of  once,  we  have  to  insert  NA/io  in  place  of 
I  in  all  the  above  formulae.  The  quantity  NA  is  called  the 
"  ampere-turns  "  on  the  drcuit,  andit  is  seen  that  the  magnetic 
field  at  any  point  outside  a  circuit  is  proportk>nal  to  the  ampere> 
turns  on  it  and  to  a  function  of  its  geometrical  form  and  the 
distance  of  the  point. 

There  is  therefore  a  distribution  of  magnetic  force  in  the  field 
of  every  current<arTying  conductor  which  can  be  delineated  by 
lines  of  magnetic  force  and  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  iron 
filings  (see  Macnetism).  If  a  copper  wire  is  passed  vertically 
through  a  hole  in  a  card  on  which  iron  filings  are  sprinkled,  and 
a  strong  electric  current  is  sent  through  the  drcuit,  the  filings 
arrange  themsdves  in  concentric  dreular  lines  making  visible 
the  paths  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  3).  In  the  same 
manner,  by  passing  a  drcular  wire  through  a  card  and  sending 
a  strong  current  through  the  wire  we  can  empk>y  iron  filings  to 
delineate  for  us  the  form  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  (fig.  4). 
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Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

In  all  cases  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  M,  placed  in  the  field  of  an 
electric  current,  is  urged  along  the  lines  of  force  with  a  mechanical 
force  equal  to  MH,  where  H  is  the  magnetic  force.  If  then  we 
carry  a  unit  magnetic  pole  against  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
naturally  move  we  do  work.  The  lines  of  magnetic  foree  em- 
bradng  a  current-carrymg  conductor  are  always  loops  or  endless 
lines. 

The  work  done  in  carrying  a  unit  magnetic  pole  once  round  a 
circuit  conveying  a  current  is  called  the  "  tine  integral  of  magnetic 
force  "  along  that  path.  If,  for  instance,  we  cany  a  unit  pole  in  a 
circular  path  of  radius  r  once  round  an  infinitely  long  straight 
filamentary  current  I.  the  line  integral  is  4>'1>  It  is  easy  to  prov^ 
that  this  is  a  general  law,  and  that  if  wc  have  any  currents  flowing 
in  a  conductor  the  line  integral  of  magnetic  force  uken  once  round 
a  path  linked  with  the  current  circuit  is  ar  times  the  total  current 
flowing  through  the  circuit.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  of  an 
endless  solenoid.  If  a  copper  wire  insufatcu  or  covered  with  cotton 
or  silk  is  twisted  round  a  thin  rod  so  as  to  make  a  dose  spiral,  this 
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Mnu  ■"  irieDsU."  nd  H  tte  lohneU  !•  bent  mud  B  tint  la  tM 
'  ~  1  tadlttt  VDlenoid-    Coottder  uch  i 


:v  B  IB  the  ume  evtryvhtn  tioag  t}u  central  akia 
rnl  that  the  utia  u  H'.  If  the  cuirenl  n  denoted 
rrenl.  uxiaccDrdincly  4'NI-H;.  or 
■•  ■glenoH]  tkt  mxiilnHfiietic  (am  u 
-(una  per  unit  of  length-  Tliu  holda 
•oknoid  prDvidcd  ita  lenrtb  ■*  Urn 
It  can  be  ihon  that  if  imulated  wfe 
B  tiinu  beiiif  all  pumUel  to  lioea  cT 

tie  DUDKtk  force  at  a  poinl  oultide  a 
t  can  by  varioui  lueane  be  iwaeured 
s  atandiRl  nafoetle  fwaea.  and  It 


TiKnwl  Efedt «/  Curmli.—J.  P.  JotUe  proved  thai  tbe  hcM 

pniducid  by  a  coniluit  cuiient  in  t  f^vca  time  En  ■  itin  hsvjiig 
»  coDsUcl  routazicc  is  piopDitiomil  to  tbe  H]uait  ol  the  MrtDClb 
o(  the  ciuTEDt.  Thii  is  known  a>  Joule's  Uh.  and  it  [oUowi, 
M  abady  iboim,  ai  ao  immediBte  consequciice  of  Ohm't  taw 
wid  the  lact  that  the  power  diuipatcd  eJectrically  in  a  cooductor, 
wheil  an  electnuDodre  force  £  is  applied  to  iti  extremities, 
ptodndni  iLcieby  *  cuirenl  I  in  it,  li  equal  to  £1. 

If  tbe  current  a  alEematiDf  ur  periodic,  the  heat  produced  in 
any  time  T  is  oblafned  by  ukinElheiumalequidiatant  inlpmlaDf 
dae  of  aU  Ibe  viluea  of  the  quutilin  Xf  it.  >heic  it  npnacnti  a 
•oall  ialerval  of  tone  aod  ■  it  tbe  cumnt  at  that  iulaBC  Tbe 
qowUly  T~*  pNI  is  called  tbe  mcan-aquai^Taliie  of  the  nrkble 

evicnt,  t  beioe  the  imtuliBeoui  nlue  ef  (be  cnireat.  that  ti.  iu 
nlue  at  ■  por^nilac  iniuni  or  during  a  very  until  iaterval  of  time 
il.    The  aquaie  toot  ol  the  above  quanlity,  M 

li  catted  tbe  reot-Beaii-^nirT-viluF,  er  tti«  effecttre  vatnc  o(  tbe 

Conenti  have  equal  heat-prod uciog  pooei  in  coadu(Mn  of 
iflaklkal  naistaace  wheo  tbey  have  ibe  hdw  B.H.S.  value*. 
HeacBpetiodlcoialteTTialirLgcuntiitxsobemtuUTedis  ntiodt 
theb-  ILU'S.  value  hy  ajteminiog  lie  conifauoui  aotent  which 
pmdncei  in  the  time  time  the  same  best  Ln  tbe  uae  cotiducloi 
•t  tkt  petiodic  cuneul  awstdercd.  Cunoil  measudni  iuuu- 
menu  depending  on  tint  fact,  called  hot-wire  ammeten,  are 
in  coounoa  use,  especially  for  measurfng  alternating  cnrrenls. 
Tbe  ""«■■"""■  value  ol  tbe  periodic  current  ait  only  be  deter- 
mined fnun  tbe  K.M.S.  vahio  when  we  know  the  wave  form  of 
tbecanant.  TbetfaermaleSactiofdectilccBTTentaincDnducton 
ue  depecdtiit  upon  tbe  producIioD  of  a  state  ol  equilibrium 
between  tbe  beat  pioduixd  electrically  in  the  wire  and  tbe 
causes  opontlve  in  removing  ic  If  an  ordinazy  round  wire  is 
bealed  by  a  concBt  It  loses  heat,  (i)  by  radiation,  (i]  by  ait 
cooTectlon  or  cooling,  and  tl)  t>y  condoction  of  beat  out  of  the 
ends  of  the  «rire.  Generally  speaking,  tbe  gnater  put  of  tbe 
heal  removal  ii  effected  by 


A'VilVSOOO  for  platinoid  wire*. 

These  scpR^OBi  elve  the  ampeit  talue  of  (he  current  which 

-will  bring  tun.  itnigfit  or  looiety  coiled  wjrei  of  i  nns  In  diameter 

to  abo«I  to*  C  wheo  tbe  Meady  stiu  ef  terapenlin*  I*  rc«hed. 


neQt-cairymg  ca 


Thus,  for 

of  Vs<J'/soo-Vs, 

through  it,  whilst  a  currnit  of  VIST'S  an 

ptatiinid  wire  (o  about  the  same  (eoiperatun 

A  wire  Iiai  therefore  a  ceilaiu  safe  c 
which  is  determined  by  its.  specific  re 
the  latter  being  fiud  by  it*  form,  surface  and  surroundingt. 
Tbt  emininty  infrrtses  with  the  temperature,  else  no  stale  of 
thtnnil  equilibrium  could  be  readied.  It  has  been  foand 
expeilnien tally  that  whilst  for  fairly  thick  wires  from  B  to  60 
toils  in  diameter  the  safe  current  vane*  apptoiinately  as  tbe 
I'jth  power  ol  the  diameter,  for  fine  wEtts  ^  i  to  3  mils  it  varies 

A  ttiim  0/  MB  Cwrnil  m  A  ntOui. — Tlie  InvatigBtbns  of  Amptre 
In  connexiaD  with  electric  cunents  are  of  fundamental  impottaDce 
in  electrokinctlc*.  Stanlng  from  tbe  discovery  of  Oersted. 
Amp^  made  known  tbe  correlative  fact  that  not  only  ii  (liere 
a  mechanical  action  between  ■  current  and  a  magnet,  but  thai 
two  conductor*  conveying  electric  current*  eiert  mechanical 
force*  on  each  other.  Ampin  devised  Ingenious  methods  of 
making  nnc  poctlnn  of  a  circuit  movable  so  (hat  he  might  otnerve 
effect*  of  attraction  or  repulsion  between  (ht*  circuit  and  some 
other  fixed  current.  He  employed  lor  this  putpoM  »n  astatic 
circuit  B.  consisting  of  a  win  bent  into  a  double  rectangle 
round  which  a  current  Bowed  Gnt  In  one  and  then  In  the  opposiu 
direction  (fig.  5).  In 
this  way  the  drcuit 
was    removed    from 

field,  and  yet  one 
portion  of  it  could 
be  submitted  to  tlie 
action  of  any  other 


Ampire  devised  attain  crucial  experiment*,  and  tbe  theory 
deduced  from  ibem  li  based  upon  (our  facu  and  or 
He  showed  (t)  that  wire  conveying  a  current  bent  back  01 
produced  no  action  upon  a  proximate  portion  of  a  movatrie 
astatic  drcuit ;  (i)  that  if  the  relom  wire  was  bent  lig-iag  bnt 
cloae  to  the  ouigofng  straight  wire  the  circuit  produoed  no  actioa 
on  (he  movable  one,  showing  that  tbe  effect  ^  an  element  of  tlie 
circuit  was  ptoportiooal  to  its  projected  length;  (j)  that  a  dosed 

to  move  in  the  direcUon  ol  its  length;  and  <4)  that  the  action 
of  two  drcuKs  on  one  and  the  same  movable  drcuit  was  null  If 
one  of  the  two  fixed  circinta  was  ■  times  greater  than  the  other 
tnit  n  times  further  removed  from  (he  movable  drcoit.  From 
this  last  experlraeut  by  an  ingenknis  line  of 


that  the  I 


in  another  den 


inversely  as  a 
expenmenis  enabled  him  to  co 
ofthetawofaction  between  two  elements  of  condoctoti  conveying 
currents.  Tbey  also  enabled  him  to  ciove  tfaat  an  element  of 
current  may  be  resiJVed  like  a 
directions,  also  that  the  force  ptoducsd  by  ai 
drcuit  on  an  element  of  any  o(her  drcuit  w  .  . 
to  tbe  line  joining  (be  element*  and  Invendy  u  tbe  iquaie  ol 
their  distance.  Also  he  showed  that  this  force  was  an  attraction 
if  the  currents  in  the  dement*  were  in  tbe  same  direction,  but 
a  repulsion  If  (bey  were  in  opposite  directions.  Frota  ihel* 
experiments  and  dntuctlons  from  tbem  he  built  up  *  conpleta 
formula  for  Ibe  actioDof  one  element  of  a  current  ol  length  H 
■  S«  MaxwA  fMrsnIT  M<  ilatM(i»>  *ol- S.  chap,  ft 
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of  one  oonOuctor  oonveyftig  a  eoncBt  I  upon  tnother  denmt 
dS^  of  another  circuit  conveying  another  cuixent  X'  the  elements 

being  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  r. 

If  $  and  0^  are  the  angles  the  elements  make  with  the  line  ]otnii« 
them,  and  <^  the  angle  tney  make  with  one  another,  then  Amp^^ 
expieoioii  for  the  mrrhanical  force  /  the  elements  ciert  oo  one 
another  is 

/•airr^icos  ^-1  cos  9  cos  ^tfSdS'. 

This  law,  together  with  that  of  Laplace  abcady  meotioaed,  vit.  that 
the  magnetic  force  due  to  an  element  of  length  dS  of  a  current  I  at  a 
distance  r,  the  element  making  an  angle  $  with  the  radius  vector  o  is 
US  sin  9/r",  constitute  the  fundamental  laws  of  electrokinetics. 

Amp^e  applied  these  with  great  matheniatical  skill  to  eluddate 
the  mechaniol  actions  of  currents  on  each  other,  and  experi- 
mentally confirmed  the  following  deductions:  (z)  Currents  in 
parallel  drcuita  flowing  in  the  same  direction  attract  each 
other,. but  if  in  opposite  directions  repd  each  other.  (3)  Cur- 
renu  in  wires  meeting  at  an  angle  Attract  each  other  more  into 
parallelism  if  both  ilow  either  to  or  from  the  angle,  but  repel 
each  other  more  widely  apart  if  they  are  in  opposite  directions. 
(3)  A  current  in  a  snrall  circular  conductor  exerts  a  magnetic 
force  in  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  plane  and  is  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  a  magnetic  shell  or  a  thin  circular  disk  of  steel 
•0  'nsg»*ttf«fd  that  one  face  is  a  north  pole  and  the  other  a  south 
pole,  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  circuit  and  the  current  flowing 
in  it  determining  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  element.  (4)  A 
closely  wound  spiral  current  ia  equivalent  as  regards  external 
magnetic  force  to  a  polar  magnet,  such  a  circuit  being  called  a 
finite  solenoid.  (5)  Two  finite  solenoid  circuits  act  on  each  other 
like  two  poUr  magnets,  exhibiting  actions  oC  attractioii  or 
repulsion  betweoi  their  ends. 

Ampte's  theory  wsa  wholly  built  up  on  the  assumption  of 
action  at  a  distance  between'elements  of  conductors  conveying 
the  electric  currents.'  Faraday's  researches  and  the  discovery 
of  the  fact  that  the  insulatfeg  medium  is  the  real  seat  of  the 
operations  necessitates  a  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  the  facta  discovered  by  Ampere.  Maxwell  showed 
that  in  any  field  of  magnetic  force  there  is  a  tension  along  the 
lines  6(  force  and  a  pressure  at  right  angles  to  them;  in  other 
words,  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  like  stretched  elastic  threads 
which  tend  to  contract.'  If,  therefore,  two  conductors  lie  parallel 
and  have  currents  in  them  in  the  same  direction  they  are  im- 
pressed by  a  certain  number  oC  lines  of  msgnetic  force  which 
pass  round  the  two  conductors,  and  it  is  the  tendency  rif  these 
to  contract  which  draws  the  drcuits  together.  If,  however,  the 
currents  are  in  opposite  dlrectk>ns  then  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
ainalarly  contracted  h'nes  of  force  between  them  pushes  the 
conductors  apart.  Practical  application  of  Amp^'s  discoveries 
was  made  by  W.  E.  Weber  in  inventing  the  electrodynamometer, 
and  later  Lord  Kelvin  devised  ampere  balances  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electric  currents  based  on  the  attraction  between  coils 
conveying  electric  currents. 

IndueiioH  of  EUckie  Ctirrfnlf. -^Faraday*  in  1831  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  induction  of  electric  currents  (see 
ELEcnzcmr).  If  two  conductors  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  a  current  in  one  of  them,  called  the  primary,  started 
or  stopped  or  changed  in  strength,  every  such  alteration  causes 
a  transitoiy  current  to  appear  in  the  other  circuit,  called  the 
secondary.  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  primary  current 
increases  or  decreases,  its  own  embracing  magnetic  field  alters, 
and  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  its 
Adds.  These  lines  do  not  appear  instantly  in  their  place  at  a 
distance,  but  are  propagated  out  from  the  wire  with  a  velodty 
equal  to  tha  of  light;  hence  in  their  outward  progress  they 
cut  through  the  secondary  circuit,  just  as  ripples  made  on  the 
surface  of  water  in  a  bke  by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  it  expand 
and  cut  through  a  stick  held  vertically  in  the  water  at  a  disunce 
from  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ripples.  Faraday  confirmed  this 
view  of  the  phenomena  by  proving  that  the  mere  motion  of  a 
wire  transversely  to  the  lines  of  msgnetic  force  of  a  permanent 
-inagnet  gave  rise  to  an  induced  electromotive  force  in  the  wire. 

See  Maxwell.  EUarieity  and  Magnttism,  vol.  ii.  64J. 
*  BMperimtHtal  Bettanhnt  vol  L  ser.  i» 


He  embnoed  all  Uie  facts  fn  Uie  list^  tfuffUMUt  that  If  *Vff 
be  any  circuit  which  by  movement  in  a  magnetic  field,  or  by  the 
creatton  or  change  in  magnetic  fields  round  It,  experiences  % 
change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  force  linked  with  it,  then  an 
electromotive  force  is  set  up  in  that  circuit  which  is  pr^Kntiooal 
at  any  instant  to  the  rate  at  which  the  total  magnetic  flux  linked 
with  it  is  changing.  Hence  if  Z  represents  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  magnetic  force  linked  with  a  circuit  of  N  turns,  tba 
-lH4Z/d$)  represents  the  electromotive  force  set  up  in  that 
circuit.  The  operation  of  the  induction  ooil  ^.*.)  and  the 
transformer  (g.s.)  are  based  on  this  discovery.  Fkraday  also 
found  that  if  a  copper  disk  A  (fig.  6)  is  rotated  between  the  pokt 


Fio.6w 

of  a  magnet  NO  so  that  the  disk  moves  with  iu  plane  perpendi- 
cular to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  of  the  field,  it  has  croited  in 
it  an  electromotive  force  directed  from  the  centre  to  the  edge 
or  vice  versa.  The  action  of  the  dynamo  (9.9.)  depeiKls  on 
similar  processes,  via.  the  cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force 
of  a  constant  field  produced  by  certain  magnets  by  certain  moving 
conductors  called  armature  bars  or  coils  in  which  an  electro- 
ipotive  force  is  thereby  created. 

la  1834  H.  F.  E.  Lens  enunciated  a  bw  which  connects  together 
the  mechanical  actions  between  electric  circuits  discovered  by 
Amp^  and  the  induction  of  electric  currents  discovered  by  Faraday. 
It  is  as  follows:  If  a  constant  current  flows  in  a  primary  circuit  P, 
and  If  by  motion  of  Pa  secondary  cuntnt  is  created  in  a  neigfaboaring 
circuit  S,  the  direction  of  the  seoondary  current  will  be  such  as  to 
oppose  the  relative  motion  of  the  circuits.  Starting  from  this,  F.  E. 
Neumann  founded  a  mathematical  theory  of  induced  currents, 
discovering  a  quantity  M,  called  the  "potential  of  one  drcutt  on 
another.'*  or  Mnerally  their  "coefficient  of  mutual  Inductance.*' 
Matheniatically  M  is  obtained  by  Ukangthesum  of  alleuchquantttidi 
MMffJSiS'  cos  f/r,  where  iS  and  dS'  are  the  elements  of  length  of  the 
two  circuits,  r  is  their  disUnce,  and  ^  is  the  angle  which  tney  make 
with  one  another;  the  summation  or  integrarion  must  be  extended 
over  every  possible  pair  of  dements.  If  we  take  pairs  of  Oleraentt  in 
the  MBie  circuit,  thes  Neumann's  fofttufai  fives  us  the  oaefideat 
of  self-induction  of  the  circuit  or  the  poteatiaTof  the  dicuit  00  itself. 
For  the  results  of  such  calculations  on  various  forms  of  circuit  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  special  treatises. 

H.  von  Helmholu,  and  later  on  Lord  Kelvin,  showed  that  the 
facts  of  induction  of  electric  cuncnu  discovered  by  Faraday  could 
have  been  predicted  from  the  electrodynamic  actions  discoveied  by 
Amp^  assuming  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Helmholts  takes  the  case  of  a  circuit  of  resistance  R  in  which  acta 
an  electromotive  force  due  toa  battery  or  thermopile.  Let  a  magnet 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  potential  of  the  magnet  on  the 
circuit  be  V,  so  that  if  a  current  I  existed  in  the  circuit  the  work  done 
on  the  magnet  in  the  time  dt  is  l(dVldi)dL  The  sooioe  cf  dectro- 
motive  foKce  supplies  in  the  time  dt  work  equal  to  Eldf,  and  according 
to  Joule*s  law  energy  is  dissipated  equal  to  RVdL  Hence,  by  the 
conservation  of  eoeigy, 

EldimRPdt-^KiVmdL 

If  then  E-O,  we  have  I«-><dV/dO/R.  or  there  will  be  a  current 
due  to  an  induced  dectromotive  force  cxprcssid  by  — dV/dl.  Hence 
if  the  magnet  moves,  it  will  create  a  current  in  the  wire  provided 
that  such  motion  changes  the  potential  of  the  magnet  wito  respect 
to  the  circuit.    This  is  the  efi^ect  discovered  by  Farsday.* 

OsciUaiory  Currenis.—Jn  considering  the  motion  of  electridty 
in  conductors  we  find  interesting  phenomena  ooiwected  with  the 
discharge  of  a  condenser  or  Lcyden  jar  (q.v.).  This  problem  was 
first  mathematically  treated  by  Lord  Kelvin  In  1853  (FkS,  Mag., 

r853iL  S,  p.  »9»)' 

If  a  conductor  of  capacity  C  has  ks  terminals  eonflected  by  a  wire 
of  resistance  R  and  inductance  L,  it  becomes  important  to  consider 

*See  Blaxwell.  Bktlriaiy utid MatntHtm,  voL ii.  f  543, pu  178. 
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tfbtHlbtMjMBtnKitioaoldaetricityiatliewire.  UQi»thei|oa]itlty 
of  doctridcy  ia  the  oondeoKr  initially,  and  q  that  at  any  tune  I 
after  completiuK  the  circuit,  then  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  con- 
denser at  that  uutant  is  i^'/C,  and  the  ener^  associated  with  the 
cifcoit  iBlLMdty,  and  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  tnugy  by  resistance 
JM  Ridq/dt)\  sane  dqi'dt  «s  is  the  discharge  current.  Hence  we  can 
oonstrua  an  equauon  of  energy  which  expresses  the  fact  that  at 
any  instant  the  power  given  out  by  the  condenser  b  partly  stored 
in  the  circuit  and  partly  dissipated  as  heat  in  it.  Mathematically 
this  ia  cjipi eased  as  follows:— 

The  above  eqnatiofshaatwosolutbns  aoeoidingaa  R*/4l^is  gnatcr 
or  leas  than  i  LC  In  the  first  case  the  current  t  ia  the  cutuitcaa 
be  cxpreand  by  the  equation 

vbcre  ••R/aL,  ^" V  ZO'IX'  Q  ^  ^  ^"*  ^  ff  ^*^^  '*^' 

•ad  « is  the  base  of  Napierian  logarithms:  aiid  ia  die  second  cue 
by  the  equation 

•-R/3L.  and  ^- V  ixi~4lX' 

These  expressions  diow  that  in  the  first  case  the  discharge  current 
of  the  jar  is  always  in  the  same  direction  and  is  a  transient  uni- 
directional current.  In  the  second  caae^  however,  the  current  b  an 
oscillatory  current  gredaally  decreasing  m  am^itude,  the  frequency 
■  of  tbc  oaciUntioa  oeing  givea  by  the  expression  - 


..i4/T RT 


la  those  cases  ia  which  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  cfmiit  b 
very  bbuU*  the  expression  for  the  frequency  n  and  tor  the  time 
period  «i  oscilbtioa  R  take  the  simple  forms  a-x.  Ss-VCC,  or 
T-x/atavVEC* 

Hie  abovB  ioTesCigation  sbows  tliat  if  ire  construct  a  drcuit 
oonsisdng  of  a  condenser  and  inductance  placed  in  scries  with 
one  another,  such  drcuit  has  a  natural  electrical  time  period  of 
Us  ovB  In  which  the  electrical  charge  in  it  oscillates  if  disturbed. 
It  may  therefore  be  compared  with  a  pendulum  of  any  kind 
whidi  when  displaced  osdllates  with  a  time  period  depending 
on  its  inertia  and  on  its  restoring  force. 

The  study  of  these  electricad  oscillations  received  a  great 
Impetus  after  H.  R.  Hertz  showed  that  when  taking  place  in 
dectric  circuits  of  a  certain  kind  they  create  electromagnetic 
waves  (see  EiECtxiC  Waves)  in  the  dielectric  surrounding  the 
osdHator,  and  an  additional  interest  was  given  to  them  by  their 
application  to  telegraphy.  If  a  Leyden  jar  and  a  drcuit  of  low 
icsistance  but  some  inductance  in  series  with  it  are  connected 
across  the  secondary  spark  gap  of  an  induction  coil,  then  when 
the  coil  Is  set  in  action  we  have  a  series  of  bright  noisy  sparks, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  train  of  oscillatory  dectric  discharges 
from  the  jar.  The  condenser  becomes  charged  as  the  secondary 
electromotive  force  of  the  coil  is  created  at  eadi  break  of  the 
primary  current,  and  when  the  potential  difference  of  the 
condenser  coatings  reaches  a  certain  value  determined  by  the 
spatk-ban  distance  a  discharge  happens.  -Thb  discharge,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  single  movement  of  dectridty  in  one  dh^ction  but 
$n  oedllatory  motion  with  gradually  decreasing  amph'tude. 
If  the  oscillatory  spark  is  photographed  on  a  revolving  plate  or 
a  rapidly  moving  film,  we  have  evidence  In  the  photograph  that 
such  a  spark  co^ts  of  numerous  intermittent  sparks  gradually 
becoming  feebler.  As  the  coil  continues  to  ojSerate,  these  trains 
of  electric  discharges  take  place  at  regular  intervab.  We  can 
cause  8  train  of  electric  osdlutions  in  one  circuit  to  induce 
similar  osdllations  in  a  neighbouring  drcuit,  Und  thus  construct 
til  oscillation  transformer  or  high  frequency  induction  coil. 

AliemaHng  Currentsr^Tbt  study  of  alternating  currents  of 
de^dty  bipm  to  attract  great  attention  towards  the  end  of 
tbe'XiH^  ccntttiy  by  reason  of  their  applicatiott  in  dectrotechnics 


and  especially  to  the  transmb^n  of  power.  A  drcuit  In  whicb 
a  simpTe  periodic  alternating  current  flows  is  called  a  single  phase 
ciicuit.  The  important  difference  between  such  a  form  of  current 
fk>w  and  steady  current  flow  arises  from  the  fact  that  if  the  drcuit 
has  inductance  then  the  periodic  electric  current  in  it  b  not  in 
step  with  the  terminal  potential  difference  or  eltetromotive  force 
acting  in  the  drcuit,  but  the  cuirent  lags  behind  the  electro- 
motive force  by  a  certain  fraction  of  the  periodic  time  called  the 
**  phase  difference."  If  two  alternating  currents  having  a  fixed 
difference  in  phase  flow  in  two  connected  separate  but  related 
circuits,  the  two  are  ceiled  a  two-phase  current.  If  three  or  more 
siigle-phase  currents  presoving  a  fixed  difference  of  phase  flow 
in  various  parts  of  a  connected  circuit,  the  whole  taken  together 
b  called  a  polyphase  current.  Since  an  dectric  current  b  a 
vector  quantity,  that  b,  has  direction  as  well  as  magnitude, 
it  can  most  oonvaiieatly  be  represented  by  a  line  denoting  its 
maximum  value,  and  if  the  alternating  current  b  a  simple 
periodic  current  then  the  root-mesa-square  or  effective  value 
ofjhe  current  b  obtained  by  dividing  the  maximum  value  by 
Va.  Acoordin^y  when  we  have  an  dectric  circuit  or  circuits 
in  which  there  are  simple  periodic  currents  we  can.draw  a  vector 
diagram,  the  lines  of  which  represent  the  relative  msgnitudcs  and 
phase  differences  of  these  currents. 

A  vector  can  most  eonveirieiitly  be  represented  by  a  symbol  such 
as  a4-*&t  where  a  stands  for  any  length  of  a  units  measured  horison- 


.  iccordingly  if  E  represents  tl  _ 

mum  value)  acting  m  a  circuit  oiresistaiice  R  and  inductance  L  and 
frequency  n.  and  u  the  current  considered  as  a  vector  b  represented 
by  I,  it  laeasy  to  show  that  a  vector  equation  exists  between  theie 
quaotiticB  aS  lollows:^ 

E«RI+c3mLI. 

Since  the  absdute  magnitude  of  a  vector  «+«&  b  V  (o'+C)*  it  fdlows 
that  conndering  meidy  magnitudes  of  current  and  dectromotiv^ 
force  and  denottnjg  them  by  symbob  (E)  (!)•  we  have  the  following 

equation  connecting  (I)  axul  (E)  ^— 

'    (I)-(B)/V1P+?I?, 

where  ^stands  for  3vfi.  If  the  above  equatioab  compared  with  the 
symbolic  expression  of  Ohm's  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
V  (R*-f  ^L")  takn  the  place  of  resbtance  R  in  the  expression  of 
6hm.  Thb  quantity  V  (R»+/^L>)  b  called  the  "  impedance  "  of  the 
alternating  drcuit.  The  quantity  pL  is  called  the  "  reactance  "  of 
the  alternating  circuit,  and  it  b  therefore  obvious  that  the  current 
in  such  a  drcuit  bgs  behind  the  electromotive  force  by  aa  angle, 
called  the  angle  of  1^.  the  tangent  of  which  b  >L/R- 

CunefUs  in  Networks  of  Conductors. — In  dealing  with  problems 
connected  with  dectric  currents  we  have  to  consider  the  bws  which 
govern  the  flow  of  currents  in  linear  conductors  (wires),  in  plane 
conducton  (sheets),  and  throughout  the  mass  of  a  material  con- 
ductor.* In  the  first  case  consider  the  collocatipn  of  a  number  of 
linear  conductors,  such  as  rods  or  wires  of  metal,  joined  at  their  ends 
to  form  a  network  of  conductors.  The  network  consists  of  a  number 
of  conductora  joining  certain  points  and  forming  meshes.  In  each 
conductor  a  current  may  exbt,  and  along  each  conductor  there  b  a 
faU  of  potential,  or  an  active  electromotive  force  may  be  actinjs  in  it. 
Each  conductor  has  a  certain  resistance.  To  find  the  current  m  each 
conductor  when  the  individual  resistances  and  electromotive  forces 
are  given,  proceed  as  follows  >— Consider  any  one  mesh.  The  sum 
of  aU  the  di»:tromotive  forces  which  exist  in  the  branches  bounding 
that  medi  must  be  equd  to  the  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  resbt- 
ances  into  the  currents  flowing  along  them,  or  Z(E)«Z(C.R.). 
Hence  if  we  consider  each  mesh  as  travened  by  imaginary  currents 
all  citctdating  in  the  same  direction,  the  red  currenu  are  the  sums 
or  diffcrenoss  of  these  imagiaary  cyclic  currents  in  each  facandL 
Henoe  we  may  assign  to  each  mnb  a  Cyde  symbd  «,  y,  s,  &c,  and 
form  a  ^de  equauon.  Write  down  toe  cycle  ^mbd  for  a  nesh 
and  prefix  as  coefficient  the  sum  of  all  the  resistances  which  bound 
that  cycle,  Aen  subtract  the  cyde  symbob  of  each  adjacent  cyde, 
each  multiplied  by  the  vdtM  of  the  boundii^  or  common  resbtances, 
and  equate  this  sum  to  the  totd  dectromotive  force  acting  round  the 
cyde.  Thus  if  jc  y  s  are  the  cycle  currents,  and  a  6  ( the  resbtances 
bounding  the  mesh  x,  and  9  and  e  those  separating  it  from  the 
meshes  y  and  s,  and  E  aa  ebctvemotive  force  in  the  branch  a,  then 

>  See  W.  G.  Rhodes,  AnElmimtary  TiwHh  on  AUtmcHng  CwrrtnU 

*  See  y.  ^neming,  ^'Problems  on  the  Distribudon  of  Electric 
Currents  in  Networks  of  Conductors,"  PkU,  Mag.  (i88s),  or  Proc 
Phys.  Soc.  Lond.  (1885).  7:  also  Maxwdl,  Electricity  ondliapieHsm 
1  (snd  ed.),  vol  i  p.  374*  S  280,  sSaK 
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we  bave  formed  the  cycle  equation  x  ia+b'\-<)^by-cM^E.  For 
each  medi  a  similar  equation  may  be  formed.  Hence  we  bave  as 
many  linear  equations  as  there  are  meshes,  and  we  can  obtain  the 
solution  for  each  cycle  symbol,  and  therefore  for  the  current  in 
c%Ch  branch.    Hie  acrfution  giving  the  current  in  such  branch  of 

the  network  is  therefore  always  in  the 
form  of  the  quotient  of  two  deter- 
mtnants.  The  solution  of  the  well- 
known  problem  of  finding  the  coirent 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit  td  the 
arrangement  of  linear  conductors  called 
Wheatstonc's  Bridge  b  thus  easily  olv 
tained.  For  if  we  call  the  cycles  (see 
fig.  7)  (x+y),  y  and  a,  and  the  resist- 
•aces  P,  Q.  R.  S,  G  and  B,  and  if  E  be 
the  electromotive  force  in  the  battery 
drcuit,  we  have  the  cycle  equation* 

rP+G+R)(x-H0-Gjr-R*-O, 

(Q+G+S)y-G(x+yJ-Ss-0, 

(R+S+B)f-R(«+yH^-E. 

From  these  we  can  easily  obtain  the 
iolutwn  for  («+>)  ~y  ««i  which  is  the  current  through  the  galvano- 
meter circuit  in  the  lorra 

x-E(PS-RQ}^ 

where  A  ia  a  certain  function  of  P,  Q.  R,  S*  B  and  G. 

Currtnis  in  Sheets, — In  the  case  of  current  flow  in  nlane  sheets. 
we  have  to  consider  certain  points  called  sources  at  whicn  the  current 
flows  Into  the  sheet,  and  certain  points  called  nnks  at  which  it  Inves. 
We  may  investigate!  first,  the  simple  case  of  one  source  and  one  sink 
in  an  infinite  plane  sheet  of  thickness  I  and  conductivity  k.  Take 
any  point  P  in  the  phine  at  distances  R  and  r  from  the  source  and 
sink  respectively.    The  potential  V  at  P  ia  obviously  given  by 


-sSs^- 


where  Q  la  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  bv  the  source  per 
second.  Hence  the  equation  to  the  equipoteoUaf  curve  is  firi«a 
constant. 

If  we  take  a  point  half-way  between  the  sink  and  the  source  as 
the  origin  of  a  sjrstem  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  if  the  distance 
between  sink  and  source  is  equal  to  p,  and  the  line  joining  them  is 
takeo  aa  the  axis  of  x.  then  the  equation  to  the  equipotential  line  is 


mm- 


a  constant. 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  family  of  circles  having  the  axiM  of  >  for 
a  common  radical  axis,  one  set  of  circles  surrounding  the  sink  and 
another  set  of  circles  surrounding  the  source.  In  order  to  discover 
the  form  of  the  stream  of  current  lines  we  have  to  determine  the 
orthogonal  trajectories  to  this  family  of  coaxial  circles.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  ofthogonal  trajectory  of  the  system  of  circles  is 
another  system  of  circles  all  passing  through  the  suik  and  the  source, 
and  as  a  corollary  of  this  fact,  that  the  electric  resbtance  of  a  circular 
disk  of  uniform  thickness  b  the  same  between  any  two  points  taken 
anywhere  on  its  circumference  as  sink  and  source.  These  equi- 
potential lines  may  be  delineated  experimentally  by  attaching  the 
terminab  of  a  battery  or  batteries  to  small  .wires  which  touch  at 
various  places  a  sheet  of  tinfoil.  Two  wires  attached  to  a  galvano- 
meter may  then  be  placed  on  the  tinfoil,  and  one  may  oe  kept 
stationary  and  the  other  may  be  moved  about,  so  that  the  galvano- 
meter b  not  traversed  by  any  current.  The  moving  terminal  then 
traces  out  an  equi{)otentuil  curve.  If  there  are  n  sinla  and  sources 
in  a  pUne  conducting  sheet,  and  if  r,  r'.  r'  be  the  dbtances  of  any 
point  from  the  rinks,  and  I,  f',  I'  the  distances  of  the  source!,  tlfea 


'■■a  constant, 


b  the  equation  to  the  equipotentbl  lines.  The  orthogonal  tiajoctori^ 
or  stream  Unea  have  the  equation 

Z(«-^0"*aconsUnt, 
where  #  and  9^  are  the  angles  whkh  the  lines  drawn  from  any  point 
in  the  pbne  to  the  sink  and  corresponding  source  make  with  the  line 
Joining  that  sink  and  source.  Generally  it  may  be  shown  that  if 
there  are  any  number  of  «nks  and  sources  In  an  infinite  pUne- 
conducting  sneet,  and  if  r,  #  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  one, 
then  the  equatioo  to  the  equipotential  aurfaeca  b  given  k^  the 
cquatwo 

2CA  ^of^)  "a  constant! 

where  A  b  i  oooitaots  apd  the  cquatkm  to  the  atTBUS  or  cmreat 
linesb 

2(1)  Ma  constant. 

In  the  case  of  electric  flow  in  three  dimendont  the  electric  potential 
must  satisfy  Laplace's  equation,  and  a  solutran  b  therefore  found 
In  the  form  Z(A/r}  ^a  constant,  as  the  ea  nation  to  an  equipotential 
surface,  where  r  b  the  distance  pf  any  poutoa  that  suriace  from  a 
•ouroQ  or  sink. 


CoHHdi&H  Csirrraff.— The  tttbject  of 
currents  has  risen  to  great  importance  in  connexion  with  moden 
electrical  investigations.  The  question  whether  a  statically 
electrifi^ed  body  in  motion  creates  a  magnetic  field  b  of  f  and*- 
mental  importance.  Experiments  to  settle  it  were  first  undei^ 
taken  in  the  ytu  1876  by  H.  A.  Rowland,  at  a  suggestion  of 
H.  von  Helmboltz.'  After  prdiminaiy  experiments,  Rowland's 
first  apparatus  for  testing  thb  hypothttb  was  constructed,  as 
follows  ^~An  ebonite  dbk  was  covered  with  radial  strips  of  gold- 
leaf  and  placed  between  two  other  metal  plates  which  acted  as 
screens.  The  disk  was  then  chazged  with  electricity  and  set  in 
rapid  rotation.  It  was  found  to  affect  a  delicately  suspended 
pair  of  astatic  magnetic  needles  hung  in  proximity  to  the  disk 
just  as  would,  by  Oersted's  rule,  a  circular  electric  current 
coincident  with  the  periphery  of  the  disk.  Hence  the  statically* 
charged  ]i>ut  rotating,  disk  becomes  In  dfect  a  drcular  dectric 
current. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  and  confinned  by  W.  C 
RSntgen  {WUd.  Ann,,  1888, 35,  p.  264;  1890,  40,  p.  93)  ^<1  hy 
F.  Himstedt  {Wied,  Ann.,  1889, 38,  p.  560).  Later  V.  Cr^miev 
again  repeated  them  and  obtain^  negative  results  {Cam,  remf., 
1900. 130,  p.1544,  and  131,  pp.  S78and  797;  190X,  131,  pp.337  Bad 
2x08).  They  were  again  very  carefully  reconducted  by  H. Pender 
{Pkil.  Mag,,  190X,  a,  p.  X79)  and  by  E.  P.  Adams  {id,  ib,,  285). 
Pender's  work  showed  beyond  any  doubt  that  electric  convec- 
tion docs  produce  a  magnetic  effect.  Adates  employed  charged 
copper  spheres  rotating  at  a  hi|^  speed  in  |dace  of  a  disk,  and 
Was  able  to  prove  that  the  rotation  of  such  spheres  produced  a 
magnetic  field  simOar  to  that  due  to  a  drcular  current  and  agre^ 
ing  numerically  with  the  theoretical  value.  It  has  been  sbowa 
hy  J.  J.  Thomson  {PifU,  Mag,,  t88i,.  a,  p.  336)  and  O.  Heaviside 
{EU^riad  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  305)  that  an  electrified  sphere, 
moving  with  a  velocity  v  and  carrying  a  quantity  of  electricity 
q,  shoidd  produce  a  magnetic  force  H,  at  a  point  at  a  dutanoe 
p  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  equal  to  go  sin  9/p^,  where  9 
b  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  p  and  the  notion  of  the 
sphere.  Adams  found  the  field. produced  by  a  known  electric 
charge  rotating  at  a  known  speed  had  a  strength  not  very 
different  from  that  predetermined  by  the  above  formula.  An 
observation  recorded  by  R.  W.  Wood  {PkU.  Mag.^  1902, 2,  p.  659) 
provides  a  confirmatory  fact  He  noticed  that  if  carbon-dioxide 
strongly  compressed  in  a  steel  bottle  b  allowed  to  escape  sudden^ 
the  cold  produced  solidifies  some  part  of  the  gas»  and  the  issuing 
jet  b  full  of  particles  of  carbon-dioxide  snow.  These  by  friction 
against  the  noszle  aoe  electrified  positively.  Wood  caused  the 
jet  of  gas  to  pass  through  a  'glass  tube  3*5  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  found  that  these  partidtt  of  electrified  snow  were  blown 
through  it  with  a  velocity  of  3000  ft.  a  second.  Moteover,  ho 
found  that  a  magnetic  needle  hung  near  the  tube  was  deflected 
as  if  held  near  an  electric  current.  Hence  the  positively  electrified 
particles  in  motion  in  the  tube  create  a  magnetic  field  round  it« 

Nature  of  an  Elecirk  Carren/.— The  question,  What  b  an 
electric  current?  b  involved  in  the  larger  question  of  the  nature 
of  electricity.  Modem  investigations  have  shown  that  negative 
electricity  b  identical  with  the  electrons  or  corpuscles  which  are 
components  of  the  chemical  atom  (see  Matter  and  Et»ciaicnv)« 
Certain  lines  of  argument  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  solid 
conductor  b  not  only  composed  of  chemical  atoms,  but  that  there 
is  a  certain  proportion  of  free  electrons  present  in  it,  the  dectronic 
density  or  number  per  unit  of  volume  being  determined  by 
the  material,  its  temperature  and  other  )>bysical  conditions.  U 
any  cauM  operates  to  add  or  remove  electrons  at  one  point  these 
b  an  immediate  diffusion  of  elearons  to  re-establish  equHibriumy 
and  thb  electronic  movement  constitutes  an  electric  current. 
Thb  hypothesb  explains  the  reason  for  the  identity  between  the 
laws  of  diffusion  of  matter,  of  heat  and  of  electricity.  Electro- 
motive force  b  then  any  cause  making  or  tending  to  make  an 
inequality  of  electronic  density  in  conductors,  and  may  arise 
from  differences  of  temperature,  >.«.  thermoelectromotive  force 

*  See  Berl.  Acad.  B€f,y  1876,  p.  an :  also  H.  A.  Rowlandand  C.T, 
HutchioMMi,  "  On  the  Ekctromagoetic  Effect  of  Coavectioa  Cuiw 
rents."  Phik  Mag,,  1889, 2j,  p.  445. 
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Tkitrj  (LandoB,  1906].  ) 

BUCTBOUBR,  x  IxtUR,  luuatly  pendoil  Irern  Ilw  ceiling, 
lor  boidlng  eleclrit  lunpi.  The  vwd  ii  uulogoiu  to  chandelier, 
from  wbi^  todetd  it  wu  tMmed. 

BLBCTROLniS  ([ormnl  from  Gi.  Xhv,  to  Imen).  When 
ibe  p4Bage  of  ui  eteclric  currcDt  ihzoufh  a  uhaluce  ii  uxom- 
panied  by  detinite  chemira]  cbangea  which  are  indepeDdeat 
of  the  healing  eSecta  of  the  corrent,  the  proceu  is  knovn  ai 
tietiratjiis,  and  the  auliataDce  h  called  an  eUdraiytt.  ^  Aa  an 
eiample  we  may  lake  Ihe  caae  of  a  fololion  o[  a  salt  luch  ai 
copper  aulpbate  in  water,  Ihiough  which  an  eZeclric  currtat  ii 
pikied  between  copper  plilea.  We  ihall  then  observe  the  loUow- 
ing  phenomena,  (i)  The  bulk  o(  the  »lulioD  ii  unallercd. 
eic^i  that  iti  tempeiaiuie  may  be  tailed  owinj;  to  the  uaual 
beating  effect  which  ii  proponiorial  to  the  tquan  oi  the  strengih 
ol  the  current,  (j)  The  copper  plaie  by  which  the  cuirmi  is 
•aid  to  enter  the  aoliitioa,  j.i.  the  plate  attached  to  the  >o-calIed 
poailivc  [eiminal  ol  the  battery  or  other  aooice  of  current,  di»- 
■olve*  away,  the  copper  going  into  lolution  aj  copper  tulpbate. 
(j)  Coppet  (1  deposited  on  the  luiface  o(  ibe  oihn  plate,  beinc 
obtained  [mm  the  Mlution. '  (4}  Change*  in  conctamtioB  ate 
produced  in  the  nei|fatnudnod  of  the  (wo  plates  or  tlccttodcai 
In  Ibe  cue  •>  have  choien,  the  solution  becomcx  stmnger  near 
the  anode,  or  electrode  at  which  the  cuirent  entco,  and  weaker 
ch  it  leaves  the  solution, 
ve  take  plates  of  platinum, 


Lr  thn  cathode,  01  electrode  al 


With  other  etectnilyta  limilai  phenomena  appear,  though 
the  pfioujy  chemical  changes  may  be  raasked  by  secondary 
actions.  Thus,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
platinum  electrodes,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  cathode, 
while,  as  theresult  of  a  secondary  action  on  the  anode,  sulphuric 
add  is  there  r^Fonned,  and  oiygen  gas  evolved.  Again,  with 
Ibesolulionofaaalt  such  as  sodium  chloride,  the  sodium,  which 
ii  piimarily  liberated  at  the  cathode,  decomposes  the  water  and 
evolve)  hydrogen,  while  the  chlorine  may  be  evolved  as  such, 
Ruy  diiMlve  Ibe  anode,  or  may  liberate  oiygen  liom  the  water, 
acCDtding  to  the  BMnre  of  (he  pl«l«  and  the  concoitralian  of 
the  solution. 

EaHy  Hiitwy  ef  Bhdnlyni.—Meuuidm  VoIIa  of  Pavia 
discovind  the  electric  battety  in  the  year  iSao,and  thus  placed 

of  investigators,  who,  before  that  dale,  had  bees  trsttided  to 
the  study  of  the  isolated  ctccUic  charges  given  by  ftictlonal 
electric  "■■'■'■' "1  Votta'a  cell  consists  essentially  of  two  plates 
of  difieient  metals,  such  as  sine  and  copper,  connected  by  an 
eleclrolyte  such  as  a  solution  of  salt  or  add.  Immedialdy  on 
lis  discovery  InttnM  inte«st  wo!  aroused  in  the  new  invenllon, 
and  the  chemical  eStcts  of  eleclric  cuireau  were  speedily 
detected.  W.  Nicholson  and  Sir  A.  Cariisle  found  that  hydrogen 
and  oiygeg  were  evolved  at  the  snrflcea  of  gold  and  platinum 
■ires  connected  with  the  terminals  of  a  batlery  and  dipped  in 
water.  The  vnlume  of  the  hydrogen  was  about  double  that  of 
tbe  oxygen,  nod,  linai  this  is  the  ratio-in  which  these  demenls 
an  combined  in  water,  il  was  concluded  thai  the  ptotess  c«>- 
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battery  itself.  Soon  allerwatdi,  William  Cruickshaok  decom- 
posed the  magnesium,  aodiuin  and  ammoniun  chloiides,  and 
prcdpitatcd  silver  and  copper  fiom  their  solulioas— an  obsctva- 
lion  which  led  to  tbe  process  of  eleclr^ilatiiig.  He  also  found 
that  tbe  liquid  round  Ibe  anode  became  add,  and  that  round 
the  cathode  alkaline.  In  1804  W.  Hisingcr  and  J.  J.  Benetiua 
stated  that  neutral  salt  lolutioaa  could  be  decomposed  by 
elcctridly.  Ihe  add  a|:f»aiing  at  one  pole  and  the  metal  at  tbe 
other.  This  observation  showed  that  nascent  hydrogen  waa 
not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  primaiy  cause  of  the  separatiun 
of  metals  from  Ibdr  lotution),  but  Ibal  the  action  consisted 
d  and  add.  During  the 
t  was  thought  that,  since 
volved,  the  electrolysis  of 
I  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
r  llumpbry  Davy  proved 
hen  water  was  electrolysed 
I  water.  He  had  shown 
could  be  eQeded  although 
ate  vessels  connected  by 
807  he  decomposed  potash  and  soda, 
be  elementi,  by  passing  the  current 
from  a  powerlul  battery  through  the  moistened  solids,  and  (bui 
isolated  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium. 

The  electromotive  [occe  of  Volia'i  liinple  cell  falls  off  rapidly 
when  the  cell  is  used,  and  this  phenomenon  was  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  accumulation  at  the  metnl  plates  of  Ihe  producU  of 

font  ol  polarization  is  produced  in  all  eteclrolytes  when  the 
passace  of  the  cunent  changea  the  nature  of  the  electtodei. 
In  batteries  which  use   adda  as  the  dectrolyte,  a  £lm  of 


earliest  inveuigujoa  ol  the  aubject 
lydrogen  and  oiygen  were  usually 
solutions  of  adds  and  alkalis  was  t 

that  the  formation  of  acidand  alkaU  * 

was  due  to  saline  impurilies  in  th 
he  IWO  poles  were  placed  in  Kpa 

Lromotive  force,  sevci 
ie  formation  ol  the  &1 


devised  of  prevci 
Constant  cells  tiuy  be  dividsd  into  two  groups,  according  a* 
their  action  b  chemioJ  (as  in  the  bichiomate  cell,  where  the 
hydrogen  b  cooveited  into  water  by  an  oiidiiing  agent  placed 
in  a  ponui  pot  round  the  carbon  plaic)  oi  electrochemical  (a> 
In  Daniell't  nil,  where  a  copper  plaie  is  surrounded  by  a  aoluiioo 
of  ooppccaulphate,  and  tbe  hydrogen,  instead  oi  being  liberated, 
icplaeti  copper,  which  is  deposited  on  the  plate  from  Ibe  solution). 
.  fonAiy'jiMM.—TWirsteiaaquanliutivesludyof electro- 
lytic pheDOmtna  wu  nude  about  1S30  by  Micbad  Faraday 
iE^ptrimtnlal  Ratarcku,  iBjj).  When  aa  electric  current  Bow* 
round  a  circuit,  then  Is  no  accumulation  of  dectricity  any- 
where In   the  circuit,  hence  Ibe  current  strength  is   evcry- 

to  tbe  Sow  of  an  Incompressible  fluid.  Acting  on  this  view, 
Faraday  set  himself  to  examine  the  relation  betwus,  the  Sow 
of  dectridty  round  the  circuit  and  the  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition.  He  passed  lb*  o 
battery  ZnPt  (fig.  i)  through  two  1 
decttolylic  cells  A  a    ' 


nount  of  chemical  action  was  independent  ol  the  size  ot 
the  electrodes  and  proportional  to  the  time  that  the  current 
Oowed. '  Regarding  the  current  a*  the  passage  of  a  certain 

at  of  dectridty  pet  second,  it  «rill  be  seen  that  the  iciulu 
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of  all  these  experiments  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  amount  of  chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the  cell. 

Faraday's  neit  step  was  to  pass  the  same  current  through 
different  electrolsrtes  in  series.  He  found  that  the  amounts  of 
the  substances  liberated  in  each  cell  were  proportional  to  the 
chemical  equivalent  weights  of  those  substances.  Thus,  if  the 
current  be  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  between  hydrogen 
electrodes,  and  through  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  ft  will 
be  found  that  the  mass  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  first  cell  is 
to  the  mass  of  copper  deposited  in  the  second  as  z  is  to  31*8. 
Now  this  ratio  is  the  same  as  that  which  gives  the  relative 
chemical  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  copperi  for  x  gramme  of 
hydrogen  and  31*8  grammes  of  copper  unite  chemically  with 
the  same  weight  of  any  acid  radicle  such  as  chlorine  or  the 
sulphuric  group,  SO4.  Faraday  examined  also  the  electrolysis 
of  certain  fused  salts  such  as  lead  chloride  and  silver  chloride. 
Similar  rehitions  were  found  to  hold  and  the  amounts  of  chemical 
change  to  be  the  same  for  the  same  electric  transfer  as  in  the 
case  of  solutions. 

We  may  sum  up  the  chief  results  of  Faraday's  work  in  the 
statements  known  as  Faraday's  laws:  The  mass  of  substance 
liberated  from  an  electrolyte  by  the  passage  of  a  current  U 
proportional  (i)  to  the  totd  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
through  the  electrolyte,  and  (a)  to  the  chemical  equivalent 
weight  of  the  substance  h'berated. 

Since  Faraday's  time  his  bws  have  been  confirmed  by  modem 
research,  and  in  favourable  cases  have  been  shown  to  hold  good 
with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  thousand.  The  prindpal 
object  of  this  more  recent  research  has  been  the  determination 
of  the  quantitative  amount  of  chemical  change  associated  with 
the  passage  for  a  given  time  of  a  current  of  strength  known  in 
electromagnetic  tmits.  It  is  found  that  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  apparatus  to  use  is  a  platinum  bowl  filled  with  a 
solution  of  silver  m'trate  containing  about  fifteen  parts  of  the 
salt  to  one  hundred  of  water.  •  Into  the  solution  dips  a  silver 
plate  wrapped  in  filter  paper,  and  the  current  is  passed  from  the 
silver  plate  as  anode  to  the  bowl  as  cathode.  The  bowl  Is 
weighed  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  currentf  and  the 
increase  gives  the  mass  of  silver  deposited.  •  The  mean  resuU 
of  the  best  determinations  shows  that  when  a  current  of  one 
ampere  is  passed  for  one  second,  a  mass  of  silver  Is  deposited 
equal  to  0'6oiix8  ^[ramme.  So  accurate  and  convenient  is 
this  determination  that  it  is  now  used  converMly  as  a  practical 
definition  of  the  ampere,  which  (defined  theoretically  in  terms 
of  magnetic  force)  is  defined  practically  as  the  current  which  in 
one  second  deposits  x*ii8  milligramme  of  silver. 

Taking  the  chemical  equivalent  weight  of  silver,  as  determined 
by  chemical  experiments,  to  be  107*92,  the  result  described  gives 
as  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  an  ion  of  unit  chemical 
equivalent  the  value  i^ojdXto"*.  •  If ,  as  is  now  usual,  we  take 
the  equivalent  weight  of  oxygen  as  our  standard  and  call  it  x6, 
the  equivalent  weight  of  hydrogen  b  i*oo8,  and  its  electio- 
cheraical  equivalent  is  x*044X  Io"^  The  electrochenu'cal  equiva- 
lent of  any  other  substance,  whether  element  or  compound,  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  its  chemical  equivalent  by  i'036X  xo~^. 
If,  instead  of  the  ampere,  we  take  the  C.G.S.  electromagnetic 
unit  of  current,  this  number  becomes  X'036Xxo***. 

Chemical  Nature  ef  the  /mm.— A  study  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  does  not  necessarily  lead  directly  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  ions  actually  employed  in  carrying  the  current  through 
the  electrolyte.  Since  the  electric  forces  are  active  throughout 
the  whole  solution,  all  the  ions  must  come  under  its  influence 
and  therefore  move,  but  their  separation  from  the  electrodes 
b  determined  by  the  elearomotive  force  needed  to  liberate  them. 
Thus,  as  long  as  every  ion  of  the  solution  is  present  in  the  layer 
of  liquid  next  the  electrode,  the  one  which  responds  to  the  least 
electromotive  force  will  ahme  be  set  free.  When  the  amount  of 
this  ion  in  the  surface  layer  becomes  too  small  to  carry  all  the 
current  across  the  junction,  other  ions  must  also  be  used,  and 
either  they  or  their  secondary  products  will  app^r  also  at  the 
electrode.    In  aqueous  solutions,  for  instance,  a  few  hydrogen 


(H)  and  hydroxyl  (OH)  Ions  derived  from  the  water  an  always 
present,  and  will  be  liberated  if  the  other  ions  require  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage  and  the  current  be  kept  so  small  that 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  can  be  formed  fast  enough  to  carry 
all  the  current  across  the  junction  between  solution  and  electrode. 
Tlie  issue  is  also  obscured  in  another  way.  When  the  ions  are 
set  free  at  the  electrodes,  they  may  unite  with  the  substance 
of  the  electrode  or  with  some  constituent  of  the  solution  to 
form  secondary  products.  Thus  the  hydroicyl  mentioned  above 
decomposes  into  water  and  oxygen,  and  the  chlorine  produced 
by  the  electrolysis  of  a  chloride  may  attack  the  metal  of  the 
anode.  This  leuis  us  to  examine  more  closely  the  part  played 
by  water  in  the  electrolysis  of  aqueous  solutions.  Distilled 
water  b  a  very  bad  conductor,  though,  even  when  great  care  ii 
taken  to  remove  all  dissolved  bodies,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  some  part  of  thi  trace  of  conductivity  remaining  is  due  to 
the  water  itself.  By  careful  redistillation  F.  Kohlrausch  has 
prepared  water  of  which  the  conductivity  compared  with  that 
of  mercury  was  only  o<4oXio^^^  at  x8*  C.  Even  here  some 
little  impurity  was  present,  and  the  conductivity  of  chemically 
pure  water  was  estimated  by  thermodynamic  reasoning  as 
0-36X  xo~"  at  x8*  C.  As  we  shall  see^later,  the  conductivity  of 
very  dilute  salt  solutions  is  proportional  to  the  concentration,  so 
that  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  practically  all  the  current 
is  carried  by  the  salt.  ■  At  the  electrodes,  however,  the  snail 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  from  the  water  are 
liberated  first  in  cases  where  the  ions  of  the  salt  have  a  higher 
decomposition  voltage.  The  water  being  present  in  excess,  the 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  are  re-formed  at  once  and  therefore  are 
set  free  continuously.  -  If  the  current  be  so  strong  that  new 
hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions  cannot  be  formed  in  time,  other 
substances  are  h'berated;  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  a  strong 
current  will  evolve  sulphur  dioxide,  the  more  readily  as  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  is  increased.  Similar  pheikomena 
are  seen  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  hydrodiloric  acid.  When 
the  solution  is  weak,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  evolved;  but, 
as  the  concentration  is  increased,  and  the  cuxient  raised,  more 
and  more  chlorine  is  h'berated. 

An  interesting  example  of  seconday  action  is  shown  by  tlie 
common  techidcM  process  of  electroplating  with  silver  from  a  baih 
of  potasMum  silver  cyanide.  Here  the  ions  ate  potaasium  and  the 
group  Ag(CN)f '  Each  potaasium  ion  as  it  reaches  the  cathode 
preapitates  ulver  by  reacting  with  the  solution  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  cnemical  equatl^i 

K+KAg(CN)i  -2KCN  +Ag, 
while  the  anion  Ag(CN)t  dinolvet  an  atom  of  silver  from  the  anode, 
and  re-forms  the  complex  cyanide  KAgCCN^a  by  combining  with  the 
2KCN  produced  In  the  reaction  described  in  the  equation.  If  the 
anode  consist  of  platinum,  cyanogen  gas  b  evolved  thereat  from  the 
anion  Ag(CN)i,  and  the  pbtmum  oecomes  covered  with  the  insoluble 
silver  cvanlde,  AgClN^  wnich  sqon  stops  the  current.  The  coating  d 
silver  obtained  by  this  process  b  coherent  and  homogeneous,  while 
that  deposited  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitnte.  as  the  result  of  the 
primaiy  action  of  the  current,  b  crystalline  and  easily  detached. 

In  the  electrolysis  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  acetate, 
hydrogen  b  evolved  at  the  cathode  and  a  mixture  of  ethane  and 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  anode.  According  to  H.  Jahn,'  the  processes 
at  the  anode  can  be  represented  by  the  equations 

2CH,.COO+H,0-2CHrCOOH+0 
2CH«*C0OH+O«C«H«+2C0b-i-Hi0. 

The  hydrogen  at  the  cathode  b  devek>ped  by  the  secondary  action 

2Na+2H/)-2NaOH+Hi. 

Many  organic  compounds  can  be  prepa^  by  taking  advantage  of 
secondary  actions  at  the  electrodes,  sucn  as  reduction  by  the  cathodic 
hydrogen,  or  oxidation  at  the  anode  (see  ELBCTaocHBiiiSTRY). 

It  u  possible  to  distinguish  between  doable  salts  and  salts  of 
compound  adds.  Thus  J.  W.  Hittorf  showed  that  when  a  current 
was  passed  through  a  solution  of  sodium  platino^chloride.  the 

fiiatinum  appeared  at  the  anode.  The  salt  must  therefore  be  derived 
rom  an  add,  chloropbtinic  add,  H|PtC1«.  and  have  the  formula 
Na«PtCli.  the  ions  beuig  Na  and  PtCU'.  for  if  it  were  a  double  salt 
it  would  deoompooe  as  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  platinum 
chloride  and  both  metals  would  go  to  the  cathode. 


» Sec  Hittorf.  Pogt.  Ann.cyfi.  517  (1859). 
*Grundriss  der  Euktrochemie  (1895).  p.  292; 
and  C.  UeisQg,  B$f.t  1909, 42,  p.  3858.' 
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Baiiy  ThurUt  ttfSUiiniyaU.'^ThtvMioin^lhtaioaaiMto  be 
nptoiiirH  by  any  theoiy  of  electrolysis  are  tbe  Uboatioa  of  the 
pfoducta  of  rhpininil  decompositioii  at  tbe  two  electrodes  wbile 
the  mtervenins  liquid  is  unaltered.  •  To  ezplain  these  facts, 
Theodor  Grotthus  (1785-1822)  in  x8o6  put  forward  an  hypothesis 
which  supposed  that  the  <q>po6ite  chemical  oinstitueats  of  an 
dectfolyte  interchanged  partners  all  along  the  line  between  the 
electrodes  when  a  current  passed.  Thus,  if  the  molecule  of  a 
substance  in  solution  is  represent^  by  AB,  Grotthus  considered 
a  chain  of  AB  molecules  to  exist  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. 
Under  the  influence  of  an  applied  electric  force,  he  imagined  that 
the  B  part  of  the  first  molecule  was  liberated  at  the  anode,  and 
that  the  A  part  thus  isolated  united  with  the  B  part  of  the  second 
molecule,  which,  in  its  turn,  passed  on  its  A  to  the  B  of  the 
third  molecule.  In  this  manner,  tbe  B  part  of  the  last  molecule 
of  the  chain  was  seized  by  the  A  of  the  last  nx^ecule  but  one,  and 
the  A  part  of  the  last  molecule  liberated  at  the  surface  of  the 
cathode. 

Chemical  phenomena  throw  further  light  on  this  question. 
If  two  sohitions  containing  the  salts  AB  and  CD  be  mixed, 
double  decomposition  is  found  to  occur,  the  salts  AD  and  CB 
being  formed  till  a  certain  part  of  the  first  pair  ct  substances 
Is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  second  pair. 
The  pn^x>rtlons  between  the  four  salts  AB,  CD,  AD  and  CB, 
which  exist  finally  in  solution,  are  found  to  be  the  same  whether 
we  begin  with  the  pair  AB  and  CD  or  with  the  pair  AD  and  CB. 
To  explain  this  result,  cheAists  suppose  that  both  changes  can 
occur  simultaneously,  and  that  equilibrium  results  when  the  rate 
at  which  AB  and  CD  are  transformed  into  AD  and  CB  is  the  same 
as  the  rate  at  which  the  reverse  change  goes  on.  A  freedom  of 
interchange  Is  thus  indicated  between  the  c^pOnte  parts  of  the 
molecules  of  salts  in  solution,  and  it  foBows  reasonably  that  with 
the  solntion  of  a  single  salt,  say  sodium  chloride,  continual 
interchanges  go  on  between  the  sodium  and  chlorine  parts  of  the 
different  molecules. 

These  views  were  applied  to  the  theory  of  electrolysis  by 
R.  J.  E.  Oausius.  He  pointed  out  that  it  ioUowed  that  the 
electric  forces  did  not  cause  theinterduinges  between  theopposite 
parts  of  the  dissolved  molecules  but  only  controlled  their  direc- 
tion. Interchanges  must  be  supposed  to  go  on  whether  a  current 
passes  or  not,  the  function  of  the  electric  forces  in  electrolysis 
being  merely  to  determine  in  what  direction  the  parts  of  the 
ffidmiles  shall  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  and  to  effect 
actual  separation  of  these  parts  (or  their  secondary  products) 
at  the  ekctrodes.  •  This  conclusion  is  supported  also  by  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolytic  conduction 
^see  CoMOtDcnoN,  Elxctuc,  ( II.).  •  If  we  eliminate  the  reverse 
dectromotive  forces  of  polarization  at  the  two  electrodes,  the  con- 
duction of  electricity  through  electrolytes  is  found  to  conform 
to  Ohm's  law;  that  is,  once  the  potarizstion  is  overcome,  the 
current  is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  applied  to 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  Hence  there  can  be  no  reverse  forces  of 
polarization  inside  the  liquid  itself,  such  forces  being  confined 
to  the  surfatt  of  the  electrodes.  No  wo^  is  done  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  molecules  from  each  other.  This  result  again 
indicates  that  the  parts  of  the  molecules  are  effectively  separate 
from  each  other,  the  function  of  the  electric  forces  being  merely 
directive. 

Mipralion  of  the  Ions. — ^The  opposite  parts  of  an  electrolyte, 
which  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  under  the  action  of  the 
electric  forces,  were  named  by  Faraday  the  ions — the  travellers. 
The  changes  of  concentration  which  occur  in  the  solution  near 
the  two  dectrodes  were  referred  by  W.  Hiftorf  (1853)  to  the 
unequal  wpeeds  with  which  he  supposed  the  two  opposite  Ions 
to  travel.  It  is  clear  that,  when  two  opposite  streams  of  jons 
move  past  each  other,  equivalent  quantities  are  liberated  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  system.  If  the  ions  move  at  equal  rates,  the  salt 
which  is  decomposed  to  supply  the  Ions  liberated  must'be  taken 
equally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  electrodes.  But  if 
one  ion,  say  the  anion,  traveb  faster  through  the  liquid  than 
the  other,  the  end  of  the  solution  from  which  it  comes  will  be 
more  cxhsnited  of  salt  than  the  end  towards  which  it  goes. 


Fig.  2.^ 


If  we  assume  that  no  other  cause  fi  at  work,  it  is  easy  to  prow 
that,  with  non-dissolvable  electrodes,  the  ratio  of  salt  lost  a^ 
the  anode  to  the  salt  lost  at  the  cathode  must  be  equsl  to  thtf 
ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  cation  to  the  velocity  of  the  anion* 
This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  fig.  a.    The  black  circles  repre* 
sent  one  ion  and  the  white 

circles  the  other.    Ifthebkck      JSS.52;5srs'i?*S.2oS» 
ions  move  twke  as  fast  as  the  ^::::r.V 

white  ones,  the  sUte  of  things  •••••••••:••«»•••*•••• 

after  the  passage  of  a  current 
wiB  be  represented  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure.  Here  the  middle  part  of  the  solution  b 
unaltered  and  the  number  of  ions  liberated  is  the  same  at  either 
end,  but  the  amount  of  salt  left  at  one  end  is  less  than  that  at 
the  other.  On  the  right,  towards  which  the  faster  ion  tnveb» 
five  molecules  of  salt  are  left,  being  a  loss  of  two  from  the  original 
seven.  -  On  the  left,  towards  which  the  slower  ion  moves,  only 
three  molecules  remain— a  loss  of  four.  Thus,  the  ntlo  of  the 
kMses  at  the  two  ends  is  two  to  one — ^the  same  as  the  ratio  of 
the  assumed  ionic  velocities.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
another  cause  would  be  competent  to  explain  the  unequal 
dilution  of  the  two  solutions.  If  either  ion  carried  with  it  some 
of  the  unaltered  salt  or  some  of  the  solvent,  concentration  or 
dilution  of  the  liquid  would  be  produced  where  the  ion  was 
liberated.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  cases  such 
complex  ions  do  exist,  and  interfere  with  the  results  of  the 
differing  Ionic  velocities. 

Hittorf  and  many  other  observers  have  made  experiments 
to  determine  the  unequal  dilution  of  a  solution  round  the  two 
electrodes  when  a  current  passes.  Various  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  used,  the  prindple  of  them  all  being  to  secure  efficient 
separation  of  the  two  volumes  of  solution  in  which  the  changes 
occur.  In  some  cases  porous  diaphragms  have  been  employed; 
but  such  diaphragms  introduce  a  new  complication,  for  the  liquid 
as  a  whole  is  pushed  through  them  by  the  action  of  the  current, 
the  phenomeaon  being  known  as  electric  endosmose.  Hence 
experiments  without  separating  diaphragms  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  the  apparatus  may  be  considered  effective  when  a  considcra- 
able  bulk  of  intervening  soluticm  is  left  unaltered  in  composition. 
It  is  usual  to  express  the  results  in  terms  of  what  is  called  the 
migration  constant  of  the  anion,  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  s2Llt  lost  by  the  anode  vessel  to  the  whole  amount  lost  by  both 
vessels.  Thus  the  statement  that  the  migration  constant  or 
transport  number  for  a  decinormal  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  0-632  implies  that  of  every  gramme  of  copper  sulphate  lost 
by  a  solution  containing  originally  one-tenth  of  a  gramme 
equivalent  per  litre  when  a  current  is  passed  through  it  between 
platinum  electrodes,  0-632  gramme  is  taken  from  the  cathode 
vessel  and  0-368  gramme  from  the  anode  vessel.  For  certain 
concentrated  solutions  the  transport  namber  is  found  to  be  greater 
than  unity;  thus  for  a  normal  solution  of  cadmium  iodide  its 
value  is  I -12.  On  the  theory  that  the  phenomena  are  wholly 
due  to  unequal  ionic  velocities  this  result  would  mean  that  the 
cation  like  the  anion  moved  against  the  conventional  direction 
of  the  current.  •  That  a  body  carrying  a  positive  electric  charge 
should  move  against  the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  notions  of  electric  forces^  and  we  are  compelled 
to  seek  some  other  explanation.  An  alternative  hypothesis  is 
given  by  the  idea  of  complex  ions.  If  some  of  the  anions,  instead 
of  being  simple  iodine  ions  represented  chemically  by  the  symbol  I, 
are  complex  structures  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine  with  un- 
altered cadmium  iodide — structures  represented  by  some  such 
chemical  formula  as  I(Cdlt),  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
round  the  anode  would  be  increased  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  and  the  phenomena  observed  would  be  explained.  It 
is  found  that,  in  such  cases  as  this,  where  it  seems  necessary  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  complex  ions,  the  transport  number 
changes  rapidly  as  the  concentration  of  the  original  solution  is 
changed.  Thus,  diminishing  the  concentration  of  the  cadmium 
iodine  solution  from  normal  to  one-twentieth  normal  changes 
the  transport  number  from  i- 12  to  0-64.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  cases  where  the  transport  number  keeps  constant  with 
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chaaginc  concentration  the  hypothesis  of  complez  ions  is  un- 
necessary, and  we  may  suppose  that  the  transport  number  is  a 
true  migration  constant  from  which  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  two  ions  may  be  calculated  in  the  matter  suggested  by 
Hittorf  and  illustrated  In  fig.  a.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  results  of  the  direct  visual  determination  of  ionic  velocities 
(see  CoNDUcnON,  Electsic,  |  II.),  which,  in  cases  where  the 
transport  number  remains  constant,  agree  with  the  values 
calculated  from  those  numbers.  Many  solutions  in  which  the 
transport  numbers  vary  at  high  concentration  often  become 
simple  at  greater  dilution.  For  instance,  to  takt  the  two  solu- 
tions to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  have— 


of  ions  between  molecules  at  the  instants  of  molecular  collision 
only;  during  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  ions  they  were  regarded 
as  Unkcd  to  each  other  to  form  electrically  neutral  m<^cttles. 

In  1887  Svante  Arrhenius.  professor  of  physics  at  Stockholm, 
put  forward  a  new  theory  which  supposed  that  the  freedom 
of  the  opposite  ions  from  each  other  was  not  a  mere  momentary 
freedom  at  the  instants  of  molecular  collision,  but  a  more  or  less 
permanent  freedom,  the  ions  moving  independently  of  each  other 
through  the  liquid.  The  evidence  which  led  Arrhenius  to  this 
conclusion  was  based  ca  van  't  Hoff's  work  on  the  osnwtic 
pressure  of  solutions  (see  Solutxok).  If  a  solution,  let  us  say 
of  sugar,  be  confined  in  a  dosed  vessel  through  the  waUs  of 


Conceatiation 

Copper  sulphate  tx»a$pon  numbers 
Cacunium  iodide       .,  „ 


2*0 

«'S 

■•o 

0-5    • 

o-a 

o*i 

0-05 

0-02 

o-oi  normal 

0.7a 

0-714 

0-696 

0-668 

0643 

o-63a 

0*6126 

o-6a 

I'aa 

l-i8  • 

i-ia  - 

i>oo 

0-85 

071 

0*64 

0-S9 

0*56 

It  is  probable  that  in  both  these  solutions  complex  ions  exist  at 
fairly  high  ooncentrations,  but  gradually  gets  less  in  number  and 
finally  ^sappear  as  the  dilution  is  increaMd.  In  such  salts  as 
potassium  chloride  the  ions  seem  to  be  simple  throughout  a  wide 
range  of  concentration  since  the  transport  numbers  for  the  same 
series  of  concentrations  as  those  used  above  run-^ 

Potassium  chloride— 
0-515.  0-515,  0-514,  0-513,  0-509,  0-508,  0-507.  0507,  0-506. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  theory  o(  the  subject  was  made 
by  F.  Kohlrausch  in  1879.  Kohlrausch  formulated  a  theory 
of  electrolytic  conduction  based  on  the  idea  that,  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  forces,  the  oppositely  charged  ions  moved  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  liquid,  carrying  their  charges 
with  them.  If  we  eliminate  the  polarization  at  the  electrodes, 
it  can  be  shown  that  an  electrolyte  possesses  a  definite  electric 
resistance  and  therefore  a  definite  conductivity.  The  con- 
ductivity gives  us  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed  per  second 
under  a  definite  electromotive  force.  On  the  view  of  the  process 
of  conduction  described  above,  the  amount  of  electricity  conveyed 
per  second  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  number  of  ions, 
known  from  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the  charge  carried 
by  each  of  them,  and  the  velocity  with  which,  on  the  average, 
they  move  through  the  liquid.  The  concentration  is  known, 
and  the  conductivity  can  be  measured  experimentally;  thus 
the  average  velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other 
under  the  existent  electromotive  force  can  be  estimated.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  ions  move  past  each  other  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  their  individual  velocities,  which  can  therefore  be 
calculated.  Now  Hittorf's  transport  number,  in  the  case  of 
simple  salts  in  ntoderately  dilute  solution,  gives  us  the  ratio 
between  the  two  ionic  velocities.  Hence  the  absolute  velocities 
of  the  two  ions  can  be  determined,  and  we  can  calculate  the 
actual  speed  with  which  a  certain  ion  moves  through  a  given 
liquid  under  the  action  of  a  given  potential  gradient  or  electro- 
motive force.  The  details  of  the  calculation  are  given  in  the 
article  Conduction,  Electsic,  (  JI.,  where  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  measure 
the  velocities  of  many  ions  by  direct  visud  observation.  The 
results  go  to  show  that,  where  the  existence  of  complex  ions  is 
not  indicated  by  varying  transport  numbers,  the  observed 
velocities  agree  with  those  calculated  on  Kohlrausch's  theory. 

Dissociation  Theory. — The  verification  of  Kohlrausch's  theory 
of  ionic  velocity  verifies  also  the  view  of  electrolysis  which  regards 
the  electric  current  as  due  to  streams  of  ions  moving  in  opposite 
directions  through  the  liquid  and  carrying  their  opposite  electric 
charges  with  them.  There  remains  the  question  how  the 
necessary  migratory  freedom  of  the  Ions  is  secured.  As  we  have 
seen,  Grotthus  imagined  that  it  was  the  electric  forces  which 
sheared  the  ions  past  each  other  and  loosened  the  chemical 
bonds  holding  the  opposite  parts  of  each  dissolved  molecule 
together.  Clausius  extended  to  electrolysis  the  chemical  ideas 
which  looked  on  the  opposite  parts  of  the  molecule  as  always 
changing  partners  independently  of  any  electric  force,  and  re- 
garded the  f tmction  of  the  current  as  merely  directive.  Still,  the 
necessary  freedom  was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  interchanges 


which  the  solvent  can  pass  but  the  solution  caimot,  the  scdvent 
will  enter  till  a  certain  eqoilibrium  pccssure  is  reached.  This 
equilibrium  pressure  is  called  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  solution, 
and  thermodynamic  theory  shows  that,  in  an  ideal  case  of 
perfect  separation  between  solvent  and  solute,  it  should  have  the 
same  value  as  the  pressure  which  a  number  of  molecules  equal 
to  the  number  of  solute  molecules  in  the  solution  would  exert  if 
they  could  exist  as  agas  in  a  space  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion, provided  that  the  space  was  large  enough  (t.e.  the  solution 
dilute  enough)  for  the  interm<4ecular  forces  between  the  dissolved 
particles  to  be  inappreciable.  Van  't  Hoff  pointed  out  that 
measurements  of  osmotic  pressure  confirmed  thb  value  in  the 
case  of  dilute  solutions  of  cane  sugar. 

•  Thermodynamic  theory  also  indicates  a  connexion  between 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  a  solution  and  the  depression  of  its 
freeaing  point  and  its  vapour  pressure  compared  with  those  of  the 
pure  solvent.  The  freezing  points  and  vapour  pressures  of  solu- 
tlonsof  sugar arealso  in  conformity  with  the  theoretical  numbers. 
But  when  we  pass  to  solutions  of  mineral  salts  and  acids— to 
solutions  of  electrolytes  in  fact— we  find  that  the  observed  values 
of  the  osmotic  pressures  and  of  the  allied  phenomena  are  greater 
than  the  normal  values.  Arrhenius  pointed  out  that  these 
exceptions  would  be  brought  into  line  if  the  ions  of  dectrolytcs 
were  imagined  to  be  separate  entities  each  capable  of  produciog 
its  own  pressure  effects  just  as  would  an  ordinary  dissolved 
molecule. 

Two  relations  are  suggested  by  Arrhenius'  theory,  (t)  In 
very  dilute  solutions  of  simple  substances,  where  only  one  kind  of 
dissociation  is  possible  and  the  dissociation  of  the  ions  is  complete, 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  particles  necessary  to  produce 
the  observed  osmotic  effects  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
ions  given  by  a  molecule  of  the  salt  as  shown  by  its  electrical 
properties.  Thus  the  osmotic  pressure,  or  the  depression  of  the 
freezing  point  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  should,  at 
extreme  dilution,  be  twice  the  normal  value,  but  of  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  three  times  that  value,  since  the  potassium 
salt  contains  two  ions  and  the  acid  three,  (a)  As  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  solutions  increases,  the  ionization  aa  measured 
electrically  and  the  dissociation  as  measured  osmoticaliy  might 
decrease  more  or  less  together,  though,  since  the  thermodynamic 
thcor}'  only  holds  when  the  solution  is  so  dilute  that  the  dittolved 
particles  are  beyond  each  other's  sphere  of  action,  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  this  second  relation  is  valid  through  any  appreci- 
able range  of  concentration. 

At  present,  measurements  of  freezing  point  are  more  con- 
veiuent  and  accurate  than  those  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  we  may 
test  the  validity  of  Arrhenius'  relations  by  their  means.  The 
theoretical  value  for  the  depression  of  the  freezing  point  of  a 
dilute  solution  per  gramme-equivalent  of  solute  per  litre  is 
x-857^  C.  Completely  ionized  solutions  of  salts  with  two  ioo9 
should  giv^  double  this  number  or  3-714*,  while  electrolytes 
with  three  ions  should  have  a  value  of  5-57^ 

The  following  results  are  given  by  H.  B.  Loomis  for  the 
concentration  of  o-ox  gramme-molecule  of  salt  to  one  thousand 
grammes  of  water.    The  salts  tabulated  are  those  of  which  the 
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equivalent  conductivity  reaches  a  h'mtting  value  indicating  that 
complete  ioniution  is  reached  as  dilution  is  increased.  With 
fttch  salts  alone  is  a  valid  comparison  possible. 

licUcidar  Dtfirtahms  eflke  Fneting  PirinL 

EUctrolyUs  Vfilk  two  Iohs. 

PotaiBum  chloride  .  3*60  Nitric  acid    .     .     .  3-73 

Sodium  chloride  .  3-67  Potawium  nitrate    .   3-46 

Potassium  hydrate  .371  Sodium  nitrate  '.        3  55 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  3-61  Ammonium  nitrate  .  3*50 

EUttrolyUs  with  Ikru  Itnu. 
Solphttric  acid     •     ,  4*49      Cakium  chloride .     .   5<o* 
Sodium  sulphate  .     «  5*09       Magnesium  chloride .  5*08 

At  the  concentration  used  by  Loomis  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity indicates  that  the  ionixation  is  not  complete,  particu- 
Uriy  in  the  case  of  the  salts  with  divalent  ions  in  the  second  list. 
Allowing  for  incomplete  ionization  the  general  concordance 
<tf  these  numbers  with  the  theoretical  ones  is  very  striking. 

The  measurements  of  f  reeiiog  points  of  solutions  at  the  extreme 
dilation  necessary  to  secure  complete  ionization  is  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  has  been  overcome  only  in  a  icsearch 
iniu'ated  by  E.  H.  Griffiths.*  Results  have  been  obtained  for 
solutions  of  sugar,  where  the  experimental  number  is  1*858, 
and  for  potassium  chloride,  which  gives  a  depression  of  3*720. 
These  numbers  agree  with  those  indicated  by  theory,  viz,  1*857 
and  3  •  7 14.  with  astonishing  exactitude.  We  may  take  Arrhenius' 
first  relation  as  established  for  the  case  of  potassium  chloride. 

The  second  relation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  a  strict  consequence 
of  theory,  and  experiments  to  examine  it  must  be  treated  as 
an  investigation  of  the  limits  within  which  solutions  are  dilute 
within  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  word,  rather  than  as  a 
test  of  the  soundness  of  the  theory.  It  is  found  that  divergence 
has  begun  before  the  concentration  has  become  great  enough 
to  enable  freezing  points  to  be  measured  with  any  ordinary 
apparatus.  The  freezing  point  curve  usually  h'es  below  the 
electrical  one,  but  approaches  it  as  dilution  is  increased.' 

Returning  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  relation, 
which  deals  with  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  ions  and 
the  number  of  pressure-producing  particles  in  dilute  solution, 
one  caution  is  necessary.  In  simple  substances  like  potassium 
chloride  i€  seems  evident  that  one  kind  of  dissociation  only 
is  possible.  The  electrical  phenomena  show  that  there  are  two 
bns  to  the  molecule,  and  that  these  ions  are  electrically  charged. 
Corresponding  with  this  result  we  find  that  the  freezing  point  of 
dilute  solutions  indicates  that  two  pressure'producing  particles 
per  molecule  are  present.  But  the  converse  relatwn  does  not 
necessarily  foDpw.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  body  in  solution 
to  be  dissociated  into  non-electrical  parts,  which  would  give 
osmotic  pressure  effects  twice  or  three  times  the  normal  value, 
but,  being  uncharged,  would  not  act  as  ions  and  impart  electrical 
conductivity  to  the  solution.  L.  Kahlenberg  {Jour.  Phys.  Chem., 
190X,  V.  344, 1903,  vi.  43)  has  found  that  solutions  of  diphenyl- 
amine  in  methyl  cyanide  possess  an  excess  of  pressure-producing 
particles  and  yet  are  non-conductois  of  electricity.  It  b  possible 
that  in  complicated  organic  substances  we  inight  have  two 
kinds  of  dissociation,  electrical  and  non-electrical,  occurring 
simultaneously,  while  the  possibility  of  the  association  of  mole- 
cules accompanied  by  the  electrical  dissociation  of  some  of  them 
into  new  parts  should  not  be  overiooked:  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  no  measurements  on  osmotic  pressures  or  freezing  points 
can  do  more  than  teQ  us  that  an  excess  of  particles  is  present; 
such  experiments  can  throw  no  fight  on  the  question  whether 
or  not  those  partides  are  electrically  charged.  That  question 
can  only  be  answered  by  examining  whether  or  not  the  particles 
move  in  an  electric  field. 

The  dissociation  theory  was  originally  suggested  by  the 

osmotic  pressure  relations.    But  not  oidy  has  ft  explained 

Mtisfactorily  the  flectrical  properties  of  solutions,  but  it  seems 

to  be  the  only  known  hypothesis  which  is  consistent  with  the 

experimental  relation  between  the  concentration  of  a  solution 

and  its  electrical  conducUvity  (see  Conduction,  Electuc, 

>  Brii.  A  SI.  Rep..,  1906,  Section  A,  Presidential  Addrcts. 

*See  Tkeory  of  Sdulion,  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham  (190^).  p.  3S8. 


I  II.,  "  Nature  of  Electrolytes  ").  It  is  probable  that  the 
electrical  effects  constitute  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  theory.  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  dissociated 
ions  of  such  a  body  as  potassium  chloride  are  not  in  the  same 
condition  as  potassium  and  chlorine  in  the  free  state.  The  ions 
are  associated  with  very  large  electric  charges,  and,  whatever 
their  exact  relations  with  those  charges  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  energy  of  a  system  in  such  a  state  must  be  different  from 
its  energy  when  unelectrified.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  even  a  compound  as  stable  in  the  solid  form  as  potassium 
chloride  should  be  thus  dissociated  when  dissolved.  Again, 
water,  the  best  electrolytic  solvent  known,  is  also  the  body  of 
the  highest  specific  inductive  capacity  (dielectric  constant), 
and  this  property,  to  whatever  cauK  it  may  be  due,  will  reduce 
the  forces  between  electric  charges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
may  therefore  enable  two  ions  to  separate. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  electrolytic  solutions  at  once  explains 
many  well-known  phenomena.  Other  physical  properties  of 
these  solutions,  such  as  density,  colour,  optical  rotatory  power, 
&c.,  like  the  conductivities,  are  additivt,  ue.  can  be  calculated 
by  adding  together  the  corresponding  properties  of  the  parts. 
Thisagainsuggests  that  these  parts  are  independent^  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  colour  of  a  salt  solution  is  the  colour  obtained 
by  the  superposition  of  the  colours  of  the  ions  and  the  colour 
of  any  undissodated  salt  that  may  be  present.  All  copper  salts 
in  dilute  solution  are  blue,  which  is  therdore  the  colour  of  the 
copper  ion.  Solid  copper  chloride  is  brown  or  ycUow,  so  that  its 
concentrated  solution,  which  contains  both  ions  and  undissodated 
molecules,  is  green,  but  changes  to  blue  as  water  is  added  and 
the  ionization  becomes  complete.  A  series  of  equivalent  solutions 
all  containing  the  same  coloured  ion  have  absorption  spectra 
which,  when  photographed,  show  identical  absorption  bands 
of  equal  intensity.'  The  colour  changes  shown  by  many  sub- 
stances which  are  used  as  indicators  (f  .v.)  of  acids  or  alkalis  can 
be  explained  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  para-nitrophenol  lus  colour- 
less molecules,  but  an  intensely  yellow  negative  ion.  In  neutral, 
and  still  more  in  acid  solutions,  the  dissociation  of  the  indicator 
is  practically  nothing,  and  the  liquid  is  colourless.  If  an  alkali 
is  added,  however,  a  highly  dissociated  salt  of  para-nitrophenol 
is  formed,  and  the  yellow  colour  is  at  once  evident.  In  Other 
cases,  such  as  that  of  litmus,  both  the  ion  and  the  undissodated 
molecule  are  coloured,  but  in  different  ways. 

Electrolytes  possess  the  power  Df  coagulating  solutions  of 
colloids  such  as  albumen  and  arsenious  sulphide.  The  mean 
values  of  the  relative  coagubitive  powers  of  sulphates  of  mono-, 
di-,  and  tri-valent  metals  have  been  shown  experimentally  to 
be  approximately  hi  the  ratios  1:35:1033.  The  dissociation 
theoiy  refers  this  to  the  action  of  electric  charges  carried  by  the 
free  ions.  If  a  certain  minimum  charge  must  be  collected  in 
order  to  start  coagulation,  it  will  need  the  conjunction  of  tn 
monovalent,  or  in  divalent,  to  equal  the  effect  of  an  trivalent 
ions.  The  ratios  of  the  coagulative  powers  can  thus  be  calculated 
to  be  i:x:z\  and  putting  ««>3a  we  get  i  :3s :  1024,  a  satis- 
f actoiy  agreement  with  the  numbeis  observed.* 

Tht  question  of  the  application  of  the  dissociation  theory  to 
the  case  of  fused  salu  remains.  While  it  seems  clear  that  the 
conduction  in  this  case  is  carried  on  by  ions  similar  to  those  of 
solutions,  since  Faraday's  Uws  apply  equally  to  both,  it  does 
not  foUow  necessarily  that  semi-permanent  dissociation  is  the 
only  way  to  explaui  the  phenomena.  The  evidence  in  favour 
of  dissodation  in  the  case  of  solutions  does  not  apply  to  fused 
salu,  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  their  case,  a  series  of  molecular 
interchanges,  somewhat  like  Grotthus's  chain,  may  represent 
the  mechanism  of  conduction. 

An  interesting  relation  appears  when  the  electrolytic  con- 
ductivity of  solutions  is  compared  with  thdr  chemical  activity. 
The  readiness  and  speed  with  which  electrolytes  react  are  in 

» W.  Ostwald.  Zeits.  tkysikal,  Chemie,  189a,  vol.  ix.  p.  579! 
T.  Ewan,  PhU.  Mag.  (5),  1892,  vol.  xxxili.  p.  317;  G.  D.  Liveing. 
Cambridte  PM.  Trans.,  1900,  vol.  xviil.  p.  298. 

•See  W.  B.  Hardy.  Journal  of  Physiology,  1899,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  188: 
and  W.  C  D.  Whetham  PkiL  Mag.,  November  1899. 
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for  CQScentnted  MlutkMa  at  i8*.  For  adds  its  value  i>  ssuly 
rather  leu  than  for  salts  at  equivakot  conceatiations.  The 
influcncaof  temperature  oa  thecondactivity  of  solutiou  depends 
oa  (i)  the  ioniantjooi  and  (a)  the  frictknal  raistance  of  the 
liquid  to  the  pnnngr  of  the  ions,  the  rcdptocal  of  which  ia  called 
Uw  ionic  fluidity.  At  extreme  dilutuMV  when  the  jonjation  is 
complete,  a  variation  in  temperature  cannot  chanfe  its  amoimt. 
The  rise  of  conductivity  with  temperature,  therefore^  ahowa 
that  the  fluidity  becomes  greater  when  the  solution  is  heated' 
As  the  concentration  is  increased  and  un-ioniaed  molecules  are 
formed,  a  change  in  tenqierature  begins  to  affect  the  ioniaation 
as  weU  as  the  fluidity.  But  the  tempeimtuio  ooefident  of 
conductivity  is  now  generally  less  than  before;  thus  the  efl^ect 
ci  temperature  on  ionization  must  be  of  oppcaite  sign  to  its 
effect  on  fluidity.  The  ionixation  of  a  solution,  then,  is  usually 
diminished  by  raising  the  temperature,  the  rise  in  oondocUvity 
being  due  to  the  greater  increaae  in  fluidity.  Neverthelesa,  in 
certain  cases,  the  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity  becomes 
negative  at  high  temperatures,  a  solution  of  phosphoric  add, 
for  example,  roiching  a  maximum  conductivity  at  75*  C. 

The  dissociation  theory  gives  an  immediate  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  no  heat-change  occurs  when  two  neutral 
salt  solutions  are  mixed.  Since  the  salts,  both  before  and  after 
mixture,  exist  mainly  as  dissociated  ions,  it  is  obvious  that  large 
thermal  effects  can  only  appear  when  the  state  of  dissociation 
of  the  products  is  very  diiTerent  from  that  of  the  reagents.  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  the  neutralisation  of  a  base  by  an  add 
in  the  light  of  the  diasodation  theory.  In  dilute  aohition  such 
substances  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  potash  are  almost  complctdy 
dissociated,  so  that,  instead  of  representing  the  reaction  aa 

Ha+KOH-KG+HA 
we  must  write 

+   -    +     -     +    - 
H+a+K+OH-K+G+H/). 

The  ions  K  and  G  suffer  no  change,  but  the  hydrogen  of  the  add 
and  the  hydroxyl  (OH)  of  the  potash  unite  to  form  water,  which 
is  only  very  slightly  dissociated.  The  heat  liberated,  then,  ia 
almost  exdusively  that  produced  by  the  formation  of  water 
from  its  ions.  An  exactly  similar  process  occurs  when  any 
strongly  dissociated  add  acts  on  any  strongly  dissociated  base, 
so  that  in  all  soch  cases  the  heat  evolution  should  be  approxi- 
matdy  the  same.  This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experiments  of 
Julius  Ihomsen,  who  found  that  the  heat  ol  neutialiaation  of  one 
gramme-molecule  of  a  strong  base  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a 
strong  add  was  nearly  constant,  and  equal  to  13,700  or  13,800 
calories.  In  the  case  of  weaker  acids,  the  dissociation  of  which 
is  less  complete,  divergences  from  this  constant  value  will  occur, 
lor  some  of  the  molecules  have  to  be  separated  into  their  Ions. 
For  instance,  sulphuric  add,  which  in  thie  fairly  strong  solutions 
used  by  Tbomsen  is  only  about  half  diasodated,  gives  a  higher 
value  for  the  heat  of  neutralization,  so  that  heat  must  be  evolved 
when  it  is  ionized.  The  heat  of  formation  of  a  substance  from 
its  ions  is,  of  course,  very  different  fronT  that  evolved  when  it  is 
formed  from  its  dements  in  the  usual  way,  since  the  oiergy 
associated  with  an  ion  is  different  from  that  possessed  by  the 
atoms  of  the  dement  in  thdr  normal  state.  We  can  calculate 
the  heat  of  formation  from  its  ions  fox  any  substance  dissolved 
in  a  s^ven  liquid,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  coefficient 
of  ionization,  by  means  of  an  application  of  the  well-known 
thermodynamical  process,  which  also  gives  the  latent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  a  liquid  when  the  temperature  coeffident  of  its 
vapour  pressure  is  known.  The  heats  of  formation  thus  obtained 
may  be  dther  positive  or  negative,  and  by  using  them  to  supple- 
ment the  heat  of  formation  of  water,  Arrhenius  calculated  the 
total  heats  of  neutralization  of  soda  by  different  adds,  some  of 
them  only  slightly  dissociated,  and  found  values  ogredng  well 
with  observation  (Zeits.  pky^kal.  Ckemie,  1889,  4,  p.*  96;  and 

189a,  9.  p.  339)- 

VoUaie  Cells. — ^When  two  metallic  conductors  are  placed  in 
aa  dectrdyte,  a  current  will  flow  through  a  wire  connecting 
them  provided  that  a  difference  of  any  kind  exists  between  the 
two  conductors  in  the  nature  dther  of  the  metals  or  of  the 


portions  of  the  electrolyte  whidi  surround  them.  A  cuxreat 
can  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  metals  in  the  same 
dectfolsrte,  of  two  metals  in  different  dectrolytes,  of  the  same 
metal  in  different  electrolytei,  or  of  the  same  metal  in  solutions 
of  the  same  electrolyte  at  different  concentrations.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  prindples  of  energetics  (9.9.),  any  change  which 
involves  a  decrease  in  the  total  available  energy  of  the  system 
will  tend  to  occur,  and  thus  the  necessary  and  suffident  condition 
for  the  production  of  electromotive  force  is  that  the  available 
energy  of  the  system  should  decrease  when  the  current  flows. 

In  order  that  the  current  abould  be  maintained,  and  the 
eUntromotive  force  of  the  cell  remain  constant  during  action,  it 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  changes  in  the  cell,  chemical  or 
other,  which  i^oduoe  the  current,  ^uld  adther  destroy  the 
difference  between  the  dectrodcs,  nor  cotX  dther  dectrode 
with  a  non-conducting  layer  through  which  the  current  cannot 
pass.  As  an  example  of  a  faidy  constant  cell  we  may  take  that 
of  Daniell,  which  consists  of  the  dectrical  arrangement — dnc  | 
sine  sulphate  solution  |com)er  sulphate  solution  |  copper,-'the 
two  solutions  being  usually  sqMurated  by  a  pot  of  porous  earthen- 
ware. When  the  sfnc  and  copper  plates  are  connected  through 
a  wire,  a  current  flows,  the  conventionally  positive  dcctridty 
pasung  from  coiq;>er  to  xinc  in  the  wire  and  from  zinc  to  copper 
in  the  cell.  Zinc  dissolves  at  the  anode,  an  equal  amount  of 
dnc  replaces  an  equivalent  amount  of  copper  on  the  other  side 
of  the  porous  partition,  and  the  same  amount  of  copper, .is 
depodted  on  the^cathode.  This  process  involves  a  decrease  in 
the  available  energy  of  the  system,  for  the  dissolution  of  dnc 
gives  out  more  energy  than  the  separation  of  copper  absorbs. 
But  the  internal  rearrangements  which  accompany  the  produc- 
tion of  a  current  do  not  cause  any  change  in  the  original  nature 
of  the  electrodes,  fresh  zinc  being  exposed  at  the  anode,  and 
copper  being  deposited  on  copper  at  the  cathode.  Thus  as  long 
as  a  moderate  current  flows,  the  only  variation  in  the  cell  is  the 
a|^>earance  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  liquid  on  the  copper  dde  of  the 
porous  wall.  In  H»te  of  this  appearance,  however,  while  the 
supply  of  copper  is  maintained,  copper,  bdng  more  easily 
separated  from  the  solution  than  zinc,  is  depodted  alone  at  the 
cathode,  and  the  cell  remains  constant. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  condition  for  change  in 
a  system  is  that  the  total  available  energy  of  the  whole  system 
diould  be  decreased  by  the  change.  We  must  condder  what 
change  is  allowed  by  the  mechanism  of  the  system,  and  deal  with 
the  sum  of  all  the  alterations  in  energy.  Thus  in  the  Daniell  cell 
the  dissolution  of  copper  as  well  as  of  zinc  would  increase  the 
loss  in  available  energy.  Bnt  when  dnc  dissolves,  the  zinc 
ions  carry  their  electric  charges  with  them,  and  the  liqntd  tends 
to  become  positivdy  electrified.  The  dectric  forces  then  soon 
stop  further  action  unless  an  equivalent  quantity  of  podtive 
f ona  are  removed  from  the  solution.  Hence  dnc  can  only  dnsolve 
when  some  more  easily  separable  substance  is  present  in  solution 
to  be  removed  pari  Passu  with  the  dissolution  of  zinc  The 
mechanism  of  such  systems  is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment 
devised  by  W.  Ostwald.  Plates  of  platinum  and  pure  or  amal- 
gamated zinc  are  separated  by  a  porous  pot,  and  each  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  same  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  metal 
more  oddisable  than  zinc,  such  as  potasdum.  When  the  plates 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  a  wire,  no  current  flows, 
and  no  appredabk  amount  of  dnc  dissolves,  for  the  dissolution 
of  zinc  would  involve  the  separation  of  potassium  and  a  gain 
in  available  energy.  If  sulphuric  add  be  added  to  the  vcssd 
ooataim'ng  the  dnc,  these  conditions  are  unaltered  and  still  no 
sine  is  disBolved.  But,  on  the  other  hand;  if  a  few  drops  of  acid 
be  placed  in  the  vessel  with  the  platinum,  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
appear,  and  a  current  flows,  zinc  dissaving  at  the  anode,  and 
hydrogen  beingliberated  at  thecathode.  In  order  that  podtivdy 
electrified  ions  may  enter  a  sohition,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
other  podtive  ions  must  be  removed  or  negative  ions  be  added, 
and,  for  the  process  to  occur  spontancoudy,  the  poedUe  action 
at  the  two  electrodes  must  involve  a  decrease  in  the  total  avail- 
able energy  of  the  system. 

Consideied  thermodynamically,  voHdc  cdls  must  be  divided 
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Into  Kveisible  and  non-revenible  tysterai.  If  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  diffusioo  be  ignored,  the  Danieil  cell  already  described 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  a  reversible  cell.  Let  an  electromotive 
force  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  cell  be  affiled  to  it  in  the  reverse 
direction.  When  the  applied  electromotive  force  is  diminished 
by  an  infinitesimal  amount,  the  cell  produces  a  current  in  the 
usual  direction,  and  the  ordinary  chemical  changes  occur.  If 
the  external  electromotive  force  exceed  that  of  the  cell  by  ever 
so  Uttle,  a  current  flows  in  the  opposite  dirKtion,  and  all  the 
former  chemical  changes  are  reversed,  copper  dissolving  from 
the  coiH>er  plate,  while  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  sine  plate.  The 
cell,  together  with  this  balancing  electromotive  force,  is  thus 
a  reversible  system  in  true  equilibrium,  and  the  thermodynamical 
rmsoning  applicable  to  such  systems  can  be  used  to  examine  its 
properties. 

Now  a  well-known  relation  connects  the  available  energy  of 
a  reversible  system  with  the  corresponding  change  in  its  total 
internal  energy. 

The  available  energy  A  is  the  amount  of  external  work  obtainable 
by  an  infinitesimal,  reversible  change  in  the  system  which  occurs 
at  a  constant  temperature  T.  If  Ibe  the  change  in  the  internal 
energy,  the  relation  referred  to  gives  us  the  equation 

A-I+TCrfA/efT), 

wfiere  dAJdT  denotes  the  rate  of  change  of  the  available  energy 
of  the  system  per  degree  change  in  temperature.  During  a  small 
electric  transfer  through  the  cell,  the  external  work  done  is  Ee, 
where  E  is  the  dectromotive  force.  If  the  chemical  changes  which 
occur  in  the  cell  were  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  closed  vessel  without 
the  porformance  of  electrical  or  other  work,  the  chanee  in  energy 
would  be  measured  by  the  heat  evolved.  Since  the  final  state  of  the 
system  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  processes  of  the  cell, 
the  same  amount  of  heat  must  give  a  measure  of  the  change  in 
internal  energy  when  the  cell  is  in  action.  Thus,  if  L  denote  the  heat 
corresponding  with  the  chemical  changes  associated  with  unit 
electnc  tranuer,  Le  will  be  the  heat  correspondinj^  with  an  electric 
transfer  e,  and  will  also  be  equal  to  the  change  m  internal  energy 
of  the  cell.    Hence  we  get  the  equation 

Ee-U+T»(<fE/rfT)  or  E-L+T((fE/ilT), 

as  a  particular  case  of  the  general  thermodynamic  equation  of 
available  energy.  This  equation  was  obtained  m  diffctent  ways  by 
J.  WUlard  Gibbs  and  H.  von  Helmholtj. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  dE/dT  b  aero,  that  is,  when  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  celt  does  not  change  with  temperature, 
the  dectromotive  force  is  measured  by  the  heat  of  reaction  per  unit  of 
dectrochemical  change.  The  eariiest  formulation  of  the  subject, 
due  to  Lord  Kelvin,  assumed  that  this  reUtion  was  true  in  all  cases, 
and,  calculated  in  thb  way,  the  electromotive  force  of  Daniell's 
cell,  which  happens  to  possess  a  very  small  temperature  coefficient, 
was  found  to  agree  witn  observation. 

When  one  granune  of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
1670  thermal  units  or  calories  are  evolved.  Hence  for  the  electro* 
chemical  unit  of  zinc  or  0-001388  gramme,  the  thermal  evolution  is 
5-66  calories.  Similarly,  the  neat  which  aca>mpanies  the  dissolution 
of  one  electrochemical  unit  of  copper  is  3-00  calories.  Thus,  the 
thermal  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  resulunt  electrachemkal  change  in 
I>Bnielf  s  cell  i»  5'66 — 3*00  ■'3>66  cakmes.  The  dynamical  equivalent 
of  the  calorie  is  4- 18  X  lo'  ergs  or  C.G.S.  units  of  work,  and  therefore 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  should  be  i*i  12  X  ic^  C.G.S.  units 
or  I' I  IS  volts-^a  close  agreement  with  the  experimental  result  of 
about  i*o8  volts.  For  cells  in  which  the  electromotive  force  varies 
with  temperature,  the  full  equation  given  by  Gibbs  and  Hdmhola 
has  also  been  confirmed  experimentally. 

As  stated  above,  an  electromotive  force  Is  set  up  whenever 
there  is  a  difference  of  any  kind  at  two  dectrodes  immersed 
in  electrolytes.  In  ordinary  cells  the  difference  is  secured  by 
using  two  dissimilar  metals,  but  an  electromotive  force  exists 
if  two  pUtes  of  the  same  metal  are  placed  in  solutions  of  different 
substances,  or  of  the  same  substance  at  different  concentrations. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  dissolve  in  the 
more  dilute  solution  is  greater  than  its  tendency  to  dissolve  in 
the  more  concentrated  solution,  and  thus  there  is  a  decrease  in 
available  energy  when  metal  dissolves  in  the  dilute  sohttion  and 
separates  in  equivalent  quantity  from  the  concentrated  solution. 
An  electromotive  force  is  therefore  set  up  hi  this  directk>n,  and, 
if  we  can  calculate  the  change  in  available  energy  due  to  the 
processes  of  the  cell,  we  can  foretell  the  value  of  the  electro- 
motive force.  Now  the  effective  change  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  current  is  the  concentration  of  the  more  dilute  sdution  by 
the  dissohatioa  of  metal  in  it,  and  the  dilution  of  the  originally 


stronger  solution  by  the  separation  of  metal  from  it.  We  may 
imagine  these  changes  reversed  in  two  ways.  We  may  evaporate 
some  of  the  solvent  from  the  solution  which  has  become  weaker 
and  thus  reconcentrate  it,  condensing  the  vapour  on  the  soln- 
tion  which  had  become  stronger.  By  this  reasoning  Helmholtx 
showed  how  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  work  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  imagine  the  processes  due  to  the  electrical 
transfer  to  be  reversed  by  an  osmotic  operation.  Solvent  may 
be  supposed  to  be  squeeeed  out  froift  the  solutton  which  has 
become  more  dilute  through  a  semi-pcrmeable  wall,  and  through 
another  such  wall  allowed  to  mix  with  the  solution  which  m 
the  electrical  operation  had  become  more  concentrated.  Again, 
we  may  calculate  the  osmotic  work  done,  and.  If  the  whole  cycle 
of  operations  be  supposed  to  occur  at  the  same  temperature, 
the  osmotic  work  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  electrical 
work  of  the  first  operation. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  shows  that  the  electrical  work  Ee 
b  given  by  the  equation' 


Ee. 
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where  v  is  the  volume  of  the  solution  used  and  p  its  osmotic  pressure. 
When  the  solutions  may  be  taken  as  effectively  dilute,  so  that  the 
gas  laws  apply  to  the  csmotic  pressure,  this  relation  reduces  to 

where  n  is  the  number  of  ions  given  by  one  molecule  of  the  salt,  r  the 
transport  ratio  of  the  anion,  R  the  gas  constant,  T  the  absolute 
temperature,  y  the  total  valency  of  the  anions  obtahied  from  one 
molecule,  and  <i  and  Ct  the  concentrations  of  the  two  solutions. 

If  we  take  as  an  example  a  concentration  cell  in  which  sflver  pbtes 
are  placed  in  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  one  of  which  b  ten  times  as 
strong  as  tlw  other,  this  equation  gives 

E-o-o6oXlc^C.C.S.  units 
*o*o6o  volts. 

W.  Nemst,  to  whom  this  theory  is  due.  determined  the  electromotive 
force  of  this  cell  experimentally,  and  found  the  value  0-055  volt. 

The  logarithmic  formulae  for  tboe  concentration  ceUs  in- 
dicate that  theoretically  their  electromotive  force  can  be  hacreased 
to  any  extent  by  diminishing  without  limit  the  concentration 
of  the  more  dilute  solution,  log  ci/ct  then  becoming  very  great. 
Thb  condition  may  be  realised  to  some  extent  in  a  manner  that 
throws  light  on  the  general  theory  of  the  Toltaic  ceU.  Let  us 
consider  the  amneement — silver  |  silver  chloride  with  potassium 
chk>ride  solution  |  potassium  nitrate  solution  |  diver  lutrate 
solutkyn  |  diver.  Silver  chloride  b  a  very  insoluble  sobsUnce, 
and  here  the  amount  In  solution  »  still  further  reduced  1^  the 
presence  of  excess  of  chlorine  ions  of  the  potasdum  salt.  Thus 
diver,  at  one  end  of  the  cell  in  contact  with  many  silver  ions  of  the 
diver  nitrate  solution,  at  the  other  end  b  in  contact  with  a 
liquid  in  which  the  concentration  of  those  ions  b  very  smaD 
indeed.  The  result  b  that  a  high  electromotive  force  b  set  up, 
which  has  been  calculated  as  0*5 1  volt,  and  observed  as  o  51  volt. 
Again,  Hittorf  has  diown  that  the  effect  of  a  cyanide  round  a 
copper  electrode  is  to  cgmbine  with  the  copper  ions.  The  con- 
centration of  the  dmple  copper  ions  b  then  so  much  dirainbhed 
that  the  copper  pbte  becomes  an  anode  with  regard  to  zinc. 
Thus  the  cell— copper  |  potassium  cyanide  solution  1  potassium 
sulphate  solutmn—zinc  sulphate  solution  |  zinc— gives  a  current 
which  carries  copper  into  solution  and  deposits  dnc.  In  a  amibr 
way  diver  could  be  made  to  act  as  anode  with  respea  to  cadmium. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  electromotive  force  of  an  ordinary 
chemical  cell  such  as  that  of  Danieil  depencb  on  the  concentration 
of  the  solutions  as  well  as  on  the  nature  of  the  metals.  In 
ordinary  cases  possible  changes  in  the  concentrations  only  affect 
the  electromotive  force  by  a  few  parts  in  a  hundred,  but,  by 
means  such  as  those  indicated  above,  it  b  possible  to  produce 
such  immense  differences  in  the  concentrations  that  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  cell  b  not  only  changed  appreciably  but  even 
reversed  in  direction.  Once  more  we  see  that  it  b  the  toul 
impending  change  in  the  available  energy  of  the  system  which 
controls  the  electromotive  force. 

Any  reversible  cell  can  theoretically  be  employed  as  an 
accumulator,  though,  in  practice,  conditions  of  general  con- 
venience are  more  sought  after  than  thermodynamic  effidency. 
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The  cllcctivt  efectiomotive  fone  of  the  oomnion  ksd  acciimv^ 
Utor  (f  jl)  is  less  than  thst  reqiuied  to  charse  it.  This  drop  in 
the  efectromotive  force  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  cell  is  not 
icvexsible.  F.  Doleaaiek,  however,  has  attributed  the  difference 
to  mechsniral  hindrances,  which  prevent  the  equalization  of 
acid  concentration  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes, 
father  than  to  any  essentially  irreveruble  chemical  action.  The 
fact  that  the  Gibba-Hehnholu  equation  is  found  to  apply  also 
indicates  that  the  lead  accumulator  is  approximately  reversible 
in  the  thermodynamic  sense  of  the  term. 

FelmsaHoH  and  Contact  Difertmct  of  PotemUd.'^ll  we  connect 
together  in  series  a  single  Danieil's  cell,  a  gdvanometer,  and  two 
platinum  electrodes  dipping  into  acidulated  water,  no  visible 
chemical  decomposition  ensues.  At  fint  a  considerable  current 
is  indicated  by  the  gdvanometer;  the  deflexion  soon  diminishes, 
however,  and  finally  becomes  very  smalL  If,  instead  of  using 
a  single  Daniell's  cell,  we  employ  some  source  of  electromotive 
force  which  can  be  varied  as  we  please,  and  grsdually  raise  its 
intensity,  we  shall  find  that,  when  it  exceeds  a  certain  value, 
about  1-7  volt,  a  permanent  current  of  considerable  strength 
flows  through  the  solution,  and,  after  the  initial  period,  shows 
no  signs  of  deaease.  This  current  b  accompanied  by  chemical 
deoomposition.  Now  let  us  disconnect  the  platinum  plates 
from  the  battery  and  join  them  directly  with  the  galvanometer. 
A  current  will  flow  for  a  while  in  the  reverK  direction;  the  system 
of  plates  and  acidulated  water  through  which  a  current  has  been 
pissed,  acts  as  an  accumulator,  and  will  itself  yield  a  current  in 
return.  These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  existence  of  a 
reverse  electromotive  force  at  the  surface  of  the  pktinum  plates. 
Only  when  the  applied  electromotive  force  excMds  this  reverse 
foroe  of  polaiiaation,  will  a  permanent  steady  current  pass 
through  the  liquid,  and  visible  chemical  decomposition  proceed. 
It  seems  that  this  reverse  electromotive  force  of  polarisation  is 
due  to  the  deposit  on  the  electrodes  of  minute  quantities  of  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition.  Differences  between  the 
two  electrodes  are  thus  set  up,  and,  as  we  have  seen  above,  an 
electromotive  force  will  therefore  exist  between  them.  To  pass 
a  steady  current  in  the  direction  opposite  to  this  electromotive 
force  of  polarisation,  the  applied  electromotive  force  £  must 
exceed  that  of  pobrisation  £',  and  the  excess  £-£'  is  the 
effective  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit,  the  current  being. 
in  accordance  with  Ohm's  law,  proportional  to  the  applied 
dectroBiotive  force  and  represented  by  (£~  EO/R,  where  R  is 
a  constant  called  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

When  we  use  platinum  electrodes  in  acidulated  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  evolved.  The  opposing  force  oi  polarisation  is 
about  1*7  volt,  but,  when  the  plates  are  disconnected  and  used 
as  a  source  of  current,  the  electromotive  force  they  give  is  only 
about  i'07  volt.  This  irreversibility  is  due  to  the  work  required 
to  evolve  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  surface  of  bri^t  platinum 
pbtes.  If  the  plates  be  covered  with  a  deposit  of  platinum 
Uack,  in  which  the  gases  are  absorbed  as  fast  as  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  minimum  decomposition  point  is  1*07  volt,  and  the 
process  is  reversible.  If  secondary  effects  are  eliminated,  the 
depodtion  of  metab  also  is  a  reversiUe  process;  the  decomposi- 
tion voltage  is  equal  to  the  electromotive  force  which  the  metal 
Itself  gives  when  going  into  solution.  The  phenomena  of  pobrisa- 
tion  are  thus  seen  to  be  due  to  the  changes  of  surface  produced, 
and  are  correlated  with  the  differences  of  potential  which  exist 
at  any  surface  of  separation  between  a  metal  and  an  electrolyte. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  separating 
the  two  potential-differences  which  must  exist  in  any  cell  made 
of  two  metals  and  a  liquid,  and  of  determining  each  one  in> 
dividually.  If  we  regard  the  thermal  effect  at  each  junction 
as  a  measure  of  the  potential-difference  there,  as  the  total 
thennal  effect  in  the  cell  undoubtedly  is  of  the  turn  of  its  potential- 
differences,  in  cases  where  the  temperature  coefficient  is  negligible, 
the  heat  evolved  on  solution  of  a  metal  sho«Ud  give  the  electrical 
potential-difference  at  its  surface.  Hence,  if  we  assume  that, 
in  the  Daniell's  cell,  the  temperature  coefficients  are  negligible 
at  the  individual  contacts  as  wcU  as  in  the  cell  as  a  whole,  the 
sign  of  the  potential-difference  ought  to  be  the  same  at  the  surface 


of  the  sine  as  it  bat  the  surface  of  the  copper.  Sinct  sfaic  geet 
mto  solution  and  copper  comes  out,  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  cell  will  be  the  difference  between  the  two  effects.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  b  commonly  thought  that  the  single  potential- 
differences  at  the  surface  of  metab  and  electrolytes  have  been 
determined  by  methods  based  on  the  use  of  the  capillary  electro- 
meter and  on  others  depending  on  what  b  called  a  dropping 
electrode,  that  b,  mercury  dropping  rapidly  into  an  electrolyte 
and  forming  a  cell  with  the  mercury  at  rest  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  By  both  these  methods  the  single  potentbl-differences 
found  at  the  surfaces  of  the  sine  and  copper  hav^^posite  signs, 
and  the  effective  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's  cell  b  the 
sum  of  the  two  effects.  Which  of  these  conflicting  views  repre- 
sents the  truth  still  renudns  uncertain. 

DUffutUn  of  BettrtlyUs  and  ContaU  Diferenca  of  Potential 
betwten  Ufnidt.—ha.  application  of  the  theory  of  kmic  velocity 
due  to  W.  Nemst  ^  and  M.  Planck*  enables  us  to  calcubte  the 
diffusion  constant  of  dissolved  electrolytes.  According  to  the 
molecttlar  theory,  diffusion  b  due  to  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  the  dissolved  substance  through  the  liquid.  When  the  dissolved 
molecules  are  uniformly  dbtributed,  the  osmotic*  pressure  will 
be  the  same  everywhere  throughout  the  solution,  but,  if  the 
concentration  vary  from  point  to  pomt,  the  pressuie  will  vary 
also.  There  must,  then,  be  a  rebtwn  between  the  rate  of  change 
of  the  concentration  and  the  osmotic  pressure  grsdbnt,  and  thus 
we  may  consider  the  osmotic  pressure  gradient  as  a  force  driving 
the  solute  through  a  viscous  medium.  In  the  case  of  non- 
electrolsrtes  and  of  all  non-ionised  molecules  thb  analogy  com- 
pletely represents  the  facts,  and  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  can 
be  deduced  from  it  abne.  But  the  ions  of  an  electrolytic  solution 
can  move  independently  through  the  liquid,  even  when  uo  current 
flows,  as  the  consequences  of  Ohm's  Uw  indicate.  The  kms 
will  therefore  diffuse  independently,  and  the  faster  ion  will 
travel  quicker  into  pure  water  in  contact  with  a  solution.  The 
ions  carry  their  charges  with  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  b 
found  that  water  m  contact  with  a  solutk>n  takes  with  respect 
to  it  a  positive  or  negative  potential,  according  as  the  positive 
or  negative  ion  traveb  the  faster.  Thb  process  will  go  on  until 
the  simultaneous  separation  of  electric  charges  produces  an 
electrostatic  force  strong  enough  to  prevent  further  separation 
of  ions.  We  can  therefore  calculate  the  rate  at  which  the  salt 
as  a  whole  will  diffuse  by  examining  the  conditions  for  a  steady 
transfer,  in  which  the  ions  diffuse  at  an  equal  rate,  the  faster 
one  being  restrained  and  the  slower  one  urged  forward  by  the 
electric  forces.  In  thb  manner  the  diffusum  constant  can 
be  calculated  in  absolute  units  (HC1*9*49,  HNOa*3*27, 
NaG«>Z'X3),  the  unit  of  time  being  the  day.  By  experiments 
on  diffusion  thb  constant  has  been  found  by  Schcffer,  and  tiitt 
numbers  observed  agree  with  those  calculated  (UCl«s-30, 
HNQi«f23,  NaCl«iii). 

As  we  have  seen  above,  when  a  solution  b  pbced  In  contact 
with  water  the  water  will  Uke  a  positive  or  negative  potential 
with  regard  to  the  solution,  according  as  the  cation  or  anion  has 
the  greater  specific  velocity,  and  therefore  the  greater  initbl 
rate  of  diffusion.  The  difference  of  potential  between  two 
solutions  of  a  substance  at  different  concentrations  can  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  equations  used  to  give  the  diffusion  constants. 
The  results  give  eqimtions  of  the  same  logarithmic  fonn  as  those 
obtained  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  in  the  theory  of  con- 
centratum  celb  described  above,  and  have  been  verified  by 
experiment. 

The  contact  differences  of  potential  at  the  interfaces  of  metab 
and  electrolytes  have  been  co-ordinated  by  Nernst  with  those 
at  the  surfaces  of  separation  between  different  liquids.  In 
contact  with  a  solvent  a  metal  b  supposed  to  possess  a  definite 
solution  pressure,  analogous  to  the  vapour  pressure  of  a  Uquid. 
Metal  goes  into  solution  in  the  form  of  electrified  ions.  The 
liquid  thus  acquires  a  positive  charge,  and  the  metal  a  negative 
charge.  The  electric  forces  set  up  tend  to  prevent  further 
separation,  and  finally  a  state  of  equilibrium  b  reached,  when  no 

*  Zeits.  physikal.  Ckem.  a,  p.  613. 

*  Wiei.  Ann.,  1890, 40,  pu  $61. 
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mon  loBi  an  go  into  lolglioa  uokn  >o  cquivalcol  onnbcr 
removed  by  voluic  acUon.  On  the  uutogy  between  ihi$  cue 
and  thdl  of  lie  inicrfice  bclwteo  tin>  aolationi,  Ncmjl  hai 
(rrivcd  at  limilar  loEaritbmic  eipraiians  tot  the  diflerence  ol 
poUDiial,  wbich  become!  propoitbiul  to  log  (FJPi)  when  Vt 
ia  lAken  to  meui  the  oamolic  pressure  of  tbe  aliont  [n  the 
lolulion,  ind  Pi  Ihc  Dsmotic  preisun  oI  the  aiioni  in  (he  lub- 
■Unce  o(  the  metil  [iwlf.  On  Ihtse  Una  the  equaiioni  of  con- 
cenint{on  celli,  deduced  above  oa  lesi  bypolbetical  itoundf, 
mir  be  regained. 

Tluery  o/  SeflrMU.— Our  v<en  of  the  nilnn  of  the  ioni  of 
electrolytes  hive  been  extended  by  the  applJcat[on  of  the  ideas 
of  the  lelilioni  between  matter  and  electricity  obtained  by  [be 
study  of  electric  conduction  through  giaet.  The  inleipreli  ' 
of  (he  phenomena  of  gaseout  (woduciion  wu  rendered  poi 
by  the  knoirledge  previously  acrpiited  o(  conductioD  through 
liquids;  tbe  newer  subject  is  now  reichlnt  ■  position  whence 
it  can  repay  its  debt  to  the  older. 

f  III.)  that  tbe  negativi 
duction  are  mucb  more  mobile  than  the  corapondlng  posjtlv* 
icHv,  and  poueu  a  masi  of  about  tbe  one-thooundth  part  ol 
thatol  a  hydrogen  atom.  These  negative  ptrtldn  or  corpuKla 
seem  (o  be  the  ultimate  units  of  negative  etectridty,  and  may  be 
identified  with  tbe  elecltons  rcfinired  by  tbe  tbeoiie*  of  H.  A. 
Lorentiind  Sii.l- Larmor.  A  body  containing  an  eiceu  of  these 
particles  is  negatively  electtiScd,  and  is  positively  electrified  if 
it  has  inited  with  some  of  Its  normal  number.  An  deiltic 
current  consists  of  a  moving  stream  ol  electrons.  In  gases  the 
electrons  sometimes  travel  alone,  but  in  litjuids  they  are  always 


Mched  fnm  the 
in  be  manifested 


abanaeis  of  panert  which  appear  in  othn  physical  amT'chemlal 
publiuiionL  (W.  C.  D.  W.) 

BUCTROHAOHenn,  that  blanch  of  pbyslcal  science 
which  Is  concerned  with  the  inteiconneiion  oS  eiecttidty  and 
magnetism,  and  with  the  ptoductlon  of  magnetism  by  means  of 
•    ■  ■  ■   ■     dcviCHCalled  ' 


Hiili 


d  by  t) 


made  by  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (1777-1*51), 
lutural  philosophy  in  Copenhagen,  who  ditcovFied  fn  iSio  that 
a  *ire  uniting  the  poles  or  terminil  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile  has  the 
property  of  affecting  a  magnetic  needle'  (see  Eixctnan). 
'  In  the  Aimils  of  PhUompliy  for  November  iSil  !i  a  long  article 
eniitlfd  "  Elect roraagnctijin  ''  by  Oenird,  in  -hich  he  give,  a 
detailed  account  of  hi>  dricovery.     He  had  tiii  thoughb  lumed  to 

star  it  1  i^tiaum  wire  throiqh  which  a^t^nlc  current  'wa>  [ I 


Oented  carefully  aaartaiued  that  the  ni 


If  a  straight  wiie  through  which  an  electric  c 
placed  above  and  parallel  to  a  magnetic  cumpass  needle,  11  it 
found  that  if  ihe  current  is  flowing  in  the  tonducior  In  a  djrectioa 
from  south  to  north,  the  north  pole  of  the  necdla  under  the  con- 
ductor deviates  10  the  left  hand,  whereas  if  the  condnclor  is 
pbcedunderihe  needle,  the  nonfa  pole  deviates  to  therighl  band; 
if  the  conductor  is  doubled  b«ck  over  tbe  needle,  tbe  eCects  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  loop  are  added  logethnaod  tha  deflection  is 

Imspnt  yoxrief/  neifiainnr  in  tiic  aniiKlit  with  Iki  amtal,  Uul 
II,  lunii;  in  Ok  iiratim  tj  Ou  ^uilne  diJtkity,  xilk  year  {act 
Itwardi  Ol  mnpulu:  luallr;  Ikt  narlk  pdc  will  iIkk  daialt  It 
yma  lift  kani.  Tbe  deflection  <A  tbe  magnetic  needle  can  there- 
fore reveal  tbe  eidstence  of  an  elecliic  cuncot  in  a  nd^bourint 
circuit,  and  this  fact  was  soon  utiliied  In  tbe 

Immedisteiy  after  Oersted's  discovery  n 
D.  F.  J.  Arago  and  A.  M.  Ampbe  beffm  iovesCigatiaca  on  the 
subject  of  elcctiomagnetiim.  On  the  iSth  of  September  iSio, 
Ampere  read  a  paper  befone  tbe  Academy  of  Sdencea  in  hria, 
in  wbich  he  aiuHmnced  that  the  voltaic  pile  itself  afiected  a 
nugnetlc  needle  at  did  Ihe  uniting  win,  and  be  showed  that  tbe 
effects  is  both  cases  were  consistent  with  the  theory  thai  electric 
current  was  a  circulation  round  a  circuit,  and  equivaleal  in 
magnetic  effect  to  a  very  short  magnet  with  axis  pisixd  ai  right 
angle*  to  the  plane  of  Ihe  drcuit.  He  then  propounded  his 
brilliant  hypothesis  that  the  magneliialian  of  iron  was  due  to 
molecular  electric  currents.  This  suggested  to  Arago  that  wira 
wound  into  a  helii  cattying  electric  cnrrenE  should  magneciia 
a  steel  needle  {daced  in  tbe  interior.  In  the  Ann.  CUm.  {ig», 
<  5iP'94}.  Arago  published  a  paper  entitled  "  Eiptriences  relaliva 
1  I'ainiantation  du  fer  et  de  I'acier  par  I'acllon  du  couraU 
vollalque,"  announcing  that  the  wire  conveying  tbe  cunoit, 
even  though  of  copper,  could  magnetize  itcit  needles  placed 
acrossil, and  if  phingedintoiron&lhigt  it  attracted  them.     About 

W.  H.  WoUaston,  read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  rfith  irf 

November  iSkj  (reproduced  In  the  Anmli  tf  Pkileupky  for 

August  igir,p.eO,  "  On  the  Magnetic  Pbenomcna  prodoced  bjr 

Electricity,"  in  which  he  announced  bis  Independent  discovery 

of  tbe  same  fact.     With  a  brge  battery  of  100  pairs  of  ptataat 

(he  Royal  InsLitnijon,  be  found  in  October  iSio  that  the  uniting 

wire  became  strongly  magnetic  and  that  Iran  filings  clung  to  it; 

itee!  needles  phced  across  the  wire  were  permanently 

magnetized.     He  placed  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  wire  and 

Epiiakllng  iron  £lings  on  it  saw  that  they  arranged  Ihemselvu 

Inslraighllinesatrightangtestothewiro.     He  Uia  proved  that 

Leyden  jar  discliarges  could  produce  the  same  (fleets,    Ampira 

1  Arago  then  seem  to  have  eipcrimenled  together  and  magne- 

d  a  sleet  needle  wrapped  in  paper  which  was  enclosed  id  a 

cal  wire  conveying*  current.    All  these  facts  were  renderetl 

iUigible  when  It  was  seen  that  a  wire  when  conveying  an 

:tric  current  becomes  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  Geld.     It 

long  stmight  one,  tbe  lines  of  magnetic  force  are 

„  .  .  otce  are  endless 
oops  surrounding  and  linked  with  the  electric  circuit.  Since 
1  magnetic  pde  tends  to  move  along  a  line  of  magnetic  force  it 
■us  obvious  that  It  should  revolve  round  a  wire  conveying  a 
■urtent,  Toeihibit  this  fact  involved,  however,  much  ingenuity. 
It  was  first  Bccmnplisbed  by  Faraday  in  October  igii  (Eiptr. 
R».  il.  p.  117),  Sbice  the  action  is  reciprocal  a  current  free  to 
nove  tend)  to  revolve  round  a  magnetic  pole.  The  fact  is  most 
aaily  shown  by  a  amall  piece  of  apparatus  made  as  follows: 
In  a  glass  cylinder  (see  fig.  1)  like  a  lamp  chimney  are  fitted  iwtf 
irhs.  Through  the  bottom  one  Is  passed  the  north  end  of  a  bar 
lagnet  which  projects  up  above  a  little  mercury  lying  in  the 
cork.    TbroDgb  the  top  cork  ia  passed  one  end  of  a  wilt  from  ■ 
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Fig.  t. 


iMittefy,  Bud  t  piece  of  wire  in  the  cylindtr  h  fleiihiy  coniiected 
to  it,  the  lower  end  of  this  last  piece  just  touching  the  mercury. 
When  a  current  is  passed  in  at  the  top  wire  and  out  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  bar  magnet,  the  loose  wire  tevolvea  round  the  magnet 
pole.  AU  text-books  on  physics  contain  in  their 
chapters  on  electromagnetism  full  accounts  of 
various  forms  of  this  eaperiment. 

In  1825  another  important  step  forward  was 
taken  when  William  Stuigpson  (1783-X850)  of 
London  produced  the  electromagneL  It  con- 
sisted of  a  horsesfaoe'shaped  bar  of  soft  iron, 
coated  with  varnish,  on  which  was  Inapped  a 
spiral  coil  of  bare  copper  wire,  the  tunu  not 
touching  each  other.  When  a  voksic  current 
was  passed  through  the  wire  the  iron  became  a 
powerful  magnet,  but  on  severing  the  con- 
nexion with  the  ^ttery,  the  soft  ir<m  lost 
immediately  nearly  all  its  magnetism.' 

At  that  date  Ohm  had  not  announced  his 
law  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  some  surprise  to  investigators  to  find  that 
Sturgeon's  electromagnet  could  not  be  operated 
at  a  distance  through  a  long  drcuit  of  wire 
with  such  good  results  as  when  close  to  the 
battery.  Peter  Barlow,  in  January  1825,  published  in  the 
Edinbwgh  PkUosophicd  Journal^  a  description  of  such  an 
experiment  made  with  a  view  of  applying  Sturgeon's  electro- 
magnet to  telegraphy,  with  results  which  were  unfavourable. 
Sturgeon's  experiments,  however,  stimulated  Joseph  Henry 
{q.t.)  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1831  he  gave  a  description 
of  a  method  of  winding  electromagnets  which  at  once  put  a  new 
facetipon  matters (Siliimam's Jowmalf  iSjr,  19,  p. 400).  Instead 
of  insulating  the  iron  core,  he  wrapped  the  copper  wire  round 
with  ulk  and  wound  in  numerous  turns  and  many  layers  upon 
the  iron  horseshoe  in  such  fashion  that  the  current  went  round 
the  iron  always  in  the  same  direction.  He  then  found  that  such 
an  electromagnet  wound  with  a  long  fine  wire,  if  worked  with  a 
battery  consbting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  in  series,  could  be 
operated  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  he  thus  produced  what 
were  called  at  that  time  intensity  ekdnmiagnetSf  and  which 
subsequently  rendered  the  electric  telegraph  a  possibility.  In 
fact,  Henry  established  in  1831,  in  Albany,  U.S.A.»  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph,  and  in  1835  at  Princeton  even  used  an 
earth  return,  tbmeby  antidpatlng  the  discovery  (1838)  of  C.  A. 
Stcinhell  (180X-1870)  of  Munich. 

Inventors  were  then  incited  to  construct  powerful  dcctTo- 
magnets  as  tested  by  the  weight  they  could  carry  from  their 
armatures.  Joseph  Henry  made  a  magnet  for  Yale  College, 
U.S.A.,  which  lifted  3000  lb  (SiUiman*s  Journal,  1831,  ao,  p.  401), 
and  one  for  Princeton  which  lifted  3000  with  a  very  small 
battery.  Amongst  others  J.  P.  Joule,  ever  memorable  for  his 
investigations  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  gave  much 
attention  about  1838-1840  to  the  construction  of  electromagnets 
and  succeeded  in  devising  some  forms  remarkable  for  their 
lifting  power.    One  form  was  constructed  by  cutting  a  thick 

soft  iron  tube  kmgitudioally 
into  two  equal  parts.  Insu< 
lated  copper  wire  was  then 
wound  longitudinally  over 
one  of  both  parts  (see  fig.  a) 
and  a  current  sent  through 
the  wire.  In  another  form 
Fig.  3.  two  iron  disks  with  teeth  at 

right  angles  to  the  disk  had 
insulated  wire  wound  zigzag  between  the  teeth;  when  a  current 
was  sent  through  the  wire,  the  teeth  were  so  magnetized  that 
they  were  alternately  N.  and  S.  poles.  If  two  such  similar  disks 
were  placed  with  teeth  of  opposite  polarity  in  contaa,  a  very 
large  force  was  required  to  detach  them,  and  with  a  magnet  and 

>  See  TVanf.  SceMth  1825.  ^,  p.38.  In  which  a  figure  of  Sturgeon's 
electromagnet  b  given  as  well  as  of  other  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
which  the  Society  granted  him  a  premium  and  a  silver  medal* 


armature  weighing  fai  all  f  t-57S  lb  Joule  foond  that  a  weight 
of  17x8  was  supported.  Joule's  papers  on  this  subject  will  bd 
found  in  his  CcUecUi  fapen  published  by  the  Physical  Society 
of  London,  and  in  SlMrfit9n*$  Anmalt  tf  BUdncUy,  i838"i84i| 
vols.  »-6. 

Tk€  IfagneHc  CircuU.—Tht  phenomena  presetted  by  the  electro^ 
magnet  are  interpreted  by  the  aid  of  the  notbn  of  the  magnetic 
circuit.  Let  us  consider  a  thin  circular  sectioned  ring  of  iron  wire 
wound  over  with  a  solenoid  or  spiral  of  insulated  copper  wire  through 
which  a  current  of  electridty  can  be  passed.  If  the  solenoid  or  wire 
windhigs  existed  alone,  a  current  having  a  strength  A  amperes 
passed  through  it  would  create  in  the  interior  of  the  solenoid  a 
magnetic  force  H,  nutnerically  equal  to  4#/io  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  windings  N  on  the  solenoid,  and  by  the  current  in  amperes 
A,  and  divided  by  the  mean  length  of  the  solenoid  /.or  H  -4VAN/10I. 
The  product  AN  u  called  the  '*  arapere>tunis  "  on  the  solenoid. 
The  product  H/  of  the  magnetk  force  H  and  the  length  /  of  the 
magnetic  circuit  is  called  the  **  magnetomotive  force  "  In  toe  magnetic 
drcuit,  and  from  the  above  formuu  it  is  seen  that  the  magnetomotive 
force  denoted  by  (M.M.F.)  is  equal  to  4*'  io("l'25  neariy)  times 
the  ampere-turns  (A.N.)  on  the  exciting  coil  or  solenoid.    Otherwise 


just  as  electromotive  force  E.M.F.  pioduoes  eloctrie  current  (A) 
the  electric  circuit,  and  as  by  Ohm's  law  (see  ELScraoKiNBTics)  the 
current  varies  as  the  E.M.F.  and  inversely  as  a  quality  of  the  dectric 
circuit  called  its  "  lenstance."  so  in  the  magnetic  arcuit  the  mag> 
netic  flux  varies  as  the  magnetomotive  force  and  inversely  as  a 

aoality  of  the  magnetic  drcuit  called  its  *'  reluctance."  The  great 
Iffefence  tietweeu  the  electric  circuit  and  the  magnetic  circuit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  electric  resistance  of  a  solid  or  liquid 
conduetor  is  independent  of  the  current  and  affected  only  by  the 
temperature,  the  magnetic  reluctance  varies  with  the  magnetic 
flux  and  cannot  be  defined  except  by  means  of  a  curve  which  shows 
its  value  for  different  flux  densities.  The  quotient  of  the  total 
magnetk  flux,  Z,  in  a  drcuit  by  the  cross  section.  S,  of  the  circuit  is 
called  the  mean  **  flux  density,"  and  the  reluctance  of  a  magnetic 
circuit  one  centimetre  long  and  one  square  centimetre  in  cross 
section  b  called  the  "  reluctivity  *'  of  the  material  The  relation 
between  reluctivity  />«i/m  maffnetk  force  H,  and  flux  density  B, 
b  defined  by  the  equation  H  -^B,  from  which  we  have  Hi^Z(plfS) « 
M.M.F.  acting  on  the  circuit.  Again,  since  the  ampcre-tums  (AN) 
on  the  circuit  are  equal  to  0-8  times  the  M.M.F.,  we  have  finally 
AN//  ■■0«8<Z/aiS).  This  cf)uation  tells  us  the  exdting  force  reckoned 
in  amoere^tums,  AN,  which  roust  be  put  on  the  ring  core  to  create 
a  total  magnetic  flux  Z  in  it,  the  rii^  core  having  a  mean  perimeter  i 
and  cross  section  S  and  reluctivity  />«"I/m  oonvMMMiding  to  a  flux 
density  Z/5,  Hence  before  we  can  make  use  of  the  equation  for 
practical  purposes  we  need  to  possess  a  curve  for  the  partkrular 
material  showing  us  the  value  of  the  reluctivity  corresponding  to 
various  valae«  of  the  possible  flux  density.  The  redpRMcal  of  p  ia 
usually  called  the  "  permeability  "  of  the  material  and  denoted  by  «u 
Carves  showing  the  relation  ofifp  and  Z  S  or  «i  and  B,  are  called 
'*  permeabilhv  curves."  For  air  and  all  other  non-magnetk  matter 
int  penneabiuty  has  the  same  value,  taken  arbitrarily  as  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  iron,  nickd  and  cobalt  the  permcalnlity  may 
in  some  cases  reach  a  value  of  2000  or  2500  for  a  value  of  B  *5000  m 
C.G.S.  measure  (see  Units,  Physical).  The  process  of  taking  these 
curves  consists  in  sending  a  current  of  known  strength  through  a 
solenoid  of  known  number  of  turns  wound  on  a  drcular  iron  riM  of 
known  dimensions,  and  observinf^  the  time-integral  of  the  secomuury 
current  produced  in  a  secondary  circuit  of  known  turns  and  re«stance 
R  wound  over  the  iron  core  N  times.  The  secondary  electromotive 
foree  is  by  Faraday's  law  (see  ELBCraoKiNETtcs)  equal  to  the  time 
rate  of  chance  of  the  total  flux,  or  E«>NtfZ/^.  But  by  Ohm's 
law  E^Kdqfft,  where  0  is  the  quantity  of  electricity  set  flowing  in 
the  secondary  circuit  by  a  change  dZ  in  the  co-linked  total  nux< 
Hence  if  tQ  represents  thb  total  quantity  of  electricity  set  flowing 
ia  the  secondary  drcuit  by  suddenly  reverring  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  flux  Z  ia  the  iron  core  we  must  have 

RQ-NZorZ-RQ/N. 

The  measurement  of  the  total  quantity  of  electricity -Q  can  be 

Sadc  by  means  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer  C^.v.),  and  the  resistance 
of  the  secondary  circuit  includes  that  of  the  coil  wound  on  the 
iron  core  and  the  galvanometer  as  well.  In  thb  manner  the  value 
of  the  total  flux  Z  and  therefore  of  Z/S<-B  or  the  flux  density,  can  be 
found  for  a  given  magnetizing  force  H,  and  this  last  Quantity  b 
determined  when  we  know  the  magnetizing  current  in  tne  solenoid 
and  its  turns  and  dimensions.  The  curve  which  delineates  the  reUtion 
of  H  and  B  b  called  the  magnetisation  curve  for  the  material  in 
question.    For  examples  of  these  curves  see  Maqnetisii. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  non-homogeneous  magnetic  circuit 
traversed  t)y  one  and  the  same  total  magnetic  flux  Z  b  that  the  sum 
of  all  the  magnetomotive  forces  acting  in  the  circuit  b  numerically 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  factor  o-8,  the  total  flux  In  the  circuit, 
•nd  the  sum  of  all  the  reluctances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit. 
If  then  the  drcuit  consists  of  materiab  of  different  permeability 
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•od  it  ia  desired  to  knowtiie  ampcfe>tunis  required  to  produce  a  gives 
total  of  flux  round  the  circuit,  we  have  to  calculate  from  the  magnet- 
ization curves  o(  the  material  of  each  part  the  necessary  magneto- 
motive forces  and  add  these  forces  tocher.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  thb  principle  to  the  predetermination  of  the  field  windinn  of 
dynamo  magnets  was  first  made  by  Drs  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson  (rkit. 
Trans.,  1886.  177.  P-  330.  ,    , 

We  may  illustrate  the  principles  of  this  predetermination  by  a 
rimplc  example.  Suppose  a  ring  of  iron  has  a  mean  diameter  of 
10  cms.  and  a  cross  section  of  a  sq.  cms.,  and  a  transverse  cut  on  air 

Kp  made  in  it  i  mm.  wide.  Let  us  inauire  the  aropere-tums  to 
put  upon  the  rinff  to  create  in  it  a  total  flux  of  24,000  CCS.  units. 
The  total  length  of  the  iron  part  of  the  circuit  is  (lOr— o*i)  cms., 
and  its  section  is  2  sq.  cms.,  and  the  flux  density  in  it  is  to  be  12,000. 
From  Table  II.  below  we  see  that  the  permeability  of  pure  iron 
corresponding  to  a  flux  density  of  1 2,000  is  2760.  Henoe  tlie  reluct- 
ance of  the  iron  circuits  is  equal  to 

lOy-O'l       220  /,/*#.       ,^ 
27S0X2 -p^-^-^  ""^*^ 

The  lenp^h  of  the  air  cap  b  O'l  cm.,  its  section  2  sq.  cms.,  and  Its 
permeability  is  unity,    neoce  the  reluctance  of  the 


air  gap  is 


o-i 
XX2' 


»— CCS.  unit. 


Accordingly  the  magnetomotive  force  in  ampere-tuma  required  to 
produce  the  required  flux  is  equal  to 

0^8(24.000)  (^+p^)  - 1070  nearly. 

It  follows  that  the  part  of  the  magnetomotive  force  required  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  narrow  air  gap  is  about  nine  times 
that  required  for  the  iron  alone. 

In  the  above  example  we  have  for  simplicity  assumed  that  the 
flux  in  passinff  across  the  air  gap  does  not  spread  out  at  all.  In 
dealing  with  electromagnet  design  in  dynamo  construction  we  have, 
however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  spreading  as  well  as  the 
leakase  of  flux  across  the  circuit  (see  Dynamo).  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  in  order  that  we  may  predict  the  effect  of  a  certain 
kind  of  iron  or  steel  when  used  as  the  core  of  an  electromagnet, 
we  must  be  provided  with  tables  or  curves  showing  the  reluctivity 
or  permeability  corresponding  to  various  flux  densities  or — mhica 
2omcs  to  the  same  thing— with  (B,  H)  curves  for  the  sample. 

Iron  and  Sted  for  EUdromagiKtic  tiachinery.—ln  connexion 
with  the  tcchniod  application  of  electromagnets  such  as  those 
used  in  the  field  magnets  of  dynamos  (9.9.),  the  testing  of  different 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  permeability  lus  therefore 
become  very  important.  Various  instruments  called  permea- 
meters  and  hysteresis  meters  bsve  been  designed  for  this  purpose, 
but  much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  means  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  and  test  ring  as  above  described.  The  "hysteresis" 
of  an  iron  or  steel  is  that  quality  of  it  in  virtue  of  which  energy 
is  dissipated  as  heat  when  the  magnetization  is  reversed  or 
carried  through  a  cyde  (see  Maonetisic),  and  it  is  generally 
measured  either  in  ergs  per  cubic  centimetre  of  metal  per  cycle 
of  magnetiaation,  or  in  watts  per  0>  per  50  or  100  cycles 
per  second  at  or  corre^x>nding  to  a  certain  maximum  flux 
density,  say  2500  or  600  C.G.S.  units.  For  the  details  of  various 
forms  of  permeameter  and  hysteresis  meter  technical  books 
must  be  consulted.* 

An  immense  number  of  observations  have  been  carried  out 
on  the  magnetic  permeability  of  different  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel,  and  in  the  following  tables  ari  given  some  typical  results, 
mostly  from  experiments  made  by  J.  A.  Ewing  (see  Proc.  Inst. 
C.E.f  1896,  126,  p.  185)  in  which  the  ballistic  method  was 
employed  to  determine  the  flux  density  corresponding  to  various 
magnetizing  forces  acting  upon  samples  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
form  of  rings. 

The  figures  undo'lieading  I.  are  values  given  ina  paper  byA.W.S. 
Pocklington  and  F.  Lydair(Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1892-I893.  52.  pp.  164 
and  228)  as  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
iron  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  by  Colonel  Dyer,  of  the 
Elswick  Works.  The  substances  other  than  ifon  in  this  sample 
were  stated  to  be:  carbon,  trace;  silicon,  trace;  phosphorus, 
none  I  sulphur,  0-013%;  manganese,  01%.  The  Other  five 
specimens,  11.  to  VI.,  are  samples  of  commercial  iron  or  steel.  No. 
II.  IS  a  sample  of  Low  Moor  bar  Iron  forged  into  a  ring,  annealed  and 
turned.    No.  III.  is  a  steel  forging  furnished  by  Mr  R.  Jenkins  as  a 

«S«  S.  P.  ThompMn,  JA*  Bwiro«a^  (Undon,  1891);  J.  A. 
Ffeminff,  A  Handltookfor  lit  Bectncal  Laboratory  and  Testing  Room, 
r>'-  « .3f  n<l^»  1903) ;  J.  A.  Ewina.  Magnetic  Indmtion  in  Iron  and 
oiker  Metals  (London,  1903,  3rd  ed). 


sample  of  forged  ingot-metal  for  dynamo  roagncta.    No.IV.isai 

casting  for  dynamo  magnets,  unforged,  made  by  Messrs  Edgar  ADcn 
ft  Company  by  a  special  pneumatic  process  under  the  patents  of 
Mr  A.  Tropenas.    No.  V.  b  also  an  unforged  steel  casting  for  dynamo 

Tablb  L— Magnetic  FInx  Density  corresponding  to  varions  Manet- 
ieing  Forces  in  the  case  of  certain  Samples  of  Irom  and  Steti 
(£m»f ). 


Magnetia- 

ingTorce 

HTC.G.S. 

Units). 

Magnetic  Flux  Density  B  (C.G.S.  Units). 

5 

10 

U 

ao 

30 
40 

90 
100 

I. 

12,700 
14.980 
15.800 
16,300 
16,950 
17.350 

• 

•  • 
• 

a  t 

•  • 

n. 
10,900 
13,120 
14,010 
14.580 
1S.S80 

16,060 

16.600 
17.000 
17.200 

in. 

12J00 

14.9*0 

15.800 
16,280 
16,810 

17.190 
17,500 
17.750 
17.970 
18,180 

i8!6oo 

IV. 

4.700 
12,250 
14.000 
15.050 
16,200 
16,800 
17.140 
17.450 
17.750 
18,040 
18,230 
18.420 

V. 

9.600 
13.050 
14.600 
15.310 
16,000 
16,510 
16.900 
17.180 
17.400 
17.620 
17.830 

18,030 

VI. 
iOb90O 
I3.3»> 
14.350 

iMso 
16^80 
16,780 
17.000 
17.200 
17.400 
17.600 

magnets,  made  by  Messrs  Samuel  Osborne  ft  Company  by  the 
Siemens  process.  No.  VI.  is  also  an  unfotged  steel  casting  for 
dynamo  magnets,  naade  by  Messrs  Fried.  Krupp,  of  Essen. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  and  the  description  of  the  materials 
that  the  steel  fofrinK*  and  castings  have  a  remarlmbly  high  perme- 
ability under  aaall  magnetizittg  force. 

Table  n.  shows  the  magnetic  quah'tics  of  some  of  these 
materials  as  found  by  Ewing  when  tested  with  small  magnetizing 
forces. 

Tablb  II.—MsgiMfftr  PermedMliij  of  SnmfUt  eflram  and  Slod 

Weak  Magiietmng  Forces^ 


Magnetic  Flux 
Density  B. 
(C.G.S.  UniU). 


2,000 

4.000 
0,000 

8,000 
10.000 

13.000 


I. 

Pure  Iron. 


H  M 

o-qo  2220 

■•so  2850 

I '85  3240 

2-30  3480 

3' 10  3220 

4*40  2760 


in. 

Steel  Forcing. 


H 

1*38 
1*91 
2-38 

3*62 
4-80 


M 
1450 
8O9O 
2520 

S740 
2760 
2500 


VL 

Steel  Caatii«. 


H 

X'f8 
1-66 
2*15 
2*83 
•05 
65 


i 


M 
1690 

»4io 
9790 
aB30 

2470 
1810 


The  numbers  I.,  III.  and  VI.  in  the  above  table  refer  to  the  stmpira 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Table  I. 

It  is  a  rema^able  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  low  carbon 
steel  (commonly  called  mOd  steel)  have  a  hii^er  permeability 
than  even  annealed  Swedish  wrought  iron  under  large  magnetiz- 
ing forces.  The  term  sted,  however,  here  used  has  reference 
rather  to  the  mode  of  production  than  the  final  chemical  nature 
of  the  material.  In  some  of  the  mild-steel  castings  used  for 
dynamo  electromagnets  it  appears  that  the  total  foreign'matter, 
including  carbon,  manganese  and  silicon,  is  not  more  than  0.3% 
of  the  whole,  the  material  being  99.7  %  pure  iron.  This  valuable 
magnetic  property  of  steel  capable  of  being  cast  is,  however, 
of  great  utility  in  modem  dynamo  building,  as  it  enables  field 
magnets  of  very  high  permeability  to  be  constructed,  which  can 
be  fashioned  into  shape  by  casting  instead  of  being  built  up  as 
formerly  out  of  masses  of  forged  wrought  iron.  The  corves  in 
fi«.  3  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  flux  density  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  the  magnetization  curve  of  this  mild  cast  sted 
crosses  that  of  Swedish  wrought  iron,  and  enables  us  to  obtain  a 
higher  flux  density  corresponding  to  a  given  magnetizing  force 
with  the  sted  than  with  the  iron. 

From  the  same  paper  by  Ewing  we  extract  a  number  of  results 
relating  to  permeabibHy  tests  of  thin  sheet  iron  and  sheet  sted, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  construction  of  dynamo  armatures  and 
transformer  cores. 

No. VII.  is  a  spedmen  of  good  transforroer-plate,  o«3pi  miUimetxi 
thick,  rolled  from  Swedish  iron  by  Messrs  Sankey  of  Bilston.  No. 
VIII.  Is  a  speciinen  of  specially  thin  transformer-plate  rolled  from 
scrap  irook   No.  IX.  Is  a  spedmen  of  transformer-plaCB  rolled  from 


d  the  kIr  vWcfi  vii  nid  by 

I "  liRl(Ebiii "  lnni(i>niHn.   lu 


ir  Bit.    nt  i>irc°rinj  No.  X,  wai 


Ta»«  m.-p^-wiiy  r«i.  </  r 
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^f™ 

sSii. 

IX. 

,™5.™„ 

3.0" 

9.O0O 

I+JOOO 

H        « 

O'Sl       UJO 

H        f 
108      911 

i-S  IS 

li  is 
K  is: 

P,  ;S 

si  li 

; 

■ill 

i 
i 

m   laso 

sji 

i'ii 
1  ■§ 
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pcmeabiUty  fi>II/K  hu  >  miiiRiiun  value  raiiMpondins  to  a 
ccnaia  Sax  dtniity.    The  tables  an  also  explaoatory  ol  tht  fact 
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generally  be  said  that  whilit  the  bell 
aled  Ijiw  Moor  or  Swedidi  iion,  is 
II  dciuitiei  than  steel  ct 


high  Qui  density. 
For  most  dcctro-tKhnical  purposes  (he  best  magnetic  results 
ate  given  by  the  employment  of  forged  ingot-iron.    This  mittiiil 

atlaintble  (lux  densities.  It  Is  slightly  superior  to  wrought  iron, 
and  it  only  becomes  tpferior  to  the  bighat  class  of  cast  sled 
when  ihe  flui  den^ly  is  pressed  above  18,000  C.G.S.  units  (see 
Gg.  5)-    ftif  flui  dnisitits  above  ij.oeo  the  forged  ingot-iron 


ha*  now  prach'call]r  tipliced  fttr  electric  enghieeiing  purpose* 
the  Low  Moor  or  Swedish  iron.  Owing  to  the  method  of  It* 
production,  <1  night  in  truth  be  called  a  sirft  steel  with  a  very 
small  percentage  of  combined  carborL  Tha  belt  desolptioD  it 
this  material  is  conveyed  by  the  German  term  "  Flusseisen,'' 
bui  its  nearest  British  etjuivalent  ia  "  higoi-iion."  Chemitaljy 
spcalung,  the  material  is  for  all  practical  purposes  veiy  nearly 
pure  iron.  The  same  may  be  laid  of  the  cast  stcets  now  much 
employed  lor  the  production  of  dynamo  msgoet  cores.  The 
cast  steel  which  is  in  demand  lor  this  purpose  has  a  alightly 
lower  permeabiliiy  than  the  ingot-iron  lot  low  tax  dCBBlie^ 
but  lor  Sux  densitiet  above  16,000  the  requited  result  may  b* 
more  cheaply  obtained  with  a  sieel  casting  IbaD  with  a  forgingi 
When  high  tensile  ilrcngth  is  required  in  addition  to  conaiderable 
magnetic  petmeability,  it  has  beoi  found  advantageous  to  employ 
a  Heel  coniaining  5%  ol  nickel.    The  lalied  sheet  iion  and  sbtet 

e^iedaliy  those  in  which  the  eidting  current  Is  u  iltemall'H 
current,  an,  generally  ipeaUng,  produced  from  Swedish  iita. 
Owing  to  tbe  mechanical  treatment  necessary  to  rednee  the 
toateiial  to  a  ibin  sheet,  the  pcmieabillty  at  low  Sua  j-niWif 
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to,  the  same  iron  and  steel  when  tested  in  buUc  For  most 
purposes,  however,  where  a  laminated  iron  magnet  core  is 
required,  the  flux  density  is  not  pressed  up  above  6000  units, 
and  it  is  then  mote  important  to  secure  small  hysteresis  loss  than 
high  permeability.  The  magnetic  permeability  of  cast  iron  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  wrought  or  ingot-iron,  or  the  mild  steels 
taken  at  the  same  flux  densities. 

The  following  Table  IV.  gives  the  flux  density  and  perme- 
ability of  A  typical  cast  iron  taken  by  J.  A.  Fleming  by  the 
ballistic  method  ^- 

Tablb  IWj-^Maputk  PtmeahUity  end  MaiHetiattiam  Cwn  tf 

Cast  Irom. 


H 

B 

M 

H 

B 

M 

H 

B 

n 

•19 

27 

139 

8*84 

4030 

456 

44-65 
56-57 

88*99 

8,071 

181 

•41 

62 

150 

io-6o 

^' 

r^ 

8.548 

151 

Ml 

206 

176 

12*33 

488^ 

9.097 

136 

2*53 

768 

303 

13-95 
15-61 
l8*2I 

5276 

378 

9,600 

108 

3-41 

1251 

367 

5829 

353 

106-35 

10,066 

!K 

4-45 
5-67 

1808 
2389 

4^7 

320 

120*60 

10,375 

^ 

2637 

6814 

258 

140-37 

10,725 

76 

7*i6 

3350 

468 

3654 

7580 

207 

15273 

10,985 

72 

The  metal  of  which  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  IV.  contained. 
2%  of  silicon,  2*85%  of  total  carbon,  and  0-5%  of  manganese. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  magnetizing  force  of  about  5  C.G.S.  units  is 
sufficient  to  impart  to  a  wrought-iron  ring  a  flux  density  of 
18,000  C.G.S.  units,  but  the  same  force  hardly  produces  more 
than  one-tenth  of  this  flux  density  in  cast  iron. 

The  testing  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  for  magnetic  hysteresis 
loss  has  developed  into  an  important  factory  process,  giving 
as  it  does  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  suitability  of  the  metal 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  transformers  and  cores  of  alter- 
nating-current electromagnets. 

In  Table  V.  are  given  the  results  of  hystere^  tests  by  Ewingon 
samples  of  commudal  sheet  iron  and  steeL  The  numbers  VII., 
VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  refer  to  the  same  samples  as  those  for  which 
permeability  results  axe  pven  in  Table  III. 


Tablb  Vll. —O^MnmHans  oh  tk«  Magmtk  HyOenHt  «$  Cast  I 


Loop. 


1. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


B(max.) 


1475 

^545 

3»65 

5972 
8930 


Ergs  per  cc. 
per  Cycle. 


Hysicresis  Loss. 

Watts  per  R>  per 
too  Cycles  per  see 


466 

1.288 

a.997 

7.397 

13.423 


•300 
•829 

1-934 
5765 
8658 


Tablb  V.-^Hystensis  Lost  tn  Transjcfmer-irom, 

Maxi. 

mtim 

Ergs  per  Cubic  Ceotimetre    ' 
per  Cycle. 

Watts  per  lb  at  a  Frequency 
of  100. 

•    Flux 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

Density 
B. 

Swedish 
Iron 

Forged 

Scrap- 

iroa 

Ingo^ 
ateel. 

Soft 

Iron 

Wife. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX 

X. 

2000 

240 

400 

215 

600 

o«i4i 

0-236 

0-137 

0*356 
0*630 

3000 

830 

790 

430 

1150 
1780 

0*306 

0-465 

0-253 

4000 

laao 

700 

0490 

0*730 

o*4ro 

i-050 

woo 

6000 

I190 
1600 

1710 
2260 

1000 
1350 

2640 
3360 

0-700 
0*940 

I-OIO 

1-330 

o»590 
0*790 

1*550 
1-980 

9000 

ao20 

2940 

1730 

4300 

1*300 

1-730 

I-030 

a-530 

2510 
3050 

3710 
4560 

2150 
2630 

9300 
6380 

■  •aSo 
l*8oo 

2*l80 
2 -680 

1-270 
1540 

3*130 

3-750 

In  Table  VI.  are  given  the  results  of  a  magnetic  test  of 
some  exceedingly  good  transformer-sheet  rolled  from  Swedish 
iron. 

Tablb  V\.—Byst€ns%s  Loss  in  Strip  of  Transfornur-plaU  rotUi 

Swedish  Iron. 


Maximum  Flux 

Ergs  per  Cubic  Centimetre 

Watts  per  lb  at  a 

Density  B. 

per  Cycle. 

Frequency  of  too. 

3000 

220 

0-139 

3000 
4000 

i;^ 

0*242 
0.376 

5000 
6000 

910 

1300 

0*535 

0*710 
0-890 
I-I30 

7000 
8000 

1520 
1900. 

9000 

2310 

1-360 

In  Table  VII.  are  given  some  values  obtained  by  Fleming  for 
the  hysteresis  loss  in  the  sample  of  cast  iron,  the  penneability  test 
of  which  is  recorded  in  Table  IV. 


For  most  praaical  purposes  the  constructor  of  electromagnetic 
machinery  requires  his  iron  or  steel  to  have  some  one  of  the  follow- 
ing charactertttics.  If  for  dynamo  or  magnet  making,  it  should 
have  the  highest  possible  permeability  at  a  flux  density  corre- 
sponding to  practically  maximum  magnetization.  If  for  trans- 
former or  alteroating-^current  magnet  building,  it  ahoiild  have 
the  smallest  possible  hysteresis  loss  at  a  maximum  flux  density 
of  2500  C.G.S.  units  during  the  cycle.  If  required  for  permanent 
magnet  making,  it  should  have  the  highest  possible  coerdvity 
combined  with  a  high  retentivity.  Manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  are  now  able  to  meet  thes^  demands  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  the  commercial  production  of  material  of  a  quality 
which  at  one  time  would  have  been  considered  a  scientific 
curiosity. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  iron  and  steel  for  the  first  purpose  by 
naming  the  minimum  penneability  it  should  possess  corre- 
sponding to  a  flux  density  of  18,000  C.G.S.  units;  for  the  second, 
by  stating  the  hysteresis  loss  in  watts  per  lb  per  zoo  cydcs 
per  second,  corresponding  to  a  maximum  flux  density  of  3500 
C.G.S.  uniu  during  the  cycle;  and  lor  the  third,  by  mentioning 
the  coercive  force  required  to  reduce  to  aero  magnetisation  a 
sample  of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  long  bar  magnetixed  to  a 
stated  magnetization.  In  the  cydlcal  reversal  oi  magnetization 
of  iron  we  have  two  modes  to  consider.  In  the  first  case,  whidi  is 
that  of  the  core  of  the  alternating  transformer,  the  magnetic 
I  force  passes  throu^  a  cycle  of  values,  the  iron  remaining 

stationazy,  and  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  being  always  the  same. 
In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  dynamo 
armature  core,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  in  the  iron  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  at  the  same  time 
undergoing  a  change  in  magajtnde. 

It  has  been  shown  by  F.  G.  Baily 
{Prac,  Ray,  Sec,,  S896)  that  if  a  mas 
oi  laminated  iron  n  rotating  in  a 
magnetic  field  which  remains  constant 
in  direction  and  magnitude  in  any 
one  experiment,  the  liysteresis  loa 
rises  to  a  maximnm  as  the  magni- 
tude of  the  flux  density  in  the  iron  is 
increased  and  then  falls  away  again  to 
nearly  xero  value.  These  observations  have  been  oonfirmed 
by  other  observers.  The  question  has  been  much  debated 
whether  the  values  of  the  hysteresis  loss  obtained  by  these 
two  different  methods  are  identical  for  magnetic  cydes  in  which 
the  flux  density  reaches  the  same  maximum  value.  This  question 
is  also  connected  with  another  one, namely,  whether thehysteresis 
loss  per  C3fcle  is  or  is  not  a  function  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
cyde  is  traversed.  Early  experiments  by  C.  P.  Stdnmeta  and 
others  seemed  to  show  that  there  was  a  difference  between  slow- 
speed  and  high-speed  hysteresis  cydes,  but  later  experiments 
by  J.  Hopkinson  and  by  A.  Tanaluidat^,  though  not  absolutdy 
exhaustive,  tend  to  prove  that  up  to  400  cydes  per  second  the 
hysteresis  loss  per  cyde  Is  pmctically  unchanged. 

Experiments  made  in  1896  by  R.  Beattie  and  R.  C.  Clinker  on 
magnetic  hysteresis  in  rotating  fidds  were  partly  directed  to 
determine  whether  the  hysteresis  loss  at  moderate  flux  densities, 
such  as  are  employed  in  transformer  work,  was  the  same  aa  that 
found  by  measurements  made  with  altemating-eurrent  fidds 
on  the  same  iron -and  sted  spedaans  (see  Tke  Bktlrickm^  i8o6. 
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IT.P-Tij)'  Ttt It t ipwtmiDli ihgwd [httovBt modttml e raagtm 
of  inducliou,  luchunuy  be  opFCIcd  in  dccUo-lKhiiicit  woik, 
Ibe  hysiemu  lot*  pa  cycle  pci  cubic  ccntimclic  wu  pncIiciUy 
(he  ume  when  ibe  inui  wu  tEMed  in  ui  iltenuiing  field  wilb  b 
peiiodidti'  ot  loo,  ibe  BeM  remining  conslut  in  diiKtian, 
>od  wliea  tbe  iron  m*  teMed  in  >  lotiting  5eld  (ivint  the  uae 

With  lapect  to  the  variktlan  of  bystecatis  !□»  in  niagnclic 
cydei  having  dlSereDt  muinum  value*  lor  Ibe  0ui  density, 
Steinmeti  found  that  the  byMerab  lou  (W).  *i  inauured  by 
the  mra.  oE  the  ccmpk<e  (B,  H)  cycle  end  enpnned  in  ergt  per 
centimetn-cube  per  cycle,  VBiiei  proportionately  to  a  ctuulant 
oiled  the  hyilcrrlU  coiulani,  and  to  the  i-Atb  power  of  the 
Buiimum  flux  deniily  (S),  or  W-«  B">.' 

Tlie  hyMeietie  comtuU  (i|)  for  miou)  iiiiidi  of  inm  and  Red 
aie  given  b  tbi  table  below: — 

HetaL  Hyittietic  Caaitaat. 


Sidnn 


Wictly  (r 


.    -oojit 

■for 


,      ,  nnpirical  rule 

lor  obtainioB  a^qmiiniiteiy  Ibe  hyuerciis  ton  at  any  one 
maiiniunt  flui  density  and  knowing  it  at  another,  pnivided 
thae  values  fall  within  a  range  varying  say  Irom  i  to  gooo 
CCS.  units.    (See  Macneh&h.) 

Tbe  sticdini  maiiEiuin  flui  density  which  is  adopted  In 
dectro-technical  woik  ii  ijoo,  hence  in  the  constnictios  at  the 
eatei  of  alternating-current  elecinrnagnets  and  tranalocmen 
inn  hM  to  be  employed  having  a  known  hyiteietlc  coostul 
It  Ibettudaidflui  dennty.  It  is  generally  eipnoed  by  itaUnf 
the  tiumber  of  watli  per  tb  of  metal  wblch  would  be  diuipaled 
for  t  frequency  of  too  cycles,  and  a  marinmin  flux  density 
(B  max.)  during  the  cycle  of  1500.  la  the  cue  of  good  inm  01 
Reel  foi  traniformei-cae  making,  it  ibouM  not  eiiceed  I'lj  watt 
pel  tb  per  100  cyclo  per  3500  B  tmaiimum  vahie). 

It  has  been  found  that  if  the  sheet  iron  employed  for  cores 
of  alternating  electromagnets  or  tiansfonnen  is  heated  to  a 
tempeiatwe  somewhere  in  the  ndghbourbood  of  soc^  C  the 
hysleresb  loss  b  very  giestly  increased.  It  was  noticed  in  iSg* 
hy  G.  W.  Pancidge  that  ■Itemating-cucicnrtransfonBBn  which 
had  been  m  ute  sooe  time  bad  a  very  considerably  augmented 
cote  lota  when  compared  with  tbeii  initial  condition.  Ol  T. 
CUtbyandW.M.  MordeylBiSqssfaowedthatthisaDgnienUtloa 
in  hyuercsis  loss  in  iron  was  due  to  healing.  H.  F.  Fushall 
inveUigaled  tbe  eSect  up  to  moderate  temperalons,  such  u 
t4o*  C,  and  an  extensive  serin  of  enpetiiDeBti  wu  made  in 
it9S  by  S.  S.  Boget  (Fr«.  Soy.  Sac.,  ligi.  6j,  p.  >i8,  and  &*, 
p.  150J.    Rogft  found  that  Ixiow  40°  C  a  rise  in  temperature 

but  if  it  ii  heated  10  bctneen  40°  C.  and  Ijj°  C.  the  hyReresis 
)0M  increases  continuously  with  time,  and  this  inoease  is  now 
called  "  ageing  "  ol  the  iron.  It  proceed!  more  aktwly  aa  the 
tempeiatun  is  higher     If  beated  la  above  t  j;°  C,  the  hyMereaii 


Certain  specimens  beated  to  iie°  C.  were  found 

o  have  their 

byttereais  loss  doubled  io  a  few  days.    TTieeflect 

to  a  maximum  at  about  iSo°  Cot  100°  C    Uert 

lapse  of  lime 

does  not  remove  the  inoease,  but  il  the  iron  is  n 

snnealedtfae 

n  is  beated 

to.  a  higher  tcmpetatuie,  icy  between  300°  C 

and  ;oo°  C, 

Rsget  found  the  initial  rise  of  hyateroiis  happens 

more  quickly. 

hut  that  tbe  mcUl  soon  sctlles  down  into  a  state 

in  which  the 

hysteresis  loss  ha*  a  small  but  still  augmented  ci 

nstant  vahie. 

The  augmentation  ia  value,  howevei.beoomea  mo 

obtainable  which  do  not  age  in  this  manner,  but  these  n<m-atdni 

jxlhyataeais 

values  u  Ibe  "  Swedish  Inm,"  commonly  considBHl  ba(  (or 
tbe  cores  ol  tiansformen  and  altenuting-curnnt  magnets. 

Tbe  following  coDcluuoiu  have  been  reached  In  the  matter: — 
(i)  Iron  and  mild  steel  in  the  annealed  slate  are  more  liable  to 
change  their  h)«erc*ii  vahie  by  heating  tbaii  when  in  the 
harder  condition;  (i)  all  changf*  aie  lemoved  by  re-annealing; 
(3)  the  changes  thus  produced  by  heating  affect  not  only  the 
amount  of  the  hystereaii  ioat,  tiut  alio  (be  locm  of  the  lowet  patt 
of  the  (B  JIJ  curve. 

Farmi  0/  fifccfrffmapie*,— The  fonn  lAich  an  electtomagnel 
must  take  will  greatly  depend  upon  tbe  purpote*  for  which  il  i* 
to  be  used.  A  design  or  form  of  electromagnet  which  will  ho 
very  suitable  for  some  purpoaca  will  be  useless  for  others. 
SuKKMing  it  is  desind  to  make  an  electromagnet  whldi  shall 
be  capable  of  nndergolng  very  rapid  changes  of  itrengtb,  it 
must  have  such  a  form  that  tfie  coerdvtiy  of  the  material  i* 
overcome  by  a  seU^dcmagBetizing  force-  This  can  be  achieved 
by  maklDg  ibe  magnet  In  the  form  of  a  abort  and  stout  bar  rather 
than  a  long  thhi  one.  II  hss  already  been  explained  thai  tbe 
ends  oe  poles  of  a  polar  magnet  exert  a  demagnetiiing  power 
•poo  tbe  mai*  tl  (ha  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  bar.  If  then 
■'--  -' haa  the  bum  ol  a  long  thin  bar,  tbe  length  of 


ehichh 


of  Ihe  bar,  and  tbe  denugnctiling 
aciisa  will  be  very  feeble;  such  a  long  thin  electromagnet, 
although  made  ol  voy  uft  lion,  ittafna  a  considerable  amount 
^  magnetism  after  tbe  magnetliing  force  is  withdrawn.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  thick  bar  very  quickly  demagnetiiet  Itself, 
bccauae  no  put  of  tbe  aetilit  fu  nmoved  fiom  the  aclieo  of  tb* 


Fig.  6.— Du  Bois'sl 
free  pole*.  Hence  when,  u  in  many  telegraphic  Inurumen 
piece  of  soil  inn,  called  an  attoature,  has  to  be  aiincted  11 
poles  (dahoneahoe-ahapeddectnlnagnel,  this  armature  sh 
be  prevented  from  quite  toudUng  the  polar  surfaces  of  tbe  ma| 
IE  a  soft  iron  mass  does  qnlle  touih  Ibe  poles,  then  it  comp 
the  magnetic  ciicuil  and  abolishes  Ibe  Iree  poles,  and  the  ma 
is  to  a  very  large  extent  deprived  of  Its  self-demagnetising  pc 
TUs  is  the  explanation  of  Ihe  well-known  lact  that  after  eic 
the  electromqnet  and  then  atoniing  the  cumnt,  it  slill  req 
a  good  pull  to  detach  Ibe  "  keeper  ";  but  when  once  the  ke 
has  been  detached,  tbe  magnetism  is  found  to  have  n 
excidlent  fonn  of  dectlomagnel  for  tbe 
of  very  powerful  helds  has  been  designed  by  H 
(Bg.  6). 
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dytumo  «i«i'M«—  Are  considered  in  the  urtlde  Dynamo,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  necestity  to  refer  particulariy  to  the  numerous 
different  shapes  and  types  employed  in  dectrotechnics. 

BnuoGRAFRY. — Fof  additioaal  information  on  the  above  subject 
the  reader  inay  be  referred  to  the  foUowing  works  and  original 


P»P*"J 


H.  du  Bois.  TU  MapuHc  Ciraut  in  Theory  and  Practice;  S.  P. 
Thompson,  7%e  Electromagnet;  J.  A.  Fleming,  Magnets  and  Electric 
Cnrrents;  J.  A.  Ewing,  Magn^  Indudion  in  Iron  and  other  Metals; 
y.  A.  Fleming,  "  The  Ferromagnetic  Properties  of  Iron  and  Steel," 


Magnetic  Data  of  Troa  and  Steel.  Proc  Insi.  Ci».  Eng.,  1896, 
is6,  p.  2ao;  J.  A.  Ewing,  "The  Molecular  Theory  of  Induced 
Magnetism."  Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.  iteo;  W.  M.  Mordey,  "^SkmChanges 
in  the  Permeability  of  Iron,"  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  57,  p.  234;  J.  A. 
Ewing,  "  Magnetism,"  James  Forrest  Lecture.  Proc.' Inst.  Cn.  Eng. 
138;  S.  P.  Thompson,  "  Electromagnetic  Mechanism,"  EJectrician, 
36,  pp.  338,  ste,  a9i3;  J.  A.  Ewing,  "  Expcrimenul  Researches  in 
Magnetism."  Phil.  Trans,,  1885,  part  ia.;  Ewing  and  Klaasen, 
"  Magnetic  Qualities  of  Iron,"  Proc  Roy,  Soc.,  1893.      (J*  A.  F.) 

ELBCTROMETAUilTROY.  The  present  article,  as  ezplamed 
ttnder  ELEcnocHBiasntY,  treats  only  of  those  processes  in 
which  electiidty  is  applied  to  the  production  of  chemical  re- 
actions or  molecular  changes  at  furnace  temperatures.  In 
many  of  these  the  application  of  heat  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  substances  used  into  the  liquid  state  for  the  purpose  of 
electrolysis,  aqueous  solutions  being  unsuitable.  Among  the 
earliest  experiments  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  were 
those  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  in  1807  (PkU.  Trans.,  z8o8, 
p.  x),  produced  the  aUcali  metals  by  passing  an  intense  cur- 
rent of  electricity  from  a  platinum  wire  to  a  pbtinum  dish, 
throu^  a  mass  of  fused  caustic  alkali.  The  action  was  started 
in  the  cold,  the  alkali  being  slightly  moistened  to  render  it  a 
conductor;  then,  as  the  current  passed,  heat  was  produced 
and  the  alkali  fused,  the  metal  being  deposited  in  the  liquid 
condition.  Later,  A.  Matthiesscn  {Quarterly  Joum.  Chan.  Soc. 
viii.  30)  obtained  potassium  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  mixture 
of  potassium  and  addum  chlorides  fused  over  a  lamp.  There 
are  here  foreshadowed  two  types  of  electrolsrtic  furnace-opera- 
tions: (a)  those  in  which  external  heating  maintains  the 
electrolyte  in  the  fused  condition,  and  {h)  those  in  which  a  current- 
density  is  applied  sufficiently  high  to  develop  the  heat  necessary 
to  effect  this  object  unaided.  Much  of  the  earlier  dectrometal- 
lurgical  work  was  done  with  furnaces  of  the  (a)  type,  while 
nearly  all  the  later  developments  have  been  with  those  of  dass 
(6).  There  is  a  third  class  of  operations,  exemplified  by  the 
manufacture  of  caldum  carbide,  in  which  electricity  is  employed 
soldy  as  a  heating  agent;  these  are  termed  deUrothirmal,  as 
distinguished  from  deUrUytic,  In  certain  dectrothermal 
processes  {:g.  caldum  carbide  production)  the  heat  from  the 
current  is  employed  in  raising  mixtures  of  substances  to  the 
temperature  at  which  a  desired  chemical  reaction  will  take 
place  between  them,  while  in  others  {e.g.  the  production  of 
graphite  from  coke  or  gas-carbon)  the  heat  is  applied  soldy  to 
the  production  of  molecular  or  physical  changes.  In  ordinary 
dectrolytic  work  only  the  continuous  current  may  of  course 
be  used,  but  in  dectrothermal  work  an  alternating  current  is 
equally  available. 

Bkctric  FunMctr.^Independently  of  the  question  of  the 
application  of  external  heating,  the  furnaces  used  in  electro- 
metalluisy  may  be  broadly  daisififd  into  (i.)  are  furnaces,  in 
which  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  are  is  utilised,  and  (ii.) 
resistance  and  incandescence  furnaces,  in  'which  the  heat  is 
generated  by  an  dectric  current  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  an  inferior  conductor. 

Excepting  such  experimental  arrangements  as  that  of  C.  M. 
Desprets  (C.  Jt.,  1&19, 39)  for  use  on  a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory, 
^1^  Pichou  in  France  and  J.  H.  Johnson  in  England 

iwrasws  APPc>ff  u^  1853,  to  have  introduced  the  earliest 
piactic^  fwm  of  furnace.  In  these  arrangements, 
which  were  similar  if  not  idenUcal,  the  furnace  charge  was 
crushed  to  a  fine  powder  and  passed  through  two  or  more  electric 
vcs  in  succcision.    When  used  for  ore  auidting,  the  reduced 


metal  and  the  accompanying  dag  were  to  be  caught,  after  leaving 
the  are  and  while  still  liquid,  in  a  hearth  fired  with  ordinary 
fueL  Although  this  primitive  furnace  could  be  made  to  act,  its 
effidency  was  low,  and  the  use  of  a  sepante  fire  was  disadvan- 
tageous. In  1 878  Sir  William  Siemens  patented  a  form  of  furnace  * 
which  is  the  type  of  a  very  large  number  of  those  designed  by 
later  inventors. 

In  the  best-known  form  a  plumbago  crucible  was  used  with  a 
hole  cut  in  the  bottom  to  receive  a  carbon  rod.  which  was  ground 
in  so  as  to  make  a  tisht  joint.  This  rod  was  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  dynamo  or  dectric  generator.  The  crndble 
was  fitted  with  a  cover  in  whtdi  were  two  noles;  one  at  the  side  to 
serve  at  once  as  sight-bole  and  charging  door,  the  other  in  the 
centre  to  allow  a  second  carbon  rod  to  pass  fredy  (without  touching) 
into  the  interior.  This  rod  was  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of 
the  generator,  and  was  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  balance-beam, 
while  from  the  other  end  of  the  beam  was  suspended  a  vertical  hollow 
iron  cylinder,  which  could  be  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wire  coil  or 
sokmotd  joined  as  a  shunt  across  the  two  carbon  rods  of  the  furnace. 
The  solenoid  was  above  the  iron  cylinder,  the  supporting  rod  of  which 
passed  through  it  as  a  core.  When  the  furnace  with  thw  wdl-known 
regulating  device  was  to  be  used,  say,  for  the  mdting  of  metals  or 
other  oooductors  of  dectridty,  the  fragments  of  metal  were  placed 
in  the  crucible  and  the  positive  electrode  was  brought  near  them. 
Immediately  the  current  passed  through  the  solecotd  it  caused  the 
iron  cylinder  to  rise;  and,  oy  means  of  its  supporting  rod,  forced  the 
end  of  the  balance  beam  upwards,  so  depressing  the  other  end  that 
the  negative  carbon  rod  was  forced  downwards  mto  contact  with  the 
metd  In  the  cnidble.  This  action  completed  the  f umace^arcuit, 
and  current  passed  freely  from  the  positive  carbon  through  the 
fragments  of  metal  to  the  negative  carlwn,  therd>y  redudns  the 
current  through  the  shunt.  At  once  the  attractive  force  of  the 
solenoid  on  the  iron  cylinder  was  automatically  reduced,  and  the 
falling  of  the  latter  caused  the  negative  carbon  to  rise,  starting  an 
arc  between  it  and  the  metal  in  the  crudble.  A  counterpoise  was 
placed  on  the  solenoid  end  of  the  balance  beam  to  act  against  the 
attraction  of  the  solenoid,  the  position  of  the  counterpoise  detmniii- 
ing  the  length  of  the  arc  in  the  crudble.  Any  change  in  the  resist- 
ance of  the  are,  dther  by  lengthening,  due  to  the  anking  of  the  charge 
in  the  crudble,  or  by  the  burning  of  the  carboA,  affected  the  pro- 
portion of  current  flowing  in  the  two  shunt  circuits,  and  so  altered 
the  position  of  the  iron  cylinder  in  the  sdenoid  that  the  length  of 
arc  was,  within  limits,  automatically  regulated.  Were  it  not  for  the 
use  of  some  such  device  the  arc  would  be  liable  to  constant  fluctuation 
and  to  frequent  extinction.  The  crucible  was  surrounded  with  a 
bad  conductor  of  beat  to  minimise  loss  by  radiation.  The  pontive 
carbon  was  in  some  cases  replaced  by  a  water-cooled  metal  tube,  or 
ferrule,  dosed,  of  course,  at  the  end  inserted  in  the  crucible.  Several 
modifications  were  proposed,  in  one  of  which,  intended  for  the  heating 
of  non-conductin|;  substances,  thedectrodes  were  passed  horisontaily 
through  perforations  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cnidble  walls,  and  the 
charge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible  was  heated  by  radiation. 

The  fomace  uae^by  Henri  Moissan  in  his  experiments  on 
reactions  at  high  temperatures,  on  the  fusion  and  voUtilizatiott 
of  refractory  materials,  and  on  the  formation  of  carbides,  siliddes 
and  borides  of  various  metals,  consisted,  in  its  dmplest  form, 
of  two  superposed  blocks  of  lime  or  of  limestone  with  a  central 
cavity  cut  in  the  lower  block, and  with  a  correqxmding  but  much 
shallower  inverted  cavity  in  the  upper  block,  which  thus  formed 
the  Ud  of  the  furnace.  Horiaontal  channels  were  cut  on  Of^xisite 
waUs,  through  which  the  carbon  poles  or  dectrodes  were  passed 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity.  Such  a  ftimace,  to  take  a 
current  of  4  H.P.  (say,  of  60  amperes 'and  50  volts),  measured 
externally  about  6  by  6  by  7  in.,  and  the  electrodes  were  about 
o*4  in.  in  diameter,  while  for  a  current  of  100  H.P.  (say,  of  746 
amperes  and  zoo  volts)  it  measured  about  14  by  is  by  14  in., 
and  the  dectrodes  were  about  x*5  in.  in  diameter.  In  the  latter 
case  the  cnidble,  which  was  placed  in  the  cavity  immediately 
beneath  the  arc,  was  about  3  fai.  in  diameter  (internally),  and 
about  3}  in.  in  hdght.  The  fact  that  energy  is  being  used  at 
so  high  a  rate  as  100  H.P.  on  so  small  a  charge  of  material 
suffidently  indicates  that  the  furnace  is  only  tused  for  experi- 
mental work,  or  for  the  fusion  of  metals  which,  like  tungsten 
or  chromium,  can  only  be  mdted  at  temperatures  attainable 
by  electrical  means.  Moissan  succeeded  in  fusing  about  |  lb  of 
dther  of  these  metals  in  5  or  6  minutes  in  a  furnace  similar  to 
that  last  described.  He  also  arranged  an  experimental  tube- 
furnace  by  passing  a  carbon  tube  horixontally  beneath  the  are 

*  Cf.  Siemens*s  account  of  the  use  of  this  furnace  for  eiq;)ertmentat 
purposes  in  RriUsh  AssociaHon  Report  for  1882. 
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te  tBe  cavity  of  tbe  Kme  blods.  When  piolonged  beating  is 
reqtiired  at  very  high  temperatures  it  is  found  necessary  to  line 
the  funiace-cavity  with  alternate  layers  of  magnesia  and  carbon, 
talcing  care  that  the  lamina  next  to  the  Kme  is  of  magnesia; 
if  this  were  not  done  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  carbon  crucible 
would  form  caldom  carbide  and  would  slag  down,  but  magnesia 
does  not  yield  a  carbide  in  this  way.  Chaplet  has  patented 
a  muffle  or  tube  furnace,  similar  in  principle,  for  use  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  a  number  of  electrodes  placed  above  and  below  the 
muffle^tube.  The  arc  fumacctf  now  widely  used  in  the  manu- 
faftuie  of  caldum  carbide  on  a  large  scale  are  chiefly  develop- 
ments of  the  Siemens  furnace.  But  whereas,  from  Its  construc- 
tion, the  Siemens  furnace  was  intermittent  in  operation, 
necessitating  stoppage  of  the  current  while  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  were  poured  out,  many  of  the  newer  forms  are  specially 
designed  either  to  minimize  the  time  required  in  effecting  the 
withdrawal  of  one  charge  and  the  introduction  of  the  next,  or 
to  ensure  absolute  continuity  of  action,  raw  material  being 
constantly  charged  in  at  the  top  and  the  finished  substance 
and  by-products  (slag,  &c.)  withdrawn  either  continuously  or 
at  intervab,  as  sufficient  quantity  shall  have  accumulated.  In 
the  King  furnace,  for  example,  the  crudble,  or  lowest  part  of  the 
furnace,  b  made  detachable,  so  that  when  full  it  may  be  removed 
and  an  empty  crucible  substituted.  In  the  United  States  a 
revolving  furnace  is  used  which  is  quite  continuous  in  action. 

The  class  of  furnaces  heated  by  electrically  incandescent 
materials  has  been  divided  by  Borchers  into  two  groups:  (i) 

those  in  which  the  substance  is  heated  by  contact 
^pj     with  a  substance  offering  a  high  resistance  to  the 

current  passing  through  it,  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 

substance  to  be  heated  itself  affords  the  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  current  whereby  electric  energy  is  converted 
into  heat.  Practically  the  first  of  these  furnaces  was  that  of 
Dcspreta,  in  which  the  mixture  to  be  heated  was  placed  in  a 
carbon  tube  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  a  current 
through  its  substance  from  end  to  end.  In  1880  W.  Borchers 
introduced  his  resistance-furnace,  which,  in  one  sense,  is  the 
converse  of  the  Despretx  apparatus.  A  thin  carbon  pencil, 
forming  a  bridge  between  t^o  stout  carbon  rods,  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  the  mixture  to  be  heated.  On  passing  a  current  through 
the  carbon  the  sma|l  rod  is  heated  to  incandescence,  and  imparts 
heat  to  the  surrounding  mass.  On  a  larger  scale  several  pencils 
are  used  to  make  the  connexions  between  carbon  blocks  which 
form  the  end  walls  of  the  furnace,  while  the  side  walls  are  of 
fire-brick  Uid  upon  one  another  irithout  mortar.  Many  of  the 
furnaces  now  in  constant  use  depend  mainly  od  this  principle, 
a  core  of  granular  carbon  fragments  stamped  together  in  the 
direct  line  between  the  electrodes,  as  in  Acbeson's  carborundum 
furnace,  being  substituted  for  the  carbon  pencils.  In  other 
cases  carbon  fragments  are  mixed  throughout  the  charge,  as 
in  E.H.  and  A.H.  Cowles's  zinc-smclting  retort.  In  practice,  in 
these  furnaces,  it  is  possible  for  small  local  arcs  to  be  temporarily 
set  up  by  the  shifting  of  the  charge,  and  these  would  contribute 
to  the  heating  of  the  mass.  In  the  remaining  class  of  furnace, 
in  which  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  charge  itself  is  utilized, 
are  the  continuous-current  furnaces,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
smelting  of  aluminium,  and  those  alternating-current  furnaces, 
(e.g.  for  the  production  of  caldum  carbide)  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  charge  is  first  actually  fused,  and  then  maintained  in  the 
molten  condition  by  the  current  passing  through  it,  while  the 
reaction  between  further  portions  of  the  charge  is  proceeding. 

For  ordinary  metallurgical  work  the  electric  furnace  requiring 
as  it  does  (excepting  where  waterfalls  or  other  cheap  sources 

of  power  are  available)  the  intervention  of  the  boiler 
U9t9amt    j^jjj  steam-engine,  or  of  the  gas  or  oil  engine,  with  a 


consequent  loss  of  energy,  has  not  usually  proved  so 
economical  as  an  ordinary  direct  fired  furnace.  But  in. 
some  cases  in  which  the  current  is  used  for  electrolysis  and  for 
the  producticHi  of  extremdy  high  temperatures,  for  which  the 
calorific  intensity  of  ordinary  fud  is  insuffident,  the  dectric 
furnace  isr  employed  with  advantage.  The  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace,  whether  of  the  arc  or  incandescence  type,  is 


practicaUy  limited  to  that  at  which  the  least  easily  vaporized 
material  available  for  electrodes  is  converted  into  vapour.  This 
material  is  carbon,  and  as  its  vaporizing  point  is  (estimated  at) 
over  jsoo**  C,  and  less  than  4000"  C,  the  temperature  of  the 
electric  furnace  cannot  rise  much  above  3500"  C.  (6330"  F.); 
but  H.  Moissan  showed  that  at  this  temperature  the  most  stable 
of  mineral  combinations  are  dissociated,  and  the  most  refractory 
elements  are  converted  into  vapour,  only  certain  borides,  silicides 
and  metallic  carbides  having  been  found  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  heat.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  electric  furnaces  shall  be 
run  at  these  high  temperatures;  obviously,  those  of  the  incan^ 
dcscence  or  resistance  type  may  be  worked  at  any  convenient 
temperature  below  the  maximum.  The  electric  furnace  has 
several  advantages  as  compared  with  some  of  the  ordinary  types 
of  furnace,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  heat  is  generated  from 
within  the  mass  of  material  operated  upon,  and  (unlike  the  blast- 
furnace, which  presents  the  same  advantage)  without  a  large 
volume  of  gaseous  products  of  combustion  and  atmospheric 
nitrogen  bdng  passed  thtough  it.  In  ordinary  reverberatory 
and  other  heating  fumaces.the  burning  fuel  is  without  the  mass, 
so  that  the  vessd  containing  the  charge,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  compensate  for  losses  by  radiation, 
convection  and  conduction.  This  advantage  is  eq>eciany 
observed  in  some  cases  in  which  the  charge  of  the  furnace  is 
liable  to  attack  the  containing  vessel  at  high  temperatures, 
as  it  is  often  possible  to  maintain  thi  outer  waUs  of  the  electric 
furnace  rebtivdy  tool,  and  even  to  keep  them  lined  with  a 
protecting  crust  of  unfused  charge.  Again,  the  construction 
of  electric  furnaces  may  often  be  exceedingly  crude  and  simple; 
in  the  carborundum  furnace,  for  example,  the  outer  walb  are 
of  loosely  piled  bricks,  and  in  one  type  of  furnace  the  charge  b 
simply  heaped  on  the  ground  around  the  carbon  resbtance  used 
for  heating,  without  containing-waUs  of  any  kind.  There  b, 
however,  one  (not  insuperable)  drawback  in  the  use  of  the  electric 
furnace  for  the  smelting  of  pure  mctab.  Ordinarily  carbon  is 
used  as  the  electrode  materbl,  but  when  carbon  comes  in  contact 
at  high  temperatures  with  any  metal  that  b  capable  of  forming 
a  carbide  a  certain  amount  of  combination  between  them  b  in- 
evitable, and  the  carbon  thus  introduced  impairs  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  ultimate  metallic  product.  Aluminium,  iron, 
platinum  and  many  other  metals  may  thus  take  up  so  much 
carbon  as  to  become  brittle  and  unforgeable.  It  is  for  thb  reason 
that  Siemens,  Borchers  and  others  substituted  a  hollow  water- 
cooled  metal  block  for  the  carbon  cathode  upon  which  the  melted 
metal  rests  while  in  the  furnace.  Liquid  metal  coming  in  contact 
with  Such  a  surface  forms  a  crust  of  soUdified  metal  over  it,  and 
this  crust  thickens  up  to  a  certain  point,  namely,  until  the  heat 
from  within  the  furnace  just  overbalances  that  lost  by  conduction 
through  the  solidified  crust  and  the  cathode  material  to  the  flow- 
ing water.  In  such  an  arrangement,  after  the  first  instant,  the 
melted  metal  in  the  furnace  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
cathode  material. 

EUctrolhermcl  Processes.— In  these  processes  the  electric 
current  b  used  soldy  to  generate  heat,  either  to  induce  chemical 
reactions  between  admixed  substances,  or  to  produce  a  physical 
(allotropic)  modification  of  a  given  substance.  Borchers  pre- 
dicted that,  at  the  high  temperatures  available  with  the  dectric 
furnace,  every  oxide  would  prove  to  be  redudble  by  the  action 
of  carbon,  and  thb  prediction  has  in  most  instances  been  justified. 
Alumina  and  lime,  for  example,  which  cannot  be  reduced  at 
ordinary  furnace  temperatures,  readily  give  up  their  oxygen 
to  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace^  and  then  combine  with  an 
excess  of  carbon  to  form  metallic  carbides.  In  1885  the  brothers 
Cowles  patented  a  process  for  the  electrothermal  reduction  of 
oxidized  ores  by  exposure  to  an  intense  current  of  electricity 
when  admixed  with  carbon  in  a  retort.  Later  in  that  year  they 
patented  a  process  for  the  reduction  of  aluminium  by  carbon, 
and  in  1886  an  electric  furnace  with  sliding  carbon  rods  passed 
through  the  end  walb  to  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  furnace. 
The  impossibility  of  working  with  just  sufiicient  carbon  to  reduce 
the  alumina,  without  using  any  excess  which  would  be  free  to 
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form  at  least  so  much  carbide  as  would  suffice,  when  diffused  i  For  further' inlormatioil  the  foaowing  books,  in  addition  to  thote 
f hrnuffh  the  metal  to  render  it  brittle  oracticallv  restricts  the  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article  ELECTROCHEMISTRY,  may  be 
tnrougu  tne  meiaj,  lo  rcnacr  »i  D"1"«.  ?!?    .^    ^  resincis  mo^    nonsuited;  Borchers,  Handbuck  <Ur  EUktrockemie;  Electric  Furnaces 

use  of  such  processes  to  the  production  of  alumimum  '  ^ 

alloys.     Aluminium  bronze  (aluminium  and  copper) 

and  ferro-aluminium   (aluminium  and  iron)   have 

been  made  in  this  way;  the  latter  is  the  more  satis- 
factory product,   because  a  certain  proportion  of  carbon  is 
expected  in  an  alloy  of  this  character,  as  in  ferromanganese  and 
cast  iron,  and  its  presence  is  not  objectionable.     The  furnace  is 
built  of  fire-brick,  and  may  measure  (internally)  5  ft.  in  length 
by  I  ft.  8  in.  in  width,  and  3  ft.  in  height.    Into  each  end  wall 
is  built  a  short  iron  tube  sloping  downwards  towards  the  centre, 
and  through  this  b  passed  a  bundle  of  five  3-in.  carbon  rods, 
bound  together  at  the  outer  end  by  being  cast  into  a  head  of 
cast  iron  for  use  with  iron  alloys,  or  of  cast  copper  for  aluminium 
bronze.    This  head  slides  freely  in  the  cast  iron  tubes,  and  is 
connected  by  a  copper  rod  with  one  of  the  terminals  of  the 
dynamo  supplying  the  current.    The  carbons  can  thus,  by  the 
application  of  suitable  mechanism,  be  withdrawn  from  or  plunged 
into  the  furnace  at  will.    In  starting  the  furnace,  the  bottom 
is  prepared  by  ramming  it  with  charcoal-powder  that  has  been 
soaked  in  milk  of  lime  and  dried,  so  that  each  particle  is  coated 
with  a  film  of  lime,  which  serves  to  reduce  the  loss  of  current 
by  conduction  through  the  lining  when  the  furnace  becomes 
hot.    A  sheet  iron  case  is  then  placed  within  the  furnace,  and 
the  space  between  it  and  the  walls  rammed  with  limed  charcoal ; 
the  interior  is  filled  with  fragments  of  the  iron  or  copper  to  be 
alloyed,  mixed  with  alumina  and  coarse  charcoal,  broken  pieces 
of  carbon  being  placed  in  position  to  connect  the  electrodes. 
The  iron  case  is  then  removed,  the  whole  is  covered  with  charcoal, 
and  a  cast  iron  cover  with  a  central  flue  is  placed  above  all. 
The  current,  either  continuous  or  alternating,  is  then  started, 
and  continued  for  about  i  to  i|  hours,  until  the  operation  is 
complete,  the  carbon  rods  being  gradually  withdrawn  as  the 
action  proceeds.    In  such  a  furnace  a  continuous  current,  for 
example,  of  3000  amperes,  at  50  to  60  volts,  may  be  used  at  first, 
increasing  to  5000  amperes  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  reduction 
is  not  due  to  electrolysis,  but  to  the  action  of  carbon  on  alumina, 
a  part  of  the  carbon  in  the  charge  being  consumed  and  evolved 
as  carbon  monoxide  gas,  which  bums  at  the  orifice  in  the  cover 
so  long  as  reduction  is  taking  place.    The  reduced  aluminium 
alloys  itself  immediately  with  the  fused  globules  of  metal  in 
its  midst,  and  as  the  charge  becomes  reduced  the  globules  of 
alloy  unite  until,  in  the  end,  they  are  run  out  of  the  tap-hole 
after  the  current  has  been  diverted  to  another  furnace.    It  was 
found  in  practice  (in  1889)  that  the  expenditure  of  energy  per 
pound  of  reduced  aluminium  was  about   33  H.P.-hours,  a 
number  considerably  in  excess  of  that  required  at  the  present 
time  for  the  production  of  pure  aluminium  by  the  electrolytic 
process  described  in  the  article  Aluminium.    Calcium  carbide, 
graphite  (^.v.),  phosphorus  (q.v.)  and  carborundum  (9.9.)  afc  now 
extensively  manufactured  by  the  operations  outlined  above. 

Electrolytic  Processes. — The  isolation  of  the  metals  sodium 
and  potassium  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1807  by  the  electrolysis 
of  the  fused  hydroxides  was  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of 
the  electric  current  to  the  extraction  of  metals.  This  pioneering 
work  showed  little  development  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century.  In  1852  magnesium  was  isolated  electrolytically 
by  R.  Bunsen,  and  this  process  subsequently  received  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Moissan  and  Borchers.  Two  years 
later  Bunsen  and  H.  £.  Sainte  Claire  Deville  working  indepen- 
dently obtained  aluminium  (q.v.)  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  ft  sed 
double  sodium  aluminium  chloride.  Since  that  date  other 
processes  have  been  devised  and  the  electrolytic  processes  have 
entirely  replaced  the  older  methods  of  reduction  with  sodium. 
Methods  have  also  been  discovered  for  the  electrolytic  manu- 
facture of  calcium  (q.v.),  which  have  had  the  effect  of  converting 
a  laboratory  curiosity,  into  a  product  of  commercial  importance. 
Barium  and  strontium  have  also  been  produced  by  electro- 
metallurgical  methods,  but  the  processes  have  only  a  laboratory 
interest  at  present.  Lead,  zinc  and  other  metals  have  also  been 
reduced  in  this  manner. 


(Eng.  trans,  by  H.  G.  Solomon.  1908) ;  Moissan,  The  Electrie  furnace 
H904):  J-  Placard,  Fours  iUctrifmes  (1905);  Les  Industries  iiectro- 
chtmtques  (1907).  <W.  G.  M.) 

BLBCTROMBTER,  an  instrument  for  measuring  difference 
of  potential,  which  operates  by  means  of  electrostatic  foite 
and  gives  the  measurement  either  in  arbitrary  or  in  absolute 
units  (see  Units,  Physical).  In  the  last  case  the  instrument 
Is  called  an  absolute  electrometer.  Lord  Kelvin  has  classified 
electrometers  into  (t)  Repulsion,  (1)  Attracted  disk,  and  (3) 
Symmetrical  electrometers  (see  W.  Thomson,  Brii.  Assoc.  Report, 
;867,  or  Reprinted  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  MagneiizatioM, 
p.  261). 

Repulsion  Electrometers, — ^The  simplest  form  of  repulsion 

electrometer  is  W.  Henley's  pith  ball  electrometer  (PhH,  Trans., 

i772i  63,  p.  359)  in  which  the  repulsion  of  a  straw  ending  in  a 

pith  ball  from  a  fixed  stem  is  indicated  on  a  graduated  arc  (see 

Electroscope).    A  double  pith  ball  repulsion  electrometer 

was  employed  by  T.  Cavallo  in  1777. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  sach  an  arrangement  is  hot  merely  an 
arbitrary  electrometer,  but  may  become  an  abaolnte  electrometer 
within  certain  rough  limita.  Let  two  spherical  pith  balls  of  radius  r 
and  weight  W,  covered  with  gold-leaf  so  as  to  be  conducting,  be 
suspended  by  parallel  silk  threads  of  length  /  so  as  just  to  touch  each 
other.  If  then  the  balls  are  both  cbarEed  to  a  potential  V  they  will 
Tepel  each  other,  and  the  threads  wul  stand  out  at  an  angle  2$, 
which  can  be  observed  on  a  protractor.  Since  the  electrical  repulsion 
of  the  ballsis  equal  toOV  4/*^sin  V  dynes,  where  C  -r  is  the  capacity 
of  cither  ball,  and  this  force  is  balanced  by  the  restoring  force  due 
to  their  weight,  Wf  dynes,  where  i  is  the  acceleration  oigiavity,  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  we  have 

„_a/tinJVWittan<r 
r 

as  an  expression  for  their  common  potential  V,  provided  that  the 
balls  are  small  and  their  disunce  su/fidently  great  not  aenaiUy  to 
disturb  the  uniformity  of  electric  charge  upon  them.  Observation  of 
0  with  measurement  of  the  value  of  /  and  r  reckoned  in  centimetres 
and  W  in  grammes  gives  us  the  potential  difference  of  the  t»lls  in 
absolute  CG.S.  or  electroetatk:  units.  The  g(^-leaf  electroscope 
invented  by  Abraham  Bennet  (sea  Elbctroscopb)  can  in  hke 
manner,  by  the  addition  of  a  scale  to  observe  the  divergence  of  the 
gold'lcaves,  be  made  a  repulsion  electrometer. 

Attracted  Disk  Electroineters^^A  form  of  attracted  disk 
absolute  electrometer  was  devised  by  A.  Volta.  It  consisted 
of  a  plane  conducting  plate  forming  one  pan  of  a  balance  which 
was  suspended  over  another  insulated  plate  which  could  be 
electrified.  The  attraction  between  the  two  plates  was  balanced 
by  a  weight  pot  in 
the  opposite  pan. 
A  similar  electric 
balance  was  subse- 
quently devised  by 
SirW.Snow-Harris,* 
one  of  whose  instru- 
ments is  shown  in 
fig.  z.  C  is  an  in- 
sulated  disk  over 
which  is  xaspeaded 
another  disk  at- 
tached to  the  arm 
of  a  boLince.  A 
weight  is  put  in  the 
opposite  scale  pan 
and  a  measured 
charge  of  electricity 
is  given  to  the  disk 
C  just  sufficient  to 
tipoverthebalaace. 


Fig.  I.— Snow-Harris's  Disk  Electrometer. 

Snow-Harris  found  that  this  charge  varied  as  the  square  root 
of   the   weight  in   the  opposite  pan,  thus  showing  that  the 

*  It  is  probable  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind  had  been  made  as 
far  back  as  1746  by  Daniel  Cralath,  of  Danzig,  who  has  some  claims 
to  have  suggested  the  word  "  dectrometer  '^  in  connexion  with  it. 
See  P^rkBcnia^aun,TkeInteUeauai  Rite  in  Electricity  {Loodon,  189$)* 
p.  54a. 
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diaemce  of  pneaiial  made  Imimn  C  and  H  H,  the  monbJF 
aiuminiuB  trap  door  F  Bill  \x  attracinl  by  the  fixed  plate  G. 
Matter*  are  lo  arranged  by  Divinva  lorvon  to  ihe  wire  carr^'imf  the 

pDsilioa.  which  il  obierved  by  meam  of  a  imall  Lena.     The  plate  C 

•crew.  Ib  udni  the  iaatramenl  the  conductor,  whoec  potential  ii 
to  be  tested,  b  connected  to  the  plate  C.  Let  this  wtcnlidl  bt 
denoled  by  V.  and  let  t  be  (be  potential  of  the  piard  plate  and  the 
aiuminium  Sap.  Thn  lail  potential  it  mainuined  conuinl  by 
riard  pUieand  Itap  beiaE  part  of  Iheinterior  coalinicf  a  chantrd 
Leydcn  jar.  Since  the  dittribution  of  electricity  maybe  conidered 
to  be  conauni  over  ibe  wiface  Sof  the  allncicd  duk.  the  mechaaical 
I«c«/eail  iaiivcB  by  the  expreaaion.' 
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platea.    Tba  oiigioal  inventor  of  thia  yiq  S. 

inalrument  waa  T.  G.  B.  Behrens  (CiJ». 

A<in.,  1806,  13),  but  il  generally  bean  the  name  ol  J.  C.  P. 

von  Bohnenbeiger.whoiiiBhlly  modified  ill  totm.    G.T.Fechnei 

introduced  the  important  improvement  of  viing  only  one  pile, 

which  be  cemoved  from  tbe  immediate  ndghbouthood  ol  the 

.uspended  leal.     W.  G.  Hankd  itiU  further  improved  the  dry 

plat  ei.  and  lubiiiiuied  a  galvanic  battery  with  a  large  number  ol 
cells  (or  the  dry  pile,  and  aUoemployedadivided  Kile  lo  meaiure 
the  movementi  of  the  gold-leaf  (Pou-  ■<"»■,  "SsB,  loj).  H  the 
gold-lcal  ia  uselectrified,  il  ib  nol  acted  upon  by  the  two  pUtcl 
placed  at  equal  diitanceaon  dtheriideof  it,  but  if  ill  poUntial 
i>  raited  or  lowend  it  ii  atttacled  by  one  disk  and  repelled  by 
the  other,  and  Ibe  diiplacement  becomca  a  monut  ol  iU 
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ded 

FiC.   6.— Kdvin'i  Quadiapl  Ekctm- 
By  gfving  a   charge   to 

this  Leydcn  jar  the  needle  can  thus  be  naioUined  at  a  cert^ 
coDsiant  high  poteniial.  The  needle  it  endoted  by  a  tort  of 
Oat  box  divided  into  four  innilated  qnadranU  A.  B,  C,  D  (fig.  ;), 
«hent«  Ihe  name.  The  opposiu  quadrants  arc  connected  to- 
gelberby  lUn  platinum  vires.    These  qutdlaott  aia  Insulated 
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(ram  tb«  needle  and  from  the  aue.ind  the  twoptin  ue  cnueclcd 
to  mo  eledicidei.  Wbca  the  Inilminciit  ii  to  be  uied  la  deter- 
mine the  poleatul  diScrtnce  between  Iva  maducton,  Ibey  an 
connected  to  Ibe  two  oppodte  piin  of  quadrants.  The  needle 
in  it>  DoimBl  pmition  i^  Bymmetriully  placed  with  icgud  to 
tJie  quadrants,  and  caniea  a  minor  by  means  ol  which  ita  dla- 
placemeat  an  be  observed  b  Ibe  luual  manner  by  leflccling 
the  ray  oC  Ufbt  from  It.  If  the  tini  quadrants  are  al  different 
potentials,  the  needle  moves  from  one  quadrant 
other,  and  the  image  of  a  spot  of  light  on  tl 
displaced.  Lord  Kelvin  provided  the  im 
necessary  adjuncts,  viz.  a  replenilher  ot  rotating  d«Irophot\i 
(g.(.),  by  means  of  which  the  charge  ot  the  Leydeo  jar  whichfom: 
the  enclosing  vessel  can  be  incnased  or  diniinithed,  and  also 
m  balance  plateor  gauge,  vhich  is  in  principle  Ih 


u  scale  [s  Ihcrcfoi 


h  the  p< 


Aocorfing  to  the 

hectical  tho 

xyottht 

and  V  are  the  pole 

..lia 

of  the  quadn 

Ihe  needle,  then  the 

"hi^dk 

b  given  by  the  eapcewon. 

meanvalui 

diflercnn^ 

uSUS. 
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PkU.  TVw.,  tS9i. 

in  1S91  IPtk 

Kor.Si-- 
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attribute  the  anoiiL 

threads,  owing  to  ■ 

do. 

the  needle 

that  this  theory  w 

iff.!E?:i:L 

W  Ihe  di 

they  wd  m^ht  be  nude  to  follow  one  or  ocher  of  three  diitinct  liWK. 
If  the  quadrants  were  near  together  tlien  were  certain  liniti  between 
which  the  potential  of  the  needle  might  vary  witboui  producing  ninn? 
than  a  small  chaofe  In  the  deflection  corresponding  with  the  fixed 
potential  dHfennce  of  the  quadianta.  For  eumpte,  when  the 
qitadnnta  wen  about  a-5  mm.  apart  and  the  sn^vniJed  fibres  near 
together  at  the  top.  the  deflection  produced  by  *  P.D.  o<  i'45  volii 
between  the  quadrants  only  viried  nboui  1 1  %  when  the  potential 
of  the  needle  varied  fnini  Boe  la  jjM  volts.  When  the  fibm  were 
far  apart  at  the  top  a  similar  Antness  was  abuined  in  the  curve 
with  the  quadrants  about  I  mm.  apart.     In  this  case  the  delleclion 

from  sijl  to  U17  Tolta.  When  the  quadnnu  were  about }.«  mm. 
apait,  the  deflection  toe  a  gjv«o  P.D.  between  the  quadrants  was 
almoet  directly  proportional  le  the  potential  ot  the  needle.  Ja  other 
words,  the  declrometer  ueariy  obeyed  the  iheotnlcal  taw.  Lastly, 
when  the  quadrants  were  4  mm.  or  matt  span,  the  deflection  in- 
creased much  tiiore  rapully  tlun  Ibe  potential,  so  that  a  maximum 

servers  tra^  tlie  variation  to  the  Fact  that  the  wire  sur^wning  the 
aluminiumneedleasirellaB  the  wire  whirfiKinnert«th*ii*edlpwi»ti 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  Leydeo  ja 


he  While  palieia  of  Leyden 

external  actioit  In  order  that  the  needle  may  project  outtide 
the  guard  tube,  openioga  an  made  in  ita  two  vdes;  hence  the  moment 
the  needle  ia  deflected  each  half  of  it  becomes  vnsymmMrically 
placed  relatively  10  the  two  metallic  pieces  which  join  the  upper  and 
lower  ballot  the  guard  tube.  Gui'l*^  hv  •>>«•  nnrrimmti.  Am 
Perry  and  Sampacr  eoostruetc< 

electrometer  whtch  was  not  onV, . 

pattern,  hut  fulfilled  the  theoretical  law  of  warkii 


ment  were  supported 
position.    The  conclu 


w  fotin  of  sdjusu 
, .  Jla«'llh 


See  Uaiwell,  Elalriiilr  t"^  Jfarufiim  (nd  ed.,  difoid,  iSgi) 


tional  to  iha  paunlial  difa 

'ecteometer  can  be  construcD 

The  importance  of  this  inv 

dectrometer  of  the  above  pati 

-     ddteaCn 


V  of  the  quadnnm. 


'ul£]  tlie  above 


■smpMt- 


potential  differe 


;rTndu«ive  ei 


be  used  as  a  wattmeter  ({.r.), 

_ - needle  is  proeortional  to  the 

of  the  quadrmata.    Thia  naa  oe  the  inltnuoeiit 

wieoualyin  iMl  by  Prof eason  Aynoo  and  G.  F. 

M.A.PDCier.    Sunne  we  have  aa  inductive  aad  ■ 
'  s.  which  Is  trsveraed  by  a  periiaiic 
current,  sod  inai  wc  aesue  to  know  the  power  being  abaorfaed  to  the 
inductive  circuit.    Let  «i,  si,  n  be  the  Instantaneoos  polentlala  of 

the  two  ends  and  middle  of  the  circuit ;  let  a  r"  ^ -.— 

be  connected  first  with  the  quadrai^ts  to  the  two  enda  of  the  in 
ciiTuit  and  the  needle  to  the  lac  end  of  the  non-inductive 
and  then  secondly  with  the  needle  eoaaecled  to  one  of  thr  nu 
(scelig.s).    AaauningtheelcctroAetertoobeythe 
theoretical  law,  the  first  reading  I*  proportloaai  to 

and  the  second  10       e,-si}s,-%±&  ( 

The  dilleteoco  of  the  readings  is  then  pmpottional  to 

But  this  hst  eicptessie 

two  readings  of  the  electrometer  H  proportional  to .  -    - 

when  up  in  the  dnuii  (PM.  Uaf..  1S91,  it,  p.  ao6).  Aytton  and 
Peny  and  also  P.  R.  Blondtol  and  P.  Curie  afterwards  suggested 

quadrants  and  a  duplicate  needle  on  one  stem,  so  aa  10  malre  two 
readings  simullaneouily  and  produce  a  deflection  proportional  at 
once  to  the  power  being  taken  up  in  the  inductive  circull- 

Quadrint  eleclrometen  have  alio  been  designed  eqlcctally 
for  measuring  eitremely  small  potential  differencea.  An  inslru- 
Rient  of  this  kind  has  been  consirutled  by  Dr.  F.  Dolezald 
(%  }i.    The  oeedle  and  quadrants  uc  ol  small  site,  ud  Ibe 


n  Electrometer.    Dofcialek  Paltero. 


ilectroitatic  capacity  is  correspondingly  small.  The  quadninu 
ite  mounted  on  pnUn  of  amber  which  afford  a  very  high 
nsulalion.  The  needle,  a  piece  ol  paddlc-shapcd  paper  thinly 
»ated  with  silver  foil,  issuipended  by  a  quarts  hbrc,  its  extreme 
ighlness  mihing  it  potiible  10  use  a  very  feeble  controlling  force 
KiLhoul  rendering  the  period  of  oscillation  unduly  great.  The 
:eaittanceoBered  by  the  ail  IDS  needle  ol  such  light  conilruction 

idde  range  the  deSectloni  are  proportional  to  the  potential 
lillercncc  producing  Ibem.    The  needle  is  charged  to  a  potential 
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of  SO  to  too  volts  hy  Bcftni  of  &  dry  pile  or  voltaic' battery,  or 
from  a  lighting  drcuit.  Tb  facilitate  the  oomrauiiicatioB  of 
the  charge  to  the  aeedle,  the  quarts  fibre  and  its  attachments 
are  rendMed  conductive  by  a  thin  film  of  solution  of  hygcosoopk 
salt  such  as  caldom  chloride.  The  lightness  of  the  needk  enables 
the  instrument  to  be  moved  vrithout  fear  of  dawsging  the  suspen* 
sion.  The  iQ>per  end  of  the  quartz  fibre  is  rotated  by  a  torsion 
head,  and  a  metal  cover  serves  to  screen  the  instrument  from  stray 
electrostatic  fields.  With  a  quartz  fibre  0*009  mio*  thick  and 
60  mm.  k»&  the  needle  bang  chaiged  to  1 10  volts,  the  period 
and  swing  of  the  needle  was  18  seconds.  With  the  scale  at  a 
distance  of  two  metres,  a  deflection  of  r  jo  mm.  was  produced  by 
an  electromotive  force  of  o-i  volt.  By  using  a  quartz  fibre  of 
about  half  the  above  diameter  the  sensitiveness  was  much 
increased.  An  instrument  of  this  form  is  valuable  in  measuring 
small  ahemating  currents  by  the  faU  of  potential  produced 
down  a  known  resistance.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  employed 
to  measure  high  potenUab  by  measuring  the  fall  of  potential 
down  a  fraction  of  a  known  non-inductive  resistance.  In  this 
last  case,  however,  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  used  must  be 
small,  otherwise  an  enor  is  introduced.' 

See,  in  addition  to  references  alreadjr  given,  A.  Gray,  AbstUnte 
Measurements  in  Electricity  and  itatnetism  (London,  iiW8),  vol.  i. 
p.  354;  A.  Winkelmann,  Handbuch  der  Pkysik  (Brcslau,  1905). 
pp.  s^TO^  which  contains  a  large  number  of  references  to  orijinal 
papers  on  electrometers  (J.  A.  r .) 

BLECTRON.  the  name  suggested  l^  Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney 
in  1891  for  the  natural  unit  of  electricity  to  which  he  had  drawn 
attention  in  1874,  and  subsequently  applied  to  the  ultra- 
atomic  partides  carrying  negative  charges  of  electricity,  of  which 
Professor  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  proved  in  1897  that  the  auhode 
rays  consisted.  The  dectrons,  which  Thomson  at  first  called 
corpusdes,  are  point  charges  of  negative  dcctricity,  their  in- 
ertia showing  them  to  have  a  mass  equal  to  about  Tihn  that  of 
the  hydrogen  atom.  They  are  ^parently  derivable  from  all 
kinds  of  matter,  and  are  believed  to  be  components  at  any  rate 
of  the  chemical  atom.  The  electronic  theory  of  the  chemical 
atom  supposes,  in  fact,  that  atoms  are  congeries  of  electrons 
in  rapid  orbital  motion.  The  size  of  the  dectron  is  to  that  of  an 
atom  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  a  pin's  head  to  the  dome  of  St 
Paul's  cathedraL  The  dectron  is  always  associated  with  the  unit 
charge  of  negative  electridty,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
its  inertia  Is  wholly  dectrical.  For  further  details  see  the 
artides  on  Euegtucity;  Maonbtxsh;  Mattes;  Raoio- 
AcnvxTY;  CoNDUcnoN,  Electsic;  Tke  Bkclron  Theory^  E. 
Fonmier  d'AIbe  (London,  1907);  and  the  original  papers  of 
Dr  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Proe.  Brit.  Ass.  (Belfast,  August  i874)» 
"  On  the  Physical  Uniu  of  Nature,"  and  Trans.  Royal  Dtiblin 
Society  (1891),  4,  P.  583- 

ELECTROPHORUS*  an  instrument  invented  by  Alessandro 
Volta  in  177s,  by  which  mechanical  work  is  transformed  into 
electrostatic  charge  by  the  aid  of  a  small  initial  charge  of  dcctri- 
city. The  operation  depends  on  the  facts  of  electrostatic  in- 
duction discovered  by  John  Canton  in  1753,  and,  independently, 
by  J.  K.  Wilcke  in  176a  (see  ELECnucnnr).  Volta,  in  a  letter 
to  J.  Priestley  on  the  loth  of  June  1775  (see  CoUegume  ddV  opcre, 
ed.  r8i6,  voL  i.  p.  1x8),  described  the  invention  of  a  device 
be  called  an  eifttroforo  perpetno,  based  on  the  fact  that  a  con- 
ductor held  near  an  electrified  body  and  touched  by  the  finger 
was  found,  when  withdrawn,  to  possess  an  electric  charge  of 
oppodte  sign  to  that  of  the  electrified  body.  His  dectrophorus 
in  one  form  consisted  of  a  disk  of  non-conducting  material,  such 
as  pitch  or  resin,  placed  between  two  metal  sheets,  one  bdng 
provided  with  aa  insulating  handle.  For  the  pitch  or  resin 
may  be  substituted  a  sheet  of  glass,  eboiiile,  indianibber  or 
any  other  good  didectric  placed  upon  a  metallic  sheet,  called 
the  sole-plate.  To  use  the  apparatus  the  surface  of  the  dielectric 
is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  warm  flannd,  silk  or  catkin,  so  as  to 
electrify  it,  and  the  upper  metal  plate  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
Owing  to  the  irregularities  in  the  surfaces  of  the  dielectric  and 
upper  plate  the  two  are  only  in  contact  at  a  few  points,  and  owing 

'  See  J.  A.  Fleming.  Handbook  for  tke  SJecfricel  Laboratory  amd 
TeOUtg  Room,  vol.  i.  p.  448  (London,  1901). 


to  the  insulating  quality  of  the  didectric  its  surface  dectrical 
charge  cannot  move  over  it.  It  therefore  acts  inductivdy  upon 
the  upper  plate  and  induces  on  the  adjacent  surface  an  electric 
charge  of  opposite  sign.  Suppose,  forinstance,  that  the  dielectric 
is  a  plate  of  resin  rubbed  with  catskin,  it  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified  and  will  act  by  induction  on  the  upper  plate  across 
the  film  of  air  separating  the  upper  resin  surface  and  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  metal  plate.  If  the  upper  plate  is  touched 
with  the  finger  or  coiuected  to  earth  lor  a  moment,  a  negative 
duuge  will  escape  from  the  metal  plate  to  earth  at  that  moment. 
The  arrangement  thus  constitutes  a  condenser;  the  upper  plate 
on  its  iwder  surface  carries  a  charge  of  podtive  electridty  and 
the  rain  plate  a  charge  of  negative  dectridty  on  its  upper 
surface,  the  air  iUn  between  them  being  the  dielectric  of  the 
condenser.  If,  therefor^  the  upper  plate  is  dcvated,  mrdianiral 
work  has  to  be  done  to  separate  the  two  electric  charges.  Ac- 
cordingly on  raising  the  iqiper  pUt^  the  charge  on  it,  in  old- 
fashioned  nomenclature,  becomes  ^m  aiul  can  be  communicated 
to  any  other  insulated  ooiuluctor  at  a  lower  potential,  the  upper 
plate  thereby  becoming  more  or  less  discharged.  On  pladng 
the  upper  plate  .again  on  the  rerin  and  touching  it  for  a  moment, 
the  process  can  be  repeated,  and  so  at  the  expense  of  mechanical 
work  done  in  lifting  the  upper  plate  against  the  mutual  attraction 
of  two  electric  charges  of  opposite  sign,  an  indefinitely  large 
electric  charge  can  be  accumulated  and  given  to  any  other 
suitable  conductor.  In  courseof  time,  however,  tbesurfacecfaarge 
of  the  resin  becomes  dissipated  and  it  then  has  to  be  again  exdted. 
To  avoid  the  necessity  for  touching  the  upper  plate  every  time 
it  b  put  down  00  the  resin,  a  metal  pin  may  be  brought  through 
the  insulator  from  the  sole-plate  so  that  each  time  that  the 
upper  plate  is  put  down  on  the  resin  it  is  automatically  connected 
to  earth.  We  are  thus  able  by  a  process  of  merely  lifting  the 
upper  pUte  repeatedly  to  convey  a  large  dectrical  charge  to 
some  conductor  starting  from  the  small  charge  produced  by 
friction  on  the  resin.  The  above  explanation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  function  of  the  sole-plate,  which  is  important.  The 
sde-plate  serves  to  increase  the  electrical  capadty  of  the  upper 
plate  when  placed  down  upon  the  resin  or  exdted  insuktor. 
Hence  when  so  placed  it  takes  a  larger  charge.  When  touched 
by  the  finger  thie  upper  pUte  is  brought  to  zero  potential.  If 
then  the  upper  phUe  is  lifted  by  its  insulating  handle  its  capadty 
becomes  diminished.-  Since,  however,  it  carries  with  it  the  charge 
it  had  when  resting  on  the  resin,  its  potential  becomes  increased 
as  its  capadty  becomes  less,  and  it  therefore  rises  to  a  high 
potential,  and  will  give  a  spark  if  the  knuckle  is  ^>proached  to 
it  when  It  is  lifted  after  having  been  touched  and  raised. 

The  study  of  Volta's  dectrophorus  at  once  suggested  the 
performance  of  these  cyclical  operations  by  some  form  of  rota- 
tion instead  of  elevation,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  various 
forms  of  doubler  or  multiplier.  The  instnmfient  was  thus  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  machines  for  converting  mechanlcd  work 
into  electrostatic  energy,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  modem 
type  of  influence  machine  (see  Electsical  Machine).  Volta 
himself  devised  a  double  and  reciprocal  electrophorus  and  also 
made  mention  of  the  subject  of  multiplying  condensers  in  a  paper 
published  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  r782  (p.  237,  and  appendix, 
p.  vii.).  He  states,  however,  that  the  use  of  a  condenser  in 
connexion  with  an  electrophorus  to  make  evident  and  multiply 
weak  charges  was  due  to  T.  Cavallo  iJ^kU.  Trans.,  t788). 

For  further  information  see  S.  P.  Thompdon,  "  The  influence 

««--u: r- ._oo  .^  .000  •'   r r_.*   t*-i    «? .aoo    -^   _    -^. 
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ELECTROPLATINO,  the  art  of  depositing  metals  by  the 
dearie  current.  In  the  artide  Electeolysis  it  is  shown  how 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  solution  containing 
metdlic  ions  involves  the  deposition  of  the  metal  on  the  cathode. 
Sometimes  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form,  at  others 
as  a  firm  tenacious  film,  the  nature  of  the  depout  bdng  dependent 
upon  the  particular  metal,  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes,  and  other  e^>eri- 
mentd  conditions.    As  the  durability  of  the  electro^Iepodted 
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ooat  on  pUted  wares  of  all  kinds  is  of  the  utmost  Importance, 
the  sreatest  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  its  complete  adhesion. 
This  can  only  be  effected  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  on  which 
the  deposit  is  to  be  made  is  chemically  clean.  Grease  must 
be  removed  by  potash,  whiting  or  other  means,  and  tarnish 
by  an  add  or  potaanium  cyanide,  washing  in  plenty  of  water 
being  resorted  to  after  each  operation.  The  vats  for  depositing 
may  be  of  enamelled  iron,  slate,  glased  earthenware,  glass, 
lead-lined  wood,  &c.  The  current  densities  and  potential 
differen(xs  frequently  used  for  some  of  the  commoner  metals 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  M'Millan's  Treatise 
on  EledromelaUurgy,  It  most  be  remembered,  however,  that 
variations  in  conditions  modify  the  electromotive  force  required 
for  any  given  process.  For  example,  a  rise  in  temperature  of 
the  bath  causes  an  increase  in  its  conductivity,  so  that  a  lower 
E.M.F.  will  suflke  to  give  the  required  current  density;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  abnormally  great  dtVanrr  between  the  electrodes, 
or  a  diminution  in  acidity  of  an  add  bath,  or  in  the  strength  of 
the  solution  used,  will  increase  the  resistance^  and  so  require 
the  application  of  a  higher  E.M.F. 


Metal 

Amperes. 

Volts  between 

Anode  and 

Cathode. 

Per  sq.  dedmetre 

of  Cathode 

Surface. 

Per  sq.  in.  of 
Cathode 
Surface. 

Antimony      .       .     '. 
Brass      .       .       .'      . 
Copper,  add  bath 

alkaline  bath . 

Gold 

Iron       .... 
Nickel,  at  fir«t 

„      after        .       . 

„      on  xinc 
Silver     .... 
Zinc       .... 

O-4-0-5 
0-5-0-8 
I-0-I-5 
0-3-0-S 

O-I 

I -4- 1-5 
o-a-o-3 

0-4 

o^-o-5 

o*3<o*6 

0'02-0-03 

0-03-O-OS 
0-065-0- lO 
•  0-09-0-03 

O-006 

0-03 
0-09^-10 
0*015  o-oa 
0-025 

OK>l5-0-03 
0-O2<0-04 

x>o>i-a 
3-0.4-0 
0-5-1-5 

o-5-4'0 
i-o 

50 

i'5-a-o 

4-0-5-0 

0-75-1 -o 

a-5-3-o 

Large  objects  are  suspended  in  tke  tanks  by  books  or  wires, 
care  being  taken  to  shift  their  position  and  so  avoid  wire-marks. 
Small  objects  are  often  heaped  together  in  perforated  trays  or 
ladles,  the  cathode  connecting*rod  being  boiied  in  the  micbt  of 
them.  These  require  constant  shifting  because  the  objects  are 
in  contact  at  many  points,  and  because  the  top  ones  shield  those 
below  from  the  depositing  action  of  the  current.  Hence  processes 
have  been  patented  in  wUch  the  objects  to  be  i^ted  are  suspended 
in  revolving  drums  between  the  anodes,  the  rotation  of  the  drum 
causing  the  constant  renewalof  surfacesandaffordinga  burnishing 
action  at  Ihesame  time.  Care  must  be  tj^n  not  to  expose  goods 
in  the  plating  bath  to  too  high  a  current  density,  else  they  may 
be  "  burnt  ";  they  must  never  be  exposed  one  at  a  time  to  the 
full  anode  sttfface,  with  the  current  flowing  in  an  empty  bath, 
but  either  one  piece  at  a  time  should  be  repbiced,  or  some  of  the 
anodes  should  be  transferred  temporarily  to  the  place  of  the 
cathodes,  in  order  to  distribute  the  current  over  a  suffident 
cathodfrarea.  Burnt  deposits  are  dark^cokmred,  or  even  pul- 
verulent and  useless.  The  strength  of  the  current  may  also 
be  regulated  by  introdudng  lengths  of  German  silver  or  Iron 
wire,  carbon  rod,  or  other  inferior  conductors  in  the  path  of  the 
current,  and  a  series  of  such  resistances  should  always  be  provided 
dose  to  the  tanks.  Ammeters  to  measure  the  volume,  and  volt- 
meters  to  determine  the  pressure  of  current  supplied  to  the  baths, 
should  also  be  provided.  Very  irregular  surfaces  may  require 
the  use  of  specially  shaped  anodes  in  order  that  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes  may  be  fairly  uniform,  otherwise  the 
portion  of  the  cathode  lying  nearest  to  the  anode  may  recdve 
an  undue  share  of  the  current,  and  therefore  a  greater  thickness 
of  coat.  Supplementary  anodes  are  sometimes  used  In  difficult 
cases  of  this  kind.  Large  metallic  surfaces  (especially  external 
surfaces)  are  sometimes  plated  by  means  of  a  **  doctor,"  which, 
in  its  simplest  form.  Is  a  brush  constantly  wetted  with  the 
electrolsrte,  with  a  wire  anode  buried  amid  the  hairs  or  bristles; 
this  brush  is  painted  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
coated,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  negative  tetminal  of  thi 


electrical  generstor.  Under  these  oonditioiis  electiolysiB  of  the 
solution  in  the  brush  takes  place.  Iron  ships'  plates  have  recently 
been  coated  with  copper  in  sections  (to  prevent  the  adhesion  of 
bamades),  by  building  up  a  temporary  trough  against  the  side 
of  the  ship,  making  the  thoroughly  dranvd  plate  act  both  as 
cathode  and  as  one  aide  of  the  trough.  Decorative  plating'Work 
in  several  cokMUS  {t.g,  "  parcd-gilding '*)  is  effected  by  painting 
a  portion  of  an  object  with  a  stopping-out  (ix.  a  non-conducting) 
varnish,  such  as  copal  varnish,  so  that  this  portion  is  not  coated. 
The  varnish  is  then  removed,  a  different  design  stopped  out,  and 
another  metil  deposited.  By  varying  this  process,  designs  in 
metals  of  different  colours  may  readily  be  obtained. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  textbooks  (see  Elbctko- 
CBEMisnY)  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  very  varied  solutions  and 
methods  employed  for  dectiopUting  with  silver,  gold,  copper, 
iron  and  nidceL  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  however,  th^ 
solutions  which  would  deposit  thdr  metal  on  any  object  by  simple 
immersion  should  not  be  generally  used  for  electroplating  that 
object,  as  the  resulting  deposit  is  usually  non-adhiesive.  For 
this  reason  the  add  copper-bath  is  not  used  for  iron  or  zinc 
objects,  a  bath  containing  copper  cyanide  or 
oxide  dissolved  in  potassium  cyanide  being 
substituted.  This  solution,  bdng  an  inferior 
conductor  of  electridty,  requires  a  much  higher 
dectromotive  force  to  drive  the  current  through 
it,  and  b  therefore  more  costly  in  use.  It  bj 
however,  commonly  employed  hot,  whereby  its 
resistance  b  reduced.  Zinc  b  commonly  de- 
posited by  electrolysb  on  iron  or  steel  goods 
which  would  ordinarily  be  "galvanized,"  but 
whidi  Cor  any  reason  may  not  conveniently  be 
treated  by  the  method  of  immerrion  in  fused 
line.  The  sine  cyanide  bath  may  be  used 
for  small  objects,  but  for  heavy  goods  the 
sulphate  bath  b  employed.  Sherard  Cowper- 
Colcs  patented  a  process  in  which,  working 
with  a  -hi|^  current  density,  a  lead  anode  b  used,  and 
powdered  sine  b  kept  suspended  in  the  solution  to  main- 
tain the  proportion  of  sine  in  the  dectrolyte^  and  so  to 
guard  against  the  gradual  addification  of  the  bath.  CobaU 
b  deposited  by  a  method  analogous  to  th^  used  lor  Its  sister- 
metal  nickel.  PlaUnmHy  palladium  and  Hm  are  xxxasionally 
deposited  for  special  purposes.  In  the  deposition  of  fotf  the 
coiourof  the  d^Msit  b  influenced  by  the  presence  of  impurities 
in  the  solution;  when  Copper  b  present,  some  b  deposited  with 
the  gold,  imparting  to  it  a  reddbh  colour,  whilst  a  little  silver 
gives  it  a  greenish  shade.  Thus  so-called  ooloured-gold  deposits 
may  be  produced  by  the  judidous  introduction  of  suitable 
impurities.  Even  pure  gold,  it  may  be  aotcd.^b  darker  or  fighter 
in  cok>ur  according  as  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  current  b  used. 
The  dcctro^leposition  of  brast-^vaaivly  on  iron  ware,  such  as 
bedstead  tubes— b  now  very  widely  practised,  the  bath  employed 
bdng  a  mixture  of  copper,  zinc  and  potasshim  cyanides,  the 
proportions  of  which  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  brass 
required,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment.  The  cobur  depends 
in  part  upon  the  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  in  part  upon 
the  current  density,  weaker  currents  tending  to  produce  a  reckler 
or  yellower  metal.  Other  alk>ys  may  be  produced,  such  as  bronze, 
or  German  silver,  by  sdecting  solutions  (usually  C3ranides)  fmn 
which  the  current  b  able  to  deposit  the  constituent  nactab 
simultaneously. 

.  Electrolysis  has  hi  a  few  instances  been  appKed  to  processes 
of  manufacture.  For  example,  WiMe  produced  copper  printing 
surfaces  for  calico  printing-rollers  and  the  like  by  immersing 
rotating  h«n  cylinders  as  cathodes  in  a  copper  bath.  Elmore, 
DumouUn,  Cowper-Cbles  and  others  have  prepared  copper 
cyUnders  and  plates  by  depositing  copper  on  rotating  mandreb 
with  special  amngementa.  Others  have  arranged  a  means  of 
obtaining  high  conductivity  wire  from  cathode<opper  without 
fusion,  by  depositing  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  strip  on 
s  cylinder,  the  strip  being  subsequently  drawn  down  in  the 
usual  way;  at  present,  however,  the  ordinaxy  methods  of  wire 
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«  tnml  to  be  cbetper,  -  ].  W.  Swin  (I—n-  Tit. 

,^  .Jg8,nLiivu.  p.  ib)  alio  vroiknl  out,  but  did  not 

fHiHxul  with,  A  process  ia  vliLch  h  copptr  win  whiUt  receivliig 
■  dcpocil  of  cai>pcT  Tu  conliDooialy  paucd  throu^  the  draw- 
pUlc,  and  tliDa  indefiiiiidy  uloidal  in  lugth.  Cowper-Colfi 
(Jwn.  lull.  Eltt.  £■;.,  iSi)8,  17,  p.  99)  mj  loccaifulJy 
pniduccd  true  puabolic  nflocton  for  ptojccton,  by  depiwiiliig 
coppa  opon  cordullj  gmunduid  poliifaed  glui  auiiua  reodrnd 
CMdunin  by  a  film  o[  dcpoaiied  lilvcr. 

BLBCTBOSCOPB.  as  inibuiiKBt  for  deUclins  iMattiea  o( 
dccujc  pMcutial  and  hence  elecUificatlon.    The  earbat  fotin 


Di  dectrical  needle  of  WLUiam  CQImt  (1544- 
160]),  the  celebrated  intbor  oF  the  Ireailu 
i^  iiuiivle()ee£LECTuaiy).    It  coniiiied 


ployed  it  to 

rove  that  numetoiu   olbet 

bodies  bcHdcs 

iDiljci  are  susceptible  ollidng 

elect  riGed  by 

iittioD.>    In   this  cue  the 

viable  indicat! 

n  consisted  m  the  utraclion 

oerledbetweei 

thcelcctriCed  body  and  Ibc 

light  pivoted  n 

eedle  which  was  acted  upon 

and  elecliiGcd  by  iodu< 
pravcmcnt  was  the  invention  01  simple  lorms 
o(  tepuUion  electroscope.  Two  similarly 
clectiilied  bodies  repel  each  othet.  Benjamin 
^H  Franklin  employed  the  repulsion  of  tuo  linen 
I  ■       threads,  C.  F.  da  C.  du  Fay,  J.  CuitoD,  W. 

■  Henley  and  others  devised  the  pith  ball,  or 

■  double3trawetectroscope(fig.  0-  T.Cavallo 

▼  terminating  in  pith  balls  suspended  in  a  glass 
I  — H«l»'>  '""''  liaving  strips  ol  tin-Ioa  pisted  down 
esCfig.  )).  Theobjeclonhettinible- 
shaped  dome  was  to  keep  moisture  Item  the 
nbich  IbF  pith  balls  were  auppmted,  so  that  the 
could  be  used  in  the  open  air  even  in  the  rainy 
■father.  Abrsham  Bennet  {PhU.  Traiu,,  tjBj,  ^^,  p.  j6) 
invented  the  Biodcro  lonn  of  gold-leal  clcctioicope.  Inside 
a  glass  shade  be  Cicd  to  so  in^ulaicd  wire  a  pair  ol  strips 
ol  gold-leaf  [fig.  3}.  The  nire  terminated  in  a  plate  or 
knob  outside  the  vessel.  When  aa  dectiiEcd  body  wu  held 
near  or  in  contact  with  the  knob,  rcpuliion  of  the  gold  leaves 
ensued.  Volu  added  the  condcnstt  {PkU.  Tram.,  1731), 
which  greatly  Increased  llie  powf-    '  -■     ■  .      -. 


appatiti 


Fio.  1.— Cavallo's  Eleclroicope.  F10.  3,— BcTinrt's  Elcctio- 

•copc. 
Faraday,  however,  iliowtd  long  subsequently  that  lo  bestow 
upon  the  indiattoni  of  such  an  elrclnnCDpe  dclinitc  meaning 

'  See  the  Eniliih  InmlalTnn  by  the  Cilbnt  Qub  of  Cilbcrt'i  Di 
mapKlr.  p.  M  (London.  190Q) 


i(  wat  necoMiy  to  pbn  a  c^^bxla  st  metalUc  I 
to  the  earth  bwde  the  veaiel,  0(  belter  stiU,  to  line  the  gkus 
shade  with  lin-foil  connected  to  the  earth  and  observe  through 
a  bote  the  indications  of  the  gold  kavet  (6g.  4}.  Leavu  of 
alununlDiB  foil  may  with  advanlagc  be  Mibetituted  for  gotd-laf, 
and  a  scale  Is  eometlms  added  to  Indicate  the  angukr  divergence 
of  tbeleavea. 

The  UBCi  of  an  ekctrsacope  are,  fiist,  to  uccrlaln  IF  any  body 
ii  in  a  alale  ol  electiibcation,  and  Mcondly,  to  indicate  the  sign 
of  that  charge.  Id  conneaion  trilh  the  modern  study  of  radio- 
activity, the  dedrcoccfK  has  become  an  instruracnt  of  great 
usefulness,  far  outiivalling  the  qwctroscope  in  sensibility. 
Radioactive  bo<fica  are  chiefly  recognized  by  the  power  tliey 
poucss  of  rendering  the  air  in  tbeir  neighbourhood  conductive; 
hence  the  electtoso^  detects  the  presence  of  a  radto-active  body 
by  loaing  an  dectric  charge  ^veo  to  it  more  quickly  than  It 
would  DlbcTwisc  do.  A  tUrd  great  use  ol  the  electroscopa  Is 
iheidore  to  delect  dectrjc  conductivity  either  in  the  air  or  in 

To  delect  electrification  it  ii  best  lo  dmge  the  electroscope 
by  indnclioi.    U  an  electrJAed  body  is  held  near  the  gold-leaf 
tieclroscope  the  leave)  diverge  with  electiicitv  of  the  same  sign 
SI  thai  of  the  body  bdng  tested.     IF,  wiiboul  removing  the 
electrified  body,  the  plate  or  knob  ol  the  electroscope  is  touched, 
the  leaves con^He.  lilbeelectiascopeisinsutatedonce  more  and 
the  rieclrihed  body  removed,  the  leaves 
again   diverge  wilb  rlectridly  of   the 
opposite  aign  to  that  of  the  body  being 
tested.  The  ngn  of  charge  is  then  deter- 
mined by  hoJding  near  the  electroscope  a 
glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk  or  a  sealing- 
wax  rod  robbed  with  flannel.     If  the 
a[^icoach  of  the  gtass  rod  causes  the 
final  stale  to  collapse, 


lerodwi 


3  tbem  lo  eipai 
re  (he  charge  was  g 
sa  tor  tbesealing- 


rod.     When  ( 


a  fiat.  El 


Fia.  4.— Gold-Lcaf 


of  lacquered  bnsa  on  which  smthet  ptate  of  brass  rests, 
separated  from  it  by  three  minute  fragments  oF  glass  01 
tbeUac,  or  a  him  of  shellac  varnish.  If  the  eh^rified  body 
is  touched  against  (he  upper  plate  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  plate  it  put  to  earth,  the  condenser  formed  of  the  t  wo  Jldatei 
and  the  him  of  air  or  varnish  hecooies  charged  with  positive 
electridty  on  the  one  plale  and  negative  on  tbc  other.  Oo  In- 
Eulating  the  lower  plate  and  raisingthe  upper  piste  by  the  glaa 
handle,  the  capacity  of  the  cond^ser  foraied  by  the  plaies  ia 
vastly  decreased,  but  si  nee  the  charge  on  the  lovrcr  plate  including 
the  gold  leaves  BlUched  10  it  remains  the  same,  as  the  capacity 
of  the  system  is  reduced  the  potential  is  raised  and  therefore  the 
gold  leaves  diverge  widely.  Voita  made  use  of  such  an  electro- 
scope in  his  celebrated  eiperimenu  (1790-1800)  to  prqve  that 
metatspiacedincnnlact  with  one  another  are  brought  to  diflerent 
potenliab,  in  other  words  to  prove  the  ciistence  oF  so-called 
conlict electricity.  Hewas assisted  lodetectthesmall  potential 
difefences  (hen  in  question  by  the  use  of  a  multiplying  condenser 
orT^volvingdoublerlseeELiiniuCALMACinNE).  Toemploylhe 
electroscope  as  a  means  oF  delecting  radio-aciivily,  we  have  first 
to  test  the  leakage  quality  of  the  tleclrnscope  itself-     Formerly 

(brougfa  a  hole  in  a  cork  or  mass  of  sulphur  fined  in  the  top  of 
(he  glass  vtsad  within  which  the  gold  leaves  were  luspended. 
A  further  impiovemenl  consisted  in  passing  the  metal  wire  to 
which  the  gold  leaves  were  attached  through  a  glass  tube  much 
wider  than  (be  rod,  the  latter  being  fixed  concentrically  in  (he 
glass  lube  by  nexna  of  loUd  shellac  melted  and  run  in.  TU) 
insulation,  however,  b  not  sufficiently  good  for  an  elec(nscap« 
intended  for  (be  dcleclion  oF  radio-activity;   for  this  purpoH 
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it  must  be  sncfa  that  the  feaves  wSi  renwin  for  hours  or  days  in 
a  state  of  steady  divergence  when  an  electrical  charge  has  been 
given  to  thcF*- 
•  In  thdr  researches  on  radio-activity  M.  and  Mme  P.  Curie 
employed  an  electroscope  made  as  follows.*— A  metal  case 
(fig.  5),  having  two  holes  in  iu  sides,  has  a  vertical  brass  strip  B 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lid  by  a  block  of  sulphur  SS  or  any 
other  good  insulator.    Joined  to  the  strip  is  a  transverw  wire 

terminating  at  one  end  in  a  knob  C, 
and  at  the  other  end  in  a  condenser 
plate  P'.  The  strip  B  carries  also  a 
strip  of  g(4d-leaf  L,  and  the  metal  case 
is  connected  to  earth.  If  a  charge  is 
given  to  the  electroscope,  and  if  any 
radio-active  material  is  placed  on  a 
condenser  plate  P  attadied  to  the 
outer  case,  then  this  substance  be- 
stows conductivity  on  the  air  between  the  plates  P  and  P', 
and  the  charge  of  the  electroscope  begins  to  leak  away.  The 
collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  is  observed  through  an  aperture  in 
the  case  by  a  miscroscope,  and  the  time  taken  by  the  gold- 
leaf  to  fall  over  a  certain  distance  is  proportional  to  the 
ionising  current,  that  is,  to  the  intensity  of  the  radio-activity 
of  the  substance. 

A  very  similar  form  of  electroscope  was  employed  by  J.  P.  L.  J. 
Elster  and  H.  F.  R.  Geitel  (fig.  6),  and  also  by  C.  T.  R.  Wilson 
(see  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.f  igor,  fiis,  p.  152).  A  metal  box  has  a  metal 
strip  B  suspended  from  a  block  or  insulator  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
sulphur  or  amber  S,  and  to  it  is  fastened  a  strip  of  gold-leaf  L. 
The  electroscope  is  provided  with  a  charging  rod  C.  In  a  dry 
atmosphere  sulphur  or  amber  is  an  early  perfect  insulator, 
and  hence  if  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  box  is  kept  dry  by 
calcium  chloride,  the  electroscope  will  hold  its  charge  for  a 
long  time.  Any  divergence  or  collapse  of  the  gold-leaf  can  be 
viewed  by  a  microscope  through  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
case. 

Another  type  of  sensitive  electroscope  is  one  devised  by 
C.  T.  R.  Wilson  {Proe,  Cam,  Pkil.  Soc.,  1903,  i »,  part  2),  It  con- 
sists of  a  metal  box  placed  on  a  tilting  stand  (fig.  7).  At  one  end 
iis  an  insulated  plate  P  kept  at  a  potential  of  aoo  volts  or  so  above 
the  earth  by  a  battery.  At  the  other  end  is  an  insulated  metal 
wire  having  attached  to  it  a  thin  strip  of  gold-leaf  L.  If  the  plate 
P  is  electrified  it  attracts  the  strip  which  stretches  out  towanlsit. 
Before  use  the  strip  is  for  one  moment  connected  to  the  case,  and 
the  arrangement  is  then  tilted  until  the  strip  extends  at  a  certain 
angle.  If  then  the  stripof  gold-leaf  is  raised  or  lowered  in  potential 
it  moves  to  or  from  the  plate  P,and  iU  movement  can  be  observed 
by  a  microscope  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  box.  There  is 
a  particular  angle  of  tUt  of  the  case  which  gives  a  maximum 
sensitiveness.  Wilson  found  that  with  the  plate  electrified  to 
S07  volts  and  with  a  tilt  of  the  esse  of  30*,  if  the  gold-leaf  was 
rabed  one  volt  in  potential  above  the  case,  it  moved  over  aoo 
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Fig.  7.— Wilson's  Electroscope. 


divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale  in  the  esre-piece  of  the  micro- 
scope, 54  divisions  being  equal  to  one  millimetre.  In  using  the 
instrument  the  insulated  rod  to  which  the  gold-leaf  is  attached 
is  connected  to  the  conductor,  the  potential  of  which  is  being 
exsmined.  In  the  use  of  all  these  dectrosct^ic  instruments  it 
is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  (as  first  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin) 
that  what  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  really  indicates  is  the  diiTerence 
•f  potenUal  between  the  gold-leaf  and  the  soUd  walls  enclosing 


the  sir  space  in  which  they  m«ve.>  If  these  cndosiog  walb  an 
made  of  anything  else  than  perfectly  conducting  material,  then 
the  indications  of  the  instrument  may  be  uncertain  and  meaning- 
less. As  already  mentioned,  Faraday  remedied  this  defect  by 
coating  the  inside  of  the  glass  vessel  in  which  thegold*leaves  were 
suspended  to  form  an  electroscope  with  tinfoil  (see  fig.  4). 
In  spite  of  these  admonitiona  all  but  a  few  instrument  makers 
have  continued  to  make  the  vicious  type  of  instrument  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  gold-leaves  suspended  within  a  glass  shade  or  bottle, 
no  means  being  provided  for  keeping  the  walls  of  the  vessel 
omtinuaJly  at  aero  potentiaL 

See  J.  Clerk  Maxwell.  Tnatise  on  BUdrkity  and  MapuHsm,  vol.  L 
p.  300  (and  ed..  Oxford.  1881)  :H.  M.  Noad.  A  MammJ <^ EUelHcUy, 
vol.  L.p.  as  (London,  1833):  £.  Rutherfonl,  Radio-aOmty, 

ELECTROSTATICS,  the  name  given  to  that  department  of 
electrical  science  in  whi'di  the  phenomena  of  electricity  at  rest 
are  considered.  Besides  their  ordinary  condition  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  being  thrown  into  a  physical  state  in  which  they  are 
said  to  be  electrified  or  charg^  with  electricity.  When  in  this 
condition  they  become  sources  of  electric  force,  and  the  wpaat 
round  them  in  which  this  force  Is  manifested  is  called  an  "  electric 
field  "  (see  Electricity).  Electrified  bodies  exert  mechanical 
forces  on  each  other,  creating  or  tending  to  create  motion,  mjd^ 
also  induce  electric  diarges  on  neighbouring  surfaces. 

The  reader  possosed  of  no  previous  knowledge  of  electrical 
phenomena  wiU  best  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  experiments.  For  this  purpose 
the  following  apparatus  should  be  provided: — (x)  two  small 
metal  tea-trays  and  some  clean  dry  tumblers,  the  latterpreferaUy 
varnished  with  shellac  varnish  made  with  alcohol  free  from 
water;  (2)  two  sheets  of  ebonite  rather  larger  than  the  tea-trays; 
(3)  a  rod  of  sealing-wax  or  ebonite  and  a  glass  tube,  also  some 
pieces  of  silk  and  flannel;  (4)  a  few  small  gilt  pith  balls  suspended 
by  dry  silk  threads;  ($)  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and,  if  possible, 
a  simple  form  of  quadrant  electrometer  (see  ELBcnoscoPE  and 
ELEcraoHETER);  (6)  some  brass  balls  mounted  on  the  ends 
of  ebonite  penholders,  and  a  few  tin  canisters.  With  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus,  the  principal  facts  of  electrostatics  can  be 
experimentally  verified,  as  follows: — 

Experiment  I, — Place  one  tea-tray  bottom  side  uppermost 

upon  three  warm  tumblers  as  legs.    Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite 

vigorously  with  warm  flannel  and  lay  it  rubbed  side  downwards 

on  the  top  of  the  tray.    Touch  the  tray  with  the  finger  for  an 

instant,  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  without  letting  the  hand  touch 

the  tray  a  second  time.  The  tray  b  then  found  to  be  electrified. 

If  a  suspended  gilt  pith  ball  is  held  near  it,  the  ball  will  first  be 

attracted  and  then  repelled.    If  small  fragments  of  paper  are 

scattered  on  the  trayand  then  the  other  tray  held  in  the  hand  over 

them,  they  will  fly  up  and  down  rapidly.    If  the  knuckle  is 

approached  to  the  electrified  tray,  a  small  spark  will  be  seen,  and 

afterwards  the  tray  will  be  found  to  be  discharged  or  unelectrified. 

If  the  electrified  tray  is  touched  with  the  sealing-wax  or  ebonite 

rod,  it  will  not  be  discharged,  but  if  touched  with  a  metal  win, 

the  hand,  or  a  damp  thread,  it  is  disdiarged  at  once.    This  shows 

that  some  bodies  are  conductors  and  others  mm-conductors  or 

insulators  of  electricity,  and  that  bodies  can  be  electrified  by 

friction  and  impart  their  dectric  charge  to  other  bodies.     A 

charged  conductor  supported  on  a  non-conductor  retains  its 

charge.    It  is  then  said  to  be  insulated. 

Experiment  FI, — Arrange  two  tea-trays,  each  on  dry  tumblers 

as  before.    Rub  the  sheet  of  ebonite  with  flannd,  lay  it  face 

downwards  on  one  tray,  touch  that  tray  with  the  finger  for  a 

moment  and  lift  up  the  ebonite  sheet,  rub  it  again,  and  lay  it 

face  downwards  on  the  second  tray  and  leave  it  there.    Then 

take  two  suspended  gilt  pith  balls  and  toodi  them  (a)  both 

against  one  tray;    they  will  be  found  to  repel  each  other;  (b) 

touch  one  against  one  tray  and  the  other  against  the  other  tray, 

and  they  will  be  found  to  attract  each  other.     This  proves  the 

existence  of  two  kinds  of  dectridty,  called  positive  and  negatioc, 

*  See  Lord  Kelvin.  *'  Report  on  Electrometers  and  Electroetatsc 
Meacurements,"  Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1867,  or  Locd  Kdvin*s 
Reprint  of  Papers  on  BkcSrosMUs  and  Ma^utism,  p.  969, 
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tW  fim '  tei-ttty  k  iMrftively^  dccttificd;-  and  ths  mcowI 
negBtivdy.  If  an  insiilated  bra»ball  ii  toucWd  againtt  tiw 
fint  tny  and  thoiiqKaiast  the  knob  or  plata  vf  the  dectfoscope, 
the  gold  kavtt  wOt  divtifle.  <  If  Uie  ball  k  dachatiBd  and 
toaehad  against  tbe  ocher  tiay,  and  then  aftciwaida  against 
tba  pNviotialy  cbsjged  dcetroscopfci  the  leavca  wS  eoUapte. 
This  sbom  that  the  tiro  dcctncMBS  fidittal»a  eadi  other*s 
eifea  when  inaparted  eqivaUy  to  die  same  ooddactotf. 

BxptrimmA  ilL^^AJti-  one  tny  be*  insulated  as  befoiev  and 
Oie  dectiified  sheet  of  ebonite  held  over  It,  bot  not  allowed  to 
toudi  the  tray.  If  the  ebenita  is  wkbdnwa  without  touching 
the  ttay;  the  latter  will  be  fdond  to  be  unelectdfied.  If  whasi 
holding  the  ebonite  sheet  ^over  the  tray  the  latter  isalso  toadied 
with  an  insulated  bnss  batt,  then  tMs  baD  when  icniowed  and 
tested  with  the  electroscope  will  be  found  to  be  negatively 
electrified.  The  sign  of  tfaeelectrification  imparted  to  the  electro- 
scope when  so  ■chatged-^that  is.  whether  positive ornegativfr--* 
can  be  detennined  by  robbing  the  sealhig-wax  lod  with  flannd 
sod  the  glhas  rod  With  silk,  and  appMOching  them  gently  to  the 
electfosoope  one  at  a  time.  Tlie  sealing-wax  so  treated  is 
dectiified  negatively  or  mmtusly,  and  the  ghus  with  podtivs 
or  vUrtmi  electricity.  Heiice  if  the  dectrified  seding^ax  rod 
makes  the  leaives  collapse,  the  electroscopic  chaige  ispbdcive, 
but  if  the  glass  rod  does  the  satne|  the  electroscopic  dbarge  is 
ncgativts.  Again,  if,  whilst  holding  the  dectiified  ebonite  over 
the  tray,  we  touch  the  latter  for  a  moment  and  then  withdraw 
tteebooitosheet,  the  tray  will  befoond  to  bepoakivdy  dectiified. 
The  electrified  ebonite  is  said  to  act  by "  electiostatic  induction  ** 
on  the  tiay ,  and  crestes  on  it  two  indttccd  charges,  ooe  of  poaitive 
and  theother  of  negativedectricity.  The  Isst  goes  to  teaith  when 
the  tny  is  touched,  and  the  fittt  temains  when  the  tny  is  insulated 
and  the  ebonite  withdrawn. 

Exfvimeia  IVj^Vhuct  a  tin  caidster  on  a  w«m  tumbler  and 
connect  it  by  a  win  with  the  gdd-leaf  dectroecope.  Chargo 
poutivdy  a  brsss  ball  held  on  an  ebonite  steM,  and  totrodUCo 
it,  urilthout  touching,  into  the  Oanlster.  The  leaves  of  the  eteetro- 
scope  will  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  Withdnw  the  ball 
and  the  leaves  will  collapse.'  Replace  the  ball  again  and  touch 
the  outside  of  the  canbfer;  the  leaves  will  coUapse.  If  then 
the  ball  be  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  diverge  a  second  time 
with  negative  electrification.  If,  bdere  withdnwing  the  baU, 
after  touching  the  outiide  of  the  canister  for  a  aooment  the  bdl 
is  touched  against  the  inside  of  the  canister,  then  on  withdrawing 
h  the  bdt  and  canater  an  found  to  bedlKhaigsd.  Thisexperi- 
ment  proves  that  when  a  diaiged  body  acu  by  induction  on 
an  insulated  conductor  It  eausca  an  electrical  sepantion  to  take 
placevelectcidty  of  opposite  sign  is  drawn  to  the  side  neaitst 
the  indydns  body,  and  that  of  like  sign  is  repdled  to  theMbote 
side,  and  these  quantities  an  eoud  In  amount. 

Se6i  of  0u  BUetric  Chargt.-*^  far  we  have  spoken  of  electric 
charge  as  tf  it  lesided  oa  the  cOndoetors  which  an  electrified. 
Tbe  work  of  BenKtmin  Fnnklin,  HeUky  Cavendish,  Michad 
Fanday  and  J.  Cterk  MaxweH  demoAstnted,  however,  that 
all  electric  charge  or  elocttffication  of  conductors  consists  simply 
fai  the  eAaUishmeiit  of  a^^yskal  ttate  in  the  sorroanding 
faisulhtor  or  dielectifc,  wUdi'StMe  is  variously  caHed  tlettfit 
^rain,  tiedrk  disptaeim$ia  or  eieorie  poioHuiitm.  Under  the 
action  of  the  'Same  or  Idtatical  electric  forces  the  intensity  of 
this  state  in  various  insulators  is  detertnined  by  a  quality  of 
tfiem  called  their  ditUciric  tmutant,  ipedfic  iitiuaim  ^apatify 
or  hiivaitUf.  In  the  next  plsiee  we  must  notke  that  electrifica- 
tjott  Is  a  measurable  magnitude  and  hi  dectrostatlcs  is  estimated 
in  terms  of  a  unit  called  the  tkctroOQiic  unU-ti  electric  quantity; 
in  the  absolute  CG.S.  system  this  unit  quantity  is  defined  aa 
follows; — If  we  consider  a  very  small  electrified  spherical  con- 
ductor, experiment  shows  that  it  exerts  a  repulsive  force  upon 
another  sunilar  and  doiiaily  dectiiiied  body.  Cavendisk-and 
C.  A;  Coolomb  praveddiat  tins  mecbaoicd'fone  vniies  inversely 
as  the  squan  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres; 
The  unit  of  mechanical  force  in  the  "  centimetre,  gramme, 
second  **  (C«G.S»)  system  of  units  is  the  JyiM,  which  is  appcoxi- 
■satdy  cqud  to  1/981  part  of  the  weight  of  one-  gramiae.   A 
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vctysmaM  sithenii  said  then^o  possess  a  chaige  of  onedecteo* 
sUtic  anit  of  quantity,  when  it  vepds  another  similar  and 
similarly  electrified  body  with  a  force  of  one  dyne,  the  centres 
being  at  a  distanro  of  one  centimetre^  pfovifledthat  thespheres 
aee  fa  tssoia  or  inaaersed'in  some  insulates,  the  didectrie  coastan t 
of  which  is  taken  as  unity.  If  the  twosmail  oonduaing^spheres 
afe  piaoed  with  centres  at  a  distance  d  centimetres,  and  immersed 
In- an  Insulator  of  didectrie  constant  K»  and  cany  charges  of 
Q  and  Q*  efectrastatic  units  lespectivdy^  neasuinl  as  aixive 
dcaerihed,  then  the  mechanical  force  between  them  is  equal 
to  QQffl^  dynes.  For  constant  diaiges  and  dbtakwes  the 
mschsnicat  force  b  invetsdy  as  the  didectrie  constant. 

SUctrU  Bcrc€, — ^If  a 'small  conducting  body  is  charged  witk 
Q  dectiDstatic  units  of  dectridty,  and  placed'  in  any  dcctric 
held  at  a  point  when  the  dectric  force  has  a  value  £,  it  wtU  be 
subject  to  a  meehanicd  foeoe  equal  to  QE  dynea,  teading  to 
move  It  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  electric  force.  This 
provides  us  with  a  definition  of  a  unit  of  electric  force,  lor  it  is 
the  stzengtk  of  an  electric  field  at  that  point-  where  a  saaU 
conductor  cscrying aunit  claurge  is  acted  upon  by  unit  mechanical 
force,  assuming  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  sairennding 
medium  to  be  unity.  To  avoid  unnecessary  oomplicatlms  w& 
shall  assume  this  latter  condition  in  all  the  following  <&cussion, 
which  is  eqi^valent  dmply  to  assuming  that  all  our  deotrical 
measnnments  an  made  in  air  or  m  sacao. 

Owing  to  the  confusion!  introduced  by  the  employment  of  the 
term  force.  Maxwell  and  other  writers  sometimes  use  the  words 
dMfr<Miid<«»»iil«nfs(y  instead  of  dectric  force.  The  reader  should, 
however,  notice  that  what  is  generally  called  dectiic  force  is  the 
analogue  in  dectridty  of  the  «xalled  acodention  of  gravity 
in  mechanics,  whilst  electrification  or  quantity  of  dectridty  isf 
analogous  to  mass.  If  a  mass  of  -M  grammes  be  placed  in  the 
earth's  field  at  a  place  where  the  acx»lenition  of  gnvity  has  a 
value  f  centimetres  per  second,  then  the  mechsnicd  force  acting 
on  it  and  pulling  it  downwuxls  fo  Mg  dynes.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  an  elcctrifled  body  carries  a  positive  chaige  Q  electee^ 
static  units  and  is  placed  in  an  electric  field  at  a  plaice  when 
the  deetric  force  or  electromotive  intendty  has  a  vahxe  E  unfts; 
it  is  urged  in  the  dimction  of  the  dectiic  force  with -a  mechanical 
force  eqxud  to  QB  dynes.  We  must,  however,  assume*  that  the 
charge  Q-is  so  small  that  it  does  not  sensibly  dkturb  theoriginal 
dectric  fidd,  and  that  the  didectrie  constant  of  the  insulhtor 
is  unity. 

Fai^y  introduced  the  important  and  useful  conception  of 
iimt  and  inbts  of  dectric  foree.  II'  wo  consider  a  very  small 
inductor  charged  with  a  unit  Jo£  positive  dectridty  to  be  placed 
in  an  electric  fidd,  it  w^  move  or  ttoA  to  move  under  the  action 
of  the  dectrk  force  in  a  certain  direction.  The  path  d»crihcd 
by  it  wheA  removed  from  the  action  of  gravity  and  all  other 
physical  forces  is  called  a  line  of  electric  forosi  We  nay  other* 
wise  define  It  by  saying  that  a  line  of  dectric  force  is  a  lincso 
drawn  in  a  field  of  electric  force  that  its  direction  ooinddes  at 
every  ponit  witk  the  resultant  electric  fotee  at  that  point  Let 
af»y  Km  drawn  in  an  electric  field  be  dividbd  up  into  small  dements 
of  length.  We  can  take  the  sum  of  ail  the  products  of  the  lengthr 
of  each  dement  by  the  resdved  part  of  the  dectric  force  in  its 
direction.  This  sum,  or  integial^  is  called  the  "  line  integral  of 
electric  force"  or  the  ekOrvrmlhefora  (E.M.F.)  along  this  line.> 
In  some  cases  thevahie  of  this  electromotive  force  between  two 
points  or  conductors  is  independent  of  the  predse  path  selected, 
and  it  is  then  called  the  pMtntiai  difftwence  <P.D.)  of  the  two 
pMnts  or  conductora.  Wo  may  define  the-  term  potential 
difference  otherwise  by  saying  that  it  is  the  work  donein<»irTying 
a  small  conductor  charged  with  one  unit  of  dectridty  from  one 
point  to  the  other  in  a  directian  opposite  to  that  in  Vrhich  it 
would  move  under  the dectricfones  if  Idt  to  itself. 

Electric  Fotcntud-r-Sappoae  then  that  we  have  a  conductor 
charged  with  elearidty,we  may  imagine  its  suriace  to  be  divided 
up  into  small  unequd  areas,  each  of  whidi  carries  a  unit  charge 
of  electricity.  If  we  consider  lines,  of  dectric  force  to  be  dnwn 
from  the  boundaiies  of  these  areas,  they  will  cut  vp  tkcspace 
round  the  conductor  into  tubular  surfaces  called  tubes  of  elec iriQ 
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focce,  and  each  tube  will  spring  from  an  ares  of  the  conductor 
carrying  a  unit  electric  charge.  Hence  the  charge  on  the  con* 
ductor  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  unit  electrk  tubes 
springing  from  it.  In  the  next  place  we  may  consider  the  charged 
body  to  be  surrounded  by  a  number  of  closed  surfaces,  such  that 
the  potential  difference  between  any  point  on  one  surface  and 
the  earth  Is  the  same.  These  surfaces  are  called  "equipotential" 
or  "  levd  surfaces,"  and  we  may  so  locate  them  that  the  potential 
difference  between  two  adjacent  surfaces  is  one  unit  oi  potential; 
that  is,  it  requires  one  absolute  unit  of  work  (i  eig)  to  mov9  a 
smaJl  body  diatged  with  one  unit  of  electricity  from  one  surface 
to  the  next.  Theseendosing  surfaces,  therefore,  cut  up  the  space 
into  shells  of  potential,  and  divide  up  the  tubes  of  force  iftto 
electric  ceils,  the  surface  of  a  charged  conductor  is  an  equt- 
potentlat  surface,  because  when  the  electric  charge  is  in  equili- 
brium there  is  no  tendency  for  electricity  to  move  from  one  part 
to  the  other. 

We  arbitrarily  call  the  potential  of  the  earth  feero^  since  all 
potential  difference  is  relative  and  there  is  no  absolute  potential 
any  more  than  absolute  levcL  We  call  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  charged  conductor  and  the  earth  the  potential  of  the 
conductor.  Hence  when  a  body  is  charged  positively  its  potenr 
tial  is  raised  above  that  of  the  earth,  and  when  negatively  it  h 
bwered  beneath  that  of  the  earth.  Potential  in  a  certain 
sense  is  to  electridty  as  difference  of  level  is  to  liquids  or 
difference  of  temperature  to  heat.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  potential  is  a  mere  mathematical  concept,  and 
has  no  objective  existence  like  difference  of  level,  nor  is  it 
capable  ptr  se  of  produdng  physical  changes  in  bodies,  such 
as  those  which  are  brought  about  by  rise  of  temperature,  apart 
from  any  question  of  difference  of  ten4>erature.  There  is, 
however,  this  similarity  between  them.  Electridty  tends  to 
flow  from  places  of  high  to  places  of  low  potcAtial^  water  to  flow 
down  hill,  and  heat  to  move  from  ph^es  of  high  to  places  of  low 
temperature^  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  charged  body  with 
the  space  around  it  cut  up  into  electric  cells  by  the  tubes  of  force 
and  shdls  of  potential,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  these 
cdb  is  represented  by  the  product  QV,  whcse  Q  is  the  charge  and 
V  the  potential  of  the  body  in  dectrostatic  units.  An  dectriiied 
conductoris  astore  of  energy,  and  from  the  definition  oC  potential 
it  is  dear  that  the  work  done  in  increasing  the  charge  g  of  a 
conductor  whose  potential  Is  *  by  a  small  amount  dq,  k  tdq, 
and  since  thb  added  charge  increases  in  turn  the  potential, 
it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  woric  done  in  charging  a  conductor 
withQ  units  to  a  potential  V  units  b|QV  units  of  work.  Accord- 
ingly the  number  of  dectric  cells  into  which  the  space  round  is  cut 
up  m  equal  to  twice  the  energy  stored  up,  or  each  odl  contains 
half  a  unit  of  energy.  This  harmcmises  with  the  fact  that  the 
real  scat  of  the  energy  <^  electrification  is  the  dielectric  or  in- 
sulator surrounding  the  charged  conductor.^ 

We  have  next  to  notice  three  important  facts  in  dectrastatics 
and  some  consequences  flowing  therdrooL 

(i)  Ekctrieai  BquUtbrium  tmd  PoUrUial. — If  there  be  any 
number  of  charged  conductors  in  a  fidd«  the  dectrificatioa  on 
them  being  in  equilibrium  or  at  rest,  the  surfaceoleach  conductor 
is  an  equipoteattal  surface.  For  since  electridty  tends  to  move 
between  points  or  conductors  at  different  potentials,  if  the 
dectridty  is  at  rest  on  them  the  potential  must  be  every- 
where the  same.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  dectric 
force  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor  has  no  component  along 
the  surface,  in  other  words,  the  dectric  force  at  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  conductor  and  insulator  is  everywhere  at  tight 
angles  to  it. 

By  the  stufaci  density  of  electrification  on  a  conductor  is 
meant  the  charge  per  unit  of  area,  or  the  number  of  tubes  of 
dectric  force  which  spring  from  unit  area  of  itssurface«  Coulomb 
proved  experimentaUy  that  the  dectric  force  just  outside  a 
conductor  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  dectric  density  at 
that  point.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  resultant  dectric  force 
normal  to  the  surface  at  a  point  just  outside  a  conductor  is 

'See  Maxwell,  EUmenlary  T>iatist  on  Bkctrieiiy  (Ox(or6,  i88i)i 
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equal  to  4irv,  where  vis  the  iorfiicedbHitya^  that  poiat.   TUi 
is  usually  called  Coulomb's  Law.* 

(ii>  S€9i  of  Ckarg€»'^Tht  charge  on  an  eleetrified  conductor 
is  wholly  on  the  surface,  and  there  is  no  dectric  force  la  the 
interior  of  a  doaed  electrified  conducting  surface  which  docs 
not  contain  any  other  dectrified  bodies;  Facaday  peoved  this 
eaperimentally  (sec  E»ptrime$Ual  Reteorckct,  series  si.  |  1173) 
by  constructing  a  large  chamber  or  box  of  paper  covered  with 
tinfoil  or  thin  metal  This  was  insulated  and  highly  efectiified. 
In  the  interior  110  trace  of  electric  chafge  could  be  found  when 
tested  by  electroscopes  or  other  meons*  Cavendish  proved  it  by 
enclosing  a  metal  sphere  in  two  hemispheres  of  thin  metal  hcM 
on  Insulating  supports,  li  the  sphere  is  charged  and  th»i  the 
jacketing  hemispheres  fitted  on  it  and  removed,  the  sphere  b 
found  to  be  perfectly  discharged.'  Numerous  other  deasonstra* 
tions  of  this  fact  were  given  by  Faraday.  The  thinnest  possible 
q>herical  shell  of  metal,  such  as  a  sphere  of  iowlator  coated  wUh 
l^d-leaf,  behaves  as  a  conductor  for  static  charge  just  aa  if  it 
were  a  sphere  of  solid  metaL  The  fact  that  there  is  no  electric 
foroe  in  the  interior  <d.  such  a  dosed  dectrifiied  shdl  is  one 
of  the  most  certainly  ascertained  facts  in  the  sdenoe  of  electro- 
statics, and  it  enables  us  to  demonstrate  at  once  that  particles 
of  dectridty  attmct  and  repd  each  other  with  a  force  which  is 
inversdy  as  the  square  <rf  their  distance. 

Wc  may  give  in  the  first  pla^andemeotaiypeoof  of  the  con- 
verse proposition  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  lemma: — 

Ltmm0,—'1(  partidca  of  matter  attract  one  another  according 
to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  the  attraction  of  all  sections 
of  a  cone  for  a  particle  at  the  vertex  is  the  same.  D^nUimi.-^ 
The  solid  an^e  subtoxled  by  any  surface  at  a  pcnnt  is  measured 
by  the  quotient  of  its  apparent  surface  by  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  that  point.  Hence  the  total  solid  angle  round 
any  point  is  4'*  The  solid  angles  subtended  by  all  normal 
sections  of  a  cone  at  the  vertex  are  therdore  equal,  and  since  the 
attractioos  of  these  sections  on  a  partide  at  the  vertex  are 
proportional.to  their  distances  from  the  vertex,  they  are  numeri- 
cally  equal  to  one  another  and  to  the  solid  angle  of  the  cone. 

Let  us  then  suppose  a  spherical  sheU  0  to  be  ele<lrified. 
Select  any  point  P  in  the  interior  and  let  a  line  drawn 
through  it  sweep  out  a  small  double  cone  - 

(see  fig.  i).    Each  cone  cuts  out  an  area      jt         ^v 
on  the  surface  equally  inclined  to  the  cone   /C  \ 

axis.    The  electric  density  on  the  v^txw  k\  \ 

bdng  uniform,  the  quantities  of  electricity  (  ^^     •<>  | 

ontheseareas are  proportional  to  the  areas,  \     ^^  j 

and  if  the  dectric  force  varies  inveiscly  as  V      ^.        y 
the  square  ol   the  distance,  the  forces      x^^  y^^x^ 
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exerted  by  these  two  surface  charipcs  at  the 

point  in  question  are  proportional  to  the 

solid  angle  of  the  little  cone.    Hence  the  forces  due  to  the  two 

areas  at  opposite  ends  of  the  chord  are  equal  and  opposed. 

Hence  we  see  that  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  divided 
into  pairs  of  elements  by  cones  described  through  any  interior 
point,  the  resultant  force  at  that  point  must  consist  of  the  sum 
of  pairs  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  is  therefore  nera 
For  the  proof  of  the  «>ayene  proposition  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Ettdrkcl  Reutrekcs  of  ike  Hon,  Henry  Caoendiek, 
p.  4ro»  or  to  Maxwell's  treaUse  on  EkctricUy  and  MatnetUm, 
and  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  where  Maxwdl  gives  an  degant  proof  that 
if  the  force  in  the  interior  of  a  dosed  conductor  is  zero,  the  law 
of  the  force  must  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.* 
From  this  fact  it  follows  that  we  can  shidd  any  conductor 
entirely  from  extecnai  influence  by  other  charged  conductors 
by  enclosing  it  in  a 'metal  case.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that 

*See  Maxwell,  Treatise  on  EkctricUy  and  Magnetism  (3rd  ed, 
Oxford.  1892),  vol.  i,  p.  80. 

*  Maxwell,  Ibid.  vd.  i.  1 74a  t  alto  gftvfrfcd  Kuedrthe*  ef  the  Hoik 
Henry  Cavendish,  edited  by  J.  Clark  Mam^ctt  (Cambridge.  l»79). 

pw  104. 

*  Laplace  (liiec.  Cd,  vol.  L  ch.  ii.)  gave  the  first  direct  demonstra- 
tion that  no  function  of  the  distance  except  the  inverae  square  cam 
satisfy  the  condition  that  a  uniform  spherical  sheB  cxctts  no  force 
do  a  particle  within  it. 
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iih  envelope  ahoold  be  of  wbBA  nettl;  a  cage  made  of  fine 
metal  wixe  gauxe  which  ptfmits  objects  in  its  interior  to  be  seen 
viil  yet  be  a  perfect  electrical  scxeen  for  them.  Electroscopes 
and  electrometerSf  therefore,  standing  in  proximity  to  electrified 
bodies  can  be  perfectly  shielded  from  influence  by  endosiug 
them  ia  cylinden  of  metal  gsuze. 

£v«B  if  a  charged  and  insulated  conductor,  such  as  an  open 
canister  or  deep  cup,  is  not  perfectly  dosed,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
a  proof-plane  consisting  of  a  small  disk  of  gilt  paper  canfed  at 
the  end  of  a  rod  of  gum-lac  will  not  bring  away  any  charge  if 
apfrfied  to  the  deep  inside  portions,  tn  fact  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  large  an  opening  may  be  made  in  a  vessel  which  yet  remains 
for  all  electrical  purposes  "a  closed  conductor."  Maxwell 
{Elementary  Treatise,  &c.,  p.  15)  ingem'ously  applied  this  fact  to 
the  inwilation  of  conductors.  H  we  desire  to  insulate  a  metal 
baM  to  make  it  hold  a  charge  of  dectridty,  it  is  usual  to  do  so 
bf  attadiing  it  to  a  handle  or  stem  of  glass  or  ebonite.  In  this 
case  the  dcctric  charge  exists  at  the  point  where  the  stem  is 
attachM,and  there  leakage  by  creepingtakes  place.  lf,however, 
we  employ  a  hollow  sphere  and  let  the  stem  pass  through  a  hole 
in  the  side  larger  than  itself,  and  attach  the  end  to  the  interior 
of  the  sphere,  then  leakage  cannot  take  place. 

Another  corollary  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  electric  force  in 
the  interior  of  a  charged  conductor  is  that  the  potential  ia  the 
interior  is  constant  and  equal  to  that  at  the  surface.  For  by 
the  definilioa  of  poteatiai  it  follows  that  the  electric  force  in  any 
direction  at  any  point  is  measured  by  the  space  rate  of  change 
of  potential  in  that  direction  orZ^  i.  dfVldx,  Hence  if  the  force 
is  xero  the  potential  V  must  be  constant. 

(iii.)  AssoeiatUm  of  Positive  and  Negative  Bectricities.—ThK 
HM  leading  fact  in  electrostatics  is  that  positive  and  negative 
dectridty  are  always  created  in  equal  quantities,  and  that  for 
every  charge,  say,  of  positive  electricity  on  one  conductor  these 
must  exist  on  some  other  bodies  an  eqoal  total  charge  of  negative 
dectridty.  Faraday  expressed  this  fact  by  saying  that  no 
ahoolnte  dectric  charge  could  be  given  to  matter.  If  we  consider 
the  charge  of  a  conductor  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
tubes  of  dectric  force  which  piooeed  frbm  it,  then,  since  each 
tube  must  end  on  some  other  conductor,  the  above  statement 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  charges  at  each  end  of  a  tube 
of  dectric  force  are  equal. 

The  facts  may,  however,  best  be  understood  and  demonstrated 
by  considering  an  experiment  due  to  Famday,  commonly  called 
the  ice  pail  experiment,  because  he  employed  for  it  a  pewter 
ice  pail  {Exp.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  279,  or  PM.  Mag,  1843,  2a).  On 
the  pbte  of  a  gold-leaf  dectroscope  place  a  metal  canister 
having  a  loose  lid.  Let  a  metal  baU  be  suspended  by  a  sUk 
thread,  and  the  canister  lid  so  fixed  to  the  thread  that  when  the 
lid  is  in  place  the  ball  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  canister.  Let 
the  ball  and  lid  be  removed  by  the  silk,  and  let  a  charge,  say, 
of  positive  dectridty  ( +  Q)  be  given  to  the  ball.  Let  the  canister 
be  touched  with  the  finger  to  discharge  it  perfectly.  Then  let 
the  baD  be  lowered  into  the  canister.  It  will  be  found  that  as 
U  does  so  the  gold-leaves  of  the  dectroscope  diverge,  but  collapse 
again  if  the  ball  is  withdrawn.  If  the  ball  is  k>wered  until  the 
lid  is  ia  place,  the  leave*  take  a  steady  deflection.  Next  let  the 
esnister  be  touched  with  the  finger,  the  leaves  collapse,  but 
divove  again  when  the  baU  is  withdrawn.  A  test  will  show  that 
fa  thb  last  case  the  canister  is  left  negatively  electrified.  If 
before  the  ball  is  withdnwn,  after  touching  the  outside  of  the 
canister  with  the  finger,  the  ball  is  tilted  over  to  make  ft  touch 
the  Inside  of  the  canister,  then  on  withdrawing  it  the  canister 
and  ball  are  found  to  be  perfectly  discharged.  The  explanation 
is  as  follows:  the  charge  <4-  Q)  of  positive  dectridty  en  the 
ban  creates  by  induction  an  equal  charge  (-Q)  on  the  inside 
of  the  canister  when  placed  in  it,  and  repds  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  canister  an  equal  charge  (-)-  Q>.  On  touching  the 
canister  this  last  charge  goes  to  earth.  Hence  when  the  ball  h 
touched  agahist  the  inside  of  the  canister  befbre  witlidrawing  It 
a  second  time,  the  fact.that.the  ^aiem  ia  found  subsequently 
to  be  coraplstdy  dischatged  proves  that  the  thuegt-'Q  induced 
on  the  inside  of  the  canister  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  ehaige 


4-Q  on  the  ban,  and  also  that  the  bidudng  action  of  the  charge 
-i-Q  on  the  ball  created  equal  quantities  of  dectridty  of  opposite 
sign,  one  drawn  to  the  inside  and  the  other  repelled  to  the  outside 
of  the  canister. 

Etcetrkal  Capeeity.-^Vft  must%ext  consider  the  quality  of  a 
conductor  called  its  dectrical  capadty.  The  potential  of  a 
conductor  has  already  been  defined  as  the  mechanical  work 
which  must  be  done  to  bring  up  a  veiy  small  body  charged  with 
a  unit  of  positive  dectridty  from  the  earth's  surface  or  other 
boundary  taken  as  the  place  of  seio  potential  to  the  surface  of 
this  conductor  in  question.  The  mathematical  expression  for 
this  potential  can  in  some  cases  be  calculated  or  predetermined. 


Thus,  oonnder  a  sphete  untfonnl v  charged  with  Q  units  of  podtlve 
eloctridty.  It  is  a  lundamentaJ  theorem  in  attractions  that  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  matter  which  attracts  according  to  the  ^^ 
law  of  the  ioverae  square  acts  on  all  external  points  as  'J'r 
if  it  were  conoentmted  at  its  centre.  Hence  a  sphere 
having  a  charge  0  repela  a  unit  cliarae  placed  at  a  distance 
X  from  its  centre  with  a  force  Q/jr  dynes,  and  therefme  ^e  work 
W  In  ergs  expended  in  bringing  the  unit  up  to  that  pdat  from  an 
infinite  distance  ia  given  by  the  integral 


wJVvx-Q/x 
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Hence  the  potential  at  the  torfaoe  of  the  sphere,  and  thcrdore 
the  potential  of  the  q>here,  uQ/K,  where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  sphete 
in  centimetres.  The  quantity  of  electricity  which  must  be  given 
to  the  splme  to  raise  it  to  unit  potential  is  thercfote  R  electrostatic 
units.  The  capacity  of  a  conductor  is  defined  to  be  the  charge 
rcquiced  to  raise  its  potential  to  unity,  all  other  charged  oonducids 
bemg  at  an  infinite  distance.  This  capacity  is  then  a  function  of 
the  jieometrical  dimensions  of  the  conductor,  and  can  be  mathc- 
maticaUy  determined  in  certain  caacs.  Since  the  potential  of  a  small 
charge  01  elcctridty  dQ  at  a  distance  r  is  equal  to  d^r,  and  since  the 
potential  of  all  parts  of  a  conductor  is  the  same  m  those  cases  In 
which  the  distribution  of  surface  dcnsitjr  of  electrification  is  uniform 
or  symmetrical  with  respect  to  some  point  or  axis  in  the  conductor, 
we  can  calculate  the  potential  by  simply  summing  up  terms  like 
WS/r^^  Inhere  dS  is  an  element  of  surface,  #  the  surface  density  ol 
dectndty  on  jt,  and  r  the  distance  fmm  ^the  symmetrical  centre. 
The  capadty  [s  then  obtained  as  the  quotient  oil  the  whole  charge 
by  this  potentttL  Thus  Che  distribution  of  dectridty  00  a  sphere  in 
free  space  must  be  uniform,  and  all  parts  of  the  charge  are  at  an 
equal  distance  R  from  the  centre.  Accordingly  the  potential  at 
the  centre  b  Q/R>  But  this  must  be  the  potential  of  the 
sphere,  since  ail  palts  are  at  the  same  potent iaI.V.  Since  . 
the  capacity  C  is  the  ratio  of  charge  to  potential,  the 
capacity  of  the  sphere  in  free  space  is  Q/VwR,  or  b 
numericaHy  the  same  as  its  radius  reckonea  in  centimetres. 

We  can  thus  easily  calculate  the  capacity  of  a  long  thin  wire  like 
a  telegraph  wire  far  removed  from  the  earth,  ab  follows:  Let  sr 
be  the  dbmeter  of  the  wire.  /  its  length,  and  o  the  uniform  ^^^ 
surface  electric  density.  Then  consider  a  thin  annulus  z7^ 
of  the  v^re  of  width  ix;  the  charge  on  it  is  eaual  to 
2wr9ldx  units,  and  the  potentbl  V  at  a  point  on  the  axb 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  annolus  due  to  thb  elementary  charge  b 

V-aJ^'':^g^dx.4»r.r}  k«.a/+v7rn?3-IoB/|. 

If,  then,  r  is  small  compared  with  /,  we  have  V^^wrw  log^  //r.  But 
the  charge  is  Q—iwro^  and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  thin  wire 
is  given  by 

C-i/a  log.  J/r  (a). 

A  move  dUficult  case  is  presented  by  the  einpsoid.>  We  have 
first  to  determine  the  mode  m  which  dectridty  distt ibutcs  itsdf  on 
a  conducting  ellipsoid  in  free  space.  It  must  be  such  a  ,._^._ 
distiibution  that  the  potential  in  the  interior  will  be  'T'* 
constant*  since  the  elccfric  force  must  be  xero.  It  is  a  ij 
wdl-known  ihrotem  in  attnctions  that  if  a  sheH  Is  made 
of  gravitaHve  matter  whose  inner  and  outer  surfaces  sre  shnAar 
dlipsoids,  it  ewercises  no  attraction  on  a  particle  of  matter  in  its 
interior.'  Consider  then  an  dlipsoidat  shell  the  axes  of  whose 
bounding  surfaces  are  <a,  K  c)  and  (a4>tfo)*  {h-^dh),  (r-f  dr),  whefe 
da/a^db  h'^de/e^tu  The  potential  of  such  a  shdl  at  any  internal 
point  is  constant,  and  the  equi-potentbl  surfaces  for  external  space 
are  cflipaoids  oonforal  with  the  elKpaoidal  shell.  Hence  if  we  distri- 
bute electricity  over  an  dlipsoid,  so  that  its  density  b  everywhere 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  a  shell  formed  by  describing  round 

I  I      ^  --  I  -  r        HUM     i^^i  _      I        ii.i^M    m     I        _  riiH       ^r-|-i 

*  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  determining  the  distribution  on 
an  elKpsoid  of  a  fluid  the  particles  of  which  repel  each  other  with  a 
force  ifiversdy  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  was  first  given  by 
George  Green  (see  Ferrer's  edition  of  Green's  Collected  Papers,  p.  1 19. 
i«70. 

*  See  Thomson  and  Tait,  Treatise  on  ftatural  Philosopky,  f  SI9* 
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th«  «Uip«>id  a  wmUar  and  lUgHtly  b(t?r  one,  that  distribution  will 
be  in  equilibrium  and  will  produce  a  consUnt  potential  through- 
out the  interior.  Thus  if  a  is  the  surface  density,  »  the  thicknws 
of  the  shell  at  any  point,  and  p  the  assumed  volume  density  of  the 
matter  of  the  shell,  we  have  <r"Aip.  Then  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity on  any  clement  of  surfhce  dS  b  A  times  the  mass  of  the 
corresponding  element  of  the  shell;  and  if  Q  is  .the  whole  quantity 
of  electricity  on  the  ellipsoid,  Q = A  times  the  whole  mass  of  the  shell. 
This  mass  is  equal  to  ^vabcpft;  therefore  Q-A4irtf6cpii  andft^p^, 
where  p  is  the  length  ctf  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre 
of  the  ellipsoid  on  the  tangent  plane.    Hence 

Acconlingfy  for  a  given  ellipsoid  the  surface  density  of  free 
distribution  of  elcctriaty  on  it  is  everywhere  psoportional  to  the 
-.,.  ,.,  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  on 
*7'**V  x.ht  tangent  plane  at  that  point.  From  this  we  can 
•JfV^     determine  the  capacity  of  the  ellipsoid  as  follows:    Let 


the  ellipsoid 

SweFrUt's  Solid  Ctometry.p.  1 7^).    Hence  the  density  *  is  given  by 

O  I 

and  the  potential  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  therefore  its 
potential  as  a  whole  is  given  by  the  tiqineision, 

Accordingly  the  capacity  C  of  the  tlfipaoid  is  given  by  the  equation 

c-4^/v  (**+:y*+«*JV  UVa'+/M«  4-»»;<*>    ^5^- 

It  has  been  shown  bv  Professor  ChrysUl  that  the  above  integral 
may  also  bo  presented  in  the  form,^ 

The  above  expres^ons  for  the  capacity  of  anellipsoid  of  three  unequal 
•axes  are  in  general  elliptic  integrals,  but  they  can  be  evaluated  for 
the  reduced  cases  when  the  e1Hps<rid  is  one  of  revolution,  and  hence 
in  the  limit  either  takes  the  form  of  a  tong  rodor  of  a  circular  disk. 
-  Thus  if  the  elHpsoid  is  one  of  revolution,  and  ds  is  an  element  of 
ate  which  sweeps  out  the  element  of  surface  dS,  we  have 

Hence,  mce  «-Qp/4ira^,MfS-0ifx/2a. 

jj^ccoffdingtv  the  distribution  of  electricity  is  such  that  equal  parallel 
slices  of  tfie  ellipsbid  of  revolution  taken  normal  to  the  axift  of 
revolution  carry  equal  charges  on  their  curved  surface. 

The  capacity  C  of  the  ellipsoid  of  revolution  b  thcrefoee  given  by 
the  expression 

If  the  cllipaotd  is  one  of  revolution  round  the  major  ixis  a  (prolate) 
ami  of  eccentricity  «,  then  the  above  formula  reduces  to 


ri^ab'^vf^) 


(8). 


coaxlaf 


Cia). 


Whereas  if  it  is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  roond  the  minor  axis  b 
(obUte).  we  have 


I 


sin-'flg 
ae 


<9). 


In  each  case  we  have  C  "a  when  e«0,  and  the  ellipsoid  thus  becomes 
a  sphere. 

.    In  the  extreme  case  when  e«*T,  the  iwolate  ellipaoid  becomes  a 
long  thin  rod,  and  then  the  capacity  b  given  by 

C,»o/!og<afl/6  (10). 

whkh  Is  identical  with  the  formula  (2)  already  obtained.  In  the 
other  extreme  ca«  the  oblate  spheroid  becomes  a  circular  disk 
when  r i" I,  and  then  the  capacity  Cvaafw^  This  last  result  shows 
that  the  capacity  of  a  thin  disk  b  2/r«  i/i'57i  of  that  of  a  sphere 
of  the  same  radius.  Cavendbh  (Elec.  Re$.  pp.  157  and  347)  deter- 
mined in  J 773  experimentally  that  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  was 
'l>54i  time?  that  of  a  disk  01  the  same  radius,  a  truly  remarkable 
result  for  that  date. 
Three  othef  cases  of  praclkal  interest  present  themselves,  viz.  the 


capacity  of  two  ooooentvk  apbeies,  of  two  C04»al  cyhndea  and  d 

two  parallel  pbncs. 

Consider  the  case  of  two  concentric  spheres,  a  solid  one  enclosed 
in  a  hollow  one.  Let  Ri  be  the  radius  of  the  inner  sphere,  Ri  the 
inside  radius  of  the  outer  sphere,  and  Rs  the  outside  cmaatMr 
radius  of  the  outer  spherical  shelL  Let  a  chaife  +Q  bt  ^^^^ 
given  to  the  inner  sphere.  Then  thb  produces  a  charge 
-Q  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  spherical  shell,  and  a 
chaive  +Qon  the  ontsideof  the  shell.  Hence  the  potcntfal' 
V  at  the  centre  of  the  inner  sphere  b  stven  by  V»Q/Rt-Q/Rs-HyR» 
If  the  outer  shell  b  connected  to  the  earth,  the  chaige  +0  on  it 
disappears,  and  we  have  the  capacity  C  of  tl»  inner  sphere  given  by 

C-i/Ri-f/Rs«(R«-R»)  RiRt  00. 

Such  a  pair  of  concentric  spheres  constitute  a  condenser  (see  Lbyoew 
Jar),  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  making  Ri  nearly  equal  to  Rt,  we  may 
enormously  increase  the  capacity  01  the  inner  sphere.  Hence  the 
name  cvtutnser. 

The  other  case  of  importance  is  that  of  two  coaxial  cyKndars. 
Let  a  solid  circular  sectioned  ^Uader  of  radius  Ri  be  enclosed  ta  a 
coaxial  tube  of  inner  radius  Ki.  Then  when  the  inner 
cylinder  is  at  potential  Vi  and  the  outer  one  kept  at 
potentral  Vt  the  lines  of  ehsctric  force  between  the  cylinders 
are  radbt  Hence  the  electfic  force  E  in  ike  iatesspace 
varies  inversely  as  thedbtanoe  from  theaxia.  Aocordingly 
the  potential  Y  at  any  point  in  the  interspace  b  g^venby 

E«-<fV/dR-A/R  or  V— A/Tl-JdR, 

where  R  b  the  dbtance  of  the  ocunt  in  the  interspace  from  the  axis, 
and  A  Is  a  constant.  Hence  Vir-Vi— A  log  RJRt.  If  we  consider 
a  length  I  bf  the  cylinder,  the  charge  Q  on  the  inner  cylinder  b 
(^BSrRiAr,  where  r  b  the  surface  deniity,  and  by  Coutomb's  law 
9»Ef/4r.  where  £t*A/Ri  b  the  lone  U  the  surface  of  the  inner 
cylinaer. 

Accordingly  QB3TRt2A/4irR|aA//2.    If  then  the  outer  cylinder 
be  at  sefo  potential  the  potential  V  of  the  inner  one  b 

V-A  log  (Ra/Ri),  and  lU  capacity  C -//a  log  Rt/Rt. 

Thb  formula  b  important  in  connexion  with  the  capacity  of  electric 
cables,  which  consist  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  (a  wire)  enclosed 
In  a  conducting  sheath.  If  the  dielectric  of  separating  insulator 
hasa  constant  K.  then  the  capacity  becomes  K  times  as  great. 

The  capacity  of  two  palaHel  pUneseaa  be  calculated  at  once  if  we 
neglect  the  distribution  of  the  lines  of  force  jwrar  the  edges  of  the 
plates,  and  assume  that  the  only  field  is  the  unilorm  field    c^^^^tg 
between  the  plates.    Let  Vi  and  Vi  be  the  potentials  of    "JJ"''^ 
the  plates,  and  let  a  chaffe  Q  be  given  to  one  of  them.     _-_-^, 
If  5  Is  the  surface  of  eaclu>bte.  and  d  their  distance,  then    ^"^ 
the  electric  force  E  in  the  space  between  them  is  E-*    p-^*- 
(V»-V|)/i.    But  if  9  is  the  surface  density,  E""4rff,  and  »"Q/S. 

(V,-V,)  d-4irQ/SorC-Q/(n-V,)-S/4»d  (13). 

Tn  thb  calculation  we  neglect  altogether  the  fact  that  electric  force 
dbtributed  on  curved  lines  exists  outside  the  interspace  between  th^ 
plates,  ajsd- these  Knes  In  fact  extend  from  thelackof  one 
plate  to  that  of  the  other.  G.  R.  Kirchhoff  (pewmmtUg 
Abhandl.  p.  1 12)  has  given  a' full  expression  for  the  capacity 
C  of  two  circular  plates  of  thickness  I  and  radius  r  placed  at  any 
distance  d  apart  ia  air  from  which  the  ed^e  effect  can  oe  calailated, 
Kirchhoff 's  exprewon  b  as  follows  >^    . 

C-^+i^l'U*  i5^^+".*,'4^|      04). 

In  the  above  formula  <  b  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms. 
TheAret  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cqomon  b  the  expression 
for  the  capacity,  neglecting  the  f urved  edge  distribution  of  electric 
force,  and  the  other  terms  take  into  account,  not  only  the  uniform 
field  between  the  plates,  but  abo  the  non-uniform  field  round  the 
edses  and  beyond  the  plates. 

Tn  practice  we  ca  n  avoid  the  diflficaUy  due  to  irregular  di|tt4bation 
of  electric  force  at  the  edfcs  of  the  pbte  1^  the  use  of  a  guasd  f4ftte 
as  first  suggested  by  Lord  Kelvin.'  If  a  lam  plate  has  a  ^^Mtf 
circular  hole  cut  in  it,  and  this  is  nearly  fnted  up  by  a  .     _a,j_^ 


f~ 


»  See  artkle  "  Electricity,"  Encytlffpaedia  Britannna  (9th  edition), 
vol.  viii.  p.  30.  The  reader  b  also  r,t{crrcd  to  an  articb  by  Lord 
Kelvin  {Reprint  of  Paj^rs  en  Eleclrostaltcs  qnd  Matntliim^  p^  17&), 
'eiititTed  "  Determination  of  the  Distribution  of  electricity  on  a 
Circular  Segment  of  a  Plane,  or  Spherical^Conducting  Surface  under 
any  given  Influence,"  where  another  equivalent  expression  is  given 
for  the  capacity  of  an  ellipsoid. 


circular  plate  lying  in  the  same  plane,  and  If  we  pace  ' 
another  lari^e  pbte  pnraMel  to  the  first,  then  the  electric  field 
between  iha  second  |i4ai^  aad  the  small  circular  plate  is 
neatly  uniform:  and  if  9  is  the  area  of  (he  small  plate  and  d 
its,  distance  from  the  opposed  plate,  its  capacity  may  be  calculated 
by  the  simple  formula  C-S/4»d.  The  outer  larger  plate  in  which 
the  hole  is  cut  b  called  the ."  guard  plate,"  anU  roust  be  tent  at  the 
same  potontbl  as  the  soiall^.inner  or  "  trap-dnor  plate."  The  same 
arrangement  can  be  supplied  to  a  pair  of  coaxial  cvliriders.  By 
plating  metal  plates  on  either  side  of  a  larger  sheet  of  dielectric  or 
insulalor  we  caif  coAstnict  a  cOiidcuser  xA  relatively  large  capacity 
The  insthiment  known  as  a  licyden  iar  (fjs.).  consbts  <A.  a  g^aas 
bottle  coated  within  and  withovt^fbr  three  parts  of  the  way  up  ^ith 
tinfoil. 


Ua. 


*  See  Maxwell*  £lscfrt^sa«dilag«istitss,veLL'ppka44p305(3Rl 
edr»J89a). .,    . 
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If  we  have  %  anraber  of  nch  oaadcniert  «e  can  cowbint  thcmjn 

iei>'*  If  ell  the  plAMf  on  4Mie  wlBftre  coonectbd 

tq^ber  exid  also  tboee  on  the  other,  the  condenaen  are 

^M joined  in  paialleL    If  Ci,  Ci,  Ca,  &c.,  are  the  separate 

Z^ZL  capadtieij  then  Z(C)->Ci+Ct+Ca+  &c.  is  the  total 
capacits[  tn  paraBel.  If  the  condensers  are  so  joined 
that  the  inner  coating  of  one  is  connected  to  the  outer  coating  of  the 
next,  they  are  said  to  be  in  series.  Since  then  they  are  all  chaiged 
with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity,  and  the  total  over  all  potential 
dUBtereoce  V  is  tne  sura  of  each  oLtbe  individual  potential  differences 
Vi,  Vi,  Vk  &c,  we  have 

Q-C.V»-C,V,-C,V,-Ac,  and  V-Vj+Vt+V.+ac 
The  resultant  capacity  b  C  "QfV,  and 

c-i/(i/c,+i/c+i/c.+«c)  -i/r(i/C)       05). 

These  rules  provide  means  for  calculating  the  resuiunt  capacity 
when  any  number  of  condenters  arc  joined  up  in  anv  way* 

If  one  condenser  b  charged,  and  then  joinea  in  parallel  with 
another  uncharged  condenser,  the  chanre  b  divided  between  them 
in  the  ratio  of  their  capacities.  For  if  Ct  and  Ci  are  tho  capacities 
and  Qi  and  Qi  are  the  charges  after  contact,  then  Qt/Ci  and  Qi/Ci 
are  the  potential  dtffersnoes  of  the  coatings  and  must  be  equal. 
Hence  Qk/Ci-Qi/Ct  or  Ql/i^"-Cl/C^  It,u  worth  noting  that  if 
we  have  a  charged  q>hcre  we  can  perfectly  discharge  it  by  introducing 
it  into  the  biterior  of  another  hollow  iiuulated  conductor  and 
making  contact.  The  small  sphere  then  becomes  part  of  the  interior 
of  the  otber  and  loees  all  chairge. 

Utasmrmunt  9f  Capac»f>.-»>NumeraMs  methods  have  been  devised 
for  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  capacity  of  conductors  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  determined  bv  calculation.  Such  a 
measurement  mav  be  an  aba^tUe  determination  or  a-  retaiwt  one. 
The  dioMnnoas  of  a  cspadty  in  electrastatie  measune  b  a  length  (see 
IJNiTSk  Phvsical>«  Thus  the  capacity  of  a  sphere  in.elcctrosutic 
units  (E.S.U.)is  the  same  as  the  number  denoting  its  radius  in 
centimetres.  The  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity  b  therefore  that  of 
a  severe  of  I  cm.  cadius.*^  Thb  unit  is  too  small  (or  practical  purposes, 
and  heooa  a  nnit  of  capacity  900,000  greater,  caUed  n  microiarad, 
b  generally  employed.  Thus  for  instance  the  capacity  in  tree 
space  of  a  sphere  2  metres  in  diameter  would  be  100/900,000  ■■ 
1/9000  of  a  microfarad.  The  electrical  capacity  of  the  whole  earth 
coittidered  as  a  sphere  b  about  800  Tmcrofarads.  An  absolute 
mcasmvoient  of  capacitv  means,  therefore,  a  determination  in  E.S. 
units  made  directly  without  refeience  to  any  otber  condenser.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  numerous  methods  by  which  the  capacities 
of  condensers  may  be  compared  and  a  relative  measurement  made 
in  terms  of  some  standard. 

One  well^knowo  comparison  method  b  that  of  C  V.  de  Santy. 
The  two  ooodensers  to  do  compared  are  connected  in  the  branches 
of  a  Wheatstone's  Bridge  iq.v.)  and  the  other  two  arms 
completed  with  variable  resistance  boxes.  These  arms 
are  then  altered  until  on  raising  or  depressing  the  battery 
key  there  b  no  suddendeAectiondther  way  oithe  galvano- 

If  R4  and  Rt  are  the  arms'  resistance  ana  Ci  and  C*  the 

condenser  capacities,  then  when  the  bridge  is  balanced  wc  ha  "t 
Ri  1  Rt '  C| :  C9. 

Another  comparison  method  much  used  in  submarine  cable  work 
b  the  method  01  mixtures,  originally  due  to  Lord  Kelvin  and  usually 
called  Thomson  and  Cott's  method.  It  depends  on  the  principle 
that  if  two  condensers  of  capacity  Ci  and  Ci  are  respectively  charged 
to  potentials  Vi  and  V|,  and  then  joined  in  parallel  with  terminals 
of  opposite  charge  together,  the  resulting  potentbl  difference  of  the 
two  condensers  trill  be  V,  soch  that 

--^^ 

and  beaoe  if  V  b  aero  we  have  Ci :  Ca*  Vi :  Vi. 

The  fiethodb  carried  out  by  chai]^ttg  the  two  condensers  to  be 
compared  at  the  two  sections  of  a  high  rcsutaiKe  joining  the  ends 
of  a  battery  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable  contact.* 
Thb  contact  b  shifted  until  such  a  point  b  found  by  trbl  that  the 
two  ooodeascrs  charecd  at  the  different  sections  anff  then  joined  as 
above  described  and  tested  on  a  gaK'anometer  show  no  charge. 
Various  specbl  keys  have  been  invented  for  performing  the  electncal 
operations  expeditiously.  ... 

A  simple  method  for  condenser  comparison  »  to  charge  the  two 
condensers  to  the  same  voltage  bv  a  battery  and  then  discharge 
them  successively  through  a  ballistic  galvanometer  (q,9.)  and 
observe  the  respective  "throws"  or  dcflccuons  of  the  coil  or  needle. 
These  are  proportioiial  to  the  capacities.  For  the  various  precautions 
necessary  in  conducting  the  above  tests  special  treatises  on  electrical 
tetfing  must  be  consulted.         ^ 

<  It  b  an  interesting  fact  that  Cavendish  measured  capacity  in 
*'  globular  inches,"  using  as  his  unit  the  cajiacity  of  a  metal  ball, 
I  in.  in  diameter.  Hence  multiplication  of  hb  values  for  capacities 
by  2-54  reduces  them  to  E.S.  units  in  the  CCS.  system.  See  EUe. 
Res.ja.  3A7. 

'  For  fuller  detalb  of  these  methods  of  comparison  of  capacities 
see  T.  A.  Fleming,  A  ffanwook  for  the  Ekctrical  Laborntwy  and 
Testtng  Roomt  vol.  ii.  ch.  il.  (London,  1903). 


In  the  mbaelute  detcfnJMttpn  of  capadty  we  have  to 
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discharge  it  through  a  galvanonasicr  and  repeat  tMs  ^ 
piQcen  npitty  and  suocesiivety.  If  a  condenser  of 
capacity  C  b  cbargsd  to  potential  V,  and  discharged  n  times  per 
second  through  a  gaivanometenthb  series  of  intermittent  discharges 
b  equivalent  to  a  current  nCV.  Hence  if  the  galvanometer  is 
calibrated  by  a  potentiometer  (9^)  we  can  determine  the  value  of 
thb  cnrrent  in  amperes,  and  knowing  the  yalne  of  n  and  V  thos 
determine  C  Various  forms  of  conunotator  have  been  devised  for 
effecting  this  charge  and  discharge  rapidly  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  R.  T. 
Glaaebrook,  J .  A.  Fleming  and  W.  C.  Clinton  and  others.'  One  form 
eonsbts  of  a  tuning4oKlEelectrically  maintained  in  vibrationof  known 
period,  wliich  closes  an  electric  contact  at  every  vibration  and  sets 
another  electromagnet  in  operation,  which  reverses  a  switch  and 
moves  over  one  terminal  of  the  condenser  from  a  battery  to  a 
galvanometer  contact.  In  another  form,  a 
revolving  contact  b  used  driven  by  an  elcetrie 
motor,  which  consists  of  an  insubtinff  didc 
having  on  its  surface  slips  of  metal  and  three 
wire  brushes  o,  6,  c  fsee  ng.  3)  pressing  against 
them.    The  metal  slips  are  so  placed  that,  as       11  kwa 

the  dbk  revolves,  the  middle  brush,  connected  -Hi  '    — i 

to  one  tertiioal  of  the  opodenser  C»  b  alter-       II  |     * 

nately  put  in  conductive  connexion  with  first       g  I 


I,  a         ^^^^ 

inst       C  I 

.  as  JI  U, 


pt 
one  and  then  the  other  ootside  brush,  which  Li|||tji|i| 


are  joined  respectively  to  the  battery  B  and 
galvanometer  U  terminals.  From  the  siieed 
of  this  motor  tiie  number  of  commutations 


Fig.  2. 

per  aeaNKl  can  be  determined.  The  above  method  b  especially 
useful  for  the  determinations  of  very  small  capacities  of  the  order 
of  100  electrostatic  units  or  so  and  upwards. 

Dielectric  coHSlani. — Since  all  electric  charge  eonsbts  in  a  state 
of  strain  or  polarization  of  the  dielectric,  it  b  evident  thai  the 
physical  state  and  chemicid  composition  of  the  insulator  must 
be  of  great  importance  in  determining  electrical  phenomena. 
Cavendbh  and  subsequently  Faraday  discovered  thb  fact,  and 
the  latter  gave  the  name  "specific  inductive  capacity,"  or 
"  dielectric  constant,"  to  that  quality  of  an  insulator  whicl^^ 
determines  the  charge  taken  by  a  conductor  embedded  in  it 
when  charged  to  a  given  potential.  The  simplest  method  of 
determiningit  numerically  b,  therefore,  that  adopted  by  Faraday.* 
Tablc  h—DiOeetrie Ctmsl&uis <K> cfSciids  (K/er  Airmi), 


Substance. 


Class,  double  extra  dense  flint. 

densi^  4*5  .... 
Glass,  light  flint,  density  y2  . 
Glass,  hard  crown,  density  3*485 


Sulphor 


EboniU 


Indb-rubber,  pure  brown  . 
India>rubber,  vulcanind,.frey 
Gutta-peicha  ^   ..      .      • 

Paraffin  •      •      •      •      • 


Mica      •      •      •      •      I 

Quartfe-* 

ak>ng  optic  axb  ^ 
peep,  to  optic  aau 

Ice  at -33*    .       .      .       . 


1 
{ 

{ 


K. 


9-896 

6'73 

6-61 

3*34 

3*88 

3-84 

4*o 

3-94 

3-05 

315 

3-31 
3-86 
3*13 

3>6o 

3*463 

1-977 
3*33 

3*29 
l«99 

3'95 
3-74 

8*oo 
7-98 
5-97 

4-55 
4-49 
78*0 


Authority. 


J.  Hopldnson 


M.Faraday 

CouUaer 

L.  Boltzraann 

P.  L  Curie 

P  R.  Bkmdlot 

Rosetti 

Boltsmann 

Schilbr 

Elsas 

Schilbr 

T.  E.  H.  Gordon 

Gibsoti  and  Baicby 

Boltsmaim       < ' 

J.  HopkinsOB 

Gordon 

Wftllner 

Gordon 

A.  A.  Wlnkdmann 

LKlemenfii 

P  I.  Curie 

E.M.  UBouty 

Elsas 

P.  I.  Curie 
P.  J.  Curie 
Bouty 


*  See  Fleming.  Handbook  for  the  Eiectrkal  Laboratory^  vol.  S. 
p.  l^. 

«  Faraday,  Expirvnental  Researches  on  Electricity,  vol.  i.  I  f  3p. 

For  a  very  compbte  set  of  tables  of  dielectric  constants  of  solids, 

liquids  and  nses  see  A.  Winkelmann.  Bandhuch  der  Physik,  vol.  iv. 

pp.  98-148  (Bresbu,  1905);  also  see  Landolt  and  Qdrnstein's  Tables 

•\  of  Physical  Constants(B«VM,  1994). 
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n>  eqiul  nodemn,  cuti  ctnubtlBg  of  a  mH4l 
bill  cndoted  in  i  hdlair  metal  sphere,  ind  be  provided  tlaa 
catuo  hemiiphcrical  ihdli  of  (hcUtc,  lulphur,  gliii,  lais,  tic, 
•rtaicb  he  could  M  plact  in  one  condenser  between  the  ball  and 
endoiing  ^here  >h»l  it  fonned  »  conderuttwiib  loliddieleeiric. 
He  then  deletmiaed  lie  ratio  o[  ihe  capidliei  oT  the  two  con- 
dcnsen,  one  with  (ir  lad  the  other  niib  the  loUd  dieJeclric. 
Ttaii  give  the  dielectrii;  coutUtnt  K  o[  the  material.  Takini 
tbc  dielectric  conitant  ol  ait  u  ami;  be  obulnsd  the  (ol- 
lowing  vihifs,  lor  iheUac  E  >•  90,  ^lu  XL  1  1-76,  and  aulphur 
K-I'14- 

Sine*  Faraday'i  tine,  by  improved  netbodi,  but  depending 
•ncatiilly  npoe  the  laine  principlei,  an  cnomoui  Bunber  of 
detirmioatioBi  of  the  dielectric  contlinii  of  varioui  Iniulaton, 
■oUd,  liquid  and  gueoui,  have  been  made  [see  iiblei  I.,  II.,  III- 
and  IV.).  Here  an  veiy  comidenbk  difletencei  between  the 
vaiuei  it^gncd  by  diflercnt  obteiveia,  sometima  00  doubt  due 
to  diHetencei  in  method,  but  in  moit  cue*  unquestionably 
^epgnding  on  viriatloni  In  Ibe  quality  of  the  spedQens  eunuoed. 
Tkt  value  ef  the  dielectric  conilant  Ii  IieUly  aSected  by  the 
tempeiatuTc  and  the  frequency  of  the  applied  electrk  force. 
Taili  JI—Dinmric Ca<ula<U  (K) if  UpiUl. 


C. 

.f-c:   :   :   :   : 

!l:l, 

k; 

Elhyl'ifcol. 

jatij'c.  : 

AV 

H' 

Methyl  alcohol 
Nitrobcniem  . 
Ethyl  tkoM  . 
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above  delenninatioiu  at  low  lempetBlur*  were  made 
with  either  a  Ueady  or  a  ilowly  alttnuUng  riecttk  lone  a[q>lied 
a  bundled  time*  a  (econd.  They  ihow  thai  ibe  dielectric 
contunl  of  a  Uquid  generally  undagoct  great  leduclian  in  value 
when  the  liqidd  1»  troien  and  trductd  tO  a  low  temperalun!.' 

The  dielectric  coniianti  of  gam  have  been  detetmUicd  by 
L.  Bolumlnn  and  I,  KlemenKi  ai  foUowa:— 


le  folEowing  fApere 


e>  Dewnr 
Dieln^lric 

Ms 


Conkanti  of  p'iII*'TM,"G'lyo  ^rie  D? 

p.  jifti  "  Ob  the  Dielettrk  O  ecltolyte* 

at  and  above  the  Tempeiatui  rn — 'hit 

paper  deacTibea  the  cooe  con  "  Further 

Dbiervlriooi  on  the  Dielect]  ectrolylei 

at  and  above  the  Tcmperaiurc  m  bajuiu  n\\,  ■«,  *v.  y.  jfli :  "  The 
Dieltcinc  COaiunu  oF  Cetlala  Ornnlc  Bodlei  al  and  below  the 
Temperature  □(  Liquid  Air,"  ii.  a,  a.  jjS;  "  On  die  DielKtik 
Cooataota  of  MetalTic  Diidea  dinolved  or  Impended  ia  Ice  cooled 
10  the  Tempciatiire  of  Liquid  Ale,"  U.  ii.  p.  j6S. 


Ta>u  lV.~Dnltctiii  CaiutamU  (K)  ^  Com  tits' Caatito  m 


EthykiK   .     .     . 
Manh  na  (methane) 


i;ooj7» 


^ 


temperature  toward*  a  cejtain  limiting  value  It  would  attain 

linear.  In  ume  caMa  there  ii  a  very  Hidden  drop  at  or  below 
a  certain  tempctatuie  to  a  much  lower  value,  and  abova  and 
below  the  point  (he  temperature raiiatloDlomall.  Therelsalso 
a  large  dlflerence  la  most  cues  between  the  value  for  a  iteadily 
applied  elaciiic  forca  and  a  rapidly  icveoed  01 

Haiwell(Scc.  ondifafii.vol.ii.  f  ;S8)>howed  that  the'aquan 
root  of  the  dielectric  constant  should  be  the  >&me  oumbct  ai  tba 
relraclive  index  for  wave!  ol  the  ume  flequency  [tea  Elsciuc 
Wavia).  There  are  very  few  aubstaocea.  bowtm,  for  which 
the  optical  refractive  index  has  the  «me  value  aa  K  f or  Heady 
or  slowly  varying  electric  force,  on  account  of  the  great  vaiiaiioD 
of  the  value  ol  K  with  Iicquency. 

There  ii  a  close  analogy  between  the  variation  oi  Jijl-Hfji- 
constant  of  an  insulator  with  dectric  force  fnqnency  amd  (bat 
of  the  rigidity  or  itiSncss  of  as  elastic  body  with  iJw  frequency 
of  applied  mechanical  stress.  Thus  pitch  is  a  soft  and  yielding 
body  under  itiady  ttien,  but  a.  bar  nf  pitch  if  itnick  give!  a 
musical  note,  which  showi  that  It  vibrates  and  b  therefore  tliB 

Suidia!  duuffi  in  Didalria.—ln  cloae  connexion  with  thk 
Ilea  the  phenomenon  of  reaidual  charge  in  dielectrica.'  If  a  glaxs 
Lcyden  far  is  charged  and  then  discharged  and  allowed  to  stand 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obtained  from  It,  and  in  like 
manner  a  third,  and  so  on-  The  reappearance  of  the  reaidual 
chajge  ia  [womoted  by  tappang  the  glasi.  It  haa  been  ahowm 
that  thiflb^iaviourofdielectricican  be  Imitated  by  a  mechanical 
model  con^sting  of  a  leiiei  of  perforated  pistons  pjaced  in  a  tube 
ofoil  withlpiial  springs  between  each  piston,'  II  the  pistons  are 
depressed  and  then  released,  and  than  the  upper  piston  fixed 
awhile,  a  second  discharge  can  be  obtained  from  It,  and  the 
mechanical  itreaa-atrain  diagram  ol  the  model  is  doaely  similar 
10  the  discharge  carve  oC  a  diclectiic  R.  H.  A.  KoUrauach 
caned  aticnilon  to  the  dose  analogy  between  residual  charge 
uid  the  elastic  recovery  o(  strained  bodies  such  al  twisted  wire 
or  glass  threads.  If  a  charged  condenacr  is  suddenly  discharged 
and  then  insulated,  the  reappearance  of  a  potential  difioence 
between  its  coatings  Is  analogous  to  the  teappearaBce  ol  a  torque 
in  the  case  of  a  glass  fibre  which  has  been  twisted^  released 
■uddealy,  and  then  gripped  again  at  tlic  endi. 

For  [unher  inrormallDn  on  the  qoalitlei  of  dielectna  the  leader  b 
refcned  to  the  [allowing  source»-J.  Hopklnsoo.  "  On  the  Reaidual 
Dutge  dI  the  Leyden  Jar."  Pihtl,  Tram.,  |S;6.  iM  [ii.|,  p,  489, 
where  it  Ii  shown  that  tabpinjE  theglasaof  a  I-e>-den  iar  prmiita  the 
reappearance  ol  the  midual  charge:  "  On  the  Rniduaf  Charge  of 


■  S«  Faisday.  Eibrrimmlal  Itiua 
KohlrauKh  F^u-  **'..  i8J4.  9'; 
aid  JtforaBu"!,  vol.  f.  I  JJ7,w1ioihm 
dietfctnc  compowd  of  layerm  of  jtn 
(onitanU  and  mlstlvitiea  would    e 

of  I>ietectricB,"  nil.  Uat..  tgca  td. 
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•bt  Uydn  JiW."  Aj6t  HLl.  p.  39,  ooatMii  vw  valuabb 
obwrvatiom  on  the  readuM  cm»|c  «i  Ltydni  jan;  W.  E.  Ayrtoo 
and  J.  Perry,  **  A  Prriiminary  Aocount  of  the  Reduction  of  Observa- 
tione  on  Stiataed  Material,  Leydcn  Jan  aad  Vohanietcn,"  Proc, 
Rej.  Soc,  1880,  ^,  p.  411,  thowuif  experiments  on  residual  chai]^* 
of  condensers  and  a  comparison  between  the  behaviour  of  dielectncs 
and  glass  fibres  under  tocwon.  In  connexion  with  this  paper  the 
reader  may  also  be  referred  to  one  by  L.  Boltxmana,  *'  Zur  Theorie 
dcr  etaatischon  Nachwirkung/'  Win.  Acad,  Sita.-Bwr.,  1874,  70. 

Distribution  ef  EUctriaty  on  Condtuton, — We  now  proceed  to 
consider  in  more  detail  the  laws  which  fdivem  the  distribution  of 
dectridty  at  rest  upon  conductor!.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
the  potential  doe  to  a  charge  of  q  units  placed  on  a  very  small 
sphere,  commonly  called  a  poiot<iiafM,  at  any  distance  x  Is  qfx. 
The  oaatheroatical  Importance  of  this  function  called  the  potential 
is  that  it  is  a  scalar  quantity,  and  the  potential  at  an^  point  due  to 
any  number  of  point  charges  fi,  4kt  t**  ^c.,  distributed  m  any  manner, 
b  the  sum  o(  tnem  separstely,  or 

«»/ari+ft/JCi+ji/r,+&c  -2(a7x)  -V  (I7), 

Where  Jn,  xt, ««,  Ac.,  are  the  disunces  of  the  respective  point  charges 
from  the  point  in  question  at  which  the  total  potcatial  is  required. 
The  resuitattt  electric  force  E  at  that  point  is  then  obtained  by 
differentiating  V,  nnce  E  *  -dV/d!x,  and  £  is  in  the  direction  in  which 
V  diminishes  fastest.  In  any  case,  therefore,  in  which  we  can  sum 
up  the  elementary  potentials  at  any  point  we  can  calculate  the 
Rfultant  dcctric  foree  at  the  same  point. 

We  may  describe,  through  all  the  points  in  an  electric  field  which 
have  the  same  potentbl,  surfaces  called  equipotential  surfaces,  and 
these  win  be  everywhere  perpendicular  or  orthogonal  to  the  lines  of 
dectric force.  Let usassumethe ficlddividcd up mtotobesof electric 
force  as  already  explained,  and  these  cut  normally  by  equipotential 
surfaces.  We  can  then  establish  some  important  properties  of  these 
tubes  and  surf^s.  At  each  point  in  the  field  the  electric  force  can 
have  but  one  resultant  value.  Hence  the  equipotential  surfaces 
cannot  cut  each  other.  Let  us  suppose  anv  other  surface  described 
in  the  electric  field  so  as  to  cut  the  closely  compacted  tubes.  At 
each  point  on  this  surface  the  resultant  force  has  a  certain  value, 
and  a  certain  direction  inclined  at  an  angle  9  to  the  normal  to  the 
selected  surface  at  that  point.  Let  ^  be  an  element  of  the  surface. 
Then  the  quantity  E  cos  MS  is  the  product  of  the  normal  component 
of  the  force  and  an  element  of  the  surface,  and  if  this  is  summed 
up  all  over  the  surface  we  have  tl)e  total  electric  flux  or  induction 
through  the  surface,  or  the  surface  integral  of  the  normal  force 
mathematically  expressed  by /E  cos  MS.  provided  that  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  medium  is  unity. 

We  have  then  a  very  important  theorem  as  follows: — If  any  closed 
surface  be  described  in  an  electric  field  which  wholly  encloses  or 
whoUy  excludes  electrified  bodies,  then  the  tot^  flux  through  this 
surface  is  equal  to  4*--  times  the  total  quantity  of  electricity 
within  it.*  Tliis  'u  commonly  called  Stokes's  theorem.  The  oroof 
b  as  follows  ^— Consider  any  point-charge  E  of  electricity  included 
in  any  surface  S.  S,  5  (see  fig.  3),  and  describe  through  it  as  centre 

a  cone  of  small  solid  an^  dw  cutting  out 
of  the  enclosing:  surface  in  two  small 
areas  iS  and  dS*  at  distances  x  and  xf. 
Then  the  electric  force  due  to  the  point 
'charge  a  at  distance  x  u  q/x,  ana  the 
resoivea  part  normal  to  the  element  of 
surface  (^Uq  cos9/;[^.  The  normal  sec- 
tion of  the  cone  at  that  point  b  equal  to 
d^  costf.and  the  solid  angle  ^m  is  equal 
to  dS  cos^/x*.  Hence  the  flux  through 
dS  is  qii*.  Accordingly,  since  the  total 
solid  angle  round  a  point  is  4r.  it  follows 
that  the  total  flux  through  the  closed  surface  due  to  the  single  point 
chaige  q  b  4*9.  and  what  is  true  for  one  point  charge  b  true  for  any 
collection  forming  a  total  charge  0  ot  any  form.  Hence  the  total 
dcctric  flux  due  to  a  charge  Q  through  an  enclosing  surface  is4TQ« 
and  therefore  is  zero  through  one  enclosing  no  electricity. 

Stokes's  theorem  becomes  an  obvious  truism  if  applied  to  an 
iaconf|»essible  fluid.  Let  a  souru  of  fluid  be  a  point  from  which  an 
incompressible  fluid  b  emitted  in  all  directions^  Cloee  to  the  aourae 
the  stream  lines  will  be  radial  lines.  Let  n  veiy  small,  wphtm  ba 
described  round  the  source,  and  let  the  strength  of  the  source  be 
defined  as  the  total  flow  per  second  through  the  surface  of  this  small 
tiphen.  Then  if  we  have  any  number  01  sources  enclosed  by  any 
surCace,  the  total  flow  per  second  through  thb  surface  b  equal  to 
the  total  strengths  of  all  the  sources.  If,  however,  we  defined  the 
strengith  of  the  source  fay  the  statement  that  the  strength  divided 

*  The  beginner  is  often  punled  by  the  constant  appearance  of  the 
factor  4w  in  electrical  thsorems.  It  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  unit  quantity  of  electricity  b  defined.  The  electric  force  due  to  a 
pointHcharge  ff  at  a  distance  r  b  defined  to  be  g/r*.  and  the  toul  flux 
or  induction  through  the  sphere  of  radius  r  b  therefore  awo.  If, 
however,  the  unit  point  charge  were  defined  to  be  that  whicn  pro- 
duces a  unit  of  electric  flux  through  a  circumscribing  spherical 
surface  or  the  electric  force  at  distance  r  defined  to  be  i/4vr*, 
many  theorems  would  be  enundated  in  simpler  forma. 


Fic.  3. 


by  the  tqoareM  the  dhtiMngbet  the  velocity  of  the  Kqiddit  that 

point,  then  the  toul  ffaix  through  any  endosing  surface  would  hi 
4v  times  the  strengths  of  all  the  sources  endosed.  To  every  pr^ 
podtioH  in  electrostatics  there  b  thus  a  coiTeq)onding  one  in  the 
nydroklaetic  thamy  of  inoompresstble  UoukU. 

Let  us  apply  the  above  theorem  to  the  case  of  *  flaall  paralld> 
epipedon  or  rectangubr  prism  having  sides  dx,  dy,  dt  respectively, 


Hence 


(18). 


then  the  total  quantity  m  It  b  poxdyds.  Consider  the  two  laces 
perpendknfer  to  the  x-ans.  Let  V  be  the  potentbl  at  the  centre  of 
the  prism,  then  the  normal  forces  on  the  t^'o  faces  of  area  dy.dx  are 
reqmrtively 

and  riinllar  expresdons  for  the  normal  forees  to  the  other  pairs  of 
faces  dr.^y.  d*.dx.  Hence,  multiplying  these  normal  forces  by  the 
areas  of  the  corresponding  faces,  we  have  the  total  flux  parallel  to 
the  x^xb  given  by  HdWldx')dxdydM,  and  similar  expressions  for 
the  other  slaea.    Hence  the  total  flux  b 

and  by  the  previous  theorem  this  must  be  equal  to  ^rpdxdydx. 

d^tdf\/.d*V,, 

This  celebrated  equation  was  first  given  by  S.  D.  Poisson,  although 
previously  demonstrated  by  Lapbce  for  the  case  when  p*o,  it 
defines  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  oy  the  potential  at  any 
and  every  point  in  an  electric  field,  through  which  p  is  finite  and  the 
electric  force  continuous.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  equation 
to  determine  p  when  V  b  given  or  vice  vena.  An  exactly  simibr 
expression  holds  good  in  hydrokinetics,  provided  that  for  the 
electric  potentbl  we  substitute  v«lodty  potential,  and  for  the  electric 
force  the  vdocity  of  the  liquid. 

The  Polsson  equation  cannot,  however,  be  applied  in  the  above 
form  to  a  region  which  is  partly  within  and  partly  without  an 
electrified  conductor,  beoauie  then  the  electric  force  undergoes  a 
sudden  change  in  value  from  xero  to  a  finite  value,  in  passing  out* 
wards  through  the  bounding  surface  of  the  conductor.  We  can, 
however,  obtain  another  equation  called  the  '*  surface  characteristic 
equation  "  as  follows.^— Suppose  a  very  small  area  dS  described  oh  a 
conductor  having  a  surface  density  of  electrification  9.  Then  let  a 
small,  very  short  cylinder  be  described  of  whkJi  ^  is  a  section, 
and  the  generating  lines  are  normal  to  the  surface.  Let  Vi  and  Vt 
be  the  potentbb  at  points  just  outside  and  inside  the  surface  <fS, 
and  let  fii  and  ni  be  the  normals  to  the  surface  dS  drawn  outwards 
and  inwards;  then  -dVi/drti  and  -tfVidni  are  the  nomud  com- 
pooenu  of  the  force  over  the  encb  of  the  imaginary  imali  cylinder. 
Bnt  the  force  perpendicular  to  the  curved  surface  01  thb  cylinder  b 
evervwhere  zero.  Hence  the  total  flux  through  the  surface  conddercd 
Is  -fr^i/d»i)+(^i/Mli/S,  and  thb  by  a  previous  theorem  must 
be  equal  to  4radS,  or  the  total  included  electric  quantity.  Hence 
we  have  the  surface  characteristic  equation,* 

(dVi/diii)-l-(dV./dn^-f4rr-0  (19). 

Let  us  apply  these  theorems  to  a  portion  of  a  tnbe  of  dectric  forocb 
Let  the  part  selected  not  include  any  charged  surface.  Then  since 
the  generating  lines  of  the  tube  arc  lines  oiiorce,  the  component  oc 
the  electric  force  perpendicular  to  the  curved  surface  of  the  tube  is 
evemhere  xero.  But  tbe  dcctrie  forae  is  normal  to  the  ends 
of  the  tube.  Hence  if  d5  and  dS'  ere  the  areas  of  the  ends,  and  +E 
and  -E'  the  oppositdy  directed  electric  forces  at  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  the  surface  integral  of  normal  force  on  the  flux  over  the  tube  b 

EdS-E'dS'  (10). 

and  this  by  the  theorem  already  nven  b  equal  to  xero,  since  the  tube 
includes  no  electricity.  Hence  the  characteristic  quality  of  a  tube 
of  dcctric  force  b  that  its  section  b  everywhere  inverady  as  the 
electric  forceat^that  point.  A  tubf  so  chosen  that  £d5  for  one  section 
has  a  value  unity,  b  cklled  a  unit  tube,  since  the  product  of  force 
and  section  is  then  everywhere  unil^  for  the  same  tube. 

In  the  next  pboe  apply  the  surface  characteristic  equation  to  any 
point  on  a  charged  conductor  at  which  the  surface  density  is  v. 
The  electric  force  outward  from  that  point  is  -dV/dn,  where  d»  b  e 
dbtance  measured  along  the  outwardly  drawn  normal,  and  the  focce 
lArithin  the  surface  is  zero.    Hence  we  have 

-ifV/d»  «  4*-^  or  V  •  -(i/4r)dV/dn  -  E/4V. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  Coulomb's  bw,  that  fie  deUricforct  ol 
the  surface  of  a  conductor  is  Proportional  to  the  surfau  density  (^  Iki 
charfc  at  that  point  and  equal  to  4r  times  the  density,'' 

'  See  Maxwell.  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  vol.  i.  |  78b  fanded.). 

*  Id.  ib.  vol.  i.  1 80.  Coulomb  proved  the  proportionality  of  dectric 
surface  force  to  density,  but  the  above  numerical  rebtwn  £«*4xe 
was  first  established  by  Poissoiu 
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We  can  dediKe  •  lenurkable  elpmiion  for  the  enciy  Kond  up 
In  10  electric  SeM  containing  electdfied  bodiei  a>  lollowi:'  Lm  V 
dcBDIe  the  potential  1<  any  point  in  the  Geld.  Conddei  the  inlcinl 

when  [he  inlignl  ion  eilendi  Ihroughout  the  whole  apace  iinac«upied 
by  condiKton,    We  have  by  panial  integraiisii 

when  dVydn  meant  dUTercntlation  alonl  (he  notmil.  and  7  uandi 
tw  the  opeialM  ^+^+^-  l^  E  be  the  reuiltant  electric  force 
(I  any  point  in  the  field.  Then  bearinj  In  ralnd  ihai»-  [i/jr)d\7dii, 
and*— (lA-W.we  have  finally 

The  fint  term  on  the  right  hand  tide  eipresKi  the  cnerey  of  (he 
Hirface  cleclrification  of  the  conducloti  in  (he  field,  and  ihe  second 
(he  enercy  of  volume  deniity  (If  any).  Accordlntly  the  letm  OB 
(he  left  hand  aide  £lvea  ui  the  whole  energy  in  the  lield. 

SuppoK  that  the  dletectiic  hii  ■  conitant  K,  (hen  we  mux  multiply 
both  aTdei  by  K  and  the  eipreimn  for  the  incijy  per  unit  of  volume 
of  the  fiehl  H  equivaknt  to  IDE  where  D  u  the  diiplacemeni  or 
polaclBIion  in  the  dielectric 

furthermore  it  can  be  ibown  by  the  applkalTon  of  the  olcului  of 
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AO.  whilw  AOB  is  at  right  angles  to  PO.  Then  the  potential  i 
ptBnt  P  in  thii  ideal  plane  PO  ii  cqoal  (o  g(AP-g/BP-0.  whi' 
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oactly  •liDtkr  ti»  tk«t  wMck  voald  eabt  if  <be 

and  a  negative  point  charge  "qrtd  were  placed  at  B.    Hence  thia 

cbaisr  b  the  electrical  image  of  the  charge  +9  at  A  u  the  sphencal 

surface. 

We  may  geneiallM  then  tutementt  in  the  folliiwiqg  theoiMi, 
which  is  ao  important  deduction  fiom  a  vidn  theorem  due  to  (k 
Green.  Suppose  that  we  have  any  distributioa  of  electricity  at  rest 
over  conductors,  and  that  we  know  the  potential  at  all  points  and 
consequently  the  level  or  equipotential  surfaces.  Take  any  cqul* 
potential  surface  endosinff  the  whole  of  the  electrkilvi  and  suppose 
thn  to  hecome  an  actual  sheet  of  metal  connected  to  the  eavtiw 
U  is  then  a  aeeo  poteatial  surface,  and  cverv  point  outside  is  at  aero 
potential  as  far  as  concerns  the  electric  charge  on  the  conductors 
tfuude.  Then  if  U  is  the  potential  outside  the  sarface  due  to  thu 
electric  chafge  inside  alone,  and  V  that  due  to  the  opposite  charge 
it  iadaoeaon  the  inside  of  the  metal  surface,  we  nmst  have  U+V^O 
or  U  *•  —  V  at  all  points  outside  the  earthed  metal  surface.  There- 
fore, whatever  may  be  the  distribution  of  electric  force  produced 
by  the  charges  inside  taken  alone,  it  can  be  exactly  imitated  for  all 
space  outside  the  metal  surface  if  we  suppose  the  inside  charge 
lemoved  and  a  distributba  of  electricity  of  the  same  sign  mads 
over  the  flsetal  surface  such  that  its  density  (ottowf  the  law 

ir--(i/4»)rfU/<f»        .        .        .     (a?)., 
where  dXJIdn  b  the  electric  force  at  that  point  on  the  closed  equi- 
potential surface  considered,  dtie  to  the  or^nal  charge  alone.. 

BiBUOcaArHT.— For  further  dcvdopmemael  thesiAnccc  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  aumeroiM  excellent  treatises  on  electrostatics 
now  available.  The  student  will  find  it  to  be  ^  jgre^t  advantage  to 
read  through  Faraday's  three  volumes  entitled  £xperimenUu  Re- 
starckts  an  Sectrieity,  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  some  modem 
demeatary  book  giviaK  in  cosapact  form  a  geatral  acommt  oi 
electric^  phenomena.  Tor  thb  purpose  he  may  select  from  the 
following  books:  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  EUmenlary  Treaiiu  en  Eict 


—  -  -  •J*'* 

PMosopky  (London,  1901  )f  G.  CFosur  and  A.  W.  Porter,  Et0- 

wtntary  trmtise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (London,  190^) ;  S.  P. 

Thompson,  Elementary  Lessons  en  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (London, 

Student  may  proceed  to  study  the  following:  J.  Clerk  MaawcUt 
A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (lit  e<L.  Oxford,  187A; 
>nd  ed.  by  W.  D.  Niven,  i88f ;  3rd  ed.  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  1892); 
foobert  and  Miascart,  Eledrkity  and  Magnetism,  English  transbtion 
by  E.  Atkinson  (Lomlon.  iSQs):  Watson  and  Burbary.  Tke  Maike^ 
mat$c9i  Theory  e(  Electricity  and  Maptetism  (Oxfocd,  1^5) ;  A.  Gray. 
A  Treatise  on  Magnetism  and  Electricity  (London,  1898).  In  the 
collected  Scientific  Papers  oi  Lord  Kelvin  (^  vols.,  Cambridge.  1882). 
of  James  Clerk  Maxwell  (a  vds..  Cambridge.  1890).  and  of  Loitl 
Rayldgh  (4  volsi,  Cambridae,  i^3)t  the  advanced  student  will  And 
the  means  for  studying  the  hmorkal  devtlopowot  Of  dectricaf 
nowlcdge  as  it  has  been  evolved  jfrom  the  minda  of  some  of  the 
master  workers  of  the  19th  century.  0<  A.  F.) 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS,  a  general  term  for  the  use  of 
dcctridty  in  thexapcutlcs,  i.e.  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of 
dbease.  Before  the  diiTcrent  forms  of  medical  treatment  are 
dealt  with,  a  few  points  in  connexion  with,  the  machines  and 
currents,  of  special  interest  to  the  medical  reader,  must  first  be 
given. 

Paradism. — For  the  battery  required  either  for  faradbm  or 
galvanbro,  cdb  of  the  Leclanch^  type  are  the  most  satisXactory. 
Being  dry  they  can  be  carried  in  any  position,  are  lighter,  aiid 
there  b  no  trouble  from  the  erosion  of  wires  and  binding  screws, 
such  as  so  often  results  from  wet  cells.  The  best  method  of 
producing  a  smooth  current  in  the  secondary  coil  is  for  the 
interruptor  hammer  to  vibrate  directly  a^nst  the  iron  core  of  the 
primary  coil.  For  this  it  is  bcsi  that  the  Intermptor  be  made  of 
a  piece  of  steel  spring,  as  a.  high  rate  of  interruption  can  then  be 
maintained,  witJi  a  fairly  smooth  current  in  the  secondary  coiL 
Thb  form  of  intemiptor  necessitates  that  the  iron  core  be  fixed, 
and  variation  in  the  primary  induced  current  is  arranged  for  by 
slipping  a  brass  tube  more  or  less  over  the  iron  core,  thus  cutting 
off  the  magnetic  field  from  the  primary  coil.  Tlie  secondary 
current  (that  obtained  from  the  secondary  coil)  can  be  varied  l^y 
keeping  the  secondary  coil  permanently  fixed  over  the  primary 
and  varying  the  strength  of  the  primary  current.  Where,  as 
suggested  above,  the  iron  core  is  fixed,  the  primary  and  secondary 
indaced  currents  will  be  at  their  strongest  when  the  brass  tube 
is  completely  withdrawn.  Aa  there  b  no  simple  means  of  measur- 
ing the  strength  of  the  faradic  current,,  it  is  best  to  start  with  a 
very  veak  current,  testing  it  on  the  muscles  of  one's  own  hand 


umil  tbcte  iMgiD  to  cootrttt  and  a  definite  aentory  effect  is 
pioduced;  the  cumnt  can  then  be  appKcd  Co  the  part,  being 
strengthened  only  very  gradually. 

Cthfamsm,*^¥oii  treatment  by  galvanlam  a  ki^  battery  is 
needed,  the  limplcit  fovm  being  known  as  a  *'  patient's  battery," 
oonibting  of  a  variable  wmiber  of  dry  cclb  arranged  in  seriei. 
The  cells  need  ene  those  of  Lodanchi,  with  E.M.P.  (or  voltag^ 
of  1-5  end  an  internal  resiatance  of  •$  ohm.  Thus  the  eAsct 
strength  of  the  anient  h  kooim;  the  nnmber  of  celb  uBohlly 
employed  b  Ht  sod  vlien  new  give  an  E.M.F.  of  about  t6  voltib 

By  using  the  formula  C  *  ^^  "where  E  b  the  voltage  of  the  battery, 

R  the  total  resistance  of  battery,  decttodcs  and  the  patient's 
skin  and  tissues,  and  C  the  current  in  amperesi  the  number  of 
celb  required  for  any  particular  ovrent  can  be  woiked^nit.  Tht 
resistance  of  the  patient'a  skin  must  he  made  an  low  ea  peeaible 
by  thoroughly  wetting  both  skin  and  cfectnidea  with  sodium 
bicarbonate  solution,  and  keq;Biig  the  electrodes  in  very  close 
apposition  to  the  skin.  A  galvanometer  as  always  fitted  to  the 
battery,  usiially  of  the  d'Arsonval  type,  with  a  i^unt^by  mcenn 
of  which,  on  turning  a  screw,  nine-tenths  of  the  inducing  cuncttt 
can  be  short-circuited  away,  and  the: solenoid  only  inftienced 
by  onc>tenth  of  the  current  which  b  being  used  on  the  patienft. 
In  districts  where  electric  power  b  avsLable  the  continuous 
current  can  be  used  by  means  of  a  switchboard.  A  cuncnt 
of  much  value  for  elsctrotheiapeutic  pnrpeaes  b  the  sinusoidal 
current,  by  which  b  meant  an  alternating  current  whose  curve 
of  electromotive  force,  in  both  positive  and  negative  phase, 
varies  constantly  and  smoothly  in  what  b  known  as  the  sine 
curve.  In  those  districts  supplied  by  an  alternating  corxcal, 
the  sinusoidal  current  can  be  otAaincd  from  the  mains  by  passing 
it  through  various  transformers,  hut  where  the  main  supply  Js 
the  direct  or  constant  current,  a  motor  transformer  b  needed. 

Static  EUctricity.^Yoe  treatment  by  static  dectiicity  the 
Wlmshurst  type  of  machine  b  the  one  most  generally  used*  A 
number  of  electrodes  are  required;  thus  for  the  appKcation  of 
sparks  a  brass  ball  and  bmss  roller  electrode,  for  tke  "  hicezc'' 
a  single  point. and  a  multiple  point  electrode,  and  another 
multiple  point  electrode  in  the  form  ol  n  metal  cap  liiat  can  be 
placed  over  the  patient 'ahead.  The  polarityof  themachinemust 
always  be  tested,  as  ctlher  knob  may  become  positive  or  nesstiwS, 
though  the  polarity  rarely  changes  when  once  the  marhine  b 
in  action.  The  oldest  method  of  subjecting  a  patient  to  electric 
influence  b  that  in  which  static  electricity  b  employed.  The 
patient  b  insulated  on  a  suitable  platform  and  treated  by  means 
of  charges  and  discharges  from  an  electacal  machine.  Theeffeot 
is  to  increase  the  regularity  and  frequency  of  the  pube,  raise  the 
blood  pressure  and  increase  the  action  of  the  skin.  The  nervous 
system  b  quieted,  sleep  being  promoted,  the  patient  often  be- 
coming drowsy  during  the  application.  If  while  the  pnsiem  b 
being  treated  a  point  electrode  is  brou|^t  towards  him  he  feeb 
the  sensation  of  a  wind  blowing  from  that  point;  this  b  an 
electric  breese  or  brush  discbarge.  The  breeae  b  negative  if  the 
patient  is  positively  charged  and  vice  versa.  Tbe  '*  breeie 
discharge  "  treatment  b  especially  valnabk  in  subduing  pain  of 
the  snperfidal  cutaneous  nerves,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of 
dironic  indolent  ukers.  Quite  recently  thb  form  of  treatment 
has  been  applied  with  much  suocen  to  various  skin  lesionsr~ 
psoriasis,  ecaema  and  pruritus.  Static  electridty  b  also  utilised 
for  medical  purposes'  by  means  of -"  sparks,^'  wkieh  are  adodnis- 
tered  with  a  ball  decftrode,  the  tcault'bdng  a  sndden  muscular 
oamraction  at  the  point  of  application.  'Fbt  electrode  most  be 
rapidly  withdtawn  before  a  second  spark  has  time  to  lesp  across, 
as  this  b  a  severe  form  of  treatment  and  must  be  administered 
dowly.  It  is  mainly  empfeyed  for  .muscular  stimulation,  and 
the  contractions  resukingfromspai^  stimulation  dao  be  produced 
in  cases  <mE  nerve  injury  and  degenamtion,  even  when  the  musdes 
hsve  lost  thdr  reaction  to  faiadism.  The  sensory  stunnlatioo 
of  this  form  of  trefttment  b  also  strongs  and  b  useful  in  hysterical 
anaesthesia  end  functional  pnralyus.  Where  a  milder  sensory 
I  atimuUtion  b  required  friction  caa  be  used,  the  dectrode  bdag 
I  in  tbe  form  of  a  metal  toUer  which  b  moved  rapidly  outmde  tbt 
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patient's  clothing  over  the  spine  or  other  part  to  be  treated. 
The  clothing  must  be  diy  and  of  wool,  and  each  additional 
woollen  layer  intensifies  the  effect. 

Another  method  ol  employing  electricity  at  high  potential 
fs  by  the  emplo3mient  of  hi|^  frequency  currents.  There  are  two 
methods  of  api^cation :  that  in  which  brush  diadiarges  are  made 
use  of|  with  undoubtedly  good  effects  in  many  of  the  diseases 
affecting  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  in  which  the  currents 
of  t^  solenoid  are  made  to  traverse  the  patient  directly.  The 
physiological  value  of  the  latter  method  is  not  certain,  though 
one  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  it  is  that  whereas  statical 
applications  raise  the  blood  pressure,  high  frequency  applications 
lower  iti  It  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  old  people  with  arterio- 
sdeiofiis,  and  the  reduction  of  blood  pressure  produced  is  said  to 
bave  shown  considerable  permanence. 

Tki  Faradie  CMi7«n/.*-G.  B.  Duchenne  was  the  first  physician 
to  make  use  of  the  induced  current  for  treatment,  and  the  term 
**  faradization  "  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  •  But  in  his  day 
the  diffienmces  betwera  the  two  currents  available,  the  primary 
aud  the  secondary,  were  not  worked  out,  and  they  were  used 
lomewhat  indiscriminately.  Nowadays  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  ptimary^^rrent  should  be  used  for  the  stimulation  of 
deep-lying  organs,  as  stomach  and  intestines,  ftc,  while  the 
secondary  current  is  employed  for  stimulation  of  the  limb 
muscles  and  the  cutaneous  sensoty  nerves.  The  faradie  current 
is  also  used  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  for  neuro-muscular  conditions. 
When  the  interrupted  current  is  used  to  stimulate  the  skin  over 
a  motor  nerve,  all  die  muscles  supplied  by  that  nerve  are  thrown 
into  rapid  tetanic  contraction,  tlM  contraction  both  beginning 
and  ceasing  sharply  and  suddenly  with  the  current.  This  is 
the  moonal  reaction  of  the  nerve  to  faradtsm.  If  the  musde 
.be  wasted  from  dlBuse  or  some  local  cause  unconnected  with  its 
nerve<soppI/,  the  contraction  is  smaller,  and  both  arises  and 
relaxes  more  slowly.  But  if  the  lesion  fies  in  the  nerve  itself, 
<as  in  Bdl's  pali^,  the  muscles  no  longer  show  any  response  when 
the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and  this  is  luiown  as  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  in  the  nerve.  It  is  usuaUy  preceded  by  a  condition 
of  hyperexdtability.  These  restilts  are  applied  to  distinguish 
between  functional  paralysis  and  that  due  to  some  organic 
lesion,  as  in  the  former  case  the  reaction  of  faradism  will  be  as 
brisk  as  usual.  Also  at  the  beginning  of  most  cases  of  infantile 
paralysis  many  more  groups  of  musdcs  appear  to  be  affeeted 
than  ultimately  prove  to  be,  and  faimdism  enabled' the  physician 
to  distinguish  between  th<»e  groups  of  muscles  that  are  per- 
manently paralysed  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their  trophic 
centre,  and  those  muscles  which  are  only  temporarily  faihibited 
from  shock,  and  which  with  proper  treatment  will  later  regain 
their  full  power.  In  the  testing  of  muscles  electrically  Uiat 
point  on  the  skin  which  on  stimulation  gives  the  maximum 
contraction  for  that  musde  is  known  as  the  "  motor  point "  for 
that  musde.  It  usually  oorresponds  to  the  entry  of  the  motor 
•nerve.  Faradie  treatment  may  be  employed  in  the  weakness 
«nd  emaciation  depending  on  any  long  illness,  rickets,  anaemia, 
&C.  .  For  tliese  cases  it  is  best  to  use  the  electric  bath,  the  patient 
beang  placed  in  warm  water,  and  the  two  dectrodcS,  one  at  the 
patient's  back  and  the  other  at  his  feet,  being  connected  with 
the  secondary  coil.  The  patient's  general  metabolism  b  stimu* 
lated,  he  eats  and  sleeps  better  and  soon  begins  to  put  on  weight. 
This  is  espedaUy  benefidal  in  severe  cases  of  rickets.  In  the 
weakness  and  'emaciation  diie  to  neurasthenia,  especially  in 
those  cases  being  treated  by  the  Wdr  Mitchell  method  (isolation, 
absolute  confinement  to  bed,  massage  and  overfeeding),  a  similar 
fasadic  bath  is  a  very  helpful  adjunct.  In  tabes  dorsalts  faradie 
treatmentjsrill  often  diminish  the  anaesthesia  and  numbness 
'in  the  legs,  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  ataxy.  Perhaps  the 
:most  beneficial  use  of  the  faiadk  current  is  in  the  treatnient  of 
chronic  constipation^espedally  that  so  frequently  met  with  In 
young  women  and  due  to  deficient  muscular  power  of  the 
intestinal  walls.  In  long-standing  cases  the  large  intestine 
becomes  permanently  dilated,  and  its  muscular  fibres  so  atten- 
uated as  to  have  no  power  over  the  intestinal  contents.  But 
causes  contraction  at  the  polat  of  stimulation,  and 


the  peristaltic  wave  thUs  started  slowly  progresses  along  tho 
bowel.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  spedal  electrode  for  introduction 
into  the  bowel  and  an  ordinary  roller  dectrode.  The  rectal 
ekarode  consists  of  a  6-inch  wire  bearing  at  one  end  a.  small 
metal  knob  and  fitted  at  the  other  into  a  metal  cup  which  screws 
into  the  handle  of  the  electrode.  The  only  part  exposed  is  the 
metallic  knob;  the  rest  is  coated  with  some  insulating  material 
The  patient  redioes  on  a  couch  on  his  back,  the  xect«d  electrode 
is  connected,  and  having  been  vaadincd  is  passed  some  three 
inches  into  the  rectum.  A  current  is  started  wHh  the  secondary 
coU  in  such  a  position  as. to  give  only  an  extremdy  weak  current. 
The  roller  electrode  is  then  wetted  with  hot  water  and  applied 
to  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  At  first  the  padent  should  feel 
nothing,  but  the  current  should  slowly  be  increased  until  a 
faint  response  is  perceptible  from  the  abdominal  musdes.  This 
gives  the  required  strength,  and  the  roller  elearode,  pressed 
well  into  the  abdominal  wall,  should  very  slowly  be  Bwved  along 
the  course  of  the  large  intestine  beginning  at  the  light  fliac 
fossa.  Thus  a  combination  of  massage  and  faradie  current  is 
obtained,  and  the  results  are  particulady  satisfactory.  Treat- 
ment'should  be  given- on  alternate  days  immodiatdy  after 
breakfast,  and  should  be  persevered  with  lor  six  or  ei^t  weeks. 
Hie  patient  can  be  taught  to  administer  it  to  himself. 

Thf  Galvanic,  Continuous  or  Direct  CurrcnL — ^In  using  the 
galvanic  or  direct  current  the  electrode  must  be  covered  with 
padded  webbing  or  some  other  absorbent  material,  the  metal  of 
the  dectrode  never  being  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  The  padding  by  retaining  mois>ture  hdps  to  make  good 
contact,  and  also  helps  to  guard  against  burning  ihe  skin.  But 
when  a  continuous  current  of  3  am.  or  more  is  passed  for  noore 
than  5  min.  the  dectrodes  must  be  raised  periodically  and  the 
skin  inspected.  If  the  current  be  too  strong  or  applied  for  too 
long  a  time,  small  blisters  are  ifdsed  whkh  break  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  heai  Nor  does  the  patient  always  fed  mudi 
pain  when  this  occurs.  Also  the  electrodes  must  be  remotstcned 
evezy  five  or  six  minutes,  as  they  soon  become  dry,  and  the  skin 
will  then  be  burnt.  It  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  sodium  bi- 
carbonate. Again,  the  danger  of  burning  the  skin  depends  on 
the  density  of  the  current  per  sq.  in.  ^  electrode,  so  that  a 
strong  current  through  a  small  electrode  will  burn  the  skin, 
whereas  the  same  current  through  a  larger  dectrode  will  produce 
a  bendidal  effect.  If  the  patient  be  immersed  up  to  his  neck 
in  an  electric  bath,  much  stronger  currents  can  be  passed  without 
causing  either  pain  or  injury,  as  in  this  case  the  whole  area  of  the 
skin  in  contact  with  the  water  acts  as  an  electrode.  In  passing 
the  current  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  negative  electrode 
or  kathode  is  the  more  paioful  of  the  two,  tfnd  its  liction  more 
stimulating  than  the  positive  electrode  or  anode,  which  is 
sedative.  If  a  musde  be  stimulated  over  its  motor  point,  it 
will  contract  with  a  sharp  twitch  and  then  become  quiescent 
With  normal  musde  the  RCC  (kaihodal  dosure  contraction)  is 
stronger  than  that  produced  by  the  dosure  o!  the  current  at 
the  anode  ACC  (anodal  dosure  contraction).  And  if  the  nnisde 
be  normal  the  opening  contraction  KOC  and  AOC  arc  not  seen. 
When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  along  a  nerve  its  excitability 
is  indrased  at  the  kathode  and  diminished  at  the  anode.  The 
increased  exdtability  at  the  kathode  is  katelectrotonus,  and  the 
lowered  exdtability  at  the  anode  andectrotonus.  But  since 
hi  a  patient  the  dectrode  cannot  be  apj^ted  direct  ty  to  the  nerve, 
the  lines  of  fotte  from  the  dectrode  pass  into  the  ner\'e  both  iii 
an  upward  and  downward  direction,  and  hence  there  are  tWD 
poles  produced  by  each  electrode.  If  the  current  be  suddenly 
reversed,  so  that  what  was  the  anode  becomes  the  kathode,  a 
stooger  oontmctiott  is  obtained  thin  by  simply  making  and 
breaking  iht  cutrent.  To  avoid  the  four  poles  on  the  nerve  to 
be  tested,  it  is  found  most  satisfactory  to  have  one  electrode 
placed  at  some  distance,  on  the  back  or  chest,  not  on  the  same 
limb. 

As  explained  above,  when  the  nerve  supplying  a  tmisde  is 
diseased  It  no  longer  responds  to  the  faradie  current.  Oh  further 
testing  ehis  with  the  galvanic  or  continuous  current  it  responds, 
but  the  contrattiott  is  hot  brisk  but  begins  slowly  and  relaxes 
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ikmfy,  though  the  ooatrtctioii  ts  a  wlnle  may  be  lutgtt  than 
that  of  a  noimal  muscle.  This  excessivt  oon^actioB  is  known 
as  hyperezdtabiUty  to  ^dvanism.  This  ibnn  e£  oontiaction 
is  timt  obtained  when  the  muscle  fibre  itself  is  stimulated. 
Again,  whereas  in.  normal  musde  KCO  ACC,  when  the  nerve  is 
degenerated  KCC  -•  ACC  or  ACC  >KCC.  Also  in  the  more  severe 
forma  ol  nerve  injury  tetanic  cootrsctiona  may  be  set  up  in  the 
paralysed  musdes,  by  cbsuie  of  the  curxenC  ^ther  at  the  anode 
orkathode.  These  chargeaare  known  as  the  reaction  of  degenecsr 
tioii  or  RD,  and  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  Tbey  occur  on|jr 
after  siidden  or  acute  damage  to  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  to  the  motor  nerve  fibres  proceeding 
from  these  oclb.  Thus  RD  is  present  In  infmtiie  paimlysis, 
acute  neuritis,  ftc,  but  absent  in  progesstve  muscular  atrophy 
where  the  wasting  of  nerve  and  muscle  takes  place  cztrttne^ 
slowly.  Hie  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  nerve  it  shown  by 
disappearance  of  reaction  to  either  kind  of  current,  precccfed  f6g 
some  days  by  hyperexcitability  to  dther  current.  Where  the 
muscle  wasting  is  due  to  a  lesion  in  the  musde  alone,  as  in 
jsrhafanic  myositia  (usually  due  to  Injury  from  tight  bandaging 
or  badly  applied  splints);  no  leactiott  of  dcgehcration  is  foimd; 
the  only  change  is  a  lo«  of  power  in  the  contraction.  If  the 
damage  to  the  anterior  bom  oefis  be  only  very  alight,  there  may 
only  be  partial  RD,  and  the  prognosis  is  gfiven  according  to  the 
extent  of  RD»  From  this  account  it  is  dear  that  the  greatest 
value  of  the  continnons  current  fics  in  its  use  in  diagnosis.  But 
it  is  also  applied  extremdy  successfully,  in  combination  with 
massage,  to  cases  of  infantile  panlytis.  Wrist  drop  from  lead 
poisoning  and  lead  neuritis  of  all  kinds,  rdflcx  miascular  atvophy 
and  the  muscular  wasting  of  hemiplegia;  ave  all  benefited  by  the 
oontinnous  current;  the  severe  pain  of  Kiatica,  and  the  milam' 
matioB  of  the  nerve  sheath  in  these  oases,  can  be  anestcd  more 
quickly  by  galvanic  treatment  than  in  any  other  way*  Nearly 
all  foema  of  neuritis,  both  of  the  cranial  and  other  nerves,  are 
best  treated  by  the  continuous  current.  The  action  in  all  eases 
la  to  stfannlate  the  natural  tendency  to  sepair,  very  hugely  by 
improving  the  drcubtien  ihroogfa  the  Injused  parts. 

Another  effect  of  as  electric  current  is  electiolsrsis,  and  the 
phenomena  of  dectrdytic  conduaion  involve  not  merely  the 
ionizatian  of  the  compounds,  but  also  the  setting  in  motion  of  the 
ions  towards  their  reflective  poles.  Sohitiens  which  conduct 
dectric  currents  are  called  dectrolytes,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
human  bod^  the  etectto^ytc  m  the  whole  mass  of  the  saline  con- 
stituents in  sohitbn  throughout  the  body.  When  a  cunentt  is 
pamed  thiough  an  dectrdyte,  dtssodathm  into  ions  takca  plaoe, 
the  aoos  which  are  freed  round  the  aaode  being  called  sBiions  and 
those  which  are  freed  round  the  kathode  b^ig  called  kations. 
The  anions  carry  negative  charges  and  arfcconsequently  attracted 
by  the  positive  dectxidty  of  the  anode.  The  kationa  cany 
positive  chafgcB,  heme  they  are  repdled  by  the  anode  and 
attracted  by  the  kathode.  But  a  certain  number  of  molecules 
do  not  dissociate,  and  hence  in  an  electioljrtic  solution  there 
axe  neutral  molecules,  aniona  and  kations.  The  chemical  actions, 
and  thus  the  antiseptic,  remedial  or  toxic  tffects  of  electrolytes, 
are  due  to  the  actions  of  their  kms.  The  phosphides  and  phos- 
phates may  be  taken  as  examples.  Sook  am  extremdy  tcxie, 
while  others  are  quite  bamdeaa.  But  it  is  to  the  iphosphonts 
ion  that  the  toxic  or  therspeutk  effect  Is  due.  In  the  phosphates 
the  phosphorus  is  part  of  a  complex  ioa  possessing  quite 
different  piopertiea  to  those  cf  the  phospborue  fen  of  the 
fAosphides*  The  strikingly  different  effects  of  the  sulphates  and 
sulphides  atedue  to  similar  conditions,  as  also  cf  many  ether 
compounds.  There  are  certain  solvents,  as  alcohol,  chloroform, 
glycerin  and  vasdine  which  do  not  dteadate  eEettrdytes,  and 
consequently  the  latter  become  ittert  when  mixed  udth  these 
solvents.  These  solutions  do  not  conduct  electridty,  and  hence 
ionic  efiecu  are'  cxtxemdy  dow.  A  vasdine  ointmdit  containtng 
S%  of  phenol  makes  a  good  dressing  fb;  an  ulcer  of  the  leg^ 
and  produces  no  initant  effect,  but  a  $%  aqueous  solution  may 
be  both  caustic  and  toxic.  Since  the  toxk  or  therapeutic  action 
of  a  solntfcm  is  due  to  its  ions,  the  action  te^t  be  proportional  tn 
the  number  of  ions  'm  a  given  rvbitatt  th«t  Is,  the  action  irfan 


efectrtdyte  depends  im  the  degree  ef  dissodati«n.  'Aura  itnng 
add  is  one  that  is  much  dissociated,  a  weak  acid  one  that  has 
undergone  but  little  dtssociatioA  and  so  on.  In  1896-1897  It  was 
shown  dmt  the  bactericidal  action  of  salts  varies  with  thdr 
degree  of  dissociation  and  therefore  depends  on  the  concentration 
of  Che  active  ions.  In  the  medical  applitatlon  of  these  facta  it 
mtist  beremembcnd  that  when  anion  is  introduced  into  Che  body 
by  dectaoljrsis;  it  is  piopaUy  forced  into  -the  actual  cdlular 
constituents  of  the  body,  whereas  the  drug  administered  by  one 
of  the  usual  methods  though  circulating  in  the  blood  may  perhaps 
nevCT  gain  access  to  the  cell  Itself  Hence  the  different  effects 
that  have  been  recorded  between  a  drug  administered  by  the 
nmuth  or  subcutaacoudy  and  the  same  adnuniatcred  by  dectro* 
lyds.  Thus  a  solution  of  cocaine  Injected  subcutaneously  proi 
duces  quite  different  effects  to  that  intioduoed  by  electrolysis. 
By  thelatter  method  it  produces  anaesthesia  but  does  not  diffuse, 
and  the  anaesthesia  remaina  strictly  limjted  to  the  surface  covered 
by  the  electrode.  It  wouU  appear  thai  the  ion  is  never  Intro* 
duced  into  the  general  circulation  but  into  the  ceU  plasma. 

In  the  technical  working  of  medical  electrolyds  Uie.most 
minute  precautions  are  leqi^red.  The  solution  of  the  drug  must 
be  made  with  as  pure  water  as  possible,  recently  distilled.  The 
spongy  substance  forming  the  electrode  must  be  free  fran  any 
trace  of  dectrolytic  substances.  Hence  aH  materials  used  must 
be  wadied  in  -distilled  Water.  Absorbent  cotton  answers  all 
requirements  and  Is  easily  prbcurcd.  The  area  of  intioductlon 
can  be  exactly  drcdmscribed  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  sheet  of  adhe^ 
sive  plaster  which  ki  a^h'ed  to  the  skin  and  on  whkh  the  dectro- 
lytic dectrodcs  are  pressed.  The  great  advantage  of  electrolytic 
methods  is  tint  it  enables  general  treatment  Co  be  replaced  by 
a  strialy  local  treatment,  and  the  oells  can  be  saturated  exact^ 
to  the  degiee  and  depth  required.  Strong  antiseptics  and 
materials  that  coagulate  albumen  cannot  be  introdund  locally 
by  ordlaaiy  methods,  as  the  ddnis  impermeable  t»  them,  bvt  hy 
dectrolyiis  th^  can  be  introduced  to  the  exact  depth  requited. 
The  local  ^ffecu  of  the  Ions  depend  on  the  dosage;  thus  a  feeble 
dose  of  the  ions  of  sine  stimulates  the  growth  of  hair,  but  a 
stronger  .dose  produces  the  death  of  the  tissue.  Naturally  the 
different  ions  produce  different  effects  Thus  the  ioUs  of  the 
alkalis  and  magnesium  are  caustic,  those  of  the  alkaline  earthy 
metals  produce  actual  mortification  of  the  tissue  and^so  on. 
According  to  the  ion  chosen  the  effect  may  be  caustic:  m  various 
degrees,  aotaeptic,  coagulating,  produdng  vascular  or  nervous 
changes,  ftc.,  ftc  And  again  dectralysis  can  also  be  used  M 
extmcting  from  the  body  such  ions  as  are  Injurious^  as  uric  and 
oxalic  a^id  from  a  patient  suffering  from  gout. 

One  of  the  latest  advances  is  the  treatment  of  alikylosed 
joints  by  the  electrolytic  method,  the  dectrolyte  used  bdng 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  marvellous  results  bdng  attributed 
to theintroduction of the^hlorine ions.  This sderolytlc  property 
of  the  current  Is  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  body  accessible 
to  the  current.  Old  cases  of  rheumatic  scleritis,  entirdy  un- 
affected by  the  routine  treatment  of  salicyhites  and  iodide, 
Have  ofCen  deared  up  entirely  tinder  dectrolytic  treatment. 
Cases  of  chronic  iritis  with,  adhesions  and  old  pleural  adhesions 
are  also  suited  for  this  method  of  procedure.  Certain  menstrual 
troubles  of  women  and  also  endometritis  yield  rapidly  to  dectiro- 
lyais  widk  a  sine  anode.  Before  this  method  of  introduetion,  the 
dncaalts,  though  excellent  disinfectants,  acted  only  on  the  surface 
in  consequence  of  thetr  coagulating  action  on  the  albuminoids, 
but  by  the  electric  cunent,  under  the  influence  of  a  difference  of 
potential,  the  dne  hon  wiR  penetrate  to  anv  desired  depth. 
Casesof  rodent  nicer  unaffected  by  all  other  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  cured  by  electric  kajtaphoreds  with  dnc  ions,  ind'the 
method  is  now  bdng  applied  to  the  treatment  of  inoperable 
malignant  tumours.  As  very  strong  currents  ere  required  for 
this  hitter,  the  patient  has  first  V»  be  anaesthetized  by  a  general 
anaesthetic.  Anotberdirection  in  whidi  dectric  ions  are  bdng 
used  is  that  of  the  induaion  of  local  anaesthesia  before  miner 
smgical  operations.  Cocaine  fs  the^  drug  used,  th«  rtsiilting 
Anaesthesia  Is  absolute,  and  the  operation  can  be  made  almos^ 
bloodless  by  the  admiiturs  ol  suprateoal  eatncc*  -     - 
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ELECTROTYPING--ELEGY 


BUOfROTYFIlfO,  an  sppHcatton  of  the  art  of  dectreplatlng 
(q.9.)  to  typognphy  (q.*.)*  Ia  copying  engraved  pbtcs  for 
printing  purposes,  copper  may  be  deposited  upon  tbe  oiiginal 
plate,  the  surface  of  which  k  first  rnidered  sUgfatly  dirty,  by 
means  of  a  weak  sohition  of  wax  in  turpentine  or  oUierwise,  to 
prevent  adhesion.  The  levened  plate  thus  produced  is  then 
stripped  from  the  first  and  used  as  cathode  In  its  turn,  with  the 
result  that  even  the  finest  lines  of  the  original  are  faithfully 
leproduced.  The  electrolyte  commonly  contains  about  x|  tt» 
of  copper  sulphate  and  |  tt>  of  strong  sulphuric  add  per  gallon, 
and  is  worked  with  a  current  density  of  about  xo  amperes  per 
sq.  ft.,  which  should  give  a  thickness  of  0*000563  in.  of  copper 
per  hour.  As  tiaoe  is  an  object,  the  conditions  aUuded  to 
in  the  artide  oA  Comss  as  bdng  favonraUe  to  the  use 
ctf  hi^  current  densities  should  be  studied,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  tough  copper  deposit  of  high  quality  ii  essential.  Moulds 
for  reprodudag  plates  or  art-work  are  often  taken  in  plaster, 
beeswax  mixed  with  Venice  turpentibe,  fusible  metal,  or  gutta- 
percha, and  the  surface  being  rendered  conductive  by  powdered 
black;lead,  copper  is  deposited  upon  it  evenly  throughoaL  For 
statuary,  and  "  undercut "  work  generally,  an  elastic  mould'— 
of  glue  and  treacle  (80 :  30  parta)-*-may  be  used;  the  mould, 
when  set,  is  waterproofed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  followed  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  or  in  some  other 
way.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by  taking  a  wax 
cast  from  the  clastic  mould,  and  then  from  this  a  plaster  mould, 
which  may  be  waterproofed  with  wax,  black4eaded,  aad  used 
as  cathode.  In  art-work  of  this  nature  the  prindpal  points  to 
be  looked  to  in  depositing  are  the  electrical  connexions  to  the 
cathode,  the  shape  of  the  anode  (to  secure  uniformity  of  deposi- 
tion), the  circulatioD  of  the  electrol3rte,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
means  for  escape  of  anode  osjygen.  Silver  electfotypidg  is 
occasionally  resorted  to  for  special  purpcsea. 

mbBCTRUM,  BIACTBON  <Gr.  4X»r/ior,  amber),  an  alloy  of 
gold  aad  silver  in  use  among  the.aadents,  described  by  Pliny 
as  containing  one  part  of  silver  to  four  of  gold.  The  term  is 
also  applied  in  mineralogy  to  native  argenlifeious  gold  containing 
from  4o  to  50%  of  silver.  In  both  cases  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  electrum,  resembling  that  of  amber. 

BLBOIT  (Lat  for  *<  be  has  chosen  ").  in  English  kw,  a  judidal 
writ  ol^- execution,  given  by  the  Statute  of  Westminster  II. 
(laSs)^  andso.called  from  the  words  of  the  writ,  that  the  i^aintiff 
has  chosen  (tUnU)  this  mode  of  satiafaction.  Previoosly  to  the 
Suuite  of  Westminster  IL,  a  judgment  creditor  oouhl  only 
have  the  profiu  of  lancb  of  a  debtor  in  satisfiRtion  of  his  judgw 
ment,  but  not  the  possession  of  the  lands  themsdvcs.  But  this 
Statute  provided  that  henceforth  it  should  bt  in  ike  tUciion  of 
the  paAy  having  noovered  judgment  to  have  a  writ  oifitrijacmt 
(ff.».)  vnto  the  sheriff  on  lands  and  goods  or  dse  all  the  duktteb 
of  the  debtor  and  the  one  half  of  his  lands  until  the  judgment 
be  satisfied.  Since  the  Bankruptcy  Act  2883  the  writ  oi  eleg^ 
has  extended  to  lands  and  hcKditaments  only.  (See  further 
Execution.) 

BLEQTf  a  short  poem  of  lamentation  «r  regret,  called  forih 
by  the  decease  of  a  beloved  or  revered  person,  or  by  a  general 
sense  of  the  pathos  of  mortality,  llie  Greek  word  iXc^cia  is  of 
doubtful  signification;  it  is  usually  interpreted  as  meaning  a 
mournful  or  funeral  song.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  that 
this  idea  of  regret  for  death  entered  into  the  ori^nol  meaning 
of  iXrytJo.  The  earliest  Greek  elegies  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  not  funereal,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  primitive 
I^Ycia  may  have  been  a  set  of  words  litutgicatly  used,  with 
music,  at  a  burial.  When  the  elegy  appears  in  surviving  Greek 
literature,  we  find  it  dedicated,  not  to  death,  but  to  war  and 
love.  Callinus  of  Ephesus,  who  ikiurished  In  the  7th  century, 
is  tbe  earliest  elegist  of  whom  we  possess  fragments.  A  little 
later  Tyrtaeus  was  composmg  his  famous- dcgtes  m  Sparta. 
Both  of  these  writers  were,  so  far  as  we  kntfw,  etdusivtly  war* 
like  and  patriotic  On  the  other  hand,  the  passioii  of  bvte  inspires 
Mimnermus,  whose  degies  are  the  prototypes  not  oaly  of  the 
Utec  Greek  pieces,  and  of  the  Xatin  poems  of  the  school  of 
TibuUus  and  Propertius,  but  of  a  great  deal  «C  tlie  ff^ml  erotic 


poetry  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  6th  century  B.C.,  tbe  degies 
of  Solon  were  admired;  they  are  mainly  lost.  But  we  possess 
more  of  the  work  of  Theognis  of  Megara  than  of  any  other 
archaic  degist,  and  in  it  we  can  observe  the  characteristics  of 
Greek  elegy  best.  Hete  the  Dorian  ^>lrit  of  chivalry  reaches  its 
highest  expression,  and  war  is  combined  with  nuuily  love 

The  degy,  in  its  calm  movement,  seems  to  have  begun  to  bse 
cnrrency  when  the  ecstasy  of  emotioo  wal  more  successfully 
interpreted  by  the  various  rhythmic  snd  dithyranbic  inventions 
of  the  Aeolic  lyrists.  The  degy,  however,  rose  again  to  the  highest 
levd  of  merit  in  Alexandrian  times.  It  was  reintroduced  by 
Philetas  in  the  3rd  cent.  Bu;.,  and  was  carried  to  extreme  per* 
fection  by  Callimarhm.  Other  later  Greek  de^sta  of  high 
reputation  were  Aadepiadcs  and  Euphorion.  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  all  the  elegies  of  these  poets  were  of  an  amatory 
nature,  and  that  antiquity  styled  the  funeral  dirges  of  Theocritus, 
Bion  and  Moschua— which  are  to  as  the  types  of  degy-^iiot 
degies  at  all,  but  idylls.  When  the  poeU  of  Rome  began  their 
imitative  study  of  Alettndrian  modds,  it  was  natural  that  the 
elegies  of  writers  such  as  Callimachus  should  tempt  them  to 
immediate  imitation.  GaUos,  whose  works  are  unhappily  lost, 
b  known  to  have  prodaced  a  great  sensation  in  Rome  by  pub- 
lishing his  translatioa  of  the  poems  of  Euphorion;  snd  he  pused 
on  to  the  compositio*  of  erotic  elegies  ol  his  own,  which  were 
the  esrliest  in  the  Latin  language.  If  we  possessed  his  once- 
famous  Cytk$rii,  we  ahodd  be  able  to  decide  the  question  of  how 
much  PropertiuB,  who  is  now  the  leading^  figure  among  Roman 
degists,  owed  to  the  ekample  of  GaUus.  His  brilUamly  emotional 
CyiUkia,  with  ita  rich  and  unexampled  employment  of  that 
alternation  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  which  had  now  come 
to  be  known  as  the  degiac  measure,  seems,  however,  to  hsTe 
settled  the  tjrpe  ol  Latin  degy.  Tibnllus  is  always  named  in 
coajunctionwithPn^)ertius,  whowashiscontempoRry,altbou|^ 
in  thdr  style  they  were  violently  contrasted.  The  sweetness 
of  TibttlJus  was  the  object  of  admintion  snd  consunt  imftation 
by  the  Latin  poets  of  the  RenaiHancb,  altfaou^  Propertlus  has 
more  austerdy  pleased  a  later  taste.  Fiaaily,  Ovid  wrote  degies 
of  great  variety  in  subject,  but  all  in  the  same  form,  and  his 
dexterous  easy  metre  dosed  the  tradition  of  ekgiac  poetry 
among  the  andenls.  What  remains  in  tiie  decline  of  Latin 
htereture  is  all  founded  on  a  study  of  those  masten  of  the 
Golden  Age. 

When  the  Renalssane^  found  its  way  to  Engfamd,  the  word 
*'  degy  '^  was  introdiioed  by  readen  of  Ovid  and  Propertius. 
But  from  the  beginniagof  the  x6thcentary,  It  was  used  in  Xn^iih, 
as  it  has  been  ever  since^  to  describe  a  funeral  song  or  lament. 
One  of  the  earUcst  poems  in  English  which  beaxs  the  title  of 
elegy  is  The  C&mplaini  0/  Fkilom€U4,  whibh  George  Gascotgne 
began  in  1569,  and  printed  in  1576.  The  Dophnaida  of  Spcnscf 
(1591)  b  an  degy  id  the  strict  modem  sense,  namdy  a  poem 
of  regret  pronounced  at  the  obsequies  of  a  particular  person. 
In  1579  Puttenham  had  defined  an  degy  as  being  a  song  ''of 
long  lamentation."'  With  the  opening  of  the  xyth  century 
the  composition  of  degies  became  universal  on  every  oocarion 
of  public  or  private!  grief%  Dr  Johnson's  definition,  **  EUgy,  a 
short  poenr  without  points  or  turns,"  b  ringnLsriy  inept  and 
careless.  By  that  time  (17^5)  EngKsh  literature  had  produced 
many  great  elegies,  of  which  the  LyeUas  of  Milton  is  by  for  the 
most  illustrious.  But  even  Cowic/s  on  Crashaw,  Tlckdl's  00 
Addison,  Pope's  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,  those  of  Quarlcs,  and 
Dryden,  and  Donne,  should  have  warned  Johnson  of  hb  nristake. 
Since  the  i6tb  century  the  most  illustrious  examples  of  degy 
in  English  literature  have  been  the  Aionais  of  SheOcy  (on  Keats), 
the  Tkyrsk  of  Matthew  Arnold  (on  Clough),  and  the  A94  aiqut 
Vak  of  Mr  Swinburne  (on  Banddaire).  It  remains  for  11s  to 
mention  what  b  the  most  cdebratod  elegy  hi  Englishi  that 
written  by  Gny  in  a  Coontty  Chorchynd.  Thb,  however, 
bdongs  to  a  dass  apart,  as  it  b  net  addresied  to  the  memory 
of  any  particular  perstKi.  A  writer  of  small  merit,  James 
Hammond  <r7i6*r74X>,  enjoyed  a  certain  success  with  Ins  tarn 
EUgUe  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  iatrodace  the  erotic  elegy  as 
itwaswiittcabyOvklaadTbidlQs.    Thb exporiment  took  no 
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kM  of  BogBih  lltmtne;  tml  «^  irtbfeBfld  ia  Fkvnoe  n  the  I 
■miifiiij  wwks  of  Fany  (i75^t8c4)»  in  tboie  of  Chtnedoltf 
(1769-1833),  Attd  of  .MUIev«gw.(x7St-i8i6).  The  mcUncfaaly 
and  seatioamtal  dcgici  if  the  Jtat  Bftmed  si«  the  typical  enmpln 
of  this  dafla  o£  poetcy  in^FneBd*  lifcetatuve.  LanairUne  BMvt  be 
iodnded  mnniis  th»  ekgiMSf  and  his  famous  "JU  Lac"  is  as 
cmJAfint  an  deg)r  m  FMsch  as  Ocsj's  '*  Country  Churchyaid  " 
is  iA  fiaglish.  The  ckcgy  has  touiUwd  in  Portugal,  partly 
beesuse  i  was  caltivMed  with  great  socoeas  by  Camoens,  the 
most  ilhistriouB  d  the  PoftaCQ^se  poets.  la  Italmn*  Chiabrera 
and  Fllieaiaaiie  named  amonsg  the  leadhig  national  degiscs.  In 
Gcnnan  fiteratuiOt  the  notion  of  ckgy  as  a  poem  of  bmehitation 
docs  mH  cost.  The  Cbmous  Roman  Elegies  of  Goethe  imitate 
in  form  and  theme  those  oi  Ovid;  titty,  aie  not  evCD^phiative 
in  character. 

Elbcoac  VnsB  has  vommbnly  bsen  adopted-  by  German 
poets  for  their  elegies,  hot  byi  En|^  poett  never.  Schiller 
defines  this  kind  «(  verse,  which  consisU  of  a  distich  of  whkh  the 
first  line  is  a  beiameter  and  tte  second  a  pentameter,  in  the 
folkming  pretty  illustraition?^ 

*'Tn  the  hexameter  ri^  the  fountain's  nfvery  column. 
In  tbepeatamecer  aye  falKng  in  melody  bock.'* 

The  word  "elegy,"  in  English,  Is  one  which  is  frequently 
toed  veiy  incorrectly;  it  should  be  remembeitd  that  St  must 
be  mournful;  meditative  and  short  without  being  ejacu- 
latory.  Thus  Tennyson's  In  MtmoHam  is  ekdudcd  by  its 
length;  it  may  at  best  be  treated  as  a  collection  of  elegies. 
Wofdsworth's  Lucy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  difge;  thift  h  foo 
brief  a  burst  of  emotion  to  be  styled  an  degy.  Lycidas  and 
Adotutis  remain' the  two  unapproachable  types  of  what  a  personal 
degy  ou^t  to  be  in  English.  (B.  G.) 

ELEMENT  (Lat.  dcmen^um),  an  ultithate  component  of  any> 
thing,  hence  a  fundamental  principle.  Elemcnlnm  was  used 
in  Latin  to  translate  the  Greeh  vrocxccoir  (that  which  stands 
in  a  rnixoi,  or  row),  and  is  a  word  of  obscure  ori|^n  and 
etymology.  The  root  of  Lat.  o^e,  to  nourish,  has  been  sug- 
gested, Uius  making  it  a  doublet' of  alimentum,  that  which  sup- 
ports, life;  another  explanation  is  that  the  word  represents 
LMN.,  the  first  three  letters  of  (he  second  part  of  the  alphabet, 
a  parallel  use  to  that  of  ABC.  Apart  from  its  application  in 
chembtry,  whidi  is  treated  bdow,  the  word  i&  used  of  the 
rudiments  or  principio  of  any  science  or  subject,  as  in  Euclid% 
ElcmetOs  ofGtomctry,  of  to  the  "  beggarly  dements  *'  (rdSTwxd 
mxxcta.  Of  St  Paol  in  Gal.  iv.  9);  in  mathematics,  of  a  funda- 
mentd  concept  involved  in  an  ihvestigatioii,  as  the  **  dements  ** 
of  a  determinant;  and  in  dectridty,  of  a  galvanic  (of  voltaic) 
•*  dement "  in  nn  electric  cell  (see  BATrtRTr:  EfeOm).  In 
astronomy,  "  denicnt "  is  used  of  any  one  of  the  numerical  or 
geometriad  data  by  which  the  eouiseof  a  varying  phenomenon  is 
computed;  it  is  applied  espedolly  to  orbital  motion  and  eclipses. 
The  "  dements  of  an  orbit "  am  the  si.x  data  by  which  the  position 
of  a  moving  body  in  its  orbit  ftt  any  time  may  be  determined. 
The  "  dements  (rf  an  eclipse ''  exinvss  and  determine  the  m<»t{on 
of  the  centre  of  the  shadow-axis,  and  are  the  data  necessary 
to  compute  the  phenomena  of  an  edipse  during  its  whole  course, 
as  seen  at  any  place.  In  architecture  the  term  **  dement " 
is  applied  to  the  outline  of  the  design  of  a  Decorated  window,  oil 
whidi  the  centres  for  the  tracery  are  found.  These  centres 
win  an  be  found  to  faD  on  points  which,  in  some  way  or  other,- 
vriU  be  equimultiples  of  parts  of  the  openings. 

Chemkol  EicmenU. 
Like  all  other  scientific  conc^ts,  that  of  an  element  has 
Changed  its  meaning  many  times  in  many  ways  during,  the 
devdopment  of  sdence.  Owing  to  their  very  small 
amoont  of  real  cbemkal  knowledge,  the  generalisations 
of  the  andents  were  necemarily  rather  superfidal, 
and  conkl  not  sund  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  devdopment 
of  practical  cbemistiy.  Nevertheless  we  find  the  concept  Of 
an  clement  as  "  a  substance  from  which  all  bodies  are  made  or 
derived  "  hdd  at  the  very  begirniing  of  ocddental  philosophy. 
Ttelca  regarded  "wnur"  as  the  dement  of  aU  thingi;  his 
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ioitfwerii  aoi3tepled  his  Idta  of  a  pdmordiil  suhrtaitoe  as.  the  baift 
of  iSL  bodies,  but  they  endeavoured  to  determine  some  other 
general  dement  or  dements,  tike  '*  fire  "  or  "  spirit, "  or  **  lovt " 
and  "  hatted,"  or  "  file;"  *  water,"  "  air  "  and  "  earth.*'  W^ 
find  1b  this  devdopment  an  exact  parallelism  to  the  manner 
la  which  sdenfiific  ideas  generally  arise,  devdop  and  diangei 
They  are  created  to  point  out  the  common  part  in  a  variety  of 
obsemd- pfaenomena,  in  order  to  get  some  leading  light  In  the 
chaos  of  events.  At  fnst  almost  any  Idea  wiH  do,  if  only  it 
proadsci  some  coaipithensive  aiiaugfauent  of  thk  facts;  after-* 
wards,  the  inodiiBlstencles  of  the  first  trial  make  themsdves 
fdt;  the  first  idea  is  then  changed  to  meet  better  the  new 
lequiieaiButs;  For  a  shorter  or  longer  time  the  fkcts  and  ideas 
nay  feuain  in  accord,  but  the  uninterrupted  incrette  of  empiiical 
knowledge  InvohFOS  sooner  or  later  new  fundamental  alc«a%ions 
of  the  general- Idea,  and  in  this  way  there  i^  a  ncver-ceashig 
posoos  of  adaptation  of  the  Ideas  to  the  facts.  As  iiLca  dte  un- 
changeable by  themselves,  the  adaptation  can  be  oidy  ono-slded{ 
the  ideasare  ooaipclled  to  change  according  tb-  the  ficfs.  We 
most  tberelofe  educate  ourselves  to  mgatd  the  ideas  or  theories 
as  the  changing  part  of  sdence,  and  keep  ouisd^nes  ready  to 
accept  even  the  most  fundamental  revfsien  of  curtebt  theoiiel 

The  iirst-itep  in  the  devd<q;>nent  of  the  idea  of  dements  hu» 
to  recognise  that  a  n*gJ«  prindple  would  not  prove  sufilident  to 
coverthe  manifbldnessof  fhcts;  Empedodcs  therefore  conceived 
a  dooUe  or  Wnaiy  dementaiy  prindple;  and  Aristotle  devdopod 
this  idea  »  stoge  further,  stating  two  sets  of  binary  antagoniscic 
prindpics,  naoiely  "  dly-wet "  and  "  hot-Cold."  The  Aiutotelian 
or  peripatetic  dements,  which  pU^  sndi  a  great  r5fe  In  the 
whole  nedievit  phlloBophy,  'ax«  the  reprfiBentativesof  the  several 
binaxy  conbtnations  of  these  fundamental  properties,  "'  fire  *^ 
bdng  hot  and  dry,  **  air  '*  hot  and  wet,  "  water  "-cohi  and  wet, 
"  earth  **  cold  and  dry.  According  to  the  amount  of  these  pto- 
pertiesf ouud  in an/body,  thesedements  were  regarded  as  having 
taken  part  in  forming  this  body.  Concerning  the  reason  why 
only  these  properties  were  regarded  as  fundamental,  we  know 
notUqg,  Tii^  seem  to  be  taken  at  random  rather  than  carduUy 
selected;  they  rehite  only  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  not  to\*ision 
or  any  othet  sense,  possibly  because  deceptions  in  the  sense  of 
touch  were  regarded  as  non-existent,  while  the  other  senses  were 
appatently  not  so  trustworthy.  At  any  rate,  the  AristotdfciB 
elements  toon  proved  to  be  rather  inadequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  increasing  chemical  knowledge;  other  pro^ 
perties  had  therdore  to  be  selected  to  represent  the  general 
behaviour  of  chemical  substances,  and  In  this  case  we  find  them 
already  moch  more  "  chemical "  in  the  modem  sense. 

Among  the  various  substances  recognised  by  the  cheniistsi 
certain  daacs  or  groups  readily  distinguished  themsdves. 
Pint  the  meUls,  by  thdr  lustre,  their  heaviness^  and  ektM^tt 
a  number  of  other  common  properties.  According  to  «/ <*• 
the  general  prJudple  of  setecting  a  single  substance  <*j»^ 
as  a  representative  of  the  group,  the  metalfic  properties 
were  represented  by  "  mercury."  The  thcoretidansot  themiddle 
ages  were  rather  careful  to  point  out  that'  common  mercury 
(the  liquid  metal  of  to*day)  was  not  at  aU  to  be  identified  vrith 
"  philosophical "  mercury,  the  bst  being  simply  the  principh 
of  metallic  behaviour.  In  the  same  way  combustibility  was 
represented  by  **  sulphur,"  solubility  by  "  salt,"  and  occasionally 
the  chemically  indifferent  or  rdractory  character  by  "  eaith.'^ 
According  to  the  subsistence  and  preponderance  of  these  pro« 
perties  in  different  bodies,  these  were  regarded  as  containing  the 
corresponding  dements;  conversdy,  just  as  experience  teaches 
the  chemist  every  day  that  by  proper  treatment  the  properties 
of  given  bodies  may  be  changed  in  the  most  various  ways,  the 
observed  changes  of  properties  were  ascribed  to  the  gam  or  lost 
of  the  correspondmg  dements.  Accordin^^  to  this  theory,  iMch 
accounted  rather  weU  for  a  large  number  of  facts»  there  wa&ab 
fundamentd  objection  against  trying  to  endow  base. metols  with 
the  properties  of  the  precious  ones;  to  make  artificial  gold  wasi 
task  quite  similar  to  the  modem  problem  of,  e:g:  making  axtifidal 
quinine.  Tha  realisation  that  there  is  a  certain  natural  law 
preventing  such  changes  is  of  much  later  .date.    It  is  theictee 
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quite  unjust  to  cooiidcr  the  work  of  tlie  akheniitt,  who  tiled 
to  raakft  artificial  gold,  as  consummate  nonsense.  A  priari  tbere 
was  no  leawn  why  a  change  from  lead  to  gold  shoiild  be  less 
possible  than  a  change  from  iron  to  rust;  indeed  these  is  no 
«  priori  reason  against  it  now.  But  exiierience  hat  taught  us 
that  lead  and  gold  are  chemical  elements  in  the  modem  sense, 
and  that  there  is  a  geiml  experimental  law  that  elements  are 
not  transformable  one  into  another.  So  experience  taui^t  the 
alchemists  irresistibly  that  in  spite  of  the  manifoldnessof  chiemical 
changes  it  is  not  always  possible  to  change  any  given  substance 
into  another;  the  possibilities  are  much  more  limited,  and  there 
as  only  a  certain  range  of  substances  to  be  obtained  from  a  given 
one.  The  impossibility  of  transfonning  lead  or  oopper  into  noble 
metals  proved  to  be  only  one  case  out  of  many,  and  it  was  recog^ 
niced  generally  that  there  aro  certain  chemical  familicfe  whost 
membos  are  related  to  one  another  by  their  mutual  transftem* 
ability,  while  it  is  impossible  to  bridge  the  boundaries  aepsjating 
these  fsm*!'^ 

The  man  who  brought  all  these  cgqtcriences  and  consideiations 
into  scientific  form  was  Robert  Boyle.  He  suted  as  a  general 
principle,  that  only  tangible  and  ponderable  substances 
W9tkoi  shoold  be  recognised  as  elements,  an  element  being 
a  subsunce  from  which  other  substances  may bemade, 
but  which  cannot  be  sepaiatedlnto  diflerentsufastances. 
He  showed  that  neither  the  peripatetic  nor  the  alchemisfic 
elements  satisfied  this  definition.  But  he  was  more  of  a  critical 
than  of  a  synthetical  turn  of  mind;  although  he  establ^ed 
the  correct  principles,  he  hesitated  to  point  out  what  subsunoes, 
among  those  known  at  his  time,  were  to  be  consideted  as  elements. 
He  only  paved  the  way  to  the  goal  by  laying  the  foundations 
of  analytical  chemistry,  i^  by  teaching  how  to  chaxacteriae 
and  to  distinguish  different  chemical  Individuals.  Further,  by 
adopting  and  developing  the  corpuscular  hypothesis  of  the 
constitution  of  the  ponderable  substances,  he  foreshadowed,  in 
a  way,  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the  dements,  via.  that  no 
dement  can  be  changed  into  another  element;  and  he  coBudered 
the  compound  substances  to  be  made  up  from  small  partides 
or  corpusdes  of  their  elements,  the  latter  retaining  thdr  essence 
in  all  combinations.  This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  other  substances  can  be  made  from  a 
givenone-*namdy,only  those  which  contain  the  dements  present 
in  the  given  substance.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Bale's  critical 
mind  that  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  against  $,  serious  objection 
to  hb  h3rpothesis.  If  the  compound  substance  is  made  up  of 
parts  of  the  dements,  one  would  eqwct  that  the  properties  of 
the  compound  substance  would  prove  to  be  the  sum  of  the 
properties  of  the  elements.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  chemical 
compounds  show  properties  which  generally  differ  very  consider- 
ably from  those  of  the  compounds.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cor- 
puscdar  hypothesis  of  Boyk  was  devdoped  into  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Dalton,  which  was  considered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  XQth  century  as  the  very  best  representation  of  chemical 
facts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  remained  the  same  as  Boyle  found  it,  and  has 
not  yet  been  removed  by  an  appropriate  development  of  the 
atomic  hypothesis.  Thus  Boyle  considered,  e.g.  the  metals  as 
dements.  However,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  he  considered 
the  mutual  transformation  of  the  metab  as  not  altogether  tm« 
posriUe,  and  he  even  tells  of  a  case  when  gold  was  transformed 
into  base  metaL  It  is  a  common  psydiologlcal  fact  that  a 
rdormer  does  not  generally  succeed  in  being  wholly  consistent 
in  his  reforming  ideas;  there  remains  invariably  some  point 
where  he  commits  exactly  the  same  fauH  which  he  set  out  to 
abolish.  We  shall  find  the  same  inconsistency  also  among  other 
chemicd  reformers.  Even  earlier  than  Boyle,  Joachim  Jung 
(1587-1657)  of  Hamburg  developed  similar  ideas.  But  as  he 
did  not  distinguish  hirasdf ,  as  Boyle  did,  by  expeiimdntal  work 
In  sdence,  his  views  exerted  only  a  limitol  influenfie  amongst 
his  pupils. 

In  the  times  following  Boyle's  woric  we  find  no  remarkable 
outside  development  of  the  theory  of  dements,  but  a  very 
important  inside  one.    Analytical  chemistry,  or  the  art  of  dis- 


tangnsdUng  djgeret  chemical  wibstfcwaa,  wna  ripMly  dtv^hp* 
ing,  and  the  necessary  foundation  for  soich  a  thabry  wna  thus 
laid.  We  find  the  discusskms  about  the  true  dements 
disappearing  from  the  text^booka,  or  removed  to  an 
insignificant  corner,  while  the  description  of  observed 
chemicd  changes  «^  different  ways  of  pcepaiing  the  aaine  iob* 
stance,  as  identified  by  the  same  properties,  and  of  the  methods 
for  recQ^iiang  and  distinguishing  the  various  suhstancea,  take 
thdr  pUce.  The  similarity  of  certain  groupsof  chemical  rhangrs, 
as,  for  example,  combustion,  and  the  invesK  process,  reduction, 
was  observed,  and  thus  led  to  an  Attempt  to  shape  these  most 
generd  facts  into  a  OHumon  theory.  In  this  way  the  theory 
of  "  phlogiston  "  was  developed  1^  GJE,  Stahl,  phlogiston  being 
(recording  to  the  usual  way  of  ragarding  general  propertica  aa 
being  due  to  a  principle  or  dement)  the  "  prindple  of  combusti- 
bility,^ similar  to  the  *'  sulphur  "  of  the  akhemlsts.  This  again 
must  be  regarded  as  quite  a  legitimate  step,  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  time.  For  experience  tou^  that  oombost}* 
hility  could  be  tmmsftntd  by  chemical  action,  €.g,  from  charcoal 
to  Uthuge,  the  latter  being  changed  thereby  into  combostible 
metallic  lead;  and  according  to  Boyle's  prindple,  that  only 
Mia  should  be  recognised  as  chemird  dements,  phlogiston 
was  considered  as  a  body.  From  the  fact  that  aU  leading 
chemists  in  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  used  the  phkgistoa 
theory  and  were  not  hindered  by  it  in  making  their  great  dis- 
coveries, it  Is  evident  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  truth  and 
usefulness  was  embodied  in  this  theory.  It  states  indeed  quite 
correctly  the  mutual  relations  between  oxidation  and  reduction, 
as  we  now  call  these  very  general  processes,  and  was  erroneous 
only  in  regard  to  one  question,  which  at  that  time  had  not 
aroused  much  interest,  the  question  of  the  change  of  weight 
during  chemical  processes. 

It  was  only  after  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  of  universd 
graviution  that  wdght  was  considered  as  a  property  of  para- 
mount interest  and  importance,  and  that  the  question 
of  the  changes  of  weight  in  chemicd  reactions  became 
one  worth  asking.  When  in  due  time  this  question  was 
raised,  the  fact  became  evident  at  once,  that  combus- 
tion means  not  loss  but  gain  of  weight.  To  be  sure  of  thb,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  first  the  chemicd  and  physicd  properties 
of  gases,  and  it  was  just  at  the  same  time  that  this  knowledge 
was  developed  by  PricsUcy,  Schede  and  othem.  Lavoisier  was 
the  originator  and  expounder  of  the  necessary  reform.  Oxygen 
was  just  discovered  at  that  time,  and  Lavoisier  gathered  evidence 
from  ail  ddes  that  the  theory  of  phlogiston  had  to  be  turned 
inside  out  to  fit  the  new  facts, 

He  realised  that  the  sum  totd  of  the  wdghts  of  all  sub- 
stances concerned  within  a  chemicd  change  is  not  dtered 
by  the  change.  This  principle  of  the  *'  conservation  of  weight  '* 
led  at  once  to  a  simple  and  unmistakable  definition  of  a  chemical 
dcmenL  As  the  weight  of  a  compound  subsunce  is  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  its  elements,  the  compound  necessarily  weighs 
more  than  any  of  its  elements.  An  dement  is  therdore  a  sub- 
stance which,  by  being  changfad  into  another  substance,  in- 
variably increases  its  weight,  and  never  gives  rise  to  substances 
of  less  weight.  By  the  help  of  this  criterion  Lavoisier  composed 
the  first  table  c4  chemicd  elements  similar  to  our  modem  ones. 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  his  time  he  regarded  the  alkalis 
as  dements,  although  he  remarked  that  they  are  rather  similar 
to  certain  oxides,  and  therefore  may  possibly  contain  oxygen; 
the  truth  of  this  was  proved  at  a  later  date  by  Humphry  Davy. 
But  the  inconsistency  of  the  reformer,  dready  referred  to,  may 
be  observed  with  Lavoisier.  He  induded  **  heat  and  light  *'  in 
his  list  of  dements,  dthough  he  knew  that  ndther  of  them  had 
weight,  and  that  neither  fitted  his  definition  of  an  element;  this 
atavistic  survival  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  table  of 
the  dements  by  Bctedius  in  the  beginning  of  the  xgth  century. 
In  this  way  the  question  of  what  sutotances  are  to  be  regarded  aa 
chemicd  dements  had  been  settled  satisfactorily  in  a  qualitative 
way,  but  it  is  Interesting  to  reaKze  that  the  last  step  in  this 
development*  the  theory  of  Lavoisier,  was  based  on  quantitative 
considfrninni..    Such   considerations   became   of   pars  mount 
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Tbe  fint  diKovnio  U  (hii  6cld  weic  mtde  in  the  UN  quutei 

el  the  Ulhccntuiy  tiyj.  B.  Rklutc    Tbe  pciM  U  kiiie  <n*  a 

mlieraioiaKuipUctQnei  it  mi  tlkt  fad  tluit  «kca  lira 

a^^  cbumal  deaHnpoiiiioa  and  itcambinKien,  the  K- 
lulting  liquid  wai  oeutnl  afain,  )A  il  did  oot  contaia 
•■jr  excoi  ol  acid  oi  ban.  Id  otba  wonb.  If  tiro  aalti,  A'B' 
•nd  A'  B',  annpoiHl  of  t  be  add*  A'  a>d  A'  asd  the  baitt  B'  and 
B',  uadcrfo  mutiul  decoapcailioa,  Iba  amaual  at  the  bate  B' 
kft  by  the  Gut  leit,  wbcB  it*  add  A'  anitcd  cUfa  the  baM  B' 
ts  f«B  ■  B«v  hU  A'B',  KM  juit  enraih  to  nake  a  neutnl  lalt 
A'B' with  tbe  acid  A' left  b;  the  NCoodialt.  At  fint  aigbl  thli 
laoka  ijuila  ample  ud  lell-evideDt, — that  aeutnl  nlu  riuuld. 
ioRD  iwuln]  ana  ifiin  and  not  add  oc  baiic  oaea, — but  if  llai 
UtX  i>  once  wated  ray  leriiHu  quulilatire  isfettacti  may  be 
dn<ni  fiDB  it,  ai  KichUi  ihand.  F«  If  the  eyobdli  A',  A'. 
B',  B'dcaMaU  the  laBii  time  nch  quantltieiiif  thcaddiand 
bDcs  ae  fonn  Dtutial  lalta,  then  if  three  of  theae  quantitice  arc 
detennined,  tbe  fovth  may  be  calculated  fnm  the  otliera.  This 
loUon  from  the  fact  that  by  dccompoaing  A'B'  with  jujt  the 
pi^xr  amount  o(  the  other  lalt  ts  form  A'B',  the  RmaiBlng 
quantitiea  B'  and  A'  eidu  in  amctiy  the  latie  lo  lonn  a  neutral 
aakA'B'.  It  b  ponible,  tbecefate,  to  aecitbe  to  each  acid  and 
bate  a  cenala  relatiira  Hdaht  or  "  combiDinc  nei^t "  by  vhidi 
they  will  combine  one  witb  tbe  Mbec  la  btmncutialnlta.  Tbe 
aame  rcaMnini  may  be  extended  lo  any  number  of  addaand  baits. 
It  ii  Hue  that  Richter  did  IM  find  out  by  hinMdl  lUi  limpteit 
««ement  ol  the  lav  ot  nenbality  «fakb  he  diKovend,  but  he 
npceaed  the  mme  coaaequence  in  a  rather  dunuiy  way  by  a 
table  of  the  combining  weighti  it  diflenat  haaei  rdated  lo  the 

Vint  vd^l  of  every  other  add.  Then  be  obeerved  that  the 
BDnboain  theae  diOetcnt  tablcianproportioBBteoDe  to  anothei. 
The  tame  boldi  BOOd  if  the  corrEquDdios  leriea  of 
■d^ti  oi  add*  tor  unit  vcightaoldifiereol  baKi  I 
It  vai  only  a  liUle  later  thai  a  Berlin  phyaidU,  G,  £.  Fischer, 
onitcd  tha  whole  lyitem  of  Bicfater^  auniben  limply  Into  a 
douUe  taUe  of  adde  and  buet,  laldni  ai  unit  an  arbitrarily 
dwaen  eabttanca,  namely  lulptauiic  add.  Tbe  loUowiDg  table 
by  Fiacher  ii  tbaefoie  the  fiiu  labk  of  combiniBi  velgbu. 
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It  ii  Inlertrtlng  icain  to  notice  bow  difficult  it  is  for  the 
diauHtrei  <f  a  new  iruUi  10  £nd  cut  the  most  ample  and  com- 
plete itntement  of  hi*  ditcovery.  Il  looks  *i  if  ihe  amount  of 
nrfc  needed  10  let  to  the  lop  of  a  new  idea  is  to  great  that  not 
TT*"^g*  clUTXy  remains  to  clear  the  very  last  few  slept.  It  il 
notewoithy  abo  In  observe  how  di&cull  it  was  for  the  dicmisu 
of  that  time  to  undentand  the  bearing  of  Richler'i  work. 
Although  a  summary  of  his  rtsulls  was  published  in  Bcithcdlet'i 
Euai  it  iraUfiu  cMm^ut,  one  of  the  most  renowned  chemical 
books  of  thai  lime,  nobody  dared  for  a  long  time  lo  take  up  Lht 
IdentiGc  Ueature  laid  open  for  all  the  world. 

At  the  besiiuuilg  of  the  19th  century  the  same  question  wal 

takes  up  from  quite  inothci  iiindpoim.    John  Dalton,  in  bis 

iovcuigalioBS  of  tbe  behaviour  of  gases,  and  in  order 

Itnderslai^d  more  easily  what  happened  when  fasea 

y^        were  absorbed  by  liquids,  used  the  corpuscular  bypo- 

■■■        Ihcsis  already  meaLiooed  ii^  connexion  witb  Boyle. 

Vlule  be  depicted  to  himielf  bow  the  corpusdet,  01,  at  be  pie- 
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tt  th«  gasee,  entered  the 
in  which  they  dissolved, 
ns  erf  the  same  substaitcc 
eaactly  ahbe,  oc  an  Ibere  differences  as  between  the  grains  of 
«nd?  Now  eapeileacn.  teachea  m  that  it  is  imposaibic  to 
aepamc,  for  anmple,  a  quantity  of  pure  water  into  two  umito 
of  somesriiit  dISefcnt  ptapettkn.  When  a  pne  labalaiKe  ii 
fractionated  \iy  paitial  itiilillation  or  partial  oyslaDiaatfon  or 
paniil  chansi  1^  another  tubttanct  by  cbemkal  means,  we 
find  oonttantly  tbal  the  residue  it  not  duincMl  in  Its  pnpeitiet, 
aa  it  wDuU  be  if  tbe  uons  were  tUgtally  dUertnt,  tina  In  that 
caie  a^.  Ihe  lighter  itont  wosM  distil  first  and  leave  behind  the 
heavim  ones,  kc  TbeiefDR  we  mill  coDdude  that  all  Moins 
ol  the  tame  kind  are  exactly  alike  in  shape  and  weight.  But,  If 
this  be  to,  then  all  combinationa  between  dillerent  atonn  ngst 
pcDcced  in  certain  Invariable  lalioa  of  the  vejgbu  of  the  etrmeols, 
namdy  by  the  ratio  of  the  weighta  (rf  the  atoml.  Now  il  is 
hnpoasiUe  to  wei^  the  atoms  directly;  but  if  we  determine  Che 
nljo  of  the  weights  in  iriiich  oiygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to 
loim  ntn,  wc  determine  in  this  way  also  the  relative  weight  ol 
tbcir  atoms.  By  a  proper  DBmberof  analjna  of  simple  chemical 
coQpouDda  we  may  determine  the  ntioi  betmeo  the  wrighls  of 
all  elementoy  atoms,  and,  selecting  one  of  Ihem  as  a  standard 
or  unit,  ire  rut  eipren  tb*  wei^t  of  aU  other  atoms  in  terms 
of  this  unit  Tbe  lollowing  Uble  is  Dahoa'i  (ifew.  tf  Ikt  Lit. 
and  Pkil.  Stc  tf  UaMckttltr  (U.),  voL  i.  p.  1*7.  iSo]>. 
roUe  ^  tt(  JU>/JH  ICe/flbi ./ ^jniiMdl.  Polldtl  itf  Otww  oa^ 
.     .     .    I]-7 
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Sulphur    .     .     I     ^     I 
Nilricadd     .     .     .     . 

SuMiureltcd  hydrogen 


le  tt  carbone     ft     C^fian 
t  OBCB  drew  a  peculiar  J 
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If  two  del 

a  simi^  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  the  one  rienient  united 
10  the  same  quanlily  of  the  other.  Dalian  showed  at  once  tbal 
the  analysis  of  carbon  moiunide  arul  of  carbonic  add  satisfied 
this  consequence,  tbe  qwuilily  of  oiygen  in  the  second  compound 
being  double  ihe  quantity  in  the  £mt  one.  A  similar  rdalioB 
holds  good  between  maish  gasaiidoleliaatBas(ethyleM).  This 
is  the  "  law  of  multiple  proportions "  (sn  Aioii}.  By  these 
considerations  Dalion  eiltoded  the  law  of  eomblnicg  weights, 
which  Rictuer  had  denwnslrated  oidy  (or  ntutnl  salit,  10  all 
poieible  chemical  compounds.  While  the  scope  ol  the  iaw  was 
enormously  etlended,  its  experimental  fo^mdalion  was  even 
smalUr  than  with  Richler.  Dillon  did  not  concern  himself  very 
much  witb  (be  experimental  verificaiiao  of  bia  ideal,  and  tbe 
Cut  communicitioD  of  bit  theory  in  a  paper  on  the  ibsoiptioa 
of  gases  by  liquids  (laoj)  attracled  as  little  notice  as  Riditer's 
discoveties.  Even  when  T,  Thomson  published  Dallon't  views 
in  an  s[^ridii  to  hit  widely  read  text-book  of  chemistty,  mstltn 
did  not  change  very  much.  It  was  only  t^  Ihe  work  of  J.  J. 
Benelius  that  the  enormous  importance  of  Dalton'i  vtewi  wti 
brought  10  light. 

developing  a  Irustwgrlhy 
lis  purpose  he  investigated 
<[  the  most  important  talis.    He  then 
went  over  ilie  work  ol  Ricbter,  and  realiied  that  by  hit    J^ 
law  he  could  check  the  results  ol  his  analysexi     He  tried    ti\m^ 
it  and  found  the  iaw  Lo  hold  good  in  mgat  cases;  when 
it  did  not,  according  to  his  analyses,  he  foisad  thai  Ihe  error  was 
on  his  own  side  and  that  better  analyses  filled  Kichter't  law. 
Thus  he  was  prepared  10  undeiatand  the  impotttiKe  of  Dolton'a 

was  the  best  possible.    The  kw  of  the  coBUnlnt  wti(bu  c<  lb* 
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Atoms,  or  of  th^  atomic  w«i)(hls,  proved  to  bold  good  in  every 
case  in  which  it  was  t^ted.  All  chemical  comblDations  between 
the  several  elements  are  therefore  regulated  by  weight  according 
to  certain  numbers,  one  for  each  element*  and  combinations 
between  the  elements  occur  only  in  ratios  given  by  these  weights 
or  by  simple  multiples  thereof.  Consequently  Benelius  regarded 
Dalton's  atomic  hypothesis  as  proved  by  expernient»«nd  became 
a  strong  believer  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  W.  H.  WoUaston  had  discovered  independ- 
ently the  law  of  multiple  proportM>iis  an  the  case  of  neutral  and 
acid  salts.  He  gave  up  further  work  when  he  learned  of  DaiUm's 
ideasy  but  afterwards  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to 
distingui^  the  hypoikdical  part  in  Dalton's  views  from  their 
empirical,  part.  The  latter  Is  the  law  of  combining  weights,  or 
the  kw  that  chemical  combinatiooi  occurs  only  according  to 
certain  numbers  .characteristic  foi  each  element.  .  Besides  this 
.purely  experimental  law  there  is  the  bypotheticU  explanation 
by  the  assumption  of  the  esistence  of  atoms.  As  it  is  not 
proved  that  this  explanation  is  the  only  one  possible,  tbe  existence 
of  ihe  liw  is  not  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  atoms.  He  there- 
fore preferred  to  call  the  characteristic  combining  numbers  of 
the  elements  not "  atomic  weights  "but "  chemical  equivalents." 

AUhougH  there  were  at  all  times  chemists,  who  shared 
Wolkston's  cautious  views,  the  atomic  hypothesis  fonnd  general 
acceptance  because  of  its  rc^y  adaptability  to  the  most  diverse 
chemical  facts^  In  our  time  it  is  even  rather  difficult  to  separate, 
as  WoUaston  did,  the  empirical  part  from  the  hypothetical  one, 
and  the  cbncept  of  the  atom  penetrates  the  whole  system  of 
chemistry,  especially  organic  chemistry. 

If  we  compare  the  work  of  Dalton  with  tliat  of  Richter  we 
find  a  fundamental  difference.  Bichter's  inference  as  to  the 
existence  of  combim'ng  weights  in  salts  is  based  solely  on  an 
experimental  observation,  namely,  the  persistence  of  neutrality 
.after  double  decomposition;  Dalton's  theory,  on  the  contrary, 
is  based  on  the  hypothetical  concept  of  the  atom.  Now,  however 
favourably  one  may  think  of  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
atoms,  this  existence  is  really  not  an  observed  fact,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  ask:  Does  there  exist  some  general  fact 
whidi  may^  lead  directly  to  the  inference  of  the  existence  of 
combining  weights  of  the  elements,  just  as  the  persistence  of 
neutrality  leads  to  the  same  consequence  as  to  adds  and  bases  ? 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  although  it  took  a  whole  cen- 
tury before  this  question  was  put  and  answered.  In  a  scries  of 
rather  diilicttlt  papers  (ZeiU.  f.  Pkys.  Cktm,  since  1895,  and 
Annaieu  der  Nalurpkihsophie  since  XQoa),  Frahx  Wold  (of 
Khtdno,  Bohemia)  developed  his  investigations  as  to  the  genesis 
of  this  general  bw.  Later,  W.  Ostwold  (Faraday  lecture,  Trans. 
Chem.  Soc.,  1904)  simplifiod  Wald'a  ceasoning  and  made  it  more 
evident. 

The  general  fact  upon  whkh  the  necessary  existence  of  combin- 
ing weighu  of  the  elements  may  be  based  is  the  shifting  character 
of  the  boundary  between  elements  and  compounds.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  Lavoisier  considered  the  alkalis 
and  the  alkaline  earths  as  elements,  because  in  his  time  they  had 
not  been  decomposed.  As  long  as  the  decomposition  had  not 
been  effected,  these  compounds  could  be  considered  and  treated 
like  elements  without  mistake,  their  combining  weight  being 
the  sum  of  the  combining  weights  of  their  (subsequently  dis- 
covered) elements.  This  means  that  compounds  enter  In  reaction 
with  other  substances  as  a  whole,  just  as  elements  do.  In 
particular,  if  a  compound  AB  combines  with  another  substance 
(clemeniory  or  compound)  C  to  forin  a  ternary  compound  ABC, 
h  enters  this  latter  as  a  whole,  leaving  behlhd  no  residue  of  A  or 
B.  Inversely,  if  a  ternary  compound  .^BC  be  changed  into  a 
bhnary  one  AB  by  taking  away  the  element  C,  there  will  not  be 
found  any  excess  of  A  or  B,  but  both  elements  win  exhibit  just 
the  same  ratio  in  the  binary  as  in  the  ternary  compound. 

Experimentally  this  Important  fact  was  proved  first  by 
BerzeUus,  who  showed  that  by  oxidising  lead  sulphide,  PbS,  to 
lead  sulphate,  PbSQii  no  excess  either  of  sillphur  or  lead  could 
be  found  after  oxidation;  the  same  held  good  with  barium 
aulpbkei  BaSOw  when  converted  into  barium  sulphate,  BaSO|. 


On  a  mncb  laiser  scale  fend  wftb  ^/tt^f  |mi^  accuracy' fh^  lnvcite 
was  proved  half  a  century  later  by  J.  S.  Stas,  who  reduced  silver 
chlorate,  AgClOa,  silver  bromate,  AgBrOs,  arid  silvtt  iodatc, 
AglQi,  to  the  corresponding  binaiy  compounds,  AgQ,  AgBr 
and  Agl,  and  seaKhed  in  the  residtie  of  the  reaction  for. any 
excess  of  silver  or  halogen.  As  the  tests  for  these  subsiances 
are  aonong  the  most  'sensitive  in  analytical  chemistry^  the 
general  law  underwent  a  very  severe  test  indeed.  But  the 
result  was  the  some  os  was  found-  by  Beradius^no  excess  of 
one  of  the  elements  could  be  discovered.  We  may  infer,  therefore, 
generally  that  compounds  enter  akerior  coml^tfons  without 
change  oi  the  ratio  of  their  elements,  or  that  the  ratio  between 
different  elements  in  their  compounds  is  the  same  in  binary  and 
ternary  (orstilf  morecomf^tcated)  combinations. 

This  ixm  involves  the  existence  of  general  combining  weights 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  kiw  of  neutrality  with  double  de- 
composition of  salts  involves  the  bw  of  the  combiniitg  weights 
of  acids  and  bases.  For  if  the  ratio  between  A  and  B  is  detct- 
rolncd,  this  same  ratio  must  obtain  in  all  temuy  and  more 
complicated  compounds,  tontafning  the  > same  cAements.  The 
same  is  true  for  any  other  elements,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.,  as  related 
to  A.  But  by  applying  the  general  law  to  the  ternary  compound 
ABC  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  ratio  A:  C  in 
all  compounds  containing  A  and  C,  or  B  :  C  in  the  corresponding 
compotmds.  By  reasoning  further  in  the  same  way,  we  conte  to 
the  conclusion  that  only  such  compounds  are  possible  which 
contain  elements  according  to  certain  ratio-numbers,  i.e.  their 
combining  weight.  Any  other  ratio  would  viohite  tbe  law  o' 
the  imegral  leaccion  of  compounds. 

Alto  the  kiw  of  multiple  proportions,  it  may  be  deduced  by 
a  similar  reasoning  by  considering  the  possible  combinations 
between  a  compound,  e.g.  AB,  and  one  of  its  elements,  say  B. 
AB  and  B  can  combine  only  according  to  their  combining 
weights^  and  therefore  the  quantity  of  B  combining  with  AB  Is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  AB  which  has  combined  with  A  (o 
form  AB.  The  new  combination  is  therefore  to  be  expressed 
by  ABt.  By  extending  this  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  we 
get  the  general  conclusion  that  any  compounds  must  be  com- 
posed according  to  the  formula  AmBmC^  . . .,  where  m,  k,  p,  &e., 
are  integers. 

The  bearing  of  these  considerations  on  the  atomk  hypothesis 
is  not  to  disprove  it,  but  rather  to  show  that 'the  existence  of  the 
law  of  combining  weights,  which  has  been  con^dercd  for  so  long 
aa  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  does  not  necessari^ 
involve  such  a  consequence.  Whether  atoms  may  prove  to  ejdst 
or  not,  the  law  of  combining  weights  is  independent  thereof. 

Two  problems  arose  from  the  discoveries  of  Dalton  and 
Bcrzellus.  The  first  was  to  determine  as  exactly  as  poteible  the 
correct  numbers  of  the  combining  weights.  The  other  t^j-^ 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  same  /elements  may  irv(r*« 
combine  in  different  ratios..  Which  of  these  ratios *'J'«^»*" 
gives  the  true  ratio  of  the  atomic  weights?  And  ** 
which  is  the  multiple  one?  Both  questions  have  had  most 
ample  experimental  investigation,  and  are  now  answered  rather 
satisfactorily.  The  first  question  was  a  purely  technical  one; 
its  answer  depended  upon  analytical  skill,  and  Berzelius  in  his 
time  easily  took  the  lead,  his  numbers  being  readily  accepted 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  England  there  was  a  certain 
hesitation  at  first,  owing  to  Prout's  assumption  (see  below),  but 
when  Turner,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  tested  Bcrzelius's  numbers  and 
found  tbem  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own  measurements, 
these  numbers  were  universally  accepted.  But  then  a  rather 
huge  error  in  one  of  Berzelius's  numbers  (for  carbon)  was 
discovered  in  1841  by  Dumas  and  Stas,  and  a  kind  of  panic  ensued. 
New  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights  were  undertaken 
from  all  sides.  The  result  was  most  satisfaetory  for  Berzelius, 
for  no  other  important  error  was  discovered,  and  even  .Dumas 
remarked  that  repeating  a  determinatbn  by  BcRelius  only 
meant  getting  the  same  result,  if  one  worked  properly.  In  later 
times  more  exact  measurements,  corresponding  to  (he  increasing 
art  in  analysis,  were  carried  out  by  various  workers,  among&i 
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MMt  J.  S.  Stas  diitiBgiiUMd  Uimdf.  But  even  tlie  dttaacal 
wwk  of  Stu  proved  not  to  be  enttxtly  without  error;  for  every 
period  has  its  limit  In  tcctmcy,  which  extends  slowly  es  science 
extends.  In  recent  times  Americmn  chemists  have  been  especially 
prominent  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  the  determinatkMis  of 
E.  W.  Mori«y,  T.  W.  Richards  and  G.  P.  Baaeter  rankmmong  the 
first  in  this  line  of  investigation. 

During  this  work  the  question  arose  natuialy:  How  far  does 
the  €xactmss  of  the  law  extend  ?  It  is  well  known  that  most 
natural  laws  are  only  approximations,  owing  to  disturbing 
causes.  Are  there  disturbing  causes  also  with  atomic  weights? 
The  answer  is  that  «s  far  as  we  know  there  are  none.  The  kw 
is  still  an  exact  one.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  an  absolute 
answer  is  never  possible.  Our  exactness  is  in  every  case  limited, 
and  as  long  as  the  possible  variations  lie  behind  this  limit,  we 
cannot  tell  anything  about  them.  In  recent  times  H.  Landolt 
has  doubted  and  experimentally  investigated  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  weight.  ^ 

Landolt 's  experiments  were  carried  out  in  vessels  of  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  U,  each  branch  holding  one  of  the  substances  to 
react  one  on  the  other.  Two  vesseb  were  prepared  as  equal  as 
possible  and  hung  on  both  sides  of  a  most  sensitive  balance. 
Then  the  difference  of  weight  was  determined  in  the  usual  way 
by  exchanging  both  the  vessels  on  the  balance.  After  this  set 
of  weighing  one  of  the  vcssds  was  inverted  and  the  chemical 
reactwn  between  the  contained  substances  was  performed; 
then  the  double  weighing  was  repeated.  Finally  also  the  second 
vessel  was  inverted  and  a  third  set  of  weighings  taken.  From 
blank  experiments  where  the  vessels  were  filled  with  substances 
which  did  not  react  one  on  the  other,  the  maximum  error  was 
determined  to  0*03  milligramme.  The  reactions  experimented 
with  were:  silver  salts  with  ferrous  sulphate;  iron  on  copper 
su^hate;  gold  chloride  and  ferrous  chloride;  iodic  add  and 
hydriodic  add;  iodine  and  sodium  sulphite;  uranyl  nitrate  and 
potassium  hydrate;  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium  hydrate; 
electrolysis  of  cadmium  iodide  by  an  alternating  current; 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  potassium  bromide  and  uranyl 
nitrate  in  water,  and  prscipitation  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  by  alcohol.  In  most  of  these  experiments  a 
slight  diminution  of  weight  was  observed  which  exceeded  the 
limit  of  error  distinctly  in  two  cases,  vix.  ^Iver  nitrate  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  iodic  acid  with  hydriodic  add,  the  loss  of 
weight  amounting  from  o-o6d  to  0-199  mg.  with  the  first  and 
0-047  to  0*177  mg.  with  the  second  reaction  on  about  50  g.  of 
substance.  As  each  of  these  reactions  had  been  tried  in  nine 
independent  experiments,  Landolt  felt  certain  that  there  was 
no  error  of  observation  involved.  But  when  the  vessels  were 
covered  inside  with  paraffin  yrax,  no  appreciable  diminution  of 
wei^t  was  observed. 

These  experiments  apparently  suggested  a  small  decrease  of 
weight  as  a  consequence  of  chemical  processes.  On  repealing 
them,  however,  and  making  allowance  for  the  dilTerent  amounts 
of  water  absorbed  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  experiment,  Landolt  found  in  1908  (Zri/.  pkysik. 
Ckem.  64,  p.  581)  that  the  variations  In  weight  are  equally  positive 
and  negative,  and  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  change  in 
weight,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  x  part  in  10,000,000. 
There  is  still  another  question  regarding  the  numerical  values 
of  the  atomic  weights,  namely:  Are  there  relations 
between  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  several 
elements?  Richter  had  arranged  his  combining 
wdgbts  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  they  form  a  certain  mathematical 
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Re  abo  etpltined  the  iflcom|>leteness  of  Ills  series  by 
assuming  that  certidn  adds  or  bases  requisite  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  gaps  in  the  series,  were  not  yet  known.  He  even 
had  the  satisfaction  that  In  his  tkat  a  new  base  was  discoveied, 
which  fitted  rather  weD  into  one  of  his  gaps;  but  when  it 
turned  out  afterwards  that  this  new  base  was  only  calcium 
phosphate,  this  way  of  reasoning  fell  into  discredit  and  was 
resumed  oiily  at  a  much  later  date. 

To  obtain  a  correct  table  of  atomic  wdghts  the  second  question 
already  mentioned,  via.  how  to  select  the  correct  value  in  the 
case  of  multiple  proportions,  had  to  be  afiswered.  Berselitis 
was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  means  to  distinguish  the  true 
atomic  weights  from  thdr  multiples  or  sub-multiples,  but  he 
could  not  find  an  unmistakable  test.  The  whole  question  feU 
into  a  terrible  disorder,  until  inthe  middle  of  the  X9th  century 
S.  Cannixzaro  showed  that  by  taking  together  all  partial  evidences 
one  could  get  a  system  of  atomic  weights  consistent  in  itself  and 
fitting  the  exigendes  of  chemical  systematlcs.  Then  a  startling 
discovery  was  made  by  the  same  method  which  Richter  had 
tried  in  vain,  by  arranging  all  atomic  weights  in  ozu:  series 
according  to  thdr  numerical  values. 

The  Periodic  Law.—Tht  history  of  this  discovery  is  rathet 
long.  As  early  as  1817  J.  W.  Dbberdner  of  Jena  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  combining  weight  of  strontium  lies  midway 
between  those  of  calchim  and  barium,  and  some  years  later  he 
showed  that  such  "  triads  "  occurred  in  other  cases  too.  L. 
GmeHn  tried  to  apply  this  idea  to  all  elements,  but  he  realized 
that  in  many  cases  more  than  three  elements  had  to  be  grouped 
together.  White  Ernst  Lenssen  applied  the  idea  of  triads  to  the 
whole  table  of  chemical  dements,  but  without  any  important 
result,  the  other  idea  of  grouping  more  than  three  elements  intio 
series  according  to  thdr  combining  weights  proved  more  succcso- 
ful.  It  was  the  concept  of  homologous  series  lust  develoiped  in 
organic  chemistry  which  influenced  such  considerations.  First 
Max  von  Peitenkofer  In  1850  and  then  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  in  1651 
undertook  to  show  that  such  a  scries  of  similar  elements  could 
be  formed,  having  nearly  constant  differences  between  their 
combining  wdghts.  It  is  true  that  this  idea  in  all  its  simplidty 
did  not  hold  good  extensively  enough;  so  J.  P.  Cooke  and 
Dumas  tried  more  complicated  types  of  numerical  series^  but 
only  with  a  temporary  success. 

The  idea  of  arranging  aU  elements  in  a  single  series  in  the  order 
of  the  magnitude  of  their  combining  wdghts,  the  germ  of  which 
is  to  be  found  already  in  J.  B.  Richter's  work,  appears  first  in 
i860  in  some  tables  published  by  Lothar  Meyer  for  his  lectures. 
Independently,  A.  E.  B.  dc  Chancourtois  in  x8(Sa,  J.  A,  R. 
Newlands  In  J863,  and  D.  I.  Mendcl^eff  in  1869,  developed  the 
^me  idea  with  the  same  result,  namely,  that  it  is  possible  to 
divide  this  scries  of  all  the  elements  into  a  certain  number  of 
Very  similar  parts.  In  their  papers,  which  appeared  in  the  same 
year,  1869,  Lothar  Meyer  and  Mendel6eff  gave  to  all  these  trials 
the  shape  now  generaUy  adopted.  They  succeeded  In  proving 
beyond  all  doubt  that  this  series  was  of  a  periodic  charactCTf  and 
could  be  cut  Into  shorter  pieces  of  similar  construction.  Here 
again  gaps  were  present  to  be  filled  up  by  elements  to  be  dis- 
covert, and  Mendel6eff ,  who  did  this,  predicted  from  the  general 
regularity  of  his  table  the  properties  of  such  unknown  elements. 
In  this  case  fate  was  more  kind  than  with  Richter,  and  science 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  these  predictions  turn  out  to  be 
true. 

The  following  table  contains  this  pcnodic  arrangement  of  the 
elements  according  to  their  atomic  wdgbt.  By  cutting  the 
whole  series  into  pieces  of  dght  elements  (or  more  in  several 
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•  •                           •  ■                           •  • 

Xe  130-7 

Cs  I3a-^ 

Ba  137-4 

LailS-v 

Traoi4*i 

Ce&c.  140 

Ta  f8i 

WI84 

•  > 

0si9lt     IrI93*<^    Ptl94-ft 

•  « 

Au  I97?3 

Hg3O0«O 

Pbao^ 

BiJOio 

•  • 

p  • 

a  «                            •  •                            «  4 

•  « 

•  • 

Raaas 

•  m 

Th  2^'i 

•  ■ 

U238-S 

« . 

•  •                            f  »                            •  • 
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cases)  and  artanging  th<iw  one  below  another  in  tbe  alteroating 
way  shown  in  the  tablc»  one  finds  similar  elements  placed  in 
vertical  series  whose  properties  change  gradually  and  with  some 
regularity  according  to  their  place  in  tbe  table.  Not  only  the 
properties  of  the  uncombined  elements  obey  this  rule,  but  also 
almost  all  properties  of  similar  compounds  of  the  elements. 

But  upon  closer  investigation  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 
regularities  can  be  called  only  rules,  and  not  laws.  In  tbe  first 
line  one  would  expect  that  the  steps  in  the  values  of  tbe  atomic 
weights  should  be  regular,  but  it  is  not  so.  There  are  even  cases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  invert  the  order  of  the  atomic  weights 
to  satisfy  tbe  chemical  necessities.  Thus  aigon  has  a  larger 
number  than  potassium,  but  must  precede  it  to  fit  into  its  proper 
place.  The  same  is  true  of  tellurium  and  iodine.  It  looks  as  if 
the  real  elements  were  scattered  somewhat  haphazard  on  a 
regular  table,  or  as  if  some  independent  factor  were  active  to 
disturb  an  existing  regularity.  It  may  be  that  tbe  new  facts 
mentioned  above  will  lead  also  to  an  explanation  of  these  irregu- 
larities; at  present  we  must  recognize  them  and  not  try  to 
explain  them  away.  Such  considerations  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind  especially  in  regard  to  the  very  numerous  Attempts  to 
express  the  series  of  combining  weights  in  a  mathematical  form. 
In  several  cases  rather  surprising  agreements  were  found,  but 
never  without  exception.  It  looks  as  if  some  very  important 
lactor  regulating  the  whole  matter  is  still  unknown,  and  before 
this  has  been  elucidated  no  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  matter 
is  possible*  It  seems  therefore  premature  to  enter  into  the  detaSs 
of  these  speculations. 

In  recent  times  not  only  our  belief  in  the  absolute  exactness 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  weight  has  been  shaken,  but 
also  our  belief  in  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the 
elements.  The  wonderful  substance  radium,  whose 
existence  has  made  us  to  revise  quite  a  number  of  old 
and  established  views,  seems  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the 
old  problem  of  the  alchembts.  It  is  true  that  by  its  help  lead 
is  not  changed  into  gold,  but  radium  not  only  changes  itself  into 
another  element,  helium  (Ramsay),  but  seems  also  to  cause  other 
elements  to  change.  Work  in  this  line  is  of  present  day  origin 
only  and  we  do  not  know  what  new  laws  will  be  found  to  regulate 
these  most  unexpected  reactions  (see  RAOiOAcnviTY).  But  we 
realize  once  more  that  no  law  can  be  regarded  as  free  from 
criticism  and  limitation;  in  the  whole  reabo  of  exact  sciences 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Absolute. 

Another  question  regarding  the  values  of  atomic  weights  was 
raised  very  soon  after  their  first  establishment.  From  the  some- 
what inexact  first  determinations  William  Prout 
concluded  that  all  atomic  weights  are  multiples  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  thus  suggesting  all  other, 
elements  to  be  probably  nude  up  from  condensed 
hydrogen.  Berzelius  found  his  determinations  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  this  assumption,  and  strongly  q^posed  the 
arbitrary  rounding  off  of  the  numbers  practised  by  the  partisans 
of  Prout 's  hypothesis.  His  hypothcsb  remained  alive,  although 
almost  every  chemist  who  did  exact  atomic  weight  determinations, 
especially  Stas,  contradicted  it  severely.  Even  in  our  time  it 
seems  to  have  followers,  who  hope  that  in  some  way  the  existing 
experimental  differences  may  disappear.  But  one  of  the  most 
important  and  best-known  relations,  that  between  hydrogen  and 
oxygen^  is  certainly  different  from  the  simple  ratio  i:i6,  for  it 
has  been  determined  by  a  large  number  of  different  investigators 
and  by  different  methods  to  be  undoubtedly  lower,  namely, 
1:15-87.  Therefore,  if  Prout 's  hypothesis  contain  an  element 
of  truth,  by  the  act  of  condensation  of  some  simpler  substance 
into  the  present  chemical  elements  a  change  of  weight  also 
must  have  occurred,  such  that  the  weight  of  the  element  did  not 
remain  exactly  tbe  weight  of  the  simpler  substance  which  changed 
into  it.  We  Iiave  already  remarked  that  such  phenomena  are 
not  yet  known  with  certainty,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
utterly  impossible. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  intcmationaUty  <A  science 
baa  shown  itself  active  also  in  the  question  of  atomic  weights. 
These  numbers  undergo  incessantly  small  variations  because. 


of  new  wof k  done  for  their  detcmiinaiion.  To  avoid  the  «b- 
certainty  arising  from  this  inevitaUe  state  of  affairs^ 
an  international  committee  was  formed  by  the  co> 
operation  of  the  leading  chemical  societies  all  over  tbe 
world*  and  an  international  table  of  the  most  probable 
values  is  issued  every  year.  The  ioUowiog  table  is 
that  for  1910.' — 
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Name. 
Aluminium  . 
Antimony  . 
rirgon .  • 
Arsenic  .  ; 
Barium  .  • 
Beiyliium 

(Ctueinum) 
Bismuth 
Boron.     «    ,, 
Bromiite 
Cadmium 
Caesium  . 
Calcium  .     , 
Carbon    .     , 
Cerium    .    . 
Chlorine  .     • 
Chromium    < 
Cobalt     .     . 
Columbium  . 

(Niobium) . 
Copper  .  . 
Dysprosium  . 
Erbium  .  . 
Euro^um  . 
Fluorine  . 
Gadolinium  . 
GalSum  .  . 
Germanium  • 
Gold  .  .  . 
Helium  .  . 
Hydrogen  • 
Indium  .  • 
Iodine  .  • 
Iridium  •  • 
Iron  .  .  • 
Krypton  .  . 
Lanthanum  . 
Lead  .  .  . 
Lithium  .  • 
Lutecium .  • 
Magnesium  . 
Manganese  « 


Weights. 
Symbol.  0-l<L 


Al 
Sb 
Ar 
As 
Ba 
Be/ 
Gl{ 
Bi 
B 
Bi 
Cd 
Cs 
Ca 
C 
Ce 
CI 
Cr 
Co 
Cb   I 
(Nb)i 
Cu 

Er 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Au 

He 

H 

fn 

I 

Ir 

Kt 
U 

Pb 

U 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 


17*1 

ISO'S 

39-9^ 

74-96 
137-37 

9' I 

208*0 
IfO 

79.92 
I 12*40 
i3a-8« 

40*09 

12*00 

140*25 
3546 
52-0 

58*97 
;-93-5 

63-57 
162*5 

167-4 

I5S-0 

19*0. 

iSr-3 

69-9 

72*5 
i97-a 

1*008 
114-8 
126*93 

193-1 

55-85 
83*0 

139-0 

207*10 

7-00 

174-0 
2432 


Name. 
Mercury  .     . 
Molyboenum 
Ncodymium . 
Neon .     .     . 
Nickel      .     . 
Nitrogen .     . 
Osmium  .     • 
Oxycen    .     . 
Palladium     . 
Phosphorus  . 
Ptatinum.     . 
Potassium 
Praseodymium 
Radium   .     . 
Rhodium. 
Rubidium 
Ruthenium   . 
Samarium     . 
Scandium     . 
Selenium 
Silicon     .     • 
Silver    .  .     , 
Sodium    .    *. 
Strontium     • 
Sulphur  .     • 
Tantalum     , 
Tellurium      • 
Tertrium  .     « 
Thallium 
Thorium  .     • 
Thulium  .     . 
Tin     .     .     . 
Titanium.     . 
Tunfiipten.     '. 
Uranmn^ .     . 
Vanadium     . 
Xenon     . . . . ' 
Ytterbium 

ytterbium) 
Yttrium  . ,  . 
Zinc  .  .  I 
Zirconium     . 


Atomie 
We%hta. 
Symbol.  0-16w 


Ht 


}Jo 
Nd 
Ne 
Ni 
N 
Os 
O 
Pd 
P 
Pt 
K 
Pr 
Ra 
.  Rh 
.  Rb 
,     «  Ru 
.  %n 

t    wC 

.  Se 
.  Si 

.Sr 
.  S 
.  Ta 
,     .  Te 
,    .  Tb 
.  Tl 
.  Th 
.  Tm 
.  Sn 
.  Ti 

•  ^ 
.  U 
.  V 
.  Xe 

(Neo- 
.  Vb 
.  Y 
.  Zn 
.  Zt 


2000 
96*0 

«44-3 
2<hO 

58-68 
14*01 

190-^ 
16-00 

106-7 

31-9 
195-0 
39-IO 

140-6 
a26'4 

102 '9 

85-45 
IOI-7 
150.4 

44* 

792 
28*3 
107*88 
23*00 
87*6a 
32*07 
181 -o 
127.5 
159a 
204-0 

?S:f 

tio-o 

48- 1 

184-0 

«3«-5 

51  •> 

130.7 

172H» 

89*0 

65-37 
90-^ 


54-93 

In  the  long  and  manifold  development  of  the  concept  of  the 
element  one  idea  has  remained  prominent  from  the  very  begin- 
ning down  to  our  times:  it  is  the  idea  of  a  primordial 
matter.  Since  the  naive  statement  of  Thales  that  all 
things  came  icom  water,  chemists  could  never  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  fact  of  the  conservation  of  the 
elements.  By  an  experimental  investigation  which  extended 
over  five  centuries  and  more,  the  impossibility  of  transmuting 
one  element  into  another — for  exa/nple,  lead  into  goId-=-was 
demonstrated  in  the  most  extended  way,  and  nevertheless  this 
law  has  so  little  entered  the  consciousness  of  the  chemists  that 
it  is  seldom  explicitly  stated  even  in  carefully  written  text-books. 
On  tbe  other  side  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  manifoldness  of  the 
actual  chemical  elements  to  one  single  primordial  matter  have 
never  ceased,  and  the  latest  development  of  science  seems  to 
endorse  such  a  view.  It  is  therefore 'necessaijr  to  consider  this 
question  from  a  most  general  standpoint. 

In  physical  science,  the  chemical  elements  may  be  compared 
with  such  concepts  as  mass,  momentum,  quantity  of  eteclricity, 
entropy  and  such  like.  While  mass  and  entrppy  aze  determined 
univocally  by  a.  unit  %nd  a  number,  quantity  of  electricity  has 
a  unit,  a  number  and  a  sign,  for  it  can  be  positive  as  well  as  nega- 
tivef.  Momentum  has  a  unit,  a  number  atid  a  direction  in  space. 
Elements  do  not  have  a  common  onit  as, the  former  magnitudes, 
but  every  element  has  its  own  unit,  and  there  is  no  traiuUion 
from  one  to  another.  All  these  magnitudes  undedie  a  law  of 
conservation,  but  to  a  very  different  degree.    While  mass 
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_;  Uiough  lill  recenlly  coniidered 

th«e  i)  now  tipcrimtnial  evidence  th»t  they  do  nol  »Iwiyi 
ibow  (bh  cbancter. 
Ctamiiy  the  lam  of  the  conicmlioD  of  mui,  weight  and 

But  this  iqiression  iaclu  scientific  eucIneB  because  tbe  term 
"  matin  "  H  generally  not  defined  eiacily,  ud  because  only  <he 
abore-named  pnipcnies  o[  pondeiabte  objects  do  not  change, 
iriifle  aH  other  properties  do  to  a  greater  or  Ics  extent.  Con- 
complex  of  gravitational,  kinetic  and  chemical  energies,  wbich  ore 
found  10  ding  together  in  the  same  space.  Of  these  encrf^es  the 
capacity  factois,  namely,  »eighl,  mass  and  elements,  are  cnn- 
leivalive  ax  described,  while  the  intensity  tacton,  potential, 
velocity  and  affinity,  may  change  in  wide  limits.  To  eipliin 
why  we  find  these  enetgies  conilanlly  combined  One  with 
another,  we  only  have  to  think  of  a  mass  without  gravity  or  a 
ponderable  body  without  mass.  The  Erst  could  not  remain  on 
tiitfa  because  every  movement  would  orry  it  into  infinite  space, 
and  the  second  would  acquire  iofinile  velocity  by  the  slightest 
push  and  would  also  dlsappeai  at  once.  Therefore  only  such 
objects  wbich  have  both  mis$  and  welgbl  can  be  handled  and 
can  be  objects  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  same  way  al!  other 
ener^es  come  to  our  linowledge  only  by  being  (at  least  letopor- 
"  '  riated  with  this  combination  of  mass  and  weight. 
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n  natural  philosophy, 
'eloped  to  eipiess  the 
Dl  eiperience  [5  eiifr|y,  and  in  terms  of  energy  (combined 
imber,  magnitudes,  time  ud  space)  all  observed  and 
ble  experiences  ire  to  be  described,  (W.  0.) 

:i,anDl<o-resin(UaaIIUeIemi)DbLtinedinihe  Philippine 
probably  from  Cainf/mti  comMUm  (nat.  ord,  Butser- 
which  i^en  fresh  and  of  good  tiualily  is  a  pale  yell: 


y-bte  ct 


ency,  h 


aBy  hardens  «Uh  age.  It  is  soluble  In  alo 
a  spicy  taste  wilh  *  smell  like  fenncL  in  mc  i;iii  mu  loin 
centuries  the  term  elernl  usually  denoted  an  olco-resin  (American 
or  Braallan  elemi)  obtained  from  trees  of  the  genus  /lifii  in 
Btaiil,  and  still  earlier  it  meant  oriental  or  African  elemi,  deriveil 
from  Bonirllia  Fririana,  which  flourishes  in  the  nelghbourhooii 
of  Cape  Cardifui.  The  word,  like  the  older  term  anini,  appcan 
lohivebeen  derived  from  tnhamuin^CT.  Iriii)»r),  the  name  ol 
a  styptic  medicine  said  by  Pliny  to  contain  tears  exuded  by  Ihi 
olive  tree  of  Arabia. 

BLBPHAHT.  the  de»gnalion  of  the  two  e(!st[ng  representalive: 
of  the  Prsboicldta.  a  sub-order  of  ungulate  mammals,  and  also 

Aslhedistinclivcchiracleriiiicsof  tbe  sub-order,  and  also  of  the 
single  existing  genus  Eliflits.  tie  given  In  the  article  Pjtoao 
ODU.  it  win  suffice  to  point  out  how  the  two  existing  sped 
are  distinguished  from  one  another. 

The  more  specialized  of  the  twospedes  is  the  Indian  or  Asia! 
tlephint,  Elifkai  maxiims,  spedally  chiracierlied  by  tbe  e 
ireme  complexity  of  the  structure  of  Its  molar  1m^,  which  a 
composed  of  a  gce»t  number  of  tall  and  ihin  plates  of  enani 
anddentine.wlththeintervalifillcd  by  cement  [see  FionosciDE 
fig.  ■)-  The  average  number  of  plates  of  (he  six  lutcessl 
molar  teeth  may  be  expressed  by  the  "  lidge. formula  "  4,  S,  1 
iJ,ifi.J4.  The  plates  ate  compressed  from  before  backwarc  . 
Iheinletiorind  posterior  suificts  (as  seenfn  tHe  worn  grinding 


tkce  of  the  tooth)  bdng  nnily  paiaDel.  Sanot  modenle  dn. 
Cppn margin  of  the  end  of  the  probosds  developed  into  a  distinct 
finter-like  process,  mnch  longer  thasthe  lower  margins,  and  the 
whole  trunk  uniformly  tapering  and  smooth.  Five  naiii  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  lour  (occasionally  five]  on  the  hind-feet. 

The  Asiatic  elephant  inhabits  the  foresl-lands  of  India,  Burma, 
the  Malay  Peaiiuula,  Cochin  China,  Ceylon  and  Sumatra. 
Elephants  from  the  last-named  Islands  present  some  variations 
'hose  of  the  malnlind,  and  have  been  separated  under  the 
of  E.  tcjlonlcu  and  B.  lunalranui,  but  they  are  not 
han  local  races,  and  the  Ceylon  animal,  which  is  generally 
tusklcssiinaybetbetypicalE.Maziiiiiii.ia  which caselhe  Indian 
irill  be  .H.  naiinm  Minu.  The  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
elephant  it  finiiliu  to  all  In  tbe  wild  state  it  is  gregarious, 
assodating  in  hcidi  of  ten,  twenty  or  more  individuals,  and, 
though  It  Buy  under  certain  drcumstanccs  become  dangeroui. 
It  Is  generally  boffenslve  and  even  timid,  fond  of  shade  and 
solitude  and  the  nelghbourbood  of  water.  The  height  of  the 
male  at  the  shoulder  when  full  grown  Is  usually  from  8  lo  10  ft., 
'      "  '  nd  poiilbly  even  more.    The  female 
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e,    whoK   Buiri-   , 
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posed   of    bough*   and  1 
roots.    Another   differ-  ' 
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inimals  is  10  be  found 
in  the  great  Intolerance 
at   the  direct   rays   of 
displayed   by 


the      Asiatic 
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Aiitfic  Elephant  (£fcflu  w 


«). 


, iring   the    hot   season   in    Upper 

India,  and  at  all  times  except  during  the  rains  in  the  more 
southern  districts,  elephanu  keep  much  Id  the  denser  pana 
of  the  forests.  In  Southern  India  Ihey  delight  in  hiU-forest, 
where  the  undergrowth  is  largely  formed  of  bamboo,  the 
lender  shoots  of  which  form  a  favourite  delicacy]  but  during 
the  rains  they  venture  out  to  feed  on  the  open  grass  tract*. 
Water  is  everywhere  essential  to  their  well-beiog;  and  no  animal* 
delight  mora  thoroughly  in  a  bath.  Nor  are  they  afraid  to 
venture  out  of  thdr  depth,  being  excellent  swimmers,  and  able, 
by  means  of  thdr  trunks,  to  breathe  without  diRicully  when  the 
entire  tody  issubmerged.  The  herds,  which  are  led  by  females, 
appear  in  general  to  be  family  parties;  and  although  commonly 
nsilricted  to  from  thirty  to  fifty,  may  occasionally  indude  at 
many  u  one  hundred  head.  The  old  bulls  are  very  generally 
soliuty  for  a  considet«hIe  portion  of  the  year,  but  return  lo  the 
herds  during  the  pairing  season.  Some  '  rogue '  elephants— 
eamfj  of  the  natives— remain,  however,  permanently  separated 
from  the  rest  of  their  kind.  AH  such  solitary  bulls,  as  thdr 
colloquial  name  Indicates,  are  of  a  spiteful  disposition;  and 
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timid  females  are  afraid  lo  venture.  •  Must  ■  elephants 
males  in  *  condition  of— probably  leaual— excitement,  whe 
abundant  ifischirge  of  dark  oily  matter  exudes  from  two  | 
in  the  forehead.  In  addition  lo  various  sound*  produce 
other  limes,  an  elephant  when  about  lo  charge  gives  vent 
shrill  loud  '  trumpet ';    and  on  *u<b  Dccasions  rushes  01 
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Ibe  case  of  female  and  ihe  longtr  in  thai  of  male  u 
elephanu  seldom  breed  in  capiiviiy,  IhouGh  thi 
ftcqucntly  in  Burma  and  Siam;  the  domesticaled 
fore  replenished  by  fresh  captures.  OccasiDmiUy  i 
produced  at  a  lurtb,  although  the  normal  numljer 
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pantively  tow  point.  A  favourite  haunt  used  to  be  the  swamp 
of  Aiuf^ur,  lying  tunnng  the  sal-foiesU  to  the  northward  of 
Mcerut.  In  ihe  great  Irad  of  forest  between  the  Cangcj  and 
Kisuia  riverj  ihcy  occur  locally  *>  tat  west  as  Bilas[iur  and 
Mandla;  they  art  met  with  in  the  Weilctn  Chits  as  far  north  as 
between  Uliludc  17°  and  iS'.  and  ate  likewise  found  in  the  hill- 
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Sundarbani 


.  «  ft.  There  li  evidence 
that  about  (hrHccnturlc!  ago  elephants  wandered  in  iheloiesis 
ol  Malwa  and  Nimar,  while  they  survived  lo  a  later  date  in  the 
Chanda  district  of  (he  Centeal  Provinces.  Al  the  comparatively 
remote  epoch  when  the  Deccao  was  a  forest  tract,  they  were 

with  there,  but  the  Ewamps  of  the  Bengal 
unsuited  to  their  habits. 

ee  longest  ipedmeuon  record  respectively 
measure  a  it.  9  in.,  8  ft.  1  In.  anil  8  ft.;  their  respective  weights 
being  Si,  So  and  ;o  lb.  These  are,  however,  by  no  means  the 
heaviest— one,  whose  length  ii  7  ft.  ]|  in.,  weighing  101  lb; 
while  1  second,  of  which  the  length  is  7  ft,  jl  In.,  scaled  97)  lb. 
Of  the  largest  pair  in  the  possession  of  the  Siitish  Museum,  which 
belonged  10  an  elephant  killed  in  1B66  by  Colonel  G.  M.Payne 
In  Madras,  one  lUsk  measures  6  It.  8  in.  in  leDgth,  and  weighs 
ijI  lb,  the  olhft  being  somewhat  smaller.  Il  should  be  added 
that  some  of  these  large  tusks  came  from  Ceylon;  such  tuskers 
being  believed  10  be  descended  from  mainland  animals  Imported 
Into  the  island,    "White"  elephants  ate  partial  or  complete 

Indian  elephants  are  hairy,  thus  showing  affinll 
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not  loc  the  eililence  of  inicnncdiate  eitiKt  ipecieij  iil^  vkU 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  distinct  genua.  Among 
its  characteristics  the  followii^  points  are  noliceahk.  The 
molar  teeth  are  of  coarse  construction,  with  fewer  and  lajgcf 
plates  and  thicker  enamel;  the  ridge-Iormula  being  j,  6,  ;,  7,  8, 

than  at  lheedges,so  that  their  worn  grindiog-surfacei  aichuenge' 
shaped.  Eats  vejy  Wge.  The  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the 
end  of  tbe  Uunk  form  two  nearly  et^ual  prehen^lc  lips.  Only 
three  loes  on  the  hind-foot.  A  very  impotlant  dislucikui  is 
ID  be  found  in  the  coofomutioa  of  the  trunk,  which,  a*  shown 
in  Eg.  3,  looks  as  'though  composed  of  a  number  of  segmenla, 
gradually  decreasing  in  liie  from  base  to  lip  like  the  joints  of  1 
telescope,  instead  of  tapering  gradually  and  evenly  fiom  one 
ejuremity  to  the  other.  The  females  have  relatively  large  tusks, 
which  are  essentia]  in  oblainiDg  their  food.  Except  when 
eiierminated  by  human  agency  (and  this  has  been  accomplished 
lo  a  deplonble  extent),  the  Aftican  elephant  is  a  native  of  Ihe 
wooded  districts  of  the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  Ibe  Sahara.    It 

of  which  it  yields  the  principal  source  ol  supply  lo  ihe  European 
market,  and  the  desire  10  obtain  which  is  rapidly  leading  to  the 
enterminatioa  of  the  spccica.  fn  size  the  male  African  elephant 
olten  surrusses  the  Asiatic  SDcda.  reaching  nearly  ii  ft.  in 
:-foot  Is  half  the  height 
circumstance  which  enables  eportimen  10 
Icly  Ihe  siie  of  their  quarry.  A  tusk  in  tbe 
leasurts  10  ft.  1  in.  in  length,  uriih  a  hasd 
weight  of  i]6i  lb;  but  a  sllU  longH,  allhou^ 
ugnier,  tusa  was  Drought  to  London  in  1405. 

Several  bcal  races  of  African  elephant  have  been  described, 
iruUnly  distingubhed  from  one  another  by  the  form  and  size  at 
Ihe  ears,  shape  of  the  head,  &c.  The  most  interesting  ol  these 
i>  the  iHgmy  Congo  race.  £.  a/riuniir  fumilio,  named  on  ihe 
evidence  of  an  iRimaiute  specimen  in  tbe  possession  of  C.  Hagen- 
beck,  the  well-known  animal  stealer  of  Hamburg,  in  1905, 
According  lo  Hagenbeck's  aiimate,  this  elephant,  which  came 
from  the  French  Congo,  was  about  sii  years  old  at  the  lime  it 
come  under  identilic  notice.  Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  Ihe 
same  observer,  it  is  In  no  wise  an  abnormally  dwarfed  or  ill- 
giDwn  representative  of  the  normal  type  of  African  elephant, 
but  a  weU-devdi^ied  adolescent  animal  In  height  it  stood 
about  the  same  ai  a  young  Individual  of  the  ordinary  African 
elephant  when  about  a  year  and  a  half  eld,  the  vertical  measuie- 
ment  at  the  shoulder  being  only  4  ft.,  or  merdy  a  foot  higher 
than  1  oew.bom  Indian  elephant.  Hagenbeck's  estimate  of  its 
age  was  based  on  the  presence  of  well^levelopcd  tusks,  and  Ihe 
relative  proportion  ol  the  fore  and  hind  limbs,  which  are  staled 
lo  show  considerable  differences  in  the  case  of  Ihe  African 
elephant  according  to  age.  Nothing  was  staled  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  an  increase  in  the  slature  of  the  French  Congo  animal 
Bsll  growioldcr;  but  even  if  we  alkiw  another  fool,  ill  height 
would  be  conuderably  less  than  half  that  of  a  large  Ccntial 
African  bull  of  the  ordinary  elephant. 

Sy  Dr  Paul  Mat  schie  several  races  of  the  African  elephant 
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a  to  the  right  of  the  dwarf  Congo  dephant  to 
arked  local  race;  the  only  point  for  consideration 
1  should  not  be  called  a  species.  The  fiest 
lion  with  a  dwarf  Well  Aftican  net  ol  dejAant 
I.  the  fossQ  pigmy  elephanu  of  the  Unustone 
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iofMaiu««lCyprak  Ahhough 
dephanu  are  believed  aot  to  have  been  latger  thaft  4imktf% 
the  katj^t  df  otbtttmay  be  eitifluUed  at  fiom  4  to  5  ft  yorpcac- 
^kalljr  ibt  aame  at  that  of  the  4waif  Congo  laoe  By  their 
describeis,  the  dwarf  European  elephants  were  vegaided  as 
disl&ict  species,  under  the  names  off  Ekpkat  wuiiututs,  E, 
mmtUHensit  and  B.  typH^itt,  bat  sinoe  their  nular  teeth  are 
essentially  inikiiatufes  of  those  of  the  African  elephant,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  later  obierven  that  these  anfanals  are  nothng  more 
than  dwarf  races  of  t]ie  latter.  This  view  nay  reeetve  sosae  sup* 
port  frain  the  ooeorrenoe  of  a  dwarf  form  of  the  Aliicaneiephant 
in  the  Congo;  and  if  we  regard  the  latter  as  a  subspecies  of 
Elepkti  tfimMSy  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  susikr 
poiitiov  will  havtt  to  b^  assigaed  to  the  pigmy  Eurepean  foosO 
■IsphintSi  -If,  on  the  other  hand,,  the  dwarf  CoasockphanlJbCL 
reffuded  as  a  species,  then  the  Maltese  and  Cyprian  elephants 
may  have  to  be  classed  as  races  of  EUpkas  pumilio,  or,  rather, 
tiZ.  pumtiio  will  have  to  rank  as  a  jace  of  the  Maltese  species 
,'In  this  connexion  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  islands  Ahd  hi  West  Africa,  dwarf  elei^iants  id 
the  African  type  are  accompanied  by  pigmy  sp^ies  61  htpi^o* 
potsmus,  although  we  have  not  yet  evidence  (o  show  that  in 
Africa  the  two  animab  occupy  actually  the  same  area  Still,  t he 
close  relatiooship  of  the  existing  Liberian  pigmy  hippopotamus 
to  the  fosnf  Mediteiraneao  spedes  is  sigmflcant,  in  leladon  to 
the  forgoing  observations  on  the  elephant 

It  may  be  added  that  fossil  remains  of  the  African  elephant 
have  been  obtained  from  Spain,  Sicily,  Algena  and  Egypt,  in 
strata  of  the  Pleistocene  age.  Some  of  the  mam  differences  in 
the  habits  of  the  African  as  distinct  from  those  ef  the  Astatic 
elephant  have  been  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  the  latter 
species.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  greater  tolerance 
by  the  African  animal  of  sunlight,  and  the  hard  nature  of  its 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  boughs  and  roots.  The  Utter  are 
dug  up  with  the  tusks,  the  left  one  being  genendiy  employed 
in  this  service,  and  thus  becoming  much  more  worn  than  its 
:feUow.  (RL*) 

.  ELBPHANTA  ULB  (called  by  the  natives  Ckarapuri),  a 
small  island  between  Bombay  and  the  mainland  of  India,  situated 
about  6  m  frem  Bombay  It  is  nearly  $  m  in  circumference, 
and  the  few  inhabitants  it  contains  are  cmptoyed  in  the  cultlva- 
,tu>n  of  rice,  and  in  rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay 
i  market  Tie  island,  lUl  within  recent  times,  was  almost  entirely 
overgrown  with  wood,  it  contains  several  springs  of  good  water. 
There  are  also  important  quarries  of  building  stone  But  it 
owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  mythological  excavations  and 
sculptures  of  H&idu  superstition  which  it  contains.  Opposite  to 
the  huwfing-place  was  a  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant,  cracked 
and  mutflated,  ffom  which  the  island  received  from  the  Portu- 
guese the  nanic  it  still  bears  The  statue  w^  removed  in  z864> 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  Gardens,  Bombay  At  a 
short  distance  from  this  spot  is  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  neariy  60  ft  wide  and  t8  high,  supported  by  pillars  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  the  sides  are  sculptured  into  numerous  oompart> 
ments,  contsdniog  representations  of  the  Hindu  deiUes,  but 
many  of  the  figures  have  been  defaced  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Mahommedansand  Portuguese  In  thecentreof  theexcavatiooa 
is  a  remarkable  Trimurti  or  bust,  fonnerly  thought  to  represent 
the  Hindu  Triad,  namely,  Brehma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the 
Preserver,  and  Siva  br  Mahadeva  the  Defrayer,  but  now  held  to 
be  a  triform  representation  of  Siva  alone.  The  heads  are  from 
4  to  s  ft  in  length,  and  are  weH  cut,  and  the  faces,  with  the 
cxoeption  of  the  under  lip,  are  handsome.  The  head*dressea  are 
cnriousty  ornamented,  and  one  of  the  figures  holds  in  its  hand 
a  cobra,  while  on  the  cap  are,  amongst  other  symbols,  a  Imnian 
dcnll  and  an  infant  On  each  side  of  the  Tnmurti  is  a  pilasller, 
the  front  of  which  is  fUled  up  by  a  human  figure  leaning  on  a 
dwarf,  both  mnch  defaced.  There  is  a  large  compartment  to 
the  right,  hollowed  a  little,  and  covered  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  the  largest  of  which  is  16  ft  higbw  representing  the  double 
figure  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  named  Viraj,  half  m  Je  and  half 
Ob  the  right  is  Brahma,  four-faced.  00  a  Iotus*-one  I 


of  tks  vciy  few  npreaeatacioas  of  this  god  whidi  new  cxiit  in 
India,  and  on  the  left  is  Vishnu.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Trimuitt  is  another  oompartneot  with  various  figures  of  Siva  and 
Parvnu,  tiie  moot  remarkable  of  which  is  Siva  in  his  vindictive 
character,  eight-handedy  with  a  ooOet  of  skulls  sound  his  aedb 
On  the  right  of  the  entranoe  to  the  cave  U  a  square  apartment, 
supported  by  eight  colossal  figures,  oontaining  a  gigantic  synbol 
of  Mahadeva  or  Siva  cut  oiit  of  the  rack.  In  a  ravine  connected 
with  thcgreat  cave  are  twoothercavts,  also  containing  scolpiuvesi 
which,  however,  have  been  sauch  defaced  owing  to  the  action 
of  damp  and  the  falling  of  the  locks,  and  hi  another  hiU  is  « 
feiifiii  cave  This  interesting  retreat  of  Hindu  icUgious  ait  is 
said  to  have  been  derficifed  to  Siem,  faitt  it  contains  nusBcooas 
repnseolations  of  other  HIndn  deitieB^  It  has,  however,  foe 
loQC  been  a  place  not  so  much,  of  worship  as  of  archaeolomcal 
and  artistic  interest  ^ike  to  the  European  and  Hindu  traveller. 
It  forms  a  wonderful  monument  of  antiquity,  and  mun  have  been; 
a  work  of  incredible  kbour  Archaeological  authorities  are  of; 
opinion  that  the  cave  must  have  been  excavated  about  the  loth* 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  earlier  The  island  is  much' 
frequented  by  the  British  residents  of  Bombay;  and  during' 
his  tour  in  India  in  1875  King  Edward  VII.,  then  prince  o(  Wales,' 
was  entertained  there  at  a  banquet 

BLBPHAMTIASIS  {Barbedoa  /r;,    Boucnemia),  is  a  disease, 
dependent  on  chronic  lymphatic  obstruction,  and  cbaracterixed] 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tksue.     Two' 
distinct  forms  are'known,  (1)  elephantiasis  anbnm.  due  to  the, 
development  of  living  paaasites,  filaria  sanguinis  hominis  (or. 
filaria  Bancrofti),  and  (2)  the  non-filarial  form  due  to  lymphatic: 
obstruction  f  roni  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  as  erysipelas,  the 
deposit  of  tubereuknis  or  cancerous  material  in  the  lymj^atlc  ■ 
glands,  phlegmasia  dofens  (white  leg),  long-continued  ecsema,* 
kt    The  emargement  is  limited  to  a  particular  part  of  the  body, 
genemlly  one,  or  in  rare  cases  both  of  the  lowerlimbs,  occasion* . 
ally  the  scrotum,  one  of  the  labiae  or  the  mammary  gland;  far 
more  rarely  the  face     An  attack  is  usually  ushered  in  by  febrile 
di$turbance  (elcphantoid  fever),  the  part  attacked  becoming 
rapidly  swollen,  and  the  skin  tense  and  red  as  to  erysipelas. 
The  subcutaneous  tissues  become  firm,  infiltrated  and  hard, 
pitting  only  on*  considerable  pressure.    The  dun   becomes 
roughened  wfth  a  network  of  dilated  lymphatics,  and  vesicles 
and  bullae  may  form,  discharging  a  chyle-Hke  fluid  when  broken- 
(lympfaorrhoea)     In  a  later  stage  still  the  skin  may  be  coarse 
and  wart-like,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  varicose  ulcers  to 
form.    At  the  end  of  a  variable  time  enhrgement  ceases  to  take 
place,  and  the  disease  enters  a  quiescent  state    but  recni-. 
descences  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  always  ushered  in  by 
elephantoid  fever.    At  the  end  of  some  years  the  attacks  of, 
fever  cease,  and  the  affected  part  remains  permanently  swollen.. 
The  onbr  differexice  in  the  history  of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease' 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  non-filarial  form  progresses  steadily, 
until  either  the  underlying  condition  is  cured,  or  in  the  case  of 
cancer,  &c.,-brings  about  a  fatal  issue.    The  elephantiasis  due  to 
filaria  is  spread  by  the  agency  of  mosquitoes,  in  whose  bodies 
the  intermediate  stage  is  passed.    The  dead  mosquito  falls  upon 
the  water,  which  thus  becomes  infected,  and  hence  Che  ova 
reach  the  human  stomach     The  young  worm  develops,  bores 
through  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  finally  becomes 
bdged  in  the  lymphatics,  usually  of  one  or  other  of  the  ektremities. 
A  brge  number  of  embryonic  filariae  are  produced     Some  remain 
in  the  lymphatic  spaces  and  cause  lymphatic  obstruction,  while 
others  enter  the  blood  stream  by  irighl  (filaria  nocturna),  or  by 
day  (filaria  diurna).    It  is  supposed  that  a  mosquito,  biting 
an  infected  person,  itself  beoMnes  infected  with  the  blood  it 
abstracts,  and  that  so  a  new  genecatloa  is  developed 

Treatment  for  this  conditimi  is  unsaUsfactory.  Occasionally 
the.  dilated  lymph  trunks  can  be  found,  and  an  operation,  per- 
formed to  implant  them  in  some  vein  (lymphangeioplasly).  -  And 
In  some  few  other  cases  artificial  lymphatics  have  been  imsde: 
by  intredudng  steriiised  silk  thread  in  the  subcutaneeua  tissues 
of  the  aflected  part,  and  prolonging  it  into  the  normal  tissues 
operation  has  been  most,  successful  when  p^rfonned  ob 
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elcpbulrid  umi  dcpendtnt  eo  •  I*U  Utft  ol  cueenHu  bittm 
ElevilioEi  of  1^  limb  uid  clutic  prauuic  ihould  tlwtyt  be  tried, 
but  ollen  unpuUtioa  hu  lo  be  icnrtcd  Id  in  tbe  end.  The 
diieuc  i>  loully  diHenot  Imni  tbc  MHaUed  thphmliuli 
fncconim  or  ttue  lepmaj,  lor  whicb  stt  LEPK05V 

KLSPHAMri-rOOT,  Uu  popuki  duik  (or  Ihe  plant  Titkidt 
ruria  iltplumlitv.  a  ulivc  ol  eLb  Cipc  ol  Good  Hope     It  Uka 
'    [n  thi  lusc  tubciow  Hemi  which  fmn  vcrji  ilaw^ 
«.I   mot(  than  j  )tdi 


Id  cucunlcnna 


1  bcight  of  omtI]'  j  fi.  atwn  giound 
I  itarch,  whcnH  the  umt  Hotlentot  bmii,  ud  b 
corned  on  the  outiidcaiih  thick,  bird.  coikypUln.  ItdevekHU 
I,  letly,  dimbing 


hilf  «1  tht  iTthccoitfy.vlmhbecuwseeMKfaftbaUadi 

■LIIISII,  u  udcal  Ctnk  diy  in  Auk*  (bout  14  m.  N.W. 
ol  Albeni,  occupyios  ifat  cutlra  put  ol  >  rocky  iid|(  dOK  to 
the  ibore  opposite  the  uluid  ol  SiJuiii.  Iti  hme  ii  due  chiefly 
to  III  MyUetics,  (or  which  lee  Mmuv  Tt«dition  cairiti 
buk  tb*  origin  ol  Eleiuii  (0  iJte  hisbcft  uliqnity.  Id  the  cutiec 
period  of  ii^  biitory  it  Ktni  lo  ban  beCD  4R  iadtpeodeBt  rivil 
ol  Aiheu.  uid  it  Tu  ilurvud*  rKkoocd  one  ol  the  twelve 
Old  Attic  ciliei.  A  ansfaJenUe  ponian  of  lU  Hull  tcnitoiy 
wu  occupied  by  the  pliiu  ol  Thrli,  twUceabk  lor  tbcir  IcrtUily, 
Ihougb  the  hopei  o[  the  hntbutdmea  wen  not  unfrequtfUly 
diuppointed  by  Ibe  Ui(ht  ot  the  uolb  wmd.  To  Ihe  wot  ini 
lb*  BMtr  'Fiww  or  Hbuiw  Pbin,  i*m  D 


njcn,  I  town  of  Ruau,  In  the  goverBnient  ol  Oiel,  itt  m. 
by  rail  E.S.E.  ol  Orel,  on  Ihe  railway  which  coDnecis  Riga  with 
Txritiyn  on  the  tower  Volfi.  Pop.  (i8Sj)  36,680;  (i«oa) 
ji,i]9.  Owing  to  its  advinligcoui  pnilion  Ekli  hu  giown 
rapidly.  Ii>  mccdianti  buy  Uige  quantitlci  el  graia.  and 
Dunerou)  Hour-mUlg,  many  ol  Ibem  driven  by  atam.  prepare 
Bour.  whicb  is  lorwarded  to  Hdkow  and  Riga.  The  trade  in 
callle  is  very  imporlint.  EiRl  bai  Ihe  Gnt  grain  devatoc 
encted  in  Rusia  (1U1),  a  railway  school,  and  impoitaDt 
tanncriei.  foundries  lor  cast  iron  and  copper,  tallow-neiting 
worlLj,  limekilns  and  brickweiki.      The  cathedral  and  two 

ElMiiilintmcntionediniuT.whtnil  waaafoR  of  KyaiaB. 
The  Turkish  Polovtii  or  Kumani  utacked  il  la  thciilhccnlnry, 
add  the  Mongols  destroyed  it  during  theii  first  invasion  {1S34) 
and  again  in  1505.  Tbc  Titara  plundered  it  in  1415  and  1450; 
and  il  Hcnu  to  bav<  been  complelcly  abandoned  in  the  latter 
hall  of  lb(  I  Jib  ccMisry.     Ita  develofiiDut  date*  Inm  thescaand 


Ihe  first  Kcdt  ol  com;   a  .... 

field  called  Otgas,  plaDled  with  Ireea  consecrated  lo  Deneier 
and  Persfptaoitc  The  sacred  buildings  van  defrayed  by  Abuic 
in  l.D.  ]q6,  and  il  is  Bat  certain  whethar  tbBy  wen  IMMreil 
before  Ihe  eitinciion  of  aH  pagan  rites  by  TIonMuI.  Ike 
pceaant  viUage  on  the  tile  is  oi  Alb«maa  orifJD;  It  it  Oltad 
LcMna  or  Lepsina,  officiaily  *Etm/vb' 

Tin  £>U.— Sysieiuiic  eicavailons,  beciui  in  tUi  by  D 
PhiUaa  lor  the  Greek  Archaeological  SodelV,  biv<  laid  ban  tbe 
whole  ol  tbe  aacred  pndnct.  Il  is  bow  poaiUile  to  tnci  id 
bdandariea  as  extended  st  various  petiodi,  aad  alaa  many  aoc- 
ceiaive  stages  in  the  hialorrnf  the  TtlcMoiod,  or  Hall  of  Imtik- 
tion.    These  eomplcte  unvatioM*  have  abnwn  tb*  eailitr  aad 

In  (nnl  cd  Ibe  main  entrance  ol  Ibc  pncioct  la  a  la^  pamd 
arcs,  wilh  Ibe  tottndalkai  of  a  lempla  in  it,  usnally  klanlified  aa 
thu  of  Anetoia  Pnpytaea;  in  tbdi  pracet  fom  botb  atca  and 
leni^  dale  from  Roaaaa  tines;  and  on  each  ride  of  tba  Gnat 
Propylaea  are  the  lonndailnai  of  a  Raman  triamphal  aidi. 
Just  bdow  [he  (tcps  ol  the  Propylaea,  on  tbe  left  la  « 
inlets,  thBa  has  hi 
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RooMnpftvenent,  the  curb HnHindingao  earl/  well  Tbb  it 
almott  certainly  the  xsXXixofoy  ^0kafi  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  Great  Propylaet  h  a  stnictttic  of  Roman  imperial  date, 
ia  dote  inlutjoii  of  the  PropyfaMa  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 
It  it.  however,  set  in  a  wall  of  6th-century  work,  thou^  repaired 
in  later  limes  This  wall  encloses  a  sort  of  outer  court,  of  itieguiar 
triangdar  shape  The  Small  Propyiaea  is  not  set  exactly 
opposite  to  the  Goeat  Propylacs,  hut  at  aa  an^  to  it,  an 
inscription  on  the  ardutxave  records  that  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Claadias  Pulcher,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero  It  is  also  set  in 
a  later  wall  that  occupies  approximately  the  sajtoe  position  as 
two  earlier  ones,  which  date  from  the  6th  and  s^b  centuries 
icqpectively,  and  musi  have  indicated  the  boundary  of  the  inner 
prednct  From  the  Small  PropyUea  a  paved  mad  6t  Roman 
date  leads  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Telestexioii.  Above  the 
Small  Propylaea,  partly  set  beneath  the  overhanging  rock, 
is  the  precinct  of  Pluto,  it  has  a  curious  natural  cleft  approached 
by  rock*ciit  steps.  Several  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
were  found  here,  isduding  the  famous  head,  now  in  Athens, 
usually  called  Euboulcus,  though  the  evidence  for  its  identiSca- 
tion  is  far  from  tatisfactory  A  little  farther  on  it  a  rock-cut 
platform,  with  a  wdl,  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  ttcps, 
which  probably  served  for  spectators  of  the  tacicd  procession. 
Beyond  this,  dose  to  the  side  of  the  Telcsterion,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  temple  on  higher  ground,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  was  the  temple  of  Demeter,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  such 
a  building  existed  m  historic  times,  apart  from  the  Telestcrion. 

The  Telesterion,  or  Hall  of  Initiation,  was  a  large  covered 
building,  about  1 70  ft.  square.  It  was  surroimded  on  all  sides  by 
steps,  which  must  have  served  as  seats  for  the  mystae,  while  the 
saoed  <<raina«  and  processions  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  hall: 
these  seats  were  partly  built  up,  partly  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  in 
later  times  they  appear  to  have  been  cued  with  marble.  There 
were  two  doors  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  except  Uie  north-west, 
where  it  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  a  rock  ternce  at  a  higher 
level  adjoins  it;  this  terrace  may  have  been  the  station  of  those 
who  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  full  initiation.  The  roof  of  the 
ball  was  carried  by  rows  of  colum&s,  which  were  more  than  once 
renewed. 

The  architectural  history  oC  the  hall  has  been  traced  by 
Professor  W.  DSrpfdd  with  the  help  of  the  various  foundations 
that  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  earUest  building  on  the  site 
is  a  small  rectangular  structure,  with  walls  of  polygonal  masonry, 
built  of  the  rock  quarried  on  the  spot.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
square  hall,  almost  of  the  same  plan  as  the  later  Tlelcsterion,  but 
about  a  quarter  of  the  size,  its  eastern  comer  coincides  with  that 
of  the  later  buikiing,  and  it  appears  to  have  had  a  portico  in  front 
Uke  that  which,  in  the  later  hall,  was  a  Liter  addition^  Its  roof 
was  carried  by  columns,  of  v^idi  the  bases  can  still  be  seen 
This  building  has  with  great  probability  been  assisted  to  the  time 
of  Peisistratus,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians. '  Between  this 
event  and  the  erection  of  the  present  hall,  which  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  one  designed  by  Ictmus  m  the  time  of  Pericles, 
there  must  have  been  a  restoration,  of  which  we  may  see  the 
remains  m  a  set  of  round  sinkings  to  carry  columns,  which  occur 
only  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  hall,  a  set  of  bases  arranged 
on  a  different  system  occur  in  the  south-west  part,  and  it  is 
diflicult  to  see  how  these  two  ^rstems  could  be  reconciled  unless 
there  were  some  sort  of  partition  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hall 
Both  sets  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  bter  columns,  of 
which  the  basesand  some  of  the  drums  still  remain  These  later 
columns  artf  shown,  by  inscriptions  and  other  fragments  built  into 
their  bases,  to  belong  10  later  Roman  times.  At  tbe  eastern  and 
southern  comers  of  the  hall  of  Ictinus  are  projecting  masses 
of  masonry,  which  may  be  the  foundation  for  a  portico  that  was 
to  be  added,  but  perhaps  they  were  only  buttresses,  intended 
to  resist  (he  thrust  of  the  roof  of  this  huge  structure,  which 
rested  at  Its  northern  and  westem  comers  against  the  solid  rock 
of  the  hiH  On  the  south-east  side  the  hall  is  faced  with  a  portico, 
extending  its  whole  width,  the  marble  pavement  of  this  portico 
b  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Eleusis  at  the  present  day 
Hie  portico  was  added  to  the  hall  by  the  architect  Philo.  under 


DcBdriiii  ol  Phalenifti,  abMit  the  end  of  tbe  4tJi  cMitiiry  b.c 
It  was  iMfver  oonpletcd,  ifor  the  fluting  of  its  oolumoi  aliil  remaioa 
unfiniihnd. 

The  Tcksterioa  took  up  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Hcred  prednct, 
which  seems  meidy  to  have  strvcd  to  keep  the  profane  away  from 
the  temple.  The  massive  walls  aid  lowersof  the  time  of  Pericles, 
which  issenbfe  Chose  of  alertic9B,«re  quite  dose  in  on  the  south' 
and  cast,  later,  probably  in  the  4th  centuo'  BX^  the  precinct  was 
extended  farther  to  the  south,  and  at  iu  end  was  erected  a 
building  of  considemble  extent,  iaduding  a  carious  apsdal 
chamberi  for  which  a  similar  but  larger  curved  structure  wan 
substituted  in  Roman  times.  This  was  probably  the  Bouleu- 
tcrion.  The  prednct  was  full  of  altars,  dedications  and  in- 
scriptions;  and  many  fragments  of  sculptures,  pottery  and  other 
antiquities,  from  the  earliest  to  the  kitest  days  of  Greece,  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  subterranean  passages 
which  some  earlier  explorers  imagined  to  be  cooneaed  with  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries,  have  proved  to  be  nothing  but 
dslems  or  watercouises. 

The  excavations  of  Eleuns,  and  the  antiquities  found  in  them, 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  E^^iicptt  'Apx^'^^y"'^ 
and  in  the  TlpwcrucA.  of  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society,  especially 
for  1887  and  1895.  Sco  also  D.  Philios,  Eieusis,  us  mnslhes. 
us  mines,  et  son  musie.  Intcriptions  have  also  been  published 
in  the  BuUetin  de  comspondanu  UUmique.  (t.  Ga.) 

BLEUTHERIUS*  pope  from  about  175  to  189.  Allusions  to 
him  are  found  in  the  letters  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  dted  by 
Euscbius,  and  in  other  documents  of  the  time.  The  Ltber 
Poniificalis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  says  that  he  had 
relations  with  a  British  king,  Lucius,  who  was  desirous  of  being 
converted  to  Christianity.  This  tradition — Roman,  not  British 
— is  an  enigma  to  critics,  and,  apparently,  has  no  hbtorical 
foundation.  (L.  D.*) 

BLEUTHER0P0U8  (Gr.  'EXcvftpav^Xis,  "free  dty"),  an 
andent  city  of  Palestine,  25  m.  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Gaza,  identified  by  E.  Robinson  with  the  modem  Bdt  Jibrfn. 
This  identification  is  confirmed  by  Roman  milestones  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  represents  the  Biblical  Mareshah,  the  ruins 
of  which  exist  at  Tell  Sandahannah  dose  by.  As  Betogabra  it 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  the  name  Ekutheropolis  dates  from 
the  Syrian  visit  of  Scptimius  Sevems  (a.o.  30a).  Eusebftis  in 
his  Onomasiicon  uses  it  as  a  central  point  from  which  the  distances 
of  other  towns  are  measured.  It  was  destroyed  in  796,  rebuilt 
by  the  crusaders  in  1134  (their  fortress  and  chapel  remain,  much 
ruined).  It  was  finally  captured  by  Bibars,  1244.  Bdt  Jibrin 
is  in  the  centre  of  a  district  of  great  archaeological  interest. 
Besides  the  crusader  and  other  remains  in  the  village  itself,  the 
surrounding  country  possesses  many  tells  (mounds)  covering  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities.  The  famous  caves  of  Beit  Jibrin  honey- 
comb the  hills  all  round.  These  are  immense  artificial  excava- 
tions of  unknown  date.  Roman  milestones  and  aqueducts  also 
are  found,  and  close  by  the  now  famous  tomb  of  Apollophanes, 
with  wall-paintings  of  animals  and  other  ornamentation,  was 
discovered  in  iQoa,  a  descriptwn  of  it  will  be  found  in  Thiersch 
and  Peters,  The  Martssa  Tombs,  published  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  (R.  A.  S  M  ) 

ELEVATORS.  Lifts  or  Hoists,  machines  for  raising  or 
lowenng  loads,  whether  of  people  or  material,  from  one  level 
to  another-  They  are  operated  by  steam,  hydraulic  or  electric 
power,  or,  when  imaU  and  light,  by  hand  Thdr  constractk>n 
vanes  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  the 
character  of  the  motive  power.  In  private  houses,  where  only 
small  weights,  as  coal,  food,  &c ,  have  to  be  transferred  from, 
one  floor  to  another,  they  usually  consist  simply  of  a  small 
counter -balanced  platform  suspended  from  the  roof  or  an  upper 
floor  by  a  tackle,  the  running  part  of  which  hanp  from  top  to 
bottom  and  can  be  reached  and  operated  at  any  level  In 
buildings  where  great  weights  and  numbers  of  people  have  to 
be  lifted,  or  a  high  speed  of  elevation  is  demanded,  some  form 
of  motor  is  necessary  This  is  usually,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
steam-engine  or  occasionally  a  gas-engine;  sometimes  a  water* 
pressure  engine  is  adopted,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  to  employ  an  electric  motor  deriving  its  energy  from 
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id(fi»,  I).    Tb« 
M  tht  hd^  Ontami  b^  tbe  a^,  wkh  ■■)«  iuiiiIm  u  bcp 
tkc  pfaagcT  •tod)' wilbin  lu  (oidBiK-p^w.    TW  pipt  or  poaqi 


Pio.  I/— Tht  Pkmcs, «  Dintt  Lift  HjfifcwiUc  Entine. 
dUmbR'  bi^  >  len|tfa  ciucding  ibe  gminiBtn  riat  mil  IrnU 
Of  (be  hunger,  lod  mtnt  be  ttnnig  enougb  to  nulald  ufcly  the 
invy  hydraulic  prtMDTCi  needed  Id  tiiic  plunger  ind  age  viih 
louf .  The  powFi  b  utniUy  lupplled  by  i  item  pump  {occuIdd- 
<]!y  by  ibydriuIU:  motor),  which  {orcei  water  into  the  chimbtr 
of  the  gmt  pipe  ■■  the  devaloi  liH,  a  wane-cork  drawing  ofl 
(be  liquid  in  (he  procfU  a[  lowtrijig  Ibe  cage.  A  lingle  handle 
wllhio  the  cage  genaaliy  tcrvci  to  apply  the  pveBure  when 

commoD  farm  qf  bydranlic  elevator,  [or  important  work  and 
mdeT  unial  Fondltloni  ol  opentioD,  aa  in  citiei,  con^ti  ol  a 
""^""dpl  cage,  ciRicd  by  a  tackle,  Ibc  tunlOng  put  id  which 


b«  Otb  Sundord  Hydraulic  FawHtr  UfU  with  tSkt 
Valve  and  LeveKipenling  Device 
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«  ««MMUd  oia  *  tet  (4  polkv*  X  each  omI  «(  >  tooK  (S<.  i>. 
Iba  nfit  i»  iHila  lul  U  om  ad,  lad  iu  iM«n»Bdi«lc  part  k 
QUiiei  hhukI  fiat.  CO*  puU^  at  tkc  firtba  ead  at  thi  loBc 
■nd  Lhca  nHiDd  inMbs  M  ^  kmki  md,  iDdao  «B  *i  i(te> 
■*  M  lowiil  idviMUc  ia  tka  pMlkmUr 


■  CMi  u  haul  Mt  tba  rapfi  Br  thii 
kaoUit  aod  "  NQdnaV  "  oi  tk  n 
lomnd.  TbcBHof  aD*Bbito<pi 
s<  palkiy*  and  tacklM  awuc*  nfMp  ia  caw  «<  the  bnduge  m 
ureoa,  ttdibalacNmit  eaoofhaloDa  to  told  ibt  toad.  Tbe 
■i)««m«t  bI  the  ptlrof  putky  ibif u  ii  «fltct*d  by  a  «ato 
ptuwia  aagiiie,  aWBaUag  ibt  pluagB  id  a  paaiptrhidi  ii  rinilat 
w  Ihtt  iwed  in  Uw  pnctdbf  appanta*,  but  hc^  idattnljr  «l 
■hart  Woke  and  lai^  dbacle^  ii  --^   - 


0  damoa  of  Ihii  Ijrpe  by  attaaUog  Ibi 
»■»¥«  ID  A  sot  in  whioh  woi^  a  KRvcd  ^adt  dnm  ny  ao 
dactric  notor.  In.otktt  dtcUic  Efti  lie  aiJa  irtiich  'mppoit 
tiM  <a(*  an  iranad  oa  a  dnua  iridch  ii  laniHl  by  a  motol,  tha 
dcuBi  bcia(  ooaoKtcd  M  tht  nwlot-ihif  1  alhet  by  a  Kiiet  of 
pinlooiorbyainim.8car.  Thadiun  mayibobcwoikcdbya 
Mtanufaiaialiic.  When  (ha  traffic i* sot  vaybiavr, a lorm 
si  devatoi  Ibat  reqnha  as  atlaidast  ii  tsorcaicDt  la  lUt 
lay  OBC  viihJBg  to  lue  tha  lift  In*  mody 
placed  by  the  lidc  of  the  Ult^fUc  OB  tto  floor  00  mbidi  be  ba^^ani 
Id  bo  itaDdiDi,  vhot  tha  cat  will  cooe  to  hin;  ud  Iui*jb| 


iclt  ts 


pradnf  another  button  iniide  tho  car.  Hko  motive  pov«r 
■Dch  aaca  uuy  bo  atbcr  dccliic  or  bydnnlic,  bat  the  omti 
of  the  (iritchc*  or  valvet  that  gcnxB  the  ictioa  <d  the  appaaln 

Tbe  hi^oiy  of  the  deviter  I*  cfarenologicilly  exteiuive,  bat 
only  aiace  iSjo  bai  lapid  er  impotual  pnanai  be™  oHicted. 
la  that  year  Ctaife  H.  Fox  &  Co.  built  an  (Inrator  apnatcd 
by  the  motion  of  a  vertical  tatw,  Ibe  not  on  irbith  catrled  the 
cafa.  This  derlct  ma  uted  m  a  numbct  ol  iostancc*,  t^edally 
in  botcfa  in  the  laije  dtiea,  durini  tbt  lucctedini  twenty  yean, 
and  vai  then  genemlUr  supplanted  by  the  hydraulic  lift  ot  the 
Und  already  deKiibcd  as  the  plnDiM-Iirt.  With  the  iooeued 
damand  lor  powei,  ipeed,  safely,  cODvenience  of  nunlpubrtiDn, 
■od  cotaloit  in  opeiation,  the  faiveotire  ability  of  the  (n^oeei 
dnre)gral  tha  Tarioos  syMou  more  sod  aott  perfectly,  and 
eipsrieaca  padually  shoned  10  what  leivke  each  lype  was  best 
idaiited  aad  tka  bnt  coDStruciioD  oS  curb  lor  iU  peculiar  week. 
WhalAVcr  the  c1aa^  the  [oltowing  are  the  assenlials  ef  da' 
conatntctioo  and  operation:  the  elevator  must 
wtlnlim!  "^^  coBilonabte.  ipstdy  and  coavenitiit,  must 

and  must  be  abaolutely  tnutmorthy.  It  must  00 
liable  to  fnctun  of  any  ekment  of  the  hcitting  gear  thai 
pcnail  Bthei  tbe  fall  ol  the  cage  ot  its  projection  by  an  0 
vd^led  balance  upwards  againit  the  lop  of  its  ibaft.    It  n 

"■  tostoi>it,whftlierinregiilari>oi*ingorineDierfe:  ,, 
ddent  occurs,  wilb  aallicitDt  pronptoess,  yet  mthont 
or  inpcrly,  or  even  very  seiipatl. 
one  ilM  paneofcis.  AccderMton  and  retardali 
aadMoppUfnuitbe  inwolh  andeaty,  the  atop  must  be  capable 
at  bcJDi  nuta  ptecisdy  where  aitd  whtnin  toided,  snd  no  daogei 
must  be  iacuTed  by  tbe  passengers  fnm  contact  with  nnri' 
paM  of  tbe  necbaniim  or  with  tbe  walls  and  doom  itf 
devalor  ihatt. 

TbcM  requbcDcnis  have  been  fully  met  In  the  lain  fomi 
«i  elevator  coramoDly  employed  lor  paoeaget  scivitc.    Ui 
ikes  ruse  from  loads  of  1000  to  jooo  Ih  wilb  speeds  of  t 
So  to  ISO  ft.  a  aiinule  unloaded,  snd  7;  to  sod  ft.  loaded. 
a  hei^  o(  travel  of  fmen  JO  10  xn  it.     In  aome  very  tail  bt 
loff,  aa  the  Soger  and  Melropolitaa  buUdlnp  in  New  Vork, 
clsvatois  have  beam  installed  havingamaJdmnm  speed  ofiool' 
«  mianCe,  with  a  tise  of  ovti  soo  ft,     Where  eieclric  nebm 


ipbyed,  theb  ^eed  nnget  tnm  doo  and  joo 
nute  IB  tbe  laijer  to  1000  and  iioo  In  the  Hnauer  aies, 
_  to  tiou  m  dowa  to  4  or  5  fa^i.  Two  ot  nor* 
-wei^Ui  aie  employed,  and  tnn  toor  to  six  supension 
anucaa  aeariy  ai  poariUe  absolnte  Mfety.  Tbe  electric 
V  of  Ike  Central  Loodon  railway  are  guaianteed  to  nise 
t  y,oaol>  t5  ft.  In  ume  of  Itt  ibatti,  la  joacca.  from  slait  to  stop. 
OivM0,oa0lt.of  f4a.and  1)1,000  (t.  of  f^  steel  rope  ante- 
qafaed  for  its  14  ^ta,  aad  eacfa  rope  an  cany  (ran  it  lo  is 
Maa  wltboart  bKahBf.  na  sted  used  ia  the  cabba,  cf  whirl 
tboe  are  four  to  ni  foe  cadi  car  aad  coanter-wciflil,  bai  « 
tcnacily  of  ({  lo  go  tool  per  iq.  la.  of  Kdloa  ol  wire.  Tbe 
mailmiuD  poll  on  each  Mt  of  rape  it  amtned  to  be  mt  cvM 
WDO  lb,  tbe  mnatadcr  of  the  load  bdng  taken  by  the  OHinter- 
baUM&  Oil "  dash-pan  "  or  buScrt,  Into  wluch  enter  phingeM 
attadkcd  to  tbe  bottom  of  tba  cage,  pievent  too  sodden  a  atop 
le  of  accident,  and  iBfaty-cluIchcs  with  friction  (dju  - 
ipla  power  arid  tidly  tested  befoR  use  give  vcfilc  ia 
Bta  tan  eves  if  all  tbe  cables  abouldyieU  at  once-'sn  auncw 
e  Eoatiagency:  Tbe  eSdency,  Ij.  ibe  ratio  of  smk 
peitetaied  to  powet  expended  ta  the  Hme  lime,  was  In  Ihate 
*cvatenfo(indbyteMtobebetwien7oind7s  %■ 
&tety  devioea  constltMe  periapa  Ibe  mott  Important  af  til 


carried.  Tbe  umpleM  and,  whera  piactlclbte, 
t  ceitain of  tbeia^  tbe  " alrKnishion," a dnmber  t„u, 
I  which  the  cage  dnpa  if  detached  or  from  say  cause 
.  wedta  laU  loo  rapidly  to  Ibe  bottom,  compienlon  of  Ibe  al 
bein^ngit  lo  rest  wtiboul  ibock  (tg.  j).  Tl£i  chamber  lOtM  b 
psfictly  air-tight,  except  in  so  lar  as  a 
poipoaely  arranged  clearance  anwnd  the 
lad^  diaiiidsbing  downwards  and  b  wdl- 
estaUiabed  proportion,  k  adjusted  lo  per- 
lit  a  "  <kab-pot  "  action  and  lo  pievent 
:bound.  The  air-cuihten  tfaouM  beaboat 
oae-leslh  the  dqnh  of  the  dewoi  shaft ; 
In  high  boildinp  it  may  be  a  well  »  or 
30  ft-  deep.  Tbe  Em^Hre  building,  in  New 
YoA,  is  twenty  storeys  in  height,  Ihe  total 
tiavel  of  the  cage  is  sS?  ft.,  and  the  air- 
cushion  is  50  ft.  deep,  extending  from  tbe 
floor  of  Ike  third  storey  10  the  bottcm  of 
iding  doon  ol  great  MrtnRlb, 
omauc  in  action,  at  Ibe  firR  and 
loon,  aie  Ihe  on^  openings.  The 
tapcied  for  some  dislaiHe  below 
itd  stnight 


inlet  vah 


adjusted 

ufety-valve  provido  agi^MI  eicea  pret- 
«UK,  A  "  car,"  falling  Iieely  Irom  ihe 
twentieth  stony,   wis  checked  by   this 


of  egga  pllced 


oo  its  floor.  OlhH  aslety 
cf  catc4iea  mtder  the  floor 
a  aiTUged  that  they  are 
bcKl  out  01  engagement  by  Ibe  pull  on. 
the  cable*.  But  il  tbe  tlnia  it  suddenly 
relieved,  as  by  breakage  ol  a  cable  or 
accident  to  tbeengtoe  or  motor,  ibey  fa>. 
BUntly  Sy  into  place  and,  engaging  strong 
side^tnus  in  Ibe  shah,  hold  the  car 
aBlH  K  tu  be  once  more  lifted  by  in 
cabk*.  Tbeseopcialewell  when  the  cables 
plrt  si  01  near  Ibe  car,  but  Ihey  are  apt 


awls  out  of  gear  either  entirely 
*  to  canae  the  snashiog  of  all  ti 
Anntbet  pnncipl*  employed 


dicrt^  Safely  AirCusUon. 
al  case  be  nifficienl  to  bold  Iha 
r  unlil  the  headway  it  io  great 
BiIancB  when  they  do  engage 
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acUoii  of  inertia  of  pans  pmperiy  fotned  and  attadied.  Any 
daoferoua  acoder«Uoo  of  the  cage  causes  the  inertia  of  these 
parts  to  produce  a  retardation  idative  to  tlie  car  which  throws 
into  action  a  brake  or  a  catch,  and  thus  controls  the  motion 
within  safe  limits  of  breaks  the  fall  The  hydraulic  brake  has 
been  used  in  this  apparatus,  as  have  mechanical  and  pneumatic 
apparatus.  This  control  of  the  speed  of  fall  is  most  commonly 
secured  by  the  eraplojfment  of  a  centrifugal  or  other  governor 
or  regulator.  The  governor  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  cage  and 
driven  by  a  statibovy  rope  fixed  bet^ieen  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  ahslts^or  it  may  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  driven 
by  a  npt  traveUiog  with  the  car.  Its  action  is  usually  to  trip 
into  wrvice  a  set  of  spring  grips  or  friction  dutches,  which, 
as  a  ruk,  grasp  the  guides  of  the  cage  and  by  their  immense 
jveMute  and  great  resultant  friction  bring  the  cage  to  rest  within 
a  safe  limit  of  speed,  time  and  distance.  A  ooeffident  of  friction 
of  about  i$%  is  aasumed  in  their  design,  and  this  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  their  operation.  Pressures  of  xo  tons  or  more  are 
sometimes  provided  in  these  grips  to  ensure  the  friction  required. 
There  are  many  different  forms  of  safety  device  of  these  various 
daises,  each  maker  having  hb  own.  The  importance  of  absolute 
safety  against  a  faU  is  so  great  that  the  best  builders  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  one  form  or  principle^  but  combine  provisions 
against  every  known  danger^  and  often  duplicate  such  precau- 
tions against  the  most  common  acddents. 

The  "  tmveUing  staircase,"  which  may  J)e  daaied  among  the 
passenger  elevators,  usually  consists  of  a  staircase  so  constructed 
that  while  the  passenger  is  ascending  it  the  whole  structure  is 
also  ascending  at  a  predetermined  rate,  so  that  the  progress  made 
is  the  sum  of  the  two  rates  of  motion.  The  system  of "  treads  and 
risers  "  b  carried  on  a  long  endless  band  of  chain  sustained  by 
guides  holding  it  in  its  desired  line,  and  rendering  at  cither  end 
over  c^inders  or  sprockets.  The  junctions  between  the  stairway 
and  the  upper  or  lower  floors  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  danger  of  injury  to  the  passengers. 

Freight  devators  have  the  same  general  forms  as  the  passenger 
devators,  but  are  often  vastly  larger  and  more  powerful,  and 
are  not  as  a  rule  fitted  up  for  such  hdghts  of  lift,  or  constructed 
with  such  ehiborate  provision  for  safety  or  with  any  spedal 
finish.  Elevators  raising  grain,  coal,  earth  and  similar  materials, 
suck  as  can  be  taken  up  by  scooping  into  a  bucket,  or  can  be  run 
into  and  out  of  the  bucket  by  gravity,  constitute  a  class  by  them* 
sdves,  and  are  described  in  the  article  CQHVBYons. 

The  term  "  grain  elevator  "  is  often  used  to  indude  buildings 
as  well  as  machinery,  and  it  is  not  unusual  hi  Europe  to  hear  a 
flour-mlU,  with  its  system  of  motor  machinery,  mills,  elevator  and 
storage  departments,  spoken  of  as  an  '*  American  elevator  " 
(see  Gbanakizs). 

BLP  (O.  Eng.  adf;  cf.  Ger.  Alp^  nightmare),  a  diminutive 
supernatural  bdng  of  Teutonic  mythology,  usually  of  a  more  or 
less  mischievous  and  malignant  character,  causing  diseases  and 
evil  dreams,  stealing  children  and  substituting  changelings, 
and  thus  somewhat  different  from  the  Romanic  fairy,  whkh 
usually  has  less  sinister  assodatfons.  The  prehistoric  anow- 
heads  and  other  flint  implements  were  in  Enghtnd  eariy  known  as 
"  elf-bolts  "  or  "  elf-anows,*'  and  were  lookod  on  as  the  weapons 
of  the  elves,  with  which  they  injured  cattle.  So  too  a  tangle  in 
the  hair  was  called  an  "  elf-lock,"  as  bdng  caused  by  the  mischief 
of  the  dves. 

BLQAS.  SIB  EDWARD  (1857*  ),  English  musical  com- 
poser, son  of  W.  H.  Elgar,  who  was  for  many  yean  organist  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  George  at  Worcester,  was  bom 
there  on  the  and  of  June  1857.  His  father's  connexion  with 
music  at  Worcester,  with  the  Glee  Qub  and  with  the  Three 
Choirs  Festivals,  supplied  him  with  varied  opportunities  for  a 
musical  education,  and  he  learnt  to  play  several  instruments. 
In  1879  he  became  bandmaster  at  the  county  hsnatic  asylum, 
and  hdd  that  post  till  1884.  He  wasakoa  memberof  anorchestia 
at  Birmingham,  and  in  1883  an  intermexao  by  him  was  played 
then  at  a-oonoert.  In  i88a  he  became  conductor  of  the 
WorcctterAmateur  Instrumental  Society;  and  in  1885  he  Mc- 
ceededUsfathtrasoiganist  at  St  George's,  Worcester.    Therehe 


wrote  a  certain  aaMwat  of  ciMuch  miislc.  In  1889  he  novod  la 
London,  but  finding  no  encouragement  retired  to  Malvern  in 
1891;  in  1904  he  went  to  live  at  Hereford,  and  in  1905  was  made 
fffofessor  of  music  at  Binningham  University.  To  the  public 
generally  he  was  hardly  known  till  his  oratorio  The  Dream  ef 
CemUiut  was  performed  at  Birmingham  in  1900,  but  this  was  at 
once  recdved  as  a  new  revelation  in  English  music,  both  at  h<»ie 
and  by  Richard  Strauss  in  Germany,  and  the  composer  was  made 
a  Mus.  Doc  at  Cambridge.  His  experience  in  writing  church 
music  for  a  Roman  Catholic  service  cannot  be  oveifiooked  in 
regard  to  this  and  other  works  by  Elgar,  who  cane  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  a  Catholic  or  neo-Catholic  stylo  of 
religious  mudc,  for  which  an  appreciative  ptfbUc  wai  ready  in 
Eng^d  at  the  moment,  owing  to  the  recent  devdopoents  in 
the  nM»e  artistic  and  sensuous  side  of  the  religious  moVMnenL 
And  the  same  interest  attached  to  his  hter  oratorios,  Tke  Apostles 
(1903)  and  Tke  Kimgdem  (1906).  But  Elgar's  sudden  rise  Into 
popularity,  confirmed  by  his  being  knitted  in  1904,  drew 
attention  to  his  other  jMoductioas.  In  x8i96  his  Smtsfrom  tk§ 
Saga  «/  Kmg  OUf  was  recognised  by  musicians  as  a  fine  work, 
and  in  the  same  year  his  Stena  from  tke  Baeariam  HigUamit 
and  LurCMrisii  were  performed;  and  apart  from  other  important 
compositions,  his  song-cycle  Sea-Pkiures  was  sung  at  Norwich 
in  1899  by  Clara  Butt,  and  his  orchestral  VariaHotu  em  an 
origimtl  Ikeme  were  given  at  a  Richter  concert  in  the  same  year. 
In  1901  his  popular  march  **  Pomp  and  Qrcumstance  **  was 
played  at  a  promenade  concert,  the  stirring  melody  of  his  song 
*'  Land  of  Hope  and  GUxy  '*  bdng  effectually  uUlised.  It  h 
impossible  here  to  enumerate  alt  Sir  Edward  Elg^s  woriu,  which 
have  excited  a  good  deal  of  crititism  in  mud^  drdes  without 
impairing  bis  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  few  front-rank 
English  composers  of  his  day;  but  his  most  important  later 
production,  his  first  orchestml  symphony,  produced  in  1908 
with  immediate  success,  raised  his  reputation  as  a  composer  to 
an  even  higher  place,  as  a  work  of  marked  power  and  beauty, 
devdoping  the  symphonic  form  with  the  originahty  of  a  vol 
master  of  his  art.  In  1908  he  redgned  his  prof^essorship  at 
Birmingham  University. 

BUIIil,  a  dty  of  Kane  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  <i88o)  8787; 
(1890)  17,833;  (1900)  »3433,ofwhom  5419  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  census)  95,976.  Elgin  is  served  by  the  Chicago  8e  North- 
western and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  St  Paul  railways,  and  by 
intecurban  electric  railways  to  Chicago,  Aurora  and  Belvldcre. 
The  dty  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  hospital  for  the 
insane,  of  the  Elgin  Academy  (chartered  1839;  opened  1856), 
and  of  St  Mary's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic);  and  has  the  Gafl 
Borden  public  library,  with  35,000  volumes  in  1908.  The  dty 
has  six  public  parks,  Lord's  Park  containing  111,  and  Wing 
Park  III  acres.  The  dty  is  in  a  fine  dairying  region  and  is 
an  important  market  for  butter.  Among  Elgin's  manufactures 
are  watches  and  watch-cases,  butter  and  other  daiiy  products, 
cooperage  (especially  butter  tubs),  canned  corn,  shirts,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  products,  pipe-organs,  and  caskets  and  casket 
trimmings;  in  r905  Elgin's  total  factory  product  was  valued  at 
I0i549t*74*  The  Elgin  National  Watdi  factory,  and  the  Borden 
milk-condendng  works,  are  famous  throughout  the  United  States 
and  beyond.  The  publishing  office  of  the  Dunkers,  or  Geraian 
Brethren,  is  at  Elgin;  and  several  popular  weeklies  with  large 
drcttlations  are  published  here.  A  permanent  settlement  was 
made  as  eaity  as  1835,  and  Elgin  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854 
and  was  rechartcred  in  1880. 

BLBIM,  a  royal,  munidpal  and  police  buigh,  and  county 
town  of  Elginshire,  Scotland,  dtuated  on  the  Lossie,  5  m.  S. 
of  Lossiemouth  its  port,  on  the  Moray  Firth,  and  7z|  m.  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen-,  with  stations  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  and 
Highland  railways.  Pop.  (1901 )  8460.  It  is  a  place  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  Alexander  I., 
and  received  its  charter  from  Alexander  II.  in  1 234.  Edward  I. 
stayed  at  the  castle  in  1996  and  1303,  and  it  was  to  blot  out 
the  asemoiy  of  his  visit  that  the  building  was  destroyed  im- 
medialdy  after  national  independence  had  been  reasserted, 
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1tollB<B«Ucbit  itood  was  fCBsriNd  lltt  Lidybil^  aod  o«  dM 
acaaly  luins  of  the  castle  mm  stands  a  moauaetit  to  the  sth 
dokc  of  Gordon,  consJiting  of  a  coluoa  simnounted  by  a  statue. 
The  burgh  has  soffned  periodical^  from  fixe,  notably  inus** 
vfacn  half  of  it  vas  bvrat  by  the  earl  of  Huntly.  Montrose 
ptaindcsed  it  twice  in  1645.  In  1746  Prince  Charles  Edward 
spent  n  few  days  in  Tbondcrton  Howe.  His  hostcM,  Mrs 
AndeBsen,  an  ardent  Jacobite,  kept  the  sheets  in  which  heslept, 
and  was  buied  in  them  on  her  death,  twenty^^ve  yean  after* 
wards.  For  fifty  years  after  this  date  the  place  retahied  the 
TH*y*T*'  and  traditions  of  a  sleepy  cathedral  city,  but  with  the 
approach  of  the  XQth  century  it  was  touched  fay  a  more  modem 
spirit.  Ab  the  Msult  mudt  thnt  was  picturesque  disappeared,  but 
the  prosperity  of  Elgin  was  iDcreascd,  so  that  now,  owing  to  its 
pleasant  situation  fti  "  the  Garden  of  Scotlaofl,"  its  heahhy 
dimate,  cheap  living,  and  exoellcnt  educatioaal  facilities,  it  has 
become  a  flowishing  community.  The  centre  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  Moray,  which  was  founded  in  iss4*  when  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  converted  to  this  use.  It  was  partially 
burned  in  1270  mid  almost  destroyed  in  x^go  by  AJenndec 
Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badrnoch,  natural  son  of  Robert  11.,  who 
had  incuired  the  oensuce  of  the  Church*  In  X40S  Alesaaderi 
h>rd  of  the  Isles,  set  fire  to  the  town,  but  spared  the  cathedral 
lor  a  consideration,  in  memory  of  which  mercy  the  Little  Cross 
(so  named  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Muckle  or  Market  Cross, 
icstortd  in  x888)  was  erected.  After  these  outrages  it  was 
practically  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  that  made  it .  the  most 
magnificent  example  of  church  architecture  in  the  north.  Its 
design  was  that  of  a  Jerusalem  croas^  with  two  flanking  towers 
at  the  cast  end,  two  at  the  west  end,  and  one  in  the  centre, 
at  the  interscctioD  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  tmnsepts.  It, 
measured  a&2  fL  long  from  east  to  vest  by  120  ft.  acvoM  the 
transepts,  sjkI  consisted  of  the  choiri  the  gable  of  which  was 
pierced  by  two  tiers  of  five  lancet  windows  and  the  Omega  rose 
window;  the  north  transept,  in  which  the  Dunbars  were  bvied, 
and  the  south  transept,  the  doorway  of  which  is  interesting  for 
its  dog's-tooth  ornamentation;  and  the  naYe  of  five  aisles* 
The  ^and  entrance  was  by  the  richly  carved  west  door,  above 
which  was  the  Alpha  window.  The  central  steeple  fell  in  1506, 
but  was  rebuilt,  the  new  tower  with  its  spire  reaching  »  height  of 
198  ft.  By  1558  the  edifice  was  complete  in  every  part.  ThoHgh 
the  Reformation  left  it  unscathed,  it  suffered  wanton  violence 
from  time  to  time.  By  order  of  the  privy  council  the  lead  was 
stripped  off  the  roofs  in  1567  and  sold  to  Holland  to  pay  tho 
troops;  but  the  ship  conveying  the  spoils  foundered  in  the 
North  Sea.  In  1637  the  roof-tree  of  the  choir  perished  daring  a 
gale,  and  three  years  later  the  rich  timber  screen  was  demolished. 
The  central  tower  again  collapsed  in  1711,  after  which  the 
edifice  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  Its  stones  were  carted  away, 
and  the  clmrchyard,overgrown  with  weeds,  became  the  dumping- 
ground  for  rubbish.  It  lay  thus  scandalously  neglected  until 
r824,  when  John  Shanks,  a  "drouthy  "  cobbler,  was  appointed 
keeper.  By  a  spedes  of  inspiration  this  man,  hitherto  a  ne'er-do^ 
well,  conceived  the  notion  of  restoring  the  place  to  order.  Un- 
dismayed, he  attacked  the  mass  of  litter  and  with  his  own  hands 
removed  3000  barrow-loads.  When  he  died  in  1841  he  had 
cleared  away  all  the  rubbish,  disclosed  the  original  plan,  and 
collected  a  quantity  of  fragments.  A  tablet,  let  into  the  wall< 
contains  an  epitaph  by  Lord  Cockbum,  recording  Shanks's 
services  to  the  venerable  pile,  which  has  since  been  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  The 
chapter-house,  to  the  north-east  of  the  main  structure,  suffered 
(east  of  all  the  buildings,  and  contains  a  'Prentice  pillar,  of  which 
a  similar  story  is  told  to  that  of  the  ornate  column  in  RosUn 
chapd.  In  the  lavatory,  or  vestibule  connecting  the  chapter- 
house with  the  choir,  Marjory  Anderson,  a  poor  half*crazy 
creature,  a  soldier's  widow,  took  up  her  quarters  in  1748.  She 
cradled  her  son  in  the  piscina  and  lived  on  charily.  In  the 
course-of  time  the  lad  joined  the  army  and  went  to  India,  where 
he  .rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  amassed,  a  fortune  of 
£70,000  with  which  he  endowed  the  Elgin  Institution  (commonly 
known  as  the  Anderson  Institution)  at  the  east  end  of  High 


Street;  Ay  the  •^ttcattoD  of  youth  and  the  sapport  of  oM  age, 
Wltbintheprecliicts'of  the  cathedral  grounds  stood  the  bishop's 
palftte  (mow  in  miis),  the  houses  of  the  dean  and  archdeacoo 
(sow  North  and  South  Colleges),  and  the  manses  of  the  caoona. 
OtlKT  ecdesbstJcsl  buildings  were  the  monasteries  of  Blackfrfaii 
(isjo)  and  Geeyfrism  (14x0)  and  the  preoeptory  of  Maisondieu 
(r24o).  They  also  were  permitted  to  fall  into  decay,  but  the 
3rd  maiqueia  of  Bute  undertook  the  testoiation  of  the  Grey- 
friars'  chapel.  The  parish  church,  in  the  Greek  style,  was  built 
in  i838«  Giay's  hospital,  at  the  west  end  of  Hi^  Sttoet,  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Aleaander  Gray  (x75t-x8o8),  end  at  the  east 
end  stands  the  Institution,  already  mentioned,  founded  by 
General  Andiew  Anderson  (x74^x8ss).  Other  public  bulhiingi 
iodnde  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-hall,  the  museum  (in  which 
the  antiquities  and  natutal  history  of  the  ahire  are  abundantly 
Ulustraied),  the  district  asylum,  the  academy,  the  county 
buildings  and  the  court  beuse,  the  market  build&gB^  the  Victori^ 
schoblof  science  and  art,  and  Lady  Gordon-Cinnming*sdiildren'» 
home.  In  1903  Mr  G.  A.  Cooper  presented  his  native  town  with 
a  public  park  of  42  acres,,  oontsdning  lakes  gq>resenting  on  m 
miniature  scale  the  British  Isies4  Grant  Lodge,  an  old  manaioii 
of  the  Grant  family,  occupying  the  south-west  comer  of  the  park, 
was  converted  into  the  public  library.  From  the  tfip  of  Ladyhilt 
the  vie«r  commands  the  links  of  the  Lossie  and  the  iiunoonding 
country.  And  a  recreiUfDn  ground  is  laid  out  on  Lossie  Orem. 

The  indostcies  inchide  distilling  and  brewing,  nursery  garden- 
ing, taonini^  saw  and  flour  mills,  iron-foundries  and  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  tweeds  and  plaiding,  and  the  quarrying 
ci  sandstone^  Elgin  combines  with  Baraiff,  Cullen,  Inv«urie, 
Kintore  and  Peterhead  to  return  one  member  to  parliament, 
and  the  town  is  controlled  by  a  council  with  provost  and  baihcs. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  Sw  by  W.  of  Elgin  stands  the  church  of 
Bimie,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  at  Mortbch  in  Banffshire 
probably  the  oldest  pbce  of  public  worship  in  Scotland  still  in 
ttse^  It  is  not  Utec  than  x  150  and,  with  its  predecessor,  was  the 
cathedral  of  Moray  during  the  rule  of  the  first  four  bishops; 
the  fourth  bishop,  Simon  deXoeny,  an  Englishman,  was  buried 
in  its  precincts  in  XX84.  In  the  church  is  preserved  an  old- 
Celtic  ottar-bell  of  hammered  iron,  known  as  the  "  Romidl  bell." 
Such  is  the  odour  of  sanctity  el  this  venerable  church  that  there 
is  an  old  local  sayiag  that  "  to  be  thrice  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
of  Bimie  will  either  mend  or  end  ye."  Six  iniles  to  the  S.W.  of 
i)lgin,  charmingly  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  encircled  by  ffr* 
clad  heights,  lie  the  picturesque  remains  of  Phiscardcn  Priory, 
a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  Alexander  II.  in  x  aso.  The  ruins, 
consisting,  of  tower,  choir,  chapter-hoose, .  refectory  and  other 
apartments,  are  nearly  hidden  from  view  by  their  dense  coating 
of  ivy  and  the  fine  old  ice«,  including  many  bcauti&d  examples 
of  copper  beech,  by  which  they  ate  surrounded.  Its  last  prior, 
Alexander  Dunbar,  died  in  1560.  The  liber  PUucardensh,  n 
valuable  authority  on  eariy  Scots  history,  was  compiled  in  the 
priory  by  Maurice  Buchanan  in  X461.  The  chronicle  comes 
down  to  the  deatli  of  James  L  The  3rd  marquess  of  Bute 
acquired  the  ruins  in  X897. 

ELAUf  AND  KllfGARDmB.  BABIA  OF.  Thomas  BkucM,  7th 
earl  of  Elgin  (1766-1841),  British  diplomatist  and  art  collector, 
wias  bom  on  the  20lh  of  July.  1766,  and  in  1771  succeeded  his 
brother  in  the  Scottish  pcersge  as  the  7th  earl  of  E%in.(cr.  1^33), 
and  lit  h  of  Kincardine  (cr.  1647).  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Westminster,  and,  after  studyibg  for  some  time  at  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrews,  proceeded  to  the  continent,  where  he 
studied  international  law  at  Paris,  and  military  science  in 
Germany.  When  his  education  yns  completed  he  entered  the 
array,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  His  chief  at  tention 
was,  however,  <tevoted  to  diplon»acy.  In  1 792  he  was  appointed 
envoy  at  Brussels,  and  in  1795  envoy  extraordinary  at  Berlin; 
and  from  1799  to, 1802  he  was  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  Porte. 
It  was  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople  that  he  formed  the 
purpose  of  removing  from  Athens  the  celebrated  sculptures 
now  known  as  the  Elgin  Marbles.  His  doing  so  was  censured 
by  some  as  vandalism,  and  doubts  were  also  expressed  as  to  the 
artistic  value  of  many  0/  the  marbles,  but  he  vindicated  himself 
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in  a  puaphfet  published  ia  i<io»  and  cBlHled  M§morMiidmm  M 
ike  Suhfed  of  the  Earl  oj  Elgin' t  Pursuiis  m  Cruu,  In  1816  the 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation  for  £36,000,  and  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  outlay  incurred  by  Lord  Elgin  having 
been  more  than  £50,000.  Lord  £lgin  was  a  Scottish  repfesenta* 
live  peer  for  lUty  years.  He  died  at  Pans  on  the  i4thof  November 

|S4<* 

James  BRVCBiSth  earl  of  Elgin  (1811-1865),  British  statesman, 

eldest  son  nf  the  7th  earl  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom  in 
i8zi,  and  succeeded  to  the  peerage  as  8th  earl  of  Elgin  and  tath 
of  Kincaidine  in  1841.  He  was  educated  ai  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church*  Chcford,  where  he  had  as  companions  and  rivals  his 
younger  predecessocs  in  the  office  of  governor-general  of  India, 
Dalhousie  and  Canning.  He  began  his  official  career  in  1843 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  as  governor  of  Jamaica.  During  an  adminis-> 
tration  of  four  years  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  respect  of 
aJB  classes.  He  improved  the  omditioa  of  the  negroes  and  con- 
ciliated the  planters  by  working  through  them.  In  1846  Lord 
Grey  appointed  him  governor-general  of  Canada.  Son-in>law 
of  the  popular  earl  of  Durham,  he  was  well  received  by  the 
coloaista,  andhe  set  himself  deliberately  to  carry  out  the  Dnriiam 
policy.  In  this  his  frank  and  genial  manners  aided  him  power- 
inUy.  His  assent  to  the  local  measure  for  indemnifying  those 
who  hsd  suffered  in  the  troubles  of  1837  led  the  mob  of  Montreal 
to  pelt  Us  carriage  for  the  rewarding  .of  rebels  for  rebelUon,  as 
Mr  Gladstone  described  it.  But  long  before  his  eight  years' 
term  of  service  expired  he  was  the  moot  popular  man  in  Canada. 
His  relations  with  the  United  States,  hb  hearty  support  of  the 
sdf-govemment  and  defence  of  the  colony,  and  hb  settlement 
of  the  frefr-trade  and  fishery  questions,  led  to  his  being  raised  itk 
1849  to  the  British  peerage  as  Baron  Elgin. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1854,  Lord  Palmcrston 
offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  he  declined.  Bat  when,  in  1856  the  selsure 
of  the  "  Arrow  "  by  Commissioner  Yefa  plunged  England  into 
war  with  China,  he  at  once  accepted  the  appointment  of  special 
envoy  with  the  expedition.'  On  reaching  Point  de  Galle  he  was 
met  by  a  force  summoned  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  by  the  news 
of  the  sepoy  mutiny  at  Meerut  on  the  nth  of  May.  Hb  first 
idea,  that  the  somewhat  meagre  intelligence  would  justify  most 
energetic  action  in  China,  was  at  once  changed  when  urgent 
letters  from  Lord  Canning  reached  him  at  Singapore,  the  next 
port,  on  the  3rd  of  June.  H.M.S. "  Shannon  "  was  at  once  sent 
on  to  Calcutta  with  the  troops  destined  for  China,  and  Lord 
Elgin  himself  followed  it,  when  gloomier  letters  from  India 
reached  him.  The  arrival  of  the  **  Shannon  "  gave  new  life  to 
the  handful  of  white  men  fighting  for  civilisation  against  fearful 
odds,  and  before  the  reinforcements  from  England  arrived  the 
back  of  the  mutiny  had  been  broken.  Nor  was  the  position  in 
China  seriously  affected  by  the  want  of  the  troops.  Lord  Elgin 
sent  in  hb  ultimatum  to  Commissioner  Yeh  at  Canton  on  the  same 
day,  the  1 2th  of  December,  that  he  learned  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
and  he  soon  after  sent  Yeh  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta.  By  July 
1858,  after  months  of  Chinese  deception,  he  wtfs  able  to  leave  the 
Gulf  of  Pcchili  with  the  emperor's  assent  to  the  IVeaty  of  Tientsin. 
Subsequently  he  visited  Japan,  and  obtained  less  considerable 
concessions  from  its  government  in  the  Treaty  of  Yeddo.  It  is 
true  thkt  the  negotiations  were  confined  to  the  really  subordinate 
Tycoon  orShogun,  but  that  visit  proved  the  beginning  of  British 
inihicnce  in  the  most  progre»lve  country  of  Asb.  Unfortunately, 
the  Chinese  difficulty  was  not  y«t  at  an  end.  After  tedious 
disputes  with  the  tariff  commissioners  as  to  the  opium  duty,  and 
a  visit  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yang-txse,  Lord  Elgin  had 
reached  England  in  May  1859.  But  when  hit  brother  and  the 
aliied  forces  attempted  to  proceed  to  Peking  with  the  ratified 
treaty,  they  were  fired  on  from  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho.  The  Chinese  hsd  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  once 
more,  and  Lord  Russell  again  sent  out  Lord  Elgin  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  attacfli,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  military  and  naval 
expenditure.  Sir  Robert  Napier  (afterwards  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala)  and  Sir  Hope  Grant,  with  the  French,  so  effectually 


routed  the  TftUtf  txOopa  and  sacked  th^  Summff  Palace  Uite  Ivy 
the  S4th  of  October  i860  a  convention  was  coadoded  which 
was  "entirely  satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's  govemmcBi." 
Lord  Elgin  had  not  been  a  month  at  homewbcn  Lord  PalmersioD 
selected  him  to  be  viceroy  and  BoverDor<general  of  India.  lie 
had  now  attained  the  object  of  hb  honourable  ambitioD,  aficr 
the  office  had  been  filled  in  most  critical  times  by  hb  joaiofB 
and  old  college  companions,  the  marqub  of  DaUnosie  mud  Eari 
Canning.  He  succeeded  a  statesman  who  had  daaie  mvcb  to 
reorganbe  the  whole  adnnnbtratioo  of  India,  shattered  as  it  had 
b^n  by  the  mutiny.  But,  as  the  first  viceroy  directly  appainled 
by  the  Crown,  and  as  suhject  to  the  secretary  of  stala  Ibr  India, 
Lord  Elgin  at  once  gave  up  all  Lord  Canning  had  fonght  for,  in 
the  co-ordinate  indq>endence,  or  rather  the  stimulathig  saponsl- 
bility,  of  the  governor-general,  which  had  prevailed  hrom  tie 
days  of  Chve  and  Wanren  Hastings.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
loyally  carried  out -the  wise  and  equitaUepolicyof  hb  predecessor 
towards  onr  feudatories  with  a  firmness  and  a  dignity  that  in  the 
case  of  Holkar  and  Udaipur  had  a  good  effect.  He  did  hb  bctt 
to' check  the  aggression  of  the  Dutch  in  Sumatra,  which  wgs 
contrary  to  treaty,  and  he  supported  Dost  Mahommed  in  Kabul 
until  that  sged  warrior  entered  the  then  neutral  and  disputed 
territory  of  Herat.  Determined  to  maintain  invibbi^  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  own  north-west  frontier.  Lord  Elgin  assembled 
a  camp  of  exercise  at  Lahore,  and  marched  a  force  to  the  Pesha- 
war border  to  punish  those  branches  of  the  Yusufzaf  tribe  who 
had  vioUted  the  engagements  of  1858. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  thb  "  little  war  "  that  he  died.  Soon 
after  hb  arrival  at  Calcutu,  he  had  projected  the  usuid  tour  to 
Simla,  to  be  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  Punjab  and  its 
warlike  ring-fence  of  Pathans.  He  even  conteifipkted  the 
summoning  of  the  central  legislative  council  at  Lahore.  After 
passing  the  summer  of  1863  in  the  cool  retreat  of  Peterhoff,  Simb, 
Lord  Elgin  began  a  march  across  the  bills  from  Simla  to  SlaJkot 
by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Beas,  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab, 
chiefly  to  decide  the  two  alll^  questions  of  tea  cultivatloo  aud 
trade  routes  to  Kashgar  and  Tibet.  The  climbing  up  to  the 
Rotung  Pass  (13,000  ft.)  which  separates  the  Beas  valley  ft«m 
that  of  the  Chenab,  and  the  crossing  of  the  frail  twig  bridge 
across  the  Chundra  torrent,  prostrated  him  by  the  time  he  had 
descended  into  the  smiling  English-like  Kangra  valley.  Thence 
he  wrote  hb  last  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  still  full  of  hope  and 
not  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  Sittana  expcdi lion.  At  the  l«rely 
hill  station  of  Dharmsala,  "  the  pbce  of  piety,"  he  died  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  heart  on  the  20th  of  November  1863. 

For  bh  whole  career  see  Letters  and  J&umats  ofJoiket,  Eigklk 
Bart  ofEtgtM,  edited  by  Walrond,  but  corrected  by  hn  brother-in- 
law,  Dean  Stanley;  for  the  China  missions  see  NarraHte  «/  tkt 
Earl  tf  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan^  by  LaurenceOliphant, 
hb  private  secretary;  for  the  brief  Indmn  admtnbtretion  sec 
the  Friend  of  Indie  for  I86^-z863. 

VicrCK  Alexandek  Bkuce,  9th  eari  of  Elgin  (1849-  ), 
Britbh  statesman,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  May  1849,  the  son 
of  the  8th  eari,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  In  1863  he  succeeded  as  9th  eari  of  Elgin  and  13th  of 
Kincardine.  A  Liberal  in  politics,  he  became  first  commissioner 
of  works  (1886),  and  subsequently  viceroy  of  India  (i894>i899). 
His  administration  in  India  was  chiefly  notabIe*for  the  frontier 
risings  of  1897-1898.  The  Afridb  broke  out  into  a  fanatical 
revolt  and  through  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
were  alh>wed  to  seize  the  Khyber  Pass,  necessitating  the  Tirah 
Expedition.  After  his  return  to  England  he  wss  nominated 
chairman  of  the  ro3raI  commission  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
the  South  African  War;  and  on  the  formation  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman*s  ministry  in  December  1905,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
In  this  capacity,  though  he  showed  many  statesmanlike  qualities, 
he  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  brilliant  under-secretary 
in  the  Commons,  Mr  Winston  Churchill,  whose  speeches  on 
colonial  affairs  were  as  aggressive  as  Lord  Elgin's  were  cautious; 
and  when  in  April  1908,  Mr  Asquith  became  prime  minister. 
Lord  Elgin  retired  from  the  cabinet. 
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BLanSBnS,  or  MotAY  (GmBc  "aaMmg  tbe  sea-bocid 
HMD  ")i  a  northern  county  of  Scotland,  boonded  N.  by  the  Moray 
Fbth,  £.  and  S.E.  by  Banffshin,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Invenwa  and 
W.  hf  Nairnshire^  It  comprises  only  the  ctetem  portion  of 
the  aadent  i^rovinoe  of  Moray,  'which  otended  fiom  the  Spey 
to  the  Beauiy  and  from  the  Grampians  to  the  sea,  embradag 
nsaRanf  about  j9oosq.m.  Ibe  area  of  the  eountyb  305,1 19 
acres,  or  477  sq.  m. 

.dgfaiahire  is  naturally  divided  teto  two  aectiOBt,  the  level 
mod  fertile  coast  and  its  hinterland—''  the  Laigh  o'  Moray," 
a  tract  50  m.  long  by  from  5  to  r  2  m.  broad-*and  the  hffly  country 
hi  the  south.  There  are,  hoivever,  no  hi^  ttoantains.  Cam 
Ruigh  (1784  ft),  Laitg  HiU  (1783)  and  Cam  Kitty  <i7  x  x)  are  the 
chief  eminences  in  the  soutlKentral  district  until  the  ridge 
«f  theCnndale  Hills  is  reached  on  the  Banibhfau  bolder,  where 
tbe  Ugbest  point  it  1319  ft.  above  the  im.  He  two  most  tm- 
poctam  livefS)  the  Spey  (9.9.)  and  the  Fbldhoni,  bdth  have  their 
soocoes  fai  Invemess-sUre.  About  50-  Bt.  «l  the  course  of  the 
Spey  ate  in  Etginshve,  to  whichlt  nay  be  roughly  said  to  serve 
as  the  boundary  Uno  on  the  souih-east  and  east.  The  Findhom 
rises  in  the  MonadKadh  Mountaina  which  form  tbe  Watershed 
lor  aeveni  miles  between  it  and  the  Spey.  Of  iu  total  course  of 
*caily  70  nk  only  the  last  1 2  are  in  the  county,  where  it  separates 
the  woods  of  Aliyra  from  the  Forest  of  Damaway,  before  entering 
the  Moray  Firth  in  a  bay  on  the  norf  b-eastem  shore  to  wMch  it 
^  given  it^name.  During  tbe  first  7  n.  of  its  flow  in  Elginshire 
the  stream  passes  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotiand. 
It  is  liable  to  sudden  risingpi^  and  in  the  mesaorable  Moray 
floods  of  August  1839  wrdught  the  greatest  havoc.  Of  other 
tiven  the  Looie  rises  in  the  small  lakes  on  the  flanks  of  Cam 
Kitty  and  parsnes  a  very  winding  course  of  54  m.  tiU  it  readies 
the  Moray  Firth;  Baflintomb  Bum,  Rothes  Bum  and  Tukhan 


Bn-  are  Idt-band  aflluenu  of  the  Spey;-  the  Dorbock  isid 
Bivie,  unitfag  their  forces  near  Donphail  House,  Join'  the  FiBd* 
hom  at  Kelugsa;  tatd  Mudde  Water,  a  left-hand  tributary  of 
the  Fuidhom,  oonm  from  NainsUreb  The  S^  and  Findhom 
are  fanMNis  for  ealnKm,  but  some  of  the  smalier  streams,  too^ 
afford  9ood  sport  The  lochs  are  few  and  ttninqMrtnat,  among-  - 
them  bdttg  Loch  Spynie^  a|  m.  N.,'8nd.  Locb^ia-Bo,  4  ol  S.£. 
of  Elgin;  Locbof  Bkita,  si  m*  S.  of  Fonca;  Loch  Roaiach,-3  bk 
&  of  Baffoid;  Locb  Dalbs,  about  4  ni.  &W.  of  OaHas,  and 
l>>cfaindorbitt theS.W.,  6m. N J>f.W.  of  Giantown.  Loch  Spynie 
was  once  a  lake  ezte&ding  from  tbe  FiftU  to  witUn  s^  m.  of 
Elgin  and  eofttingan  area  of  over  sooo  acres.  Its  shores  were 
tbe  haunt  of  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  its  waten  were  ftill 
of  salmon,  seartiout  and  pike.  But  early  in  the  X9tb  century 
it  was  reserved,  to  reclaim  the  land,  and  the<  dra&iage  woria 
theft  undertaken  reduced  the  beautiful  loch  to  a  swamp  of  some 
lao  acres. 

Lochindorb  is  now  tlie  largest  lake,  bong  9  m.  in  length  and 
lolly  i  m.  wide.  Inthe  upper  end,  on  an  island  believed  to  be 
art^dal,  stand  the  rums  of  Locfaindorb  Castle,  in  tbex4th  omtwy 
the  stronghold  of  the  Wdf  of  Badenocb^  and  afterwards  sacoeaB* 
hrely  the  pveperty  of  the  earl  ol  Morayv  the  Campbells  of  CaWdor 
andtheeariofSeaiield.  Sir  Tlmmss  Hick  Lander  saw  at  Caardor 
Castk  a  massive  iron  gate  which,  acoording  to  tradition,'  Sir 
Donald  Campbell  of  Cawdor  caniedon*his  badkirom  Locliindorii 
to  Cawdor,  a  distaiice  of  15  m* .  fai  the  southern  half  of  the 
county,  anwrngit  the  luUs^  are  several  glens,  amo^  tfasni  tha 
Glen  of  RothM,  Glen  Lossie,  Glen  GheaHaidh,  Gien  Tulchan 
and  Glen  Beag.  Strathspey,  though  more  of  a  vafloy  than,  a 
gkn,  is  rewarkahte  for  its  iottnt  and  behuty. 

^Keofoty.-^TIds  coiinty  may  be  divided  gedlogically  into  t^lio 
MttMMt  the  billy  regfen  eothe  aouth  bdi^compaBcd  of  the  aystalllne 
schisu  of  the  Centml  Hiffblande  and  the  fertile  plain  oi.  Moray 
being  made  up  of  Old  Red  Sand&tone  and  Triafisic  strata.  In  the 
Cromdale  HIlu  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  the  metamorphid 
eericie  comprises  echistoee  quartcite,  qQaitSHKhiitsu  micaceoua 
flagKooes  and  mica-eduses,  which  am  granuiitic  and  holocry8talUne« 
tbe  dark  laminae  in  spme  casea  containing  heavy  residue^  auch  as 
ibnenite  and  zircon.  The  greater  portion  of  the  mcumorphic  area 
west  of  the  Spey  consists  01  eranuhtlc  quartz-biotite-granulites  and 
bands  of  muicovite-biotite-scnist  belonging  to  the  Moine  aeries  of  the 
iGeolegical  Survey  (sceScoriAKps  C«i<o|yX  ^  toocrtaia 


are  permeated  by  mnStic  material  in  the  form  of  thin  «f  rings,  knots 
and  yams.  Excellent  sections  of  thcw  rocks  are  exposed  in  the 
Fiadbonv  the  Davk  and  the  tribuuries  of  the  Spey.  Near  Gran- 
town  there  is  a  poup  kically  developed,  comprising  crysuUme 
limestone  witl)  tremolitc,  kyamte  gneiss,  muscovite-biotite-schist 
and  quan^te,  tbe  aae  and  relations  of  which  are  still  uncertain. 
The  general  strike  of  the  crystalline  schists,  save  where  there  are 
bxal  deflectiooa.  ia  H>rth«cast  aad  aooth-wiat,  and  the  geikeral  dip 
IS  to  the  south-east.  Between  Lochindorb  and  Craatowa  there  is  a 
mass  of  granite  belooging  to  the  later  intrusions  of  the  Ukhlands 
represented  by  the  Canligorm  granite.  Within  the  county  tbereare 
repreaeauthes  of  the  ouddle  and  upper  divisions  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  resting  aaconformably  on  the  crysUlUae  schists.  Tbe 
sttau  of  the  middln  or  Orcadian  aeries  constat  of  conglonierateiw 
sandstones,  shales  and  cta^s.  with  limestone  noduks  containing  fish 
remains.  This  sequence  is  well  displayed  In  the  banks  of  the  Bpey 
north  of  Boat  of  Bridee  and  in  the  Tynet  Bum  east  of  Fochabers, 
the  latter  being  one  oi  the  well-known  localities  for  ichtbyolites  in 
tbe  middle  or  Orcadian  divisnn.  In  tbe  Tynet  and  Gollachie  Bum 
sections,  tbe  fish  bed  is  overiaid  by  conglomerates  and  red  pebbly 
sandstones,  passing  upwards  into  a  thin  zone  of  andesite  lavas, 
Indicating  contempotaneous  volcanic  action.  Vest  of  the  Tynet 
Bum  and  Sf)ey  sections  there  is  no  trace  of  the  memben  <M  tbe 
Orcadian  division  till  we  reach  the  Muckle  Bum  and  Lcthen  Bar  in 
Nairnshire,  save  the  coarse  conglomerate  fUUng  the  ancient  hollow 
of  tbe  valley  of  Rothes  which  may  belong  to  the  middle  series.  In 
that  direction  they  are  overbppedTby  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
which  ia  the  river  Loesie,  in  the  Lochty  Bum  and  the  Pindhora 
rest  directly  00  the  meumon^ic  recks.  Even  to  the  south  of  thd 
main  bounoary  of  the  upper  olvisioo  there  are  small  outliers  of  that 
series  resting  on  the  crystalline  schists.  '  Hence  there  must  be  a  dis^ 
CMdanoe  between  the  Middle  and  Up^  OM  Red  Sandstone  in  this 
county.  The  stmta  of  the  u^ier  division  consist  of  red.  grey  and 
yeUow  falsa-bedded  sandstones  with  conglomeratic  baods^  which  are 
well  seen  in  the  Findhoro  between  Sluie  and  Cothall,  where  they  are 
associated  with  a  bed  of  comstone,  all  dipping  to  the  N.N.W.  at 
gemie  angles.  South  of  Elgni  they  are  exposed  in  the  Lossie  and  at 
Scaat  Craig,  while  to  the  north  of  that  town  they  extend  along  the 
ridge  from  BishopmiH  to  Alvea.  By  meaaa  of  the  fish  remains, 
which  occur  at  Soiat  Cmig.  in  the  Bishopmill  quarries,  at  Alves,  in 
the  Findhom  cliffs  and  in  the  Whitemyre  quarry  on  th^  Mucxle 
Born,  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  In' this- county  is  arranged  In 
two  ^ups,  the  Alves  and  Rosebrae.  In  t  h4  area  lying  to  the  north 
of  tbe  UpperOld  Red  Sandstone  ridge  at  Bishopmiirand  Quarry* 
wood,  the.  rtrata  of  Triasuc  age  occur,  where  they  consist  of  paJe 

Ety  and  yellow  sandstones  and  a  Dccullar  cherty  and  calcareous 
ltd.  known  as  the  cherty  rock  of  l^totfictd.  The  sandstones  are 
visible  in  quarries  on  the  north  slope  of  Quarry  Wood,  at  Findrassie. 
at  Spynie  and  alongthe  ridge  aad  sea-shore  between  Buighead 


and  Lossiemouth.  They  are  invested  with  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  reries  of  reptilian  remains  obtained  from, 
them,  comprising  Stagonokpis,  a  crocodile  allied  to  the  modem' 
caiman  in  fbrm;  TeUrpetcn  and  Nyp€r»dap«don,  species  of  lizards; 
IHcynodmUa  iGcrdoiM  and  dikia)  and  a  homed  reptile^  J^gimta, 
wtirtMlis  (see  Scotland:  Ceoha^.    The  palaeontological  evidence 

Kints  to  the  conclusion  that  these  reptilifcrous  sandstones  must 
long  in  part  to  the  Trias,  indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  lower 
portion  may  be  of  Permian  age.  In  the  Cutties  Hillock  quarry  west 
of  Elgin  these  reptiliferoos  beds  rest  dinectly  on  the  sandstonea 
contauiing  Holofityckius  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  90  that 
the  apparent  coniormabiltt)r  must  be  entirely  deceptive.  Within 
the  area  occupied  by  the  Trias  west  of  Stotfield.  flagstones  appear* 
charged  with  fish  scales  of  Upper  Okl  Red  age,  where  they  form  a 
tow  ndge  protruding  through  the  younger  stram.  >  Both  the  Upper 
Old  Red  and  TfiasMc  sandstones  have  been  largely  9uarried  tor. 
building  purp(»es.  On  tbe  shore  at  Loosiembuth  there  is  a  p^tch  of 
greenisn  whim  sandstones  yielding  fossils  charaaeristic  of  tl^e  Lower 
OoBte< 

The  gladal  deposits  dktributed  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Mony 
and  in  the  uplarid  valleys  are  of  inrerest.  The  tow  grounds  wem 
crossed  by  the  ice  diesoending  the  Moray  Firth  in  an  easterly  and 
south-easteriy  direction,  which  carried  bouldera  of  granite  from 
Strath  Nairn  and  augen  gneiss  frem  Easter  Roes.  In  the  Elgin 
district,  bonklen  belonging  to  the  horizons  of  the  Lower  and  Middld 
Liaa.  the  Oxford  Ckry  and  the  Upper  Chalk  are  found  both  in  the 
glaoal  depodts  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tbe  largest  trans- 
ported mass  occura  at  Unksfiekl,  where  a  successton  of  umestones 
and  shales  reits  on  boulder  day  and  iscovered  by  it,  which  from  the' 
fossils  may  be  of  Rhaetic  or  Lower  Uas  age. 

CifSMls  and  AgrieMUurej^Tht  dimftte  of  the  coast  Is  equable 
and  mild,  even  exotic  fruiu  ripening  readily  ia  the  open.  The 
uplands  are  colder  aal'  damp.  Tbe  average  temperature  in 
laauary  is  3^  F.and  in  July  5^5%  while  ft>r  the  year  tbo  sftsatt 
1347"  F.  The  xalnftU  for  the  year  averages  a6  in.  Coniiditfng 
its  latitude  aad  the  extent  of  iu  arable  land  tbe  standard  of 
forming  in  El^nsbire  is  high.  The  rich  sofl  oC  the  loida&ds 
is  wftlladapCdd  foe  wheat,  bari^  aad  oattu    Tbeaacateool^fisKMl 
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to  the  glens  and  ttiatht  under  btxley  approiiiDatttt  that  under 
oats.  In  the  uplands,  oats  is  the  principal]  cereal.  The  breeding 
of  Uvo^tock  is  profiuble,  and  some  of  the  finest  spcdmeiis  of 
shortborned  and  polled  cattle  and  of  crosses  between  the  two 
axe  bred.  On  the  larger  farms  in  the  Laigh  Leicester  sheep  are 
Jtept  all  the  year  round,  but  in  the  uplands  the  Blackfaced  take 
their  place.    Large  numben  of  horses  and  pi^i  are  also  raised. 

Other  IndusiHes.'-VnuAy  is  the  cM^f  product,  and  the 
numerous  distilleries  are  usually  busy.  There  are  woollen  mills 
at  Elgin  and  elsewhere  and  chemical  works  at  Forres  and  Burg^ 
head.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  coal  what  little  mineral  weahh 
there  is  (iron  and  lead)  cannot  be  remuneratively  worked.  T)ie 
sandstone  quarries,  yielding  a  building-stone  of  superior  quality, 
are  practically  inexhaustible.  The  plantations  mainly  consist 
of  larch  and  fir  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  oak.  Mudi  timber 
was  once  floated  down  the  Spey  and  other  rivers,  bnt,  since  the 
increased  facilities  of  carriage  afforded  by  the  railways,  trees 
have  been  felled  on  a  wider  sotle.  Boat-building  is  carried  on  at 
Burghead,  Lossiemouth  and  Kingston'  lo  called  from  the  fact 
that  a  firm  from  Kingston^n-Hull  laid  down  a  yard  there  in 
1784— ^hfle  at  Garmouth  the  fishing  fleet  lies  up  during  the 
winter  and  is  also  repaired  there.  The  Firth  fidieries  are  of 
considerable  value.  The  boats  go  out  from  FiDdhom,  Buij^iead, 
Hopemaa  and  Lossiemouth,  which  are  all  furnished  with  saK 
harbours.  Findbom  has  been  twice  vaited  by  calamities. 
The  first  village  was  overwhelmed  by  the  drifting  sands  of  Culbin, 
and  the  second  was  buried  beneath  the  waves  in  1 701,  Kingston 
harbour  is  tidal,  exposed,  and  liable  to  interruption  from  a  shifting 
bar.  The  deep  sea  fisheries  comprise  haddock,  cod,  lliig  and 
herring,  and  the  Spcy,  Findhom  anid  JUiasie  yield  large  quantities 
of  salmon. 

The  Great  North  of  Scotknd  ndlway  enten  the  shire  in  tb« 
S.E.  from  Cralgellachie,  whence  a  branch  runs  up  the  Spey  to 
Boat  of  Garten  in  Inverness-shire,  and  in  the  N.E.  from  Port 
Gordon,  running  in  both  cases  to  Elgin,  from  which  a  branch  line 
extends  to  Lossiemouth.  The  Highhmd  railway  traverses  the 
western  limits  of  the  shire  running  almost  due  north  to  Forres, 
whence  it  turns  westward  to  Nairn  and  eastward  to  Elgin. 
From  the  county  town  it  runs  to  Aberdeen  via  Orbliiton  and 
Keith,  with  a  branch  to  Fochabers  from  Orbbston. 

Populalkm  and  Government, — ^The  population  was  43,47  r 
in  1891  and  44*800  in  tgox,  when  1865  persons  spoke  both 
Gaelic  and  English,  and  3  spoke  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns 
are  Elgin  (pop.  in  xgoi,  8460),  Forres  (43x3)  and  Lossiemouth 
(3904),  to  whidi  may  be  added  Rothes  (i6ai),  Grantown  (1568) 
and  Burghead  (xs3i).  In  conjunction  with  Nairnshire  the 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament  Elgin  and  Forres 
are  royal  burghs;  the  municipal  and  police  bur|^  include 
Burgh^,  Elgin,  Forres,  Grantown,  Lossiemouth,  and  Kothes. 
Elginshire  is  included  in  one  sheriffdom  with  Inverness  and 
Nairn,  aiul  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at  Elgin*  The 
county  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction,  several  of  the  schoob 
earning  grants  for  higher  education.  There  are  academies  at 
Elgin  and  Fochabers  and  science  arul  art  and  tcchm'cal  schools 
at  Elgin  and  Grantown.  The  bulk  of  the  "  residue  "  grant  is 
spent  in  snb»dizing  the  agricultural  department  of  Aberdeen 
Univenity  and  the  science  schools  and  art  and  technical  classes 
ID  the  county. 

irutory.— Moray,  in  the  wider  sense,  was  fint  peopled  by 
Plcts  of  the  Gaelic  branch  of  Celts,  of  whom  rdics  are  found  in 
the  stone  cirde  at  Viewfield  and  at  many  places  in  Nairnshire. 
Christianity,  Introduced  under  the  auspices  of  Columba  (from 
whole  time  the  site  of  Burghead  chordi  has  probably  been  so 
occupied),  flourished  for  a  period  until  the  Columbaa  church 
was  expelled  in  717  by  King  Nectan.  Theitafter  the  district 
was  given  over  to  ioteroedne  strife  beCweev  the  ■orthem  and 
•outhera  Picu,  which  was  ended  by  the  crushing  victory  of 
Kenneth  MacAlptne  in  831,  as  one  result  of  which  the  Idngdonl 
of  PicUvia  was  supeneded  by  the  prindpsBty  of  Moravia. 
Still,  settled  order  had  not  yet  been  secured,  for  the  Norsemen 
raided  .the  country  first  under  Thorstein  and  then  under  two 
Sigwds.    It  was  in  the  time  of  the  second  Sguid  thai  the  FJrth. 


was  fixed  aatho  northern  boiiadary  of  Mor«y.  'JUt'lpfteofaidi 

interruptions  as  the  battle  of  Torf  ness  (Burghead)  on  the  i4ih 
of  August  2040,  in  which  Thorfinn,  earl  of  Okaey  and  Shednfld, 
overthrew  a  strong  force  of  Scots  under  King  DiiBaui,  the  coa- 
soUdation  of  the  kingdom  was  being  giadually  accomplishod. 
After  Macbeth  ascended  the  throne  the  Scandinavians  bcU 
their  hands.  Though  Macbeth  and  his  fainiont  ■  VKctnoit 
"  daft "  Lulach,  were  the  only  kings  whom  Moray  gave  to  Scot- 
land, the  provioce  never  lacked  for  ahle^  if  headstrong,  aiea, 
and  it  ooniinued  to  enjoy  hone  rule  under  its  own,niamaer,  or 
great  steward  (the  equivalent  of  eoH,  the  iitle  that  replaced  it), 
until  the  dawn  of  the  tath  century,  when  as  an  entity  it  ceased 
to  exist.  With  a  view  to  breaking  up  the  power  of  the  mannacD 
David  I.  and  his  successors  coloidKd  the  seaboard  with  iettlOBS 
from  other  parts  of.the  kingdom.  Nevcrthekii,  fmn  time  it 
time  the  clansmtn  and  their  chkfs  descended  from  tfasir  faj*» 
nesses  and  plundered  th«  Laigh,  keeping  the  peopln  for 
tions  in  a  sUte  of  panic.  Meanwhile^  the  Chutch  had 
a  civilising  force.  In  X107  Alexander  had  founded  the  see  of 
Moray  and  the  chimches  of  Bimiek-  Kianeddar  and  Spjynie 
were  in  turn  the  cathedral  of  the  etcly  bishops*  tmtU  in  i«S4 
under  the  episcopate  of  Andrewof  Moiay<de  Moravia), the  church 
of  the  Hcly  Trinity  in  £||{in  was  chosen  fo^  the  cathedrsL 
Another  factor  that  drew  men  together  was  the  struggle  for 
independence.  In  his  o£fort  to  stamp  out  Scottidi  natiaattBty 
Edward  I.  came  as  far  north  as  Elgin,  whifcre  he  staytd  for  four 
days  in  July  xsq6,  and  whence  he  issued  his  writ  lor  the  pariia* 
ment  at  Berwidb  Wallace,  howeveir,  had  no  doughtier  supporter 
than  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  and  Bnioe  neogaicad  the 
assistance  he  had  reocived  from  the  men  of  the  north  by  cncting 
Moray  into  an  earidom.on  the  morrow  of  Baanoekhtm  and 
bestowtPg  tt  upon  Thomas  Randolph  (set  MensY,  UnnuB 
Raitdoiph,  CAXL  op).  Hencefocwaid  the  hktoiy  of  the  county 
rtiolved  itsdl  in  thfr  main  into  mutem  affecting  the  powtr  of 
the(3iurdiandtheaaA>itionaof  theMoraydynastiea.  HeChnreh 
accepted  the  Rdomtation  poafiefttily  if  not  with  gratitude. 
But  there  was  strife  between  (^ovenantcia  and  the  adhetvats 
of  Episcopacy  until,  prelacy' itadf  being  idwlished  in  x68^  the 
biahopric  of  Momy  csone  to  an  end  alter  an  ciistenee  of  $8t 
years.  -(For  the  subsequent-  history  of' the  eatldoRi,  vhidi 
wu  successively  hdd  by  the  Randolphs,  the  J>uiiban,  (he 
Dou^ases,  the  royal  Stewarts  and  an  illegitimate  branch  of 
the  Stewarts,  >see  MtiUMY  or  MORAY^xasxA  or.)  Other  cele« 
biated  Moray  families  who  pkyed  a  more  or  km  itxcnuoui 
part  in  local  politics  were  the  Gordons,  the  (iranUaiid  the  Dulit; 
son,  national  affairs  occasianally  evoked  intcsest  in  Moray* 
In  the  dvil  war  Montrose  nvaged  the  villages  which  stood 
for  the  Covenanten,  but  most  of  the  great  lahrda  shifted  in  their 
allegiance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  quite  indifferent 
to  the  dedining  f ortunm  of  the  Stewarts.  Charles  IL  landed 
at  (jarmouth  on  the  3RI  of  July  1650  on  his  return  from  bis  first 
eadle  in  HoUand,  but  hurried  southwanla  to  try  the  yoke  of 
Presbytery.  The  fi^t  at  domdale  (Majr  day,  x6oo)  shattered 
the  Jacobite  cause,  for  the  effixrts  in  1715  and  174s  ^a«  too 
spasmodic  and  half-hearted  to  alkM  ^e  loyalty  of  the  district 
to  Hanoverian  rule.  A  few  weeks  before  CnUoden  Prince  Charles 
Edward  stayed  in  Elpn  for  eome  days,  and  a  month  afterwacdi 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  paamd  through  the  t0wn  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  and  admlaistered  the  €»«#  ds  grdes  to  the  YomBg  Pretender 
on  Drummosde  Moor. 

Twice  Elfetinshire  has  been  the  scene  of  catastrophea  without 
parallel  in  Scotknd.  In  r694  the  basony  of  Culbln-4  fine 
estate,  with  a  rent  n^  in  nkoney  a|id  kind  of  jC6ooo  a  year,  belong- 
tng  to  the  Rimuurds,  comprising  3600  acres  of  land,  so  fertile 
that  it  was  called  the  Granary  of  Moray,  a  handsome  mansion, 
a  church  and  several  bouses^was  buried  under  a  mass  of  sand 
in  a  storm  of  extraordinary  severity.  The  mndy  waste  measures 
$  m.  in  length  and  a  in  breadth,  andthe  sand,  exceedingly  line 
and  light,  is  constantly  ahiftingand,  at  rare  intervals,  exposing 
traces  of  the  vanished  demesne.  This  wHdemem  of  dome-^aped 
dunes  divided  by  a  lofu'er  ridge  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Forrci. 
The  other  calamity,  was  the  Momy.flooda  of  the  and  and  ^rd  el 
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A\tgagt  T829.    The  FiiuShon  rose  50  ft.  above  the  Ofdibary  level; 

inundatiBg  an  ares  (tf  30  sq.  m.;  the  Dhrie  rose  40  ft.,  and  the 

Loasie  flooded  all  the  low  ground  around  Elgin,    llie  floods  tore 

down  bridges  and  buQdings,  and  obliterated  iarms  and  home- 

ateads* ... 

AuTBbB]TXEs.-^LachIan  Shaw,  Hisicry  of  tkt  Ptpomm*  of  Jiotmf 
(Goidoo's  edidon,  Glasgow,  i8g3)r  A  Suney  of  tko  Pftfohcf  of 
Moray  (Elgb.  1708);  W.  Rhind,  SkokJits  of  tko  PaU  and  Pnsnt 


Stau'ef  Moray  (Edinhuivh,  1839);  £.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  Documents 
rdatinz  to  tko  Pfooinu  of. Moray  (Edinbuiiih,  1895);  C.  A.  Gordon. 
History  of  Iho  Uoasaq  Cordam  (Abefldeed,  11190);  C.  Rampinl, 


irroueatnts  0/  ^lastfiw  Arthaeocotuai  SoeX  (189 
jjauder.  TTio  Wolf  ofBadonoek  (G&sgow.  1W6):  An  AccomU  tf  the 
Croat  Floods  qfAupist  i8m  m  tko  Prooisuo  of  Moray  asid  A^otnuu 
Pistricts  {fiitf^,  1875). 

XLGOl^  alM  known  as  Masawa,  an  extinct  volcano  in  British 
East  Africa,  tut  by  i""  N.  and  34I'  £.,  forming  a  vast  Isolalod 
masa  over  40  m.  in  diameter.  The  outer  slopet  axe  in  great 
measure  predpitoua  on  the  north,  west  and  south/  but  f  aU  more 
gradually  to  the  east.  The  southern  cUfis  axe  lemaritalrfe  .for 
extensive  caves,  which  have  the  appearance  of.  water-morn  oaves 
on  a  coau  line  and  have  lor  ages  served  as  habitatioaa  /or  the 
natives.  •  The  higher  parts  slope  gradu^y  upwards  to  the  not 
of  an  old  crater,  lying  somewhat  north  of  the  centre  of  the  maas^ 
a]idiiBeafQriDCfam^ftnB.iDdiaaetcr.  Tbte  h|gb««  point  of  the 
riA  tt  about  i4fioo  it.  above  the  sea.  Steep  spurs  scpaiiftdd 
by  narrow  ravines  run  out  from  the  mountain,  affoidsng  the 
moat  picturesque  scenery.  The  ravines  are  travened  by  a  great 
number  of  streams,  which  flow  north-west  and  west  ti»  the  Nik 
Cthrough  Lalte  Choga),  south  and  south-east  to  Victoria  Nyanaa, 
and  Bor^h-east  to  Uke  Rudolf  by  the  Turkwell,  the  head-stnam 
of  which  rises  within  the  crater,  breaking  through  a  dc^  cleft 
in  iu  rim.  To  the  north-west  of  tlie  mountain  a  gias^  plain, 
swampy  in  the  rains,  faUa  towards  the  chain  of  lakes  end^  in 
Choga}  towards  the  oorth^east  the  country  botemes  more 
acid,  while  towards  thesouth  it  iaweU  wooded.  The  o«tcr  slopes 
are  dothed  in  their  UK)er  regions,  with  dense  forest  formed  in 
part  of  bamboos,  espodally  towards  the  south  and  west,  in  which 
directionatherainfalliagreater  than  elsewhere.  The  lower  slopes 
are  eaceptionally  fertile  on  the  west,  and  produce  bsnenas  in 
abundsM.  On.  the  north-west  and  nofth  the  legfon  between 
6000  and  7000  ft.  possesses  a  delightful  dfanata,  aad  is  well 
watered  by  streams  of  ioe-cold  watcf.  The  district  of  Save  on 
the  DOith  is  a  haUing-place  for  Arab  and  Swahili  caravans  going 
north.  Ob  the  west  the  slopea  are  densely  inhabited  by  smatt 
Banttt*Negn>  tribes,  who  style  their  country  Masawa  (whence 
the  alteiaatlve  name  for  the  monntain);  but  on  the  south  and 
north  (here  are  tribes  which  aeemakte  to  the  Oallas.  Qf  these, 
Ibe  best  known  are  the  B-geoyi,  from  whom  the  name  ^goB  has 
been  derived.  They  foiBiarljr  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  csvea, 
but  ouny  ofi  them  have  descended  to  viUagea  at  the  foot  of  the 
mouikSain.  £]foa  waa  first  viaited  in  1883  by  Josepir  Thomses^ 
who  boMght  le  lighfa  the.cave^lweUings  on  the  sonthem  face. 
It  waa  crossed  from  north  to  south,  and  its  crster  reKhed,  ia 
1899  by  F.  J.  Jackson  ^and  Ernest  Gedge,  while  the  first  Journey 
round  it  waa  asade  fay  CW.Hobley  in  1896.  (S.  Hb.) 

BU  (Hebrew  for  *'high"?  x  Sam.  chaps.  L*W.),  a.mcmber 
of  tkaandent  priesthood  foilndedin  Qgypt  (r  Stm^  ii^  97),.priest 
of  the  tenipk  of  SUIoh,  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark,  and  also 
"judge"  over  IsraeL  This  waa  an  unusual  combinatlDo  of 
offces,  wbcB  it  ia  considered  that  in  the  histoiy'  pscserred 
to  us  he  cppcsra  in  the  weakness  of  extreme  old  agif,  unable 
to  control  the  petulance  and  rapacity  of  his  tons,  Hephni  and 
Phinehas,  who  disgraced  the  sanctuary  and  dlsgisted  the 
people.  While  the  central  nuthority  was  thqs  weakened,  the 
Pfailistinas  advanced  against  Israel,  and  gained  a  ooraplete 
victory  ht  the  great  battle  of  Ebene^r,  where  tike  ark  was  taken, 
and  Hophni  and  Phinehas  dain.  On  hea^g  the  news  £tt  fell 
from  his  seat  and  died.  '  In  a  passage  not  unlike  the  account  of 
the  birth  ef  Beajanriii  (Gen.  xxser,  x6  sqq.),  ttli  added  that  the 
wife  of  Phioefaas,overwhe1med  at  the  less  of  the  ark  and  of  her 
irasband,  died  in  child-birth,  naming  the  babe  lobsbod  (1  Sam. 


iv.  t9  sqq^.    Thb  name,  wUdi  popular  etymology 

by  the  words  "  the  glory  Is  removed  (or,  stronger, '  banished  ') 

from  Israel "  (cf.  Hos.  z.  5),  should  perhaps  be  altered  from' 

I-kdbdd  (ss  though  "  not  glory")  to  JOchebed  (Ydkebed,  a  slight 

change  in  the  original),  the  name  which  tradition  also  gave  to 

the  mother  of  Moses  (^.v.).    After  these  events  the  sanctuary  of 

ShUoh  appean  to  have  been  destroyed  (cf.  Jer.  vii.  x»,  zxvi. 

6,  9),  and  the  descendants  of  Eli  with  the  whole  of  their  dan  or 

"  father's  bouse  "  subsequently  appear  as  settled  at  Nob  (i  Sam. 

x£.  r,  xxli.  It  sqq.,  cp.  siv.  '3},  .perhaps  in  the  immediate 

neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  32).    In  the  massacre  Of  the 

clan  by  Saul^  and  the  subsequent  substitution  of  the  survivor 

Abiatlttr  by  Zadok  (t  Kings  ii.  17,  35),  bter  writers  saw  the 

fulfilment  of  the  prophedes  of  jnd^neot  which  was  said  to  have 

been  uttered  In  the  days  of  £U  against  his  corrupt  house  (i  Sam, 

ii.  37  sqq.,  iii.  XX  sqq.).^ 

See  further.  Samosl,  Books  or;  and  on  EE  as  a  descendant  of  a 
Uevitedan  (1  Sam.  Ii  17  aq.),  see  Lavrras  (i  3).  W.ltS;  S.A.C.) 

BUAS,  of  O)rtona  (c.  xt8o-xx$3),  dSsdple  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisi,  was  bom  near  Assis,  about  x  180,  of  the  working  dass, 
but  became  schoolmaster  at  Assisi  and  then  notary  at  Bologna. 
In  r2i7  he  was  the  head  of  the  Franciscan  mission  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  x  3x9  St  Francis  made  him  first  provincial  mintsier 
of  Syria.  When  St  Frands  was  recalled  from  the  East  in  laao 
he  brought  EUas  with  him.  Elias  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Franciscan  order  (see  FaANOsCAKs);  Frands 
made  him  his  vicar  general  in  X22x;  and  he  waa  the  practical 
acting  superior  of  the  order  tilt  Frands*  death  in  1226,  and  the 
real  superior  riO  the  general  chapter  of  X227.  This  chapter  did 
not  elect  him  minister  general,  but  that  of  X232  did;  at  the 
chapter  of  1239  be  was  deposed.  During  these  years  he  erectetd 
the  basilica  and  monastery  at  Assisi  whidi  were  entirdy  his 
creation— he  collected  the  funds  and  carried  the  work  through, 
being  hhnsclf  the  builder  and  even  the  architect.  Elias  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  ability,  the  friend  both  of  Gregory  DC 
and  of  his  opponent  Frederick  II.  After  his  deposition  Eliaa 
joined  the  party  of  the  emperor  and  so  incurred  excommunica- 
tion.  Frederick  sent  him  aS  ambassador  to  Constantinople. 
He  dressed  and  lived  aS  a  Franciscan  throughout  and  a  small 
number  of  friars  adhered  to  him;  for  these  he  built  a  church 
and  monastery  at  Cortona.  Unavailing  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  about  hb  fecondUation  with  the  order  and  the  Church, 
at  k^  on  hb  death-bed  he  made  his  submission  to  the  pope 
and  died  in  x  2 53,  having  received  the  Sacraments. 

The  best  account  of  Elias  is  that  be  Ed.  Lenipp.  Frire  £Jie  do 
C0H0M  (1901).  who  points  out  the  conflict  of  view,  as  to  the  relations 
between  EHas  and  Fnnds.  between  the  Spoadfan  puitaionis  and 
the  Firsilift,  by  Thomas  of  Cehuio;  Leropp  and  SMatier  accept 
the  hostile  picture  nven  by  the  Speadwn  porfoctionis.  But  ace 
further  Francis  op  AsstSi,  Saint.  ''^Note  on  Sources,**  and  esped- 
ally  the  artldes  by  Goets,  there  referred  to.  in  the  Hist.  ViertelJakrS' 
sfJirift,  There  is  a. good  artideoa  Elias.  but  written  before  the  new 
materials  had  been  produced,  in  Wetzer  und  Wdte,  Kirckenhxic^ 
(ed.i).  (E.C.B.) 

BUA8,  JOHll  (i774-i84r),  Welsh  Nonconformist  preacher  and 
reformer,  was  bom  on  the  snd  of  May  1774,  in  the  parish  of 
Aberercb,  Carnarvonshire.  In  his  youth  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence 'of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  revival  and  bepme  a  preacher 
at  nineteen.  Ih  X799  he  married  and  settled  at  Lbofechdl  in 
Anglesey,  giving  up  his  trade  as  a  weaver  to  become  a  small 
shopkeeper.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  increased,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  he  established  numerous 
Sunday  schools,  and  gave  and  secured  considerably  Welsh 
support  to  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Sodety.  On  Charles's  death  in  X814  he  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Cahonistic  Methodist  Church,  and  the  story  of  his 
life  is  simply  a  record  of  marvellously  successful  preaching  tours. 
He  died  on  the  8lh  of  June  1841 ;  ten  thousand  peop^  attended 
his  funeral. 


•  'OntheoldviewsichtkigtotheattoeeaBloeof  theprlest«,aeoord^ 
ing  to  which  the  hjgh'priesthood  was  diverted '  from  the  line  «f 
Eicazar  and  Phinehas  into  that  of  Ithamar,  see  Robertson  Smith, 
Old  TosL  in  Jtwisk  Churchy  and  ed.,  p.  266. 
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ELIAS  LEVITA--ELre  PB  BEAUMONT 


His  doquence  was  so  remvkable  that  he  was  known  as 
''  the  Welsh  Demosthenes."  His  strength  lay  in  his  intense 
conviction  of  an  intimate  connexion  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment and  in  his  power  of  dramatic  presentation.  As  an  ecclesi- 
astic be  was  not  so  successful;  he  helped  to  compile  his  church's. 
CoDfession  of  Faith  in  1823,  and  laid  great  stress  on  a  clause 
which  limited  the  scope  of  the  atonement  to  the  elect.  He 
was  a  stout  Tory  in  poHtics  and  had  many  friends  among 
the  Anglican  clergy;  he  opposed,  the  movement  for  Rom&n 
Catholic  emancipation.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  published 
in  Welsh. 

BUAS  LEVITA  (1469-1549)^  Jewish  grammarian,  was  bom 
at  Neustadt  on  the  Aisch,  a  place  in  Bavaria  lying  between 
Nuremberg  and  WUrzbuig.    He  preferred  to  call  himself  "Ashke- 
nazi/'  the  German,  and  bore  also  the  nickname  of  "  Bachur," 
the  youth  or  student,  which  latter  he  gave  as  title  to  his  Hebrew 
grammar.    Before  the  end  of  the  x 5th  century  he  went  to  Italy, 
which  thenceforth  remained  his  home.    He  lived  first  at  Padua, 
went  in  1509,  after  the  capture  of  this  town  by  the  army  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  to  Venice,  and  finally  in  15x3  to  Rome, 
where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  learned  general  of  the  Augustinian 
Order,  the  future  cardinal  Egidio  di  Viterbo,  whom  he  helped 
in  his  study  of  the  Kabbalah,  while  he  himself  was  inspired  by 
him  to  literaxy  work.    The  storming  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  the 
Consuble  de  Bourbon  in  1537  compelled  Elias  to  go  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  employed  as  corrector  in  the  printing-house  of 
Dam'el  Bomberg.    In  the  years  1541  and  X542  he  lived  at  Isny, 
in  Southern  Wtirttemberg,  where  he  published  several  of  his 
writings  in  the  printing-house  of  the  learned  pastor  Paul  Fagius. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Venice,  continuously  active 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  the  weakness  of  old  age.    His  monument 
In  the  graveyard  of  the  Jewish  community  at  Venice  boasts  of 
him  that  *'  he  illuminated  the  darkness  of  grammar  and  turned 
it  into  Ught."    The  importance  of  Levita  rests  both  in  his 
numerous  writings  and  in  his  peisonal  activity.    In  the  remark- 
able period  which  saw  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  and  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  to  its  language  an  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  was  Leviu  who  furthered  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  Christian 
circles  by  his  activity  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  writings.    To  his 
pupils  especially  belong  Sebastian  Minoter,  who  translated 
Levita's  grammatical  works  into  Latin,  also  George  dc  Selve, 
bishop  of  Lavaur,  the  French  ambassador  in  Venice  (1536), 
who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  Levita  an  invitation  from 
Francis  I.  to  come  to  Paris,  which  invitation,  however,  Levita  did 
not  accept.    Levita's  writings  on  Hebrew  grammar  (AacAur, 
a  text-book,  15x8;  Harkcbot  an  explanation,  *  alphabtrically 
arranged,  of  irregular  word-forms;  a  Table  of  Paradigms; 
Pirke  Elijahu,  a  description-^partly  metrical— of  phonetics,  and 
other  chapters  of  the  grammar,  x5»o;  Us  earliest  work,  a  Com- 
mentary ott  Moses  Kimbi's  Hebrew  Grammar,  1508)  were  by 
reason  of  their  methodical  expontion,  their  dear  articulation, 
their  avoidance  of  prolixity,  especially  suited  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.    Amongst  Levita's  other 
writings  is  the  first  dictionary  of  the  Targumim  {Mflurgeinan^ 
X541)  and  the  first  attempt  at  a  lexicon  in  which  much  of  the 
treasure  of  late  Hebrew  language  was  explained  {TUkbi,  explana- 
tion of  71 3  new  Hebrew  vocables,  as  a  supplement  to  the  diction- 
aries of  David  Kim^i  and  Nathan  b.  Vebiel,  X54a).    Scientifically 
most  valuable,  and  of  original  importance,  are  the  works  of  Levita 
on  the  Massora;  his  Concordance  to  the  Massora  {Seftr  Zikhronol 
completed  in  the  second  revision  1536),  of  which  hitherto  only  a 
small  part  has  been  published,  and  especially  his  most  celebrated 
book  Massordk  Hamasordk  (1538),  published-  with  EngUsh 
translation  by  Chr.  D.  Ginsburg,  London,  X867.    This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  contents  and 
history  of  the  Massora.    By  his  criticism  of  the  Massora,  and 
especially  by  proving  that  the  punctuation  of  the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  of  late  origin,  Levita  exercised  an  epoch-making 
influence.    Of  his  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  funning 
temmeniary  on  David  Kimbi's  Grammar  and  Dictionary  (in 
the  Bomberg  editions  XS45,  X546),  hb  German  translation  of 


the  Psahns  (1545)  and  the  Baba-Buck  (moxe  properiy  BtifitokMcki 
a  6ennan  recension  of  the  Italian  novel  Bistoria  di  BuoM 

d*  Anlona,  X508).  «,.  .    . 

or  the  literature  en  LenU  may  be  mendoned :  Y.  Levijpta  Lenta 
mid  sein4  Leistmnggn  ais  Cfommaliktr  (Bredau,  1888);  W.  Bacher, 
"  E.  Uvita's  wiawnschaftlkbe  Leistungeo  "  in  Z.  d.  D,  U,  G.  xliU. 
(X889).  p.  S06-27S.  .OV.  Ba.) 

BUB,  a  vilUge  and  watezing-place  of  Fifeshixe,  Scotland, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Pop.  687.  It  is  10  m.  due 
S.  of  St  Andrews,  but  so  m.  distant  by  the  North  British  railway, 
which  makes  a  great  bend  by  foUowing  the  coast.  Though  it 
retains  some  old  booses,  and  the  pariah  diureh  dates  from  X639, 
Elie  is,  as  a  whole,  quite  modem  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  in  the  county  on  account  of  its  fine  golf  links  and  excellent 
bathing.  The  royal  burgh  of  Earlsferxy  (pop.  3x7)  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Elie,  which  it  adjoins  on  the  west.  lU  charter, 
granted  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  having  been  burned,  it  was  re- 
newed by  James  VI.  The  chief  structure  is  the  town  hall, 
which  is  modem  but  has  an  andent  steeple.  The  place  derived 
iu  name  from  its  use  by  the  earls  of  Fife  as  a  ferry  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  Haddington,  8  m.  distant  •  Macduff's  cave  near  Kincraig 
Point  is  believed  traditionally  to  have  been  that  in  which  the 
thane  took  r^uge  from  Macbeth.  Two  and  a  half  miles  north  is 
Balcarres  House,  belonging  to  the  eari  of  Crawford,  where  Lady 
Anne  Bunard  (x75o-x8rs)  was  bom. 

iUB  DB  BBAUMONT,  JEAN  BAPTRTB  ABMAND  UOOII 
iJONCB  (X79&-X874),  French  geotogist,  was  bom  at  Canon,' 
in  Calvados,  on  the  sstb  of  September  x  798.    He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyc6e  Henri  IV.  where  he  took  the  first  prise  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics;  at  the  £coIe  Pohrtechnique,  where  he  stood* 
first  at  the  exit  examination  in  18x9;  and  at  the  £cok  des 
Mines  (18x9-1832),  where  he  began  to  show  a  decided  preferenc» 
for  th%sdenoe  with  which  his  name  Is  associated.    In  1813  he 
was  selected  along  with  Dufr6noy  by  Brodiant  de  V{lliers» 
the  profcsser  of  geology  in  the  ficole  des  Mines,  td  atcompany 
him  on  a  scientific  tour  to  England  and  Scotland,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  mining  and  metallurgical  establishments  of  the 
country,  and  to  study  the  principles  on  which  Grcenotig^ls 
geological  map  of  England  (r83o)  had  been  prepared,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  samilar  map  of  Ftance.    In  1835  he  waa 
appointed  professor  of  geology  at  the  ficole  des  Mines,  fa  succes- 
sion to  Brocfaant  de  VtUicrs,  whose  assistant  he  had  bee»  In  the 
duties  of  the  chair  since  1827.    He  held  the  office  of  engineer4n- 
chief  of  mines  in  Fnnct  from  1833  until  1847,  when  he  waa 
appointed  inspector-general;   and  in  x86x   he  became  vice- 
pKsident  of  the  Conseil-Gfo^nd  des  Mines  and  a  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.    His  growing  scientific  icputatton  secured 
hfts  election  to  the  membeiship  of  the  Academy  of  BefBn,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdutces  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
London.    Byadeoeeof  the  president  he  waa  made  a  senator  of 
France  in  xftss,  and  on  the' death  of  Arago  (1853)  he  was  chosen 
peipetunl  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    fitiedeBcau- 
moot's  name  is  widely  known  to  geologfsu  in  oomeidon  with  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  ranges,  fint  propounded  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sdenees  in  x8>9,  and  afterwards 
elitaated  hi  his  Notice  snr  le  sysUme  det  manUgftes  (3  voU, 
xSsa).    According  to  his  view,  all  mountain  ranges  pamlld  to 
the  same  great  dicle  of  the  earth  are  of  strictly  contemporaneous 
origin,,  said  between  the  great  drcka  a  relation  of  tymmttrf 
cxistsin  the  formof  a  pentagonal  rlraaw.    An  elaborate  statement 
and  criticism  of  the  theory  waa  given  in  hia  anniversary  address 
to  the  Geologicnl  Sodety  of  London  in  1853  by  WilBam  HopUna 
(Quart.  Jpurm.  CmL  See.).    The  theory  has  not  found  general 
acceptance,  but  it  proved  of  great  value  to  geological  sdence, 
owing  to  the  estexoive  additions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  mountain  ranges  wliich  its  author  made  in  tendeavouriog  to 
find  facts  to  support  it.    Probably,  however,  the  bcsteervict 
the  de  Bnumont  rendered  to  sdence  was  in  oonAedon  with 
the  geological  map  of  Frame,  w.the  preparation  of  which  he 
had  the  leadiag  share.    During  this  period  £Ke  de  Beaumont 
published  many  important  memoirs  on  the  geokgy  of  the  country. 
After  his  superannuation  at  the  Bcok  des  Mines  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  issae  of  the  detailed  mapaalflsost  until  his  death, 
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vliicli  occuntd  at  Gaiwii  aa  the  axst  of  ScpteBiber  1874.  Hiji 
academic  lectures  for  1843-2844  were  published  in  2  vob.,  184$- 
1849.  under  the  title  Lt^ns  it  giotcgu  fatigue, 

A  list  <^  hfa  works  was  pubUsbed  in  the  Ann,  ies  Mines,  vol.  v2. 
1875.  p.  a59. 
4LUAH  (a  Hebrew  name  ne«iiin«  <*Ya!i[wefa]  h  God"), 

in  the  Bible,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Hebiew  prophets, 
makes  his  appeanuuie  in  the  narrative  of  the  (M  Testament  with 
an  abruptness  not  out  of  keeping  with  Jtis  character  and  work 
(xKkigswiLi).'  The  first  and  most  important  part  of  his  career 
lay  in  the  tdga  of  Ahab, «.«.  dnriag  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century 
B.C:  H«  is  inti^duoed  as  predicting  tliedhmgbt' God  was  to 
send  upon  Isrsd  as  a  pnnfalttaeni  for  the  apoatisy  into  wUdi 
Ahab  had  been  led  by  his  heathen  wife  JeaebeL  During  the 
first  portion  of- this  period  EHJah  found  a  refuge  by  the  brook 
Chcrith,  **  before  the  Jordan."  TMs  description  leaves  it  un- 
certain wfaeilier  the  brook  wm  to  the  esst  of  Jordan  in  EUfah^s 
native  G&ead,or-4esspiobably-Ho  the  west  ill  Samaria.  Here 
lie  drank  of  the  bro<dc  and  was  fed  by  ravens,  wIm  night  and  morn- 
ing brought  him  bread  and  flesh.'  When  this  had  dried  up, 
the  prophet  betook  himself  to  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician  town 
naarSidon.  Atthegateof thetownhemetthewkiowto  whom 
be  bad  been  sent,  gathering  sticks  for  the  piepsratioo  of  what  she 
believed  was  to  be  her  bst  meat  She  received  the  prophet  with 
hospitality,  sharing  with  him  her  all  but  exhausted  store,  in 
faith  of  Us  promise  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel  that  the 
supply  wouM  not  liil  so  long  aa  the  drought  lasted.  During 
this  period  her  son  died  and  was  miraculously  restored 
to  life  in  answer  to  the  prayem  of  the  propb^  (z  Kinp 
xvii.  8-24). 

Eiljah  emerged  from  his  retirement  in  the  third  year,  when, 
the  famine  having  reached  its  worst,  Ahab  and  Us  minister 
Obadlah  had  themselves  to  search  the  land  for  provender  for 
tke  royal  sUbles.  To  the  latter  Elijah  suddenly  appeared,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  showbg  himself  to  Ahab.  The  king 
met  Elijah  with  the  reproadi  that  he  was  "  the  troubler  of 
Israel,'*  which  the  prophet  boldly  flung  back  upon  him  who  had 
forsaken  the  commandments  <^  the  Lord  and  followed  the 
Baalim.^  The  retort  was  accompanied  by  a  challenge— ^r  rather 
a  command — to  the  king  to  assemble  on  Motmt  Carmeh  "  sll 
Israel "  and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  BaaL  (The 
four  hundred  prophets  of  Asberah  have  been  added  hiter.)  From 
the  allusion  to  an  "  altar  of  Jehovah  that  was  broken  down  " 
(i  Kingi  xvnx.  30)  it  has  been  inferred  that  Carmel  was  an 
ancient  sacred  place.  (On  Mount  Carmel  and  Elijah's  connexbn 
with  it  in  history  and  tradition  see  CAUOt.) 

The  scene  on  Carmel  is  perhaps  the  grandest  in  the  fifeof  Elijah, 
or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  OM  TesUment.  As  a  typical, 
embodiment  for  all  time  of  the  conflict  between  superstition  and 
true  religion,  k  is  lifted  out  of  the  range  of  mere  individual 
bio^aphy  into  that  of  spiritual  symbolism,  and  it  has  accordin^y 
furnished  at  once  a  fruitful  theme  lor  the  leUgkma  teacher  and 

■  The  text  is  unoertsia,  Aocordinf  to  the  LXX.,  he  was  a  native 
of  Tishbeh  in  Gilead:  a  more  taatuiml  reading.  Klascermami's 
conjectore  that  the  original  name  of  his  home  in»  Jsbcsh-Ciiead 
is  attractive  but  unneceasaxy.  His  appearance  in  the  narrative, 
like  MeTchizedek.  **  without  father,  without  mother  *'  (Heb.  vii.  3), 
nve  rise  to  various  rabbiakal  traditions,  such  as  that  he  was 
madias,  the  grs.ndsott  of  Aaroo,  lefttmcd  to  earth,  or  that  be  was 
aa  angel  in  hutnan  form. 

'  Its  duration  b  vaguely  stated;  from  Luke  iv.  25,  James  v.  17, 
we  learn  tmit  it  lasted  tiiree  years  and  a  half;  but  according  to 
Phoenidan  tmdkioo  (Jos.  Ant.  viiL  13.  a)  only  one  year. 

•The  rationalistie  view  that  the  word  trandated  "ravens** 
•hould  be  **  Arabiatts  "  is  improbable.  Cheyne's  suggestion  that 
the  unknown  brook  Cherith  should  be  placed  to  the  south  of  Judah 
agrees  with  Joaephus  (Ant,  viii.  13. 2,  **  he  departed  into  the  southern 
aerts  ")  and  with  i  Kings  xix.  s.  8;  '*  Jordan  '*  may  refer  to  another 
river,  if  it  be  not  a  gloss;  see  Cbeyne<  Emy.  Bib.,  s:9,  "  Cherith." 

*  The  sudden  introduction  of  EUjah  in  xviL  1  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  the  commencement  of  the  narrative 
had  been  omitted  by  the  editor  of  xvi.  ao  sq<l«  Hence  we  are  not  told 
the  cause  of  Ahab*s  hostility  towards  Elijah,  nor  is  the  allusion  to 
Jeatrbal's  massacre  of  the  prophets  ( xviii.  3, 13)  explained.  It  would 
appear  from  Obadiah's  words  in  ver.  9  that  be  himself  was  in  fear  01 
h»  life.  Later  t  radition  supposed  he  was  t  he  capuiit  qf  2  Kings  L 13, 
or  that  the  widow  of  a  Kings  iv.  1  had  been  his  wife. 

IX.  »• 
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aktftyiospirMionfoctheactiit  ThafilBeprophaCawttealBoved. 
to  invoke  their  god  in  whatever  manner  they  pleased.  Tlie  only , 
interruption  came  in  the  mocking  encouragement  of  Elijah 
(i  Eingi  xviii.  37),  a  rare  instance  of  grim  sarcastic  humour 
occurring  in  the  Bflje.  Its  effect  upon  the  false  prophets  was  to 
increase  their  frenzy.  The  evening  came,*  and  tbie  god  bad  made 
no  sign.  EUjah  now  stepped  forward  with  the  quiet  confidence 
and  dignity  that  became  the  prophet  and  representative  of  the 
true  God.  All  Israel  is  represented  symbolically  in  the  twelve 
stones  with  which  he  built  the  altar;  aiul  the  water  which  he 
poured  upon  the  sacrifice  and  into  the  surrounding  trench  was  • 
apparently  designed  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  f  raudl  In  sink- . 
ing  contrast  to  the  "  vain  repetitions  *'  of  the  false  prophets  are 
the  simple  words  with  which  EUjah  makes  his  prayer  to  Yahweh. 
Once  only,  with  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  knew  that  hh 
prayer  would  be  answered,  he  invokes  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
The  answer  comes  at  once:  "  The  fire  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xix.  24, 
Lev.  X.  a)  fell  and  consumed  the  burnt  offering,  and  the  wood, 
and  the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was 
in  the  trench."  So  convincing  a  sign  was  irresistible;  all  the. 
people  feU  on  their  faces  and  acknowledged  Yahweh  as  the  true; 
CkxL  This  was  immediately  foUowed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
false  prophets,  slain  by  Elijah  beside  the  brook  Kishon  (xviu.  40), 
The  deed,  though  not  without  paraUel  in  the  Old  Testament 
history,  stamps  the  peculiarly  vindidtive  character  of  EUjah's 
prq^hetic  mission.* 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  had  witnessed  the  decisive 
contest,  EUjah  proceeded  once  more  to  the  top  ot  Carmel,  and 
there,  with  "  his  face  between  his  knees  "  (possibly  engaged 
in  the  prayer  referred  to  in  James  v.  17  sq.)f  waited  for  the  long- 
looked-for  blessing.  His  servant,  sent  repeatedly  to  search  the 
sky  for  signs,  returned  the  seventh  time  reporting  a  Uttle  doud 
arising  out  of  the  sea  "  like  a  man's  hand."  The  sJLy  was  speedUy 
fuU  of  clouds  and  a  great  rain  was  falUng  when  Ahab,  to  escape 
the  storm,  set  out  in  his  chariot  for  Jezred.  As  a  proof  of  EUjah's 
supernatural  power,  it  is  stated  that  the  prophet,  for  some 
unknown  object,  ran  before  the  chariot  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,, 
a  distance  of  at  least  1 6  m.  On  being  told  what  had  taken  place, 
Jezebel  sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah  with  a  vow  that  ere  another 
day  had  passed  his  life  would  be  even  as  the  Uves  of  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  and  the  threat  was  enough  to  cause  him  to  .take  to  instant 
fllffht  (xix.  x-3;  cp.  LXX.  in  V.  a).  The  first  stage  of  the  journey 
was  to  Beersheba,  on  the  southern  limits  of  Judah.  Here  ho 
left  his  servant  (according  to  old  Jewish  tradition,  the  widow's 
son  of  Zarephath,  afterwards  the  prophet  Jonah),  and  proceeded 
a  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness.  Resting  under  a  soUtary 
broom  btish  (a  kind  of  lenista),  he  gave  vent  to  his  disappoint- . 
ment  in  a  prayer  for  death.  By  another  of  those  many  miracu- 
lous interpositions  which  occur  in  his  history  he  was  twice  suppUed 
with  food  and  drink,  in  the  strength  of  which  he  journeyed 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  until  he  came  to  Horeb,  where  he 
lodged  in  a  cave.'  A  hole  **  just  Urge  enough  for  a  man's  body  ** 
(Stanley),  immediately  below  the  summit  of  Jebel  MOsa,  Is  still 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  cave  of  EUjah. 

If  the  scene  on  Channel  is  the  grandest,  that  6n  Horeb  is 
spirituaUy  the  most  profound  in  the  story  of  EUjah  (xix.  9  sqq.). 
Not  in  the  strong  wind  that  brake  the  rocks  in  pieces,  not  in  the 
earthquake,  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  stiU  smaU  voice  that 
followed  the  Lord  made  himself  known.  A  threefold  commission 
was  laid  upon  him:  be  was  to  return  to  Damascus  and  anoint 
Hazael  king  of  Syria^  be  was  to  anoint  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimsbi^; 

•The  definition  of  time  by  the  stated  oblation  (xviif.  29,  36)  Is 
very  noteworthy  (cp.  a  Kings  iii.  ao). 
*  It  is  obvious  that  a  purely  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 


in  the  time  of  Neheroiah  (a  Mace  i.  i8-^6).  Elsewhere,  there  were 
sacred  fires  kindled  by  the  aid  of  magical  invocations  {e.g.  Hypaepa- 
Pausanias  v.  a7.  3).  .... 

*  Yahweh  b  here  supposed  to  have  hts  seat  on  the  ancient 
mountain.    "  It  was  the  God  of  the  Exodus  to  whom  he  appealed, 
the  andent  King  of  Israel  itr  the  journeyings  through  the  wildemeaa. 
For  the  cave,  cp.  Ex.  xxxiu.  aa. 
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a  king  of  Israel  fa  place  of  Ahab;  and  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor In  the  prophetic  office  he  was  to  anoint  Eiisha  (xix. 
i5-i8).» 

Leaving  Horeb  and  proceeding  northwards  along  the  desert 
route  to  Damascus,  Elijah  met  Ellsha  engaged  at  the  plough 
probably  near  his  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  by  the  symboL'cal  act  of  casting  his  mantle 
upon  him,  consecrated  him  to  the  prophetic  office.  This  was  the 
only  command  of  the  three  which  he  fulfilled  in  person;  the  other 
two  were  carried  out  by  his  successor.'  After  the  call  of  Eiisha 
the  narrative  contains  no  notice  of  Elijah  for  several  years, 
although  the  LXX.,  by  placing  i  Kings  xxi.  before  ch.  xx.,  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  the  tragic  story  ol  Naboth*s  vineyard  (see 
JttEBEL).  He  is  now  the  champion  of  freedom  and  purity  of 
life,  like  Nathan  when  he  confronted  David  for  the  murder  of 
Uriah.  Without  any  indication  of  whence  or  how  he  camci,  he 
again  appeared,  as  usual  with  startling  abruptness,  in  the  vine- 
yard when  Ahab  entered  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  pronounced 
upon  the  king  and  his  house  that  awful  doom  (x  Kings  xxi.  17-24) 
which*,  though  deferred  for  a  time,  was  ultimately  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  (see  Jebt7). 

With  one  more  denunciation  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  Elijah's 
function  as  a  messenger  of  wrath  was  fully  discharged  (2  Kings  i.). 
When  Ahaziah,  the  son  of  Ahab,  having  injured  himself  by  falling 
through  a  lattice,  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron, 
whether  he  should  recover,  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  appear 
to  the  messengers  and  tell  them  that,  for  this  resort  to  a  false 
god,  the  king  should  die.  The  effect  of  his  appearance  Was  such 
that  they  turned  back  without  attempting  to  fulfil  their  errand. 
Ahaxiafa  despatched  a  captain  with  a  band  of  fifty  to  arrest 
hfm.  They  came  upon  Elijah  seated  on  "  the  mount, "^prob- 
ably Carmel.  The  imperious  terms  in  which  he  was  summoned 
to  come  down  were  punished  by  fire  from  heaven,which  descended 
at  the  bidding  of  Elijah  and  consumed  the  whole  land.  A  second 
captain  and  fifty  were  despatched,  behaved  in  a  similar  way, 
and  met  the  same  fate.  The  leader  of  a  third  troop  took  a 
humbler  tone,  sued  for  mercy,  and  obtained  it.  Elijah  then  went 
with  them  to  the  king,  but  only  to  repeat  before  his  face  the  doom 
he  had  already  made  Icnown  to  his  messengers,  which  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  fulfilled.  The  spirit,  even  the  style  of 
this  narrative,  points  unmistakably  to  its  being  of  late  origin. 
It  shocks  the  moral  sense  with  its  sanguinary  character  move 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  Old  Testament  story. 
.  The  only  mention  of  Elijah's  name  in  the  book  of  Chronicles 
(a  Chronicles  xxi.  12-15)  '^  where  he  is  represented  as  sending 
a  letter  of  rebuke  and  denunciation  to  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  king  of  Judah.  The  chronological  difficulties  which  are 
involved  suggest  that  the  floatipg  traditions  of  this  great 
personality  were  easily  attached  to  well-known  names  whether 
strictly  contemporary  or  not.  It  was  before  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  that  the  last  grand  scene  in  Elijah's  life  occuned 
(a  Kings  iL,  see  iii.  i).  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  with 
Eiisha  at  one  of  the  prophetic  guilds  at  GUgal.  His  approaching 
end  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  guilds  at  Bethel  and  Jericho, 
both  of  which  they  visited  in  their  last  journey.  At  the  Jordan, 
Elijah,  wrapping  hb  prophet's  mantle  together,  smote  the  water 
with  it,  and  so  by  a  last  miracle  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  master  desired  the  disciple  to  ask 
some  parting  blessing.    The  request  for  a  double  portion  (i.e, 

'The  theophany  is  clearly  no  rebuke  to  an  impatient  prophet, 
oof  a  lesson  that  the  kinj^om  of  heaven  was  to  be  built  up  by  the 
slow  and  gentle  operation  of  spiritual  forces.  It  exprcsaes  the 
spirituality  of  Yahweh  in  a  way  that  indicates  a  marked  advance  in  the 
conception  of  his  nature.  See  Skinner.  Century  Bible. "  Kings."  adUc 

*The  geographical  indications  imply  that  in  one  account  the 
[oumey  to  DamaKus  and  the  anointing  of  Hazael  and  Jehu  must 
have  intervened,  and  were  omitted  because  another  account  ascribed 
these  acts  to  Eiisha  (a  Kings  viii.  ix.).  In  the  latter  we  possess  a 
more  historical  account  of  the  ancnnting  of  Jehu,  and  Robertson 
Smith  observes:  *'  When  the  history  in  1  Kinp  represents  Elijah 
as  jienonally  comroissioBed  to  inaugurate  [the  revokition]  by 
anomting  Jehu  and  Hazael  as  well  as  Eiisha.  we  see  that  the  author^ 
design  is  to  gather  up  the  whole  contest  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
in  an  idcaT  picture  of  Elijah  and  his  work  "  iEncy.  BrU.  (o)  art. 
KlMct.  vol.  xiv.  p.  85). 
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probably  a  first-bom^s  portion,  Deot!  xxi.  X7)»  of  the  prophet's 
spirit  Elijah  cfaaracteriaed  as  a  hard  thing;  but  he  promised 
to  grant  it  if  EUsha  should  see  him  when  he  was  taken  away. 
The  end  is  told  in  words  of  simple  sublimity:  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  they  still  ivent  on  and  taUted^  that,  behold,  there«ppea«ed 
a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  which  parted  them  both 
asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  " 
(a  Kings  ii.  xi).  It  is  scarcely  neccssaiy  to  point  out,  however, 
that  through  the  figure  the  narrative  evidently  means  to  convey 
'  as  fact  that  Elijah  passed  from,  earth,  not  by  the  gates  of  death, 
but  by  miraculous  translation.  Such  a  aupematural  cloae  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  a.  career  into  every  stage  of  which  the 
supernatural  enters  as  an  essential  feature.  For  whatever 
explanation  may  be  offered  of  the  miracttlous  flement  in  Elijah's 
life,  it  must  obvioudy  be  one  that  accounts  not  for  a  few  miracu- 
loua  incidents  only,  which  might  be  mere  ei^CTcacenocs,  but  for 
a  series  of  miraoUous  events-  so  closely  connected  and  so  cob- 
tinuous  as  to  form  the  main  thread  of  the  history. 

Elijah  occupied  an  altogether  peculiar  pUce  in  uter  Jewish  hutory 
and  tradition.  For  the  general  belief  that  he  should  return  for  the 
restoration  of  Israel  cf.  Mai.  W.  s-6;  Matt.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14:  Luke  tx. 
8;  John  i.  at,  and  on  the  devetopfncnt  of  tlie  thout^  ase  Bousacc, 
Antickrisi,  «.»»,  and  the  Jewish  Ene^.  vol.  v.  p.  ia6.  la  MahOn* 
medan  tradition  Elijah  is  the  evenasting  youthftd  cl*Khidr  or  el- 
Khadir. 

Elijah  IS  canonised  both  in  the  Greek  and  In  the  latin  Churches, 
his  feativial  being  kept  in  both  00  the  aoth  Tuly~*tbe  date  of  his 
aaoenaion  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat,  according  to 
Cornelius  a  Laplde.  The  natural  and  most  reliable  estimate  01  the 
career  of  Elijah  is  that  which  is  based  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  narratives;  see,  in  addition  to  Robertson  Smith,  Prophets  0/ 
Israel  ('),  pp.  75  sqq.,  Cheyne,  Hallowing  of  Criiicism^  the  articles  by 
Addas  in  Enoy€.  B<^  and  J.  Strechan.  HaaChiga'  Dia,  AK  H. 
Gunkel.  £/ia5,  Yahve  **  Baal  (Tubingen,  1906),  the  literature  to 
Kings,  Boors  op,  and  the  histories  reTerred  to  in  Jews.  There  Is 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  historical  importance  of  both  Elijah 
and  Eiisha;  for  a  useful  summary  of  views,  aa  also  for  fuller  biblio* 
graphical  information,  aee  W.  R.  Harper,  Amos  and  Hoie^  (/m/ctmI. 
T^rtL  Comm.),  pp^  xxxiv.-xlix.,  and  article  HfiBKBW  Religion. 

(W.  R.S.;  S.A.C.) 

BLUAH  WIINJU  or  Elijah  ben  Solomon,  best  known  as 
the  Gaon  Elijab  op  Wilna  (lyao-.xyg?),  a  noted  Talmudisi 
who  hovered  between  the  new  and  the  dd  schools  of  thoughti 
Orthodox  in  practice  and  feeling,  his  critical  treatment  of  the 
rabbinic  literature  prepared  the  way  for  the  scientific  investiga* 
tions  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  teacher  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  strata  in  rabbinic  records; 
to  him  was  due  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  older  Mldrash  (f .v.) 
and  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (^.v.),  interest  In  which  had  bees 
weak  for  some  centuries  before  his  time.  He  was  an  ascetic,  and 
was  a  keen  opponent  of  the  emotional  mysticism  which  waa 
known  as  the  new  Hassidism. 

See  S.  Schcchter*s  Studies  in  Judaism  (London,  1896).  His 
voluminous  writings  are  classified  in  the  Jtwish  Encyclopedia,  ▼. 
134.  fl.A.) 

BUOT,  GHARLBi'  WILUAM  (1434*       ),  Amtrkatt  educa. 

tionalist,  the  son  of  Sanvd  AtJkias  Eliot •(1791^1862), 'mayor  of 

Boston,  representative  in  Congress,  and  in  1849-1853  treasurer 

of  Harvard,  was  bom  in  Boston  on  the  soth  of  March  1834. 

He  graduated  in  1853  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  was  succca- 

sively  tutor  (X854-185&)  i^nd  assisUnt  professor  of  chemistry 

(i858>-i865).    He  etudied  chemistry  u^d  fondgn  educatkHial 

methods  in  Europe  in  1863-^865,  was  profe^ior  of  analytical 

chemistry  in  the  newly  established  Massachusetts  Institute  of 

Technology  (1865^1869),  although  absent  fourteen  months  in 

Europe  in  1867-1868;  nnd  in  Oto  was  elected  prettdent  of 

Harvard  University,  a  choice  remarkable  at  once  for  hSs  youth 

and  his  being  a  layman  and  scientist.    With  Johns  HopAuns 

University,  Harvard,  in  hisprcsideacy,  led  in  the  work  of  efficient 

graduate  schools.    Its  eleaive  system,  which  baa  $pread  far, 

although  not  orfgmated  by  President  EHot,  was  diorooghly 

established  by  him,  and  is  only  one  of  many  radical  changes 

which  he  chanpioneid  with  great  success.  The  raising  of  entrance 

requirements,  which'  kd  to  a  corresponding  raiting  of  the 

standards  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  Introduction  of  an 

'  Understood  in  Eccles.  xtviii.  if  CHeb.)  to  Attn  that  EUtha  was 
hriu  as  great  as  Elijahs 
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deaent  of  dioice  iv.tfacae  CBUincc  rBquimBcmt,  witich  allowed 
*  liimttd  dectkm  of  stwJUis  (os4a>Bid»ry  pupib.  boQune  OAUonai 
teodeocacB  piiimualy  UroiiiKb  Pnsi^ciK  £Ui»t'k  p^ital  iaiuenccu 
As  cbMisMui  oC  a  wtiooal  CouuBittee  ol  Ten  (i8go)  on  secoofduy 
Acbool  studies,  be  iicfMl  Iho  sbmHonmettt  of  brief  disconncaed 
'*  mfonnstaoa  "  councB,  the.correhtioAotsubjecU  Uugbt,  tliB 
cqusl  nak  in  coUege  requiremenu  of  subjfds  in  vduch.eqiinl 
time,  coBsccutivcnesft  nod  ooncenlnilon  vrre  dcms.ndcd,  9a4 
a  man  tJaonughi  study  of  CagUsh  cooDposiiion;  and  ton  large 
degree  be  secured  national  sanction  for  these  lefQnns  and  tbdr 
working  out  by  experts  into  a  practicable  and  applicable  system. 
He  laboured  to  uJiufy  tbe  entire  educational  systent  minimise 
presci^tion,  «ist  out  monotony,  and  introduce  freedom  and 
enthusiasm;  and  he  emphajNzed  the  need  ol  special  training  for 
qjedal  work.  He  was  .first  to  suggest  (1894)  co-operation  by 
colleges  in  holding  common,  entrance  examinations  throughout 
the  oountjy,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  standards 
were  so  approximated  that  this  became  possible.  He  contended 
that  secondary  schoob  maintained  by  public  funds  should  shape 
their  courses  lor  the  benefit  of  studei^  whose  education  go^  no 
farther  than  such  high  schools,  and  not  be  mere  training  schools 
for  the  universities.  His  success  as  administrator  and  man  of 
affairs  and  as  an  educatioi^  reformer  made  him  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  his  time,  in  whose  opinions  on  any  topic  the 
deepest  interest  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  In  November 
1908  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Harvard,  and  retired  from  the 
position  early  in  1909,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell.  In  December  1908  he.  was  elected 
president  ol  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  Le^ue. 

His  writix^  Include  TJu  Bappy  Lije  (1896);  Five  Anterkan 
C^nlributioiu  to  Cinlxtatum^  and  Other  Essays  and  Addresset 
(1897);  Educational  Hefurm,  Essays  and  Addressa  i86g-t8gj 
(1898) ;  More  Money  for  the  PuUic  Schools  (1903);  Four 
American  Leaders  (1906),  chapteis  on  Franklin,  Washington, 
Channing  and  Emerson;  UnivcrsUy  Administration  (1908); 
and  with  F.  H.  Storer,  a  Compendious  Mantel  of  Qualitative 
Chemical  Analysis  (Boston,  1869;  many  times  reissued  and 
revised).  His  annual  reports  as  President  of  Harvard  were 
notable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  education  in  America, 
and  be  delivered  numerous  public  addresses,  many  of  which  have 
been  reprinted. 

See  "  Prcaideat  EKot's  Adimnislfation,'*  by  different  hands,  a 
•uramary  of  his  work  at  Harvard  in  i869-ia94.  in  The  Harvard 
Graduates'  Maiazine,  vol.  3,  pp.  449-504  (Boston,  Mass.,  1894);  and 
E.  Kubnemaiin,  CkarUs  W.  SuH,  President  of  Harvard  (Boston.  i909)> 

His  son,  Charles  Euot  (1859-1897),  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1882,  studied  landscape  architecture  at  the  Bussey  Institution 
of  Harvard  and  in  Europe,  successfully  urged  the  incorporation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  (1891) 
and  of  the  Metropob'tan  Park  Commission  (1893)  of  Boston, 
became  landscape  architect  to  the  MetropoHtanFark  Commission 
in  X892,  and  in  1893,  with  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  J.  C.  Olmsted, 
formed  the  firm  of  Olmsted,  Olmsted  &  Eliot,  which  was  employed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Commission.  His  life  was  written  by  his 
father,  Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  Architect  (Boston,  1902). 

EUOT,  GEORGE^  the;  pen-name  of  the  famous  English  writer, 
nle  Mary  Ann  (or  Manan)  Evans  (1819-1880),  afterwards  Mrs 
J.  W.  Cross,  bom  at  Arbury  Farm,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  22nd 
of  November  181 9.  Her  father,  Robert  Evans,  was  the  agent 
of  Mr  Francis  Newdigatc,  and  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  the 
great  novelist's  life  were  spent  on  the  Arbury  estate.  She  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  education  at  respectable  schools  till  the  age 
of  seventeen,  when  her  mother's  death,  and  the  marriage  of  her 
elder  sister,  called  her  home  in  the  character  of  housekeeper. 
This,  though  it  must  have  sharpened  her  sense,  already  too  acute, 
of  responsibility,  was  an  immense  advantage  to  her  mind,  and, 
later,  to  her  career,  for,  delivered  from  the  tiresome  routine  of 
lessons  and  class- work,  she  was  able  to  work  without  pedantic 
interruptions  at  German,  Italian  and  music,  and  to  follow  her 
unusually  good  taste  in  reading.  The  life,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
a  girl  still  in  her  teens,  was  no  doubt  monotonous,  even  unhappy. 
Just  as  Cardinal  Newman  felt,  with  such  different  resulu,  the 
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ssdlnMs  gad  chdli  «f  e«aii«riieal  influences  fram  his  faoybo0d  tfV 
ihe  end  of  his  dayi^  so  Marian  Evans  was  subdued  all  Umagb 
her  youth  by  a  severe  religious  training  which,  while  it  pioched 
her  mind  aiul  cmshed  bcrspid^attmcted  her  idealism  by  the  very 
birdnpiM  of  its  perfect  counsels*  It  is  not  surprising  to  fiwL 
tiieicioxe,  that  in^iea  Mr  Evans  moved  to  Coventry  in  1841, 
•ad  so  ealaigsd  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  she  bcGame 
much  interested  in  some  new  friends,  Mr  and  Mia  Charles  Bray 
and  Mr  Charles  Hennell.  Mr  Bray  had  literary  taste  and  wrot« 
worka  on  the  EducaHon  4/  $he  FeeUngs,  the  PkUotophy  ^ 
Necessifyt  aiMl  the  like.  Mr  Hennell  had  published  in  &838 
Am  Enquky  fonetrming  the  Origin  of  Christianity,  Miss  Evans, 
tben  twenty-two,  absorbed  immediately  these  unexpected,  and^ 
at  that  time,  dazing  habits  of  thought.  So  compelling  was  the 
at  Biosphere  that  it  led  to  a  complete  change  in  her  qjunaons. 
Kind  in  her  affection,  she  was  relentless  in  argument  She  refused 
to  go- to  church  (for  some  timc^  at  least),  wrote  painful  letters 
to  a  former  governess— the  pious  Miss.  Lewis— and  b%rely 
avoided  an  irremediable  quarrd  with  her  father,  a  churchman 
of  the  old  schooL.  Here  was  rebelUon  indeed.  But  rebels  <oine, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  provinces  where  petty  tyranny, 
exercised  by  small  souls,  show  the  schem'e  of  tLe  imiverse  on 
the  meanest  possible  scale.  George  Eliot  was  nevcsr  orthodox 
sgain;  she  abandoned,  with  fierce  determination,  every  creed, 
and  although  she  passed,  later,  through  various  phases,  she  re- 
mained incessantly  a  rational^t  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  all 
other  matters.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  she  wrote  admirably 
about  religion  and  religiousperaons.  She  had  learnt  the  evangeli- 
cal point  qf  view;  she  knew^-^none  better — the  strength  9i 
religious  motives;  vulgar  doubts  of  this  fact  were  as  distasteful 
to  her  as  they  were  to  another  eminent  writer,  to  whom  she  refers 
in  one  of  her  letters  (dated  1853)  as  "  a  Mr  Huxley,  who  was 
the  centre  of  interest"  at  some  "agreeable  evening."  Her 
books  ^)ound  in  tributes  to  Christian  virtue,  and  one  of  her  own 
favourite  characters  was  Dinah  Morris  in  Adam  Bede, 

She  undertook,  about  the  beginning  of  1844,  the  translation 
of  Stxauss's  lehen  Jesu.  This  work,  published  in  1846^  was 
considerecl  scholarly,  but  it  met,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
no  popular  success.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Evans  in  1849,  *^  "vtoX 
abroad  for  some  time,  and  we  hear  of  no  more  literary  ventures 
till  i8sr,  when  she  accepted  the  assistant-editorship  of  the 
Westminster  Review.  For  a  while  she  had  lodgings  at  the  offices 
of  that  publication  in  the  Strand,  London.  She  wrote  sevcrsl 
notable  papers,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished 
authors  of  that  period — among  them  Hed>ert  Spencer,  Carlyle^ 
Harriet  Martineau»  Frands  Newman  and  George  Henry  Lewes. 
Her  friendship  with  the  last-named  led  to  a  closer  rela,tionship 
which  she  regarded  as  a  marriage.  Among  the  many  criticisms 
passed  upon  this  step  (in  view  of  the  fact,  among  other  oonsidera" 
tions,  tliat  Lewes  had  a  wife  living  at  the  time),  no  one  has  denied 
her  courage  in  defying  the  law,  or  questioned  the  quality  of  her 
tact  in  a  singularly  false  position.  That  she  felt  the  deepest 
affection  for  Lewes  is  evident;  that  we  owe  the  devdopment 
of  her  genius  to  his  influence  and  constant  sympathy  is  all  but 
certain.  Yet  it  is  also  sure  that  what  she  gained  from  his  intimate 
companionship  was  heavily  paid  for  in  the  imceasing  consdqus- 
ness  that  most  people  thought  her  guilty  of  a  grave  mistake^ 
and  found  her  written  words,  with  their  endorsement  of  tradi- 
tional monlity,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  private  life.  Doubts  of  her  suffering  in  this  respect  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  after  a  study  of  her  journal  and  letters.  Stilted 
and  unnatural  as  these  are  to  a  tragic  degree,  one  cari  read  a-ell 
enough  between  the  lines,  and  also  in  the  elaborate  dedication 
of  each  manuscript  to  "  my  husband  "  (in  terms  of  the  strongest 
love),  that  self-repression,  coupled  with  audacity,  does  not  make 
for  peace.  Her  sensitiveness  to  criticism  was  extreme ;  a  flippant 
paragraph  or  an  ilL'terate  review  with  regard  to  her  work  acttially 
affect  ed  her  for  days.  The  whole  history  of  her  union  with  Lewes 
is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  force  of  sheer  will— in  that  case 
partly  her  own  and  not  inconsiderably  his — over  a  nature 
essentially  unfitted  for  a  bold  stand  against  atucks.  At  first 
she  and  the  man  whom  she  had  described  "  as  a  sort  of  miniature 
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Mfiiabeau  in  appcannce/'  went  abroad  to  Weimar  and  Bertin, 
bat  (bey  retui'ned  to  England  the  same  year  and  settled,  aft«r 
feeveral  moves,  in  lodgings  at  East  Sheen'i 

In  14^54  she  published  The  Essenct  ofChritHanUy^  a  translation 
from  Fcuerbacb,  a  philosopher  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced 
by  Charles  Bray.  During  1855  she  translated  Spinoza's  Ethics^ 
wrote  articles  for  the  Leader^  the  WtstminsUr  JZmew,  and  the 
Saturday  Ren€»-^thcn  a  new  thing.  It  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing year  that  she  attempted  the  writing  of  fiction,  and  produced 
The  Sad  Fortune  ofUu  Reverend  Amds  Barten^-the  first  of  the 
Scenes  cf  Clerical  Life.  These,  published  in  Blaekwoed^s  Magasine, 
were  issued  in  two  volumes  in  1858.  The  press  in  general  et- 
tended  a  languid  welcome  to  this  work,  and  although  the  author 
received  much  encouragement  from  private  sources,  notably 
from  Charles  Dickens,  the  critics  were  mostly  non-committal, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  Adam  Bede  in  ¥859  that 
enthusiasm  waS'attracted  to  the  quality  of  the  eailier  production. 
Adam  Bede,  in  the  judgment  of  many  George  Eliot's  masterpiece, 
met  with  a  success  (i.i  her  own  words)  "  triumphantly  beyond 
anything  she  had  dreamed  of."  In  x86o  appeared  The  Mitt  en 
the  Flois.  After  th^  sensational  good  fortune  of  Adam  Bede, 
the  criticism  appUed  to  the  new  novel  seems  to  have  been 
disappointing.  We  find  Miss  Evans  tcUing  her  publisher  that 
"  she  does  not  wish  to  see  any  newspaper  articles."  But  the 
book  made  its  wa^,  and  prepared  an  ever-growing  army  of  readers 
for  Silas  Homer  (z86i),  RameHa  (X863-Z863),  and  Fe/is  BeU 
(x866). 

5ffaf  Maimer  shows  a  reversion  to  her  early  maimer^— the 
manlier  of  Seetus  ef  Clerical  Life.  Romaiat  which  is  what  is 
cdled  an  historical  novel,  owes  it  vitality  not  to  the  portraits  of 
Savonarola  or  of  the  heroine,  or  to  its  yigonnis  pictures  of 
Florentine  life  in  the  x  5th  century,  but  to  its  superb  presentment 
of  the  treacherous,  handsome  Tito  Mdema,  who  belongs  not  to 
any  tnk  period  but  to  every  generation.  Fdix  HoU,  a  novel 
dealing  with  political  questions,  is  strained  by  a  painfulness 
too  severe  for  any  reader's  pleasure.  Where  other  eminent 
authors  have  produced  mcchanicai  books,  or  books  which  were 
mere  repetitions  of  their  most  popular  effort,  she  erred  only 
on  the  side  of  the  ponderous  and  the  distressing.  Felix  Holt 
is  both,  and  It  is  the  only  one  of  her  novcb  which  lacks  an  un- 
forgettable human  note.  The  Spanish  Cypsy  (1868),  a  drama 
in  blaidL  verse,  received  more  public  response  than  most  com- 
|>ositIons  of  (he  kind  executed  by  those  connected  with  the  drama 
or  with  poetry  only;  and  she  published  in  1874  another  volume 
6t  verses,  The  Legend  ofJubal  and  other  Poems, 

Any  depression  which  the  author  may  have  felt  with  regard 
to  the  faults  found  with  some  of  the  last-named  books  was 
completely  ct^red  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Middhmarch  (1872). 
This  profound  study  of  certain  types  of  English  character  was 
supreme  at  the  time  of  its  writing,  and  it  remains  supreme,  of  its 
school,  in  European  literature.  Thackeray  is  brilliant;  Tolstoi 
is  vivid  to  a  point  where  life-likeness  overwhelms  any  considera- 
tion c(  art;  Balsac  created  a  whole  world;  George  Eliot  did  not 
create,  but  her  exposition  of  the  upper  and  middle  class  minds 
of  her  day  is  a  masterpiece  of  scientific  psychology.  Daniel 
Deronda  (1876),  a  production  on  the  same  lines,  was  less  satis- 
factory. It  exhibited  the  same  human  insight,  the  passionate 
earnestness,  the  insinuated  special  pleading  for  hard  cases,  the 
same  intellectual  strength,  but  the  subject  was  unwieldy,  almost 
forbidding,  and,  as  a  result,  the  novel,  in  spite  of  its  distinc- 
tion, has  never  been  thoroughly  liked.  The  death  of  Mr  Lewes 
in  1878  was  also  the  death-blow  to  her  artistic  vitality.  She 
corrected  the  proofs  of  Theophrastus  Such  (a  collection  of  essays), 
but  she  wrote  no  more.  Abput  two  years  later,  however,  she 
married  Mr  J.  W.  Cross,  a  gentleman  whose  friendship  was 
especially  congenial  to  a  temperament  so  abnormally  dependent 
on  affectionate  understanding  as  George  Eliot's.  But  she  never 
really  recovered  from  her  shock  at  the  loss  of  George  Lewes,  and 
died  at  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  on  the  aznd  of  December  x88o. 

No  right  estimate  of  her,  whether  as  a  woman,  an  artist  or  a 
philosopher,  can  be  formed  without  a  steady  recollection  of  her 
infinite  capacity  for  mental  suffering,  and  her  need  of  human 


support.  The  statement  that  there  Is  no  set  in  genhn,  b  00  tbe 
face  of  it ,  absuid.  George  Sand,  oertainiy  the  most  independent 
and  daa^ng  of  all  women  authors^  neither  felt,  nor  wiote,  nor 
thought  as  a  man.  Saint  Teresa,  another  great  wiiCer  oa  a 
totally  different  plane,  was  pre-endnently  fettunliie  In  every 
word  and  idea.  George  ElioC,  less  reckless,  less  romantic  tkan 
the  Frenchwoman,  less  spiritual  than  the  Spanish  saint,  Una  more 
masculine  in  style  IKui  either;  but  her  outlook  was  not,  for  a 
moment,  the  man's  outhwk;  her  sincerity,  with  Ita  odd  resenrci, 
was  not  qtdte  the  same  as  a  Man's  sincerity,  nor  wa»  her  humomr 
that  genial,  broad,  unequivocal  humour  whfcfa  is  pecnliariy 
virile.  Heis  approsdmated,  oiriously  enough,  to  the  sntire  of 
Jane  Austen,  both  for  Its  irony  and  its  applieation  to  Httfc 
everyday  affairs.  Men'is humour,  in  itsdaasie inniiffeitatioiia, 
is  on  the  heroic  rather  than  on  the  average  scale:  it  b  for  the 
uncommon  situations,  not  for  the  dally  tea-table.' 

Her  method  of  attacking  a  subjeM  diows  theinfluenoe  of  Jane 
Austen,  especially  In  parts  of  Mid^em^tk;  one  can  detect  also 
the  stronger  inffuence  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  of  Charlotte  BrontC,  and 
of  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  was,  however,  but  an  inflittikce,  and  no 
more  than  a  man  writer,  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  might  have  atnorbed  from  a  study  of 
these  women  iwveUsts.  One  often  hears  that  she  b  not  artbtic; 
that  her  characterization  b  less  dbtinct  than  Jane  Austen's; 
that  she  telb  more  than  should  be  known  of  her  beroes  and 
heroines.  But  h  should  be  remembered  that  Jane  Austen  dealt 
with  familikr  domestic  types,  whereas  George  EKot  excelled 
in  the  presentation  of  extraordinary  souls.  One  woman  drew 
members  of  polite  society  with  correct  notions,  while  tbe  other 
woman  depicted  social  rebcb  with  ideas  and  ideab.  In  every 
one  of  George  Eliot's  books,  the  protagonbts,  tonuied  by  dreams 
of  perfection,  are  in  revolt  against  the  prudent  oompromises 
of  the  worldly.  AU  through  her  stories,  one  hears  the  dash  of 
"  the  heroic  for  earth  too  high,"  and  the  desperate  philosophy, 
disguised  it  b  true,  of  Omar  £hayyam.  In  her  day,  ^icurean- 
bm  had  not  reached  the  h'fe  of  the  people,  nor  passed  into  the 
education  of  the  mob.  Few  dared  to  confess  that  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  whether  real  or  imagined,  was  the  aim  of  mankind. 
The  charm  of  Jane  Austen  b  the  charm  of  the  untroubled  and 
well-to-do  materialbt,  who  sees  In  a  rich  marriage,  a  comfortable 
house,  carriages  and  an  assured  income  the  best  to  strive  for; 
and  in  a  fickle  lover  of  either  sex  or  the  loss  of  money  the  severest 
calamities  which  can  befall  the  htiman  spirit.  Jane  Austen 
despbed  the  greater  number  of  her  characters:  George  Eliot 
suffered  with  each  of  hers.  Here,  perhaps,  we  find  the  reason 
why  she  b  accused  of  being  inartbtic.  She  cohld  not  be  im- 
personal. 

Again,  George  Eliot  was  a  little  scornful  to  those  of  both  sexes 
who  had  neither  spcdal  missions  nor  the  consciousness  of  thb 
deprivation.  Men  are  seldom  in  favour  of  missions  in  any  field. 
She  demanded,  too  strenuously  from  the  very  beginning,  an 
aim,  more  or  less  altruistic,  from  every  individual;  and  as  she 
advanced  in  life  thb  claim  became  the  more  imperative,  till 
at  last  it  overpowered  her  art,  and  transformed  a  great  delineator 
of  humanity  into  an  eloquent  observer  with  far  too  many  personal 
prejudices.  But  she  was  altogether  free  from  cynicism,  bitter- 
ness, or  the  least  tendency  to  pride  of  intellect.  She  suffered 
from  bodily  weakness  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and,  but  for  an 
extraordinary  mental  health-^inherited  from  the  fine  yeoman 
stock  from  which  she  sprang— it  b  impossible  that  she  could  have 
retained,  at  all  times,  so  sane  a  view  of  human  conduct,  or  been 
the  least  sentimental  among  Women  writers  of  the  first  rank— 
theone  wholly  without  morbidity  in  any  disguise.  The  accumula- 
tion of  mere  book  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  the  friction  of  a  life 
spent  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  drove  George  Eliot 
at  last  to  write  aS  a  spedalbt  for  spedalbts:  joy  was  lost  in  the 
consuming  desire  for  strict  accuracy:  her  genius  became  mote 
and  more  speculative,  less  and  leas  emotional.  Tbe  highly 
trained  brain  supprosed  the  impubive  heart,^-the  heart 
described  with  such  candour  and  pathos  as  Maggie  TuUiver's 
in  The  Mitt  on  Ike  Floss,  For  thb  reason— chiefly  because 
philosophy  b  popularly  assocbted  with  inactive  depression, 
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whereas  hvinaii  nalnre  It  held  to  be  eternally  udiOanitin^— lier 
bter  works  have  not'  received  so  much  prtise  as  her  earlier 
prodactioiia.  But  one  has  oaly  to  oonfaxe  IBtmote  or  Damid 
Ikr0mda  with  the  oorapositk>ni  of  any  author  except  herself  to 
reoUae  the  gfcatncss  of  her  designs,  mdA  the  astonishing  gifu 
brougbc  to  their  fmai  accocnplishnient. 

!  See  also  the  Liit  of  Ceorw  EiicL  edited  by  J.  W.  Cross  (3  vols., 
1S85-1887);  Geprge  Eliot,  by  Sir  Lalie  Stephen,  in  the  **  EnglUb 
Men  of  Letten  "  series  (tqot)  ;  by  Oscar  Browning, "  Great  Writers" 
■erics  (1890).  with  a  bibhomphy  by  J.  P.  Andenon;  by  Matbilde 
Blindo  "£ra]nent  Women  '  aenes,  a  new  edition  of  which  alto 
oootains  a  bibliogcaphy  (Boston,  Mass.,  1904).         (P.  M.  T.  C.) 

.  EUOT,  SIR  40BS  iiS9*-i6$*),  English  statesman,  son  of 
Ricbacd  £3iot,  a  member  of  an  old  Devonshire  family  lately 
settled  In  Cornwall,  was  bom  at  his  father'a  seat  at  Port  Eliot 
in  Cornwall  in  1 599.  He  matricalated  al  Eneter  College,  Oxford^ 
on  the  4th  of  December  xtey,  and  leaving  the  university  after  a 
ftsidenoeof  three  years  he  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court 
He  also  spent  some  months  travelling  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  company*  for  part  of  the  time,  with  young  Ceoige 
Viiliers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  began  his  parliamentary  career  as  member  for  St 
Germans  In  the  "  addled  parliamriu  "  of  1614.  In  1618  he  was 
knighted,  and  next  year  through  the  patronage  of  Buckingham 
he  <^taincd  the  appointment  of  vice-admjn4  of  Devon,  with 
hrgfi  powers  lor  the  defence  and  control  of  the  commerce  of  the 
county.  It  was  not  long  before  the  characteristic  energy  with 
which  he  performed  the  duties  in  his  office  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties.. After  many  attempts,  in  1623  be  sucoceded  by  a  clever 
but  dangerous  manceuvre  in  entrapping  the  famotis  pimte 
John  Nutt,  who  had  for  years  infested  the  southern  coast, 
inflicting  immexise  damage  upon  English  oommeroe.  The 
issife  is  noteworthy.  The  pirate,  having  a  powerful  protector 
at  court  in  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  state,  was 
pardoned;  while  the  vice-admiral,  upon  charges  which  could 
not  be  substantiated,  was  flung  into  the  Marshalsea,  and  detained 
there  nearly  four  months. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  release  Eliot  was  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  Newport  (February  1624).  On  the  a7th  of 
February  he  defivered  his  first  speech,  in  wMch  he  at  once 
revealed  his  great  powers  as  an  orator,  demanding  boldly  that 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  parliament,  repudiated  by  James  I. 
fa  the  f onner  parliament,  should  be  secimd.  In  the  first  pailia- 
ment  of  Charles  I.,  in  r6i5,  be  vged  the  enfoveement  of  the 
laws  against  the  Roman  CathoUcs.  Meanwhile  he  had  continued 
the  friend  and  suppoiter  of  Buckingham  and  greatly  approved 
of  the  war  with  Spain.  Buckingham's  incompetence,  however, 
and  the  bad  faith  with  which  both  he  and  the  king  continued 
to  treat  the  parliament,  aHenated  Eliot  completely  from  the 
mdmittistratioa.  •  Distrust  of  his  former  friend  <|u{ck]y  grew  In 
Eliot's  exdtable  mind  to  a  certainty  of  hia  criininal  ambition 
and  treason  to  his  country.  .  Returned  to  the  parliament  of 
1626  as  member  for  St  (jermaas,  he  found  himself,  in  the  absence 
of  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition  whom  the  king  had  secured 
by  nominating  them  ahetiffs,  the  leader  of  the  House.  He 
immediately  demanded  an  inquiiy  into  the  recent  disaster  at 
Cadia.  On  the  ayth  of  March  he  made  an  open  and  daring 
attack  upon  Bocfcingbam  and  his  evil  administration.  He  was 
not  intimidated  by  the  king's  threatening  intervention  on  the 
39th,  and  persuaded  the  House  to  defer  the  actual  grant  of  the 
subsidies  and  to  pi^ent  lu  remonstrance  to  the  king,  declaring  its 
fight  to  examine  the  conduct  of  ministers. '  On  the  8th  of  May 
he  was  oine  of  the  managers  who  carried  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment to  the  Lords,  tiid  on  the  loth  ho  delivered  the  diaiges 
against  him,  comparing  him  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  Sejanus. 
Next  day  EUot  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the  Commons  dedia- 
ing  to  proceed  with  business  as  long  as  Eliot  and  Sir  Dudley 
Diggea  (who  had  been  imprisoned  with  Mm)  were  in  confinement, 
they  wet«  released,  and  pariiament  was  dissolved  on  the  xsth 
of  June.-  EBot  was  immediate^  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
^ce-admiral  of  Devon,  and  in  162^  he  was  again  imprisoned  for 
ftfu^ng  to  pay  a  forced  loan,  but  liberated  shortly  before  the 
aMambfing  of  the  paaMament  of  tdaft,  to  which  he  waavettttoad 
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as  tt^ber  for  (Tomwill.  Re  joined  in  the  Ksistanee  now 
organieed  to  aibltiaiy  taxation,  was  foremost  in  the  promotion 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  continued  his  outspoken  censure  of 
Buckln^^am,  and  after  the  letter's  assassination  in  August,  led 
the  attack  In  the  session  of  1629  on  the  ritualists  and  Arminlans. 

In  February  the  great  question  of  the  right  of  the  king  to  levy 
tonnage  aiM  poundage  came  up  for  discussion;  and  on  the  king 
ordering  an  adjournment  of  parliament,  the  speaker.  Sir  J(An 
Finch,  was  held  down  in  the  'chair  while  Eliot's  resMationa 
against  illegal  taxation  and  Innovations  in  religion  were  read 
to  the  House  by  Holies  (q.t.)»  In  consequence,  Eliot,  with  eight 
other  members,  was  Imprisoned  on  the  4th  of  March  in  the  Tower. 
He  refused  to  answer  in  his  examination,  relying  on  Ms  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  oin  the  99th  of  October  was  removed  to  the 
Marshakea.  On  the  26th  of  January  he  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  king's  bench,  with  Holies  and  Valentine,  to  answer  a 
eharge  of  conspiracy  to  resist  the  king's  order,  and  refusing  td 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  he  was  fined  £2006 
and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure  and  till 
he  had  made  submission.  This  he  steadfastly  refused.  While 
some  of  the  prisoners  appear  to  have  had  certain  liberty  allowed 
to  them,  Eliot's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was  made  exceptionally 
severe.  Charles's  anger  had  been  ftolh  the  first  directed  chiefly 
against  him,  not  only  as  his  own  political  antagonist  but  as  tliw 
prosecutor  and  bitter  enemy  of  Bucklngbam;  "an  Outlawed 
man,"  he  described  him,  "desperate  in  mind  and  fortune.'*' 

Eliot  langui^ed  in  prison  for  some  time,  during  which  he 
wrote  sevetd  worics,  his  Negotium  posterarum,  an  account  of  the 
pariiament  In  1625;  The  lionarchk  of  MaHt  a  political  treatise; 
De  jftre  majestaiis,  0  FulUkal  Treatist  of  Government',  and 
An  Apohgyfor  Socrates,  hisownddence.  In  the  sprirfgof  1633 
he  fell  Into  a  decline.  In  October  he  petitioned  Charles  for  per- 
minion  to  go  into  the  country,  but  leave  could  o6ly  be  obtained 
at  the  price  of  Submission,  and  was  finely  refused.  He  died  on 
the  27th  of  November  1632.  When  bis  son  requested  permission 
to  move  the  body  to  Port-  EUot,  Charles,  whose  resentment  still 
survived,  returned  the  curt  refusal:  "Let  Sir  John  Eliot  be 
buri<Jd  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died."  The  manner 
of  Eliot's  death,  not  without  suspidoa  of  foul  play,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  king's  faiplacability  and  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  had  more  effect,  probably,  than  any 
other  single  incident  in  embittering  and  precipitating  the  dispute 
between  king  and  parliament;  and  the  tragic  sacrifice  of  a  maa 
so  gifted  and  patriotic,  and  actuated  originally  by  no  antagoniktio 
feeUng'  against  the  monarchy  or  the  diurch,  is  the  surest  con» 
demnation  of  the  kingli  policy  and  administration.  Eh'ot  was 
essentially  a  great  orator.  Inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  high 
ideals,  which  he  was  able  to  commumcate  to  his  hearers  by  bis- 
eloquence,  but,  like  Chatham  afterwards,  he  had  not  only  the 
gifts  but  the  failin0»  of  the  orator,  was  incapable  of  weB-reasoned 
and  balanced  jud^ent,  and,  though  one  of  the  greatest  pctson^ 
alltics  of  the  timoi  was  inferior  to  Fyra  both  as  a  party  leader  and 
as  a  statesman. 

Eliot  married  Rhadagund,  daughter  of  Richard  Gedie  of 
Trebursye  in  GMmwall,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  fh>m  the 
youngest  of  whom  Nicholas  the  present  earl  of  .St  Germans  is 
descended,  and  four  daughters. 

The  Life  of  Sir  /.  Bitot,  by  J.  Fortter  (iS^a),  {s  supplemented  and 
correctecf  by  Gardiner's  HtHery  of  Bnftand,  vols,  v.-vii.,  and  tho 
article  intbe  DieL  of  Nat.  Biog.,  by  the  same  author.  Eliot's  writings, 
toigither  with  his  Lettcr-BooK»  nave  been  edited  by  Dr  Groaart. 

BUOT,  JOHIf  (1604-1690),  American  colonial  clergyman, 
known  as  the  "  Apostfe  to  the  Indians,"  was  bom  probably  at 
Widford,  Hertiordshire,  England,  where  he  was  baptized  oil  thw 
5th  of  August  1604.  He  was  the  son  of  Bennett  Ehotf  a  middle*^ 
class  farmer.  Little  is  known  of  his  boyhood  and  eariy  manhood 
except  that  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  at  Jesus  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  in  1622.  It  seems  probable  that  he  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Established  Church,  bat  there  is  nothing  definitely  known 
of  him  until  1609-1630,  when  he  became  an  usher,  or  assistant 
at  the  school  of  the  Rev.. Thomas  Hooker,'  at  little. Baddow; 
near  Chdmsfoiri* .  Theinfluiaceof  Hooker  apparently  detenmned 
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to  become  a  PuiitaBk,  b«t  Up  obnnezioD  with  the  school 
ceued  in  i6jo,  when  Laud's  persecutions  drove  Hooker  into 
exile.  The  reaiaxation  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  non- 
conforming clergyman  in  Engbmd  undoubtedly  determined  Eliot 
to  emigrate  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  i6ji,  where  he  settled 
6cst  at  Boston,  assisting  for  a  time  at  the  First  Church.  In 
November  i6ja  he  became  "  teacher  "  to  the  church  at  Roxbuiy, 
with  which  his  connexioa  Usted  until  his  death.  .  There  be 
married  Hannah  Mulford,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  him  in 
England,  and  who  became  his  constant  helper. ,  In  the  care  of 
the  Roxbuiy  church  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  Welde  from 
j6i»  to  164 1,  with  Samuel  Danforth  (1626-1674)  from  2649  to 
i674»  and  with  Nehemiah  Walter  (1663-1750)  from  x688  to  16901 

Inspired  with  the  idea  of  converting  the  Indians,  his  first  step 
was  to  perfect  himself  in  their  dialects,  which  he  did  by  the 
assistance  of  a  young  Indian  whom  he  received  Into  his  home. 
With  his  aid  he  translated  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's 
.Prayer.-  He  first  successfully  preached  to  the  Indians  in  their 
own  tongue  at  Nonantum  (Newton)  in  October  1646.  At  the 
third  meeting  several  Indians  declared  themselves  converted, 
and  were  soon  followed  by  many  others^  '  Eliot  induced  the 
Massachusetts  (Sei^ral  Court  to  set  aside  land  for  their  residence, 
the  same  body  also  voting  him  £zo  to  prosecute  the  work,  and 
directing  that  two  clergymen  be  annually  elected  by  the  deigy 
as  preachers  to  the  Indians.  As  soon  as  the  success  of  Eliot's 
endeavours  became  known,  the  necessary  funds  flowed -in  upon 
hkffi  from  private  sources  in  both  Old  and  New  England.  In 
July  1649  parliament  incorporated  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  which  henceforth  sup- 
ported and  directed  the  work  inaugunted  by  Eliot.  The  first 
appeal  for  aid  brom^t  contributions  of  £11,000.  In  1651  the 
OirisUan  Indian  town  founded  by  Eliot  was  removed  from 
Nonantum  to  Natick,  where  residences,  a  meeting-house,  and  a 
4cho<^-house  were  erectedi.and  where  Eliot  preached,  when  able, 
once  in  every  two  weeks  as  long  as  he  lived.  .  To  tbb  community 
Eliot  applied  a  plan  of  government  by  means  of  teas,  fifties 
and  hundreds,  which  he  subsequently  advocated  as  suitable  for 
all  England.  Eliot's  missionazy  labours  encouraged  others  to 
foUow  in  his  footsteps.  *  A  second  town  under  his  direction  was 
established  at  Ponkapog  (Stoughton)  in  1654,  in  which  he  had 
the  assistance  of  Daniel  Gookin  {c.  x6i  3-1687).  His  success  waa 
duplicated  in  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  by  the  Mayhews, 
and  by  1674  the  unofficial  census  of  the  "  praying  Indians  " 
mimbmd  400a  King  PhiUp's  War  (1675-76)  was  a  staggering 
blow  to  all  missionary  enteiprise;  and  although  few  of  the 
converted  Indians  proved  disloyal,  it  was  some  years  before 
adequate  support  could  again  be  enlisted.  Yet  at  Eliot's 
deith,  which  occurred  at  lUtfbury  on  the  azst  of  May  1690,  the 
missions  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  and  that  the 
results  of  his  labours  were  not  perznaitent  was  due  only  to  the 
csdal  traits  of  the  New  England  tribes.. 

Of  wider  influence  and  more  lasting  value  than  his  penonal 
labours  as  a  missionary  was  Eliot's  work  as  a  translator  of  the 
Bible  and  vtarious  religious  works  into  the  Massachusetts  dialect 
of  the  Algonquian  language..  The  first  work  completed  was 
the  CaUe/ism,  published  in  1653  at  Cambridgei  Massachusetts, 
the  first  book  to  be  printed  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Several 
years  elapsed  before  EUot  completed  bis  task  of  translating 
the  Bible.  The  New  Testament  waa  at  last  issued  in  z66x, 
and  the  Old  Testament  followed  two  years  later..  The 
New  Testament  was  bound  with  it,  and  thus  the  ^  whole 
Bible  was  completed.  To  it  were  added  a  Catechism  and  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  title  of  this  Bible,  now  a 
great  rarity,  is  Mamussee  Wmtnieiup<i»aUurnoe  Up-Bibtum  God 
noneeswe  Nukkone  Teslamenl  hah  wonk  Wusku  TtOtmaU-Ne 
quothkiHMummk  naskpe  WuUmneumoh  Christ  noh  cuovwesit 
John  Eliot;  literaUy  transited,  "  The  Whole  Holy  His-Bible 
God,  both  Old  Testament  and  also  New  Testament.  This 
turned  by  the-servant'Of-Christ,  who  is  called  John  Eliot." 

Thb  book  was  printed  in  1663  at  Cambridge,  Mass..  by  Samud 
Green  and  Martnaduke  Johnson,  and  was  tlie  first  Bible  printed  in 
America,   in  ifiSs  appeared  a  seoood  edition,  in  the  prepamtion 


of  which  Eliot  waa  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  (1640-1699); 
the  younger,  of  Plymouth,  who  also  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  tongue.  • 

Besides  his  Bible,  Eliot  published  at  Cambridge  in  1664  a 
transUtion  of  Baxter's  Catt  to  the  Uneomerlei,  and  hi  1665  an 
abridged  transUtfon  of  Bishop  Bayly^  PrattUt  of  Plotf.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  sons  he  completed  (1664)  his  well«kiiown 
Indian  Grammar  Begum,  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  1666. .  It  was  reprinted  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  ColUcHons  of  the 
Mauukusdls  Historical  Society.  The  Indian  Primer ^  comprising 
an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  a  transhtwn  of  the 
Larger  CaiecHism,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1669,  and  was 
reprinted  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Mr  John  Small 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1877.  -  In  167 1  Eliot  printed 
In  English  a  little  volume  entitled  indian  Dialogma,  followed  im 
1673  by  his  Logieh  Primer,  both  of  which  were  intended  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians  in  English.  His  hnt  translation  was 
Thomas  Shepard's  Sincere  Cotmrt,  completed  and  published  by 
Grindal  Rawson  in  1689.  Eliot's  literary  activity,  however, 
extended  into  other  fields  than  that  of  Indian  instruction.  He 
was,  with  Richard  Mather,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  ( r64o).  Several  tracts  written  wholly  or  in  part  by  him  in 
the  nature  of  reports  to  the  society  which  supported  his  miisionB 
were  published  at  various  times  in  En^and.  In  1660  he  pub- 
Kshed  a  curious  treatise  on  government  entitled  The  Chrisiiam 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  found  the  ideal  of  government  hi 
the  ancient  Jewish  state,  and  proposed  the  reorganization  of  the 
English  government  on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  subdivision  of 
the  inhabitants.  His  Barmony  ef  tha  Gospds  (1678)  was  a  life 
of  Jesus  Christ   . .  '    ~ 

BiaLiOGRAPHT. — ^An  account  of  Eliot's  life  and  work  b  contained 
ia  Williscon  Walker'a  Tern  New  Em^and  Loaders  Ifiem  Yodc.  1901). 
There  is  a  "  Life  of  John  Eliot."  by  Convers  Francis,  in  StmrksT 
American  Biography,  vol.  v.  (New  York,  1851);  another  by  N. 
Adams  (Boston,  1847);  and  a  sketch  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia 
(London,  1702).  For  a  good  account  of  his  publications  in  the  indtan 
languag*  see  the  chapter  on  "  The  Indian  Tongue  and  its  Liters^ 
ture,"  by  J.  H.  Trumbull,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Memarwi  History  si  Boston 
(1882).  (W.  Wa.) 

BUS,  or  EuoAf  an  ancient  distria  of  southern  Gneoe.  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achaea,  &  by  Arcadia,  S.  by  Messenia,  and  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea*  The  local  fonn  of  the  name  waa  Valis» 
or  Valeia,  and  iu  meaning,  in  all  probability,  **  the  lowland." 
In  its  physical  constitution  Elis  ia  practically  one  with  Achaea 
and  Aroulia;  its  mountains  are  mere  offshoots  of  the  Aicadiaa 
hi^ilands,  and  its  principal  riven  are  fed  by  Arcadian  springs; 
From  Eiymantbus  in  the  north,  SkoUis  (now  known  as  Mavri 
and  Santameri  in  different  parts  of  its  length)  stretches  toward 
the  west,  and  Phok)e  along  the  eastetn  frontier;  in  the  south  a 
prolongation  of  Mount  Lycaeon  bore  in  aaciettt  times  the  names 
of  Minthe  and  Lapithus,  which  have  given  place  respectively  to 
Alvena  and  to  Kaiapha  and  Smecna.'  Itae  mounrainf  are 
well  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  soft  and  pleasing 
appearance  in  contrast  to  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  parent 
ranges.  They  gradually  sink  towards  the  west  and  die  off  into 
what  was  one  c(  the  richest  alluvjal  tracts  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Except  whereat  is  broken  by  the  rocky  pronontorics  of  Chelooatas 
(now  Chlemutxi)  and  Ichthys  (now  Katakolo),  the  coast  lies  low, 
with  stretches  of  sand  in  the  notth  and  lagooot  and  marshes 
towards  the  south.  .  During  the  sumsfter  months  commuoicatioB 
with  the  sea  being  esubliahed  by  means  Of  canals,  these  lagoons 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  fish  to  the  infaabitaats,  who  .at  the  same 
time,  however,  are  almost  driven  from  the  oosst  by  the  swarms 
of  gnats.  The  district,  for  adsoioiistrative  purpeaea  forms  pan 
of  the  nome  of  Elis  a&d  Achaea  (see  Obbbcb). 

Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts— HoUow  or  Lowland  Elis 
(4  mXhTSka),  Pisatis^  or  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and  Triphylia, 
or  the  country  of  the  three  tribes.  (i)iratf«t».£<fts«theUrgestand 
most  northern  of  the  three;  was  watered  by  the  Fb&cus  and  its 
tributary  the  LiKion,  whose  united  stream  forms  the  modem 
Gastouni.  It  included  not  only  the  champaigncountiy  origuially 
designated  by  its  name,  but  also  the  mountainous  mguin  of 
Acrorea,  occupied  by  the  offshoots  of  Erymanthust  Besides  the 
apital  city  of  £lii,  il  comratoed  Cy  Ueosb  an  Arcadian  settlement 
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ea  tbe  sea-coast,  whout  i&habitaau  woitUpped  H«Miwi' tnder 
the  |»hallic  symbol;  Pylos,  at  tlie  jmetlon  of  tbo  PoMRtt  aad  tlifc 
ladon,  which,  ittae  ao  naoy  other  placet  of  (he  same  name, 
daimed  to  be  the  dtj  of  Ncitor,  and  the  fonified  frontier  town 
of  Lasion,  the  ndna  of  which  an  stltt  visible  at  Koti,  near  tbe 
viBaffe  of  Kamani  The  district  waafuaoos  hi  aatk|uity  for  its 
faitk  and  hones;  and  ita  bysaus,  mxppoatd  to  have  been  intro- 
dttcml  by  the  Pboemdans,  was  inferior  «nly  to  that  of  Palestine. 
(3)  PinHs  catended  south  from  Helow  Etti  tv  the  tSfht  bank 
of  tbe  MfktxA,  and  waa  divided  imo  eight  departments  called' 
after  aa  many  towns.  Of  these  Saimene,  Heradea,  CScysion,  1 
Syspootifia  and  Harptna  ^^  known--^the  hat  beinf  the  reputed 
buiial-pfatce  «f  Marmax*  the  vidtoiK  of  iflppodamia.  From  the 
time  of  die  ear^y  inveatigatots  it  has  been-  disputed  whether 
Pba,  which  gave  ita  name  to  tlie  district,  has  ever  beeo  a  dt% 
orwaacolyafoimtainorahilL  By  far  the  most  important  spot 
hi  Ptiatia  was  the  scene  of  the  gsest  Ofympic  games,  on  the 
noitheni  bank  of  the  Aiphens  (ace  OLnaa).  (j)  Tripkyl4s 
stietdica  south  from  the  Aiphew  to  the  Neda,  which  forma  tbe 
bouadaiy  tewaida  Meminin  Of  the  nine  tcmm  meAtioned  by 
Fsilsrbiasi  on^  two  atiidned  to-  any  coaslderBble  inflaencc — 
Lepreum  and  Madstns,  which  gave  tim  mmies  Of  LepaeatJs  and 
Madstia  to  tbe  aouthem  and  northern  liahes  of  Tripbylia. 
Tbe  fonner  was  the  seat  of  a  ataongly  independent  popuiatfon, 
and  ooAtinued  to  take  every  opportunity  of  resisting  the 
supreomcy  of  the  Ekans.  -  In  the.  time  of  PSmnanias  It  waa  (n  a 
v«>y  deflsdcnt  cendilioii,  and  possessed  only  n  poor  brfcl>bttBt 
teaqite  of  Rrmcter;  but  fiansidemfale  remains  of  its  outer  walls 
are  sdll  in  existence  near  the  viUagr  of  Strovitad,  on  a  part  of  the 

Jdintiie  range.  •'     ~  

The  ctjgiaal  inhabitantt  of  EUa  woe  calkd  Cauooass  and 
Paiooeatac^  Th^  are  mentioiMd  for  the  first  time  in  Cheek 
history  uader  thertitla  of  £peians^  as  setting  out  for  the  Tr^|aa 
War,  aad  they  are  described  by  HoSser  as  living  in  a  state  of 
cooBtaat  hostility  with  thdr  ndghboun  the  Pylians.  At  fhe 
dose  of  the  nth  century  nx.  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Pdopon* 
aesusk  and  Elis  felt  to  the  Afaare  of  Oxyius  and  the  Aetolians. 
These  people,  smslgsmsting  with  tiie  £pctaas,  formed  a  powerful 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Elis.  After  this  maiqr  changes  took 
pla^  in  the  political  distributMu  of  the  country,  tiU  at  length 
it  came  to  acknowledge  vtty  three  tribes,  each  independent  of 
the  others.  These  tribes  were  the  Epeians,  Minyae  and  Elaaas. 
Before  the  end  ef  the  8th  oentnry  B.a,  however,  the  Eleans  iiad 
vaaquisbed  both  their  rivals,  and  established  their  supremacy 
over  the  whole  country.  Among  the  other  advantagm  v^ich  they 
thus  gained  was  the  right  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  prerogative  of  the  PisaUns^  The 
attempts  which  this  people  made  to  recover  their  lott  privilege, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundsed  years,  ended  at  len^ 
in  the  total  destruction  of  their  dty  by  the  Eleans.  •  From  the 
time  of  this  event  (57  a  BX.)  till  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  peace 
of  Elis  remained  undisturbed.  •  In  that  great  contest  Elis  sided 
at  &rst  with  Spaita;  but  that  power,  joLtota  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  its  ally,  availed  itself  of  the  first  pretext  to  pick  a 
quarrel.  At  the  battle  ef  Mantinea  (4x8  B.C.)  the  Eleansfonght 
sgainst  the  Spartans,  who,  as  aoon  as  tbe  war  came  to  a  dne, 
took  vengeance  upon  them  by  depriving  them  of  Triphyha  and 
tbe  towns  of  tbe  Acrocea.  The  Eleans  made  no  attempt  to 
re-establish  their  authority  over  these  pbces,  till  the  star  of 
Thebes  rose  in  tbe  ascendant  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  bx.). 
It  is  not  unlikdy  that  they  would  have  efieded  their  purpose 
had  not  the  Arcadian  confederacy  OMue  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Triphylians.  In  j)66  b.c.  hostilities  broke  out  between  than, 
and  though  tbe  Eleans  were  at  first  successful,  they  were  soon 
overpowered,  and  their  capital  very  nearly  fell  hito  the  hands  of 
tbe  enemy.  Unable  to  make  head  against  their  oppopents» 
they  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans,  who  invaded  Arcadia, 
and  fprced  the  Arcadians  to  recall  their  troops  from  Elis.  The 
general  result  of  this  war  was  the  rmtoration  of  their  territory 
to  the  Eleans,  who  were  slao  again  invested  with  the  right  <Mf 
holding  the  Olympicgamcs.  During  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  Greece  they  sided  with  the  viaocs,  but  lefiised  to  fight  againsi 


thelfcottntryttien.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  rehounced 
the  M acedoman  alBance.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  joined 
the  Aetoliah  League,  boft  persistently  refused  to  identify  them* 
sdvee  with  the  Achaeans.  When  the  whole  of  Greece  feD  under 
the  Roman  yoke,  the  sanctity  of  Oiympia  secured  for  the  Eleans 
a  certain  amount  of  indulgence.  The  games  stiU  continued  to 
attract  to  the  country  large  numbers  of  strangers,  until  they 
were  finsUy  pvt  down  by  Theodosius  in  394,  two  years  previous 
to  the  utter  destfuction  of  the  country  by  the  Giolhic  invasion 
under  Ahric.  In  Uter  times  EUs  fell  suocessivdy  into  the  hands 
of  the  Franks  and  the  Venetians,  under  whose  hde  it  recovered 
to  some  extent  its  ancient  prosperity.  •  By  the  latter  people  the 
province  of  Belvedere  on  the  Peneus  Was  called,  In  consequence 
o#  ks  feitilicy,  "the  mflch  coW  of  the  Morea." 

njg,  the  ddef  dty  of  the  andent  Greek  district  of  Elis,  was 
situated  on  the  rivtr  PineuB,  just  where  it  passes  from  the 
aeontiiiHMiB  dlstikt  of  Acrorca  info  the  champaign  below. 
Acobeding  to  native  tracUtion,  it  was  originally  founded  by 
Oscyhis,  tbe  leader  of  tbe  Aetolians,  whose  statue  stood  in  the 
martefr-place.  In  471  B-e.  it  recdved  a  gieat  extension  by  the 
iBoorperatien  (syvoedsm)  of  variottr  small  hamids,  whose 
inhabitants  took  up  tbdr  abode  in  the  dty.  Up  to  this  date  It 
only  occupied  the  ridge  of  the  InO  now  called  Kalaskopi,  to  the 
south  of  the  Peneus,  but  afterwards  it  spread  out  in  several 
suburbs,  and  even  to  the  other  side  of  the  stneiiK  As  all  the 
athletes  who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  01)rmpic  games  were 
obliged  to  nndergo  a  month's  training  in  the  dty,1ts  gymnasiums, 
were  among  its  principal  institutions.  They  were  three  in  number 
— the  "  Xywtm"  with  its  avenues  of  i4aiic>trees,  its  plethrioa 
or  wrestling-piaoe.  Its  dtan  to  Heradea,  to  Eros  and  Anteros,  to 
Demeter  and  Kore  (Cora),  and  its  cenotaph  of  AchiOes;  the 
" Tetiagonon,"  appropriated  to  boxing,  exercises;  and  tbe 
"  Maitho,"  in  the  interior  of  which  was  a  hall  or  coencfl  chamber 
called  Lalichmion  after  its  founder.  The  market-place  was  of 
the  old-fashioned  type,  with  porticoes  at  interval  and  paths 
leading  between  them.  It  was  called  the  Hippodrome  because 
it  was  commonly  used  for  exercising  horses.  Among  the  other 
objects  of  intenst  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  niilomirax;  the 
Hdlanodicaeoki,  or  ofiice  of  the  Hellanodicae;  the  Corcyrea» 
Hall,  a  boihiing  in  the  Dorian  style  with  two  facades,  built  of 
spoils  from  Corcjrra;  a  temple  of  Apollo  Acesius;  a  temple 
of  Silenus;  an  andent  strudure  supported  on  oaken  pillars  and 
reputed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  Oxyius;  the  building  where 
the  sixteen  women  of  Elis  were  wont  to  weave  a  robe  for  the 
statue  of  Hera  at  Olympia;  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  with  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias  as  Urania  with  a  tortoise 
beneath  her  foot,  and  by  Scopes  as  Pandemos,  riding  on  a  goat; 
and  the  shrine  of  Dionysus,  whose  festival,  the  Tbyia,  was 
yearly  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  acropolis  was  a 
temple  of  Athena,  with  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Pheidias. 
The  history  of  the  town  is  dosely  identified  with  that  of  the 
country.  In  390  b.c.  it  was  occupied  by  Agis,  king  of  Spsrta. 
The  acropolis  was  fortified  in  31a  by  Telesphorus,  tbe  sdmiral 
of  Antigonus,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  d&mantled  by 
Philemon,  another  of  his  generals.  A  view  of  the  site  is  given  b/ 
Stanhope.  It  is  now  called  PalaeopOlis.  No  traces  of  any 
buildings  can  be  identified,  the  only  remains  visible  dating  from 
Roman  times. 

See  Pausaniaa  vi.  23-26;  J.  Spencer  Stanhope,  (XymMa  amd  Bli$ 
(1824),  folio;  W.  M.  Leake,  Marta  (1830):  E.  Currius,  P^hpomfeius 
(1851-1852):  Schiller.  Stdmm  vnd  StaaUn  Crkclunhnds:  C. 
Burrian,  Ceogmpkie  von  Critckenland  (1868-1872);  P.  Gardner; 
"TheC:oinsofElis,"in/r«iii.  (^kf.  (1879).  (E.  Ga.)    > 

BLI8.  PHIUBOPHICAL  gCHOOL  OF.  Thb  school  was 
founded  by  Phaedo,  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  It  existed  for  a  very 
short  time  and  was  thai  transferred  by  Menedemus  to  Erelria, 
where  it  became  known  as  the  Bretrian  school.  Its  thief 
members,  beside  Phaedo,  were  Anchipylus,  Moschus  and  Pld- 
stanus  (see  Pbaido  and  Mxnbdeuvs). 

BUIAVRHBAD,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Russia,  in'the 
government  of  Khenon,  S96  m.  by  tail  N.E.  of  Odessa  on  the 
BaltarKrcmenchug  railway,  and  on  the  Ingul  river,  in  ^ 8*  31'  N. 
and  32*  i&  £.    The  population  increase  from  2^ ,7 25  in  1 860  tof 
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66,183  in  x90Qk  The  town  is  legobrly  built,  wilh  vide  ttnets, 
lome  of  them  Uned  with  trees,  Aod  is  a  weahhy  town,  which  has 
become  an  industzial  centre  for  the  region  espedajly  on  account 
of  iu  steam  flour-mills,  in  wliich  it  is  second  only,  to  Odessa,  its 
distilleries,  mechanical  workshops,  tobacco  and  tallow  factories 
a&d  brickworks.  It  is  an  important  centre  lor  trade  in  cereals 
and  flour  for  export,  and  in  sheep,  cattle,  wool,  leather  and 
timber.  Five  fairs  are  bdd  annually.  It  has  a  militaiy  school, 
a  first-dass  meteoiolagical  station  and  a  botanical  garden.  The 
town  was  founded  in  X  7S4  and  named  after  the  empress  Elisabeth. 
The  fortifications  are  now  decayed. 

ELUAVSrPOU  a  government  of  Russia,  Tkanscaucasia, 
having  the  govemmenu  of  Tiflis  and-.Daghestan  on 'the  N., 
Baku  on  the  E.,  and  Eiivan  and  Tiflis  on  the  W.  and  Persia  00 
the  S.  Area,  x6,7ax  sq.  m.  It  includes:  (a)  the  southern  slope 
of  the  main  Caucasus  range  in  the  north<east,  where  Baaat- 
dyua  (x4t77o  ft.)  and  other  peaks  rise  above  the  anow^line; 
(/b)  the  arid  and  unproductive  steppes  beside  the  Kura,  reaching 
looo  ft.  of  altitude  in  the  west  and  sinking  to  ioo-mo  ft.  in  the 
east,  where  irrigation  is  necessary;  and  (<)  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Transcaucasian  escarpment  and  portions  of  the  ArsMnian 
plateau,  which  is  intenected  towards  its  western  boundary, 
near  Lake  Ook-cha,  by  chains  of  mountains  consisting  of  trachytes 
and  various  crystalline  rocks,  and  reaching  x  2,845  t^  in  Mount 
ICapujikh.  EUewhere  the  country  has  the  character  of  a  plateau, 
7000  to  8000  ft.  high,  deeply  trenched  by  tributaries  of  the  Axss. 
All  varieties  of  cUmate  are  found  from  that  of  the  snowdad 
peaks,  Alpine  meadows,  and  stony  desexts  of  the  high  levels,  to 
that  of  the  hill  slopes,  dothed  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  and 
il  the  arid  Caspian  steppes.  -  Thus,  at  Shusha,  on  the  plateau, 
at  an  altitude  of  3680  ft.,  the  average  temperatures  are:  jrear 
48°,  January  s6*,  July  66°;  annual  rainfall,  26*4;  while  at 
EUsavetpol,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kura,  they  ate:  year  55*, 
January  52"*  a,  July  77"  and  rainfall  only  xo*3  in.  Nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  surface  is  under  forests. 

The  population  which  was  885,379  in  x897  (only  392,124 
women;  84,130  urban),  and  was  estimated  at  953,300  in  1906, 
consisu  chiefly  of  TaUxs  (56%)  and  Armenians  (33%).  The 
remainder  are  Kurds  (4*7  %)t  Russians  and  a  few  Germans, 
Jews,  Kurins,  Udins  and  Tates.  Peasants  form  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population.  Some  of  the  Tatars  and  the  Kurds  axe  nomadic. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oatsandxyeare  grown,  also  rice.  -  Cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  has  bc^gun,  but  the  rearing  of  silkwoims  is  of  old 
standing,  especially  at  Nukha  (1650  tons  of  ooooons  on  the 
average  are  obtained  evexy  year).  Nearly  8000  acres  axe  under 
vines,  the  yield  of  wine  averaging  82)  million  gallons  aimually. 
Gardening  readies  a  high  standard  of  perfection.  Liquorice 
root  is  obtained  to  the  extent  of  about  35>doo  tons  annually. 
The  rearing  of  live-stock  is  largely  carried  00  on  the  steppes. 
Copper,  mapietic  iron  ore,  cobalt  and  a  small  quantity  of  xuiphtha 
are  extracted,  and  nearly  xo.ooo  persons  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industxy— copper  works  and  silk-oiilli.  '  Caipet* 
weaving  is  widdy  spread.  Owing  to  the  Transcaucasian  railway, 
which  crosses  the  government,  trade,  both  in  the  interior  and 
with  Persia,  is  very  brisk.  The  government  is  divided  into 
dgbt  districts,  Elisavetpol,  Aresh,  Jcbtail,  Jevanshir,  Kasakh, 
Nukha,  Shusha  and  Zangezur.  The  only  towns,  besides  the 
capital,  are  Nukha  (24,81  x  inhabitants  in  X897)  and  Shusha 
(»S.656). 

EUSAVETPOL  (fbnnerly  Ganfa,  alternative  namcT  being 
Kenjeh  and  Kanca),  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  same  name,  xi8  m.  by  xail  S.E.  of  Tiflis  and  3I 
m.  from  the  railway,  at  an  altitude  of  1446  ft.  Pop.  (1873) 
i5>439;  (1897)  35>o9o.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  which  changed 
hands  between  Persians,  Khaaars  and  Arabs  even  in  the  7th 
century,  ^nd  later  fell  into  the  possession  of  Mongds,  Georgians, 
Persians  and  Turks  successivdy,  until  the  Russians  took  it  in 
X804,  when  the  change  of  name  was  made.  -  It  is  a  badly  built 
place,  with  nairow  streets  and  low-roofed,  windowless  hftases, 
s^  is  situated  In  a  very  unhealthy  locality,  but  has  been  much 
improved,  a  new  European  quarter  having  been  built  on  the  iki^ 
of  the  old  fortress  (erccud  by  the  Turks  in  1712-1724).    The 


iidMbitaaU  «re  cUeiy  13ataa  tad  Amtafaos,  £med  for  their 
eicdknt  gardening,  and  also  for  sSkwoim  breeding.  Ic  iiaa  a 
beautiful  mosque,  built  hy  Shah  Abbas  of  Bsrsaa  in  x6so;  axid 
a  renowned  "  Green'  Hbsque  "  anidsi  the  miiB  of  old  Guxja, 
4  m.  distant.  The  Persian  poet,  Shah  Nizam  (Niaun-ed-Din), 
was  bom  here  in  xx4x,  txvl  is  said  to  fasfve  beoi  buried  (1209) 
close  to  the  town.  The  Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Rossiaiis 
under  Paskevich  outside  this  town  in  1826. 

EU8HA  (a  Hebrew  name  meaning  "  God  is  delivexsnce  "), 
in  the  Bibles  the  disciple  and  sncocesor  of  Elijah,  wi<  the  son 
of  Shaphat  of  Abd-meholah  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  He 
was  symbolically  elected  to  the  prophetic  effide  by  £i^^  some 
time  during  the  xeign  of  Ahab  (i  JCixigs  xdx.  t^^x),  and  he 
survived  until  the  reign  oi  Joash.  His  career  thus  ^ppeait  40 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  afaxty  yeaxs^  Hie  rdation 
between  Elijah  and  Elisha  vmi  of  a  paiticnlarly  dose  kind,  but 
the  difference  between  them  ia  much  more  striking  than  the 
resemblance.  'Elijah  is  the  prophet  of  the  wilderness,  wandetiag, 
rugged  and  austers;  Elisha  is  the  prophet  of  dvilind  life,  of  the 
dty  axid  the  court,  with  the  dress,  manners  and  appearance  of 
ordinaxy"  grave  dtiaeos.*'  JEUjah  is  the  messenger  of  Vttigeascc 
— sudden,  jBeree  and  overwhelming;  Elisha  Is  the  mesiengcr  of 
mercy  and  restoration.  Elijah's  miracles,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  woxks  of  wrath  and  desmiction;  Elisha's  mindes,  with  but 
one  notable  exception,  axe  woxts  of  beneficence  and  healing. 
Elijah  is  the  "prophet  as fiie''  (Ecdus,  zlviii.  t),  an  abnomal 
agent  working  for  exceptional  ends;  Elisha  is  the  "  holy  man 
of  God  which  passeth  by  us  continually  "  (2  Kiktgs  iv.  9),  mixing 
m  the  common  life  of  the  peopie. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  detailed  chronology^  ha  life.^ 
In  most  of  the  events  narrated  no  further  indicatfon  of  time  is 
given  than  by  the  words  "  the  king  of  Israel,"  the  naxne  not  bong 
specified.  TheDeaxesome  instances  in  whkh  the  order  of  time 
is  obviously  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  narrative,  and  there  are 
other  grounds  for  cdnchiding  that  tiie  narrative  as  we  now  have 
it  is  confused  and  incomplete.  This  may  serve  not  only  to 
explain  the  chronological  difficulties^ '  bat  also  to  throw  some 
li^t  on  the  altogether  rxcyptional  Gharacter  of  the  miraculous 
element  in  Elisha's.  history.  On  the  Uteiaiy  questions,  see 
further  Kings. 

Not  only  are  Elisha's  mtrarliis  very  numeroos,  even  more  so 
than  those  of  Elijah,  but  they  stand  in  a  pecuHar  relation  to  the 
man  and  his  work.  With  all  the  other  prophets  the  primary 
function  is  spiritual  teaching;  mix&des,even  though  numexons  and 
many  of  them  symbolical  like  Elisha'i,  are  only  accessory.  With 
Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  mirades  seem  the  prindpal  function, 
and  the  teaching  is  altogether  subsidiary.  An  explanation  of 
the  superabundance  of  mindes  in  Elisha's  life  Is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  merdy  repetitions  or  doubltt 
of  these  of  his  predecessor.  Such  were :  his  first  mJnde,  when, 
returning  across  the  Jordan,  he  madie  a  dry  path  for  hiinself  in 
the  same  manner  as  Elijah  (s  Kings  ii.  14);  the  increase  of  the 
widow's  pot  of  oil  (iv.  x-;);  and  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  the 
woman  of  Shuncm  to  life  (iv.  X8-37).  The  theory  that  stories 
from  the  earlier  life  have  been  imported  by  mistake  into  the  later, 
even  if  tenable,  applies  only  to  three  of  the  mirades,  and  leaves 
unexplained  a  much  larger  number  which  are  not  only  not 
repetitions  of  those  of  Eh'jah,  but  have  an  entirely  opposite 
character.  The  healing  of  the  water  of  Jericho  by  putting  salt 
in  it  (iL  x9-22),  the  provision  of  water  for  the  army  cf  Jehoshaphat 
in  the  arid  desert  (iii.  6-20),  the  neutrslizing  by  meal  of  the  poison 
in  the  potuge  of  the  famine-stricken  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  (iv.  38-4X),  the  heah'ng  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (v.  1-19), 
and  the  recovery  of  the  iron  axehead  that  had  sunk  in  the  water 
(vi.  x-7),  are  all  instances  of  the  beneficence  which  was  the 
general  characuristic  of  Elisha's  wonder-working  activity  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  Elijah.  Another  miVsde  of  the  same  class,  the 
feeding  of  a  hundred  men  with  twenty  loaves  so  that  something 
was  left  over  (iv.  4»-44)t  deserves  mention  as  the  most  striking 
though  not  the  only  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  work 
of  Elisha  and  that  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiv.  X3*2y).  The  one  distinct 
exception  to  the  general  beneficence  of  Elisha's  activity— the 
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gotng  m^  (o  fiecbd  (a  Kings  IL  33-a5>*-pr(MtoU  an  cUvcrI 
difficulty  wJiich  it  Kaicdy  icnovcd  by  the  augfeMMO  that  the 
heahM  eone  piitactilus  which  would  have  iboiniihe 


th*t  aaoBg  the  hoiaely  •tmica  told  of  hioi  w«a  oae  which  had 

fi»r  ita  main  object  the  inciikatiQQ  of  itipect  far  om's  elden.^ 

The  JcfMoqp  brovBbt  upon  Gehaal  (▼«  a»47)»  though  a  miFade 

of  judgment,  scarcely   bdoogs  to  thesame  ctess  as  the  other; 

and  it  will  be  obaenred  that  Gehad'a  aubsequent  rdatioBa  With 

the  oMurt  (viii.  i-4)  ignore  the  diieaae,  o  fatal  Jdadrance  to 

interoaotask    further^  the  famlmgel  Naaman  (aUiwtcd  to  in  Ldbe 

iv.  37)  preaappoars  /peacaiut  ittetiooa  betweett  iaidel  a«l  the 

Sbrnaas,  with-  which^  howeftr,  mlrtar  dk  vL->  The  wonder^ 

wocking  power  of  £liahft  is  lepieaeatod  as  routitMiing  even  after 

his  death.    As  the  feeding  of  the  hundred  men  aad  the  cuie  of 

Icpiosy  oannact  hs  work  with  that  bf  Jcaua»  an  the  atoiy  that  a 

dead  'man  who  waa  csat  into  hb  aepidchie  waa  btoogfat  to  hfe 

by  the  mere  contact  with  his  bones  (s  Kings  alii,  at,  cL  Eoclos. 

shiii  I  »*i4).is  the  most  striking  instance  of  an  aoalogy  between 

his  fflindsa  and  those  noocded  of  medieval  saints.    Stanley 

(/cwisA Ckmch^ 4th  ed., iL  276) inrelcience  to  this haa remarhed 

thatiatfatlifeof  Jiisha  ak>ae<*intbe  sacred  history  the  golf 

between  bibUcal  and  ecchsaaUcal  aMncka  almost  disappcaxs." 

The  place  which  EUsfaa^Ued  inoonteBsperaiy  histofy  was  one 

of  great  influence  and  import ance^  and  several  nanatives  tesUly 

to  his  gieat  lepotalioA  in  Ismd*   On  one  oocajioa,  when  he 

deUveied  the  anny  that  had  been  brought  out  against  M oab 

from  a  thicatened  dearth  of  water  (s  Kings  Hi.),*  he  plainly 

fatlmates  that,  but  for  hia  regard  to  jeho^apbat,  the  king  of 

Judah,  who  waa  in  alliance  irith  Israel,  he  would  not  hvft 

fntcifaed.    Whether  he  waa  with  the  anny  or  waa  aupposed 

to  be  living  in  the  desert  is  left  obacurew    Ab  interesting  touch 

is  the  fafliifnce  of  music  upon  the  prophetic  mind  (v.  15).    His 

nest  sfgmd  inteifeicnoe  wascfairing  the  incursfonsof  the  Sjnians, 

when  he  diarioted  the  pbma  of  tiie  invaders  to  the  "  king  of 

brael "  with  such  effect  that  they  were  agate  and  again  baffled. 

When  the  "Ung  of  Syria  »  waa  informed  that  "  Ellsha,  the 

prophet  that  is  in  Iscsd,  tcUeth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words 

that  thou  speakest  in  tlqr  bed-chamber,"  he  at  once  sent  an 

army  to  take  him  captive  In  Dothan.    At  Ellaha^  prayer  his 

tCRiiled  servant  beheld  aa  army  of  hoise»  andcharfots  of  fire 

aur^ouiMlias  the  prophet.    At  a  second  prayer  the  invaders 

were  stnick  blind,  and  hi  this  state  they  were  led  by  Elisha 

to  Samaria,  whese  tbefr  sight  '«ms  restored.    Tlieir  lives  were 

spared  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  and  tbey  returned  home 

so  impressed  that  their  incursions  thenc«*forwanl  ceased  (vi.  8-^3); 

This  is  fttmedkitely*  followed  by  the  siege  of  Samaria  by 

Benhadarf  -which  cauftd  a  famine  of  the  severest  kind.    The 

cabmlty  waa  imputed  liy  the  ^*  king  of  Fsrael "  to  the  influence 

of  Efiahia,  and  he  ordered  the  prophet  to  be  immediately  put  to 

deadi.  -  Porewamed  of  the  danger,  Elisha  oidefed  the  messenger 

who  had  boMi  aent  to  shy  him  to  be  detahied  at  the  door, 

and,  when,  immediately  afterwards,  the  king  himself  came 

(**  mesaenger  "  fai  vi.  33  should  rather  be  hint),  predicted  a  great 

plenty  witUa  twenty-four  hours.    Tfns  was  fulfilled  by  the  flight 

of  the  Syrian  army  under  the  dreumstances  stated  in  cfa.  vii. 

After  the  episode  with  regard  to  the  woman  of  Shunem  (viii. 

r-6>,  whkh  is  out  of  Its  dinmologfcal  order,  Elisha  H  represented 

aa  at  Damascus  (viii.  f-is).    The  reverence  with  which  the 

foreigA  monarch  Benhadad  addressed  Elisha  deserves  to  be 

noted  as  showing  the  extent  of  the  prophet's  influence.    In 

sending  to  know  the  Issue  of  his  illness,  the  king  caused  liimself 

to  be  styled  "  thy  sm  Benhadad."    Equally  remaxkable  h  the 

^SimUarlv  EUiah  enforces  respect  for  the  propbetic^fiice  in 
I.  g  sqq.  Prof.  Kennctt  points  out  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
epith«t  *'  tiald>hc9d  "  may  refer  to  the  sign  of  moarriinff  for  EKsha's 
ktt  naater  (cf.  Ea.  vii.  iS,  Dsut.  idv.  1);  "Go  «p^'  is  perhaps 
to  be  taken  Ikerally  (ia  refersoce  to  EIQah's  tfadslation). 

'The  nficthod  of  obtalnina  water  ia,  16  iq.)  it  that  whkh  still 
gives  its  name  to  the  WSdi  ef-Absl  jj'  valley  of  water  pits'*)  at  the 
soothem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Old  Test.  Jew.  Ckwrth,  2nd  ed.,  147). 
Oa  the  oiAisr  hahd»  see  Baraisy,  ilfft.  r«sf  4|f  iUi|«,  pw  a7a 


imyaahiguoiia  natvm  of  Efisha^a  reply,  (viii  .t<^  The  naaat 
inpoctaat  iateifereDoe  of  Ehaha  in  the  histoiy  of  his  couatiy 
oonatttuted  the  fialfifaaenl  of  the  third  of  the  ^^tJ—ifMiM**  laki 
Upoa  Elijah*  The  work  of  awiiming  Jehu  to  bolang  ever  Israd 
waa  pu|qimeU  by  deputy,  (ia.  s^jK  During  the  faaty'^veycaia 
which  the  chroMlogical  acherae  albas  for  the  vttgas  of  Jehu 
and  Jehoahaa  the.aarrativea  coatain  no  notice  of  EKaha,  but 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  death  (ziiL  r4-ai)  it  la  dear  thai 
he  had  contimied  lo  enjoy  theesteeas  of  the  dyaaaiy  which 
be  hid  helped  to-louad.  Joaah,  the  gtandaon  of  Jehui  waited 
OB  him  OB  hia  deathbed,  and  addfca^ed  him  in  the  woid»<whidl 
he  himself  had  used  to  Ehjah:  <'  My  father,  my  Either,  the 
chariot  of  larael  and  the  hoaaemen  thereof  "  (d  JL  is).  By  the 
result  of  a  ^ymboho  dtarharge  of  anowa  he  infatmed  the  kteg 
of  hia  oondng  eMooesa  against  Syria,  and  hounetUately  thereafter 
he  died.  The  eqilidt  atatemewt  that  he  was  buried  completes 
the  contrast  betweeik  him  and  his  greater  predeoesaoc. 
On  the  narsativcs,  see  KiNoa.    Ia  general  those  when  "  the 


UAgutBh  portions  of  aa  historical  oaoative  which  apcolcs  of  EUafaia 
in  connexion  with  events  of  public  interest,  without  maki;ig  him  the 
central  figure,  and  a  aeries  of  anecdotes  of  properly  biographical 
Character.  ...  In  the  latter  we  may  distinguish  one  cirde  con- 
nected with  GiigaU  Jericho  and  the  Jocdao  valley  to  which  Abel* 
Meholak  beloim  (iv.  1-7?  38^,  v.?  vi.  r-7).  Hera  Elisha  appears 
as  the  head  of  the  prophetic  gilds,  having  his  fixed  residence  at  CugaK* 
Another  circle,  which  presupposes  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Jehu, 

places  him  at  Dothan  orCarmei  — -" '-  *-' " 

of  almost  superhi 
with  the  history 

vL  17  with  ii.  ii:  iSL  14  with  ii.'ia):  and  it  is  to  this  group  of 
narratives  that  tnc  ascension  of  EHiah  forms  the  Introduction  " 
(Robertson  Smith,  Emey.  Brii.,  9tfa  ed.,  art.  Kings,  vol.  sdv.  p.  i86>. 
This  twofold  lepreseotatlon  finds  a  parallel  in  the  narratives  of 
SaoMiel, .  whose  history  and  the  conditions  leflscted  tlwteia  am 
analogous  to  the  life  and  times  of  Elisha. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  his  festival 
being  on  the  14th  of  June,  under  which  date  his  Ufe  is  entered  in  the 
Ackt  fflffrfflTwai. 

See  especially,  W.  R«  Smith,  ProMs  t(f  Jsrad  (Index,  <.v.)> 
and  the  utcratuic  to  Elijau;  Kings,  Books  of;  pRorusx. 

(W.  Its.;  S.A.C.) 

ELISHA  BEN  ABUT  AH  (c.  a.d.  100),  a  unique  figure  among 
the  Palcstim'an  Jews  of  the  first  Christian  century.  He  was 
bom  before  the  destruction  of.  the  Temple  (which  occurred  iii 
A.D.  *7o)  and  survived  into  the  and  century.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  as  to  his  exact  attitude  towards  Judaism.  That  he  refused 
to  accept  the  current  rabbinical  views  is  certain,  though  the 
Tahnud  cites  his  legal  decisions.  Most  authorities  believe  that 
he  was  a  Gnostic;  but  while  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  it  ispossible  that  he  was  simply  a  Sadducee.  and  thus 
an  opponcdt  not  of  Judaism  but  of  Pharisaism.  His  disciple, 
the  famous  Pharisee  Mcir,  remained  his  steadfast  friend,  and  his 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  former  master  are  among  the  most  pathetic 
incidents  in  the  T^mud.  In  later  ages  Elisha  {aker  ^  the  other,** 
as  he  was  named)  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  heretic  whose 
pride  of  mtellect  betrayed  him  into  infidelity, to  law  and'morals. 
Without  much  appropriateness  Elisha  has  been  aometimea 
described  as  the  **  Faust  of  the  Talmud."  CL  A.) 

EUXIR  (from  the  Arabic  amsir,  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  Gr.  ^ptoi^,  a  powder  used  for  drying  wounds,  from  ^p6t, 
dry),  in  alchemy,  the  medium  which  would  effect  the  transmuta- 
tion of  base  metals  Into  gold;  it  probably  included  all  such 
substances — vapours,  liquids,  &c — ^and  had  a  wider  meaning 
than  "  philbsopber's  stone."    The  same  term,  more  fully  elixv 

*  R.  V.  marg.  a  an  alteration  to  remove  from  Elisha  the  suggestion 
of  an  untruth. 

*  ThfrGiigal  of  EBAa  is'near  the  Jettlan  comp.  vi.  i  with  iv.  38. 
vw^  O'a0,--aod  caoaot  be  other  than  the  great  sanctuary  a  m. 
from  Jericho,  the  local  holiness  of  which  b  still  attested  ia  the 
Onomastica.  It  Is  true  that  in  2  Ktngs  ii.  x  Bethel  scorns  to  lie 
between  GHgal  and  Jericho;  but  v.  3$  shows  that  Gilgal  was  net 
orioioally  leprestntBd  aa  Ellsfaa's  reaidenca.  ia  this  aarmtiv^  which 
beings  to  the  Carmel>Dochaa  aeries.  -  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
identification  with  the  Cileil  (JiljUia)  S.W.  of  ShUoL  aee  G.  A. 
Smith,  Ency.  M.  (s-v.  Giteal);  Bumey,  oP.  cU.,  p.  264;  Sldooer, 
ClMlNfj^my;  iT^f,  p.  STg. 
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flCM,  dixir  of  life,  was  given  to  the  snbstatice  which  would 
indefinitely  prolong  life;  it  was  considered  to  be  doaely  feinted 
to,  or  even  identical  with,  the  lubstanoe  for  transmuting  metals. 
In  pharmacy  the  word  was  formerly  given  to  a  strong  extract 
or  tinctore,  but  it  is  only  osed  now  for  an  aronutlc  swMt  prepara- 
tion, containing  one  or  more  drugs,  and  in  such  expressions  as 
**  elixir  of  vitriol,"  a  mixture  of  anlphuric  add,  cinnamon,  ginger 
andalcoboL 

SUZABBTH  (iS3J~>te3)t  queen  of  England  nnd  Ireland, 
bora  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  September  1533,  and,  like  all  the 
Tudors  except  Henxy  VIL,  nt  Greenwich  Palace,  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second  queen,  Anne  Boleyn. 
With  such  a  mother  and  with  Cranmer  as  her  godfather  she 
represented  from  her  birth  the  principle  of  revolt  from  Rome, 
but  the  opponents  of  that  movement  attached  little  importance 
to  her  advent  into  the  world.  Charles  V.'s  ambassador,  Ckapuys, 
hardly  deigned  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  king's  amie  had  given 
birth  to  a  daughter,  and  both  her  parents  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed with  her  sex.  She  was,  however,  given  precedence 
over  Mary,  her  elder  sister  by  sixteen  yean,  and  Mary  never 
forgave  the  infant's  offence.  Even  this  dubious  advantage  only 
lasted  three  years  until  her  mother  was  beheaded,  and  by  a  much 
more  serious  freak  on  Henry's  part  "  divorced."  Elizabeth  has 
been  censured  for  having  made  no  effort  in  later  years  to  clear 
her  mother's  memory;  but  no  vindication  of  Anne's  character 
could  have  rehabifitated  Elisabeth's  legitimacy.  Her  mother  was 
not "  divorced  "  for  her  alleged  adultery,  because  that  crime  was 
no  ground  for  divorce  by  Roman  or  English  canon  law.  The 
marriage  was  declared  invalid  oh  initio  either  on  the  ground  of 
Anne's  precontract  with  Lord  Percy  or  more  probably  on  the 
ground  of  the  affinity  established  between  Henry  and  Anne  by 
Henry's  previous  relations  with  Mary  Boleyn. 

ElixabeUi  thus  lost  all  hereditary  title  to  the  throne,  and  her 
early  years  of  childhood  can  hardly  have  been  happier  than 
Mary's.  Nor  was  her  legitimacy  ever  legally  established;  but 
after  Jane  Seymour's  death,  when  Henry  seemed  likely  to  have 
no  further  issue,  she  was  by  act  of  parliament  placed  next  in 
order  of  the  succession  after  Edward  and  Mary  and  their  issue; 
and  this  statutory  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the  will  which 
Henry  VIII.  was  empowered  by  statute  to  make.  Queen 
Catherine  Parr  introduced  iome  humanity  into  Henry's  house- 
hold, and  Edward  and  Elizabeth  were  well  and  happily  educated 
together,  principally  at  old  Hatfield  House,  which  is  now  the 
marquess  of  Salbbuiy'a  stables.  They  were  there  when  Henry's 
death  called  Edward  VI.  away  to  greater  dignities,  and  Elizabeth 
was  left  in  the  care  of  Catherine  Parr,  who  married  in  indecent 
haste  Thomas,  Lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  protector  Somerset. 
This  unprincipled  adventurer,  even  before  Catherine's  death 
in  Septendber  1548,  paid  indelicate  attentions  to  Elizabeth. 
Any  attempt  to  marry  her  without  the  council's  leave  would  have 
been  treason  on  his  part  and  would  have  deprived  Elizabeth 
of  her  contingent  right  to  the  succession.  Accordingly,  when 
Seymour's  other  misbehaviour  led  to  his  arrest,  his  relations 
with  Elizabeth  were  made  the  subject  of  a  very  trying  investiga- 
tion, which  gave  Elizabeth  her  first  lessons  in  the  feminine  arts 
of  self-defence.  She  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  partly  because 
she  was  in  all  probability  innocent  of  anything  worse  than  a 
qualified  acquiescence  in  Seymour's  improprieties  and  a  girlish 
admiration  ior  his  handsome  face.  He  or  his  tragic  fate  ma^'  have 
touched  a  deeper  chord,  but  it  was  carefully  concealed;  and 
although  in  later  years  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  cherished  his 
memory,  and  certainly  showed  no  love  for  his  brother's  children, 
at  the  time  she  only  showed  resentment  at  the  indignities  infficted 
on  herself. 

For  the  rest  ofEdwardli  reign  Elisabeth's  life  was  less 
tempestuous.  She  hardly  rivalled  Lady  Jane  Gney  as  the  ideal 
Puritan  maiden,  but  she  swam  with  the  stream,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  foil  to  her  stubborn  Catholic  sister.  She  thus  avoided  the 
enmity  and  the  still  more  dangerous  favour  td  Northumberland; 
and  some  unknown  history  lies  behind  the  duke's  preference  of 
the  Lady  Jane  to  Elizabeth  as  his  son's  wife  and  his  own  puppet 
for  the  throne.    She  thus  escaped  shipwreck  in  his  cnuy  vevcl, 


and  rode'by  Maiy^  tide  k^  tiftilnpb  fnio  London  en  the  lUhRt 
of  the  plot.  For  a  time  she  was  safe  enough;  she  would  not 
renounce  her  Protestantism  until  CathoUdsa  had  been  Bade  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  she  f oUowed  Gaidiacr's  advice  to  her  father 
when  he  said  it  was  better  that  he  ihouM  make  the  law  his  wiH 
than  try  to  make  his  will  the  law.  As  a  presumptive  ruler  of 
England  she  was,  like  Csdl,  sad  for  that  matter  the  future  arch- 
bishop Paiker  also,  too  shrewd  to  oooailt  henelf  to  pasrive 
or  active  resistance  to  the  law;  and  they  meicly  anticipated 
Hobbes  in  holding  that  the  individual  conunitted  no  ain  ia  sub- 
ordinating his  conscience  to  the  will  of  the  state,  for  the  TrtponA- 
bflity  lor  the  law  was  not  his  but  the  ttau's.  Their  position  was 
well  enough  understood  in  those  days;  it  was  known  that  they 
were  heretics  at  heart,  and  that  when  their  tum.came  they  wouki 
once  more  overthrow  Cathohcisni  and  expect  a  similar  sabniaaioa 
from  the  Catholics. 

It  was  not  so  much  Efizabeth*^  leligioa  as  her  ncamen  |o  the 
throne  and  the  drcumstanocs  of  her  birth  that  endangezed  her 
life  in  Mary's  reign.  While  Mary  was  popular  Elisi^th  was 
safe;  but  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  mairiage  project  had  turned 
away  English  hearts  Elisabeth  inevitably  becaBoe  the  centre  of 
plots  and  the  hope  of  the  plotters.  Had  not  Lady  Jane  still  been 
alive  to  take  off  the  edge  of  Mary's  indignation  and  suspidon 
Elizabeth  might  havw  paid  forfeit  for  Wyat's  rebellion  with 
her  life  instead  of  impiisoMDenit.  She  may  have  had  inienriews 
with  French  agents  who  hdped  to  foment  the  insunection;  but 
she  was  strong  and  wary  enough  to  avoid  Henry  IL's,  asshe  had 
avoided  NorthomberUiod's,  toils;  for  evm  in  case  of  socoeM 
she  would  have  been  the  French  king's  puppet,  pisced  on  the 
throne,  if  at  all,  merely  to  loe^  it  wann  for  Henry's  piMpective 
daughter>in-bw,  Mary  Stuart.  This  did  not  make  Mary  Tudor 
any  more  ftiendly,an(Calthaugk  the  story  that  Elisabeth&vound 
Courtenay  and  that  Mary  was  jealous  fa  a  ridiculous  fiction,  the 
Spaniards  cri^  loud  and  tong  for  Elisabeth's  encutfon.  She 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  in  Mardi  i$S4»  but  km  Englishmea  were 
fanatic  enough  to  want  a  Tudor  beheaded.  The  great  nobka,  the 
Howards,  and  Gardiner  wotdd  not  hear  ol  such  a  proposal;  and 
aU  the  efforts  of  the  gourt  throu^ut  Mary's  reigniiailed  to  induoe 
parliament  to  listen  to  the  suggestwn  that  Elkabeth  should  be 
deprived  of  her  legal  right  to  the  SttccessioiL  Aftertwonoathsln 
the  Tower  she  was  transferred  to  Sir  He&iy  Bedftigfiekl's  chargs 
at  Woodstock,  and  at  Christmas^  when  the  reahn  had  been  recoil 
died  to  Rome  and  Mary  was  expeetingkaue,  FtKaahtth  was  onoe 
more  received  at  court.  In  the  autumn  of  isss  the  went  down 
to  Hatfield,  where  she  spent  most  of  the  vest  of  Maiy's  reign, 
enjoying  the  lessons  of  Ascham  and  Baldaasare  rMtJgKftnf^  and 
planting  trees  which  still  survive* 

She  had  only  to  bide  her  time  while  Maiy  made  straight  her 
successor's  path  by  i4>rooting  whatever  affection  the  Rf^g^fth 
people  had  for  the  Catholic  faith»  Roman  jurisdiction  and 
Spanish  control.  The  PnMiestant  martyrs  and  Calais  betweoi 
them  removed  all  the  alternatives  to  aa  insukr  national  ^^fl''*H 
policy  in  church  and  in  state;  and  no  sovereign  v«s  bettcff 
qualified  to  lead  such  a  cause  than  the  queen  who  ascended  the 
throne  amid  universal,  and  the  Spaniards  thought  indecent, 
rejoidngsat  Maiy'a  death  on  the  x/th  of  November  1558.  "  Mere 
English  "  she  boasted  of  being,  and  after  EngUshmen's  recent 
esperience  theze  was  no  sunr  title  to  popular  favour.  No 
sovereign  since  HaroU  had  been  so  purely  English  in  bk>od; 
her  nearest  foreign  ancestor  was  Catherine  of  Fraacei  the  widow 
of  Henr^  V.,  and  no  English  king  or  queen  was  mors  superbly 
insular  m  charaaer  or  ia  policy.  Shie  was  the  unmistakable 
child  of  the  ageso  far  as  EoglishnieBBhared  in  its  characteristics, 
for  with  her  English  aims  she  combined  some  Itshan  methods 
and  ideas.  "  An  Englishman  Italianate,"  ran  the  current  jingle, 
"  is  a  devil  Incamate/'  and  Elizabeth  was  well  versed  in  Italian 
scholarship  and  statecrafL  Italians,  especially  Bernardino 
Ochino,  had  given  her  religious  instruction,  and  the  Italians  who 
rejected  CkthoKclsm  usoaJiy  adopted  far  more  advanced  forms 
of  heresy  than  Lutheranism,  Zwinglianism,  or  even  Calvinism. 
Elizabeth  herself  patronized  Giacomo  Acontio,  who  thought 
dogma  a  *' stratagema  Satanae,"  and  htr  last  favoudu,  Esacg 
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«ts  •ecued  of  being  the  ilngletder  of  "a  dtnmable  crew  of 
athdsts."  A  Spanish  unlMissador  early  in  the  feign  thought  that 
EEanbeth's  own  leKgion  was  equally  negative,  tiioo|^  she  told 
him  she  agreed  with  nearly  everything  in  the  Au^uig  Con- 
fession. She  was  probably  not  at  liberty  to  say  what  she  really 
thooi^t,  but  she  made  up  by  saying  a  great  many  things  whi^ 
she  did  not  mean.  It  i»  dear  enoogh  that,  althovgh,  hke  her 
father,  she  was  fond  of  ritnal,  she  waa  afaaohitely  devoid  of  the 
lehgious  temperament,  and  that  her  forksia^ral  preferences 
were  dictated  by  poKtical  coniideratiom.  She  was  sincere 
enough  In  her  di^ike  of  Soman  jmisdiction  and  of  Calvinism; 
a  danghtcr  of  Ame  Boleyn  oovld  have  little  a£Eeotion  for  a  syttein 
which  made  her  a  bastard,  and  aO  monaichs  agreed  at  heart  with 
James  L's  aphorism  about  "  no  bishop,  no  king/' .  It  was  cofr- 
vemeal,  too,  to  profess  Lotheran  sympathies,  lor  Lntheeuism 
was  now  an  established,  monarchical  and  comparatively  le* 
spectable  reUgioo,  very  different  from  the  Calvinism  a^Jnst 
whidi  monardhs  directed  the  Coonter-ceformation  f rem  poUtical 
aaotives.  Lutheran  dogma,  however,  had  few  adherents  in 
En^snd,  thoqgh  its  poKtIcsl  theory  eobidded  with  that  of 
Anglicanism  in  the  x6th  century.  Hie  oompromiae  that  resulted 
from  these  conflicting  forces  suited  EUaabeth  very  well;  she  had 
little  dislike  of  Catholics  who  repudiated  the  papacy,  but  she  was 
forced  to  rely  mainly  on  Protestants,  and  had  little  respect  for 
any  form  of  ecclesiastical  sdf-govemment.  She  valued  uni- 
ionnity  in  religion,  not  aa  a  safeguard  against  heresy,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  unity  of  the  state.  She  respected  the  bishops 
only  aa  snpporteis  of  her  throne;  and,  although  the  well-known 
ielter  beginning  "  Preud  Prelate  "  is  an  18th-century  .fqigeiy, 
It  is  hardly  a  travesty  of  Elisabeth's  attitude. 

The  outlines  of  her  foreign  policy  are  vketcfaed  elsewhere 
(pee  EwcTiSH  Hbtoky),  and  htt  courtships  were  diplomatic 
Cbntemponry  gossip,  which  was  probably  justified,  said  that 
she  waa  debured  frem  matrimony  by  a  physical  defect;  and 
her  ay  when  she  heard  that  Ma^  queen  of  Scots  had  given 
Uzth  to  a  son  is  the  most  womanly  thing  recorded  of  EUaabeth. 
Her  features  were  as  handsome  as  Msjy's,  but  she  had  little 
fasdnatioD,  and  in  spfte  of  her  many  suitoiB  no  man  lost  his  head 
over Elisidbeth asmendid over Kaiy.  She wasfar too  masculine 
In  mind  and  ten^Knaient,  and  her  eitravagant  addiction  to  the 
outward  tappings  of  femiidnity  was  probaU^  due  to  the  absence 
or  atrophy  of  d^>er  fenunine  instincts.  In  the  same  way  the 
fanpoosftilityofaBaniage  made  her  all  the  freer  with  her  flirtations, 
and  she  carried  some  of  them  to  lengths  that  scandalised  a  pablie 
UKfliMdoos  of  Elisabeth's  security.  She  had  every  reason  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  and  to  convince  other  courts  that  she  could 
and  WQsdd  nuuiy  If  tlw  provocation  were  sufl&dent.  She  could 
not  marry  Philip  XL,  but  she  hdd  out  hopes  to  more  than  one  of 
hia  Austrian  cousins  whoever  Fiance  or  Mary  Stuart  seemed 
to  threaten;  and  later  she  encounged  two  French  princes 
when  Phll^  had  hist  patience  with  Elisabeth  and  made  Mary 
Stuart  Ms  prot^gte;  Bex  other  suitors  were  less  imprntant, 
except  Ldcsster,  who>appeakd  to  the  kast  intellectual  side  of 
FJT«'»«*»*  and  way  aiwi^  a  cause  of  distraction  in  her  policy 
and  her  ministera*  - 

Elisabeth  was  teniUy  handicapped  by  having  no  hdm  of  her 
body  and  no  obvious  English  successor.  She  could  not  afford 
to  reoogttiae  Maiya  daim,  for  that  would  have  been  to  alienate 
the  Protestsnts,  double  the  number  of  Catholics,  and,.in  herown 
phrase,  to  spread  a  winding  shf ft  before  her  eyes;  lor  all  would 
have  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  Mary  was  dangerous  enou^  as  it 
was,  and  noonewonUwiUin^y  make  his  rival  his  hdr.  Etebeth 
could  hardly  be  eapected  to  go  oat  of  her  way  and  ask  pnrlin- 
aaent  to  repeal  its  own  icts  lor  Mary's  sake;  probably  it  wteld 
have  rtfused*  Nor  was  it  personal  emnity  on  Eliaabeth's  part 
that  bnM«ht  Mary  to  the  block.  Fsriiamenthad  loog  been 
feradoosly  d<>manding  Mary%  eaecntiott,  ndt  became  she  was 
gnflty-bntbcGauaeshewasdaagevottatothepuUklieaoe.  She 
alone  codd  have  given  fhe  Spanish  Armada  any  led  chance 
ol  anficess;  and  aa  the  proapeet  of  invaskm  kiomed  larger  on 
the  faninfiii,  fieroer  ^ew  the  popular  determination  to  renmve 
the  on^  poaBiblft«entre  of  a  doaeetia  lisiag;  without  which  the 


eKtesnalattackwasboundtobeaftibue.  EKaabethiesiBtedtlift 
demand,  not  from  oompaasion  or  qoafans  of  conscience,  but 
becaaae  she  dreaded  the  responsibility  lor  Maiy^  death.  She 
wished  Paidet  would  manage  tne  budneoa  on  hb  own  acooont, 
and  when  At  last  her  signature  waa  extorted  she  made  a  scapegoat 
of  her  secretaiy  Dsvisoii  vdm  had  the  wanant  eaecttted. 

The  other  great  difficulty,  apart  £tom  the  suooessiQn,  with 
whidi  Elisabeth  had  to  deal  anee  from  the  enibennt  aggresalvo* 
ness  of  Ebgbnd,  which  she  oould  not,  and  perimps  did  not  want 
to,  represa.  Rdigian  waa  not  really  the.cause  of  her  eitcmal 
dangers^  for  the  time  had  peered  for  oossdes,  and  no  foreign 
power  seriouBly  contemplated  an  armed  invasion  of  En|^d  for 
religion's  sake.  But  no  state  could  long  toknte  the  affronis 
which  English  asamen  offered  Spain.'  llie  ooaunon  view  that 
the  British  Empire  has  been  won  by  pudy  defensive  actiofe 
linot  tenable^  and  ftom  the  beginning  of  her  rdgn  Engtishmcn 
had  taken  the  offensive,  partly  from  religions  bat  also  from  other 
Bsotives.  They  were  determined  to  Ifteak  lip  the  Spanish 
monopoly  in  thenewwodd,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  endeavour 
they  were  led  to  fhallragft  Spain  in  the  old.  For  nearly  tfiirty 
years  Philip  put  vp  with  the  capture  of  his  treasnre  ships,  the 
rakhng  of  his  cohmies  and  Ae  open  assbtanoe  reiulered  to  his 
rebels.  Only  when  he  had  leached  the  condusion  that  hia 
power  would  never  be  secure  in  the  Netherlands  or  the  New 
Worid  until  Bngjand  was  conquered,  did  he  despatdi  the'Spanish 
Armada.  Eliziiieth  ddayed  the  breach  as  long  as  she  ooul<^ 
peobably  becaure  she  knew  that  war  meant  taxation,  aiul  that 
taxation  was  the  most  prolific  parent  of  iwdt. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Spaaidi  Armada  Elisabeth's  work 
was  done,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  reign  die  got 
more  out  of  touch  with  her  people^  That  period  was  one  el 
gradnd  transition  to  the  conditions  of  Stuart  times;  during  at 
practically  every  daim  was  put  forward  that  waa  niade  ui^cr 
the  first  two  Sttuuts  either  on  bdudf  of  parifanicnf  or  the  pre- 
rogative, and  Elizabeth's  attitude  towards  the  Puritsns  wss 
hardly  <fistinguishable  from  James  I.'a.-  But  her  past  was  in  her 
favour,  and  so  wen  her  acx  and  her  Tudor  tact,  which  diecked 
the  growth  of  discontent  and  made  Essex's  rebdlkm  a  ridionloaa 
fiasco.  He  was  the  last  snd  the  most  wilful  but  perfasps  the  best 
of  her  favourites,  and  his  tragic  fate  deepened  the  gloom  of  her 
dosing  years.  The  loneliness  of  a  queen  vdM>  bsd  no  husband 
or  children  and  no  relatives  to  mention  must  at  all  timca  have 
been  oppressive;  it  grew  desolating  in  okl  age  after  the  deaths  of 
Ldcester,  Wahin^am,  Butghlcy  and  Essex,  and  EUaabeth  died, 
the  last  of  her  nee,  on  the  34th  of  March  i6q^ 

Bishop  CidghtonV^iMm  Elinbttk  {1896)  is  the  best  Mogmpby: 
there  are  ottos  by  E.  S.  Beealy  (TWne  Eu^idt  SUUesmem,  iSqo): 
Lucy  Aikin,  Memoirs  «/  Ou  Onvi  ^  Queen  EtiMobeth  (i8i8)*  sod 
T.  Wright,  Qaee»  Elitabetk  and  her  Tims  (1838).  See  also  A. 
Je8K>pp\  artate  in  the  DiU.  NaL  Bisg,  (A.  F.  P.) 

ELIZABETH  [PBTROVMA]  (1709-1762),  Eioanss  or  Russia, 
the  dau^ter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Marthi  Skowonskaya,  bom 
at  Kolomenskqye,  near  Moscow,  on  the  x8th  of  December  1709. 
Even  as  a  child  h«  parts  were  good,  if  not  brilliant,  but  unfortua- 
atdy  her  education  was  both  imperfect  and  dewkory.  Her 
father  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to  her  talning;  and  her  moither 
was  too  illiterate  to  superintend  her  studies.  She  had  a  French 
governess,  however,  and  at  a  later  day  picked  up  some  Italiakt, 
German  and  Swedish,  and  could  convene  in  there  languages  with 
more  fluency  than  accuracy.  From  her  eariiest  yean  she 
^HTir**t*^  every  one  by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  vivadtyi 
It  was  Peter's  intention  to. many  his  second  daughter  to  the 
young  French  king  Louis  XV.,  but  the  pride  of  the  Bourboih 
revolted  against  any  such  alliance.  Other  cotmobial  qMCuhb- 
tioUs  foundered  on  the  personal  dislike  of  the  princess  for  the 
various  suiton  propoeed  to  her,  so  that  00  the  death  of  hv 
mother  (May  1737)  and  the  departure  to  Hblstdn  of  her  betoved 
sirter  Anne,  her  4idy  reihalntiig  mau' relation,  the  princess  foond 
hdndf  at  the  age  of  eighteen  practically  her  own  mistress 
So  long  as  Menshikov  remained  in  power,  she  waa  treated  with 
UbersBty  and  distinction  by  the  govenunent  of  Peter  II.,  but 
die  DolgomkiSk  who  sup|danted  Menshikov  and  hated  the 
1  memory  of  Peter  the  Great,  practically  banished  I^er'sdaii^tcr 
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from  coast.  EliBtbetli  had  inherited  her  father^  Boisiial 
tempemBcnt  and,  being  free  from.  iQl  control,  abandoned  herself 
to  her  appetites  without  reserve.  While  still  in  her  teens,  she 
made  a  lover  of  Alexins  Shubin,  a  sergeant  in  the  Semenovsky 
Guards,  and  after  his  banishment  to  Siberia,  minus  his  tongue, 
by  order  of  the  empress  Anne,  coosoled  herself  with  a  handsome 
young  Cfflwark^  Alexius  Razumovskl,  who,  there  is  good  season 
to  believe,  subsequently  became  her  husband.  During  the  reign 
of  her  cousin  Anne  (x  730^1 740) ,  Elisabeth  efiaced  herself  as  much 
as  passible;  but  under  the  regency  of  Anne  Leopoldovna  the 
oonrse  of  events  oompelled  the  indolent  but  by  no  means 
incapable  beauty  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  The 
idea  seems  to  have  been  fiat  suggested  to  her  by  the  Frendi 
ambassador)  La  Ch6tardie,  who  was  plotting  to  destroy  the 
Austrian  influence  then  dominant  at  the  Russian  court.  It  is  a 
misttke  to  suppose,  however,  that  La  Chteirdie  took  a  leading 
put  La  the  revolution  which- placed  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  on  the  Russian  throne.  As  a  matter  of  faa,  beyond 
lending  the  iscsasevna  aooo  ducats,  instead  of  the  15,000  she 
demanded  of  him,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  actual  e9Up 
d^&at  which  was  as  great  a  surprise  to  him  as  to  every  one  else. 
The  merit  and  ^ory  of  that  singular  affair  betoag  to  Elisabeth 
•lone.  The  fear  of  being  imprisoned  in  a  convent  for  the  rest 
of  her  Hf  e  was  the  determining  cause  of  her  irresistihie  outburst 
of  energy.  At  ssidnight  on  the  6th  of  December  1741,  with  a 
few  personal  friends,  Inflnding  her  physidan,  Armand  Lestoc^, 
her  chamberlain,  •  Michael  Ilarionvidr  Vorontsov,  her  future 
husband,  Alexius  Razumovskii  and  Alexander  and  Peter 
Shuvalovv  two  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  houschidd,  she  drove  to 
the  barTuVlw  of  the  Preobmshrn^ky  Guards,  enlisted  their  sym- 
^thies  by  a  stirring  speech,  and  led  them  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
where  the  regent  was  reposing  in  abeohitesecurity.  HavingoAthe 
way  thither  had  all  the  nunisters  arrested,  she  setaed  the  regent 
and  her  children  in  their  beds,  and  summoned  aH  the  notables, 
civil  and  ecdesissticsl^  to  her  presence.  So  swiftly  and  noise- 
lessly indeed  had  the  Whole  revolution  proceeded  tint  as  late  as 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  very  few  people  in  the  city  were 
aware  of  it.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thtce-aad'thirty,  this  naturally 
indolent  and  self-indulgent  woman,  with  little  knowledge  and 
aa  experience  of  affair^,  suddenly  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  em|Hre  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  its  existence. 
Fortunately  for  heiself,  and  for  Russia,  Elizabeth  Petrovna, 
with  aH  her  shortcomings,  had  inherited  some  ^  her  father's 
genius  for  government.  Her  usually  keen  judgment  and  her 
diplomatic  Uct  again  and  again  recall  Peter  the  Great.  What  in 
her  sometimes  seemed  irresolution  and  procrastination,  was, 
most  often,  a  wise  suspense  of  judgment  under  exceptionally 
difficult  circumstances;  and  to  this  may  be  added  that  she  was 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  prejudices  of  the  woman  to  the  duty 
of  the  sovereign. 

After  abolidiing  the  cabinet  council  system  in  favour  during 
the  rule  of  the  two  Annas,  and  reconstituting  the  senate  as  it 
had  been  under  Peter  the  Great,-^with  the  chiefs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state*  all  of  them  now  Russians  again,  as  «x-ofi€io 
members  under  the  presidency  of  the  sovereign, — the  first  care 
4f  .the  new  empress  was  to  compose  her  quarrel  with  Sweden. 
On  the  sard  of  January  1743,  direct  negotiations  between  the 
two  powers  were  opened  at  Abo,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  1743 
Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  all  the  southern  part  of  Finknd  east 
of  the  river  Kymmene,  whidi  thus  became  the  boundary  between 
the  two  states,  including  the  fortresses  of  Villmanstrand  and 
Fredrikdiamn.  This  triumphant  Issue  was  maisly  due  to  the 
diplomatic  ability  of  the  new  vice  chancellor,  Alexius  BeaUikher- 
Ryuman  (9.V.),  whom  Elisabeth,  much  as  she  disliked  him 
-personally,  had  wisely  placed  at  the  head  of  foreign  .affairs 
isunediately  after  her  accession.  He  represented .  the  ant»> 
Fsanco-Prussiaa  portion  of  her  council,  and. his  object  was  to 
hring  about  an  Anglo-Auslro-Russiatt  alUaaee  which,  at  that 
time,  was  undoubtedly  Russia'a  proper  system;  Henee  the 
reiterated  attempts  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Louis  XV.  to 
get  rid  of  Bestushev,  which  made  the  Russian  ooort  during  the 
years  of  Elisabeth's  seiffik  the  centre  of  a  tangle  of  intrigue 


Impossibb  to  unnvel  by  those  who  do  liot  piosicss  the  due  to  it 
(see  BE8T9ZHEv4<.ytiifUi,  ALSxtus).  Ultimately,  howew,  the 
minister,  strong  in  the  support  of  Elisabeth,  psevailed,  and  hik 
faultless  diplomacy,  becked  by  the  despatch  of  an  aifidliary 
Russian  coipa  of  30,000  men  to  the  Rhine,  greatly  aocekrated  the 
peace  negotiations  which  led  to  the  treaty -af  Aiz-la-Cbapelle 
(October  18,  r74£).  By  sheer  tenacity  of  pufpose,  Bettoabev 
had  extricated  bis  country  from  the  Swedish  imhraglid;  lecon* 
died  his  imperial  mistsess  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Londos^ 
her  natural  allies;  enabled  Russia  to  assert  herself  tSHXiaaUf 
in  Poland,  Tudcey  and  Sweden,  and  faolated  the  restless  king  of 
Prussia  by  envisoiiing  Urn  with  hostile  alUsmwii  But  all  this 
would  have  been  impossible  but  lor  the  steady  support  of 
Elisabeth,  who  trusted  hin  ittpUdtly,  despite  the  inriiiuatioi* 
of  the  cfaanceUor's  inmiynemhie  caemleS)  moft  of  wkoaa  were 
her  personal  f  rienda. 

The  great  event  of  Elisabeth's  later  yean  was  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  Elisabeth  lightiy  regarded  the  treaty  of  West^ 
minster  (January  16,  tjs^w  whertfby  Great  Britain  and  Pruasta 
agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  to  oppose  the  edtry  into,  or  the 
passage  thn>ui^»  Germany  of  the  tioops  of  every  foreign  power) 
as  utterly  subversive  of  the  previous  conventions  between  (Sreat 
Britain  and  Russia.  A  by  ao  means  unwarrantable  feaf  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  was  *'  to  be  seduced  within  proper  limtts," 
BO  that "  he  might  be  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  empise,"  induced 
Elisabeth  to  accede  to  the  tsHity  of  VemaiUes,  in  other  words  the 
Franco-Austrian  league  against  Piusiia,  and  en  the  17th  of 
May  1757  the  Russian  amy,  8s»ooo  stioag,  advan<;ed  against 
Kdnig^berg.  Neither  the  serionS  iUneas  of  the  emptws,  which 
began  with  a  fainting-fit  at  Tsarskoe  Sole  (September  19,  X7S7>, 
nor  the  faU  of*  Bestushev  (February  sx,  17  jft),  nor  the  cabals 
and  intrigues  of  the  various  fofeipa  powen  at  St  Petcc^bmib 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  war»  and  thecmshiag  defeat 
of  Kunersdorf  (August  la,  i759>  at  last  Imnght  Frederick  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  From  that  day  fecth  he  despaired  ef  toocessi 
thou|^  he  was  saved  for  the  moment  by-the  jeaioasies  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  comnsanders^  which,  ruinad  the  militafy 
plans  of  the  allies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  isnot  too  mncfa  to 
say  that,  from  the  end  of  1759  to  the  cad  of  X76x,4he  unshakable 
finnnem  of  the  Russian  empress  wiss  the  one  constraining  pelJliral 
force  whidi  held  together  the  heterogeneous^  ineesaantly  jarring 
elements  of  the  anti^Pnisstan  oomhiMtion.  From  the  Russian 
point  of  view,  Elisabeth's  greatdess  as  aatotesmsn  rfmsists  in 
her  steady  appwriatJon  of  Russian  interesta,  and  her  detensiBa* 
tioa  to  pRMnote  them  at  all  haaaids.  She  fosisted  tlimiiihniit 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  must  be  sendend  haimkis  to  hsncigl^ 
hours  for  the  future,  sad  that  the  only  way  to  bring  tlibaliaut 
was  to  reduce  hiro  to  the  rank  of  an  elector.  Frederick  himsdf . 
wasquitealive  to hh danger,  "  lamat the cndof myseaonices," 
he  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  1760,  **  thooantiauance  of  this  war 
means  for  me  utter  ruin.  Things  may  deag  on  perhapatHlJu^, 
but  then  a  catastrophe  mmt  come.''  Chi  the  axst  of  May  1760 
a  fresh  convention  was  sfgned  between-  Russia  and  Ansiriat 
a  secret  dause  of  which,  never  eommunicatod.  to.  the  oeiirt  of 
Versailles,  guaranteed  East  Prussia  to  Russia,  aaanindeauuiyior 
war  e]q)en8ca.  The  fatlttie^ef  the. campaign  of  1760^  eo  Ur  as 
Ruadaand  France  were  oancemed,  induced  the  court  of  Vrmailift, 
on  the  evening  of  the  isnd  of  January  1761,  to.preaem  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersbuig  a-despatch  to  the  effect  tint  thekiag  of 
Fesace  by  season  of  the  foriditien  of  hie  douneions  absolntcty 
desired  peace.  On  the  f oflyeiBg  day  the  Austrian  tmhimadoiv 
EstMiaSy,  presented  a  despeteh.ef  a  similar  tenor  from  hia 
court.  The  Russian  aiaprem's  reply  was  ^eiivesed  to  the  two 
amhassadoca  6n  the  tsth  of  Febsiisry.  It  waa  hispired  by  the 
most  uncompromishig  hostility  towards  the  king  of  Prusiis 
EhaabetU  would  not  oooient  ta  any  pacific  ovtrtutes  until  the 
original  object  of  the  league  had  been  siacQmiflished.  Slmulton^ 
ously,  Ehacbeih caudsd to becmevtycd toLonis KV. a eenfidu» 
tial  letter  in  which  aha  profiosedibe  ligmtaut  af  a'nfcw  treaty  of 
alliance  <»f  a  mora  comprehenaiveaodeiplidt  net  toe  than  theps^ 
ceding  treaties  betweea-the  tifo  powers,  withant  the 
of  Austria.    Fiimhtfh^  ol^^  fa  this  asirsiesiona 
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to  haw  been  m  raconcSe  Fraoct  and  Gmt  BiiUin,  in 
return  lor  which  siffnel  lerncc  france  was  to  throw  all  her 
ibroes  into  the  GemAB  war^  This  project,  which  lacked  neither 
ability  nor  audacity,  foundered  upon  JLouis  XV. 's  invincible 
jealousy  of  the  growth  of  Ruanan  influence  in  eastern  £urope 
and  his  fear  of  offending  the  Porte.  It  was  finajjiy  arranged  by 
the  alhes  that  their  envoys  at  Paris  should  fix  the  date  for  the 
of  a  peace  congre^St  and  that,  in  the  meantimf^  the 
Prussia  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  The 
of  1761  was  almost  as  abortive  as  the  rampaign  of 
1760W  Frederick  acted  on  the  defensive  with  coosununate 
skill,  and  the  capture  of  the  Prussian  fortress  of  Kolberg  on 
Christmas  day  0^  X761,  by  Rumyaatacv,  was  the  sole  Russian 
success.  Frederick,  however,  was  now  at  the  last  gaspu  On  the 
6th  of  January  X  762,  he  wrote  to  Finkcnstcin,  "  We  ought  now 
to  think  of  preserving  for  my  nephew^  by  way  of  negotiation, 
whatever  fragments  of  my  territory  we  can  save  from  the  avidity 
of  my  enemies,"  which  means,  if  words  mean  anything,  that  be 
was  resolved  to  seek  a  soldier's  death  on  the  first  opportunity. 
A  fortnight  later  he  wrote  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
"  The  sky  begins  to  dear.  Courage,  my  dear  fcUow.  1  have 
received  the  news  of  a  great  event"  The  great  event  which 
snatched  him  from  destruction  was  the  death  o(  the  Russian 
empress  (January  5, 1762). 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain.  Tk$  Dauthier  ^  PeUr  the  Creot  (London. 
1899):  Sersyei  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.),  vols,  xx.-xxli. 
(Sc  PeterBbiirf.  i8S7*i877):  Pditischt  Correspondent  Friedrkks 
ies  CrosstHt  vols.  I-iubL  (Berlin,  1879,  Ac.);  Cdmie!  ManJowski, 
Der  sUbenjdhrif,e  Kriet  nach  russiscker  DarsteHumg  (Berlin,  1888* 
1893);  ICaieinuerz  Wausiewski,  La  Demiire  des  Jiomanoo  (Paris, 
19M).  (R.  N.  B.) 

ELIZABETH  [AlCfiUE  BUGlbllB]  (1837-1898),  consort  of 
Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary,  was 
the  dau^ter  of  Duke  MaximOiaa  Joseph  of  Bavaria  and  Louisa 
Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  Maximilian  L  of  Bavaria,  and  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  December  1837  at  the  castle  of  Possenhofen  on 
Lake  Stamberg.  She  inherited  the  quick  intelligence  and 
artistic  taste  displayed  in  general  by  members  of  the  Wiitelsbach 
royal  house,  and  her  education  was  the  reverse  of  conventional. 
sit  accompanied  her  eccentric  father  on  his  hunting  expeditions, 
becoming  an  expert  rider  and  dimbcr,  visiting  the  peasants  in 
their  huts  and  sharing  In  rustic  pleasures.  The  emperor  of 
Austria,  Frauds  Joseph,  met  the  Bavarian  ducal  family  at 
Ischl  in  August  1853,  and  Immediatdy  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth, 
then  a  giri  of  sixteen,  and  rcjwrted  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
princess  in  Europe.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Vienna  on  the 
S4th  of  April  1854.  In  the  eariy  days  of  her  married  life  she 
frequently  came  into  collision  with  Viennese  prejudice.  Her 
attempts  to  modify  court  etiquette,  and  her  extreme  fondness  for 
honematiship  and  frequent  visits  to  the  imperial  riding  school, 
scandalised  Austrian  sodcty,  while  her  predileclion  for  Hungary 
and  for  everything  Hungarian  offended  German  sentiment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  her  influence  helped  the  establishment 
of  the  Ausgkkk  with  Hungary,  but  outside  Hungarian  affairs 
the  empress  took  smaD  part  in  politics.  She  first  visited  Hungary 
in  1S57,  and  ten  years  later  was  crowned  queen.  Her  popubtrity 
with  the  Hungarians  remained  unchanged  throughout  her  life; 
and  the  castle  of  G9d^l5,  presented  as  a  coronation  gift,  was 
one  of  her  favourite  reddencea.  Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  most 
charitable  of  royal  ladies,  and  her  popularity  with  her  Austrian 
sabfecta  was  more  (hon  restored  by  her  assiduous  care  for  the 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  z866.  Besides  her  public  benefac- 
tions she  constantly  exercised  personal  and  private  charity. 
Her  eldest  daughter  died  in  infancy,  Gisela  <b.  1856)  married 
the  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria;  and  "her  youngest  daughter 
Marie  Valerie' <b.s86S)  married  the  Archduke  Franz  Salvator. 
The  tragic  death  of  her  only  sOn,  the  crown  prince  Rudolph, 
in  Z889,  was  a  shock  from  which  she  never  really  rccovcivd. 
She  wasabo  deeply  affected  by  the  suicide  of  her  cousin  Loufe  II. 
of  Bavaria,  and  again  by  the  fate  of  her  sister  Sophia,  duchess 
of  AleiiQon,  who  perished  In  the  fire  of  lhe<  Paris  charity  bazaar 
in  1897.  '  The  empress  had  shown  signs  of  lung  disease  in  i86t, 
when  she  apeot  soase  months  ia  Maddra;  but  she  was  able  to 


reepimc  heroutdoor  spoitSr  and  lor  aoaie  ysiua  bcfoce  1S84,  wheik 

she  had  to  give  up  riding,  was  a  frequent  visitor  on  English  and 

Irish  hunting  fields*    In  her  later  years  her  dislike  of  publicity 

inoeased.    Much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  travd  or  at  (he 

Achilletoo,  the  palace  she  had  built  in  the  Greek  style  in  Corfu. 

She  was  walking  from  her  hotd  at  Geneva  to  the  steamer  when- 

she  was  stabbed  by  the  anarchist  Luigi  LDccheni,  on  the  loth 

of  September  1898,  and  died  of  the  wound  within  a  few  hours.. 

This  aimless  and  dastardly  crime  oon^eted  the  list  of  mis-. 

fortunes  of  the  Austrian  house,  and  amused  intense  indignation 

throughout  Europe.    . 

See  A.  de  Burgh,  &ixabeih,  Bm^ou  iff  Austria,  a  Memoir  (London, 
1898);  E.  Friedmann  and  J.  Paves.  Kaiserin  Elisabeik  (Berlin, 
r898):  and  the  anonymous  Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  (1899),' 
containing  a  quantity  of  court  gosdp. 

ELIZABETH  (1596-1662),  consort  of  Frederick  V.«  elector 
palatine  and  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  was 
bom  at  Falkland  Castle  in  Fifcshire  in  August  2596.  She  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Unlithgow,  and  after  the 
departure  of  the  royal  family  to  England,  to  the  countess  of 
Kildare,  subsequently  residing  with  Lord  and  Lady  Harington 
at  Combe  Abbey  in  Warwickshire.  In  November  1605  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  conspirators  formed  a  plan  to  seize  her  person 
and  proclaim  her  queen  after  the  explosion,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  was  removed  by  Lord  Harington  to  Coventry.  Uk 
1608  she  appeared  at  court,  where  her  beauty  soon  attracted 
admiration  and  became  the  theme  of  the  poets,  her  suitors 
including  the  dauphin,  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  Frederick  V.,  the  elector 
palatine.  A  union  with  the  last-named  was  finally  arranged^ 
in  spite  of  the  queen's  opposition,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany,  and  the  marriage 
took  phce  on  the  14th  of  February  1613  midst  great  rejoidng 
and  festivities^  The  prince  and  princess  entered  Heiddberg  on 
the  X7lh  of  June,  and  Elizabeth,  by  means  of  her  English  annuity, 
enjojred  five  years  of  pleasure  and  of  extravagant  gaiety  to  which 
the  small  German  court  was  totally  unaccustomed.  On  the  26ih 
of  August  i6t8,  Frederick,  as  a  teading  ProtesUnt  prince,  was 
chosen  king  by  the  Bohemians,  who  deposed  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  then  archduke  of  Styria.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  his  acceptance  was  instigated  by  the  princess  or  that 
she  had  any  influence  in  her  husband's  political  career.  She 
accompanied  Frederick  to  Prague  in  October  \6\%  and  was 
crowned  on  the  7th  of  November,  Here  her  unrcstrainablc  high 
spirits  and  levity  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens.  On  the 
approach  of  misfortune,  however,  she  ^owed  great  courkge 
and  fortitude.  She  left  Prague  on  the  8th  of  November  1620, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  the  White  Hill,  for  KOstrin,  travdliog 
thence  to  Berlin  and  Wolfeabttttel,  finally  with  Frederick 
taking  refuge  at  the  Hague  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange. 
The  help  sought  from  James  came  only  In  the  shape  of  usdesis 
embassies  and  negotialfons;  the  two  Palatinates  were  soon 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  and  the 
romantic  attachment  and  services  of  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, of  the  1st  earl  of  Craven,  and  of  other  chivalrous  young 
champions  wh6  were  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
"Queen  of  Hearts,"  as  Elizabeth  was  now  called,  availed 
nothing:  Her  reddencc  was  at  Rhenen  near  Amhdmi  where 
she  received  many  English  visitors  and  endeavoured  to  maintain 
her  spirits  and  fortitude,  with  straitened  means  and  In  spite  of 
fret^ent  disappointments.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
secured  no  permanent  advantage,  and  his  death  at  Ltltzen  was 
foHowed  by  that  of  the  elector  at  Mainz  on  the  29th  of  November 
1631.  Subsequent  attempts  of  the  princess  to  rdnstate  her 
son  in  his  dominions  were  unsuccessful,,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  16^8  that  he  regained  a  portion  of  them, 
the  Khcnish  Palatinate.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth's  position  in 
Holland  grew  more  and  more  unsadsfactory.  TTie  payment 
of  her  English  annuity  of  £i»,ooo  ceased  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  troubles  with  the  parliament;  the  death  of  Charies  I.  in 
1649  V^^  an  end  to  all  hopei  from  that  quarter;  and  the  pendod* 
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allowed  her  by  tbe  house  nf  Onnge  oetsed  in  1650.  Her  cfafldren, 
in  consequence  of  disputes,  abandoned  her,  and  her  eldest  son 
Charles  Louis  refused  her  a  home  in  his  restored  electorate. 
Nor  did  Charles  II.  at  his  restoration  show  any  desire  to  receive 
her  in  England.  Parliament  voted  her  £20,000  in  1660  for  the 
payuient  of  h'r  debts,  but  Elixabeth  did  not  receive  the  money, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  1661  she  left  the  Hague  for  En^and, 
in  spite  of  the  king's  attempts  to  hinder  her  journey,  receiving 
no  official  welcome  on  her  arrival  in  London  and  being  lodged  at 
Lord  Craven's  house  in  Drury  Lane.  Charles,  however,  subse- 
quently granted  her  a  pension  and  treated  her  with  kindness. 
On  the  Sth  of  February  1662  she  removed  to  Leicester  House  in 
Leicester  Fields,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  on  tbe  13th  of  the 
same  month,  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  beauty, 
grace  and  vivacity  exercised  a  great  charm  over  her  con- 
temporaries, the  enthusiasm  for  her,  however,  being  probably  not 
merely  personal  but  one  inspired  also  by  her  misfortunes  and 
by  the  fact  that  these  misfortunes  were  inctirred  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  cause;  later,  as  the  ancestress  of  the  Protestant 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  she  obtained  a  conspicuous  phce  in  English 
history.  She  had  tMrteen  children^-Frederick  Henry,  drowned 
at  sea  in  1629;  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine,  whose  daughter 
married^hilip,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the 
elder  and  Roman  Catholic  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  England; 
Elizabeth,  abbess  and  friend  of  Descartes;  Prince  Rupert  and 
Prince  Maurice,  who  died  unmarried;  Louisa,  abbess;  Edward, 
who  married  Anne  de  Gonzaga,  "  princesse  palatine,*'  and  had 
children;  Henrietta  Maria,  who  married  Count  Sigismund 
Ragotzki  but  died  childless;  Philip  and  Charlotte,  who  died 
childless;  Sophia,  who  married  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  was  mother  of  George  I.*  of  England;  and  two 
others  who  died  jroung. 

BiBLiocaA^BY.— See  the  article  in  Did,  of  Nat.  Biotr^iPh  and 
authorities  there  collected;  Few  St$iart  Prinasses,  ed.  by  R.  S.  Rait 
(looa);  Briefe  der  Elixabeth  Sluari  .  ,  .  an  ,  .  .  den  KurfHrsten 
CaH  Ladwii  won  der  Pfalt,  by  A.  Wendland  (Bibliothck  des  lite- 
cariBchen  Vereins,  228.  Stuttgart.  I9<»):  "Elizabeth  Stuart/'  by 
L  O.  Opel,  in  Sybel's  Histamcke  Zeituhrifl,  xxiii.  289:  Tkamasm 
Tracts  (Brit.  Mus.).  E..  138  (14).  122  (12).  118  (lo),  119  (18}.  Im- 
portant material  regarding  the  princeas  exists  in  the  MSS.  of  tbe  eari 
In  Craven,  at  Combe  Abbey. 

BUZABBTH    [PAaUNB    BUZABETH    OTTIUB    tOTHSB] 

(1843-  ■  ),  consort  of  King  Charles  I.  {q.v.)  of  Rumania,  widely 
known  by  her  literary  name  of  "  Carmen  Sylva,*'  was  bom  on  the 
a9th  of  December  1 843.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prince  Hermann 
of  Neuwied.  She  first  met  the  future  king  of  Rumania  at  Berlin 
in  i8tf  I ,  and  was  married  to  him  on  the  isth  of  November  1869. 
Her  oBly  child,  a  daughter,  died  in  1874.  In  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-1878  she  devoted  herself  to  the  core  of  the  wounded, 
and  founded  the  Order  of  Elizabeth  (a  gold  cross  on  a  blue  ribbon) 
to  reward  distinguished  service  in  sudi  work.  She  fostered  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  Rumania,  and  established  societies 
for  various  charitable  objects.  Eariy  distinguished  by  her 
excellence  as  a  pianist,  organist  and  singer,  she  also  showed 
considerable  ability  in  painting  and  illuminating;  but  a 
lively  poetic  imagination  led  her. to  the  path  of  literature, 
and  more  especially  to  poetry,  folk-lore  and  ballads.  In 
addition  to  numerous  original  works  she  put  into  literary 
form  many  ol  the  legends  current  among  the  Rumanian 
peasantry. 

"  Carmen  Sylva  '*  wrote  with  facility  in  German,  Rumanian, 
French  and  English.  A  few  of  her  voluminous  writings,  which 
include  poems,  plays*  novels,  short  stories,  essays,  collections 
of  aphorisms,  8tc,  may  be  singled  out  for  spedal  mention^  -  Her 
earliest  publications  were  Sappho  and  Bammersteiti,  two  poems 
which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  x88a  In  1888  she  received  the  Prix 
Botta,  a  prize  awarded  trienniaUy  by  the  French  Academy, 
for  her  volume  of  prose  aphorisms  Las  Pensies  d'tme  rasm  (Paris, 
X882),  a  German  version  of  which  is  entitled  Yam  Ambas*  (Bonn, 
1890).  Cu^nta  Smfietasci,  religious  meditations  in  Rumanian 
(Bucharest,  x888),  was  also  translated  into  Gccman  (Boni^  1890), 
under  the  name  of  SeeUn-CespriUha.  Several  of  the  works  of 
"Cannea  ^ylva"  were  written  in  collaboration,  with  Mite 


Kremnita,  one  of  her  naaMs  of  lioiiour,  wik^Waa  btoni  at'  OfcHa^ 
wald  in  1857,  &nd  married  Dr  Kremaks  of  Buchalest;  these 
were  published  between  x88r  and  1888.  in  tome  cases  voder  the 
pseudonyms  Dito  A  /dMW,  and  includes  the  novd  Aut  wwei 
Wtitan  (Leipzig.  1884),  Auma  JkUyn  (Bonn,  1886),  a  tragedy, 
in  der  Irra  (Bonn,  t888) ,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  8K.  EdUrn 
VaughoH,  or  Paths  of  Peril,  a  novel  (London,  1894),  and  Sweet 
Hours,  poems  (London,  1904),  were  written  in  Eo^ish.  Among 
the  translations  made  by  "  Carmen  Syhra'*  are  perman  Versions 
of  Pierre  Loti's  romance  Pickaur  d^Istonde,  and  of  Paul  de  Si 
Victor's  dramatic critidsms Iref  l^nuc If orgaer  (Paris,  r88i-x884); 
and  in  particular  The  Bard  of  the  Dimbantia,  a  fine  English 
version  by  "Carmen  Syhra"  and  Alma  Strettell  of  HeKne 
Vacaresctt's  collection  of  Rumanian  folk-songs,  &c.,  entitled 
LUder  aus  dem  DimboHieathal  (Bonn,  1889).  The  Bard  ef  the 
Dimbe^Haa  was  first  published  in  189  r,  and  was  soon  reissued 
and  expanded.  Translations  from  the  ori^pnal  works  of  "Carmen 
Sylva  "  have  appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe 
and  in  Armenian. 


See  Ruvarxa:  ffistoryi  also  M.  Kremnitz,  Carmen  Syfea—tiMg 
B»0f  ra^Aie  (Letpag.  1903) ;  and.  for  a  f  iHl  bibliogiaphy,  G.  Bcngeacu. 
Carmen  Syka-—himograpkie  et  eactnils  de  set  mtmes  (Paris.  1904). 

BUZABSni  (x635-r65o),  English  princess,  second  daughter 
of. Charles  L,  was  bom  00  the  s8th  of  December  1635  at  St 
James's  Palace.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
departure  of  the  king  from  London,  while  the  two  elder  princes 
accompanied  theor  father,  the  princess  and  the  infant  dnke  ol 
Gloucester  were  left  under  the  care  of  the  pariiament.  In 
October  1642  Elizabeth  sent  a  letter  to  the  House  of  Lords 
begging  that  her  old  attendants  might  not  be  rtaoved.  la 
July  1644  tbe  royal  children  were  sent  to  Sir  John  Danvers  at 
(Thelsea,  and  in  1645  to  the  earl  and  countess  of  Northumberland. 
After  the  final  defeat  of  the  king  they  were  joined  in  1646  by 
James,  and  during  1647  paid  sev^al  visits  to  the  Jung  at  Caver- 
sham,  near  Reading,  and  HamptoQ  Court,  but  were  again  sef^r- 
ated  by  Charles's  imprisonment  at  C^risbrooke  Castle.  -  On  the 
aist  of  April  1648  James  was  persuaded  to  escape  by  Elizabeth, 
who  declared  that  were  she  a  boy  she  would  not  long  remain  in 
confinement.  The  last  sad  meeting  between  Charles  and  his  two 
children,  at  which  the  princess  was  overcome  with  grief,  and  of 
which  she  wrote  a  short  and  touching  accouzA,  took  place  on  the 
29th  of  January  1649,  the  day  before  his  executioA.  In  June 
she  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  earl  aiul  countess  of  Leicester 
at  Penshurst^  but  in  1650,  upon  the  landing  of  Charles  U.  in 
Scotland,  the  parliament  ordered  the  royal  children  to  be  taken 
for  security  to  Carisbrooke  Castle.  Tbe  princess  fdl  ill  from 
a  wetting  almost  immediately  upon  her  arrival,  aiKl  died  of 
fever  on  the  8th  of  September.  She  was  buried  in  St  Tbomas'a 
church  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  initials  "  £^." 
alone  marked  her  grave  till  1856,  when  a  monument  was  erected 
to  her  memory  by  (^ueen  Victoria.  The  princess's  sorrowful 
career  and  early  death  have  attracted  gannal  interest  and 
sympathy.  She  was  said  to  have  acquired  considerable  pio- 
fidency  in  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Italian  and 
French,  and  several  books  were  dedicated  toiler,  indluding  the 
translation  of  tbe  Eiedtra  of  Sophocles  by  Christopher  Wase 
in  1649.  Her  mild  nature  and  gentlenrsa  towards  her  father's 
enemies  gained  her  the  name  of  •"  Temperance." 

^  Lims  0/  the  Prineesses  e(  Bmgfaadt  by  M.  A.  E.  Geeea  (iflISS). 
vol.  vi.;  Nates  and  Queries,  jth  aer.,  ix.  4441 X.  I5« 

ELOABBTH  [Elisabeth  Philippine  Mark  Hatea  «l  Fiwce] 
(x 7^4-1 704)»  commonly  called  Madmoi  EriMBOT,  daughter  M 
Louis  the  Dauphin  and  Marip  Josephine  ci'Svaemyi  and  sisls 
of  Louis  XVI.,  was  born  at  Versailles  on  the  jid  of  M*y  iy6i. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  ase  of  three,  ahe  was  bMught  up  by 
Madame  de  Machau,  and  had  a  resUcnoe  at  Moaticvdl,  whaee 
she  save  maay  proofs  of  her  henevohBt  character.  Sharefvaed 
all  offers  of  marriafs  so*  that  she  might  remain  by.  the  aide  of 
her  brother,  whom  the  loved  paaafonatisly.  At  the  outatt  of  tke 
Revolution  ske  foresaw  the  gravity  of  ewents^  aild  refoaad  ta 
leave  thr  king,  whom  aha  aocompaidad  in  Ma  flight^ea  fha  aoth 
of  Jsna  1792,  and  with  whom  sha  waa  arrested  at  Varenncs. 
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pEtsmt  at  tbt  Legbbthe  AaattMy  wheft  Ijcnii  «fes 
sospended,  and  wu  imprisoned  in  tbe  Tonple  wttk  Uie  toyal 
luailj.  By  tlM  ejEBCBtkm  of  tbe  king  and  the  reraovnl  «f  Mane 
Antoinette  to  tibe  Condeisesie,  Madame  Elizabeth  waa  deprived 
of  her  companions  ia  the  Temfde  prison,  and  on  the  gth  of  May 
tfM  ihe  was  beiadf  tnuafeired  to  tlie  Goodeivexie,  uA  haled 
before  the  levointioauy  trihunaL  Accnaed  of  awAfiag  the 
Idng^Jight,  of  snpplying  #M^r^  with  funds,  and  of  eaconiaging 
the  icsistance  of  the  loyal  traopa  on  Che*  iMh  of  Amgnsi  l792» 
she  was  oindemned  to  deafh».and  eBeoHeAoiL  the  lOtb  of  May 
1794.  Like  her  biother,  she  had  aD  tbe  doAiestic  nrtuCs,  aad, 
as  was  to  he  especfeei  of  a  sister  of  Louts  XVI.,  she  wafe  hi  favour 
of  abwhitisr  principles,  ifins  %aa  one  of  the  moat  tottchiag 
tragediea  of  the  Revolutioa;  she  perished  because  she  was  the 
sister  of  the 


Th»  JOmoiru  dt  MadnM  Buabetk  (Paris,  1«S0),  by  F.  de  Baishoa 
and  Fort-Rlon,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  and  the  ooUoction  of 
ktiere  and  documents  published  in  1865  by  F.  Fculllet  dc  Conches 
must  be  used  with  cautson  (see  tiie  bibiioeraphkal  note  to  the  article 
Maan AirroniSTTB).  Seeie  Comte A  F.  C  Fenand, £toflt Asftorf gas 
4»  Madame  EUsabkk  (4814,  eoBtaUang  94  klten;  and  ed..  1861, 
oootatning  additioaa]  letters,  but  correspondeace  mutilated);  Du 
Fcesne  de  Beaucourt.  Etude  sur  Uad^mt  SUsubetk  (Paris,  1864}: 
A.  de  Bcauchcsne,  Vie,d*  Madame  Elisabeth  (1869);  La  coratesse 
d'AnnaiUK.  Madame  ^tudhetk  (Fans,  x886>;  Madaow  d'Arvoe, 
Madame  BUsaielh  (Paris,  1898)2  and  Hon.  Mra  MaxweU-Soott, 
JfodojM  BHaabeth  of  France  (1908). 

BUZABB1H,  SAIMT  (t^OT^xaji),  daughter  of  Andoew  II., 
king  of  Hungary  (d.  1335)1  by  bis  first  wife,  Gertrude  of  Andecbs- 
Meran  (d.  iaij)»  was  born  ia  Pressburg  in  IS07. .  At  four  years 
of  see  she  was  betmthed  to  Louis  IV.,  Japdgiave  of  Tbunogia, 
aftd  conducted  to  the  Wartburg,  piear  £i8enach,4o  be  educated 
under  the  direction  of  his  parents.  In  spite  of  her  decidedly 
worldly  surroundings  at  the  Thuringian  court,  she  evinced  irom 
Ihe  first  an  aveiaon  from  even  the  nKist  innocent  pleasures,  an4 
stimulated  by  the  eiampie  of  her  mother's  sister,  St  Heda^ 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  duke  of  Sileaia>Breslau,  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  leligkm  and  to  works  of  charity.  She  was  married  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  acquired  such  influence  over  her  husband 
that  he  adopted  her  point  of  viewa|id  jealously  assisted  h(a  in 
all  her  charitable  endeavours.  According  to  the  iegKod,  much 
cekbrated  hi  German  art,  Louis  at  fiist  deared  to  curtail  hftr 
esoesaive  chaatias,  and  forbade  her  unbounded  gifts  to  tbe  poob 
One  day,  returning  from  hunting*  he  met  ius  wife  descending 
fcom  the  Wartburg  with  a  heavy  bundle  filled  with  bread.  He 
sternly  bade  her  open  it;  she  did  so*  AQd  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  red  rosea.  The  micade  completed  his  cUQveisioa;  On 
the  death  of  Lipuis  "  the  Spbit "  m  isa?,  Rli7»heth  wss  deprived 
of  the  regem^y  by  bia.bcothei<>  Heary  Kaispeiy.  (d*.  is47)»  on  the 
pieteit  (hat  she  was  wasiiii^  the  estates  by  her  almsi  and  with 
her  three  infant  chddfoa  she  was  driven  from  her  hone  without 
being  aMowed  to  cany  with  her  even  the  baflcstflapsssaties  of  iif» 
She  lived  for  some  time  in  great  hard«hip,  but  ultimately  her 
maternal  wide*  Egbert,  l^shop  of  Samberg,  offered  her  an 
ai^umiaahouseadjoininghispshMa  •.  Through  Ihe  hitecKOssion 
of  some  of  the  principal  barons^  the  fegen<;y  was  agaio^off^red  h«, 
and  hesf  son  H^immwi  was  dedarpd  ,heir  t6  the  landgraviate; 
but  renouncing  all  power,  and  rnahing  use  of  her  wealth  only 
for  charitable  pMQ)o«es»  she  pcekned  io  Uw  in  sedusioa  at 
Marburg  «sder  the  diraction  of  her  confeaaor.ithe  bigoted  per- 
secMtor  Conrad' o|  MMbuRg.  llien  ahe  spent  the  reataiadK  of 
her  days  in  penances  of  oausual  aeverity,  and  In  minlstratidns 
to  the  sick,  especially  those  afflicted  with  the  most  ieothsoae 
disfsiict  .  She  died  at  Marburg  On  the  igth  of  November  tssi, 
and  four  yeaia  afterwards  was  canonised  by  GfefOQf  IX^  on 
•ocouni  of  the  fraf^ent  nancies  ifportcd  to  hm  been  perfonned 
at  her  tomb. 

Tbe  eahibitioai  in  the  l^oyal  Academy  of  P.  H.  Calderon's 
picture, "  St  Ettzabeth  of  Hungaiy'a  Cteat  Act  of  RenMnciatien<" 
now  in  the  Tate. Gallery  in  London^  rovsed  coteidenble  pnotest 
•moaft  Catholka.  The  saint  is  xepreaeoted  a»  himint  nude 
befofe  the  akar,  in-  the  presence,  of  her  oonfessof  and  a  couple 
of  nuns*.  The  pssaage  this  is  intended  to  jQuattata  to  in  lib.  iv. 
i  I  of  Dietrich  «f  Apolda's  Kite.  wUch  relates J19V,  «k  a  oeftain 


Good  Frtday,  she  went  Into  a  chapel  and,  in  the  presence  ol 
some  Franciscan  brothers,  laid  her  hands  on  the  bare  altan 
renounaed  her  own  will,  her  parents,  children,  relations,  and  au 
pompa  of  this  kind  {kn^  modi)  in  imkatiott  of  QuislMtid 
stripped  hersdf  utterly  naked  {eatnma  se  axmii  d  aarfusiQinordtt 
to  follow  HIra  naked,  in  the  atepe  of  poverty.  A  liteial  iater- 
pretsdon  of  this  passage  is  not  impossible;  for  ecstatic  mystica 
of-  all  ages  have  indullBed  hi  a  Kke  Kaum,  and  Conrad,  who 
revelled  in  iniictiag  rcKgions  tosttires,  was  quite  capable  ol 
imposing  this  awaning  humiihrion  upon  his  gentla  victinu 
It  is  far  more  probable,  howwver,  that  the  passage  Is  not  to  be 
taken  litecally. 

Lives  of  St  Elj^bech  were  written  by  Theodoricos  (Dietrich)  of 
Apolda  (b.  I2z8)t  Cacsarius  oi  Hetsterbach  (d.  c  1240],  Conrmo  of 
Marbui^  and  others  (see  Potthast,  BM.  Hist.  Med.  Aee.  p.  1284); 
A  tnefncal  life  in  Gennan  exiits  by  Johann  Rotfie  (d.  e.  14401, 
chaplain  to  the  Landxnviiie  Anne  of  Thuringia  (Pbtthast.  p.  085). 
Vmaam  de  SaialelbiMbeik  de  HemgHej  by  MoDttlembert.  was 
pubKahedat  Paris  in  1836.  Her  life  has  also  supplied  the  nMterials 
for  a  draniatic  poem  by  Charles  Kingslcy,  entitled  the  "  Saint's 
Tragedy.**  The  edition  of  ths  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Life  and  Works  #/ 
Charles  Kingsley  (London,  1902)  has  valuable  notes,  with  many 
estiaota  f  mm  the  original  soumes.  ' 

EUZABBVH,  a  dty  and  the  county-feat  of  Union  countyJ 
New  Jersey,  U.SA.,  on  Elizabeth  river,  Newark  Bay,  and 
Arthur  Kill,  to  m.  S.W.  of  Jecs^  City.  Pop.  (1890)  37,764; 
(1900)  5a,r30^  of  whom  i4»770  were  foreign-bwn  and  1139  were 
negnMs;  (»9ro  «easus)  73*409.  It  is  served  by  the  Penn- 
sylvaaia,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
railways*  Tbe  site  is  level  and  the  streets  are  broad  and  shaded. 
There  ara.msny  nsidenoes  of  New  York  business  men,  ami 
sevseral  historic  buildings*  including  Liberty  Hall,  the  mansion  of 
William  Livingston*  fint  governor  of  the  state;  Boxwood  Hall 
(ftaw  used  as  a  home  for  aged  womei^,  the  former  home  of. 
Elias  Boudiaot;  the  old  brkk  mansion  of  Jonathan  Belcher 
(1681-1757),  govenfor  of  the  province  from  1747  to  1757;  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church;  and  the  house  occupied  at  different 
times  by  General  Winfidd  Scott.  The  city  has  several  parks, 
the  Union  oounly  court  house  (1905),  a  public  library  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  Elisabethport,  that  part  of  the 
dty  on  $taten  Island  Sound,  about  s  m.  &£.  of  the  centre  of 
EUnabeth,  has  a  port  open  to  vesseb  of  300  tons;  it  is  an  outlet 
of  the  Pennaylvania  coal  fields  and  is  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  coal  ghippiing  depots  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
too*  are  a  plant  (covering  more  than  800  acres)  of  the  Standard 
(XI  Company  and  a  large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  oi 
the  "  Singer  "  sewing  machinor-according  to  the  U.S.  census 
the  largest  asaaufactory  of  sewing  machines  in  the  world — 
employing  mmp  than  6000  workmen  in  1905;  among  the  o(her 
amafaciures  of  Eliaafaeth  are  foundry  and  madiine  shop 
pioducts  (vahie  in  19PS*  tSf8S7tia9)f  wirf,;  oil  (value  in  1905, 
S>>397^56)»  refined  and  smelted  copper,  the  output  of  railway 
lepaii  shops*  edge  to<^  and  lager  beer.  The  value  of  the  manuh 
faetumd  products  was  $10,489^64  in  1890;  $33,861,375 
(factoiy  pioduct).  in  19005  and  ^29,300,301  (factory  product) 
in  r9Q5«  '    ^ 

Elisabeth  was  settled  in  1665  by  a  oompany  from  Long  Island 
for  wlK>m  the  land  had  been  purchsaed  from  the  Indians  and  a 
gcanfi  had  been  obtained  from  Ricbard  NicoKIs  as  agent  for  the 
duhe  of  Yorh.  But  about  the  same  time  the  duke  conveyed  the 
entire  proviaise  to  John,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Sir  Geoige  Carteret, 
and  theaa  two  conflicting  grants  gave  rise  to  a  loiH{-Gontinued 
conti^versy  (see  Nkw  Jessby).  The  town  wss  named  in  honour 
ot  Eliaabeth,  wife  of  Sir  (koige  Carteret,  and  was  first  known 
as  EUiabeihtown.  From  16)63  to  1686  it  was  the  seat  of  govem- 
meni  of  the  province,  and  the  legislature  sat  here  occasional^ 
until  i>9a  In  the  hone  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson 
(i68a-i747)»  Hs  first  president,  the  first  sesuons  of  the  College 
of  New  JarsQr  (now  Princeton  Umvemity)  were  held  in  1747, 
but  immediately  afterwards  Um  college  removed  to  Newark. 
In.  Deoember  r776  and  twice  in  June  1780  the  British  entered 
EUsabeth  and  made  it  a  base  of  operatipoa,  but  on  each  occasion 
thfy  were  soon. driven  out.  Elisabeth  became  a  "  free  town 
and  boBoush  "  in  1739;  the  borough  charter  was  confirmed 
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by  tbt  legislature  In  1789  aa<f  repeated  in  i^^,  and  Elizabetb 

was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1855. 
SteE.FMMMdMistoryofmuabttk,NaBJers0y{KewYoik,l868). 

BLIZABBTHAN  STYUn  in  arcUtectaie,  the  tenn  given  to 
the  carfy  Renaiasanoe  style  in  England,  wfaach  flourished  chiefly 
during  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth;  it  followed  the  Tudor  style, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  by  the 
purer  Italian  styte  introduced  by  Inigo  Jonea.  It  responds  bo 
the  Cuaque-Cento  period  in  Italy,  the  Francois  L  style  in  France, 
and  the  Plateaeaque  or  Stlveian^'s  styk  in  Spain.  During  the 
idgns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VL  many  Italian  artists 
came  over,  who  carried  out  various  decorative  features  at 
Hampton  Court;  Layer  Maney,  Suffolk  (152^x525);  Sutton 
Place,  Surrey  (1529);  Nonsuch  Palace  and  elsewhere.  Later 
in  the  century  Ornish  craftsmen  succeeded  the  Italians,  and 
the  Royal  Enrhange  in  London  (1566-1570)  is  one  of  the  first 
Important  buildings  designed  by  Henri  de  Paschen,  an  architect 
Crom  Antwerp.  Longford  Castle,  Wollaton,  Hatfield^  Blickling, 
Audley  End,  and  Charterhouse  (London)  all  show  the  styk 
introduced  by  Flemish  workmen, 

EUZABBTH  CITT,  a  town,  port  of  entry  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Pasquotank  county,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  «n  the 
Pasquotank  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  46  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Norfolk,  ^arginia.  Pop.  (1890)  3251;  (1900)  6348  (3x64 
negroes);  (19x0)  8412.  It  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Southern, 
and  the  Suffolk  &  Carolina  railways,  and  is  on  the  Dismal  Swamp 
mid  Albemarle  &  Chesapeake  canals.  Elizabeth  City  is  a  winter 
meeting-place  for  hunters.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  iKMVial 
fechool  for  negroes  and  of  the  Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute,  is 
a  trucking  centre,  has  shipyards,  and  has  a  hirge  wholesale  trade 
in  clothing,  groceries  and  general  merchandise;  from  it  are 
shipped  considerable  quantities  of  fish,  cotton  and  lumber. 
The  town  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Albemarle  customs  district, 
but  its  foreign  tnuie  is  unimportant.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  cotton  goods,  iron,  lumber,  nets  and  twine,  bricks,  and 
carriages  and  wagons.  The  oyster  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  are 
of  considerable  importance.  Elizabeth  City  was  settled  in  1793, 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  the  same  year. 

ELK,  or  Moose,  the  largest  of  all  the  deer  tribe,  distinguished 
from  other  members  of  the  Cenidae  by  the  form  of  the  antlers 
of  the  males.  These  arise  as  cylindrical  beams  projecting  on  each 
aide  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  line  of  the  skuff,  which  after  a 
short  distance  divide  in  a  fork-like  manner.  The  lower  prong  of 
ihh  fork  may  be  either  simple,  or  divided  into  two  or  three 
tines,  with  some  flattening.  In  the  East  Siberian  elk  {AUtt 
maddis  bedfordiat)  the  posterior  division  of  the  main  fork  divides 
into  three  tines,  with  no  distinct  flattenmg.  In  the  common  elk 
{A.  macUis  or  A.  alces)t  on  the  other  hand,  thh  branch  usually 
expands  into  a  broad  palmation,  with  one  large  tine  at  the  base, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  sna^  on  the  free  border;  there  is, 
however,  a  phase  of  the  Scandinavian  elk  in  which  the  antlers 
are  simpler,  and  recall  those  of  the  East  Siberian  race.  The 
palmation  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  North  American 
race  (A,  m.  americanus)  than  in  the  typical  Scandinavian  elk. 
The  largest  of  all  b  the  Alaskan  race  (A.  m.  gigas),  which  is  said 
to  Stand  8  ft.  in  height,  with  a  span  of  6  ft.  across  the  antlers. 
The  great  fength  of  the  legs  gives  a  decidedly  ungainly  appearance 
to  the  elk.  The  muzzle  b  long  and  fleshy,  with  only  a  very  small 
triangular  naked  patch  below  th^  nostrib;  and  the  males  have 
a  pecufiar  sac,  known  as  the  bell,  hangbg  from  the  neck.  Fkom 
the  shortness  of  their  necks,  elks  are  uikable  to  graze,  and  their 
chief  food  consists  of  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  willow  and  birch. 
In  North  America  during  the  winter  one  male  and  several  females 
form  a  "  moose^yard  "  in  the  forest,  which  they  kelp  open  by 
trampling  the  snow.  Although  generally  tindd,  the  males  become 
very  bold  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  females  utter  a 
loud  call;  and  at  such  times  they  fi(^t  both  with  their  antlers 
and  their  hoofs.  The  usual  pace  b  a  shambling  trot,  but  when 
pressed  elks  break  into  a  galfep.  The  female  gives  birth  to  one 
or  two  young  at  a  time,  which  are  not  spotted.  In' America 
the  elk  b  known  as  the  moose,  and  the  former  name  b  transferred 
to  the  wapiti  deer.  (R.  L.^ 


BLKHART»  a  dty  ol  Elkhart tMiaiy,  Ittdiaaa*  VS^U  lbs 
confluence  of  the  Elkhart  and  St  Josepb  ifvers,  about  100  m. 
Ew  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  11,360;  <x9oo)  is»ifl4>  of  whom 
X353  were  foreign-born;  (X910  census)  X9,a8a.  Elkhart  is 
at  the  Junction  of  the  western  division  wMi  the  main  line  of  the 
Lake  Shoie  &  Michigan  Soathem  railim.y,  and  b  served  by  the 
aeveiaud,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St  Loub,  and  the  Northern 
Indiana  railways  (the  latter  electric).  It  b  attractively  situated 
and  has  fine  business- and-  pubhc  buildings,  including  a  Canegie 
library  and  the  OaA.  hospital,  wiHh  which  a  wines'  tiaining 
school. b  oonnected.  It  has  also  several  parks,  inchiding  the 
beautiful  laland  Park  and  McNaoghton  Paxk,  the  latter  the 
annual  meetlng^plaoe  of  the  St  Joseph  Valky  Chautauqua. 
A  valuable  water-power  b  udiiasd  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
There  are  extensive  railway-car  shops  and  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
and  the  manufactures  iiidiide  band  instruments,  furniture, 
telephone  supplies,  electric  transformcxs,  bridges,  paper,  flour, 
starch,  rubb^  goods,  acetylene  gas  machines,  printing  presses, 
drugs  and  carriages.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  pcodua 
was  $4,345,466  in  1905,  an  Increase  of  10-5%  since  1900.  -  At 
Elkhart  b  the  main  publisUng  house  of  the  Mennonite  Church 
in  America,  two  weekly  periodkab  being  issued,  one  in  En^ish, 
Tkt  Herald  of  Trulk,  and  one  in  Gexman,  the  Memumittsdm 
Xmidschau,  The  first  settlement  was  made  here  about  1834; 
and  Elkhart  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1875. 

BLKIBOTOBi  GBOROB  BICHARD8  (1801-1865),  founder  of 
the  electropbting  industry  in  England,  was  bom  in  Birmini^bara 
on  the  X7th  of  October  x8oi,  the  son  of  a  spectade  manufacturer. 
Apprenticed  to  hb  undes,  silver  platers  in  Birmingham,  be 
became,  on  thdr  death,  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  but 
subsequently  took  hb  cousin,  Henty  Elkington,  into  partnershipi 
The  science  of  ekctrcHnctallurgy  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  the 
Elkingtons  were  quick  to  recognize  Its  posalbih'tiea.  lliey  had 
already  taken  out  certain  patents  for  the  application  oldectridty 
to  metab  when,  in  1840,  John  Wright,  a  Birmingham  surgeon, 
discovered  the  valuable  properties  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium  for  electroplating  purposes.  Tht 
Elkingtons  purchased  and  patented  Wright's  process,  subse- 
quently acquiring  the  rights  of  other  processes  and  improve- 
ments. Large  new  worla  for  electroplating  and  electrogilding 
were  opened  in  Birmingham  in  1841,  and  in  the  following  year 
Josiah  Mason  became  a  partner  In  the  firm.  George  Ridiaids 
Elkington  died  on  the  22nd  of  September  1865,  and  Henry 
EDdngton  on  the  26th  of  October  X852. 

ELLA,  or  JEtLh,  the  name  of  three  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

ExxA  (d.  i.,  514),  king  of  the  South  Saxons  and  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  was  a  Saxon  ealdorman,  who  landed  near 
Arundel  in  Sussex  with  hb  three  sons  in  477.  Defeating  the 
Britons,  who  were  driven  into  the  forest  of  Andredsweald,  Ella 
and  hb  followers  estabUshed  themselves  along  the  soutik  coast, 
alt  hough  their  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  However,  in  491 , 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  bands  of  immigrants,  they 
captured  the  Roman  city  of  Andeiida  and  "  slew  all  that  were 
therein.'*  EHa,  who  b  reckoned  as  the  fixst  Bretwalda,  then 
became  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  and,  when  he  died  about  514, 
he  was  succeeded  by  hb  son  CIssa. 

Elia  (d.  588),  king  of  the  Deftuns,  was  the  son  of  an  ealdorman 
named  Iffa,  and  became  the  first  king  of  Deira  when,  in  559, 
the  Deirans  separated  themselves  from  the  neighbouring  kinsdom 
of  Bemida.  The  English  slaves,  who  aroused  the  interest  of 
Pope  Gregory  I.  at  Rome,  were  subjects  of  EBa,  and  on  thb 
occasion  the  pope,  punning  the  name  of  their  king,  suggested 
that  "  Andnia  "  should  be  sung  in  fab  tend.  When  EUa  died 
in  588  Ddra  was  Conquered. by  Bemicta.  Oie  of  hb  sons  was 
Edwin,  afterwards  king  of  the  Northumbrians. 

Ella  (d.  867),  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  became  king  about 
86s  on  the  deposition  of  Osbert,  although  he  was  not  of  royal 
birth.  Afterwards  he  became  reootidled  with  Osbeii,  and  to- 
gether they  attacked  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Northumbria, 
and  drove  them  into  York.  Rallying,  however,  the  Danes 
defeated  the  Northumbrians,  and  in  the  encounter  both  EHa 
and  Osbeit  were  slain.    la  certain  legends  EBa  b  represented 
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is  bovine  bRmKht  «boat  tht  DMsuk  invnioii  of  NgUhiimbiii 

by  cruel  and  unjust  actiooiu 

See  Th£  Angfo-Saxom  Chrwidt,  tdited  by  C.  PlumiMr  JOxfbfd. 
1893-1899):  Bede.  Historiat  tccUsiasticae,  edited  by  C.  Plttminer 
(Oxford,  t8o6);  Heniy  of  Huntingdon.  HistoHa  Antfonm,  edited 
by  T.  Ameld,  Rolls  Series  (Loiidon.  1679)  r  Anef,  De  rtims  testis 


AMfndit  edicad  by  W.  H.  fitteveMcm  tOManU  190^);  J.  R.  Gnuk, 
TheMaJtinf,  iff  Em^nm4^  (jUMdpa,  ite?).  Md  tbe  DieHmmrt  ^ 
Nattonal  Btotraphy,  vol.  1.  (London,  1895}. 


ELLAHD,  an  urban  distxia  in  the  EUaad  purJUmfBtmy 
division  of  Yorkshire^  England,  on  the  Calder*  ai  19.  &  of  Haliiaz 
by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorhshue  railway.  Pop.  (looi)  to^ia. 
lliecburchofStMaiyisDeoocatedaBdPeipeodicsukr.  CoilfOB- 
mills,  wooUen-factoxies,  ironworks,  flagitone  qumes  at  EUaiid 
Edge,  and  fire-clay  worka  employ,  the  indiistiial  population. 
Ellaod  Han,  though  almost  rebuilt,  retains  the  recoUectioo  of  a 
remarkable  family  feud  between  the  EUands  and  tht  ^f^^*mfifM 
of  Croaland  HaQ,  the  site  of  which  may  be  tnoidin  the  vicinity. 
A  nephew  of  Sir  John  Elland,  in  i^a,  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  relative  of  the  Beaumonts  upon  whom  Sir  John  took 
vengeance,  as  also  upon  the  heads  of  the  allied  houses  of  Lock- 
wood  and  Quarmby.  The  children  of  these  familks  were  edu- 
cated in  the  hope  of  avenging  their  parents,  and  after  many 
years  succeeded  in  doing  so,  cutting  oil  Sir  John  EUand  and 
his  heir. 

BLLBHBOROUGH,  EDWARD  L4W,  iftr  Bamit  (t75e*i8tS), 
English  judge,  was  bora  on  the  i6th  oC  NdUMibel»  X7^  At 
Great  Salkeld,  in  Cttmbedaad»  of  which  place  hb  lathetf,  Ednmnd 
Law  (x70i-x7fi7)t  afterwards  bishop  of  Cadirie^  was  at  the  time 
Kctor.  Educated  at  the  Charteihoose  and  at  Petethottse, 
Cambridge,  he  passed  as  third  wiangler,  and  was  soon  aftcnmda 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity.  In  epile  of  his  lather's  strcog 
wish  that  he  should  take  ordei^  he  chose  the  legal  pesfcasion, 
and  on  quitting  the  univeisity  was  entoed  at  liacDln'a  Ixa. 
After  spending  five  years  as  a  special  pleader  under  the  bar, 
be  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Z78a  He  chose  the  nocthem  drcoit, 
axKl  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  a  kioative  pnkciioe  and  a  hi^ 
reputation.  In  (787  he  was  appointed  prindpel  cetmaal  £or 
Warren  Hastings  in  the  cdehrated  impeachment  ttial  befoce 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  ability  with  whi^  he  cOadacted 
the  defence  was  vniverBaily  MCOi^uaed.  He  bad  begun  his 
political  caceer  as  a  Whig,  bat,  like  nany  othen^  he  saw  in  the 
French  Revolution  a  reason  fordiangbig'iSi^s,  and  became  a 
supporter  of  Pitt.  On  the  jopnation  oi  the  Addington  ministiy 
in  180Z,  he  was  qtpointed  attotney-fMeial  and  ahottly  after- 
wards was  returned  to  the  House  of  Coeanmiis  ae  aendw  for 
Newtown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  x8o>  ba  aucceeded  Lord 
Kenyoq  as  chief  justice  of  the  kh^s  bench.  On  being  raiacd 
to  the  bench  he  was  created  a  peer,  taking  hie  tjtle  bom  the 
viUage  of  EUeaborough  in  Cumbedaad,-  where  his  matcnail 
ancestors  had  kmg  held  a  nail  patriasooy.  In  x8o6,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  GrcnviUe's  ministty  "of  ail  the  taknts," 
Lord  EUeaborough  declined  the  offer  of  the  great  scAl,  but 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  His  doing  aa  while  he  retained 
the  chief  justiceship  was  uacfa  criddsodat  the  time,  and,  though 
not  without  precedent,  was  open  to  such  obvious  objeotiona  on 
constitutional  grounds  that  the.eipedment  haa  not  since,  beea 
iepeatcd.  As  a  judge  he  had  grave  faults,  though  his  decisions 
dbpUycd  prqf  ouad  icBal  knowledge,  and  in  mercantile  law  csped- 
ally  were  reckoned  of  high  authority^  He  was  harsh  and  osrer- 
beariog.  to  counsel,  and  in  the  -petitical  trials  which  was  ao 
frequent  in  his  time  showed  an  nmnisCakaUe  biaa  agssnst  the 
accused.    In  the  trial  of  WiUiaarHode  («.t.)'fcebhHiihemria^ 

1817,  EUeaborough  directed  the  jury  to  fibd:  a  verdict  of  gbOty, 
and  their  acquittal  of  the  pdsoner  la  ganeaily  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death.    He  resigDed  his  judicial  oficain  November 

1818,  and  died  on  the  xjth  of  Peoenber  feltowing. 

''.  EUeaborough  waa  succeeded  u  and  baron  by  Jns  eldest  aoo, 
Edward,  aftenrards  earl  of  EUenborough,  aaMhar  son  waa 
Charles  Ewan  Law  (1 79*-x85o)»  reookder  of  London  and  member 
of  parUameat  for  Cambridcs  Utiverd^  from  1835  tmdl  ht» 
death  in  August  x8so»  ■ 

Three  of  EUenboiriugbVhfochen  .aualBed  -eoflaa.dtipea  tai 


fsaM.  Those  wars  John  Law  (i74$-xato)»  bishop  of  Elphhi, 
Thomas  Law  (i759-i<34)»  who  settled  in  the  United  Sutes  in 
1793,  and  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Anne,  a  granddaughter  of 
Martha  Washington;  and  George  Henry  Lav  <x  761-X845),  bishop 
of  Chester  and  of  Balh  and  Wells.  The  connexion  of  the  Law 
family  with  the  EogUsh  Church  was  kept  up  by  George  Henxy'k 
sons,  three  of  whom  took  orders.  Two  of  these  weie  Heaxy  Law 
(<79r'x884)«  dean  of  Gloucester,  and  JaoMa  Thomas  Law 
(1790-1874),  cfaanceUor  of«the  diocese  of  TirhfieH. 

BLLOiaoaOUGH,  EDWARD  LAW,  Essti.  or  (1790-1871)^ 
the  eldest  son  of  the  ist  Lord  EUenborovgh,  was  bom  on  thi 
8th  of  Septemberi790w  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  and  St  Johnli 
CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  repreeented  the  aobseqoently  die* 
franchised  borough  of  St  Michael's,  CornwaU,  in  the  House  of 
Commonst  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  z8x8gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  twice  manied;  his  only  chUd 
died  young;  hia  second  wife  was  divorced  fay.aa-of  |n*<^T"'tFit 
in  1830. 

In  the  Wellington  administration  of  i8s8  EUenbocough  wai 
Toa^  lord  prilvy  aeal;  he  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
business  of  the  foreign  office*  aaaa  unofficial  asdataat  to  WeUia^'^ 
ton,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  hia  talents.  He  aimed  at 
succeeding  Lord  Dudley  at  the  foreign  office,  but  was  forced  t* 
content  himself  with  the  presidency  of  the  board  of  cantrol, 
whichhexetainedundlthefallaf  tbeministzy  in-x8l30.  Ettcn;* 
booDOugh  waa  an  active  arimimV rstor,  ahd  took  a  livd^  intereet 
in  quesUona  of  Indian  polipy.  The  revidon  of  the  company^ 
charter  waa  approaching,  and  he  heki  that  the  gBvemment  ol 
India  should  be  txansfecred  directly  to  the  crowo.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  growing  importaaceof  akoowledgeof  centrsi 
Asia,  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  advaxice  towards  the  Indian 
frontier,  aiMl  despatched  Burnes  on  an  exploring  mission  to  that 
district.  Ellenborough  subsequently  xctuned  to  the  board 
of  control  in  Peel's  first  and  second  administxations.  He  had 
only  held  office  for  a  month  on  the  third  occasion  when  he  wai 
appointed  by  the.  court  of  directon  to  sbooeed  Lord  Auckland  as 
gqivemor-geoeral  of  Iiuiia.  His  Indisn  administxatioa  of  two 
and  a  half  years,  or  half  the  usual  term  of  service,  was  from 
firM  to  last  a  sabjea  of  hostile  criticism.  His  own  lettets  sent 
monthly  to  the  queen,  and  his  conespondenoe  with  the  duke  ot 
Wellington,  pubUshed  in  1874,  afford  matexial  for  an  iatdhgeat 
and  impartial  judgment  of  his  meteoric  career.  The  cwentar 
chicfiy  in  dispute  are  his  policy  towards  AfgbanEslan  and  the 
army  aiul  capdvcs  there>.hii  conquest  of  Sind,  and  Ins  f»«r«»'g«*- 
in  Gwalior. 

EUeaborough  went  to  India  in  order  "  to  restore  peace  td 
A^"  but  the  whole  tern  of  his  office  was  occupied  in  war.  .  On. 
his  asrival  there  the  aewa  that  greeted  Urn  was  that  of  the' 
massacre  of  Kabul,  and  the  siegea  of  Ghaani  and  Jslahhsd,' 
while  the  sepeys  of  Madras  irere  on  the  verge  of  open  mutiny^* 
Inhis  prodamation  of  the  tsth  of  March  1849,  as  in  his  memor*. 
aadum  for  the  queen  dated  the  x8th,  he  stated  with  charsot^xistlc 
deaxness  and  ehM|tteaoe  the  duty  of  first  inflicting  some  dgnat: 
and  deddve  blow  on  the.  Afghans,  and  then-  leaving  them  to 
govern  themselves  under  the  sovereign  of  their  own  chcioeL 
l^obaPfMlyt  when  he  left  hisoDundl  far  apper  India,  and  learned 
the  trifih^  failure  of  Geneal  England,  he  instructed  PoUocfc. 
and  Nott..  who  were  advaadag  triumphandy  with  dMir  avedging- 
columns  to  fescue  the  British  captives,  to  faU  bacL  The  army 
proved  tfue  t»the  govcsnOr^ge&apl's  eatiier  proclamation  tathor 
than  to  his  later  leers;  the  hostagea  wen  rescued,  the  scene 
of  Sir  Aleacander  Bumes's:  murder  in  the  heaH  of  Kabul  waa. 
burned  dovm.  Dost  Mahommed  wais  quietly  dismitsitd  from  a 
piison  in  Cslcutta  to  the  throne  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  EUen* 
borough  predded  over  the  painting  of  the  elephants  for  an 
ua|>reeedentad  ndUtary  apectacle  at  Fcsoeepur,  on  the  aouthi 
bank  of  die  Sutlej.  But  thia  was  not  the  only  piece  of  theatrical 
<litp|ay  which  capped  with  ridicule  the  horrors  and  the  foUlea 
of  thMO  four  years  in  Afghanistan.  Wh^  Sultan  Mahmod,  in 
:  IOB4,  aacfced  the  Hindu  temple  of  Somnath  on  the  nortlMrcat' 
;  coast  of  India,  he  carried  off,  with  the  treaaures,  the  dddy 
slndded  JMidal'Wood  gatM.  of  the  lan^  end  set  them  up  hi  his 
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copiUl  of  Gbiznl.  The  Mahommedui  puppet'  of  ttw  EnglMh, 
Shah  Shuja,  had  been  adced,  when  niler  of  Afghahistan,  to 
icstore  them  to  India;  and  what  he  had  failed  fo  do  the  Christian 
ruler  of  opposing  Mahommedans  and  Hindus  resolved  to  effect 
in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner.  In  vain  had  Major 
(afterwards  Sir  Heniy)  Rawlinaon  proved  that  they  were  only 
reproductions  of  the  original  gates,  to  which  the  Ghaxni  nouMes 
dung  merel/  as  a  source  of  offerings  from  the  faithftil  who  visited 
the  old  conqueror's  tomb.  In  vain  did  the  Hindu  sepoys  show 
the  most  diilUng  indifference  to  the  belauded  restoration. 
Ellenbocoogh  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  Napoleon's 
magniloquent  proclamation  under  the  pyramids.  The  fraudulent 
folding  doois  were  conveyed  on  a  triumphal  car  to  the  fbtt  of 
Agra,  where  they  were  found  to  be  made  not  of  saijdalwood  but 
•f  deal.  That  Somnath  proclamation  (immortalised  in  a  speech 
by  Maeaulay)  was  the  first  step  towards  Its  author's  recall. 

Bbrdiy  had  Ellcnborongh  issued  his  medal  with  the  legend 
"  Paz  A^iae  Restituta  "  when  he  was  at  war  with  the  amirs  of 
SIikI.  The  tributary  amirs  had  on  the  whole  been  faithful, 
for  Major  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Outram  controlled  them. 
But  he  had  reported  the  opposition  of  a  few,  And  £Ilenborougb 
ordefcd  an  inquiry.  His  instructions  were  admirable,  in  equity 
•8  well  as  energy,  and  if  Outram  had  been  left  to  cany  them  out 
•U  .would  have  been  wclL  But  the  duty  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  full  political  as  well  as  militaiy  powers. 
And  to  add  to  the  evil,  Afir  Ali  Morad  intrigued  with  both  sides 
iO  effectually  that  he  betrayed  the  amiis  on  the  one  hand,  while 
he  deluded  Sir  Charks  Napier  to  thdr  destruction  on  the  other. 
Qlenboroui^  was  led  on  tUl  events  were  beyond  his  control,  and 
hb  own  just  and  merdful  instructions  were  fMigotten.  Sir 
Charks  Napier  made  more  than  one  confession  like  this2  "  We 
have  no  ri^t  to  seise  Sind,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a  very 
advantageous,  useful  and  humane  piece  of  rascality  it  will  be.** 
The  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad  followed;  and  the  Indus 
became  a  British  river  from  Karachi  to  Multan. 

Sind  had  hardly  been  disposed  of  when  troubles  arose  on  both 
sides  of  the  governor-general,  who  was  then  at  Agra.  On  the 
north  the  disordered  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs  wss  threatening  the 
frontier.  In  Gwalior  to  the  south,  the  feudatory  Mahratta  stite, 
(hero  were  a  large  nratinous  army,  a  Ranee  only  twelve  yearsof 
afe,  an  adopted  chief  of  eight,  and  factions  in  the  council  of 
ministers.  These  conditions  brought  GwaHor  to  the  verge  of 
dvil  war.  EBenboraugh  reviewed  the  danger  in  the  mhiute  of 
the  ist  of  November  1^45,  and  told  Sir  Hu^  Gdugh  to  advance. 
Further  treachery  and  military  licence  rendered  the  battles  of 
Maharajpur  and  Punniar,  fought  on  the  Same  day,  inevitable 
though  they  were,  a  surprise  to  the  combatants^  The  treaty  that 
followed  was  as  meidful  as  it  was  wise.  The  padficalieft  of 
Gwalior  also  had  iu  effect  beyond  the  Sutlej,  where  anarchy  was 
restrained  for  yet  another  year,  and  the  work  of  dviliiatfon  was 
Idt  to  Ellenborough's  two  sucoesson.  But  by  this  time  the 
patience  of  the  directors  was  exhausted.  Hiey  had  no  con^ 
tiol  over  Ellenborough's  policy;  his  despatches  to  them  were 
haughty  and  disrespectful;  and  in  June  1S44  they  eierrised 
their  power  of  recalling  him. 

On  his  return  to  England  EUenborou^  was  cieated  aa  ead 
and  reodved  the  thanks  of  padiament;  but  Ms  administration 
speedily  became  the  theme  of  hostile  debates,  though  it  was 
snccessfuly  vindicated  by  Fed  and  Wefiington.  When  Peel's 
cabinet  was  reconstituted  in  iS46£llei)A)erough  became  first  k»d 
of  the  adauralty.  In  1858  he  took  office  imder  Lord  Derby  as 
prendenl  cf  the  board  of  control,  for  the  fomth  time.  It  was 
then  his  congenid  task  to  draft  the  new  scheme  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  which  the  mutiny  had  rendered  tteoessaiy.  But 
his  dd  fault  of  impetuodty  ag^  proved  his  atombttng-bloek. 
He  wrote  a  caustic  despatch  censuring  Lord  Cadning  for  the 
Oudh  proclamation,  and  allowed  it  to  he  published  in  T'Ar  Times 
without  consulting  his  collfagqes,  who  disavowed  his  action  in 
this  respect  G^erd  disapprobatioii  was  cidted;  volet  of 
censure  were  aanonnced  in  both. Houses;  and,  lo  la^fe  the 
cabinet,  EOeaboroagh  redgaed. 

But  lor  this  act  of  xashnemhe  might  haiFe  enjoyed  the  ttik 


of  canyiag  into  effiect  the  borne  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  which  he  sketched  in  his  evidence  before  the  sdecc 
committee  o^the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  territories  on  the 
8th  of  June  185s.  Paying  off  his  old  score  against  the  East  India 
Company,  he  then  advocated  theabditioiiof  the  court  of  directon 
as  a  governing  body,  the  opening  of  the  dviT  service  to  the  army, 
the  transference  of  the  government  to  the  ctowa,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  coundl  lo  advise  the  minister  who  should  take  the  place 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  control.  These  suggestions  of 
185a  were  carried  out  by  his  successor  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
eari  of  Derby,  in  1858,  so  dosdy  even  In  details,  that  Lord 
EUenborou^  must  be  pronounced  the  author,  for  good  or  evil, 
ct  the  present  home  constitutlott  of  tiie  goremment  of  In<iia. 
Though  aduowlcdged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  orators  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  taking  a  fit^uent  part  in  debate,  Etlen- 
borough  never  hdd  office  agafai.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Southam 
House,  near  CheHenham,  on  the  sand  of  December  i87r,  whca 
the  barony  reverted  to  his  nephew  Charles  Edmund  Law  (iSso^ 
t8go),  the  earldom  becoming  estinct. 

See  J?ufpry  «/  Uu  Imdmn  AdmMslrtHan  (Bentfey,  1874)1  edited 
by  Lord  Colehesmr»  Mimvta  pf  BridttM  takm  itfen  tk*  StUd 
CommiUu  on  Indian  Tarritoriis  Uuoe  l8ss);  vdume  L  of  Che 
CaUuUa  Raiew;  the  Friend  of  Inata,  during  the  yean  i84»-i84j(; 
and  John  Hope,  The  Houu  ofSdndu:  A  Smttck  fLongmans,  1863). 
The  numerous  books  by  and  agdnst  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  die  oon« 
quest  of  Sind,  dwdd  be  coosdmd.  • 

EUBIT,  WILUAtt  (1797-1810),  Americaa  politidaa,  a 
dgner  of  the  Declaration  of  Hadepeadence,  was  born  in  Newport, 
lUbode  Island,  on  the  sdnd  of  December  1797.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1747,  engaged  in  trade,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  fai  1770.  He  wss  a  member  of  the  Rhode 
Ishmd  committee  of  safety  In  1775-1776,  and  was  a  delegate  in 
Congress-  in  1776-1781  and  again  In  1781-1785.  Just  after 
his  fiist  election  to  Congress,  he  was  placed  on  the  important 
marine  comniittea,^  and  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of 
adadralty  when  it  was  established  in  1779.  In  April  1786  he 
was  elected  commlbdoner  of  the  continentd  loan  office  for  the 
state  of  Rhode  Ishmd  aad  from  1790  antH  his  death  at  Newport, 
00  the  15th  of  February  i8>o,  be  was  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Newport. 

See  Edward  T.  Channtng,  **  Life  of  Wmiaffl  Enefy."  fa  vd.  6  of 
Jared  Sparks's  Amtfitan  Btov^pky  (Boston  and  Loom,  1836). 

BLLBMIBB.  FRANaS  BQBBTON,  in  Easl  or  (i8ofr-i8s7), 
bom  in  London  on  the  1st  of  January  1800,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  ist  duke  6L  Sniheikfid;  He  was  known  by  Ms  patronymie 
as  Lord  Francis  Levcaon  Cower  until  1833,  ^l*^n  ^e  assumed 
the  surname  of  Egerton  alone,  having  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  father  to  the  estates  which  the  latter  inherited  from  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater.  Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Chuixrh, 
Odord,  he  entered  parKamenC  soon  after  attaining  his  majority 
as  member  for  the  pocket  borough  of  Bletdungly  in  Surrey. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Sucherlaadshire  aikd  for  South  Laacadiire, 
which  he  represeated  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as 
eari  of  EUesmero  and  Viscount  Brarkley  hi  1846.  In  politict 
he  was  a  modciate  Conservadve  of  Independent  views,  as  was 
shown  by  his  supporting  the  proposd  for  establishing  the 
univenity  of  London,  by  his  makfbg  and  carrying  a  motion  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Irdand,  and  by 
his  advocating  foe  trade  long  bdore  %v  Robert  Ped  yidded 
on  the  ^yestion.  Appofaited  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1817,  he  held 
the  post  of  chid  secretaiy  lor  Zrehnd  from  i8s8  tUl  July  1830, 
when  he  became  secfectar74a-war  for  a  short  time.  His  ddms 
to  remembsance  are  founded  chiefly  on  his  services  to  literature 
aad  the  fine  aits.  Bdore 'he  wastweaty  he  printed  for  private 
drculacioa  a  volameof  poems,  wUdi  he  fdlonred  up  dter  a  short 
intervd  by  the  pablkatioa  of  a  tnnslatlon  ef  Godhe's  Foiuf, 
one  of  the  earliest  that  appeared  in  England,  with  some  transla- 
tioas  of  Geimaa  lydcs  and  a  few  origind  poems.  In  1839  he 
visited  the  BieditcKraiwaB  and  the  Bdy  Land.  Ss  Impressions 
of  travd  ware  recorded  in  his  very  agreeably  written  MfedHer- 
mnean  Skttckit  <x843>,  u^i  ^  thanotfs  to  a  poem  entitled 
The  Pilgrimage.  He  published  severd  other  works  In  prose  and 
verse,  aUdisiJ^Fiaga  fiat  Ueara^  taste.    HIslitetaryrepiitadoo 
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teaind  fortU  fll«  poridBB  «f  M6t4r  ¥  Ab«def*  UtfMRlty  in 

^841.  l«id  EBesmere  was  a  oraidfioent  and  yet  cffscrimiiiating 
patron  of  artista.  To  tJk  aplendkl  collection  of  pictuzcs  whi^ 
be  inheoted  from  Us  peat-unde,  Uie  jsd  dukt  ol  Bri^iBwatsr, 
be  made  nmneroiis  addltionsy  end  he  built  a  nobie  calleiy  to 
wbicb  the  public  were  allowed  free  accoib  LorI  BOesmera 
served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  ha  was  a  trustee  of 
the  National  Gallecy.  He  died  on  the  rStb  of  Febraaiy  i$57« 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (iSa5-i86a)  as  snd  eail,  and  his 
grandson  (b.  1847)  as  3rd  eaii 

KIJiWIMlBR  a  market  town  in  the  Oiwutiy  paxtiamentaiy 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  on  the  main  Kne  of  the  Cambrian 
railway,  i8s  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Bop.  (^  urban  <fistrict  (1901) 
X945.  .  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  west  ihoce  of  the  mere  or 
small  lake  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  wluk  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  are  other  sheets  of  water,  as  Blake  Mete,  Cole  Mere,  White 
Mere,  Newton  Mere  and  Croae  Mere,  The  church  of  Si  Mary  is 
of  various  styles  from  Noiman  onward,  but  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
18480  The  rite  of  the  castle  is  occupied  by  pleasure  ^rdena, 
eommandiBg  an  extensive  view  from  high  ground.  The  town  hall 
contains  a  library  and  a  natural  history  collection.  The  college  is 
g  large  boys'  icbool.  The  town  is  an  important  agncultural 
centre  EUesmere  canal,  a  temoos  wock  of  Thomaa  Telford, 
connects  the  Severn  with  the  Mersey,  crossteg  the  Vale  of  Llan- 
gollen by  an  immense  aqueduct,  336  yds.  long  and  127  ft  hig^. 

The  manor  of  EUesmere  {SlUmeUs)  belonged  before  the 
Conquest  to  Eail  Edwin  of  Merda,  and  waa  granted  fay  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Roger,  ear)  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  an,  Robeit  de 
Bclesme,  forfeited  it  In  1x13  for  treason  against  Henry  L  In 
SI 77  Heniy  IL  gave  it  with  his  sister  in  marriage  to  David,  son 
of  Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales,  sfter  whole  death  it  was  retained 
by  King  John,  who  in  x  306  granted  it  to  his  daughter  Joan 
on  her  marriage  with  Llewellyn,  prince  Of  North  Wales;  it  was 
finally  surrendered  to  Henry  ILL  by  David,  son  of  Llewellyn, 
about  1 240.  EUesmere  owed  its  early  importance  to  its  position 
on  the  Welsh  borders  and  to  its  castle,  which  was  in  ruins, 
however,  in  1349.  While  EUesmere  was  in  the  hands  .of  Joan^ 
lady  of  WalM,  the  granted  to  tlie  borough  aU  the  free  customs 
of  BreteuiL  The  town  was  governed  by  a  bailiff  appointed  by  a 
Jury  at  one  of  the  court  lects  of  the  loid  of  the  manor,  until  a  local 
boArd  wasfonned  in  2859.  In  xssi  Henty  HI.  granted  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales,  a  market  on  Thursdays  in  EBesmere.  The 
inquisition  taken  in  1383  after  the  death  of  Roger  le  Straunge 
(Lord  Strange),  lord  of  EUesmere,  shows  that  he  ahn  held  twofaiis 
there  on  the  feasts  of  St  Martin  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Vugin 
Mary.  By  1597  the  market  had  been  discontinued  on  accoiut 
of  the  plague  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  died,  and  the 
queen  granted  that  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  Kt.,  and  thirteen 
others  mifl^t  hold  a  market  every  Thursday  and  a  foir  on  the 
3rd  of  November.  Since  X792  both  have  been  discontinued. 
The  commerce  of  EUesmere  has  always  been  chiefly  agricuUund^ 

BtUCB  (UQOON)  ISLANIM.  an  archipelago  of  the  Padfic 
Ocean,  lying  between  5*  and  xx^  S.  and  about  178*  E.,  nearly 
midway  between  Fiji  and  Gilbert  It  is  under  British  protection, 
being  annexed  in  1892.  It  comprises  a  large  number  of  low 
coralline  isbmds  and  atoUs,  which  are  disposed  in  nine  dusters 
extending  over  a  distance  of  about  400  m.  in  the  direction  from 
N.W.  to  SX  Their  total  area  is  14  sq*  m.  and  the  population  is 
about  2400.  The  chief  groups,  aU  yielding  coco-nuts,  pandanua 
frait  and  yams,  are  Fuiud'uti  or  EUice,  Nukuhulai  or  MitcheU, 
Nurakita  or  Sophia,  Nukufetau  or  De  Peyster,  Nid  or  Egg, 
j^anomana  or  Hudson,  and  Nitttao  or  Lynx.  Nearly  aU  the 
natives  are  Christians,  Protestant  missions  havmg  been  long 
established,  in  several  of  the  islands.  Thoae  of  Noi  speak  the 
language  of  the  Gilbext  islanders;  and  have  a  tradition  thai  they 
came  some  generations  ago  from  that  group.  AU  the  others  are 
of  Samoaa  speech,  and.  their  tradition  that  they  came  thirty 
generations  back  from  Samoa  is  supported  by  veoent  research. 
They  have  an  ancient  spear  which  they  believe  was  brought 
from  Samoaj  and  they  actually  name  the  valley  from  which  their 
■ncattoca  start fd.    A  laisskoimry  viaitina,  thB  Samftsn  vallev 


fonildihcM  n  tMbloB  df  n  pai^  irho  putto  Ml  nevRrrto  rcumi 
and  he  also  found  tha  wood  of  whidi  thostaff  was  made  growl- 
ing plentifully  in  the  diMixt.  Borings  and  soundings  taken  at 
Cnnafuti  in  s89)r  indicate  afanoat  bqmid  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
Po^imesiaa  legioa  is  an  asca  of  oampaiatlvdy  lecent  sob* 


See  Gmg^mMcd  Jewail  pasdmrand  AM  $f  Am^^j:  BeriMt 
fMi0a.Cfra/ iW  (Rtpoctof  Coiallcef  Comaeitteeof  fioy^ 
London,  1904). 

BLUCHHFR,  or  luXDum,  a  town  oi  India  in  the  Amnotl 
district  of  Bcrar.  Pop.  (r9ox)  s6,o8s.  It  Is  fint  mentioned 
authentically  in  the  X3th  oemuxy  as  "  one  of  the  famous  dties 
of  the  Deccan."  Though  tributary  to  the  Mahommedans  after 
rs94,  it  semamed  under  Hindu  administration  tiU  13x8,  when 
it  came  directly  nnder  the  Mahommedans.  It  was  aflerwards 
opitat  of  the  province  of  Bexar  at  tetervab  until  the  Mogul 
occupation,  when  the  seat  of  the  provihdal  governor  waa  moved 
toBalkpur.  The  to«m  retains  many  niics  of  the  nawabs  of  Beran 
It  hlis  ginning  factories  and  a  considerable  trade  In  cotKtt  and 
forest  produce.  It  Is  connected  by  good  roads  with  Annfaod  and 
Chikalda.  It  was  formerly  the  headqoariem  of  the  (Ustiict  of 
EtUchpur,  which  bad  an  ai«a  ol  2605  sq.  m.  anda  population  in 
X901  of  d97r4B3-  Thia  district,  however,  was  meq^  in  that  of 
Amraeti  hi  1905.  The  dvil  sutfon  of  Paratwada,  s  m.  from  the 
town  of  EUichpur,  contains  tiMs  princ^  pnblie  buildings. 

■LUOIMII,  JOHN  (X79i*i868),  Eng^  physician,  waa  bom 
at  Sottthwark,  Leodon,  on  the  39th  of  October  t79r.  He  studied 
medidno  first  at  Bdbibuigh  and  then  at  Cambridtge,  In  both  which 
pbcea  he  took  Che  degree  of  M.D.,  and  subsequently  in  London 
at  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals.  In  T831  he  was  elected 
professor  of  the  prindplcs  and  practice  of  physic  in  London 
UnhwiBity,  awl  in  1^34  he  becBine  physidan  t«  Uni verity  Colkge 
hospitaL  He  was  a  student  of  phrenok^  and  mefmeilsm^  and 
his  intetcst  in  Che  latter  eventually  brought  him  Into  coUision 
with  the  medical  coitnmlttee  of  the  hospital,  a  drcumstance  which 
kd  him,  in  December  1938,  to  reagn  the  offices  held  by  him 
there  and  at  the  university.  But  he  continued  the  practice  of 
mesmerism,  holding  stances  in  hli  home  and  edit&g  a  magarine, 
The  Zoifit  devoted  to  the  subsject,  and  in  1849  he  founded  a 
mesmeric  InspitaL  He  died  in  London  00  the  29th  of  July  x868. 
EUiotson  was  one  of  the  first  teachers  in  London  to  appredate 
the  value  of  citnieal  lecturing,  and  one  of  the  earliest  among 
British  physicians  to  advooate^  the  emptoymcnt  of  the  stetho- 
scope. He  wrote  a  translation  of  Bluawnbach's  InstUiUkms 
Pkytifhiifoe  (iS<7);  Coscr  pf  the  HydrocyanU  or  Prmuk  ddd 
(iftso);  Lfctnra  #n  Di$$*s€S  if  iht  Btart  (1890);  PnncipUs  ami 
Praciuo  9f  Ucdkme  (1830);  Human  Pkysiohgy  (1840);  and 
Swgkat  OpwUhtu  im  the  Mtsmeric  Side  wiUhul  Pmn  (x843)« 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  Tfamactiomt 
of  the  Medioo*Ghiruigical  Society,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time 
president;  and  he  was  aho  a  ieUow  both  of  the  Ro^-al  CoUegt 
of  Physidans  and  Royal  Sodety,  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  PbrenolflgiGal  Sodety.  W.  M,  Ihackera/s  Fmdmms 
was  dedicated  to  him. 

BLUOn,  BBim^ZBR  (178x^x849).  English  poet,  the  ^  com* 
law  rhymer,"  was  born  at  Masboioiigh,  near  Rotherham,  York* 
shiro,  on  the  jfr7th  of  March.  S98t.  His  lather,  who  waa  an 
cxtKeme  Calvinist  and  »  sixong  radical^  was  enga^^  in  the  iron 
titde.  Young  l&benaner,  although  One  of  a  large  family,  had  a 
solitary  and  miher  morbid  childhood.  He  utas  sent  to  varions 
schools,  but  was  senenUy  regarded  as  a  dnnoe,  and  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  hr>entered  hia>fathcr's  fooadry,  working 
f0r. seven  yean  with  no  wngca  bcgrond  a  Jitjtle  podLct  trmney. 
In  a. fragment  («f  *utObiogra|Ay  printed  in  the  Aihtimtum 
(isth  of  Jaiuttry  1^50)  he  say*  that  he  was  entirely  adf^tanghi; 
and  atiributea  his  potcic .development  to  long  country  walhs 
undextako)  in  search  of  wild  flMws,and  to  a  coUectioa  of  booksi 
iaclnding  the  works  of  Young,  Barrow,  SheiBtone.aiid  Miltbn, 
bequeathed  to  his  father  by  a  poor  dergymaa.  At  seventeen 
he  wcote  his  l^ema^  Walh  in  imitstxonof  ThomsoxL  His  eaxGer 
volnmesel  poemst  dealing  irith  iwnantM'  themrti,  reed  wed  Uctls 
but  unfriomUy  omumaL,   Tha  India  ct  Niifd,  the  aadfMtcf 
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tfaoe,  ate  pointed  oot  in  a  long  end  liiendly  letter  (joth  of 
Jenneiy  £829)  (ran  Robert  Souths  to  the  author. 

EUiott'ft  iHfe  bzDHght  him  tome  money,  which  wae  hivested 
hi  hie  father's  ehara  of  the  ixon  foondiy.  But  the  afbin  of  the 
firm  were  then  in  a  desperate  oonditioa,  and  monex  dificulties 
hastened  his  father's  death.  Elliott  lost  all  his  money,  and  when 
,  he  was  forty  yeatsold  began  business  a^ain  in  Sheffield  on  a  small 
borrowed  capital  He  attributed  his  fathei^  pecuniary  losses 
and  his  own  to  the  operation  of  the  com  laws.  He  took  an  active 
pert  in  the  C3iartist  agitation,  but  withdrew  his  iuppM  «hen 
the  agitation  for  Che  repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  removed  from 
the  Chartist  programme.  The  fervour  of  his  political  convictions 
efiJBCted  a  change  in  the  style  and  tenor  of  his  vetse.  The  Car»- 
£#w  Rkywtes  (3rd  ed.,  z83i)»  inspired  by  a  fitree  hatred  of  in- 
justice, are  vigorous,  simple  and  full  of  vivid  description.  In 
1833^83$  he  published  The  SpUndii  Vmagt;  CofM-Lm 
gkymst  Mid  cthtr  Poms  (3  vols.),  which  included  *'  The  VlUage 
Pattiaich"  (1839),  "The  Ranter/'  an  unsuccessful  drama, 
**  KeBonah»"  end  other  pieoes.  He  contributed  venes  from  time 
to  time  to  Toiet  Magatimt  and  to  the  ShiffiM  and  Rotherkam 
IndepandefU,  In  themeantime  he  had  been  successful  in  business, 
but  he  remained  the  sturdy  champion  of  the  pope  In  1837  he 
again  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  This  misfortune  wis  also 
aacribed  to  the  com  laws»  He  letked  in  1841  with  a  smaUfortune 
and  settled  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Barasley,  where  he  died 
on  the  zst  of  December  1849.  In  1850  appnitd  tfm  wlmes 
9f  M^rt  JPros€  and  Ver9$  hy  tht  CanhLam  Rinmer,  Elliott  lives 
by  his  determined  opposition  to  the  "  breail-Caz,"  as  be  called 
it,  and  bis  poems  on  the  subject  are  saved  (rem  the  ooBunon  fate 
of  political  poetiy  by  their  transparent  sincerity  and  pa»ionate 


An  snide  by  Thomas  Cariyle  in  the  EdMn»i^  R»km  (July 
18^)  is  the  beet  criticism  on  EUiett.  Cariyle  was  attracmd  by 
Elliott's  hoxnely  tinocnty  ud  nnuioe  poww,  thoogh  he  bad  smaU 
oplaion  ot  his  poTitical  pnilosopnv,  and  lamented  his  lack  of  humour 
and  of  the  setue  cf  proportion.  He  thought  his  poetry  too  imitative, 
detecting  not  only  the  truthful  severity  of  Crabbe,  bat  a  *'  ilight 
bravura  dash  of  toe  fair  tuneful  HemanSb"  His  dsscriptlQas  of  his 
native  county  levtal  dose  observatk>a  and  a  vivid  peroqAion  of 
natural  beauty. 

See  an  obituary  notice  in  the  GenUeman's  }ia«ain«  CPeh.  1850). 
Two  bioKiaphics  were  published  in  1850,  one'by  kw  son-in-law,  John 
Watkins.  and  another  by  "  January  Searie  "  (G.  S.  PhUUm).  A  new 
edition  of  his  works  by  his  son,  Edwin  Elliott,  appeared  in  1876^ 

BLUPfB  (adapted  from  Or.  IXXsr^,  a  delideney,  IKXsImF, 
to  fall  behind),  in  mnthematlcs,  a  conic  section,  having  the  fenn 
of  a  closed  ovaL  It  admits  of  several  definitions  framed 
according  to  the  aspect  from  which  the  curve  is  considered. 
In  solidOf  i.e.  bb  a  section  of  a  cone  or  cylinder,  it  may  be 
defined,  after  Menaechmus,  as  the  perpendicular  section  of 
an  "acute-angled"  cone;  or,  after  Apolloniua  of  Perga,  as 
the  section  of  any  cone  by  a  plane  at  a  lese  inclination  to  the 
base  than  a  generator,  or  as  an  oblique  section  of  a  right 
cylinder.  De&nitions  in  plan^  are  generally  more  useful;  of 
these  the  most  important  are:  (x)  the  ellipse  ia  the  conic  tec- 
tion  which  has  its  eccentricity  less  than  unity:  thb  involves 
the  notion  of  one  diiectriz  and  one  focus;  <s)  the  ellipse  is 
the  locus  of  a  point  the  sum  of  whose  distences  from  two  fixed 
points  is  constant:  this  involves  the  notion  of  two  fod.  Other 
geometrical  definitions  are:  it  is  the  oblique  projection  of  a 
drde;  the  polar  ledprocal  of  a  dide  for  a  poiint  within  it; 
and  the  conic  which  intersects  the  line  at  Infinity  In  twoimaginairy 
points*  Analjrticaily  it  ia  defined  by  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree'of  which  the  highest  teras  represent  two  Imeglnafy  Unes. 
The  curve  has  important  mechanical  lelatSons,  in  particular  it 
k'the  orbit  of  a  partide  moving  under  the  infiuefioe  of  a  centinl 
force  which  varies  invendy  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
paartkle;  this  is  the  gravitational  law  of  force^  and  the  curve 
consequently  represents  the  orbits  of  the  planets  If  only  an 
individual  planet  and -the  sun  be  .oonsidered;  the  other  pbinets, 
however,  disturb  this  oriut  <see  MbchaMcb). 

The  relation  of  the  ellipse  to  the  other  conic  sections  is  treated 
in  the  articles  Conic  Sscnoir  and  Obohctky;  in  this  artidc 
hMtmttiMxyjoi  thepiopertieiof  the  curvw  wfl^te  ^vea. 


To  invBstllsee  the  form  of  the  curve  ose;nMQr.bemede>of  the 
definition:  the  dlipse  ii  the  mcus  of  a  point  which  moves  so  that 
the  ratio  of  its  dlsunce  from  a  fixed  point  (the/ocK>)  to  its  distance 
from  a  straight  line  (the  directrix)  is  constant  and  Is  less  than  unity. 
This  ratio  is  tenned  the  «ceMMdly.and  will  be  denoted  by  a.  Let 
KX  ^.  I)  be  the  direorix.  S  the  locus,  aiid:}(  the  loot  of  the  per> 

SendicularfromStoKX.    If 
X  be  divided  at  A  so  that  ^  ^ 

SA/AX-e.  then  Aba  point 
oa  jthe  cttive  SX  may  be 
also  divided  extenaa^y  at  A', 
so. that  SA7A'X-e.  since  «  ^ 
is  less  than  unity;  the  points  «[' 
A  and  A'  are  the  vtrlices.  and 
the  hoe  AA' tl^  sMisr  ox^Y  of 
the  curve.  It  isobvuNiathat 
the  curve  is  symmetncal 
about  AA'.  If  AA'  be 
bisected  at  C,  and  the' line 
BCB'  be  drawn  perpitndinikir 
to  Aiy',  tlMO  it  is  ceadily  seen  that  the  curve  is  symmetrical  about 


this  Uiae  abo;  since  if  we  uke  S'  on  AA'  so  that  S'A'-SA,  and  a 
line  K^'  parallel  to  KX  such  that  AX -AX.  then  the  nme  curve 
will  be  described  if  we  ngaid  K'X*"  and  8'  as  the  given  directrix  and 
focus,  the  ecoemridty  lemainiag  the  same.    If  B  and  B'  be  poind 


00  the  curve,  BB'  b  the  ffnHsr  ens  and  C  thf  frai«v  of  the  curvo. 

Metrical  rsbtions  between  the  axies,  eccentnaty,  disUnce  bctweeb 
the  fod,  and  between  these  quantities  and  the  co-ordinates  of  points 
on  the  curve  (referred  to  the  axes  and  theoentre),  and  focal  distancea 
am  readily  obtained  by  the  methodsof  geometrical  oonics  or  aualytio- 
ally.  The  semi-major  axb  b  genemlly  deeoted  by  «,  and  the  semi- 
minor  axb  by  b,  and  we  have  the  relation  p>  -a*Ci  -«*)•  Also  a*  • 
CSCX,  ».«.  the  square  on  the  semi-major  axb  equals  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  distances  of  the  focus  and  directrix  from  the  centre ; 
aad  3a-SP4*S'P,  whese  P  b  any  point  00  the  carve,  i^  the  sum  of 
the  fpcal  disSSAoes  of  any  point  00  the  curve  equab  the  major  axis. 
The  most  important  reb^n  between  the  co^rduiaccs  of  a  point  on 
an  ellipse  b:  if  N  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicuUr  from  a  point  P, 
then  the  square  on  PN  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  product  of  the 
segssenu  AN,  NA'  of  the  ma|or  axb.  thb  ratio  bang  the  square  of 
the 'ratio  of  ^  the  miner  tq,the.ma]or  aw;  symboKcally  PN«- 
AN.NA'(CB/t A)*.  Fiom  thb  or  otherwbe  it  ts  rcadUy  deduced  that 
the  ordinates  of  an  ellipse  and  of  the  circle  described  on  the  major 
axb  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  nunoT  to  the  major  axis.  This  dicle  b 
tenned  the  attxHaary  rilwto- 

Of  the  prapertics  of  a  tangent  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  tani^cnt 
at  any  point  b  equally  inclined  to  the  local  distances  o(  that  point; 
that  the  feet  of  the  perpcndicuUrs  from  the  fod  on  any  tangent 
alMfays  lie  on  the  auxiHary  drde,  and  the  product  of  these  per- 
pendicubra  b  eonsunti  and  equid  to  the  product  of  the  distances 
of  a  focus  from  the  two  vtrtioea.  From  any  ^oint  withouctfae  curve 
two^  and  only  two,  tangeata  can  be  drawn;  if  OPj.OP'  be  two 


this  b  naamd  the  dtrsrler  cink. 

The  middb  poinu  of  a  system  of  parolld  chords  is  a  straight  line* 
and  the  tangent  at  the  point  where  this  line  meets  the  curve  b 
parallel  to  the  chords.  The  straight  line  and  the  tine  through  the 
centre  parallel  to  the  chords  are -named  eonhifau  diametirsi  each 
bisecta  the  chords  panlkl  to  the  othv.  An  important  metiical 
property  of  conjugate  diaroeten  b  the  sum  of  their  squares  equab  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  major  and  minor  axis. 
■  In  analytical  geometty,  the  equation  «c«-f2Axy+V+**«+?/y+ 
etmo  represents  an  ellipse  when  ab>ifii  if  the  centra  of  the  curve 
be  the  origin,  the  equation  b  o^^+Sl^lty-l'^y  «  C*.  and  if  in  addition 
a  pair  of  cooiugaie  diaracten  are  the  axes,  the  equation  b  further 
simplified  to  A?-fB/-C.  The  simplest  form  is  x'/a«-»->'/a»-i. 
in  which  the  centre  b  the  origin  and  the  major  and  minor  axe*  the 
anesofco-Ofdtnates.  It  is  obvious  that  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
on  an  dlipae  may  be  sipifssed  in  terms  of  a  singb  parameter,  the 
abscissa  being  «  cos  ^  and  the  ordinate  ^  wn  ^  since  00  diounatins  ^ 
between  X"  a  cos  ^  and  y -6  sin  ^  we  obtain  the  ef]uation  to  the 
ellipse.  The  angle  ^  is  termed  the  eccfntric angle,  and  is  geometricaHy 
represented  as  the  angle  between  the  sals  of  »  (the  major  sods  of  the 
dlipae)  and  the  radius  of  a  point  on  the  audUaiy  oicde  whsdi  hip 
the  same  abscissa  as  the  point  on  the  ellipse. 

The  equation  to  the  Ungent  at  0  is  x  cos  9/a+y  m  9/0^1,  and  to 
the  normal  ox/cos  *— ftWsin  •••o*— 4*. 

The  area  of  the  dfipse  b  wb,  where  o,  ft  era  the  seml-nxne: 
this  result  may  be  deduced  by  ^regarding  the  eUiose  aS  the  ortho* 
gonal  projection  of  a  dccle«  or  by  meajia  of  the  calculus  The  peri- 
meter can  only  be  expressed  as  a  series,  the  analytical  evaluation 
leading  to  an  integral  termed  ettiMie  (see  Fcwttiok,  ii.  Complex). 
There  are  several  approximation  iormube>-5«ir(e+ft)  makes  the 
perimeter  nbout  i/sooth  too  small:  #-W{a*'f-A'>  about  i/aooth 
too  grtnt;  as««^-|-^)+«V  («'+^)  b  within  i/jo.ooo  of  the  truth. 

An  dlipse  can  generally  t^  described  to  satisfy  any  five  conditions. 
If  Bve  points  be  given.  Pascal's  theorem  anoros  a  solorion;  U 
five  tangentSk  Brienchon's  theoeem  b  employed.    The  principle  «f 
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(a)UcA'.BB'be(lKu ,„ 

■  point  C    Tue  ■  Milp  of  paps  or  nite  uid  mut 
■—  ■•  ■•'■- — a  h  nd  P»  gqul  caipKU**lT  to  C. 


paiat  P,  diouca  fm main  tqial  rtupuainlrr  to  < 
U  sow  tlHMrip  be  Bovad  K  tkit  the  polat «  k  ihnH' 
uii.  and  the  pnliK  t  oa  ibe  Dsio  udi,  the  point  P  m 
ellipac.    Tliii  ■■  knan  u  the  lr«uKl  cannnKltoa. 

(>)  LeiM',  BB'bc(hcuaubd«n;  doctftnoa  tu 
inner  ■.  dntc  Dn*  injr  maiba  <1  ndU  of  tlw  two  di 
(zDcn  t  be  poai  ti  o(  [dutwcikhi  wi  db  r  be  na jor  drck  dittw  U  V 

Inw  U«  [giaUcl  tfl 


Tbe  thnd  ii  DOW  ■retcbcd  taut  by  ■  pcBcQ,  ud  tbe  penc 

tk  cure  tnod  ovt  ii  Ibe  dewed  elllpie, 

(3)  II  the  diieciili.  loeui  uid  etcentridiy  be  tiven. 
._    /..... .  _^i,... . — ■!—- conies  IrtS 


aind  theliiv 

rm.  a.  ut  IniemteJ by  -tlwl 

KM,  RN.  <R  bavcSA/AX-TP/Pq-SP/rO.  ■ince  Ibtuf 
■ngk  FTS.  By  vaov>l  t>>e  'ptHUian  <J  K  otlier  pant 
found,  end,  dnce  the  curvq  is  Hymmelrval  about  bolfi  t 

b«h  th*  aie^iu  civlai }  iddltlooal  paM>. 

(4)  lltbeue*bef<vtfi.tbtaitn(SBbiip]>iniiulelyco 
by  circnlu  am  ia  the  loUowing  ninner;— Let  AA,  Bl 
(leg  1  detennine  D  the  inlcncctian  o(  Knei  lbrau(h  B  and . 
iotbcnu)aruidmlBaraininpn;tretly.  BiieciADetE 
EB.  TlieB  the  lUenKtien  s(  EB  ud  DB' detemiiaB  I 
w  tk  (true)  oBvc  Biact  tbachadPBaiG.anddniri 
a  line  pcrpendkDlar  to  PB,  uumecting  BB'  in  0.  Aa 
centR  Dand  ndiin  OB  Ionn>  pari  of  ■  curve.  Let  Ibii  i 
revene  lide  ta  P  intenKt  a  Kne  ibrauih  O  parallel  to  tbe  i 
Id  a  pniot  H.  Then  HA>  irill  «iii  tEa  eUnilai  are  tn  J. 
iuencct  iha  Bajor  aii*  in  O,.  Then  wiih  ciatie  O,  aj 
OJ. -0A>,  daaitc  anaic.  By  leBRliiig  the  tVD  am  thui 


Si  the  name  ii  also  given  to  the  ulld  tout 

ttiii  turCace  <i<e  Geomitkv:  Anaiyliml).  Tit  ulida 
fftcea  of  nvtJuiieii  of  the  ellipse  ue  sometiiaes  tenned  c 
b«t  it  is  ulvisable  to  use  tlic  name  spheioid  is-v.). 

The  eilipMid  appean  in  Ibe  maiheoatiud  inntii 
pliysical  properlies  of  media  iti  nhick  (be  particular 
varies  in  Uifee  directiani  witbUi  tbe  tnedta;  neb  p 
are  ibc  cTuiidiy,  giving  rise  to  tbe  strain  ellipsoid, 
eipansioQ,  ellipeoid  of  eipsiuion,  tiierraal  conduction,  i 
bidci  (hs  CBViiALtocKAPEv),  &c  In  DKcbatiia,  tbe 
ol  gynlioo  or  inertia  i>  such  that  the  perpendicular 
centre  lo))  tangent  plane  ii  equal  to  the  ruliii*  of  fynti 
given  bo4y  about  the  popeodicular  u  aw;  tbe  "n 
ellipsoid,"  also  letiocd  the  "invene  cllipsnid  of  ine 
FiuiMOt't  dlipaoid,  has  the  perpeodiciilar  invctidy  pia[ 


to  tbe  ndais  of  ■yradoB;  Ae  " eqnimoaenUl  iDlpsaU"  b 
(Bch  tbai  ill  noBeati  of  iunia  abotit  all  uti  tn  tbe  aame  ■ 
tboM  of  a  given  body.    (See  UtCHAiaa.} 

nUFTISITT,  in  latronomy,  devlalioa  from  ■  drcukt  ir 
tfhiaial  foim;  anlted  to  th«  elliptic  ortriu  of  bnvtnly  bodi^ 
DC  tbe  ipbernidal  lorn  of  neb  bo^ci.    (Sec  tin  ComfbeuMl) 

BUD  (onginaly  SbuM),  UBXAKOm  MBK  (laK-ilga).    • 

Hoaoa  on  llw  14th  cd  Jiat  1S14.    H> 

...  Sbitmbuiy,  Eton,  and  Trinity  Colkfs,  Cam- 

bridfe,  aad  took  Ui  dtyiee  In  l^h  iiiallMaiallnl  bniiian. 
Ha  mi  coDBCcted  with  Btaoy  leumd  ncietia  u  owMfact  «r 
pccridgnt,  and  ma  gynxmit  of  Univtnily  Collece,  Loodan. 
He  ralbe  fiat  in  En^nd  to  reduce  tbe  Mady  o(  pb«Mtki  to  a 
•dcace.  Hit  moat  inqmrtant  waA,  to  iriikfa  tbe  gnaler  part  of 
hit  life  m  drntted,  ii  <M  £mfy  Xmfiisk  PrmuacUHm,  Mk 
ifttial  f^cMMt  (»  aaififaw  and  Cktmv  iiK^-tUg),  tn 
five  partt,  aUch  he  Intanded  la  «qi|ileBlmt  by  a  sixth,  oontliainc 
anabsutctollbowbale,anal;oouBl<<  tbe  vitn  and  ciltiduH 

lll-heallhptcTCalcdUinfoMDeanyinKD«thi*lnteBtki&.  Hehad 
long  been  aaincFMeJ  with  Isaac  Pitman  in  Us  atttmpte  to  rionn 
Englisli  vdUig,  wd  poUIsbcd  AFlMjtr  Ptcmlyty  nd 
Phfuamtty  (t84])^ai)d  A  Pl^a/tr  PknMicSptlliiii  (Oit);  ami 
Gontifbuted  tbe  ai^clca  00  "  Fbonetio  "  and  "  Speecb^ousda  " 
to  the  «lh  edition  of  tbe  Ency,  Bril.  He  titnglsled  (>ritb  cdo- 
■iderabie  additions)  Hchibcdu'i  Sauatiimi  tj  Tan  <tf  a  fikfiit- 
Itptal  Batit/er  lit  TluMrf  t]  Music  (ind  ed.,  1885);  and  wtt 
tbe  autboi  o(  several  amaller  mib  on  music,  chiefly  in  conaoibin 
with  bis  Avouote  subject  phooetica.  3e  died  in  LoadoA  «« 
tbe  iBth  of  October  1890, 

BLUI,  ftBOBOB  iiisi-itnl.  tx^giA  antbor,  na  botn  in 
Landau  in  1 15].  Educated  at  WastminstccsclKBl  and  at  Tdnity 
CoUegn,  Canbif  dgt,  he  began  bis  Ulttaty  ciner  by  some  satirical 
Tenea  on  Batb  society  pubtbbed  in  iiT),  and  Ptilkal  Tafet, 
by  "Sir  Giegoiy  Gander,"  in  177G,  He  contributed  to  tbe 
XaOioi  and  ttv   PrtbeHonary  <Ma  piAtical  aaliii 


businesa  at  tbe  Utgat  In  tjS4i  ud  in  1)97  he  ar 
Lord  Ualmubury  tn  Lille  ti  secreLaiy  to  the  embusy.  Ob  his 
rttotn  he  vua  introduced  to  Fill,  and  the  ciwode  of  the  /tiei4ii, 
•rMch  bad  not  been  forgolteo,  wsa  eiplimed.  He  toond  em- 
tinued  scope  for  Us  powon  ai  a  political  caricaturist  in  the 
columos  of  tbe  Aati-Jtaiia,  a  weekly  paper  which  he  founded 
in  cDODexion  with  George  Cantdng  and  William  Gifiord.  For 
some  yeus  bei«re  tbe  Aiili-Jactiim  was  started  Ellis  bad  beat 
woriting  in  the  congeoial  field  of  Early  English  literature,  in  wTucb 
be  was  one  of  the  first  to  arouse  intensL  Tbe  first  edition  of  fail 
SpedmaaefOu  Early  En^iA  J>M(i  appeared  in  1790;  a>d  tbb 
was  fottowed  by  Sfecimau  nj  Early  £iiifiiA  UdrkiU  AnuiRMf 
(iSoj).    He  also  edited  Crtgoty  Lewis  Way's  translation  of 


-t  FaUiai 


■  iJ«6- 


Walter  Sc«t,  wb»  styled  him  "  tbe  fint  converser  1  ever  saw," 
and  dedicated  to  bim  the  filth  canto  of  UarmitH.  Some  of  tbt 
corK^wndencc  betweoi  them  ia  to  be  found  in  Lockbart'a 
liji.  HediedontbeiothofAptili8i5.  Tbe  monument  eroiited 
10  bis  mnnocy  in  the  parish  church  of  Gunning  Hill,  Berts,  bean 
a  fine  [nseription  by  Canning. 

ZLUS.  SIS  USKBT  (i  77;-iU9),  Englisb  antiqiHry,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  191b  of  Norembtr  1777.  He  was  educated  at 
Metchant  Taylors'  scbool,  sod  al  St  John's  Calltge,  Oilard,  ol 
wbicb  he  was  elected  a  fellow.  After  having  held  for  a  law 
mgntlia  a  eub-lHB-arianship  in  Ibe  Bodleian,  be  was  in  iSoo 
appointed  to  a  similar  poet  la  tbe  British  Uuseum.  In  iS>7  bo 
became  chief  iibiarian,  and  held  that  put  until  i3j(>,  wbtn  bo 
tesigaed  on  account  a!  advancine  age.  In  1S31  William  IV.  made 
him  a  knigbt  of  Hanover,  and  u  the  following  year  be  ceceived 
as  EiwliBh  knigbtbood.  He  died  on  tbe  i5tb  ol  January  it69, 
Sir  UcDiy  Ellis's  life  was  one  of  very  considerable  Udnry 
activity.  Hii  first  work  of  importance  was  tbe  pteparalim  ol 
a  newedition  of  Brand's  Pafular  AnIiqiiUia,  wbicb  ifipearMt hi 
iSij.    In  1816  bo  was  selected  by  tbe  prniHBiniorim  ol  pabUfl 
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fecoidi  to  write  the  introdaction  to  DomcBday  Book,  a  taak 
which  be  diichaised  irith  much  leainiog,  though  levenl  of  his 
views  have  not  stood  the  test  of  bUer  crCUdsm^  His  Original 
LOkn  lUMslralne  #/  Em^isk  History  (first  series,  1834;  second 
aeries,  iSay;  third  series,  1846)  are  oompiied  chiefly  from  raanu- 
icripta  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Stale  Paper  Office,  and 
have  been  of  considerable  servke  to  Mstoncal  writers.  To  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  he  contributed  four  volumes 
on  the  Elgin  and  Townley  Marbles.  Sir  Henry  was  for  many 
years  a  director  and  joint-secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
BLU8,  ROBINSON  (1834-  ),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  hern  at  Barmfng,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  Rugby, 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1858  he  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
CoHege,  Oxford,  and  in  1870  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College,  London.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  from 
1883  to  r893  he  held  the  university  readership  in  Latin.  In 
1893  hesocoBeded  Henry  Nettleshipasprofessor.  Hischiefwork 
has  been  on  Catulhis,  whom  he  begsn  to  study  in  1859.  His 
first  CammenUny  om  CattMus  {l%^t)  aroused  great  interest,  and 
ioJled  forth  a  flood  of  criticism.  In  1889  appnied  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition,  which  placed  its  author  hi  the  first  rank  of 
snthoritics  on  Catullus.  Professor  ElKs  quotes  largely  from  the 
ieariy  Italian  commentators,  maintaining  that  the  land  where 
the  Renaissance  originated  had  done  more  for  scholarship  than  is 
eommonly  lecognixed.  He  has  supplemented  his  critical  work 
by  a  translation  (1871,  dedicated  to  Tennyson)  of  the  poems  in 
the  metres  of  the  originals.  Another  cutbor  to  whom  Professor 
Cilia  has  devoted  many  years'  study  is  Manilins,  the  astrological 
poet.  In  189X  he  publ^bed  NMtn  MamUianae,  a  series  of  dis- 
sertations on  the  Astronomica,  with  emendations.  He  has  also 
treated  Avianns,  Velleios  Paterculus  and  the  Christian  poet 
Orientltfs,  whom  he  edited  for  the  Vienna  Corpus  Salptormm 
EedetiasUegrum,  He  edited  the  This  of  Ovid,  the  Aetna  of  the 
younger  Ludlius,  and  contributed  to  the  Antcdata  Oxonitntia 
various  unedited  Bodleian  and  other  manuscripts.  In  1907  he 
published  Appendix  Vtrgiliana  (an  edition  of  the  minor  poems); 
In  X908  Th€  Annalist  Licimanus. 

^  BLUB*  WILLIAM  (1794  - 1879),  English  Nonconformist 
misskmary,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  39th  of  August  1704* 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  q>ent  at  Wisbeadi,  where  he  woiked 
as  a  maiket-gardener.  In  1 814  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  accepted.  During  a  year's  training 
be  acquired  tome  knowledge  of  theology  and  of  various  praaical 
arts,  such  as  printing  and  bookbinding.  He  sdled  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  January  18  r6,  and  remained  in  Polynesia,  occnpy- 
fog  various  stations  in  succession,  until  1814,  when  he  was  oom- 
peOed  to  return  home  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  wife's  health. 
Though  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  islands  was  thus  oom- 
paiativeiy  short,  his  labours  were  very  fruitful,  contributing 
perhaps  as  much  as  those  of  any  other  ndssionary  to  bring  about 
the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  rehgious,  moml  and 
social  condition  of  the  Pacific  Archipelago  that  took  place  during 
the  i9tb  centuiy.  Besides  promoting  the  spiritual  object  of  his 
mission,  he  introduced  many  other  aids  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  His  gardening  experience  en- 
abled him  successfully  to  acclimatize  many  species  of  tropical 
fruits  and  plants,  and  he  set  up  and  worked  the  first  printing 
press  in  the  South  Seas.  Returning  home  by  way  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  advocated  his  work,  EHis  was  for  some  years 
employed  as  a  travelling  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodety, 
and  in  2833  was  appoint^  foreign  secretary  to  the  sodety,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  seven  years.  In  i8t7  he  marriMl  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  Stickney,  a  writer  and  teacher  of  some  note 
in  her  generation.  In  184  r  he  went  to  live  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts, 
and  ministered  to  a  small  Congregational  church  there.  On 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodety  he  paid  three  visits 
to  Madagascar  (1853-1857),  inquiring  into  the  prospects  for  re- 
suming the  work  that  had  been  suspended  by  Queen  Aanavotona's 
hostility.  A  further  visit  was  paid  in  1863.  Ellis  wrote  accounts 
of  all  his  travels,  and  Southey's  praise  (in  the  Quarterly  Rtview) 
o|  fab  Pelyntskm  Rsrsareha  (s  vols.,  1819)  finds  many  echoes. 


He  was  a  fearless,  upright  and  tactful  man,  and  a  keen  observer 
of  nature.    He  died  on  the  35th  of  June  1873, 

BLU6TQV.  ROBERT  WILUAH  (i774-xS3x)>  En^^ish  actor, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  April  17741  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker. He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school,  but  ran  away  from 
home  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Tr^sel  in 
Richard  Itt.  at  Bath  in  1791.  Here  he  was  later  seen  as  Romeo, 
and  in  other  leading  parts,  both  cobuc  and  tragic,  and  be 
repeated  his  successes  in  London  from  x  796.  He  acted  at  Dniry 
Lane  from  1804  to  1809,  and  again  from  18x3;  and  from  1819 
he  was  the  lessee  of  the  house,  presenting  Kean,  Mme  Vestris  and 
Macready.  Ill-health  and  misfortune  cuhatoated  in  his  bank- 
ruptcy in  1836,  when  he  made  his  last  appearance  at  Dmry  Lane 
as  Falstaff.  But  as  lessee  of  the  Surrey  theatre  he  acted  almost 
up  to  his  death,  which  was  hastened  by  intemperance.  Ixigh 
Hunt  compared  him  favourably  with  Garrick;  Byron  thou|^ 
him  inimitable  in  high  comedy;  Macready  praised  his  versaUlity. 
Elllston  was  the  author  of  The  Venetian  Outlaw  (1805),  and, 
with  Frauds  Godolpbio  Waldroo,  of  No  Prelude  (1803),  in  bot]| 
of  which  plays  he  appeared. 

ELUMt  A,  a  village  of  India  in  the  native  State  of  Hyderabad, 
near  the  dty  of  Daulatabad,  famous  for  its  rock  temples,  whidi 
are  among  the  finest  in  India.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Ma'sudi,  the  Arabic  geographer  of  tbo  zoth  century,  but  merely 
as  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  caves  differ  from  those 
of  Ajanta  in  consequence  of  tfieir  being  excavated  in  the  doping 
sides  of  a  hill  and  not  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliff.  They 
extend  ak>ng  the  face  of  tlie  hill  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  series,  the  Buddhist,  the  Brahnankal 
and  the  Jain,  and  are  arranged  almost  chronologically.  The  most 
splendid  of  the  whole  scries  is  the  KaHas,  a  perfect  Bravidian 
temple,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  characterized  by  Fergussoa 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  monumeotaof  archie 
tectural  art  in  India.  It  is  not  a  mere  interior  chamber  cut  in 
the  rock,  but  is  a  modd  of  a  complete  temple  wch  aa  might 
have  been  erected  on  the  plain.  In  other  words,  the  rOck  has  been 
cut  away  externally  as  wdl  as  internally.  First  the  great  sunken 
court  measuring  276  ft.  by  154  ft.  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
trap-rock  of  the  hillside,  leaving  the  rock  mass  of  the  temple 
wholly  detached  in  a  cknsteeed  court  like  a  colossal  boulder, 
save  that  a  rock  bridge  once  connected  the  upper  storey  of  the 
temple  with  the  upper  tow  of  gallericd  chambers  surrounding 
three  sides  of  the  court.  Colossal  elephants  and  obelisks  stand 
on  cither  side  of  the  open  mandapam,  or  paviHon,  containing 
the  sacred  buU;  and  beyond  rises  the  monolfthic  Dravidian 
temple  to  Siva,  90  ft.  in  neight,  hollowed  into  xTstibttle,  chamber 
and  image-cells,  all  lavishly  carved.  Time  and  earthquakes  have 
weathered  and  broken  away  bits  of  the  great  monument,  and 
Moslem  aealots  strove  to  destroy  the  carved  figures,  but  these 
deHecte  are  hardly  noticed.  The  temple  was  built  by  Kriaiina  I., 
Rashtrakuta,  king  of  Malkhed  in  760-783. 

SLLORB,  a  town  of  British  India,  m  the  Kistna  district  of 
Madras,  on  the  East  Coast  railway,  303  m.  from  Madras.  Popu 
(r90T)  33,srr*  ^e  two  canal  systems  of  the  Godavari  and  the 
Kistna  deltas  meet  here.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  saltpetre,  and  an  important  Church  of  England  hi^  schooL 
EQore  was  formerly  a  military  station,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  At  Fedda  Vegt  to  the  north  of  it  are  esEtcnaive 
ruins,  which  are  believed  to  be  reroams  of  the  Buddhist  kingdom 
of  Vengi.  From  the^  tbtf  Mahommedans,  after  their  conquest  of 
the  district  in  1470,  obtaitrtrf  material  for  building  a  fort  at  Ellore. 

SLL8W0STH,  OUVBR  (7745-1807),  .American  statesman 
and  Jurist,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  39th  of 
April  X745.  He 'Studied  at  Yale  and  Princeton,  graduating 
from  the  latter  in  rjtSj  studied  theology  for  a  year,  then  law, 
and  began  to  practise  at  Hartford  in  1771.  He  was  state's 
attorney  for  Hartford  county  from  1777  to  1785,  and  achieved 
extraordinary  success  at  the  bar,  amassing  what  was  for  his  day 
a  large  fortune.  From  1773  to  1775  he  represented  the  town  oi 
Windsor  in  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  latter 
year  became  a  member  of  the  important  commission  known  as 
the  **  Pay  TaUe,**  which  supervised  the  colony^  expenditvrcf 
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for  mfliUirpoipOMi  lining  tbeWwaflAdcpcBdeaoe.  la  1779 
he.agMn  ant  in  the  aaBcably^  tins  time  wpBtK ■tiny  HitfowL 
Ffom  X777  to  17S3  be  nas  a  member  of  the  Continentai  Congrrw, 
and  in  tbie  boc^jr  be  actved  on  tbiw  important  oonmiittece,  tbe 
marine  committee*  the  board  of  tRannj,  and  tbe  committee 
ol  appeals^  tbe  piedecesMia  mpcctivdy  of  tbe  navy  and  tteasniy 
depaitmenta  and  the  Supreme  Court  under  tbe  FedenI  Con- 
stitution. FsamiTfloto  1 78s  he  was  a  member  of  tbe  governor's 
CDondl  ol  Connecticut,  wbicb,  with  the  lower  house  before  1784 
and  alone  fvom  1784  to  1807,  constituted  a  eupceme  court  of 
cfross;  mid  from  1785  to  17S9  he  was  a  judse  of  tbe  sute 
svpcxior  court. .  In  1787,  with  Soger  Sherman  and  William 
Samuel  Jdmson  (r797-z8i9),  be  was  one  of  Connecticat's 
delegates  to  the  ooastitutional  convention  at  PWTadriphia, 
in  wbicb  bis  services  were  numemos  and  importaat.      In 


partictdar,  when  disagreement  seemed  inevitable  on  the  qnettion 
of  icpreientatiwi,  be,  with  Roger  Shrrman,  proposed  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Connecticut  Compiomise»''  by  which  the  Federal 
legialatnm  was  made  to  consist  ol  two  bouMs,  the  vppa  having 
equal  representation  from  each  state,  the  lower  being  dbosen 
on  tbe  basb  of  population.  EUswortb  also  made  a  determined 
stand  against  a  national  paper  currency.    Being  oompdled  to 


leave  tlM^  convention  before  its  adjournment,  be  did  not  niga  tbe 
instrument,  but  used  hb  inflamce  to  secure  its  ratification  by 
bis  native  state.  From  1789  to  1796  be  was  one  of  tbe  first 
scnatom  from  Connecticut  under  the  new  Constitution.  In  the 
senate  be  was  looked  upon  as  President  Washington'^  personal 
spokesman  and  as  tbe  leader  of  the  Admiaistmtion  party.  His 
meet  important  service  Co  his  country  was  without  a  dbubt  in 
connexioB  with  the  cstabhsbment  of  tbe  Federal  judidary. 
As  cbaiiman  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
be  dxalted  the  bill  by  the  enactment  ol  which  tbe  system  ol 
Federal  courts,  almost  as  it  is  to-day,  was  esublished.  He  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  senate  in  securing  the  passage  of  laws 
for  funding  the  national  debt,  iwitimfwg  the  state  debts  and 
esublishing  a  United  States  bank.  It  was  Ellsworth  who  sog- 
gested  to  Washington  tbe  sending  of  John  Jay  to  Eni^nd  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  Gr»t  Biftain,  and  he  probably 
did  more  than  any  other  man  to  induce  tbe  senate,  despite 
widespread  and  violent  opposition,  to  ratify  that  treaty  when 
negotiated.  By  President  Washington's  appointment  he  be- 
came chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  March  1796,  and  in  1799  President  John  Adams  seat  him,  with 
William  Vans  Murray  (176J-1803)  and  William  R.  Davie  (i7S^ 
1820),  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with  France.  It  was  largely 
through  tbe  influence  of  Ellsworth,  who  took  the  principal  part 
In  the  negotiatiom,  that  Napoleon  consented  to  a  convention,  of 
the  3oCh  of  Sepferobef  1800,  which  secured  for  dtizens  of  the 
United  States  their  ships  captured  by  France  but  not  yet  con- 
demned as  prizes,  provided  for  freedom  of  commetce  between  the 
two  nations,  stipulated  that  "  free  ships  shall  give  a  freedom  to 
goods,"  and  contained  provisions  favourable  to  neutral  oommeroe^ 
While  he  was  abroad,  failing  health  compelled  him  (1800)  to 
resign  the  chief-justiceship,  and  after  some  months  in  Engbnd 
be  returned  to  America  in  1801.  In  1803  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  governor's  council,  and  in  1807,  on  tbe  reorganimtton  of 
tbe  Connecticut  judiciary,  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  tbe  new 
Supreme  Court.  He  never  took  office,  however,  but  died  at  his 
home  in  Windsor  on  the  27th  of  November  1807^ 

See  W.  G  Brown's  Oliver  EUsworth  (New  York.  1905).  an  excellent 
biocraphy.  There  is  also  an  aLppreciative  account  ol  Etlsworth's 
life  and  work  in  H.  C.Lodge's  A  Fifkiini  FritaU.  and  OOm  Buays 
end  Addresses  (New  York.  190a).  which  contains  in  an  appendix  an 
interesting  letter  by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  concerning  Ellsworth's 
work  in  the  constitutional  convention. 

BLLSVORTH,  a  city,  port  of  entry  and  tbe  county  seat  of 
Hancock  county,  >Iaine,  U3.A.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Union  river  (and  about  3I  m.  from  its  mouth),  about  30  m. 
S.E.of  Bangor.  Pop. (1890)  4804;  d^oo) 4*97  (i89rowign-bom); 
(toio)  3549.  Jt  is  Kfved  by  tbe  Maine  Centml  railway.  The 
fall  of  tbe  river,  about  85  ft.  in  2  m.,  furnishes  good  water- 
power,  and  the  dty  has  various  manufactures,  including  himber, 
shoes,  woollens,  s^ls,  carriages  and  foundry  and'  machine  shop 


products,  besides  a  luge  lumber  trade.  Sfa^bndding  wu 
lormeriy  important.  There  is  a  large  Umted  States  fish  hatchery 
ben.  Tbe  dty  is  tbe  port  «f  entry  for  tbe  Frenchman's  Bay 
customs  diMrictjbnt  its  foreign  trade  is  unimportant.  Ellsworth 
was  fimt  settled  in  r7d3  anid  for  some  time  was  called  New 
Bowdoin;  but  when  it  was  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  x8oo  tbe 
present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Oliver  EUswortb.  A 
dty  charter  was  secund  in  1869. 

BU»WAMQBI,  «  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wftrttemberg,  on  tbe  Jagst,  fa  m.  S.$.E.  from  CraOsbeim  on  tbe 
raOway  to  ColdsbOfe.  Fop.  5000.  It  is  romantically  situated 
between  two  bills,  one  crowned  by  tbe  csstle  of  Hohen-Etl wangen, 
built  in  1354  and  now  used  as  an  agricultural  college,  and  the 
other,  the  SchOnenberg,  by  the  pilgrimage  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreto,  in  the  Jesuit  style  of  arehitecture.  The  town  possesses 
one  Evangelical  and  five  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among  the 
latter  tbe  Stiftskirche,  the  old  abbey  church,  a  Romanesque 
building  dating  fmm  1x24,  and  tbe  Golhic  St  Wolfgangsklrcha 
The  classical  and  modem  schools  (Gymnasium  and  Realscbule) 
occupy  tbe  bmldings  of  a  suppressed  Jesuit  college.  The  in» 
dustries  indude  the  making  ol  parchment  covers,  of  envelopes, 
of  wooden  bafts  and-handlesf<M>  tods,  &c,  and  tanneries.  There 
are  also  a  wool-maricet  and  a  horse-market,  the  latter  famous 
in  Germany. 

The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ellwangen  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  764  by  Herulf,  bishop  of  Laagres;  there  is,  however, 
no  record  of  it  before  8x4.  In  1460  the  abbey  wss  converte<^ 
with  tbe  consent  of  Pope  PSus  II.,  into  a  RilUrstifi  (college  or 
Institution  for  noble  pensioners)  under  a  secular  provost,  wIhh 
>n  i555i  ^u  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire. 
The  provostship  was  secularised  in  1803  and  Its  territories  were 
assigned  to  WUrttemberg.  The  town  of  EIlwangen,which  grew  up 
round  the  abbey  and  recdved  the  status  of  a  town  about  the 
middle  of  the  X4th  century,  was  until  .1803  the  capital  of  tbe 

provostship. 

See   Scckler,    BcsdbvAwiff  dtr  i^HrOeten   PrtAstd  EOwamim 
(Stuttgart,  1864);  Besckreihunt  dM  ObemmU  EUtmmm,  published  , 
by  tbe  statistical  bureau  (Landesamt)  at  Ellwangen  (1888).    For  a 
list  of  the  abbots  and  provosts  see  Stokvis,  MamMet  d*kulmr$  (Leiden, 
1890-1893).  iii.  p.  242. 

BU.WOOD,  THOMAS  (t639-X7i4),  English  author,  was  bora 
at  CroweU,  In  Oxfordshire,  in  1639.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
his  connexion  with  Milton,  and  the  prindpal  facts  of  his  life  art 
related  in  a  very  interesting  autobiography,  which  contains 
much  information  as  to  his  intercourse  with  the  poet.  While 
be  was  still  young  his  father  removed  to  London,  where  Thomas 
becatne  acquainted  with  a  (^aker  family  named  Pennington 
and  was  led  to  join  the  Sodety  of  Friends,  a  connexion  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution.  It  was  through  the  Penning- 
tons  that  be  was  introduced  in  1663  to  Milton  in  the  capadty  ^ 
Latin  reader.  He  spent  nearly  every  afternoon  in  the  poet's 
house  in  Jewin  Street,  until  the  intercourse  was  interrupted 
by  an  illneH  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  country.  After 
a  period  of  imprisonment  in  the  old  Bridewell  prison  and  in 
Newgate  for  t^iakerism,  Ellwood  resumed  his  visits  to  Milton, 
who  was  now  residing  at  a  house  his  friend  had  taken  for  him 
at  Chalfont  St  CHles.  In  1665  Elhrood  was  again  arrested  and 
Imprisoned  in  Aylesbury  gaol.  When  he  visited  MHton  after 
his  release  the  poet  gave  him  the  manuscript  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  to  read.  On  returning  the  manuscript  Ellwood  said, 
"  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost;  but  what  hast 
thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found  7  "  and  when  Milton  long  after- 
wards in  London  showed  him  Paradise  Regainedf  it  was  with 
the  remark,  "  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  It  into  my  head 
at  Chalfont.**  Ellwood  %yas  the  friend  of  Fox  and  Penn,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  polemical  works  in  defence  of  the  (>iaker 
position,  of  which  Forgery  na  Christianity  (1674)  and  The 
F^mndatien  of  Tithes  Shaken  (1678)  deserve  mention.  His 
Sacred  Hisloriee  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  appeared  in  1705 
and  T709.  He  also  published  some  volumes  of  poems,  among 
them  a  Davideis  fn  five  books.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  March  1714. 

The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  BJlwood:  ioriuen  hy  his  owe  hand 
(1714)  has  been  many  times  reprinted.* 
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BUI*  the  popular  ntme  foi  tbe  treei  and  abrabs  eoostitatiog 
the  genys  Ulmus,  of  the  OAtunl  order  Ulmaoeae.  The  genus 
contlins  fifteen  or  sixteen  species  widdy  distributed  throughout 
the  north  temperate  xone»  with  the  exception  of  western  North 
America,  and  extending  southwards  as  far  as  Mexico  in  the  New 
and  the  Sikkim  HimaUyas  in  the  Old  World. 

The  common  elm,  U.  campestfis,  a  doubtful  native  of  England, 
ts  found  throughout  a  great  part  cl  Europe,  in  North  Africa  and 
iA  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  ranges  as  far  east  as  north  Asia  and 
Japan.  It  grows  in  woods  and  hedge-rows,  ctq)ecia]ly  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Britain,  and  on  almost  all  se^,  but  thrives 
best  on  a  rich  loam,  in  open,  low-iyiog,  moderately  moist  situa- 
tions, attaining  a  height  of  60  to  100,  and  in  some  few  oases  as 
much  as  130  or  150  ft.  The  branches  are  numerous  and  spread- 
jng,  and  often  pendulous  at  the  extremities;  thA  bark  is  rugged; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  rough,  doubly  serrate,  and,  as 
ijk  other  species  of  Ulmus,  unequal  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
small,  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  in  puiplish^brown  tufts,  and 
each  with  a  fringed  basal  bract;  the  bell-shaped  calyx  is  often 
lour-toothed  and  surrounds  four  free  stamens;  the  pistil  bears 
two  spreading  haixy  styles.  They  appear  before  tbe  leaves  in 
March  and  April.  The  seed-vessels  are  green,  membranous, 
one-seeded  and  deeply  cleft.  Unlike  the  wych  elm,  the  common 
elm  rarely  perfects  its  seed  in  England,  where  it  is  propagated 
by  means  of  root  suckers  from  old  trees,  or  preferably  b^  layers 
from  stools.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth  it  ordinarily 
reaches  a  height  of  zs  to  30  ft.  The  wood,  at  first  brownish  whiter 
becomes,  with  growth,  of  a  brown  colour  having  a  greenish 
shade.  It  is  close-grained,  free  from  knots,  withcMut  apparent 
medullary  rays,  and  is  hard  and  tough,  but  will  not  take  a  polish. 
AU  parts  of  the  trunk,  including  the  sapwood,  are  available  In 
carpentiy.  By  drybg,  the  wood  loses  over  60%  of  its  weight, 
and  has  then  a  specific  gravity  of  0*588.  It  has  considerable 
transverse  strength,  does  not  crack  when  once  seasoned,  and  is 
remarkably  durable  under  water,  or  if  kept  quite  dry;  though 
it  decays  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  in  ten  to 
eighteen  months  causes  the  bark  to  fall  off,  and  gives  to  the  wood 
a  yellowish  colour — a  sign  of  deterioration  fn  quality.  To 
prevent  shrinking  and  warping  it  may  be  preserved  in  water 
or  mud,  but  it  is  best  worked  up  soon  after  felling.  Analyses 
of  the  ash  of  the  wood  have  given  a  percentage  of  47*8%  of 
lime,  si*9%  of  potash,  and  Z3'7%  of  soda.  In  summer,  elm 
trees  often  exude  an  alkaline  giunmy  substance,  which  by  the 
action  of  the  air  becomes  the  brown  insoluble  body  termed 
tUmin,  Elm  wood  is  used  for  keels  and  bilge-planks,  the  blocks 
and  dead-eyes  of  rigging,  and  ships'  pumps,  for  coffins,  wheels, 
lurniture,  carved  and  turned  articles,  andior  general  carpenters' 
work;  and  previous  to  the  common  employment  «f  cast  iron 
was  much  in  request  for  waterpipcs.  The  inner  bark  of  the  elm 
is  made  into  bast  mats  and  ropes.  It  contains  mucilage,  with  a 
little  tannic  acid,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  an  antiscorbutic  decoction,  now  obsolete.  The 
bark  of  Ulmus  fulva,  the  slippery  or  red  elm  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  serves  the  North  American  Indians  for  the  same 
jpuxposc,  and  also  as  a  vulnerary.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  young 
shoots  of  elms  have  been  found  a  suitable  food  for  live  stock. 
For  ornamental  purposes  elm  trees  are  frequently  planted,  and 
in  avenues,  as  at  the  park  of  Stratfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  are 
highly  effective.  They  were  first  used  in  France  for  the  adons- 
menl  of  public  walks  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  In  Italy,  u  in 
ancient  timss,  it  is  still  customary  to  tram  the  vine  upon  the 
elm--a  practice  to  which  frequent  allusion  has  been  made  by 
the  poets.  The  cork-barked  elm,  C/.  campestrit,  var.ftf^asa, 
is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  thick  deeply  fissured  bark  with 
which  its  branches  are  covered.  There  are  numerous  cultivated 
forms  differing  in  uze  and  shape  of  leaf,  and  manner  of  growth. 

The  Scotch  or  wych  elm,  U»  mofitoiia,  is  indigenous  to  Britain 
and  is  the  common  elm  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island; 
It  usually  attains  a  height  of  about  50  ft.,  but  among  tall-growing 
trees  may  reach  1 20  f  t.  It  has  drooping  branches  and  a  smoother 
and  thinner  bark,  larger  and  more  tapering  leaves,  and  a  far  less 
deeply  notched  seed-vessel  than  £/.  camptttrit.    The  wood, 


thon^  more  poioaa  thaa  in  that  i|Mcica^  b  a  tenfSk  aod  kaid 
material  when  properly  aeasoned,  and^  being  very  ilenble 
when  steamed,  is  well  adapted  tor  boat^build^.  Bianchra 
of  the  wych  elm  were  formerfy'  maauiactvred  into  bows,  and  if 
forked  were  employed  as  divimng-rods.  The  weeping  elm,  the 
most  ornamental  member  of  the  genus,  is  a  variety  of  this  species. 
The  Dutdi  or  sand  dm  is  a  tree  vecy  similar  to  the  wych  ela; 
but  produces  inferior  timber.  The  American  or  wUte  elm« 
LT.  amerieana,  is  a  hardy  and  very  handsome  spedes,  of  which 
the  o'd  tree  on  Boston  (Mass.)  Common  was  a  representative. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  existence  bdbre  the  settle* 
ment  of  Boston,  and  at  the  thne  of  its  destruction  by  the  storm 
of  the  15th  of  February  1876  measured  S3  ft.  in  drcMmfeitace. 

KIJIACm  (Euukhi  or  Euucoius),  QBORQB  (c.  1235-1274), 
anthor  of  a  history  of  the  Saracens,  which  extends  from  the 
time  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  fzs8  of  our  era.  Hewasa  Cbtbtian 
of  ^ypt,  where  he  was  bom;  is  known  in  the  east  as  Ibn-Amid; 
and  after  holding  an  official  position  under  the  sultans  of  Egypt, 
died  at  Damascus.  His  history  is  principally  occupied  witn  the 
affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire,  but  it  contains  passages  which 
rehite  to  the  Eastern  Christians.  It  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  at  Leiden  in  16*5.  Tlw  Latin  version  h  a  translation 
by  Erpeaius,  under  the  title,  Hislcria  saracmUat  and  from 
tins  a  French  transhttion  was  made  by  Wattier  as  VHisUin 
mttkomHasie  (Faris,  1657). 

ELMAU  ("  apple>towB  '0*  a  smaU  town  of  Aua  Minor  in  the 
vilayet  of  Konia,  the  present  administrative  centre  of  the 
ancient  Lyda,  but  not  itself  oorresponding  to  any  known  aadent 
dty.  It  lies  about  ss  m.  inland,  at  the  boid  of  a  long  upland 
valley  (5000  ft.)  inhabited  1^  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Lydans,  who  have  preserved  a  distinctive  facial  type,  BOtlceabls 
at  ones  in  the  town  poputetion.  There  are  about  fifty  Greek 
families,  the  rest  of  the  population  (4000)  bdng  Moslem.  The 
district  is  agricultural  and  has  no  manufactures  of  importance. 

BURS,  HARVBY  LONSDALB  (x8i3-r847),  British  architect, 
son  of  James  Efanes  (q.v,),  was  bom  at  Chichester  in  1813, 
After  serving  some  time  in  his  father's  office,  and  under  a  surveyor 
at  Bedford  and  an  architect  at  Bath,  he  became  partner  with 
liis  father  in  1835,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was  successful 
among  86  competitors  for  a  design  for  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool. 
The  foundation  stone  of  this  building  was  Uid  on  the  sSth  of 
June  1838,  but,  Elmes  being  successful  in  a  competition  for  the 
Assize  Courts  in  the  same  dty,  it  was  finally  dedded  to  indude 
the  hall  and  oouru  in  a  single  building.  In  accordance  with 
this  idea,  Elmes  prepared  a  fresh  design,  and  the  work  of  erection 
commenced  in  1841.  He  superintended  its  progress  till  1847, 
when  from  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  delegate  his  duties 
to  Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  and  leave  for  Jamaica,  where  be 
died  of  consumption  on  the  26th  of  November  1847. 

ELMBI,  JAMBS  (1782-1862),  British  architect,  civil  engineer, 
and  writer  on  the  arts,  was  born  in  London  on  the  X5th  of 
October  Z782.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taybrs'  school, 
and,  after  studying  buUding  under  his  father,  and  architecture 
under  George  Gibson,  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  gained  the  silver  medal  in  1804.  He  designed  a  large 
number  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  surveyor  and 
dvil  engineer  to  the  port  of  London,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  on  the  arts.  In  1809  he  became  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Architectural  Society,  but  this  office,  u  well  as  that  of 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  London,  he  was  compdled  through  partial 
loss  of  sight  to  resign  in  18  78.  He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  2nd 
of  April  X862.  His  publications  were:— 5i>  Ckrislophtr  Wrm 
and  Ids  Times  (1823);  Lectures  on  Arekileeluri  (2823);  7A« 
Arts  and  Artists  (1825);  Gcnerat  and  Biagrapkicai  Dictionary 
9f  the  Pirn  Arts  (1826);  Treatise  on  Arckitetturai  Jwrhpruitnce 
(1827),  and  Thomas  Ciarkson:  a  Monograph  (1854). 

BLMHAM,  THOMAS  (d.  r.  1420),  Ene^  chronicler,  was 
probably  born  at  North  Elmham  in  Norfolk.  He  became  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Canterbury,  and  then  Joining  the  Ouniacs, 
was  prior  of  Lenton  Abbey,  near  Nottingham;  he  was  chaplain 
to  Henry  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France  in  X415,  bdng 
present  at  Agincourt.    Ehnham  wrotta  history  of  the  monastery 
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of  St  AnsuidM  It  OuttnbdfjTt  ^vUcb  bis  bctn  6dittd  hy  CL 
Uudwkk  f or  Uw  Rolk  SetiM  (1858);  and  a  JUkr  iMfrtef  db^ 
£rcaH«  K^  edited  by  C  A.  Cob  in  the  JtoMf»a<ri/ ir<iVT  K 
(iSsS).  It  is  veiy  pfobebk  that  EbBbauB  viote  the  ftmeoi 
Geste  ITMnes  QMafj,  trtiidi  it  the  best  antbodCy  for  thr  life  ef 
Beniy  V.  from  bitaooflHiOD  to  X416.  Hue  week,  often  tefencd 
to  aa  the  *'  ohapbdn's  life^"  and  thought  by  eonie  to  hnve  been 
written  bx  Jeande  BetdoBr  has  been  pobliibed  for  the  EngUrii 
Historical  SKiety  by  B.  WiUiams  (1&90).  Efaabam,  honever, 
did  not  write  the  VitattfkttsHemnci  K.,  which  was  atfribnted 
to  hhn  by  T.  Hmne  and  others. 

Stt  C  L.  IGivtfOrd.  liMry  y.  (1901K 

BUniUU  a  tons  on  the  Gold  Coest ,  Britiih  West  Africa,  hi 
S>*4'N.,i*Mi'W.aadaboat8aB.W.ofCapeCoest  Pop.abont 
40001  Fadng  the  Atkmtic  on  a  xodcy  peninsula  is>  Foit  St 
George,  conridered  the  fineit  fort  on  the  Guinea  coest.  It  is 
built  sqosie  with  high  walls,  and  has  armimnodatfan  for  soo 
soldiers.  On  the  land  side  were  fonneiiy  two  moats,  cot  in  the 
rock  on  triiich  the  cSstle  stands.  '  The.castle  is  the  retidenoe  of 
the  oonimimioacr  of  the  district  and  other  ofkiab.  The  houses 
in  the  native  quarter  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  that  materiel 
being  pkntifui  hi  the  vicinity.  

EUrina  is  the  earliest  Eufopesn  settlement  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
and  was  visited  by  the  FortngiieBO  in  T481.  Christopher 
Columbus  is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  offioen  who  book 
part  In  this  voyi^e.  The  Portugneee  at  once  began  to  build  the 
CBstle  now  knoWn  as  Fort  St  Geoxge,  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  eighty  yean  afterwuds.  Another  defensive  woric  is  Fort 
St  Jago,  hilt  in.  x666,  which  is  behind  the  town  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast.'  (In  the  latter  half  of  the  x^  century 
it  wss  converted  into  a  prison.)  EIniina  was  captuied  by  the 
IHitchini437,endoededtothembyliC8tyfai'x64a  -They  made 
it  the  chief  port  for  the  produce  of  Ashanti.  With  the  other 
Dutch  posiMrioPs  on  the  Guinea  coest,  it  was  transfened  to 
Great  Britain  in  Aprfl  1879. .  The  king  of  AriiantI,  claiming  to 
be  ground  landlord,  objected,  to  its  transfer,  and  the  result  was 
the  Ashanti  war  of  1873-1874.  For  many,  years  the  greatest 
oatpot  of  geld  from  thiscoest  came  from  Elinina.  The  annual 
eiport  h  seid  to  have  been. nearly  £3/100^000  in  the  eariy  years 
of  the  x8th  century,  but  the  figure  is  prabaUy  exaggerated. 
Since  1900  the  bulk  of  the  eiqxirt  trade  in  gold  hasjMen  tians* 
fetred  to  Sekondi  (^.v.).'  Plempeh,  the  easing  of  Ashanti, 
wss  detained  in.  the  castle  (1896)  until  his  rttnoval  to  the 
Seychelles.    (See  Asbamti:  A^tilory,  and  GotD  Coast:  JETtsfory.) 

FJ-ffWA,  4  dty  and  the  county-eeat  of  Chemung  county, 
New  York,  U.SA.,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Chemung 
liver,  about  850  ft.  above  sea^eveL  Pop.  (1890)  50^895;  <t90o) 
35,679,  of  whom  55XX  were  forrign>-bom  •(1988  Irish  and  iso8 

German)*,  (19x0  census)  37,17^  I^  »  '^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  8e  Western, 
the  Lehi^  VaUey,  and  the  Tioga  Divirion  railways,  the  last  of 
which  connects  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  realfirids  48  m.  away. 
The  city  Is  attractively  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  has  a  fine  'watex»eoppiy  and  paik  system,  amteg  the  perks 
being  Ekiridge,-Rorick's  Glen,  Riverride,  Brand,  Dtiirten,  Grove, 
Maple  Avenue  and  Wisner;  in  die  Jast^naaMd  is  a  stable  of 
Thomas  K.  Bcecher  by  J.  S.  Hartley.  The  dty  contains  a 
Federal  buihiing,  a  sUte  armoury,  the  Chemung  county  court 
house  and  other  county  buiUUngs,  the  Efaniia  orphans'  home, 
the  Steele  memorud  Ubrary,  home  for  the  aged,  the  Amot" 
Ogden  xnemorial  hospital,  the  Ebnira  free  academy,  and  the 
Railway  Commeiical  training  sdiooL  Here,  also,  is  Elmira 
College  (Presbyterian)  for  women,  founded  hi  185$.  This 
fatstittttion,  dartered  in  1852  as  Aubom  Female  University  ami 
then  situated  in  Auburn,  was  rediartered  in  1855  as  the  Elmim 
Female  College;  it  was  cstablished  largely  throui^  the  inihteoce 
aiui  persbteat  eifforts  of  the  Rev.  Samud  Robknns  Brown  (x8io- 
1880)  and  his  eesodates,  notably  Simeon  Benjamin  of  Elinira, 
who  gave  generously  to  the  newly  founded  college,  and  was  the 
first  distfaictively  collegiate  institution  'for  women  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first,  apparently,,  to  grant  degrees  to  women. 
The  Aoet  widely  known  iaiCituUon  in. the  dty  is  the  Elmira 


refetmatofy,  estate  priioo  for  iot  offenders  between  tlie  sigei 
of  sixteen  and  thirty,  on  a  system  of  general  faideterainaU 
sentences.  Authorised  by  the  state  legtelatan  m  1866  and 
opened  la  X876  nnder  the  direction  of  Zebafon  Reed  Brockway 
(b.  iSb7>,  it  was  the  fisst  tastltatlen  of  the  sort  and  has  served 
as  a  modd  for  many  shnllar  instltutloas  both  la  the  United 
States  and  in  other  eoontries  (seeJwsMUi  GtvEMDKBs). 
Efaninl  is  an  important  railway  centre,  with  large  repair  shepe, 
and  has  alsa  eztenri^  manufactories  (value  of  pioductiogi  in 
1900,  $8,358,786,  of  which  $6,596,603  vras  produced  under  the 
**  fkctoty  syctcm  *';  In  1905,  nnder  the  "  factory  system,** 
$6,984P9S)f  *ndod»«8  boot  and  shoe  factories,  a  Urge  flKtofy 
for  firo^xtinguishing  apparatus,  iron  and  steel  bridge  worker 
sted  rolljng  ndUs,  huge  valve  works,  sled  pUte  mills,  knitting 
mUls,  fun^uie,  gbae  and  boiler  factories,  breweries  and  dlh 
■iUs.  Near  the  siteof  £hniraoccurRdont]iS99thof  August 
X779  the  battle  of  Newtown,  in  which  Genesal  John  SulUvad 
decisively' dtfcated  a  force  of  Indians  and  Tories  under  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  Joseph  Bmnt.  There  were  some  settkca  here  at 
-the  dose  of  the  War  of  Independence,  but  no  permanent  settle^ 
mcnt  was  msde  uatU  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  as 
Newtown  in  18x5,  and  was  reincorporated  as  Elinim  in  x8a8. 
A  dty  charter  was  secured  In  1864.  In  i86x  a  itate*  military 
camp  was  establisbed  here,  and  in  x864«-i86s  then  wssa  prison 
camp  here  for  Confederate  soldiers. 

BUBHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schkswig-Holstein;  on  the  KrUckau,  19  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from 
Altona.  Pop.  (1905)  13,640.  Its.  industries  indude  wesvinir, 
dyeing,  brewing,  iron-ifounding  and  the  manufacture  of  leather 
goods,  boots  and  shoes  and  machinfs  There  is  a  considerable 
shipping  trade. 

BUttUnr.  PIRR  (i779-i8es)t  English  dsssical  scholar. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  having  inherited  a  fortune  from  his  uncle,  a  wdl-knowa 
bookseller,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  cUssical  ailthois 
and  manuscripts.  In  X798  he  was  appointed  to  the  ch^;>dxy 
of  Little  Horkealey  in  Essex,  vdilch  ha  held  tiU  his  death..  He 
travelled  extendvdy  in  France  and  Italy,  and  spent  the  winter 
of  x8i8  in  examining  the  MSS.  ni  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence.  In  x3x9  be  was  commissioned,  with  Sir  Huitaphty 
Davy,  to  dedpher  the  papyri  found  at  Hcrculaneum,  but  the 
results  proved  insignificant.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  St  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Camden  professbr  of  andent 
hfaitory.  He  died  in  Oxford  en  theSth  of  March -tSss.  Ebtdey 
was  a  num.  of  moat  extensive  Irarnhig  and  Enropean  reputation, 
and  was  oonsideied  to  be  the  best  ecdesustical  scholar  in 
Engfamd  But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  collation  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  tn^sdisns  and  his  critical  laboum  on  the  restoration  of 
theirtext  that  be  will  be  remembered.  He  edited  the  Aokamimii 
of  Aristophanes,  and  several  of  the  plays  and  scholia  of  Sophodts 
andEdr^ades.  He  was  the  first  to  reoogniae  the  unpOctknM  of 
the  LauBeariaa  MS.  (see  Sandys,  Hisf.  of  CkOs.  Sckd.  ffi.  (X906). 

ELKE,  a  town  of  sonth-wmtem  France  in  the  department  of 
Pysfn£9-0rsentales,  la  m.:S.S.£.  of  Perpigimn  by  rail.  Pbpk 
(X906)  3oa6.  •  The  bill  on  which  it  stands,  once  wadied  by  the 
sea,  wUdi  is  now  over  3  m.  distant,  conmmnds  a  fine  view  over 
thepbdnofRoussiUon.  From  die  6th  oentmy  till  a6os  the  town 
was  the  seat  of  a  bbhoprie,  which  was  tansferxed  to  Petpignaa. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Enbdie,  a  Romanesque  building  comtxieled 
about  the  beginnhig  of  the  isth  century,  has  a  beautiful  dolstet 
in  the  same  style,  with  interesting  sculptures  and  thxee  eariy 
Christian  sbroophagL  -  Remains  of  the  atadent  rai6ipairtS'flafikfld 
by  towers  are  stffl  to  be  seen.  Silk-Wonn  cultivation  is  canM 
on.  Ebie,  the  ancient  lUibtritt  vas  nhxaed  Hcfsfia  by  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  memory  of  his  molher.  Hinnibai 
encamped  uxMier  its  walls  on  his  march  to  Rome  in  eiB  lue 
The  emperor  Constans  was  assasnnated  there  in  a.d.  3501  The 
town  severs!  times  sustained  dege  and  capture  betweM  its 
occupation  by  the  Moon  in  the  8th  oentufy  and  its  capitulation 
in  1641  to  the  troops  of  Louis  Xm 

EL  OWBD4  chid  town  of  the  mudiria  (province)  of  Kordofani 
Anido-Egypdaa  Sudan,  and  joq  m.  S.W,  by  S.  of  Khartum  •iy 
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ft  direct  fine.  Fop.  (igos)  abdiit.  zo,bQa.  It  is  •ttuatfld  abont 
90o6  ft.  abovd  the  aea^  at  the  northern  foot  of  Jebel  Kordofan, 
|n  IS*  xi'  N.  and  30^  14'  E.  It  is  an  important  trade  centre, 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce  being  gum,  ivory,  cattk  and 
iostrich  feathers.  A  considciaUe  part  of  the  trade  of.  Darfur 
with  Egypt  passes  through  £1  Obeid. 

£1  Obeiid,  which  appears  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Egyptians  on  their  conquest  of  Kordofan  in  i8s  x.  In  September 
1882  the  town  was  assaulted  by  the  troops  of  the  mahdi,  who, 
being  repulsed,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  which  capitulated  on  the 
1 7th  of  January  1883.  During  the  Mahdia  the  dty^ras  destroyed 
and  deserted,  and  when  Kordofan  passed,  in  1899,  into  the 
possession  of  the  Ang^Egyptian  authorities  nothing  was  left 
of  £1  Obeid  but  a  part  of  the  old  govemmtitt  offices.  A  new 
town  was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  mudiria  repaired  and  barradoi 
built.    (See  Kosdopan ,  and  Sudan:  An^jto-Egypiian.) 

ELOI  [EuGXUs],  8AIHT  (588-659),  apostle  of  the  Belgians  and 
Frisians,  was  bom  at  Cadilhic,  near  Limoges,  in  5B8.  Having 
at  an  early  age  shown  artistic  talent  he  was  placed  by  his  parents 
with  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Limoges,  where  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  goldsmith's  work.  He  became  coiner  to  Clotairc  IL, 
king  of  the  Franks,  and  treasurer  to  his  successor  Dagobert. 
Both  kings  entrusted  him  with  important  works,  among  which 
were  the  composition  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  ornament  the  tomb 
of  St  (Sermatn,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  execution  (for  Clotaire) 
of  two  chain  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  which  at  that  time 
were  reckoned  e/ufs-d'mare.  Though  he  was  amassing  great 
wealth,  Eloi  acquired  a  distaste  for  a  worldly  life,  and  resolved 
to  become  a  priest.  At  first  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  but  in 
640  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Noyon.  He  made  frequent 
missionary  excursions  to  the  pagans  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
also  founded  a  great  many  monasteries  and  churches.  He  didd 
on  the  xst  of  December  659.  A  mass  of  legend  has  gathered 
round  the  life  of  St  Eloi,  who  as  the  patnm  saint  of  goldsmiths 
is  still  very  popular. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  and  eontefnpofafy  St  Ouen 
(Audoenos):  French  tran^tions  of  the  Vita  S.  EhgH' an^ort 
Audoew  were  published  by  L.  de  Montigoy  (Paris,  1626),  by  C. 
Barthileny  '    «"  ^     »^'  •    ••"    •  -  •  *-^  --  -*     ^  »     •^ 

with  notes 

BMiolkeca  hist.  nud.  aen  (Berlin,  1896) 
meosis,'*  and  Ulyase  Chevalier,  Bip, 
(Paris,  1894),  s.  •'^Eloi." 

BLOXQATIOir*  strictly  "lengthening'^}  in  astronomy,  the 
apparent  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from  its  centre 
of  motion,  as  seen  from  the  earth;  d<isignating  especially 
Uie  angular  distance  of  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus  firom  the 
son,  or  the -apparent  angle  between  a  satellite  and  its  primary. 
The  greatest  elongation  of  Vfenus  is  about  45^;  that  of  Mercury 
generally  ranges  between  18^  and  vf. 

BL  PASO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  oounty-seat  of  £1  Paso 
county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
extreme  W.  part  of  the  state,  at  an  altitude  of  3710  ft.  Pop. 
(1880)  736;  (1890)  10,338;  (1900)  15,906,  of  whom  6309  were 
foreign-bom  and  466  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  39,279. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Mexican  descent.  El  Paso  is  an 
important  railway  centre  and  is  served  by  the  following  rsilways: 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F4,  of  which  it  is  the  S.  terminus; 
the  £1  Paso  &  South-Westera,  which  cdnnectswith  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Idand  8c  El  Paso  (of  the  Rock  Island  systiem);  the  Gal- 
veston, Hartisburg  &  San  Antonio,  of  which  it  is  Uie  W.  terminus; 
the  Mexican  Centjral,  of  which  it  is  the  N.  terminus;  the  Texas  8t 
Pacific,  of  which  it  b  the  W.  terminus;  a  brandi  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  of  which  it  is  the  E.  terminus;  and  the  short  Rio  Gtande, 
Bierra  Madre  8c  Pacific,  of  which  it  is  the N.  terminus.  Thecity  is 
rcgulariy  laid  out  on  level  bottom  lands,  stretching  to  the  table- 
lands and  slopes  to  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  the  dty.  Opposite,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Mexican  town  of  Ctodad  Juares 
(until  1885  known  as  Paso  del  Norte),  with  which  El  Paso  is  con* 
nected  by  bridges  and  by  electric  railway.  The  climate  is  mild, 
warm  and  dry.  El  Paso  being  weD  known  as  a  health  resort, 
partiwilariy  for  sufferers  from  pulmonary  compiamts.    Among 
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the  dty*s  pnblic  buOdf  nj|s  are  a  handiome  Fbdoial  bvOdiiigf  a 
county  court  house,  a  city  hail,  a  Y.M.CA.  bnfldiiig,  a  puUic 
library,  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and  the  Hotel  Etteu,  1 
hospital  mainuincd  by  Roman  Catholics.  El  Paso  is  the  seat 
of  St  Joscph'iB  Academy  and  of  the  El  Paso  Military  Institute. 
Three  miles  E.  ol  the  dty  limits  is  Fort  Bliss,  a  U.S.  mflitanr 
post,  with  a  reairvatioa  of  about  s  sq.*  m.  £1  Peso's  situation 
on  the  Mexican  frontier  gives  it  a  large  trftde  with  Mexico;  it  is 
the  port  of  tnttyid  the  Paso  dd  Norte  cuMoms  district,  onecf  the 
larger  Mexican  border  districts,  and  in  1908  its'importa  were 
valued  at  $2,677,784- and  its  exports  at  $5,661,901.  Wheat, 
boots  and  ^oes,  mining  machinery,  cement,  lime;  lamber,  beer, 
aftd  denatured  alcohol  are  among  the  varied  expMUt  the 
principal  imports  are  ore,  sugar,  dgars,  oranges,  drawn  work  and 
Mexican  ctirios.  El  Paso  hsis  extensive  manufactories,  eSpectaUy 
railway  car  shops,  which  in  X905  employed  34*5%  of  the  factory 
wage^eamers.  Just  outside  the  dty  limits  are  important  lead 
smelting  works,  to  which  are  brought  ores  for  treatment  from 
western  Texas,  northern  Mexico,  New  Mexico  and  Ariaona. 
Among  the  dty*s  manufactures  are  ttment,  denatured  alcohol, 
ether,  varnish,  dothing  and  canned  goods.  The  value  of  the 
dty's  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,377,8x3, 96%grea(cff 
than  that  in  1900.  £1  Paso  lies  in  a  fertile  agricultttral  valley, 
and  in  1908  the  erection  of  an  immense  dam  was  begin  near 
Engle,  New  Mexico  (too  m.  above  £1  Paso),  by  the  U.S.  govcxn* 
ment,  to  store  the  flood  waien  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  irrigating 
this  area.  Before  the  Mexican  War,  following  which  the  first 
United  States  settlement  was  made,  the  site  of  ELPsso  was  known 
as  Ponce  de  Leon  Ranch,  the  land  bting  own^  by  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  family.  £1  Paso  was  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1873,  and 
in  X907  ailopted  the  commission  form  of  govemoscnt* 

ELPHinrOKBi  MOUXTSTUART  (r77^x859),  Indian  states- 
man and  hntorian,  fourth  son  of  the  x  ith  Baron  Elphinstone  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  1779.  Having  recdved 
an  appointment  in  the  dvil  service  of  the  East  India  Con*- 
pany,  of  which  one  of  bis  uncles  was  a  director,  he  reached 
Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  1796.  After  filling  several  sub* 
ordinate  posts,  he  was  appointed  in  xSoi  ss^ant  to  the 
British  resident  at  Poana^  at  the  court  of  the  peshwa,  the  most 
powerful  of  th^  Mahmtta  princes.  Here  he  obtained  his  first 
opportunity  of  distinction,  bdng  attached  in  the  capadty  ol 
diplomatist  to  the  mission  of  Sir  Arthur  Welledey  to  tht 
Mahmttas.  When,  on  the  failure  of  negotiations,  war  broke  out, 
Elphinstone,  though  a  dvilian,  acted  as  virtual  aide-de<K:amp  to 
Geneal  Welkslcy.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
and  displayed  such  courage  and  knowledge  of  tactics  throughout 
the  whole  campaign  that  Wdlesley  told  him  he  had  mistaken  hit 
profession,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.  In  1804, 
when  the  war  dosed,  he  wasappointed  British  resident  at  Nagpur. 
Here,  the  times  being  uneventful  and  his  duties  light,  he  occupied 
much  of  his  leisure  in  reading  classical  and  geheral  literal  ure^ 
and  acquired  thosestudious  habits  which  clung  to  him  throu^out 
life.  In  x8o8  he  was  appointed  the  first  British  envoy  to  the  court 
o£  Kabul,  with  the  object  of  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Afghans;  but  this  proved  of  little  value,  because  Shah  Shuja 
was  driven  from  the  thrdne  by  bis  brother  before  it  could  be 
ratified.  The  most  valuable  permanent  resolt  of  the  embassy 
was  the  Htexary  fruit  ft  bore  several  years  afterwards  in  ^bin^ 
stoned  great  work,  on  KsbuL  Alter  spendmg  about  a  year  in 
Calcutta  arranging  the  rdport  of  his  mission,  Elphinstone  was 
appointed  in  1811  to  the  Important  and  difficult  post  of  rerideal 
at  Poona.  'The  diffidilty  axt)se  from  the  general  oompUcatioB 
of  Mahxatta  politics,  axkd  especially  from  the  weak  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  peshwa,  which  Elphinstone  rightly,  read  fi«m 
the  first.  While  the  mask  of  friendship  was  kept  up  Elphinstone 
carried  out  the  only  suitable  policy,  that  of  vigilant  quiescence, 
with  admiraUe  tact  and  patience;  when  m  x8x7  the  mask  w«s 
thrown  aside  and  the  peshwa  ventured  to  declare  war,  the  English 
resident  proved  for  the  second  time  the  truth  of  Wdksley's 
aasertion  that  he  was  bom  a  soldier.  Though  his  own  account 
of  his  share  in  the  campaign  b  characteristically  xnodest,  one 
can  gather  from  it  that  the  success  of  the  British  tnops  was 
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dMjr  QiAig  to  Idi  ■mining  tbe  oonmnd  at  in  faipotfttnt 
0isb  dttriag  tbeiMttte  of  Kiikee. 

The  pokwa  being  driven  from  bA  tkrooo»  life  tenkoiics  wm 
nimrwirt  to  the  British  domiBkwm,  and  dphiastono  wm 
naninated  loniiBimiiim  1  to  adaunifMr  tfatn.  He  ifiKbaiged 
the  re^poniible  task  with  lan  jodgnMot  and  ability.  In  iStf 
ha  was  appointed  fieatenant^govenior  of  Boiftay  and  Md  this 
poafc  tiU  i8s7,  his  principal  achievement  faeiag  the  compilation 
of  tbe^'Blphintloaeoodi''  HeaMrfaidy  bexc^rded  asthe 
joondarof  Uie  syatemof  wtnrefid«ration  in  India,  and  he  pwlMdrfy 
iBd  mora  than  any  other  Indhm  adniiidtoator  to  further  every 
likdy  achcma  for  the  pcomotion  of  nativv  edacatfon.  Hi 
■ciian  with  the  Bombay  piaaidency  was  appropriately 
memorafced  lathe  endowment  of  the  Elphinttone  CoOege  by  the 
native  rwBiimnitie%  and  ia,  the  erection  of  a  maililo  statoe 
by  the  Emopean  InhaWtata 

Retaining  to  Rajjand  in  iSap,  after  an  inteival  of  two  yeanf 
txavd,  Elphinitone  letained  in  hit  mtirement  and  cnfeeblMl 
health  an  nnportaat  hifluence  on  pnbiib  aiitin.  He  twice 
lefuaed  the  offer  of  the  govemor«geaemtahip  of  India.  Long 
before  hia  letmn  he  had  aaade  his  reputation  aa  an  author  by  In 
Accomd  eftke  Kimgdom  of  Cchut  and  Mt  Depmimeits  in  Ftnia 
end  /ndto  (1815)  Soon  after  Ua  arrival  in  FngtMid  he  com- 
inenced  the  preparation  of  a  woilt  of  widct  scope,  a  histery  of 
India,  which  was  piM^hshed  in  rS^i.  It  embrsces  the  Hindn 
and  MabBBmedan  pcsiodsyaad  is  stilla  woilL  of  high  authpority^ 
He  died  on  the  lotb  of  November  1859. 

Sce|.S.  Coceodt  MotmMmut  Blpkhultm  ('*Rolert«f  India**  mcIm), 
(j8m);  T.  E.  Colebvooke.  i^  pf  Mmmitiman  Elpkimttm  (1684): 
aaaG.  W.  Forrest,  Ofdal  WniiMgftJJiotmistuartElphiustonfUSai). 

BLTHllnTOlIB,  WiUUM  (x43i--xsx4)>  Scottish  statesman 
and  prdate,  foonder  of  the  aaivctsity  «l  Aberdeen,  was  Iwm 
In  Giasgow,  and  edvcated  at  the  univerrity  of  his  native  dty, 
taking  the  degne  of  M^.  in  145s.  After  premising  for  a  short 
time  aa  v  lawyer  in  the  charch  cooits,  he  was  ordaliied  priest, 
becoming  rector  of  St  Michael's  church,  Trangate,  Glasgow,  in 
1465.  Four  yearn  later  he  went  Co  contiiwe  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Piuis,  wheto  he  became  reader  in  canon  law,  and 
then,  proceeding  to  Orleans,  became  lecturer  in  the  unfverrity 
there.  Before  1474  be  had  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  made 
rector  of  the  university,  and  official  bf  the  sOe  of  GhsgOw. 
Further  pramotfen  followed,  but  soon  more  important  duties 
were  entrusted  to  Elphiastone,  who  was  made  liiBlmp  of  Rom 
in  1481.  He  was  n  member  of  the  Sbota  pariiament,  and  was 
sent  by  King  James  lU.  on  diplomatic  errands  to  Louis  XL 
of  France,  and  to  Edward  IV.  of  En^and;  in  1485  he  w» 
appointed  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  although  his  consecration  was 
delayed  lor  four  years;  Ad  he  waa  sent  on  miaslons  to  England, 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Richard  III.  in  1485.  Although 
he  attended  the  meetings  of  parliament  with  great  regularity 
he  did  not  neglect  his  episcopal  duties,  and  the  fabric  of  thie 
cathedral  of  Aberdeen  owea  much  to  Ids  care.  Early  in.  r488 
the  bishop  waa  made  lord  high  diancellor,  but  on  the  king's 
death  in  the  fdlowing  June  he  vacated  this  office,  and  retired  to 
Aberdeen.  Aa  a  diptomatist  of  repute,  however,  Ua  services, 
were  quickly  required  by  the  new  king,  James  IV.,  in  whose 
intcresta  he  virited  the  kings  of  England  and  France^  and  the 
German  Ung,  MaiimiHsn  I.  Having  been  made  keeper  isf  the 
privy- seal  in  r4^,  and  having  aftaagtd  a  dispute  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  Dotch,  the  blshop'a  condvding  years  wem  mainly 
spent  in  the  foundation  of  the  univeirity  of  Aberdeen.  The 
papal  bull  for  this  purpose  was  obtained  in  r4^,  and  the  royal 
charter  which  made  old  Aberdeen  the  seat  of  a  university  is 
dated  r498i  A  smaU  endowment  was  provided  by  the  king, 
and  the  university,  modelled  on  that  of  Paris  and  intended 
principally  to  be  a  schooi  of  law,  soon  became  the  most  famooi 
and  popular  of  the  Scots  seats  of  leainiflg,  a>  result  which  was 
laigdy  due  to  thewi^expetienoe  and  ripe  wisdom  of  Elphiastone 
and  of  his  friend,  Hector  Boece,  the  firit  lector.  The  beilding 
of  the  college  of  the  Holy  ViiginiA  Nklivity,  now  King's  Ooilege. 
ma  completed  in  1506,  and  the  Msbop^sSso  rebuilt  the  dmSr  of 
hto  cathedral,  and  boilt  a  bridge  over  the  Dee.    ContlMuiig  to 


paiiidpate  in  pdfalic  affsim  he  opposed  the  policy  of  hostHi^ 
towards  England  which  led  to  the  disaster  at  Flodden  in 
September  iss3»  nnd  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  35th  of  October 
r5X4.  Elphfaistone  was  partly  responrible  lor  the  Introduction 
el  printing  into  Soetlaad,  and  for  the  production  of  the  ArMfarnMi 
AterdonemM.  He  amy  have  written  some  of  the  Uves  in  thb 
eoUection,  and  gathered  together  materials  concerning  the 
history  of  Soptland;  but  he  did  not,  aa  some  have  thoo^t, 
eontimie  the  Sectiehronkm,  nor  did  he  write  the  Lbet  ofSuUisk 
Saints. 
See  Hector  Boece,  MttrtUaemtimm  ^  Ahtrduummum  tpiuoponim 


D.  Laing  (Aberdeen,  1878). 

IL  BBMO,  «  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Canadian  coonty> 
Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  fork  of  the  Ouiadian  river,  about 
s6  m.  W.  of  Okkhoma  City.  Pop.  (2890)  385}  (tgoo)  3363; 
(1907)  5370  (401-  were  of  negro  descent  and  7  were  Indians); 
(191^  787a.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  lafamd  h 
Fadfic,  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf  (owned  by  the  Chicago^ 
Rock  Isbnd  ft  Padfkr),  and  the  St  Louis,  El  Reno  ftWestetn 
railways,  the  last  extending  from  El  Reno  to  Guthiie.  El  Reno 
lies  on  the  rslUng  pnirie  lands,  about  2360  ft.  above  the  sea,  in 
an  Indian  com,  wheat,  oata  and  cotton>produclng  and  dahryfng 
region,  and- has  a  large  grain  elevator,  a  cotton  coraprtm,  and 
variooa  manufacturing  establishmentSi  among  the  produeta 
being  flour,  canned  goods  and  crockery.  El  Reno  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  within  Uie  city's  limiu  Is  Bellam/sJAke  (180 acres), 
a  favourite  resort.  Near  the  city  is  a  Government  boarding 
school  for  the  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Arapahoe  Reserva- 
tion. Fort  Reno,  a  U.S.  milita^  post,  was  established  near 
£1  Reno  in  1876,  and  in  1908  became  a  supply  dcpotofthe 
quartctmaster'a  department  under  the  name  of  **  Foct  Reno 
Remount  Depot."  The  first  settlement  here,  apart  from  the 
fort,  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1889;  in  1891  El  Reno  rredved 
adtydianer. 

ngPUTH,  a  maritime  town  of  Germany,  In  the  grand- 
duchy,  of  Oldenburg,  In  a  fertile  district  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hunte  with  the  Wesar,  on  the  railway  Hude-Nordenham. 
Pop.  MOOb  It'haa  an  Evangelical  church,  a  school  of  navigation, 
a  harbour  and  docks.  It  haa  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
timber  and  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  North  Sea  heiring  fishery* 

BL8I1I0BB  (Dan.  HdsingSf),  a  seaport  of  Denmark  in  the 
ami  (county)  of  Frederiksborg,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Island 
of  Zealand,  28  m.  N.  of  Copenhagen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  13,903^ 
It  stands  at  the  nanowest  part  of  the  Sound,  opposite  the 
Swedish  town  of  Helringborg,  3  m.  distant.  Conamunication 
is  maintained  by  means  of  a  steam  ferry.  Its  harbour  admha 
vessels  of  90  ft.  draught,  and  the  roadstead  affoids  excellent 
anchorage.  Them  areshipbuilding  srards,  with  foundry,  engineer- 
ing ah^pa,  ftc;  the  chief  export  is  agricultural  produce;  imports, 
iron,  coal,  oeitals  and  yarn.  HelsingOr  lecdved  town-privileges 
in  X435.  In  1533  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Lubeck,  but  in 
1 535  ^v**  retaken  by  Christian  II.  It  is  celebrated  aa  the  Ebinore 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  iTdfeCef,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  Saxo  Gnmmaticus,  from  whose  history  the  story  of  Hamlet 
is  derived.  A  pile  of  rocks  surrounded  by  trees  is  shown  as  the 
grave  of  Hsmlet,  and  Ophelia's  brook  is  also  pointed  out,  but 
both  are,  of  coune,  inventions.  On  a  tongue  of  land  east  of  the 
town  stands  the  cesile  of  Kronberg  or  Rronenberg,  a  magnificent, 
solid  and  venerable  Gothic  structure  built  by  Fiederick  II. 
towards  the  end  of  the  x6th  century,  and  extensively  mtOfcd 
by  Christian  IV.  after  a  fire  in  r  637.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes 
in  1658,  but  iu  possession  was  again  given  up  to  the  Danes  In 
x66a  From  its  turrets,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  lighthouse, 
there  are  fine  views  of  the  straits  and  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Flag  fiattery  isthe''  platform  before  tbe  castle  " 
where  tht  ghost  appeara  la  HandH.  Within  it  the  prindpal 
object  of  {Merest  is  the  apartment  hi  which  Matilda,  queen  of 
Chriitfan  VI!.  and*  sister  of  George  UI.  of  EngUnd,  was  imo 
prisoned  before  she  was  taken  to  Hanover.  The  chapel  contains 
fine  wood-carving  of  the  1 7th  century.    Notth-wcst  ol  the  -town 
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to.M«rlenly»t»  ofigi&aUy  a  royal  ch&teau,  but  now  a 
lesort. 

EISSLBR*  FANNY  (i8io-i884)>  Austrian  dancer,  was  born 
in  Vienna  on  the  23rd  of  June  18  xa  From,  her  earliest  years 
she  was  tnuned  for  the  ballet,  and  made  her  appearance  at  the 
Ikflmtner-Thor  theatre  in  Vienna  before  she  was  seven.  She 
dfancsL  invariably  danced  with  her  sister  Theresa,  who  was  two 
years  her  senior;  and,  after  some  years'  experience  together  in 
Vienna,  the  two  went  in  1827  to  Naples.  Their  success  there — 
to  which  Fanny  contributed  more  largely  than  her  sister,  who 
nsed  to  efface  bersri!  in  Order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  Fanny's 
more  briUiant  powers— led  to  an  engagement  in  Berlin  in  1830. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  triumphs  for  Fanny's 
personal  beauty  and  skill  in  dancing.  After  captivating  all 
bearts  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  inspiring  the  aged  statesman 
Fnedrich  von  Gents  iq.9.)  with  a  remarkable  passion^  she  paid 
n  visit  to  London,  where  she  received  much  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Gcote,  who  practically  adopted  the  little 
girl  w)u>  was  bom  three,  months  after  the  mother's  arrival  in 
England.  In  September  1834  Fanny  Elssler  appeared  at  the 
Opera  -^  Faris»  a  step  to  which  she  looked  forward  with  much 
jaisgiving  on  account  of  TagUoni's  supremacy  on  that  stage. 
The  result,  however,  was  another  triumph  for  her,  and  the 
temporary  eclipse  of  TagUoai,  who,  although  the  finer  artist 
of  the  two,  could  not  for  the  moment  compete  with  the  new- 
comer's personal  fascination.  It  was  conspicuou^y  in  her 
performance  of  the  Spanish  cackuca  that  Fanny  Elssler  outshone 
all  rivals.  In  x^  she  sailed  with  her  sister  for  New  York,  and 
•iter  two  years'  unmixed  success  they  returned  to  Europe, 
where  during  the  f  oUowtog  five  years  Fanny  appeared  inGermany, 
Austria,  France,  England  and  Russia.  In  x84S»  having  amassed 
a  fortune,  she  retired  from  the  Aage  and  settled  near  Hamburg. 
A  few  years  later  her  sister  Theresa  contracted  a  morganatic 
marriage  with  Prince  Adalbert  of  J^rusiia,  and  was  ennobled 
under  the  title  of  Baroness  von  Barnim.  Fanny  Elssler  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  27th  of  November  X884.  Theresa  was  left  a 
widow  in  X873,  and  died  on  the  loth  of  November  1878. 

ELSTERt  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  Germany,  (x)  The 
Schwanse  (Black)  Elster  rises  in  the  Laus'tz  range,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Saxony,  flows  N.  and  N.W.,  and  after  a  course 
of  1X2  m.  enters  the  Elbe  a  little  Above  Wittenberg.  It  is  a 
sluggish  stream,  winding  its  way  through  sandy  soil  and 
frequently  along  a  divided  channel,  (a)  The  Weisse  (White) 
Elster  rises  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Bohemia,  a  Utile 
north  of  £ger,  cuts  through  the  Vogtland  in  a  deep  and  pictur- 
esque valley,  passing  Phiuen,  Greiz,  Gera  and  Zeits  on  its  way 
WMih  to  Leipa'g,  just  below  whidi  city  it  receives  its  most 
important  tributary,  the  Pieisse.  At  Leipsig  It  divides*  the 
main  stream  turning  north-west  and  entering  the  Saale  from 
the  right  a  little  aboye  UaUe;  the  «ther  arm,  the  Luppe, 
flowing  parallel  to  the  main  stream  and  south  of  it  enters  the 
Saale  below  Merseburg.  Total  length*  xsi  m.;  total  descent, 
1286  ft. 

ELSTER,  a  spa  and  inland  atering-place  of  Germany,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Weisae  Elster,  dose  to  the 
Bohemian  frontier  on  the  railway  Plauen-Eger,  and  ao  m.  S. 
of  the  former.  It  has  some  industries  of  lacc«making  and  weaving, 
and  a  population  of  about  sooo,  in  addition  to  visitors.  The 
mineral  springs,  saUne^halybeate,  q>ecific  in  cases  of  nervous 
disorders  and  feminine  ailments,  have  been  lately  supplemented 
by  baths  ol  various  kinds,- and  these,  together  with  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  place  as  a  climatic  health  resort,  have  com- 
bined to  make  it  a  fashionable  watering-place  during  the  summer 
season.  The  number  o<  visitors  amounts  annually  to  about 
10,000. 

See  Fkchstg,  B*d  ElsUr  (Leipsig.  1984). 

BLSWIGK,  a  ward  of  the  city  of  Newiastlt-upon-Tyne, 
England,  in  the  western. part  of  the  borough,  bordering  the 
river  Tyne.  The  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the^reat 
ordnance  and  naval  workaof  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  tt  Co* 
Elswick  Park,  attached  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  same  name,  is 
DOW  a  public  recreation  groundi 
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EL  TBB,  a  halting-place  in  the  Aa^Bgypllaa  Sodaa 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  9  m.  S.W.  of  the  port  of  Tlxniutat 
on  the  road  to  Tokar.  At  £1  Teb,  on  the  4th  of  February  1884, 
a  heterogeneous  force  under  General  Valentine  Baker,  marcfainf 
to  the  relief  of  the  Egyptian  gatriaoo  of  Tokar,  was  compkufy 
routed  by  the  Mahdista  (see  Eovn:  Jliiliiary  OperoHams), 

ELTON,  CHARLES  ISAAC  (1839^900),  Engiiah  kwyer  and 
antiq^uaxy,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  6th  of  Decraber 
X839.  Educated  at  Cheltenham  and  BaUiol  CoUegs,  Oxfotd,  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Queen's  CoUoge  in  i86s.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Uncob's  Inn  in  x86$.  His  remarkable  kxmwiedge 
of  old  real  property  law  and  custom  helped  him  to  an  extensive 
conveyancing  practice  and  he  took  silk  in  1885^  He  sat  in  the 
House  of  CommoxB  for  West  Somenecia  1884^88$  and  fiom 
1886  to  16924  In  2869  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle's  property  of 
Whitestaunton,  near  Chard,  in  SODBnet.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  retired  to  a  great  extent  irotai  leyd  practice, 
and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  'wock.  He  died  .at 
Whitestaunton  on  the  S3rd  of  April  S900b  Elton's 
works  were  Tke  Temura  e/  KaU  (1867)1  Tnaliu  cu  Ct 
tmd  WasU  Loads  (x86^;  Lm  9f  C9^yluUs  (1874); 
of  English  History  (1882);  Custom  and  Tenon*  Si^  (i88a). 

ELTVILLE  (Elfelo),^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau»  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine^ 
5  m.  S.W.  from  Wiesbaden,  on  the  railway  Fx«nkfort*OD-Main- 
Cologne,  and  with  a  branch  to  Schlangrnbad,  Pop^  370a 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  xuina  of  a 
feudal  castle,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  monument  to  Outenbag. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  wines  of  the  district  and  two 
manufactories  of  sparkling  wines.  EltvtUe  (originally  Adddvile, 
Lat.  AUaviiia)  is  first  mentioned  hi  a  record  of  the  year  882. 
It  was  given  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.  to  the  archbishops  of  Mains^ 
who  often  resided  here.  It  received  town  rightsini33 1  and  was 
aplaceof importance.durhig the mkldleagca.  In  1465  Gutenberg 
set  up  his  press  at  Eltville,  .under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  shortly  ^terwards  handing  over  its  use 
to  the  brothers  Hdnrich  and  Nikolaus  Becfatexmans.  Sevexal 
tostly  eariy  examples  of  printed  books  issued  by  this  press 
survive,  the  earliest  being  the  Vocabularinm  LoUnO'Tentonieum, 
first  printed  in  X467* 

ELTZ,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  a  left  bank  tributaiy  of  the 

Mosel.    It  rises  in  the  Eifd  range,  aixl,  after  a  oouise  of  5  m.» 

joins  the  latter  river  at  Moielkenu    Just  above  its  confluence 

stands  the  romantic  castle  of  Eltx»  cxowniag  a  rocky  sumxnit 

900  ft.  high,  and  famous  as  being  one  of  the  best  preserved 

medieval  strongholds  of  Germany.    It  is  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 

counts  of  Elta  and  contains  numeioiks  anticjfuities.    . 

See  Roth.  GsrcAsekte  der  fferrm  Mid  Ch^«a  s»  Efts  (s  vols.,  Maias^ 
X889-1890). 

ELVAS»  an  episcopsl.  dty  and  frontier  fortress  of  Portugal, 
in  the  district  <rf  Portalegre  and  formerly  induded  in  the  province 
of  Alemtejo;  170  m.  E.  of  Lisbon,  and  10  m.  W.  of  the  Spanish 
fortress  of  Badafoz,  by  the  Madrid-Badajos-Lisbon  railway. 
Pop.  (1900)  i3,98x.  Elvas  is  findy  situated  on  a  hill  $  m*  N.W. 
of  the  river  Guadiana.  It  is  defended  by  seven  bastions  and 
the  two  fotts  of  Santa  Luxxaand  Nossa  Senhora  da  Graca. 
Its  late  Gothic  cathedral,  which  has  also  many  traces  of  Moorish 
influence  in  its  architecttfe,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Enukianad  L 
(x49S*x S2x).  A  fine  aqueduct,  4  m.  long,  supplies  the  dty  with 
pure  water;  it  was  begun  early  in  Ihe  xsth  century  and  coia- 
pleied  in  162a.  For  some  distance  it  indudeS  lour  tiers  of  super- 
imposed  arches,  with  a  total  hdgfat  of  xso  ft.  The  surrounding 
lowlands  are  very  fertile,  and  Elvas  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
olives  and  plums,  the  ]ast«named  being  exported,  dther  fresh 
or  driedi  in  large  quantities.  Brandy  is  distilled  and  pottery, 
manufactured  in  the  dty.  The  fortiem  of  Campo  Maior,  10  m. 
N.E.,  is  famous  for  its  siege  by  the  French  and  relief  by  the 
British  under  Mtrsfaal  Beresford  in  i8n*— an  exploit  ooai- 
memerated  in  a  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Soott. 

Elvas  IS  the  Roman-  Alpna  or  HJvoSt  the  Moorish  BoUskf 
the  Spnnish  Yefnt,  <  It  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Alphonso 
VIII..  ol  Castile  id  xz66;  but  was  umporarily  recsptund 
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htUm  iu  final  occupataon  by  tke  Pottuitieaviii  sasft.  laasTo 
it  became  an  epmooptik  m«.  Fiom  1642  HOtil  aodem  timca  it 
waa  the  duel  fnmtiec  factiCia  S.  «f  tiie  Tagos;  and  if  twici 
withstood  idtgm  by  the  Spanbh,  in  i6s8  and  171X.  Tha  French 
under  Maiabal  Joapt  took  it  in  March  z8o8,  but  evacuated  it  in 
August,  after  the  oonrhiriaii  of  tlie  convestiaB  oi.  Cintm  (see 
FsinNSViAx  Waa).    . 

ELVBY.  SIR  GEORGE  JOB  (i8i6-<89^,  English  oiganist  and 
coB^MScr,  was  bom  at  Canteribiuy  Oft  the  syth  of  lAirch  xSadu 
He  was  a  choristct  at  Canicrbury  cathednl  ttnder  HifhoMee 
SkeatSytheoiganist.  Sabsequently  he  became  a  pupil  of  his  elder 
faiothcr,  Stephen,  and  then  studied  at  the  Royal  Acsdemy  ef 
Music  under  dpriaai  Potter  and  Dr  CteCch.  In  1834  he  gained 
the  Gcesham  priae  medal  for  his  anthem,  "Bow  down  thinnear,*' 
and  in  iMss  "waa  appointed  organist  of  St-  George's  chapely 
Win<^r,apQf|hefiUedfor47yeara,i«tiriagini88a.  He  took 
the  degne  of  Jifus.B.  at  .Oxford  in  xSj^k  and  in  1840  that  of 
Mus.D.  Apthcmaof  his  weregwnwri^ienedfotf  the  Three  Cheiia 
Festivals  of  1^53  and  1857,  and  in  1871  he  received  the  honour 
oC  knighthood.  He  <hed  at  Windlcsham  in  Surrey  on  the  9th  of 
December  1893,  His  works,  whicharencariy  all  for  the  ClnlDch, 
include  two  ocatoiiDS,. «  gnat  number  of  anthems  and  services^ 
and  some  pieces  for  the  organ.  A  memoir  of  him,  by  his  widow, 
was  published  in  1894. 

EltVIBA,  STHOD  OF.  an  ecclesiastkal  synod  held  in  Spain^ 
the  date  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  earactnfsa.    The 
solution  oC  the  question  hinges  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
canons»  that  is,  itpeo:wbether  they  are  to  be  taken  as  reflecting 
a  recent,  or  aa  pointing  to  an  imminent,  persecution.    Thus 
some  argue  for  a  date  between  300  and  303,  t.e.  before  the 
Diocletian  persecution;  others  for  a  date  between  303  and  314, 
siter  the  persecution,  but  before  the  synod  of  Aries;  still  others 
for  a  date  between  the  aynod  of  Axles  and  the  councfl  of  Nicaca, 
315.    Mansi,  Hardouin,  Hefele  and  Dale  are  in  substantial 
sgreemeat  upon  305  or  306,  and  this  is  peobably  the  dodest 
approximation  possible  in  the  prcaent  state  of  the  evidence. 
The  place  of  meeting,  Elvira,  vaa  not  far  from  the. modem 
Granada,  if  not,  as  Dale  thinks,  actually  identical  with  iU 
There  the  nineteen  bishops  and  twenty-four  presbytcn,  froia 
all  parts  of  Spain,  but  chiefly  from  the  souths  assembled,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  Hoaius  of  Cordova,  1)ut  under  the  presidency 
of  Felix  of  Acds,  with  a  view  to  restoring  order  and  discipline 
in  the  church.    The  eighty-one  canons  which  were  adapted 
reflect  with  conaiderahle  fulness  the  interaalvlife  and  external 
lelatioas  of  the  Spanish  Cbuich  of  the  4th  century.    The  sodal 
environment  of  Christians  may  be  inferred  from^he  canona 
prohibiting  marriage  and  other  interoourse  with  Jews,  pagans 
and  heretics,  closing  the  offices  of  fianten  and  dMwmir  to 
Christian^  forbidding  all  conuct  with  idoktry  and  likewise 
partidpation  in  pagan  festivals  and  public  games.    Theatate 
of  morala.is  mirrored  in  the  canons  denouncing  prevalent  vices. 
The  canons  respecting  the  deigy  exhibit  the  dergr  as  alresdy 
a  special  class  with  peculiar  privileges,  a  more  exacting  moral 
standard,  heavier  penalties  fr>r  delinquency.    The  biahop  has 
acquired  control  of  the  sacraments,  presbytcn  and  deacons 
acting  only  under  his  orders;  the  episcopate  appears  as  a  unit, 
bishops  bdng  bound  to  respect  one  another's  diadpliflajry  decreca. 
Worthy  of  spedal  note  are  canon  33,  enjoiningodibacy  upoar  all 
derics  and  all  who  minister  at  the  altar  (the  most  andent  canon 
of  celibacy);  canon  36,  forbiddiog  pictures  in  diuiches;  canon 
38,  permitting  lay  baptism  under  certain  conditiona;  and  canon 
S3,  forbidding  one  bishop  to  restore  a  penon  excommunicated 
by  another. 

See  Mansi  il.  pp.  i-AOS'.  Hardouin  L  i^x.  947*358;  Hefdc  (2nd 
ed.)  i.  pp.  148  sqq.  (English.  trapsUttoo.  i.  pp.  13 1  soq.):  Dale, 

TV  Synod  0/  EMra  (London,  1882);  and  ncnnccke,  m  H<^rzog- 

Hauck«  JtaalenoyklopSdU  {yd  ed.),  s.v.  '*  Efvim,"  cspeciaHy  blblio- 
gnphy.  (T^  F.  C). 

EL  WAD,  a  town  in  the  Algerian  Sahara*  1 25  nu  in  a  straight 

line  S.S3.  of  Biskcai  and  190  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Gabes.    Bop.  ( it)o6> 

7586.     £1  Waid  is  one  of  the  most  interfsiiog  places  in  Algoria. 

it  is  surrounded  by  huge  hollows  containing  noble  palm  gcovea; 

and  beyond  these  on  every-  sidts  stretches  -the  hmitkss  diacit 


wkh  its  fpBtU  hiDowa  of  uHA,  6ie  encMadimenls  of  wfafdt  o» 
the  oasis  are  only  held  at  bay  by  ceaseless  teiL  The  town  Itsd^ 
consists  of  a  maaa  of  one-atoreyed  stone  houses,  each  snrmounted 
by  a  little  dome,  dusterfng  round  the  raatket-place  ti^th  Its 
awsque  and  aiiouet  By  an  exception  tare  in  Saharan  settle' 
ments,  there  are  no  defensive  works  save  the  fort  cobtaining  the 
government  officti,  whkb  the  French  have  bmh  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town;  The  inhabitants  are  of  two  distinct  tribes, 
one,  the  Adoan,  of  Berber  stock,  the  other  a  brandi  of  the 
Sha*ambah  Amba.  El  Wad  pessessei  a  curious  currency  known 
aa  /ivmSf  conststing  of  obsolete  copper  coins  of  ATgerian  and 
Tunisian  djmasties.  Seven  flous  are  regarded  as  equal  to  the 
Frendi  five<centime  |]«ece; 

El  Wad  oasis  is  one  of  a  group  known  odUectlvdy  as  the  Suf. 
Five  miles  N.W.  Is  Kuinine  (pop.  354T)  and  6  m.  farther  N.W: 
Goemar-(pop«  6885),  an  andent  fortified  towrt  noted  for  its 
manirfsctore  of  carpets.  Linen  weaving  is  carried  on  extensively 
in  the  Soft  Adnrinistmtfvcly  El  Wad  Is  the  capital  of  an  annexe 
to  the- territory  of  Toggurt. 

BhWObD,  a  city  of  Madison  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Duck  Creeh,  about  38 m.  N.E;  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (i88o;{ 
75r;  (1890)  9184;  (190©)  12,950  (x386  foreign-bow);  (tgidf 
ttfi2^  Elwood  is  served  by  the  Lake  Brit  ft  Western  and  the 
Pittsburg,  Cindnnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  an 
interurban  dcctric  line.  Ita  rapid  growth  in  population  and  as 
a  manufacturing  centre  waa  due  largely  to  ita  situation  in  the 
natural  gas  re^bn;  the  failure  of  the  gas  sui^y  in  1903  caused 
a  decrease  in  manufacturing,  but  the  city  gradually  adjusted 
itself  to  new  condition^  It  has  large  tin  plate  mills,  iron  and 
ated  foundries,  saw  and  planing  mills,  wooden-imre  and  f  Umiturd 
factories,  bottJing  works  and  lamp-chimney  factories,  flont'  mills 
and  pa^ng  houses.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  dty^i  factory 
product  waa  $6,111,083;  in  r900  it  was  l9,433>5i3;  the  glass 
product' was  valued  at  $223,766  in  1905,  and%t  $1,011,803  i^ 
1900.  There  are  extensive  bridr-yards  in  the  vidnity,  and  the 
surrounding  agricultural  country  furnishes  large  supplies  of 
graiB,  livestock,  poultry  and  produce,  for  which  Elwood  is  the 
shipping  centre.  The  site  waa  first  settled  under  the  name  ol 
Quincy;  .the  pitesent  nanie  waa  adopted  in  1869;  and  in  189^1 
Elwood  Kcdved  a  dty  charter. 

ELY,  RICHARD  THEODORE  (1854^  ),  American  econ* 
omist,  imsborn  at  Ripley,  New  York,  on  the  t3th  of  April  1854. 
Educated  at  Columbia  and  Hddelbetg  univeraitles,  he  hdd  the 
professorship  of  economics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  from 
i88x  to  1892,  and  wae  suhaequently  professor  of  economics  at 
Wisconsin  University;  Professor  Ely  took  an  active  patt  in 
the  formation*  of  the  Amerieaik  Economic  Assodatidn,  was 
secretary  from  1885  to  1892  antd  president  from  1899  to  r9or. 
He  published  a  useful  Intrwinawn  I0  PdUical  Eam9my{tf^)\ 
Outlines  oi  Economics  <t893);  The  Labour  Motement  in  America 
(1883);  PrMems  of  Today  (x888);  Sodai  Aspects  ofCkrisHan^ 
ity  (1889);  Socialism-  end  Social  Reform  (1894);  Hionofciie* 
and  Trusts  (1900),  and  Studios  in  the  Bsdution  oj  Tndustriai 
Society  {1903)* 

.  ELY,  a  cathedral  dty  and  market'«owB,'in  the  Neihnarfcet 
pariiamentary  division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  16  m. 
N.N.E.  of  (Cambridge  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pbp; 
of  urban  district  (x9or)  77x3^  It  stands  on  a  cdnude(\E^le 
eminence  on  the  west  (left)  bank  of  the  Ouse,  In  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
Whidr  rises  above  the  sunounding  fens.  Thus  its  sftuation, 
before  the  gkeat  dninage  opcrationa  of  the^7th  century,  was 
practically  insular.  The  magidficent  cathedral;  towering  above 
the  town,  is  a  landmark  far  over  the  wide  surrounding  fevd. 
The  soil  in  the  vidnity  ia  fertile  and  market-gardening  i^  carried 
on,  fruit  and  vdigetaUes  (especially  asparagus)  bdng  sent  to  the 
London  markets.  The  town  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes  and.  earthenware,  and  there  are  in  the  ndghboui^ 
hood  mills  for  the  preporation*  of  oil  from*  flax,  hemp  and  cde^ 
seed.  Besides  the  cathedral  Ely  has  in  St  Mary's  dkurch,  lying 
almost  under  theShadow  of  the  gseates  building,  a  fine  structure 
ranging  ibstyle  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  but  fn  the  maill 
EnilyEa^iah.    The.tassibns  bouse  and^cdm  exchange  oetlM 
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princiiNd  public  buHdioflik  The  inunmar  sdwoU  fModed  by 
Heniy  VIII;  in  1541,  occupies  (together  with  other  buildinsi) 
the  room  over  the  gateway  <^  the  iiioaa3tety>  known  a»  the  Piarta, 
and  the  chapel  built  by  Prior  John  de  Cnndon  {tittr'ts^t)  is 
restored  to  use  as  a  school  chapel.  A  theological  college  was 
founded  in  1876  and  opened. in  x88i. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  by  its  fim 
Norman  abbot,  Simeon,  in  X083.  But  the  reputation  of  Ely 
had  been  esUbliahcd  long  before  Ethddreda  (iEthclthryih), 
daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East  AngUa,  was  married  to  Ecgf nth, 
king  of  Northumbria,  against  her  will,  as  she  had  vowpcd  herself 
wholly  to  a  religious  life.  Her  husband  opposed  himself  to  her 
vow,  but  with  the  help  of  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  she  took 
the  veil,  and  found  refuge  from  her  htisband  in  the  manh«^'rt 
Isle  of  Ely.  Here  she  founded  a  rdigious  house,  in  aU  probability 
a  mixed  community,  in  673,  becoming  its  first  abbcas,  and  giving 
the  whole  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  foundation.  In  870  the  monastery 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  as  were  also  the  neighbouring 
foundations  at  Soham,  Thomey,  Ctowland  and  Petcrboreugh, 
sad  it  remained  ia  ruins  UU  970^  when  £theiwold,  idshop  of 
Winchester,  iounded  a  new  Benedictine  monastery  here.  King 
Edgar  in  970  endowed  the  monks  with  the  former  possessions  of 
the  convent  and  also  granted  them  the  secular  causes  o(  two 
hundreds  within  and  of  five  hundreds  without  the  marshes,  all 
charges  belonging  to  the  king  in  secular  disputes  in  all  thdr  lands 
and  every  fourth  penny  of  public  revenue  in  the  province  of 
Cranteccstre.  The  wealth  and  importance  of  £^  rose,  and  iu 
abbots  held  the  post  of  chaaccllofS  of  the  king's  court  alternately 
with  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury  and  of  St  Augustine's,  Otster- 
bury.  But  Ely  again  k>ecame  a  scene  of  contest  ia  the  desperate 
final  struggle  against  William  the  Conqueror  of  which  Herewasd 
"  the  Wake  "  was  the  hero.  Finally,  in  1071,  the  monks  agreed 
to  surrender  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  the  king  on  condition  of  the 
confirmation  of  «U  the  possessions  and  privileges,  held  by  them 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Abbot  Simoon  (io8z-» 
1094),  who  now  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  diurch,  was 
related  to  William  and  brother  to  Walkelin,  first  Norman  hishop 
of  Winchester.  Under  Abbot  Richard  (i  100-1107)  the  transb^- 
tion  from  the  Saxon  church  of  the  bodies  of  St  Etheldreda  and 
of  the  two  abbesses  who  had  followed  her,  and  their  enshrine* 
meat  in  the  new  edifice,  took  plaoD;siid  It  was  due  to  the  honour 
in  which  the  memory  of  the  foundresses  was  held  that  Ely 
maintained  the  position  of  dignity  which  it  kept  henceforth 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasleiies.  The  feast  of  St  Ethci* 
dreds,  or  St  Awdrey  asshc  was  generaUy  called,  was  the  occaskm 
oveiy  year  for  a  laiys  fair  hcae,  M  which  "  triiing  objects  " 
were  sold  to  pilgrims  by  imy  of  sonvemis;  wdwnoe  the  word 
"  tswdrey,"  a  contraction  of  St  Awdrey.  In  1x09  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  most  of  Cambridgeshize,  and  the  abbeys  of  Thoney  and 
Cetricht  were  separated  fxotn  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  con- 
verted into  a  new  diocese,  Ely  being  the  seat  of  the  bishopric, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Hcnxy  VIII.  con- 
verted the  coBventusl  church  into  a  cathedral  (1541).  The 
diocese  is  extensive.  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire  and  Bedfordshire,  port  ol  Suffolk,  and 
small  portions  of  Essex,  Nodolk,  Northamptonshire,  Hertford- 
shire and  Buckin^iamshire. 

The  cathedral  is  a  cruciform  structure,  557  ft.  long  and  190  ft. 
acrosf  the  great  transepts  (exterior  measurements).  A  relic  of 
the  Saxon  foundation  is  preserved  in  the  crass  of  Si  Osyth 
{c.  670),  and  a  pro>Norman  window  is  kept  in  the  trifocium, 
having  been  dug  up  near  the  cathedral.  Of  the  wock  of  the  first 
two  Norman  abbots  all  thst  remains  is  the  early  Norman  fewer 
storey  of  the  main  transept*  The  foundatioas  of  Abbot  5faneon*s 
apse  were  discovered  below  the  present  choir.  The  navc^  which 
is  Normsn  throughout,  is  <o8  fu  In  fength,  72  ft.  9  h&*  to  the  to|i 
of  the  walls,  and  77  ft.  3  in.  broad,  tnchiding  the  aisles,  tho 
upper  parts  of  the  wsslcm  tower  and  the  transept  were  begun 
by  Bishop  Geoffrey  Ridd  (d.  X189),  aXMl  cnntimied  by  his  boc- 
ccssor  William  T^mgfhamp,  chancellor  of  Engbnd.  Tlie  tower, 
which  is  SIS  it.  high,  »  sunnoaated  by  a  Dcooeated  octagon 
with  psrt^  detsched  side  tuncCs^  and  underwent  alteistioa  and 


strengthening  In  thsFiipendicrtar  peiisd.  The  Borth-wtestem 
traiwept  wing  is  in  niias;  it  Is  not  known  when  it  fell.  The 
Galilee,- or  westeta  porch,  by  which  the  cathedral  is  entered,  is 
the  work  of  Bishop'£ustace  (d.  isis),  and  is  a  perfect  example 
of  Eariy  English  style.  In  13  3S  the  Noman  ccntnd  t<mer, 
oMcted  by  Abbot  Simeon,  felL  Alan  d  Walsingham,  sacrist  of 
the  church,  designed  its  restoration  in  the  form  of  the  present 
octagon,  a  beautiful  and  ainique  conception.  Instead  of  the 
ordinary  fbur-arohedoentiaicfoosing,  an  octagon  b  formed  at  the 
crowing,  the  axchtt  of  the  m[we  aislfls  and  choir  aisles  being  set 
obliquely.  Both  whhooe  and  ^vtthln,  theoctagon  is  the  piindpal 
feature  in  the  untisaal  generai-appearanos  of  the  cathedral, 
which  gives  it  s  peculiar  endnence  among  BngHsh  churches. 
Theoctagonwasoompleted  in  T3S8,  sad  upon  the  ribbed  vaulting 
of  wood  show  it  rote  the  lofty  lantesn, -octagonal  abo,  with  its 
angles  set  opposite  those  of  the  octagon'belbw.  The  tstdl  height 
of  thr struttuic  is  r7o  ft.  7  in.  Akin  of  Wdkingham  was  further 
empkyed  by  Bishop  John  of  Uotham  (d.  1337)  as  axcliitect  of 
the  Lady  chapel,  a  beatitifol  example  of  Decorated  woilt,  which 
served  from  1566  onward  as  a  parish  church.  Of  the  seven  bays 
of  the  choir  the  four  easternmost,  as  well  ks  the  two  beyond 
forming  the  retincfaoir,  were  built  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  NorthwoM 
(d.  X354).  The  three  western  bays  were  dtotioyed  by  the  faH 
of  the  toweihin  X33x,  and  were  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Walsingham. 
The  earlier  portion  is  a  snperb  example  of  EaHy  SngKali  work, 
w^e  the  later  is  peiliaps  the  best  example  of  pure  Decorated  in 
England.  The  wooden  canopies  of  the  dioir  slsHssie  Decorated 
(1337)  and  very  elaborate.  The  Perpendicular  style  fs  repre- 
sented by  windows  and  certain  other  detaUs,  Inchtding  supporting 
snhes  to  the  western  tower.  There  are  also  smne  splendid 
chantry  ckapeb  and  tombs  in  this  style-Hhe  chapefe  of  Bishop 
John  Akock  (d.'  1500)  and  Bishop  Nkolas  West  (d.  1334),  in 
the  north  and  south  choir  aisles  respectively,  are  completely 
covered  with  the  most  delicate  ornamentation;  While  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Richard  Redman  (d.  r  505)  has  a  remarkably  beautiful 
canopy.  Among  earlier  uoBttments  the  canopied  tomb  of 
Bidwp  William  de  Luda  (1990-^998)  and  the  fhuSly-carved  effigy 
of  Bishop  Noiihwold  (1954)  are  notable.  Between  1843  and 
1884  the  cathedral  underwent  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  ScotL  The  work  lachided  the  erectkm  of  the  modem 
rexcdbsand  choir«CKen,both  designed  by  Scott,  and  the  painting 
of  the  nave  roof  by  Styleman  le  Strange  (d.  x869),  who  was  sue* 
ceedad  by  Gambler  Pairy.  Parry  slao  ridily  ornamented  the 
octagon  and  lantern  in- tlie  style  of  the  14th  centtiry. 

Remains  of  the  nwnastic  buihlings  are  fragmentary  but 
nnasereus.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Ely  **  Porta  "  or 
gateway  (1396),  whkfa  is  occupied  by  the  grammar  school, 
and  of  Prior  John  de  Craadcn'i  beautiful  little  Decorated  chapel. 
But  many  of  the  remains,  the  bulk  of  whidi  are  Incorporated  in 
the  deanery  and  omens'  and  other  residences  to  the  south  of  the 
cathedral,  am  of  much  earlier  dale.  Thus  the  fine  eaxly  Norman 
undercroft  of  the  prior's  hall  is  probably  of  the  time  of  Abbot 
Simeon.  Another  notable  frsgnunt  is  the  transitional  Norman 
chancel  of  the  infirmaty  chapeL  The  remnants  of  the  cloisters 
show  a  reeonstrvetion  In  the  t5th  century,  Init  the  priori  and 
monks'  doorways  from  the  dolstefs  into  the  qiChedral  are  highly 
decorated  late  NormaiL  The  Mshop's  pahce  to  the  west  of  the 
cathedral  has  towen  erected  by  Blihop  Aleock  at  the  dose  of  the 
r  5th  oentuiy.  In  tlie  teunfanent  rotan  of  the^aptcr  is  preserved, 
among  many  andent  docunients  of  great  interest,  the  /tftcr 
EHmui$t  a  hlstoiy  of  the  ftionasteiy  by  the  monk  known  as 
Thomasof  Sly  (d.  c  1 1714),  of  which  the  first  part,  which  extends 
to  the  year  960,  contains  a  life  of  St^thekireda,  while  the  second 
is  eonlinUed  to  the  year  1 107.         ~ 

Ely,  which  according  to  Bcde  (Bisl  ecd,  iv.  19)  derives  its 
name  from  the  quantity  of  eels  in  the  waten  about  it  <A.Sw  «f , 
cel,-^,  Bland),  was  a  borough  by  prescription  at  least  as  early 
as  the  rdgn  of  William  the  Conqueror.  '  It  owed  its  importance 
entirely  to*  the  monastery,  and  for  a  long  time  the  abbot  and 
aften^aids  the  bishop  had  almost  absolute  power  in  the  town. 
The  bnihH  %ho  governed  ibt  town  was  diosen  by  the  bishop 
until  X85O1  wien  a  local  boaid  was  appointed.    Ridiard  1 
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gnated  the  bnkop  of  Ely  a  (air  tberv,  Aod  in  I3i9-X5jo|oliii6f 
Hothaw,  a  later  tnsbop,  ie«lved  licence  to  bold  «  lair  00  tl>e 
vUpl  and  day  of  Ascension  and  for  twenty  days  following.  Tbe 
markets  are  claimed  by  an  undated  diartcr  by  the  bishop,  who 
also  continues  to  hold  the  fain.  In  1295  Ely  sent  two  membeis 
to  padianicnt,  bat  has  never  been  represented  sincse. 

See  C  W.  ScQbbs,  Elf  (Mttind  (Lowloa,  1997);  Viktana  ComOf 
History,  CaMtHd§tMru 

ELTOT.  SIR  THOMAS  (c.  1490-1546),  Eaglisb  diptomatist  and 
■cbolar.  His  father,  Sir  Richard  Elyot  (d.  ssaa),  nrho  held  con- 
siderable estates  in  Wiltshire,  was  made  (1503)  serjeant-at-bw 
and  aitomey-gcneral  to  the  qneen  consort,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  commissioned  to  act  as  justice  of  assise  on  the  westom 
circuit,  becoming  in  x  513  judge  of  common  pleas.  Homas  wai 
the  son  of  his  first  marriagr  with  Alice  Fyndeme,  but  neither  Iho 
date  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  accurately  knowa.  Anthony  k 
Wood  churned  him  as  ano/vmni»  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  «4h)o 
C.  H.  Cooper  in  the  Aibetuu  Omtabrigienus  pot  in  a  daim  for 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Elyoi  himself  ssys  in  the  preface  to 
his  Didumarj  that  he  was  educated  under  the  paternal  roof, 
and  was  from  the  age  of  twdve  his  own  tutor.  He  supplies,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  CasUU  of  Hettk^  a  list  of  the  authors  he 
had  read  in  ph3oso|diy  and  mcttidne,  adding  that  a  "  worshipful 
physician  "read  to  him  Galen  and  some  other  authors.  Inistx 
he  accompaniod  his  father  on  the  western  circuit  as  deik  to  the 
assiac,  and  he  held  this  position  until  X52ft.  In  addition  to  his 
father's  lands  in  Wiltshire  and  Oxfordshire  he  inherited  in  1523 . 
the  Cambric^  estates  of  his  cousin,  Thomas  Fyndeme.  His 
title  was  disputed,  but  Wobey  decided  in  his  favour,  and  also 
made  him  derk  of  the  privy  coundL  Elyot,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  says  diat  he  never  received  the  em^uments 
of  this  <^ce,  while  the  barren  honow  of  knighthood  conferxfed 
on  him  when  he  was  dispiaoed  in  1530  merely  put  him  to  further 
expense.  In  that  year  he  sat  on  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Omsbridgeshire  estates  of  his  former  patron. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  married  Maxgaict  Barrow,  who  is  described 
^tapleton,  Vita  Tlumae  Umi,  p.  59,  ed.  X558)  as  is  student  in 
the  "  school "  of  Sir  Thomas  More^ 

In  1531  he  produced  the  Boke  named  Ike  Cenemeiirf  dedicated 
to  King  Henry  Vm.  The  work  advanced  him  m  the  king's 
favour,  and  in  the  cbsc  ol  the  year  he  received  instructions  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  the  omperor  Charles  V.  to  induce  him  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  Henry's  projected  divorce  Xrom 
Catherine  of  Aragon.  With  this  was  combined  another  com> 
mission,  on  which  one  of  the  king's  agents,  Stephen  Vaughan, 
was  already  engaged.  He  was,  if  possible,  to  appirehend  William 
Tyndale.  It  is  probable  that  Elyot  was  suspected,  as  Yatighan 
certainly  was,  of  lukcwarmncss  in  carrying  out  the  king's  wishes^ 
but  thb  has  not  prevented  his  being  much  abused  by  Protestant 
writers.  As  ambassador  Elyot  had  been  inv<^ed  in  ruinous 
expense,  and  on  his  return  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
b^giog  to  be^cused  from  scr>'ing  as  sherift  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Huntingdonshire,  on  the  score  of  jiis  poverty.  Tho  request 
was  not  granted.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  inquiry 
instituted  by  Cfomwelt  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
but  he  did  not  obuia  any  share  of  the  spoilSi  There  is  little 
doubt  that  his  known  friendship  f^r  Thomas  More  mQltaled 
agamst  his  chances  of  locceas,  for  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Crom^ 
well  he  admitted  his  friendship  for  More,  but  protested  that  he 
rated  higher  his  duty  to  the  king.  William  Roper,  m  his  Ufe  of 
More,  says  that  Elyot  was  on  a  second  eoibaaiy  to  Charles  V., 
in  the  winter  of  1 535-1536,  when  he  recdved  at  Naples  the  news 
of  More's  execution.  He  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  by  his  own 
government,  but  heard  the  news  from  the  emperor.  The  story 
of  an  earlier  embassy  to  Rome  (1532)*  mentioned  by  Burnet, 
resu  on  a  late  endoiaement  of  instructions  dated  f Mm  that  year, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  authoritative.  In  x  543  he  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Cambridge  in  parliament.  He  had  pur^ 
chased  from  Cromwdl  the  manor  of  Oirleton  in  Cambridgeshire^ 
where  he  died  on  the  a6th  of  March  1546. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  received  little  Reward  for  hk  serrices  to  the 
fUbe,  bat  his  scholaxshipand  Ids  btekft  W<r«  held  ifi  hi^  cstooft 


by  Ma  contnaponrica.  The  Boke  named  ike  Geeenmm'  wai 
printed  by  ThonM  Berthekt  (15)1,  1534,  1536,  1544,  ftc.). 
It  Is  a  treatise  on  vnoral  philosophy,  intended  to  direct  •  the 
edwcat  ion  ol  those  destined  to  fill  high  pesKkms,  sad  to  incidcato 
thote-moral  prindples  whick  akmeoouM  fit  <hem  for  the  poform* 
aaco  of  their  duties.  The  subj|ect  was  a  favouiflie  one  hi  thb 
i6th  cent«xy»  and  the  book,  wMdi  contained  many  dtatkins 
from  claafciaJ  aathoia^  was  very  popular.  Elyot  expr^y 
acknowledges  his  obUgations  to  Emmus^  ItuUhdte  FHmipie 
CkHstiaed;  but  he  makes  no  referenoe  to  the  As  M|ii«  ef  regie 
inetituHatie  of  Fiaaeesoo  Patriiti  (d.  1494),  bishop  of  OaeU, 
oa  which  his  woHi  was  ondottb(od|y  modelled.  As  a  prose  Writer^ 
Elyot  enriched  the  English  iangtisy  wItJi  aaay  new  words; 
In  1534  he  pwblUled  The  CaekU  ef  Stltk,%  popular  treatise  on 
medldnc^  intended  to  place  a  sdcntifio- knowledge  of  the  art 
within  the  reach  of  those  nnacijuainted  with  Greek.  This  woit, 
though  scoffed  at  by  the  faculty,  was  sppredated  by  the  general 
public,  and  speedily  went  through  many  editions.  Hij  Latin 
DicHomwy,  the  earliest  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the  language, 
was  completed  in  153S.  The  copy  of  the  fim  edition  In  the 
British  Museum  contains  an  autograph  letter  from  Elyot  to 
Thomas  Cromwdl,  to  whom  it  originally  belonged.  It  was 
edited  and  enlarged  in  1548  by  Thomas  Cooper,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  called  it  BtUiotkeca  Bietae,  and  it  formed 
the  basis  hi  1565  of  Cooper's  Tkesatime  linguae  tUmanae  <f 
Brtiannieae, 


from  laooatcs;  Cyprianus,  A  5nd^  and  Detoute  Sermon  oi 


Elyot 's  transhtions  lndiide>^The  Doctrinal  of  Princes  Usm)* 

rmon  of  JJeiy 
of  a  Christian 
n  or  Briugiag 
one  may  take 
[1535),  from  the  same  author  is  generally 
attributed  to  him.  He  ano  wrote:  The  Knenledgt  tHuck  maietk  a 
Wise  Man  and  PasquyU  the  Phyne  (l533);  The  Banhette,  of  Sapience 
(x 534)1  a  collection  of  moral  sayings;  Preservative  agaynste  Deth 
(1545).  which  contains  many  quotations  from  the  Fathers;  Defence 
of  Good  Women  (1549).  His  Jmagie  of  Governance,  eompikd  if  the 
Aeles  and  Seatences.  notable  of  the  most  noUe  Emperor  AUxandei^ 
Severus  (i5<w>)  professed  to  bo^  a  tmnsbtion  from,  a  Greek  MS.  of 
the  emperor  s  sccrctaiy  Encdpius  (or  Eucdpiua,  as  Elyot  calls  him), 
which  had  been  lent  him  by  a  ecntleman  of  Naples,  called  Pudcricus, 
who  ttsked  to  have  it  back  oefore  the  translation  was  complete. 
In  these  citcumstaincca  £|yot.  as  he  asserts  in  his  preface,  supplied 
the  other  maxims  from  dittercnt  sources.  Ho  was  violently  assailed 
by  Humphrey  Hody  and  later  by  William  Wotton  for  putting  forward 
a  pseudo-translation;  but  Mr  H.  H.  S.  Croft  has  discovered  that 
there  was  a  Neapolitan  gentleman  at  that  time  bearing  the  name 
of  Poderico,  or.  Latinized,  Pudericos,  with  whom  Elyot  may  well 
have  been  acquainted.  Roger  Ascham  mentions  his  Pe  rebus 
memorahilibus  Angliae;  and  Wcbbc  quotes  a  few  lines  of  a  lost 
translation  of  the  A  rs  ttoitica  of  Horace. 

A  learned  edition  of  the  Covemour  (2  vols.,  1880),  by  H.  H.  S. 
Croft,  contains,  besides  copious  notes,  a  vahiable  gloesary  of  x6lh 
century  En^iah  words* 

BLTRIA,  a  city  and  the  couaty-seaf  of  Lorain  county,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Block  river-,  8  m.  fronl  Lake  Erie,  and  about 
25  m.  W.S.W.  of  Clevciand.  Pop.  (1890)  5611;  (tgoo)  8791, 
of  Whom  1397  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  14,525.  It 
is  served  by  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  M  tchigan 
Southern  railways.  Elyria  is  about  720  ft.  above  sea^Ievel; 
and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  of  the  Black  'river, 
each  of  which  falb  about  50  ft.  here,  fumhhing  water-power. 
Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  oxide  of  tin  and  other 
chemicak,  iron  and  steel,  leather  goods,  automobiles  and  bicycles, 
electrical  and  telephone  supplies,  butted  tubing,  gas  engines, 
screws  and  bolts,  silk,  lace  and  hosiery.  In  1905  the  city's 
factory  products  were  valued  at  i2,933^$o-^X40-2%  more 
than  their  value  in  1900.  flagging,  building-stoiics  and 
grindstones,  taken  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity  (kno«^  as  the 
ierea  Grit  quanries),  are  shipped  from  Elyria  in  large  quantities. 
Elyria  was  founded  about  x8i9'by  Heman  Ely,  in  yrhoae  honour 
it  was  named;  it  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  county  seat 
in  x823(  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  189^. 

BLTMUM.  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Elysian  fields,  the  abode 
of  the  righteous  after  thdr  removal  from  earth.  In  Homer 
(Od.  iv.  563)  this  region  is  a  pbin  at  the  farthest  end  of  the 
6Mth  M  tht  bania  of  th«  river  Oceanust  u^hene  the  fiBir>hajrcd 
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KhtduDMthys  ntka,ud  wfaera  the  people  are  voiffd  by  adUief 
9&QW  nor  atonn,  heat  nor  oold,  tbe  air  beiag  alwtys  (etapcred 
by  tbe  eepbyr  ^ted  from  the  ocean.  It  is  no  dwelling  of 
Ibe  dead  nor  part  oi  the  lower  world,  but  distinguished  heraes 
ars  translated  thither  without  dying,  to  live  a  life  of  perfect 
happiBeM.  In  Hesiod  {W.  e«d  JOk  i66)  the  same  descriptioa 
is  given  of  the  Jdands  of  the  Blessed  imdcE  the  rule  of  Cronus, 
which  yield  three  harvesta  yearly.  Here,  according  to  Pindar, 
Khddamanthys  sits  by  the  side  of  his  father  Oonua  and  ad'^ 
Eiinisters  jucl^nent  (O/.  ii.  6x,  Frag.  95).  AU  who  have  sue-* 
cessfully  gone  through  a  trq>Ie  probation  on  earth  are  admitted 
to  share  these  blessings.  In  later  accounts  (AmeU,  vl  S4i) 
Elysium  was  regarded  as  part  of  the  underworld,  the  home  of  the 
righteous  dead  adjudged  worthy  of  it  by  tbe  tribunal  of  Miaos» 
Rhadamanthys  and  Aeacus.  Those  who  had  lived  evU  Uvea 
were  thrust  down  into  Turtarus,  where  they  suffered  endless 
torments. 

JQLZB,  KA&li  <x83i~z8dg),  German  scholar  and  Shakespearian 
critic,  was  bom  at  Pessau  on  the  sand  of  May  z^2x.  Having 
studied  (1839-1843)  classical  philology,  and  modern,  butespeciaUy 
English,  literature  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  he  was  a  master 
for  a  time  in  the  Gymnasium  (classical  school)  at  Dessau,  and 
in  1&7S  vaA  appointed  extraordinary,  and  in  X876  ordinary, 
professor  of  English  philology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  in  which 
city  he  died  on  the  3xst  of  January  1889.  Else  began  his  literary 
career  with  the  En^iscker  Liedcrschatz  (1851),  an  anthology 
of  English  lyrics,  edited  for  a  while  a  critiad  periodical  Atlantis, 
and  in  1857  published  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Handtt  with 
critical  notes.  He  also  edited  Chapman's  Alphonsus  (1867)  and 
wrote  biographies  of  Walter  Scott,  Byron  and  Shakespeare; 
Abkandlungcnzu  SkaUspcare  (English  translation  by  D.  Schmita, 
as  Essays  on  Shakespcart,  London,  1874),  and  the  excellent 
treatise,  Notes  on  Elizah^kon  DravuUisls  with  conjectwrd  emendo' 
Hons  of  the  text  (3  vols.,  Italic,  i88<^i886,  new  cd.  1.889). 

ELZEVIR,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  Dutch  printers' 
belonging  to  the  17  th  century.  The  original  name  of  the  family 
was  Elsevier,  or  Elzevicr,  and  their  French  editions  mostly  retain 
this  name;  but  in  their  Latin  editions,  which  are  the  more 
Aumcrous,  the  name  is  spelt  Elzcvcrius,  which  was  gradually 
corrupted  in  English  into  EUevir  as  a  generic  term  for  their 
books.  The' family  originally  came  from  Louvain,  and  there 
Louis,  who  first  made  the  name  Elzevir  famous,  was  born  in 
X  $40.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  bookbinder,  and  having  been 
compelled  in  1580,  on  account  of  his  Protestantism  and  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  to  leave  his 
liative  country,  he  established  himself  as  bookbinder  and  book- 
seller in  Leiden.  |Iis  Eutropius,  which  appeared  in  159a,  was 
long  regarded  as  the  earliest  Elzevir,  but  the  first  is  now  known 
to  be  Drusii  Ebraicarum  quaesiionum  ac  responsummm  tibri  due, 
which  was  produced  in  1583.  In  all  he  published  about  350 
works.  He  died  on  the  4tb  of  February  2617.  Of  his  five  sons, 
Matthieu,  Louis,  Gillcs,  Joost  and  Bonaventure,  who  all  adopted 
their  father's  profession,  Bonaventure,  who  was  bom  in  1583, 
is  the  most  celebrated.  He  began  business  as  a  printer  in  1608, 
and  in  1626  took  into  partaership  Abraham,  a  son  of  Matthieu, 
bom  at  Leiden  in  1591.  Abraham  died  on  the  X4th  of  August 
i6s2,  and  Bonaventure  about  a  month  afterwards.  The  fame 
of  the  Elzevir  editions  rests  chiefly  on  the  works  issued  by  this 
firm.  Their  Greek  and  Hebrew  impressions  aro  considered 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Aldi  and  the  Estiennes,  but  their  small 
editions  in  i2mo,  x6mo  and  24mo,  for  elegance  of  design,  neat- 
ness, clearness  and  regularity  of  type,  and  beauty  of  paper» 
cannot  be  -surpassed.  EspixiiaUy  may  be  mentioned  the  two 
editions  of  tbe  New  Testament  in  Greek  ('H  Kfujn)  2ui^i^i|) 
Novum  Testamentumf  &c.)>  published  in  1624  and  1633,  of -which 
the  Utter  is  the  more  beautiful  and  the  more  sought  after; 
the  Psollcrium  Davidif,  1653;  Virgilii  opera,  1436;  Tereniii 
comediae,  1635;  but  the  works  which,  gave  their  |Mtss  its  chief 
cdebrity  are  their  coUeotion  of  French  authors  on  history  und 
politics  in  24mo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Peiites 
Ripubtiques^zad  their  scries  of  Latin,  French  and  Italian  classics 
if)  small  lama.  Je^o,  soa  of  Abrah^km,  bom  in  xfisa*  haA  ifnge 


1647  been  in  partnership  with  hiiB  lather  and  idadc,  and 
they  died  Daniel,  son  of  Bonaventure,  bora  in  1616,  joined  him. 
Their  partnership  did  not  last  moee  than  two  years,  and  after 
ita  dissolutfon  Jean  carried  on  the  business  alone  till  bis  death 
in  1661.  la  x6s4  Daniel  joined  his  cousin  Louis  (tbe  third  of 
that  name  and  son  of  the  eecond  Louis),  who  was  bom  in  1604, 
and  had  established  a  printing  poesa  at  Amsterdam  in  1638. 
From  X655  to  x666  they  published  a  series  of  Latin  classics 
in  Bvo,  «iMi  HoHt  wiomm',  Cicero  in  4to;  the  Eiymtlciuon 
UuguM  LoHnac;  and  a  magnificent  Carpus  juris  civUis  in 
felio,  a  vob.,  2663.  Louis  died  in  1670,  and  Danid  in  i68a 
Besides  Boaavexiture,  another  son  of  Matthieu,  Isaac,  bora  in 
X59J>  established  a  printing  press  at  Leiden,  whore  he  carried  on 
business  from  1616  to  i6ty,  but  none  of  his  editions  attained 
much  fame.  The  last  representatives  of  the  Elzevir  prinlers 
were  Peter,  gnndaon  of  Joost,  who  from  1667  to  167$  was  a 
bookseller  at  Utrecht,  and  printed  seven  or  eight  vcdumes  of 
little  consequence;  axid  Abraham,  son  of  the  ibst  Abraham^ 
who  from  x68i  to  17x3  was  University  printer  at  Leiden. 

Some  of  the  Eixevir  editions  bear  no  other  typographical  mark 
than  simply  the  words  A  pud  ^teverios,  or  Ex  oficina  Elsencriaua, 
under  the  rubrique  of  the  town.  But  the  majority  bear  one  of 
their  special  devices,,  four  of  which  are  reoogniacd  as  in  common 
use.  Iiouis  Ebevir,  the  founder  of  the  family,  usually  adopted 
the  arms  of  the  United  Provinoc8»  an  eagie  on  a  dppus  holding 
in  its  claws  a  sheaf  of  seven  arrows,  with  the  aootto  Concardis 
res  parwu  ertteunk  About  i6ao  the  Leiden  Elzevirs  adopted 
a  new  device,  known  as  "  the  solitary,"  and  consisting  of  an 
elm  tree,  a  fruitful  vine  and  a  man  alone,  with  a  motto  Non 
stdus.  They  also  used  another  device,  a  palm  tree  with  tbe 
motto,  Assurpf  pressa»  The  Elzevirs  of  Amsteidam  used  for 
their  principal  device  a  figure  of  Minerva  with  owl,  shield  and 
olive  tree,  and  the  motto.  No  extr^  deas.  The  earliest  produc- 
tiona  of  the  Elzevir  press  aro  xnarked  with  an  angel  bearing  a  book 
and  a  scythe,,  and  various  other  devices  occur  at  diffefeut  times. 
When  the  Elzevirs  did  not  wish  to  put  their  name  to  their  works 
they  generally  marked  them  with  a  sphere,  but  of  couiae  the 
mere  fact  that  a  work  printed  itt  the  X7th  century  bears  this 
mark  is  no  proof  that  it  is  theirs.  The  total  number  of  works 
of  all  kinds  which  came  from  the  presses  of  the  Elzevirs  is  given 
by  Willems  as  1608;  there  were  also  laany  forgeries. 

See."  Notice  do  lacoUocllon d'auteurs  latins,  fiancais,  et  itaUcns. 
impriinde  dc  format  petit  en  12,  par  Ics  £|s6vic;r,  in  Brunct's  Hannd 
du  Ukraire  (Paris,  1826);  A.  de  Rcumc,  Reckerckes  kistorigues^ 
^Malogiques,  et  btbtiograpkiques  sur  les  Elsetrier  (Brussels,  1847); 
Paul  Dupont,  HiUmte  de  VimpriteeHe,  in  two  vols.  (Paris,  X854I; 
Pictcrs,  Annalesde  k'imprimerie  Bffhirienne  (aod  ed.,  Ghent,  1854*); 
Walther,  Les  Els  hericnnes  de  la  bfbliolh>que  impfriale  de  Si-Peters' 
boui^t  (St  Petersburg,  1864);  Alphonsc  Willems,  Les  EizMer 
(Bruflwls,  r88o),  witfi  a  history  of  the  Elzevir  family  and  their 
printing  establishnicnu,  a  chronological  list  and  detallod  descriptioo 
of  all  words  printed  by  them,  their  various  typographical  marks, 
and  a  plate  illustrating  the  types  used  by  them;  Kclchncr.  CataJotus 
libroruM  q^ihae  Elseoirianae  (Paris,  1880);  Frick,  Die  Elzetirscken 
Repubtiken  (Halle,  1892);  Bt^hmatt,  Etudes  sur  la  biUiogmpkie 
Ehhirienne  (Steekhoha,  I885),  and  NonveOes  Hudes,  &e.  («*. 
1897).  >. 

BMANATIOM  (Lat.  emanoiio,  from  0%  out,  manare,  to  flow), 
in  phik)s<^y  and  theology,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  chici 
theories  of  eaiatenoe,  s*e.  of  the  rdation  between  God  and  mco — 
the  One  and  the  Many,  the  Universal  and  the  Particular.  This 
theory  has  been  propounded  in  many  forms,  but  the  oential  idcn 
is  that  the  universe  of  indlviduab  consists  of  the  involuntary 
"  outpourings  "  of  the  ultimate  divine  essence.  That  essence 
is  net  only  all-inclusive^  but  absolutely  perfect,  whUe  the 
"  emanated  'MndivIduaUdegenerato.in  proportion  to  the  dcgroe 
of  their  distance  from  the. essence*  The  existence  of  evil  in 
oppoaitk>n  10  the  perfect  goodness  ml  God,  as  fchus  e^lained» 
need  not  be  attributed  lo  God'a  agency,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
emanation-process  is  governed  by  necessary— ^aa  it  were 
mecluinical**laws»  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the 
physical  universe*  The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  thus  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  oosmogcmic  theory  of  Judaism  «nd 
Christianity,  which  explains  human  existence  as  due  to  a 
single  oealm  act  of »  moral  agent.   The  God  of:  Judaism  and 
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ChrlstUnity  is  essentially  a  perspn  in  dose  prrsonal  relttioB  to 
his  cicaturcs;  em&natipn  is  the  denial  of  personality  both  for 
God  and  for  man.  The  emanation  theory  is  to  be  contrasted,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  two  theotics 
are  alike  in  so  far  as  both  recognise  the  eidstenoe  of  individuals 
as  due  to  a  necessary  process  of  differentiation  and  a  scale  of 
existence.  They  differ,  however,  fundamentally  in  this  respect, 
that,  whereas  evolution  regards  the  procesi  as  item  the  inde- 
terminate lower  towards  the  determinate  higher,  rmanaffcrn 
regards  it  as  from  the  highest  to  the  indefinitely  lower. 

There  is  considentble  superficial  similarity  between  evolution 
and  emanation,  especially  in  their  format  statements.  The  pro- 
cess of  evolution  from  the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate  is 
often  expressed  as  a  progress  from  the  universal  to  the  particular. 
Thus  the  primordial  matter  assumed  by  the  early  Oieck  |diysidsts 
may  be  said  to  be  the  universal  substance  xiut  of  which  particular 
things  aiise.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  also  regards  the  world 
as  a  process  of  particulariatioo.  Yet  the  rcscnbhnce  is  mwe 
apparent  than  reaL  The  vnivienal  is»  as  Herbert  Spencer 
remarked,  a  subjective  idea,  and  the  general  forms,  existing 
ante  far,  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  Greek  and  medieval 
phOosophy,  4o  not  in  the  least  correspond  to  the  homogeneous 
matter  of  the  physical  evolutionists.  The  one  process  is  a  logical 
operation,  the  other  a  pbyvic^.  The  theory  of  emanation,  which 
had  its  source  in  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas,  aims  first  of 
an  at  explaining  the  origin  of  mental  or  spiritual  existence  as 
an  effluence  from  the  divine  and  absolute  spirit.  In  the  next 
place,  it  seeks  to  aoeount  for  the  general  laws  of  the  world,  for 
the  universal  forms  of  existence,  as  ideas  which  emanate  from 
the  Deity.  By  some  it  was  developed  into  a  complete  philosophy 
<tf  the  world,  in  whkh  matter  itself  is  viewed  as  the  lowest 
emanation  from  the  absolute.  In  this  form  it  stands  in  sharp 
antithesM  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  both  because  the  former 
views  the  world  of  particular  things  and  events  as  essentially 
unreal  and  illusory,  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
looks  00  matter  as  eternal,  and  seeks  to  explain  the  general  forms 
of  things  aa  we  perceive  them  by  hdp  of  simpler  assumptions. 
In  certain  theories  known  as  doctrines  of  emanation,  only  mental 
exisieoce  is  referred  to  the  absolute  source,  while  matter  is 
viewed  as  eternal  and  distinct  from  the  divine  nature.  In  this 
form  the  doctrine  of  emanation  approaches  certain  forms  of  the 
evolution  theory  (see  Evolchon). 

The  doctrine  of  emanation  is  correctly  described  as  of  oriental 
origin.  It  appears  in  various  fonns  in  Indian  philosophy,  and 
is  the  chaiactcristically  oriental  element  in  syncretic  systems  like 
Neoplatonism  and  Gnosticism.  None  the  less  it  is  easy  to  find 
it  in  embryo  in  the  speculations  of  the  essentially  European 
phflosophen  of  Greece.  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  strongly 
oppoaed  to  the  evdution  theory,  distinctly  inclines  to  the  emana- 
tion idea  in  his  doctrine  that  each  particular  thing  is  what  it  is 
in  virtue  of  a  pre-existeat  idea,  and  that  the  particulars  are  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  existence,  at  the  head  of,  or  above,  which 
is  the  idea  of  the  good.  The  view  of  Xenocratcs  is  based  on  the 
same  ideas.  Or  again,  we  may  compare  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  iripfioiai  (literally  '*  emanations  ")  from  the  divine,  esisence. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  the  last  eclectic  period  of  Greek  phxkMQphy 
that  the  emanation  doctrine  was  definitely  established  in  the 
doctrines,  t.t.  Plotinus.   , 

See  especially  articles  £vou;tion,  NEOPLATOif  ism.  Gnosticism. 

EMANUEL  I.  (Portuguese  MoumI]  (146971531)1  fourteenth 
king  of  Portugal,  sumamed  the  Happy,  knight  of  the  Garter 
and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Vizeu 
and  of  Beatrice  of  Beja,  grandchildren  of  John  1.  of  Portugal 
He  was  bom  at  Aloochete  on  the  3rd  of  May  1469,  or,  according 
to  Barbosa  Machado,  on  the  xst  of  June.  His  early  education 
was  directed  by  a  Sicilian  named  Cataldo.  In  1495  he  became 
king  in  succession  to  his  cousin  John  II.  In  r497  he  married 
Isabdla,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa  of  Castile,  who  had 
previously  b^n  married  to  Alphonso,  the  heir  of  John  II.  She 
died  in  the  next  year  in  giving  birth  to  a  son  named  Miguel, 
who  until  his  death  two  years  later  was  considered  heir  to  the 
entire  Iberian  Peninsula.     Emanuel's  next  wife  fras  Maria, 


another  daughter  of  Feidlaadd  and  JsabeQa,  whom  he  manied  in 
1500.  Two  of  their  chiklren,  John  and  Henry,  later  became  kings 
ofPortngaL  Maria  died  in  i$ifi,  and  in  151&  her  niece  Leonora, 
a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charla  V.,  became  Emanuel's  third  wife. 
Emamirl's  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  continuance  of  the  Portu- 
guese diaooveries  and  the  extension  of  their  cham  of  trading-posts, 
Vasoo  da  Gama^  opening  an  aU-aea  route  to  India,  C&bral*s 
landing  in  Braail,  Corte-Real's  voyage  to  Labrador,  the  explora- 
tioa  of  the  Indian  scaa  and  the  opening  of  commercial  relations 
with  Persia  and  Chiiui,  bringing  Portugal  international  promin- 
ence, colonial  pre-eminence  and  a  hitherto  unparalleled  degree 
of  national  prosperity.  His  intense  religious  xeal  variously 
manifested  itself  in  hii  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  whom  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  be  had  been  dispooed  to  tolerate,  his 
streauons  endeavours  to  promote  an  hiteinational  crusade 
againkt  the  Turks,  his  eager  missionaiy  enterprise  throughout 
h^  new  poatessions,  and  his  erection  of  twenty-six  monasteries 
and  two  cathedrals,  including  the  stately  monastic  church  of 
the  Jeronymoe  at  Belem  (see  Lisbon).  His  jealously  despotic 
character  was  accentuated  by  the  enormous  increase  the  Indies 
furnished  to  his  personal  wealth,  and  exemplified  in  his  assump- 
tion of  new  titles  and  in  a  magnificent  embassy  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  13th  of  December  xsti. 

The  best  authorities  for  the  historv  of  Emanuel's  rrign  are  the 
conteaipotmnr  i6th<entury  CkronicB  i'd  Rti  D.  Jdancd,  by  Damiio 
de  Goes,  ana  Z><  rebus  EmanueliSt  by  J.  Osorio.  El  Rei  D.  Manod» 
by  M.  B.  Bianco  (Lisbon,  i88g>,  is  a  valuable  but  ill-arranged  bio- 
graphy. See  abo  the  Ordenoides  do  S.  R.  D,  Mamoel  (Coimbia 
Uuvcraiiy  Preaa,  1797)*  For  further  bibliography  see  Barboaa 
Machado,  BiUtographka  LusUanat  voL  iii.  pp.  i6i>i6i6. 

EMBALMING  (Gr.  fiOsaaiiav,  balsam;  Ger.  EinbaUamiren', 
Fr.  emhaum«meiU)t  the  art  of  preparing  dead  bodies,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  medicaments,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction 
and  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  andent  Egyptians  carried  the 
art  to  great  perfection,  and  embalmed  not  only  human  beings, 
but  cats,  crocodiles,  ichneumons,  and  other  sacred  animals. 
It  was  at  one  time  suggested  that  the  origin  of  embalming  in 
Egypt  was  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  crema- 
tion, to  the  inadvisability  or  at  some  times  impossibility  of  burial 
in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
the  necessity,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  preventing  the  decom- 
position of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  placed  in  open  sepulchres. 
As,  however,  the  corpses  of  the  embalm<!d  must  have  constituted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  animal  matter 
daily  to  be  disposed  of,  the  above  explanation  would  in  any  case 
be  far  from  satisfactory;  and  there  is  no  doubt  (see  Mummy) 
that  embalming  originated  in  the  idea  of  preserving  the  body 
for  a  future  life.  According  to  W.  H.  Prcscott,  it  was  a  belief 
in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  that  led  the  ancient  Peruvians  to 
preserve  the  air^dried  corpses  of  their  dead  with  so  much  solici- 
tude (see  Conquest  of  PtrUy  bk.  i.  chap.  iii.).  And  J.  C.  Prichard 
{Bsyptian  Mythology,  p.  200)  properly  compared  the  Egyptian 
practice  with  the  views  which  rendered  "  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to  their  departed 
warriors,  namely,  .  .  .  that  these  solemnities  expedited  the 
journey  of  the  soul  to  the  appointed  region,  where  it  was  to  re- 
ceive judgment  for  its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom 
fixed  accordingly.*'  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
discovery  of  the  preservation  of  bodies  interred  in  saline  soils 
may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of  embalming  in  Egypt. 
In  that  country  certain  classes  of  the  community  were  specially 
appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  art.  Joseph,  we  are  told  in 
Gen.  1.  2,  **  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm 
his  father." 

Herodotus  (il  86)  gives  an  account  of  three  of  the  methods  of 
embalming  followed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  most  exfknsive  of 
these,  which  cost  a  talent  of  silver  (£243:  15s.),  was  as  follows. 
The  brains  were  in  part  removed  through  the  nostrils  by  means 
of  a  bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs. 
The  intestines  having  been  drawn  out  throuj^  an  incbidn  in 
the  left  side,  the  abdomen  was  cleansed  with  palm-wine,  and 
filled  with  myrrh,  cassia  and  other  materials,  and  the  opening 
was  sewed  up.    'this  done,  the  body  was  steeped  seventy  days 
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in  a  Bolotion  of  litron  or  natron.*  Diodonis  (i.  ^t)  relates  that 
the  cutter  (rapoffx^^^)  appointed  to  malce  the  fnciuon  in  the 
flank  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  as  soon  as  he  had  performed 
his  office,  was  pursued  with  stones  and  cunoa  by  those  about 
him,  it  being  held  by  the  £gy|)tians  a  destestable  thing  to  commit 
any  violence  or  inflict  a  %vound  on  the  body.  After  the  steeping, 
the  body  was  washed,  and  handed  over  to  the  awathcis,  a 
peculiar  class  of  the  lowest  order  of  pricstSt  called  by  Plutatch 
cMckyUUf  by  whom  it  was  bandaged  in  gummed  cloth;  it  was 
then  ready  for  the  coflSn.  Mummies  thus  prepared  were  con' 
sidered  to  represent  Osiris.  In  another  method  of  embalming, 
costing  twenty-two  minae  (about  £90),  the  abdomen  was  injected 
with  ''cedar-tree  pitch"  (tudfiia),  which,  as  it  would  seem  from 
FUny  {Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  ai),  was  the  liquid  distillate  of  the  pltch^ 
pine.  This  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  had  a  oorrosive 
and  solvent  action  on  Uie  viscera.  After  injection  the  body 
was  steeped  a  certain  number  of  days  in  natron;  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  were  allowed  to  escape;  and  the  process  waa 
then  complete.  The  preparation  of  the  bodies  of  the  poorest 
consisted  simply  in  placing  them  in  natron  for  seventy  days, 
after  a  previous  rinsing  of  the  abdomen  with  "  sytmaea."  'Hie 
material  principally  used  in  the  costlier  modes  of  embalming 
appears  to  have  been  asphalt;  wax  was  more  rarely  employed. 
In  some  cases  embalming  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  im- 
mersing the  body  in  a  bath  of  molten  bitumen.  Tanning  also 
waa  resorted  to.  Occasionally  the  viscera,  after  treatment, 
were  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  In  the  body,  together  with  wax 
figures  of  the  four  genii  of  Amcnti.  More  commonly  they  were 
embalmed  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  asphalt,  and  buried  in  vases, 
or  canopi,  placed  near  the  mummy,  the  abdomen  being  filled 
with  chips  and  sawdust  of  cedar  and  a  small  quantity  of  natron. 
In  one  jar  were  placed  the  stomach  and  large  intestine;  in 
another,  the  small  intestines;  in  a  third,  the  lungs  and  heart; 
in  a  fourth,  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  Porphyry  (De  abaituntia, 
iv.  xo)  mentions  a  custom  of  enclosing  the  intestines  in  a  box 
and  consigning  them  to  the  Nile,  after  a  prayer  uttered  by 
one  of  the  embalmers,  but  his  statement  is  regarded  by  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  as  unworthy  of  belief.  The  body  of  Nero's  wife 
Poppaea,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  was  not  burnt, 
but  as  customary  among  other  nations  with  the  bodies  of  poten- 
tates, was  honoured  with  embalmment  (see  Tacitus,  Ann.  xvi.  6). 
The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  embalmed 
with  honey  (Statius,  Sth.  ill.  a.  iry),  and  the  same  material 
was  used  to  preserve  the  corpse  of  Agesipolis  I.  during  its  con- 
veyance to  Sparta  for  burial.  Herodotus  states  (iii.  24)  that  the 
Ethiopians,  in  embalming,  dried  the  body,  rubbed  it  with 
gypsum  (or  chalk),  and,  having  painted  it,  placed  it  in  a  block 
of  some  transparent  substance.  The  Guanchcs,  the  aborigines 
of  the  Canaries,  employed  a  mode  of  embalming  simihp:  to  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  filling  the  hollow  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
viscera  with  salt  and  an  absorbent  vegetable  powder  (see  Bory 
de  Saint  Vincent,  Essais  sur  les  tUs  Portunits^  1803,  p.  495). 
Embalming  was  still  in  vogue  among  the  Egyptians  in  the  time 
cf  St  Augustine,  who  says  that  they  termed  mummies  gabbarae 
(Serm.  120,  cap.  la). 

In  modern  times  numerous  methods  of  embalming  have  been 
practised.  Br  Frederick  Ruysch  of  Amsterdam  (1665-1717)  is 
said  to  have  utilired  alcohol  for  this  purpose.  By  William 
Hunter  essential  oils,  alcohol,  cinnabar,  camphor,  saltpetre 
and  pitch  or  rosin  were  employed,  and  the  final  desiccation  of 
the  body  was  effected  by  means  of  roasted  gypsum  placed  in  its 
coffin.  J.  P.  Boudet  (177S-X849)  embalmed  with  tan,  salt, 
asphalt  and  Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  rinnamon  and  other 
aromatics  and  corrosive  subUmate.  The  last-mentioned  drug, 
chloride  and  sxxlphate  of  zinc,  acetate  and  sulphate  of  alumina, 
and  crcasote  and  carbolic  add  have  all  been  recommended  by 
various  modem  embalmers. 

See  Mumcv:  Louis  Pemcher,  TraiU  its  embaunuments  (Paris, 
1660);  S.  Blancard.  Analomid  reformata,  el  de  b<ilsamatu>ne  nova 

mtthodus  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1695):  Thomas  Greenhill,  The  Art  of  Em- 

-  ■     ■  •-         ,..,..,.      ,  ■  .  ^    ^ 

*  Neiitcal  carbonate  of  sodium,  NasCOi,  found  at  the  nation  lakes 
In  the  Libyan  desert,  and  at  £1  H^^  in  upper  Egypt. 


balmmi  (London,  1705);  J.  N.  Manolio,  Uanmd  a*amilMii«  (Pisfis, 
1810):  Pettigrew,  HisUny  0/  Uummies  (London,  1634);  Gannal, 
Traits  d'embaumementi  (Paris,  i8t8;  2nd  ed.,  1841);  Magnus, 
Das  EinbalsamireH  dew  Leteken  (Bininsw.,  1839);  Suoqiiet,  Bm* 
baumement  (Paris.  1872)1:  Lessley,  BmbaimiMj  (Toledp.  Ohio.  1884): 
Myers,  Textbook  of  Embalming  Springfield.  Ohio.  1900} ;  Rawlinson, 
Herodotus,  vol,  ii.  p.  141;  G.  Elliot  Smith,  A  Contribution  to  tke 
Study  of  Mummification  in  Egypt  (Cairo,  1906). 

EMBANKMBIT*  in  engineering!  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone, 
usually  nafrow  in  comparison  with  its  length,  artificially  raised 
above  the  prevailing  level  of  the  ground.  Embankments  serve 
for  two  main  dasses  oi  purpose.  0^  the  one  hand,  they  are  used 
to  preserve  the  level  of  railways,  canals  and  roads,  in  cases  where 
a  valley  or  piece  of  low4ying  ground  has  to  be  crossed.  On  the 
other,  they  are  employ«i  to  stop  or  limit  the  flow  of  water, 
either  constitittln|f  the  fttaaning  wells  of  reservoirs  constructed 
in  connexion  with  water-supply  schemes^  or  piotecting  low-lying 
tracts  of  land  from  river  floods  «r  the  encroiichments  of  the  sea. 
The  word  embankment  has  thus  oome  to  be  «s«d  for  the  mass  of 
material,  faced  and  supported  by  a  sUme  wall  and  protected  by 
n  parapet,  placed  along  the  banks  of  *  river  where  it  passes 
through  a  dty,  whether  to  guard  against  floods  or  to  gain 
additional  space.  Sach  is  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London, 
which  carries  a  broad  roadway,  while  under  it  runs  tho  Under- 
ground  railway^  In  this  sense  an  embankment  is  distingulahed 
from  a  quay,  though  the  mechanical  construction  may  be  the 
same,  the  latter  word  being  confined  to  places  where  ships  are 
loaded  and  unloaded,  thus  differing  from  the  French  9U4d, 
which  is  used  both  of  embankments  and  quays,  94,  the  Qnais 
along  the  Seine  at  Paris. 

EMBARGO  (a  Spanish  word  meaning  "  stoppage  ")t  in  inter* 
national  law,  the  detention  by  a  state  of  Vessels  within  its  porta 
as  a  measure  of  public,  as  distinguished  from  private,  utility. 
In  practice  it  serves  as  a  mode  of  coerdng  n  weaker  state.  In 
the  middle  ages  war,  being  regarded  as  a  complete  rupture 
between  belligerent  states,  operated  as  a  suspension  of  all  respect 
for  the  person  and  property  of  private  dtixena;  an  artsde  of 
Magna  Carta  (13x5)  provided  that "...  if  there  shall  be  found 
any  such  merchants  in  our  land  in  the  begiiming  of  a  war,  they 
shall  be  attached,  without  damage  to  their  bodies  or  goods, 
until  It  may  be  known  unto  us,  or  our  Chief  Justiciary,  how  our 
merchants  are  treated  who  happen  to  be  in  the  country  whkh 
is  at  war  with  us;  and  if  ouis  be  safe  there,  theirs  shall  be  safe 
in  our  lands"  (art.  48). 

Embargoes  in  antidpation  of  wv  have  long  since  fatten  into 
disuse,  and  it  is  now  customary  on  the  outbreak  of  war  for  the 
belligerents  even  to  grant  a  respite  to  the  enemy's  trading 
vessels  to  leave  thdr  ports  at  the  ootbieak  of  war,  so  that  ndther 
ship  nor  cargo  is  any  longer  exposed  to  emiMrgo.  This  has  been 
confirmed  in  one  of  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  (convention 
relative  to  the  status  of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  ostbreak 
of  hostilities,  Oct.  18,  1907),  which  provides  that  "when  a 
merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  is  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  an  enemy  port,  it  is  desirabli 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  depart  fredy,  dthcr  immediate^, 
or  after  a  reasonable  number  of  days  of  grace,  and  to  proceed, 
after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to  its  port  of  destination, 
or  any  other  port  indicated  "  (art.  i>.  The  next  artide  of  the 
same  convention  limits  the  option  apparently  granted  by  the 
use  of  the  word  **  desirable,"  providing  that  "  a  merdutnt  ship 
unable,  owing  to  circumstances  of  force  ntcjeurt,  to  leave  the 
enemy  port  within  the  period  contemplated  (in  the  previous 
artide),  or  which  was  not  allowed  to  leave,  voamI  be coiifiscated. 
The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it,  without  compensation,  but 
subject  to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  or  requisi- 
tion it  on  payment  of  compensation  "  (art.  -a),  <T.  Ba.) 

EMBASSY,  the  office  of  an  ambassador,  or,  more  generally, 
the  mission  on  which  an  ambassador  of  one  power  is  sent  to 
another,  or  the  body  of  offidal  personages  attached  to  such  a 
mission,  whether  temporaiy  or  permanent.  Hence  "  embassy  " 
is  often  quite  loosely  used  of  any  mission,  diplomatic  or  other- 
wise. The  word  is  also  used  of  the  offidal  residence  of  an 
ambassador.    **  Embassy  "  was  originally  "  embassy,"  the  loim 
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used.iii  th0  ifth  <tntntf,  but  by  tlie  tine  of  Johasoit  coasideted 
4mu  obMkte.  "Ambaasy"  Is  from  tbe  O.  Fr.  cmb^stit, 
derived  through  such  forms  as  the  Port,  ambassada^  ItaL  am- 
bavu^  from  a  lost  Med.  Lat.  ombactUUOt  ambacHaret  to  go  on 
a  misaion.    (See  lurther  Ambassadok,  ExTEaxiroMAUTY  and 

DffZAKACY.)  

EKBSB  DATS  and  EMBEB  WBEKS,  the  four  aeaaons  set 
apart  by  the  Westem  Churdi  for  special  prayer  and  fasting* 
and  the  ordination  of  deigy,  known  ih  the  medieval  Church  as 
qualuor  Umpora^  ot  jejunia  quatucr  temporum.  The  Ember 
weeks  are  the  complete  weeks  next  following  Holy  Cross  day 
(September  14),  St  Lucy's  day  (December  13),  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent  and  Whitsun  day.  The  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays  of  these  weeks  are  the  Ember  day%  distinctively,  the 
following  Sundays  being  the  days  of  ordination.  These  dates 
are  given  in  the  following  memorial  distich  with  a  frank  in- 
difietence  to  quantity  and  metre-^ 

*'  Vult  Crax,  Lucia,  Cinis,  Charismata  dia 
Quod  det  vota  pta  quarta  sequens  leria.'* 

The  word  bas  been  derived  from  the  A.S.  ymb-rent  a  circuit  or 
levoliition  (from  ymb^  around,  and  mtnenf  to  run) ;  or  by  process 
of  agi^tttination  and  phonetic  decay,  exemplified  by  the  Ger. 
qvciember,  Dutch  quatertemp€r  and  Dan.  kvaUmher,  from  the 
Lat.  qualu0r  Umpara,  The  occurrence  of  the  An^o-Saxon  com- 
pounds ymbren^tid,  ymtren-wucan,  ymhren-fastan^,  ymbren-dagas 
for  Ember  tide*  weeks,  fasts,  days,  favours  the  former  derivation, 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  imbrtn  in  the  acts 
of  the  council  of  /lEnham,  a.d.  1009  ("  jejunia  quatuor  tempora 
quae  imbrcn  vocant  ")•  It  corresponds  also  with  Pope  Leo  the 
Great's  definition,"  jejunia  ecdesiastica  per  totius  anni  circuium 
distribuu." 

The  observance  of  the  Ember  days  is  confined  to  the  Westem 
Church,  vid  bad  its  origin  as  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance  in  Rome. 
They  were  probably  at  first  merely  the  fasts  preparatory  to  the 
three  great  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter  and  Pentecost.  A 
fourth  was  subsequently  added,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  to 
make  them  correspond  with  the  four  seasons,  and  they  became 
known  as  the  jtjunium  itcmum,  aeitivum^  auiumnaU  and  tuemale^ 
to  thatt  to  quote  P9pe  Leo's  words,  "  the  law  of  abstinence 
might  apply  to  every  season  of  the  year."  An  earlier  mention 
of  these  fasts,  as  four  in  number— the. first  known— is  in  the 
writings  of  Philaftriuay  bishop  of  Brescia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century.  He  also  connects  them  with  the  great  Christian 
festivals  {De  kaeres.  1x9).  In  Leo's  time,  aj>.  440-461, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  were  already  the  days  of 
spedal  observance.  From  Rome  the  Ember  days  gradually 
q>read  through  the  whole  of  Westem  Christendom.  Unifprmity 
of  practice,  however,  was  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  Neither 
in  Gaul  nor  Spain  do  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  recognized 
much  before  the  8th  century.  Their  introduaion  into  Britain 
appears  to  have  been  earlier,  dating  from  Augustine,  hJO.  597, 
acting. under  the  authority  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  general 
period  of  the  four  fasts  being  roughly  fixed,  the  precise  dale 
appears  to  have  varied  conJderably,  and  in  some  cases  to 
haye  lost  its  connexion  with  the  festivals  altogether.  The  Ordo 
Romanus  fixes  the  spring  fast  in  the  first  week  of  Arlarch  (then 
the  first  month);  thie  summer  fast  in  the  second  week  of  June; 
the  autumnal  fast  in  the  third  week  of  September;  and  the  winter 
fast  in  the  complete  week  next  before  Christmas  eve.  Other 
regulations  prevailed  in  different  countries,  until  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  want  of  uniformity  led  to  the  rule 
now  observed  being  laid  down  under  Pope  Urban  U.  as  the  law 
of  the  church,  in  the  rounclls  ot  Piacensa  and  Germont,  aj>.  Z095. 

The  present  rule  whicb  fixes  the  ordination  of  dexgy  in  the 
Ember  weeks  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  time  of 
Pope  (klasius,  aj>.  492-496.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
ordinations  took  place  at  any  season  of  the  year  whenever 
necessity  required.  Celasius  is  stated  by  ritual  writers  to  have 
been  the  first  who  limited  them  to  these  particular  times,  the 
special  solemnity  of  the  season  being  in  all  probability  the  cause 
of  the  selection.  The  rule  onoe  introduced  commended  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  its  observance  spread.   We  find 


it  hid  down  in  the  poMificate  «i  AvcUbisb^  £«gbeiC  «f  York, 

A,D.  732-766,  and  referred  to  as  a  canonical  rule  in  a  capitulary 
of  Charlemagne,  and  it  was  finally  established  as  a  law  of  the 
church  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  ML, «.  1085. 

AuTKORiTiES.-^MuFatori,  DisserL  d4  jejim.  cvoi.  temp.,  c.  vii.^ 
anccdot.  torn.  ii.  p.  36a;  Bingham,  Antiq.  ofjhe  Christ.  Churchy 
bk.  iv.  ch.  vi.  1 6,  ok.  xxi.  ch.  n.  \^  r-7;  Bintenn,  Denkvourdigheiien, 
vd.  V.  part  3,  pp.  133  ff.;  Augusti,  Hmmdbuch  der  dtrisUitk.  AnkOcL 
vol.  i.  p.  465^  ill.  pk  4a6b  .  ^  VO 

EMBBZZLBWBNT  (A.>Fr.  embetSement,  from  befti»  or 
besiUier,  to  destroy),  in  English  law,  a  peculiar  form  of  theft, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  crime  in  two  points>r-- 
(x)  It  is  committed  by  a  person  who  is  in  the  position  of  dexk. 
or  servant  to  the  owner  of  the  property  stolen;  and  (a)  the 
property  when  stolen  is  in  the  possession  of  such  dierk  or  servant. 
The  definition  of  embeazlement  as  a  special  fonn  of  theft  arose 
out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  legal  doctrine  that  to  con- 
stitute larceny  the  property  must  be  taken  out  of  the  possession- 
of  the  owner.  Servants  and  others  were  thus  able  to  steal  witb 
impunity  goods  entrusted  to  them  by  their  masters.  A  statute 
of  Henry  VIIL  (1529)  was  passed  to  meet  this  case;  «nd  it 
enacted  that  it  should  be  felony  in  servants  to  convert  to  their, 
own  use  oaSkets,  jewels,  money,  goods  or  chattels  delivered 
to  them  by  their  masters.  "  This  act,"  says  Sir  J.  F.  StepJben 
(General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England),  "assisted  by 
certain  subtleties  according  to  which  the  possession  of  the  servant 
was  taken  under  particular  circumstances  to  be  the  possession 
of  the  master,  so  that  the  servant  by  converting  the  goods  to  his 
own  use  took  them  out  of  his  own  possession  qua  servant  (which 
was  his  master's  possession)  and  put  them  into  his  own  possession 
qua  thief  (which  was  a  felony),  was  considered  suffident  for 
practical  purposes  for  more  than  aoo  years."  In  1799  ^  clerk 
who  had  converted  to  his  own  use  a  cheque  paid  across  the 
counter  to  him  by  a  customer  of  his  master  was  held  to  be  not 
guilty  of  felony;  and  in  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed,  which, 
meeting  the  difficulty  in  such  cases,  enacted  that  if  any  clerk 
01  servant,  or  any  person  employed  as  derk  or  servant,  should, 
by  virtue  of  such  employnient,  receive  or  take  into  his  possession 
any  money,  bonds,  biUs^  &c,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  account 
of  bis  eniployers,  and  should  fraudulently  embezzle  the  came, 
every  such  offender  should  be  deemed  to  have  stolen  the  same. 
The  same  definition  is  substantially  repeated  in  a  Consolidation 
Act  passed  in  1827.  Numberless  difficulties  of  interpretation 
arose  under  these  acts,  e.^.  as  to  the  meaning  of  'fderk  or 
servant,"  as  to  the  difference  between  theft  and  embe»dement, 
&c. 

The  law  now  in  force,  or  the  Larceny  Act  186 1,  defines  the 
offence  thus  (section  68).* — "  Whosoever,  beings  dcrk  or  servant, 
or  being  employed  for  the  purposs  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk 
or  servant,  shall  fraudulently  embeszle  any  chattel,,  money  or 
valuable  security  which  shall  be  delivered  to  or  received  or 
taken  into  possession  by  him  for  or  in  the  name  or  00  the  account 
of  his  master  or  employer,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or  employer, 
although  such  chattel,  money  or  security  was  not  rtceived  into 
the  possession  of  such  master  or  employer  otherwise  than  by 
the  actual  possession  of  his  clerk,  servant  or  otheif  person  so 
employed,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  oi  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  not  less  than  three  years," 
or  imprisonment  ^th  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than 
two  years.  To  constitute  the  offence  thus  (described  three  things, 
must  concurs— (x)  The  offender  must  be  a  deric  or  servant; 
(2)  he  must  receive  into  his  possession  some  chattd  00  behalf 
of  his  master;  and  (3)  he  must  fraudulently  embezzle  the  same.. 
A  derk  or  servant  has  been  defined  to  be  a  person  bound  dther 
by  an  express  contract  of  service  or  by  conduct  implying  such  a 
contract  to  obey  the  orders  and  submit  to  the  contrd  of  his 
msster  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  .which  it  is  his  duty  as 
such  ckrk  or  servant  to  transact.  (Stephen's  Digesl  qf  Uu 
Criminal  Law,  Art.  309.) 

.  The  Larceny  Aa  iqox*  amending  sections  7$  an^  76  of  the 
Larceny  Act  s86i,  aiao  describe^  similar  offences  00  the  part  o( 
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piinons^ not  bdngdcrks  or  servants,  to  trhkh  the  name  embenle- 
meat  is  not  uncommonly  applied.  The  act  makes  the  offence 
dl  fraudulently  misappropriating  property  entrusted  to  a  person 
by  another,  or  received  by  him  on  behalf  of  another  a  mis- 
demeanour punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years»  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years.  So  also  trustees 
fraudulently  disposing  of  trust  property,  and  directors  of  coni-> 
panies  fraudoiently  appropriating  the  company's  property  or 
keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  or  wilfully  destroyinig  books  or 
publishing  fraudulent  statements,,  are  misdemeanants  punish- 
able in  the  same  way. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  embezzlement  is  founded 
mainly  on  the  Bnglish  statute  passed  in  1799,  but  the  statutes 
<A  most  states  aie  so  framed  that  kiceny  indudes  embezzlement. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  denominated  statutoiy  larceny.  The 
punishment  varies  in  the  different  states,  otherwise  there  is  littlb 
substantive  ditference  in  the  laws  of  the  two  countries. 

Statutes  have  been  passed  in  some  states  providing  that 
one  indicted  for  larceny  may  be  convicted  of  embezzlement. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  statutes  are  valid  where  the 
constitution  of  the  state  provides  that  the  accused  must  be 
informed  oi  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him. 
(See  also  Larceny.) 

BHBUni  (Gr.  f^>ir/i«,  something  pat  in  or  inserted,  from 
llifi&KkuPt  to  throw  in),  a  word  originally  applied  in  Greek  and 
Latin  (jMMema)  to  a  raised  or  inlaid  ornament  on  vases  and  other 
vessels,  ftc,  and  also  to  mosaic  or  tessellated  work.  If  is  in 
Fngiiwh  confined  to  a  symbolical  representation  of  some  object, 
partlculariy  when  used  as  a  badge  or  heraldic  device. 

BHBLBMBNTB  (from  O.  Fr.  emblatence  ie  bUdf  ije,  com 
sprung  up  above  ground),  a  term  apidied  in  English  law  to  the 
com  and  other  crops  cf  the  earth  which  are  produced  annually, 
not  spontaneously,  but  by  labour  and  industry.  Emblements 
belong  therefore  to  the  class  olfrnctus  industriaUs,  or  **  industrial 
growing  crops  "  (Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893,  \  62).  They  include 
not  only  com  and  grain  of  all  kinds,  but  everything  of  an  artificial 
and  annual  profit  that  is  produ^  by  labour  and  manuring, 
€.t'  hemp,  &x,  hops,  potatoes,  artificial  grasses,  like  clover, 
but  not  fruit  growing  on  trees,  which  come  under  the  general 
rule  qmapad  ptantalur  sch,  solo  cedit.  Emblements  are  included 
within  the  definition  of  goods  in  s.  62  of  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act 
1893.  Where  an  estate  of  uncertain  duration  terminates  un- 
expectedly by  the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  some  other  event  due 
to  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  law  gives  to  the  personal  representative 
the  profits  of  crops  of  this  nature  as  compensation  for  the  tilling, 
manuring  and  sowing  of  the  land.  If  the  estate,  although  of 
uncertain  duration,  is  determined  by  the  tenant's  own  acts, 
the  right  to  emblements  does  not  arise.  The  right  to  emble- 
ments has  beoome  of  no  importance  in  England  since  1851, 
when  it  was  provided  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  1651  (s.  x) 
that  any  tenant  at  rack-rent,  whose  lease  was  determined  by 
the  death  or  cesser  of  the  estate,  of  a  landlord  entitled  only  for 
his  life,  or  for  any  other  uncertain  interest,  shall,  instead  Of 
emblements,  be  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  until  the  expiration 
of  the  current  year  of  his  tenancy.  The  right  to  emblements  still 
exists,  however,  in  favour  of  (0)  a  tenant  not  within  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  2851,  wlM»e  estate  deteitaincs  by  an  event 
tvhfch  could  not  be  foreseen,  {b)  the  executor,  as  against  the  heir 
of  the  owiier  in  fee  of  land  in  his  own  occupation,  (e)  an  execution 
creditor  under  a  writ  directing  seizure  of  goods  and  chattels. 
A  person  entitled  to  emblements  may  enter  upon  the  lands  after 
the  determination  of  the  tenancy  for  the  purpote  of  cutting 
and  carrying  away  the  crops.  Emblements  are  liable  to  distress 
by  the  landlord  for  arrean  of  rent,  or  rent  during  the  period  of 
holding  on  under  the  act  of  X85X  (the  Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737; 
see  BuUen  on  Distress^  4th  ed.,  1893). 

The  term  "  emblements  "  is  unknown  In  Seols  lew,  but  the 
heir  or  representative  of  a  life-tent  tenant,  a  Uferenter  of  landSi 
has  an  analogous  right  to  reap  the  crop  (on  paying  a  proportion 
of  the  rent)  and  a  right  to  recompense-for  labour  in  tilling  the 
ground.   Tile  Landloni  and  Tenant  Act  1851  <«;  x)  wsa  bk  force 


in  inUued  till  x86o,  whea  it  was  replaced  by  the  tftnd  Act  iMo^ 
which  gave  to  the  tenant  an  almost  identical  right  to  emblements 

(s.  34). 

In  the  Uniied  States  the  English  common  law  of  emblements  lus 
been  generally  preserved.  In  North  Csrallna  there  hat  beea 
legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
1851.  In  some  states  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  compeantion 
also  from  the  person  succeeding  to  the  poifion. 

Under  the  French  Code  Civil,  the  otttfoin|^  tenant  is  cntided  to 
convenient  housing  for  the  consumption  of  us  fodder  and  for  the 
harvests  remaining  to  be  got  in  (art.  1777).  The  same  rule  is  in 
force  in  Befgium  (Code  Civu,  art.  X777) ;  and  in  Holland  (Civil  Code, 
art.  1635)  and  Spain  (art.  1578).  Similar  r^hts  are  secunsd  to  the 
tenant  under  the  German  Civil  Code  (arts  592  et  aeq.).  French 
law  is  in  force  in  Mauritius.  The  cx>mmon  law  of  England  and  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  1851  (la  &  15  Vict.,  c  25,  ■.  x)  are  in 
force  in  many  of  the  British  colonics  acquired  by  settlement  la 
other  orfonies  they  have  been  recoeniad  by  statute  («.f.  Victoria, 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  1890,  No.  1 106,  as.  45-48:  Taanania, 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  X874,  38  Vict.  No.  z?). 

Authorities. — English  Law;  Fawcctt  on  the  ta»  of  Landhrd 
and  Tenant  (3rd  ed.,  London,  X905);  Fo4,  Landlord  amd  TematU 
(4th  ed.,  London,  1907).  Soots  Law:  BelPs  PrituitUs  (lOth  ed., 
Edinbuigh,  1809).  Insh  Law:  Nolandand  Kuita,  Statuier  rwhUug 
to  ike  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland  (loth  ed.),  by  Kelly 
(Dublin,  1898).  Anterican  Law:  Stimson,  American  Statute  Law 
(Boston,  1886);  Bouvier,  £010  Dictionary,  ed.  by  Rawle  (Boston 
and  London,  1897);  Ruling  Cases  (London  and  Boston,  1804-1901), 
tit.  "  EmblemenU  "  (American  Notes).  (A.  W.  K.) 

BIIB068I1IO,  the  art  of  producing  raised  portions  or  patterns 
on  the  surface  of  metal,  leather,  textile  fabrics,  cardboard,  paper 
and  similar  substances.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  is  applicable 
only  to  raised  impressions  produced  by  means  of  engraved  dies 
or  plates  brought  forcibly  to  beat  on  the  material  to  be  embossed, 
by  various  means,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
acted  on.  Thus  raised  patterns  produced  by  tarvmg,  duseUing, 
casting  and  cha^g  or  hammering  are  excluded  from  the  range 
of  embossed  work.  Embossing  supplies  a  convenient  and  ex- 
peditious medium  for  producing  degant  ornamental  effects  in 
many  distinct  industries ;  and  especially  in  its  relations  to  paper 
and  cardboard  its  applications  are  varied  and  important.  Crests, 
monograms,  addresses,  &c.,  are  embossed  oh  paper  and  envelopes 
from  dies  set  in  smaH  handscrew  presses,  4  force  or  coimter-^e 
being  prepared  in  leather  faced  with  a  coating  of  gutta^perdia. 
The  dies  to  be  used  for  pkin  embossmg  are  generally  cut  deeper 
than  those  intended  to  be  used  with  colours.  Colour  embossing 
is  done  in  two  ways— the  first  and  ordinary  khid  that  in  which  the 
ink  is  applied  to  the  raised  portion  of  the  design.  The  cdour 
in  this  case  is  spread  on  the  die  with  a  brixsh  and  the  whole 
surface  is  carefully  cleaned,  leaving  only  ink  in  the  depressed 
parts  of  the  engraving.  In  the  second  variety— called  cameo 
embossing — the  colour  is  at^plied  to  the  flat  parts  of  the  design 
by  means  of  a  small  printing  roU^,  and  the  letters  or  design  in 
rdief  is  left  uncolourcd.  In  embossing  large  ornamental  designs, 
engraved  plates  or  electrotypes  therefrom  are  ehiployed,  the 
force  or  counterpart  being  composed  of  mill-board  faced  with 
gutta-percha.  In  workiz^  these,  powerful  screw-presses,  in 
principle  like  coining  or  medal-striking  presses,  are  employed. 
EmboAsing  is  also  most  extensively  practised  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  the  art  of  bookbinding.  The  blocked  ornaments  on 
cloth  covers  for  books,  and  the  blocking  or  imitation  tooling  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  leather  work,  are  effected  by  means  of 
powerful  embossing  or  arming  presses.  (See  Book-binding.) 
For  impressing  embossed  patterns  on  wall-papers,  textiles  of 
various  kinds,  and  felt,  cylinders  of  copper,  engraved  with  the 
patterns  to  be  raised,  are  employed,  and  these  are  mounted  in 
calender  frames,  in  which  they  press  against  rollers  having 
a  yielding  surface,  or  so  constructed  that  depressions  in  the 
engraved  cylinders  fit  into  corresponding  elevations  in  those 
against  which  they  press.  The  operations  of  embossing  and 
colour  printing  are  also  sometimes  effected  together  in  a  modifies* 
tion  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  printing  Machine  used  in  calico- 
printing,  in  which  it  !s  only  necessary  to  Introduce  suitably 
engraved  cylinders.  For  many  purposes  the  embossing  rolleii 
^u$t  be  maintained  at  a  high  temperature  while  in  operation; 
and  they  ixt  heated  either  by  steam,  by  gas  Jets,  or  by  the 
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iMrednctlon  at  nd-kot.inDt'  wHtiin  them.    The  stamptd  or 
iLnick  ornanKntsinihectditlal,  used  cspcciillj  iiicODneninisilta 
ibebtmuid  Brilannia-Dnil  Incks,  m  obuinol  bjr  i  pnKcn 
of  cmbosiiDs— haid  ilcd  dies  with  lata^  or  counluporti  ol  lod 
metal  being  lucd  Id  Ibe[r  produclion.    A  kind  ol  cnbiisHd 
ontanicnl  u  fumni  on  Iht  surface  ol  salt  wood  bjr  6nl  compres- 
ing  aod   ctuuequcDlly'  liaklDK   tbc 
paiU  Lnlendtd  to  be  embisni,  then 
planing  Ihe  vbols  nirface  level,  liter 
wbicli,  iihcn  lit  wood  a  placed  ia 
water,  (he  pRvioudy  depreued  por- 
tion iwclb  up  and  iliei  to  iu  original 
level    Tbus   ID    cinbosaBl   piliera 
it  piDduod  vbich  amy   be   lubaa- 
quenlly  Bhaipeocd  and  finished  bf 
tbc  oidinaiy  pmceu  o(  carvlDi  <uc 
CaiUHG  arid  Rzpotwsf). 
BUUCBRT   ([mm  the  O.   Ft. 

eicitcs  n  instigates,  literally  one  who 
sets  on  file,  from  tmbraur,  to  kiddle 
a  fire;  "embiace,"  ij.  to  hold  or 
clasp  in  tlie  aims,  is  bom  O.  Fi.  ni- 
brattr,  Lat.  iiiasvitraaJtiii,iiai),bs 
law,  the  attempting  to  inl^uence  a 
juryman  corruptly  1o  give  bis  verdiC 


Ini^ibod  Is  UHd,  Ibe  patterns  befng  wrouglit '  upon  the  warp 
threads  of  (he  ground,  insLi^ad  of  upon  the  finLshtd  wrb  or  waveit 
mawtial.  Such  a  protws,  gpnually  supplemented,  as  in  this 
case,  by  a  lew  slilcbes  of  Goe  aeedle«nrk,  was  still  in  common 
DSC  at  a  far  later  time.  The  largest  of  the  three  fragmenli 
at  Cairo  bears,  in  addition  1.0  rovn  of  lotus  flowers  and  papyrui 


the  like.    It 


i   by  SI 


:  other  in 


t  both  1 


of  a  lint 


itBiy  i.c» 
.    Thepenon 


punishable   by  .. 

coent.  AsasUtutoryoScnccitdalei 
backloijio.  The  oRence  is  complete,  Ftc 
whether  any  verdict  has  been  givea  and  iv 
«not,  and  whether  the  verdict  is  in  C- '» 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  evidence  or  other 
making  tlie  attempt,  and  any  iurymanwbo  CO 
punishable.  The  false  verifict  of  a  iuiy,  whether  occasioned 
by  embracery  oi  otherwise,  wis  {onauly  considered  criminal, 
arHi  jurors  were  severely  punished,  being  proceeded  against 
by  writ  of  attaint  <;.!.).  The  Juries  Act  of  iSiJ,  in  abolishing 
writs  of  attaint,  mide  a  speoal  eiemptieu  as  regard]  jurors 
guilty  of  embracery  (|  Ci).  Froseculion  for  the  oSence  has  been 
to  eitRmely  rare  that  when  a  case  occurred  in  1E91  {R.v,  Bdar, 
111,  Cent.  Crim.  Cl.  Sesa.  Pap.  374)  it  Kas  stated  thai  no  pie- 
cedent  ould  be  found  lor  the  indictmenL  The  dcfendapt  was 
fined  £)oe,  afterwards  reduced  to  £100. 

BMBBASURB,  In  architecture,  the  opening  in  a  baiilenKnt 
between  the  (wo  raised  soUd  portions  or  meilons,  sonulimes 
called  a  cttntUe  (ace  BattLeuShi,  CBiNEU.E)i  also  ibe  splay 
of  1  window. 

BKBROIDBBT  (M.E.  mirndaii,  from  O.  Fr.  entrAtir, 
Mod.  Fi.  lr«l<r),  (he  omimenlaliDn  of  leitile  fabrics  and  other 
DiitrrEals  with  needlework.  The  beginntngs  of  the  art  of  em- 
broidery probably  date  back  lo  a  very  prinHtive  stage  in  the 
y  of  all  peoples,  since  plain  si'    '  ' 


I  dI  mankind,  a 


cwork  of  sd 


art  of  stitching. 


inhabitants  * 


linlcd 


.b  those  pcriodaof  which  ei- 
ampics  survive,  we  musi  pass  over  a  wide  gap  and  begin  with  the 
incienlty-dviliied  land  of  Eg)'pt .  The  sandy  sdH  and  dry  climate 
of  thai  country  have  led  to  the  preseEvstlon  of  woven  ituBs  and 
embroideries  of  unique  historic  interest.  The  principal,  and  by 
far  iIb  esiUeat,  known  pieces  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
mbjecl.  found  in  igas  In  the  tomb  of  Telhmoss  (Thoniin6sis, 
or  Tbwhnes)  IV.  at  Thebes,  an  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
There  an  Ihiee  fiagatenl*.  enluvty  of  lioea,  inwrougfat  with 
patieinslnbtue,  red,  green  and  black  (fii.a).    A  kindof  ■ipcMQ' 


inflorescences,  a  a 
{Amenhoiepl  11.  ( 
with  the  name  olT 


:be  conlainlDg  the  name  of  Amenophlt 
(h  century  B.C.);  another  Is  Inwrought 
osis  III.  (c.  i6lb  ceiitary  B.C.).' 

NO  odirr  emcromered  stufis  which  can  be  assigned  to  so  early 
a  date  have  hitherto  come  to  light  in  the  Nile  valley  fnor  indeed 
elsewhere),  and  the  student  who  wUhes  to  gain  a  fuLer  knowledge 
of  (he  leitile  patterns  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  be  rtfeired 
to  the  watl-paiothigs  and  sculptured  reliefs  which  have  been 
preserved  in  considerable  numbers. 

From  the  ancient  dviliiatlons  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  no  frag- 
to  us.  The  fine  series  of  wall-reliefs  fiom  Nineveh  in  the  British 
Museum  give  some  idea  of  the  geometrical  and  Eoral  patterns 
and  diipen  which  adorned  the  robes  of  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Dariua  I.  (jji- 
485  B.C.)  at  Susa  in  iSSs  has  thrown  some  light  upon  the  tenile 
art  of  the  ancient  PersiaHL  They  evidently  owed  mncb  to  the 
nations  whom  they  had  supplanted.  The  famous  lelief  from  (his 
palace  fnow  in  the  Louvre)  represen[s  a  procession  of  archers, 
wearing  long  robn  covered  with  small  diaper  patterns,  perhaps 


it  the  words  used  in  the  book  of  Eiodua 
in  describing  Ibe  robes  of  Aaron  (ch.  nviii.)  and  the  hangings 
and  ornaments  of  tbc  Tabernacle  (ch.  iivi.)  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  "  hroldertd  work  "  of  the  prophecy  of  Ekekiel 
;ch.avti.)atalaleriiaieisBlsaof  Docenainmeaninc.  lts«ms 
likely  thai  much  of  this  ancient  wotk  was  of  the  Upestry  cliat, 
such  as  we  have  found  in  the  early  fragments  from  Tbebes, 

The  methods  of  the  ancient  Creek  embroiderer,  or  "varle- 
gator"  (rounXr^)  to  whom  woven  gaimenU  were  submitted 

'firtH.  Carter  and  P.  E.  Newberry,  CiK.|fc.^B»(.*D*tri. 

Mufc  iu  Cai,4  (1904),  pl.  1.  and  ixviii.     " " -* 

l^gypliati  medleworfc.  the  luneMl  tent  ^  Qi 


mKbebiX 


»  dJKOvered  at  Deir  el  Bahri  some  yean  ago.  Ic  ia 
I  moaicaf  tcariieTWDrfc— oiKa  nfnzdw  hide  ol  aevctal 
md  losetber  (Ke  Villiera  Staart,  rfa  ftnuniJ  Trtl  ^«» 
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an  only  be  coiiKturad  TIic  tiplai  or  wovu 
y  £flh  ytar  to  tovci  or  shade  the  iiitue  ol 
Alhcu  in  the  Panbcnon  u  Athcu,  *ad  earned  al  ihe  Pan 
atbenuc  festival,'  wu  onUDiented  with  the  bailies  of  the  gai' 
■od  giants.  Tbe  lue  Dc  J.  H.  Hiddlrton  thought  thil  vcij 
possibly  moil  of  the  elabocate  HOik  upOD  thcM  prflei  was  doDi 
by  the  needle.  That  liue  embroidery,  in  the  mi>deni  tense— 
the  decoration  by  means  of  the  needle  of  n  finished  woven 
material — wai  practised  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  has  been 
demonitrated  by  tbe  Ending  of  some  textile  fngnienls  in  grave: 


ol  d 


One  of  them,  of  puipte  woollen  material,  fioi 

to  the  4th  century  B.C.,  a  embraideicd  in 

coIduis  with  a  man  oa  hottcbick,  boneysuc 

leodrils.     Anolhei  wodlen  piece,  attributed  to  the  following 

century,  has  a  Mem  and  urow-hcad  leavei  worked  in  told 

In  tuminf  to  ancient  Rome,  it  Is  well  first  briefly  to  notice 
Pliny^  Kcounl  of  the  craft  (ffoi.  Bill,  viii.),  as  recording  the 
It  in  Rome  at  hh  time  (ist  ciniuiy  ajj.).     Alter 


lelati 


,t  Hon 


d  garmi 


Hilfi),  he  states  that  the  Pbrygiini  Bnt  used 
embroidered  lobcs,  which  were  Ihenre  called  Thrygionian 
IPhiyiioniac),  and  thit  Attalic  garments  were  named  from 
Allalus  II.,  king  nt  Pergamum  (iS9-ijS  B.C.),  the  inventor  ol 
(he  art  of  embmideitng  in  (otd.    He  f  unhcr  relates  that  Babylon 

lion  ol  which  that  dly  «u  {amous.  By  the  Romans  the  art 
was  designated  as  "  painting  with  the  needle  "  (am  tintac), 
a  term  used  by  Vir^  in  qMakint;  of  the  decotatkin  of  robes,  by 
Ovid  (wbo  describes  it  as  an  ait  Uugbt  by  Uhietva),  uid  by 
Roman  writers  generally  when  refeiring  to  embroidery.*  It  is 
to  be  legteited  that  no  eiainples  have  been  diKOvered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  CB|Mta1.  For  embroidecies  made 
under  Roman  influence  we  must  again  look  to  Egypt.  They 
formed  the  decoration  of  garments' and  muinmy-wrappingi 
from  the  cemeteries  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  irhlch  have 
been  to  eiten^vely  rifled  of  lale  yean.  Those  of  Roman  type 
due  approiimalely  from  the  first  five  cenluriti  of  the  ChriUian 
eta.  The  earUcst  represent  human  figures,  animals,  birds, 
geometiicsl  and  interlacing  ornaments,  vases,  fruit,  flowers  and 
foliage  (especially  the  vine).  They  are  generally  done  in  purple 
wool  ajxd  undyed  linen  thread  by  the  tapestry  pr'Kcss  employed 
In  Egypt  al  least  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  as  we  have  seen; 
nwsl  ol  the  patterns  have  had  the  lines  more  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  ordinary  method  of  needlework.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  period  a  greater  choice  ol  colours  is  Men,  and  Christjaa 
tymholi  appear.  At  this  time  eiamples  woikcd  eniitely  upon 
tbe  finished  web  are  found  (Eg,  )}.  The  tiantiiion  is  easy 
from  such  work  to  tbe  veritable  "  needle. paiDtiogs,"  represciitini 
icenei  from  the  gospels,  produced  in  Egypt  shortly  after  (fig.  3). 
Such  embroideries  are  evidently  akin  to  those  mentioned  by 
Bishop  Aiterius  0:10'4>o}i  who  describes  the  garments  worn  by 
eSeoiiiuie  Christians  as  painted  like  the  walls  of  their  houses.' 
From  the  lime  of  Justinian  {517-565)  onwards 


minaled  by  that  of  the  Byianiine  empire.  To  trace  the  pro- 
frets  of  the  highly  canventionaliied  Byiantine  style,  becoming 
more  rigid  and  stereotyped  as  time  passes,  belongs  to  the  general 
history  of  ait,  and  such  a  task  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
Perhaps  the  moil  remarkable  eaample  of  all  which  have  survived 

<  The  proccakHi  at  this  feilira]  it  repmgnted  upoa  Iha  f rlBo  of 

■Sec  Crmpu  ttniit  it  Jd  Camm.  Imp,  Ardi.,  1878-1879  (St 
PetCTihuTj).  pi.  iii.  and  v. 

■  Far  an  account  of.  the  MndiiioRS  under  wbsh  Greek  and  Roman 
rmtiinideren  worked,  mr  Alia  S.  Cote,  "  Some  Aipicu  of  Ancieni 
and  Uadern  Embrcideiy,"  y«naJ  if  lit  SBdMj  if  AiU,  toL  liiL, 


to  illiBtnte  the  wotk  ol  the  BynntiM  tmbnldiRn  iatbt 
blue  silk  robe  known  as  the  dalmatif  ol  Charlemagne  or  of 
l.eoIII.,in  thcaacristy  of  St  Peter'iat  Rome  (£g.  4).    According 


Fio.  2. — Embniderad  Tsnel  fioia  a  llnciijanncnt,  with  a  fewillHl 
Akhmim.  Upper  Egypc    £gyp1o-R™aii  work  ^  the  4tfa  tt  ^th 

to  the  present  conaensua  of  opinion  ft  belongs  10  a  lata  time 
than  either  of  thoae  dignitaries,  dating  most  probably  from 
the  ifth  century.*  la  front  is  represented  Christ  entbroDOd 
as  Judge  ol  tbe  world,  a  youthful  but  majestic  figure;  on  tbe 
back  is  the  Transliguration.  These,  as  veil  at  the  minor  sub- 
jects, arc  eiplalned  by  Creek  Inscriptions.  The  wide  influence 
of  Byiantine  art  giadutlly  died  out  after  tbe  Latin  lack  of 


the  style  lingered, 
'  at  Mount  Aihol. 
I  the  capital  of  the 


Fic.  ].— Embroidered  panel  from  a  linen  i 
tentalion  dL  the  Annunciation  and  the  Sal 
cam^twy  ia  Egypt.  Coptic  work  of  -the  6th 
ConaXantinople  in  the  year  ijo^f  althoug 
and  lingers  nOl,  in  certain  localities,  notab 

Palermo  fn  Sicily  succeeded  Gyianthim 

*  Writers  have  aadgned  dilTemt  dates  to  thii  vest  meni : 
Udy  Alfoid,  Xnttnont  d>  Art  (eidiec  ihaa  the  13th  nntuiy); 
P.  Bock.  Dit  Kltiatiitn  (isth  ceiniry):  S.  BoiBerAe.  Vbtr  dit 
KtiiB-Dtimmtiim  <■  dw  St  Ptltrikirtln  B  JisiB  (lllh  or  finl 
half  of  IJth  century);  A.  S.  Cole,  Canlar  Ltth$ra  al  5inil>  1/ 
Aril,  ipoj  (pDuibly  at  9lh  cenlury] ;  Lord  Lindny,  OuuHajt  Art 
(11th  or  early  ijth  ceimiry);  A.  Venturi.  SInria  Jrif  art.  (loih  or 
nth  ceniuryl;  T.  Bcaun.  liiiirg,  Cnmtdmai,  p.  jojand  noti  (Iota 
141b  or  «viy  islh  cealsiy;. 


IMBROIDERY 
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■lU  Id  Europe,  ■llboDth  Iti  uundaiKy  wu  61  brief  dunllon. 
UHtcr  the  Konmn  kincs  of  SicDy  tbc  Ityle  wu  (trongly  orkntil, 
oiDHquait  upon  tbc  cuticr  occDpMioa  of  the  iiUnd  by  the 
Saiueni,  ind  upen  tlie  cnployncDt  ol  Sarucnic  cnlumn 
by  Ibe  Nomina.  The  oogBifiMnl  red  lak  rauitle  i(  Vienm, 
embroidered  in  gold  tbtod  vUti  i  date-palm  ud  Im  Uo» 
springmg  upon  caroeb,  *ad  cnricbed  with  pnrli  ud  cnimel 
pbquo.  bein  rouird  Ibe  edge  u  Anbic  inicriplion,  recordtng 
thil  it  wu  nuide  in  the  royal  futsry  ol  Ibe  ajatil  of  Sidly 
(PilenDo)  in  the  yeM  S'*  (-i-D-  "34)-  At  that  time  Soger, 
tbc  first  Nornwo  king,  wai  on  the  throne.  Another  of  the 
impena]  coronstioa-rob« — a  hoea  alb  with  gold  embroidery 
B  abo  at  Vienna.^  An  ioicrtptioD  in  Latin  and  Arabic  ilatca 
■hat  it  wai  made  in  tbe  year  itSi,  under  the  leigo  of  WDiam 
IL  CNorauo  kins  ol  Sidly,  11(6-1189). 

From  aboiil  that  time  diMinct  national  tlyt«  began  to  develop 
in  ijiffetent  plscei  In  tracing  tbe  ptDgras  of  the  erabroiderer'i 
art  duriss  t)it  middle  ages  *e  miut  Riy  mainly  upon  tbe  many 


Rome.    ByuDtiDC  work,  probably  oC  the  iilh  century, 
tnc  eamplea  of  ecdotastical  work  which  have  been  pmervtd. 
Tbe  cottumn  of  men  and  women,  u  well  as  curtaiu  and  hangings 
and  such  ankles  oi  domestic  use.  were  ollen  richly  adorned  with 
tmbiDidery.    These  have  nioslly  perished;  while  tbe  careful 
pmervilion  and  companlinly  iofieqvuit  nte  of  the  vestments 
and  other  objects  devoted  to  tbe  service  of  the  chnrcb  have 
given  us  tangible  evidence  ol  the  attaiDmenta  o(  the  medieval 
eobisiderer.    Much  of  Ibis  work  wai  produced  in  convents, 
but  ok]  docomenti  show  tbil  in  HHniasterici  also  were  to  be 
lound  men  known  lor  their  skill  in  uDedlewo^    Other  names, 
both  d(  mCD  >ad  women,  are  recorded,  showing  that  Ibe 
WIS  by  no  means  eidiuivdy  confined  10  monaaic  foundat 
cuds  of  (mbroiderer)  eioleil  Itr  bad  In  medieval  timet. 

In  Eoglaad  tbe  crait  bus  bt«n  a  favoutitt  employmetit  for 
nany  centiaiea,  and  perMni  oi  all  nnki  have  occupied 
^i*re  hours  at  itetdlework.  Some  embroidtred  Iragn 
lound  in  1816-1S11  in  the  lomb  of  Si  Cuthbert  at  Durham 
bow  k^  in  the  caLhedral  bbrary,  were  worked,  chiefly  it 
Umad,  by  order  of  jElfflcda,  queen  of  Edward  the  Elde 
FndeataUi  bishop'  of  Winchester,  early  in  ibe  lolh  cer 
>  BMh  an  iUiaraud  in  F.  Bcxl    ~     ~' 


In  tba  liter  put  of  tbe  fSDowIliE  centtnr  tbe  "  Baytui  tapestry  * 
wa9  produced—*  work  of  unique  importance  (Plate  I.  fig.  7). 
It  Is  k  buvd  ol  linen,  mora  than  13a  It.  kmg,  embriHdered  in 
with  Iheitoty  of  tbe  Normaa  conquest  of  England. 
(See  Bavidi  Tmisit».) 

Some  (mgmenls  ol  metallic  erabroidny  on  silk,  of  the  nth 
and  ijlh  centuries,  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Worceslct 
ithedrs!.  They  were  letnoved  from  the  coffins  ol  two  Kshops, 
'itUam  de  Blols  (1118-1136)  and  Walter  de  Cantelupe  (iijfr- 
166).  A  fragment  of  gold  embr^dcry  from  Ibe  tomb  of  the 
tier  bishc^  is  piCKTved  in  tbe  Victoria  and  Albetl  Museum  it 
Soulb  Kensington,  and  others  are  in  the  British  Museum.  la 
he  I3lh  century  English  embroidery  was  famous  throughout 
'extern  Europe,  and  many  embroidered  objects  are  described 
1  inventofiei  o(  that  lime  as  being  ie  open  angfiiana.  Doring 
bat  ceotury,  and  the  early  part  of  tbe  next,  Englisb  worii:  waa 
t  111  best.  Tbe  most  famous  example  ii  Ibe  "  Syon  cope  "  at 
Soulb  Kcniington,  belonging  to  tbe  latlcr  half  of  tbe  13th 
centnry  (see  Con,  Plate  1.  hg.  i).  It  represents  Ibe  coiooal ion 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Crudfiiion,  tbe  archangel  Micbael  traaifiiing 
the  dragon,  tbe  death  and  burial  of  Ibe  Virgin,  our  Lord  meeting 
Mary  Magdulene  in  Ibe  garden,  tbe  Apoatlcs  and  the  hierarchies 
of  angels.  The  broad  oipbtey  is  embroidered  wiih  a  scries  of 
heraldic  shields  (Plate  II.  fig.  g).  Olher  embroideries  of  tbe 
period  ire  al  Steeple  AslOD,  Chesterfield  [CoL  Butler-Bowden], 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  Biitiib  museums,  Rome  (St  Jobn 
Latenn),  Bologna,  Pienia,  Anagnl,  Ascoli,  St  Bettnnd  de 
Cominingea,  Lyana  museum,  Madrid  (aicbaeolo^ca]  museum], 
Toledo  and  Vkb. 

During  the  course  of  the  rttb  and  i5tb  centuries  embroideries 
produced  in  England  were  not  equal  to  tbe  earlier  work.  To- 
wards the  end  ol  the  latter  century,  and  until  the  dissolution 
ol  the  monisletie*  in  the  Bmt,  much  ecdesiistical  embroidery 
ol  efi^cctive  design  wil  done,  and  many  eiamplei  are  sliL  lo  be 
seen  in  churches  throughout  the  country.  In  the  Tudor  period 
the  costumes  of  the  neallhy  were  often  richly  adorned  wilb 
needlework.  Theportraii5ofKingHcnryVlII.,QueeoEliiabelb 
and  tbrir  couttieis  show  how  msgniliceni  wu  the  embroidery 
used  for  BUcb  purposes.  Many  uamplea,  especially  oi  the  latter 
reign,  worked  with  very  effective  and  beautiful  Bora]  patterns, 
have  come  down  to  ihat  times.  A  lund  ol  embroidery  known 
I  black  silk  on  linen,  was  popular  during 
embnudered  tor  Queen  EUzabelh,  with 
devices  copied  from  contemponry  woodcuts,  \3  an  eicellent 
eiimple  ol  Ibis  work.  It  now  belongs  lo  the  Viscount  Filtilind, 
Another  class  ol  work,  popular  It  the  same  time,  was  closely 
worked  in  wools  and  silks  on  ojien-mesh  material  like  canvas, 
which  waa  entirdy  covered  by  the  embroidery,  ngom  in  rick 
costume  were  often  blroduced  (Plate  I.  fig.  6).  This  metbod 
was  much  practised  in  France,  and  the  term  applied  10  it  in  that 
country,"  an  petit  point,"  has  become  generally  used.  Through- 
onl  Ihe  17th  and  iSlh  centuries  embnudery  in  England,  though 
vomelimes  lacking  in  good  taste,  maintained  generally  a  high 
standard,  and  that  done  to-diy,  based  on  the  study  of  old 
examples,  need  not  fear  comparison  with  my  modetri  work. 
During  these  three  centuries  bold  flonl  patterns  for  hangings, 
curtains  and  coverlets  have  been  usual  (Plate  III.  tg.  13),  but 
smaller  works,  such  as  samplers,  covers  of  work-boiei,  and 
pictorial  ind  landscape  subjects  (fig.  5),  have  been  produced 
in  large  numbers.  In  the  iSth  century  gentlemen's  coats  and 
waistcoats  and  ladies'  dresses  were  eitenslvely  emhrcudtred. 

In  France,  embroidery,  like  alt  the  arts  praclised  by  that 
nation,  has  been  characleriicd  by  much  grace  and  beauty,  and 
many  good  specimens  belonging  to  dillerent  periods  are  known. 
The  vestments  associated  with  the  name  of  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury at  Sens  may  be  either  of  French  or  English  work  [nth 
century).  To  the  later  part  of  the  following  (enlury  belongs  » 
band  of  embroidery,  representing  tbe  coronation  ol  the  Virgin, 
Ihi  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Ihe  prescnlattDn  in  the  Temple,  and 
other  subjects  beneath  Gothic  arches,  preserved  in  the  HAtd- 
Dieu  at  Chlleau  Tfaietry.  Tfae  Diitre  ol  Jean  de  Marrgny, 
■rtkbltkq)  of  Rotiea  (iM7-'35'}i  "  'be  tausenn  at  Evttui, 


"  black  w. 


EMBROIDERY 


nsbroidcred  witiifiguR£«l  St  FeterudSt  E3oy,  nuybeieguded 
w  reprcxDtative  ol  i4lli«ntury  ootk.'  An  iltat-fronUl  with 
lie  Annuadiilion  embmiiJcnMl  in  tilks  and  gold  uid  lUvei  upon 
1  blue  lilk  damulc  greuBd,  now  in  ihe  muKum  u  Lillc, » i.  vecy 
beautiiul  eiamplE  of  Fruca-ncnish  an  io  the  SKoad  ball  ol 
'  ijth  ccstncy.  It  wu  orifisally  in  Uie  church  at  NoyeUo- 
-Scdjn.  Ad  embroidery  more  cbnacleriaticaliy  French,  and 
bcloDgiiig  to  (be  lunc  century,  is  in  the  museuni  it  Cbadrei. 
It  ii  a  triptydi.  havini  in  tbe  middle  a  pitli,  on  the  Mt  wing  St 
John  Ihc  Evangtlitt,  and  on  tbe  righi  St  Catberiu  of  Aleiandiia. 
Each  ksf  hai  a  omopy  of  aicbiiecture  represented  in  penpeclive. 
In  the  i6th  century  aji  efltclive  ttyle  of  embroidery  wax  pratlised 
in  Francci  the  paliem  ia  generaliy  a  graceiul  combinatiDn  of 
floral  and  acroU  lanns,  cut  out  of  velvet,  laiin  oi  lilk,  and 
apiriied  to  a  thick  wooHcn  doth.  Later  work,  chieSy  of  •  flonl 
cbinclei,  has  sened  for  tbe  decoration  of  antuinei,  Hcloluticnl 
vtstmcnti,  cuitain)  and  hant^iigi,  and  Ihe  leata  and  badu  of 

Under  the  rule  of  the  dukcj  ol  Burgundy  la  tbe  ijlh  anlury 
an  ia  the  lOMbeia  pcovinca  ol  Ibo  McIbtilaDds  pmpeied 


greatly,  and  able  arliiu  were  found  10  nmC  the  wiihei  of  iboK 
munlicent  lulen.  Tbe  local  icbwit  of  painting,  which  flourished 
under  tbeii  patronage,  appear  to  hai 


Glial 


nlrly  ai  poi$ibI>  the  painted 
itbemodel.  TIk beadi are individualited, 
and  the  fddi  of  Ibe  drapetiei  arc  laborioutly  worked  out  in 
dela3.  Tbe  masnry  of  building!,  Ibe  veinings  of  maiblc,tod 
the  architeclural  eniicbmenti  are  often  rcpmemed  with  careful 
fidelity,  and  landscape  backgrounds  are  shown  in  every  detail. 
'    '~  ''^  :  at  the  tapesliia  of  lbs  Netherlands— the  Aneat 


which  the  » 
of  art  and  donon 
secured  Ibe  acrvici 
are  many  eiamplf 
known  as  the  arnti 


ninent  painters  for  tbe 
ifarmmnfO.nowin 


a  be  made. 


md  Bguresof  lainti  and  angels.  The  iliB disposal 
x  figuTii,  withm  flaiicDed  beiagona  ananged  la 
leasing,  but  the  needlework  i<  noit  remarkable 
irefulness.  TJiey  are  <A  ijlii-c«luiy  work.  A 
to  Ihe  BocoBd  batf  of  Uut  ccotuiy  ww  given. I0 


Ihe  cathedral  of  Tounay  by  GdI11«d*u  BDalie,  abbot  of  St 

Benin  at  St  Omer,  and  bishop  of  Toumay  (d.  147JI.  It  is  now 
in  Ihe  museum  there.  Upon  the  oiphiey*  and  hood  are  iepre> 
icnied  the  seven  Works  ol  Mei^.  Tbe  body  of  the  cope,  of 
pl^n  red.  velvet,  is  powdered  with  stags'  biiib  and  muilcU 
(the  heraldic  bearings  of  Ibe  bishop]  fbet ween  tbe  antlers  of  tbe 
stags  is  worked  in  escb  caae  the  iniiial  Ictier  of  tbe  bishop's  uma, 
and  the  moise  is  embroidered  wiEh  N%  arms.  Some  panels  of 
embroidery,  once  decorating  an  altar  in  the  abbey  of  Grimbelgai. 
and  DOW  at  Brussels,  illustrate  the  "best  class  of  Fiemiib  Bcadla- 
woik  in  Ihe  i6tb  centiuy.  The  scenes  ire  taken  from  tbe  Gnpel; 
tbemarriageat  Cans,  Christ  in  the  house  of  Ihe  PhariKCiCluial 
in  Ibe  bouse  of  Zacchaeus,  the  Last  Supper,  and  tbe  nippet  U 
Emmans.  In  the  museum  al  Bern  there  an  some  unbroldeiie* 
of  great  historic  and  artistic  interest,  found  in  the  lent  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  gf  Burgundy,  after  hit  defeat  at  GiaoMo  in  I4;6. 
They  include  some  armorial  panels  sod  two  labudt  or  boalds' 
coala.  A  tabard  of  the  foUoning  ctoiury,  with  the  loyal  anu 
of  Spain  in  applied  work,  and  most  probably  of  Flemidi  origin, 
is  preserved  in  Ihc  archaeological  museum  at  Ghent. 

Ilie  later  art  ol  Holland  was  largely  influenced  by  tbe  DUch 
conquest!  in  the  East  Indies  at  the  end  of  the  iMh  ceolaiy, 
and  Ihe  subsequent  founding  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
Embroideries  H«re  among  the  articles  produced  in  the  East 
under  Dutch  influence  for  eiportalion  to  Holland. 

Much  enibfoidery  for  ecdesiBsIical  purposes  has  been  executed 
in  Belgium  of  late  yean.  It  follows  medieval  models,  bul  b 
lacking  in  the  qualitia  which  make  those  ol  so  much  unponance 
in  the  history  of  the  art. 

There  is  perhaps  Utile  woriby  of  special  notice  in  Italy  before 
Ibe  beginning  of  the  141b  ceDluiy,buI  tbe  embroideries  produced 
at  thai  lime  show  great  skill  and  are  very  bcauIiluL  The  names 
of  two  Florentine  embroiderers  of  the  14th  cenlury — both  men — 
ntcribcd  upas  their  handiwork.    A  fine 


Jntal  lor 
id  !l]k9< 


n  allar,  very  delicately  worked 
many  colours.  Is  pnaerved  in 
,    Tbe  subject  in  tbe  midil 


in  gold  a> 

Ibe  archaeologicsl 

figures  of  aposllcs 


ol  Ihe  Virgin; 

and  uints.  The  embroidetec's  nameis  womcs  unoer  ine  central 
subject;  Jaccbui  Cambl  it  flerUia  me /ail  UCCCXXXVIll. 
The  other  eumple  is  In  ibe  basilica  al  Manresa  in  Spain.  It 
also  is  an  altar-fronlal,  worked  in  silk  and  gold  upon  an  em- 
broidBted  gold  ground.  Here  it  a  large  ceolral  panel  represent- 
ing the  Crucifbdon,  with  nine  scenes  from  Ihe  Gospel  on  each 
side.  The  embroidfrcd  Inscription  is  as  follows:  CeH  Lufi 
rBckamabm  mi  ficil  in  FlBrtnlia.  It  is  of  ulh-cenlury  work. 
An  embroidoled  orjArey  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  tbe  same  cenluiy.  It  represents  tbe 
Annuncjaiion.  Ihe  coisnalion  of  the  Virgin  and  figuiesof  apostles 
and  saints  beneath  arches.  In  Ibe  spandrels  are  the  orden  of 
ingels  wiib  their  names  in  Italian.  In  the  best  period  of  Italian 
art  successful  painters  did  sol  disdain  to  design  for  embnndery. 
Francesco  Squarcipne  {1304-1474),  Ihe  founder  of  Ibe  Faduan 
:hool  ol  painting,  and  master  of  Manlegna,  It  called  In  a 

del  Follaiwdo  painlol 
idery,'  and  Pierino  dd 
Vaga.  accordiag  to  Vasari,  did  likewise.  In  the  i6th  and  nth 
centuiiei  large  numbers  of  toarels  and  linen  cevcrt  «in  tn- 
bioidercd  in  red,  green  or  bmwn  siik  with  bBrdert  ol  &onl 
ptitema,  lomelimea  (opecially  in  tbe  souihem  province*) 
combined  with  figure  tabjcclt  and  bird  and  ardmal  fonoi 
(Plate  IV.  fig.  ij).  Auotbei  type  of  embroidery  popvlaT  at  tbe 
same  time,  both  in  Italy  and  Spain,  fs  known  as  appllanf  (or 
applied)  mni.  Thepatiero  a  col  out  and  appliad  to  «  bright- 
coloured  ground,  frequently  of  velvet,  as  In  the  example  IDd>- 
tniltd  (Plate  UI.  fig.  14).  The  lalir  embroidery  of  Sicily 
lollowt  that  of  the  mainttnd.  A  rtmaiknbte  coveiiet,  qtdlled 
ind  padded  with  wool  aa.  as  to  Uirow  tba  design  into  rOUI. 
is  shown  to  be  of  Sicilian  origin  by  liie  Inioiptioni  iriilch  it  bean 
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Fig.  0.— Portion  of  the  Orphrey  of  the  "Syon  Cope,"  Embroidered  with  Shields  of  Arms. 

The  cope,  formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Syon  near  Isleworth,  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

English  work  of  the  13th  century. 


— PoTtioQ  of  a  Band  of  Loose  Linen,  Embroidered  in  White  Thread  with  Fisifes  and  Aniinsis, 
Cennan  work  of  the  later  part  of  the  14th  cenluiy. 
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—Silk  Pmd.  embroidtred  v 


— PoitinD  of  a  Bcd-HiDging.  cnbniidend  Kitli  Bomria 
oglish  woik  of  the  Uter  pin  o(  the  17th  centuiy. 


..-Portion  of.  t.™H» 

King,. mbroidered  with figoxo 

Fig.  ■ 

.—Appucl  for  a  UaJmitic  of 

wilhin  mcdillion 

»itb.n>ppliqui 

Fmn  (  church  in  IccUo 

.  probably  t^thimlury. 

IUIi.»  »0[k  <^tl^  ,6 
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Fig,  i8. — Part  o[  a  Sidlian  Coverlet,  of  the  end  o(  the  14th  century. 
It  [•  of  white  linen,  quiTted  uid  podded  jn  wool  »  ai  (a  throw  the  design  into  leli^    The  fCCDCi  icpicHated.  tAkcn 
Etoty  of  TcisUp,  witli  inicriptioni  in  the  SiciUui  dialKi,  ate  u  loUon:  — <i)  Com:  Lo  Ahoroldu  Fa  Bahdiu:  Lit  Osn: 
KUUALOU  (How  the  Morold  made  the  hail  to  go  to  ComwaU);  (1)  Couu:  Lu  BlE:  Lahouis:  Citmahda:  Cm  1!aia:    1 


1:  In  Cor- 


_ _-A  (How  King  Languli  ordeied  that  the  hoat  abould  go  to  ComwaU]:  (j)  CoWtLu  Rre:  Lanuuis:  Mah__.    

Tbaiutu  ct  CoiHUAUA  (llow  King  Linguii  unl  lo  ComwaU  lor  the  tiibute);  (4)  Couu:  Oi  m)  lasAciF.u:  so  Uinhti:  Al  Bkb: 
MAu:n:  Feb  Ld  TUBUIU  Dl  Setti  Amni  (How  the  ambassadontteconu  la  King  Mark  Idrlhelribute  of  seven  yean);  (s)  Cohu: 
Lu  AuoROLon  Uaitin  Corhuuaigu  {How  the  Monldcaniei  to  Cornwall);  [6)  Couu:  Lu  Auoioldu:  Ka  Suuubi:  La  Centi  (How 
theMoroianiii(leibepcaplepay);(7>CoMU:  TfusTANi]);  Dai:  Lu(1l'antu  Allu  AhohiuiuDela  Battaolia  (HowTiistan  givet 
tbegloveo(lutiktolheMonId);(8)roHu:  LuAwmoldu:  EUinutu:  in  Coenuualgia:  Cuh  XXXX  C.alei:  I  How  i  be  Morold 
13  came  to  Cornwall  with  focty  gallm);  (a)  I'mni  Thktainu  Bucta:  La  Uaitca:  Abretk:  Iirru:  AlluHaku  (How  Tristan  simck 
hisboalbehindhimlnto  theaea);  jio)CoKU:  TUxtainu:  Ahpecta;  LDAuuinuiu:  AllaIrula  DiLu  Mabu:  Kam^a  Uthtuia 
(How  Triitan  AwaiU  the  Morold  on  the  iaie  Santa  Venlura  in  the  wa);  {ii|  Couu:  Tbistainu  Feeiu  Lu  Auc.bolldu  in  Testa 
(How  Tristan  wounded  the  Morold  in  the  head);  (n)  Couu:  Lo  Inna  (?)  Delu  Auotouiu:  AsracTTAUALu  Pat»unu  (How  the 
Morold's  page  (P)  awaited  his  mastec);  (ij)  Couu  Lu  AuotoDD  Feuu:  TajSTAlNU  A  TeADUWIU  (How  the  Morold  wounded 
Tiittaa  by  trtachery);  (14)  .  .   ,  Sua:  In  Aduahdia  (  .   .  .  in  Ireland), 
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(Ttate  VI.  fig.  tTf.  It  represents  icenes  from  tlie  stoiy  of 
Tristan,  agreeing  in  the  main  part  with  the  ncveUa  entitled  **  L« 
Tavola  Roton<{a  o  Tistoria  di  Tristiano.'*  The  quilt  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  14th  eentury.  Many  pattem^bodU  for  em* 
broidery  and  laoe  were  published  in  Italy  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.* 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanbh  peninsula  art  was  for  many 
Centuries  dominated  by  the  Arabs,  who  overran  the  cotmtry  in 
the  8th  century,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  the  end  of  the 
xsth.  Hispano-Moorish  embroideries  of  thfe  medieval  period 
usually  have  interlacing  patterns  combined  with  Aiabic  in* 
aerations,  Itt  the  xsth  and  x6th  centuries  Itatfan  InAionoe 
becomes  evident.  Later  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  conquests 
in  Asia  are  seen.  Eastern  influence  b,  however,  stronger  in 
the  case  of  the  Portuguese,  who  seiied  Goa,  da  the  west  coast 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  eariy  in  the  T6th  oefitury,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  century  held  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  tivde. 
Many  large  embroideries  were  produced  in  the  Indies,  showing 
eastern  floral  patterns  mingled  with  representations  of  Euro- 
peans, ships  and  coats  of  arms.  Embroideries  done  in  Ebrtugal 
in  the  i6th  and  xyth  centuries  strongly  reflect  the  influence  of 
oriental  patterns. 

German  embroidery  of  the  t2th  and  13th  centuries  adheres 
closely  to  the  traditions  of  Byzantine  art.  A  peculiarity  Of  much 
medieval  German  work  is  a  tendency  to  treat  the  draperies  of 
the  figures  as  flat  surfaces  to  be  covered  with  diaper  patterns, 
showing  no  folds.  A  cope  from  Hikiesheim  cathedral,  now  ia 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  a  typical  iUustratioo  of  such 
work,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  It  Is  embroidered 
tn  silk  upon  finen  with  the  martyrdom  of  apostles  and  saints. 
Other  specimens  of  embroidery  in  this  manner  may  be  seen  at 
Halberstadt.  An  altar-frontal  from  Rupertsburg  (Bingen), 
belonging  to  the  earlier  yean  of  the  13th  century,  is  now  in  the 
Brusscb  museum.  It  is  of  purple  silk,  embroidered  whh  Christ 
in  majesty  and  figures  of  saints.  It  was  no  doubt  made  in  the 
time  of  Siegfried^  archbishop  of  Mainz  (1201*1130),  -who  is 
represented  upon  it.  A  type  of  medieval  German  embroidery 
is  done  in  white  linen  thread  on  a  looae  linen  ground—^  sort  of 
damiag-work  (Plate  II.  fig.  xo).  Earlier  spedmcna  of  this- 
work  are  often  diversified  by  using  a  variety  el  stitches  tend^g' 
to  form  diaper  patterns.  The  use  of  long  scrolling  bands  with 
inscriptions  ekplaining  the  subjects  represented  is  mole  usual  in 
German  work  than  in  that  of  any  other  country.  In  the  xsth 
century  much  fine  embroidery  was  produced  in  the  ndghboocliood 
of  Cologne.  Later  German  work  shows  a  preference  for  bold 
floral  patterns,  sometimes  min^d  with  heraldry;  the-  larger 
examples  are  <rften  worked  In  wool  <m  n  wooUen  doth  ground 
(Plate  II.  fig*  8).  The  embroidery  of  the  nortbem  naUons 
(Denmark,  Scandinavia,  Iceland)  was  later  in  devetopment  than 
that  of  the  southern  peoples.  Figure  subjects  evidently  belonging 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  x  7th  century  are  still  disposed  in  formal 
rows  of  drdes,  and  aceempanied  by  primitive  ornamental 
fonas  (Plater  III.  flg.  xs).  A  lemarkahle  eariy  embroidered 
fabric  covers  tbe  rebcs  of  St  Knud  ((^nute,  king  of  Denmark, 
toBo*xo86)  in  his  shrine  in  the  «huTch  dedicated  to  him  at 
Odense.  It  is  apparently  contemporary  work.  The  pattern 
consists  of  displayed  eagles  withiri  oval  compartments,  in  bhie 
Ml  a  red  ground* 

In  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  -Eastern  Mediterranean 
embroidery  has  been  much  employed  for  the  decomtion  of 
ooatumes,  portidies  and  bedocurtalns.  Large  numbers  have 
been  acquived  In  Crete  (Plate  IV»  fig.  16),  and  pattens  of  a 
distinctive chara^er are alsofoandin Rhodes,  Cos,  Patmos and 
other  islands.  Some  examples  show  traces  of  the  hifluence  of 
the  Venetian  trading  settlements  in  the  archipelago  in  the  x6th 
and  17th  centuries.  Among  the  Tories  a  great  devdopment  of 
the  arts  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
ByiantSno  territory  in  Europe.    Their  cmbroiderks  abov  a 

'Otbcnst  ftometimca  with,  the  same  iUustiationa.  appeared  in 


Prance  and  Germaay.  and  no  doubt  forwarded  the  general  tendency 
towards  Italian  models  at  the  time.    A  few  pattern-books 


pobliahedin  England. 


were  abo 


preference  for  floral  forms— chiefly  rose»,  tufips,  camatioos  and 
hyacinths — which  are  treated  with  great  decorative  skill. 

The  use  of  embroidery  in  Asia — especially  in  India,  China 
Turkestan  and  Persia*-dates  back  to  very  ear^  times.  The 
conservatism  of  all  these  peoples  renders  the  date  of  surviving 
examples  often  difiicult  to  establish,  but  the  greater  number 
of  such  embroideries  now  to  be  seen  in  Europe  are  certainly  of 
no  great  age. 

India  has  produced  vast  quantities  of  embroideries  of  varying 
excellence.  The  fine  wooflen  shawls  of  Kashmir  are  widely 
.famed;  their  first  production  i#  supposed  to  date  back  to  a 
remote  period.  Tho  somewhat  gaudy  eflect  of  many  Indian 
embroideries  is  at  times  intensified  by  the  addition  of  beetles' 
wings,  tinsel  or  fragments  of  looking'gkss.  China  is  the  original 
home  of  thb  siUiworm,  ahd  the  textile  arts  there  reached  an 
advanced  stage  at  a  date  long  before  that  of  any  equally  ddlfiil 
work  in  Europe.  Embroideries  worked  there  are  generally 
in  silk  threads  on  a  ground  of  tbe  same  material.  Such  work 
is  largely  used  for  various  articles  of  costume,  and  for  coverlets, 
screens,  banners,  chair-covers  and  table-hangings.  The  orna- 
ments upon  the  robes  especially  are  prescribed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  designs  indude  elaborate  hindscapes 
with  buildings  and  figures,  dregons,  birds,  animals,  symbolic 
devices,  and  especially  flowers  (Plate  III.  fig.  xi).  Dr  Boshell 
states  that  the  stuft  to  be  embroidered  is  first  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  on  pivots,  and  that  j>attern-books  with  woodcuts  have 
been  published  for  the  workers'  guidance.  A  kind  of  embroidery 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  Canton  to  Europe  rivab 
painting  in  the  variety  and  gradation  of  its  colours,  and  in  the 
smoothness  and  regularity  of  its  surface. 

Embroidery  in  Japan  resembles  in  many  ways  that  of  China, 
the  country  which  probab^  supplied  its  first  modeb.  As  a 
general  rule,  Japanese  work  b  more  pictorial  and  fandful  than 
that  of  China,  and  the  stitching  is  looser.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  brush  has  been  used  to  add  to  the  variety  of  the 
embroidered  work,  and  in  other  cases  the  needle  has  been  an 
accessory  upon  a  fabric  already  ornamented  with  printing  or 
painting.  Japanese  work  b  characterized  generally  by  bold 
and  broad  treatment,  and  espedal  skill  b  shown  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  landscapes — ^figures,  rocks,  waterfalb,  animab, 
birds,  trees,  flowers  and  clouds  being  each  rendered  by  a  few 
lines.  More  elaborate  are  the  large  temple  hangings,  the 
pattern  being  frequently  thrown  Into  relief,  and  completdty' 
covering  the  ground  material 

Emhroideiy  in  Persia  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
tbe  decoration  of  caipcta,  for  prayer  or  for  use  at  the  bath 
(Plate  V.  fig.  17).  Robes,  hangings,  curtains,  tablecoven  and 
portieres  are  also  embroidered.  A  preference  b  shown  for 
floral  patterns,  but  the  Mahommedans  of  Persia  had  no  scruples 
atx>ut  iatrodudng  the  forms  of  men  and  animals — the  former 
engaged  in  hawking  or  hunting,  or  feasting  iii  gardens.  J?aneb 
embroidered  with  dose  diagonal  bands  of  flowers  were  made 
into  loose  trousers  for  women,  now  obsolete.  The  embroidered 
shawb  of  Eerman  are  widely  celebrated.  Hangings  and  coven 
of  doth  patchwork  have  been  embroidered  in  many  parts  of 
Persia,  more  particularly  at  Resht  and  Ispahan. 

In  Turkestan,  and  espcdally  at  Bokhara,  excellent  embroideries 
have  been,  and  are,  produced,  some  patterns  being  of  a  bold 
floral  typo,  and  others  conventionalized  into  hooked  and  serrated 
outlines.  The  work  b  most  usually  in.  bright-coloured  silks, 
red  predominating,  on  a  linen  material, 

tn  North  Africa  the  embroidery  of  Morocco  and  Algeria 

deserves  notice;  the  former  inclines  more  to  geometrical  forms 

and  the  latter  to  patterns  of  a  floral  character. 

BiBLiOGXA PHY.— Lady  Alford,  Needlework  as  Art  (London,  1886) ; 
Mrs  M.  Barber,  Some  Drawings  of  Ancient  Embroidery  (ib.,  iBSo); 
P.  Blanchet,  Tissur  antiques  el  dm  haul  moytm-d^  (Paris,  1897); 
F.  Bock,  Dia  Klemaditn  des  HeUitn  R9miickem  Reicies  DttOscku 
Nation  (Vienna,  iBdiQ:  M.  Charies,  Los  Broderies  et  let  dentelles 
(Paris,  1905):  Mrs  Christie,  Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving 
(London,  1006);  A.  S.  Cole,  C.B.,  *'  Some  Aspects  of  Andenl  and 
Modem  embroidery  "  (Soe.  of  Arts  Jonrnal,  liii.,  1905,  pp.  956-075) : 
R.  Cox,  L'A*t  do  diatrer  les  Hssns  (Paris,  Lyons,  1900);  L.  K.  I>ay» 
Art  in  Needlework  (London,  1900);  A.  Dolby,  Ckurek  Embroiderj 
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(A..  1867).  and  Chunk  Vsslmmts  («»  i868>;  M.  Dreger,  Kiiul- 
Unsckt  BntwicUunt  der  Webirti  ttmd  Stidurei  (Vieana,  1904); 
Madame  I.  Errera,  ColUction  d*  brodtries  andennes  (Bniasels,  1905): 
L.  de  Farcy.  La  Broderie  (Paris,  1890);  R.  Forrer,  DU  Crdber  uni 
TexiUfundtton  Achmim-Panopolis  (StcBasbun,  i8qi):  F.  R.  Fowlce, 
Tks  Bayewc  Tapestry  (Loodon,  1898):  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartaborne,  Oi» 
BHilish  Mtdiepal  EnUtroidgry  (t6.,  1848):  M.  B.  Hulsh.  SamUert  and 
TaUiUry  Embroiderits  (ib..  1900):  A.  F.  Kendrlck.  Bnaish  Em- 
broidery (ib.,  1905) ;  English  Embroidery  executed  prior  h  the  Middle 
of  the  16th  Century  (Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  1905, 
introduction  by  A.  F.  Kendrick);  E.  Lefebure,  Embroidertes  and 
L«M.  tranalated  by  A.  S.  Cde,  C.B.  (London.  1888):  F.  Marshall. 
Old  English  Embroidery  (ib.,  1894);  E.  M.  Rogge^  Modeme  Kunst- 
Nadelarbeiten  (Amsterdam.  1905):  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Catahgne  of  Special  Loan  BxhOntion  of  Deccratioe  Art  NeedUwerh 
'1874);  W.  G.  P.  Townshcnd.  Emhrptdtry  (London,  1899).    For 

urtber  examples  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery  see  the  articles 
CuASUBLB.  CotE,  Dalmatic  and  MiTaB.        (A.  F.  K. ;  A.  S.  C.) 

EMBRUN,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes  in 
S.R  France.  It  is  built  at  a  height  of  2854  ft.  on  a  plateau 
that  rises  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance.  It  is  27I  m. 
by  rail  from  Briangon  and  34  m.  from  Gap.  Its  ramparts  were 
demolished  in  1884.  In  1906  the  communal  pop.  (including 
the  garrison)  was  3759.  Besides  the  Tour  Brune  (ixth  century) 
and  the  old  archlepiscopal  pabice,  now  occupied  by  govenmicnt 
ofiices.  barracks,  &c,  the  chief  object  of  interest  in  Embrun  is  Its 
splendid  cathedral  church,  which  dates  from  the  second  half 
o(  the  1 2th  centuxy.  Above  Its  side  door,  called  the  RSol,  there 
existed  tfll  X585  (when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots)  a 
fresco,  probably  painted  in  the  xjtb  century,  representing  the 
Madonna:  this  was  the  object  of  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  for 
many  centuries.  Louia  XI.  habitually  wore  on  fah  hat  a  leaden 
image  of  this  Madonna,  for  which  he  had  a  very  great  veneration, 
since  between  1440  and  X461,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
he  had  been  the  dauphin,  and  as  such  ruler  of  this  province. 

Embrun  was  the  Bburodunum  or  Ebredunum  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  The 
epiKOpal  see  was  founded  In  the  4th  centuxy,  and  became  an 
archbishopric  about  8oa  In  1x47  the  archbishops  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  vexy  extensive  temporal  rights, 
aad  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  x  33  2  the 
county  of  the  Embrunais  passed  by  marriage  to  the  dauphins  of 
Viennois.  In  1791  the  archiepiscopal  see  was  suppressed,  the 
region  being  then  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Gap,  so  that  the 
once  metropolitan  cathedral  church  is  now  simply  a  parish  church. 
The  town  was  sacked  In  XS85  by  the  Huguenots  and  in  1693  by 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  Henri  Anuud  (164X-X  7  31),  the  Waldensian 
pastor  and  general,  was  bom  at  Embrun. 

See  A.  Albert,  Histoire  du  dioeise  d'Embrun  (3  vols.,  Embrun. 
1 783) ;  M.  Fornier,  Histoire  gSnlrale  des  Alpes  MarUimes  ou  Cottiennes 
et  partiadikre  de  leur  mkropelUaine  Emhrmn  (written  1626-1643), 
pufaliriicd  by  the  Abb6  Paul  Guillaume  (3  vols.,  Paris  and  Cap, 
1890-1891):  A.  Fabfc,  Ruherches  histori^nes  sur  Is  p^erinage  des 
rots  de  France  it  N.  D.  d'Embrun  (Grenoble.  1859;:  A.  Sauret, 
Essai  historique  sur  la  ville  d^Embrun  (Gap,  i860).      (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BMBRTOLOOT.  The  word  embryo  is  derived  from  the  Gr. 
iffipvov,  which  signified  the  fruit  of  the  womb  before  birth. 
In  its  strict  sense,  therefore,  embryology  Is  the  study  of  the 
intrauterine  young  or  embryo,  and  can  only  be  pursued  in  those 
animals  In  which  the  oflfspring  are  retained  in  the  uterus  of  the 
mother  until  they  have  acquired,  or  nearly  acquired,  the  form 
of  the  parent  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  word  has  a 
much  wider  application  than  would  be  gathered  from  fts  deriva- 
tion. All  animals  above  the  Protozoa  undergo  at  the  begiiming 
of  their  existence  rapid  growth  and  considerable  changes  of 
form  and  structure.  During  these  changes,  which  constitute 
the  development  of  the  animal,  the  young  organism  may  be 
incapable  of  leading  a  free  life  and  obtaining  its  own  food.  In 
such  cases  it  is  either  contained  in  the  body  of  the  parent  or  it 
is  protruded  and  lies  quiescent  within  the  egg  membranes; 
or  it  may  be  capable  of  leading  an  independent  life,  possessing 
In  a  functional  condition  aU  the  organs  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Its  existence.  In  the  former  case  the  young  organism 
is  called  an  embryo,^  In  the  latter  a  larta.    It  miiiht  thus  be 

>  In  the  mammalia  the  word  foetus  is  often  employed  in  the 
same  signification  as  embryo;  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  embryo 
io  the  later  stages  of  uterine  devclopmeot. 


concluded  that  «nbryology  would  exclude  tht  study  of  UrvM. 
in  which  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  development  takes 
place  outside  the  parent  and  outside  the  egg.    But  this  is  not 
the  case;  embryology  Includes  not  only  a  study  of  embryos 
as  just  defined,  but  also  a  study  of  larvae.    In  this  way  the 
scope  of  the  subject  is  still  further  widened.    As  long  as  em- 
bryology confines  its  attention  to  embxyos,  it  Is  easy  to  fix  its 
limits,  at  any  rate  in  the  higher  animals.    The  domain  of  cm« 
bryology  ceases  in  the  case  of  viviparous  animals  at  birth,  in 
the  case  of  oviparous  animals  at  hatchings  It  ceases  as  soon  as 
the  young  form  acquires  the  power  of  existing  when  sepaxated 
from  the  paxcnt,  or  when  removed  from  the  protection  of  the  egg 
membcaiies.    But  at  soon  as  post'«mbxyonic  developmental 
changes  are  admitted  within  the  scope  of  the  subject,  it  becomca 
on  close  consideration  difficult  to  limit  its  xange.  It  must  include 
all  the  developmental  processes  which  take  place  as  a  xesiilt  of 
sexual  xeproduction.  -A  man  at  birth,  when  he  ceases  to  be  an 
embryo,  has  still  many  changes  besides  those  of  simple  growtb 
to  pats  through.    The  same  remark  applies  to  a  young  frog 
at  the  metamorphosis.    A  chick  even,  which  can  run  about 
and  feed  almost  immediately  after  hatching,  possesses  a  plumage 
vexy  different  from  that  of  the  full-grown  bird;  a  starfish  at 
the  ttetamoq>bosis  is  In  many  of  its  features  quite  different 
from  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  might  be  attempted 
to  meet  this  difficulty  by  Umitlxig  embryology  to  a  study  of  all 
those  changes  which  occur  in  the  organism  before  the  attaiimieni 
of  the  adult  state.    But  this  mexcly  shifts  the  difficulty  to 
another  quarter,  and  makes  It  necessary  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  the  aduk  state.    At  first  sight  this  may  seem  easy,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  not  difficult  when  man  and  the  higher  animals  alone 
are  in. question,  for  in  these  the  adult  state  may  be  define4 
comparatively  sharply  as  the  stage  of  sexual  maturity.    After 
that  period,  though  changes  In  the  organism  still  continue,  they 
are  retrogressive  changes,  and  as  such  might  fairly  be  exduded 
from  any  account  of  development,  which  clearly  imph'es  progres- 
sion, not  retrogression.   But,  as  so  often  happens  in  the  study 
of  oxganisms,  formulae  which  apply  quite  satisfactorily  to  one 
group  require  modifications  when  others  are  considexcd.    Does 
sexual  maturity  always  mark  the  attainment  of  the  adult  state? 
Is  the  Axolotl  adult  when  It  acquires  its  repioductive  organs? 
Can  a  larval  Ctenophore,  which  acquires  functional  repxoductivo 
glands  and  still  possesses  the  power  of  passing  into  the  fbnq 
ordinarily  described  as  adult  In  that  group,  be  considered  to  have 
reached  the  end  of  its  development?   Or— to  take  the  case  ol 
those  animals,  such  as  Amphioxus,  Balanoifastus,  and  many 
segmented  worms  in  which  important  developmental  processct 
occur,  e.g»  formatfon  of  new  gill  slits,  of  gonadlal  sacs,  or  even  ol 
whole  segments  of  tht  body,  k>ng  after  the  power  of  repioductkm 
has  been  acquired"-<how  is  the  attainment  of  the  adult  state 
to  be  defined,  for  it  is  dear  that  in  them  the  attainment  of  sexual 
maturity  does  not  oorrcspond  with  the  end  of  growth  and 
development?  If,  then,  embryology  is  to  be  regard^  as  indud* 
ing  not  only  the  study  of  embryos,  but  also  that  of  Urvae,  «.<• 
if  it  includes  the  study  of  the  whole  devdoproental  histoiy  of 
the  individual— «nd  it  is  impossible  to  txeat  the  subject  rationally 
unless  it  is  so  xegarded— it  becomes  exceeding  difficult  to  lis 
any  definite  limit  to  the  period  ol  life  with  which  embxyology 
concerns  itself.   The  beginning  of  this  period  can  be  fixed,  but 
not  the  end,  unless  it  be  the  end  of  life  ilsdf,  i^.  death.    The 
science  of  embryology,  then,  is  the  science  of  individual  develop* 
ment,  and  indudes  within  its  purview  all  those  chaises  ol  form 
and  structure^  whether  embxyouic,  Janral  or  post-larval,  which 
rhsrsftrriffe  the  life  ol  the- individual    The  boning  of  this 
period  is  precise  and  definite— it  is  the  completion  of  the  f  otiUau 
tion  of  the  ovum,  in  wlddi  the  Ufe  of  the  individual  has  its  start. 
The  end,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  vague  and  cannot  be  predsdy 
defined,  unless  It  be  death,  in  which  case  the  period  of  life  with 
which  embryology  oonoems  itself  is  coinddent  with  the  life  ol 
the  individual.    To  use  the  words  of  Huxley  ("  Cell  Theory," 
CoUe€§ed  Worht,  vol.  I  p.  §tj):  **  Devdopment,  therefore,  and 
life  are,  strictly  speaking,  one  thing,  though  we  are  accustomed 
to  limit  the  former  to  the  progressive  half  of  life  merely,  and  10 
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tptak  of  the  retrogi«8s!  ve  half  as  4tc^y,  coMtdetfnf  ait  imaginafy 
Kstiog-point  between  the  two  as  th6  adult  or  perfect  state." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reproduction,  the  sexual  and  the 
asexuaL   The  sexual  method  has  for  iu  results  «n  increase  of 

the  number  of  kinds  of  individual  or  organism,  whereas 
P?"        the  asexual  affords  an  increase  in  the  number  of 

individuals  of  the  same  lund.  If  the  asexual  method 
of  reproduction  akme  existed,  there  would,  ao  far  as  our  know- 
ledge at  present  extends,  be  no  Increase  In  the  number  of 
kinds  of  organism:  no  new  individuality  could  arise.  The  first 
establiahment  of  a  new  kind  of  individual  by  the  sexual  process 
is  effected  in  a  very  similar  manner  in  all  Metaxoa.  The  parent 
produces  by  a  process  of  unequal  fission,  which  takes  place  at  a 
part  of  the  body  called  the  reproductive  gland,  a  small  living 
organism  caUed  the  reproductive  cell.  There  are  always  two 
kinds  of  reiMroductive  cells,  and  these  are  generally  produced  by 
different  animals  Called  the  male  and  female  respectively  (when 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  animal  it  is  said  to  be  herma- 
phrodite). The  reproductive  cell  produced  by  the  male  is  called 
the  spermatozoon,  and  that  produced  by  the  female,  the  ovum. 
These  two  organisms  agree  bi  being  small  udnudeated  masses 
of  protoplasm,  but  differ  considerably  in  form.  They  are  without 
the  organs  of  nutrition,  &C.,  which  charactezize  their  parents, 
but  the  ovum  nearly  always  possesses,  stored  up  within  its 
protoplasm,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  vitelline  matter  or 
food-yolk,  while  the  spermatosoon  possesses  in  almost  all  cases 
the  power  of  locomou'on.  The  object  with  which  these  two 
minute  and  simple  organisms  are  produced  is  to  fuse  with  one 
another  and  give  riK  to  one  resultant  uninuclcated  (for  the 
nuclei  fuse)  organism  or  cell,  which  is  CaUed  the  sy^o/e.  This 
process  of  fusion  between  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  cells, 
which  are  termed  gametes,  is  called  conjugation:  it  is  the  process 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  fertilization  of  the  ovum, 
and  its  result  Is  the  establishment  of  a  new  individual.  This 
new  individual  at  first  is  simply  a  iminudcated  mass  of  living 
matter,  which  always  contains  a  certain  amount  of  food-yolk, 
and  is  generally  bounded  by  a  deb'cate  cuticular  membrane 
caBed  the  vitelHne  membrane.  In  form  the  newly  established 
zygote  resembles  the  female  gamete  or  ovum — so  much  so» 
indeed,  that  it  Ss  frequently  caJIed  the  ovum;  but  it  mxut  be 
dearly  nnderstood  that  although  the  bulk  of  its  matter  has  been 
deri^  from  the  ovum,  it  consists  of  ovum  and  spermatozoon, 
and,  as  shown  by  its  subsequent  behaviour,  the  spermatozoon 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  determining  its  vital  properties 
■stheowm. 

To  the  unaided  eye  the  main  difference  between  the  newly  formed 
tygotes  of  different  apedes  of  animals  is  that  of  balk,  and  tfajs  is 
due  to  tht  amount  ca  food-^otk  held  in  suspension  In  the  proto- 

filasm*  The  ovum  of  the  fowl  is  30  mm.  in  diameter,  that  of  the 
rog  1*75  mm.,  while  the  ova  of  the  rabbit  and  AmMoatus  have 
a  diameter  of  •!  mm.  The  food-yolk  is  deposited  in  the  ovum  as  a 
fcsult  of  the  vital  activity  of  its  protoplasm,  while  the  ovum  n 
ftill  a  part  of  the  ovary  of  the  parent.  It  is  an  inert  substance 
wl^  w  used  as  food  later  on  by  the  devdoplng  embryo,  and  it 
acts  as  a  cfilutant  of  the  livit^  matter  of  the  ovum.  It  has  a 
profound  influence  cm  the  subsequent  developmental  process.  The 
newly  formed  zygotes  of  different  species  of  aninnals  have  an- 
doubtedly,  as  stated  above,  -a  certain  family  lesemblaace  to  one 
another:  but  however  great  this  superficial  resemblance  may  be, 
the  differences  must  be  most  profound,  and  this  fact  becomes  at 
once  obvious  when  the  properties  of  these  remarkable  masses  of 
matter  are  closely  investigated. 

As  in  tho  case  of  so  many  other  forms  of  matter,  the  more 
Important  properties  of  the  zygote  do  not  become  apparent 
^^^  until  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  external  forces. 
^HSbmf  These  forces  constitute  the  external  condition^  of 
JJJ,"  existence,  and  the  properties  which  are  called  forth 
by  their  action  are  called  the  acquired  characters  of 
the  organism.  The  investigation  of  these  properties,  particularly 
of  those  which  are  called  forth  in  ths  early  stages  of  the  process, 
constitutes  the  sdence  of  Embryology.  With  regard  to  the 
manifestation  of  these  properties,  certain  point*  must  bo  dearly 
nnderstood  at  the  outset  .*~(i)  If  the  sygote  is  withheld  from  the 
appropriate  cxtenial  influences,  «.|.  if  a  plant-seed  be  kept  in 
>  bmLfrsc  from  aoistBri  or  <t  >  lowtcinpwaHift,  no  pfppcttica 


are  evoHed,  and  the  lygote  renutlns  apparently  unchanged; 
(3)  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  which  constitutes  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  organism  proceeds  in  a  perfectly  definite 
sequence,  which,  so  far  aa  is  known,  cannot  be  altered;  (3)  just 
as  the  features  of  the  growing  organism  change  tinder  the  con* 
tinned  action,of  the  external  conditions,  so  the  external  conditions 
themsdves  must  change  as  the  organism  is  progress! vdy  evolved. 
With  regard  to  this  kst  change,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  it  is 
usually.  If  not  always,  effected  by  the  organism  itscH,  making 
use  of  the  properties  which  it  has  acquired  at  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  acting  in  response  to  the  external  conditions.  There 
is,  to  use  n  phrase  of  Mr  Heibert  Spencer,  a  continuous  adjust- 
ment between  the  external  and  internal  rdations.  For  every 
organism  a  certain  succession  of  conditions  Is  necessaty  If  the 
complete  and  normal  evolution  of  properties  is  to  take  place. 
Within  certain  Kmita,  these  conditions  may  vary  without  inter- 
fering  with  the  normal  evolution  of  the  properties,  though  such 
variations  are  generally  responded  to  by  slight  but  unimportant 
variation  of  the  properties  (variation  of  acquired  characters). 
Bnt  if  the  variation  of  the  conditions  is  too  great,  the  evolved 
properties  become  abnormal,  and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
preclude  the  normal  evolution  of  the  organism;  in  other  words, 
the  action  of  the  conditions  upon  the  organism  is  injurious, 
causing  abortions  and,  .ultimatdy,  death.  For  many  organisms 
the  conditions  of  existence  are  well  known  for  all  stages  of  lifcy 
and  can  be  easily  imitated,.io  that  they  can  be  reared  artifidally 
and  kept  alive  and  made  to  breed  in  confinemenl— e.g.  the 
common  fowL  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  not  possible* 
through  ignorance  of  the  proper  conditions,  or  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  Imitating  them,  to  make  the  organism  evolve 
all  its  properties.  For  Instance,  there  are  many  marine  larvae 
whida  have  never  been  reared  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  there 
are  some  organisms  which,  even  when  nearly  full-grown— n 
stage  of  life  at  which  it  is  generally  most  easy  to  ascertain  and 
imitate  the  natural  conditions— will  not  live,  or  at  any  rate 
wUl  not  breed,  in  captivity.  Of  late  years  some  naturalists 
have  largely  occupied  themselves  with  experimental  observation 
of  the  effects  on  certain  organisms  of  marked  and  definite  changes 
of  the  conditions,  and  the  name  of  Developmental  Mechanics 
(or  Pkysielogy  of  Devdopwunt^  has  been  applied  to  this  branch 
of  study  (see  bdow). 

In  normal  rertiUzation,  as  a  rule,  only  one  spermatozoon  fuses  with 
the  ovum.  It  has  been  observed  in  some  ecgs  that  a  membrane, 
formed  round  the  ovum  immediately  after  the  entrance 
of  the  spernatoaoon,  prevents  the  entrance  of  others.  If 
more  toan  one  spermatoaoon  enters,  a  corresponding 
number  of  male  pronuclei  are  formed,  and  the  subsequent  develop* 
ment.  if  it  takes  place  at  alt,  is  abnormal  and  soon  ceases.  An 
egg  by  ill-treatment  (influence  of  chloroform,  carbonic  add,  &c> 
can  be  made  to  take  more  than  one  q)ermatozoon.  In  some  antmala 
it  appears  that  several  spermatozoa  may  normally  enter  the  ovum 
(some  Arthropoda,  Selachians,  Amphibians  and  Mammals),  but 
of  these  only  one  forms  a  male  pronucleus  (see  below),  the  rest 
bdng  abeorbed.  Cametogeny  is  the  name  applied  to  the  formation 
of  the  gametes.  «a  of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa.  The  celts  of  tho 
repfoductive  gUads  are  the  gnm  cells  {ftdioniOt  tpermatoionia), 
Tney  undergo  division  and  give  rise  to  the  progametes,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  leroale  are  sometimes  called  oocytes,  in  the  case  of  the 
mate  spermatocytes.  The  oocytes  are  more  familiarly  called  the 
ovarian  ovyu  The  nucleus  of  the  o<icYte  is  called  the  Bemiinal 
veakJe.  The  oOcyrte  (progamete)  gives  nse  by  division  to  the  ovai» 
or  tme  gameU,  toe  nudeua  o(  which  is  called  the  female  protutcleus^ 
Aa  a  general  rule  the  oflcyte  divides  unequally  twice,  giving  rise  to 
two  smaU  cdb  called  polar  bodies,  and  to  the  ovum.  The  first 
formed  polar  body  frequently  divides  when  the  oficyte  undcrgoca 
its  second  and  final  division,  ao  that  there  are  three  polar  bodica 
as  well  aa  the  ovum  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  o&cyte  or 


may  therefore  be  reganJcd  as  abortive  ova.  In  one  case,  however 
(see  Fffancotte,  BmaTAcad.  Belg.  (3).  xxxiii.,  1897*  P»  278),  tho 
brst  formed  polar  body  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  ovum,  and  is  some* 
times  fertilised  and  develops.  The  spermatogonia  are  the  cells  of 
the  teatia;  these  produce  by  division  the  apctmatocyta  (pfo- 
nmeles),  which  divide  and  give  rise  to  the  spermatids.  In  most) 
casea  which  have  been  investigated  the  divisions  by  which  the 
■jpy.-w^«Lja  aiisa  fmm  the  apematocytes  are  two  in  number,  so 
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that  fsuk  spermatocyte  givet  origin  to  four  ipaniuftida.  Eao^ 
ipermatid  become*  a  fiiactional  ipernutozoon  or  male  gamete. 
The  eametogcny  of  the  male  therefore  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
female,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  fact  that  all  the  four  products 
of  the  progamete  become  functional  .gametes,  whereas  in  tbe  female 
only  one,  the  ovum,  becomes  f  unctionaJt  the  other  throe  (polar  bodies) 
being  abortive.  In  the  spermatogenesis  of  the  bee»  however,  the 
spermatocyte  only  divides  once,  givmg  rise  to  a  small  polar-body-like 
structure  and  one  spermatid  (Meves,  Anal.  Anaeiter,  «4,  1904,  pp. 
29-33).  The  nocleus  of  the  nsale  gamete  is  not  cafled  the  male  pro- 
nucleus, as  would  be  expected,  that  term  being  reserved  for  the 
second  nucleus  which  appears  in  the  ovum  after  fertilization.  As 
this  is  in  all  probability  derived  entirely  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
spermatoaoon,  we  should  be  almost  justified  in  calling  the  nucleus 
of  the  spermatozoon  the  male  pronucleui.  In  most  forms  in  which 
the  formation  <A  the^gametea  from  the  progamete  has  been  accurately 
followed,  and  in  which  the  progamete  of  both  sexes  divides  twice  m 
forming  the  gametes,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  presents  certain 
peculiarities.  In  the  first  place,  between  the  first  division  and  the 
second  it  does  not  enter  mto  the  resting  state,  but  immediately 
proceeds  to  the  second  division.  In  the  seooiid  place,  the  number  oif 
chromosomes  which  appear  in  the  final  diviabns  of  the  progametes 
and  assist  in  constituting  the  nuclei  of  the  gametes  is  half  the  number 
which  go  to  constitute  the  new  nuclei  in  the  ordinary  nuclear  divisions 
of  the  animad.  The  number  of  chromosomes  of  the  nucleus  ai  the 
gamete  is  therefore  reduced,  and  the  divisions  by  which  the  gametes 
arise  from  the  pn»ametes  are  called  reducing  imaiotic)  divisions. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  Is  of  universal 
occurrence,  or  has  the  significance  which  b  ordinarily  attributed  to  it. 
In  the  parthenogenetic  ova  of  certain  iu^ts,  «.£.  Rhodii^s  rosM 
CHenking),  Ntmatm  ladeus  (Doncaster,  QnorU  Jottmal  Hie.  Scknctt 
49,  1906,  pp.  561-589),  reduction  does  not  occuri  though  two  polar 
bodies  are  formed.  .      .  j     . .    . 

As  soon  as  the  spermatozoon  has  conjugated  with  the  ovum,  a 
•econd  nucleus  appears  in  the  ovum.  This  u  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  spermatozoon,  possibly  from  its  nucleus  ooly< 
and  is  called  the  male  pronucleus.  It  possesses  in  the 
adjacent  protoptasra  a  well-marked  centrosomc.  The 
general  rule  appears  to  be  that  the  female  pronuclcns  is  without 
a  centrosome,  and  that  m>  ccntrosome  appears  in  the  female  In 
the  dtvisiona  by  whieh  the  gamete  arises  from  the  progamete. 
If  this  is  true,  the  centrosome  of  the  zygote  nucleus  must  be  entirely 
derived  from  that  of  the  male  pronucleus.  This  accounts  for  the 
foct,  which  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  female  pronucleus  is 
not  surrounded  by  protoplasniic  radiations,  whereas  such  radiations 
ire  present  round  the  malepronucteici  in  its  approach  to  the  female. 
In  the  mouse  the  subsequent  events  are  as  follow : — Both  pronuclei 
assume  the  resting  form,  the  chromatin  being  distributed  over  the 
nuclear  network,  and  the  nuclei  come  to  lie  side  by  side  in  the  centre 
of  the  egg  A  long  loop  of  chromau'n  then  appears  in  each  nucleus 
and  divides  up  into  twelve  pieces,  the  chromosomes.  The  centrosome 
now  dividesjthe  membranes  of  both  nuclei  disappear,  and  a  spindle 
n  formed.  The  twcnty>four  chromosomes  arrange  themselves  at  the 
centre  of  this  spindle  and  split  longitudinally,  so  that  forty-eight 
chromosomes  are  formed.  Twenty-four  of  these,  twdve  male  and 
twelve  fcmilc,  as  it  is  supposed,  travel  to  each  pole  of  the  si^ndle 
and  assist  In  giving  rise  ro  the  two  nuclei,  At  the  next  inucleflr 
division  twenty-four  chromosomes  appear  in  each  nucleus,  each  of 
which  divides  longitudinally;  and  so  in  all  subsequent  divisions. 
The  fusion  of  the  two  pronuclei  is  sometimes  effected  in  a  manner 
slightly  different  from  that  described  for  the  moose.  In  Bdiinus,  for 
instance,  the  two  pronuclei  fuse,  and  the  spindle  and  chromosomes 
are  formed  from  tne  zygote  nucleus,  whereas  in  the  mouse  the  two 
pronuclei  retain  their  distinctness  during  the  formation  of  the 
chromosomes.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  some  variation  in  this 
respect:  cases  have  been  observed  in  the  mouse  in  which  fusion 
of  the  pronuclei  occurs  before  the  separation  of  the  chromosomes. 

Parthenogenesis,  or  development  of  the  female  gamete  without 
fertilization,  is  known  to  occur  in  many  groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Attempts  have  been  made  to  connect  this  pheno- 
menon with  peculiarities  in  the  gametogeny.  For 
insunce,  it  has  been  said  that  parthenojpnetic  ova 
form  only  one  polar  body.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  sometidies 
the  case  in  eggs  which  are  fertilized,  and  parthenogenetic  ova  are 
known  which  form  two  polar  bodies,  s.g.  ova  of  the  honey-bee 
which  piodoce  drones  {Morpk.  Jahrb,  xv.,  1^89,  p.  ts)  o^  of 
RoHfera  which  produce  males  {Zool.  Anteixtr,  xx.,  1897,  p.  459),  ova 
of  some  saw-flies  and  gall  flies  which  produce  females  (L%  Doncaster,. 
Qunrl.  Journ.  Mic.  Sc,  49,  1906.  pp.  561-589).  Agam  it  has  been 
asserted  that  in  parthenogenetic  eggs  the  polar  bodies  are  not  ex- 
truded from  the  ovum;  in  such  cases,  though  the  nucleus  divides, 
those  of  its  products  which  would  In  other  cases  be  extruded  ih  polar 
bodies  remain  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum.  But  this  is  not  a 
universal  rule,  for  in  some  cases  of  parthenogenesis  pobr  bodies  are 
extruded  in  the  u^ual  way  (Aphis,  some  LepUoptera),  and  in  some 
fertilized  eggs  the  polar  bodies  are  retained  in  the  ovum. 

It  IS  quite  probable  that  parthenogenesis  is  mofe  cemmon  than 
has  been  supposed,  and  it  appears  that  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that  ova,  which  in  normal  oonditk>ns  are' incapable  of 
developing  without  fenillaatioa,  may  yet  dsvdop4f  .aubiiacted  to 


an  alteip^  envfawaMBi.  For  iaiCance,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and 
other  substances  to  sea-water  will  cause  the  unfertilized  ova  of 
certain  marine  aninuls  {Arbaeia^  CkadcpUrus)  to  develop  (J- 
Loeb,  itswrtooii  Jomrmal  of  PAyzMisgy,  ix.,  19M,  p.  4^^)i  and 
according  to  M,  Y.  DeUge  {CiHpUs  ftndui,  iS5t.l9(»-  Nos  15  and 
16)  such  development  qiay  occur  after  the  formation  of  polar  bodies, 
the  chromosomes  undergoing  reduction  and  the  full  number  bcin|[ 
regained  in  the  segmenting  stage.  These  experiments,  if  authenti- 
cated, suggest  that  ova  have  the  power  of  <levclopnient,  but  are  not 
able  to  exercise  it  in  their  normal  surroundings.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  ^hat  the  same  assertion  may  be  inade  of  spermatozoa. 
Phenomena  of  the  nature  of  parthcnocenesis  have  never  been  ob 
served  in  the  male  gamete,  but  It  has  oeen  suggested  bv  A.  Gtard 
{CinqntMtuair§  d«  la  Soe,  dt  BioL,  1900)  that  the  phenomenoa 
of  the  so*called  fertilization  of  an  enucleated  ovum  wluch  has  been 
described  by  T.  Boveri  and  Ddase  in  various  egg8,^and  which  results 
in  development  up  to  the  Iar\'alTorm  {merot<my},  n  in  reality  a  case 
in  which  the  male  gamete,  unable  to  undergo  development  in 
ordinary  eiroomstanccson  account  of  its  small  size  and  speciahaataoa 
of  structure  has  obtained  a  nutritive  environment  which  eoaMn 
it  to  display  its  latent  power  of  development.  Moreover^  A.  M .  .Giard 
suggests  that  in  some  cases  of  apparently  normal  fertilization  one 
of  tne  pronuclei  may  degenerate,  the  resultant  embryo  being  the 
product  of  one  pronudeua  only.  In  this  way  he  txijpUin  ceruin 
cases  of  hybridization  in  which  the  paternal  (sarely  the  maternal) 
type  is  exclusively  reproduced.  For  instance,  in  the  batrachiate 
Amphibia.  Hiron  Koyer  succeeded  in  1883  in  rearing,  out  of  a  vast 
number  of  attempts,  a  few  hybrids  between  a  female  Pdthatts 
futcns  and  a  male  RanafuMm:  the  pixxluct  was  a  Rama  fusea. 
He  also  crossed  a  female  ffuf^  vtdgarii  with  «  male  Bu/c  «a/om«la| 
in  the  few  cases  which  reached  maturity  the  product  was  obviously 
a  Bufo  calamita.  Finally.  H.  E.  Ziegler  (Arck.f.  Eni.-Mech.,  1898, 
p.  349)  divided  the  hist-fertiUzed  ovum  of  a  sea-urchin  in  such  a  way 
that  each  half  had  one  pronudeus;  the  half  with  the  male  pro- 
nucleus segmented  and  formed  a  blastula,  the  other  degenerated* 
It  is  said  that  in  a  few  species  of  animals  maJes  do  not  eccurj  and 
that  parthenogenesis  is  the  sole  means  of  reproduction  (a  species  of 
Ostracoda  among  Crustacea;  species  of  Tenthredinidae,  Cynipidae 
and  Cocddae  amone  Insecta) ;  this  is  the  thdytoky  of  K.  T.  E.  von 
SicboM.  The  number  of  spedes  in  which  males  ase  onknown  is 
constantly  decreasing,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  phenomenon 
does  not  exist.  Parthenogenesis,  however,  is  undoubtedly  of 
frcqucot  occurrence,  and  is  of  four  kinds,  namely,  (t)  that  in  which 
males  alone  are  prodQced,  r.g.  honey-bees  {arrheneioky);  (a)  that 
in  which  females  only  are  produced  (McfyCoH),  as  in  some  saw-flies ; 
(3)  that  in  which  both  sexes  axe  produced  (dwterotoky),  as  in  some 
saw-flies;  (4)  that  in  which  there  is  an  alternation  of  sexual  and 
parthcn<>gcnetic  generations,  as  in  Aphidae,  many  Cynipidae.  Ac 
It  wouhi  appear  that  "parthenogenesis  does  not  favour  the  pro- 
duction of  one  sex  more  than  another,  but  it  is  dear  that  It  decidedly 
favours  the  production  of  a  brood  that  is  entirely  of -one  sex.  but 
which  sex  that  is  differs  according  to  circumstances  "  (0.  Sharp, 
Cambridi9  Tfatural  History,  **  Insects  *'  pt.  i.  p.  498).  In  some 
Insecta  and  Crustacea-exceptional  parthenogenesis  occurs:  acertaiA 
proportion  of  the  eggs  laid  are  capable  of  undergoing  either  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  development  partbcnogenetically,  «.f.  Bambyx  mori,  &c. 
(A.  firauer.  Arch.  /.  mikr.  Anal.,  1893;  consult  also  C.  Maupas  on 

Krthenogenesis  of  Rctlfera,  Comp.  nnd.,  1889-1891,  and  R.  Lauter* 
rn.  Biol.  Cfntralbiatt,  xviii^  1898,  p.  17^). 

The  question  of  the  determination  oi  sex^  may  be  allu<fed  to 
here.  Is  sex  determined  at  the  act  of  conjugation  of  the  two 
gametes?  Is  it,  in  other  words,  an  unalterable  property  n,,.,^ 
of  the  zygote,  a  genetic  character?  Or  does  it  depend  zr."i)L 
upon  the  conditions  to  which  the  zygote  is  subjected  in  of  sex 
its  development?  In  other  words,  is  it  an  acquired 
character?  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  but  the  balance  o(  evidence 
appears  to  favour  the  view  that  sex  is  an  urulterable,  inborn  character. 
Tmis  those  twins  which  are  believed  to  come  from  a  split  zygote 
are  always  of  the  same  sex,  members  of  the  same  litter  which  have 
been  submitted  to  cxaaly  similar  conditions  are  of  diflferent  sexes, 
and  all  attempts  to  determine  the  sex  of  offspring  in  the  higher 
animals  by  treatment  have  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male 
bee  is  a  portion  of  a  lemale  iy|R>t»^the  <|ueet».bee.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  male  Rotiier,  in  which  the  zygote  always 
,  gives  rise  to  a  female,  from  which  the  male  arises  parthcnogcnctically, 
.  but  in  these  cases  it  does  not  appear  that  the  production  of  males 
is  in  any  way  affected  by  external  conditions  (see  R.  C.  Punnett, 
Prac  Rayai  5m,  78  B,  1006.  p.  «13).  It  is  said  that  in  human 
societies  the  number  of  males  born  incresses  nfter  wars  and  famines, 
l^ut  this,  if  true,  is  probably  due  to  an  affection  of  the  gametes 
and  not  of  (he  young  zygote.  For  a  review  of  the  whole  subject 
see  L.  Cu€not,  BiM,  icu  Fraitee  tt  Bdgiqut,  xxxH.,  1899.  pp.  4<^ 
535. 

The  firit  diangefhe  ^gotc  lindeigqes  in  all  Antmab  is  irhat  is 
genetaHy  called  the  icgmentation  or  deavage  of  the  omm. 
This  consists  essentially  of  the  tUvision  of  the  ottdens  jato  a 
aiuabt^oi  nyriai,  aiognd  nhith  tiie  putppliim,  aoaner  or  later 
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becQiiitt  aznuited  in  the  manner  ordinarily  ipoken  of  as  cellular. 
Hiis  diTiBion  ol  tbe  nodeiu  is  eiiected  by  the  proceit  caUed 
binary  fiaaion;  that  is  to  lay,  it  first  divides  into 
two,  then  each  ol  these  divides  simultaneously  afsin 
Into  two,  giving  four  nuclei;  each  of  these  after  a  pause  again 
sinniltaneoasly  divides  into  two.  So  the  iKooess  eontinucs  for 
some  time  until  the  ovmn  becomes  possessed  of  a  large  Munber 
of.nucki,  all  of  which  have  proceeded  from  the  original  nucleus 
by  a  series  of  binary  fissions.  This  division  of  the  nucleus,  which 
constitutes  the.  esKntisl  part  of  the  deavai^  of  the  ovum,  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  of  life,  but  it  ia  only  in  the  earliest 
period  that  it  ia  distinguithrd  by  a  distinct  name  and  used  to 
characteiiaa  a  stage  o£  devetopment  The  nuclear  division  of 
deavage  is  usually  at  finM  a  chythaical  process;  all  the  nuclei 
divide  simultaneously,  and  periods  of  nudear  activity  alternate 
with  pedodsttf  rest.  Nudeardtvisionsmaybesaidtobeof  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  accompanying  changea  in  the  surrounding 
protoplasm:  (i)  aooompanied  by  no  visible  changOf  «•!•  the 
mnltinudeated  Itetoaoon  Actmos^kaerinm;  <a)  aooompanied 
by  a  reiihMigement  of  the  protoplasm  around  each  auckut, 
but  not  by  ita  division  into  two  separate  masses,  < .x*  the  division 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  colony  of  Protoaoa,  (5) 
accompanied  by  the  division  of  the  protoplssm  into  two  parts, 
so  that  two  distinct  cells  result,  c^.  the  divisiona  by  which  the 
free  wandering  loucocytca  are  produced,  the  reproductian  of 
uninudear  ProCosoa,  Itc.  In  the  deavage  of  the  ovum  the  first 
two  of  these  methods  of  divisioa  are  found,  but  probably  not 
the  third.  At  one  tiiqe  it  was  thought  that  the  nudear  divisions 
of  deavage  were  always  of  the  third  kind,  and  the  result  of 
deavage  was  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  isolated  cells,  which 
became  reunited,  in  the  subsequent  devdopment  to  give  rise  to 
the  later  connexion  between  the  tissues  which  were  known  to 
exist.  But  in  iS&s  it  was  noticed  that  in  the  ovum  of  Feripatus 
MftntU  (A.  Sedgwick,  QuarL  J0um,  Uic,  Scienctf  xzv.,  x£85, 
p.  449)  the  eztranudear  protoplasm  did  not  divide  in  the  cleavage 
•f  the  ovum,  but  merdy  became  rearranged  round  the  increasing 
nudd;  the  continuity  of  the  protoplasm  was  not  broken,  but 
persisted  into  the  later  stsges  of  growth,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
tisBue-connezioas  which  undoubte^y-  eadat  in  the  adult.  This 
discovery  was  of  some  importance,  because  it  rendered  intelligiUc 
the  unity  of  the  embryo  so  far  as  its  developmental  processes  are 
coDcemed,  the  maintenance  of  this  unity  being  somewhat 
surprising  on  the  previous  view.  On  further  inquiry  and 
eaaminatioQ  it  waa  found  that  the  ova  of  many  other  animals 
presented  a  deavage  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Paripatus. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  nudear  divisions  of  deavage  were 
of  the  first  two  kinds  just  described.  In  some  eggs,  «.f.  the 
Alcyonaria,  the  fint  nudear  divisions  are  effected  on  the  first 
plan,  i^  they  take  pEsce  without  at  first  producing  any  visible 
effect  upon  the  protoplssm  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  later  staged 
of  deavage  the  protoplasm  becomes  arranged  around  each 
nudeus  and  related  to  it  as  to  a  centre.  In  the  majority  of  eggs, 
nowever,  the  protoplasm,  though  not  undergoing  complete 
deavage,  becomes  rearranged  round  each  nudeus  as  these  are 
formed.  He  best  and  dearest  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by 
many  Arthropodan  eggs,  in  which  the  nudeus  of  the  just-forlBed 
zygote  ta!kes  up  a  central  position,  where  it  undergoes  its  first 
division,  sabsequent  divlsfons  Uking  place  entirely  within  the  egg 
and  not  in  any  way  affecting  its  exterior.  The  result  is  to  give  rise 
to  a  nudeated  network  or  foam-work  of  protoplasm,  ramifying 
through  the  yolk-partides  and  containing  thme  in  iu  meahca. 

In  other  Arthropodan  eggs  the  deavage  is  on  the  so-called 
centroledthal  type,  in  which  the  dividing  nudd  pass  to  the  cortex 
of  the  ovum,  and  the  suxface  <d  the  ovum  becomes  indented  with 
grooves  corresponding  to  each  nucleua.  In  thia  kind  of  deavage 
an  the  so<aUed  segments  are  continuous  with  the  central 
undivided  yolk*niass.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  Arthropods 
the  egg  breaks  up  into  masses,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  the 
value  of  cells,  as  they  are  frequently  without  nuclei.  In  other 
eggs,  characterised  1^  a  considerabfe  amount  of  yolk,  M4.  the 
ova  of  Cephalopoda,  and  of  the  Vertebrata  with  much  ydk,  the 
tat  nudeus  talcs  up  an  eccentric  position  in  a  small  piitch  of 


protoplasm  which  ia  comparatively  free  from  yolkrpartklca 
Tlus  patch  is  the  germinal  disc,  and  the  nndear  divisions  are 
oonfiaed  to  it  and  to  the  trsasitional  region,  where  it  mergea 
into  the  denser  yolk  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  egg.  At 
the  dose  of  segmentation  the  germinal  disc  consists  of  a  number 
of  nudd,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  mass  of  prott^daam, 
which  is,  however,  not  separated  from  the  protoplasm  rouitd  the 
neighbouring  ntidei,  as  waa  formerly  supposed,  but  is  continuous 
at  the  points  of  contact.  In  thik  manner  the  germirud  disc  has 
beecome  converted  into  the  blastoderm,  which  consists  of  a  small 
watch-glaia'^haped  mass  of  so-called  oe^  resting  on,  but  con- 
tinuous with,  the  large  jrolk-mass.  It  is  chamctrristic  of  this 
kind  of  ovum  that  there  is  always  a  row  of  nudei,  called  the  yolk.- 
nudd,  placed  Jn  the  denser  yolk,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
bJaatoderm.  These  nudd  are  continually  undergoing  division, 
one  of  the  products  of  diviaiott,  together  with  a  Httle  of  the  sparse 
yolk  protoplasm,  .jiassiag  into  the  blastoderm  to  rdnforce  it 
(so>csiled  formative  ceUs).  The  other  product  of  the  dividing 
yolk-nude  remains  in  theyolk,  in  readiness  for  the  next  division. 
In  this  manner  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  are  continually 
being  added  to  the  periphery  of  the  bU»toderm  and  assisting 
in  its  growth.  But  itmust  be  home  in  mind  that  all  the  nudeated 
masses  of  which  the  blastoderm  consists  are  in  continuity  with 
each  other  and  with  the  sparK  protoplasmic  reticulum  of  the 
subjacent  yolk. 

In  the  great  majority  of  eggs,  then,  the  nudear  division  of 
deavage  is  not  accompanied  by  a  complete  division  of  the  ovum 
into  separate  cells,  but  only  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  proto> 
plasm,  which  produces,  indeed,  the  so-called  cellular  arrangement, 
and  an  appearance  only  of  separate  cells.  But  there  atiU  remain 
to  he  mentioned  those  small  eggs  in  which  the  amount  of  yolk 
is  inconsiderable,  and  in  which  divisioa  of  the  nudd  does  appear 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  convtlete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm  into  s<v>arate  unconnected  cdls — ova  of  many 
AaneUda,  MoUusca,  Edunoderma,  &c,  and  of  Mammalia 
amottipt  Vertebrat*.  In  the  case  of  these  also  (G.  F.  Andrews, 
Zooi  BuUelm,  ii.,  189&)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  apparent^ 
separate  spheres  are  connected  by  a  number  of  fine  apasjlomosing 
threads  of  a  hyaJUAe  protoplasm,  which  are  n6t  easy  to  detect 
and  are  readily  destroyed  by  the  action  of  reagents.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  divisions  of  the  nudd  in  cleavage  are  in 
no  case  accompanied  by  complete  division  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm^  and  the  organism  in  the  cleavage  stage  is  a  continuous 
wbde,  as  it  is  in  all  the  other  stages  of  its  existence. 

Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  saade 
to  discover  the  effects  of  dividii^g  the  embryo  during  its  deavage, 
and  of  destroying  certain  portions  of  it.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  object  of  testing  the 
view,  hdd  by  some  authorities,  that  certsin  segments 
are  already  set  apart  in  deavage  to  give  rise  to  certain  adult 
organs,  so  that  if  they  were  destroyed  the  organs  in  question  could 
not  be  developed.  The  results  obtained  have  not  borne  out  this 
view.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  been 
different  according  to  the  stage  at  which  the  separation  was 
effected  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  e^ieriment  was 
carried  out.  If  the  experiment  be  made  at  a  snffidently  early 
stage,  each  part,  if  not  too  sroaU,  will  develop  into  a  normal, 
though  small,  embryo.  In  some  cases  the  embryo  remained 
imperfect  for  a  certain  time  after  the  experiment,  but  the  loss 
is.  eventually  made  good  by  regeneration.  (For  a  summary  of 
the  work  done  on  this  subjea  see  R.  S.  Berglv  Zool,  CtntralUaUf 
vii.,  X900,  p.  1.) 

The  end  of  deavage  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  organs.  The  first  differentiation  is  the 
formation  of  the  layers.  These  are  three  in  number, 
being  called  resp^tivdy  the  ectoderm,  endodcrm  and 
mesoderm,  or,  in  embryos  in  which  at  thdr  first 
appearance  they  lie  Hke  sheets  one  above  the  other,  the 
epiblast,  hypoblast  and  mesoblast.  The  layers  are  lometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  priniary  organs,  and  their  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  arc  supposed  to  be  generally  homologous  through- 
out the  series  of  the  Metaaoa.    This  view,  which  is  based  part^ 
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on  their  origin  and  partly  on  thdr  fatCi  had  great  influence  on 
the  sdenoe  of  comparative  anatomy  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  the  19th  century,  for  the  homology  of  the  layers  being  ad- 
knitted,  Uiey  afforded  a  kind  of  final  couitof  appeaiindeteitaiining 
questions  of  doubtful  homologies  between  adult  organs.  Great 
importanCQ  was  therefore  attached  to  them  by  embryologists, 
and  both  their  mode  of  development  and  thepart  which  they  play 
in  forming  the  adult  organs  were  examined  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  very  unusual  for  ail  the  layers  to  be  established  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  general  rule  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm,  which 
may  be  called  the  primary  layers,  come  first,  and  Uter  the 
mesoderm  is  developed  from  one  or  other  of  them.  There  axe 
two  main  methods  in  which  the  first  two  are  differentiated — 
inva^nation  and  delamination.  The  former  is  generally  found 
in  small  eggs,  in  which  the  embryo 'at  the  dose  of  dcavage 
asBumes  the  form  of  a  sphere,  having  a  fluid  or  gelatinous 
material  in  its  centre,  and  bounded  externally  by  a  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm,  in  which  all  the  nuclei  are  contained.  Such  a  sphere 
is  called  a  blastosphere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sf^erical 
mass  of  prot(H>hisoa>  of  which  the  central  portion  is  so  much 
vacuohaed  that  it  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  fluid.  The  central 
part  of  the  blastospliere  is  called  the  segmentation  cavity  or 
'blastocoel.  The  blastosphere  soon  gives  rise,  by  the  invagination 
of  one  part  of  its  wall  upon  the  other,  and  a  consequent  ob- 
literation of  the  segmentation  cavity,  to  a  double-walled  cup 
with  a  wide  opening,  which,  however,  soon  becomes  narrowed 
to  a  small  pore.  This  cup-stage  is  called  the  gastrula  stage; 
the  outer  wall  of  the  gastrula.  is  the  ectoderm,  and  its  inner 
the  endoderm;  while  its  cavity  is  the  eateron,  and  the  opening 
to  the  exterior  the  blastopore.  Origin  of  the  primaery  kyers 
by  delamination  occun  universally  in  eggs  with  large  yolks 
(Cephalopoda  and  many  Vertebrata),  and  occasionally  in  others. 
In  it  cleavage  gives  rise  to  a  solid  mass,  which  divides  by  de- 
lamination  into  two  layers,  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  ■  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  of  them  the  endoderm  at  its  first 
origin  shows  the  relations  which  it  possesses  in  the  adult,  namely, 
of  forming  the  epithelial  wall  of  the  enteik  space,  whercu  in  the 
second  method  the  endoderm  is  at  first  a  solid  mass,  in  which 
the  enteric  space  makes  its  appearance  later  by  excavation. 
In  the  delaminate  method  the  enteric  space  is  at  first  withotit  a 
blastopore,  ani  sometimes  it  never  acquires  this  opening,  but  a 
blastopore  is  frequently  formed,  and  the  two-layered  gastrula 
stage  is  reached,  though  by  a  very  different  route  from  that  taken 
in  the  fon^ation  of  the  invaginate  gastrula.  According  to  the 
hiyer-theory,  these  two  layers  are  homologous  throughout  the 
series  of  Metasoa;  their  limits  can  always  be  accurately  defined, 
they  give  rise  to  the  same  organs'  in  all  cases,  and  the  adult 
organs  (excluding  the  mesodermal  organs)  can  be  traced  back  to 
one  or  other  of  them  with  absolute  precision.  Thus  the  ectoderm 
gives  rise  to  the  epidermis,  to  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the 
Uning  Of  the  stomodaeum  and  proctodaeum,  if  such  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  present.  The  endodcrm,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  rise  to  the  lining  of  the  entcron,  and  of  the  glands 
which  open  into  it. 

So  far  as  these  two  layers  are  concerned,  and  excluding 
the  meioderm,  it  would  appear  that  the  hiycr-theoiy  does  apply 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  Metazoa. 
But  even  here,  when  the  actual  facts  are  closely  scanned,  there 
are  found  to  be  difficulties,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
theory  may  not  perhaps  be  such  an  infallible  guide  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight.  ■  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  case  of  the 
Mammalia,  in  which  the  differentiation  of  the  segmented  ovum 
is  not  into  ectoderm  and  endodcrm,  and  the  case  of  the  sponges, 
the  most  important  of  these  difficulties  concern  the  itoiAodaeum 
and  proctodaeum.  The  best  case  to  examine  is  that  of  Peri^us 
capensis,  in  which  the  blastopore  is  at  first  a  long  slit,  and  gives 
rise  to  both  the  mouth  and  the  anus  of  the  adult.  Here  there  is 
always  found  at  the  lips  of  the  blastopore,  and  extending  for  a 
short  distance  inwards  as  enteric  lining,  a  certain  amount  of 
tissue,  which  by  its  characters  must  be  regarded  as  ectoderm. 
Mow.  in  tiie  dosure  of  the  blastopore  between  the  mouth  and 


anus,  this  tissue,  which  at  the  mouth  and  au»  develops  into  the 
lining  of  the  stomodaeum  and  proctodaeum,  is  left  inside,  and 
actually  gives  rise  to  the  median  ventral  epithelium  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Hence  the  devdopment  of  Penpatus  capensis 
suggests  the  condusion,  if  we  strictly  apply  the  Uyer-theocy, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  true  mcsenteron  is  lined  by 
ectoderm,  and  is  not  homologous  with  the  coaesponding  portion 
of  the  mesenteron  of  other  animals'*^  condusion  whi^  will  on 
all  hands  be  admitted  to  be  absurd.  The  difficulties  in  the 
apphcation  of  the  layer-theory  become  vastly  greater  when  the 
origin  and  fate  of  the  mesoderm  is  considered.  The 
mesoderm  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of 
organs  which  are  derived  from  it,  much  the  most  important 
of  the  three  Ukjtn,  It  generally  arises  later  than  the  others, 
and  in  Its  very  origin  presents  diffioulties  to  the  theory,  which 
are  much  increased  when  we  consider  its  history.  It  is  genetally, 
though  not  always,  devdoped  from  the  endoderm,  dther  as 
hollow  outgrowths  containing  prolongations  of  the  enteric 
cavity,  which  become  the  coelom,  or  as  solid  prolifemtioas. 
But  in  some  groups  the  mesoderm  is  actually  laid  down  m 
cleavage,  and  is  present  at  the  end  of  that  process.  In  others 
it  is  entirely  derived  from  the  ectoderm  (Pa4paUti  cape$ui^. 
In  yet  others  it  is  partly  derived  from  endoderm  and  partly  f roas 
ectoderm  (primitive  streak  of  amniotic  Vertebrates).  Finally, 
in  whatever  manner  the  first  rudiments  are  developed,  it  fre- 
quently receives  considerable  reinforcements  from  one  of  the 
primary  layers.  For  instance,  the  structure  known  as  the 
nerve  crest  of  the  vertebrate  embryo  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed^  exdusivdy  concerned  with  the  formation  of  the  spind 
nerves  and  ganglia,  but  contributes  largdy  to  the  mesoderm  of 
the  axial  region  of  the  body.  This  is  particdariy  deafly  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  Elasmobrandi 
and  probably  of  other  vertebrate  embryos,  where  all  the  meso- 
derm present  is  derived  from  the  ant^or  part  of  the  nettr^  Crest 
{Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Science  ^  xxxvii.  p.  92).  i 

The  layer- theory,  then,  will  not  bear  critical  examination. 
It  is  dear,  both  from  their  origin  and  history,  that  the  layers  or 
masses  of  cells  called  ectoderm,  endoderm  and  mesoderm  have 
not  the  same  value  in  different  animals;  indeed,  it  b  nilsleadiifg 
to  speak  of  three  layen.  At  the  most  we  can  only  speak  of  two, 
for  the  mesoderm  is  formed  after  the  others,  has  a  composite 
origin,  and  has  no  more  daim  to  be  considered  an  embryonic 
layer  than  has  the  rudiment  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
which  in  some  animals,  indeed,  appears  as  soon  as  the  mesoderm. 
Arguments  as  to  homology,  based  on  derivation  or  nonHderfvation 
from  the  same  embryonic  layer,  have  therefore  in  themsdves 
but  little  value. 

It  has  frequently  been  asaerted  that  the  TeprOductive  celb  4fte 
marked  off  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  dowlopment  {SagUlat  certain 
Crustacea,^ 3air^).  Recently  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  Atcaris 
(T.  Boveri,  Kuppfer*s  Festschrift^  1899,  p.  383)  the  reproductive 
cells  arc  set  apart  after  the  first  cleavage,  and  that  they  can  be  traced 
by  certain  peculiarities  o[  thdr  nucld  into  the  adult  reproductive 
gfands. 

^  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  mesoderm  is  a  composite 
tissue.  This  fact  is  frequently  conspicuous  at  its  first  estabCshmcot. 
Injnany  Cocloroata  it  is  present  under  two  forms  fi-om  y. 
the  bestnning.  One  of  tncse  is  epithdial  in  character,  ilj^zf, 
while  the  other  has  the  form  U  a  network  of  protoplasm,  ■»J'V' 
with  nudd  at  the  iiodciL  The  former  Is  cdled  aimdy  epithelial 
mesodcrnii^  the  latter  mesenchyme.  Somctiroeis  tne  epithelial 
mesoderm  is  the  first  Ifomied,  and  what  little  mesenchyme  therels 
is  developed  from  it  {Amphioxus,  Balano^ssus,  &c.).  Sometimes 
the  mesenchyme  Is  the  fimt  to  arise,  the  epithdial  mesoderm  devdop- 
ing  from  it  (roost*  if.  not  alli  Vertebrates),  Fioaliy,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  these  two  kinds  qf  tissue  arise  separately  from  one  or 
other  of  the  primary  layers  (Echinodermata).  As  already  hinted,  in 
Balanoghssus  and  Amphioxus  the  whole  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  body 
is  at  first  in  an  epithelial  condition,  being  devdoped  as  an  outgrowtn 
of  the  gttt'waH.  In  Periptttu  cmptitns  also,  and  poasiUy  in  other 
Arthropods,  it  has  at  first  an  intermediate  form,^bdn^  derived  from  a 
primitive  streak  and  not  from  tne  gut-wall,  but  it  rapidly  assumes  an 
epithelial  structure,  from  which  all  the  mesodermal  tissues  are 
devdoped.  In  Annelids  the  bulk  of  the  mesoderm  has  at  first  a 
SBodified  epithdial  form  similar  to  that  of  Arthropods,  but  it  is 
formed,  not  from  a  primitive  streak,  but  from  some  peculiar  cells 
produced  in  deavas^c.  called  pole-cells.  In  Anndida  with  trocho- 
«phete  larvae  a:  certain  amouAt  of  rheaencbyae  is  fonnedjataii  earlier 
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«tanMdghwnKt»tlMdiMnikrl»Bd«o(tiwywiiglwvL  In 
Echinnrtrrmau  «  oeruio  amount  of  nMencbynie  appean  before  the 
epithdUl  floesodemi*  wluch  i»  loaned  later  aa  giit-divcrtkala.  In 
theee  forros  tbe  meeenchyme  ia  wid  to  ariia  as  waadetinj  anxieboid 
otlK  wUch  are  budded  into  tbe  blactoooel  by  the  endoderm  just 
before  and  during  iu  inva&inatioo»  but  the  writer  hat  (caeon  to 
believe  that  tUa  aocowit  ol  tt  doe*  not  quite  deacribe  what  happens 
It  would  teem  to  be  more  probable  that  the  mceencfayiM  atiaea  in 
these  forms,  as  it  certainly  does  in  the  case  of  the  bter-iormed 
mesenchyme  of  the  Vertebiate  embryo,  as  •  iMOtoplasmic  outflow 
from  its  tissue  of  orimn,  pasaqg  at  first  alom  tpe  Kne  of  pre-existent 
protoplasmic  strands  which  traverse  the  blastoceel.  and  settdiof 
out  at  the  same  time  processes  which  bnmch  and  anastomose  with 
neighbouring  processes  (see  E.  W.  MacBride.  Pmc  Cmmk.  PML  Sac, 
t^,  P-  imI*  In  the  VertebraU  the  whole  of  the  mesodena  has  at 
first  the  mesenchyme  form.  Afterwards,  when  the  body-cavity  split 
appean,  the  bulk  of  it  assumesa  load  of  modi6ed  epithtuel  conoitMO* 
which  later  on  yields,  by  a  process  of  outflow  very  simflar  ia  its 
character  to  what  has  been  supposed  to  oocur  in  tne  Eehinoderm 
blastula,  a  considerable  mesenchyme  of  the  reticulate  character. 
Mesenchyme  u  the  tissue  which  in  Veitebrate  coibryology  has  fie- 

auently  been  called  embryonic  connective  tissutb  This  name  is  no 
oubt  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed  to  consist  of  isolated 
stellate  cells.  It  is,  however,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  connective 
tissue,  because  it  gives  rise  to  many  organs  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  connective  tissue.  For  Instance*  in  Vertd>f«ta  this  tiwue 
gives  tise  to  nervous  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lenal  tubules*  smooth 
muscular  fibres,  and  other  structures,  as  vdU  as  to  connective  and 
skeletal  tissues.  The  Vertcbrata,  ind<ml,  are  remarkable  for  tbe 
fact  that  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  so^alled  mesoderm,  s.g.  the 
epithelial  lining  of  the  body-cavity,  and  of  the  renal  tubules  and 
urogenital  tracts,  all  pam  tbroueh  the  meeencbymatoos  condition, 
whoeas  in  Amfhiaxus,  Balanopouut  and  presumably  Sagitia  and 
the  Brachiopoda.  all  the  mesodermal  tissues  pass  through  the 
epithelial  condition,  most  of  the  mesodermal  tissues  of  the  adult 
retaining  this  condition  permanently.  As  has  been  implied  in  tbe 
above  account,  mesenchyme  is  usually  formed  from  epithelial 
mesoderm  or  from  endoderm,  or  from  tissue  destined  to  form 
endoderm.  It  is  also  sometimes  formed  from  ectoderm,  as  in  the 
Vertebrata  at  the  nerve  crest  and  other  places.  In  some  Coelenterau 
«bo  it  appears  certain  that  the  ectoderm  does  furnish  tissue  of  a 
mescachymatous  nature  which  passes  into  the  jelly,  but  this  pheno- 
menon takes  i>faKe  comparatively  late  in  life,  at  any  rate  after  the 
•mtanroinc  period*  la  this  cooneauon  it  may  be  interesting  to  point 
out  that  in  many  Coelenterates  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  retaiil 
throughout  life  the  epithelial  condition,  nothing  comparable  to 
mesenchyme  ever  being  formed. 

FinaDy,  before  leaving  this  bianch  of  the  subject,  the  fact 
that  the  three  germinal  layers  are  continuous  with  one  another, 
and  not  isolated  masses  of  tissue,  may  be  emphasized. 
Indeed,  an  embryo  may  be  defined  as  a  multinucleated 
protoplasmic  mass,  in  which  the  protoplasm  at  any 
surface — whether  internal  or  external — is  in  the  form 
of  a  telativdy  dense  layer,  while  that  in  the  interior  is  much 
▼acuolated  and  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  sparse  reticulum,  the 
nucid  rithcr  being  exchisively  found  in  the  surface  protoplasm, 
or  if  the  embryo  has  any  bulk  and  the  internal  reticulum  is  at 
all  well  developed,  at  the  node*  of  the  internal  reticulum,  as  welL 
The  origin  of  some  of  the  more  important  organs  may  now  be 
considered.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mouth  and  anus 
develop  in  the  most  diverse  ways  in  different  groups, 
but  as  a  rule  either  one  or  both  of  them  can  be  traced 
into  relation  with  the  blastopore,  the  history  of  which 
must  therefore  be  examined.  In  most,  if  not  all,  the  great  groups 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  e.g.  in  Coelenterata,  Annelida,  Mollusca, 
Vertebrata,  and  in  Arthropoda,  the  blastopore  or  its  repre- 
ientative  ii  placed  on  the  neural  surface  of  the  body,  and, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on,  within  the  limits  of  the  centnil  nerve 
rudiment.  Here  It  undergoes  the  most  diverse  fate,  even  in 
members  of  the  same  group.  For  instance,  in  Ptripalut  capensis 
it  extends  as  a  sUt  along  the  ventral  surtace,  which  closes  up  in 
the  middle,  but  remains  open  at  the  two  ends  as  the  permanent 
mouth  and  anus.  In  other  Arthropods,  though  full  details 
have  not  yet  in  all  cases  been  worked  out,  the  following  general 
statement  may  be  made: — ^A  blastopore  (certain  Crustacea)  or 
Hs  representative  is  formed  on  the  neural  surface  of  the  embryo 
and  always  becomes  closed,  the  mouth  and  anus  arising  as 
independent  perforations  later.  Here  no  one  would  doubt  the 
homology  of  the  mouth  and  anus  throughout  the  group;  yet 
irithin  the  limits  of  a  single  genus — Peripatus — they  show  the 
most  divezse  modes  of  development.    In  Annelids  the  blastopore 
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sometimes  becomes  the  month  (most  Chaetopoda);  sometimeft 

it  becomes  the  anus  (SerpaiUi);  sometimes  it  closes  up,  giving 

rise  to  neither,  though  in  this  case  it  may  assume  the  form  of  a 

long  slit  afeng  the  ventral  surface  before  disappearing.    In 

Mdluaca  its  fate  presents  the  same  variations  as  in  Annelida. 

Now  in  these  groups  no  zoologist  would  deny  the  homology  ot 

the  nootk  and  anus  in  the  different  forms,  and  yet  how  very 

different  is  their  history  even  in  dosely  allied  animals.    How 

are  these  apiMrently  diveise  facts  to  be  reconciled  ?    The  only 

ssitisfMlory  ocplanation  which  has  been  offered  (Sedgwick, 

Quart,  J.  Mk.  ScHnet^  adv.,  1884,  p.  43)  is  that  the  blastopore 

is  homologoos  In  al  the  groups  mentioned,  and  is  the  repre> 

senUtive  of  the  original  single  opening  into  the  enteric  cavity, 

such  as  at  present  characterizes  the  Coelenterata.    From  It  the 

mouth  and  amis  have  been  derived,  as  is  Indicated  by  Ks  history 

in  Peripaha  capeHsis,  and  by  the  variability  in  its  behaviour 

in  closely  allied  forms;    such  varial^lity  in  its    subsequent 

history  is  due  to  its  spedaSizatlon  as  a  larval  organ,  as  a  result 

of  which  it  has  k)st  its  capacity- to  give  .rise  to  both  mouth  and 

anus,  and  sometimes  to  either. 

Thit  the  blastopore  does  become  spedaBzed  as  a  larval  organ  is 
obvious  in  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  transformed  into  the 
single  opening  with  whkh  some  larvae  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  alone 
provided,  e.^.  Piiidium^  Eehinoderm  larvae,  &c.,  and  that  larval 
charactera  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the  form  of  embn'onic 
characters,  strong  reason  to  believe  will  be  adduced  later  00.  fn  the 
Vertebrata  the  behaviour  of  the  blastopore  (anus  of  RusconO  is  also 
variable  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Am  a  rute  it  is  slit-like  in 
form  and  closes  completely,  bat  in  most  cases  one  portion  of  it 
remains  open  longer  than  the  rest,  as  the  ncuccntcric  canal.  In  a 
few  forms  {e.%.  Newt,  Lepiiosiren,  Ac.)  the  very  hindermost  portion 
of  the  slit-Kke  blastopore  remains  permanently  open  as  the  anus,  and 
from  such  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  the  neurentcric  aperture  (when 
present)  is  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  blastopore  Just  anterior 
to  its  hmdermost  end.  The  words  "  hindermost  ana  "  anterior  ** 
are  used  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  blastopore  has  retained 
its  dorsal  position ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hindermost  part  of  it — 
the  part  which  perasts  or  reopens  as  the  anus — loses  this  positiort 
in  the  course  of  development  and  becomes  shifted  on  to  the  vcntrad 
surface.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  Lepidosinn  (Kerr^  PhU.  Trans, 
cxciL,  1900),  in  Elasmobranchii,  and  m  Amniota  (primitive  streak). 
Moreover,  in  Lipijositent  and  possibly  in  some  other  forms,  the 
anus,  f.«.  the  hind  end  of  the  blastopore,  is  at  first  contained  within 
the  medulbry  plate  and  bounded  behind  by  the  medullary  foldsi 
Later  the  portions  of  the  medullary  olate  in  the  neighbourhood  c^ 
the  anus  completely  atn»hy,  and  tnis  relation  is  lost.  This  ex- 
tennon  of  the  hind  end  01^  the  blastopore  on  to  the  ventral  surface, 
and  atrophy  of  the  portion  of  the  medullary  plate  in  relation  with 
it,  is  a  highly  important  phenomenon,  and  one  to  which  attention 
will  be  again  called  when  tne  relation  of  the  mouth  to  the  blastopore 
is  being  considered.  Jhe  remarkable  fact  about  the  Vertebrata, 
a  feature  which  that  group  shares  in  common  with  all  other  Chordata 
(Ampkioxus,  Tunicata,  Enteropneusta)  and  with  the  Echinodermata, 
Is  that  the  mouth  has  never  been  traced  into  relation  with  the  blasto- 
pore. For  this  reason,  among  others,  it  has  been  htld  by  some 
zoologists  that  the  mouth  of  the  Vertebrata  is  not  homologous  with 
the  mouth  of  such  groups  as  the  Annelida,  Arthropoda  and  Mollusca. 
But,  as  has  been  explained  above,  in  face  of  the  extraordinary 
variability  in  the  history  of  the  mouth  and  anus  in  these  groups, 
this  view  cannot  be  rc^rded  as  in  any  way  established.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  distmct  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Vertebrate 
mouth  IS  a  derivate  of  the  blastopore.  In  the  first  place,  in  Elasmo- 
branchii (Sedgwick,  guarL  Joum.  Mic.  Set.  xxxiii.,  1893,  p.  550), 
and  in  a  less  conspicuous  form  in  other  vertebrate  groups,  the 
mouth  has  at  first  a  slit-like  form,  extending  from  the  anterior 
end  of  the  central  nerve-tube  backwards  alone  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  embryo.  This  slit-like  rudiment,  recalling 
As  it  does  the  form  which  the  blastopore  assumes  in  so  man;^  groups 
and  in  many  Vertebrata,  does  suggest  the  view  that  possibly  the 
mouth  of  the  Vertebrata  may  in  reality  be  derived  from  a  portion 
of  an  originally  long  slit-like  neural  blastopore,  which  has  become 
extended  antenoriy  on  to  the  ventral  surface  and  has  lost  its  original 
relation  to  the  nerve  rudiment,  as  has  undoubtedly  happened  with 
the  posterior  part,  which  persists  as  the  anUs. 

Of  the  other  organs  which  devek>p  from  the  two  primaiy 
layers  it  is  only  possible  to  notioe  here^  the  central  nervous 
system.  This  in  almost  all  animals  develops  from  the 
ectodem^.  In  Cephalopods  among  MoUusca^the  ^^^^ 
devdopment  of  which  is  remarkable  from  the  almost  $yBum 
complete  absence  of  features  which  «re  supposed  to 
have  an  ancestral  significance-^nd  in  one  or  two  other  forms, 
it  has  been  said  to  develop  from  the  metoderm;  but  ap^rt  from 
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Iheae  nceptiooal  and  perhaps <IioubtfuI  cases,  the  central  nervous 
system  oC  all  embryos  arises  as  tliickenings  of  the  ectoderm, 
and  in  the  groups  above  mentioned,  namely,  Annelida,  MoUusca, 
Arthropoda  and  Vertebrata,  and  probably  others,  from  the 
ectoderm  of  the  blastoporal  surface  of  the  body.  This  surface 
generslly  becomes  the  ventral  surface,  but  in  Vertebrata  it 
becomes  the  .dorsal.  These  thickened  tracts  of  ectoderm  in 
Ptripaius  and  a  few  other  forms  can  be  dearly  seen  to  surround 
the  blastopore.  This  relation  is  retained  in  tJbfi  adult  in 
Peripatus,  some  Molluscs  and  some  Nemertines,'  in  which  the 
main  lateral  nerve  cords  are  united  behind  the  anus  as  well  as 
in  front  of  the  mouth;  in  other  forms  it  cannot  always  be 
demonstrated,  but  it  can,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vertebrata  just 
referred  to,  always  be  inferred;  only,  in  the  Invertebrate  groups 
the  part  of  the  nerve  rudiment  which  has  to  be  inferred  is  the 
posterior  part  behind  the  blastopore,  whereas  in  Vertebrata 
it  is  the  anterior  part,  namely,  that  in  front  of  the  blastopore, 
assiuning  that  the  mouth  is  a  blastoporal  derivate. 

In  the  Echinodermata,  Eaten^neusta  and  one  or  two  other 
groups,  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to 
bring  the  mouth  into  relation  with  the  blastopore,  nor  can  the 
bUttopore  be  shown,  to  be  a  perforation  of  the  neural  surface.  For 
the  Echinoderms,  at  any  rate,  this  fact  loses  some  of  the  importance 
which  might  at  first  sight  be  attributed  to  it  when  the  remarkable  or- 
ganization of  the  adult  and  the  sharp  contrast  which  exists  between 
It  and  the  larva  is  remembered.  In  some  Annelids  the  central 
nervous  system  remains  throughout  life  as  part  of  the  outer  epi- 
dermis, but  as  a  general  rule  it  Mcomes  separated  from  the  epidermis 
and  embedded  in  the  mesodermal  tissues.  The  mode  in  whioh  tliis 
separation  is  effected  varies  according  to  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  central  nervous  system.  In  the  vertebrata,  in  which  this  organ 
has  the  form  of  a  tube  extending  along  the  dorsal  suriace  of  the 
body,  it  arises  as  a  groove  of  the  medullary  plate,  which  becomes 
constricted  into  a  canal.  The  wall  of  this  canal  consists  of  ectoderm, 
which  at  an  earlier  stage  formed  part  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  body, 
but  which  after  invagination  thickens,  to  give  rise  to  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  canal  and  to  the  nervous  tissue  which  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  canal  wall.  The  fact  that  the  blastopore  remains  open  at  the 
hind  end  of  the  medullai^r  plate  explains  to  a  certain  extent  tt^e 
peculiar  relation  whith  always  exists  in  the  embryo  between  the 
bind  end  of  the  neural  and  alimentary  canals.  This  communication 
between  the  hind  end  of  the  neural  tube  and  the  gut  is  one  of  the 
most  ^markable  and  constant  features  of  the  Vertebrate  embryo. 
As  has  been  pointed^ out,  ft  is  not  altogether  unintelligible  when  vre 
remember  the  relation  of  the  blastopore  to  the  medullary  plate 
of  the  earlier  stage,  but  to  give  a  Complete  explanation  of  it  is.  and 
probably  always  will  be,  imposable.  It  is  no  doubt  the  impress  of 
some  rentarkable  larval  condition  of  the  blastopore  of  a  stage  of 
evolution  now  long  past. 

In  Ceraiodus  the  open  part  of  the  blastopore  Is  enclosed  by  the<' 
medullary  fokls,  as  in  LeptdoHrtn,  and  probably  persists  as  the  anus, 
the  portion  of  the  folds  around  the  anus  undergoing  atrophy  (Semon, 
Zod.  Fofschungsreisen  in  A  lutrcUien,  1893,  Etd.  1.  p.  39).  In  Urodeles 
the  blastopore  persists  as  anus,  so  far  as  is  known,  but  the  relation 
to  the  medullary  folds  has  not  been  noticed.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Pelromyncn  (A.  E.  Shipley,  Quart.  Joum,  Mic  Sci.  xxviiL, 
1887). 

The  nerve  tube  of  the  Vertebrata  at  a  certain  early  stage  of  the 
embryo  becomes  bent  ventralwards  in  its  anterior  portion,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  anterior  end.  which  is  represented 
in  the  adult  by  the  infundibulum,  comes  to  project 
backwards  beneath  the  mid-brain.  This  ben^  which 
is  called  the  cranial  flexure,  takes  place  through  the  mid-brain, 
so  that  the  hind-brain  Is  unaffected  by  it.  The  cranial  flexure 
is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  brain:  the  anterior  end  of  the  noto- 
chord,  which  at  first  extends  almost  to  the  front  end  of  the  nerve 
tube  (this  extension,  which  is  quite  obvious  in  the  young  embryoof 
Elasmobranchs,  becomes  masked  in  the  later  stages  by  the  extra- 
ordinary modifications  which  the  parts  undergo),  is  also  affected  by 
it.  Moreover,  it  affects  even  other  parts,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
oblique,  almost  antero-posterior,  direction  of  the  anterior  gill  slits 
as  compared  with  the  transverse  direction  of  those  behind.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  offered  of  the  cranial  flexure. 
It  is  found  in  all  Vertebrates,  and  is  effected  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  development.  In  the  later  stages  and  in  the  adult  it  ceases  to 
be  noticeable,  on  account  of  an  alteration  of  the  relative  tdxet  of  parts 
of  the  brain.  This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  enornK»us  growth 
of  the  cerebhll  vesicle,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  fore-brain  just'short  of  its  anterior  end.  The  anterior  end  of 
the  fore-brain  remains  relatively  small  throughout  life  as  the  in- 
fundibulum, and  the  junction  of  this  part  of  the  fore-bn&in  with  the 
part  which  is  so  largely  developed,  as  the  rudiment  of  the  eerdmim, 
is  marked  by  the  attachment  c^  the  optic  chiasma.  The  optic 
nerve,  indeed,  is  morphol(^cal1y  the  first  cranial  nerve,  the  olfactory 
being  the  second;  both  are  attached  to  what  is  morphologically  the 
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dorsal  side  of  tbt  nerve  tube.  The  morphetMrfcai  anterior  end  of  tha 
aentral  nerve  tube  is  ihei>oint  of  the  irtfitmnbulum  which  fs  in  eoif- 
uct  with  the  pituitary  tiody.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  cranial 
flexure,  it  may  be  pointed  oot  that  there  is  a  similar  downward  eurw 
of  the  hind  end  of  the  nervous  axis,  which  leads  Into  the  hind  end 
of  the  enteron.  If  it  be  supposed  that  originally  there  was  a  com- 
munication between  the  infundibulum  and  pituitary  bodv,  then  the 
ventral  flexure  found  at  both  ends  of  the  nerve  axis  would  originally 
have  had  the  same  result,  namdy,  of  placing  the  neural  and  ali- 
menury  canals  in  communication.  Moreover,  the  mouth  would  ha v« 
had  much  the  same  illation  to  this  imaginary  anterior  neurenCeric 
canal  that  the  anns  has  to  the  actud  posterior  one. 

In  Ampkioxus  and  the  Tunicata  tne  eariy  development  of  the 
central  nervous  system  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Vertebrata, 
but  the  later  stages  are  simpler,  beinff  without  the  cranial  flexure. 
The  Tunicata  are  remarkaUe  for  the  fact  that  the  nervous  system, 
though  at  first  hollow,  bceomes  quite  soKd  in  the  adult.  In  Balam^ 
tUsius  the  central  nervous  system  Is  in  part  tubular,  the  canal 
being  open  at  each  end.  It  arises,  however,  by  delaminataon  from 
the  ectoderm,  the  tube  being  a  secondary  acquisition.    This  is 

(probably  due  to  a  shortening  of  development,  for  the  same  feature  is 
ound  in  some  Vertebrau  (Teleostei,  Lepidosteus,  Ac.),  where  the 
central  canal  is  secondarily  hdlowed  out  In  the  solid  keel-like  mass 
which  is  separated  from  the  ectoderm.  Parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  arise  by  invagination  in  other  groups;  for  instance,  the 
cerebral  ganglia  of  Dmlatium  are  formed  from  the  walls  of  two 
invaginations  of  ectoderm,  which  eventually  disappear  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body  (A.  Kowatevsky,  Ann.  Mus.  HisL  Nat, 
MarseilUs,  '*  Zoology,"  vol.  1.).  In  Peripatut  the  cerebral  gai^Iia 
arise  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  this  case  the  cavities  of  the  invagination 
become  separated  from  the  Skin  and  pe«^st  as  two  hollow  append- 
ages on  the  lower  side  <rf  the  cerebral  ganglia.  In  other  Arthroftods 
the  ttrebral  mnglia  arise  in  a  similar  way,  but  the  invaginations 
disappear  in  the  adult.  In  Nemertines  the  cerebral  ganglia  contain 
a  cavity  which  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  narrow  canal. 
Finally,  in  certain  EcMnodermata  the  ventral  part  of  the  central 
nervous  system  arises  bv  the  invagination  of  a  linear  streak  of 
ectoderm,  the  cavity  of  toe  invagination  persisting  as  the  epineural 
canal. 

Although  the  central  nervons  system  is  almost  always  de- 
veloped from  the  ectoderm  of  thq  embryo,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  peripheral  nerve  trunks.  These  structures 
arise  from  the  mesoblastic  reticulum  already  described 
(Sedgwick,  Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Sci.  zxxvii.  93).  Inas- 
much as  this  reticulum  is  perfectly  continuous  with 
the  precisely  similar  though  denser  tissue  in  the  ectoderm 
and  endoderm,  it  may  well  be  that  a  portion  of  the  nerve 
trunks  should  be  described  as  being  ectodermal  and  endo- 
dermal  in  origin,  though  the  bulk  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
formed  from  that  portion  of  the  reticulum  commonly  described 
as  mesoblastic.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  tissue  from 
which  the  great  nerve  trunks  are  developed  is  continuous  on  all 
sides  with  a  similar  tissue  which  pervades  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  In  which  the  nuclei  of  these  organs  are  contained. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  this  tissue  is  very  sparse  and 
not  easily  seen.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  it  is  of  a  very  delicate 
texture  and  readily  destroyed  by  reagents.  1 1  is  lor  this  reason  t  hat 
the  layers  of  the  Vertebrate  embryo  are  commonly  represented  as 
beii^  quite  isolated  from  one  another,  and  that  the  medullary  canal 
is  nearlv  alwavs  represented  as  being  completely  itolated  at  certain 
stages  from  tne  surrounding  tissues.  In  reality  the  Isyen  are  aU 
connected  together  by  this  delicate  tiaBUe--in  a  sparse  form,  it  is  true 
— which  not  only  extends  between  them,  but  sJao  in  a  denser  and 
more  distinct  form  pervades  them.  In  the  germinal  laycia  them* 
selves,  and  in  the  organs  developing  from  them,  this  tissue  is  io  the 
young  stages  almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  densely  packed  nuclei 
which  it  contains.  For  instance,  in  the  wall  of  the  medullary  canal 
in  the  Vertebrate' embryo,  in  the  s|4anchnic  and  somatic  layers  of 
mesoderm  of  the  same  embryo^  and  in  the  developing  nerve  cords  of 
the  Pertpatus  embryo,  the  nuclei  i^re  at  first  so  densely  crowded 
together  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  protoplasmic  frame- 
work in  which  they  rest,  but  as  development  proceeds  this  extra- 
nuclear  tissue  beccrmcs  more  bngeljr  devek»ped.  and  the  nudd  are 
forced  apart,  so  that  it  becomea  visible  and  receives  various  names 
according  to  its  position.  In  toe  wall  of  the  medullary  canal  of  the 
Vertebrate  embryo,  on  the  outside  of  which  it  becomes  especially 
conspicuous  in  certain  pkwes,  and  on  the  dorsal  dkle  of  the  develoi>ing 
nerve  cords  of  the  Ptnpalms  embryo.  It  constitutee  the  white  matter 
of  the  developing  nerve  cord ;  in  the  mesoblastic  tissue  ontside*  tHiere 
it  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  conspicuous  |[Scdgwidc,  "  Mono- 
graph of  the  Development  of  Peripalus  capcnsts.  Studies  from  tke 
Jiorph.  Lab.  oflht  Unweriity  cf  Cambridgg,  iv.,  1889.0. 131),  it  forms 
the  looser  network  of  the  mesoblastic  reticulam;  ana  connectiag  the 
two.  in  place  of  the  few  and  delicate  strands  of  this  tissue  in  tht 
former  stage,  there  are  at  certain  places  well-marked  cords  of  a 
relatively  dense  texture,  with  the  meshes  of  the  reticulum  elongated 
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itt  the  direction  of  the  oMd  Tbb  htfer  etnictare  b  as  i 
■we  tnuk.  It  can  be  traced  outwftfd»  into-tke  meeobtobtic  reti 
culum*  from  the  strands  of  which  it  is  indeed  developed,  and  with 
which  it  is  continuous  not  only  at  its  free  end,  but  also  alone  its 
whole  course.  In  this  way  the  nerve  trunks  are  developed — by  a 
nthering  up.  ao^tospeak,  of  the  fkbces  of  the  reticulum  into  bundles. 
Tlieae  biMulles  are  fleoctally  aiiarkcd  by  the  potasisioa  of  nuclei, 
especially  in  their  cortical  parts,  which  become  no  doubt  the  nuclei 
of  the  nerve  sheath,  and.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ganglia,  of 
nerve  cells.  From  this  aocoont  of  the  early  development  of  the 
nervcst  it  b  afiparcnC  that  tbey  are  in  tbtir  origin  coatinuom  with 
all  the  other  tissiKs  of  the  booiy,  with  that  of  the  eenttal  nervous 
system  and  with  that  which  becomes  transformed  into  muscular 
tissue  and  connective  and  epithelial  tissues.  All  tJiesc  tissues  arc 
developed  from  the  general  reticulum,  which  in  the  young  embryo 
can  be  seen  to  pervade  the  whole  body,  not  bcinff  eoafiaod  to  the 
mesoderm,  but  extending  between  the  nuclei  of  the  ecloderm  and 
eododcrm.  and  formiqg  the  extra-nudcar,  so-called  ceHular,  proto- 
plasiA  of  those  layers.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remarked  that  m  the 
staecs  of  the  embryo  with  which  we  am  here  concerned  the  so<alIcd 
cellular  constitution  of  the  tisMies,  which  Is  soch  a  marloed  feature  of 
the  older  embryo  and  adiik«  haa  not  been  arrived  ftt.  It  b  true, 
indications  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier-formed  cpithclia, 
but  of  nerve  cells,  muscular  cells,  and  many  kinds  of  gbnd  cells  no 
distinct  signs  are  yet  vi»ble.  This  remark  particularly  api>lfcs 
to  nerve  cells,  which  do  not  make  their  appoamnec  until  a  much  later 
state  not,  indeed,  until  some  time  after  the  nrincipai  .nerve  trunks 
and  gai^lia  are  indicated  as^  tracts  of  pale  nbrpus  substance  and 
aggregations  of  nuclei  respectively. 

The  embryos  of  Elasmobranchs  par^ularty  of  SeyOinm — are 
the  best  objects  in  which  to  study  the  developinent  of  nerves.  In 
many  embryon  it  b  difllcalt  to  m^ke  out  what  happens,  because 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  remain  so  close  together  that  the 
process  is  obscured,  and  the  loosening  of  the  mcsoolastic  nuclei  b 
deferred  until  after  the  nerves  have  begun  to  be  diflTerentbtcd. 
The  pnoctrn  may  also  be  traced  in  the  embryos  of  Fttipatut,  where 
the  main  features  are  esseniblly  simibr  to  those  above  dMcribed 
{op,  eit,  p.  iji).  The  development  of  the  motor  nerves  has  been 
worked  out  in  Lepidosiren  by  J.  Graham  Kerr  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of 
Bdinilmrgh,  41, 1904.  p.  119). 

To  sum  up,  the  d«vck>pmeBt  of  nerves  b  not,  to  has  been 
fcoently  nxged,  an  outgrowth  of  ceB  pfooesus  from  certain  celb, 
but  b  a  differentiation  of  a  snhitartoB  which  was  alseady  in 
positkni,  and  front  whidi  all  other  4Mgans  of  the  body  lave  been 
and  an  devrioped.  It  ffe<|uently  happens  that  the  young  nerve 
tracts  can  be  seen  sooner  near  the  central  organ  than  ebewhere, 
but  it  b  doubtful  if  any  importance  can  be  attached  to  thb  fact, 
since  it  b  not  constantly  ofaaenred.  For  inataaoe,  in  the  case  of 
the  thiid  nerve  of  SeyUimm  the  differeDtialion  appears  to  take 
place  earliest  near  the  dttary  ganglion,  and  to  proooed  from  that 
point  to  the  base  of  the  midpbcain. 

There  are  two  main  methods  in  which  new  organs  are  de- 
veloped. In  Che  one,  which  indicates  the  possil>iUty  of  physio* 
.h)gical  continuity,  the  organ  arises  by  the  cQred 
modification  of  a  portion  of  a  pre-exbting  ocgtn; 
the  development  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  the  Vertebrsta 
from  a  groove  in  the  embiyonic  ectoderm  may  be  taken  as  an 
cxaaiple  of  thb  method.  In  the  other  method  there  b  no 
continuity  which  can  be  in  any  way  interpreted  as  physiokigicalj 
a  centre  of  growth  appears,  in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  embiyo, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  tissoc  which  gradually  Bh^)ea  itself 
into  the  required  oinan.  The  development  of  the  central  nervous 
system  in  Teleosteans  and  in  other  similar  exceptional  cases 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  second  plan.  Such  a 
centre  of  growth  b  fr^ueotiy  caUod  a  blastema,  and  consists  of  a 
mass  of  closely  packed  nuclei  which  have  arisen  by  the  growth- 
activity  ai  the  nuclei  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  coelom>  an 
organ  which  b  found  in  the  so^^alled  oocloraaie  animaUj  and 
which  in  the  adult  b  usually  divided  up  more  ojr  less  completely 
into  three  parts,  namely,  body<avtty,  renal  organs,  generative 
gUnds,  presents  in  different  animals  both  these  methods  of 
development  In  certain  aniroab  it  develops  by  the  direct 
modification  of  a  par^  of  the  primitive  enteron,  while  in  othcnit 
aijscs  by  the  gradual  shaping  of  a  mass  of  tissue  which  consbta 
of  a  compact  mass  of  nuclei  derived  by  .nuclear  proliferation 
from  one  or  more  of  the  preexisting  tissues  of  the  body*  Ina^ 
much  a&  the  first  rudiment  of  the  coelom  nearly  always  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  stage,  when  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm 
are  almost  the  only  ti^ues  present,  and  as  it  then  bulks  relatively 
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very  bife  and  frequently  contains  within  itself  the  polential 
centres  of  growth  of  other  organs,  ag .  mesenchymal  organs  (see 
above),  It  has  oome  tfO  be  regarded  by  embryologists  as  being  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  so«allod  mesodermal  organs  of  the  body, 
and  has  been  dignifiod  with  the  aomesvhat  mysterious  nnk 
which  attaches  to  the  oonoeption  of  a  ^nninal  bjrer.  Its 
promineBoe  ami  importance  at  an  eariy  stage  led  cmhiyologbts, 
as  has  already  been  esplaincdr  to  overlook  the  fact  that  all  hwigb 
some  of  die  eontrcs  oif  growth  for  the  formation  of  other  non> 
codomic  mcsodenoal  organs  and  tissues  may  be  contained 
withia  it,  all  are  not  so  contained,  and  that  there  are  centres  of 
mesodermal  growth  still  left  in  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm 
after  its  cstablishaoent.  If  these  considerations,  and  others  like 
them,  ate.  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  conccptioo 
implied  hy  the  word  mesoderm  has  no  objective  fntistencr,  that 
the  tissue  of  the  embryo  called  mesoderm,  thou|^  sometimes 
mainly  the  rudiment  of  the  coelom*  b  often  much  more  than  thb, 
and  contains  within  itself  the  ludimcat  of  many,  sometimes  of  all, 
of  the  organs  appertaining  io  the  mesendiyme.  In  thus  con* 
taining  within  itself  the  potential  centres  of  growth  of  other 
osgans  and  tissues  which  are  oommonly  ranked  as  mesodermal, 
it  b  not  difierent  from  the  rudiments  of  the  two  other  organs 
already  formed,  namcty,  the  ectoderm  and  cndodeim;  for  these 
contain  within  themselves  centres  of  growth  for  the  production 
of  socalled  mesodermal  tissues,  as  witness  the  nerve-crest  of 
Vertcfarata,  tlw  growing*paint  of  the  proncphiic  duct,  and  the 
fbnnation  of  blood*vesseb  from  the  hypoblast  described  lor  some 
members  of  the  same  group. 

In  £chioodeimata»  AmpkioxuSt  £ateropneibta»  and  a  few 
other  groups^  the  coclom  develops  from  a  portion  or  portions  of 
the  primitive  enteron,  which  eventually  becomes  separated  from 
the  rest  and  forms  a  variable  number  of  closed  sacs  lying  between 
the  gut  and  the  ectoderm.  The  aiunber  of  these  sacs  varies  in 
diffcfeent  aaimab,  but  the  evidence  at  present  available  seems 
to  show  that  the  maximum  number  b  five--aa  tuqiairod  one  in 
fflMit  and  two  pain  behind— and,  further,  that  if  a  less  number 
of  sacs b actually  sqiarated  from  the entenm,  the  nUeb  for  these 
sacs  so  to  divide  up  that  they  give  rise  to  five  sacs  arranged  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  Enteropneusta  present  us  with  the 
dearest  case  of  the  separation  of  five  sacs  from  the  primiLivo 
enteron  (W.  Bateson,.  QitarL  Joum,  Mic.  Sd.  zxiv.,  18&1).  In 
Amphioxus,  aoeoiding  to. the  important  researches  of  £.  W. 
MacBride  (Quwi,  Jotmt,  Uk,  Set,  xL  s^o),  it  appears  that  4 
similar  process  occurs,  though  it  b'complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  sacs  of  the  posterior  pair  become  divided  up  at  an  early 
stage  into  many  pairs.  In  Phefwii  there  are  indications  of  the 
same  phenomenon  (A.  T.  Masterman,  Qwui.  Jtwtm  Mic*  Set, 
xliii.  37s)>  In  the  Chaetognatha  a  sin^  sac  only  b  separated 
from  the  enteron,  but  soon  becomes  divided  up.  In  the  Brachio* 
poda  one  pair  of  sacs  b  separated  from  the  enteron^  but  our 
knowledge  of  their  later  hbtoiy  b  not  sufficient  to  enabk  us  to 
say  whether  they  divide  op  into  the  typically  aixanged  five  sacs. 
la  Echlnodcrmata  the  number  of  sacs  separated  from  the  enteron 
varies  from  one  la  three;  but  though  the  hbtoiy  of  these  shows 
considerable  differences,  there  are  reasons  to  bdieve  that  the 
typical  final  arrangement  b  one  unpaired  and  two  paired  s^cs. 
But  however  many  sacs  may  arise  from  the  i»imitive  enteron, 
and  however  these  sacs  may  uUinuUely  divide  up  and  arrange 
themselves,  the  important  point  of  dcvck^Hnent  common  to  all 
these  animab,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dbpute,  b  that  .the. 
coelom  b  a  direct  differentiation  of  a  portion  of  the  enteron. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Coclomata  the  coelomic  rudiment  doea 
not  arise  by  the  simple  differentiation  of  a  pre-exbting  oqgan, 
and  there  b  considenble  variation  in  its  method  of  formation. 
Speaking  .generally,  it  may  be  said  to  arise  b^y  the  differentiation 
of  a  blastema  (see  above),  which  develops  at  an  early  stage  9a  a 
nuclear  proliferation  from  one  or  more  growth-centres  in  oae  or 
both  of  the  primary  layers.  It  appears  in  thb  tissue  as  a  sac 
or  as  a  series  of  sacs,  which  become  transformed  into  the  body- 
cavity  (excqH  in  the  Arthropods),  into  the  renal  otsaas  (with 
the  possible  exception,  again,  of  some  Arthropods),  and  into  the 
reproductive  glands..  In  metamerically  segmented  snimoh  the 
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appearance  of  the  cavities  of  these  sacs  is  synchronous  with, 
and  indeed  determines,  the  appearance  of  meUmeric  segmenta- 
tion. In  all  segmented  animals  in  which  the  meMdcrm  (coclomic 
rudiment)  appeals  as  a  continuous  sheet  or  band  of  tissue  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  the  ODckmic  cavity  mslbcs  its  first  appear- 
ance not  as  a  continuous  space  on  each  side,  which  later  becomes 
divided  vsp  intd  the  slructuies  called  mcsoblastic  somites,  but 
as  a  series  of  paired  spaces  round  which  the  cotlomic  tissue 
arranges  itself  in  an  epithelial  manncn  In  the  Vertcbrata,  it  is 
triie,  the  ventral  portion  of.  the  coelom  appears  at  first  as  a 
continuoas  ^>ace,  at  any  rate  behind  the  region  of  the  two 
anterior  pairs  of  somites,  but  in  the  dorsal  portion  the  coclomic 
cavity  is  developed  in  the  usual  way,  the  coclomic  tissue  becoming 
transformed  into  the  muscle  plates  and  rudimentary  renal 
tubules  of  the  later  stages.  With  regard  to  this  vcntrdl  portion 
of  the  coelom  in  Vertcbrata,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cavity 
in  it  never  becomes  divided  up,  but  always  remains  continuous, 
forming  the  perivisceral  portion  of  the  codom.  The  probable 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  development  of  the  Vcrte^ 
brate  coelom,  as  compared  with  that  of  Amphioxus  and  other 
segmented  animals,  is  that  the  segmented  stage  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  coelom  is  omitted.  This  explanation  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  even  in  animab  in  which  the 
coelom  is  at  its  first  appearance  wholly  segmented,  it  frequently 
haf^>ens  that  in  the  adult  the  perivisceral  portion  of  it  b  un- 
segmented,  i.e,  it  loses  during  development  the  segmentation 
which  it  at  first  possesses.  This  happens  in  many  Annelida  and 
in  Amphioxus.  The  lesson,  then,  which  the  early  history  of  the 
coelom  in  segmented  animals  teaches  is,  that  however  the 
coelomic  cavity  first  makes  its  appearance,  whether  by  evagina- 
tions  from  the  primitive  entcron,  or  by  the  hollowing  out  of  a 
sob'd  blaslcma-like  tissue  which  has  developed  from  one  or  both 
of  the  primary  layers,  it  is  in  its  first  origin  segmented,  and 
forms  the  basis  on  which  the  segments  of  the  adult  are  moulded. 
In  Arthxopoda  the  origin  of  the  codom  is  similar  to  that  of 
Annelids,  but  its  history  is  not  completely  known  in  any  group, 
with  the  exception  of  PcHpatus.  In  this  genus  it  develops  no 
perivisceral  portion,  as  in  other  groups,  but  gives  rise  solely  to 
the  ncphridia  and  to  the  reproductive  organs.  It  is  probable, 
though  not  certainly  proved,  that  the  history  of  the  coelom  in 
other  Arthropods  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Pcripaiust 
allowance  bdng  made  for  the  fact  that  the  ncphridial  portion 
does  not  attain  full  development  in  those  forms  which  are 
without  nephridia  in  the  adult. 

With  regard  to  the  dcvch^yment  of  the  vascular  system, 
little  can  be  said  here,  except  that  it  appears  to  arise  from  the 
spaces  of  the  mcsoblastic  reticulum.  When  this  reticulum  is 
sparse  or  so  delicate  as  to  give  way  in  manipulation,  these  spaces 
appear  to  be  represented  by  a  continuous  space  which  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  dcvciopment  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
bUistoooel  or  segmentation  cavity.  They  acquire  spedal 
epithelial  walls,  and  form  the  main  trunks  and  network  of  smaller 
vessels  found  in  animals  with  a  canalicukr  vascular  system, 
or  the  large  slnus^Iikc  spaces  charactcfistic  of  animals  with  a 
haemococlic  body-cavity. 

The  existence  of  a  phase  at  the  beginning  of  fife;  during  which 
a  young  am'mal  acquires  its  equipment  by  a  process  of  growth 
of  the  germ  is  of  course  intelligible  enough;  such  a 
phase  b  seen  in  tl^e  formation  of  buds,  and  in  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  both  animals  and  plants.  The 
remarkable  point  is  that  while  in  most  cases  this 
embryonic  growth  is  a  direct  and  simple  process— e.;.  animal  and 
plant  buds,  embryonic  development  of  plant  seeds— in  many 
cases  of  sexual  reproduction  of  animals  it  is  not  direct,  and  the 
embryonic  phase  shows  stages  of  structure  which  seem  to  possess 
a  meaning  other  than  that  of  being  n/ierely  phases  of  growth. 
The  fact  that  these  stages  of  structure  through  which  the  embryo 
passes  sometimes  present  for  a  short  time  features  which  are 
permanent  in  other  members  of  the  same  group,  adds  very 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  phenomenon  and  necessitates  its 
careful  examination.  This  may  be  divided  into  two  heads:  (t) 
fn  fclatJOB  to  embryos,  (2)  in  rdation  to  hirvae.  So  far  as  embiyos 


are  coacemed,  we  shall  limit  oursdves  mainly  to  a  considention 
of  the  Vertcbrata,  because  in  them  are  found  most  instancca  of 
that  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  temporary  assumption  by 
certain  organs  of  the  embryo  of  stages  of  structure  which  are 
permanent  in  other  members  of  the  same  groiq;>.  As  »  well 
known,  the  embryos  of  the  higber  Vertebrau  possess  in  the 
structure  of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  heart  and  vascnlar  system 
certain  features — namely,  paired  pharyngeal  apertures,  a  simple 
tubular  heart,  and  a  single  ventral  aorta  giving  ofi  right  and  kit 
a  number  of  branches  which  pass  between  the  pharyngeal 
apertures — which  permanently  charactcrixe  those  organs  in  fishes 
The  skdcton,  largely  bony  in  the  adult,  passes  through  a  stage  in 
which  it  is  entirely  without  bone,  and  consists  mainly  of  cartilage 
— the  form  which  it  permanently  possesses  in  certain  fishes. 
Further,  the  Vertebrate  embiyo  possesses  for  a  time  a  notochord, 
a  segmented  muscular  system,  a  continuity  between  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  posterior  part  ^  the  perivisceral  cavity — all 
features  which  characterize  certain  groups  of  Pisces  in  the  adult 
state.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied,  for  the  work 
of  anatomists  and  embryologists  has  of  late  years  been  largely 
devoted  to  adding  to  them.  Examples  of  embnyonic  chaiacters 
which  are  not  fomd  in  the  adults  of  other  Vertebrates  are  the 
following: — ^At  a  certain  stage  of  development  the  central  nervous 
system  has  the  form  of  a  groove  In  the  skin,  there  is  a  communica- 
tion at  the  hind  end  of  the  body  between  the  neural  and  ali- 
'mentary  canab,  the  mouth  aperture  has  at  first  the  form  of  an 
elongated  slit,  the  growing  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  b  in  some 
groups  continuous  with  the  ectoderm,  and  the  retina  b  at  one 
stage  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  medullary  canaL  In  the 
embryos  of  the  lower  Vertebrates  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  interesting  character  might  be  mentioned;  for  instance, 
the  presence  of  a  coclomic  sac  dose  to  the  eye,  of  another  in  the 
jaw,  and  of  a  third  near  the  ear  (Elasmobranchs),  the  opening 
of  the  MQllerian  duct  into  the  front  end  of  the  WolfiSan  duct, 
and  the  presence  of  an  aperture  of  communication  between  the 
muscle<pilate  coelom  and  the  ncphridial  ooekun. 

The  interest  attaching  to  these  remarkable  facts  b  much 
increased  by  the  explanation  wfaidi  has  been  given  of  them. 
That  explanation,  which  b  a  deduction  from  the  theory  of 
evolution,  b  to  the  effect  that  the  peculiar  cmbcyom'c  structures 
and  rebtions  just  mentioned  are  dae  to  the  retention  by  the 
embryo  of  features  which,  once  possessed  by  the  adult  ancestor, 
have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  evolution.  TUs  explaaatioa, 
which  at  once  suggests  itself  when  we  are  dealing  witk  stmctuns 
actually  present  in  adult  members  of  other  groups, 
does  not  so  obviously  apply  to  these  features  which  are 
found  in  no  adult  animal  whataoever.  Neverthelem 
it  has  been  extended  to  them,  because  they  are  of  a 
nature  which  it  b  not  impossible  to  suppose  mij^t  have  existed 
in  a  working  animal.  Now  this  expLinatioii,  wUch,  it  will  be 
observed,  can  <mly  be  entertained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
evolution  theory  b  true,  has  been  sUll  further  extended  by 
embryotogists  in  a  remarkable  and  frequently  unjustifiable 
manner,  and  has  been  applied  to  all  embryonic  processes,  finally 
leading  to  the  so-called  recapitulation  theory,  which  asserts  that 
embryonic  hbtory  b  a  shortened  recapitubtion  of  ancestnl 
hbtory,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  modem  zoology,  that  the 
Miogeny  or  devdopment  of  the  individual  contains  an  abbieviatcd 
record  of  the  phytogeny  or  development  of  the  race.  A  theoiy  so 
important  and  far-reaching  as  this  requires  very  careful  examina- 
tion. When  we  come  to  look  for  the  facts  upon  wiudi  it  b  based, 
we  find  that  they  are  non-existent,  for  the  ancestors  of  all  living 
animab  are  dead,  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  they 
were  like.  It  is  titie  there  are  fossil  remains  of  animab  which  have 
'lived,  but  these  are  so  imperfect  as  to  be  practically  tisdess  for 
tbe  present  requirements.  Moreover,  if  they  were  perfectly  pre^ 
served,  there  would  be  no  evidence  to  sbow  that  they  were 
ancestors  of  the  animals  now  living.  They  might  have  been 
animab  which  have  become  extinct  and  left  no  descendants. 
Thus  the  explanation  orcfinarily  given  of  the  embryonic  structures 
referred  to  b  purely  a  deduction  frem  the  evolution  theory. 
Indeed,  It  b  even  less  than  thb,  for  aQ  that  can  be  said  b 
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•ometlMBg  of  Urn  kind:  if  the  evoliktiMi  diBOfy  is  tnt,  tften  it 
in  oooceivdbk  that  tiw  rttton  why  liie  cnbryo  of  a.  bird  paaacs 
tluotigii  aata^  in  whicb  its  pharjrnz  pnaents  some  icicmblaace 
M  Uwt  of  a  fifth  ift  that  a  Demote  ancestor  of  the  bird  poiiCMcd 
a  pbaiyiixiricb  lateral  apertures  such  as  are  at  present  Jound  in 
fishes^ 

But  the  explanation  is  aoBetimes  pushed  even  further,  and 
It  IS  said  tliat  these  phaiyaffeal  apertures  of  the  aacestral  bird 
bad  the  same  respiratory  funOion  as  the  coeresponding  structures 
in  modern  oshesi  That  this  is  going  too  far  a  little  reflection  wfll 
show.  For  if  it  be  admitted  that  an  so-called  vestigial  structurea 
had  onoe  the  same  function  as  the  homologoas  Amcturea  when 
fully  developed  in  other  animals,  it  becomes  necessary  lo  admit 
that  male  mammals  mnst  once  have  had  fuHy  developed 
mammary  ghnds  and  suckled  the  young,  that  female  mammals 
formed  were  provided  with  a  functional  pcno,  and  that  in 
species  in  which  the  females  havea  trace  of  the  secondary  seamal 
characters  of  the  male  the  Utter  were  once  common  to  both  seaea. 
The  second  and  more  extended  form  of  the  explanation  plainly 
iotsoduoes  a  censideiable  amount  of  contentious  matter,  and  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  late,  to  confine 
ooraclvcs  to  a  critical  rraminatioa  of  the  less  ambitions  oob« 
oeptien.  This  explanation  obvioasly  implies  the  view  that  in  the 
course  of  evolution  the  tendency  has  been  for  stroctares  to  perdsC 
in  the  embryo  after  they  have  been  lost  in  the  adult.  Is  there 
any  justification  for  this  view?  It  is  dearly  impossible  to  get  any 
direct  evidence,  becaoie,  as  explained  above,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  ancestors  oif  living  am'mals;  but  if  we  assume  the 
evolution  theory  to  be  true,  tboe  is  a  certain  amount  of  Indirect 
evidence  which  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  view.  As  is  Well 
known,  living  birds  are  witlwat  teeth,  but  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  their  edentulous  condition  has  been  comparatively  recentfy 
acquired,  and  that  they  are  descended  from  animals  which, 
at  a  time  not  vciy  remote  from  the  present,  poosessed  teeth. 
Considen'ng  the  resemblance  of  birds  to  other  terrestrial  verte- 
brates, and  the  fact  that  extinct  birds,  not  greatly  differing  from 
birds  now  living,  are  known  to  have  had  teeth,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  is  some  warrant  for  the  assumption.  Yet  in  no  single 
case  has  it  been  certxunly  shown  that  any  trace  of  teeth  has 
been  developed  in  the  embtyo.  The  same  remark  appfies  to  a 
large  number  of  similar  cases;  for  instance,  the  reduced  digits 
of  the  bird's  hand  and  foot  and  the  Hmbs  of  snakes.  Moreover, 
organs  which  are  supposed  to  have  become  recently  reduced 
and  functionless  in  the  adult  are  abo  reduced  in  the  embryo; 
for  instance,  digits  3  and  4  of  the  horse's  foot,  the  hind  limbs  of 
whales  (G.  A.  Guldberg  and  F.  Nansen,  **  On  the  Development 
and  Structure  of  Whales,^'  Bergen  Museum,  1894),  the  spiracle 
of  Etnmobrandhii.  In  fact,  considerations  of  this  kind  dis> 
tlnctly  point  to  the  view  that  any  tendency  to  the  reduction 
or  enlargement  of  im  organ  in  the  adult  is  shared  approximatdy 
to  the  same  exteiit  by  the  embryo.  But  there  are  undoubtedly 
some,  though  not  iliany,  cases  in  which  organs  which  were  pre> 
sumabiy  present  in  an  ancestral  adxdt  have  pet^sted  in  the 
embryo  of  the  modeiii  form.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned 
the  presence  in  whale-bone  whales  of  imperfectly  formed  teeth, 
which  are  absorbed  comparatively  early  in  foetal  life  (Julin, 
Arch,  kidogie,  1, 1880,  p.  75). 

'  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  inquite  why  hi  some  cases 
an  organ  is  retained  by  the  embryo  after  Its  loss  by  the  adult, 
whereas  in  other  cases  it  dwindles  and  presumably  disappears 
simultaneously  in  the  embryo  and  the  adult.  The  whole  question 
is  examined  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  t^j  Microscopical  Science^  xxxvi.,  1894,  p.  35,  and  the 
conclusions  there  reached  are  as  follows: — ^A  disappearing  adult 
organ  is  not  retained  in  a  relatively  greater  development  by  an 
organism  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  individual  growth  unless  it  Is 
of  functional  importance  to  the  young  form.  In  cases  in  which 
the  whole  development  is  embryonic  this  rarely  happens,  becatise 
the  conditions  of  embryonic  life  are  so  different  from  free  life 
that  functional  embryonic  organs  are  usually  organs  sui  gtneris, 
e.g.  the  placenta,  amnion,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
modification  of  organs  previously  present  in  the  adult.    It  does. 


however,  anMv  to  have  htppepedsooetincih  and  as  aft  instance 
of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  duOus  arttripsu*  of  the  Sauropsidan 
add  Mamaialiaa  embryo^  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  a 
coasidefable  period  oC  larval  life,  it  does  appear  that  there  is  a 
strong  case  for  thinking  that  organs  which  have  been  lost  by  the 
adttltmny  be  retained  and  made  use  of  by  the  larva.  The  best* 
known  example  that  can  be  given  of  thU  is  the  tadpole  of  the 
frog.  Here  we  find  organs,  via,  gills  and  gUl-sIita,  which  are 
univenaQy  regarded  «•  having. beea  attributes  of  all  tenestrial 
Ycrtebiata  in  an  earlier  and  aquatic  ooadition,  and  we  also 
notice  that  their  rctcoAionis  due  to  their  beisv  useful  on  account 
of  the  supposed  ancient  conditions  of  life  having  been  retained. 
Miany  other  instanrrs,  note  or  kaa  plausible,  of  a  like  retention 
of  ancestral  fealores  by  larvae  might  be  mentioned,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  thera  are  stfoog  reasons  for  supposing  that 
larvae  ofun  retain  tcaces^-moie  or  less  complete,  of  mcestral 
stagea  of  sttuctnie.  But  this  admission  does  not  carry  with  it 
any  obligation  to  accept  the  widely  prevalent  view  ihat  larval 
history  can  in  any  w^  ht  rngaxdedaaaxacapilulation  of  ancestral 
history.  Far  from  it,  for  larvae  in  letaining  some  ancestral 
features  are  in  no  way  different  from  adults;  they  only  differ 
froos  adults  In  the  features. which  they  have  retained.  Both 
larvae  and  aduha  retain  aaoestrtd  features,  and  both  have  been 
modified  by  anadaptatlota  to  their  respective  conditions  of  life 
which  fau  ever  been  beoowing  more  perfect. 

Tlie  concfaaion,  then,  has  beenreached,  that  whereas  larvae 
frcquoitly  retain  traces  of  ancestral  stages  of  adult  stiuaure^ 
embtyoa  will  larefy  da  ao^and  we  are  confronted  again  with  the 
question.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  prtsence  in  the  embryo 
of  numerous  fanctknkss  organs  which  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  as  having  jbeen  inherited  from  a  previoos  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  functfomd?  The  answer  is  that  the 
only  organs  of  this  kind  wfakh  have  been  retained  are  organs 
whidi  have  been  retahiedliy  the  larvae  of  the  ancestoia  after 
they  have  been  lost  by  the  adult,  and  have  become  in  this  way 
impressed  upon  the  deyekpfflent.  lAs  an  iUostratfon  taken  from 
current  natuial- history  of  the  m«ioner  in  which  larval  characteia 
are  in  actual  process  of  becMn&iv  embryonic  may  be  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  viviparooa salamander  {Salamandar  aMrc),  in  which 
the  gills,  ftc.,  are  all  developed  but  never  used,  the  aniual 
being  bom  without  them.  In  other  and  closely  allied  species  of 
salamander  there  b  a  consjder&ble  period  of  larval  life  in  which 
the  gills  and  gill-slits  are  functional,  but  in  this  species  the  larval 
stage,  for  the  existence  of  which  there  was  a  distinct  reason, 
viz.  the  entlrdy  aquatic  habits  of  life  an  the  young  ttate,  has 
become  at  one  strcjte  embryonic  by  its  simple  abeotptlon  into 
the  embryonic  period.  The  view,  then,  that  embryonic  develoiv 
ment  is  essenttalty  a  iMapitulation  of  ancestral  history  must  be 
given  up;  it  tontains  only  a  few  references  to  tticestral  history, 
namely,  those  which  have  been  preserved  probably  in  a  mudi 
modified  form  by  previous  larval. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  supposed 
law  of  embryology— the  so-called  law  6f  v.  Baer.  This  generally 
aation  is  usually  stated  as  fol]ows^^Embryos  of 
different  species  of  the  same  group  ttt  more  alike  than 
adults,  and  the  resemblances  are  greater  the  younger 
the  embryo  eaaddned.  Gnat  impertaiwe  haa  been  g&tached 
to  this  generaiixation  by  embryolo^stt  and  natunlists,  and  it  is 
very  widely  accepted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism. If  it  were  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  embryos  of 
dosely  similar  spedes  would  be  indistinguishable,  but  this  is 
aotorioudy  not  the  case.  On  the  contmy,  th^  often  differ 
more  than  do  the  adults,  in  support  of  which  statement  the 
embryoa  of  the  different  spedes  of  ^eripotus  may  be  referred  to. 
The  gencsaUaalion  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  what  may  be  called*  a  lanily  resemblance  between 
embryos,  but  this  resembhmce,  which  b  by  no  means  exact,  b 
purely  superficial,  and  does  not  extend  to  anatomical  detaff. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  belalriy.argned  that  in  some  cases 
embtyoB  of  wfddy  dissiii^  members  Of  the  samegrmip  present 
aiuitomical  differences  of  a  higher  morphological  value  than  do 
the  aduUs  (see  Sedgwick,  loc.  cU.),  and,  as  sUted  above   the 
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embryos  of  doaely  aSied  anSmals  are  ^tSngaisltelile  at  all  stages 
of  development,  though  the  distinguishing  features  are  not  the 
same  as  those  which  distinguish  the  aduiU.  To  say  that  the 
development  of  the  organism  and  of  its  component  parts  is  • 
progress  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  to  sute  a  truism, 
but  to  state  that  it  is  also  a  progress  flom  the  general  to  the 
special  is  to  go  altogether  beyond  the  facts.  The  biptnnaria 
larva  of  an  echinoderm,  the  trochosphere  larva  of  an  annelid, 
the  blastodermic  vesicle  of  a  mammal  are  all  as  highly  specialised 
as  their  respective  adults,  but  the  spedalixation  is  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  charactezues  the 
adult. 

In  its  scientific  and  systematic  form  embryology  nay  be 
considered  as  having  only  taken  birth  within  the  hut  century, 
although  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung  was  already 
formed  Dearly  half  a  century  eariier.  The  ancients, 
H  is  true,  as  wt  see  by  the  wiitingi  of  Aristotle  and 
Galen,  pursued  the  subject  with  interest,  and  the 
indefatigable  Greek  naturalist  and  philosopher  had  even  made 
continued  series  of  observations  on  the  progressive  stages  of 
development  in  the  incubated  egg,  and  on  the  reproduction  of 
various  animals;  but  although,  after  the  revival  of  learning, 
various  anatomists  and  physiologists  from  time  to  time  made 
contributions  to  the  kiiowledge  of  the  loetal  structure  in  its 
larger  organs,  yet  from  the  minuteness  of  the  observations 
requited  for  embryolot^cal  research,  it  was  not  tiU  the  mtcroscope 
came  into  use  for  the  investigatioa  of  organic  structure  that  any 
intimate  knowledge  was  attahsed  of  the  nature  of  orgaaogrncsis. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  during  a  long  period, 
in  this  as  inotherbranches  of  physical  inquiry,  vague  speculations 
took  the  place  of  direct  observation  and  moie  s<^d  information. 
This  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  works  treating  of  geaeratioa 
during  the  i6tli  and  part  of  the  X7th  centuries^^ 

Harvey  was  the  fiist  to  give,  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  century, 
a  new  life  and  direction  U>  investigation  of  this  subject,  by  his 
discovery  of  the  connexion  between  the  dcatricula  of  the  yolk 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  chick,  and  by  his  faithful  description 
of  the  successive  stages  of.  development  as  observed  in  the  in- 
cubated egg,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  of  gestation  in  some 
MammaUa.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  fixing  the  attention  of 
physiologists  upon  general  laws  of  development  as  dcduoxi 
from  actual  observation  of  the  i^ienomeoa,  by  the  eaundalion 
of  two  important  propositions,  vis. — (i)  that  all  animals  are 
produced  out  of  ova,  and  (3)  that  the  organs  of  the  embryo 
arise  by  new  foimatioa,  or  €f4g€ttesit,  and  not  by  mere  enlarge- 
ment out  of  a  pre-existing  invisible  condition  {ExerciUftiones  dt 
teneratUme  aniwuitium,  Amstclodami,  1651).  Harvey's  obscrva- 
lions,  however,  were  aided  only  by  the  use  of  magnifying  glasses 
(perspcciUae),  probably  of  no  great  power,  and  he  saw  nothing 
of  the  earliest  appearances  of  the  embryo  in  the  first  thirty-six 
hours,  and  believed  the  blood  and  the  heart  to  be  the  parts  first 
lormed. 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  Harvey,  and  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  microscope  to  embryolopcal  investigation, 
was  soon  afterwards  apparent  in  the  admirable  researches  of 
Malpighi  of  Bologna,  as  evinced  by  his  communications  to  the 

*■  It  may  be  proper  to  menticHi,  as  authors  of  this  period  who  made 
special  rcaeardicB  on  the  devtloproent  of  the  embryo^i)  Volchcr 
Coitcr  of  Grontngen,  who,  alone  with  Aldrovandua  of  fioloffna,  made 
a  scries  of  observations  on  the  formation  of  the  chick,  dav  bv  day,  ja 
the  incubated  egg,  which  were  described  in  a  work  publisBed  in  1 573, 
and  (2)  lik^ronymus  Fabrictus  (ab  Aouafiendentc).  «ho,  in  his  work 
ikfommtofottUt  first  published  at  Psaua  in  160a  gave  an  interestinc 
account,  illustrated  by  many  fine  engravings,  01  vterogcstation  and 
the  foetus  of  a  number  of  quadrupeds  and  other  animals,  and  in  a  post* 
humous  work  entitled  Def^rmatione  on  ef  puUi,  edited  fay  J.  Prevost 
and  published  at  Padua  in  1621  r  deacribod  and  illuatratedl^  cagrav- 
ings  the  daily  changes  of  the  egg  in  incubatioa.  It  u  eaoughriiow^ 
ever,  to  say  that  rabricius  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  earlier 
phenomena  of  development  which  occur  in  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
and  even  of  the  source  of  the  embryonic  mdimenta,  whfeh  he  con- 
ceived to  soring,  not  from  the  yolk  or  true  ovum,  but  fnxa  the 
chalaiae  or  twisted,  deepest  part  of  the  white.  The-ctoatricula  be 
boked  u^n  as  merely  the  vestige  of  the  pedicle  by  which  the  yolk 
had  previously  been  attached  to  the  ovary. 


Itoyal  Sodety  of  LoaAoa  in  iliys,  *^  De  cwo  lacabato,'*  aad  **  De 
formatione  puUi,"  aad  more  espedaHy  in  his  deifawatioBa  of 
womit  of  the  earlier  phenomena  of  development,  in  which,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  minute  anatomy,  he  partially  or  whoDy 
antidpated  discoveries,  tlie  full  devdopment  of  which  has  only 
been  accomplished  in  the  present  century.  Malpighi  traced  the 
ori^n  of  the  embryo  almost  to  its  very  commencement  in  the 
formation  of  the  cerobro^piBal  groove  withlA  the  dcatricula, 
which  he  removed  from  thie  opaque  mass  of  tbe  yolk;  and  he 
only  erred  in  supposing  the  embryonal  mdkuents  to  have  pt^ 
existed  as  such  in  the  egg.  In  coosaqocnce,  appareatly,  of  his 
having:  empkyed  for  observation,  ia  vciy  warm  weather,  eg^i 
which,  though  he  believed  them  to  beunincubated,  had  in  reality 
undergone  some  of  the  earlier  devdopnental  changes. 

The  works  of  Waller  Needfaaas  (1667),  Regnier  de  Qcaaf  (1673), 
Swammerdam  (1685),  Vallisncri  (i689)-~foUowing  upon  those  of 
Harvey  all  contain  important  contrOmtioiis  to  the  knowledge 
of  our  subject,  as  tendii^  to  show  the  similarity  ia  the  mode  of 
production  from  ova  in  a  variety  of  animals  withthat  prcviottsly 
best  known  in  birds.  The  observatsoas  morB  especially  of  da 
Graaf ,  Nicolas  Steno  and  J.  van  Hone  gave  much  greater 
precision  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tooneodon  between  the  origia 
of  the  ovum  of  quadrupeds  and  the  vesides  of  the  ovary  now 
termed  Graafian,  which  de  Graaf  shoned  always  burst  and  dis- 
charged their  contents  on  the  oocurreooe  of  prtgnancy; 

These  observationa  bring  us  to  the  period  «l  Boeriiaave  and 
Albinus  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  cestofy,  and  in  the  safr- 
ceeding  years  to  that  of  HaUer,  whose  vast  erudition  and  varied 
aad  accurate  original  observations  threw  lif^t  upon  the  entire 
process  of  reproduction  in  animals,  sod  btought  its  history  into 
a  more  systematic  and  intelligible  form.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  volumes  of  Bailer's 
great  work,  the  ShmaUd  pkysiohgiae,  published  st  soccessive 
times  from  1757  to  1766,  are  occupied  with  the  general  view 
of  the  function  of  generation,  while  his  q>edal  contributions  to 
embryology  are  contained  in  his  Deus  mhnairtt  sur  laj^rmati^m 
du  caur  dans  U  poukt  and  Dntx  mtmoir^s  sur  la  f^rmatioH  det 
OS,  both  published  at  lausanne  in  1758,  aad  republished  in  aa 
extended  and  altered  form,  together  with  his  "  ObservatiOM  on 
the  early  condition  of  the  Embryo  in  Quadrupecb,"  made  along 
with  Kiihlenoann,  in  the  Op^a  minora  (1762-]  768).  Though 
originally  educated  as  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  **  preforma- 
tion "  by  his  teacher  Bocrhaave,  HaUer  was  soon  led  to  abandon 
that  view  in  favour  of "  epigenesis  "  or  new  fonnation,  as  may  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  his  works  published  before  the  middle 
of  the  century;  see  especially  a  long  note  explanatory  of  the 
grounds  of  his  change  of  opinion  in  his  oditioit.of  Boerhaave's 
Pradcctumes  ocademicae,  voL  v.  part  a,  p.  497  (1744),  and 
his  Primal  lincac  physidogiae  (1747).  Cut  some  years  later, 
and  after  having  been  engaged  in  observing  the  phenomena  of 
devdopment  in  the  incubated  egg,  he  again  changed  his  views*, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  keen  opponent  of  the 
system  of  epigenesis,  and  a  defender  and  exponent  of  the  theory 
of  "  evolution,"  as  it  was  then  named^a  theory  very  different 
from  that  now  bearing  the  name,  and  which  impUed  belief  in  the 
pre-existcnce  of  the  organs  of  the  embryo  in  the  germ,  according 
to  the  theory  of  encasement  {emhoUcmerU)  or  inclusion  supported 
by  Leibniu  and  Bonnet.  (See  the  interesting  work  of  Bonnet, 
Considerations  sur  Us  corps  organisis,  Amsterdam,  1762,  for 
an  account  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  Holler.) 

It  was  reserved  for  Caspar  Frederick  Wolff  (1733-1794), 
a  German  by  birth,  but  naturalized  afterwards  in  Russia,  to 
bring  forward  observations  which,  though  almost  entirely 
neglected  for  a  long  time  after  their  pubh'calion,  and  in  some 
measure  discredited  under  the  influence  of  Hallcr's  authority, 
were  sixty  years  later  acknowledged  to  have  established  the 
theory  of  epigenesis  upon  the  secure  basis  of  ascertained  facts, 
and  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  morphological  science 
of  embryology.  Wolff's  work,  entitled  Theoria  generationis, 
first  published  as  an  inaugural  Dissertation  at  Beriin  in  1759, 
was  republished  with  addiUons  in  German  at  Berlin  in  x  764,  and 
again  in  Latin  at  Halle  in  1 7  74.    Wolff  also  wrote  a  "  Memoir  00 
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tbe  Devtlopment  of  the  Intestine"  is  Jfm. 
Petropd ,  X  768  and  x  769.  But  it  was  not  tai  the  fetter  work  ivai 
translated  into  Gennan  \iy  J.  F.  Meckd,  and  appeaitd  ia  Ids 
Arckit  for  x8i},  that  Wolff's  peculiar  mnits  9s  the  founder  of 
modem  embryology  came  to  be  known  or  hXtj  aiipredatcd. 

The  special  novelty  of  WoUTs  discoveries  consisted  mafaily 
in  this,  that  he  showed  that  the  germinal  part  of  the  bird**  egg 
forms  a  layer  of  united  granules  or  oiganiaed  partldcs  (cells  of 
the  modem  histoiogist),  presenting  at  first  no  sembhnce  of  the 
form  or  stracture  of  the  ^ture  embryo,  but  gradually  converted 
by  various  morphological  changes  in  the  formative  material, 
idiich  are  all  capable  of  being  traced  by  observatidn,  into  the 
several  radimcntary  organs  and  systems  of  the  embrya  The 
earlier  form  of  the  embryo  he  defineated  with  accuracy;  the 
actual  mode  of  formatk>n  he  traced  in  more  than  one  organ>  as 
for  example  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  be  was  the  discwerer 
of  several  new  and  important  embiyologicBl  facts,  asfn  the  in> 
stance  of  the  primordial  kidneys,  which  have  thus  been  named 
the  Wolffian  bodies.  Wolff  further  showed  that  the  growing 
parts  of  plants  owe  their  origin  to  organized  particles  or  celb, 
so  that  he  was  led  to  the  great  generalization  that  the  processes 
of  embryonic  formation  and  of  adult  gro^h  and  nutrition 
are  an  of  a  like  nature  in  both  plants  and  animals.  No  advance, 
however,  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  Wolff's  discoveries  tin  the 
year  1817,  when  the  researches  of  C.  H.  Fender  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick  gave  a  fuller  and  more  exact  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena less  dearly  indicated  by  Wolff,  and  laid  down  with  greater 
precision  a  plan  of  the  formation  of  parts  in  the  embryo  of  birds, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  all 
subsequent  embryologbts. 

But  although  the  minuter  investigstSon  of  the  nature  and 
true  theory  of  the  process  of  embryonic  development  was  thus 
hdd  in  abeyance  for  jnore  than  half  a  centuiy ,  the  mterval  was 
not  unproductive  of  observations  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foetus  and  the  function 
of  reproduction.  The  great  woric  of  William  Hunter  <»  the 
human  grtvid  uterus,  containing  unequalled  pictorial  iDostra* 
tions  of  its  subject  from  the  penc3  of  Rymsdyk  and  other  artists, 
was  pul^hed  in  1775; '  uid  during  a  large  part  oil  the'  same 
period  mimerous  comnranicatlons  (0  thi  Mtmoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  testified  to  the  activity  and  genius  of  his  brother,  John 
Hunter,  in  the  investi^itlon  of  vaxioos  parts  of  compiiritlve 
embryology.  But  it  is  mainly  in  Ms  rich  museum,  and  in  the 
manuscripts  and  drawings  which  he  left,-  and  which  have  been 
in  part  described  and  published  in  the  catalogue  of  his  wonderf  tfl 
collection,  that  we  obtain  any  adequate  klea  of  the  une^caupled 
faidustry  and  wide  scope  of  research  of  that  great  anatoodsC'BQd 
physiolog^t. 

As  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  perfdd,  but  still  before 
the  time  when  the  more  strict  faivestigation  of  embryobgical 
phenoiAena  was  resumed  by  Pisnder,  that  fall  to  be  nMiOed,  at 
indicative  of  the  rapid  progress  that  was  making,  the  experiments 
of  L.  Spallansani,  1789;  the  researches  of  J.  H.  von  Autenrieth, 
1797,  ait<l  o^  Soemmering,  - 1799,  on  the  human  foetus;  the 
observations  of  Senff  on  the  formation  of  the  skeletOB,  tSoi; 
those  of  L.  Oken  and  D.  G.  Kieser  on  the  intestine  and  other 
organs,  t8o6;  Oken's  remarkable  work  on  the  bones  of  the  head, 
1807  (with  the  views  promulgated  in  which  (Goethe's  name  it 
also  intimately  connected);  J.  F.  MeckeTs  nuineroits  and 
valuable  oontribotions  to  embryology  and  oompantive  anatomy, 
extending  over  a  long  series  of  years;  and  F.  Tiedemann*» 
dasskal  work  on  the  development  of  the  brain,  18x6. 

The  observations  of  the  Russian  naturalist.  Christian  Heinrith 
Tander  (1794-1865),  were  made  at  the  Instance  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  DOllhigcr  at  Wflrsbuig',  and  we 
leam  from  von  Bacr's  autobiography  that  be,  being  an  early 
friend  of  Pander's,  and  knowing  hit  qualiflcationa  for  the  task, 
had  pointed  turn  out  to  DoUingcr  at  well  fitted  to  cany  out  the 
investigation  of  development  wbich^that  profcasor  was  desiroot 

*  Akmg  with  the  work  of  W.  Hunter  must  be  mentioned  a.Itrge 
collection  of  unpublished  observations  by  Dr  Tames  Douglas,  whioi 
are  piescrved  m  the  Uunccriaa  Museum  of  Glasgow  Uohwifty* 
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of  having  aoeoiAplbhed.  Pander's  inaugural  disterfathm  was 
entitled  Hutaria  wnfimtpkiuim  fntta  «*««  metibaiMm  pn&ribtu 
ema^iie  Hibus  suhk  (Yireebttivi,  1817);  and  it  was  also  published 
in  (yCrman  under  the  title  of  BeiirUgg  aur  BtUwkMungsges^tkktg 
in  BMknekent  im  Ek  (WOnburg,  1817).  The  beautiful  pfetet 
OhHf  ratng  the  fetter  work  were  executed  by  the  elder  £.  J. 
d^AltOtt,  weU  known  for  his  skill  in  tdentific  obsonrationy 
delfaeatiOB  and  engraving. 

Pander  observed  the  germinal  membrane  or  Uasicdam,  at  he 
fof  the  first  time  called  it,  of  the  fowl's  egg  to  acqdbe  three 
feytit  of  or^uilaed  snbMance  fn  the  earlier  period  of  incubatkm. 
These  he  named  respectively  the  serous  or  ootcr,  the  vatcnfer  or 
middle,  and  tbe  mucous  or  inner  feyeit,  and'  he  traced  with 
great  sklO  and  care  the  origin  of  the  principal  mdimentaiy 
organa  and  tystent  from  each  of  these  feym,  pointing  out 
shortly,  but  much  more  distinctly  than' Wolff  had  done,  the 
actual  natttre  of  the  changes  occtining  hi  the  prodett  of 
de  velopttent. 

Karf  BmesC  Ton  Baer  (f  .t.),  the  greatest  of  modem  embfyolo> 
gists,  was,  as  already  remarked,  the  eariy  friend  of  Pander, 
and,  at  the  time  whni  the  fetter  was  engaged  in  hit  rctearehet 
at  WOrxbarg,  was  associated  with  DDilinger  as  prosector,  and 
eni^gcd  with  him  hi  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  He 
witnessed,  therefore,  though  tie  did  not  actoally  take  part  In, 
Pander's  researches;  and  the  fetter  having  afterwards  abandoned 
the  inquiry,  von  Baer  took  It  up  for  himself  in  the  year  (819, 
when  he  had  obtained  an  appointment  In  the  muyersity  of 
K9ni|^berg,  where  he  was  the  coUeagoe  of  Burdach  and  Rathke, 
both  Of  whom  were  able  «oadjuton  in  tiie  faivestfgalion  of  the 
subject  of  his  choice.  (See  ▼.  Bacr's  interesting  autobiography, 
published  on  his  retirement  from  St  Fetersbuiv  u>  Dmpat  la 

Von  Baet't' observations  were  carried  oa  at  varioat  timet 
from  1819  to  x8»6  and  1817,  when  he  pubBshed  the  first  ictnlti 
in  a  description  of  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the  fiitt 
edition  of  BuMach's  Pkysivhgy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  von  Baer  SMMle  the  fanportaat  dii^ 
covery  of  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals  and  of  man,  totally 
unknown  before  his  time,  and  was  thus  able  to  prove  at  natter 
of  enct  observatkm  what  had  only  been  surmised  piwlMsly, 
vfs.  the  entire  siiniferity  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  th^e  animate 
witb  others  lower  in  the  scale.  {EfUlde  4e  ati  mommalium  «f 
MmMs  ienesi,  L^>5fee,  18S7.  See  also  the  faiterestlng  oom- 
■ientary  on  or  supplement  to  the  Bfi^eia  hi  Heutlnger's  Jornnd, 
and  the  txansfetion  in  Breschet's  RiperMrt,  Airit,  X899.) 

In  1^39  von  Baer  published  the  fint  part  of  bis  great  work, 
entitled  Beobachhungen  wtd  lUjIexUmn  HbeF  4i  BntwUkdum^ 
tesekkkie  der  Tkiere,  the  second  part  of'  which,  etill  leaving  the 
work  fncompiete,  <Kd  not  ttppfcar  tlO  rS^g.  In  thfe  work,  di»> 
tingui^ed  by  the  fidnest,  rKfaness  and  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
observations  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  breadth  and 
soundness  of  the  general  views  on  emlbiyology  and  allied  brandies 
of  biblogy  which  H  presents,  he  gave  a  deuiled  account  not  only 
of  the  whole  progress  of  development  of  the  chick  at  observed 
day  by  day  during  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  but  he  alto  dctcribed 
what  wat  known,  and  what  he  himself  had  Investigsted  by 
nutnerous  and  varied  observations,  of  the  whole  coarse  oiF 
formatkNi  of  the  young  in  other  vertebrate  animab.  Hit  work 
is  in  fact  a  system  of  comparative  embryology,  rtpletewlth  new 
discoveries  in  almost  eveiy  part.  - 

Von  Beer's  account  of  the  feyets  of  the  blaslodeito  diffeia 
somewhat  from  that  of  Pander,  and  appears  to 'be  more  eon* 
sistent  with  the  further  researches  which  have  feti^  been  made 
than  wat  at  one  time  supposed,  in  this  respect,  that  be  distin- 
gaished  from  a  very  early  period  two  prfmStive  or  fundamental 
hyerS)  via.  tbe  animal  or  upper,  and  the  vegetative  or  lower, 
from  each  of  which,  .in  connexion  with  two  mtennedhua  byeit 
derived  from  thenr,  tbe  fundamental  organs  and  tyttemt  of  th« 
embryo  ate  derived>^the  animal  feyer,  with  Itt  derivative, 
supplying  the  dermal,  neural,  otseoos  and  muscular;  the 
vegetative  feyer,  with  its  derivative,  the  vaseufer  and  mttoout 
(hitestftml)  syatemtr    Ha  laid  down  the  gctetal-mQfpbekigiail 
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pnndple  tbat  the  f ttiuUmental  Mgns  h»v«  csientkUy  the  shape 
of  tubular  cavities,  as  appean  in  the  fiiU  form  of  the  ccoiral 
organ  cl  the  nervous  system,  in  the  two  muscular  and  osseous 
tubes  which  form  the  walls  of  the  bpdiy»  and  in  the  intestinal 
canal;  and  he  followed  out  with  admirable  clearness  the  steps 
by  which  from  these  fundamental  systems  the  other  organs 
arise  secondarily,  such  as  the  organs  of  sense,  the  glands,  lungs, 
heart,  vascular  g^nds.  Wolffian  bodies,  kidneys  and  generative 
organs* 

To  complete  von  Baer's  system  there  was  mainly  wanting  a 
move  minute  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  ele- 
mentary tissues,  but  this  had  not  yet  beeQ  acquired  by  biolo^sts^ 
and  it  remained  for  Theodor  Schwann  of  Li^  in  iSjq,  along 
with  whom  shouki  be  mentioned  those  who,  like  Robert  Brown 
and  M.  J.  Schleiden,  prqMured  the  way  lor  his  great  discovery, 
to  point  out  the  uniformity  in  histological  struaure  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  plants  and  animals,  the  nature  of  the  organucd  animal 
and  vegetable  cell,  the  celluUur  constitutu>n  of  the  primitive 
ovum  oif  animals,  and  the  deiivatkui  of  the  various  tissues, 
complex  as  well  as  simple,  from  the  tiansformation  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  diflefentiation  of  simple  cellular  elements, — dis- 
coveries which  have  exvdsed  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence 
oq  the  whole  progress  of  biok)gical  knowledge  in  our  lime, 
and  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  lo  promoto  the 
advance  of  embryology  itself. 

To  K.  B.  Reichert  of  Berlin  more  particularly  is  due  the  first 
application  of  the  newer  histological  views  to  the  expkinattoAof 
the  phenomena  of  development,  1840'  To  him  and  to  R.  A.  von 
KOlliker  and  R.  Viithow  is  due  the  ascertainment  of  the  general 
pntnciple  that  these  is  no  freeceU  iormation  in  embryonic 
development  and  growth,  but  that  all  oigsos  are  derived  from 
Oi€  multiplication,  combination  and  tnmsformation  of  cells, 
and  that  all  cells  giving  rise  to  organs  are  the  descendants  or 
pBogeny  of  previously  existing  ccUs,  and  that  these  may  be 
traced  back  to  theoriginal  cdl  or  cell-substance  of  the  ovum. 

It  may  be  that  modem  research  has  somewhat  modified  the 
views  taken  by  biologists  of  the  stalcmenu  of  Schwann  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  organized  ccU,  especially  as  regards  its 
simplest  or  most  elementary  forai,  and  has  indicated  more 
exactly  the  nature  of  the  protoplasmic  material  whkh  constitutes 
its  living  basis;  but  it  has  not  caused  any  veiy  wide  departure 
from  the  general  principles  entmdatcd  by  thai  physwlogist. 
Schwann's  treatise,  entitled  MkroxopUal  Rgscareku  into  ik§ 
AuonUinee  in  the  Sln»auf€  and  GrwtHhs  aj  Animclt  <md  Plants^ 
was  published  in  German  at  Berlin  in  1839,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Hcniy  Smith,  and  printed  foe  the  Sydenham 
Society  in  1847,  along  with  a  transiatk>o  of  Schleiden's  memoir, 
"  Contributk)ns  to  Fhytpgenesis,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
1858  in  MUUer's  Arckiv  for  that  year,  and  ^hich  had  also  been 
published  in  English  in  Taylor  and  FrandsV  Seifniific  klcmwri, 
vol  iL  part  vi. 

.  Among  the  newer  observations  of  the  same  period  which 
contributed  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  strvcturc  of  the 
ovum  JtseU  may  be  mentioned^fiist  the  discovery  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  or  nucleus,  in  the  germ-disk  of  birds  by  J.  E. 
von  Purkin  je  {Symbdw  ad  ^pi  airium  kisloriam  attk  iticubtU/ion^mt 
Vratislaviaet  i8as,  and  republished  at  Leipifg  in  1^0);  second, 
von  Baer's  disooveiy  of  the  mammiferoos  ovum  ui  iSa?*  already 
referred  to;  third,  the  discovery  of  the  serminal  veside  of 
mammals  by  J.  V.  Coste  in  1834,  and  its  independent  observation 
by  Wharton  Jones  in  J835;  and  fourth,  the  obaervatk>|i  in  the 
same  year  fay  Rudolph  Wagner  of  the  germinal  macuU  or 
nucleus.  Caste's  disobvery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  Mammalia 
was  fiist  communacated  to  the  public  in  the  Commits  rwius  of 
the, French  Academy  lor  1833,  and  wss  more  fully  described  in 
the  Xetktreka  tm  la  gMlraittm  dts  mummifirts,  by  Ddpech 
and  Ooste  (Paris,  1834)*  Thomas  Wharton  Jones's  observations, 
made  In  (he  autumn  of  1834*  without  a  iinowledge  of  Coste's 
communication,  Were  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  in  tSis* 
This  discovery  wsa  also  confirmed  andextendcd  by  G.  G,  Valentin 
and  Beroardt,  «s  recorded  by  the  latter  in  fals  work  Symb-.  ad  m 
\  Usk  onto  praegnatiaaem.    Rudolph  WlMr**  nbservn- 


tsons  fim  appcawi  in  hts  Tnihotik  «f  CamparaSm  Anatowty, 
publisbed  at  Leipzig  jm  1834*1835,  and  m  Miiller's  Arckk  for  the 
lattes  year.  His  more  extended  researches  are  described  in  his 
work  Prcdromm  hisL  gencralioms  hominis  aUpie  aniimdium 
(Leipzig,  1836),  and  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  rraax.  oftke  Ray. 
Bavarian  Acad,  ^fScitnus  (Munich,  1837)- 

The  two  decades  of  years  from  1820  to  1840  wcce'pccuUarly 
fertile  in  contributions  to  the  anatomy  pf  the  foetus  and  the 
progress  of  embryological  knowledge.  The  researches  of  Provost 
and  Dumas  on  the  ova  and  primary  stages  of  devebpment  of 
Batrachia,  birds  and  mammals,  made  as  early  as  1824,  deserve 
especial  nottoo  aa  important  steps  in  advance,  both  in  the  dis- 
covery U  the  process  of  yolk  segmentation  in  the  batrachian 
ovum,  and  in  their  having  shown  almost  with  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, previous  to  the  discovcxy  of  the  mammiferous  ovarian 
ovum  by  von  Baer,  that  that  body  must  exist  as  a  minute 
spherule  in  the  Gra^kfian  follicle  of  the  ovaxy,  although  they  did 
not  actually  succeed  in  bringiog  the  ova  dearty  under 
observation* 

The  works  of  Pockels  (1825),  of  Seller  (1831),  of  G.  Breschct 
(183a),  of  A.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau  (1833),  of  T.  L.  W.  Bisehoil 
(i834)--aU  bearing  upon  human  cmbryobgy;  the  researches  of 
Caste  in  comparative  cmbryok)gy  in  1834,  already  referred  to^ 
and  those  published  by  thesame  author  in  1837;  the  publication 
of  Johannes  Miilter's  great  work  on  physiology,  and  Rudolph 
Wagner's  smaller  text-book,  in  both  of  which  the  subject  of 
embryology  received  a  very  fuH  treatment,  together  with  the 
excellent  Afamtal  of  tke  Dwlopmenl  of  Uu  Foetus,  by  Valentin, 
in  rB3S»  Ihe  first  separate  and  systematic  work  on  the  whole 
subject,  now  secured  to  embryology  its  permanent  place  among 
the  biological  sciences  on  the  Continent;  while  in  this  country 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  memoirs  of  Allen 
Thomson  (i83r),  Th.  Wharton  Jones  (1835-1838)  and  Martin 
Barry  (1839^1840). 

Among  the  more  remarkable  special  discoveries  which  belong 
to  the  period  now  referred  to,  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  as,  for 
example,  that  of  the  chorda  doisalis  by  von  Bacr,  a  most 
important  one,  wfaidi  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  vertobnd  morphology;  the  phenomenon  of  yolk  segmentation, 
now  known  to  be  universal  among  animals,  but  which  was  only 
first  cauefuUy  observed  in  Batrachia  by  Provost  and  Dumas 
(though  previously  casually  noticed  by  Swammcrdam),  and  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  out  by  Rosconi  and  von  Baer  in  fishes; 
the  discovery  of  the  branchial  clefts,  plates  and  vascular  arches 
in  the  embryos  of  the  higher  abranchiate  animals  by  H.  Rathke 
in.  1825-1827;  the  able  investigation  of  the  transformations  of 
these  arches  by  Reichert  in  1837;  and  the  researches  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  urixuiry  and  generative  organs 
by  Johannes  MClUer  in  i8a^x83a 

On  entering  the  fifth  decade  of  the  xgth  century,  the  number 
of  original  contributions  and  systematic  treatises  beosmes  so 
great  as  to  render  the  attempt  to  enumerate  even  a  selection  of 
the  more  important  of  them  quite  unsuitable  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  article.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  reference 
to  one  or  two  which  seem  to  stand  out  with  greater  prominence 
than  t^  rest  as  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  embrydogical 
discovery.  Among  these  may  first  be  mentioned  the  researches 
of  Theodor  U  W.  von  Biachoff,  formerly  of  Giesscn  and  later  of 
Munich,  on  the  devefepment  of  the  ovum  in  Mammalia,  in  which 
a  aeries  of  the  most  laborious,  minute  and  accurate  observations 
furnished  a  greatly  novel  and  very  full  history  of  the  formative 
process  in  several  animals  of  that  class.  These  researches  arc 
oootsined  in  four  memoirs,  treatingseparately  of  the  development 
of  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  the  guinea-pig  and  the  roe-deer,  and 
appeared  in  succeftion  in  the  years  2844,  1845, 185a  and  1S54. 

Next  may  be  mentioned  the  great  work  9f  Coste,  entitled 
Hiitoir*  gin,  H  paHictd,  du  ditehppommt  dot  ammau9,  of  which, 
however,  only  four  fasciculi  appeared  between  the  yeaes  1847 
and  i8s9»  leaving  the  work,  incomplcie.  In  this  work,  in  the 
large  folio  form,  beautiful  representations  are  given  of  the 
author's  valuable  observations  on  human  embryology,  and  on 
that. of  vario»s.maBinnls,  birds  and  Btbta^  and  of  the  author's 
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discQvexy  in  XS47  of  the  pncca  of  putW  yolk  MsncBUtioa  in 
the  gcnninal  disk  of  the  fowl's  egg  during  its  descent  Umoiigh 
the  oviduct,  and  his  observations  on  the  same  phenomenMi  in 
fiiahes  and  maiumaK 

The  devebpment  of  xepiilv  received  important  elnddation 
front  the  researches  of  Ralhke,  in  bis  history  of  the  devefepment 
of  serpents>  published  at  Kdnigsberg  in  ZS39,  and  in  a  similar 
work  on  the  turtle  in  1848,  as  well  as  in  a  later  one  on  the  ciOGodile 
in  x866,  aloi^  with  which  may  he  associated  the  obtervatioM 
of  H.  J.  Ciart  on  the  "  Embryology  of  the  Turtle,"  published  in 
Agassia's  ConlribiUums  to  Natural  Bistaryt  frc,  1S57. 

The  phenomena  of  yolk  segmentation,  to  which  refeieofoe  has 
more  than  onoe  been  made,  and  to  which  later  researches  give 
more  and  more  importance  in  connexion  with  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  development,  received  ipcat  eluddation  daring 
this  period,  first  from  the  observations  of  C.  T.  E.  von  Siebold 
and  those  of  Bagge  on  the  complete  yolk  scgmenution  of  the 
egg  in  nematoid  wormsin  1842*  and  more  fully  by  the  obsem- 
tiona  of  K5lUker  in  the  same  animals  in  1845*  llie  nature  of 
partial  segmentation  of  the  yolk  wsa  first  made  known  by 
KdUiker  in  his  work  on  the  devdopment  of  the  Cephokipo^n 
in  1844,  and,  as  has  already  been  nei)tioned,  the  phenomena 
were  observed  by  Coste  in  the  eggsof  birds.  The  latterobservip 
tions  have  since  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Oellacher,  G^te  and 
KdUiker.  Further  researchss  in  a  vast  nonber  of  animals  give 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  phenomenon  of  sqpnentation 
is  in  somfr  shape  or  other  the  invariable  precursor  of  embryonic 
formation. 

The  first  considerable  work  on  the  dcvdopoient  of  a  division 
of  the  invertebrates  was  that  of  Maurice  Herold  of  Marburg 
on  spiders,  Dc  f^enaationt  arawarum  ex  990,  publiafaed  at 
Marburg  in  1824,  in  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  the  formative 
processes  in  that  animal  are  described  with  remarkable  doamcss 
and  completeness.  A  few  years  later  an  important  series  of 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  development  of  invertebrate 
animals  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Burdach's  wock  on 
Physiology,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  i&28» 
and  in.  this  the  history  of  the  development  oi  the  Entozoa  was 
the  production  of  Ch.  Theod.  von  Siebokii  and  that  of  most  of 
the  other  invertebrates  was  copipilcd  by  H.  Rathke  from  the 
lesulu  of  his  own  observationa  and  those  of  others.  These 
memoirs,  together  with  others  subsequently  published  by 
Rathke,  noubly  that  Cbcr  die  BHd*m^  mud  EtUioickelumgfi- 
packichu  d.  Flusskrebses  (Loprig,  1839),  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  organs 
from  the  germinal  layers  to  the  invcrtebrata,  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  fovmder  of  invertebrate  embryology. 

A  large  body  of  facta  having  by  this  time  been  ascertained 
with  respect  to  the  more  obvious  processes  of  development, 
a  further  attempt  to  refer  the  phenomena  of  orgsnogenesis  to 
morphological  and  histological  principles  became  desirable. 
More  especklly  was  the  need  fdt  to  point  out  with  grefttcr 
minuteness  and  accuracy  the  relation  in  which  the  origin  of  the 
fundamental  organs  of  the  embryo  stands  to  the  layers  of  the 
blastoderm;  and  this  we  find  accomplished  with  signal  success 
in  the  researches  of  R.  Remak  on  the  development  of  the  chick 
and  frog,  pubU^ed  between  the  years  ^650  and  x8ss- 

Starting  from  Pander's  discovery  of  the  trilaminate  blastio- 
derm,  Remak  worked  out  the  development,  ol  the  chick  in  the 
light  of  the  cell-theory  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann.  He  observed 
the  division  of  the  middle  layer  into  two  by  a  split  which  SMhse- 
quently  gives  rise  .to  the  body-favity  (pleuro>peritooeal  spa^) 
of  the  adult;  and  traced  the  principal  organs  which  came  froin 
these  two  layers  {BaMtfaserbtaU,9M±  Danafaserblatfy  respectiyc^« 
In  this  manner  the  foundations  of  the  germ^l^yer  theory  wen 
established  in  their  modem  form. 

A  great  step  forward  was  made  in  rSso  by  T.  H.  Huxley, 
who  compared  the  serous  and  mncous  layers  of  Pander  with  the 
ectoderm  and  endoderm'of  the  Coelenterata.  But  in  spite  of 
this  comparison  it  was  generally  held  that  germinal  Uyos  sisjular 
to  those  of  the  vertebrata  were  not  fotmd  in  invertebrate  animals, 
tod  it  was  not  until  the  publication;  in  i^ji9l  Kowalcwa^iy-s 


lescafdm  (ste  bdonO  ^tut.  tbe  ^snidnal  layer  theoty  was 
applied  to  the  embryos  ol  aH  the  Metasoa.  But  the  year  18519 
wiU  be  for  ever  memoiafaie  In  thi  hfttocy  ofadcnce  as  the  year 
of  the  publicaiioB  of  the  Orig^  0/  Speokt.  M  the  ennnciBtaon 
of  'the  cell'theoiy  aMiy  be  sidd  to  have  marked  a  fint  from  a 
aeoend  period' in  tiie  hktory  of  eabtyalngy»  the  pubheathm  of 
Darwin's  peat  idea  nshered  in  a  third.  Wiereas  hitherto  the 
facts  of  anaiomy  and  development  woe  laoaely  hdd  together 
by  the  theocy  of  types  which  owed  its  origin  and  maiittenance 
to  Cuvjer,  h.  Agsasia,  J.  MttBer  and  &.  Owen,  they  were  now 
combined  into  one  organic  whole  by  the  theory  of  descent  and 
by  the  hypothesis  of  rrcspitnlation  which  was  dednced  fsom 
that  theory.  Fiisl  dearly  enuadated  by  Johann  Miiller  in  his 
wdl-known  work  PUf  Dmwm  published  in  1864  (rendend  in 
England  as  FacUjor  Durwiu,  rtt^),  the  view  that  a  kimwlodge 
of  embryonic  and  larval  histories  would  lay  bare  the  secrets 
of  race  history  and  enable  tbe  ooone  of  evolurion  to  be  traced 
and  so  lad  to  (hediKOVery  of  the  natural  system  of  dassificatioo, 
gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  embryological  researdi.  Tbe  first 
fruiu  of  this  impetus  were  gathered  fay  Alexander  Agassiz,  A. 
Kowalewaky  and  E.  Mctschnikoff .  Agaasix,  in  his  memoir  on  the 
^m^ryohgy  of  lAe  Siarfisk  published  in  1864,  showed  that  the 
body'Cavity  in  EchSnodermata  arises  as  a  diflcrentiatkHi  >ol  the 
entemn  of  the  larva  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  codom.  Tfaia  discovery  was  confirmed  in 
1869  by  MetschnikoiC  ("  Studien  fib.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Echinodenneo 
u.  Nencrtinen,"  Jflm.  Ac.  FHenbottrg  (7),  41^  1869),  and 
extended  by  him.toTomaria,  the  larva  of  BalanoglosSMs  in  t9fo 
(**  Untefsuchungen  fib.  d.  MHamorpbose  einiger  Seethlerc," 
ZcU,  /,  WMT.  Zoalogie,  So,  1870).  In  1871;  Kowaiewsky  in  his 
dassicalttemoir,  entitled."  Embiyologiacfae  StHdicAan  Wttrmern 
und  Arthropoden"  iiiirn.  Aead.  PUerakmrg  (7),  16,  187  r), 
proved  the  same  f aCI  fcv  Sagitta  and  added  immeasdy  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  stages  of  devdopment  of  the  Invertcbmta. 
These  nmaoirs  formed  the  basis  on  which  sufaseqaent  workers 
to<A  .thdr  standi  Amongst  the  most  important  of  these  was 
F.  M.  Balfour  (1891-1882).  Led  to  the  Stndy  of  embryology 
by  his  teacher,  M:  Foster,  in  aasoctatioo  with  wham  hd  pnblished 
in  1874  the  Mtementt  of  £mttyologf,  Balfoor  wss  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  research  offered  by 
Dr.  A.  Dohm'»  2oologicai  Station  at  Kaplcs  which  has  since 
beoome  so  cdebcated.  Heee  he  did. the  work  which  was  subse* 
quently  ^uUUhed  in  1878  in  his  klotupnpk  of  iko  DooehpmoMt 
of  Elamnokrmck  Fishes,  and.  which  censtitoted  the. most  ior* 
poitant  additwn  to  vertebrate  morphology  since  die  'days  of 
Johannes  MfiUer.  This  was  followed  in  1879  and  x88i '  1^  the 
publication  of  his  Treatise  en  Comptraim  Bmhryoiogy,  the  first 
work  in  whidi-  the  facts  of  the  rapidly  gRMring  science  *wcre 
clearly  Bnd  philosophically  put  together,  and  the  greatest. 
The  influence-  el  Bdfoor'a  work  on  embryology  was  Immense 
and  iaetiU  fdU  Me  waa a«  active  worker  in  every  department 
of  it,  and  there  ass  few  groups  e(  the  aninud  kingdom  on  which 
he  has  not  Idt  the  inpreaa  of  his  genins. 

In  the.period  under  consideration'tfae  output  of  cmfatryologl<^ 
work  has  been  cnormoiB.  No  gtoup  of  the'sahnal  kingdom 
baa  escaped  exbanaiive  exanunation,  and  no  effort  baa  been 
spared  to  obtain  the  cmbryoi  of  isolated  and  out  of  the  way 
forms,  the  devdopment  nf  whk&  might  have  a  bearing  upon 
important  qneations  of  phylogeny.and  claidficatien.  Of  this 
w^rfcit  bimpossibk.to^Miakindetaiiin  thissummaiy.  It  is 
only  pQssibleito  osHattentioB'to  Bome-ef  its  more  important 
features*  to  mention  thrasore  important  advances,  and  to  vefer 
to  some  of  the  moie  striking  memens. 

Marine  Mological  stations  have  been  established,  expedition! 
have  been  sent  tedistdnt  oaontries,  and  the  methods  of  invcstlia<. 
tioa  have  becngrettly  improved.  Sinoe  SxAok  XMan  founded 
the  Stasiene  ;b>elogica  at  Naplts  in  1871,  observatories  lofthe 
study  of  nurioe  organisms  Imve  been  established  hi -most 
09«ntries»  Of  journeys.  wMd^  hawa  been  maidet  to'  distant 
cottDtries  and  wfaich*have  jesulted  in  important  comribntions 
ta embiydegy,  m^be^ mentioned. the. expedition  <i884*^886) 
ol  thftCOiitJMSawain  l^iCeylon  (devdopinent  e^  Qymephirtin), 
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of  E.  Selctaka  to  Bcuil  and  the  East  Indies  ^development  of. 
Maisupiab,  Prinuites  and  other  mammak,  1877,  1889,  189a), 
of  A.  A.  W.  Hubzecht  to  the  East  Indies  (1890,  development  of 
Tcrsim),  of  W.  H.  Caldwell  to  Australia  (x88j-x884,  discovery 
of  tiw  natnre  of  the  ovum  and  oviposition  of  Eckidna  and  of 
Ceraloius),  of  A.  Sedgvick  to  the  Cape  (1883,  development  of 
Peripolm)t  of  J.  Gaham  Kerr  to  FSaraguay  (1896,  development 
of  Lepidasirm),  of  R.  Semon  to  AustraLi  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago (x89i-x893»  development  of  Monotremata,  Marsuptalia), 
and  of  J.  S.  Budgett  to  Africa  (1898, 1900^  1901, 1903,  devdop- 
nent  of  Pdyptenu). 

In  methods,  while  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
processes  of  hardening  and  staining  cmbryoS)  the  principal 
advance  has  been  the  introduaion  in  1883  by  W.  H.  Caldwell 
in  his  work  on  the  devdopment  of  Phmnt  of  the  method  of 
making  tape-worm  like  strings  of  sections  as  a  resolt  of  which 
the  process  of  mounting  in  order  all  the  sections  obtained  from 
an  embiyo  was  much  facilitated,  and  the  use  <A  an  automatic 
microtome  rendered  possible.  The  method  of  Golgi  for  the 
investigation  of  the  nervous  system,  introduced  in  1875,  must 
also  be  mentioned  here. 

The  word  "  ooclom  "  (f.s.)  waf  introduced  into  soology  by 
£.  Hacckel  in  x87a  {KaHuckwUmme,  p.  468)  m*  a  oonvcnaent 
term  for  the  body«cavity  (pleuroperitoM»l).  The  word  was 
generally  adopted,  and  was  applied  alike  to  the  Uood-oontaining 
body-cavity  of  Arthropods  and  to  the  body-cavity  of  Vertebrata 
and  segmented  worms,  in  which  there  is  no  blood.  In  1875 
Huxley  {Quarterly  Jcmn.  •/  Uic.  Science,  15,  p.  53),  rdying 
on  the  researdies  of  Agassis,  Metschnikoff  and  Kowalcwsky 
above  mentioned,  put  forward  the  idea  that  according  to 
their  development  three  kinds  of  body-cavity  ought  to  be 
distinguished:  (x)  the  entcrocoelic  which  arises  from  enteric 
diverticula,  (a)  the  schisocoelic  which  develops  as  a  sph't  in  the 
embryonic  meseblast,  and  (3)  the  epicoelic  which  was  enclosed 
by  folds  of  the  skin  and  lined  by  ectoderm  {e.g.  atrial  cavity 
of  Tunicates,  &c.).  This  suggestion  was  of  great  in^xntance, 
because  it  led  the  embryologists  of  the  day  <BaUoor,  thebrotheis 
Hertwig,  Lankcster  and  others)  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  not  more  than  one  kind  of  body*cavity. 
The  Hertwigs  {Coelomtheone,  Jena,  i88x)  distinguiihed  two 
kinds,  the  cnteroood  and  the  pseudocoeL  The  fonner,  to  which 
they  Hmited  the  use  of  the  word  coelom,  and  which  is  developed 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  enteron,  b  found  in  Annelida, 
Arthropoda,  Echinodermata,  Chordata,  &c  The  latter  they 
regarded  as  something  quite  different  from  the  coelom  and  aa 
arising  by  a  qdit  in  what  they  called  for  the  first  time  mesen- 
chyme; the  mesenchyme  being  the  non-epithdial  mesoderm, 
which  they  described  aa  consisting  of  amoeboid  cells,  but  which 
we  now  kiiow  to  consist  of  a  continuous  reticulum.  The  next 
step  was  made  by  £.  Ray  Lankester,  who  in  1884  (Zoohgiscker 
Ataetga)  showed  that  the  pericardimn  of  Molhisca  does  not  con- 
tain blood,  and  therein  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  body-«avity 
which  does  contain  blood,  but  no  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
blood-containing  ^lace  is  not  coelomic.  In  fiact  it  was  generally 
held  by  the  anatomists  of  the  day  that  the  coelom  and  the 
vascuUur  system  were  different  parts  of  the  same  primitive  oigan, 
though  separate  from  it  in  the  adult  except  in  Arthropoda  and 
Molluaca.  In  the  Mollusca,  it  is  true,  the  pericardial  part  of  the 
«ielom  was  held  to  be  separato  from  the  vascular,  and  the  Hert- 
wigs had  reached  the  coaect  concqHion  that  the  pericardium 
of  these  animals  was  alone  txue  codom,  the  vascular  part  being 
pseudocoeL  This  was  the  state  of  morphological  opinion  untU 
x886,  when  it  was  shown  (Free.  CambrUit  Phil.  S&c,,  6,  x886, 
pw  37)  (1)  that  the  coelom  of  Peripatus  gives  rise  to  the  nephridia 
and  generative  glands  only,  and  to  no  other  part  of  the  body- 
Cavity  of  the  aduk,  (t)  that  the  nephridia  of  the  adult  do  not  open 
as  had  been  supposed  into  the  body-cavity,  C3)  that  the  body- 
cavity  is  entiidy  formed  of  the  blood-containing  ^Mce,  the 
codom  having  no  periviscersl  portion.  These  results  were 
extended  by  the  same  author  (Qwui,  J  own.  Hie.  Sci.^  17, 1887, 
pp.  486-540)  to  other  Arthropods  and  to  the  MoBusea,  and  the 
modem  theory  of  the  coelom  was  finally  established.    An  in- 


creased precision  wns  given. to  the  conception  of  coelom  by  the 
dMOOvery  in  x88o  {Quart.  Janm.  Mie.  Sd.,  30,  p.  164)  that  the 
nephridia  of  Elasmobianchs  are  a  direct  differentiation  of  a 
portion  of  it.  In  x886  this  was  extended  to  Peripatus  {Proc 
Camb.  Pkil.  Sec.,  6,  p.  if)  and  doubtless  holds  universally. 

In  X864  it  was  suggested  by  V.  Hensen  (Virchow's  Archie,  3r) 
that  the  rudiments  ci  nerve-fibm  are  present  from  the  beginning 
<rf  development  as  persistent  remains  of  connexions  between 
the  inoHnplctdy  separated  cdls  of  the  segmented  ovum.  This 
suggestion  fdl  to  the  ground  because  it  was  hera  by  embryo- 
logists that  the  deavage  of  the  ovum  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  completdy  separate  ceQs,  and  that  the  connexions  between 
the  aditEt  cells  were  secondary.  In  x886  it  was  shown  {Quarterly 
Joum.  Uie.  Set.,  36,  p.  x8a)  that  in  Peripatus  Capensis  the  cells 
of  the  segmenting  ovum  do  not  separate  from  one  another,  but 
remain  cormected  by  a  loose  protoplasmic  network.  This  dis- 
covery has  since  been  extended  to  other  ova,  even  to  the  small  so- 
called  holoblastic  ova,  and  a  ba^  of  fact  was  found  for  Hensen*s 
suggestion  as  to  the  embryonic  origin  of  nerves  (Quart.  Joum. 
Mie.  Sei.,  33,  1893,  pp.  58x-584).  An  extension  and  further 
application  of  the  new  idews  as  to  the  cdl-theory  and  the 
embryonk  origin  of  nerves  thus  necesatated  was  made  in  X894 
{Quart.  Jeum.  Mie.  Sci.,  37,  p.  87),  and  in  1904  J.  Graham  Kerr 
showed  that  the  motor  nerves  bk  the  dipnoan  fish  Lepidosircn 
arise  in  an  essentially  similar  maimer  {Tranj.  Roy,  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  41,  p.  1x9). 

In  X883  Elie  Metschnikoff  publidied  fa!s  researches  on  the 
intracdluhr  digestion  of  invertd>ntes  {Arbeiten  a,  d.  toolcgiscken 
Inst.  Wien,  5;  and  Bielogisehes  Ceniralbtatt,  3,  p.  560);  these 
formed  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  inflammation  and  phagocytoss, 
which  has  had  such  an  important  influence  on  pathology.  As 
he  himself  has  told  us,  he  was  led  to  make  these  investigations 
by  his  precedent  researches  on  the  devdopment  of  nx)nges  and 
c»ther  invertebrates.  To  quote  his  own  words:  "luving  long 
studied  the  problem  of  the  gemiiuil  layers  in  the  animal  series, 
I  sought  to  give  some  idea  of  their  origin  and  significance.  The 
part  played  by  the  ectoderm  and  endodcrm  appeared  quite  dear, 
and  the  former  might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  cutaneous 
investment  of  primitive  multicdlular  animals,  while  the  latter 
might  be  regarded  as  their  organ  of  digestion.  The  discovery  of 
intracellular  digesti<»r  in  nuuiy  of  the  lower  animals  fed  me  to 
regard  this  phenomenon  aa  characteristic  of  those  ancestral 
animals  from  which  might  be  derived  all  the  known  types  of  the 
anxmal  kingdom  (excepting,  of  course,  the  Protozoa).  The  origin 
and  part  played  by  the  mesoderm  appeared  the  most  obscure. 
Thus  certain  embryologists  supposed  that  this  layer  corresponded 
to  the  reproductive  organs  of  primitive  aniinals:  others  regarded 
it  as  the  prototype  of  the  organs  of  locomotion.  My  embryo- 
logical  and  physidogical  stu<Ucs  on  sponges  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mesoderm  must  function  in  the  hypothetically 
primitive  animals  as  a  mass  of  digestive  cells,  in  all  poinu 
similar  to  those  of  the  endodcrm.  This  hypothesb  necessarily 
attracted  my  attention  to  the  power  of  sdzing  foreign  corpusdcs 
possessed  by  the  mesodermic  cells"  (Immunity  in  Infedm 
Diseases,  English  translation,  Cambridge,  X905). 

The  branch  of  embryology  which  concerns  itself  with  the  study 
of  the  origin,  history  and  conjugation  of  the  individuals  (gametes) 
which  are  concerned  in  the  reproduction  of  the  spedes  has  made 
great  advances.  These  began  in  1875  and  foUowing  years  with 
a  careful  examination  of  the  behaviour  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
in  the  maturation  and  fertiloation  of  the  ovum.  The  history 
of  the  pohr  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  female  pronudeus,  the  pre- 
sence in  the  ovum  of  a  second  nucleus,  the  male  pronudeus, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  first  segmentation  nudeus  by  fusion  with 
the  female  pronucleus,-  were  discovered  (E.  van  Bencden,  O. 
BQtschli,  O.  Hertwig,  H.  Fol),  and  in  1876  O.  Hertwig  (Morpho- 
legisckes  Jahrbuth,  3,  x8^6)  for  the  first  time  observed  the 
entrance  of  a  spermatozoon  into  the  egg  and  the  formation 
of  the  male  pronucleus  from  it.  The  c'entrosome  was  discovered 
by  W.  Ficmmtng  in  r87S  !n  the  egg  of  the  fresh-water  mussel, 
and  independently  in  1876  by  £.  van  Bencden  in  Dicyeraids, 
In  1863  came  E.  van  Beneden's  cdebrated  disC4^Yeiy<  {Arck 
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BioUgU,  4)  of  the  ffcductioB  of  the  number  of  chromotomcs  m 
the  Dudeus  of  both  male  ind  femiale  gametes,  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  male,  and  female  pronuclei  contribute  the  same  number  of 
chromoaomes  to  the  zygote-aodeus.  He  also  showed  thai  the 
gametogenesis  in  the  male  is  a  similar  piocna  to  that  In  the 
female,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  accepution  of  the  vicir  (due 
to  Batschli)  that  polar  bodies  ait  aborted  female  gametes. 
These  discoveries  were  extended  and  completed  by  subsequent 
workers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  E.  van  Benedeo, 
J.  B.  Camoy,  C.  Platner,  T.  Boveri,  O.  Hertwig.  A.  Brauer. 
The  subject  is  still  being  actively  pursued,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained that  some  relation  may  be  found  between  the  behaviour 
of  the  chromosomes  and  the  facts  of  heredity. 

Since  1874  (W.  His,  Unsere  Kfirperform  und  dot pkysiologiscke 
Problem  ihrer  Entslekung)  a  new  branch  of  embryology,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  physiology  of  development,  has  arisen 
(cxperimcnul  embryology).  The  principal  workers  in  this  field 
have  been  W.  Roux,  who  in  1894  founded  the  AfckhfUr  Entwicke- 
JuHismechanik  dcr  Or'ganismen,  T.  Boveri  und  Y.  Delage  who 
discovered  and  elucidated  the  phenomenon  of  merogony,  J.  Loeb 
who  discovered  artificial  parthenogenesis,  O.  and  R.  Hertwig, 
H.  Dricsch,  C.  Herbst.  E.  Maupas,  A.  Wcismann,  T.  H.  Morgan, 
C.  B.  Davenport  {Expcrinuntal  Uorphotogy^  2  vols.,  1S99)  and 
many  others. 

In  the  elucidation  of  remarkable  L'fe-histories  we  may  point 
in  the  first  place  to  the  work  of  A.  Kowalewsky  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Tunicata  ("  Entwickclungsgcschichu  d.  einfachen 
Ascidien,"  Mim.  Atad,  Pitenbowi  (7),  lo,  1866,  and  Arch.  J.  Uic. 
Amalffptie,  7,  1871),  in  which  was  demonstiaied  for  the  first 
time  the  vertebrate  relationship  of  the  Tunicata  (possession  of  a 
notochord,  method  of  development  of  the  central  nervous 
s]rstem)  and  which  led  to  the  esUbUshment  of  the  gvoup  Chordau. 
We  may  also  mention  the  work  of  Y.  Ddage  in  the  meta- 
morphosis  oC  Sauuluta  (Arch.  tooL  €xp,  (a)  a,  1884),  A.  Giard 
(Campus  fetidust  133,  x8«6,  p.  836)  And  of  A.  Ualaquin  on 
MoHstriila  {Arch,  aod,  €xp.  C3)t  9,  P"  8i»  1901),  ^  Delage 
{CompUs  renins,  103, 1886,  p.  6q8)  aad  Crassi  and  Calandruccio 
{^aid.  Ace,  Lincei  (5),  6»  i897f  P-  43)i  on  Ibe  development  of 
the  ecb,  and  of  P.  Peigande  on  the  hfe-histoiy  of  the  Aphadae 
(Sutf.  US.  Dep,  AfTH,  £111.,.  technical  aedcs,  9^  1901).  The 
work  of  a  Grobben  {ArMem  t^d.  Imt.  Wim,  4.  188a)  and  of 
B.  Uljanin  ("  Die  Arten  der  Gattung  Deliolum/'  Faum  u.  Fiarm 
dts  Cdju  WH  Neapdt  1884)  on  the  cxttuoidinaiy  life-histQiy 
and  migration  of  the  buds  in  Ddidum  must  alio  be  mentioned* 
In  pure  -embryological  morphology  we  have  had  Heynooi' 
elucidation  of  the  Athcopod  head,  the  week  of  Hats^ek  on 
Annelid  and  other  larvae^  the  works  of  H.  Bury  and  o<  £.  W. 
MacBride  which  have  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  devekipment  of  Echinodermata,  of  K.  Mitsuknri,  who  has 
founded  since  i88a  an  imporunt  school  of  embryology  in  Japan, 
on  the  early  devekipment  of  Chelonia  and  Avn,'of  A.  Braner 
and  G.  C.  Price  on  the  development  of  vertebrate  eacietory 
organs,  of  Th.  W.  Bischoff,  £.  van  Beneden,  E.Scleiika,  A.  A.  W. 
Hubrecht,  R.  Bonnet,  F.  Kdbel  and  R.  Aasheton  on  the  develo|>- 
ment  of  mammals,  of  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht  and  E.  Selenka 
on  the  early  development  and  pbcenuiioa  of  the  Primates, 
of  J.  Graham  Kerr  and  of  J.  S.  Budgett  on  the  developmtnl 
of  Dipnoan  and  Ganoid  fishtt,  of  A.  Kowalcwskyi  B.  Hatichek, 
A.  Willey  and  E.  W.  MacBride  on  the  development  of  Amphkoras^ 
of  B.  Dean  on  the  development  of  BdeUostoma,  of  A.  GOtte  on 
the  devekipment  of  Amphibia,  of  H.  Strahl  and  L»  Will  on  the 
early  development  of  reptiles,  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  C.  Gcgenbnuf 
and  W.  K.  Parker  on  the  development  of  the  vettebntc  skdcten, 
of  van  Wijhe  on  the  segmentation  of  the  vertebrate  head,  by 
which  the  modem  theory  of  head-segmentation,  previously 
adumbrated  by  Balfour,  was  first  established,  of  Ledie  and  Rase 
on  the  development  of  mammalian  dentitions.  We  may  also 
specially  notice  W.  Bateson's  work  on  the  development  of 
Balanoghssia  and  his  inclusion  of  this  genus  among  theChoidata 
(1884),  the  discovery  by  J.  P.  Hill  of  a  pUcenU  In  the  marsupial 
genus  Ptramdes  {li^h  the  work  of  P.  Marchal  (1904)  on  the 
tfcxual  increase  bjr  fission  of  the  early  cmbiyos  of  certain 
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pamitic  Hymenopten  (so  caHed  gerainogony),  a  phenomenon 
which  had  been  long  ago  shown  to  occur  in  Lumbricus  trapauides 
by  N.  Kleinenberg  (1879)  and  by  S.  F.  Harmer  in  Polyxoa  (1893). 
The  work  on  cell-lineage  which  has  been  so  actively  pursued  in 
America  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  consisted  mainly  of  an 
extension  of  tbeeariy  work  of  A.  Rowralewsky  and  B.  Hatschek 
on  the  formation  of  the  layers,  being  a  more  minute  and  detailed 
examination  of  the  ori^n  of  the  embryonic  tissues. 

The  most  important  text-boob  and  summaries  which  have 
appeared  in  this  period  have  been  Korachelt  and  Heider's  Ukrbmek 
der  verffeiekeiukH  EMwickduntnochkhU  der  wirbeilpsen  Tiere 
(1890-1900),  C.  S.  Minot's  Human  Embryohgy  (1899).  and  the 
Handbutk  der  vergUichenden  und  experimenieUem  Entwickdungsiekre 
der  Wirbelticre,  edited  by  O.  Hertwig  (1901,  et  seq.).  See  also 
K.  E.  von  Baer.  Vber  EnhncUungstesekukle  der  Tiere  (KOnigsberg, 
1828.  1S37);  P.  M.  Balfour.  A  Mcn^gmpk  an  Ike  Deeeiopmeni  ef 
Ekama^nek  Fi$hes  (London.  1878):  A  Trtaiiee  an  Compomtiae 
Embryoloty,  yxA%  L  and  S.  (London.  1883)  (still  the  most  imporUnt 
work  on  Vertebrate  Embryology);  M.  Duval.  Alias  d'Embryolagia 
(Parii.  1889):  M.  FoMerand  F^M.  Balfour.  Eiemenis  of  Embryotory 
(London,  1883):  O.  Hertwig.  Lekrbmck  der  Entwieklungsiesekiekle 
des  Mensehen  «.  der  WirbeUlert  (6th  ed..  Jena,  1898):  A.  KOlltker, 
EmmcUnntsgetekieJUe  des  Menuhen  n.  der  kokeren  Tiere  (Leipsig, 
1879):  A.  M.  Marshall.  VertebraU  Embryology  (London.  1891). 

^A.  SB.*} 

Pbysiolocy  07  Deveioviiznt 

Physiology  of  Development  [in  German,  EutwieUnngsmeckanik 
(W.  Roux),  Entwicklungspkysiologie  (H.  Dricsch),  pkysiohgiscka 
Morpkologie  (J.  Loeb)]  is,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  word, 
the  experimental  science  of  morphogenesis,  i.e.  of  the  laws  that 
govern  morphological  dilTereotiation.  In  this  sense  it  etnbraces 
the  study  of  regeneration  and  variation,  and  would,  as  a  whole, 
best  be  called  rational  morphology.  Here  we  shall  treat  of  the 
Physiology  of  Development  in  a  narrower  sense,  am  the  study 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  development  of  the  adult  oiganism 
from  the  egg,  Recekesation  and  VAXZAnoN  and  Ssuctio^ 
forming  the  subjects  of  special  articles^ 

After  the  work  done  by  W.  His,  A.  Goette  and  E.  F.  W. 
PflUger,  who  gave  a  sort  of  general  outline  and  orientation  of 
the  subject,  the  first  to  study  developmental  problems  properly 
in  a  systematical  way,  and  with  fuU  conviction  of  their  great 
importance,  was  Wilbebn  Roux.  This  observer,  haying  found 
by  a  full  analysis  of  the  facts  of  "  development  "  that  the  fint 
special  problem  to  be  worked  out  was  the  question  when  and 
where  the  first  differentiation  appeared,  got  sb  his  main  result 
that,  when  one  of  the  two  first  bhstomeres  (cleavage  cells)  of  the 
frog's  egg  was  killed,  the  living  one  developed  into  a  typiad  half- 
embryo,  i^.  an  embryo  that  was  either  the  right  or  the  left  part 
of  a  whole  one.  From  that  Roucconduded  that  the  first  cleavage 
plane  determined  already  the  median  |rfane  of  the  adult;  and 
that  the  basis  of  all  differentiation  was  given  by  an  unequal 
division  of  the  nuclear  substances  during  karyokincsis,  a  result 
that  was  also  attained  on  a  puidy  tbeoietical  basis  by  A.  Weia* 
mann.  Hans  Diiesch  icpcated  Roux*s  fundamental  experiment 
with  a  diHeient  method  on  the  sen-uxchin's  egg,  with  a  result 
thai  was  abaohitebr  contiwy  to  that  of  Roux:  the  isolated 
blastomctt  dcaved  like  half  the  egg,  but  it  resulted  in  a  whcJo 
blastttla  and  a  whole  embryo,  whkh  differed  from  a  normal  one 
only  in  its  small  siae.  Drinch's  result  was  obtained  in  somewhat 
the  same  meaner  by  E.  B.  Wilson  with  the  egg  of  Amphidxua,  by 
Zqja  with  theegg  of  Medusae,  Aec  It  thus  became  very  probable 
that  an  inequality  of  midear  division  ooaid  not  be  tbe  baaa  of 
differentiatioo.  The  following  eiperiknenta  were  still  mon  fatal 
to  the  theories  of  Rous  and  id  Wrismann  Dtiesch  found  that 
even  when  the  first  eight  or  sixteen  ceUs  of  the  deaving  egg  of 
the  se»*ui€hin  were  brought  into  quite  abnormal 
with  regard  to  one  another,  still  a  quite  nonnal  embryo 
developed;  Diicach  and  T.  H.  Morgan  discovered  jointly 
that  to  the  Ctenophoct  egg  one  isolated  bbatomere  developed' 
into  a  half-embryo,  but  that  the  same  was  the  case  if  a  portioa 
of  pirofoplasm  was  cut  off  from  the  fertiUaed  egg  not  yet  in 
cleavage;  last,  bat  not  of  kast  importance,  in  the  case  of  tbt 
frog's  egg  which  had  been  Rous's  actual  subject  of  experiment, 
conditions  were  discovcicd  by  O.  Schultse  and  O.  Hertwig 
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under  which  out  of  the  two  fint  blutonemoC  this  egg  developed 
into  a  whole  embryo  of  half  lixe.  This  result  was  made  still 
more  decisive  by  Morgan,  who  showed  that  it  was  quite  in  the 
power  of  the  experimeater  to  get  either  a  half  ^embryo  or  a  whole 
one  of  half  sise,  the  latter  dependent  only  upoa  giving  to  the 
blastomcre  the  opportunity  for  a  rearrangement  of  its  matter 
by  turning  it  over. 

Thus  we  may  say  that  the  general  result  of  the  introductory 
series  of  ezperimenu  in  the  pl^ology  of  development  is  the 
following: — In  many  forms,  e^.  Echiaoderms,  Amphiozus, 
Asddians,  Fishes  and  Medusae,  the  potentiality  {prcspeaitt 
Potent — Driesch)  of  all  the  blastomeres  of  the  segmented  egg  is 
the  same,  i.e.  each  of  them  may  play  any  or  every  part  in  the 
future  development;  the  prospective  value  iprtsp'  Bedtutuug — 
D.)  of  each  blastomcre  depends  upon,  or  is  a  function  of,  its 
position  in  the  whole  of  the  segmented  egg;  we  can  term  the 
"  whole  "  of  the  egg  after  deavage  an  "  aequipotentlal  system  " 
(Driesch).  But  though  aequipotentlal,  the  whde  of  the  seg- 
mented egg  is  nevertheless  not  devoid  of  orientation  or  direction; 
the  general  law  of  causality  compels  us  to  assume  a  general 
orientation  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  egg,  even  in  cases  where 
we  are  not  able  to  see  it.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved 
that  external  stimuli  (light,  beat,  pressure,  &c.)  are  not  responsible 
for  the  first  differentiation  of  organs  in  the  embryo;  thus, 
should  the  segmented  egg  be  absolutely  equal  in  itself,  it  would 
be  incomprehensible  that  the  first  organs  should  be  formed  at 
one  special  point  of  it  and  not  at  another.  Besides  this  general 
argument,  we  see  a  sort  of  orientation  in  the  typical  forms  of  the 
polar  or  bilateral  cleavage  stages. 

Differentiation,  therefore,  depends  on  a  primary,  i^.  innate) 
orientation  of  the  egg's  plasma  in  those  forms,  the  segmented  eggs 
of  which  represent  acquipotential  systems;  this  orientation  is 
capable  of  a  «ott  of  reculation  or  restontion  after  disturbanocs  of 
any  sort;  in  the  egg  oi  the  Ctenophoia  such  a  regulation  is  not 
possible,  and  in  the  fn^'s  eg^  it  is  facultative,  i^.  possible  under 
certain  conditions,  but  impossible  under  others.  Should  this  inter- 
pretation be  right,  the  otfferencc  between  the  eggs  of  different 
animals  Would  not  be  so  great  as  it  seemed  at  first :  ^fferencce  with 
regard  to  the  potentialities  of  the  blastomeres  would  only  be  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  the  capability  of  reguhtion  or  restoration  of  the 
egg*s  protoplasm. 

The  foundation  of  physiological  embryology  being  Uld,  we 
now  can  shortly  deal  with  the  whole  series  of  spedal  problems 
offered  to  us  by  a  genera!  analysis  of  that  science,  but  at  present 
worked  out  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

We  may  ask  the  following  questions ^— What  are  the  general 
conditions  of  development?  On  what  general  factors  docs  it  de- 
pend? How  do  the  different  organs  of  the  partly  developed  embryo 
stand  with  regard  to  their  future  fate?  Wmit  are  the  stimuli 
(Reize)  effecting  differentiation?  What  is  to  be  said  about  the 
specific  character  of  tbe  different  formative  effects?  And  as  the 
roost  important  question  of  all:  Are  all  the  problems  offered  to  us 
in  the  phyKiology  of  development  to  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  the 
laws  known  hitherto  in  science,  or  do  we  want  H)ecifically  new 
"  vitalistic  "  factors? 

Energy  in  different  forms  Is  required  for  development,  and 
is  provided  by  the  surrounding  medium,  light;  though  of  no 
influence  on  the  cleavage  (Driesch),  lias  a  great  effect 
SfrfJK?*  ****  **'*'  stages  of  development,  and  is  also  necessary 
•attatiom.  ^oi*  ^^e  formation  of  polyps  in  Eudendriura  (J.  Loeb). 
That  a  ceruin  temperature  is  necessary  far  ontogeny 
has  long  been  known;  this  was  carefully  studied  by  O.  Hertwig, 
as  was  also  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  rate  of  development. 
Oxygen  is  also  wanted,  either  from. a  certain  stage  of  develo|>- 
raent  or  from  the  very  iieginniog  of  it,  though  very  neariy  related 
formsdiffcr  in  this  respect  (Loeb).  The  great  influence  of  osmotic 
pressure  on  growth  was  studied  by  J.  Loeb,  C.  Herbst  and  C.  H. 
Davenport.  In  all  these  cases  energy  may  be  neccsiaffy  for 
development  in  general,  or  a  specific  form  of  energy  may  be 
accessary  for  the  formation  of  a  specific  organ;  it  is  dear  that, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  energy  ia  shown  to  be  a  proper 
factor  for  morphogenesis.  Besides  energy,  a  certain  ohemical 
condition  of  the  medium,  whether  offered  by  the  ^tiater  in  which 
the  egg  lives  or  (especially  in  later  stages)  by  the  food.  Is  of. great 
iaiportance  for  normal  ontogeny;  the  only  careful  stisdy  in  this 
respect  was  carried  out  by  Herbst  for  the  developmeBl  of  the 
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egg  of  KcMnidi.  Thfii  invesilgator  baa  shown  that  all  salts 
of  the  sea  water  are  of  great  Importance  for  development,  and 
most  of  them  specifically  and  typically;  for  instance,  caklum 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  holding  together  the  embryonic  cell^ 
and  without  calcium  all  cells  will  fall  apart,  though  they  do  not 
die,  but  live  to  develop  further. 

What  we  have  dealt  with^  may  be  called  external  factors  of 
development;  as  to  their  oontplement,  the  internal  factors, 
it  is  dear  that  every  elementary  factor  of  general  physiology 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  them.  Chemical  metamorphosis  plays, 
of  course,  a  great  part  in  differentiation,  espedallyin  the  form 
of  secretions;  but  very  little  has  been  carefully  studied  in  this 
respect.  Movement  of  living  matter,  whether  of  cells  or  of 
intracellular  substante,  is  another  important  factw  (O.  BGtschti, 
F.  Dreyer,  h.  RhumUcr.)  Cell-division  is  another,  its  differences 
in  direction,  rate  and  quantity  being  of  great  importance  for 
differentiation.  Wc  know  very  little  about  it;  a  so<alled  law 
of  O.  Hertwig,  that  a  cell  woukl  divide  at  right  angles  to  its 
longest  diameter,  though  experimentally  stated  in  some  cases, 
does  not  hold  for  all,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
unknown  primary  organization  of  the  egg  is  here  responsible. 
(Compare  the  papers  on  "  cdl-lineage  "  of  E.  B.  Wilson,  F.  R. 
Lillie,  H.  S.  Jennings,  O.  Zurstrassen  and  others.)  Of  the  inner 
.factors  of  ontogeny  there.is  another  category  that  may  be  called 
physical,  that  already  spoken  of  bdng  physiological  The  most 
important  of  these  b  the  capillarity  of  the  cell  surfaces.  Berthold 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  role  in  the  arrangement  of 
cell  composites,  and  afterwards  the  matter  was  more  carefully 
studied  by  Dresrer,  Driesch,  and  especially  W.  Roux,  with  the 
result  that  the  arrangement  of  cells  follows  the  prindple  of  sur- 
faces minimae  creae  (Plateau)  as  much  as  is  reconcilable  with 
the  conditions  of  the  system. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  embryo 
after  deavage,  f.e.  the  blastula.  Is  an  "  acquipotential  system." 
It  was  shown  that  in  the  egg  of  Echlnids  there  existed  fM»»- 
such  an  absolute  lack  of  determination  of  the  deavage  Ummkm  t 
cells  that  (o)  the  cells  may  be  put  in  quite  abnormal 
positions  with  reference  to  one  another  without  dis- 
turbing dcvel(^Mnent;  {b)  a  quarter  blastomcre  gives  a  quite 
normal  little  pluteus,  even  a  sixteenth  yields  a  gastrula;  (r) 
two  eggs  may  fuse  in  the  early  blaatvta  stage,  giving  one  single 
normal  embryo  of  double  tbe.  Our  neict  question  concerns  the 
distribution  of  potentiaUty,  when  the  embryo  is  developed 
further  than  the  blaatula  stage;  In  this  case  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  potentlaittite  of  the  different  embrycnic  organs  are 
different:  that,  for  instance,  in  Echinoderms  or  Amphibians 
the  ectoderm,  whaa  Isobted,  is  not  abts  to  fomv  endodcrm, 
and  so  oa  (Driesch,  D.  Barfurth);  but  it  faaal>een  shown  at  the 
same  time  that  th»  ectoderm  in  itself,  the  intestine  in  itself 
of  EcMnoderms  (Driesch),  the  medullary  plate  in  itself  of  Triton 
(H.  Spemann),  is  as  aequipotentlal  as  was  the  blastida:  that  any 
part  whatever  of  these  otgans  may  be  taken  away  without 
disturbing  the  devdopaient  of  the  rest  into  a  normal  and  pro- 
portional embryonic  part,  except  for  its  smaUet  size. 

If  tbe  single  phases  of  differentiatioo  are  to  be  regaidcd  as 
effects,  we  must  ask  for  the  causes,  or  stimuli,  of  these  effects. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  subject  we  refer  to  Heit»t, 
by  whom  also  the  whole  botanical  literature,  much  more 
important  than  tbe  loologica},  is  critically  reviewed. 
We  have  already  seen  that  when  the  blastula  represents  an 
aequipotential  qrstem,  there  must  be  some  sort  of  primary 
organixatioD  of  the  egg,  rccoverabh;  after  disturbances,  that 
directa  and  localises  the  foimation  of  the  first  embryonic  organs; 
we  do  bot  know  much  about  this  organization.  Directive  stimuli 
( Rkkttmgsrtue)  play  a  great  role  in  ontogeny ;  Herbst  has  analysed 
many  cases  where  their  existence  is  probable.  They  have  been 
experimentally  proved  in  two  cases.  The  chromatic  cdls  of  the 
yolk  sac  of  Fondulusare  attracted  by  theoxygen  of  the  artcriae 
(Loeb);  the  mesenchyme  ccUsof  Echinus  arc  attracted  by  some 
spcdfic  parts  of  the  ectoderm,  for  they  move  towards  them  also 
when  removed  from  their  original  positions  to  any  point  of  tbe 
blasiococl  by  shaking  (Driesch)<    Many  directive  stimuli  might 
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be  iiactvmtd  by  ft  attAil  ttodjr  of  gnftfng  twpedmmtK  ^ach 
as  bi^  been  made  by  Bom,  Jocat,  HairaoD  and  otbcis,  but  at 
prcseot  tbeae  capeNiBeDts  bave  aot  been  canied  out  far  eaoilgb 
to  get  exact  letulta. 

Fomativt  atimuli  in  a  narrower  netnang  oi  tbe  woid,  t^ 
stSrauli  affecting  tbe  origin  of  eabryonie  oissas,  have  kmg  been 
known  in  botany;  in  aoology  we  Icnow  (especially  from  Loeb) 
a  good  deal  about  the  influence  of  Ugbt»  gravitation,  contact, 
ftc.,  on  tbe  lormatlon  of.oivans  in  l^deokla,  but  these  fams 
are  very  |ilant-lilce  in  many  respects;  as  to  free-living  animals, 
Hcrbst  proved  that  the  formation  of  tbe  arms  of  tbe  pbrtcua 
Iwa  depends  on  tbe  ctiicaice  of  tbe  cakateouatotfubedia,  nod 
made  in  other  cases  (lens  of  vertebcate  eye«  nerves  and  musdesg 
ftc.)  tbe  existenoe  of  formative  stimuli  very  probable.  Maqy  of 
tbe  facts  generally  known  as  functiooal  adaptation  (ftmctinmik 
Anpusfmnf-'^t/onuO  in  botany  and  aoology  may  also  bdong  t# 
this  category,  t  a  be  tbe  efects  of  some  ettemal  stimulus,  but 
tbcy  am  tu  from  having  been  analysed  in  n  satisfactory  mannec. 
That  the  structure  of  parts  of  the  vertebcate  skeleton  is  always 
in  relation  to  their  function,  even  under  abnormal  oonditions^ 
is  wdl  known;  what  is  the  real  **  cattse  "  of  diflcKntiatioii  in 
this  case  is  difficult  to  say. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  the  qttcstao'b  wl^  the 
dLGEerent  oatDgenetic  effects  are  just  what  they  ara  Devcb>px 
mental  physiology  takes  the  specific  nature  of  form  for 
gramed,  and  it  may  be  left  for  a  NaUy  mtiooal  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  spedcs  in  tbe  future  to  answcff 
the  problem  of  species,  ss  far  as  it  is-  answeroble  at 
all.  What  we  intend  to  do  hcre.is.Qnly  to  say  ifl  a  few  wofds 
wherein  consisu  the  q>ecific  character  of  embryonic  oigaas.  Thai 
embryonic  parts  are  specific  or  typical  in  regard  to  their  proto* 
pbsro  is  obvious,  and  is^  well  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  diffcaenC 
parts  of  the  erabryo  react  differently  to  the  tame  chcaical  Of 
other  reagents  (Herbst,  Loeb).  That  they  may  be  typkal  also  in 
regard  to  their  nuclei  waa  shoirn  by  Bownri  for  the  gnerativo 
cells  of  Ascaris;  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  say  anything 
definite  about  the  importance  of  this  fact.  Tbe  specific  nature  of 
an  embryonic  organ  consists  to  a  high  degree  in  the  number 
of  cells  composing  it;  it  waa  shown  lor  mAny  cases  that  this 
number,  and  also  the  size  of  ceils,  is  constant  under  consunt 
conditions,  and  that  under  inconstant  conditions  the  number 
is  variable,  the  sise  constant;  for  instance,  embryos  which  bave 
devekped  from  one  of  the  two  first  blsstomercs  show  only  half 
the  normal  number  of  cells  in  their  oegans  (MorgaO,  Driescb). 

We  bave  learnt  that  the  successive  steps  oi  embiyonic  develop* 
mentare  to  be  regarded  as  effects,  caused  by  stimuli,  which  portly 
exist  in  tbe  embryo  itself.  But  it  must  be  noted  that 
not  every  part  of  the  embryo  is  dependent  on  eveiy 
other  one,  but  that  there  exists  a  great  independence 
of  the  parts,  to  a  varying  degree  in  every  case.  This 
partial  independence  has  been  called  self-<hflerentiatioft 
iSMaidiffarMzijiruMi)  by  Rous,  and  is  certainly  a  characteristic 
feature  of  ontogeny.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  tbe  word  is  only  relative,  and  that  it  only  expresses  our 
recognition  of  a  negation. 

For  instance,  we  know  that  the  ectoderm  of  Echinus  may 
develop  further  if  the  eododerm  is  taken  away:  in  other  woRls, 
that  it  develops  by  seU*differentiation  in  regard  to  the  endodenn, 
that  its  differentiation  is  not  deftendent  on  the  endoderm;  but 
it  would  be  obviously  more  important  to  know  the  factors  on 
which  this  differentiation  is  actually  dependent  than  to  know 
one  factor  on  which  it  is  not.  The  same  is  true  for  all  other 
experimeats  on"  self^ifferentiation,"  whether  analytical .<Locb. 
Schaper,  Dricsch)  or  not  (graftiagexperimMltf,  BonV,  Jocsi,lEC.). 
Can  we  uodcreund  differentiatiod  by  meias  of  the  laws  of 
natural  phenomena  offered  to  us  by  phytios  sad  chemistry  ? 
yugg^^  Most  people  would  say  yes,  thodgh  noir  yet.  Dricsch 
has  tried  to  show  that  we  are  absolutely  not  able  to 
understand  development,  at  any  late  one  part  of  It,  ia  the 
localization  of  the  various  succetsive  Steps  of  differentiation. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  ihb  arguncnl  ito  a  few 
words,  and  we  can  only  say  here  thatii  is  baled  ob  Ibe  «spets- 


«mbU  uflon  isolated  blastfaenf*  Ite.,  and  on  aannalyfls  of  tbe 
character  el  sequipotcothd  systems.  In  this  way  physiology 
of  devekpinent  would  lead  us  stnigbt  on  into  vitalism. 

BsrsMNCKS.— An  account  of  tbe  subiect,  with  f  uU  literature,  is 
dveo  by  H.  Dricsch.  ResmUaU  wid  ProbUme  ier  EnhMcUnngS" 
phvsMogie der  Tiere  in  Erttbnissen  dtr  Anat.  u.  Entw.-Cesck.  (1899). 
Dtner  works  are:  C.  K.  Davenport,  BxptrimenUd  MorSMoej 
.(New  Yoric,  l8o7-i«99):  V.  Ddsge.  La  StrwOwndu  proloplasma,  Ac. 
(1699)1  l>ricsek,  M^Atm,  mfdu  BttrtkUmg  mtrpkeUg.  Pnkkim 


imtg  d.  Reizi^yuokigie  filr  die  kansale  Auffaasusig  von  Vorgingcn 
i.  d.  tier.  Ontogencfle/'  Bioiog.  CemlralhlaU,  vols.  xiv.  e.  xv.(Lcii»ig. 
itel).  Many  papers  ort  faiflueace  of  salts  on  development  in  Anii 
/.  Eiuv.'Mcck. :  O.  Hertwijc.  Papers  in  ArcLf.mikr.Anat,, "  Die  Zellc 


DZiK.  IB95}:  rapers  in  Arch,  /.  Entw 
DasKetmblasyifa (Jena,  tdga) : E.  B.Wilson, papers iii  Jonrn.  Morph., 
**  The  CcA  in  Devdopment  and  Inheritance  "  (New  York.  1896). 

(H.A.E.D.) 

EMIXEN*  a  mariUme  town  of  Germany*  in  tbe  PnisaiaA 
plovitee  of  Hanovec,  near  the  moutb  of  the  Ens,  49  m.  N  .W. 
from  Oldenbtrg  by  rail  Pop,.  (1885)  X4i0i9;  (190$)  x^54' 
The  Ems  onos  flowed  beneath  its  walls,  but  is  now  a  m.  diatanti 
and  connected  with  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  divided 
into  the  inner  (oc  deck)  harbour  and  tbe  outer  (oe  "  free  port") 
harbour.  The  bitUr  is  |  ai.  in  length,  has  a  breadth  of  nMtdy 
400  f  L,  end  doce  the  construction  of  the  Ems-Jade  and  Dott- 
muttd-Eass  canals,  has  been  deepened  to  j8  ft.,  thua  aUonnng 
the  larsnt  sea*goiag  vessels  to  approach  its  wharvea.  Tbe  town 
is  intersected  by  qanals  (crened  by  numerous  bridges),  which 
bring  it  into  commumcatioa  with  most  of  the  towns  in  .East 
Friesland,  of  which  it  is  tbe  comraerdal  capitaJL  Tbe  waterweya 
)Alcfa  travcxseend  surround  it  and  tbe  character  of  its  numerous 
gabled  medievsl  bouses. give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  Dutch, 
rather  than  of  a  German,  town.  Of  its  churches  the  most  note* 
worthy  are  the  Reformed  *'  Great  Church  **  <Grosse  Kirehe), 
a  large  Gothic  building  completed  in  1455,  containing  the  tomb 
of  Enno  II.  (d.  r54o),  count  of  East  Frieskmd;  the  GasthauSr 
kirche,  formerly  the  dbur^h  ol  a  Frandacaik  friary  founded  in 
ijr?;  and  the  Neue  Kirche  ('i64]*i(47).  Of  its  secular  build* 
ings,  the  Rathaua  (town-hall),  built  in  i  j74*io76,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  Antwerp,  with  a  lofty  tower,  and  containing  aninterest* 
tog  coUdbLion  of.  anns  «Dd  armour,  is  particularly  lemarkablei 
There  are  numerous  educational. institutions,  including'classicai 
and  modern  kImqIs^  and  scboob  of  eommerce,  navigation 
and  telegwphy.  The  town  has  two  interesting  mu9cvun& 
Emden  is  the  seat  of  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
live-stock,  horses,  timber,  coal,  tea  and  wine.  The  deep>sea 
fishing  industry  of  the  town  is  important,  tbe  fishing  fleet  in  1902 
numbering  67  vessels.  Machinery,  cement,  cordage,  wire  sopes, 
tobacco,  leather,  &c.  are  manufaclured.  Emden  ia  alao  of 
importance  as  the  station  of  the  submaiine  cabled  connecting 
Germany  with  England,  North  America  and  Spain*  It  has  a 
regular  steamboat  service  with  BoCkum  and  Nordemey. 

Emden  (Emuden,  Emette)  is  first  mentioned  in  the  istb 
century,  when-  it  was  the  caiwtal  of  the  Eemsgo  (Emsgau,  or 
county  of  the  Eras),  one  of  the  three  hereditaiy  ceuntsfaips  into 
which  East  Friesland  had  been  divided  by  tbe  empeiuc.  In 
I  rsa  the  coualship  was  sold  to  the  bishops  of  Mfinster;  but 
Iheir  rule  soon  became  little  more  than  nominal,  awl  in  Emden 
iuelf  tbe  family  of  Abdena,  the  episoopn)  provosfs  and  castellans, 
established  their  praoaicai  indepcsidenoe.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  a4th  century  the  town  gained  a  oonsidemble  tmde  owing 
to  the  permission  given  by  the  provost  to  tbe  pitates  known  as 
"  Viktualienbrflder  "  to  make  it  their  market,  after  tbey  bad 
been  driven  out  of  Golbhuid  by  the  Teutonic  Order.  In  r403, 
after,  the  defeat  of  the  pirates  ofl.Heligolaiid  by  the -fleet  of  Haas- 
burg,  Emden  was  besiegM»  but  it  wss  not  reduced  by  Hamburg, 
wiftb.the  aid  Of  Edsard  Cirksena  of  Greetoyl,  until  1431.  Tbe 
town  was  hekljbintiy  by  its  eaptors  till  1453,  ^^^^^  Haiftbuii  soM 
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M  rights  to  IJlrich  arkseitt,  created  count  of  East  Priolaad 
by  the  emperor  Fiederkk  III.  in  i4S4.  Id  1544  the  Reformation 
was  introduced,  and  in  the  following  years  numerous  ProtesUnt 
refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  found  their  way  to  the  town. 
In  1595  Emden  became  a  free  Imperial  city  under  the  protection 
of  Holland,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch  garrison  until  1744 
when,  with  East  Friesland,  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia.  In 
18x0  Emden  became  the  chief  town  of  the  French  department 
of  Ems  Oriental;  In  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Hanover,  and  in 
1866  was  annexed  with  that  kingdom  by  Prussia. 

See  FOrforinieer,  DU  Sladt  Bmdtn  in  Ct^enwoH  mud  VergMUnktU 
(Emden,  1892). 

BHBItALD,  a  bright  green  variety  of  beryl,  much  valued  as 
a  gem-stone.  The  word  comes  indirectly  from  the  Gr.  ffit&fioySot 
(Arabic  iwifitirrMi),  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  name  vaguely 
given  to  a  number  of  stones  having  little  in  common  except 
a  green  colour.  Pliny's  "smaragdus"  undoubtedly  included 
several  distinct  spcdes.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  the  "  emerald  "  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  word  nopkek, 
rendered  emerald  in  the  Authorised  Version,  probably  meant  the 
carbuncle:  it  is  indeed  translated  Mpa^  in  the  Septuagint, 
and  a  marginal  reading  in  the  Revised  Vosion  gives  carbunde. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  bSreqaik^  rendered  9piif>ayBM  in 
the  LXX.,  appears  in  the  A.V.  as  carbuncle,  with  the  alternative 
reading  of  emerald  tn  the  R. V.  It  may  have  referred  to  the  true 
emerald,  but  Flinders  Petrie  suggests  that  it  meant  rock-crystal. 

The  propertiesof  emerald  are  mostly  the  same  as  thosedescribed 
under  Besyl.  The  crystab  often  show  simply  the  hexagonal 
prism  and  basal  plane.  The  prisms  cleave,  though  imperfectly, 
at  right  angles  to  the  geometrical  axis;  and  hexagonal  slices 
were  formerly  worn  in  the  East.  Compared  with  moat  gems, 
the  emendd  is  rather  soft,  iu  hardness  (7*  5)  being  but  sligfatly 
above  that  of  <|uart2.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  varying  slightly 
in  stones  from  different  localitfes,  but  being  for  the  Muzo  emerald 
about  i'&j.  The  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  are  not  high, 
so  that  the  cut  stones  display  little  brilliancy  or  "  fire."  The 
emerald  is  dtchroic,  giving  in  the  dichroscope  a  bluish>grcen  and 
a  yellowish-green  image.  The  magnificent  colour  which  gives 
extraordinary  value  to  this  gem,  is  probafady  due  to  chromium. 
F.  Wtthler  found  o*i86%  of  Ci!|Oi  in  the  emerald  of  Muso,— - 
a  pr^MTtion  which,  though  small,  is  sufficient  to  impart  an 
emerald'green  colour  to  glass.  The  stone  loses  colour  when 
itrongly  heated,  and  M.  Lewy  suggested  that  the  colour  was 
due  to  an  organic  pigment.  Grcville  Williams  showed  that 
emeralds  lost  about  9%  of  their  weight  on  fusion,  the  specific 
gravity  being  reduced  to  about  f*4. 

The  andents  appear  to  have  obtained  the  emerald  from  Upper 
Egypt,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  worked  as  early  as  1650  B.a 
It  is  known  that  Greek  miners  were  at  work  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  in  later  times  the  mines  yidded  their  gems 
to  Cleopatra.  Remains  of  extensive  workings  were  discovered 
in  the  northern  Etbai  by  the  French  traveller,  F.  Cailliaud, 
in  1817,  and  the  mines  were  re-opened  for  a  short  time  under 
Mcbemet  Ali.  **  Cleopatra's  Mines  "  are  situated  in  Jebel  Sikait 
and  Jebel  Zabara  near  the  Red  Sea  coast  east  of  Assuan.  They 
were  visited  in  1891  by  E.  A.  Floyer,  and  the  Sikait  workings 
were  explored  in  1900  by  D.  A.  MacAlbter  and  others.  The 
Egyptian  emeralds  occur  in  mica-^chist  and  talc-schist. 

On  the  Spanish  conquest  of  South  America  vast  quantities 
of  emeralds  were  taken  from  the  Peruvians,  but  the  exact  locality 
which  yielded  the  stones  was  never  discovered.  The  only  South 
American  emeralds  now  known  occur  near  BogoCl^  the  capital 
of  Colombia.  The  most  famous  mine  is  at  Mnxo,  but  workings 
are  known  also  at  0>scucx  and  Somondoco.  The  emerald  oecars 
IB  nests  of  caldte  in  a  black  bituminous  limestone  containing 
ammonites  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  The  mineral  is  assodhted 
with  quartz,  d<^mite,  pyrites,  and  the  rare  mineral  called 
"  parisite  " — a  fluo-carbonate  of  the  cerium  metah,  occurring  in 
Wiownisfa-ydlow  hexagonal  crystals,  and  named  after  }.  J.  Paris, 
who  worked  the  emeralds.  It  has'  been  suggested  that  the 
Colombian  emerald  is  not  in  its  original  matrfac  -  The  fine  stones 
an  osUed  ^^utHhs  and  the  inferior  ooca  nmaBUiL 


Is  1850  cnerakli  were  acddentally  discovered  In  the  VnX 
Mountains.  At  the  present  time  they  are  worked  on  the  river 
Takovaya,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Ekaterinbucg.  where  they  occur 
in  mica-schist,  assodated  with  aquamarine,  alexandrite,  phenadte^ 
8cc  Emerald  is  found  also  in  mica-schitt  in  the  Hsbachthal, 
in  the  Salaburg  Alps,  and  in  granite  at  Eidsvokl  in  Norway. 
Emerald  has  been  worked  in  a  vda  of  pegmatiU,  pierdng  slaty 
rocks,  near  Emmairille»  in  New  South  Wales.  The  ayatala 
occurred  in  assodation  with  topas,  fborspar  and  casdterile; 
butthey  were  mostly  of  rather  pale  colour.  In  the  United 
Sutes,  emerald  has  occasionally  been  found,  and  fine  crystals 
have  been  obtained  from  the  workings  lor  hiddenite  at  Stoqy* 
point,  Alexander  eoun^,  N.C. 

Many  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  emerald.  When 
worn,  it  was  held  to  be  a  preservative  against  epikpqr,  it  cured 
dysentery,  it  assisted  women  in  childbirth,  it  drove  away  evil 
spirits,  and  preserved  the  chastity  dtheweater.  Adminialeied 
internally  it  was  reputed  to  have  great  medicinal  value.  In 
oonaequenoe  of  iU  Kfresfamg  green  colour  it  was  ttatanUy  said 
to  be  good  for  the  eyesight. 

The  stone  known  as  "  Orient^  emerald  "  is  agreen  oorundnm. 
Lithia  emerald  is  the  mineral  called  hiddenite;  Uralian  cnnaU 
is  a  name  given  to  demantoid;  Braailian  emerald  is  mcnly 
gteea  tourmaline:  evening  emivald  ia  the  peridot;  pyro-enenU 
is  fluorspar  whkh  phosphoreSGes  with  a  green  gfew  when  heated ; 
and  "  mother  of  emerald  "  ii  generally  a  green  quacUor  perhaps 
in  some  cases  a  green  f  ebpar. 

See  AquAM AMNS,  finiru  (P.  W.  R.*) 

teBRIC»DAVID»  TOUSSAnrr-BIRHARD  (i^s^tSi^. 
French  archaeologist  and  writer  on  art,  waa  bom  at  Aiz,  in 
Provence,  on  tbe  soth  of  August  1755.  He  was  destined  Cor  the 
legal  profession,  and  having  gone  in  1775  to  Paria  to  oompkte 
his  legal  education,  he* acquired  these  a  taste  for  art  whkh 
influenced  his  wlioie  future  career,  and  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  continued  his  art  studies.  He  soon  returned,  however,  to  his 
native  village,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  an 
advocate;  but  In  1787  he  suoceedad  Ms  uncle  Antolne  David 
as  printer  to  thepsiriemcnt.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Aix  in 
1791;  and  although  he  4>eedily  resigned  his  office,  lie  was  in 
1793  threatened  with- arrest,  and  had  for  some  time  to  adopt  a 
vagrant  life.  When  danger  was  past  he  returned  to  Aix,  sold 
his  printing  business,  and  engaged  in  general  commercial  punaita; 
but  he  was  not  long  in  renouncing  these  also,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  exduslvely  to  literature  and  art.  From  1809  to  1814, 
under  the  Empire,  he  represented  his  department  in  tbe  Lower 
House  {C^ps  UgisUuif);  in  1814  he  voted  for  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon;  in  1815  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  in  1816  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
snd  of  April  1839.  £meric-David  was  placed  in  1825  on  the 
commission  appointed  to  continue  VHisioke  KMraire  de  ia 
Franc*,  His  prindpal  worka  are  Jlceft<rcAcr  9ur  Fort  siatuoire, 
eomsidM  iha  ia  ancitns  tt  Us  modtrnts  (Paris,  1805),  a  work 
which  obtained  the  prise  of  the  Institute;  Suit*  d*itud€sadqiiiu 
a  dessinies  d*apris  einq  tableaux  de  KaphaH  (Paris,  r8iS-i8ai), 
in  6  vols,  fol.;  fupiter,  au  reckerches  tur  ce  dieu,  sur  son  ettlti, 
Iec,  (Paris,  x833),avob.  8vo,  illustrated;  and  Vnicofif  (Paris,  1857). 

BMERITVS  (Lat.  from  emereri,  to  serve  out  one's  time,  to 
earn  thoroughly),  a  term  used  of  Roman  soldiers  and  public 
officials  who  had  earned  their  discharge  from  the  service,  a 
veteran,  and  hence  applied,  in  modem  times,  to  a  university 
professor  (prof ester  emeriins)  who  has  vacated  his  chair,  on 
account  of  long  service,  age  or  infirmity,  and,  in  the  Presbyterian 
churth,  to  a  minister  who  has  for  like  reason  given  up  his  charge. 

BIIIR80N.  RALPH  WAUXk  (1803-1882).  American  poet 
and  essayist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ASth  of 
May  1803.  Sevenof  hia  ancestors  were  ministers  of  New  Bngfand 
churches.  Among  them  were  some  of  those  men  of  mark  wl)o 
made  the  backbone  of  the  American  character  the  sturdy 
Puritan,  Peter  Bulkdey,  sometime  rector  of  Odell  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  afterward  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  the  aealous  evangelist.  Father  Samuel  Moody 
of  Agamendctta  in -Maine,  who  punned  graceless  sinners  even 
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into  Clktf  deliouse;  Joaepli  Emerton  of  MakfeA»  **  a  heroic 
scholar,"  who  prayed  every  night  that  no  descendant  of  his 
might  ever  be  rich;  and  Wilfikm  Emerson  el  Concord,  Maas^ 
the  patriot  preacher,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  anny  of  the 
Revolution.  Sprung  from  such  stocic,  Emerson  inherited 
qualities  of  self<rdiance,  love  of  liberty,  sttonuona  virtve, 
sincerity,  sobriety  and  fearless  loyalty  to  ideals.  The  fotv  of 
his'ideab  was  modified  by  the  metamorpldc  glofir  of  Tnm** 
cendentalism  which  passed  through  the- region  of  Boston  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  But  the  spirit  in  which 
Emerson  conceived  the  laws  of  life,  reverenced  them  and  lived 
them  outj  was  the  Puritan  spirit,  elevated,  eidatged  and  bcaxiti' 
fied  by  the  poetic  temperament. 

His  kther  was  the  Rev.  William  EmerMn,  mlnfoter  of  the 
First  Chuh:h  (Unitarian)  in  Boston.*  Railph  Waldo  was  the 
fourth  child  in  a  family  of  eight,  of  whom  at  least  three  gave 
evidence  ot  extraordinary  mental  powers.  He  was  brought 
op  in  an  atmospheire  of  hard  work,  of  raotil  discipline,  Sad  (after 
bis  father's  death  in  i8ti)  of  that  wholesomesett^acrifioe  whkh 
is  a  condition  of  life  for  those  who  are  poor  in  money  and  rich 
in  spirit.    His  aunt,  Miss  Maiy  Moody  Emeison,  a  brilliant 


old  maid,  an  eccentric  saint,  was  a  potent  factor  in>  hia  edueatibn. 
Loving  Mm,  believing  in  his  powers,  passionately  desiring  for 
him  a  successful  career,  but  dinging  wkfa  both  hands  to  the 
old  forms  of  faith  from  lAich  he  floated  away,  this  sotitary, 
intense  womian  did  as  much  as  any  one  to  form,  by  action  aod 
reaction,  the  mind  and  character  oi  the  young  &nerson.  In 
1817  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1821^  la 
scholarship  he  ranked  about  the  middle  of  his  class.  Ih  Htcrat  vie 
and  oratory  he  was  more  distinguisfaicd,  receiving  «  Boylston 
prise  lor  dedamation,  and  twor  Bowdoin  prises  |or  disKrtatioaaa, 
the  first  essay  being  on  **  The  Character  of  Sociatea  "  and  the 
second  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Ethical  fliihisophy  "—both 
rather  dull,  formal,  didactic  productkma.  He  was  fond  of 
rending  and  of  writing  verse,  and  was  chosen  as  the  poet  for 
class^y .  His  cheerful  serenity  of  manner,  Ins  tranquil  mirthful- 
Bess,  ami  the  steady  charm  of  his  personality  made  him  a 
favonrite  with  his  fellows,  in  spite  of  a  certain  reserve.  .His 
literary  taste  was  conventional,  induding  the  standard  British 
writers,  with  a  preference  for  Shakespeare  among  the  poets, 
Berkeley  among  the  pfaUoeophers,  and  Montaigne  (in  Cotton's 
translaiion)  among  the  essayists^  His  particular  admieation 
among  the  college  pvofessora  was  the  statdy  rhetorician,  Edward 
Everett;  and  this  predilection  had  much  to  do  with  ha  eadj 
ambition  to  be  a  profewtf  of  rhctoxio  and  ekxution. 

ImmedEatriy  aifter  gradnadon  he  became  an  syistaat  In 
his  brother  WiUiam'a  school  for  young  hidies  in  Boston,  and 
continued  teaching,  with  much  inward  rductanceanddisoomfort, 
for  three  years.  The  routine,  was  distastrful;  he  despised  the 
superficial  details  which  claimed  so  much  of  his  time.  The  bonds 
of  conventioilallsm  were  silently,  dissolving  in  the  rising  glow 
of  his  poetic  nature.  Independence,  sincerity,  reality,  grew 
more  and  more  necessary  to  him.  His  sunt  urged  him  to  seek 
retirement,  self-reliance,  friendship  with  nature;  to  be  no  longer 
"  the  nwrriing  of  surrounding  circumstances,"  but  to  prepare  a 
celestial  abode  for  the  muse.  The  passion  for  spiritual  leadeiahip 
stirred  within  him.  The  ministry  seemed  to  offer  the  fairest 
fidd  for  its  satisfaction.  In  1825  he  entered  the  divinity  school 
at  Cambridge;  to  prepare  kimseU  for  the  UnitariaA  pulpit.  His 
oousse  was  much  interrupted  l^  ill-heaKb."  His  studies  were 
irregular,  and  far  more  philosophical  and  literary  than  theological. 

In  October  %Ba$  he  was  "approbated  to  preach"  hy  the 
Middlesex  AsBodatkin  of  Ministers,'  The  same  year  a  threatened 
consumption  compelled  him  to  take  a  long  journey  in  the  south. 
Returning  in  xSa?,  he  continued  his  studies,  preached  aa  a 
xandidatt  in  various  churches,  and  improved  in  health.  In  1 829 
be  married  a  beautiful  but  delicate  young  woman.  Miss  EUen 
Tucker  of  Concord,  sud  was  installed  a:^  associate  minister  of 
the  Seoond  Cfauidi  (UiiiUrian)  in  Boston.  The  retirement  of 
his  senior  colkague  fOoi)  left  him  the  sole  pastor.  Emerson's 
early  sermons  were  simple,  direct,  uncqi)ve|itional»  He  deah 
freely  with  the  things  of  the  spirit*   Xh(^e  w^ti  a  jiesgHBliy  dev^- 


tfon  in  his  diseonracs,  a  natural  freshness  in  his  piety,  a  quiet 
enthusiasm  in  his  aanser,  that  charmed  thoughtful  hearera 
Early  in  ig^s  he  lost  his  wife,  a  smtow  that  deei:dy  depressed 
film  ia  heaklf  and  spirits.  Following  his  passion  for  independ- 
ence and  sincerity,  he  arrived  at  the  convittion  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not  inteaded  by  Christ  to  be  a  permanent  aacramenL 
To  him,  at  least,  it  had  beooase  an  outgrawn  form.  He  was 
willing  to  continue  the  service  only  if  the  use  of  the  dements 
diould  be  dropped  and  the  rite  msde  simply  an  act  of  spiritusi 
remembrance.  Setting  forth  these  views,  candidly  and  calmly, 
Ina  sei»on,he found  hiacoagiegatioB,  not  unnaturally,  rductaat 
to  agree  with  him,  and  therdore  retired^  not  without  some 
dissppolntmeat,  from  the  pastoral  office.  He  never  sgain  took 
charge  of  a  packh;  but  he  continued  to  preach,  aa  opportunity 
oiered,  until  1847.  In  fact^  he  was  alwaya  a  preacher,  though 
ofasinlguhu-order.  ■  His  supreme  task  was  to  befriend  and  guide 
the  inner  life  of  man. 

The  stMugest  hMHuenoea  In  his  devdcpment  about  this  time 
ipere  the  liberating  phikMophy  of 'Cderfclge,  the  mystfeal  visions 
of  Swedenborg^  the  Intinmte  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  aod  the 
stimulating  essaya  of  Carlyic.  On  Christmas  Day  1833  he  took 
passage  in  a,  sailLig  vessd  for  the  Mediterranean.  He  travelled 
through  Italy,- visited  Paris,  spent  tmo-  months  in  ScoUand  and 
Bi^fcmd,and'sas»  the  foilr  men  whom  he  most  desired  to  sce^ 
Laador,.  Coleridge,  Cariyle  and  Wordsworth.  "  The  ooadort  of 
asaetingauch  men  of  genras  aa  these,"  he  wrote,  "  is  that  they 
talk  ainoeseiy."  But  he  adds  that  he  found  aB  four  of  them,  in 
di&reBt  degrees,  deficient  in  insight  into  mligiow  truth.  His 
visit  to  Cariyle,  ia  the  kwdy  £srm*houae  at  Craigenputtock, 
waathe  Juenacaable  hfginniag  of  a  lifelong  friendship.  Emerson 
pafatished  Csifyle's  first  books  in  America.  Cariyle  jntjRiduced 
Eknenon'a  Essays  into  Kngiand.  The  two  men  were  bound 
together  by  a  mutual  respect  deeper  than  a  sympathy  of  tastes, 
and  a  cooimunity  of  spirit  stronger  than  e  similarity  of  opinions:, 
Emeisbn  was  a  sweet*tempcrsd  Cariyle,  living  in  the  simahine. 
Cariyle  was  «  aulitant  Emerson,  moving  aoad  thunderdoudt. 
The  things  that  each  most  admired  in  the  other  were  self- 
rdiance,  directaesa,  moral  courage.  A  passage  In  Emerson's 
Diary,  written  on  his  homeward  voyage^  strikes  the  keynote  of 
his  remaining  life.  "A  man  contains  all  that  is  needful  to  his 
govermnent  within  himself.  ...  All  real  good  or  evil  that  can 
befall  him  most  be  from  himself.  .  .  .  There  is  a  oorrespoodeDfCe 
between  the  human  soul  and  everything  that  ciists.in  the  world; 
more  propedy,  everytUag  that  Is  known  to  man.  Instead  of 
studying  tUngi  without,  the  prindplea  of  them  all  may  be  peqe- 
trated  into  withih  Mm.  .  .  .  The  puipost  of  life  seems  to  be  to 
aoqiurint  man  with  himself.  .  .  .  The  hil^best  ravdatk)n  is  that 
God  la  in  every  aoaa."  Here  ia  the  essence  of  AhaX  intuitiond 
philosophy,  commonly  called  TVanyendnitalftm.  Emerso^ 
disHiiimed  allegiance  to  that  philosophy..  J^  cdled  it  >'  the 
saturnalia,  or  exeess  of  faith."  His  practicd  common  sense 
recoiled  from  the  amazittg  conclusions  which  were  drawn  from 
it  by  saaay  of  its  more  eccentric  advocatea.  His  independence 
revolted  against  bdng  bound  to  anyscheBM  or  system  of  doctrine, 
however  nebuloiui.  He  said : "  I  wish  to  say  what  I  fed  and  think 
to-day,  with  the  proviso  that  to-morrow  perhaps  I  shall  contr»- 
dict  it  alL"  But  this  very  wish  commits  him  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  inner  Ught«  AU  through  his  life  he  navigated  the  Traaa> 
cendentd  sea,.piloted  by  a  dear  moral  sense,  wanied  off  the  roch^ 
by  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  and  kept  liQm  capsizing  by  a 
good  ballast  of  New  England  prudence. 

Alter  his  return  from  England  iq  i$ss  ke  webt  to  live  with  his 
mother  at  the  old  manse  in  Conqoid,  Mass.,  sad  bfgan  his  career 
as  a  lecturer  in  Bostoq.  His  first  diaoouraes  were  ddivered  bdere 
the  Sodety  of  Natural  History  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
They  were  chiefly  on  sdentific  subjects,  approached  in  a  poetic 
spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1835  he  soarried  Miss  Lydia  Jackson 
of  Plymouth,  having  previoudj  purchased  a  q>adous  old  house 
and  garden  at  Concord*  There  hespent  the  remainder.of  bis  life, 
a  devoted  husband,  a  wise  and  tender  father,  U  caref  ol  house- 
Jiolder,  a  virtuous  villager,  a  friendly  ndghbour,  and»^it«  of  ail 
his  disclaimers  the  central  aiyl  luminous  .figure  ^among  the 
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Tttoscendentalats.  The  doctttnc  which  la  othen  seened  t« 
produce  «Q  aorU  of  cztraTagftnces-^oonuBunistic  cxperinenU 
4t  Brook  Faiw  and  Fniitlsads,  weird  scbemcft  of  political  reform, 
long  heir  on  men  and  short  hair  on  womco-^in  his  aanei  weU> 
balanced  nature  served  only  to  lend  an  ideal  charm  to  the 
familiar  outJ^e  of  a  plain,  orderly  New  England  life.  Some 
mild  departiucs  from  established  routine  he  tranquilly  tested 
and  as  tranquilly  abandoned.  He  tried  vegetarianism  for  a  while, 
but  gave  it  up  when  he  found  that  it  did  him  no  parttcuUr  good. 
An  attempt  to  illustrate  household  equality  by  having  the 
servants  sit  at  table  with  the  rest  of  the  family  was  frus- 
trated by  the  dislike  of  his  two  sensible  domestics  for  such  an 
inconvenient  arrangement.  His  theory  that  mamial  labour 
should  form  part  of  the  scholar's  life  waft  checked  by  the  penonai 
discovery  that  hard  kbour  in  the  fields  meant  poor  work  in  the 
study.  ".The  writer  shall  not  dig/'  was  his  practical  oondusion. 
Intellectual  independence  was  what  be  chiefly  desired;  and  this, 
he  found,  oouhl  be  attained  In  a  manner  of  living  not  outwardly 
different  from  that  of  the  average  college  professor  or  country 
minister.  And  yet  it  was  to  this  property*hnkiing,  debt'iNtying, 
law-abiding,  weU«dressed,  couiteou»mannered  dtiienof  Concord 
that  the  ardent  and  enthusiaatic:  turned  as  the  prophet  of  the 
new  idealism.  The  influence  of  other  Thinamideatal  teachen, 
Dr  Hedge,  Dr  Ripley,  Brooson  Akott,  Orestes  Browawn, 
Theodore  Parker,  Bfargaiet  Foller,  Henry  ThovcaOt  Jones  Very, 
was  narrow  and  parochial  compared  with  that  of  EmerMO. 
Something  in  bis  fanperturbaUe,  kindly  presence,  hia  aagslic 
look,  his  musical  toice,  his  commanding  style  of  thought  and 
speech,  announced  him  as  the  possessor  of  the  great  secret  which 
many  wereseeking^— the  aecrtt  of  a  freer)  deeper,  mote  harmoni- 
ous life.  More  and  more,  as  his  faaw  spread,  those  who  "wcold 
live  in  the  spirit"  came  to  listen  to  the  voice,  and  to  fit  at  the 
feet,  of  the  Sage  of  CoaoonL 

It  was  on  the  lecture^platfbrm  that  he  found  his  power  and 
won  his  fame.  The  courses  of  kctnres  that  he  delivered  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  la  Beaton,  during  the  winters  of  tB$s  and  183d, 
on  "  Great  Men,"  "  English  Literature,"  and  '*  The  Philosophy 
of  History,"  wwe  well  attended  and  admired.  They  were 
followed  by  two  disoounes  which  commanded  for  him  immediate 
recognition,  part  friendly  and  part  hostile,  as  a  new  and  potent 
personality.  His  Phi  BeU  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard  College 
in  August  1837,  on  "  The  American  Schobi,"  was  an  eloquent 
appeal  for  independence,  sincerity,  realism,  in  the  ftiteUectual 
life  of  Amerka.  His  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
divinity  school  at  Cambridge,  in  1838,  was  aa  impaasioned 
protest  against  what  he  called  "  the  defects  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity "  (its  undue  rdiaace  upon  the  personal  authority  of  Jesus, 
and  its  failure  to  explore  the  moral  nature  of  man  as  the  fountain 
of  established  teaching),  and  a  daring  plea  for  absolute  sdf- 
reKance  and  a  new  in^lration  of  religion.  "  In  the  soul,"  he 
said, "  let  redemptiea  be  sought.  Wherever  a  man  comes,  there 
comes  revolution.  The  old  is  for  slaves.  Go  alone.  Refuse  the 
good  models,  even  those  which  are  sacred  In  the  imagination 
of  men.  Cast  conformity  behind  you,  and  acquaint  men  at  first 
hand  with  Deity."  In  this  address  Emerson  laid  his  hand  on 
the  sensitive  point  of  Unitarianism,  which  rejected  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  but  held  fast  to  his  supreme  anthority.  A  blaae  of 
controversy  sprang  up  at  once.  Conservatives  attacked  him; 
RadioJs  defended  him.  Emerson  made  no  reply.  But  amid 
this  somewhat  fierce  iDumination  he  went  forward  steadily  as 
a  public  lecturer.  It  was  not  his  negations  that  made  him 
popular;  it  was  the  eloquence  with  Wbkh  he  presented  the 
positivesideofhiidoctrine.  Whatever  the  titka  of  his  discottrOM, 
"Literary  Ethics,"  "Man  the  Reformer,'*  "The  Present  Age," 
"The  Method  of  Nature,'*'  " RepiesenuUve  Men,"  <*The 
Condhict  of  Life,"  their  theme  was  always  the  same,  namely, 
"  the  infinitude  of  the  private  man."  Those  who  th04ight  him 
astray  on  the  subject  of  religion  fistened  to'him  with  deH^t  when 
he  poetized  the  oommonplacea  of  art,  pdlities,  literature  or  the 
househoM.  Hik  utterance  was  Delphic,  inspitstional.  There 
was  magic  i)t  his  elocution.  The  simpUcfty  and  symmetry  of 
bis  seaieaces,  the  modulatiociaof  histhrSUipg  v9ioe,  the  radiance 


of  his  fine  face,  even  his  slight  fcc^tations  and  pauses  over  hb 
manuscript,  lent  a  straage  charm  to  bis  speech.  For  more  than 
a  generation  he  went  about  the  country  lecturing  in  dties, 
towns  and  villages,  before  learned  societies,  rustic  lyoeums  and 
collcgea;  and  there  was  no  man  on  the  platform  in  America 
who  eaoeUed  him  in  distinction,  in  authority,  or  in  stimulating 
eloquence. 

la  1847  Emerson  visited  Great  Britaia  for  the  second  time, 
was  welcomed  by  Carlyle,  lectured  to  appreciative  audiences 
in  Manchester,  Uverpool,  Edinburgh  and  London,  made  many 
new  friends  among  the  best  English  people,  paid  a  brief  visit 
to  Paris,  and  returned  home  in  July  184^  "  1  leave  England," 
he  wrote,  "  with  increased  respect  for  the  Englishman.  His 
stuff  or  sobstance  seems  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  .1  loigive 
him  all  his  pride.  My  respect  is  the  move  generous  that  I  luive 
no  sympathy  with  hi^i,  only  an  admiratioB."  The  impreBsions 
of  this  journey  were  embodied  in  a  book  called  En^isk  TraUs, 
pubUsbed  in  1856^  It  might,  be  called  "  English  TraiU  and 
American  Confessioaa,"  for  nowhere  does  Emeison's  Americaa- 
ism  come  out  more  strongly.  But  the  America  that  he  loved 
and  admired  waa  the  ideal,  the  potential  Amcfiea.  For  the 
actual  conditions  of  social  and  political  life  in  his  owa  time 
he  had  a  fine  scorn.  He  waa  aa-  intcUactnal  Brahmin.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  his  tastes  aristocratic  He  did  not 
like  crowds,  streeu,  botde— "  the  people  who  fill  them  opprem 
me  with  their  eicessive  civility."  Hunaaity  waa  his  hem. 
He  loved  man,  but  he'  was  not  food  of  men.  He  bad  grave 
doubts  about  universal  suffrage.  He  took  a  skicere  iotoe^t  in 
aodal  and  political  reform,  but  towards  specific  "tef orbs" 
his  attitude  wa^  somewhat  remote  aad  visionary.  On  the 
subject  of  tenyeranoe  be  hOkl  alqof  from  the  Uktenperate 
methods  of  the  violent  prohibkfcMisU.  He  waa  a  believer  in 
woman's  rights,  but  he  waa  lukewana  towanb  conveations 
Sa  favour  of  woman  snlirage.  pven  in  cegard  to  slavery  he  had 
serious  hesitations  about  the  ways  of  the  abolitionists,  and  for 
a  long  time  refused  to  be  identiiied  with  them.  But  as  the 
irrepressible  ooniUct  drew  to  a  head  Emerson's  hesitation 
vanished.  He  said  in  1856, "  I  think  we  must  get  rid  of  slavery, 
or  we  must  get  rid  of  freedom."  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  beaime  an  ardent  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  Union.  James  Russell  i^oweU  said,  "  To  him  more  than 
to  all  other  causes  did  tfie  young  martyit  of  our  Civil  War  owe 
the  sustaining  stiCQgth  of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is  so  toudiiitg 
la  every  record  of  their  Uvcs." 

Emerson  the  essayiftt  waa  a  condensation  of  Emerson  the 
lecturer.  His  prose  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  slender 
volume  entitled  Nahtn  (1836),  were  collected  and  arranged 
from  the  manuscripu  of  his  lectures.  His  method  of  writing 
was  characteristic.  He  planted  a  subject  in  his  mind,  and  waited 
for  thoughu  and  fllustrations  to  come  to  it,  as  birds  or  insects 
to  a  plant  or  flower.  When  an  idea  appeared,  he  followed  it, 
"  aa  a  boy  might  hunt  a  butterfly";  when  fe  was  captured 
he  pinned  it  in  his  "Thought-book."  The  writings  of  other  men 
he  used  more  for  stimulus  than  for  guidance.  He  said  that 
books  were  for  the  scholar's  idle  times.  "  I  value  them,'*  he 
said, "  to  make  my  top  ^in."  His  favourite  reading  was  poetry 
and  mystical  phikeophy:  Shakespeare,  Dante,  George  Herbert, 
Goethe,  Berkeley,  Coleridge,  Swedenborg,  Jakob  Boehme, 
Plato,  the  new  PlatoniMe,  and  the  religious  books  of  the  East 
(In  translation).  Nett  to  these  fae-ralued  bool^  of  biography 
and  anecdote:  Phifatch,  Grimm,  St  Simon,  Vamhagen  von 
Ettse.  Re  had  some  odd  disl&es,  and  could  find  nothing  in 
Aristophanes,  Cervantes,  Shelley,  Scott,  Miss  Austen,  Dickens. 
Novels  he  seMom  read.  He  was  a  follower  of  none,  an  original 
borrower  from  all.  His  Illustrations  were  drawn  from  near  and 
far.  The  sodlac  of  Denderah;  the  Savoyards  who  carvod 
their  pine-forests  into  toys;  the  naked  Derar,  horsed  on  an 
Mea,  charging  a  troop  of  Roman  cavalry;  the  loqg,  austere 
Pythagorean  lustrum  of  sience;  Kapoleto  on  the  deck  of  the 
"  BeUerophoft,"  observing  the  drill  of  the  English  soldiers;  the 
Egyptian  d^rine  that  ev^ry  man  has  two  paits  of  eyes; 
Empedock*  and  his  shoe;  tie  horitoatal  atriitificataoa  of  the 
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tha  MBH  voluiw.    On  bii  1 
SpUHx,  Si  PiDli.  Bum  *ad  VoaTia.  rw  "Ul  &»>  tl>B  Whlu 
UoonMia*,  UtfiMliMck,  Apococbook,  "'■»-*"''■_ 
irccd  Ib  bboBi.  Dm  vild  fgoe  '"■'^t  tkMiqb 
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V  be  «u  Xlufdy  la  lo**  with  Ik*  a 
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tbem.  Thiia  ippeind 
Bmyi  (Pint  Strit*)  (1S41);  £»«7)  (Second  Scitai)  (iSm)! 
itifrunMlM  Un  (iSso);  E»iliilt  Traill  (1856);  r*«  CMrlad 
1/  ij/(  (iWo);  5i>CK(r  »«'  SMmli  (iS;(i!i  I^IMrj  oU  5«uf 
Ainu  (1S76]-    Bcsfda  tKae,  toiay  other  kcturea  wen  primed 

Emcnoa'i  ityle  a  briUiuit,  epEgrmmirulJc,  (em-like;  clear 
LDKiltVdca,  obscure  in  paiapaphL  He  waa  a  iporadic  obierver. 
He  <aw  by  Saahca.  He  uid,  "  t  do  not  kiw»  wfaal  aixumcBU 
oeaa  in  [eierence  to  any  eiprsiion  of  a  tboutbi."  Tbe  cs>- 
hnence  of  hie  writing  lic5  in  hit  penonality.  Hb  nati  a  fused 
by  a  iteady  glow  of  opliiniim.  Yet  he  atates  ibli  optimum 
moderaldy,  "  Ttie  geniiu  wbicb  pieaervaand  guidei  the  human 
race  ipdicato  iUeU  by  a  small  excc^  of  good,  a  amall  balance 
in  brute  (acta  alwayi  favourable  to  Ibe  aide  of  lealon," 

His  verae,  though  in  form  inferior  to  his  pnnc,  waa  perbapa 
a  truer  eipieuion  of  klsgenhii.  He  said,  "I  am  bora  a  poet"; 
and  again,  writing  10  Cariylc,  be  rslled  hjmulf  "half  a  baid." 
He  had  "ihe  vision,"  but  not  "the  ficully  divine"  which  iianj- 
[ales  the  vision  into  music.  InhislvovidnDwiDf  vene(/'i»M, 
1846;  iley  Day  and  aim  Pitas,  1867)  there  are  manypiuagea 
of  beautiful  iniighl  and  prafouud  feeling,  soine  lines  of  surprising 
splendour,  and  a  few  poeiM,  like  "  The  Rbodora,"  "  The  Snow- 
storm," "  Ode  IP  Deauly,".  "  Terminus,"  "  The  Cmcord  Ode," 
and  the  muvelloui  "  Threnody  "  on  Ibe  death  of  his  £nt-bom 
boy,  of  beauty  unmarred  and  penetrating  tntli.  But  Ibe 
total  value  of  hil  poetical  work  iadiwounled  by  the  imperfection 
of  metrical  form,  the  presence  of  incongruous  imagei,  Ihe  pre- 
dominance of  the  btdlrctual  over  (he  emotional  element,  and 
the  tack  of  flow.  Il  b  tbe  material  of  poetry  not  thoroughly 
worked  out.  Bui  tbe  genius  from  which  it  came— tbe  swilt 
faculty  of  perceptian.  the  lofty  Imaginiilon,  Ibe  ideaUaing  iplril 
cnaraouted  of  reality— waa  Ihs  lecnl  souici  of  all  Emerson's 
erealneJS  u  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer.  Whatever  verdict  time 
may  pass  upon  tbe  bulk  of  his  poetry,  Emerson  himself  must  be 

His  latter  yean  weit  passed  in  peaceful  honour  at  Concord. 
In  1S66  Harvard  CoQege  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  iS&T  he  was  elected  an  overseer.  In  1S70  he 
delivered  a  coune  of  lectures  before  Ihe  univenity  on  "  Tbe 
Natural  History  of  the  Intellect."  In  1871  his  house  was  burned 
down,  and  wis  tebuili  by  popular  subscripiion.     In  Ihe  same 

About  this  time  began  a  failure  in  Ui  powers,  especially  In  his 
id  unshaken  in 


Emerson  diet)  an  the  ]7lbo[  April  1 88},  and  his  body  wi 
10  rest  in  ihe  peaceful  ccmeferv  of  Sleepy  HoUow,  in  a 
OB  Ibe  edge  of  Ibe  village  of  Connnd- 


mippie'sji  mrruat  uiuMin,  ScT"  There  is  a  BtUiMraSly^JEauS 
Wiiia  Brntrim.  by  C.  W.  Cooke  (Boston,  IgoS).  ((Tvaa  D.J 
BMBHEOM.  WILLIAlf  (1701-1781].  Englisb  malbcmaliciaD, 

was  born  on  tbe  uthol  May  I70iat  Huiworlb.IKtlDailinglaD, 
where  his  father,  Dudley  Fm*r^.i^  ^it^  ^  'nst^ematidan,  iaughi 
a  school.  Uuucceulul  as  a  teacher  he  devoted  hiioseU  caiirely 
to  iiudious  retirement,  and  published  many  vorkt  wbicb  ars 

a  proposition  which  be  had  not  peivioualy  tested  in  practice,  nor 
published  1  n  invention  wi  tbout  i  nt  proving  ita  effects  by  a  model. 
He  was  skilled  in  the  tcieiice  of  ouaic,  the  Iheoiy  of  sounds, 
and  the  ancient  and  modem  scales;  but  be  Devei  attained  loy 
eiceUeocc  as  a  performer.  He  died  on  the  lolh  of  May  1781  al 
his  native  village.  Emenon  wsa  eccentric  and  indeed  clowiusb, 
but  he  possessed  remarkable  independence  ol  cbaraclet  and 
inielleclual  energy.  The  boldseii  with  which  be  eapieased  hia 
opinions  on  lelisiaua  subject*  led  to  his  being  cbaijed  wjlh 
scepticism,  bul  for  tbis  tfaeit  was  So  fsundalioo- 


1;   T*t  Prindt*"  'f 


(1749);  TV  Efninlr  ^  TrinHunulfy  (1740):  Tit 
Uitimmtl  C7iiy,  A  TimiiM  efNimiailt*  (17SS); 
Altitrm,  ia  two  bo^  il7<9)|  nitj<fuliiait  4^Iiifimlu,  ami  Hit 
Dtgarili^  IfnW  Okuituijj  Examtla  iliM,  Uecimia.  m 
lt<I>Kln'iuiiryiifin(i7<9);JibeiiKnlip/dffH:t.  in  four  books 
(176S);  A  SyOtm  alAamumj  (lyte):  TVuwi  of  CtntritrUl  ani 
CM/i-igl  Fata  (I7«9>:  Tin  MtAamaHcat  PrlmiifUt  ^  £e^pky 
(1770);  Tratli  (inn):  CjdimaUiou.  ti  am  Saiy  MnJuaiim  Id  Ib 
iwrol  tramdm  if  tW  Ual>nmaJia  (177a),  '-     -  .    >•.     . 

C^sHwl  n  SirJaac  NraUm't  Frinapia; 
DtJCna  of  Sir  JsuH  Dfnfrul  At  ahjtaioM  ami  1 

SrakmaUal  Saigas  (1776). 
'  niRT  {Ger.  Serirfsf),  *B  tmpdi*  nriety  of  ci 
uaed  a*  an  abrasive  agent.  It  Was  known  to  Ihe  CrAs  under 
tbe  name  of  riiiiu  or  *)iliu,  wUeh  is  Miiied  by  Dioscoridet 
as  a  itone  used  In  gcin-«ngrav1ng.  The  Hebrew  word  $haaiit  [re- 
lated to  the  EgypliaB  oaiirir),  whce  translated  in  our  veisons 
ol  Ihe  Old  Teatament  "  adamant "  and  '  diamond,"  probably 
sEgni&ed  th*  emeTy.«teile  or  corundum. 


h  tbe  ajlfiearance  of  an 


ooTnl,  d 


Ins  or  mlnUe  crystals  ol  a  bluish  colour, 
with  magitetite,  which  also  Is  granular  end  crystalline.  Other 
Iran  oaides,  like  haemafrte  and  bmonlle,  nay  be  present  aa 
altetMioB-pcoduns  of  the  magnelile.  54me  of  Ibe  alumina  and 
iron  oalde  may  occa&ionaDy  be  chemically  combined,  10  as  to 
(om  an  iron  spinel,  or  henynlte.  In  addition  to  these  miaetals 
emery  sometimes  contains  quaili,  mka,  tourmaline,  cts^terile, 
ftc  Indeed  emery  may  be  leganled  aa  a  nek  ntber  fbin  a 
definite  mineral  spedes. 
Tbe  hardnes  of  emery  b  about  S,  whereas  tbit  «1  pure 


■bkb  it  cooLalBt,  bin  sc 


10  depend  on  its  pbyskal 
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coadhioa.    Tlnu,  ullni  the  tVecUne  htrdacM-  of  un>1iln  u 
100,  Dr  J.  Lswreoce  Smith  found  thiL  the  emery  of  Suaai     '' 
je'io%  of  tlumlu  hid  >  cormpondiiig  bardaeu  at  $6; 
of  NuDt,  with  68-sl  of  A1,0,,  i  hirdnw  of  46;  ud  Ih 
Oumw^  irith  7j-8i  of  AU>i,  *  hiidoos  of  47. 

Emciy  hu  b«D  worked  from  ■  very  tnoote  period  ii 
Isle  of  Nucs.  one  of  tbe  CycUdes,  Hhtoce  the  itooe  wu  oiled 
fwnwi  by  PUoy  ud  other  Raau)  wriien.  The  piiiieral  occun 
>*  bote  block)  ud  u  lenticulu  numi  or  inegutu'  bedi  in  gruu- 
Ur  hmulODe,  usodilcd  irith  ciyitiUine  ichiiti.  llie  Nuoi 
emery  hu  been  described  by  Frofesior  G.  Tschemu.  Pnun  1 
checnical  uulytis  of  a  sample  it  hu  beeo  ciJcuUled  tb«t  thi 
emery  "^'■*"*^  S'r4%  of  corundum,  33-1  ol  magnetite,  II-] 
of  tourmiHne,  1  of  musarvitf  ud  3  of  marguite. 

Importaot  deposits  of  coiundiun  vere  discovered  la  Avi 
Minor  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  when  isvealijaliDg  Turkitb  Diiticm 
rooHnz*  about  1S47.  The  chief  sources  of  emery  ihece  are 
Gumach  Dagh,  a  mouataia  about  ti  m.  £.  of  EpHesni;  Kola, 
Dear  Ala-shehr;  and  the  mines  ia  the  hills  between  Thyra  and 
Cosbonnar,  south  of  Smyrna.  The  occuircQce  is  similar  10  that 
in  Naios.  The  emery  is  found  as  deudied  blocks  b  a  reddish 
snl,  and  as  rounded  masses  embedded  in  a  ciystallioc  Innestone 
associated  with  mica-scbist,  gneiss  and  granfie-  The  .proportion 
of  corundun  <n  this  emety  Is  said  to  vary  from  37  to  5;%. 
Emery  is  worked  at  scvcnl  localities  in  the  Uniied  Stales. 
especially  neat  (niesler,  in  Haopden  county,  Mass.,  where  it  b 
osDcialed  with  perfdoiitea.  The  corundum  and  magnrtlle  are 
regarded  by  Dr  J.  H.  PratL  as  basic  segregai  ions  from  an  Igneous 
magma.    Thedeposits  wen  discovered  by  H.S.Lacaafn  1S44, 

The  hardness  and  toughness  of  emery  render  it  diScnli  10 
work,  but  i<  may  be  nlracled  from  the  rock  by  blasting  In  hota 
bored  with  diamond  drilla.    In  the  EasI  fire-selling  is  employed. 


IreluKy  pi 


rd  by  hand, 


and  then  ground  or  stamped,  and  aepacaled 
sletei.  The  hi^er  grades  are  prepared  by  waiting  and  eleutrla- 
tion,  the  £nci[  being  known  as  "  flour  dl  emery,"  A  very  fine 
emety  dosl  bcoUected  la  the  stamping  room,  wbereH  1>  deposited 
after  floating  in  the  a[r.  Tlie  fine  powder  is  Bsed  by  kpldariei 
and  plate-glass  manulactarcn.  Emuy-wheela  are  nude  by 
consojidatiiig  Ibe  powdered  mlnesitl  witb  an  agghitiDating  mediom 
like  shellac  or  ulicatc  of  soda  or  vulcanieed  fndia-nibber.  Such 
wheeb  are  not  only  used  by  dentists  and  lapidarie*  but  arc 
employed  on  a  targe  scale  in  mechanical  worktbi^  for  grinding, 
shying  and  polishing  steel.  Emery-aticka,  emery-doth  and 
emery-paper  (re  made  by  coaling  the  several  materials  with 
powdered  emeiy  mixed  with  glue,  or  other  adhesive  media. 
(See  CoauTOUH.)  (F.W.R.') 

EMETICS  (from  Gr.  I^imigti,  camlog  vomit),  the  tarn 
giveo  to  Bubttances  which  ase  administend  for  the  poipMe 
of  producing  voniliBg,  It  is  customary  to  divide  emetici  into 
two  cluses,  those  whick  pndnte  their  eScct  by  acting  00  the 
vomiting  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  (hose  which  act  directly 

nomendatureotlbesc  two  divisions,  but  all  are  agreed  ita  calling 
the  fomiet  class  central  emetics,  and  the  la  Iter  gutric  The 
gaMriccmctia  in  common  use  are  alnm,  ammaDium  carboaate, 
line  lulpbate,  sodium  chloride  (cammon  salt),  nuttard  ud 
waroi  waier.  C^iper  sulphate  haa  been  purposely  ooutted 
'         -'-■-'■--  'ting  very  jhortlj 


istration,  being  itself  a 


Thece 


other  I 


re  apoowrphiu 


i  squill.  Of  these  tartar 
come  under  both  hcadst  when  taken  by  Ibe  month  they 
a*  gastric  emetiti  beiore  absoipUon  into  th*  Uood,  and  later 
produce  a  further  and  more  vigorout  effect  by  alimulatioo  «l 
the  medullary  centre.  It  mast  be  remembend,  howsvu.  that, 
valuable  though  these  drugs  are,  their  utioB  it  acMaipwded 
by  to  much  deprdsion,  they  abovld  never  be  arlsiiHtTft^ 
cicept  under  attSid  advice. 

Enctics  have  two  main  uses:  that  of  emptying  the  slamach, 
especially  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  that  of  aipeUiog  the  DODteola 


ol  tkc  ate  pamgn,  utm  evedaOy  in  childRO  bebn*  tbcy  hnr 
IcanU  Of  have  the  ttrengtfa  to  eipectoiale.  Where  a  phyticiaa 
is  in  altcadaace,  the  GiH  ol  these  uies  it  nearly  always  replaced 
by  lavage  of  the  atonuch,  whereby  any  tubseqoent  dqircssinn  is 
avoided.  Emelita  ttHl  have  theit  place,  however,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  bronchilia,  laryngitis  aod  diphtheria  in  children,  M 
they  aid  in  the  capulsion  of  the  moriiid  products.  Qccaiieeially 
also  they  are  adminislfied  when  a  foreign  body  hu  lot  into 
the  larynx.  Their  iite  in  conlra-tndicaled  ia 
suBering  from  ■Betmiin,  htmls  or  arte  ' 
there  ia  any  tendency  te  baemonhage. 

OUU,  eiridcotty  tram  the  Port.  £••«,'  a  name  wUd  bn  in 
turn  been  applied  to  each  of  Iha  eailiecknown  fotms  of  Ralite 
birds,  but  has  finally  Jetlled  upon  that  which  inliabits  Auitnlia, 
though,  up  to  the  cioae  of  the  iSth  ceniury.  It  wu  giveB  1^  BMt 
the  bird  K  .        -   .  ..  -   . 


inupted  form  of  the  Malayan  Smari  (see  Craw- 
.rd,  Cramm.  and  Dkl.  Ualiy  Lantfatt,  ii.  pp.  17S  and  Ij), 
iparently  first  printed  as  Caimru  by  Boalius  in  ifijS  (,Bitl, 
It.  It  mtd.  Ind.  Orltnl.  p.  71), 

The  cassowaries  ICasuariiiiie)  and  emeuj  IDrewuiidiu) — at 
le  Utter  name  is  now  used— have  much  structural  resemblance, 
id  form  the  order  Ififislanii,'  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Australian 
Region.  Huiky  ihowed  (Prtc.  Zttl^Sif.,  iKj,  pp.  411,  41J, 
'^>t  they  agree  in  diHeiing  [lom  (he  other  Salitiu  in  many 
ipoiUDt  characters;  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  them  is  that 
ii  said  to  be  f  ram  the 
is  ajveo  by  Do^  in 

"  <■.«.  froond^rane) 
Aldravandut  (lib.  bi. 
Earcely  now  be  dcler- 
IheoMiich-like  birds 
use.  both  in  the  Old 
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..  KUbsAnbll. 
alteahtit,  bting  ta  long  u  iha  aaia  lUt— •  Italun  BMitEd 
ia  Ibc  cut  at  dUm  lonii  lo  loaa  at  tiuipk*  mra  bnugbt  to 
Eardpc  The  eiUnial  dtKiBOiim  of  Ibi  too  (uiaki  an, 
bowevtr,  Equally  pliin.  The  cuMnrin.  *biii  kdoll,  tmt  > 
bomy  hdnet  so  Uini  head;  tkcy  kkve  lone  put  «l  lh(  acck 
bue,  (EnenDy  nuK  or  lev  amuHnMd  irilh  aninda.  uwl  tb* 
claw  of  the  JMier  We  ii  WiirtUilr  Wangllwl.  ncBMuahuv 
BO  helBct,  ihar  head  ii  fettbani,  their  Hck  hw  D*  tannclo, 
and  thai  inoec  tea  beai  a  tlairof  bo  linsulai  character, 

'nw  tyft  dI  the  Cuiuini^  it  the  species  unwd  by  Unnaeui 
StnMo  tsiueriMi  tnii  by  John  LuhtmCatMiunt  mat.  Vldilot 
•ubsequeotly  olkd  it  C.  f  nJatliLt.  and  hit  epilbet  hai  been  very 
commmily  adopted  by  wiilen,  to  Ibe  cicluiao  of  Ibe  obdec 
•peciSc  ippellatieii.  It  Miin  to  bt  pendiar  la  the  isUad  of 
Ccram,  and  wu  made  knoirn  lo  naluraliili.  ai  ve  Icam  Irom 
Clusiui,  in  i;ot,  by  the  Gnt  Dutch  cipedilion  to  the  Eait 


Fto.  i.-EoKu. 
Indies*  when  an  example  was  brought  froni  Baiida,  wfaitber 
it  bwl  doubtlcs  been  conveyed  from  its  native  island.  It  «» 
Mid  to  have  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  Emeu,"  oi "  Etna," 
but  this  name  they  moat  have  had  from  the  earlier  Portugueia 
navigators.^  Since  Ihat  time  namiJea  have  been  contimially 
imponed  into  Europe,  ao  Ihil  it  bis  become  one  ol  the  beal- 
knowD  members  of  the  subclass  RalUat.  For  a  long  lime  its 
^ony.  but  coarse  and  hair-like,  black  plumage,  its  bfly  belmtt, 
the  gandlly-odourcd  caruncles  ol  Its  neck,  and  the  four  or  five 
bart^cfls  quills  which  repreicnl  its  ving-feathen,  made  it  appear 
unique  auiong  birdL  But  in  t^ij  Vi  Geor^  Bennett  certified 
the  exfatence  of  a  second  and  perfectly 


IS  knovm  : 


>the 


natives  it  the  Mecnk,  and  in  his  honour  it  was  named  by  Joh 
Gonld  C.  btuniai.  Several  eiamples  wen  soon  after  lereivi 
in  Englaod,  and  these  confirmed  the  view  of  it  already  tahei 

been  descnbcd  from  various  localities  in  the  same  aubre^oi 


'iikki 

lown  that  the  Portuguese  preceded  (h 

Dutch  in  the 

Toy*c«  to  Ibe  E*u.  aad  u 
^Sbyi^ofthefo™ 
nriout  otuial  obi«u  would 

tlmpit  aitain  that 

Ihc  lallir  wei 

a  Itt  laii*  dK  a»d  Mir  hdMt 

northern  parts  of  Amti^lia.    Itt 

[Stained,  by  T.  &  Wall,  in  igj4, 

but  Ibe  q»cinNn  obtained  by  that  luionunal*  etplaicr  wu 
lost,  and  It  wu  not  until  lUj  that  an  eunple  was  aobnitud 
to  compcteM  nUurtliM*. 

Not  modi  teciu  la  be  known  ot  the  habica  af  aay  of  (be 
cBssDwariesinatUtaolnalute.-  Though  the  tiU  Ipedea  occura 
rather  plentifully  over  the  whole  of  iha  inlnior  o(  Ccnm,  A.  R. 
Wallace  wss  unable  to  obtain  or  even  to  see  an  csanple^  'ney 
all  aplMi  lo  hear  captivity  well,  and  the  hens  (b  cooGneoteDt 
frequently  lay  tha"  dark-green  and  raugh-ibcUed  egga,  aUch, 
aasntiag  to  Ibt  cutom  ol  the  Kolilsi,  an  incubated  Iv  the 
cocks.  The  nestling  plumage  is  motlled  (Prac.  Zttl.  Stt.,  lUj. 
pL  alii.),  and.wbaa  about  haUgrown  they  an  dotfaad  in  dls- 
btvelkd  [nlhtn  of  i  deep  tawny  colaur. 

Of  the  (9WUS  (u  the  word  is  now  restricted}  ibe  beM  kaown 
Is  the  Canatuu  mita*-itllaiidia4  oi  John  I^than,  made  by 
Vivillat  the  type  of  hit  genua  Dmmaai,'  whoicc  the  nameol  the 
Family  (DrMutidat)  ia  taken.  This  bird  immediately  after  the 
colaiiitaltDn  of  New  South  Wales  (in  i;88)  was  lound  to  inhabit 
the  south^aatem  portion  ol  Australia,  where,  according  to 
John  Hunter  (Hill.  Jem.,  Ire,  pp.  409.  «I3),  the  natives  call 
it  Uarccry,  Marryam  or  Ms*oaHg\  but  it  has  now  been  an 
hunted  down  that  not  an  example  remains  at  large  ia  the  districts 
thit  have  been  lully  settled.  It  is  said  10  have  eiitled  also  on 
the  islands  of  Bass  SlraiU  and  in  Taimania,  but  it  hu  been 
extcrfninatcd  in  both,  without,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  orni- 
thologist having  bad  the  opportunity  of  determining  whether 
the  race  inhabiting  Ibote  bcalitiea  was^Kdfically  identical  with 
that  of  the  mainland  or  distinct.    Ncit  to  the  ostrich  tb 

open  couDljy,  leeding  on  fruits,  tools  and  herbage,  and  generally 
keeping  lo  small  companies.  The  nest  it  a  shallow  pit  scraped 
in  the  ground,  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  eggi,  in  colour  varying 
from  a  blui^-gieen  to  a  dark  botlle-Ereen,  are  laid  Ibertio. 
These  are  hatched  by  the  cock-bird,  the  poiod  of  incubation 
lasting  Irom  70  to  80  days.  Tfae  young  at  birlb  are  ttrificd 
longitudinally  with  dark  markings  on  a  light  gtouad.  Atemaik- 
able  slrudure  in  Dmueiu  ii  a  linsutar  opening  in  the  front  ol 
the  wiudpipe,  commuuicating  with  a  tracheal  pouch.  Tbit  bat 
atlrscted  the  attention  ol  tevccal  anatomists,  and  hu  been 
"  described  by  I>rMurie</'r«.Z«^.5ac.,iS67,  pp.  4as-4ij}. 


Variouj 


prolul^e  of  which  seems  lo  be  that 
breeding4eason,  at  which  time  the  hen-bird  has  long  been 
known  to  utter  a  rcmarkaUy  loud  booming  note.  Due  con- 
venience being  afforded  to  It,  the  emeu  thrives  well,  and  readily 
propagates  its  kind  in  Europe.  Like  other  Ratlle  birda  it  will 
take  to  the  water,  and  eaamplcs  have  been  seen  voluntarily 
swimming  a  wide  river.  (A.N.) 

EMIORATIOH  (from  Lai.  tmipait;  t,  ex,  out  ol,  and  mtpart, 
to  depart),  the  movemtnt  of  population  out  of  one  country  Into 
another  (tee  Uioution). 

EWUI,  a  territorial  division  (cimparlimailo)  of  Italy, 
bounded  by  Vcnetia  and  Lombardy  on  the  N.,  Liguria  on  tha 
W.,  Tuscany  on  the  S,,  the  Marches  on  the  S,E.,and  the  Adiiatie 
Sea  on  the  E,  It  hu  an  area  of  79«7  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  I,4JJ,6go  (1901),  embracing  eight  provinces,  u  followt: — 
0)  Bologna  (pop.  si9,6n;ei  communes);  (j)  Fenara  {270,558; 
16  comuiunei);  {3)  Forh  {lij.fgi;  41  communes);  {4)  Hodena 
lj'J,S9S;  45  oommunes);  (j)  Tarma  (303,  6^4;  50  communet); 
(6)  Piacenia  (150,491;  47  communes);  (;)  Ravenna  {lS4fiii; 
18  communes);  (fl)  Regffo  nell'  Emilia  (iSt,o8s;43  communes). 
In  these  provinces  the  chief  towns,  with  commusal  populations. 

(0  Bologna  (n7,tgS),  Imola  (33,144).  Budrio  (i7,oTT),  S. 
CiDvanai  in  Per^ceto  {is.9je),  Casteltranco  (i3,««4),  Cattel 


p.  «1  w 


\y  (ollowed  by  many  ni 


foraelTuI  that  be  corrected  it  ■  lew  pagEs  faithEr  on  [p.  ;o)  U 
I>rMMiu— (he  properly  latinlied  fons  oTwhlch  it  Ditma4Ml. 
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S.  Flc€ror(c3,4>6),  Medidna  (ts,57s),  MoRneUa  (i3,o8i),  Cieval- 
core  (ii^oS;. 

(2)  Femra  (86,675),  Copparo  ($9,992),  ArgenU  (90,474)1 
Portonaggiore  (30,141),  Cento  (19,078),  Bondeno  (ts,68a), 
Comacdiio  (10,745). 

(3)  ForB  (43.3*0,  Rimini  (43.S9S)i  Cescna  (42.J09). 

(4)  Modeu  (63,01a),  Carpi  (22,876),  Minndola  (i3»7ai). 
Finale  neU'  Emilia  (12,896),  Pavullo  nd  Frignano  (12,034). 

(5)  Parma  (48,523),  Boigo  S.  Donnino  (12,019). 

(6)  Piacenaa  (35,647). 

(7)  Ravenna  (63,364),  Faenaa  (39,757).  L«go  (»7.a44).  Bagna- 
cavallo  (15,176),  Brisighella  (13,815),  Alfonsine  (10,369). 

(8)  Reggio  neU'  Emilia  (58,993),  Correggio  (14445),  GuastaOa 
(11,091). 

The  northern  portion  of  Emilia  is  enthndy  fonned  by  a  great 
plain  stretching  from  the  Via  Aemllia  to  the  Fo;  its  highest 
pofait  is  not  more  than  aoo  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  along  the "E. 
coast  are  the  lagoons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  those  called 
the  ValH  di  Comacchio  to  the  S.  of  them,  and  to  the  S.  again  the 
plain  round  Ravenna  (10  ft.),  which  continues  as  for  as  Rimini, 
where  the  mountains  come  down  to  the  coast. 

Immediately  to  the  S.£.  of  the  Via  Aemilia  the  motmtains  begin 
to  rise,  culminatlhg  In  the  central  chain  of  the  Ligurian  and 
Toscan  Apennines.  The  boundary  of  Emilia  follows  tbe  highest 
summits  of  the  chain  in  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Reggio  and 
Mbdena,  passing  over  the  Monte  Bue  (5915  ft.)  and  the  Monte 
Cimone  (7103  ft.),  while  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna  and  ForB  it 
keeps  somewhat  lower  along  the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  diain.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Po,  the  main  rivers  of  Emilia  descend  from 
this  portion  of  the  Apennines,  the  majority  of  them  being 
tributaries  of  the  Po;  the  Trebbia  (which  rises  in  the  province 
of  Genoa),  Taro,  Secchia  and  Panaro  are  the  most  important. 
Even  the  Reno,  Ronco  and  Montone,  which  now  flow  directly 
into  the  Adriatic,  were,  in  Roman  times,  tributaries  of  the  Po, 
and  the  Savio  and  Rubicone  seem  to  be  the  only  streams  of  any 
importance  from  these  slopes  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  which 
ran  directly  into  the  sea  in  Roman  times  (see  Apennines). 

Railway  communication  in  the  plain  of  Emilia  is  unattended 
by  engineering  difficulties  (except  for  the  bridging  of  rivers) 
and  is  mainly  afforded  by  the  line  from  Piacenza  to  Rimini. 
This,  as  far  as  Bologna,  forms  part  of  the  main  route  from 
Milan  to  Florence  and  Rome,  while  beyond  Rimini  it  foHows  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Italy  past  Ancona  as  far  as  Brindisi  and  Lecce. 
The  description  follows  this  main  line  In  a  S.E.  direction.  Pia- 
cenza, being  immediately  S.  of  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  is  an  im- 
portant centre;  a  line  runs  to  the  W.  to  Voghera,  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  lines  of  W.  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
and.  immediately  N.  of  the  Po  a  line  goes  off  to  Cremona.  A 
new  bridge  over  the  Po  carries  a  direct  line  from  Cremona  to 
Borgo  S.  Donnino.  From  Parma  starts  a  main  line,  followed  by 
expresses  from  Milan  to  Rome,  which  crosses  the  Apennines  to 
Spezia  (and  Sarzana,  for  Pisa  and  Rome),  tunnelling  under  the 
pass  of  La  Cisa,  while  in  a  K.  and  N.E.  direction  lines  run  to 
B  resda  and  Suzzara.  From  Reggio  branch  lines  run  to  Guastalla, 
Carpi  and  Sassuolo,  there  being  also  a  line  from  Sassuolo  to 
Modena.  At  Modcna  the  main  line  to  Verona  through  Suzzara 
and  Mantua  diverges  to  the  K.;  there  1$  also  a  branch  K.N.E. 
to  Mirandola,  and  another  S.  to  Vignola.  Bologna  is,  however, 
the  most  important  railway  centre;  besides  the  line  S.  to 
Pistoia  and  Florence  over  the  Apennines  and  the  line  S.E.  to 
Rimini,  Ancona  and  Brindisi,  there  is  the  main  line  N.N.E.  to 
Ferrara,  Padua  and  Venice,  and  there  are  branches  to  Budrio 
and  Portomaggiore  to  the  N.E.,  and  to  S.  Felice  sul  Panaro  and 
Poggio  Rusco  to  the  N.,  which  connect  the  main  lines  of  the 
district. 

At  Castel  Bolognese,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Faenza,  a  branch  goes  off 
to  Lugo,  whence  there  are  connexions  with  Budrio,  Lavezzola 
(on  the  line  between  Ravenna  and  Ferrara)  and  Ravenna,  and 
at  Faenza  a  line,  not  traversed  by  express  tnuns»  goes  across 
the  Apennines  to  Florence.  Rimini  is  connected  by  a  direct  Kne 
irith  Ravenna  and  Ferrara;  and  Ferrara,  besides  the  main 
line  S.S.W.  to  Bologna  and  N.  by  E.  to  Padua,  has  a  branch  to 


Poggio  Rusco,  which  goes  oil  to  Snssan, »  station  on  the  main 
line  between  Modena  and  Verona.  There  are  also  many  steam 
tramways  in  the  flatter  part  of  the  province,  the  fertility  and 
agricultural  activity  of  wfalck  are  considerable.  The  main  pro* 
ducts  of  the  plain  are  ceteala,  wine,  and,  in  the  marshy  districts 
near  the  Po,  rice;  the  system  prevailing  is  that  of  the  mezsadria 
—half  the  produce  to  the  owner  and  half  to  the  cultivator. 
The  andent  Roman  divlsiotts  of  the  fidds  are  still  preserved  in 
some  places.  There  are  also  oonddevable  pastures,  and  cheese 
is  produced,  espedally  Parmesan.  Flax,  hemp  and  silk«wonns 
are  also  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  poultry  kept. 
The  hUl  dtotricu  produce  cereals,  vines,  olives  and  fruit;  while 
on  the  mountaina  are  considerable  chestnut  and  other  forests, 
and  extensive  summer  pastures,  the  flocks  going  in  part  to  the 
Maremma  in  summer,  and  in  part  to  the  pastures  of  the  plain 
of  the  Emilia. 

The  name  EmlUa  comes  from  the  Via  Aemilia  (9.*.),  the 
Roman  road  from  Ariminum  to  Plaoentia,  which  traversed  the 
entire  district  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  its  line  bdng  dosdy  followed 
by  the  modem  railway.  The  name  was  transferred  to  the  district 
(which  formed  the  eighth  Augustan  region  of  Italy)  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Martial,  in  popular  usage  {Epigr,  vi.  85.  5),  and  in 
the  and  and  3rd  centuries  (t  Is  frequently  named  as  a  district 
under  imperial  judges  (iuridici),  generally  in  combination  with 
Flaminia  or  Liguria  and  Tusda.  The  district  of  Ravenna  was, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  century,  not  treated  as  part  of 
Aemilia,  the  chief  town  of  the  latter  being  Placentia.  In  the 
4th  century  Aemilia  and  Liguria  were  joined  to  form  a  consular 
province;  after  that  Aemilia  stood  alone,  Ravenna  being  some- 
times temporarily  added  to  it.  The  boundaries  of  the  andent 
district  correspond  approximately  with  those  of  the  modem. 

In  the  Byzantine  period  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of  an 
exarch;  and  after  the  Lombards  had  for  two  centuries  attempted 
to  subdue  the  Pentapolis  (Ravenna,  Bologna,  ForB,  Faenza, 
Rimini),  Pippin  took  these  dties  from  Aistulf  and  gave  them, 
with  the  March  of  Ancona,  to  the  papacy  in  755,  to  which, 
under  the  name  of  Romagna,  they  continued  to  bdong.    At  first, 
however,  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  in  reality  supreme. 
The  other  chief  dties  of  Emilia— Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio, 
Parma,  Piacenza— were,  on  the  other  hand,  independent,  and 
in  the  period  of  the  communal  independence  of  the  individual 
towns  of  Italy  each  of  the  chief  dties  of  Emilia,  whether  bdonging 
to  Romagna  or  not,  had  a  history  of  its  own;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  prospered  considerably. 
The  study  of  Roman  law,  espedally  at  Bologna,  acquired  great 
importance.    The  Imperial  influence  kept  the  papal  power  in 
check.    Nicholas  III.  obtained  control  of  the  Romagna  in  1278, 
but  the  papal  dominion  almost  fdl  during  the  Avignon  period, 
and  was  only  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  Cardinai  Alboraoz, 
a  Spaniard  sent  to  Italy  by  Innocent  VL  in  1353.    Even  so, 
however,  the  papal  supremacy  was  little  more  than  a  name; 
and  this  state  of  things  onty  ceased  when  Caesar  Borgia,  the 
natural  son  of  Alexander  VI.,  crushed  most  of  the  petty  princes 
of  Ronuigna,  intending  to  found  there  a  dynasty  of  his  own; 
but  on  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  it  was  his  successors  in  the 
papacy  who  carried  on  and  profited  by  what  Caesar  Borgia  had 
begun.    The  towns  were  thenceforth  subject  to  the  church 
and  administered  1^  cardinal  legates.    Feirara  and  Comacchio 
remained  under  the  house  of  Este  until  the  death  of  AlphoiaoIL 
in  1 597,  when  they  were  claimed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  as  vacant 
fiefs.    Modena  and  Reggio,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Ferrara 
duchy,  were  thcncdortb  a  separate  duchy  under  n  Ivanch  of 
the  house  of  Este.  which  was  descended  bom  a  nf  tuial  son 
of  Alphonso  L    Carpi  and  Mfarandola  wets  small  piindpalities, 
the  former  of  which  passed  to  the  house  of  &te  in  ts25, 
in  which  year  Charles  V.  expelled  the  Pio  family,  while 
the  last  of  the  Pico  dynssty  of  MlrsndolA,  Pranoesoo  Maria, 
having  sided  with  the  French  in  the  war  of  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, was  deprived  of  his  duchy  in  2709  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.,  who  sold  it  to  the  house  of  Este  in  1720.    Panna 
and  Piacenza  were  at  first  under  the  Faraese,  Pope  Paul  IIL 
having  placed  his  natural  son  PierLuigi  therein  1545,  and  then. 
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«flcr  the  ttUactlM  of  tbe  fiunfly  in  S79i>  VMkr  « 
bxuch  of  the  Bourbons  of  Spoiiu  In  X796^i8i4>  EniiUa  wm 
fust  incoipocated  in  the  Italian  icinibUc  and  then  in  the 
Napoleonic  Italian  kiogdos;  after  1815  there  ma  a  return  to 
the  sMus  quo  otUc^  Roflw^Ba  letutaiag  to  Ihe  papacy  and  its 
ecclesiastical  soverament*  the  duchy  of  Pama  being  .given 
to  Marie  Louise,  wife  of  the  deposed  Kapoleea»  and  Modena  to 
the  archduke  Frands  of  Austria,  the  heir  of  Ihe  hist  £*e.  In 
Romagna  and  Modeoa  the  government  wafDpprreBve»aKbitiar3r, 
corrupt  and  unprogrcaaive,  wliile  in  IWnia  things  were  better. 
In  1821  and  1831  there  ware  unsuccessful  atteapcs  at  revolt 
in  EmiHa,  which  wece  steraliy  and  cruelly  repressed;  chronic 
discontent  continuod  and  the  people  joined  again  in. the  aiove- 
meat  oi  x848r-i849,  which  waa  crushed  by  Austrian  twopa. 
In  1859  the  struggle  for  independence  was  finally  suecesilul, 
Emilia  passing  to  the  Italian  kingdom  almost  without  resistaaoe. 
BMIIIENCB  (Let.  eminnUia),  a  title  of  honour  now  confined 
to  the  cardinals  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  originally  given 
as  a  complimentary  title  to  emperors,  kiqgs»  and  then  to  Jess 
conspicuous  peisons.  The  Roaum  empire  of  the  4th.  century 
adopted  from  the  **  vanity  of  the  East  the  forms  and  cexemonies 
of  ostentatious  greatness*"  Gibbco  includes  in  the  *'  profusion 
of  quthets  "  by  which  "  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language  wtas 
debased,"  and  which  were  lavished  on  "  the  principal  of&oers 
of  the  esq>ire,"  "  your  Sincerity,  your  Gravity,  yooi  Excellency, 
your  Eminence^  your  sublime  and  wonderf  id  >lagaitttde«  your 
illustrious  and  magnificent  Highness."  From  the  nglilia  iign' 
kUum  it  passed  into  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  as  a  Mattering 
epithet,  and  was  applied  in  the  church  and  by  the  popes  to  the 
dignified  clergy  at  laj^,  and  sometimes  as  a  pure  fonn  of  civility 
to  churchmen  of  modest  rank.  On  the  rolb  of  June  1630,  Urban 
VIII.  confined  the  use  of  the  titles  EMtinctUiae  and  Uminm^Hssimi 
to  the  cardinals,  to  imperial  elector^  and  to  the  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  (orderof  the  Knights  of  Malta). 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  entire 
change,  if  not  actual  destruction,  oi  the  order  of  St  John,  the 
title  "  fminmct "  baa  become  strictly  confined  to  the  cardinals. 
Before  1630  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  were  "  Illus- 
trissimi  "  and  "  Reverendissimi."  It  is»  therefore^  not  correct 
to  speak  of  a  cardinal  who  lived  before  that  time  as  ^^  his 
Eminence." 

See  du  CaoKC,  CUuanmm  mediu  *i  Uf/Saiae  latimiMk  (Niort  sod 
London.  1884},  8.v.  "  Emioeotia." 

EMINENT  DOMAIN  (Lat.  cmiiuns,  rising  high  above  surroundr 
ing  objects:  and  donuttiuM,  domain),  a  term  applied  in  law 
to  the  sovereign  right  of  a  state  to  appropriate  private  property 
to  public  uses,  whether  the  owner  consents  or  not.  It  is,  re- 
peatedly employed  by  Grotius  (c^.  Dejwc  belli,  bk.  iii.  c.  ao^ 
s.  7),  Bynkershoek  (Quaest.Jwr,  pub,  bk.  2,  c.  15),  and  Puflfendorf 
(Dejure  naturae  ei  genliutu,  bk.  L  c  i,  a.  19),— the  two  latter, 
however,  preferring  the  word  imperium  to  dominium;  and  by 
other  Dutch  jurists.  But  in  modem  times  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain 
has  received  its  application,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  American  law 
that  the  following  remarks  refer  (see  also  the  article  ConFEff- 
sation).  Eminent  domain  is  distinguishable  alike  from  the 
police  pawert  by  which  restrictions  are  imposed  on  private 
property  in  the  public  interest,  e.g.  in  connexion  with.the  liquor 
txaffic  or  public  health  (see  re  Haff  (1904),  197  U.S.  4^^);  from 
the  power  of  taxation,  by  which  the  owner  of  private  property 
is  Compelled  to  contribute  a  portion  «f  it  for  public  purposes; 
and  from  the  loor-pawer,  involving  the  destnuction  of  private 
property  in  the  course  of  military  operatioas.  The  police 
power  fetters  rights  of  property;  eminent  domain  takes  thcin 
away.  The  power  of  taxation  is  analogous  to  eminent  domain 
as  regsrds  the  purposes  to  which  the  contribution  of  the  tax- 
payer is  to  be  applied.  But,  unlike  eminent  domain,  it  docs  xwt 
necessarfly  involve  a  taking  of  specific  property  for  t  hose  purposes. 
The  destruction  of  property  in  military  operations — or  ia  the 
discharge  by  Government  of  other  duties  in  cases  of  necessity, 
e^,  in  order  to  chttk  the  progress  of  a  fire  in  a  dt)?— clearly 
cannot  be  said  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  eBunent  domain. 


involvod  in  die  idea  of  eminent  domain  haa  in  owdem  tlM» 
aeeawd  iMch  eontroveny.  According  to  one  school  of  thou^t 
(sec  Lewis,  Emknentt  Domain,  s.  10),  this  question  mast  he 
answered  in  the  negativeu  AceenUng  to  a  second,  iriioaB  view 
has  thesttppert  of  the  civiUans  (see  Randolph,  Eminmt  Domain, 
s.  917;  Mills,  Emmtnt  DmMm,M^  x)€onpensetion  is  an.  inherent 
attribiiie  oi  the  power.  An  intcnnediate  view  ia  advocated  by 
Profenmr  Thayer  (Cossr-  eis  CematitntiomU  Lam,  voL  i,  9iS3)t 
aoooidfng  to  which  eminent  donain  springs  from  the  neoessitieB 
of  government,  while  the  obligation  to  icimbuiBe  rests  upon 
the  nntunl  tight  of  individnale.  The  xight  to  oompcnsation  is 
thus  nst.n  omnponent  pert  of  the  power  to  take^  bnt  aiiNi  at 
the  Bonie  time  and  the  hitter  cannot  exist  without  it.  The 
rebitioB  between  the  two  is  that  of  aubrtance  and  ahadow. 
The  matter  ia  not,  however,  of  great  pfBCtical  importanoe,  lor 
the  Fedceal  Censtituiioa  prohibits  the  enerdse  of  the  power 
"  wtthoot  just  compepsalioQ  "  (5th  Antendmfnt)»  while  in  most 
of  the  states  the  State  constitataon  or  other  legislation  haa 
imposed  upon  it  a  similar  limitationi  .and  the  tendency  ol 
modem  Judicial  decisions  is  in  favour  pf  the  view  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  limitation  will  make  an  enactment  ao  Isr 
nnoonstitttUoaal  and  invalid. 

laoidcr  to  justify  the  eaeiciseoithe  power  of  eminent  domalii» 
the  pttrpeses  to  which  the  proptfty  taken  is  to  bo  ipplied  muit 
be  "  pubKc,"  t  a  primarily  public,  and  not  primarily  of  private 
hUcpest  end  aaefely  incidentally  bencAdal  to  the  public  (iCodifMH 
tiUe  Traaion  Co.  v.  Mining  Co,,  1904,  196  U.S.  S39).  Subject 
to  this  definition,  the  term  "  public  "  xeeeives  a  wide  inteipreta- 
tioa  An  kinds  of  property  may  be  taken;  and  the  procedure 
indicated  i»y  the  different  legislatures  most  be  foUowed.  Any 
contravention  of  thb  ivle  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  sth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  whidi  provides  that 
"  no  persons  .  •  .  shall  he  deprived  of  piepefty  w|tl»uK  due 
process  o|  law.*'  It  nuty  be  added  that  if  the  performance  of 
a  covenant  is  rendered  impessiUe  by  an  not  of  eminent  domain 
the  ooyenaator  is  eacuMd. 

In  Smgfifk  lam,  the  only  emct  analogue  io  the  doctrine  of 
eminent  domain  is  to  be  found  in  the  pmo0itive  light  of  the 
coowo  to  eiHer  upon  the  lands  of  subjects  or  to  intorfere  with 
their  enjoyment  for  the  (defence-  of  the  realm  <see  A,  G,  y. 
Temtin^\  1879;  iz  Gh.  D-  014)*  No  attempt  is  made  to  exesdse 
this  pierogBtjvp,  and  hmda  are  acquired  for  state  purpeees  by 
statnu  nsually  framed  on  or  incorporating  the  Luida  Clauses 
Acts  (see  Compsmmhon).  The  French  Cede  Csnf  secures 
compensation  t«  the  oiwner  of  property  in  cases  of  espropriaHm 
pour  eaum  d^uliHU  publigue  (art.  545>t  end  there,  is  similar 
provision  in  Belgium  (Const.  Law,  art.  U.),  HoUaad  (Funda- 
mental Law,  art  147)1  Spnin  (Civil  Code,  art.  349,  and  Law  of 
3rd  May,.ifl^i)^and  most  other  European  slates.  It  has  been 
hekl  in  France  that  the  right  to  compensation  does  not  arise 
nndsr  art.  545  of  the  Code  Civil  where  only  a  ^erttted^  d'utiiiti 
^nMsfMsiscreatedonaprivateindividual'sbuKL 

'  In  addlfioe  t^  the  autborilies  cited  in  tbe  text,  see  Lewis,  Eminent 
Domain  (sad  ed.,  Chlcagow  1900};  MUla,  Eminent  Domain  (and  cd., 
St  Louis.  1888);  BawMph,  £imnent  Domain  in  the  United  Statu 
,(Boeton.  1894).  CA.  W.  R.) 

EMINESCU.  MICBAIL  (1S49T1889),  the  greatest  Rumanian 
poet  of  the  X9th  centiuy,  was  bom  on  the  soth  of  December 
in  Ipatesbti  near  Botoshani,  in  the  north  of  Mokiavia.  He 
was  of  Turco-Tatar  origin,  and  his  surname  was  originally 
Emin;  this  waa  changed  to  Eminovich  sxmI  finally  to  the 
Rumanian  form  Emiaescu.  He  was  educated  for  a  time  in 
Cxemowits,  and  th^n  entered  the  dvil  service.^  In  .1864  he 
resumed  his  studies  in  Transylvania,  but  soon  joined  a  roving 
theatrical  company  where  he  played  in  turn  the  r6les  of  actors 
prompter  and  stag|>maoager.  After  a  few  years  he  went  to 
Vienna,  Jena  and  Berlin^  where  he  attended  lectures,  especially 
on  philosophy.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  school  inspector  and 
librarian  at  the  university  of  Jassy,  but  was  soon  turned  OMt 
through  the  change  of  govenunent,  and  took  charge,  om  editor 
I  in  chief,  of  the  Conservative  paper  Timpul  (Times).    In  iSSi 
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be  bid  the  fint  attack  of  the  Imaaity  heieditafy  in  hb  famfly, 
and  in  1889  he  died  in  a  private  iaiUtution  in  Bucharest.  In 
1870  his  great  poetical  talent  uras  revealed  by  two  osmtrilMitloiis 
to  the  CcHwrbin  Uurare,  the  organ  of  the  Juiilmist  party  in 
Jassy;  these  were  the  poems  "  Venera  si  Madona"  and 
'*  Epigonii."  Other  poems  followed  and-aoon  csublisbed  his 
daim  to  be  the  first  among  the  modem  poets  of  his  country. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  chronidca  of  the  past, 
had  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Rumanian  language,  and  was  a 
fever  and  admirer  of  Rumsnian  popular  poetry.  Influenced 
by  these  studies  and  by  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  he 
introduced  a  new  spirit  into  Rumanian  poetry.  Mystically 
incUncd  and  himself  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  be  lived  in  the 
glory  of  the  medieval  Rumanian  past;  stifled  by  the  artifidaKty 
of  the  world  around  him,  he  rebelled  against  the  oonventionality 
of  society  and  his  sunoundings.  In  inimitable  language  he 
denounced  the  vileness  of  the  present  and  painted  in  glowing 
pictures  the  heroism  of  the  past;  he  also  surprised  nature 
in  iu  primitive  beauty,  and  he  gave  expression  to  stixring 
emotions  in  lyrics  couched  in  the  language  s[nd  metre  of  popular 
poetry.  Ht  further  proved  himself  an  unsurpassed  master  in 
satire.  Over  all  his  poetry  hangs  a  doud  of  sadness,  the  sense 
of  coming  doom.  S^mplidty  of  language,  masterly  handling 
of  rhyme  and  veise,  de^  thought  and  plastic  expression  made 
Endnesctt  the  creator  of  a  school  of  poetry  which  dominated 
the  thought  of  Rumania  and  the  exprenion  of  Rumanian 
writers  and  poets  at  the  end  of  the  xpth  century  and  the  begin- 
oing  of  the  soth. 

Five  editiotts  of  hSs  collected  poems  appeared  after  i8ga  Some 
of  chem  were  translated  into  German  by  ^*  Carmen  Sylva  and  Mite 
Kremoita,  and  others  have  also  been  translated  into  several  other 
hnguages.  EmineBcu  also  wrote  two  short  novelst  real  poema  ia 
proce  Q§uy,  1890).  (M.  G.) 

Snil  PA8BA  DSduabd  SCHMiZBt)  (1840-1891),  German 
Iravdier,  administrator  and  natuxafist,  was  the  son  of  Ludirig 
Schnitaer,  a  merchant  of  Oppdn  in  SOesta,  and  was  bom  in 
Oppdn  on  the  28th  of  March  1840.  He  was  educated  at  the 
ttniversities  ot  Bieslau,  Berlin  and  KdnigiAtefg,  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.  at  Berlin.  He  dispbiyed  an  early  predilection  for 
aoology  and  ornithology,  and  in  later  life  became  a  skiflod  and 
enthusiastic  collector,  particularly  of  African  plants  and  birds. 
When  he  waa  four<and-twenty  be  determined  to  sock  his  fortunes 
abroad,  and  made  his  way  to  Turkey,  where,  after  practising 
medidne  on  his  own  account  for  a  short  time,  he  was  appointed 
(in  1865)  quarantine  medical  officer  at  Antiveii.  The  duties 
of  the  post  were  not  heavy,  and  allowed  Urn  leisure  for  a  diligent 
study  of  Turkish,  Arabic  and.Persian.  From  1870  to  1874  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  governor  d  nofthem  Albania,  had 
adopted  a  Turkish  name  (though  not  that  by  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  widdy  known),  and  was  practically  naturslised  as 
a  Turk. 

After  a  visit  home  in  1875  he  went  to  Gslio,  and  then  to 
Khartum,  in  the  hope  of  an  opportunity  for  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  This  came  to  him  in  the  following  year, 
when  General  Charies  George  Gordon,  who  had  recently  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Samuel  Baker  as  governor  of  the  equatorial  provinces 
of  Egypt,  invited  Schnitzer,  who  was  now  known  as  "  Emin 
Effendi,"  to  join  him  at  Lado  on  the  upper  Nile.  Although 
nominally  Gordon's  medical  officer,  Emin  was  soon  entnisted 
with  poUtical  missions  of  some  importance  to  Uganda  and 
Unyoro.  In  these  he  acquitted  himsdf  so  well  that  when,  in 
X878,  Gordon's  successor  at  Lado  was  deprived  of  his  office  on 
account  of  malpractices  (Gordon  himself  having  been  made 
governor-general  of  the  Sudan),  Emin  was  chosen  to  fitt  the  post 
of  governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province  (i^,  the  old  equatorial 
provinces  minus  the  Bahr-d-Ghaal)  and  given  tiie  title  of 
^'bey."  He  proved  an  enetigetic  and  enterprising  governor; 
indeed,  his  enterpr^  on  more  than  one  occason  brought  him 
!nto  conflict  with  Gordon,  who  eventually  dedded  to  remote 
Emin  to  Suakin.  Before  the  Change  eould  be  effected,  however, 
Gordon  resigned  his  post  in  the  Sudan,  and  his  successor  revoked 
the  order. 


The  neat  thita  or  four  yean  were  omplbyed  by  EmiD  In 
various  journeys  through  his  province,  and  in  the  initiation  of 
schemes  for  its  devdopment,  uatn  in  188  s,  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  Khartum,  he  became  aware  that  the  Mahdist  ining, 
which  had  orlgioated  in  Kordofan,  waa  spreading  southward. 
The  eifect  of  the  rising  was,  of  course,  more  markedly  fdt  in 
Emin^  provinoe  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan  by  the 
Egyptian  government  in  1884.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  several 
of  his  stationa  In  fade  of  the  Mahdist  advance,  and  idtimatdy 
to  reliro  from  Lado,  whsch  had  been  his  capital,  to  Waddai. 
This  last  step  followed  upon  his  receipt  of  a  letter  fom  Nobar 
Faaha,  informing  him  that  it  waa  impossible  for  the  Egyptian 
government  to  send  him  bdp,  and  that  he  must  stay  in  his 
province  or  retire  towards  the  coast  as  best  he  could.  Emin 
(who  about  this  time  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pasha)  had  some 
thoughts  of  a  retreat  to  Zandbar,  but  dedded  to  remain  where 
he  waa  and  endeavour  to  hoSd  his  owil  To  this  end  he  carried 
on  protracted  negotiations  with  neii^bouring  native  potentates. 
When,  hi  1887,  (Sir)  H.  M.  Stanley's  expedition  was  on  its  way 
to  rdieve  him,  it  is  dear  from  Erain's  diary  that  he  had  no  wi^ 
to  leave  his  province,  even  if  rdieved.  He  had  done  good  work 
there,  and  established  a  podtion  which  he  believed  himself  able 
to  maintain.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  presence  of  Stanley's 
force,  when  it  came,  would  strengthen  his  podtion;  but  the 
condition  of  the  relfeving  party,  when  it  arrived  in  April  1888, 
did  not  seem  to  Emin  to  promise  this.  Stanley's  proposal  to 
Emin,  as  stated  in  the  latter's  diary,  was  that  Emin  should  rither 
remain  ss  govemor-generd  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  the  Bdgians, 
or  establish  himself  on  Victoria  Nyanza  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
English  merchants  who  wished  to  start  an  enterprise  in  Africa 
on  the  modd  of  the  East  India  Company,  After  much  hesitation, 
and  prompted  by  a  growing  disaffection  amongst  the  natives 
(owing,  as  he  maintained,  to  his  loss  of  prestige  after  the  arrival 
of  Stanley's  force),  Emin  dedded  to  accompany  Stanley  to  the 
coast,  where  the  expedition  arrived  in  December  1889.  Unfortun- 
ately,  on  the  evening  of  a  reception  <Snncr  given  in  his  honour, 
Emin  met  with  an  accident  whidi  resulted  in  fracture  of  the 
skulL  Careful  nursing  gradually  restored  him  to  health,  and  on 
his  convalescence  he  resolutely  maintained  bis  decision  to  remain 
in  Afika,  and,  if  posdUe,  to  work  there  in  future  on  behalf  of 
the  German  government.  The  seal  was  definitdy  set  upon  this 
dedsion  by  his  formal  engagement  on  behalf  of  bis  native  country, 
early  in  x89a  Preparations  for  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior 
were  set  on  foot,  and  meanwhile  Emin  was  honoured  in  various 
ways  by  learned  sodetics  in  Germany  and  dsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  new  expedition  was  (to  quote  Emin's  in- 
structions) "  to  secure  on  behalf  of  Germany  the  territories 
situated  south  of  and  along  Victoria  Nyansa  up  to  Albert 
Nyanza,"  and  to  '*  make  known  to  the  population  there  that 
they  were  placed  under  German  supremacy  and  protection,  and 
to  break  or  undermine  Arab  influence  as  far  as  posdble."  The 
force,  whidi  was  wdl  equipped,  started  at  the  end  of  April  1890. 
But  before  it  had  penetrated  far  inland  the  political  reasons  for 
sending  the  expedition  vanished  with  the  signature,  on  the  ist 
of  July  1890,  of  the  Anglo-German  agreement  defining  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  tuitions,  an  agreement  which 
excluded  the  Albert  Njranxa  region  from  the  German  sphere. 
For  a  time  things  went  wdl  enough  with  the  expe(fition;  Emin 
occupied  the  important  town  of  Tabora  on  the  route  from  the 
coast  to  Tanganyika  and  established  the  post  of  Bukoba  on 
Victoria  NyanAi,  but  by  degrees  ill-fortune  clouded  its  prospects. 
Difficulties  on  the  route;  dissensions  between  Emin  and  the 
authorities  In  German  East  Africa,  and  misunderstandings  on 
the  part  of  both;  epidemics  of  disease  in  Emin's  force,  followed 
by  a  growing  spirit  of  mutiny  among  his  native  followers;  an 
illness  of  a  painful  nature  which  attacked  him— all  these  gradually 
undermined  Emin's  courage,  and  his  diaries  at  the  dose  ci 
189X  reflect  a  gloomy  and  almost  hopeless  spirit.  In  May  that 
year  he  had  crossed  Into  the  Congo  State  "by  the  south  shore  of 
Albert  Edward  Nyansa,  and  many  months  were  spent  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Congo  Forest  and  in  the  Undusuma  country 
aottth'West  of  Albctt  Nyanza,  breaking  ground  newto  EoropeadL 
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In  Dteembcf  1891  ke  Kat  off  fab  cmmwiioa,  Dr  StuMaatm, 
wkh  the  bulk  of  the  canvmn,  am  the  way  hick  to  the  eist<out. 
Enrin  lemained  behind  with  the  ikk,  and  with  a  ireiy  ndoecd 
following  left  the  lake  distfict  in  March  1891  for  the  Conio 
river.  On  reaching  Ipotoon  the  Ittti  heeame  within  the ngion 
of  the  Anb  skive  nideit  and  fnmj  honten,  in  wiwse  qonpany 
he  at  times  tnvelled.  These  gentry  were  iMeaMdncunst  Eain 
for  theedeigetic  way  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  thdr  couurades 
while  in  German  territoiy,  and  against  Eumpeans  genenUy 
by  the  campaign  for  their  soppnnion  begun  by  the  CongnSute. 
At  the  instigatlonof  one  of  these  Aiabe  Emin  was  nmfdend  on 
the  ord  or  S4th  of  October  1899  at  Kinenn,  a  place  aboot 
80  m.  E.S.E.  of  Stanley  Falls. 

See  Bmim  P9$ka,  kit  L«Kr  and  Work,  by  Geotg  Schwcliser,  with 
introduction  by  R.  W.  FeUcin  (s  vols..  Londwi,  1898):  Bmiu  F^$H 
im  Cewtnl  AJrica  (Lpodon,  1888),  a  cpUecttoa  oil  Emia's  papcn 
contributed  to  scientific  journak;  and  liiit  Emin  Pascha  ins  Hen 
won  Afrika  (B«r1in,  1894).  by  Dr  Franz  Stuhlmann.  Major  O. 
Caaati  (i838--t903),  an  Italian  oflkcr  who  «pcot  leveral  yeais  with 
Emin,  and  accompanied  him  and  Stankv  to  the  ceest,  narmttd  Iw 
experiences  in  Dmci  oust  in  Equttoria  (English  edition,  Ton  Years 
m  Equatoria  and  tho  Return  viih  Emin  rasaa^  London,  189 1).' 

£«|.T1I,  1HQH48  (166J-1741).  English  nonconfonnist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  He  served  as  chapkin  to  the 
presbyterian  Ifftttlt^.  oounten  of  Donegal,  and  then  to  Sir 
Robert  Rich,  afterwards  (1691)  becoming  oott^igmc  to  Joifph 
Boyne^  pccsbyteiiim  minirer  in  Dublin.  From  tliis  oflke  he 
was  virtually  dhmhsed  on  his  own  confession  of  unit^ianism, 
and  for  pubKshiog  An  HumbU  Imquwy  ieita  Ike  Scripture  Acemsu 
pj  Jesut  Christ  (1902)  was  sentenced  to  a  year%  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  £1000.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Boyse  he 
was  releasedinS70son  payment  of  £90.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Ei^Ush  preacher  definitely  to  describe  himself  as 
"uidtarian,"  and  writes  in  his  diaiy,  "I  thank  Cod  that  He  did 
not  oUl  me  to  tUb  lot  of  suffering  till  I  bad  arrived  at  maturity 
of  judgment  and  firmncm  of  resQlution»  and  that  He  did  not 
desert  me  wiien  my  friends  did.  He  never  let  me  be  so  cast 
down  as  to  renounce  the  tenth  or  to  waver  in  my  faith."  Of 
Christ  he  writes,  "  We  may  regard  with  fervent  gratitude  so 
peat  a  benefactor,  but  our  esteem  and  rational  love  must  sKend 
higher  and  not  rest  till  it  centre  in  his  God  and  ouis."  Emlyn 
preached  a  good  deal  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican,  in  his  later  years, 
and  died  in  London  in  1 741: 

BHMANUBV  or  Ikmandsl,  a  Hebrew  symbolical  proper 
name,  mcsning  "  God  (is)  with  us."  When  in  734^^33  B^ 
Abas,  king  of  Jadah,  alarmed  at  the  preparations  nmde  against 
him  by  the  Syro-Ephrairoitish  sUian<y,  .was  inclined  to  seek 
aid  from  Ti^th-pileser  of  Assyria,  the  prophet  Isaiah  en- 
deavoured to  allay  his  fear  by  tdUog  him  that  the  dang^  would 
pass  away,  and  as  a  sign  from  Yabweh  that  this  should  be  so, 
any  youog  woman  who  should  within  the  year  bear  a  son,  might 
call  his  name  Immanuel  in  token  of  the  divine  protection  accorded 
to  Judah.  For  before  the  infant  should  come  to  even  the  im- 
mature intelligence  of  childhood  the  lands  of  the  foe  would  be 
laid  waste  (Isaiah  viL  24-16) .  For  other  interpretations,  esped- 
ally  as  regards  the  mother,  see  Eney.  Bib.  col.  ai6a-3,  and  the 
conunentaries.  In  the  po^^exilic  period  the  historical  meaning 
of  the  passage  was  forgotten,  and  a  new  significance  was  given 
to  it  in  accordance  with  the  gradually  developing  eschatol^cal 
doctrine.  This  new  interpretation  finds  expression  in  Matt. 
i.  33,  where  the  name  is  applied  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Ai 
the  dose  of  Isaiah  viiL  8  for  "  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel,"  we 
should  probably  read  "  of  the  land,  for  Ck>d  is  with  us."  The 
three  passages  quoted  are  the  only  instances  where  this  word 
occurs  in  Scripture;  it  is  frequent  in  hymns  and  devotional 
literature  as  a  title  of  Jesus  Christ. 

BMMANtJEL  PHIUBEfiT  (153^x580),  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of 
Charles  III.  and  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  moat  renowned 
princes  of  the  later  Renaissance,  was  bom  en  the  8th  of  July 
1 5^8.  Charles,  after  trying  in  vam  to  remain  neutral  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  had  been  forced 
to  side  with  the  latter,  whereupon  his  duchy  w^  overrun  with 
foreign  soldiery  and  became  the  battlefield  of  the  rival  armies. 


Prince  Eannannel  took  soviBe  wilfc.tlli  omperar  in  r54$  and 
distingubhed  himself  in  Germany,  France  andlhe  Low  Countries* 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1533  he  succeeded  to  the  title, 
little  BOR  than  an  empty  one,  and  continued  in  th$  emperor's 
service.  Having  been  refused  the  now  wand  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Piedmont,  he  tried  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace  with  Fiance;  but  in  1556  Fiance  and  Spain  conriiuifd 
a  five  ]rett»'  tmce,  by  which  each  was  to  retain  what  it  then 
occupied.  This  would. have  been  the  end  of  Savoy,  but  within 
a  year  the  two  powers  were  again  at  war.  The  chief  events  of 
the  campaign  were  the  sucoeasful  resistance  of  Cuneo,  held  for 
tJm  duka  by  Count  Lysena,  and  the  victoiy  of  St  (^uentia 
(i5S7)f  *"N»  t>y  Emmanuel  Philibert  himself  against  the  French, 
At  last  in  2558  the  poweinn0Eeed  to  an  armistice,  and  in  iss9 
the  peace  of  Catean^Cambc^sis  was  made,  by  which  Emmanuel 
regained  bis  duchy,  but  on  onerous  teens,  for  Francs  was  to 
occupy  several  Piedmontese  fortresses,  including  Turin  and 
Pinerolo,  for  not  more  than  three  years,  and  a  mairiage  wat 
arranged  between  the  duke  and  Margaret,  duchess  of  Bcny, 
sister  of  the  French  king;  while  Spain  was  to  garrison.  Asti 
and  VerceUi  (afterwards  eirhangrd  for  Santhii)  until  France 
evacuated  the  above-mentioned  fortresses.  Theduke's  mairiage 
took  place  in  Paris  a  few  months  later;  and  after  the  French 
evacuation  he  re-entered  his  dominions  anudst  the  rejoicings 
of  the  people.  The  condition  of  Piedmont  at  that  tiine  was 
deplorable;  for  wnis,  the  exactions  and  devastations  of  the 
forrign.  soMieiy,  and  rehgious  antagonism  between  Catholics 
and  PiotestaoU  had  wrought  terrible  havoc  "  Uncultivated," 
wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador,  quoted  by  E.  Ricotti,  "  no 
citizens  in  the  cities,  neither  man  nor  beast  in  the  fields,  all  the 
land  forest<Iad  and  wild;  one  sees  no  houses,  for  most  oi  them 
are  bunt,  and  of  needy  all  the  castles  only  the  walls  are  visible; 
of  the  inhabitants,  once  so  numeiuus,*aoBie  have  died  of  the 
plague  or  of  hun|Der,  some  by  the  sword,  and  some  have  fled 
elsewhere  prefemng  to  beg  their  bread  abroad  rather  than 
support  misery  at  home  which  is  worse  than  death."  There  wsa 
no  army,  the  administration  was  chaotic,  and  the  finances  were 
in  a  hopeless  state.  The  duke  set  to  work  to  put  his  house  in 
order,  and  inaugurated  a  series  of  useful  reforms,  ably  assisted 
by  his  minister,  Niccold  Balbo.  But  progress  was  slow,  and  was 
accompanied  by  measures  which  abolished  the  states  geoecal^ 
the  iMt  survival  of  feudal  liberties.  Savoy,  foQowiiag  the 
tendency  of  the  other  states  of  Europe  at  that  time,  becamo 
thenceforth  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  without  that  transforma- 
tion the  achievement  of  complete  indepcndmce  from  foreign 
powen  would  have  been  impossible. 

One  of  the  first  questions  with  which  be  had  to  deal  was  the 
religious  di£culty.  llie  inhabitants  of  the  Pellice  and  Chisone 
valleys  had  long  professed  a  primitive  form  of  Cluristianity 
which  the  orthodox  regarded  as  heretical,  and  had  been  subject 
to  numerous  persecutions  in  consequence  (^ee  Waldenszs). 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  they  had  gone  over  to  Protestant- 
nm,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  x6th  century  the  new  rdi^^on 
made  great  progress  in  Piedmont.  The  duke  as  a  devout  Catholic 
desired  to  purge  the  state  of  heresy,  and  initiated  repressive 
measures  against  the  Waldenses,  but  after  some  severe  and  not 
very  successful  fighting  he  ended  by  allowing  them  a  measure  of 
religiousliberty  in  those  valleys  ( 1 56  x) .  At  the  pope's  instigation 
he  recommenced  persecution  some  years  later,  but  his  duchess 
and  some  German  princes  pleaded  successfully  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  getting  rid  of  the 
French  garrisons;  the  negotiations  proved  long  and  troublesome, 
but  in  December  1562  the  French  departed  on  payment  of 
100,000  scudi,  retalm'ng  only  Pinerolo  and  SavigUano,  and  Turin 
became  the  capital  once  more.  There  remained  the  Bernese, 
who  had  occupied  some  of  the  duke*s  territories  in  Savoy  and 
Vaud.  and  in  Geneva,  over  which  he  claimed  certain  rights. 
With  Bern  he  made  a  compromise,  regaining  Gex,  the  Chablai^ 
and  the  Genevofs,  on  condition  that  Protestantism  should  be 
tolerated  there,  bnt  he  renounced  Vaud  and  some  other  districfis 
(156^.  Disagreements  with  the  Valais  were  settled  in  a  similar 
way  in  1569;  but  the  Genevans  refused  to  recognize  Savoyard 
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tuKxtinty.  Emmanuel  refonned  tbe  cnnency,  reoigaiiized 
jostice,  prepared  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
raised  the  ataading  army  to  95^000  men,  and  fortified  the 
frontiers,  ostensibly  against  Hiigoenot  raids,  but  in  reality 
from  fear  of  France.  On  tbe  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  in 
1574  the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  passed  through  Piedmont  on  his 
way  from  Poland;  Emmanuel  gave  him  a  magnificent  reception, 
and  obtained  fnnn  him  a  promise  that  Pincrolo  «Dd  SavigUano 
should  be  evacuated,  which  was  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Philip  of  Spain  was  likewise  induced  to  evacuate  Asti  and 
Santhii  in  is75-  Thus,  after  being  more  or  less  under  foreign 
occupation  for  59  years,  the  duchy  was  at  last  free.  The  duke 
rounded  otf  his  dominions  by  the  purchase  of  Tenda  and  Oneglia, 
which  increased  his  seaboard,  and  the  bst  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  fruitless  negotiatibns  to  obtain  Monferrato,  held  by 
the  Gonxagas  under  Spanish  protection,  and  Saluaso^  which 
was  a  French  fief.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  August  1580,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  As  a  statesman 
Emmanuel  PhiUbcrt  was  aUe,  business-like  and  enetgetic; 
but  he  has  been  criticized  for  his  duplicity,  although  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  than  most  other  European  princes, 
whose  ends  were  far  more  questionable.  He  was  autocratic, 
but  Just  and  very  patriotic.  During  his  reign  the  duchy,  which 
had  been  more  than  half  French,  becime  predominantly  Italian. 
By  diplomacy,  which,  although  he  was  a  capable  and  bnve 
soldier,  he  preferred  to  war,  he  succeeded  in  freeing  his  country, 
and  converting  it  from  a  ruined  and  divided  land  into  a  respect- 
able  independent  power  of  the  second  rank,  and,  after  Venice, 
the  best-governed  state  in  Italy. 

The  most  accurate  biography  of  Emmanuel  Philtbert  b  contained 
hi  E.  Ricotti's  Storia  delta  monarchia  Piemonlese,  vol.  ii.  (Florence, 
1861).  which  is^wetl  done  and  based  on  documeilts;  d.  Claretta'a 
La  SuMSsinte  di  Em^miele  FUiberIa  (Turin,  1884). 

BiniAUS,  the  name  of  two  places  in  Palestine. 

I.  A  village  mentioned  by  Luke  (kxiv.  13),  without  any  in- 
dication of  direction,  as  being  60  stadia  (almost  7  m.),  or  according 
to  some  MSS.*  160  stadia,  from  Jerusalem.  Its  identification 
b  a  matter  of  mere  guesswork:  it  has  been  sought  at  (a)  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  (see  2  below),  distant  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem; 
{V)  Kuryet  el-*Enab,  distant  66  stadia,  on  the  carriage  road  to 
Ja^a;  (c)  Kulonleh,  distant  36  stadia,  on  the  same  road;  {d) 
el-Kubcibeh,  distant  63  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Lydda; 
(e)  *Urtai,,  distant  60  stadia;  and  (/)  Khurbet  d-Rhamasa, 
distant  86  stadia,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Eleuthcropolls.  Of 
these,  el-Kubcibeh  or  'Urtas  seems  tbe  most  probable,  though 
many  favour  Kulonich  because  of  its  nearness  to  Bet  Mizza,  in 
whidi  name  there  is  similarity  with  Emmaus,  and  because  of 
a  reading  (30  stadia)  in  Joscphus. 

a.  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  now  *Amwils,  a  town  on  the  maritime 
plain,  and  a  place  of  imporunce  during  the  Maccabaean  and 
Jewi^  wars.  Near  it  Judas  Maccabacus  defeated  Gorgias  in 
164  B.C.,  and  Vespasian  established  a  fortified  camp  in  a.o.  69. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  named  Nicopolis,  and  became 
lin  episcopal  see.    It  was  also  noted  for  a  healing  spring. 

EMHENDINOBH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  close  to  the  Black  Forest,  on  the  Elz  and  the  main 
line  of  railway  Mannheim-Constance.  Pop.  6300.  It  has  a 
Protestant  church  with  a  fine  spife,  a  Roman  OthoUc  church, 
a  handsome  town-hall,  an  old  castle  (now  a  hospital),  once  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Hochbcrg,  spinning  mills,  tanneries  and 
manufactures  of  photographic  instruments,  p^per,  machinery 
and  dgars.  There  Is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  cattle. 
Here  the  author  Johann  Ceorg  Schlosser  (1739-1799),  the 
husband  of  Goethe's  sister  CoroeUa  (who  died  in  1777  and  Is 
interred  in  the  old  graveyard),  was  Oberamtmann  (bailifi)  for  a 
few  yean. 

*  Including  Codex  k.  But  this  distance  Is  too  ntat  for  the 
conditions  of  Luke's  nanative  and  the  reading  (160)  Is  evidently 
an  attempt  to  harmontke  with  the  traditional  identificatk>o  of 
£mmaus*NIeopoKs  held  bv  Euaebius  and  Jerome.  For  a  curious 
leading  in  three  old  Latin  MSS.  whidi  makes  Emmaus  the  name  of 
the  second  traveller  on  tbe  journey,  see  Expos.  Timss,  xiS.  4^9.  477i 
Jolt 


EmaendingrB  wasformeiiytbe  seat  of  the  coontaof  Hochbeif , 

a  cadet  branch  of  the  margraves  of  Baden.  In  1418  it  received 
market  rights  from  the  emperor,  and  in  1590  was  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  town,  and  walled,  by  Maigrave  Jacob  UI. 

EMMERICH  (the  andent  SmMM)^  a  (own  of  Germany, 
in  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinceron  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  railway  from  Cologne  to  Amsterdam,  5  m.  N.£.  of  Clevcs^ 
Pop.  (1905)  13.576.  It  has  a  oDAsIderable  •sbippiiHl  trade,  and 
manufactories  «if  tobacoo  and  dgais,  choookle*  margsrine, 
oil,*  chenncals^  brushes,  vinegar*  soap,  guano  and  periumeiy. 
There  axe  abo  iron  foundries'  and  machiiie  lactodes.  The  oid 
minsur  church,  bnik  in  tiie  middle  oC  the  nth  ocntuiy,  contaim 
some  fine  choir  stalls. 

Emmeiich,  formerly  called  Embcika  and  Emiik,  originally  « 
Roman  oobny,  b  mentioned  in  reoordsso  early  aa  the  7th  oentnxy. 
St  Willibrord  founded  a  monastery  and  church  here.  In  1233 
the  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Geldcrland 
and  received  the  status  of  a  town  in  1247.  In  1371  it  fell  to  the 
duchy  of  Cleves,  and  passed  with  it  in  1609  to  Brandenburg. 
The  town  joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  I407.  In  1794  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  under  General  Vandamme,  and  in 
1806  It  was  assigned  to  the  gmnd-duchy  of  Beig.  It  pasaed 
into  tbe  possession  of  Prussia  in  1815. 
~  See  A.  Dedcfich,  Anmkn  der  Stadi  Emmtrkk  (Emmerich,  1M7). 

KMMBT,  ROBlRT  (X778-X803),  Irish  rebd,  youngest  son  of 
Robert  Emmet,  physidan  to  the  lord'lieMeiiant  of  Ixtlaad, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1778,  and  entered  TMnity  College  In 
October  1793,  where  be  Imd  a  distinguisfaed  academic  caiccr, 
showing  spedal  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and 
acquiring  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  Without  taking  a  degree 
he  removed  his  name  from  the  college  books  in  April  t798,  as 
a  protest  against  the  hiquisitorial  examination  of  the  political 
views  of  the  students  conducted  by  Lord  Clare  as  dianodlor  of 
the  university.  Thus  cut  off  from  entering  a  learned  profession, 
he  turned  towards  political  intrigue,  being  already  to  mmt 
extent  in  the  secrets  of  the  United  listen,  of  whomhb  eider 
brother  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (see  below)  wss  one  of  the  most 
prominent.  In  April  1799  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Us  arrest, 
but  was  not  executed;  and  in  xBoo  and  the  followiiig  year  ht 
travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wbere  he  entered  into 
relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  exiled  sinoe 
the  rebellion  of  1798,  who  were  pfanmnkg  a  fresh  outbreak 
in  Ireland  in  expectation  of  support  from  Trance^  Emmet  went 
to  Paris  in  October  1803,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Bona- 
parte which  convinced  him  that  the  peace  of  Amiens  would  be 
of  short  duration  and  that  a  Frendi  invasion  of  England  might 
be  looked  for  in  August  1803.  The  councils  of  the  consfttrators 
were  weakened  by  divided  opinions  as  to  the  ultimate  aim  of 
their  policy;  and  no  cleariy  thought-out  scheme  of  operations 
appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  when  Emmet  left  Parb  for  Ireland 
in  October  xSon.  Those  in  his  confidence  afterwards  denied  that 
Emmet  was  himself  the  originator  of  the  plan  on  which  he 
acted;  and  several  of  the  ablest  of  the  United  Irishmen  hdd 
aloof,  believing  the  project  to  be  impracticable.  Among  the 
latter  was  Lord  Ckmcurry,  at  one  time  on  the  executive  of  tbe 
United  Irishmen,  with  whom  Emmet  dined  the  nigSit  before 
he  left  Paris,  and  to  whom  he  spoke  of  \As  phins  with  intense 
enthusiasm  and  exdtement.  Emmet's  lack  of  discretion  w)u 
shown  by  his  revealing  his  Intentions  in  detail  to  an  Englr^hmasi 
named  Lawrence,  resident  near  Honfleur,  with  whom  he  sought 
shdter  when  traveUiqg  on  foot  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  Arriving 
In  DubKn  at  the  end  of  October  he  recdved  Information  to  the 
effect  that  seventeen  counties  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  if  a 
successfd  effort-  were  made  in  Dublin.  For  some  time  he  re- 
mained concealed  In  his  father's  house  near  Miltown,  making  his 
preparations.  A  large  number  of  pikes  were  coQected  and  stored 
In  Dublin  during  the  spring  of  1803,  but  fire-arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  plentiful. 

The  probability  of  a  Freodi  Invasion  In  August  was  Increased 
by  the  renewal  of  the  wftr  in  May,  Emmet's  brother  Thomas 
being  then  in  Paris  hi  communication  with  Talleyrand  and 
Aooapaite;    But  a  diaooveQr  by  the  government  of  oonoeafed 
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Anns,  tod  an  explosfon  at  «ne  of  Smmet'ft  depots  in  Rrtikk 
Street  on  the  x6tb  of  July,  neceeaitated  Immediate  action',  and 
the  23rd  of  that  month  was  accordingly  fixad  for  the  i»rojectcd 
rising.  An  elaborate  plan  of  operatioas,  whtch  be  desciibed  in 
detail  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  after  his  ancst,  bad  been  prepared 
by  Emmet,  the  leading  feature  of  which  was  a  simttkaneoos 
attack  On  the  castle,  the  jngcon  House  and  the  artillery  barracks 
at  Island  bridge;  while  bodies  of  insurgents  from  the  neigkbooring 
counties  were  to  march  <M  the  oapital.  But  the  whole  scbenie 
miscarried.  Some  of  Emmet's  bolder  proposals,  sudi  as  a  pl&n 
for  capturing  the  commander-in-chief,  were  vetoed  by  the  timidity 
of  his  associates,  none  of  whom  were  men  of  any  ability.  On 
the  33rd  of  July  all  was  confusion  at  the  dep6ts,  attd  the  leaders 
were  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued;  orders  were  not 
obeyed;  a  trusted  messenger  despatthed  for  arms  absconded 
with  the  money  Committed  to  him  to  pay  for  them;  treacheiy, 
quite  unsuspected  by  Emmet,  honeycranbed  the  conspitaey; 
the  Wkklow  contingent  iaHed  to  appear;  the  KiUaremen  turned 
badL  on  hearing  that  the  rising  had  been  po8tpooed{  a  signal 
expected  by  a  contingent  at  the  Broadstone  was  never  given.  In 
this  hopeless  state  of  affairs  a  false  report  reached  Easmet  at 
one  of  his  dep6ts  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  the  military 
were  approaching.  Wkboot  taking  any  step  to  verify  it,  Emmet 
put  on4t  green  and  white  uniform  and  placed  himself  ct  the  bead 
of  some  eighty  men,  who  marched  towards  the  castle,  being  joined 
in  the  streets  by  a  second  body  of  aboal  eqoal  straigth.  None 
of  these  insurgents  had  any  discipline^  and  many  of  them  were 
drwnk.  Lord  Kilwarden,  proceeding  to  a  hastily  summoned 
meeting  of  the  privy  council,  was  dragged  from  his  carriage  by 
thia  rabble  and  murdered,  together  with  his  nephew  Richard 
Wolfe;  his  daughter  who  accompanied  bite  bring  conveyed 
Co  safety  by  Emmet  himself*  Emmet,  now  seeing  that  the  rising^ 
had  become  a  mere  street  brawl,  made  his  escape;  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  quickly  dispersed  hii  followers^ 

After  biding  for  some  days  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  Emmet 
repaired  to  the  bouse  of  a  Mrs  Palmer  at  Harold's  Cross,  in 
Older  to  be  near  the  residcnoe  of  John  Pfazlpot  Cucran  (^.v.), 
to  whose  daughter  Sarah  he  had  Air  some  time  been  secretly 
attached,  and  with  whom  be  had  carried  on  a  voluminoos  corre- 
spondence, afterwards  seised  by  the  authorities  at  her  father's 
house.  Attempting  without  success  to  persuade  this  lady  to 
fly  with  him  to  America,  Emmet  lingered  in  the  nrighbourhood 
tifl  the  ssth  of  August,  when  he  was  apprehended  by  Jdajor  H.  C. 
Sirr,the  same  oflkerwho  had  capturad  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
in  1798.  At  his  trisl  lie  was  defended  and  betrayed  by  the 
infamous  Leonard  MacNally  {q.Vi),  and  was  convicted  of  treason; 
tad  dfter  delivering  an  eloquent  speech  from  the  dock,  was 
hanged  on  the  20th  of  September  1803. 

By  the  universal  testimony  of  his  friends,  Robert  Emmet  was 
a  youth  of  modest  character  pure  motives  and  winning  person^ 
ality.  But  be  was  entirety  lacking  in  practical  statesmanship. 
Brought  up  in  a  revolutionary  atmosphere,  his  enthnsiasm 
was  uncontrolled  by  judgment.  Thomas  Moore,  who  warmly 
eulogises  Emmet,  with  whom  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
records  that  one  day  when  he  was  playing  on  the  piano  the 
melody  "  Let  Erin  remember,"  Emmet  started  up  exclaiming 
passionately,  '*0h,  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  20,000  men 
marching  to  that  airl "  He  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
of  men;  be  trusted  evtry  one  with  child-like- simplicity;  except 
penonal  courage  he  had  n<me  oS  the  qualities  essential  to  leader^ 
ship  in  such  an  enterprise  as  armed  rebellion.  The  romance 
of  his  love  affair  with  Sarah  Curran~«who  afterwards  married 
Robert  Henry  Sturgeon,  an  ofiicer  distinguished  in  the  Pchitasolar 
War^hascast  a  ^monr  over  the  memory  of  Robert  Enrniet; 
and  it  inspired  Thomas  Moore's  well-known  songs,  "  She  is  far 
from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps,*'  and  "  Ok,  breathe 
not  his  name";  it  is  also  the  subject  of  Washington  Irving's 
'"Hie  Broken  Heart."  Emmet  was  short  and  slight  in  figure; 
his  face  was  marked  by  smallpox,  and  he  was  described  in  1803 
for  tbe  purpose  of  identification  as  being  "  of  an  ngly,  sour 
countenance  and  dirty  brown  complexion."  A  few  poems  by 
Emmet  of  little  merit  are  appended  to  Bladden%  biography. 


See  IL  R.  M$dfen,Tke  Vnilei  Jrigkmiw,  $lmr  Lmt  cmi  Tim** 
(and  ed.  4  vOls..  Oablm.  i8;(8-i86o)i  Charles  PhiUma.  JUaJUctums 
Of  Curran  and  Some  of  his  Conlemporarus  (and  ed..  London,  iSaa); 
Henry  Gtattan,  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life  and  Times  0/  Ike  Right  Hon. 
H.  GraUan  (5  vob..  London,  r839-i846);  W.  H.  Maxwell.  Hislon 
if  Ike  Irish  ROeUion  in  if 98;  tritk  Memoirs^  the  Uniwand  Emwiet's 
Inswnrection 
Curran 

ef  Lord  «       -   -       -      ^  -  --.  -^ . 

Memoirs,  Joumais  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moo/e,  e^ted  by 
Losd  Joha  Raaell  (8  vols..  London.  i853-i856>.  (R.  J.  M.) 

BUMBT,  TH0KA8  ADD»  (x764*<i837),  Irish  lawyer  and 
politician,  second  von  of  Robert  Emmet,  physician  to  the  kml- 
lieutenant  of  Irelandrand  tlder  brother  of  Robert  Emmet  (9.*.), 
the  rebel,  was  born  at  Cork  on  the  a4th  of  April  1764,  and  was 
cdQ€atedatTrinityCoIlege,Dublin,andat  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  studied  medicine  and  was  a  pupil  of  Du^Jd  Stewart 
in  phiksophy.  After  visatiag  tbe  chief  medical  schools  on  the 
continent,  ho  returned  to  Ireland  in  r788;  but  the  luddeft 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  TVsmple  Emmet  (r76i-* 
1788),  a  barrister  of  some  distinction,  hiduced  him  to  foUow  the 
advice  of  Sir  Jamca  Mackintosh  to  forsake  medicine  for  the 
law  as  a  profession;  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  In  1790^ 
and  quickly  Obtained  a  practice,  principally  as  counsel  for 
prisoners  charged  with  political  offences,  and  became  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  leading  UnHed  Irishmen.  When  the  Dublip 
corporation  issued  a  declaration  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in 
r79a,  the  counter^nanifesto  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  drawn 
up  by  Emmet;  and  in  1795  he  took  the  oath  of  the  society  in 
open  court,  becoming  secretary  in  the  same  year  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  in  1797.  Although  Grattan  had  a  profound 
contempt  for  Emmet's  political  understanding,  describing  him 
as  a  quack  hi  poUtks  who  set  op  his  own  crude  notions  as  settled 
rules,  Emmet  was  among  the  more  prudent  of  the  United 
Irishmen  on  tbe  eve  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  only  when  convinced 
that  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emancipation  were  not 
to  be  obtained  by  constitutional  methods,  that  he  reluctantly 
engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy;  and  in  opposition  to  bolder 
spirits  like  Lord  Edward  Pitxgmld,  he  discountenanced  the 
taking  up  of  arms  until  hdp  should  be  obtahied  from  France. 
Though  not  among  those  taken  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond  on 
the  lath  of  March  1798  (see  Fitzckxald,  Loso  Edward),  he  was 
arrested  about  the  same  time,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  who 
after  the  rebellion  were  hnpruoned  at  Fort  George  till  x8oa. 
Being  then  released,  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  was  visited  by 
his  brother  Robert  in  October  of  that  year;  and  he  was  in  the 
secrets  of  those  who  wers  preparing  for  a  fresh  rising  in  Ireland 
in  conjunction  with  French  aid.  After  the  failure  of  Robert 
Emmet's  rising  in  July  1803,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  in  communication  with  Bonaparte,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Joining  the  New  York  bar  be 
obtained  a  lucrative  practice  and  ini8i  8^13  was  attomey^enera) 
of  New  York;  his  abilities  and  success  being  such  that  Judge 
Story  declared  him  to  be  "  by  universal  consent  In  the  first  rank 
of  American  advocates."  He  died  while  conducting  a  case  in 
court  on  the  14th  of  November  i8a7.  Thomas  Emmet  married, 
in  1 791,  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Patten,  of  donmel. 

See  andioritiea  under  Bkmet.  Roatar:  abo  Alfred  Webb,  Com^ 
pevdium  of  Irish  Biography  (Dublin.  1876):  C.  S.  Haynes,  Memoirs 
of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  (London,  1839);  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 
Memoirs,  edited  by  W.  T.  W.  Tone  (a  vols.,  London,  iSa?) ;  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Ireland  in  the  Bighkenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  {Cabinet 
edition,  5  vols..  London,  189a).  <R.  J.  M.) 

BHHETT,  DANIEL  DECATUR  (c8iS'i904),  American  song- 
writer, was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  (Mo.  He  started  the  "  negro 
minstrel "  performances,  which  htotss  184a  onwards  became  so 
popular  in  America  and  England,  and  he  composed  a  number  of 
songs  which  had  a  great  temporary  vogue.  He  is  remembered 
particulariy  as  the  writer  of  the  famous  Southern  war*«ong 
**  Dixie,"  which  he  composed  in  1859. 

EHHITSBURG,  a  town  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland, 
U.S.A.,  61  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore,  and  i4  iu«  S.  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1900)  8419;  (r9io) 
ro54.  It  is  served  by  the  Emmitsburg  railway  (7  m.  long)  to 
Rocky  Ridge  on  the  Western  Macylapd  ndlway.    Tbe  town  is 
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in  ft  picturesque  regioD  on  the  eastern  slope  ef  the  Blue  Ridige 
Mountaios.  Two  miles  S.W.  is  Mount  St.  Bffary's  CoIlegeCRoman 
Catholic),  founded  in  1808  by  the  Rev.  John  duBois  (1764-1843) 
--its  president  until  i8a6,  when  lie  became  bishop  of  New  York^- 
and  chartered  by  the  state  in  1830.  The  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 
of  the  college  has  been  a  great  trahiing  school,  and  has  been 
called  the  "  Nursery  of  Bi^opa  ";  among  its  graduate  have 
been  Bishop  Hughes,  Cardinal  McCkftkey  and  Archbishop 
Corrigan.  En  1908  the  ooUege  had  35  uutructors  and  350  students, 
of  whom  57  were  in  the  Ecclesiastical  SemiAary,  and  61  in  the 
Minim  Department.  Half  a  mil^  S.  of  the  town  »  St  Joseph's 
College  and  Academy  (incorporated  in  x8i6)»  for  young  women, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Sistem  of  Charity — this  order  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  Sutes  at  Emmitsburg  by  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Ann  Seton  in  1809.  The  first  settlement  at  Emmitsburg  was 
made  about  1773.  It  was  at  first  called  "  Silver  Fancy,"  and 
then  for  a  time  was  known  as  "  Poplar  Fields  ";  but  in  1786  the 
present  name  was  adopted  In  honour  of  William  Emmitt,  one  of 
the  original  settlers.    The  town  was  incorpomted  in  1824. 

EHIIIUS.  UBBO  iiSiT-iizs)*  I>utdi  historian  and  geographer, 
was  bora  at  Gretha  in  East  Friesland  on  the  5th  of  December 
1 54  7 .  After  studying  at  Rostock,  he  spent  two  years  in  Geneva, 
where  bte  became  intimate  with  Theodore  Beza;  and  returning 

SI  the  Netherlands  was  appointed  the  principal  of  a  college  at 
orden,  a  position  which  he  lost  in  1587  because,  as  a  Calvinist, 
he  would  not  subxrlbe  to  the  confession  of  Au0ri>urg.  Subse- 
quently he  was  head  of  a  college  at  I^eer,  and  in  159^  became 
rector  of  the  college  at  Groningen,  and  when  in  16x4  this  ooUege 
became  a  university  he  was  choaen  principal  and  professor  of 
history  and  Greek,  and  by  his  wise  guidance  and  his  learning 
speedily  raised  the  new  university  to  a  position  of  eminence. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Louis,  count  of  Nassau;  corre- 
sponded with  many  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time;  and  died 
at  Groningen  on  the  9th  of  December  1625.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  duad  works  of 
Eromius  are:  Rerum  Frisicarum  kUtoriae  decadet,  in  six  parts, 
a  complete  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leiden  in  16 16; 
Opus  chrOH^gicum  (Groningen.  16 19);  Veius  Gfoeeia  iUtutrcta 
(Leiden,  x6a6);  and  Historia  temporis  ucstri,  which  was  first 
published  at  Groningen  in  1732.  An  account  of  his  life,  written 
by  Nicholas  Mulerius,  was  published,  with  the  lives  of  other 
professors  of  Groningen,  at  Groningen  in  1638. 

See  N.  G.  van  Kampen,  Gesekiedems  dn  Ulienn  €u  iMknuhapptu 
in  de  Nederlanden  (The  Hague^  183  i-i8a6). 

EMMONS,  BBBNEZBR  (1800-1863),  American  geok>gist,  was 
born  at  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1800. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Albany,  and  after  taking  his  degree 
practised  for  some  years  in  Berkshire  county.  His  interest  in 
geology  was  kindled  in  early  life,  and  in  1824  he  had  assisted 
Prof  .Chester  Dewey  ( 1 784-1867)  in  preparing  a  geological  map  of 
Berkshire  county,  in  which  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
the  rocks  of  the  Taconic  area.  While  thus  giving  much  of  his 
time  to  natural  science,  undertjUung  professional  work  in  natural 
history  and  geok>gy  in  WiUiaraa  Cdlege,  he  also  accepted  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  and  afterwards  of  obstetrics  in  the 
Albany  Medical  College.  The  chief  work  of  his  life  was,  however, 
in  geok>gy,  and  he  has  l>een  designated  by  Jules  Marcou  as 
"  the  founder  of  American  palaeozoic  stratigraphy,  and  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  primordial  fauna  in  any  country."  In  1836 
he  became  attached  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Sute  of 
New  York,  and  after  lengthened  study  he  -grouped  the  local 
strata  (1843)  into  the  Taconic  and  overlying  New  York  systems. 
The  hitter  system  was  subdivided  into  several  groups  that 
were  by  no  means  well  defined.  Emmons  had  previously 
described  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (1838),  arid  this  was  placed 
at  the  base  of  the  New  York  system.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
Upper  Cambrian.  In  1844  Emmons  for  the  fiist  time  obtained 
fossils  in  his  "Hioonic  system:  a  notable  discovery  because  the 
species  obtained  were  found  to  differ  from  aU  then-known 
Palaeozoic  fossils,  and  they  were  r^arded  as  representing  the 
primordial  group.  Marcou  was  thus  led  to  advocau  that  the 
term  Taoonicbegencmlly  adopted  in  pboe of  Cambrian.    Nevet^ 


theless  the  Taconic  fauna  of  Emmons  haa  inoved  to  indnde  only 
the  lover  put  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian.  Considerable  discussSoa 
has  taken  pkce  on  the  question  of  the  Taconic  system,  and 
whether  the  term  should  be  adopted;  and  the  genoal  opinion 
has  been  advtrse.  Emmons  made  oontx&utions  on  agriaiUttic 
and  geohigy  to  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of  New 
York.  He  also  issued  a  work  entitled  Americ^H  CtaUgy; 
eoitktmimi  a  sidkmmi  ^  Ike  pritiapks'tf  Ik*  ScUik*,  wilk  fmU 
aUnUraiums  #/  tiu  tkairaclmttU  American  FtsiU  (xSss-iSs?)* 
From  1831  to  x86o  be  was  state  geologist  of  North  Carolina.  He 
died  at  Brunswick,  North  OsroUna,  on  the  ist  of  Oaober  1863. 
Ste  the  Bietnpkieal' Neliee  ef  Bhrnteaer  JSmmmm,  by  J.  Maieoaj 
Amer.  GeolenM,  vol.  vii.  (Jan.,  1891),  p.  I  (with  portrait  and  list  of 
publications). 

nUOin.  NATHANABL  (174S-1840),  American  theokfian, 
waa  bom  at  East  Haddam,  Connecticut, -on  the  soth  of  April 
X745.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1767,  studied  theology  uiider 
the  Rev.  John  Smalley  (1734-1890)  aft  Bedin,  Connecticut,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1769.  After  preaching  four  yean  in 
New  Yoik  and  New  Hampshire,  he  beoaae,  in  April  X773i 
pastor  of  the  Second  church  at  Franklin  (until  1778  a  part  of 
Wrentham,  Maasachuaetu),  of  which  he  remained  in  charie 
until  May  1827,  when  failing  health  compelled  his  relinquish roenl 
of  active  ministerial  caasa.  Ho  livted,  howovtc,  for  many  ynt 
thereafter,  dying  of  old  age  at  FrankUn  on  the  »3rd  of  September 
xS4a  It  WM  as  a  theoloigiaa  that  Dr  Emmons  was  best  known, 
and  for  half  a  ceatuiy  probably  no  clergyman  in  New  England 
exerted  so  wide  an  influence.  He  developed  an  oiiginal  system 
of  divinity,  somewhat  on  the  structural  plan  of  that  of  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and,  in  £ounons%  own  belief,  contained  in  and  evolved 
from  Hopkinsianism.  While  by  no  means  abandoning  the 
tenets  of  the  oM  Calvinistic  faith,  he  caaae  to  be  looked  npoo 
as  the  chief  representative  of  what  waa  then  known  aa  the 
"  new  school "  of  theologians.  His  system  declared  that  holiness 
and  sin  are  free  voluntary  exercises;  that  men  act  fredy  oader 
the  divine  agency;  that  the  slightest  transgression  deserves 
etftnuU  punishment;  that  it  is  through  (jod%  mere  grace  that 
the  penitent  believer  is  pardoned  and  juatiiied;  that,  in  spite 
of  total  depravity,  sinners  ought  to  repent;  and  that  regeneration 
is  active,  not  passive,  with  the  believer.  P"*****"***-*  was 
spread  and  perpetuated  by  more  than  a  hundred  cfergjnnen, 
whom  he  personally  trained.  Politically,  he  was  an  ardent 
patriot  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  a  strong  Federalist 
afterwards,  several .  of  his  political  discourses  attracting  wide 
attention.  He  Was  a  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  was  influential  in  the 
establishment  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  More  than 
two  hundred  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  were  published 
during  his  lifetime.  His  Werks  were  published  in  6  vols.  (Boston, 
1843;  new  edition,  x86x). 

See  also  the  litmeir,  by  Dr  E.  A.  Paric  (Andover,  1861). 

EHPEDOCLB  (c.  490-430  n.c),  Greek  philosopher-  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Agrigentum  (Acragas,  Girgenti)  in  Sidly 
of  a  distinguished  family,  then  at  the  height  of  its  gloiy.  His 
grandfather  Empedodes  was  victorious  in  the  Olympian  chariot 
race  in  496;  in  470  his  father  Meto  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Thrasydaeus.  We  know  almost 
nothing  of  his  life.  The  numerous  legends  which  have  grown 
up  round  his  name  yield  very  little  that  can  fairiy  be  resided 
as  authentic.  It  seems  that  he  carried  on  the  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  his  house  by  helping  to  overthrow  an  oUgaidiic  govern* 
ment  which  succeeded  the  tyranny  in  Agrigentum,  and  was 
invited  by  the  citizens  to  become  their  king.  That  he  refused 
the  honour  may  have  been  due  to  a  real  tothusiasm  for  free 
institutions  or  to  the  prudential  recognition  of  the  peril  which 
in  those  turbulent  times  surrounded  the  roysl  dignity.  Ulti- 
mately a  change  in  the  balance  of  parties  compelled  him  to  leave 
the  dty,  and  he  died  in  the  Pdoponnese  of  the  results  of  an 
accident  in  430. 

Of  his  poem  on  nature  {^(wis)  there  are  left  about  400  linct 
in  unequal  fragments  out  of  the  original  5000;  of  the  hyuat 
of  purification  {eaBekfi/iol}  less  than  xoo  verses  remain;  of  the 
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otiier  woriu,  taprel>d>9y  MmUpnei  to  Urn,  notbiiig  b  known. 
Ris  gnu'd  bat  obecute  hexameters,  after  tbc  example  of  Fu* 
menidci,  ddif^ed  Lacretios.  Arirtode,  it  is  said,  caOed  hiai 
the  btber  of  rhetoric.  But  it  vas  as  at  once  statesman,  prophet, 
physicist,  phyatdan  and  reformer  that  he  most  impressed 
the  popular  imaginatioiL  To  his  contemporaiies,  as  to  himself, 
be  seemed  more  than  a  mere  man.  The  SicOians  honoured  Ids 
August  aspect  as  he  moved  amonstt  them  with  poiple  lobes 
and  golden  girdle,  with  long  hair  bound  by  a  Delphic  garland, 
and  braaen  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  with  a  retinue  of  slaves 
behind  him.  Stoaes  were  told  of  the  ingenuity  and  generosity 
by  which  he  had  made  the  maisbes  round  Selinua  salubrious, 
qi  the  grotesque  device  by  which  he  laid  the  winds  that  mined' 
the  harvests  of  Agrigentum,  and  of  the  almost  miraculous 
lestoratjon  to  life  of  a  woman  who  had  long  Iain  in  a  death-like 
trance.  Legends  stranger  still  told  of  his  disappeannce  from 
ainoog  men.  Empedodes,  according  to  one  story,  was  one 
midnight,  aftn  a  feast  held  in  his  honour,  called  away  in  a  Uase 
of  glory  to  the  gods;  according  to  another^  he  had  only  thrown 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  the  hope  that  men,  finding 
no  traces  of  his  end,  would  suppose  him  translated  to  heaven. 
But  his  hopes  were  cheated  by  the  volcano,  which  cast  forth  bis 
braaen  aandab  and  betrayed  his  secret  (Diog.  LaHH.  viii.  67). 
The  people  of  Agrigentum  have  never  ceased  to  honour  his  name, 
and  even  in  modem  times  he  has  been  celebrated  by  followers 
of  Ma^ni  as  the  democrat  of  antiquity  par  exetUenu. 

As  his  histoiy  is  uncertain,  so  his  doctrines  are  hard  to  put 
together.  He  docs  not  belong  to  any  one  definite  school.  While, 
on  one  hand,  he  combines  much  that  had  been  suggested  by 
Parmenides,  Pythagoras  and  the  Ionic  schools,  he  has  germs 
of  truth  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  afterwards  developed;  he  Is 
at  once  a  firm  belieyer.in  Orphic  mysteries,  and  a  scientific 
thinker,  precursor  of  the  physical  scientists.  There  axe,  according 
to  Empedodes,  four  ultimate  elements,  four  primal  divinities, 
of  which  are  made  all  structures  in  the  world — fire,  air,  water, 
earth.  These  four  elements  are  eternally  brought  into  union, 
and  eternally  parted  from  each  other,  by  two  divine  beings  or 
powers,  love  and  hatred— an  attractive  and  a  repulsive  force 
which  the  ordinary  eye  can  see  working  amongst  men,  but  which 
really  pervade  the  whole  workL  According  to  the  diiGferent 
proportions  in  which  these  four  indestructible  and  unchangeable 
matters  are  combined  with  each  other  is  the  difference  of  the 
organic  structure  produced;  e.f.  flesh  and  blcod  are  made 
of  equal  (in  weight  but  not  in  volume)  parts  of  all  four  elements^ 
whereas  bones  are  one-half  fire,  one-fourth  eartb,  and  one-fourth 
water.  It  is  in  the  aggregation  and  segregation  of  elements 
thus  arising  that  Empedocles,  like  the  atomists,  finds  the  real 
process  which  corresponds  to  what  is  popularly  termed  growth, 
increase  or  decrease.  Nothing  new  comes  or  can  come  into 
being;  the  only  change  that  can  occur  is  a  change  in  the  juxta- 
position of  dement  with  dement. 

Empedodes  apparently  regarded  love  (^>^njs)  and  discord 
(ycZmt)  as  alternately  holding  the  empire  over  things,— neither, 
however,  being  ever  quite  absent.  As  the  best  and  original 
state,  be  seems  to  have  concdved  a  period  when  love  was  pre- 
dominant, and  an  the  dements  formed  one  great  sphere  or 
gkbe.  Since  that  period  discord  had  gained  more  sway;  and 
the  actual  world  was  full  of  contrasts  and  oppositions,  due  to 
the  combined  action  of  both  prindples.  His  theory  attempted 
to  explain  the  separation  of  dements,  the  formation  of  earth 
and  sea,  of  sun  and  moon,  of  atmosphere.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing and  most  matured  part  of  his  views  dealt  with  the  firrt 
origin  of  plants  and  am'mals,  and  with  the  physiology  of  man. 
As  the  dements  (his  ddties)  entered  into  combinations,  there 
appeared  quaint  resnlts— heads  without  necks,  arms  without 
shoulders.  Then  as  these  fragmentary  structures  ntet,  there 
were  seen  homed  heads  on  human  bodies,  bodies  of  oxen  with 
men^s  heads,  and  figures  of  double  sex.  But  most  of  these 
products  of  natural  forces  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  arose; 
oaly  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  several  parts  were  found 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  casual  member  fitted  into  casual 
member,  did  the  complex  structures  thus  formed  last.    Thus 


from  spontaneous  aggrtgations  of  casual  aggregates,  which 
suited  each  other  as  if  this  had  been  intended,  did  the  organic 
universe  odginally  spring.  Soon  various  influences  reduced 
the  creatures  of  double  sex  to  a  male  and  a  female,  and  the 
world  was  replenished  with  organic  life^  ft  is  impossible  not  to 
see  In  this  theory  a  crado  antidpation  of  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest  "theory  of  modem  evolutionisu. 

As  man,  animal  and  plant  are  composed  of  the  same  dements 
in  different  proportions,  there  is  an  identity  of  nature  in  them 
ail.  They  all  have  sense  and  understanding;  in  man,  however, 
and  espcdally  in  the  blood  at  his  heart,  mind  has  its  peculiar 
scat.  But  mind  is  always  dependent  upon  the  body,  and  varies 
with  its  changing  constitution.  Hence  the  precepts  of  morality 
are  with  Empedodes  laigdy  dietetic 

Knowledge  is  explained  by  the  pcindple  that  the  several 
elements  in  the  things  outside  us  are  percdved  by  the  correspond- 
ing dements  in  ouxsdves.  We  know  only  in  so  far  as  we  have 
within  us  a  nature  cognate  to  the  object  of  knowledge.  Like 
is  known  by  like.  The  whole  body  is  full  of  pores,  and  hence 
respiration  takes  place  over  the  whole  frame.  But  in  the  organs 
of  sense  these  pores  are  specially  adapted  to  recdve  the  effluxes 
which  are  continually  rising  from  bodies  around  us;  and  in  this 
way  ^rception  is  somewhat  obscurdy  explained.  The  theory, 
however  unsatisfactory  as  an  explanation,  has  one  great  merit, 
that  it  recognises  between  the  eye,  for^ instance,  and  the  object 
seen  an  intermediate  something.  Certain  partides  go  forth 
from  the  eye  to  meet  similar  partides  given  forth  from  the  object, 
and  the  resultant  contact  constitutes  vision.  This  idea  contains 
within  it  the  germ  of  the  modem  idea  of  the  subjectivity  of 
sense-given  data;  perception  is  not  xncrdy  a  passive  reflection 
of  external  objects. 

It  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  these  quasi-sdentific  theories 
with  the  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls  which  Empedocles 
seems  to  expound.  Probably  the  doctrine  that  the  divinity 
(Sal/ifav)  passes  from  element  to  dement,  nowhere  finding  a 
home,  is  a  mystical  way  of  teaching  the  continued  identity  of 
the  prindples  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  every  phase  of  develop- 
ment from  inorganic  nature  to  man.  At  the  top  of  the  scde 
arc  the  prophet  and  the  physidan,  those  who  have  best  learned 
the  secret  of  Ufe;  they  are  next  to  the  divine.  One  kw,  an 
identity  of  dements,  pervades  all  nature;  existence  is  one  from 
end  to  end;  the  plant  and  the  animal  are  links  in  a  chain  where 
man  is  a  link  too;  and  even  the  distinction  between  male  and 
female  is  transcended.  The  beasts  are  kindred  with  man;  he 
who  eats  thdr  flesh  is  not  much  bettv  than  a  cannibal. 

Looking  at  the  oppodtion  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
opinions,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Empedodes  notes  the  limita- 
tion and  narrowness  of  human  perceptions.  We  see,  he  says, 
but  a  part,  and  fancy  that  we  have  grasped  the  whole.  But  the 
senses  cannot  lead  to  tmth;  thought  and  reflection  must  look 
at  the  thing  on  every  side.  It  is  the  business  of  a  philosopher, 
while  he  lays  bare  the  fundamental  difference  of  elements,  to 
display  the  identity  that  subsists  between  what  seem  imconnected 
parts  of  the  universe. 

See  Diog.  Labt.  viH.  Si-T?;  Sext.  Empiric.  Ad9.  fMA,  vH.  113; 
Sim^idus,  Phjs.  f.  34, 1.  76»  -For  text  Simon  Karrten,  **  Empe- 
dodtt  Anigenti  caimimun  rtUqutae,"  m  R^*9'  PM*  mi,  (Amsterdam, 
i^3fi)i  F.  w.  A.  MuUach,  FrcpuaUa  phuosopkomm  Crauorum^ 
vol.  L;  H.  Stein,  Empedoclij  AgritenU  Jragminia  (Bonn,  1882); 
H.  Ritter  and  L.  Preiler.  Histaria  pkSouMuae  (^th  ed.,  Gotha,  1869), 
chap.  iii.  ad  fin. ;  A.  Fairbanks,  Tk*  First  PkUosopkers  cf  Orau 
(iM).  Vene  trsmlation.  W.  £.  Leonard  (i9pS).  For  oritkism 
£.  Zdlcr,  PhiL  dcr  CritduM  (Eng.  trans.  S.  F.  Alleyne,  2  vols., 
London,  1881);  A.  W,  Bcnn.  Greek  Pkthsopkers  (1882);  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Stuites  ef  the  Creek  Poets  '(3rd  ed.,  1893),  vol.  I.  chaj>.  7; 
C.  B.  Reooovier.  Mltemel  4e  pkUcsofhU  mtekkne  (Paris,  1844): 


8v!  W.';  X.) 

BIIPBROR  (F^.  empereur,  from  the  Lat.  imperatcr),  a  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire  (see 
Empike),  and  since  their  time,  partly  by  derivation,  partly  by 
imitation,  used  by  a  variety  of  other  soverdgns.  Under  the 
Republic,  the  term  imperator  applied  In  th'-ory  to  any  magistrate 
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vested  with  impmum;  but  in  practice  it  was  only  med  oi  a 
magistrate  who  was  acting  abroad  {mUUia*)  and  was  thus  in 
command  of  troops.  The  term  imperahr  was  the  natmal  and 
regular  designation  employed  by  his  troops  in  addressing  such  a 
magistrate;  but  it  was  more  particularly  and  specially  empbycd 
by  them  to  salute  him  after  a  victory;  and  when  he  had  been 
thus  saluted  he  could  use  the  title  of  tmperaior  in  public  till  the 
day  of  his  triumph  at  Rome,  after  which  it  would  lapse  along 
with  his  imperium.  The  senate  itself  might,  in  the  later  Republic, 
invite  a  victorious  generaf  to  assume  the  title;  and  in  these  two 
customs— the  salutation  of  the  troops,  and  the  invitation  of  the 
senate— we  see  in  the  germ  the  two  methods  by  which  under  the 
Empire  the  princeps  was  designated;  while  in  the  military 
connotation  attaching  to  the  name  even  under  the  Republic  we 
can  detect  in  advance  the  military  character  by  which  the 
emperor  and  the  Empire  were  afterwards  distingiiiahed.  Juliua 
Caesar  was  the  first  who  used  the  title  continuously  (from  58  b.c. 
to  his  death  in  44  b.C.)>  as  well  domi  as  milUiae;  and  ha  nephew 
Augustus  took  a  further  step  when  he  made  the  term  imperator 
a  praetumeHf  a  practice  which  after  the  time  of  Nero  becomes 
regular.  But  apart  from  this  amalgamation  of  the  term  with 
his  regular  name,  and  the  private  right  to  its  use  which  that 
bestowed,  every  emperor  had  an  additional  and  douUe  right  to 
the  title  on  public  grounds,  possessed  as  he  was  of  an  imperium 
infinitum  majus,  and  commanding  as  he  did  all  the  troops  of  the 
Empire.  From  the  latter  point  of  view—as  generalissimo  of 
the  forces  of  Rome,  he  had  the  right  to  the  insignia  of  the  com- 
mander (the  laurel  wreath  and  the  fasces),  and  to  the  protection 
of  a  bodyguard,  the  praetoriani.  This  public  title  of  imperator 
was  normally  conferred  by  the  senate;  and  an  emperor  normally 
dates  his  reign  from  the  day  of  his  salutation  by  the  senate. 
But  the  troops  were  also  regarded  as  still  retaining  the  right  of 
saluting  an  imperator;  and  there  were  emperors  who  regarded 
themselves  as  created  by  such  salutation  and  dated  their  reigns 
accordingly.  The  military  associations  of  the  term  thus  resulted, 
only  too  often,  in  making  the  emperor  the  nominee  of  a  turbulent 
soldiery. 

Augustus  had  been  designated  (not  indeed  officially,  but  none 
the  less  regularly)  as  princeps — the  first  citizen  or  foremost  man 
of  the  state.  Tlie  designation  suited  the  early  years  of  the 
Empire,  in  which  a  dyarchy  of  princeps  and  senate  had  been 
aoaintaincd.  But  by  the  2nd  century  the  dyarchy  is  passing 
into  a  monarchy:  the  title  of  princeps  recedes,  and  the  thle  of 
imperator  comes  into  prominence  to  designate  not  merely  the 
possessor  of  a  certain  imperium,  or  the  general  of  troops,  but  the 
simple  monarch  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  as  head  of  the  state. 
From  the  days  of  Diocletian  one  finds  occasionally  two  emperon, 
but  not,  at  any  rate  in  theory,  two  Empires;  the  tw6  emperors 
are  the  dual  sovereigns  of  a  single  realm.  But  from  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Uonorius  (a.d.  395)  there  are  in  reality  (though 
not  in  theory)  two  Empires  as  well  as  two  emperors,  one  of  the 
East  and  one  of  the  West.  When  Greek  became  the  sole  language 
of  the  East  Roman  Empire,  imperator  was  rendered  sometimes 
by  fituTiMit  and  sometimes  by  ainwipLnap,  the  former  word 
being  the  usual  detsignation  of  a  sovereign,  the  latter  specially 
denoting  that  despotic  power  which  the  imperator  held,  and  being 
in  fact  the  official  translation  of  imperator.  Justinian  uses 
a<iT0Kp6,nap  as  his  formal  title,  and  0MiKdit  as  the  popular 
tenn.  .  . 

On  the  revival  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  by  Charle^ 
magne  in  800,  the  title  (at  first  in  the  form  imperator,  or  imperal&r 
Augustus y  afterwards  Romanorum  imperator  Augustus)  was  taken 
by  him  and  by  his  Prankish,  Italian  and  Gemum  successors, 
heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  down  to  the  abdicatioQ  of  the 
emperor  F^nds  TL  in  x866.  The  doctrine  had,  however,  grown 
up  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  (about  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Ilenry  II.,  1003-1024)  that  although  the  emperor  was  chosen 
in  (Germany  (at  first  by  the  nation,  afterwards  by  a  small  body 
of  electors),  and  entitled  from  the  moment  of  his  election  to  be 
crowned  in  Rome  by  the  pope,  he  could  not  use  the  title  of 
emperor  until  that  coronation  had  actually  taken  place.  The 
German  sovereign,  therefore,  though  he  exercised,  as  soon  as 


chosen,  full  impesial  powecs  both  in  GermsBy  and  Italy,  called 
himself  merely  "  king  of  the  Romans  "  {RopuMormm  rex  semper 
Augustus)  until  he  luid  received  the'Sacred  crown  in  the  sacred 
city.  In  1506  Maximilian  I.,  being  refused  a  passage  to  Rome 
by  the  Venetians,  obtained~from  Pope  Julius  11^  bull  pennitting 
him  to  style  himself  emperor  elect  (imperahr  eUetuSf  erwfthlter 
Kaiser).  This  title  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  L  (1558)  and  all 
succeeding  emperors,  immediately  upon  their  coronatloa  in 
Germany;  and  it  was  until  1806  their  strict  legal  designation,- 
and  was  always  employed  by  them  in  proclamations  and  other 
official  documents.  The  term  '*  elect  "  was,  however,  omitted 
even  in  formal  dodiments  when  the. sovereign  was  addressed 
or  was  spdten  of  in  the  third  person. 

In  medieval  times  the  emperor,  conceived  as  vioegecent  of 
God  and  co>regent  with  the  pope  in  government  of  Che  Christian 
people  committed  to  his  charge,  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  ecclesiastical  officer.  Not  only  was  his  function  regarded 
as  consisting  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  true  religion; 
be  was  himself  arrayed  in  ecclesiastical  vestments  at  his  cofona- 
tion;  he  was  ordained  a  snbdeacon;  and  assisting  the  pope 
in  the  celebmtion  of  the  Eucharist,  he  communicated  In  both 
kinds  as  a  clerk.  The  same  sort  of  ecclesiastical  character  dime 
also  to  be  attached  to  the  tsars^  of  Russia,  who— ^especially 
in  their  relations  with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church— nuy 
vindicate  for  themselves  (dioogh  the  sultans  of  Turkey  have 
disputed  the  daim)  the  succession  to  the  East  Roman  emperors 
(se^  EuFiitE).  But  the  title  of  emperor  was  also  used  in  thf 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  used,  in  a  loose  and  vague  sense,  without 
any  ecclesiastical  connotation  or  hint  of  connexion  with  Rome 
(the  two  attributes  which  should  properiy  distingoisfa  an 
emperor),  and  merdy  in  M-der  to  desiflinate  a  non-European 
ruler  with  a  large  extent  of  territory.  It  was  thus  applied, 
and  is  still  appKed,  to  the  rulers  of  Cfaiiui  and  Japan;  It  was 
attributed  to  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  India;  and  since  1876 
it  has  been  used  by  British  monarchs  in  theff  capacity  of 
sovereigns  of  India  {Kmser-i-Hind)? 

Since  the  French  RevduU'on  and  during  the  course  of  the 
XQth  century  the  term  emperor  has  had  an  eventful  history. 
In  1804.  Napoleon  took  the!  title  of  "  Emperor  of  the  French," 
and  posed  as  the  reviver  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  Afraid 
that  Napoleon  would  next  proceed  to  deprive  him  of  his  title  of 
Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Francis  II.  first  took  the  step,  In  1804,  of 
investing  himsdf  with  a  new  title,  that  of  '*  Hereditary  Emperor 
of  Austria,"  and  then,  fn  t8o6,  proceeded  to  the  further  step  of 
abdicating  his  old  historical  title  and  dissoMdg  the  Holy  Roman 
Empue.  Thus  the  old  and  true  sense  of  the  term  etaiperor — the 
sense  in  which  it  was  connected  with  jthe  church  In  die  present 
and  with  Rome  in  the  post — finally  pet&hed;  and  the  tenn 
became  partly  an  apaxui^^  of  Bonapartism  (Louis  Napoleon 
resuscitated  It  as  Napoleon  III.  in  1853),  and  partly  a  personal 
title  of  the  Habsburgs  as  rulers  of  their  various  family  territories. 
In  1870,  however,  a  new  and  most  important  use  of  the  title 
was  begun,  when  the  union  of  Germany  was  achieved,  and  the 
Prussian  king,  who  became  the  head  of  united  (Germany,  received 
in  that  capacity  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  Here  the  title 
of  emperor  designates  the  president  of  a  federal  state;  and  here 
the  Holy  Roman  emperor  of  the  X7th  and  x8th  centuries,  the 
president  of  a  loose  confederaUon  of  German  states,  rtay  be  said 
to  have  found  his  successor.    But  the  term  has  beenwiddy  and 

1  The  word  Tsar,  like  the  German  Kaiser,  b  derived  from  Caesar 
(see  Tsar).  Pdtcr  the  Great  Introdtioed  the  oae  of  the  style  "  Im- 
nentor,"  and  the  ofiicial  dengnatioii  is  wyw  "  Empenir  of  all  the 
Runias.  Taar  of  Poland,  and  Graad  Duke  of  Finland,"  though  the 
term  tsar  u  stul  popularly  used  in  Russia. 

'  For  the  titles  of  PaaiKdn,  imperator  Augustus,  Ac.,  appKed  in  the 
loth  century  to  the  Angto-Saxea  kings,  Bce  Ennas  (note).  The 
claim  to  the  style  Of  emperor,  as  a  badge  of  eoual  nnk,  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  diplomatic .  relations  between  the  &iltan 
and  certain  European  sovereigDs.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  this  style 
(Padishah)  was  refused  by  the  Sultan  to  the  tsars  of  Russia,  and 
even  to  tne  Holy  Roman  Emperor  himself,  it  was  alkiwed  to  the 
French  kines,  wno  in  daploniatic.  correspondence  and  treaties  widt 
Tuifcey  caHed  themselves  "emperor  of  Fiancf"  i^feftur  4e 
Frauce),-^  |Ed.J. 
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loofldyowdifttheeoon^oftlMigtfccnitirjr.  It«ut]i««cyli 
inan  xtax  to  tSSg  «f  tbe  pnmcm  of  Uwlmiieof  Bn^maWho 
rnled  in  BnsD;  It  bas  been  ■Miiimri  by  uinrpni^iii  Haiti*  and 
ia  Metio»  It  was  bene  bf  Ausoailn  Itntbide  in  i8da  and  xS93t 
and  by  tbe  ill*fated  Azcbdi^  MOTtnaliaa  of  Auauia  tarn  1864 
to  1867.  It  cas  baidiy,  ihnUkn,  be  iaid  to  have  aay  defioita 
dcicrii!tii«  force  at  tbe  pRBMi  tiine,  tocbasU  badiatfaa  middle 
ages.  Solarasitbasanyauoh  kiceiaEtiiopayitinay  betaid 
partly  tobe  oonftected  triUiBooapntlaBi)  aodtodeMie  apopalar 
but  niiitaiy  dicUtonbip^  V^Y  to  be  teanected  «iibibe  iedeial 
idem,  and  to  denote  a  pceoedence  over  oCbcr  kiags  panoMBd  by  a 
ruler  stancfiag  at  tbe  bead  of  a  comporite  alate  vbkb  tamy 
embrace  kinga  among  its  memben.  It  jain  tbialatten 
tbat  it  is  used  of  Q^msny,  and  of  Britain  inns^eot  of 
it  is  in  sometbingappitiacbing  tbis  latter  aenia  tbat  it  amy  be 
said  to  be  need  of  Anatda. 

See  J.  Selden.  TOki  ef  ffcnowr  (i^»>r  J.  Bfyce,  WOf  JCmm* 
Bmpin  (London;  I904);  and  Sir  E.  ColefanolGe,  "^On  Imperial 
uuiOdier  Titles "  in  tbe  Jgun^ «/ llu Rnal AnatU SodKy  (i<77). 
See  alao  tbe  artidcs  on  "  Imperator  *'  and  "  Princf^  '*  in  Sreitb  • 
Diaionary  tf  Grttk  and  Roman  A nHqaUies  (1890) .  (E.  Ba.) 

nDPHTflHA  CGr.  Vi^orar  to  inflate)  '9  a  «ocd  vaguely 
meaning  the  abnonnaipteaence  of  air  in  oertaittpaytaol  tbe  body. 
At  tbe  preaoBit  day,  bowevet,  tbeie  aie  two  oondkiooa  to  wbicb 
fit  refers^  "  pulmonazy  cmphyaema  **  (tod  tbe  void  pulnooary 
is  often  onutfeed)  and  **  swgieal  emphjraema."  Of  .pulmoiiaiy 
cm^yaema  tbcfo  are  tvo  formsk  true  ¥eaieular. •and  intedtitial 
(or  bitettobolar).  Vesicular  empbyaema^  signi^  tbat  tbere 
is  an  ealaigeflMAt.of  aiv^vencks.  lesalting  eiiber  bam  tbeir 
ezceasive  diitrMkiii,  from  destraction  of  the  septa,  or  from  both 
Causes  combined  (sea  RcsnaATonY  Sysnn^.  In  intexstitial 
emphysema  tbe  air  is  infiltrated  into  tbe  coanective  tissue 
beneath  the  pkiua  and  between  tbe  puhnooaiy  aoKelb. 

The  fonner  variety  is  by  &r  the  more  commoOr  •*<&  appean 
to  be  capable  of  bdng  produced  by  various  causev  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  foUansing.'—* 

1.  Where  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  become;  wasted,  or  its 
vmicular  stnxtfDO  permanently  oblitcralcd  by  disease,  without 
ceacspoDding  fslUag  in  of  the  dbBst  wall,  tbe  neighbouring 
air-veiides  or  lome  of  them  underp>  dilatation  to  fill  the  vac:aum 
(vicarioiis  empbyeoBia). 

a.  In  seme  cases  of  bronchitis^  whcia  nymbecs  of  the  fmaller 
bronchial  tubes  become  ot^structed,  the  air  in  the  pulmonary 
vesicles  remains  imprisoned,  the  force  of  ezpiratipn  being, 
ioauffident  to  expel  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stnmger 
farce  of  inspiration  being  adequate  to  overcome  the  resistance, 
the  air-ctUs  tend  to  become  moro  and  move  dffitendcd,  «nd 
pfrmsTifftt  altemtions  in  thei^  atiucturei  including  emphysema, 
are  the  nsuH  (inspintoxy  theory).  • 

3<  Emphysema  also  arises  from  exertion  involving  violent 
fxpiratoiy  efforts,  during  which  tbe  glottis  is  constricted,  as  in, 
peroxjvms  of  coughing,  in  straining,  and  in  lifting  heavy  weights 
(expiratosy  theory).  Whoopipg-oough  is  well  hnown.  aa  the 
exciting  csuse  of  empfayseom  in  many  pemoos. 

4.  Another  view,  knovm  as  the  nutritive  theory,  maintains 
tbat  emphysema  depends  essentially  oD;  a  primary  nuUitiye 
change  in  the  waUs  of  the  air-vesicles.  .Thus  these  are  impaired 
In  their  resisting  power,  and  are  fat  moro  likely  to  become 
distended  by  any  force  acting  on  them  from  within. 

5,  Agsin  in  certain  cases  the  cartilages  of  the  chest  beoome 
hyp^rtrophied  and  rigid,  Uius  causing  a  priniazy  chronic  enbrge> 
ment,  and  the  lungs  become  emphysematoua  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  increased  space  (Freund's  theory). 

In  whatever  manner  produced,  this  disease  ^vea  rise  to 
important  morbid  changes  ip  the  sffectcd  portions  of  the  lungs, 
especially  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  air-cells,  aod 
Kkewise  the  destruaion  of  many  of  the  pulmonary  capHIary 
blood-vessels,  and  the  diminution  of  aerating  surface  for  the 
blood.  As  a  consequence  an  tncxeased  strain  is  thrown  on  the 
right  ventricle  with  a  consequent  dilatatiQii  leading  on  to  heart 
fslluro  and  all  its  attendant  troubles.  The  chief  symptom  in 
tlds  complaint  is  tbortncns  of  breathy  more  or  less  constant  but 


ffneatfy  aggmvaladby  etHkiMi;  iad'br  atlaeka  olfanncbftis/  to 
which  pemona  saffeiing  from  cmphyaema  appear  to  be  specially* 
liable.  Tbe  respiration  is  of  similar  character  to  that  already 
described  in  tbe  case  of  asthma.  In  severe  forms  of  the  disease- 
the  patSent  cosDca  to  acquire  a  peculiar  poffy  or  Uoated  appear- 
ance, and  the  configuration  of  the  chest  is  altered,  assuming 
the  character  knowsi  as  tho  bamMiaptd  or  ampkyttmalns 


The  main  ekasant  fin  the  trmtment  cf  emphysema  oonsista^ 
in  attcntioai  to  thcL  general  oomhlionof  the  hcalth,  and  in  the. 
avoidaftoeof  aXL  causea  likely  to  aggrsvale  the  disease  or  induco 
ita  cempUcataima.  Compressed  air  baths  and  expiration  into 
raiafiad  air  may  be  uasf uL  During  attacfca  of  urgent  dyspnoea 
and  ttvidity,  w£th  engoigement  of  veins,  the  patient  should  be 
repeatedly  bkd  nntil  relief  is  obtained.  Interstitial  emphysema 
aiisfng  fmm  theruptunof  atr^cilsintheiasmediatendghbourw 
hood  of  the  pfemm  may  occur  aa  a  complication  df  the  vesicular 
f oca,  or<sepaiataly  aa  the  result  of  some  sudden  expulsive  effort^ 
such  aa  a  fit  of  coughing,  or,  as  baa  frequently  happened.  In 
parturition.  Cvanptne  or  piost*moctem  decomposition  may 
lead  to  the  presence  of  air  In  the  intentittal  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Orif  isjanslly  Ilie  air  infiltrates  the  oellnlar  tissue  of  the  posterior. 
mediaatinttm,and  thence  comes  to  distend  the  integument  of 
the  wbolq  surface  of  the  body  (surgical  emphysema).  Surgical 
emphysema  sigmfies  the  effusion  of  air  into  the  general  oonnectiM 
tisnicarof  the  body«  The  oommoncat  causes  are  a  wound  of 
aomo  air-paasag^  or  a  penetmti^  wound  of  the  cheat  wail 
without  iqjury  to  the  lung.  It  may,  howbver,  occur  in  any 
situation  of  Uie  body  and  in  many  othet  ways.  Its  severity 
varfea  from  very  slight  cases  whcm  only  a  little  crepitation  may 
be  felt  under  the  skin,  to  extreme  cases  whem  the  whole  body 
is  blown  up  sad  death  Is  pnminent.  from  impeded  mspiration 
and  falluie  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  the  milder  cases  no< 
treatment  ia  necessary  as  the  ai^  gradually  becomes  absorbed, « 
bat  ia  the  mom  seven  cases  incisions  must  be  amde  in  the 
swollen  cellular 'timues  to  allow  the  air  to  escape. 

BHFIRB,  a  term  now  used  to  denote  a  state  of  large  sixe 
and  also  (as  a  rule)  of  oomposifce  character,  often,  but  not  neccs^ 
saiily,  ruled  by  an  emperor— a  state  which  may  be  a  federatioa, 
like  the.  German  empire,  or  a  unitary  state,  like  the  Russian,' ot- 
evtn,  like  Um  Briti^. empire,  a  loose  commonwealth  ,of  free 
slates  united  to  a  number  of  subordinate  dependencies.    Fos. 
many  oenttiries  the  writers  of  the  Cfawrch,  baring  themsdves. 
00  the  Apocalyptic  wrxUags,  conceived  of  a  cycle  of  four  empires^ 
generally  expbUned — thou|^  there  was  no  absolute  unanimity 
with  regard  to  the  membon  of  the  cyde— «s  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman.    But  in  reality  the 
cooccptimt  of  Empire^  like  the  term  itself  (Lat.  imperium),  ia 
of  Roigiaa  origin.    The  empire  of  Alexander  had  indbed  ip  some' 
wa^- anticipated  the  empue  of  Romei    "  In  his  later  years,"' 
Piufessor  Bury  vnites»  "  Alexander  formed  the  notion  of  an 
empire^  both  Suropean  and  Asiatic,  in  wfaidi  the  Asiatfct 
should  net  be  dominated  by  the  European  invaders^  but  Eura>. 
pcans  and  Asiatics  alike  ^uld  be  ruled  on  an  equality. by  a 
monarch,  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbariai^ 
and  looked  upon  aa  tbeir  own  king  by  Feisians  aa  weU  as  by 
Macedonians."    The  oontcmporazy  Cynic  philosophy  of  cosmo- 
poltCaafism  hannanised  with  this  notion,  as  Stoidsm  did  later - 
with  the  pcactioe  .of  the  Boaaan  empire;  and  Alexander,  like 
Piodetian  and  (}onStantine,  accustorned  a  Western  people  to. 
the  fonoaof  bn  Oriental  oourt,  while,  like  the  earlier  Caesars, 
he  claimed  and  rsceived  tbe  recognition  of  his  own  divinity* 
But  ^Hien  he  died  it  $9%  his  empire^  which  had  barely  lasted 
tea  years,  died  with  him;  and  it  was  divided  among  Diadochi. 
who,  if  bi  aont  other  respects  (for  instance,  the  Hdleniaaripn- 
of  the. East)  they  wcse  heirs  of  their  master's  pcdicy,  were' 
destitute  of  the  imperial  coaceptioii.    The  work  of  Alexander 
waa  mthar  that  of  the  f  ofperunnet  than  the  founder.    He  pr^red 
tbewayfof  the  world-empire  of  Rome;  he  oMide  possible  the 
rise  of  a  univenal  reUgion.    And.  these  ate  the  two  factors  which, 
throughout  the  middle  ageSi  went  together  to  make  the  thing 
wbicJimen  9aUed  Smpireu 
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At  Bmne  the  tefm  Im^iMi  signified  geneMUjr.in  iu  ctriier 
uie,  the  wverdgnty  of  the  iUte  over  the  individual,  a  sovereignty 
which  the  Romeas  had  disengaged  with  singular 
deamesB  frem  all  other  kinds  ol  authority.  Each  of 
the  higher  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  was 
vested,  by  a  lex  cmriata  (for  power  was  d^tinctly 
conceived  as  resident  in,  and  delegated  by,  the  community), 
with  an  imperium  both  dvil  and  military,  which  varied  in  degree 
with  the  magnitude  of  his  office.  In  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic  such  imperium  was  enjoyed,  partly  in  Rome  by  the 
ftsldent  consuls  and  praeton,  partly  in  the  provinces  ^  the 
various  proconsuls  or  propraetors.  There  was  thus  a  certain 
mcfcdiement  of  tM^ertiMi,  delegated  as  it  was  by  the  peeple 
to  a  number  of  magistrates:  the  coming  of  the  Empire  meant 
the  reintegration  of  this  imperiim,  and  iU  nniiicatioa,  by  a 
gradual  process,  in  the  hands  of  the  princept,  or  emperor.  The 
means  by  which  this  process  was  achieved  had  ahready  been 
anticipated  under  the  Republic.  Aheady  in  the  days  of  Pompey 
it  had  been  found  convenient  to  grant  to  an  extraordinary 
officer  an  imperium  aequum  or  mi^us  over  a  large  area,  and  that 
officer  thus  recdved  powers,  withte  that  area,  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  the  powers  of  the  pfovindal  governors.  This  precedent 
was  followed  by  Augustus  In.  the  year  ay  b.c.,  when  he  acquired 
for  himself  sole  imperium  in  a  certain  number  of  provinces 
(the  imperial  provinces),  and  an  infinitum  imperium  majus 
in  the  remaining  provinces  (which  were  termed  senatorial). 
As  a  remit,  Aiigustua  enjoyed  an  imperium  coextensive  indeed 
with  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world,  but  concurrent,  in  part 
of  that  wodd,  with  the  Mi^erMMi  of  the  senatorial  proconsuls; 
and  the  early  Empire  may  thus  be  described  as  a  dyardiy. 
But  the.  distinction  between  imperial  and  senatorial  provinces 
finally  disappeared;  by  the  time  of  Constantinc  the  emperor 
enjoyed  sole  imperium,  and  an  absolute  monarchy  had  been 
established.  We  shall  not,  however,  folly  understand  the 
slgnifioinoe  of  the  Roman  empire,  unless  we  realiae  the  import- 
ance  of  its  military  aspect.  All  the  soldiera  of  Rome  had  from 
the  first  to  swear  in  verba  Caesoris  AugusH;  and  thus  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  army  was  his  army,  regiments  of  wUch  he  might 
indeed  lend,  but  of  which  he  was  sole  Imperaior  (see  under 
Ehpbkde).  Thus  regarded  as  a  permanent  commander-in>chief , 
the  emperor  enjoyed  the  privileges,  and  suffered  firom  the 
weaknesses,  of  his  position.  He  had  the  power  of  the  sword 
behind  him;  but  he  became  more  and  more  liable  to  be  deposed, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  commander,  at  the  will  of  those 
who  bore  the  sword  in  his  service. 

The  period  which  is  marked  by  the  reigns  of  Diocletian  and 
C^onstantine  (aj>.  284^37)  marks  a  great  trsasformation  in 
Q^^i^^^  ^e  character  of  the  Empire.  The  dd  dyardiy,  under 
mnntmHet  which  the  emperor  might  stiU  be  regarded  as  an  official 
Ohtktinm  of  the  r«y^ifMieoJtMiiMM,  passed  into  a  new  monarchy, 
^^^  in  which  all  political  power  became,  as  it  were,  the 
private  property  of  the  monarch.  There  was  now 
no  distinction  of  provinces;  and  the  <dd  public  aerarium  became 
merely  a  municipal  treasury,  while  the  fiscus  of  the  emperor 
became  the  exchequer  of  the  Empire.  The  officers  of  the  imperial 
praeloriumf  or  bodyguard,  axe  now  the  great  officers  of  state; 
his  private  council  becomes  the  public  consistory,  or  supreme 
court  of  appeal;  and  the  eemiia  of  his  court  are  the  adminia* 
tratois  of  his  empire.  "  All  is  in  him,  and  all  comes  from  him," 
as  our  own  year*books  say  of  the  medieval  king;  hb  household, 
for  instance,  is  not  only  a  household,  but  also  an  administration. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  thU  unification  seems  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  new  bifurcation.  The  exigendcs  of  itontler  defence  had  long 
been  drawing  the  Empire  towards  the  troubled  East;  and  this 
tendency  reached  its  culmination  when  a  new  Rome  arose  by 
the  Bosporus,  and  Constantinople  became  the  centre  of  what 
seemed  a  second  Empire  in  the  East  (a.d.  su)-  P^r* 
tkularly  after  the  divirion  of  the  Empire  between 
Afcadius  and  Honorius  in  395  docs  thb  bifureation 
appear  to  be  marked;  and  one  naturally  speaks  of 
the  two  Empires  of  the  West  and  the  East.  Yet  ft  cannot  be 
too  much  emphasiaed  that  m  reality  such  language  Is  utterly 
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inexnd.     The  Romas  emphe  was,  and  alwayieonltaed(obe» 

ideally  one  and  indivirible.  There  were  two  emperors,  but  one 
Empire— two  persons,  but  one  power.  The  point  is  of  great 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages:  there  only  is,  and  can  be,  one  Empire,  which  may  indeedt 
for  oonvenienoe,  be  ruled  conjointly  by  two  emperon,  residcnt« 
again  for  convenience,  in  two  separate  capitals.  And,  as  n 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  did  the  reaidence  of  an  emperor  in  the 
East  not  spett  bifurcation,  it  actually  fostered  the  tendency 
towards  unification.  It  hdped  forward  the  transformation  ol 
the  Empire  into  an  absolute  and  qnasi-Aaiatic  monarchy,  under 
which  all  its  subjects  fell  into  a  single  level  of  loyal  submissiao:  it 
hdped  to  give  the  emperor  a  gorgeous  oowt,  marked  by  all  the 
ceremony  and  the  serrility  of  the  East*'  The  deification  d  the 
emperor  himself  dates  frcnn  the  days  of  Angustus;  by  the  time 
of  Constantine  it  has  infected  the  court  and  the  government. 
Each  emperor,  again,  had  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  sacrosanct 
position  which  was  attached  to  the  tribunate;  but  now  his  palace, 
his  chamber,  his  charities,  his  letters,  are  all  "  sacred,"  and  one 
might  almost  speak  in  advance  of  a  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
But  there  is  one  factor,  the  greatest  of  all,  which  still  remains 
to  be  added,  before  we  have  counted  the  sum  of  the  forces  that 
made  the  world  think  in  terms  of  empire  for  centuriea 
to  come;  and  that  is  the  reception  of  Christianity  into 
the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine.  That  reception  '^i^' 
added  a  new  sanction  to  the  existence  of  the  Empire 
and  the  position  of  the  emperor.  The  Empire,  already  one  and 
indivisible  in  iU  aspect  of  a  political  society,  was  welded  still 
more  firmly  together  when  it  was  informed  and  permeated  by 
a  common  Christianity,  and  unified  by  the  force  of  a  spiritual 
bond.  The  Empire  was  now  the  Church;  it  was  now  indeed 
indestructible,  for,  if  it  perished  as  an  empire,  it  would  live  as  a 
church.  But  the  Church  made  it  certain  that  it  would  not  perish, 
even  as  an  empire,  for  many  centuries  to  come.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Church  thought  in  terms  of  empire  and  taught  the  milUona 
of  iU  disciples  (including  the  barbarians  themselves)  to  think 
in  the  same  terms.  No  other  poUtical  conception— no  conception 
of  a  wShs  or  of  a  nation— was  any  longer  possible.  When  the 
Church  gained  its  bold  of  the  Roman  world,  the  Empire,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  was  already  **  not  only  a  government,  but  n 
fashion  of  conceiving  the  world  ":  it  had  stood  for  three 
centuries,  and  no  man  could  think  of  any  other  form  of  political 
association.  Moreover,  the  gospel  of  St  Paul — that  there  is  tme 
Church,  whereof  Christ  b  the  Head,  and  we  are  all  members- 
could  not  but  reinforce  for  the  Christian  the  conceptk>n  of  n 
necessary  political  unity  of  all  the  world  undct*  a  single  head. 
Una  Chiesa  in  una  State — such,  then,  was  the  theory  of  the 
Church.  But  not  only  did  the  Church  perpetuate  the  conception 
of  empire  by  making  it  a  part  of  its  own  theory  of  the  worid: 
it  peipetuated  that  conception  equally  by  materiallxing  it  in 
its  own  organization  of  itsdf .  Growing  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Empire,  the  Churdi  too  became  an  empire,*  as  the  Empire 
had  become  a  church.  As  it  took  over  something  of  the  old 
pagan  ceremonial,  so  it  took  over  nrach  of  the  old  seoilar  organi- 
zation. The  pope  borrowed  his  title  of  pantijex  nuuimus  from 
the  emperor:  whst  is  far  more,  he  ntade  himself  gradually,  and 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  Caesar  and  I^perator  of  the 
Church.  The  offices  and  the  dioceses  of  the  Church  are  paralld 
to  the  offices  and  dioceses  of  the  Diocletian  empire:  the  whole 
sfntit  of  orderly  Iderarchy  and  regular  organization,  which 
breathes  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  the  heritage  of  andent  Rome. 
The  Donation  of  Constantine  is  a  foigexy;  but  it  expresses  a 
great  truth  when  it  represents  CbnstantSne  as  giving  to  the  pope 
the  imperial  palace  and  insignia,  and  to  the  deigy  the  ornaments 
of  the  imperial  army  (see  Donation  op  Constantxnk). 

*  Bryce  pmnts  out,  with  much  subtlety  and  truth,  that  the  rise 
of  a  wcond  Rome  in  the  East  not  only  helped  to  perpetuate  the 
Empire  by  providtng  a  new  centre  which  woold  take  tne  ^lace  of 
Rome  when  Rome  fell,  but  aha  tended  to  make  It  mere  univenal; 

foff,  having  kat  its  local  eentre.  it  subsitted  no  longer  by  hiatoric 
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Hipim  tUi'  worfd,  iatonaed  fay  thoe  idtuM,  them  finlly 
lirirnndiT'*,  in  tiw  stii  ceBtwy,  the  AvalAsche  of  bwbuk  iantifoa, 
Itsimpact  waned  torspKl  the  Eapirb  into  IngAcnUry 
yttt  illdi  the  iinivcml  Chiudi  iaUcft, 
mkI  with  it  the  oonocptaoB  of  cnpiie.  With  that 
conceptka,  indeed,  the  bufaaiians  had  akeadjr  boM  for  ctntiuies 
lamiliar:  tetvioe  in  Roohui  aimieft,  and  Mttlenitnt  in  Roonan 
teiritoxies,  had  made  the  RoBaan  eflopke  for  them,  as  much  aa  lor 
the  dvifixed  piDvincal,  pan  ol  the  oiderof  the  vorld.  Oneof 
the  barbarian  iavadcn»  Odoacer  (Odovahar),  misht  aetm»  ia  476, 
to  have  swept  away  the  Eoqure  from  the  Weal,  vriien  he  com* 
manriffd  the  abdication  of  Romuloi  Augostolus;  ami  the  date 
476  has  indeed  been  generally  fmphnriiM  as  marking  "  the  laU 
of  the  Wertcm  empire."  Other  invaders,  acahi»  men  like  the 
Erank  Oovis  or  the  great  Oatropith  Theodoric,  migfat  leem, 
in  tiicceeding  yean,  to  have  completed  the  work  ol  Odoaoer^ 
and  to  have  shattered  the  torry  achcme  of  the  later  Empiit, 
by  remoulding  it  into  national  kingdoms.  De  ftut9,  thne  it 
eome  truth  in  sock  a  view:  dt  jme^  there  is  none.*  All  that 
Odoacer  did  was  to  abolieh  one  oi  the  two  joint  rulers  of  the 
indivisiUe  Empire,  and  to  make  the  remaining  ruler  at  Con* 
stantiaople  sole  esqyeror  from  the  fiosponis  to  the  pillan  of 
Hercules.  He  abol^ed  the  dual  aovcreignty  which  had  been 
Inauguntti  by  DioclHian,  and  returned  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  in  the  days  of  Marcus  AureUus.  He  did  not  aboliah  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West:  he  only  aboUshed  its  separate  ruler, 
and,  leaving  the  Empire  ttaetfsubststii^,  under  the  sway  (noannal, 
it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  acknowledged)  of  the  emperor  retfdent 
at  Constantinople,  he  claimed  to  act  as  his  vicar,  under  the  name 
of  patrician,  in  the  administration  of  the  Italian  proivlnces.* 
As  Odoacer  thus  fitted  himself  into  the  scheme  of  empire,  so 
did  both  Qovis  and  Theodoric  They  do  not  chum  to  be 
emperors  (that  wss  reserved  for  Charlemagne):  they  daim  to 
be  the  vicars  and  lieutenants  of  the  Empire.  Theododc  spoke 
of  himself  to  Zeno  as  imptrio  nstn  faimduiu;  be  left 
justice  and  administration  in  Roman  hamls^  and  maintained 
two  annual  consuto  in  Rome.  Clovis  received  the  title  of  consul 
from  Anaatasius*,  the  Visigothic  kings  of  Spain  (like  the  kings 
of  the  savage  Lombards)  styled  tbemsdves  FUvii,  and  permitted 
the  cities  of  their  eastern  coast  to  send  tribute  to  Coostantioople. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thb  iKiheaion 
of  the  new  barbaric  kings  to  the  Empiw  was  little  more  than  a 
form.  The  Empire  maintained  its  ideal  unity  by  tteating  them 
as  its  vicars;  but  they  themselves  were  forming  sepaiate  and 
independent  kingdoms  within  Its  borders.  The  Italy  of  the 
Ostrogoths  cannot  have  belonged,  in  any  real  sense,  to  the 
Empire;  otherwise  Justinian  would  never  have  needed  to  attempt 
its  reconqnest.  And  in  the  7th  and  8tb  centuries  the  form  of 
adhesion  itself  decayed:  the  emperor  was  retiring  upon  the 
Greek  world  of  the  East,  and  the  German  conquerors,  settled 
within  their  kingdoms,  lost  the  width  of  outlook  of  their  old 
migratovydays. 

It  is  here  that  the  action  of  the  Church  becomes  ci  supreme 
importance.  The  Church  had  not  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
7^  continuous  life  of  the  Empire.    The  Fathers  had 

taught  that  when  the  cycle  of  empires  was  finally 
ended  by  the  disappearance  of  the  empire  of  Rome, 
the  days^  of  Antichrist  would  dawn;  and,  since  Anti- 
Christ  was  not  yet  come,  the  Church  believed  that  the  Empire 
still  lived,  and  would  continue  to  live  till  his  OMaing. 


*  The  defado  importance  of  the  event  of  476  can  only  be  seen  iir  the 
light  of  later  events,  and  it  was  not  therefore  noticed  by  contem- 
poraries. MarceUinus  it  the  only  contemporary  who  remarks  on  its 
importance,  cf.  MarceUini  Ckrvnium  (M^^  perm,  HisL,  CkrMtca 
minora,  ii.  91},  Hesperium  JOnnanat  itntis  tmperium  . . .  cttm  hoc 
4ugustido  pinit . . .  Cotkorum  dehinc  regibus  Romam  tcnentibus. 

*  A  oassage  in  Melchus,  a  Bysantine  historian  (auotcd  by  Bryce, 
Holy  Roman  Eot^mv,  o.  25,  note  a,  in  the  edition  of  1904).  expfesaes 
this  truth  exactly.  The  envoys  seiU  to  Zeno  by  Odoacer  urge  ^ 
Ul«  iikp  ofrroiff  /9«rtX<laf  ob  Mot  imv^  M  AaoxA^m  iiApvt  Av  sMffpAm^ 
hr'  k4i4»rkfmt  Mtt  vlp«#u  The  envoys  dien  sugBesl  the  name  oi 
Odoacer,  as  one  able  to  manage  their  a/fairB,  and  s«k  Zeno  to  give 
him,  ««  «»  o$cer  o{  tMo  Brnpirtt  the  tide  of  Patridus  and  the 
administration  of  Italy. 


wfaifta  the  Eaaiem  ettpcsoi;  eirer  aiaco  J«stini«B*s  rsconqofst  of 
Italy,  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  hold  dn  the  centre  ol  Italy; 
and  Rome  itadf,  the  seat  of  tbe  head  of  the  Church,  still  ranked 
as  one  of  the  dries  under  his  sway.  The  imperialist  theory  of 
the  Church  found  its  satisfaction  in  this  connexion  of  its  head 
with  Constsatimylf;  and  as  long  as  this  connexion  continued 
to  satisfy  the  Church,  there  was  little  prospect  of  any  change. 
For  many  years  alter  their  invasion  of  566,  the  pressure  which 
the  Lomhatds  maintsined  on  central  Italy,  from  their  kingdom 
in  the  viUqy  of  the  Fo,  kept  the  popes  steadily  faithful  to  the 
emperor  ol  the  East  and  his  repcesenutive  in  Itsly,  the  esardi 
of  RawnuM.  But  ii  was  not  in  the  native  of  things  that  such 
fidelityshouldcontinueunimpaired.    Thedevdopment  ^_. 

of  the  East  and  tbe  West  oouU  not  but  proceed  afamg  S^^fSw 
oooetamly  diverging  lines,  until  the  point  wm  seached  tatmtn 

whenthorconncsionAustaaapb    On  theone  hand,  the  ff— *  ■■< 

devdopnamt  of  the  Westset  towards  the  increaseof  the  JJJ^. 

powcis  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  until  he  reached  a  height 

at  which  subjection  to  the  ^mperor  at  Conetantinople  became 

impowihle.    Residence  in  Rome,  the  old  seAt  of  empire,  had  In 

itself  given  him  a  great  pcestige;and  to  this  prestige  St  Gngocy 

(pope  from  S90  to  604}  had  added  in  a  number  of  ways.    He 

watt  one  of  the  Fathen  of  the  ChiiKh,  and  tuned  its  theology 

into  the  channels  in  which  it  waa  to  flow  for  centuries;  he  had 

acqulredlor  his  church  the  gnat  ^Mritual  eokmy  of  Engtend  by 

the  mlsBion  of  St  Augustine;  he  had  been  the  protector  of  Ita^ 

against  the  Lombards.    Aa  the  popes  thus  became  more  and 

more  spiritual  emperom  of  the  West,  they  found  themselves  las 

and  less  able  to  mnain  the  subjects  of  the  lay  emperos  of  the 

East.    Meanwhile  theompevora of  the  East  were  led  to  interfere 

in.  ecdcsiasUcal  afiaiis  in  a  manner  which  the  popes  and  the 

Western  Church  refused  to  tolerate.    Brought  into  oontact  with 

the  pure  monotheism  of  Mahommcdanism,  Leo  the  Isaurian 

(71S-74X)  una  stimulated  into  a  cnisade  against  imi^e-womhip^ 

in  ofdcc  to  remoipe  frsm  the  Christian  Chusch  the  chatge  of 

idolatry.    The  West  dung  to  its  images:  the  popes  revolted 

agsinst  his  decrees;  and  the  breach  rapidly  became  irreparable 

As  the  bold  of  the  Eastern  emperor  on  centml  Italy  began  tu  be 

shaken,  the  popes  may  have  bqpm  to  cherish  the  hope  cf  becom» 

ing  their  suocesaois  and  of  founding  a  tempMsl  dcninion;  ami 

that  hope  can  only  have  oootributnd  to  the  final  diiaolution  of 

their  connexiDn  with  the  Eastern  empirew 

Thus,  in  the  oourm  of  the  gth  centuiy,  the  Empire,  or  repn* 

senUd  kfthetmptnrs  ol  CmuUmtktopU,  had  begun  to  fade  utterly 

out  of  tbe  West.    It  had  been  forgotten  by  lay  sovereigns;  it 

was  being  abandoned  by  the  pope,  who  had  been  its  chosen 

apostle.    But  it  did  not  follow  that,  because  the  Eastern  emperor 

ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Ehipite  for  the  West,  the 

conception  of  Empire  itself  therefore  perished.    The  popes  00^ 

aboadomed  the  representative;  th^  did  not  abandon  the 

conception.    If  they  had  abandoned  the  oonceptfon,  they 

would  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  there  wss  an  order 

of  the  worid;  they  would  have  committed  themsdves  to 

a  bdief  in  tbe  coming  of  Antichrist.    The  conception  cf  the 

worid  as  a  single  Empire-Church  remained:  what  had  to  be 

discovered  was  a  new  representative  of  one  of  the  two  sides  of 

that  conception.    For  a  brief  time,  it  would  seem,  the  pope  htmsdf 

cherished  the  idea  of  becoming,  in  his  own  penon,  the  successor 

of  the  andent  Oesacs  in  their  own  old  capital    By  the  aid  of 

the  Fmnkish  kings,  he  had  been  able  to  stop  tbe  Lombards  from 

acqutriag  the  succession  to  the  derelict  territories  of  the  Eastern 

emperor  in  Italy  (from  which  their  last  exarch  had  fled  overseas 

in  7S3)»  uid  he  had  become  the  temporal  sovereign  of  those 

territories^    Successor  to  the  Eastern  emperor  in  central  Italy, 

why  diould  he  not  also  become  his  succesror  as  representative 

of  the  Empire — all  the  more,  rince  he  was  the  head  of  the  Churth, 

which  was  coextensive  with  the  Empire?    Some  such  hope 

seems  to  inspire  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  a  document  forged 

between  754  and  774,  in  whidi  Constantine  is  represented  as 

having  conferred  on  Silvester  T.  the  imperial  palace  and  insignia, 

and  therewith  omnes  Xtcliae  seu  ouidenialium  regionum  pro^ 

9iMci4u  loca  <f  cmtaUs.    But  the  hope,  if  it  ever  was  di«isM» 
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prored  to  be  futilo.  tie  popes  hid  not  the  miteriBl  loice  at 
their  coramand  which  would  have  made  them  adequate  to  the 
position.  The  strong  arm  of  the  Prankish  kings  had  alone 
delivered  them  from  the  Lombards:  the  same  strong 
arm,  th^  found,  was  needed  to  deliver  them  from 
the  wild  nd}ility  of  their  own  dty.  So  they  turned 
«>  to  the  power  which  was  strong  enough  to  undertake 
'  *'  the  task  which  they  could  not  themselves  attempt; 
and  they  invited  the  Frankish  king  to  become  die 
rei^reaentatlve.  of  the  imperial  conception  they  cherished.'  In 
the  year  800  central  Italy  ceased  to  date  its  doonneiits  by  the 
regnal  years  of  the  Eastern  empeiozs;  for  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  emperor  in  their  stead. 

Tht  king  of  the  Franks  was  well  fitted  for  the  position  which 
he  was  chosen  to  filL  He  was  king  of  a  stock  which  had  been 
from  the  first  Athanasian,  and  had  never  been  tainted,  like  most 
of  the  Germanic  tribes,  by  the  adoption  of  Atian  tenets^  His 
grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  hod  saved  Europe  from  the  danger 
of  a  Mahommedan  conquest  by  his  victory  at  ^itieis  (732); 
his  father,  Pippin  the  Short,  had  helped  the  English  missionary 
Boniface  to  achieve  the  conversion  of  Germany.  The  popes 
themselves  had  turned  to  the  Frankish  kings  for  support  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  8th  centniy.  Gregory  HI., 
involved  In  bitter  hostih'ties  with  the  iconoclastic  reformen 
of  the  East,  appealed  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid,  and  even  offered 
the  king,  it  is  said,  the  titles  of  consul  and  psftrician.  Zacharias 
pronounced  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and 
gave  to  Pippin  the  title  of  king  (751);  while  his  successor, 
StejAen  II.»  hard  pressed  by  the  IxmibaAds,  who  were  eager  to 
teptace  the  Eastern  emperois  in  the  possession  of  central  Italy, 
not  only  asked  and  rtcdved  the  aid  of  the  new  king,  but  atoo 
acquired.  In  virtue  of  Pippin's  donation  (754),  the  disputed 
exarchate  itself.  Thus  was  fadd  the  foundation  of  the  Sutes  of 
the  Church;  and  the  grateful  pope  rewarded  the  donation  by 
the  gift  of  the  title  of  pairkius  Rommtonan,  which  conferred 
on  its  recipient  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  protecting  the 
Roman  Church,  along  with  some  undefined  measure  of  authority 
In  Rome  itself.*  Finally,  in  773,  Pope  Adrian  I.  had  to  appeal 
to  Cbailes,  the  Mocessor  of  Pippin,  asainst  the  aggressioais  of 
the  last  of  the  Lombaitl  kings;  and  id  774  Charics  conquered 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  himself  assumed  iu  iron  crownv 
Thus  by  the  end  of  the  Sth  century  the  Frankish  king  stood  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  imperial  throne.  He- ruled  a  realm  which 
extended  from  the  Pyretieev  to  the  Han,  and  from  Hamburg 
to  Roroe--a  realm  which  anight  be  iegarded  tc&^  In  Itself  a'  d€ 
jatt»  empire.  He  bote  the  title  of  pa$rkmSj  and  he  had  riiown 
that  he  did  not  bear  it  in  vain  by  ^  vigorous  defence  of  the 
papacy  In  774.  Here'there  stood,  ready  to  hand,  a  natural 
lepresentativii  of  the  conception  of  Empire;  and  Leo  Hi., 
finding  that  he  needed  the  aid  of  Charlemagne  to  maintain 
hiihseU  against  his  own  Romans,  finally  took  the  decisive  step  of 
crowning  him  emperor,  as  he  knelt  in  prayer  at  St  Peter's,  on 
Christmas  Day,  800. 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  800  marks  the  coalescence 
into  a  single  unity  of  two  facu,  or  rather,  more  strictly  speaking, 
of  a  fact  and  a  theory.  The  fact  is  German  and  secular:  it 
Is  the  wide  di  faeto  empire,  which  the  Frankish  sword  had 
conquered,  and  Frankish  policy  had  orpmiied  as  a  single  iriiole. 
The  theory  b  Latin  and  ecdeslasticai:  it  is  a  theory  of  the 

'  According  to  the  view  here  followed,  the  Church  was  the  ark  in 
which  the  oonoeptioo  of  Empire  was  saved  during  the  dark  ages 
between  600  and  800.  Some  influence  should  perhaps  also  oe 
assigned  to  Roman  law.  which  continued  to  be  administered  during 
these  centuries,  specially  in  the  towns,  and  maintained  the  imperial 
tradttton.    But  the  iafiuence  of  the  Church  is  the  esKmial  fact. 

'in  the  5th  century  the  title  palricitu  came  to  attach  particulariy 
to  the  head  of  the  Rpnun  army  (magiiUr  utriusque  mitUiat)  to  men 
Rke  Aetins  and  Ricimer,  who  made  and  unmade  emperors  (cf. 
Mommsen,  GtsammeU*  Sckrifltn,  !v.  537,  545  sqq.).  Later  it  had 
been  borne  by  the  Creek  exarchs  of  Ravenna:  The  coneeasioii 
to  Pippin  of  this  great  title  makes  him  military  head  ot  the  Western 
empire,  in  the  sense  tn  which  the  title  was  used  in  the  5th  century; 
It  makes  him  representative  of  the  Empire  for  luly,  in  the  sense  m 
Mkh  it  had  been  used  of  the  exarchs. 


neceaniy  pbliticii  voky  of  the  trarid^  and  iU  acGeiluy  i«|ire- 
sentation  in  the  person  of  an  cmpecoi^-^  theoiy  half  spnnging 
from  the  unity  of  the  Old  Roman  cmpite,  and  half  n&oty  «f 
derived  from  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Cfantch  as  tt*  Csna- 
conceived  in  the  New  Testament.    If  we  seek  for  ^«<m 
the  force  which  caused  this  fact  and  this  theory  to  *"v*» 
ooaksoe  in  the  CaraUngian  empiiet  we  can  only  answer — the 
papacy.    The  Idea  of  Empire  was  in  the  Church;  and  the 
head  of  the  Church  translated  this  Mea  into  fMst.    If,  however, 
we  seek  to  coaoetve  the  event  of  800  from  a  political  or  legal 
point  of  view,  and  to  determine  the  residence  of  the  right  of 
constituting  an  emperor,  we  at  once  drift  Into  the  fogsof  centuries 
of  controven^.    Three  aaswen  are  possible  from  three  points 
of  view;  and  all  have  their  truth,  acoocding  to  the  point  of 
viewr    Fran  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  right  resides 
with  the  pope;    This  theory  was  not  pcomul^ted  (indeed  bo 
theory  was  promulgated)  until  the  struggles  of  Papacy  and 
Empire-  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages;  but  by  the  time  of 
Innocent  IU.  It  is  becoming  an  established  doctrine  that  a 
tntHsUilU  Imperii  took  pbee  in  800,  whereby  the  pope  transferred 
the  Roman  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Germans  in  the 
person  of  the  magnificent  Charies.*    One  can  only  say  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  popes  ceased  to  icoognizs  the  Eastern 
emperora,  and  recognised  Charles  imtead,  in  the  year  800;  that, 
again,  this  tecogm'tion  alone  made  Charies  emperor,  as  nothing 
else  couM  have  done;  but  thst  no  question  arose,  at  the  time, 
of  any  right  of  the  pop*  to  give  the  Empire  to  Chariemagnc,  for 
the  simple  itsson  that  neither  of  the  acton  was  acting  or  thinluiig 
in  a  legal  spirit    If  we  now  turn  to  study  the  point  of  view  of  the 
civil  lawyer,  animated  by  such  a  ifiirit,  and  basing  himself  on 
the  code  of  Justinian,  we  shall  find  that  an  emperor  must  derive 
his  Institution  and  powerfrom  a  U*  f«g£a  passed  by  the  popuius 
Ramaidu;  aUd  such  a  view,  strictly  hiterpreted,  will  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  dtlxens  of  Rome  had  given  the  crown 
to  Charlemagne  in  ^00,  and  continued  to  bestow  it  on  successive 
emperon  afterwards.    Thete  is  Indeed  some  speech,  in  the 
contemporary  aceounu  of  Charlemagne's  cotooatioa,  of  the 
presence  of  **  andeau  among  the  Romaic  "  and  of  *'  the  faithful 
people  ";  but  they  are  merely  present  to  witness  or  applaud, 
and  the  conoeption  of  the  Roman  people  as  the  source  of  ^npire 
is  one  that  was  duly  championed,  at  a  far  Uter  date,  by  anti- 
quarian Meallsu  like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  dl  Rienxi.    The 
fM»  RamuUt  a  population  of  lodging-hoase  keepera,  living  upon 
pagrims  to  the  papal  court,  could  hardly  be  conceived,  except 
by  an  ardent  imagination,  as  hdr  to  thtQ^dritts  of  the  patt. 
Finally,  from  the  point  ci  view  of  the  German  tribesman,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Empire  was  seuMthing  %hich,  once  received 
by  his  king  (no  matter  how),  descended  tk  the  royal  family  as  an 
heirloom;  or  to  which  (when  the  kingship  became  elective)  a  title 
was  conferred,  along  with  the  kingship,  by  the  vote  of  electors.^ 
But  apart  from  these  qoeitions  of  origia,  two  difficulties  have 
still  to  be  faced  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  position  cf 
the  Carolingian  emplto.    Did  Charlemagne  and  his  successors 
enter  into  si  new  relation  with  (heir  subjects,  in  virtue  of  their 
coronatjob  ^    Atid  what  was  the  nature  of  the  relation  between 
the  new  emperer  now  estsbHsbed  in  the  West  and  the  old 
emperor  stili  refgnhig  in  the  East?    It  is  true  that  Chariemagne 
exacted  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  Sxttn  his  subjects  after  his 
cortmation,  and  again  that  he  had  a  revision  of  all  the  laws  of 
Ms  domifiloos  made  in  80a.   But  the  revision  did  not  amount 
to  inuch  in  bulk:  what  there  was  contained  little  that  was 
Roman;  and*  on  the  whole,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that 
Chariemagne  entered  into  any  new  relation  with  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  his  empire  to  the  empire  in  the  East  is  a  more 
difficult  and  important  problem.    In  797  the  empress  Irene  had 
deposed  and  blinded  her  son,  Constantine  VI.,  and  usurped  his 

throne^    Now  it  would  seem  that  Chariemagne,  whose  thoughts 

*  See  the  famous  bull  VnMf«Mbf»  {C&rp.  Jur.  CaiiM.  Deer. 
Greg.  i.  6,  c.  m)' 

*  Even  on  this  view,  an  imperial  coronation  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope  was  necessary  to  complete  the  title;  but  this  was  regarded  by 
the  Germans  (thougli  not  by  the  pope)  as  a  form  which  necessarily 
followed. 
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were  taxttuy  wtt  t/n  Eoipiffty  hoped  to  dcpost  uid  lUCCMd 
Irtnt,  and  that  to  become  sole  repreMntative  of  the  eonception 
of  Empire,  both  for  the  East  and  for  the  West.  Sod- 
denly  there  came,  in  600,  his  own  corenatfon  as  cbh 
peror,  an  act  apparently  unpremeditatod  at  the 
moment,  taking  him  by  suiprise,  as  one  gadMt  from 
Einhard's  Vita  Katdi,  and  intermpting  lis  planSb  It 
left  him  icpresenUtive  of  the  Empire  for  the  West 
only,  confronting  another  representative  in  the  East.  Snch  a 
position  he  did  not  desire:  there  had  been  a  single  Empire 
vested  in  a  single  person  since  476,  and  he  desired  that  there 
should  still  continue  to  be  a  sing^  Empire,  vested  only  in  lids 
own  peison.  He  now  sought  to  achieve  this  unity  by  a  propoad 
of  marriage  to  Irene.  The  proposal  failed,  and  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  a  recognition  of  his  imperial  title  by  the  two  snc^ 
cessois  of  the  empress.  This  did  not,  liowevcr»  mean  (at  any 
Tate  in  the  issue)  that  henceforth  there  were  to  be  two  conjoint 
rulers,  amicably  ruling  as  colleagues  a  single  Empire,  In  the 
manner  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius^  The  dual  govcnunent  of 
a  single  Empire  established  by  Diocletian  had  finally  vanMied 
in  476;  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  now  conceived,  as 
it  had  been  conceived  before  the  days  of  Diocletian,  to  demand 
a  sin^e  representative.  Henceforth  there  were  two  ralers,  one 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  one  at  Constantinople^  each  claiming, 
whatever  temporary  concessions  he  might  make,  to  be  the  sole 
ruler  and  representative  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Western  emperois  held  that,  upon  the  deposition  of  Con- 
stantino VI.,  Charlemagne  had  succeeded  him,  after  a  slight 
interval,  in  the  government  of  the  whole  Empire,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  emperors, 
in  spite  of  their  grudging  recognition  Of  Charlemagne  at  the 
moment,  regarded  themselves  as  the  only  lawful  succeaocs  of 
Constantino  VI.,  and  viewed  the  Carolings  and  their  later 
successors  as  upstarts  and  usurpeci,  with  no  ri^t  to  their  imperial 
pretensions.  Henceforth  two  halves  confronted  one  another, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  whole;  two  finite  bodies  touched,  and 
each  yet  claimed  to  be  infinite. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  Charlemagne  did  not  enter  into 
any  fundamentally  new  relations  with  his  subjects  after  his 
cognation,  it  foQowa  that  the  results  of  his  coronation, 
in  the  sphere  of  policy  and  administration,  cannot 
have  been  coosklerable.  The  Empire  added  a  new 
sanction  to  a  policy  and  administration  already 
.developed.  Charlemagne  had  already  showed  Umself 
€piicopU9  episcoporum,  anxious  not  only  to  supprtss  heresy  and 
supervise  the  clergy  within  his  borders,  but  also  to  eatend  true 
Christianity  without  them  even  before  the  year  when  his  imperial 
coronation  gave  him  a  new  title  to  supreme  governorship  in  all 
cases  ecclesiastical.  He  had  already  oiganixed  his  empire  on  a 
new  uniform  system  of  counties,  and  the  missi  damnid  were 
already  at  work  to  superintend  the  action  of  the  counts,  even 
before  the  retuKotio  imperii  Romam  came  to  suggest  such 
uniformity  and  centralization.  Chariemagne  had  a  new  title; 
but  his  subjects  still  obeyed  the  king  of  the  FtankSi  and  lived  by 
Frankish  law,  in  the  old  fashion.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Charlemagne's  own  descendants,  the  Empire  was  aometUng 
appendant  to  the  kingship  of  the  Franks^  whidi  made  that 
kingship  unique  among  others,  but  did  not  ladically  alter  tts 
character.  iVue,  the  Idngship  might  be  divided  among  brothers 
by  the  oU  Germsnic  custom  of  partition,  while  the  Empire 
must  inhere  in  one  person;  but  that  was  the  one  difference,  and 
the  one  difficulty,  which  mi^t  easily  be  solved  by  attaching  the 
name  of  emperor  to  the  eldest  brother.  Such  was  the  conception 
of  the  Carolings:  such  was  not,  however,  the  conception  of  the 
Church.  To  the  popes  the  Empire  was  a  solemn  office,  to  which 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  might  most  naturally  be  called,  In  view 
of  their  power  and  the  traditions  of  their  house,  but  which  by  no 
means  remained  in  their  hands  as  a  pefsooal  property.  By 
thus  seeking  to  dissociate  the  Empire  from  any  indissoluble 
connexion  with  the  Carolingian  house,  the  popes  were  able  to 
save  it.  Civil  wan  mged  among  the  descendants  of  Chariemagne: 
partitions  recurred:  the  Empire  was  finally  dissolved,  in  the 
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sense  that  the  oM  redoi  «f  Chariemagne  feD  asunder,  In  S8& 
Bnt  tbk  Empire,  as  an  office,  did  not  perish.  During  the  9th 
eontury  the  popes  had  insisted,  as  each  emperor  died, 
that  the  new  emperor  needed  coronation  at  their  hands; 
and  they  had  thus  k^  atfv*  the  coooqitlon  of  the 
Efl^sire  as  an  ofiifoo  to  which  they  invited,  If  th^  did 
not  appoint,  each  suoceaslva  emperor.  The  qnarreb 
of  the  Carolingian  hoose  helped  them  to  asake  food  their  dalm. 
John  VIII.  was  able  to  select  Charles  the  Bald  in  preference 
to  other  claimants  in  875;  and  before  the  end  of  his 
pontificate  ho  coold  write  that  "  be  who  is  to  be 
ordained  by  us  to  the  Empire  mnst  he  bf  w  fint  and 
foremost  invited  and  eleaed."  Thai  was  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  preserved,  and  the  conception  of  a  united  Empire 
contimied,  la  spite  of  the  eventual  dimolvtion  of  ^bt  reafan  of 
Charieflugne.  When  the  Gasotiligiaa  eihperam  disappeared, 
Benedict  IV.  oovid  crown  Loois  of  Pravcnoe  (901)  and  John  X. 
could  Invite  to  the  vacant  throne  aa  Italian  potentate  like 
Berengar  of  Fduli  (grs);  and  even  when  Berengar  died  in  994, 
and  the  Empire  waa  vacant  of  an  emperor,  they  could  hold,  and 
hold  with  truth,  that  the  Bmpfao  was  not  dead,  but  only  sas« 
ponded,  nntil  each  tane  as  they  ahould  invite  a  new  ruler  to 
assume  the  oAos. 

Vatiotts  causes  had  centrlbnted  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
reafan  of  Chariemagne.  .Faxtitaona  had  spite  it;  fendkhsm 
had  begun  to  honeyoomb  it;  incessant  wars  had  destroyed  its 
core,  the  fighthig  Franks  ci  Austrasia..'  But,  above  aU,  the  rise 
of  divisions  within  the  realm,  which,  whether  animated  by  die 
spirit  of  nationality  or  no,  were  idtimatel^  dntined  to  develop 
into  natloni,  had  silently  undeimined  the  structure  of  Pippin 
and  Chariemagne.  Already  in  84s  the  oath  of  Strassburg  shows 
us  one  Caroling  king  swearing  in  French  and  another  in.<«eraaa: 
abeady  in  870  the  partition  of  Mctse&showsua  the  kings  of 
France  and  Geimany  dividing  the  middle  kingdom  which  lay 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  linguistic  frontier  of  the  Mouse 
and  Moselle.  The  year  888  is  the  birth-year  of  nrodem  Europe. 
Fiance,  Oenaany,  Italy,  stood  distinct  aa  three  separate  aaits, 
with  Buiguady  and  leciaine  aa  debatable  land%  as  they  were 
destined  to  remain  for  centuries  to  come.  If  the  conceptkta  of 
Empire  was  still  to  survive,  the  pope  must  ultimately  isnatc  the 
ruler  of  the  strongest  of  these  three  units  te  assume 
the  imperial  crown;  and  this  was  what  happened 
when  In  96a  Pope  John  XU.  invited  Otto  I.  of  Ger« 
many  to  renew  once  more  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  ^^ 
imperial  strength  of  the  whole  Frankish  tribe  had  "''^ 
l^en  them  the  Empire  In  800^  so  «iid  the  national  strength  of 
the  East  Frankish  kingdom,  now  resting  indeed  on  a  Saxon 
rather  than  a  Frankish  basis,  bring  the  Empire  to  its  ruler  in 
962.  Ths  centre  of  political  gravity  had  aheady  been  shifting 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  course  of  the  9th  century.  .  While 
the  Northmen  had  carried  their  anna  along  the  rivers  and  into 
the  heart  of  France,  Louis  the  German  had  coosolidiried  Ita 
kingdomin  a  long  reign  of  sixty  years  ($17-876);  and  attheend 
of  the  9th  century  two  kings  of  Germany  had  already  worn  the 
imperial  crown.  Early  in  the  loth  century  the  lungsbip  of 
Gmoany  had  come  to  the  vigorous  Saxon  ddkes  (9x9);  and 
strong  in  their  Saxon  basis  Heniy  I.  and  his  son  Otto  had  built 
a  realm  which,  disunited  as  it  was,  was  far  more  compact  than 
that  which  the  Carolings  of  the  West  ruled  from  I«on.  Henry  I. 
had  thought  in  his  later  years  of  going  to  Rome  for  the  Imperial 
crown:  under  Otto  I.  the  imperial  idea  becomes  manifest. 
On  the  one  hand,  be  established  a  semi-imperial  position  in  the 
West:  by  946  Louis  IV.  d'Outieroer  Is  his  prot^g^,  and  it  is  his 
arms  which  maintain  the  young  Conrad  of  Burgundy  on  his 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed,  by  his  policy  towards 
the  German  Church,  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of  the  Carolingian 
traditions.  He  made  churchmen  his  ministers;  he  establi^ed 
missionary  bishoprics  on  the  Elbe  which  should  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Wends;  and  his  dearest  project  wais  k.  new 
archbishopric  of  Magdeburg.  The  one  thing  needf  al  was  that  he 
should,  like  Charlemagne,  acquire  the  throne  of  Ita^  asd  the 
dissolute  condition  of  that  oountiy  during  the  first  half  of  tho 
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lotb  centuiy  mide  its  acquisition  nM  only  possible,  but  almost 
impentive.  Begun  in  951,  the  acquisition  was  completed 
^^  tea  yean  later;  and  all  the  conditions  were  now 
^Jfr^  present  for  Otto's  assumption  of  the  imperial  throne; 
He  was  crowned  by  John  XII.  on  Candlemas  Day  96a, 
and  thus  was  begun  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which 
lasted  henceforth  with  a  continuous  life  until  i8o6> 

The  same  ideu  underlay  the  new  empire  which  had  underlain 
that  of  Charlemagne,  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  already  found  a  visible  expression  before  in  that 
earlier  empire.  Historically,  there  was  the  tradition  of  the  old 
Roman  empire,  preserved  by  the  Church  asan  idea,  and  preserved 
in  the  Church,  and  its  imperial  organisation,  as  an  actual  fact. 
Ecclesiastically,  there  was  the  Fauline  conception  of  a  single 
Christian  Church,  one  in  subjection  to  Christ  as  its  Head,  and 
needing  (so  men  still  thought)  a  secular  counterpart  of  its  in- 
divisible unity.*  To  these  two  sanctions  philosophy  later  added 
a  third;  and  the  doctrine  of  Realism,  that  the  one  universal 
is  the  true  abiding  substance — the  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
De  numarchia  of  Dante, — reinforced  the  feeling  which  demanded 
that  Europe  should  be  conceived  as  a  single  political  unity.  But 
U  the  Holy  Roman  empire  of  the  German  nation  has  the  old 
foundations,  it  is  none  the  less  a  thing  sui  generis,  Eitemally, 
it  meant  far  less  than  the  empire  of  Charlemagne;  it  meant 
simply  a  union  of  Germany  and  northern  Italy  (to  which,  after 
X039,  one  must  also  add  Burgundy,  though  the  addition  is  in 
reality  nominal)  under  a  single  rule.  Historians  of  the  19th 
centuiy,  during  the  years  in  which  the  modem  German  empire 
was  in  tnvail,  disputed  sorely  on  the  advantages  of  this  union; 
but  whatever  its  advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  union  of  Teutonic  (krmany  and  Latin  Italy  was,  from 
an  eztenud  point  of  view,  the  essential  fact  in  the  structure  of 
the  medieval  Empire.  Internally,  again,  the  Empire  of  the 
Ottos  and  their  successon  was  new  and  unprecedented.  If 
Latin  imperialism  had  been  combined  with  Prankish  tribalism 
in  the  Empire  of  Chariemagne,  it  now  met  and  blended 
with  feudalism.  The  Holy  Roman  emperor  of  the 
M'  nuddie  ages,  as  Frederick  L  proudly  t<rfd  the  Roman 

*■*■'''''"  envoys,  found  his  senate  in  the  diet  of  the  German 
baronage,  his  tguiUs  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  knights.  Feudal- 
ism, indeed,  came  in  time  to  invade  the  very  conception  of 
Empire  itseU.  The  emperors  began  to  believe  that  their  position 
of  emperor  made  them  feudal  overlords  of  other  kings  and 
princes;  and  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  topmost  sumntit 
of  the  feudal  pyramid,  from  whom  kings  held  their  kmgdoms, 
while  they  themselves  held  directly  of  God.  In  this  way  the  old 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  single  political  society  entered  upon 
a  new  phase:  but  the  translation  of  that  conception  into  feudal 
terms,  which  might  have  made  Diocletian  gasp^  only  gave  it  the 
greater  hold  on  the  feudal  society  of  the  middle  ages.  Yet  in 
one  way  the  feudal  conception  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
Empire;  for  the  popes,  from  the  middle  of  the  tath  century 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  imperial  titles  {imperator  and  hasikus) 
are  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  diplomata  of  the  loth  century.  Edred, 
for  instance  (946-^55)  b  "  imperator,"  "  cyntng  and  caaere  totios 
Britanniae,"  '^basiietts  Angtorum  huiuaque  inauiae  bafbaronim  ": 
Edgar  b  "  totius  Albionb  imperator  AuKUstus  "  (cf .  Stubbs.  Const. 
Hia.  i.  c.  vti.  1 7 1 ).  These  titles  partly  show  the  turgkltty  of  English 
Latintty  in  the  loth  century,  partly  indicate  the  quasi-Imperial 


positkm  bekl  by  the  Weaaex  kings  after  the  rMonquert  of  the  iXine- 
jaw.  But  there  aeems  to  be  no  real  ground  for  Freeman's  view 
(N^mau  Conquest,  I  $48  sqq.),  that  EngUnd  was  regarded  aa  a  third 
Empire,  side  by  «de  with  the  other  Empires  of  West  and  East 
Europe*  That  the  titles  were  assumed  in  order  to  repudiate  possible 
claims  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  overlordshif)  of  Engfamd  b 


mation.  and  does  not  mean  any  recurrence  to  a  forgotten  Anglo- 
Saxon  style. 

■  It  b  la  virtue  of  tbb  aspect  that  the  Empire  b  holy.  The  term 
MOtnum  imptnum  seems  to  have  been  first  used  ^x>ut  the  time  of 
Frederick  I.,  when  the  enipeiors  Were  anxious  to  magnify  the 
sanctity  of  tnetr  office  in  answtr  to  papal  opposition.  Ilw  emperor 
himseli  (sec  under  EMPsaoa)  was  always  reprdcd,  aad  at  hb 
coranation  treated,  as  a  f>rs0aa  scflbrisjMco. 


onwards,  began  to  cbhn  lor  themselves  a  feudal  oveilonbhtp 
of  the  world,  and  to  regard  the  emperor  as  the  chief  of  their 
vassab.  The  theory  of  the  Trmulaiio  buttressed  their  claim  to 
be  overlords  of  the  Empire;  and  the  emperors  found  that  their 
very  duty  to  defend  the  Papacy  turned  them  into  its  vassals — 
for  was  not  the  advocatns  who  defended  the  lands  of  an  abbey 
or  church  its  tenant  by  feudal  service,  and  might  not  analogy 
extend  the  feudal  relation  to  the  imperial  advocate  himself? 

The  relation  of  the  Empire  to  the  Papacy  b  indeed  the  cardinal 
fact  in  its  hbtory  for  the  three  centuries  which  followed  the 
coronation  of  Otto  L  (969-1250).  For  a  century 
(962-1076)  the  rebtion  was  one  of  amity.  The  pope 
and  the  emperor  stood  as  co-ordinate  sovereigns,  ***^  **• 
•  ruling  together  the  commonwealth  of  Europe.'  If  ^^'f^" 
either  stood  before  the  other,  the  emperor  stood  before  the  pope. 
The  Romans  had  sworn  to  Otto  I.  that  they  would  never  elect  or 
ordain  a  pope  without  hb  consent;  and  the  rights  over  papal 
elections  conceived  to  belong  to  the  office  of  pairicius,  which 
they  generally  held,  enabled  the  emperors,  upon  occasion,  to 
nominate  the  pope  of  thetr  choice.  The  partneiship  of  Otto  III. , 
son  of  a  Byzantine  princess,  and  hb  nominee  Silvester  II.  (already 
dbtingubhed  as  Cierbert,  sekolaslUm  of  the  chapter  school  of 
Reims)  forms  a  remarkable  page  in  the  annab  <^  Empire  and 
Papacy.  Otto,  once  the  pupil  of  Silvester  in  classical  studies, 
and  taught  by  hb  mother  the  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
dreamed  of  renewing  the  Empire  of  Constantine,  with  Rome 
itseff  for  its  centre;  and  thb  antiquarian  ideaUsm  (which 
Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Cola  di  Riensi  were  afterwards,  though 
with  some  difference  of  aim,  to  share)  was  encouraged  in  his 
pupil  by  the  pope.  Tradition  aftemvards  ascribed  to  the  two 
the  first  project  of  a  crusade,  and  the  institution  of  the  seven 
electws:  in  truth  their  faces  were  turned  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  future,  and  they  sought  not  to  create,  but  to  renovate. 
The  dream  of  restoring  the  age  of  Constantine  passed  with  the 
premature  death  of  Otto;  and  after  the  death  of  Silvester  II. 
the  papacy  was  degraded  into  an  appendage  of  the  Tusculan 
family.  From  that  degradation  the  Church  was  rescued  by 
Henry  III.  (the  second  emperor  of  the  new  Salian  house,  which 
reigned  from  1024  to  x  1*5),  when  in  1046  he  caused  the  deposition 
of  three  competing  popes,  and  afterwards  filled  the  papal  chair 
with  hb  own  nominees;  but  it  was  reKUcd  more  effectually 
by  itself,  when  in  1059  the  celebrated  buU  In  nomine  Domini 
of  Nichobs  U.  reserved  the  right  of  electing  the  popes  to  the 
college  of  cardinab  (see  Conclave).  A  new  era  of  the  Papacy 
begins  with  the  decree,  and  that  era  found  its  exponent  in 
HiUebrand.  If  under  Henry  III.  the  Empire  stands  in  many 
respects  at  its  senith,  and  the  emperor  nominates  to  the  Papacy, 
it  sinks,  under  Henry  IV.,  almost  to  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes, 
and  a  pope  attempts,  with  no  little  success,  to  fight  and  defeat 
an  emperor. 

The  rise  of  the  Papacy,  which  the  action  of  Henry  UI.  in  1046 
had  helped  to  begin,  and  the  bull  of  1059  had  greatly  promoted, 
was  ultimately  due  to  an  ecclesiastical  revival,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Cluniac  movement.  The  aim 
of  that  movement  was  to  separate  the  Church  from 
the  worid,  and  thus  to  make  it  independent  of  the 
laity  and  the  lay  power;  and  it  sought  to  realise  its  aim  first  by 
the  prohibition  of  derical  marriage  and  simony,  and  ultimately 
by  the  prohibition  of  lay  investiture.  A  decree  of  Gregory  VII. 
in  X075  forbade  emperor,  king  or  prince  to  "  presume  to  give 
investiture  of  bbhoprics,"  under  pain  of  excommunication ; 
and  Henry  IV.,  contrsYtning  the  decree,  fell  under  the  penalty, 
and  the  War  of  Investitures  began  (1076-11 22).  Whether  or 
no  Henry  humih'ated  himself  at  Canossa  (and  the  Opinion  of 
German  hbtoriaas  now  inclines  to  regard  the  traditionai  account 
as  exaggerated)  the  Empire  certainly  suffered  in  his  reign  a 

'  The  enipeiw  daimed  suzerainty  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
at  various  dates.  Hungary  and  Poland,  France  and  Spain,  the 
Scandinavbn  peninsub.  the  British  Isles,  were  all  claimed  for  the 
Empire  at  different  times  (see  Bryce,  Holy  Romcn  Empire,  c.  xii.). 
The  ••  effective  "  empire,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  effective,  em- 
besced  only  Germany,  Burgundy  and  the  rsfimsi  Ilaliat  (the  old 
Lombard  kingdom  in  the  valley  of  the  Po).< 
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grettlMSof  prcitige.  The  emperor  lost  bis  Inid  over  Genmny, 
where  the  aid  of  the  pope  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  discos- 
tented  nobility:  be  lost  his  hold  over  Italy,  where  the  Lombard 
towns  gradually  acquired  municipal  indqiendence,  and  the  dona« 
tion  of  the  Countesa  Blatilda  gave  the  popes  the  germ  of  a  new 
mod  stronger  Aimimimm  UmporaU.  The  First  Crusade  came, 
And  the  emperor,  its  natural  leader,  could  not  kad  it;  while 
the  centre  of  Icaining  and  civilization,  in  the  course  of  the*  fifty 
years'  War  of  Investitures^  gradually  shifted  to  France.  The 
straggle  was  fina%  ended  by  a  compromise*-the  Concordat 
of  Worms~in  1 122;  but  the  Papacy,  which  had  fought  the  long 
War  of  Investitures  and  inspired  the  First  Crusade,  was  a.  far 
greater  power  than  it  had  been  at  the  brginning  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  emperor,  shaken  in  his  hold  on  Germany  and  Italy,  had 
lost  both  power  and  prestige  (see  Imvsstitvkb).  It  is  significant 
that  a  theory  oC  the  feudal  subjection  of  the  emperor  to  the  pope, 
foreshadowed  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  IL,  and  definitely 
enounced  by  the  envoys  of  Adrian  IV.  at  the  diet  of  Bcsaocon 
in  if57>  now  begins  to  arise.  The  popes,  who  bad  called  the 
emperon  to  be  heads  of  the  European  commonwealth  in  3oo  and 
again  in  062,  begin  to  vindicate  that  headship  lor  themselves. 
Gretoiy  VII.  bad  already  claimed  that  the  pope  stood  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  sun  to  the  moon;  and  gradually  the  old  co- 
ordtnatioo  disappeared  in  a  new  subordination  of  the  Empire 
to  the  papal  pknitudo  poUsuUs.  The  claim  of  ecclesiastical 
independence  of  the  middlfe  of  the  nth  century  was  rapidly 
becoming  a  claim  of  ecclesiastical  sapremacy  in  the  middle  of 
the  lath:  the  imperial  claim  to  nonunate  popes»  which  had 
lasted  till  1059,  was  turning  into  the  p0pal  claim  to  nominate 
emperors.  Yet  at  this  very  time  &  new  period  of  splendour 
dawned  for  the  Empire;  and  the  rule  of  the  three  Hoh^ataufen 
emperors,  Frederick  I.,  Henry  VI.  aad  Frederick  II.  (1x59-1250), 
marks  the  period  of  its  history  which  attracia  most  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Frederick  I.  regained  a  new  strength  in  Germnay,  partly 
because  he  united  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  two  great  con« 
tending  families,  the  Welfs  and  the  WaibUogens;  partly 
because  he  had  acquired  large  patrimonial  possessions 
in  Swabia,  which  took  the  place  of  the  last  Saxon 
demesne;  partly  because  he  had  a  greater  control 
over  the  German  episci^tate  than  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
foe  many  years  past.  At  the  same  time  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  Roman  law  gave  the  emperor,  as  sonroe  and 
centre  of  that  law,  a  new  dignity  and  prestige,  particularly  in 
Italy,  the  home  and  hearth  of  the  revival.  Confident  in  this 
new  strength,  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  claunt  on  Italy, 
and  sought,  by  uniting  the  two  under  his  sway,  to  inspire  with 
new  life  the  old  Ottoman  Emplro  He  failed  to  crush  Lom|>ai(d 
municipal  independence:  defeated  at  Legoano  in  11 76,  he  had 
to  recognize  his  defeat  at  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183.  He 
failed  to  acquire  control  over  the  Papacy;  a  new  struggle  of 
Empire  and  Papacy,  begun  in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  IV.  on 
the  question  of  control  over  Rome,  and  continued  in  (he  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.,  because  Frederick  recognized  an  anti-pope, 
ended  in  the  emperor's  recognition  of  his  defeat  at  Venice  in 
1177.  The  one  success  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  married  to  its  heiress,  Constance. 
But  the  one  success  of  Frederick's  Italian  policy  proved  the 
ruip  of  his  house  in  the  reign  of  his  gran#on  Frederick  II.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  possession  of  Sicily  induced  Frederick  II.  to 
neglect  Germany;  and  by  two  documents,  one  of  1220  and  one  of 
1 23 1,  he  practically  abdicated  bis  sovereign  powers  to  the  German 
princes  in  order  to  conciliate  their  support  for  his  Italian  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  Sicily  involved  him  in  the 
third  great  struggle  of  Empire  and  Papacy.  Strong  in  his 
Sicilian  kingdom  in  the  south,  and  seeking,  tike  his  grandfather, 
to  establish  his  power  in  Lombardy,  Frederick  practically  aimed 
at  the  unification  of  Italy,  a  policy  which  threatened  to  engulf 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  to  reduce  the  Papacy  to  impotence. 
The  popes  excommunicated  the  emperor:  they  aided  the  Lom- 
bard  towns  to  maintain  their  independence;  finally,  after 
Frederick's  death  (1250),  they  summoded  Ot^les  of  Anjou  into 
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Sadly  ti»«iteniiinnte  his  house.    By  iftt  he  had  done  his  woit, 
and  the  medieval  Empire  was  practically  at  an  end.    When 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg succeeded  in  1 273,  hewasonly  the  OMrttovw 
bead -of  a  federation  of  princes  in  Gemumy,  while  in  •#!•» 
Italy  he  abandoned  all  claims  over  the  centre  and  south,  ^"jg** '" 
and  only  retained  titular  rights  in  the  Lombard  phun.  ^^' 

Thus  ended  the  first  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  which  Otto  had  founded  in  962.  In  those  three 
centuries  the  great  fact  had  been  its  relation  to  the  Papacy:  in 
the  last  two  of  those  three  centuries  the  relation  had  been  one 
of  enmity.  The  basis  of  the  enmity  had  been  the  papal  claim 
to  supreme  headship  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  to  an  independent 
temporal  demesne  in  Italy  as  the  condition  of  that  headship. 
Because  they  desired  atqsreme  headship,  the  popes  bad  sought 
to  reduce  the  emperor's  headship  to  something  lower  than,  and 
dependent  upon,  their  own~to  a  mere  fief  held  of  St  Peter: 
because  they  desired  a  ten^xwal  demesne,  they  had  sought  to 
expel  him  from  luily,  since  any  imperial  faoki  on  Italy  threatened 
their  independence.  They  had  succeeded  in  defeating  thc£mpire, 
but  they  had  also  destroyed  the  Papacy;  for  the  French  aid 
which  they  had  invoked  against  the  Hohenstaufen  developed, 
within  fifty  years  of  the  fall  of  that  house,  into  French  control* 
and  the  captivity  at  Avignon  (1308-1373)  was  the  logical  result 
of  the  final  victory  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Tagliacosao.  The 
strug^  seemed  to  have  ended  in  nothing  but  the  exhaustion  of 
both  combatants.  Yet  jn  many  respects  it  had  in  reality  made 
for  progress.  It  had  set  men  thinking  of  the  respective  limits 
of  church  and  state,  as  the  many  libelli  d4  Hu  imperotofum  €i. 
poutijicum  show;  and  from  that  thought  had  issued  a  oew.ooiH 
ception  of  the  state,  as  existing  in  its  own  fight  and  supreoM 
in  its  own  sphere,  a  conception  which  is  the  necessary  basis  of 
the  modem  naUon-state.  If  it  had  dislocated  Geitaany  into  a 
number  of  territorial  principalities,  it  had  produced  a  college  of 
electors  to  represent  the  cause  o(  unity:  if  it  had  helped  to  pre- 
vent the  unification. of  Italy,  and  had  left  to  ItaJ^  the  fatal 
l^acy  of  Guelph  and  Chibdline  feudsi,  it  had  equalliy  helped 
to  produce  Italian  mumdpal  independence. 

A  new  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  fills  the  three 
centuries  from  1273  to  i556~from  the  accession  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  Italy  was 
now  lost:  the  Empire  had  now  no  peculiar  connexion  JSHii^yg 
with  Rome,  and  far  less  touch  witJi  the  Papacy.  A  i^wm* 
new  Germany  had  risen.  The  extinction  of  sejrenU  royal  •itMtm  •§ 
stocks  and  the  nomination  of  anti-kings  in  tlm  oourre  of  ^Sf^^^ 
civil  warn  had  made  the  monarchy  elective,  and  raised  1^^^ 
to  the  side  of  the  emperor  a  college  of  electors  (see 
Elecioks),  which  appears  as  definitely  established  soon  after 
1250.  With  Itnly  lost,  and  Germany  thus  transmuted,  why 
should  the  Empire  have  still  continued-  to  exist?  In  the  first 
place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  Germans  still  found  a 
king  necessary  and  because,  the  German  king  having  been  called 
for  three  centuries  emperor,  it  seemed  necessary  that  he  should 
still  continue  to  bear  the  name.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed 
as  the  presidency  of  a  Germanic  confederation,  and  as  something 
analogous  to  the  modern  German  empire,  with  the  one  great 
difference  that  the  Hohenzollerns  now  derive  from  Prussia  n 
strength  which  enables  them  to  make  their  imperial  position  a 
reality,  while  no  Luxemburg  or  Habsburg  was  able  to  make  has 
imperial  position  otherwise  than  honorary  and  nominaL  In  the 
second  place,  it  continued  to  exist  because  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  western  Europe  still  lingered,  and  was  still  conceived 
to  need  an  exponent.  In  this  sense  the  Empire  existed  as  a 
presidency,  still  more  honorary*  and  still  more  nominal,  of  the 
nations  of  western  Europe.  In  both  capacities  the  emperor 
existed  to  a  great  extent  because  he  was  a  legal  necessity— 
because,  in  Germany,  he  was  necessary  for  the  investiture  of 
princes  with  their  principalities,  and  because,  in  Europe,  he 
was  necessary,  as  the  source  of  all  rights,  to  bestow  crowns  upon 
wouldbe  kings,  or  to  act  as  the  head  of  the  great  orders  of 
chivalry,  or  to  give  patents  to  notaries.  With  the  history  of  the 
Empire  regarded  as  a  German  confederation  we  are  not  here 
concerned.     The  reigns  of  the   t^absburg,.  Luxemburg  and 
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Wittclsbtch  empeton  belong  to  tlie  history  of  Germany.  Yet 
two  of  these  emperors,  Hcmy  VII.  and  Louis  IV.,  should  not 
piSM  witl¥>ut  notice,  tl^  one  for  his  own  sake,  the  other  for  the 
sake  of  his  adherents,  and  both  because,  by  interfaing  in  Italy, 
and  coming  into  conflict  with  the  Papacy,  they  brought  once 
more  into  prominence  the  European  aspect  of  the  Empiie. 

Henry  VII.,  the  contemporary  and  the  hero  of  Dante, 
descended  into  Italy  in  13  lo,  partly  because  he  had  no  power 
and  no  occupation  in  Germany,  partly  because  be  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  sense  of  his  imperial  dignity.  Coming  as  a 
peacemaker  and  mediator,  he  was  driven  by  Guelph  opposition 
into  a  Ghibclline  rdle;  and  he  came  into  conflict  with  Clement  V., 
the  first  of  the  Avignonese  popes,  who  under  the  pressure  of 
France  attempted  to  enforce  upon  Henry  a  recogm'tion  of  his 
lendal  subjection.  Henry  asserted  his  independence:  he 
claimed  Rome  for  his  capital,  and  the  lordship  of  the  world  for 
his  right;  but,  just  as  a  struggle  seemed  impending,  he  died, 
in  1313.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  IV.,  the  struggle 
came.  Louis  had  been  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.  in 
1394  for  acting  as  emperor  before  he  had  received  papal  recogni- 
tion. None  the  less,  in  1 3  a8,  he  came  to  Rome  for  his  coronation. 
He  had  gathered  round  him  strange  allies;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
more  advanced  Franciscans,  apostles  of  the  cause  of  clerical 
disendowment^  and  Inimical  to  a  wealthy  papacy;  on  the  other 
hand,  jurists  like  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  who 
brought  to  the  cause  of  Louis  the  spirit  and  the  doctrines  which 
bad  already  been  used  in  the  struggle  between  Boniface  VIII. 
and  Philip  IV.  of  France.  Marsilius  in  particular,  in  a  treatise 
called  the  Defensor  Pacts,  Insisted  on  the  majesty  of  the  lay  state, 
and  even  on  its  superiority  to  the  Church.  Perhaps  it  was 
Marsilius,  learned  as  he  was  in  Roman  law,  and  remembering 
the  lex  regia  by  which  the  Roman  people  had  of  old  conferred  its 
power  on  the  emperOr,  who  suggested  to  Louis  the  policy,  which 
he  followed,  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown  by  the  decree  and 
at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  people.  The  policy  was  remarkable: 
Louis  embraced  an  alliance  which  Frederick  Barbarossa  had 
spurned,  and  recognised  the  medieval  Romans  as  the  source  of 
imperial  power.  Not  less  remarkable  was  the  new  attitude  of 
the  German  electors,  who  for  the  first  time  supported  an  emperor 
against  the  pope,  because  they  &ow  felt  menaced  in  their  own 
electoral  rights;  and  the  one  permanent  result  which  finally 
flowed  from  the  struggle  was  the  enunciation  and  definition  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Che  electors  in  the  Golden  Bull  of 
1356  (sec  GOLWN  BotL); 

In  this. straggle  with  the  Papacy  the  Empire  had  shown 
something  of  its  old  uidversal  aspect.  It  had  come  into  connexion 
wHb  Ittfy,  and  into  dose  connexion  with  Rome:  it  had  enlisted 
in  defence  of  iu  rights  at  once  an  Italian  like  Marsilius  and  an 
Englishman  like  Ockham.  The  same  universal  aspect  appeared 
once  more  In  the  age  of  the  conciUar  movement,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  One  of  the  essential  duties  of  the  emperor, 
as  defender  of  the  Church,  was  to  help  the  assembUng  and  the 
deliberations  of  general  coundls  of  the  Church.  This  was  the 
duty  discharged  by  Sigismund,  when  he  forced  John  XXIII. 
to  summon  a  council  at  Constance  in  14x4,  and  sought,  though 
in  vain,  to  guide  its  deUberatlons.  The  journey  which  Sigismund 
undertook  in  the  interests  of  the  council  (r4rs-i4i7)  Is  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  He  sought  to  make  peace  throughout  western 
Europe,  acting  as  international  arbitratoi^in  virtue  of  his 
presidency  of  western  Europe— between  England  and  France, 
between  Burgundians  and  Arnmgnacs;  but  he  failed  In  his  aim, 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  council,  it  was  only  to  witness  the 
defeat  of  the  party  of  reform,  which  he  championed  National 
feeling  and  national  antipathies  proved  too  strong  for 
Sigismund's  attempt  to  revive  the  medieval  empire  for 
Mtf  M«  the  purposes  of  international  arbitration :  ttie  same  feel- 
•fj^  ing,  the  same  antipathies,  made  inevitable  the  failure 
of  the  council  itself,  in  which  Western  Europe  had 
aiMtfm.  sought  to  meet  once  more  as  a  single  reUgious  com- 
monwealth. Early  in  the  tsth  century,  therefore, 
the'  conception  of  the  unity  of  western  Europe,  as  a  single 
Empire-Church,  was  already  waning  in  both  its  aspects.    Tlie  ' 
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unity  of  the  Church  Unlvenal  was  dissolving,  and  the  conception 
of  the  nation-church  arising  (as  the  separtte  concordats  granted 
by  Martin  V.  to  the  different  nations  prove);  while  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  was  proved  a  dream,  by  the  powerlessness  of  the 
emperor  in  the  face  of  the  struggle  of  England  and  France. 

Renaissance  and  Reformation  combined  to  oompkte  the  fall 
which  the  failure  of  Sigismund  to  guide  the  condliar  moveoent 
had  already  foreshadowed.  The  Renaissance,  revolting 
against  the  medievalism  of  the  siudium  and  not  •atm 
sparing  even  the  sacerdoHum  of  the  middle  ages,  had 
little  respect  for  the  medieval  imperium;  and,  gouog 
back  to  pure  Latin  and  original  Greek,  it  went  back  beyond 
even  the  classical  empire  to  find  its  Ideals  and  inspirations. 
But  it  is  the  coming  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  It  of  the 
nation-chureh,  which  finally  marks  the  epoch  at  which  the  last 
vestige  of  the  old  conception  of  the  poh'tical  unity  of  the  world 
disappears  before  the  oatioo-stato.  Externally  indeed  it  seemed, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  if  the  old  Empire  had  been 
revived  in  the  person  of  Charies  V.,  who  owned  territories  as  vast 
as  those  of  Charlemagne.  But  Charles's  dominions  were  a 
dynastic  agglomeration,  knit  together  by  no  vivifying  conception ; 
and,  though  Charles  was  a  champion  of  the  one  Catholic  Church 
against  the  Reformation,  he  did  not  in  any  way  seek  to  revive 
the  power  of  the  medieval  empire.  Meanwhile  the  reforming 
monarchs,  while  they  cast  off  the  Roman  Church,  cast  off  with 
it  the  Roman  empire.  Henry  VIII.  declared  himself  free,  not 
only  of  the  pope,  but  of  all  other  foreign  power;  not  otUy  so, 
but  as  he  sought  to  take  theplace  of  thepope  with  regard  to  his 
own  cfaurdi,  so  he  sought  to  take  the  phuie  of  the  emperor  with 
regard  to  his  kingdom,  and  spoke  of  his  "  imperial  "  crown,  a 
style  which  recurs  in  later  Tudor  reigns.*  The  conception  of  one 
Empire  passed  out  of  Europe,  or,  if  it  remained,  it  remained  only 
in  an  h<morary  precedence  accorded  by  other  sovereigns  to  the 
king  of  Germany,  who  still  entitled  himself  emperor.  In  Germany 
itself  the  honorary  presidency  which  the  emperor-  enjoyed  over 
the  princes  came  fo  mean  still  less  th^n  before,  when  leligioua 
differences  divided  the  country,  and  the  principle  of  c^jus  reiw 
ejus  rtiigio  accentuated  the  local  autonomy  of  the  prince.  When 
Charles  abdicated  in  1556,  the  change  which  the  accession  of 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  had  already  marked  was  complete: 
there  was  no  empire  except  in  Germany,  and  in  Germany  the 
Empire  was  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  legal  conception. 
The  Reformation,  by  sweeping  away  the  spiritual  unity  of 
western  Christendom,  had  swept  away  any  real  conception  of  its 
political  unity,  and  with  th^t  conception  it  bad  swept  a#ay  the 
Empire;  while  it  had  also,  by  splitting  Germany  into  two 
religious  camps,  and  making  the  emperor  at  the  most  the  head. 
of  a  refa'gioQS  faction,  dissipated  the  last  vestiges  ota.  real  Empire 
in  the  country  which  had,  since  963,  been  its  peculiar  home. 

From  1536  to  1806  the  Empire  means  a.  loose  federation  of 
the  different  princes  of  Germany,  ky  and  ecclesiastical,  under 
the  presidency,  elective  in  theory  but  hereditary  in  j^ 
practice,*  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  It  is  an  empire  b 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  modem  German  empire,  • 
with  a  diet  somewhat  analogous  to  the  modem  Bundea> 
rat,  and  a  cumbrous  imperial  chamber  for  purposes  of 
justice,  hardly  at  all  analogous  to  the  highly  organised  system 
of  federal  jtistice  which  prevails  in  Germany  to-day.  The  dis> 
solution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  into  this  loose  federation 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  the  concessions  made  to  the 
princes  by  Frederick  II.  in  xfso  and  1231 ;  but  the  final  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  on  federal  lines  was  only  attained  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  of  1648.  The  attempt  of  Ferdinand  II.,  fn  the 
course  of  the  Thirt  y  Years'  War,  to  assert  a  practically  monarchical 
authority  over  the  princes  of  Germany,  only  led  to  the  regular 
vindication  by  the  princes  of  their  own  monarchical  authority. 
The  emperor,  who  had  tried  in  the  tsth  century  to  be  the  inter- 
national authority  of  all  Europe,  now  sank  to  the  position  of 
less  than  inter-state  arbitrator  in  Germany.  That  the  Empire 
and  the  emperor  were  retained  at  aU,  when  the  princes  became 

*  Cf.  the  Act  25  Henry  Vlll.  c.  22. 1 1 :  "  the  lawful  kings  and 
cmperora  ojf  this  realm.'* 
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90  many  iiMfependent  fioverefgm,  wts  due  putly  to  a  ffngering 
sense  of  quasi-national  sentiment  for  a  magni  luminis  uml^a, 
partly  to  the  need  of  some  authority  which  shoald  combine  ia 
«H)e  whole  principalities  of  very  different  sizes  and  strengths, 
and  should  protect  the  weak  from  the  strong,  and  all  from  France. 
But  this  authority  only  found  its  symbol  in  the  emperor.  Such 
leal  {cdera]  authority  as  there  was  remained  with  the  diet,  a 
uiufress  ol  sovereiga  princes  through  their  amcdited  rq>re- 
sentatjvvs;  and  the  emperor's  sole  rigbts>  M  emperor,  were 
those  of  granting  titles  and  confirming  tolls.  The  Habsbiii^ 
emperorsin  each  successive  generation,  never  pursued  an  imperial, 
but  always  a  dynastic  policy ;  and  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  sacrifoe  to  xhi  aggrancfiscment  of  their  house  the  honour  oif 
the  Empire,  as  when  they  ceded  Lorxsine  to  France  in  return 

for  Tuscany  (1735) 

It  needed  the  cataclysm  of  the  French  Revolatkm  findHy  to 
overthrow  the  Empire.  Throughout  the  x8th  century  it  lasted, 
^  a  thing  of  long-winded  protocols  and  oever-ending 
bwsuits, "  netthar  Holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire." 
But  with  NapoleoD  came  its  destroyer.  As  far  back 
as  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  French  kings  had  been 
fchemiog  to  annex  the  title  or  at  any  rate  absorb  the  tenritories 
of  the  Empire:  at^the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  title  by  Napoleon  seemed  very  imminent.  Posing 
as  the  New  Chariemagne  ("  because,  like  Charifmagne,  I  unite 
the  crown  of  France  to  that  of  the  Lombards,  and  my  Empire 
marches  with  the  East  ")>  be  resolved  in  x8o6,  duriog  the  dis- 
solution and  recomposition  of  Germany  which  followed  the  peace 
of  Lun^viUe,  to  oust  Francis  IL  from  iu&  title,  and  to  make  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  part  and  parcel  of  the  *'  Napoleonic  idea." 
He  was  anticipated,  however,  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  proud 
Habsburg,  who  was  equally  resolved  that  no  other  should  wear 
the  crown  which  he  himself  was  powerless  to  defend,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  6th  of  August  1806,  Francis  resigned  the  imperial 
dignity.  So  perished  the  Empire.  Out  of  its  ashes  sprang  the 
Austrian  Empire,  for  Franci5,in  i£o4,partly  to  counter  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  partly  to  pre- 
pare for  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  old  Empire,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  "  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria."  And 
In  yet  more  recent  times  the  German  empire  may  be  regarded, 
in  a  still  more  real  sense  (ban  Austria,  as  the  ctescendant  and 
representative  of  the  old  Empire  of  the  German  nation. 

What  had  been  the  results  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history,  upon  Germany  and  upon  Europe? 
Offttml  It  bas  been  a  vexaia  quacslio  among  German  historians, 
teifoeacs  whether  or  no  the  Empire  ruined  Germany.  Some 
f*h0  have  argued  that  it  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
^^V*"*  German  kings  from  their  own  country  to  Ital^y,  and 
that,  by  bringing  them  into  conflict  with  the  popes,  and  by  thus 
strengthening  the  hands  of  their  rebellious  barcwage  with  a 
papal  alliance,  it  prevented  the  development  of  a  national 
German  monarchy,  such  as  other  sovereigns  of  western  Eurvqie 
were  able  to  found.  Others  again  have  emphasised  the  racial 
division  of  Saxon  and  Frank,  of  High  Germaaand  Low,  German, 
as  the  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  Germany  to  grow  int«  a  united 
national  wh(^e,  a^d  have  sought  to  ascribe  to  the  influcooe  of 
the  Empire  such  unity  as  was  achieved;  while  they  have  attri- 
buted the  karningf  the  trade,  the  pre-emineoce  cl  medieval 
Germany  to  the  Italian  connexiom  aAd  the  prestige  which. the 
Empire  brought..  It  is  diSkult  to  pronounce  on  either  side; 
but  one  feels  thst  the  .old  localism  and  iadividiiahaiD  which 
characterized  the  early  German,  and  had  never,  on  Gennanr 
soil,  been  combined  with  and  counteracted  by  a  large,  measure 
of  Roman  population  and  Roman  dvilixation,  as  they  were  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  would  in  any  case  have  continued  to  divide 
and  disturb  Germany  till  late  in  her  history,  even  if  the  Empire 
had  never  come  to  reside  within  her  borders  Of  the  larger 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Empire  on  Europe  we  can  here 
only  say  that  it  worked  for  good.  An  Empire  which  represented, 
as  a  Holy  Empire,  the  unity  of  all  the  faithful  as  one  body  in 
their  se<nilar,  bo  less  than  in  their  religious  life — an  Empire 
which,  sgain,  as  a  Roman  Empire,  npreseoted  with  aa  iinhrohrn 


continuity  the  order  of  Roman  admfnistnrtion  and  faw— suth 
an  empire  could  not  but  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
It  was  not  an  empire  resting  on  force,  a  military  empire;  it  was 
Bot,  as  fa  modem  times  empires  have  sometimes  been,  an 
atttocmcy  warranted  and  stampedby  the  pI6bfsdte  of  the  mob. 
It  was  an  empire  resting  neither  on  the  sword  nor  on  the  ballot- 
box,  but  OB  two  great  ideas,  taught  by  the  clergy  and  received 
by  the  laity,  that  all  believers  in  Christ  form  one  body  politic, 
and  that  the  one  mode]  and  type  for  the  organisation  of  that 
body  b  to  be  found  in  the  past  of  Rome.  It  was  indeed  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  that  its  roots  were  only  the  thonghts 
of  men;  for  the  lack  of  material  force,  from  which  it  always 
suffered,  hindered  it  from  doiBg  work  it  might  well  have  done — 
the  work,  for  instance,  of  international  arbitration.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  Empiit 
that  it  lived,  all  throu^  the  middle  ages,  an  unconquerable  idea 
of  the  mind  of  man.  Because  it  was  a  being  of  their  thought,  ft' 
stirred  men  to  teflcClibn:  the  Empire,  particulariy  in  its  clash 
whh  the  Papacy,  produced  a  political  consciousness  and  a  political 
qieculation  reflected  for  us  in  the  many  iibdli  de  tile  imperaiornm 
a  ponlificum,  and  In  the  pages  of  Dante  and  MarsOius  of  Padua. 
Roman,  it  perpetuated  the  greatest  monument  of  Roman 
thought — that  ordered  scheme  of  hw,  which  either  became,  as 
in  England,  the  modd  for  the  building  of  a  native  system,  or, 
as  in  Germany  from  the  end  of  thc^  isth  century  onwards,  was 
roceived  in  its  integrity  and  administered  in  the  courts.  H<4y, 
it  fortified  and  consoUdated  ChrisUan  thought,  by  giving  a 
visible  expressioB  to  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  and  not 
only  so,  bat  it  maintained,  however  imperfectly,  some  idea  of 
international  oMtgalion,  and  some  conception  of  a  commonwealth 
ofEurope.^ 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  western  Earope  had  in  its  own 
day  a  contemporary  a»d  a  rival — ^that  east  Roman  empire  of 
which  we  have  ahready  qtoken.  Fh>m  Arcadius  to  John  Palaeo- 
logus,  from  A.D.  395  to  1453,  the  Roman  empire  was  continued 
at  Coastantineple  -Bot  as  a  theory  and  an  idea,  but  as  a  simple 
and  daily  reality  of  politics  and  admftiistration.  In  one  sense 
the  East  Roman  Empire  was  more  lineally  and  really  Roman ' 
than  the  Weste  it  was  absolutely  continuous  from  andent  times. 
In  -anotbek-  sense  the  Western  Empire  was  the  most  Roman;- 
for  its  capital— in  theory  at  least— ^as  Rome  itself,  and  the 
Roman  Church  stood  by  its  side,  while  Constantinople  was 
Hellenic  and  even  Oriental.  •  Between  the  two  Empires  there  was 
fixed  an  inftpassable  gulf;  and  they  were  divided  by  deep 
differences  of  thought  and  temper,  which  appeared  most  particu- 
larly In  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the 
cleavage  between  the  Catholicand  the  Orthodox  Churches.  Yet, 
aa  when  Rome  fell,  the  Catholic  Church  survived,  and  ultimately 
found  for  itself  a  new  Empire  of  the  West,  so,  -when  Constantinople 
fell,  the  Orthodox  Church  continued  its  life,  and  found  for  itself 
a  new  Empire  of  the  £ast~>the  Empire  of  Russia.  Under  Ivan' 
the  Great  (t^fit-'isos)  Moscow  became  the  metropolis  of 
Orthodoxy;  Byaantlne  law  influenced  his  code;  and  he  look 
for  his  cognizaace  the  double-headed  eagle.  Ivan  Ihe  Terrible, 
his  grandbon,  finally  assumed  in  1547  the  title  of  Tsar;  and 
henceforth  the  Russian  emperor  is,  in  theory  and  very  largely 
in  fact,  the  successor  of  the  old  East  Roman  emperor,'  the  head 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  with  the  mission  of  vengeance  on  Islam 
for  the  fall  of  Constantinople: 

In  the  19th  centuiy  the  word  **  empire  "  has  had  a  large  and^ 
important  bearing  in  politics.  In  France  it  has  been  the  apanage. 
oCtheBonapartcs,and  hasmeanta  centralised  system  ^0^,, 
of  government  by  an  eflicieBt  Caesar,  resting  immedi-  Empltn, 
ately .  ob  the  people,  and  annihilating  the  powers  of 
the  people's  representatives  Under  Napoleon  I.  this  conception 
had  a  Caroliagiao  colour:   under  Napoleon  HI.  these  ia  less  of 

*  The  Papacy,  consittent  to  the  last,  formally  protested  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  against  the  failure  of  the  Powers  to 
restore  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  "  cemrc  of  political  unity  ** 
(Ed.). 

I*  The  Turtcs,  occupying  Cbnstaatinople,  have  abo  claimed  to  M$ 
the  heirs  of  the  oM  emperon  of  Cbnsuntinoplei  and  tbeh  sultans 
have  styled  themselves  Keisar^i-R^. 
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Carolingfaniumi  and  nore  ol  Cacsarisn-^more  of  a  popular 
dictatonhip.  While  in  modern  France  Empire  has  meant 
autocracy  instead  of  representative  government,  in  Germany 
it  has  meant  a  greater  national  unity  and  a  federal  government 
in  the  place  of  a  confederation.  The  modem  German  empire 
is  at  once  like  and  unlike  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is 
unlike  the  old  medieval  Empire;  for  it  has  no  connexion  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  no  relation  to  Rome.  But  it  is  like 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centurier-*for 
it  represents  a  federation,  but  a  more  real  and  more  unitary 
federation,  of  the  several  states  of  Germany.  The  likeness  is 
perhaps  more  striking  than  the  dissimilarity;  and  in  virtue  of 
this  likeness,  and  because  the  memory  of  the  old  German  Kaisw' 
McU  was  a  driving  force  in  1870,  we  may  tptak  of  the  modem 
German  empire  as  the  successor  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
if  we  remember  that  we  are  speaking  of  that  Entpire  in  its  last 
tijro  centuries  ol  existence.  The  modem  "  Empire  of  Austria," 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  connote  an  empire  in  the  sense 
of  a  federation,  but  is  a  convenient  designation  for  the  sum  of 
the  territories  ruled  by  a  single  sovereign  under  various  titles 
(king  of  Bohemia,  archduke  of  Austria,  &c)  and  unified  in  a 
sixigle  political  system.^  The  title  of  Emperor  was  assumed,  as 
we  have  seen,  through  an  historical  accident;  and,  though  the 
Habsburgs  of  to-day  are  personally  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
old  Holy  Roman  emperors,  they  do  not  in  any  way  possess  an 
empire  that  represents  the  old  Holy  Empire.  In  Engbnd,  of 
recent  years,  the  term  "  Empire  "  and  the  conception  of  imperial- 
ism have  become  prominent  and  czuciaL  To  Englishmen  to-day, 
as  to  Germans  before  2870,  the  term  and  the  conception  stand 
for  the  greater  unity  and  definitely  federal  government  of  a 
number  of  separate  stales.  For  the  German,  indeed,  Empire 
has  meant,  in  great  measure,  the  strengthening  of  a  loose  federal 
institution  by  the  addition  of  a  common  personal  superior: 
to  us  it  means  the  turning  of  a  loose  union  of  separate  states 
already  under  a  common  personal  superior — the  King"-*into  a 
federal  commonwealth  living  under  some  common  federal 
institutions.  But  the  aim  is  much  the  same;  it  is  the  integration 
of  a  people  under  a  single  scheme  which  shall  be  consistent  with 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy.  We  speak  of  imperial 
federation;  and  indeed  our  modem  imperialism  is  ck>sely 
alUed  to  fcdcnUism.  Yet  we  do  well  to  ding  to  the  term  empire 
rather  than  federation;  for  the  one  term  emphasizes  the  whole 
and  its  unity,  the  other  the  part  and  its  independence.  This 
imperialism,  which  is  federalism  viewed  as  making  for  a  single 
whole,  is  very  different  from  that  Bonapartist  imperiaUsm, 
which  means  autocracy;  for  its  essence  is  free  co-ordination,  and 
the  self-government  of  each  co-ordinated  part.  The  British 
Empire  (q.v.)  is,  in  a  sense,  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  reality, 
a  thought  rather  than  a  fact;  but,  just  for  that  reason,  it  is 
like  the  old  Empire  of  which  we  have  spoken;  and  though  it  be 
neither  Roman  nor  Holy,  yet  it  has,  like  its  prototype,  one  law, 
if  not  the  law  of  Rome— -one  faith*  if  not  in  matters  of  religion, 
at  any  rate  in  the  field  of  political  and  social  ideab. 

AvTROKlTns.~-Scc,  in  the  first  place,  J.  Dryce.  Fdy  Romin 
Empire  (1904  edition);  ).  von  Dollingcrt  article  on  "  The  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Great "  (in  Essays  on  Historical  and  Literary  Suhitcls. 
translated  by  Margaret  Wane,  1894);  H.  Fisher.  Tht  Mtaitval 
Empire  (1898);  E.  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Bmpiret  edited  by  J.  B.  Bury.  It  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  all 
the  books  bearing  on  the  article,  but  one  may  ickxt  (i.)  for  the 
period  down  to  476.  Stuart  lones,  rjb«  Roman  Empire  (1908),  an 
excellent  brief  sketch;  H.  Scnilkr,  Cesckichle  der  romiichen  Kaiser^ 
teit  (T883-1888);  O.  Seeck.  CeschichU  des  Untergangs  der  antiken 
Welt  (Band  I.,  Berlin,  I897>i898,  Band  I!.,  1901)  (a  remarkable  and 
stimulating  book);  and  the  two  excellent  articles  on  "  Impcrium  " 
and  "  Princeps  "  in  Smith's  Di^tumary  of  Creek  and  Rom^n  Anti- 


1000):  £.  Lavisse.  Histoire  de  Fr^nci,  II.  i.  (1901);  J.  B.  Bury. 
History  ofihelMkr  Roman  Empire  (1889) ;  (iti.)  for  the  fioly  Roman 


*  This  docs  not.  of  course,  apply^  to  Hungary,  which  since  1867 
has  not  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  imd  is  ruled  by  the 
bead  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  not  as  emperor*  bat  as  king  of 
Hungary. 


Empire  of  the  German. oationi  W.  voo  Ciesebrseht)  GtsekkkU  dm 
deulscken  Kaiseneti  (1881-1890):  J.  Zeller,  Histewe  d^AUemapu 
(1872-1891);  R.  L.  Poole.  Illustrations  oj  Medieval  TkouglU  (1884): 
S.  RieaWt  Dio  Hlerurisehen  Widersacher  der  PdpsI*  sur  ZeU  Lvdwip 
des  Baiers  (1874);  J.  Jannaen,  CeukiekU  da  demiscken  Volkes  seH 
dem  AusfftMf  des  Uitteledters  (1885-1894);  L.  von  Raake,  Deutstke 
Geschichte  tm  Zeitailer  dt  "*  '  '  '"*"  -«-*  -^  • 
deulscken  Gesekickte.     Vom 


Xri**  (1869) ;  and  T.  Carlyle 

the  fail  of  die  Roman  Empire  and  the  transition  to  the 
Gorman  Empire  see  Sir  J.  R.  Sceley,  life  and  Times  of  StoNi  (187ft)  i 
H.  von  Treitschke,  Deulscko  Gesekickte  (1870-1894);  And  H.  von 
Sybel,  Die  BegtUnduni  des  deulscken  Reicks  (1800-1894,  Eng.  trans., 
Tke  Founding  of  Ike  Germ.  Emp.,  New  York,  1890-1891).  For 
institutional  history,  see  R.  SduMer,  Lekrbuek  der  iemUeken  Reekip- 
eesckiekte  (1894).  Qn  the  influence  at  the  Holy  Roomus  Empire 
upon  the  history  of  Germany,  see  J.  Ficker,  Das  deutuke  Kaiserreiek 
(1861),  and  DeuUckes  Kdnigtum  und  Kaisertum  (1862);  and  H.  voo 
SybcljDie  deutscke  Nation  und  das  Kaisermck  (1861).     (E.  Ba.) 

BIIPIRICBII  (from  Gr.  tforupot,  skilled  in,  from  n?pa, 
experiment),  in  philosophy,  the  theory  that  all  knowledge 
is  derived  from  sense^^ven  data.  It  is  opposed  to  all  fount 
of  intuittOnalism,  and  holds  that  the  mind  2s  originally  an  absolute 
blank  {tobtda  rasa),  on  which,  as  it  were,  sense-given  Impressions 
are  mechanically  recorded,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  mind.  The  process  by  which  the  mind  is  thus  stored  consists 
of  an  infinity  of  individual  impressions.  The  frequent  or  invari- 
able tecunence  of  similar  series  of  events  gives  birth  in  the 
mind  to  what  are  wrongly  called  "  laws  ";  in  fact,  these  *'  laws  " 
are  merely  statements  of  experience  gathered  together  by 
association,  and  have  no  other  kind  of  validity.  In  other  words 
from  the  empirical  standpoint  the  statement  of  such  a  "  law  ** 
does  not  contain  the  word  *'  must  ";  it  merely  asserts  that  such 
and  such  series  have  been  Invariably  observed.  In  this  theory 
there  can  strictly  be  no  *'  causation  ";  one  thing  is  observed 
to  succeed  another,  but  Observations  cannot  assert  that  It  is 
"  caused  "  by  that  thing;  ft  Is  post  hoe,  but  not  propter  hoc. 
The  idea  of  necessary  connexion  is  a  purely  mental  Idea,  an 
a  priori  conception,  in  which  observation  of  empirical  data 
takes  no  part;  empiricism  In  ethics  likewise  does  away  with  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  moral  law  as  conceived  by 
the  intuttlonalists.  The  moral  law  is  merely  a  collection  of 
rules  of  conduct  based  on  an  hifinfte  number  of  special  cases  in 
which  the  convenience  of  society  or  Its  rulers  has  subordinated 
the  inclination  of  individuals.  The  fundamental  objection  to 
empiricism  is  that  It  falls  to  give  an  accurate  explanation  of 
experience;  individual  impressions  as  such  are  momentary, 
and  their  connexion  Into  a  bbdy  of  coherent  knowledge  pre- 
supposes mental  action  distinct  from  mere  receptivity.  Empiri- 
cism was  characteristic  of  all  early  speculation  in  Greece.  During 
the  middle  ages  the  empiric  spirit  was  in  abeyance,  but  it  revived 
from  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon  and  was  systematized  especially 
in  th6  English  philosophers,  Locke,  Hume,  the  two  Mill^ 
Bentham  and  the  associationist  school  generally. 

See  AssociATioM or  Ideas;  Mktaphysics:  Psychology;  Logic; 
besides  the  biograpliics  of  the  empirical  phikiaophera. 

In  n$adkine,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  school  of  physicians  who, 
in  the  time  of  Celsus  and  Galea,  advocated  accurate  observation 
of  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  in  the  beiicf  that  only 
by  the  collection  of  a  vast  mass  of  instances  would  a  true  scienoe 
of  medidne  be  attained.  This  point  of  view  was  earned  to 
extremes  by  those  who  discarded  all  real  study,  and  based  their 
treatment  on  rules  of  thumb.  Hence  the  modem  sense  of  empirical 
as  applied  to  the  guess  work  of  an  antrained  quack  or  charlatan. 

■MPLOTERS*  UABIUTT,  and  WORRMBTS  OOMFBNSA*- 
TIOK.*  '  The  law  of  England  as  to  th^  liability  of  emptoyers  In 
respect  of  personal  injuries  to  their  servants  is  reguUted  partly 
by  the  common  law  and  partly  by  statute;  tiut  by  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  1880,  such  exceptions  have  been 
grafted  upon  the  common  law,  and  by  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  1906,  principles  so  idfen  to  the  common  law  have  been 
appliMi  to  most  employments  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  present 
any  view  of  thik  branch  of  the  Uw  as  a  logftal  whole.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  state  the  nature  of  the  h'abUity  at  common  law. 

• "  Employ  **  comes  through  Fr.  from  Lat.  (mpHcaret  to  enfold. 
Late  Lat.  t^dhect  npaa  something. 
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tte  extcnkn  of  ft  cffMterf  Kr  tKe  Empl^nnr  Ltabtty  Act  18Sa^ 
«ad  tbe  new  Ikbflttiw  introduced  by  htcr  acts. 
At  ooomioa  kw  the  Kabffity  of  a  master  it  of  a  veiy  United 
Tine  iB»  of  coone,  notUng  to  pievcnt  a  natter 
and  lervaat  fiom  pnndding  bgr  special  contract  in  any 
nay  they  please  for  their  mntual  lights  in  cases  of 
penonal  Injury  to  the  servant  In  such  casca  the 
liability  irill  depend  upon  tlie  terns  of  the  special  oontncti 
But  apart  Iron  any  spMsal  agreement,  it  nkay  be  broadly  stated 
that  a  master  is  liable  to  his  servants  only  for  Injurica  caused 
by  his  own  negligence.  Injuries  to  a  servant  nkay  arne  bom 
accident^  fram  the  nature  of  the  service,  or  from  urgllgriMy; 
and  this  negligence  may  be  of  the  master,  of  another  servant 
of  the  master,  or  of  a  stranger.  If  the  injury  is  purely  accidental 
the  loss  lies  where  it  fidb.  If  k  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
service,  the  servant  must  bear  it  himself;  he  has  undertaken  a 
service  to  which  certain  rislES  are  necessarily  incident;  if  he 
is  injured  thereby,  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  no  one  can  be 
made  responsible.  If  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligNice  of 
a  stranger,  the  servant  has  his  ordinary  rmnedy  against  the 
wrong-doer  or  any  one  who  is  jcayonsihle  as  a  principal  for  the 
condua  of  tbe  wrong-doer.  If  itiscausedbythene^igenoeof  a 
fdlow-eervant,  he  likewise  has  his  ordinary  remedy  against  the 
actual  wrong-doer;  but,  by  virtue  of  what  is  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  oommon  empIo3rment,  he  cannot  at  common  law 
make  the  master  liable  as  a  prindpaL  The  only  case  (inde> 
pendently  of  modem  legislation:  jee  Mam)  in  which  he  can 
recover  damages  from  the  master  is  where  the  injury  has  been 
caused  by  "*g''f>"<'*  of  the  master  himsdf.  A  master  is 
ne^igeot  if  ht  faflbi  to  exercise  that  skill  and  care  which,  in  the 
cucumstanoes  of  the  partimlar  employment,  are  used  1^ 
employers  of  ordinary  skill  and  carefulness.  H  he  himself  takea 
part  in  tbe  work,  he  must  act  with  sodi  skill  and  care  as  may 
reasonably  be  deawnded  of  one  who  takes  upon  himsdf  to  do 
work  of  that  kind.  If  he  entrusts  the  work  to  other  servants, 
he  must  be  careful  in  their  selection,  and  must  not  negligenily 
empioy  persons  iribo  are  incompetent  He  must  take  pioper 
care  so  to  anange  the  syatdkn  <rf  woric  that  his  servants  are  not 
exposed  to  ttaoeceasary  danger.  If  tools  or  aiachineiy  are  used, 
he  must  take  proper  care  to  provide  such  as  are  fit  and  proper 
for  tl>e  work,  and  must  either  himsdf  see  that  they  are  mainfainrd 
in  a  fit  condition  or  enyloy  competent  servants  to  do  so  for  him. 
Jf  he  is  bound  by  sutute  to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
his  servants,  he  must  himsdf  see  that  that  obligaUonis  discharged. 
Forbveachof  any  of  these  duties  a  master  is  Uable  to  his  servant 
who  is  injured  thereby,  but  his  liability  extends  no  further. 

That  li^  obUgatmns  to  a  servant  aie  so  much  less  than  to  a 
stranger  is  duefly  due  to  the  doctrine  of  common  employment 
As  a  rule  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  negUgenoe  of 
his  servant  acting  in  the  course  of  his  empbyment; 
but,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it 
became  firmly  rooted  In  the  law  that  tUs  principle  did 
not  apply  where  the  person  injured  was  himsdf  a  servant  of  the 
naster  and  engaged  in  a- common  emi^yment  with  the  servant 
suilty  of  the  negligence.  In  effect  this  rule  protects  a  master 
ss  against  his  servant  from  the  consequences  of  negUgence  on 
the  port  of  any  other  of  his  servants;  to  this  there  is  noqualifica- 
tioi^«except  that,  for  the  rule  to  apidy,  both  the  injured  and  the 
negUgrat  servant  must  be  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
emptoyment  They  must  both  be  working  for  a  oommon  object 
though  not  necessarily  upon  the  same  work. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  predsdy  what  coaaticotee  a  common 
employment  in  this  sense,  and  Chcie  is  peculiarly  little  judicial 
authority  as  to  the  limit  at  which  work  lor  the  mme  emdoycr 
ceases  to  be  woric  in  a  common  employment.  It  does  not  depend 
on  difference  in  grade;  all  engaged  in  one  business,  from  the 
manager  to  the  appfcntice,  are  within  tbe  rul&  It  doca  not  depend 
oa  difference  iii  work,  if  the  woric  each  is  doing  is  part  of  one  larger 
opciatioo;  all  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  whether  erofdoyed 
on  the  trains,  or  at  the  stations,  or  on  the  line,  are  in  a  common 
employment.  It  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  difference  of 
locality:  a  servant  who  packs  goods  at  the  factory  and  a  servant 
vim  tttpscks  them  ia  the  ehop  may  well  be  in  a  common  empley-> 
meat   On  jiie_other.^h^»  it  is  not  eoou|b  t{^t,(he  jwo  fervanta 
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for  the  aame  empkifar,  if  there  IB  ootUnK  la  common 

between  them  except  that  tney  are  making  money  for  the  same 
man;  apart  from  special  circumstances,  thie  crrws  of  two  ships 
owned  by  the  same  oompany  are  peolmbly  not  in  common  employ- 
ment while  navigating  their  respective  shiiML  Tbe  test  in  each  case 
must  be  derived  from  the  viewi  invesited  by  the  courts,  upon  which 
the  doctrine  was  baaed,  namely,  that  the  servant  by  entering  upon 
the  service  consented  to  run  all  the  risks  incidental  to  it,  including 
the  risk  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  feUow  servants;  if  the  rehition 
between  the  twoservaats  is  such  that  the  safetv  of  the  one  may,  in 
the  ofdinary  comae  of  things,  be  affected  by  the  negligence  of  the 
other,  that  n^igence  must  be  taken  to  be  one  of  the  risks  of  the 
employinent  assented  to  by  the  servant,  and  both  are  engaged  in  a 
common  employment.  In  ninety-dne  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
wiU  be  found  tnat  the  doctrine  is  applicable,  and  tbe  master  pro* 
teoted  from  liability.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  general,  no  action  will 
lie  agahut  a  master  at  the  suit  of  bis  servant,  unless  the  servant  can 
prove  penonal  neglteence  on  the  part  of  tbe  master  causing  injury 
to  the  servant  And  in  such  action  the  master  may  avail  himself 
of  those  defences  which  he  has  against  a  stranger.  He  may  rely  upon 
contributory  negligence,  and  show  that  the  servant  was  himself 
negligent  and  that,  notwithsuoding  tbe  negligence  of  the  master, 
the  hifivy  was  proadmatdy  caused  by  die  ncgligenoe  of  the  aervant. 
Or  (eaoept  m  cases  where  the  iniuiy  resulu  from  a  breach  of  a 
statutory  duty)  he  may  prove  sudi  facts  as  establish  the  defence 
expressed  in  the  maxim,  veUnH  namfii  injmria%  that  is,  he  may  prove 
that  the  injured  servaat  knew  ana  appreciated  the  particular  risk 
he  was  running,  and  incuned  it  voluntarily  with  full  understanding 
of  its  nature.  Mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  or  even  his 
continuing  to  work  with  knowledge,  does  not  necessarily  establish 
this  defence;  it  must  be  knowleo^  of  such  a  kind  and  in  such 
circumstancea  that  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  servaat  contracted 
to  take  the  risk  opoB  Umaelf.  The  action  at  oommon  law  is  subject 
to  the  generd  rule  that  personal  actions  die  with  the  person;  except 
so  far  as  the  remedy  for  money  loss  cauKd  by  death  by  negligeaoe 
has  been  pretrved  in  favour  of  a  husband  or  wife  and  oertMn  aear 
rebttves,  umkr  Lord  Campbell's  Act  (Fatal  Accidents  Act  t%^). 

Such  was  the  bw  up  to  1880.  So  bng  as  industry  was  con* 
ducted  on  a  smaU  scde,  and  the  master  worked  with  bis  men, 
or  was  himself  the  manager,  Its  hardship  was  perhsps 
little  fcK;  hb  pcrsond  negligence  could  in  many  cases  ]Jg^ 
be  established.  But  with  the  development  of  the 
factory  system,  and  the  ever-growiog  expansion  of  the  scale  on 
which  all  industries  were  conducted,  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  bring  home  individual  responsibility  io  the  employee 
As  industry  passed  hirgely  into  the  control  of  corporations, 
difficulty  became  almost  impossibility.  The  employer  was  not 
liable  to  a  servant  for  the  negligence  of  a  CeHow-servaot,  and 
therefore,  in  most  cases  of  injury,  was  not  liable  at  all.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  condition  of  things  thus  brou^t  about, 
partly  by  the  growth  of  modem  industry  and  partly  by  the 
dedsions  of  tbe  courts,  caused  grave  dissatisfaction,  libe  justice 
of  tbe  doctrine  of  common  emplojrment  was  vigorously  called 
in  question.  In  the  result  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  1880 
was  passed.  The  effect  of  this  act  is  to  destroy  the  defence  of 
common  employiocnt  in  certain  q>ecified  cases.  It  docs  not 
abolish  the  doctrine  altogether,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  does  it 
impose  upon  the  master  any  new  standard  of  duty  which  doca 
not  exist  as  regards  strangers.  All  that  It  does  is  to  i^ce  the 
servant,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  position  of  a  stranger,  making 
the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  servants  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  in  common  employment  with  the 
servant  injured.  It  is  still  necessary  under  the  act,  as  at  common 
law,  to  prove  ncgUgence,  and  tbe  master  may  stiff  rely  upon  the 
defences  of  contributory  negligence  and  vUetUi  turn  fit  injuria. 
But  under  the  act  he  canoot,  as  against  the  workmen  who  come 
within  it  and  in  the  cases  to  which  it  applies,  set  up  the  defence 
that  the  negligence  complained  of  was  the  ne^igcnce  of  a  servant 
io  a  cpmmon  employment.  The  act  docs  not  apply  to  all 
servants.  It  does  not  apply  to  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
or  to  seamon,  or  to  any  excq>t  railway  servants  and  "  any 
person  who,  being  a  labourer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman, 
artificer,  handicraftsman,  miner,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual 
labour  . . .  has  entered  into  or  works  under  a  contract  with  an. 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  oral  or  in  writing,  and  be  a 
contract  of  service  or  a  contract  personally  Io  execute  any  work 
or  labour.'*  Whetlier  a  servant,  not  bdng  one  of  those  specially 
named,  is  within  the  act  depends  on  whether  manud  kbour  a 
the  red  and  substantial  employment  or  whether  it  is  mcrehr^ 
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bddenUt  tiiereto;  thus  a  cannan  who  handks  the  goods  he 
carries  may  be  withiii  the  act»  but  a  tramcar  driver  or  an  otnnibus 
conductor  is  not.  The  act  does  not  nuke  the  master  liable  for 
the  negiigenoe  of  all  his  servants,  but,  speaking  generally,  only 
for  the  negUgent  discharge  of  their  duties  by  such  as  are  entrusted 
with  the  supcrviuon  of  machinery  and  plant,  or  with  super- 
intendence, or  the  power  of  giving  orden,  with  the  addition,  in 
the  case  of  a  railway,  of  the  negligence  of  thoee  who  are  given 
the  diaige  or  control  of  signals,  points,  locomotive  engines  or 
trains.  The  cases  dealt  with  by  the  act  are  five  in  number;  in 
the  first  and  fourth  the  words  are  wide  enough  to  include 
oegligenoe  of  the  employer  himself,  for  Which,  as  has  been  seen, 
he  IS  liable  at  common  law.  In  such  instances  the  workman  has 
an  alternative  remedy  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  act, 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  rights  given  by  the  act  are  new,  being 
limitations  upon  the  defence  oif  common  empk>yment,  and  can  be 
enforced  only  under  the  act. 

The  first  case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reaion  of  any  defect 
in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant  connected 
with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  enipbycr.  provided  that  such 
defect  arises  from,  or  has  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or  of  some  person  in  the  servtoe  oi  the 
employer  and  entrusted  by  nim  with  the  duty  of  seeioc  that  the  ways, 
works,  machinei^  or  plant  are  in  proper  condition.  The  second  case 
is  where  the  injury  is  caused  tnr  reason  of  the  negiigenoe  of  any 
penon  in  the  service  of  the  empk^er  who  has  any  siipcriateodcoce 
entrusted  to  him  (that  is,  a  person  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  a 
that  of  superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  manual 
labour)  whibt  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence.  The  third 
case  is  where  the  injury  u  caused  by  reason  of  the  negUcencc  of  any 
person  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  emptoycr  to  whose  ocdcm  or  directions 
the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  miury  is  bound  to  conCerm  and  does 
conform,  where  such  injury  results  from  his  so  conforming.  The 
fourth  case  is  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  act  or 
omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  done  or  made 
I|i  obedience  to  the  mles  or  by-laws  of  the  empbyer,  or  in  obodience 
to  particular  instructions  ipven  by  any  person  ddeeased  with  Uie 
authority  of  the  employer  m  that  behalT,  provided  that  the  injury 
results  from  some  impropriety  or  defect  in  such  rules,  by-laws  or 
instructions.  The  fiftn  case  is  where  the  injury  b  caused  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  the  cnargB  or  control  of  any  signal*  points*  looamotive  .engine 
or  train  upon  a  railway. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  employer  shall  not 
be  liable  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect 
or  negligence  which  catised  his  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  information  thereof  to  the 
employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  senice  of 
the  employer,  unless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such 
superior  already  knew  of  the  said  defect  or  negligence.  It  was 
inevitable  that  these  provisions  should  call  for  judicial  inter- 
pretation, and  a  considerable  body  of  authority  has  grown  up 
about  the  act.  Where  general  words  are  used,  it  must  always 
occur  that,  between  the  cases  which  are  obviously  within  and 
those  which  are  obviously  without  (be  words,  there  arc  many 
ott  the  border  line.  Thus,  under  the  act,  the  courts  have  been 
called  upon  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  "way,'' 
"  works,"  "  machinery,"  "  plant/'  and  to  say  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  a  "  defect "  in  the  condition  of  each  of  tfiem.  Thty 
have  had  to  say  what  is  induded  in  "  railway  "  and  in  "  train,  " 
what  is  meant  by  having  "  charge  "  or  "control,"  and  to  what 
extent  one  whose  principal  duty  is  superintendence  may  partici- 
pate in  manual  labour  without  losing  his  character  of  superin- 
tendent, and  what  is  the  prectisc  meaning  of  negligence  in 
superintendence.  These  are  only  illustrations  of  many  points 
of  detail  which,  having  called  for  judicial  interpretation,  will  be 
found  folly  dealt  with  in  the  text-books  on  the  subject.  A 
workman  who,  bemg  within  the  act,  is  injured  by  such  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant  as  is  induded  in  one  or  other  of  the  five  cases 
mentioned  above,  has  against  his  employer  the  remedfes  which 
the  act  gives  him.  These  are  ndt  necessarily  the  same  as  those 
which  a  stranger  would  have  in  the- like  circumstances;  the 
amount  of  compensation  is  not  left  at  large  for  a  Jury  to  deter- 
mine, but  is  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  sudi  sum  an  may 
be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings,  during  the 
tlute  years  prQcedigg  the  inimy^  of  a  persoa  in  the 'same  grade 


employed  daritig  tboee  yftm  fa  the  like  eoiployiiieiiC  «id  in  the 
district  in  which  the  wof  kman  is  employed  at  the  tine  of  the 
injury.  Moreover,  the  right  to  recover  is  hedged  about  with 
technicalities  which  are  uakK>wn  at  the  commoo  law;  proceed- 
ings must  foe  taken  i«  the  county  court,  within  a  strictly  limited 
time,  and  are  maidtainable  oilly-i£  certain  eUfoovau  ptovisiona 
as  to  notice  of  injury  have  been  oom^ied  with.  Where  the  injury 
causes  death  the  action  is  Baintaisable  for  the  benefit  ol  the  like 
persons  as  are  entitled  vnder  Lord  CampbeU^  aet  In  an  action 
at  common  law. 

The  h&w  continued  in  this  condition  up  to   1897,     In   the 
majority  of  cases  of  inJMxy  to  a  servant,  the  doctrine  of  amoiaa 
employment  still  protected  the  master;  and  where,  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  it  failed  to  do  so,  the  liability  was  of  a 
timited  character  and  often,  owing  to  technicalities  of  procedure, 
difficult  to  enforce    Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  to 
prevent  master  and  servant  from  entering  into  any  special  con- 
tract they  please;  and  in  many  trades  it  became  a  common  prac- 
tice for  contracts  to  be  auuie  wholly  exduding  the  operation  of 
the  act.    In  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  law  by  a  total 
abolition  of  the  defence  of  common  employment,  so  as  to  make 
a  master  as  liable  to  a  servant  as  to  a  stranger  for  the  negligence 
of  any  of  his  servants  aeting  in  the  course  of  their  employment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  profaibit  any  agreements  to  forqgo  the 
rights  so  given  to  the  servant.    The  biM  did  not  become  law, 
and  no  fuxtheir  change  was  made  until,  in  1897,  parliament  took 
the  first  step  in  what  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  the  hw 
of  emptoyers*  liability.    Up  to  that  year,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
foundation  of  a  master's  liability  was  ntgKgmce,  either  of  the 
master  hinnclf ,  or.  In  certain  cases,  of  his  servants.    But  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1897,  a  new  pxiacipla  was  intro- 
duced, whereby  oeitain  servantsia  certain  eqiployments 
wenr  given  a  right  to€ooipensatk>tt  for  injnrics,  wholly       ^tf 
irtespective  of  any  consideration  of  negligence  or       ngg, 
contributory  negKgenoe.    As  regards  such  aemnta 
in  such  cmploymenu  the  master  was  in  effect  made  an  insuier 
against  accidental  injuries.    The  act  was  confessedly  tentative 
and  partial;    it  dealt  only  with  selected  Industries,  and  even 
witUn  these  indusuka  was  not  «f  unlvtnal  appUcatioiB.    But 
where  it  did  apply,  it  gave  a  right  to  a  limited  compensation  in 
evcfy  case  of  hijury  by  accident  arisiBg  out  «f  and  in  the  eouise  of 
the  emplo3rment,  whether  that  acddeot  had  been  brought  about 
by  negiigenoe  or  not,  and  whether  the  injured  servant  had  or 
had  not  contributed  to  it  by  his  own  negligence. 

The  act  applied  only  to  employment  on,  or  in,  or  aboot  certain 
localities  where,  at  the  samo  time,  the'  employer  was  what  the 
act  called  an  "  undeiuker,"  that  is,  the  penon  whose  business 
was  there  being  carried  on«  If  we  wanted' to  know  whether  a 
woriunan  was  within  the  act,  we  had  to  ask,  fiitt,  was  he  em- 
ployed on,  or  in,  or  about  a  railway,  or  a  factory,  or  a  mine,  or  a 
quarry,  or  an  engineering  sliop,or  a  balding  of  the  khid  mentioned 
in  the  act ;  secondly,  was  he  employed  by  one  who  was,  in  relation 
to  that  railway,  ftc,  the  nadertaker  as  defined  by  the  act;  and 
thirdly,  was  he  at  the  time  of  the  accident  at  work  on,  or  in.  or 
about  that  nHWay,  &c.  Unless  these  three  condltiona  were 
fulfilled  the  empfeyment  was  not  within  the  act. 

The  employmeats  to  which  the  act  applied  comprised  rail- 
ways, factories  (wMeh  included  docks,  warehouses  and  steam 
laundries),  mines,  engineering  works  and  most  kinds  of  buildings. 
"  Workman  "  included  every  penon  etagaged  fn  an  employmeitt 
to  which  the  act  applied,  whether  by  manu^  labour  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  his  agreement  was  one  of  service  or  apprenticeship 
or  otherwiBe»  eipressed  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 

By  the  Workmen's  Compen^tion  Act  1900,  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1897  were  extended  to  a^riculturaj  labourers. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1906  (which  came  into 
force  on  the  rst  of  July  1907)  extended  the  right  of  compensation 
for  injuries  practically  to  aB  persons  in  service,  and  also  intm- 
duccd  many  provisions  not  contained  in  the  acts  of  1897  and 
1900  (repealed).  It  does  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  naval  or 
mlUury  service  of  the  crown  (s.  9),  or  persons  empk>yed  other- 
wiM  tian  by  way  of  masaal  labour  whose  remuneration  exceeds 
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two  huodted  and  fifty<  pounds  a  year,  or  posooa  nrhoae  employ- 
ment  is  of  a  casual  luUure,  and  who  are  employed  othcrvise  tbaa 
for  the  purposes  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business,  or  members 
of  a  police  force,  or  out-worker$>  or  members  of  the  cmi^oyer's 
family  dwelling  in  his  house.  But  it  expressely  applies  to  seamen. 
To  entitle  a  workman  engaged  in  an  employment  to  which 
the  act  applies  to  compensation  all  the  following  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled:  (i)  There  must  be  personal  mjuxy 
by.  accident.  This  will  exclude  injury  wilfully  in- 
flicted, unless  the  injury  results  in  death  or  serious 
and  permanent  disablement,  but  the  act  introduces  a  new 
provision  by  making  the  suspension  or  disablement  from  work 
or  death  caused  by  certain  industrial  diseases  "accidents" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  industrial  diseases  specified 
in  the  3rd  schedule  of  the  act  were  anthrax,  ankylostomiasis, 
and  lead,  mercury,  phosphorus  and  arsenic  poisoning  or  their 
sequelae.  But  §  8  of  the  ACt  authorized  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  orders  from  time  to  time  including  other  industrial 
diseases,  and  such  orders  have  embraced  glass  workers'  cataract, 
telegraphists'  cramp,  eczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin  produced 
by  dust  or  liquid,  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
or  mouth  produced  by  dust,  &c.  To  render  the  empk>yer  liable 
the  workman  must  either  obtain  a  certificate  of  disablement  or 
be  suspended  or  die  by  reason  of  the  disease.  If  the  disease  has 
been  contracted  by  a  gradual  process,  all  the  employers  who 
ha¥«  employed  the  workman  during  the  previous  twelve  months 
in  the  employment  to  which  the  disease  was  due  are  liable  to 
cootribute  a  sliare  of  the  compensation  to  the  employer  primarily 
liable.  (2)  The  accident  roust  Arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
the  employment.  In  each  case  it  will  have  to  be  determined 
whether  ine  workman  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  the 
course  of  his  emi^oyment,  and  whether  the  accident  arose  out 
(tf  the  employment.  It  will  have  to  be  considered  when  ahd 
where  the  particular  employment  began  and  ended.  Other 
difficulties  }u.ve  arisen  and  will  frequently  arise  when  the  work.- 
man  at  the  time  of  the  accident  is  doing  something  which  is  no 
part  of  the  work  he  is  employed  to  do  So  far  as  the  decisions 
have  gone,  they  indicate  that  if  what  the  workman  is  doing  is 
no  act  of  service,  but  merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  if  he  is  im- 
properly meddling  with  that  which  is  no  part  of  his  work,  the 
accident  does  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment; 
but  if,  while  on  his  master's  work,  he  upon  an  emergency  acts 
In  his  master's  interest,  though  what  he  does  is  no  part  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  to  do,  the  accident  does  arise  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  bis  employment.  (3)  The  injury  must  be  such  as 
disables  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  week  from 
earning  full  wages  at  the  work  at  which  he  was  emi^yed.  (4) 
Notice  of  the  accident  must  be  given  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
th6  happening  thereof,  and  before  the  workman  has  voluntarily 
left  the  employment  in  which  he  was  injured;  and  the  daim  for 
compensation  (by  which  is  meant  notice  that  lie  claims  com- 
pensation under  the  act  addressed  by  the  workman  to  the 
employer)  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident  or,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  time  of  death.  Want 
of  notice  of  the  accident  or  defects  in  it  are  not  to  be  a  bar  to 
proceedings,  if  occasioned  by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
and  the  employer  is  not  prejudiced  thereby.  But  want  of 
notice  of  a  claim  for  compensation  is  a  bar  to  proceedings,  unless 
the  employer  by  his  conduct  has  estopped  himself  from  relying 
upon  it.  (5)  An  injured  workman  must,  tf  so  required  by  the 
employer,  submit  himself  to  medical  examination. 

When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  employer  who  is  witl^in 
the  act  has  no  answer  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  injury  arose 
from  the  sertous  and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  workman.  The 
precise  effect  of  these  terms  is  not  clear;  but  mere  negligence 
is  not  within  them. 

Where  the  injury  causes  death,  the  right  to  compensation 
belongs  to  the  Workman's  '*  dependents  ";  that  is,  such  of  the 
members  of  the  workman's  family  as  were  at  the  time  of  the  death 
wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman 
for  their  maintenance.  "  Members  of  a  family  "  means  wife  or 
husband,  father,  mother,  grandfather^  grandmother,  step-father^ 


step-mother,  son,  dauj^liter,  grandson,  granddau^te r,  stcp-soq, 
step-daughter,  brother,  sister,  half  brother,  half-sister.  The  act 
of  1906  makes  also  a  very  remarkable  departure  in  including 
illegitiflpate  relations  in  the  direct  line  among  **  dependents," 
for  where  a  workman,  being  the  parent  or  grandparent  of  an 
illegitimate  child^  leaves  such  a  child  dependent  upon  his  earnings, 
or,  being  an  illegitimate  child,  leaves  a  parent  or  grandparent 
so  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  such  child  or  parent  is  to 
be  included  in  the  "  members  of  a  family." 

Under  the  act  compensation  is  for  loss  of  wages  only,  and  is. 
as  has  been  said,  based  upon  the  actual  previous  earnings  of  the 
injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  employers 
£m  whom  he  is  working  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  In 
case  of  death,  if  the  workman  leaves  dependents  who  were  wboOy 
dependent  on  his  earnings,  the  amount  recovered  is  a  sum  equal 
to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during 
the  three  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £150, 
whichever  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  £300;  if  the  period 
of  his  employment  by  the  same  employer  has  bera  less  than  three 
years,  then  the  amount  of  his  earnings  during  the  three  years 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  156  times  hia  avenge  weekly  earnings 
during  the  period  of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said 
employer.  If  tbe  workman  leaves  only  dependents  who  were 
not  wholly  dependent,  tbe  amount  recovered  is  such  sum  as  may 
be  reasonable  and  proportionate  to  the  injury  to  them,  but  not 
exceeding  the  amount  payable  in  the  previous  case.  II  the 
workman  leaves  no  dependents,  the  amount  reeoverable  is  Ihe 
reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical  attendance  and  burial,  not 
exceeding  £ro.  In  case  of  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work 
resulting  from  the  ii^uxy,  what  is  recovered  is  a  weekly  payment 
during  the  incaps^dty  after  the  second  week  not  exeeeding  50% 
of  the  workman's  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous 
twelve  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long  emp^yed,  but  if  not,  then 
for  any  less  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the  continuous 
employment  of  the  same  employer;  such  weekly  payment  is 
not  to  exceed  £1 — and  in  fixing  it  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  his  average  weekly  earnings 
before  the  accident  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  able 
to  earn  after  the  acddenL  Any  payments,  not  being  wages, 
made  by  the  employer  in  respect  of  the  injury,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  weekly  payment  may  from  time  to  time  be 
reviewed  at  the  request  of  either  party,  upon  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  circumstances  since  the  award  was  made,  and  after 
six  months  may  be  redeemed  by  the  employer  by  payment  of  a 
lump  snm.  A  workman  is. within  the  act  although  at  the  time 
of  the  injury  he  has  been  in  the  empk>yment  for  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  although  there  are  no  actual  earnings  from  the  same 
employer  upon  which  a  weekly  average  can  be  computed. 
But  how  are  the  average  weekly  earnings  which  he  would  have 
earned  from  the  same  employer  to  be  estimated?  The  question 
must  be  determined  as  one  of  fact  by  reference  to  all  the  corcuift* 
stances  of  the  particular  case.  Suppose  the  workman  to  be 
engaged  at  six  shillings  a  day  and  injured  on  the  txst  day.  If  it 
can  be  inferred  that  he  would  have  remained  in  such  employment 
for  a  whole  week,  his  average  weekly  earnings  ftom  the  same  em- 
ployer may  be  taken  at  thirty  shillings.  If  it  can  be  inferred  that 
he  would  Live  worked  one  day  and  ik>  more,  his  average  weekly 
earm'ogs  from  the  same  employer  may  be  taken  at  9ix  shillings. 

All  questions  as  to  liability  or  otherwise  under  the  act,r  if  not 
settl^  by  agreement,  are  rtferred  to  arbitration  in  accordancf) 
with  -a  scheme  prescribed  by  the  act.  Contracting  out  is  not 
permitted,  save  in  one  event:  where  a  scheme  of  compensation^' 
benefit  or  insurance  for  the  workmen  of  «n  employer  has  been 
certified  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  to  be  not  less 
favourable  to  the  workmen  and  their  dependents  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  where  the  scheme  provides  Ux 
contributions  by  the  workmen,  it  confers  benefits  at  least  equal 
to  those  contributions,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  to  which  the 
workmen  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  act,  and  that  ^ 
majority  (to  be  ascertained  by  ballot)  of  the  workmen  to  whom 
the  scheme  is  applicable  are  in  favour  of  it,  the  employer  may 
contraa  with  any  of  bis  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the 
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scheme  sIuH  be  substituted  for  the  act;  such  certificate  may 
not  be  for  more  than  five  years,  and  may  in  certain  circumstances 
be  revoked.  The  act  does  not  touch  the  workman's  rights  at 
common  law  or  under  the  Employers*  Liability  Act,  but  the 
workman,  if  more  than  one  remedy  is  open  to  him,  can  enforce 
only  one.  When  the  circumstances  create  a  legal  liability  in 
some  other  person,  e.$.  where  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  sub-contractor  or  of  a  stranger,  !n  such  cases  the 
employer,  if  required  to  pay  xompensation  under  the  act,  is 
entitled  to  be  indemnified  by  such  other  person. 

Under  the  Factory  Acts,  offences,  when  they  result  In  death  or 
bodily  injury  to  health,  may  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
£100.  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  snch  fine  may  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  his  family,  or  otherwise  as  the 
secreuiy  of  state  determines.  Similar  provisions  occur  in  the 
Mines  Acts.  Any  sum  so  applied  must  be  Uken  into  account  in 
estimating  compensation  under  the  Employers'  LiabiKty  and  Work- 
owa'i  Compeoaation  Acts. 

Lam  m  Other  CowUnts.-^hk  Germany  iq.v.)  there  b  r  system 
of  compulsory  state  insurance  against  accidents  to  workmen. 
The  law  dates  from  XS84,  being  amended  from 
aerma^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  (1885,  1886,  1887,  1900,  iQOj)  to 
embrace  diflerent  classes  of  employment.  Occupations  are 
grouped  into  (i)  Industty;  (a)  agriculture;  (3)  building;  (4) 
marine,  to  all  of  which  one  general  law,  with  variations  necessary 
to  the  particular  occupation  in  question,  is  applicable.  There 
aie  also  special  provisions  for  prisoners  and  government  officials. 
Practically  every  kind  of  working-man  is  thus  included,  with 
the  exception  of  domestic  servants  and  artisans  or  labourers 
working  on  their  own  account.  All  workmen  and  officials  whose 
sabuy  does  not  exceed  £150  a  year  come  within  the  law.  No 
compensation  is  payable  where  an  accident  is  caused  through  a 
person's  own  gross  carelessness,  and  where  an  accident  has  been 
contributed  to  by  a  criminal  act  or  intentional  wrongdoing  the 
compensation  may  be  refused  or  only  partially  allowed.  With 
these  exceptions,  compensation  for  injury  is  payable  in  case  of 
injury  so  long  as  the  injured  is  unfit  to  work;  in  case  of  total 
incapacity  an  allowance  is  made  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  injured 
person's  annual  earnings,  in  case  of  partial  incapacity,  in  pro- 
portioB  to  the  degree  that  his  wage-earning  capacity  has  been 
affected.  In  case  of  death  the  compensation  is  either  burial 
money  or  an  allowance  to  the  family  varying  in  amount  from 
20  to  60%  of  the  annual  earnings  according  to  circumstances. 
The  provision  of  compensation  for  accidents  falls  entirely  upon 
emi^oyers,  and  in  order  to  h'ghten  the  burden  tbus  falling  upon 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the  possible  in- 
solvency of  an  individual  employer,  associations  or  sdf-adminis- 
tering  bodies  of  employers  have  been  formed — usually  all  the 
employers  of  each  particular  branch  of  industry  in  a  district. 
These  associations  fix  the  amount  of  compensation  after  each 
accident,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  assess  the  amount  upon  the 
individual  employers.  Thei«  is  an  appeal  from  the  association 
to  an  arbitration  court,  and  in  particularly  complicated  cases 
there  may  be  a  further  appeal  to  the  imperial  insurance  depart- 
ment. No  allowance  is  paid  until  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  weeks 
from  the  accident,  and  in  the  meantime  the  injured  person  is 
supported  from  a  sick  fund  to  which  the  employers  contribute 
one-third,  the  employee  contributing  two-thirds:  In  Germany 
quite  twelve  millions  of  workpeople  are  insured;  in  1905  a  sum 
of  nearly  eight  millions  sterling  was  paid  for  accidents,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  to  the  families  of  those  klDed  in  accidents. 

In  Austria  the  compulsory  insurance  of  workmen  was  provided 
for  by  a  law  of  1887,  with  subsequent  amendments.  Briefly, 
nearly  every  class  of  industrial  worker  is  included 
under  the  Austrian  law,  which  is  administered  by 
special  territorial  insurance  institutions,  each  of  them  embracing 
particular  chuoes  of  industries  or  workers.  The  institutions 
are  mana^d  by  committees,  one-third  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  being  chosen  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  one-third 
by  the  employers  and  one-third  by  the  workers.  Compensation 
is  payable,  in  case  of  accidents,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
injured  person's  wages  during  the  preceding  year.  In  case 
of  death,  a  certain  sum  is  paid  for  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity 


to  the  widow,  if  one  is  left,  equal  to  se%  of  the  deceased's  annual 
wages— if  the  widow  remarries,  she  receives  a  lump  sum  equal 
to  three  annual  payments  in  liquidation  of  the  annuity— an 
annuity  to  each  legitimate  child  equal  to  15%,  or,  if  the  child 
has  no  mother,  equal  to  ao%  of  the  father's  wages;  an  annuity 
to  the  father  or  mother,  if  dependent  on  the  deceased  for  support, 
equal  to  20%  of  the  annual  wages.  As  in  the  En^ish  act  of 
1906  illegitimate  children  are  recognized  by  being  granted  ad 
annuity  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  father  equal  to  to%  of  fata 
wages.  In  no  case  can  the  total  amount  of  the  annuities  exceed 
50%  of  the  deceased's  annual  wages.  Where  the  accident  has 
resulted  in  toU!  incapacity,  the  workman  receives  an  annuity 
equal  to  60%  of  his  wages.  No  allowance  is  paid  until  after 
the  fourth  week,  during  whidi  time  the  injured  is  supported  by 
the  sick-insurance  institutions.  The  provision  for  the  system 
is  raised  by  contributions  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  by  the 
employers  and  one-tenth  by  the  workers,  deducted  from  their 
wages.  Instead  of  the  Oermati  method  by  which  an  annual 
payment  equal  to  the  amount  disbursed  is  required  from  each 
employer,  he  is  required  to  provide  the  full  amount  necessary 
for  the  complete  payment  of  the  pension,  this  amount  being 
placed  to  the  credit  of  a  spedal  insurance  fund. 

In  France  a  system  of  compulsory  state  insurance  against 
accidents  was  created  by  a  law  of  1898.  The  principal  feature 
in  the  French  Uw  is  the  attempt  to  meet  the  possible  ^^^^ 
insolvency  of  the  employer  by  the  establishment  of  a 
special  guarantee  fund,  created  by  a  small  addition  to  the 
"business  tax"  {contribution  des  patentes),  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  mining  industry,  by  a  small  tax  on  mines. 

Norway,  by  a  law  of  1894,  amended  in  1897  and  1899,  adopted 
a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  modelled  to  a  great  extent 
on^  the  German  system.    Instead,  however,  of  a     j^^^ 
trade  association  as  in  Germany,  or  a  district  insurance 
association  as  in  Austria,  there  is  a  government   insurance 
office,  in  which  employers  have  to  insure  their  workmen. 

In  Denmark  a  law  was  passed  in  1897  rendering  employers 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  compensation  for  accidents, 
but  employers  may  relieve  themselves  of  this  liability  n^-—— * 
by  insuring  workmen  in  an  assurance  association 
appfroved  of  by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This  course,  bow* 
ever,  is  discretionary  with  employers. 

In  Ilalyt  although  many  attempts  were  made  between  1889 
and  1898  to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  the  principle  was  j^. 

adopted.  There  is  a  National  Bank  for  the  Insurance 
of  Working  men  against  Accident  {Cassa  Nazionale  di  Assicura- 
zione  per  tli  infortuni  dcgti  operaji  sul  llxtoro),  created  under  a 
law  of  1883.  It  has  special  privUeges,  such  as  exemption  from 
taxation  and  the  employment  of  the  branch  offices  of  the  state 
post-office  savings  bank  as  local  offices.  Under  the  law  of  1898 
there  is  a  primary  obligation  on  the  employer  to  insure  his  work- 
men with  the  National  Bank,  but  he  may.  if  he  prefers,  insure 
with  other  societies  approved  by  government.  Employers 
employing  about  five  hundred  workmen  may,  instead  of  insuring, 
establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  not  less  than  the  statutory 
compensation,  subject  to  giving  adequate  security  for  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fund.  Exemption  from  compulsory  insurance 
is  granted  to  employers  who  have  established  a  mutual  insur- 
ance association,  which  must  comply  with  certain  prescribed 
conditions.  Railway  companies,  also,  are  exempt.  If  they  have 
relief  funds  which  conform  with  the  provisions  of  the  act« 

In  Spain  an  act  of  the  30th  of  January  1900,  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  employer  for 
accidents  to  workmen  other  than  those  due  to  vis  ^ata, 
major.  The  act  also  lays  down  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing accidents  in  dangerous  trades,  and  releases  the  employer 
from  personal  liability  on  effecting  adequate  insurance  of  his 
workmen  with  an  approved  insurance  company. 

Holland  has  adopted  the  prindple  of  compulsory  insurance 
by  a  law  of  the  2nd  of  January  1901.  An  employer  has  to  pay 
the  necessary  premium  to  the  State  Insurance  Office,  or  by 
depositing  adequate  security  with  the  Stale  Office  he  may 
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oadetuketlie  payaciit  ni  the  pieMribed  conpctsatioa  himself. 
Or  kc  may  tnosfer  hia  Jiability  to  an  iwirance  company,  pvo- 
ff^f^T^  vided  the  company  deposit  ftdeqtiata  Bccurity  with  the 
State  Office.  The  Sute  lownuice  Office  is  under  the 
management  of  diiecton  appointed  hff  the  crown,  and  decides 
on  aU  questions  as  to  oompensatioo;  there  is  also  a  "  Supervisory 
Board  "  of  the  State  Office  with  joint  rmreseatatioa  of  employers, 
and  workmen.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the  State  Office  to 
CottttcQs  of  Am>eal,  and  from  ihem  to  a  National  Board  <^  AppeaL 
Graeca  has  a  law  of  the  atst  of  February  1901,  providing 
lor  compensation  for  accidents  causing  incapacity  of  more  than 
four  days'  duration  to  workmen  in  mines,  quarries 
and  sflwlting  works.  The  employer  is  exclusively 
EaUe  for  soch  compensation  and  for  medical  expenses  during 
the  first  three  months;  after  that  time  be  is  liable  for  one-half, 
the  other  half  being  borne  by  a  miners'  provident  fund,  supported 
by  certain  taxes  on  the  properties  affected,  fines,  &c. 

By  a  law  of  the  sth  of  July  i^i ,  Svtd^n  adopted  the  principle 
of  the  personal  liability  of  the  empk>yer  for  industrial  accidents. 
The  employer  can,  however*  insure  himself  against 
liability  in  the  Koyal  Insurance  Institute.  Compensa- 
tion bcomes  payaUe  after  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date. of  the  accident. 

Russia  has  a  law  which  came  Into  force  on  the  zst  of  January 
1904.  Under  this  law  employers  in  certain  specified  iiudustries 
are  bound  to  indemnify  workers  for  incapacity  of 
more  than  three  days'  duration  due  to  injury  arising 
out  of  their  work.  Employers  are  exempt  from  liability  by 
insuring  their  workmen  in  insurance  companies  whose  terms 
are  not  less  favourable  than  those  laid  down  by  the  law. 

Bdgium  passed  a  law  dealing  with  industrial  accidents  on 
the  24th  of  December  1903.  It  adopts  tbe  principle  of  the 
gg^^g^  personal  liability  of  the  employer  in  certain  specified 
trades  or  industries.  There  is  a  power  of  extension  to 
such  other  undertakings  as  may  be  declared  dangerous  by 
the  Commission  on  Labour  Accidents.  Employers  may  exempt 
themselves  from  their  liability  by  contracting  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  by  an  insurance  company  ^proved  by  the 
government  or  by  the  National  Savings  and  Pension  Fund. 
Where  an  employer  does  not  so  contract,  he  must  (with  certain 
exemptions)  contribute  to  a  special  insurance  fund.  The  law 
of  1903  also  established  a  permanent  Commission  on  Labour 
Acddents. 

Switzerland  in  1899  adopted  a  law  providing  for 
accident  insurance,  but  it  was  defeateci  on  referendum 
in  May  X900U 

In  the  United  States  the  law  mainly  depends  on  the  doctrine 
of  comnwn  employment,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  doctrine 
is  applied  varies  considerably  in  the  different  states, 
more  particularly  as  to  who  are  and  who  are  not  to 
be.regarded  as  iellow-servants.  The  tendency,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  increase  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  in  the  esse  of  employment 
on  railways  many  states  have  passed  laws  either  modifjring  or 
abrogating  the  doctrine.  Colorado,  by  a  law  of  1 90Z ,  has  entirely 
abrogated  it;  and  Alabama,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have 
laws  generally  similar  to  the  English  act  of  iSSo.  But  the 
greatest  departure,  due  to  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
has  been  the  passing  by  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  laws  of  April 
32  and  May  30, 1908,  one  giving  damages  to  Injured  employees 
of  interstate  carriers  by  xailroad,  and  common  carriers  by  railroad 
in  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone  and  olher 
territory  governed  by  CongresSj  and  the  other  giving  regular 
wages  for  not  more  than  one  year  to  injured  employees  of  the  U.S. 
government  in  arsenals,  navy  yards,  construction  work  on  riverS, . 
harbours  and  fortifications,  hazardous  work  in  connexion  with 
the  Panama  Canal  or  Reclamation  Service,  and  in  government 
manufacturing  establishments.  These  national  laws,  which 
were  intended  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  states,  specifically 
provided  for  employers*  liability  and  for  the  non-reccjsmtion  of 
the  doctrine  of  common  employment. 
Most  of  the  British  colonial  states  have  adopted  the  principle  • 


of  the  English  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,- and  tho 
varioas  colonial  acts  are  closely  modelled  on  the  English  aa» 
with  more  or  less  important  variations  in  detalL    The     ^^^^^^ 
Now  Zeabnd  Act  was  passed  in  1900,  and  amended     nSuiu 
in  1901,  1903,  1903  and  1905.    The  act  of  1905 
(No.  so)  fixes  the  minimum  compensation  for  total  or  partial 
disablement  at  £1  a  week  when  the  worker's  previous  remunera- 
tjon  was  not  leas  than  jos.  a  week.    South  Australia  passed  a 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  1900  and  Western  Australia 
one  in  1903.    New  South  Wales  passed  one  in  1905,  and  British 
Columbia  in  1903. 

BIIPOU,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence, 
from  which  it  is  20  m.  W .  by  S.  by  raiL  Pop.  ( 1 90 1 )  7005  (town) ; 
so,3pi  (commune).  It  b  situated  89  ft.  above  sea-level,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Arno.  The  principal  church,  the  Collegiata,  or  Pieve 
di.S.  Andrea,  founded  in  1093,  still  preserves  the  lower  part  of  the 
original  arcaded  facade  in  black,  white  and  coloured  marble. 
The  works  of  art  which  it  once  contained  are  most  of  them 
preserved  in  a  gallery  close  by.  Some  of  the  other  churches 
contain  interesting  works  of  art.  The  principal  square  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  houses  with  arcades.  The  painter  Jacopo 
Chimcnti  (Jacopo  da  Empoli),  1554-1640,  was  bom  here. 
Eropoli  is  on  the  main  railway  line  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and  is 
the  point  of  divergence  of  a  line  to  Siena. 

^PORIA.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lyon  county, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Neosho  river,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of 
Topcka.  Pop.  (1890)  7551;  (1900)  8223,  of  whom  686  were 
foreign-bom  and  663  were  negroes;  (19 10  U.S.  census)  9058. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F£,  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  The  city  has  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  state  normal  school  and  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  (Presbyterian;  1883).  Emporia's  industrial 
interests  are  mainly  centred  in  commerce  with  the  surrounding 
farming  region;  but  there  arc  small  flour  mills,  machine  shops, 
foundries  and  other  manufacturing  establishments, — in  1905 
the  value  of  the  factory  product  was  $571 ,601 .  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric-h'ghting 
planL  Emporia  was  settled  in  1856  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1870.  The  Emporia  GaaMe^  established  in  1890,  waa  pur- 
chased in  Z894  by  William  Allen  White  (b.  1868),  a  native  of 
Emporia,  who  took  over  the  editorship  and  made  a  great  stir  in 
i8q6  by  his  editorial  entitled  "What's  the  matter  with 
Kansas?";  he  also  wrote  several  volumes  of  excellent  short 
stories,  particularly  The  Court  of  Boyvitto  (1889),  SUratatems  and 
SfoUs  (1901)  and  In  Our  Town  (1906). 

EHPORIUM  (a  Latin  adaptation  of  the  Gr.  fyarbpaiPt  from 
{y,  in,  and  stem  of  roptUoOait  to  travd  for  purpose  of  trade) 
a  trade-centre  such  as  a  cmnmerdal  city,  to  which  buyers  and 
dealers  resort  for  transaction  of  business  from  all  parts  of  tho 
world.    The  word  is  often  applied  to  a  large  shop. 

BHP90R,  SIR  RICHARD  (d.  1510),  minister  of  Henry  VII., 
king  of  England,  was  a  son  of  Peter  Empson,  an  influential 
inhabitant  <A  Towcester.  Educated  as  a  lawyer  he  soon  attained 
considerable  success  in  his  profesuon,  and  in  1491  was  one  of  the 
members  of  parliament  for  Northamptonshire  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil.  he  became 
associated  with  Edmund  Dudley  (9.9.)  in  carrying  out  the  king's 
rigorous  and  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  and  in  consequence 
he  became  very  unpopular.  Retaining  the  n^at  favour,  how- 
ever, he  was  made  a  knight  in  1504,  and  waa  soon  high  steward 
of  the  imhrersity  of  Cambridge,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster;  but  his  official  career  ended  with  Henry's  death  in 
April  1509.  Thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  new  king, 
Henry  vni.,  he  was  charg^,  like  Dudley,  with  the  crime  of 
constructive  treaten,  and  was  convicted  at  Northampton  in 
October  1509.  His  attainder  by  the  parliament  followed,  and 
he  was  beheaded  on  the  X7th  or  x8th  of  August  15x0.  Empaoo 
left,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  about  x  5x3  his  estates  were  restored  to  his  elder  son,  Thomas. 

See  Franeu  Baeon,  History  of  Homtj  YH, 
(Cambridge.  1881);  and  J.  S.  Brewer,  n$ 
edited  by  J-  Gairdner  (London,  1884). 
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BHPTBMA  Urom'Or.  ht  irfthin,  and  irfior,  pus),  a  term  !n 
medicine  appBed  to  an  accumulation  of  purulent  fluid  within  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  (see  Lung:  Surgery). 

niPYRSAN  (from  the  Med.  Lat.  empyreus,  an  adaptation 
of  the  Gr.  {pirvpos,  in  or  on  the  fire,  vvp),  the  place  in  the 
highest  heaven,  which  in  ancient  cosmologies  vas  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  clement  of  fire.  It  was  thus  used  as  a  name 
for  the  firmament,  and  Indiristianliteraturefor  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  and  the  blessed,  and  as  the  source  of  light.  The  word 
is  used  both  as  a  substantive  and  as  an  adjective.  Having  the 
same  Creek  origin  are  the  scientific  words  **  empyreuma  **  and 
"  empyreumatic,"  applied  to  the  characteristic  smell  of  burning 
or  charring  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

EMS,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  at  an  altitude  of  358  ft.,  and  flowing  generally 
north-west  and  north  through  Westphalia  and  Hanover  to  the 
east  side  of  the  DoUart,  immediately  south  of  Emden.  After 
passing  through  the  Dollart  the  navigable  stream  bifurcates, 
the  eastern  Ems  going  to  the  east,  and  the  western  Ems  to  the 
west,  of  the  island  of  Borkum  to  the  North  Sea.    Length,  200  m. 

Between  1893  and  1899  the  river  was  canalized  along  its  right 
bank  for  a  distance  of  43  m.  At  the  .vimc  time,  and  as  part  of 
the  same  general  plan,  a  canal,  the  DorticitnivEms  Canal, 
was  dug  to  connect  the  river  (from  MUnstcr)  with  Heme  In  the 
Westphalian  coal-field.  At  Henrichenburg  a  branch  from  Hcrne 
(5  m.  long)  connects  with  another  branch  from  Dottmund  (zo)  m. 
long).  Another  branch,  from  Olfcn  (north  of  Dortmund), 
connects  with  Duisburg,  and  so  with  the  Rhine.  There  is, 
however,  a  difference  In  elevation  of  4O  ft.  between  the  two 
branches  first  named,  and  vessels  are  transferred  from  thcT  one 
to  the  other  by  means  of  a  huge  lift.  The  canal,  which  was 
constructed  to  carry  small  steamers  and  boats  up  to  220  ft.  in 
'length  and  750  tons  burden,  measures  169  m.  in  length,  of  which 
io8|  m.  were  actually  dug,  and'cost  altogether  £3,728,750.  The 
surface  width  throughout  Is  98}  ft.,  the  bottom  width  59  ft.,, 
and  the  depth  8^  ft. 

See  Victor  Kara,  "  Die  kflnstUchen  WasserstfasaeA  dcs  deutacben  > 
Rdcht,"  in  Ceog.  ZeUsckrifl  (1898).  pp:  601-617  and  665.^594;  and 
Deutsekg  RsuidsckauJ.  Ceog.  mnd  Stak  (^898).  pp.  I30'i3i. 

BJI8,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  romantically  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Lahn,  in  a  valley  siurrouoded  by  wooded  mountains  and 
viafe-dad  hiUa,  i  z  m.  £.  from  Coblenz  on  the  railway  to  Cassel 
and  Berlin.  Pop.  6500.  It  has  two  Evangelical,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  English  and  a  Russian  church.  There  is  some 
mining  industry  (silver  and  lead).  Ems  b  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  fashionablo  watering-places  of  Europe,  Its 
waters— hot  alkaline  springs  about  twenty  in  Aumber--arc 
used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  are  efficacious  in  chronic 
nervous  disordcra,  feminine  complaints  and  affections  of  the  liver 
and  rcspiiftlory  organs.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  lies  the 
Kursaal  with  pretty  gardens..  A  stone  let  into  the  promenade 
dose  by  marks  the  spot  where,  on  the  Z3th  of  July  1870,  .Ring 
WiUiam  of  Prussia  bad  the  famous  interview  with  the  French 
ambassador  Count  Benedetti  (q,v.)  whieh  resulted  in  the  war 
of  1870-1871.  A  funicular  railway  runs  up  to  the  Malberg 
(1006  ft.)i  where  is  a  sanatoriuaa  and  whence  extensive  views 
are  obtained  over  the  Rhine  valley.  Ems  is  laigely  frequented  in 
the  summer  laoatha  by  visitocs  from  all  parts  of  the  worid— 
the  numbert  amounting  to  about  xiyooo  annually— and  many 
handsome  villas  have  been  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
.In  August  1786  Ems  was  the  scene  of  the  conference  of  the 
delegates  of  Che  four  (jerman  archbishops,  known  as  the  congreje 
of  Ems^  which  issued  (August  25)  in  the  famous  joint  prpoounce- 
ment,  known  as  the  Punctation  of  Ems,  against  the  interfnrence 
of  the  papacy  in  the  affairs  of  the  Catholk  Churchrin  Genoany 

(sec  FEBROfOANISM). 

See  Vogler,  Bins,  sein$  ffeilqiutUn,  KweinrichitMien,  &c.  (Ems, 
1888):  and  Hess,  Zur  CesthickU  der  Sladl  Ems  (Ems,  1895). 

BIISBR,  JEROME,  or  Hieronyhus  (1477-1527),  antagonist 
of  Luther,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Ulm  on  the  20th  of 
March  1477.  He  studied  Greek  at  Tabingen  and  jurispnidence 
at  Basd,  and  after  acting  for  three  years  as  chaplain  and  secittaiy 


to  Raymond  Peiaudi,'  cnrdiBat  of  Gwfc,  he  began  lectunng  on 
cbssics  in  1504  at  Erfurt,  where  Luther  may  have  been  among 
his  audience.  In  the  same  year  be  became  aecretary  to  DuJte 
Geoige  of  Albertine  Saxony,  who,  unlike  his  cousin  Frederick 
the  Wise,  the  elector  of  Ernestine  Sjamny,  lonained  the  stanchest 
defender  of  Roman  Catholidsm  among  the  princes  of  northern 
Germany.  Duke  Geotge  at  tins  time  was  bent  on  securing  the 
canonisation  of  Bish<^  Benno  of  Meissen,  and  at  his  instance 
Emser  traveUcid  through  Sisxmiy  and  Bohemin  in  search  of 
materials  for  a  life  of  Benno,  which  he  subsequently  published 
in  German  and  Latin.  In  pvnult  of  the  same  object  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  vmt  to  Rome  in  1510W  Meanwhile  he  had  also 
been  lecturing  on  classics  at  Letpaig^  but  gmdually  turned  his 
attention  to  theology  and  canon  la^.  A  prebend  at  Drasden 
(1509)  and  another  at  Meissen,  which  he  obtained  through 
Duke  George's  influence,  gave  hiin  means  and  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

At  first  Emser  was  on  the  side  of  the  reformen,  but  like  his 
patron  he  desired  a  practical  rdonnation  of  the  c^rgy  without 
any  doctrinal  breach  wfth  the  post  or.  the  church;  and  bis 
libera!  sympathies  were  mainly  humnnistic,  like  those  of  Erasmus 
and  others  who  parted  company  with  Luther  after  1519.  Aa 
late  as  that  year  Luther  referred  to  him  ta  '^  Emser  noatcr,"  but 
the  disputation  at  Lcipaig  in  that  year  completed  the  breach 
between  them.  Emser  warned  his  Bohemian  friends  against 
Luther,  and  Luther  -retorted  with  an  attack  on  Emser  which 
outdid  in  scurrility  all  his  pokmical  writings.  Emser,  who  was 
further  embittered  by  an  attack  of  the  Leipzig  students,  imitated 
Luther's  violence,  and  asserted  that  Luther's  whole  crusade 
originated  in  nothing  more  than  enmity  to  the  Dominicans. 
Luther's  reply  was  to  bum  Eraser's  books  along  with  Leo  X.'s 
bull  of  excommunication. 

Emser  next,  m  1521,  publlsbedan  attack  on  Llither's  "  Appeal 
to  the  Orman  Nobility,"  and  eight  Works  Idtowed  from  his 
pen  in  the  controversy,  in  which  he  defended  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  the  Mass  and  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  At  Duke  George's 
instance  he  prepared,  in  1523,  a  German  translation  of  Henry 
VUL's  "  Aaatrii6  Septem  Sacramehtorum  contra  Lutherum," 
and  criticized  LutherS  "  New  Testament."  He  also  entered  into  a 
controversy  with  ZwingH.  He  took  an  active  part  in  oiganixing 
a  reformed  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Qtrmxny,  and  in  1527 
published  a  German  Version  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  counter- 
blast to  Luther's.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  November  in  that  year 
and  was  buried  at  Dresden; 

Emser  was  a  vigorous  cbnttovertiafist,  and  next  to  Eck  the 
mcot  eminent  of  the  German  divines  who  stood  by  the  old  church. 
But  he  was  hardly  a  great  scholar;  the  errors  he  detected  in 
Luther's  New  Testament  were  for  the  most  part  legitimate 
variations  from  the  Vulgate,  and  his  own  version  is  ncre^ 
LutherS  adapted  to  Vtdgate  requirements. 

BrBtrOGRArnr. — ^Watdau.  Jfaekrieht  von  nierenymtts  Emsers 
Lebnt  und  5cAW/<ew  ^Anepach,  1783):  Kawerau,  Hieronymus  Emaer 
(Halle,  1898):  AMeu  imd  Brief t  mr  KMnnpolitii  Htnog  Ctorms 
von  Sacksen  (Ldpn^,  l^);  AUnmeint  deiOscht  BiogfapUt,  vi. 
96-98  (1877).  All  histories  of  the  Rerormation  in  Germany  contain 
notices  of  Emser;  see  espedally  Friedcnsburg,  BeitrAtt  turn  Brief- 
wechsd  dcr  katkoKscMm  GeUhrten  DotOvehlunds  im  RtfarmaHoHS" 
aeHaikr.  (A-  F.  P.) 

EMAMBL  (formttly*"ainel,"  derived  tbroui;h  the  Fr.  arnaH, 
esmal,  esmail,  from  a  Latin  word  smaUum,  first  found  In  a  9th- 
century  life  of  Leo  IV.),  a  term,  strictly  speaking,  given  to  the 
hard  vitreous  compound,  which  is  *'  fused  "  upon  the  surface 
of  metallic  objects  either  for  the  purpose  of  decoration  or 
utility.  This  compound  is  a  form  of  glass  made  of  sOica,  minium 
and  potash,  which  is  stained  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
various  metallic  oxides  whilst  in  a  melted  condition  in  the 
crucible.  This  strict  apph*cation  of  the  term  was  widened  to 
signify  the  metal  object  coated  with  enamel,  so  that  to-day  the 
term  "  an  enamel "  generally  implies  a  work  of  art  in  enamel 
upon  metal.  The  composition  of  the  substance  enamel  which 
is  used  upon'  metal  docs  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  the 
enamels  employed  upon  pottery  and  faience.  But  ihey  differ 
in  this  respect,  that  the  pottery  enamel  is  usually  applied  to  the 
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■  UwiBt " artKecf  the «M in  ■'!>]> lUta;  tkat  Ji,  tba  co(B- 
paud  ku  net  beca  pmioialy  "  ihb  down  "  or  viui&ed  Is  Ilu 
onidUc  by  hut,  u  b  tht  cue  vilb  cMinclliog  upoo  mcul, 
dihausb,  in  mou  of  lIk  cnuicllai  ins  vhwtiMiBiait  tihlHi, 

Eumination  of  the  caUBUapan  brick  of  IhcA«)rnm>Aowi 
tlut  they  ven  upplied  unvilrited.  U  wu  upon  poiiecy  ud 
bdck  thu  the  udeol  Egypiiaiu  aad  AugniuB  ickined  tbcir 
grntcit  workiDCOkmeUiDg.  For  m  yM  do  work  of  lucb  nBgiud- 
ceue  B  the  fttlt  enamelled  willi  ol  thr  pabce  ol  KBmesei  111, 
■t  TeU  d-VebudU  in  tbe  Dclu  of  Ibe  Nile.  «  tbe  pcUoc  tt 
NiMTod  in  Baboon,  hu  been  dtacoveiod  apon  metd  vi  may  kind- 
Bat  Ibere  were  goU  onunenti  and  jeweliy  cuaKlkd  of  Boblc 
doign  in  opaque  lunpietse,  cobalt,  enetald  pn  ud  purple, 
•MB  <i(  wbich  caa  boHen  at  the  Britidi  Uimai  and  tk  LfMvie. 
Ancxanplcttibownln  Plate  L  Gg.3, 

In  the  ubKqMnt  Creek  ud  Bdibu  dvilinitiain  enamel 
wai  ^H>  applied  to  anidas  ol  ptnoiud  idaraawiit.  Mtay 
IHccei  •(  jewelry,  euinnitc  in  narkinaajhip,  ban  beoi  loud. 
But » tteMct  iKJtfiliWi  ni  nide  of  it  by  the  Creek  KBlploo 
iBibeilhiadEtbioiliiileaB^  Foiwefind^iniaaoyinMaau*. 
that  ml  only  wen  ib«  eyei  Bade  ol  enamd— ^ick  (utiMfcally 
■peaking)  ii  a  loBiBwhal  doabliul  nuuuiet  of  eaipkiying  iti—ai 
in  the  ine  bronae  head  louod  M  Aattcytbtra  (Cef^Uto)  in  ivDt. 
but  in  the  tolMMl  figure  oi  Zcui  far  the  temple  al  CHympi* 
made  by  PbcidiU  ibe  gold  drapery  wu  gorgtmiaTy  ea«nKUed 
olth  Ggues  Rod  flowers.  Thk  wondcilul  work  by  tbe  gnaieii. 
aco^Mor  Ibe  woitd  hu  ever  icen  wu  deuroycd,  •«  ao  mt/ty 
priieloa  works  of  an  in  enamel  have  beca:  dcvbtlew  on  account. 
ol  iba  piecimu  melil  upon  wludi  Ibey  wta  nadc.  tt  was  ia^ill 
pnbabilit'  tbe  nowaing  Iriuiwpk  «l  a  lone  Mdea  of  oatjr*  in 
thismatiiia]..  Tbe  ait  of  ladmt  Rom  iKked  Ibe  Inapintioa 
Di  Greece,  bciifl  mainly  confined  to<cip|rii«  Gnck  forna  and 
Myle,  and  In  tbe  ou  Ol  enamcUinf  it  did  not  depart  from  thit 
allitiMk.     ButtbeRonunaadEinucangtuahniilan)  ' 

Ubd  1l!K  enamel  work  upon  tbeni  »  far  as  ws  can  di 
graceful  design  and  rich  cok>uE.  No  doubt,  were  ii  n 
been  remarked,  for  Ibe  fut  thai  enamdling  was  generkUy  done 
upon  gold  and  sUvec,  then  would  still  be  nuny  works  to  lestiiy 
le  tbe  art  of  thai  period.  Such  as  Ihere  are.  however,  show  a 
rare  ippiecitlion  ol  enamel  as  a  beaulilul  raaleiiaL  Wilb  the 
dedinc  of  this  civiliaation  the  ut  of  enamelling  probably  died 
out.  For  it  his  ever  been  one  of  1ho»  ciquisile  arts  which  exist. 
only  noder  the  lunsUnc  ol  *o  opulent  luiunoB.lim  or  thelleled 
from  the  rude  winds  of  a  poorer  age  by  Ibe  affluence  of  patrons. 
The  neat  time  we  bear  a(  it  is  in  an  oil  iluoted  pUMge  (c.  «.D. 
340)  from  the  wciiingt  of  the  great  sophbt  Philostralus,  who 
layiycMa,!.  iS) :— "  ll  is  said  ihat  the  barbarians  i 
pour  thctc  wlours  into  bronze  moulds,  Ihat  the  colo 
as  h»td  u  stone,  preserving  ihe  de»ij;ns."— a  morr 
accuntc  description  ol  the  pioce&s  of  diamplcit.  This  has  been 
BOdentood  (from  an  interpcEtalion  given  U  a  passage  in  tbe 
commentary  on  it  b>  Olearius]  to  rcler  10  tbe  Cclu  ol  Ibt 
British  Isliods,  It  also  gota  to  prove  that  cosinilling  was  ool 
pnctisedatthisdayinGreece.  W*  have  no  British  cnanKli  10 
ibow  so  early  as  this,  but  belonging  to  a  lalcr  (Kriod,  Irom  the 
(til  to  tbe  gtfa  century,  a  number  ol  the  hoeil  gold  and  bronze 
ornaments,  bone  trappings,  shields,  hhulae  and  ciboria  have  been 
discovered  of  Celtic  and  Saion  make.  Tbe  Ssaon  work  bu 
BDihingtoibowioeiquiuteiy  wrought  as  tha:!  found  in  Ireland, 
where  one  ox  two  pieces  are  10  be  seen  rKw  in  the  Dublin  Museum, 
notably  tbe  Ardagh  chalice  and  unie  gold  brooches.  In  tbe 
chalice  tbe  enamel  is  of  a  minute  inlaid  characLer,  and  appears 
to  have  been  made  £rit  is  Ibe  form  of  a  mulU-c 
which  was  fused  to  the  lorfMCe  of  its  seltina.  aad  Iben  polished 
down.  Many  of  the  piece*  uem  10  have  been  made  after  (his 
fiahion,  which  does  am.  speak  vtiy  highly  of  ibc  technical 
knowledge  of  enunelUag,  but  It  is  aane  Ibe  leu  true  enamclliag 
of  anetcmentary  chmctec  The  shield  at  lb*  British  Museum 
1^4B  inlay  al  led  iiuqs«l  whi«h  i%  t^guntable  inlmpialily. 
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typical  «MTiipl*  ii  the 
halice  belonging  to  tbe  South  Kenaington  loan 
:  deaigo  entirely  cgvcn  tbe  nbole  of  the  surface 
composed  of  drculaiar  vesica^htped  medalliaiM 
red  subjects  and  foliated  sctoIU.  Theee  ait 
enamelled,  and  Ihe  meltl  hands  of  tbe  IciDUt 
engraved  and  gitt.  Tbe  chatacierittlt  quaJily 
of  Ihe  cdoui  scheme  is  that  it  b  composed  ilmon  wholly  of 
rimariea.  Red,  blue  and  yellaw  predominaie,  with  a  liiile 
rhitl and Uack.  Occaiionilly1hesecondBriea,greenand  purplB, 
re  tksed,  hut  thimigh  the  whole  period  of  Byzantine  enara^ng 
here  is  a  total  abaence  of  what  lo-diy  is  termed  "  »bde  oijoiir- 
ig."    Th« 


>  Byzantiiun,  which 


■raained.     It  was  at  Byzantium  that  it  Saniahed 
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llh  century)  (Sooth 
by  the  cloison,. 


Ilw.diviilons  of  tbe  cotoun  are  not  ■  , 
but  are  frequently  laid  in  side  by  aide  wilbeut  the  adjoining 
colours  mingling  or  running  togeihct  whilst  being  melied. 
For  Instance,  in  a  leaf  pattern  or  in  Ihe  drapery,  the  dress  may. 
be  cobalt,  heigbteoed  wilb  tutquaise  or  green.  Thus  it  is  interesl- 
iog  10  observe  that  the  anist  employed  the  metal  dividing  bncn 
IreiiuenUy  for  the  sake  pf  aesthetic  result,  and  was  Dot  much 
hampered  by  technical  difficulties.  This  was  Ihe  rule  wbca 
opaque  enamels  were  used.  Il  is  also  worthy  of  itautli  that 
these  opaque  enamel*  diSer  from  those  in  common  uie  to^ay, 
in  that  they  are  Dot  nearly  10  opaque.  This  quality,  logelhar 
with  a  dull,  instead  of  a  highly  polished  surface,  ^vcs  a  much 
softer  appearance  to  tbe  enimds.  Again,  tbe  whole  tone  of  tbe 
enamels  is  darker  and  richer.  Many  eiauplea  of  Byiantinc 
work  (hc  fig,  I.)  are  lo  be  Rcn  in  the  public  and  [Hivate  art 
coUecliooe  tbroughoul  Europe.  They  are  principally  upoq 
ecclesiastical  ohjeclj,  mijsil  coven,  ciozien,  chalices,  ciboria, 

the  enamels  are  made  in  separate  little  i^e«  rudely  lasleoed 
with  naila.  screw)  or  rivets  to  a  metal  or  wooden  foundation, 
Theophilus.  a  monk  of  the  ijih  century,  describes  the  piuceu 
of  enamelling  as  il  was  understood  by  the  Byzantines  ol  his  lime, 
which  probably  differed  but  little  from  eaiUel  melbads.  The 
design  and  drawing  of  the  hgureiin  Byiantine  eunels  is  similai 
to  the  nwHic  and  carviag.  The  6gun9  are  Heated  •niiitlji 
Bi  decsratiuns,  with  scarcely  ever  Ibe  leul  MmbUnccol  Cip»> 
tioo,  ahbough  ben  and  there  .an  iaualioo  of  piety  at  Wtbk 
|i  u  hi  dcKrled  through  Ibt  awkward  peatuna  In  which  ibojl 
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AB  placed.  iBipiteofthit,  the  wiiae  of  decorative  dedgB,  the 
•implidty  of  conception,  the  strength  of  the  general  character, 
■Ad  the  richness  of  the  cotour,  places  this  period  as  one  of  the 
finest  which  the  art  of  enamelling  has  seen,  and  it  leads  us  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  principle  that  the  simplest  methods  in  design 
and  manipulation  attain  a  higher  end  than  those  which  are 
eUbotate  and  intricate.  It  might  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
this  style  never  arrived  at  the  degree  of  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  later  styles.  But  the  refinement  was  often  at  the  cqMrnse  of 
higher  qualities. 

The  next  great  application  of  these  kinds  of  enamelling  was 
at  Cologne,  for  there  we  find  not  only  the  renowned  work  of 
Niooks  of  Verdun,  the  altar  front  at  Kiostemeubcrg,  which 
consists  of  fifty  {dates  in  ckamplai  enamd,  but  in  that  Rhenish 
province  there  are  many  shrines  of  magnificent  conception. 
From  here  the  secrets  of  the  craft  were  taken  to  Limoges,  where 
the  greatest  activity  was  displayed,  as  numerous  examples  are 
found  throughout  Eni^nd,  France  and  Spain,  which  no  doubt 
were  made  there  (see  Plate  I.  fig.  6.)  But  no  new  method  or 
distinct  advance  is  to  be  noticed,  during  these  successive  revivals 
at  Byzantium,  Cologne  or  Limoges,  and  it  is  to  early  14th- 
century  Italy  that  we  owe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  develop- 
ments, that  of  the  process  subsequently  called  basse-taiO^,  which 
signifies  a  low-cut  relief  upon  which  transparent  enamel  is  fused. 

In  this  process  enamclUng  passed  from  a  decorative  to  a  fine 
art.  For  it  demanded  the  highest  knowledge  of  an  artist  with 
the  consummate  skill  of  both  sculptor  and  enameller.  Witness 
the  superb  gold  cup,  called  the  King's  Cup,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  sOvcr  cup  at  King's  Lynn.  The  first  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  as  it  is  upon  gold,  but  the  latter, 
Uke  most  of  the  ancient  enamelling  upon  silver,  has  lost  most 
of  its  enamel.  This  was  due — as  the  present  writer  believes 
after  much  experiment — to  the  impurity  of  the  silver  employed. 
The  King's  Cup  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  enamelling  extant. 
It  consists  of  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  hammered  out  of  pure  gold; 
and  around  the  bowl,  base  and  cover  there  are  bands  of  figures, 
illustrating  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  .St  Agnes.  The  hands  and 
faces  are  of  pale  jasper,  which  over  the  carved  gold  gives  a 
beautiful  flesh  tone.  The  draperies  are  in  most  resplendent 
ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  ivory,  black  and  orange.  The  stem 
was  subsequently  altered  by  an  additional  piece  inserted  and 
enamelled  with  Tudor  roses.  It  is  a  worii  of  the  13th  century, 
and  belonged  to  Jean,  due  de  Berry,  who  gave  it  to  his  nephew, 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1391.  It  afterward*  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  Heniy  VI.  to  James  I., 
«rho  gave  it  to  Don  Juan  V^asco,  constable  of  Castile.    It  was 

Eurchafled  by  subscription  with  the  Aid  of  the  treasury  for  the 
ritish  Museum. 

Other  well-known  pieces  are  the  silver  horn  In  the  possession 
of  the  marquess  of  Aylesbury,  and  the  crorier  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  New  CoUege,  Oxford.  The  discovery  about  the 
same  time  of  the  process  called  fH^ue-^-jour  forms  another  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  development.*  Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  its  manufacture  and  its  extreme  fragiliiy  there  are  very  few 
examines  left.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  now  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington.  It  is  in  the  form  of  two 
bands  of  emerald  green  enamel  which  decorate  a  silver  beaker. 
They  are  In  the  form  of  little  stained  g^ass  windows,  the  doisons 
forming  (as  it  were)  the  leads.  These  fine  doisons  and  shapes 
are  most  correct  In  form,  and  the  whole  piece  shows  a  perfection 
of  craftsmanship  rarely  equalled. 

The  end  ci  the  tsth  century  saw  a  development  in  enamelling 
Irhich  was  not  only  remarkable,  but  revolutionary  in  Its  method. 
For  until  then  the  whole  theory  of  enamelling  had  been  that  it 
relied  upon  the  endosing  edges  of  the  metal  or  the  dotson  to 
hold  It  to  the  metal  ground  and  in  part  to  preserve  it  in  the  shape 
of  the  pattern,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  setting  holds  a  stone 
or  a  Jewel.  All  the  enamel  before  this  date  had  been  sunk  into 
eelb  or  doisons.  Two  discoveries  were  made;  first,  that 
eoameb  could  be  made  which  require  no  endbsing  rfbboB  of 
metal,  but  that  merely  the  enamd  should  be  fused  on  both  sides 
of  the  msial  objeci;fleeondly.  Chat  after  an  eaamefhad  beta  fused 


to  a  surface  of  netal«  aoolber.  could  he  nptoiB^Mied  and  toed 
to  the  first  layer  without  aay  danger  of  teparatioa  from  each 
or  from  the  metal  ground.  It  is  true  that  suck  firocesscs  had 
been  employed  upon  glass  on  which  enamel  had  been  applied, 
as  wdl  as  upon  pottery;  and  it  is  probably  due  to  the  iafiuenoe 
of  a  knowledge  of  both  enameUiag  upon  netal  and  upon  g^M 
or  pottery  that  the  discovery  was  made. 

In  most  of  these  enamd  paintings  the  subject  was  laid  on 
with  a  white  enamel  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  white  was 
modulated;  so  that  poesfssing  a  slight  degree  of  transluoeacy, 
it  was  grey  in  the  thin  pans  and  white  in  the  thick.  Thus  was 
obtained  a  certain  amount  of  light  and  shade.  This  gave  the 
process  called  frwoiUs.  But  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  until 
a  later  period  that  thb  was  practised  alone,  and  then  the  modd* 
ling  of  the  figures  and  draperies  became  very  elaborate.  At 
first  it  was  only  done  in  a  sli|^t  degree,  just  suffidently  to  pve 
expression  and  to  add  to  the  richness  of  the  form.  For  the 
enamellers  were  tliinkiag  of  a  plate  upon  which  to  put  their 
wonderful  colours,  and  not  only  of  form.  The  painting  In 
white  was  therefore  invariably  coloured  with  cjiamrls.  Probably 
the  earliest  painter  in  enamd  was  Nardon  Ptelcaud,  many  ci 
whose  works  fone  of  them,  dated  1503,  is  in  the  Quny  Museum) 
have  been  preserved  with  great  care.  He  had  many  follo#ers, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Lfonard  Limosin  (t.e.  of 
Limoges).  He  excelled  in  portraiture.  Examples  of  his  work 
(between  1531  and  1574)  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  larger 
public  and  private  collections.  Leonard  Limosin  and  his 
Limoges  contemporaries  were  very  Urgdy  addicted  to  the 
employment  of  foil,  which  became  too  hugely  used,  thus  spoiling 
thdr  otherwise  fine  serious  work. 

The  family  of  Jean  Pteicaud,  Jean  Court  de  Vigier,  Pierre 
Rajrmond  and  Pierre  Courteys  were  all  great  names  V>f  artists 
who  excelled  fn  the  ititoilU  process.  GriMttte.  Is  simitar  to 
fSU-sW'PAU  In  pottery,  and  depends  for  iu  attractive  quah'iy 
entirdy  upon  form  and  composition.  No  comparison  should 
be  made  with  enamels  in  colour,  for  th^  occupy  a  diHerent 
category— simikir  to  camcOw 

The  casket  shown  in  Plate  II.  fig.  9  is  by  Jean  P^caud. 
It  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  enamdUng  in  this  style,  very  beautiful 
in  colour.  The  hands  and  faces  are  in  opaque  white  enamd; 
the  draperies,  garlands  and  flowen  are  in  transparent  green, 
turquoise  blue,  purple  and  cobalt  over  foil.  The  background 
is  in  transparent  violet  over  white  enamd  ground,  which  is 
$emt  with  gold  stars.  The  draperies  are  abo  heightened  with 
gold. 

One  of  the  moat  marvelloos  pieces  of  brilliant  cTatt  Is  the 
missal  cover  (PUte  I.  fig.  5)  at  the  South  Kenshigton  Museum, 
said  to  have  bdonged  to  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  (Charles  I. 
The  subjects  are  the  ^  Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  "  and  the 
**  Founuin  of  Youth."  It  li  aibout  4  in-  by  7  when  opened 
out.  The  enamd  is  encrusted  upon  the  figures,  ornament  and 
flowers  which  are  beaten  up  in  pure  gold  into  h^  relief.  Hie 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  skill  of  handhng,  and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  the  enameb,  which  are  as  brilliant  tcniay  as  on  the 
day  they  were  made,  together  form  one  of  the  unique  spedmens 
of  art  craftsmanship  of  the  world.  To  the  subdued  taste  of 
to-day,  however^  the  effect  is  uwdry.  The  conceptSon  and 
derign  are  also  alike  unworthy  of  the  execution. 

Since  the  Amyrian  and  Egyptian  dvOlxations,  there  has 
bcen>a  succession  of  luxurious  developments  folk>wed  by  lapses 
into  the  decline  and  death  of  the  art  of  enamelling  upon  metals. 
In  each  revival  there  has  been  something  added  to  that  which 
was  known  and  practised -before.  The  last  revival  took  place 
five  hundred  years  ago,  accompanying  the  rebirth  of  learning 
and  the  arts;  but  after  flourfihing  for  over  a  centuiy,  the  art 
gradually  Idl  into  disuse,  and  remained  so  untQ  the  recent 
revival  and  further  development.  '  The  ^velopmcnt  consists* 
first,  in  the  more  complete  knowledgeof  tlie  technlol  processes, 
following  upon  the  great  advances  whidi  sdence  has  made; 
and  secondly,  in  a  finer  and  more  sttbtly  artistit  treatment  ol 
them.  The  advance  in  tedmleal  knowledge  comprises  greater 
fadllty  and  perfectloftin  fbt  preductlon  ol  the  subsiADoe  enamd 
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Fig.  J. — Graeco-Bactrian  Gold  Amulet,  showing  the  gold 
strip  for  setting  stones,  which  exemplifies  the  manner 
in  which  the  cloisons  are  soldered  for  cloisounf. 


Fig.  6. —  Bosin  Copper  Partly  Enamelled  in  Opaque         Fig,  7, — Prayer-Book  Cover  in  Enamel  and  Silver 
Enamels  Clumplev£  with  Coats  of  Arms.     (13th  Oilt.  set  with  Rubles  and  Emeralds,  by  Alexander 

century,  English  or  Gcnnan.     South  Kensington  Fisher.     (Size,  closed.  4113  in.) 
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Fig.  8.— Overmantel  (24x18^  in.)  in  Champlevf  Enamel  on  Silver.    Subject:  The  Garden  of  the  Soul  by 


Fig.    10.— Celtic    Cbamplcvi 
Enamelled  Cro/ier. 
Fig.  9.— Painted  Eoamel  Casket  by  Jean  P&iicaud.    (i6lh  century.)  (Irish,  9th  century.) 
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and  tu  wtkgHfOOit  appBration  to  metal  amfaca;  moM  intimate 
kaowledfa  of  mttab  and  that  alloys  to  wldch  it  ia  appUedpOml 
greater  case  ia  obtaintof  them  £pom  the  mftaHifwoiia  oeca  and 
redncing  them  to  utitable  dimemioHsaiMl  smfacfeai  For  inataace, 
it  is  now  a  simple  matter  to  obtain  perfectly  pure'  capper  by 
Bseans  of  electricity.  Again,  tonafofy  a  flat  sheist  of  metal  was 
obtained  by  banmering,  which  Evolved  an  infiaite  amoimt 
of  hard  labour,  whercaa  it  b  accomplisfaed  to-day  with  ease  by 
means  of  flatting  and  rolling  mOls:  4^  after  the  stelal  has  been 
obtained  from  the  ore  in  the  form  of  an  ingot,  it  is  sttctcbed 
equally  to  any  degree  of  thinncM-  by  ated  lolleis.  Further, 
the  furnaces  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  gas  and  electricity  as  the  heating  power,  instead  of  the  wood 
or  charcoal  emfrioyed. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  substance  enamd  a  much  greater 
advance  has  been  made,  for  whcieas'  the  coloun,  and  O0nae> 
quently  the  schemes  of  colour,  were  otremely  limited,  we  now 
possess  an  infinite  gndation  in  the  colours,  as  Well  aa  the  trans- 
parency and  opacity,  the  hardnem  and  sof Inem  of  enamels. 
There  are  only  two  ooloun  which  cannot  yet  be  obtained^ 
these  are  opaque  veimiliam  and  lemon  yellow  in  a  vitrifiec^ 
slate.  Many  of  the  coloun  we  now  employ  were  not  known  by 
enamellers  such  aa  Lfonard  Limosia.  Our  enamels  are  also 
perfect  in  purity,  brilliancy  and  durabtUty,  quaUties  which  are 
largely  due  to  the  pericct  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  parts 
composing  an  enamel  and  their  complete  combination.  It  is  this 
complete  combination,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  de- 
structible matter,  which  gives  the  enamel  its  lasting  quality. 

The  base  of  enamel  is  a  dear,  colourless,  transparent  vitreous 
con^Mund  called  flux,  which  is  composed  of  silica,  minium  and 
potash.  This  flux  or  base — termed  fondant  in  Fhince — is 
coloured  by  the  addiUon  of  oxides  of  metab  while  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  which  stain  the  flux  throughout  its  mass.  Enamels 
are  either  hard  or  soft,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  silica 
to  the  other  parts  in  its  composition.  They  are  termed  hard 
when  the  temperature  required  to  fuse  them  is  very  high.  The 
harder  the  enamel  the  less  liable  is  it  to  be  afi^ectcd  by  atmo- 
spheric agencies,  which  in  soft  enamels  produce  a  decomposition 
ol  the  surface  first  and  ultimately  of  the  whole  enameL  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  use  hard  enamels  in  all  cases.  This 
Involves  the  employment  of  pure — or  almost  pure — metals  for 
the  plates,  which  ard  in  most  respects  the  best  to  receive  and 
retain  the  enameL  For  if  there  is  an  excess  of  alloy,  either  the 
metal  wHI  possibly  melt  before  the  enamd  is  fused  or  afterwards 
they  will  part  company.  To  the  inferior  quality  of  old  silver 
may  be  attributed  the  &ct  that  in  all  dbcs  the  enamd  has 
flown  off  it;  if  it  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  it  will  scab 
off  in  time.  It  b  therefore  essential  Uiat  metab  should  be  pure 
and  the  enamds  hard.  It  b  abo  noteworthy  that  enameb 
composed  of  a  great  amount  of  soda  or  potash,  as  compared 
with  those  wherein  red  lead  b  In  greater  proportion,  are  more 
liable  to  crack  and  have  less  cohesion  to  the  metals.  It  b  better 
not  to  use  silver  as  a  base,  although  it  b  capable  of  reflecting  a 
higher  and  more  brilUant  white  hght  than  any  other  metal. 
Fine  gold  and  pure  copper  as  thin  as  possibfe  are  the  best  metab 
upon  which  to  enamd.  If  silver  b  to  be  used,  it  should  be  fine 
rilver,  treated  In  the  methods  called  ckampUoi  ind  clMsomni. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  substance  enamel  depends  upon  the 
perfect  combination  and  pxoportion  of  iu  component  parts. 
The  intimacy  of  the  combination  dependa  upon  an.  equal  tern* 
perature  being  maintained  throughout  its  fusion  hi  the  crucibie. 
For  thb  purpose  it  is  better  to  obtain  a  flux  which  has  been 
already  fused  and  most  carefully  prepared,  and  .afterwards  to 
add  the  colouring  oxides,  which  stain  it  dark  or  light  according 
to  the  amount  of  oxide  introduced.  Many  of  the  enameb  are 
changed  in  colour  by  the  differeMe  of  the  proportfon  of  the  paiu 
composting  the  flux,  rather  than  by  the  change  of  the  oaddes. 
For  instance,  turquoise  blue  b  obtained  from  the  black  oxide 
of  copper  by  nsing  a  comparatively  lafge  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  yeltow  green  from  the  same  oxide  by4nereasing 
the  proportionate  amount  of  the  red  lead.  All  tmnsparent 
enaoods  are  made  opaque  by  the  addition  of  calx,  which  b>  a 


.  mixtute  of  tin  .wd  iMd  culdaeii  WUie  ananuBlbmade by  tho 
addition  of  stannic  and  arsenious  adds  to  the  flux.  The  amount 
of  acid  regulates  the  density  or  opncity  of  the  enameL 

To  ducSdate  the  devdopment  which  has  occurred,  it  will  be 
neccmacy  to  describe  some  of  the  processes.  After  the  enamd 
has  boen  psocured  in  the  lump,  the  next  stage  in  the  process, 
Qommon  to  all  methods  of  enaoKlling,  b  to  pulverize  it.  To  do 
thb  property  the  eiumid  must  first  be  placed  in  an  agate  mortar 
and  coined  with  water;  next,  with  a  wooden  nullet  a  number 
of  sharp  blows  must  be  given  to  a  peatle  hdd  vertically  over  the 
enamd,  to  break  it;  thai  holding  the  mortar  firmly  in  the  left, 
hand,  the  pestle  must  bo  rotated  with  the  right,  with  as  much 
pressure  as  possible  on  the  enamel,  grinding  it  imtil  the  particles 
are  reduced  to  a  fine  grain.  The  powder  b  then  s)ibjected  to  a 
series  of  washings  in  dbtilled  water,  until  all  the  floury  particles 
aie  removed.  After  thb  the  metal  b  deaned  by  immersion  in 
add  and  water.  For  copper,  nitric  add  b  uaed;  for  silver, 
sulphuric,  and  for  gdd  hydrochloric  add.  All  trace  of  add  b 
then  removed,  first  by  scratching  with  a  brush  and  water,  and. 
finally  by  drying  in  warm  oak  sawdust.  After  thb  the  pulverized 
enamd  b  carefully  and  evenly  spread  ova  those  parts  of  the 
metal  deaigned  to  receive  it,  in  sufficient  thidineas  just  to  cover 
ihemandnomore.  The  piece  b  then  dried  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
and  when  dry  b  placed  gently  on  a  fire-clay  or  iron  plauche,  and 
introduced  carefully  inLo  the  muffle  of  the  furnace,  which  b 
heated  to  a  bright  pale  red.  It  b  now  attentlvdy  watched  untfl 
the  enamd  shines  all  over,  when  it  b  withdrawn  from  the  f  umace.- 
The  firing  of  enamd,  unlike  that  of  glaaa  or  pottery,  takes  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  in  nearly  all  processes  no  annealing  b  required. 

The  following  are  the  different  modes  of  enamelling;  champUwif 
dcisomUt  ba8S€-kuUc^,pliqu€'4-J4mr,  poialed  enamel,  encrusted, 
and  nUmatnre^^uUed,  These  processes  were  known  at  successive 
periods  of  andent  art  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
To-day  they  are  knownin  their  entirety.  Each  has  been  largely 
developed  and  improved.  No  new  method  has  been  discovered, 
although  variations  have  been  introduced  into  alL  The  most 
important  are  those  connected  with  painted  enamels,  encrusted 
enameb  and  piique-d-jour, 

Ckampket  enamelling  b  done  by  cutting  away  trouj^  or  celb 
in  the  pbie,  leaving  a  metal  line  raised  between  them,  which 
forms  the  outline  <^  the  design.  In  these  celb  the  pulverized 
enamel  b  laid  and  then  fused;  afterwards  it  b  filed  with  a 
corundum  filci  then  smoothed  with  a  pumice  stone  and  polished 
by  means  of  crocus  powder  and  rouge.  An  example  b  shown 
in  Plate  U.  fig.  8. 

In  eioif^nni  enamel^  upon  a  metal  pbte  or  shape,  thin  metal 
strips  are  bent  to  the  outline  of  the  pattern,  then  fixed  by  silver 
solder  or  by  the  enamd  itself.  These  strips  form  a zaiaed  outline; 
giving  cdb  as  in  the  case  of  cMamplevi,  The  rest  of  the  process 
is  identical  with  that  of  chamflevi  enamelling.  An  rrample  b 
showa  in  Plate  I.  fig.  4. 

The  basx-iailte  process  b  abo  a  combiiution  of  metal  work 
In  the  form  of  engraving,  carving  and  eiuimelling.  The  metal, 
dther  silver  or  gold,  b  engraved  with  a  design,  and  then  carved 
into  a  ba»>reUef  Cbelow  the  general  surface  of  the  metal  like  an 
Egyptian  bavrelieO  so  that  when  the  eiuimel  b  fused  it  blevd 
with  the  uncarved  parts  of  the  design  enamd,  and  the  design 
shows  through  the  transparent  enameL 

Painted  enamels  are  different  from  any  of  these  processes  both 
in  method  and  in  result.  The  metal  in  thb  case  b  dther  copper, 
silver  or  gold,  but  usually  copper.  It  b  cut  with  shears  into  a 
pbte  of  the  size  required,  and  sUgfatly  domed  with  a  burnisher 
or  hammer,  after  which  it  b  deaned  by  add  and  water.  Then 
the  enamd  b  laid  equally. over  the  whde  surface  both  back  and 
front,  and  afterwards  "  fired."  The  first  coat  of  enamel  being 
fixed,  the  design  b  carried  out,  first  by  bying  it  in  white  enamel 
or  any  other  which  b  opaque  and  most  advantageous  for  sub- 
sdquent  coloration. 

In  the  case  of  a  pisaiUe  painiei  enamel  the  white  is  mixed  with 
water  or  turpentine,i  or  ^iketoil  of  lavender,  or  essential  oil  of 
petroleum  (according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist)  and  the  white  b 
paimed  thkUy  in  thelight  parts  and  thinly  in  the gp«y oncf, 
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except  thit  -the  ground  upon  vhkb  they 
thus  making  them  Innspaienl  Hke  slaintit  gJUI. 

Two  new  procraxs  have  been  Ibe  subject  of  the  preicnt 
vriler's  SIuHy  and  enperiment  for  several  years,  whicb  he  has 
lately  brought  to  fruitloD.  The  first  is  an  inlay  of  tnnspinnl 
enamels  similar  to  ^iqiH-i-jtitt  without  clobons  ta  divide  th* 
colours.  For  if  enamels  do  not  run  together  whilst  <n  ■  melted 
■late,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  painted  ind  haiu-laUli  cnamets, 
there  should  be  no  necessity  foe  il  Id  this  pr '"" '" 
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and  through  whicb  the  colour  is  one  with  the  ! 
not  applied.  Tbe  process  consists  of  the  shape 
parts  of  Ihe  relief  being  selected  lor  ibe  difiere 
these  enamels  melted  together,  In  tiK  mould  of 
h  finished  with  lapidiiy's  tools. 

iiiaioturt  tHimd  paintini  a  not 
Aie  white  enjjnel  Is  fired  upon  the  gold  plate, 
are  not  vitreous  lompoands— not  enamels  fnfai 
fn  any  other  form  of  metal  enamelling;  but  Ihey  are  dlfaer  rait 
oiides  or  other  forms  ol  metal,  with  1  little  lliu  added,  not 
combined.  Thoe  ccknin  are  painted  on  the  white  enamd,  aod 
alteiwaids  made  lo  adhere  id  the  surlact  by  partially  lu^of 
tbe  eniinel,  which  when  in  1  Rate  ol  putlal  lusion  becnnwi 

Thece  are  many  of  thcK  so-called  enimels  ta^y,  vUch  an 
much  ea^er  of  iccomplishinent  (ban  the  tnie  eiumel,  but  Ihey 
possess  Done  of  the  beautiful  quality  of  the  latter.  It  la  most 
apparent  "hen  parts  of  a  work  are  true  enUtaels  and  puis  are 
done  la  tbe  manner  described  above.  These  enamel  paintings 
on  enamel  are  allerwards  coated  over  whh  a  Irsraparent  fiui, 
which  ^vcs  them  a  aurface  of  enamel.  Many  are  done  JD  this 
way  for  the  market. 

All  these  methods 'were  lued  formcily,  bebrt  the  prcaent 
tevival;  but  ihey  were  not  so  completely  understood  or  carTied 
•o  far  as  Ihey  are  to-day.  Nor  were  the  whole  met  hods  prscti«d 
by  any  artist  as  they  are  now.  The  greatest  advance  has  been 
In  painted  enamels.  This  process  requires  that  both  sides  of  the 
meul  plate  shall  be  coveted  witb  enamel;  for  this  teason  the 
plate  is  made  convex  on  the  top,  10  that  the  concave  ude  docs 
tuH  touch  the  piatukt  on  which  il  Is  supported  for  firing,  but 
tests  on  its  edges  throughout.  There  are  aeveral  rtAsons  why 
these  plates  are  htuM,  the  principal  one  being  that  \a  tbe  firing 
they  resist  the  tendency  to  warp  and  curl  up  at  tlie  edges  ai  a 
flat  ihinplate  would  do.  Further,  the  enamel  having  been  fused 
to  both  sides  is  not  so  liable  to  crack  or  10  iplinl  in  tubsequent 
firings.  This  is  most  Important,  for  otheraia*  tbe  white  whicb 
b  placed  on  afterwards  would  be  a  network  of  ericka.  The 
manner  of  firing  has  also  10  do  with  lUi.  but  not  nearly  to  much 
at  Ihe  preliminary  care  and  inMhinlral  peifectloa  witb  which 


pared.    Nearly  al 


le  old  en 


mined.  To  obviate  this  tbe 
following  poinu  must  be  observed:  The  plate  muu  be  of  an 
cxotlleot  quality  of  metal,  equal  in  ihickBeia  ihroughoul,  and 
.pdectly  ngulai  in  shape.    It  musl  be  anjied  equally  ftam  (sad 


tacnd.    llie  Snt  <oat  ol  enamel  mtlsl  b>  ol  a  per<eclly  rcpdai 

eqtial  thicknesa  on  both  lidn,  entirely  covering  tbe  plate.  Whit- 
evet  the  medium  employed  io  painting  the  while  on  to  tbe 
enamel,  it  must  be  completely  cvaponlcd  before  Ibe  plate  is 
placed  in  the  lurnace.  The  furnace  musl  be  heajed  to  1  bright 
red  heat,  and  tbe  planclu  must  be  red-hui  before  being  taken 
out  for  Ibe  enamel  to  be  placed  upon  ii ,  and  then  quickly  returned 
to  the  furnace  uid  the  nulSe  door  shut  tight  so  as  to  allow  no 
draught  of  cool  air  to  enter  il.  Then  as  loon  as  it  bu  begun  to 
lute,  which  if  a  small  piece,  it  would  do  in  a  minute  01  so,  tbt 
muffle  door  b  slightly  opened  lo  aflord  a  view  of  il.  As  soon  ■• 
it  shines  all  over  its  surface,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  n)ii9e. 

Tbe  method  of  laying  a  while  upon  the  eDaael  fimind  il  a 
matter  of  individual  laite,  to  far  as  the  medium  is  concerned. 
By  some,  pure  i£ttiUed  water  is  prelerred  to  any  other  liquid 
for  mliing  the  enamel.  Otherwise,  turpentine  aad  the  (at  oil 
of  lurpenllne,  as  well  as  spike  oil  of  lavender.  The  oil  mluurc 
takes  longer  to  dry,  and  thus  gives  a  greater  chance  lor  model- 
ling into  line  ^des  than  Ihe  water.  But  it  hi*  several  draw- 
backs. Firstly,  there  Is  Ihe  difhculty  of  drying  the  ott  oui— a 
process  which  likessome  lime  and  increases  the  risk  of  cracking 
in  the  drying  process;  and  secondly,  the  enamel  is  dbI  to  Imk 


Fro.  >.— Modem  Fieodi  pllqut-l-jaar  bowl,  by  Ftmanl  Thrimai 

and  clear  after  it  is  £rod  as  when  pure  water  bat  been  employed. 
Baidet  thoe  is  a  great  dillcreBce  in  the  result;  ibe  water 
Involvei  a  quick,  decided,  direct  touch  and  method,  whicb 
carries  with  it  its  own  chartn.  The  oil  medium,  bcsidea  giving 
an  effect  of  laborious  rounded  stJppletl  sutfacei,  is  apt  partly 
to  reduce  the  enamel,  thus  giving  it  a  dull  surfaces    The  colora- 

pirent  eumeli  hndy  ground  and  evenly  apread  over  the  while 
after  tbe  latter  has  been  fused.  The  saly  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  that  of  ovv.firing,  which  ia  pitxluccd  by  too  great  heat  of  a, 
prolooffed  duration  of  Bring,  which  catuca  the  stannic  and 

Ptiquei'jour  enamcUidg  is  doike  in  the  save  way  as  dviltmnt 
enamelling,  except  that  thn  wirei  or  itiipi  of  metal  which 
enclose  the  cnajncl  are  not  soldered  to  the  metal  base,  but  are 
soldered  10  e*di  otho  only,  Then  thoe  art  simply  placed  upon 
a  sheet  of  platinum.  Copper,  silver,  gold  or  hard  bnsi,  wbld^ 
after  the  eounel  is  fused  and  luffidently  aonealed  and  cooled, 
it  easily  removed.  Foi  uoall  piecei  o(  plifm-i-jaar  theie  is  m 
neceasity  to  apply  sny  metallic  hue,  ai  the  piitidet  of  enamel 
quickly  fuse,  become  viscous,  and  when  driwn  out  set  quite 
hard.  Ndiher  it  tbett  any  ncad  for  annealing,  as  would  be  tbe 
caie  in  larger  work.    Foi  an  example,  le*  fig.  i. 

Commercially  there  hu  lately  beeo  an  activity  ia  enameli 


throughoul 
coloured  enainel,  f 


i|  with  n  Keel  die;  this  ha*  been  applied  10  tmall  ob)ccu 
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ofdieapjewelryriiiUiefoniiofbiioochei,linu:detouid  tWIikc^ 
Then  has  also  been  a.  great  deownd  for  eMmel  watch<aacs  aad 
»maU  pendants,  done  aainly  by  hand,  oC  a  belter  class  oi  work. 
Many  of  these  have  been  prodnoed  in  Birmingham,  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London.    In  Paris  copies,  of  pictuKS  In  black  and 
white  enamel,  with  a  little  goU  paint  in  the  draperies  and 
background,  have  been  manufactured  in  very  Jarge  quantities 
and  sometimes  of  great  dimensions*    Another  curious  demand, 
followed  by  as  astonishing  a  production,  is  that  of  the  imitations 
(a  harder  name  for  which  is  "  forgeries  ")  of  old  enamels,  made 
with  much  skill,  giving  all  the  technical  ezcellenceof  the  originals, 
even  to  the  cracks  and  scratches  incidental  to  age.    Itoe  are 
duly  signed,  and  will  deceive  the  mMt  expert.    They  arc  c<4>ies 
of  enamels  by  Nardon  and  Jean  P£nicaud,  Leonard  Limosio, 
Pierre  Raymond,  Courtois  and  othen.    The  same  artificers 
also  produce  copies  of  old  Chinese  doisimml  and  ckampUH 
enamels,  as  well  as  old  Battersea  enamel  snuff-boxes,  patch* 
boxes,  and  indeed  every  kind  of  enamelling  formerly  practised. 
It  is  advisable  for  the  collector  never  to  purchase  any  piece  of 
enamelling  as  the  work  of  an  old  master  without  having  n 
pedigree  extending  at  least  over  forty  years.    From  Japan 
there  has  been  a  continuous  flow  of  douonni  enamelled  vases, 
boxes  and  plates,  either  entirely  covered  with  enamel  or  applied 
in  parts.    Compared  with  this  enormous  output,  only  a  few 
small  pieces  of  jewelry  have  come  from  Jaipur  and  other  towns 
in  India.    There  has  also  been  a  great  quantity  of  plique-d-jour 
enamelling  manufactured  in  Russia,  Norway  aiid  Sweden. 
And  final^,  it  has  been  used  in  an  unprecedented  manner  in 
large  pieces  upon  iron  and  copper  for  purposes  of  advertisement. 
Amongst  the  chief  workers  in  the  modem  revival  of  this  art 
are  Claudius  Popelin,  Alfred  Meyer,  Paul  Crandhomnse,  Femand 
Thesmar,  Hubert  von  Herkomer  and  Alexander  Fisher.    The 
work  of  Claudius  Popelin  is  characterised  by  good  technical 
skill,  correctness^  and  a  careful  copying  of  the  work  of  the  old 
masten.    Consequently  it  suffers  from  a  lack  of  invention  and 
individuality.  His  work  was  devoted  to  the  rendering  of  mytho* 
lo^cal  subjects  and  fanciful  portraits   of  historical  people. 
Alfred  Meyer  and  Grandhomme  are  both  accomplished  and 
careful  enamellers;  the  former  is  a  painter  enameller  and  the 
author  of  a  book  dealing  technically  with  enamelling.    Grand- 
homme paints  mythological  subjects  and  portraits  in  a  very 
tender  manner,  with  considerably  more  artistic  feeling  than 
either  Meyer  or  Popelin.    There  is  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  the 
Luxemburg  Museum.    Femand  Thesmar  is  the  great  revrver 
of  plique-d-jour  enamelling  in  France.    Specimens  of  his  work 
are  possessed  by  the  art  museums  throughout  Europe,  and  one 
b  to  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London.  They 
are  principally  valued  on  account  of  their  perfect  tedmical 
achievement.    Lucien  Falize  was  an  employer  of  artists  and 
craftsmen,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  production  of 
specimens  of  hasse-laUlt  cnamd  upon  silver  and  gold,  as  well 
as  for  a  book  reviewing  the  revival  of  the  art  in  France,  bearing 
particularly  on  the  work  of  Claudius  Popelin.    Until  within 
recent  years  there  was  a  clear  division  between  the  art  and  the 
crafts  in  the  system  of  producing  art  objects.    The  art  ist  was  one 
person  and  the  workman  another.    It  is  now  acknowledged 
that  the  artist  must  also  be  the  craftsman,  especially  in  the 
higher  branches  of  enamelU'ng.    M.  Falize  initiated  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gold  cup  which  was  enamelled  in  the  hasse-iailU  manner. 
The  band  of  figures  was  designed  by  Olivier  Merson,  the  painter, 
and  carved  by  a  metal  carver  and  enamelled  by  an  enameller, 
both  able  craftsmen  employed  by  M.  Falize.    Other  pieces  of 
enamelling  in  champlevi  and  doisonni  were  also  produced  under 
his  supervision  and  on  this  system,  therefore  lacking  the  one 
quality  which  would  make  them  complete  as  an  expression  of 
artistic  emotion  by  the  artist's  own  hands.    M.  Rcn6  Lalique 
is  among  the  jewellers  who  have  applied  enamelling  to  their 
work  in  a  peculiarly  technically  perfect  manner.    In  England, 
Professor  Hubert  von  Herkomer  has  produced  painted  enamels 
of  considerable  dimensions,  aiming  at  the  execution  of  pictures 
In  enamel,  such  as  have  been  generally  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  the  province  of  oil  or  water-colovr  painting.  Among  numerous 


works  is  a  large  shield,  into  which  pUques  of  enamel  are  Inserted, 

as  well  as  several  portraits,  one  of  which,  made  in  several  pieces, 

is  6  ft.  faigh-^a  portrait  of  the  emperor  William  II.  of  Germany. 

The  present  writer  rediscovered  the  making  of  many  enamels, 

the  secrets  of  which  had  been  jealously  guarded.    He  has  worked 

in  all  these  processes,  developing  them  from  the  art  side,  and 

helping  to  make  enamelling  not  only  a  decorative  adjunct  to 

metal-work,  but  raising  it  to  a  fine  art.    His  work  may  be  seen 

in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Brussels  Museipm. 

Others  who  havt  been  enamelling  with  success  in  various 

branches,  and  who  have  shown  individuality  in  their  work, 

are  Mr  John  Eyic,  Mrs  Nelson  Dawson,  Miss  Hart. 

LiTBBATUlB. — Among  older  books  on  enamelling,  apart  from  the 
works  of  Ncri  and  Bcavenuto  Cellini,  are  J. -P.  Ferrand,  VAH 
du  Jeu,  ou  d*  peindn  tn  imaii  (i73l);  Labarte,  RttkenktM  mr  At 
peinlure  en  £mail  (Pariii  1856):  Marquis  de  Laborde,  Notice  dti 
Imaux  du  Z^ouvre  (f*aris,  1852);  Rcboutlcau,  Notaeau  manud 
eampUt  de  U  peitttun  «n  verre,  sur  Porceiaiite  et  sur  hnail  (ed.  by 
Magnkr,  Park,   1866):  Claodias  Popelin,  VBmait  da  peitUree 

i Paris.  1866);  Emil  Molinicr,  Dktionmim  des  tmaiUtwe  (i88{}). 
Lmong  useful  recent  books  arc  H.  Cunynghame's  Art «/  ^taimeUtng 
en  Metals  (1906);  L.  Falize,  Claudius  Popdin  et  la  renaissance 
dee  imawt  fieintsx  L.  Dafpayrat,  Limeies  Enamels:  Alexander 
Fisher,  Tka  Art  <^  Eaamemg  upon  Metal  (1906,  "  The  Studio,*' 
London).  (A.  Fl*). 

BVCABVIA*  a  festival  oommemoratlog  n  dedication,  in 
Greek  rA  lynlna  {aatwit,  new),  particulariy  used  of  the 
anmvenaiy  of  the  dedication  of  a  church  (see  Dedication). 
The  term  is  abo  used  at  the  university  of  Oxford  of  the  annual 
Commemoration,  held  in  June,  of  founders  and  benefactors 
CseeOxroRo) 

BNCAU9TIC  PAIMnHO.  The  name  encouslk  (from  the  Greek 
for  *'  burnt  in  '*)  is  applied  to  paintings  execnted  wfch  vehicles 
in  which  wax  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The  term  was  appropriately 
applied  to  the  andent  methods  of  paintitag  in  wax,  because  these 
required  heat  to  effect  them.  Wax  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for' 
painting  without  hcnt  being  requisite;  nevertheless  the  ancient 
term  eneoiutie  has  been  retained,  and  is  indiscriminately  applied 
to  idl  methods  oC  painting  in  was.  The  dunUnlity  of  wax,  and 
its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  the  protection  of  that 
scidpturea.  As  a  vehicle  for  painting  it  was  commonly  employed 
by  them  and  by  the  Romans  and  Egyptians;  but  in  recent  times 
it  has  met  with  only  a  limited  application.  OS  modem  encaustic 
paintings  those  by  Schnorr  in  the  Reridens  at  Munich  are  the 
moat  important.  Modem  painting  in  wax,  in  their  chromatic 
range  and  in  their  general  effect,  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
those  executed  in  oil  and  in  fresco.  Wax  painting  is  not  so  easy 
as  oil,  but  pvcsents  fewer  technical  difficulties  than  fresco. 

Ancient  authfom  often  make  mention  of  intaustic,  which,  if 
it  had  been  described  by  the  word  inurerCf  to  burn  in,  one  might 
have  supposed  to  have  been  a  spedes  of  enamel  painting.  But 
the  expresaions  '*incansto  pingere,"  '*plctura  encaustica," 
**  ceris  piogere,"  "  pictura  inurere,"  used  by  Pliny  and  other 
andent  writen,  make  it  dear  that  some  other  species  of  painting' 
is  meant.  Pliny  distinguishes  three  spedes  of  encaustic  painting.  ■ 
In  the  first  they  tiaed  a  tiyluSr  and  painted  dther  on  ivory  or  on 
perished  wood,  previously  satomted  with  some  certain  colour; 
the  point  of  the  styhnor  stigma  served  lor  this  operation,  and  its 
broad  or  bbide  end  cleared  off  the  small  filaments  which  arose 
from  the  outlines  made  by  the  stylus  in  the  wax  preparation. 
In  the  second  method  it  appears  that  the  wax  occurs,  being 
prepared  beforehand,  and  formed  into  small  cylinders  for  use, ' 
were  smoothly  spieftd  by  the  spatula  after  the  ^  outlines  were 
determined,  and  linis  the  picture  was  proceeded  with  and 
finished.  By  the  side  of  the  painter  stood  a  brader  which  was 
used  to  heat  the  spatuki  and  probably  the  prepared  colours. 
Thisis  the  method  which  was  probably  used  by  the  painters  who 
decorated  the  houses  <rf  Herculaneinn  and  of  Pompeii,  as  artists 
practising  this  method  of  painting  are  depicted  in  ihedecorattons. 
The  third  method  Was  by  painting  by  a  brash  dipped  into  was 
liquefied  by  heat;  the  colours  so  applied' attahsed  considerable 
I  hardness,  and  could  not  be  damaged  either  by  the  heat  of  the 
I  sun  or  by  the  effects  of  sea-water.    It  was  thus  that  ships  were 
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decorated;  and  this  kind  of  encaustic  was  theiefore  styled 

"  ship-pointing." 

About  the  year  1 749  Count  Caylus  and  J.  J,  Bachclier,  a  painter, 
made  some  ejq>eriments  in  encaustic  painting,  and  the  count 
undertook  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Pliny,  supposed  to 
be  the  following  {xxxv.  39} :— "  Ccris  pingere  ac  picturam  inor ere 
quis  primus  ezcogitaverit  non  constat.  Quidam  Aristidb 
inventum  putant,  postea  consummatum  a  Praxitele;  aed 
aliquanto  vetustiores  encausticae  picturae  exstitcre,  ut  Polygnoti 
et  Nicanoris  et  Arcesilai  Pariorum.  Lysippus  quoque  Aeginae 
picturae  suae  inscripsit  kpUawnw,  quod  profecto  non  fedsset 
nisi  encauslica  invents."  There  are  other  passages  in  Pliny 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  in  one  of  which  (xxi.  49)  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  preparation  of "  Punica  cera."  The  nature  of  this 
Punic  wax,  which  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  ancient 
painting  in  encaustic,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  The 
chevalier  Lorgna,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  a  small  but 
valuable  tract,  asserts  that  the  nitron  which  Pliny  mentions  is 
not  the  nitre  of  the  modems,  but  the  natron  of  the  ancients,  viz. 
the  native  salt  which  is  found  crystallized  in  Egypt  and  other 
hot  countries  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt  water.  This 
substance  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  Pliny,  used  in  pre- 
paring their  wax,  and  hence  the  name  Punic  seems  to  be  derived. 
Lorgna  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  this  salt,  using  from 
three  to  twenty  parts  of  white  melted  wax  with  one  of  natron. 
He  held  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring  it 
gently  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  the  mass  assumed  the  con- 
sistency of  butter  and  the  colour  of  milk.  He  then  removed 
it  from  the  fire,  and  put  it  in  the  shade  in  the  open  air  to  harden. 
The  wax  being  cooled  liquefied  in  water,  and  a  milky  emul^n 
resulted  from  it  like  that  which  could  be  made  with  the  best 
Venetian  soap. 

Experiments,  it  is  said,  were  made  with  this  wax  in  painting 
in  encaustic  in  the  apartments  of  the  Count  Giovanni  Battista 
Gasola  by  the  Italian  painter  Antonio  Paccheri,  who  dissolved  the 
Punic  wax  when  it  was  not  so  much  hardened  as  to  require  to 
be  "  igni  rcsoluta,"  as  C9q>ressed  by  Pliny,  with  pure  water 
slightly  infused  with  gum-arabic,  instead  of  sarcocoUa,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  He  afterwards  mixed  the  colours  with  this 
wax  so  liquefied  as  he  would  have  done  with  oil,  and  proceeded 
to  paint  in  the  same  manner;  nor  were  the  colours  seen  to  run  or 
alter  in  the  least;  and  the  mixture  was  so  flexible  that  the  pencil 
ran  smoother  than  it  would  have  done  with  oil.  The  painting 
being  dry,  he  treated  it  with  caustic,  and  rubbed  it  with  linen 
dotb^,  by  which  the  colours  acqu^ed  peculiar  vivacity  and 
brightness. 

About  the  year  17  $$  further  experiments  were  made  by  Count 
Caylus  and  several  French  artists.  One  method  was  to  melt 
wax  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  a  vehicle  for  the  colours.  It  is 
well  known  that  wax  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit  and  used  as  a 
medium,  but  it  dries  too  quickly  to  allow  of  perfect  blending, 
and  would  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  be  prejudicial  to 
the  artist's  health.  Another  method  suggested  about  this  time, 
and  one  which  seems  to  tally  very  well  with  Pliny's  description, 
is  the  following.  Melt  the  wax  with  strong  solution  of  salt  of 
tartar,  and  let  the  colours  be  ground  up  in  it.  Place  the  picture 
when  finished  before  the  fire  till  by  degrees  the  wax  melts,  swells, 
and  is  bloated  up  upon  the  picture;  the  picture  is  then  gradually 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  colours,  without  being  injuriously 
aflfected  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  become  unalterable,  spirits 
of  wine  having  been  burnt  upon  them  without  doing  the  least 
harm.  Count  Caylus's  method  was  different,  and  much 
simpler:  (i)  the  doth  or  wood  designed  for  the  picture  is  waxed 
over,  by  rubbing  it  simply  with  a  piece  of  beeswax;  (t)  the 
colours  are  mixed  up  with  pure  water;  but  aa  these  colours  will 
not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  ground  must  be  rubbed  over 
with  chalk  or  whiting  before  the  colour  is  applied;  and  (j)  when 
the  picture  is  dry  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  is 
mdted  and  absorbs  the  colours.  It  must  be  allowed  that  nothing 
could  wdl  be  simpler  than  this  process,  and  it  was  thought  that 
this  kind  of  painting  would  be  capable  of  withstanding  the 
weather  and  of  lasting  longer  than  oil  painting.    This  kind  of 


paiAtiBg  lias  not  the  i^ots  of  oil  painting,  to  that  the  pfictvre 
may  be  seen  in  any  light,  a  quality  of  Che  very  first  importance 
in  all  methods  of  mnral  painting.  The  colours  too,  when  so 
secured,  ace  firm,  and  will  bear  washing,  and  have  a  property 
which  ia  perhaps  snare  important  still,  vis.  that  exposure  to 
smoke  and  foul  vapouis  merdy  leaves  a  deposit  on  the  surface 
without  injuring  the  work.  The  "  encausto  pingendi "  of  the 
ancients  o6uld  not  have  been  enamdling,  as  the  word"  inurere," 
taken  in  its  rigorous  sense,  might  at  first  lead  one  to  suppose,  nor 
could  it  have  been  painting  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
encaustic  tUes  or  encaustic  tesserae;  but  that  it  must  have  been 
something  akin  to  the  count's  process  would  appear  from  the 
words  of  niny  already  quoted,  "  Ceris  pingere  ac  picturani 
inurere." 

Werner  of  Neustadt  found  the  following  process  vevy  effectusl 
in  making  wax  soluble  In  water.  For  each  pound  of  white  wax 
he  took  twenty-four  ounces  of  potash,  which  be  dissolved  in 
two  pints  of  water,  warming  it  gently.  In  this  ley  he  boiled  the 
wax,  cut  into  litle  Ints,  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  he  removed 
it  from  the  fire  and  allowed  it  to  cool.  The  wax  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  in  the  form  of  a  white  saponaceous  matter; 
and  this  being  triturated  with  water  produced  a  sort  of  emulsion, 
which  he  called  wax  milk,  or  encaustic  wax.  This  preparation 
may  be  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  consequently  can  be 
applied  in  a  single  <^ration. 

Mrs  Hooker  of  Rottingdean,  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 

made  many  experiments  to  establish  a  method  of  painting  in 

wax,  and  recdved  a  gold  palette  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for 

her  investigations  in  this  branch  of  art.    Her  account  is  printed 

in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Sodety's  Transactions  (179a),  under 

the  name  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Greenland. 

See  also  Lorgna.  Un  Discorso  sulta  eera  punicai  Pittore  Vicenzo 
Requeno,  •Saw*  sul  rislcMimemlo  deW  aniica  arU  dt'  Creci  e  Remani 

i Parma.  1787):  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xlix.  part  2:  Muntz  on  Encamp 
*aintiHi:  W.  Cave  Thomas,  Methods  of  Muroi  DecoraOon  (London. 
1860):  Cros  and  Heniy,  VEncausliqut^  &c.  (1884);  Donner  voo 
Rlcnter,  Vbtr  Tecknisches  in  der  MaUreider  Allen  (1885). 

(W.  C.  T.) 

BNCEfirrB  (Lat.  in,  within,  dnctus,  girdled;  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  word  meaning  "  pregnant,"  from  m,  not,  and 
cimttts,  f.e.  with  girdle  loosened),  a  French  term  used  tecbm'cally 
in  fortification  for  the  inner  ring  of  fortifications  surrounding  a 
town.  Strictly  the  term  was  applied  to  the  continuous  line  of 
bastions  snd  curtains  forming  the  "  body  of  the  place,"  this  last 
expression  bdng  often  \ised  as  synonymous  with  tnuinU.  The 
outworks,  however,  dose  to  the  enceinte  were  not  considered 
as  forming  part  of  it.  In  modem  fortification  the  enceinte  is 
usually  simply  the  innermost  continuous  line  of  fortifications. 
In  architecture  generally  an  enceinte  is  the  dose  or  predna  of  a 
cathedral,  abbey,  castle,  &c. 

BRCINA,  JUAN  DEI,  (1469-^.1533),  often  called  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  was  born  In  1469  near  Salamanca  probably 
at  Endnas.  On  leaving  the  university  of  Salamanca  he  became 
a  member  of  the  household  of  the  second  duke  of  Alva.  In  149Z 
the  poet  entertained  his  patron  with  a  dramatic  piece,  the 
Triunfo  dehfama,  written  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  Granada. 
In  1496  he  published  bis  Cancicntro,  a  collection  of  dramatic 
and  lyrical  poems.  Some  years  afterwards  he  visited  Rome^ 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  VL  by  his  skill  in  music, 
and  was  appointed  choirmaster.  About  1518  Endna  took  orders, 
and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  said  his  first  nuss. 
Since  1509  he  had  hdd  a  lay  canonry  at  Malaga;  in  1519  he 
was  appointed  prior  of  Leon  and  is  said  to  have  died  at  Sala- 
manca about  X533.  His  Cancionero  is  preceded  by  a  prose 
treatise  (Artt  de  trobar)  on  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  in  Spain. 
His  fourteen  dramatic  pieces  mark  the  transition  from  the  purdy 
ecdesiastical  to  the  secular  stage.  The  Au€to  del  Repddn  and 
the  £ghga  de  Fiteno  dramatize  the  adventures  of  shepherds; 
the  latter,  like  PUcida  y  Vitoricno,  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Celestina.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  £ncina*s  plays  is  slight,  but 
they  are  important  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  for  the  lay 
pieces  form  a  new  departure,  and  the  devout  edogues  prepare 
the  Way  for  the  aut^  of  the  17  th  century.    Moreover,  Endna't 
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intense  sincerity  and 


lyrical  poems  am  rtnufkable  for 

devout  crace. 

BiBLiocKAPHY. — Tcotro  comfUto  dt  Juan  dd  Encina  (Madrid, 
iBqa),  edited  by  F.  Ateajo  Barbicri;  Cancunuro  musical  de  los 
siiios  XV  y  XVI  (Madrid.  1894).  edited  by  F  Asenjo  Barbieri:  R. 
Klitjana.  Sobrt  Juan  dd  Encina,  musico  )f  fioeta  (M&hga,  189$): 
M.  Menende«  y  Y^yOx  AntUogia  depoelas  hneos  casktianos  (Madrid, 
I8q»-I903),  vol.  vii. 

ENGXB.  JOHAilli  FRANZ  (179X-1S65),  German  astronomer, 
was  bora  at  Hamburg  on  tbe  ajni  oC  September  1 79 1 .  Matricu- 
lating at  the  university  of  Ck>ttingen  in  z8 1 1 ,  he  began  by  devoting 
himseU  to  astronomy  under  Carl  Fricdrich  Gauss;  but  be  enlisted 
in  the  Haoseatic  Legion  for  the  campaign  of  1813-14,  and 
became  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian  service  in  1815. 
Having  returned  to  (^ttingen  Jn  1816,  he  was  at  once  appointed 
by  Benhardt  von  Lindenau  his  assistant  in  the  observatory 
of  Seeberg  near  (k>tba.  There  he  completed  his  investigation 
of  the  comet  of  1680,  for  which  the  Cotta  prize  was  awarded  to 
him  in  181 7;  he  correctly  assigned  a  period  of  71  years  to  the 
comet  of  181  a;  and  discovered  the  swift  circulation  of  the 
remarkable  comet  which  bears  his  name  (see  Comet).  Eight 
masterljc  treatises  on  its  movements  were  published  by  him  in 
the  Berlin  Abhamdlungen  (1829-1859),  From  a  fresh  discussion 
of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769  he  deduced  (1822-1824) 
a  solar  parallax  of  8"*S7,  long  accepted  as  authoritative.  In 
182J  he  became  director  of  the  Seeberg  observatory,  and  in 
1825  was  promoted  to  a  corresponding  position  at  Berlin,  where 
a  new  observatory,  built  under  his  superintendence,  was  inaugu- 
rated  in  1835.  He  directed  the  preparation  of  the  star-maps  of 
the  Berlin  academy  1830-1859,  edited  from  1830  and  greatly 
improved  the  Astronomisclus  Jakrbuch,  and  issued  four  volumes 
of  the  A^<momischt  Btohachtunien  of  the  Berlin  observatory 
(1840-1857).  Much  labour  was  bestowed  by  him  upon  facilitating 
the  computation  of  the  movements  of  the  asteroids.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  expounded  to  the  Berlin  academy  in  1849  a 
mode  of  determining  an  elliptic  orbit  from  three  observations, 
and  communicated  to  that  body  in  185 1  a  new  method  of  calcu* 
lating  planetaty  perturbations  by  means  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinates (republished  in  W.  Ostwald's  Klassiker  der  exactcn 
WissauekafUn,  No.  141, 1903).  Encke  visited  England  in  1840. 
Incipient  txrain -disease  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  official 
life  in  November  1863.  and  he  died  at  Spandau  on  the  adth  of 
August  186$.  He  contributed  extensively  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  astronomy,  and  was  twice,  in  1823  and  1830, 
the   recipient   of    the   Royal    Astronomical    Society's   g^d 

medal. 

Sec  Johann  Fraiu  Bncke,  sein  Leben  und  Wirken,  von  Dr  C, 
Brohns  (Leipzw.  1869),  to  which  a  list  of  his  writings  is  appended. 
Also.  Month,  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society^  xxvi  129:  K./.S.  Astr, 
CeseUsckaftt  iv.  2x7;  Beriin.  Abkandiungen  (1866),  i..  G.  Haeen; 
Sittuntsberickle,  Munich  Acad.  (1866).  i.  p.  395.  &c.     (A.  M.  (T) 

ENCLAVB  (a  French  word  from  endater,  to  enclose),  a  term 
signifying  a  country  or,  more  commpnly,  an  outlying  portion  of 
a  country,  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  a  foreign  or 
other  power,  such  as  the  detached  portions  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
&c.,  enclosed  in  the  Thuringian  States.  (From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  stales  possessing  such  detached  portions  of  territory  these 
become  "exclaves.")  "  Enclave"  is,  however,  generally  used 
in  a  looser  sense  to  describe  a  colony  or  other  territory  of  a  state, 
which,  while  possessing  a  seaboard,  is  entirely  surrounded  land- 
ward by  the  possession  of  some  other  power;  or,  if  inland 
territory,  nearly  though  not  entirely  so  enclosed,  e.g,  the  Lado 
Enclave  in  equatorial  Africa. 

ENOOIGNURB»  in  furniture,  literally  the  angle,  or  returo, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  walls.  The  word  is  now  chiefly 
used  to  designate  a  small  armoire,  commode,  cabinet  or  cup- 
board made  to  fit  a  corner;  a  chaise  encoignure  is  called  in  EngUsn 
a  three-oornered  chair.  In  its  origin  the  thing,  like  the  word, 
is  French,  and  the  delightful  Louis  Quinxe  or  Louis  Seiae  en- 
coigHure  in  lacquer  or  in  mahogany  elaborately  mounted  in  gilded 
bronae  Is  not  the  least  alluring  piece  of  the  great  period  of  French 
furniture.  It  was  mode  in  a  vast  variety  of  forms  so  far  as  the 
front  was  concerned;  in  other  respects  It  was  strictly  limited 
by  its  destination.    As  a  rule  these  delicate  and  dain^  receptacles 
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were  iapairk  and  placed  in  opposite  angles;  more  often  than 
not  the  top  was  formed  of  a  slab  of  coloured  marble. 

ENCYCLICAL  (from  Late  Lat.  encydicus,  for  encydius  ^Cr. 
lYxkXsot,  from  h  and  dmSas,  *'  a  circle  "),  an  ecclesiastical 
epistle  intended  for  general  circulation,  now  almost  exclusively 
used  of  such  letters  issued  by  the  pope.  The  forms  encydica 
and  encydk  are  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  used.  The  old 
adjectival  use  of  the  wocd  in  the  sense  of  "  general "  (en«> 
circling)  is  now  obsolete,  though  it  survives  in  the  tenn 
"  encyclopaedia." 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA.  The  Greeks  'seem  to  have  understood 
by  encycbpaedia  (^xvxXoraiMo,  or  ^joCkXioi  vaiMa)  xf^ 
structwn  in  the  whole  circle  {h  xukX^O  or  complete  system  of 
learm'ng— education  in  arts  and  sciences.  Thos  Pliny,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Natural  Hislory,m&y^  that  his  book  treated  of  all 
the  subjects  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  Greeks,  "  Jam  omnia 
attingenda  quae  Graed  rrfi  ^xuK^orai^daf  vocant."  Quin- 
tilian  Unst.  Oral,  i  xo)  directs  that  before  boys  are  placed  under 
the  rhetorician  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  other  arts, 
*'  ut  efficiatur  orbis  ille  doctrinae  quam  Graed  k)fKiHi\naiitlap 
vocant."  Galen  {De  vidus  raiione  in  morhis  acutis,  c.  1 1)  qieaks 
of  those  who  are  not  educated  h  r^  kyniKKovttilid^  In  these 
passages  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  however,  from  one  ox  both  of 
which  the  modem  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  taken, 
kydmhat  ratdna  is  now  read,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  expression.  Vitruvius  (L'b.  vi.  praef .)  calls  the  encydios 
or  kydmXiOS  watSda  of  the  Greeks  "doctrinarum  omnium 
disciplina,"  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning.  Strabo 
(lib.  iv.  cap.  10 )  speaks  of  philosophy  xal  r^v  dXXiiv  irat&iav 
i7KucXioir.  Txctxcs  (jCkUiodes,  xi.  527),  quoting  from  Porphyry's 
Lives  of  Ike  Philosophers,  says  that  fyx^KXia  iiaBimaTa  was  the 
drde  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  the  four  arts  under 
it,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry  and  astronomy.  Zonaras 
explains  it  as  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics and  simply  every  art  and  sdence  (dirXws  reura  rkx^  K^i 
WwHuaiit  because  sophists  go  through  them  as  through  a  circle. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  parts 
of  knowledge.  An  epic  poem  was  called  cydic  when  it  contained 
the  whole  mythology;  and  among  physicians  idK\t^  ftpaiRuciy, 
cydo  curare  (Vegetius,  De  arte  vderinaria,  ii.  5,  6),  meant  a 
cure  effected  by  a  regular  and  prescribed  course>  of  diet  and 
mcdidne  (see  Wower,  De  pdymathia^  c.  24,  {  14). 

The  word  encyclopaedia  was  probably  first  used  in  English 
by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot.  "  In  an  oratour  is  required  to  be  a  heape 
of  all  mancr  of  krnyng:  whiche  of  some  Is  called  the  worlde 
of  science,  of  other  the  drde  of  doctrine,  whiche  is  in  one  worde 
of  greke  Encyclopedia  "  ( The  Covernour^  bk.  I.  chap.  xiii.).  In 
his  Latin  dictionary,  1538,  he  explains  "  Encydios  et  Encydia, 
the  cyklc  or  course  of  all  doctrines,"  and  *'  Encyclopedia,  that 
lernynge  whiche  comprchendeth  all  lyberall  sdence  and  studies." 
The  term  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  book 
by  the  andents  or  in  the  middle  ages.  The  edition  of  the  works 
of  Joachimus  Fortius  Ringelbergius,  printed  at  Basd  in  1541, 
is  called  on  the  title-page  Lucubrationes  vd  potius  absdutis' 
sima  KMcXoraidcta.  Paulus  Scolichius  de  Lika,  an  Hungarian 
count,  wrote  Encydopaediae  sen  orbis  disciplinarum  epistemon 
(Basileae,  1599,  4to).  Alstcd  published  in  1608  Encyclopaedia 
cursus  philosophici,  and  afterwards  expanded  this  into  his  great 
work,  rK)ticed  below,  calling  it  without  any  limitation  Encychh 
pacdia^  because  it  treats  of  everything  that  can  be  learped  by 
man  in  this  life.  This  is  now  the  most  usual  sense  in  which  the 
word  encyclopaedia  is  used— a  book  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  The  form  "  cyclopaedia  "  is  not  merely 
without  any  appearance  of  classical  authority,  but  is  etymologic- 
ally  less  definite,  complete  and  correct.  For  as  Cyropaedia 
means  "the  instruction  of  Cyrus,"  so  cydopaedia  may  mean 
"  instruction  of  a  drde."  Vossius  says,  "  Cyck>paedia  is  some^ 
times  found,  but  the  best  writers  say  encyclopaedia  "  (De 
vitiis  sermonis,  1645,  p.  402).  Gesner  says,  **  dmKcn  est 
circtdus,  quae  figura  est  simplicissima  et  perfectissima  simul 
nam  indpi  potest  ubicunque  in  ilia  et  ubicunque  cohaereL 
Cyclopaedia  itaque  significat  omnem  doctrinarum  sdentiam  inter 
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M  Cohflcrere;  Encydopatdia  est  InsUtutio  in  illo  drculo." 
ilsagoge,  1774,  i.  40). 

In  ft  more  restricted  sense,  encyclopaedia  means  a  system  or 
classification  of  tlie  various  branches  of  knowledge,  a  subject 
on  which  many  books  have  been  published,  especially  in 
Germany,  as  Sdimid's  AUgemeine  EncyklopddU  und  Melhodo- 
hgieder  Wissenschaften  (Jena,  18x0, 4to,  241  pages).  In  this  sense 
the  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon  has  often  been  called  an  encyclo- 
paedia. But  it  is  "  a  grammar  only  of  the  sciences:  a  cyclopaedia 
is  not  a  grammar,  but  ia  dictionary;  and  to  confuse  the  meanings 
of  grammar  and  dictionary  is  to  lose  the  benefit  of  a  distinction 
which  it  is  fortunate  th^t  terms  have  been  coined  to  convey  " 
iQuarteriy  Renew,  cilii.  354).  Fortunius  Lieetus.  an  Italian 
physician,  entitled*  several  of  his  disscrtatk>ns  on  Ron»Ln  altars 
and  other  antiquities  encyclopaedias  (as,  for  instance.  JSncyctO' 
paedia  ad  Aram  mysticam  Nonarii^  Palaviae,  163 i,4to),  because 
in  composing  them  he  borrowed  the  aid  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
^meydopaedia  moralis  of  Marcellinus  de  Pise  (Paris,  1646,  fol., 
4  vob.)  is  a,  series  of  sermons.  Encyclopaedia  is  often  used  to 
mean  a  book  which  is,  or  professes  to  be,  a  complete  or  very  full 
collection  or  treatise  relating  to  some  particular  subject,  as 
Blaine's  work,  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  S ports  {hottdon,  1852); 
The  Encyclopaedia  of  WU  (London,  1803);  The  Vocal  Encyeio' 
paedia  (London,  1807,  x6mo),  a  collection  of  songs,  catches,  &c. 
The  word  is  frequently  used  for  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
treating  fuQy  of  some  science  or  subject,  as  Murray,  Encyclopaedia 
of  Geography  (London,  1834);  Lefebvre  Laboulaye,  Encychpidie 
Uchnotogique:  Diclionnaire  des  arts  el  manufactures  (Paris, 
x845'x847).  Wliether  under  the  name  of  "dictionary"  or 
"  encyclopaedia  "  large  numbers  of  this  class  of  reference-work 
have  been  published.  These  are  essentially  encyclopaedic, 
being  subject  books  and  not  word-books.  The  important  books 
of  tUs  character  are  referred  to  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the 
respective  subjects,  but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  here: 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  in  xa  vob.  (1901),  a  descriptive  record 
of  the  history,  religion,  Uterature  and  customs  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  earliest  times;  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Sport,  a 
vols.  (X897-X808);  Holtzendorff's  EncyklopAdie  der  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  (X870;  an  edition  in  2  vols.,  X904);  the  Dictionary  of 
Foliticat  Economy,  edited  by  R.  H.  In^  Pafgrave,  3  vob. 
(1894;  reprinted  1901);  the  Encyclopaedia  Bibtica,  edited  by 
T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  4  vob«  (1899-X903);  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  James  Hastings,  4  vols.,  with 
a  supplementary  volume  (X904);  an  interesting  series  b  the 
Ripertoire  ginfral  du  commerce,  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade 
of  France,  of  which  one  part,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Tradebetween 
iht  United  States  of  America  and  France,  with  a  preface  by  M. 
Gabriel  Hanotaux,  appeared,  in  French  and  English,  in  X9Q4. 

The  great  Chinese  encyclopaedias  are  referred  to  in  the  art  jde 
on  Chinese  Litesatuse.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here 
the  Wtn  hien  fung  k'ao,  compiled  by  Ma  Twa-lin  in  the  14th 
century,  the  encyclopaedia  ordered  to  be  compiled  by  the 
Emperor  Yung-k^  in  the  x  sth  century  and  the  Ku  Kin  Cu  shu  thi 
ch-ing  prepared  for  the  Emperor  K*ang-hi  (d.  172X),  in  5020 
volumes.  A  copy  of  thb  enormous  work,  bound  in  some  700 
volumes,  b  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  most  andcnt  encyclopaedia  extant  b  Pliny's  Natural 
History  in  37  books  (including  the  preface)  and  2493  chapters, 
which  may  be  thus  described  generalIy^~book  x,  preface; 
book  2,  cosmography,  astronomy  and  meteorology;  books  3  to 
6,  geography;  books  7  to  xx,  zoology,  including  man,  and  the 
invention  of  the  arts;  books  X2  to  xq,  botany;  books  20  to  32, 
medicines,  vegetable  and  animal  remedies,  medical  authors 
and  magic;  books  33  to  37,  metab,  fine  arts,  mineralogy  and 
mineral  remedies.  Pliny,  who  died  a.o.  79,  was  not  a  naturalist, 
a  physidan  or  an  artbt,  and  collected  his  work  in  hb  lebure 
intervals  while  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  says  it  contains 
30,000  facts  (too  small  a  number  by  half,  says  Lemaire),  collected 
from  2000  books  by  xoo  authors.  Hardouin  has  given  a  list 
of  464  authors  quoted  by  him.  His  work  was  a  very  high 
authority  in  the  middle  ages,  and  43  editions  of  it  were  printed 
before  2  536. 


Martianus  Mixmens  FeUx  Capdla,  an  African,  wrote  (early  in 

the  5th  cent.),  in  verse  and  prose,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia,  which 
b  important  from  having  been  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
model  storehouse  of  learning,  and  used  in  the  schoob,  where  the 
scholars  had  to  learn  the  verses  by  heart,  as  a  text-book  of  high- 
class  education  in  the  arts.  It  b  sometimes  entitled  Salyra,  or 
Satyricon,  but  b  usually  known  as  De  nupUis  Fkilologiae  et 
Mercurii,  though  thb  title  b  sometimes  confined  to  the  first 
two  books,  a  rather  confused  allegory  ending  with  the  apotheosb 
of  Philoloj^a  and  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  in  the  milky 
way,  where  Apollo  presents  to  her  the  seven  liberal  .arts,  who, 
in  the  succeeding  seven  books,  describe  their  respective  branches 
of  knowledge,  namely,  grammar,  dialectics  (divided  into  xncu- 
physics  and  logic),  rhetoric,  geometry  (geography,  with  some 
single  geometrical  propositions),  arithmetic  (chiefl^  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers),  astronomy  and  music  (Induding  poetry). 
Hie  style  b  that  of  an  African  of  the  stn  century,  full  of  grandilo- 
quence, metaphors  and  strange  words.  He  seldom  mentions 
his  authorities,  and  sometimes  quotes  authors  whom  he  does  not 
even  seem  to  have  read.  Hb  work  was  frequently  copied  in 
the  middle  ages  by  ignorant  transcribers,  and  was  eig^t  times 
printed  from  1499  to  1599.  The  best  annotated  edition  b  by 
Kopp  (Frankfort,  X836,  4to),  and  the  most  convenient  and  the 
best  text  b  that  of  Eysscrhardt  (Lipsiae,  x866,  8vo). 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  from  600  to  630,  wrote  Etymchgiantm 
libri  XX.  (often  abo  entitled  hb  Origines)  at  the  request  of  hb 
friend  Braulio,  bbhop  of  Saragossa,  who  after  Isidore's  death 
divided  the  work  into  books,  as  it  was  left  unfinbhed,  and  divided 
only  into  titles. 

The  tenth  book  Is  an  alphabet  of  63%  Latin  words,  not  bdonging 
to  his  other  subjects,  with  their  explanations  as  Jcnown  to  him, 
and  often  with  their  etymok>gies,  fnequeatly  very  absurd.  The 
other  books  contain  448  chapters,  and  are."— X|  grammar  (Latin); 
2,  rhetoric  and  dialectics;  ^,  the  four  mathematical  disci|>lines— 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astronomy;  4,  medicine;  S* 
laws  and  times  (chronology),  with  a  short  chronicle  ending  in  627; 
6,  ecclesiastical  books  and  offices;  7,  God,  angeb  and  the  orders  oC 
the  faithful;  8,  the  church  and  sects;  9,  languai^eat  sodetv  and 
relationships;  xi,  man  and  portents;  la.  animals,  m  eieht  cusses, 
namely,  pccora  et  jumenta,  beasts,  small  animals  (inclucune  spiders, 
crickets  and  ants),  serpents,  wonns,  fishes,  birds  and  small  winged 
creatures,  chiefly  insects;  13,  the  world  and  its  parts;  XA,tfae  earrh 
and  its  parts,  contaiaing  chapters  on  Asb.  Europe  and  Libyat  that 
is,  Africa;  15,  buildian,  fields  and  their  n^asures;  16,  stones  (of 
which  one  b  echo)  and  metals;  17,  de  rebus  rusticb;  18,  war  and 
games:  I9i  ships,  buildings  and  garments;  ao,  provbioos.  domestic 
and  rustic  instruments. 

Isidore  appears  to  have  known  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Latin  daasical  poets,  but  he  b  a 
mete  collector,  and  hb  dcrivationa  given  all  throuj^  the  work 
are  not  unfrequently  absurd,  and,  unless  when  veiy  obvious, 
will  not  bear  critidsm.  He  sddom  mentions  his  authorities 
except  when  he  quotes  the  poets  or  historians.  Yet  hb  work 
was  a  great  one  for  the  time,  and  for  many  centuries  was  a  mncfa 
valued  authority  and  a  rich  source  of  material  for  other  works, 
and  he  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning  both  in  hb  own  time 
and  in  subsequent  ages.  Hb  Etymologies  were  often  imitated, 
quoted  and  copied.  MSS.  are  very  numerous:  Antonio  (whose 
editor,  Bayer,  saw  nearly  40)  says,  **  plures  passimque  reperigntur 
in  bibliothecaruffl  anguJb."  This  woxk  was  piinted  nine  tixnea 
before  1529. 

Hrabanus  Maunis,  whose  family  name  was  Magnentius,  was 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Fukia,  ordained  deacon  hi  802  ("  Annales 
Frahcorum  "  in  Bouquet,  Historiens  de  la  Prance,  y.  66),  sent  to 
the  school  of  St  Martin  of  Tours,  then  directcdbyAlciiin,  where 
he  seems  to  have  learned  Greek,  and  b  said  by  Trithemius  to  havo 
been  tanght  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Chaldee  try  llteophllua  an 
Ephesian.  In  hb  Commentaries  on  Joshua  (lib.  U.  c  5)  he 
speaks  of  having  resided  at  Sidon.  He  returned  to  Fulda  and 
taught  the  school  there.  He  became  abbot  of  Fulda  in  82a, 
resigned  In  April  842,  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Mains  on 
the  26th  of  July  847,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  Februaxy  856.  He 
compiled  an  encyclopaedia  De  universo  (abo  called  In  some  MSS. 
De  universali  natura,  De  natura  rerum,  and  De  origine  rerum)  in 
aa  books  and  323  diapters.    It  b  chiefly  a  rearrangement  of 
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Udove^  Biymdot^,  omJnlnc  Hie  flnt  four  books,  half  of  iht 
fif  di  and  the  tenth  (the  seven  Hbenl  arts,  law,  medidne  and  the 
alphabet  of  words),  and  copying  the  rest,  beginning  with  the 
leveAth  book,  verbally,  though  with  great  omissions,  and  adding 
(according  to  Ritter,  GetcAsdklf  dtr  PkUosophitt  vii.  19),  from 
Alcuin,  Augustine  or  some  other  accessible  source)  the  meanings 
given  in  the  BiUe  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter;  while 
things  not  mentioned  in  Sciipture,  especially  such  as  belong  to 
dassirai  antiquity,  are  omitted,  so  that  his  w(^  seems  to  be 
fbfined  of  two  alternating  parts.  His  arrangement  of  beginning 
with  Cod  and  the  angds  long  prevailed  in  methodical  encydo- 
psfdisi.  His  last  sia  books  follow  very  dosely  the  order  of  the 
bst  five  of  Isidore*  from  which  they  are  taken.  His  omissions 
are  characteristic  of  the  diminished  literary  activity  and  more 
contracted  knowledge  of  his  time.  His  work  was  presented  to 
Iiouis  the  German,  king  of  Bavaria,  at  Hersfeid  in  October  847, 
and  was  printed  in  1473*  foL,  probably  at  Venice,  and  again  at 
Strassburg  by  Hentekii  about  i473->i47S,  foL,  334  pages. 

Michael  Constantino  Psellus,  the  younger,  wrote  ^limnoMn 
varro5aid|,  dedicated  to  the  en4>eror  Blichad  Ducas,  who  reigned 
1071-1078.  It  was  printed  by  Fabridos  in  his  BibUotkeca 
Craeca  (171  a),  voL  v.,  in  186  pagea  4to  and  193  chapters,  each 
containing  a  question  and  answer.  Beginning  with  <fivtnity, 
it  goes  on  through  natural  history  and  astronomy,  and  ends 
with  chapters  on  excessive  hunger,  and  why  flesh  hung  from  a 
fig-tree  becomes  tender.  As  collation  with  a  Turin  MS.  showed 
that  35  chapters  were  wanting,  Haries  has  omitted  the  text  in 
his  edition  of  Fabridus»  and  gives  on^  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
(1.  84-88). 

The  author  of  the  most  famous  eocydopaedia  of  the  middle 
ages  was  Vincent  (q.v.)  of  Beauvais  (c.  r  190- c  1264),  whose  work 
BiUiotktca  mundi  or  Speculum  majus — divided,  as  we  have  it, 
into  four  parts.  Speculum  naiuraU,  Speculum  doctrinaUf  Speculum 
morale  (this  part  should  be  ascribed  to  a  later  hand),  and 
Speculum  kisloriale—irta  the  great  compendium  of  mid-i3th 
century  knowledge.  Vincent  ol  Beauvais  preserved  several 
works  of  the  middle  ages  and  gives  extracts  from  many  lost 
classics  and  valuable  readings  of  others,  and  did  more  thaia  any 
other  medieval  writer  to  awaken  a  taste  for  classical  literature. 
Fabridus  (Bibl,  Craeca,  1728,  xiv.  pp.  107-125)  has  given  a  list 
of  328  authors,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin,  quoted  in  the 
Speculum  naturale.  To  these  should  be  added  about  100  more 
for  the  doclrinale  and  kisloriale.  As  Vincent  did  not  know 
Creek  or  Arabic,  he  used  Latin  translations.  This  work  is  dealt 
with  separatdy  in  the  article  on  Vincent  op  Beauvais. 

Brunetto  Latini  of  Florence  (bom  1230,  died  1294),  the  master 
of  Dante  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  while  an  exile  in  France  between 
1260  and  1267,  wrote  in  French  U  Jdvres  dou  Tresor,  in  3  books 
and  413  chapters.  Book  i.  contains  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  foundation  of  governments, 
astronomy,  geography,  and  lastly  natural  history,  taken  from 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  the  old  French  Bestiaries.  The  first  part 
of  Book  ii.,  on  morality,  is  from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  which 
Brunetto  had  translated  into  Italian.  The  second  part  is  little 
more  than  a  copy  of  the  well-known  collection  of  extracts  from 
andent  and  modem  moralists,  called  the  Moralities  of  ike 
Philosophers,  of  which  there  are  many  MSS.  in  prose  and  verse. 
Book  iii.,  on  politics,  begins  with  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  chiefly 
from  Cicero  De  iudeutionCt  with  many  extracts  from  other 
wri  ters  and  Brunetto's  remarks.  The  last  part,  the  most  original 
and  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  the  government  of  the  Italian 
republics  of  the  time.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Brunetto 
revised  his  w<vk,  so  that  there  are  two  editions,  the  second  made 
after  his  return  from  exile.  MSS.  are  singulaily  numerous,  and 
exist  in  all  the  dialects  then  used  in  France.  Others  were  written 
in  Italy.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
13th  century  by  Bono  Giamboni,  and  was  printed  at  Trevigi, 
S474,  fol.,  Venice,  1528  and  1533.  The  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  roust 
not  be  confounded  with  his  TesorettOf  an  Italian  poem  of  2937 
short  lines.  Napoleon  L  had  intended  to  have  the  French  text 
of  the  Tesoro  printed  with  commentaries,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mission for  the  purpose.    It  was  at  last  publisbed  in  the  Colkttian 


des  documents  inidils  (Paris,  1863,  4to,  779  pages),  edited  by 
Chabaillc  from  42  MSS. 

Bartholomew  de  GlanviUe,  an  English  Franciscan  friar,  wrote 
about  J  360  a  most  popular  work,  De  proprietaHbus  rerum,  in  19 
books  and  1230  chaptera. 

Book  I  relates  to  Cod;  2,  angela;  3,  the  soul;  a,  the  substance  of 
the  body;  5,  anatomy;  6,  ages;  7,  diseases;  8,  the  heavens  (astro* 
nomy  and  astrolo^);  9,  time;  10,  matter  and  form:  11,  air;  12, 
Krds  finduding  maccts,  38  names,  Aquila  to  VcsixTtilio);  i^ 
water  (with  fi&hes);  14,  the  earth  (4a  mountaios,  Aiarath  to  ZiphT; 
ijS.  provinces  (171  countries,  Asia  to  Zeugia);  16,  precious  stones 
(mciuding  cocal,  pearl,  salt,  104  names.  Arena  to  2inguttes):  17. 
trees  and  herbs  (197»  Arbor  to  Zucarum) ;  18,  aaimals  f  1 14.  Aries  to 
Vipera) ;  19,  colours,  scents,  flavours  and  liquors,  with  a  list  of  36 
ens  (Amhs  to  Vultur).  Some  editions  add  book  20.  accidents  of 
things,  t  nat  is,  numbers,  measures,  weights  and  sounds.  The  Paris 
edition  of  1574  has  a  book  on  bees. 

There  were  15  editions  before  1500.  An  English  translation 
was  completed  nth  February  1398  by  John  Trevisa,  and 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde;  Westminster,  1495?  fol.; 
London,  1533,  fol.;  and  with  considerable  additions  by  Stephen 
Batman,  a  physician,  London,  1582,  foL  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jehan  Corbichon  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.  of 
France,  and  printed  14  times  from  X482  to  1556.  A  Dutch 
translation  was  printed  in  1479,  and  again  at  Haarlem,  1485, 
foL;  and  a  Spanish  translation  by  Padre  Vincenie  de  Burgos, 
Tholosa,  1494,  foL 

Pierre  Bersuire  (Berchorius),  a  Benedictine,  prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St  Eloi  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1362,  wrote  a  kind  of  en- 
cyclopaedia, chiefly  relating  to  divinity,  in  three  parts:— 
Reductorium  morale  super  totam  BMiam,  428  moraliSates  in 
34  books  on  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Apocalypse;  Reductorium 
morale  de  proprictatibus  rerum,  in  14  books  and  958  chapters, 
a  methodical  encydopacdia  or  system  of  nature  on  the  plan  of 
Bartholomew  de  GlanviUe,  and  chiefly  taken  from  him(Berchorius 
places  animals  next  after  fishes  in  books  9  and  10,  and  adopts 
as  natural  classes  volatilia,  natatilia  and  tressihUia) ;  Dictionarius, 
an  alphabetical  dictionary  of  35x4  words  used  in  the  Bible 
with  moral  expositions,  occupying  in  the  last  edition  1558  folio 
pages.  The  first  part  was.printcd  11  times  from  1474  to  1515, 
and  the  third  4  tiroes.  The  three  parts  were  printed  together 
as  Petri  Berchorii  opera  omnia  (an  incorrect  title,  for  he  wrote 
much  besides),  Moguntiae,  1609,  fol.,  3  vols.,  27x9  pages; 
Coloniac  Agrippinac,  163X,  fol., 3  vols.;  ib.  1730-1731, foL, 6  vob., 
2570  pages. 

A  very  popular  small  encyclopaedia,  Margarita  philosophica, 
in  X2  books,  divided  into  26  tractates  and  573  chapters,  was 
written  by  Gcorg  Rciscb,  a  German,  prior  of  the  Carthusians 
of  Freiburg,  and  confessor  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Books 
x-7  treat  of  the  seven  liberal  arts;  8,  9,  principles  and  origin 
of  natural  things;  xo,  xi,  the  soid,  vegetative,  sensitive  and 
intcUcctual;  X2,  moral  philosophy.  The  first  edition,  Heidel- 
berg,  1496,  4to,  was  followed  by  8  others  to  X535.  An  Italian 
transition  by  the  astronomer  Giovanno  Paolo  Gallucd  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1594,  11 38  small  quarto  pages,  of 
which  343  consist  of  additional  tracts  appended  by  the 
translator. 

Raphael  Maflci,  called  Volaterranus,  being  a  native  of  Volterrs. 
where  he  was  born  in  14SX  and  died  5th  January  X522,  wrote 
Commentarii  Urhani  (Rome,  1506,  fol.,  in  38  books),  so  called 
because  written  at  Rome.  This  encyclopaedia,  printed  eight 
limes  up  to  1603,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  importance  given 
to  geography,  and  also  to  biography,  a  subject  not  included  in 
previous  encyclopaedias.  Indeed,  the  book  is  formed  of  three 
nearly  equal  parts,— gcographia,  xx  books;  anthropologia 
(biography),  xi  books;  and  philologia,  xs  books-.  The  books 
are  not  divided  into  short  chapters  in  the  ancient  manner,  like 
those  of  its  predecessors.  The  edition  of  1603  contains  814 
folio  pages.  The  first  book  consists  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  a  classed  index;  books  s-x2',  geography;  x3-23,  lives  Of 
illustrious  men,  the  popes  occupying  book  22,  and  the  emperors 
book  23;  24-27,  animals  and  plants;  28,  meials,  gems, 
stones,  houses  and  other  inanimate  things;  34,  de  sdentiia 
cydids  (grammar  and  rhetoric);  3s,  de  scientiis  mathematida 
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•rithmetic,    geometry,    optics,    cmtoptrIca»    astronomy    and 
astrology;  36-38,  Aristotelica  (on  the  works  of  Aristotle). 

Giorgio  VaUa,  born  about  1430  at  Placentia,  and  therefore 
called  Placcntious,  diedat  Venice  in  1499  while  lecturing  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Aldus  published  his  work,  edited  by 
his  son  Giovanni  Pietro  Valla,  Dt  expetcndts  et  JugUndis  rehuSf 

Venetiis,  1501,  fol.  a  vols. 

It  contains  49  books  and  2119  chapters.  Book  i  is  introductory, 
on  knowledge,  philoaophy  and  matnematics,  considered  generally 
(he  divides  eveorthing  to  be  sought  or  avoided  into  three  kinds — 
those  which  are  in  the  mind,  in  the  body  by  nature  or  habit,  and 
thirdly,  external,  coming  from  without);  Books  2>4,  arithmetic; 
S-9,  music;  10-15,  geometry,  including  Euclid  and  mechanics — 
book  15  being  in  three  long  chaptenr~de  spiritualibus,  that  is. 
pneumatics  and  hydraulics,  de  catoptrids,  and  dc  optice;  16-19, 
astrology  (with  the  structure,  and  use  of  the  astrolabe):  30-23, 
physics  (including  metaphysics);  24-30.  medicine;  3i-34i  grammar; 
35-37>  dialectics;  38,  poetry;  39,  40,  rhetoric;  41.  moral  philo- 
sophy; 42-44,  economics;  45,  politics;  46-a8,  dc  corporis  com- 
modis  et  incommodis,  on  the  good  and  evil  01  the  body  land  soul) ; 
49,  de  rebus  extemia,  as  glory,  grandeur,  &c. 

Antonio  Zara,  bom  1574,  made  bishop  of  Ptetina  in  Istria 
1600,  finished  on  the  X7th  of  January  1614  a  work  published  as 
Anatomia  ingeniorum  et  seientiarum,  Venetiis,  x6i$,  410,  664 
pages,  in  four  sections  and  54  membra.  The  first  section,  on  the 
dignity  and  excellence  of  man,  in  x6  membra,  considers  him  in 
all  his  bodily  and  mental  aspects.  The  first  membrum  describes 
his  structure  and  his  soul,  and  in  the  latter  part  contains  the 
author's  preface,  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  an  account  of 
himself,  and  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria.  Four  membra  treat  of  the  discovery  of  character 
by  chiromancy,  physiognomy,  dreams  and  astrology^  The 
second  section  treats  of  16  sciences  of  the  imagination — writing, 
magic,  poetry,  oratory,  courtiersbip  (aulicitas),  theoretical  and 
mystic  arithmetic,  geometry,  architecture,  optics,  cosmography, 
astrology,  practical  medicine,  war,  government.  The  third 
section  treats  of  8  sdences  of  intellect — k>pc,  physics,  meta- 
physics, theoretical  medicine,  ethics,  practical  jurisprudence, 
judicature,  theoretical  theology.  The  fourth  section  treats 
of  I  a  sdcncci  of  memoiy — gramnuir,  practical  arithmetic, 
human  history,  sacred  canons,  practical  theology,  sacred  history, 
and  lastly  the  creation  and  the  final  catastrophe.  The  book, 
now  very  rare,  is  well  arrange<),  with  a  copious  index,  and  is  full 
of  curious  learning. 

Johann  Hemrich  Alsted,  bom  1588,  died  1638,  published 
Encyclopaedia  scptcm  tomis  distincta,  Herbornae  Nassoviorum, 
1630,  fol.  7  vols.,  as43  pages  of  very  small  type.  It  is  in  35 
books,  divided  into  7  classes,  preceded  by  48  synoptical  tables 
of  the  whole,  and  followed  by  an  index  of  119  pages. 

I.  Praccognita  diaciplinarum,  4  books,  hexilogta,  technologia, 
archclogia,  didactica,  that  is,  on  intellectual  habits  and  on  theckusi- 
fication,  origin  and  study  of  the  arts*  II.  Philology.  6  books,  knuca, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  oratory  and  poetry;  book  5,  lexica, 
contains  dictionaries  explained  in  Latin  of  1076  Hebrew,  842  Syriac, 
1034  Arabic,  1923  Greek  and  2092  Latin  words,  and  also  nomen- 
clator  tcchnologiae,  &c.,  a  classified  vocabulary  01  terms  used  In  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  filling  34  pages; 
book   6  contains   Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Greek.  Latin  and  German 

frammars;  book  10,  poctica,  contains  a  list  of  61  Rotwclsch  words. 
II.  Theoretic  philosophy,  to  books:— book  li,  mctaphydcs;  12, 
pneumatics  (on  spirits);  13,  physics;  14.  arithmetic;  15.  geometry; 
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ark):  ip,  optics;  20,  music.  IV.  Practical  philoaophy.  4  books: — 
2^1,  ethics:  22,  economics  (on  relationships);  23.  politics,  with  flori- 
legium  politicum,  119  pages  of  extracts  from  historians,  philo- 
sophers and  orators:  24,  scholastics  (on  education,  with  a  flori- 
l«ium  of  25  pages).  V.  The  three  superior  faculties : — 25,  theology ; 
26,  jurisprudence;  27,  medicine  (ending  with  the  rules  of  the 
Saleroiao  school).  VI.  Mechanical  arts  in  geneml^-4wok  28, 
mathematical  mechanical  arts;  book  2^,  agriculture,  gardening, 
care  of  animals,  baking,  brewing,  prepanrtg  medicines^  metallurgy 
(with mining) ; book 30,  physical  mechanicalarts — printing. dialling, 
sc.  Under  paedutica  (games)  is  Vida's  Latin  poem  on  cnesSj  and 
one  by  Leuschner  on  the  Indus  Lorzius.  VI 1.  Parragincs  disctplin- 
arum.  5  books: — ^31,  mnemonics;  32,  history;  33,  chroodogy; 
34,  architecture:  35,  quodlibetica,  misicellaneous  arts,  as  magic, 
cabbala,  alchemy,  magnetism,  Ac,  with  others  apparently  dis- 
tinguished and  named  by  himself,  as,  paradoxologia.  the  art  of 
exiMuog  pansdoNcs;  dipnosophistica,  the  art  of  phttosophiang 


while  feasting;  cydognomiea,  the  art  of  converrinc  wA  de  quofvik 

scibili;  tabacolo^U.  the  natum,  use  and  abuse  01  tobacco,  Ac— > 
in  all  35  articles  in  this  book. 

Alsted's  encyclopaedia  was  received  with  very  great  applause, 
and  was  highly  valued.  Land  (Enlrelseiix,  1684,  p.  188)  thought 
it  almoat  the  only  encyclopaedia  which  did  not  deserve  to  be 
despised.  Alsted's  learning  waa  very  various,  and  his  reading 
was  very  extensive  and  diversified.  He  gives  few  references, 
and  Thomasius  charges  him  with  plagiarism,  as  he  often  copies 
literally  without  any  acknowledgment.  He  wrote  not  long 
before  the  appearance  of  encycl<^aedias  in  modem  languages 
superseded  his  own  and  other  lAtin  books,  and  but  a  short 
time  before  the  alphabetical  arrangement  began  to  prevail  over 
the  methodlcaL  His  book  was  reprinted,  Lugduni,  1649,  kiL 
4  vols.,  2608  pages. 

Jean  de  Magnon,  hbtoriographer  to  the  king  of  France, 
undertook  to  write  an  encyclopaedia  in  French  htrcic  verse, 
which  was  to  fill  ten  volumes  of  20,000  lines  each,  and  to  render 
libraries  merely  a  useless  ornament.  But  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it,  as  he  was  killed  at  nig^t  by  robbers  on  the  Pont  Nevf 
in  Paris,  in  April  1662.  Tlie  part  he  left  was  printed  as  L» 
Science  univerMUe,  Paris,  1663,  ^m  34^  ptges, — xo  books 
containing  about  ix,ooo  lines.  They  begin  with  the  nature  of 
God,  and  end  with  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man.  Ifis  verses, 
say  Chaudon  and  Delandine,  are  perhaps  the  most  nerveless, 
incorrect,  obscure  and  flat  in  French  poetry;  ytt  the  author 
had  been  the  friend  of  Molidre,  and  had  acted  with  him  in  comedy. 

Louis  Mor§ri(bom  on  the  tsth  of  March  X643  at  Bargemont,  In 
the  diocese  of  Fr6jus,  died  on  the  loth  of  July  x68o  at  Paris) 
wrote  a  dictionary  of  history,  genealogy  and  biography,  Le 
Grand  Dkiionnaire  kistorique,  ou  U  milange  curien*  de  VMstoin 
sacrU  et  profane,  Lyons,  1674,  foL  He  began  «  second  edition 
on  a  larger  scale,  published  at  Lyons  in  x68x,  in  two  volumes 
folio;  the  sixth  edition  was  edited  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  Amsterdam, 
X69X,  foL  4  vols.;  the  twentieth  and  last  edition,  Paris,  1759, 
fol.  10  vols.  Moriri's  dictionary,  still  very  useful,  was  of 
great  value  and  importance,  although  not  the  first  of  the  kiiuL* 
It  supexieded  the  very  inferior  compilation  of  Juign^-Broisunire, 
Diciionnaire  tkiologique,  kisteriqnef  poUiquet  cosmogirapkique, 
et  ekronotogique^  Paris,  X644, 4to;  Rouen,  1668,  ftc, — a  transla- 
tion, with  additions,  of  the  Dictionarium  kistaricmmt  geag^apki- 
cum,  et  poHieum  of  Charles  Estienne,  pubh'shed  in  1553,  4to,  and 
often  afterwards.  As  such  a  woric  was  much  wanted,  Juign^^i 
book  went  through  twelve  editions  in  less  than  thirty  years, 
notwithstaiuling  its  want  of  criticism,  errors,  aimchronisms, 
defects  and  inferior  style. 

Johann  Jacob  Hofmann  (bora  on  the  itth  of  September  1635, 
died  on  the  xoth  of  March  X706),  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Basel, 
which  he  is  said  never  to  have  left,  and  where  be  was  professor 
of  Greek  and  History,  wrote  Lexicon  vnieersale  kistorko' 
geograpkicO'Ckronoiagua'Poitko'pkilehgiatm,  Basileae,  1677, 
fol.  2  vols.,  X823  pages,  a  dictionary  of  history,  biography, 
geography,  genealogies  of  princely  families,  chronology,  tnytho' 
logy  and  philology.  At  the  end  is  Nomenclator  Ui^>amif,  an 
index  of  names  of  places,  people,  ftc,  in  many  languages,  care- 
fully collected,  and  explained  in  Latin,  filling  xio  pages;  with 
an  index  of  subjects  not  forming  separate  articles,  occupying 
34  pages.  In  X683  he  published  a  continuation  in  2  vols,  fol., 
2293  pages,  containing,  besides  additions  to  the  subjects  given 
in  his  lexicon,  the  hislovy  of  animals,  plants,  stones,  metals, 
elements,  stars,  tad  especially  of  nuui  and  his  affairs,  arts, 
honours,  laws,  magic,  mualc,  rites  and  *  vast  number  of 
other  subjects.  In  1698  be  published  a  second  edition,  Lugdufii 
Bauvorum,  fol.  4  vols.,  3742  pages,  incorporating  the  conUnifa« 
tion  with  additions.  From  the  great  extent  of  his  plan^  many 
aiticles,  especially  in  history,  are  superficial  and  faulty. 

£tienne  Chauvin  was  born  at  Nismes  on  the  x8th  of  April 
1640.  He  fled  to  Rotterdam  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ol 
Nantes,  and  in  1688  supplied  Bayle's  place  in  his  lectures  on 
philosophy.  In  1695  ^  ^^  invited  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  go  as  professor  of  philosophy  to  Berlin,  where  he  became 
the  RpKsentative  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  died  on  the 
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fth  ci  April  1725.  Hs  vrate  Lgaaeam  roHopaie,  site  thaamnu 
pkilosfifkicia  9fdim9  alphabdko  diitthu,  RoUercUnu,  169J, 
foL,  746  pagei  and  30  plates.    Animpfovedaodenlaiged  edition 

X713,  Uigt  folio;  725  pages  and^  plates.  This  great  work 
may  be  oonakkred  as  a  dictaonaiy  of  the  Cartenian  philosophy, 
and  was  very  much  used  by  Bnicker  and  other  earlier  historiain 
of  philosophy.  It  is  written  in  a  veiy  diy  and  scholastic  ^yle, 
and  scUom  naaMS  authorities. 

The  great  dictionaxy  oC  French,  begun  by  the  French  Academy 
on  the  7th  of  Februaiy  1639,  excluded  all  words  espedaUy 
^*J^w»g»»g  to  science  and  the  arts.  But  the  suoess  of  the  rival 
dictionaxy  of  Fnretito,  which,  as«its  title-page,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  EsstUs  published  in  16S4,  conspicuously  announced, 
professed  to  give  "  ks  teimes  de  toutes  les  Sdenoes  et  des  Arts," 
induced  Tbonas  G>meiUe,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  to  GompUe 
Lt  Didhnmiiire  det  arts  et  des  sciences,  which  the  Academy 
published  with  the  first  edition  of  their  dictionaxy,  Paxis,  1694, 
folio^  as  a  supplement  in  two  v<rfumes  containing  1736  pages. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1696,  foL  a  vols.,  and  at  Paris 
in  1720,  iknd  again  in  1733,  xevsed  by  Fontenelle.  A  long  series 
of  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  have  followed  Comeille  in 
placing  in  their  titles  the  arts  before  the  sciences,  which  he 
prohaUy  did  meidty  in  order  to  differ  from  Fureticn.  Corneillc 
professed  to  quote  no  author  whom  he  had  not  consulted;  to 
take  plants  from  Dioscorides  and  Matthiolus,  medicine  from 
Ettn|filler»  chemistry  from  a  MS.  of  Perrault,  and  architecture, 
painting  and  sculpture  from  F61ibien;  and  to  give  an  abridged 
history  of  snimah,  birds  and  fishes,  and  an  account  of  all 
leligioos  and  militaxy  <»ders  and  their  statutes,  bercsiarchs  and 
hereiies,  and  dignities  and  charges  ancient  and  modern. 

fPierie  Bayle  (boxn  on  the  x8th  of  November  1647,  died  on  the 
28I&  of  December  X706)  wrote  a  very  important  and  valuable 
work,  Duticnnaire  kistcrique  et  crilique,  Rotterdam,  1697,  ^<^ 
2  vols.  His  design  was  to  make  a  dictionaxy  of  the  errors  and 
omissions  of  Mor£ri  and  others,  but  he  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  numerous  editions  and  supplements  of  Mor^ri.  A  second 
edition  with  an  additional  volume  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1702,  foL  3  vols.  The  fourth  edition,  Rotterdam,  1720,  fol. 
4  vols.,  was  much  enlarged  from  his  manuscripts,  and  was  edited 
by  Prosper  Marchand.  It  contains  3132  pages  besides  tables, 
&c  The  ninth  edition  was  published  at  Basel,  1 74  x ,  f oL  10  vols. 
It  was  translated  into  English  from  the  second  oiition,  London, 
1709,  foL  4  vols.,  with  some  slight  additions  and  corrections 
by  the  author;  and  again  from  the  fifth  edition  of  1730  by 
Birch  and  Lockxoan,  London,  1 734-1 740,  fol.  5  vols.  J.  G.  de 
Chauf epii  pahUshtdNouveatt  Diclunmaire  Au/i^t^utf,  Amsterdam, 
X750-17S6,  fol.  4  vols.,  as  a  supplement  to  Bayle.  It  chiefly 
consists  of  the  articles  added  by  the  English  translators  with 
many  corrections  and  additions,  and  about  500  new  articles 
added  by  himself,and  contains  in  all  about  x 40oarticlcs.  Prosper 
Marchand,  editor  of  the  fourth  edition,  left  at  his  death  on  the 
X4th  of  January  1756  materials  for  a  supplementary  Diciionmiire 
kisioriqtie.  La  Haye,  1758,  fol.  a  vols.,  891  pages,  136  articles. 
It  had  occupied  1^  leisure  moments  for  forty  years.  Much  of 
his  work  was  written  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  20 
in  half  a  page  and  no  larger  than  a  nail,  in  such  small  characters 
that  not  only  the  editor  but  the  printer  had  to  use  powerful 
magnifiers.  Bayle's  dictionaxy  was  also  translated  into  German, 
Leipxig,  1 741-1744,  fol.  4  vols.,  with  a  preface  by  J.  C.  Gottsched. 
It  is  still  a  work  of  great  importance  and  value. 

Vincenzo  Maria  CoronelU,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  bom 
!n  Venice  about  1650,  made  cosmographer  to  the  republic  in 
1685,  became  general  of  his  order  in  1702,  and  was  found  dead 
at  his  study  table  on  the  9th  of  December  17x8,  began  in  1701 
to  publish  a  general  alphabetical  en^dopaedia,  written  in  Italian, 
at  which  he  had  been  working  for  thirty  years,  Bibiioteca  uni- 
9»sale  sacro-profana.  It  was  to  explain  more  than  300,000 
words,  to  include  history  and  biography  as  well  as  all  other 
subjects,  and  to  extend  to  45  volumes  folio.  Volumes  1-39 
were  to  contain  the  dictionary  A  to  Z;  40,  41,  the  supplement; 
^i^  retractations  and   corrections;  43,   universal  index;  44, 


indax  divided  into  mattexs;  4s,  index  in  various  languagea. 
Bui  seven  volumes  only  were  published,  Vcnezia,  1701-1706, 
fol.,  5609  pages,  A  to  Caqve.  The  first  six  volumes  have  each  an 
index  of  from  2&  to  48  pages  (in  all  224  pages)  of  subjects,  whether 
forming  artidesor  incidental.  The  artides  in  each  are  numbered, 
and  amount  to  30,269  in  the  six  volumes,  which  complete  the 
letter  B.  On  an  average  3  pages  contain  2a  artides.  Each 
volume  is  dedicated  to  a  different  patron — the  pope,  the  doge, 
the  king  of  Spain,  &c.  This  work  is  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  its  plan,  and  for  being  the  first  great  alpha- 
betical encydopaedia,  as  well  as  for  being  written  in  a  modern 
language,  but  it  was  hastily  written  and  very  incorrect.  Never, 
perhaps,  says  TIraboschi  {Storia  delta  letter alura  italiana, 
viii.  546),  was  there  so  quick  a  writer;  he  composed  a  folio 
volume  as  easily  as  others  would  a  page,  but  he  never  perfected 
his  works,  and  what  we  have  of  this  book  will  not  induce  us  to 
regret  the  want  of  the  remainder. 

The  first  alphabetical  encyclopaedia  written  in  English  was 
the  work  of  a  London  dergyman,  John  Harris  (born  about  1667, 
elected  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  30th  of 
Noveml^  1709,  died  on  the  7th  of  September  1719),  Lexicon 
tecknicum^  or  an  universal  English  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
London,  1704,  fol.,  x22o  pages,  4  plates,  with  many  diagrams 
and  figures  printed  in  the  text.  Like  many  subsequent  £jigllsh 
encydopaedias  the  pages  are  not  numbered.  It  professes  not 
merely  to  explain  the  terms  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
the  arts  and  sciences  thcmsdves.  The  author  complains  that 
he  found  much  less  help  from  previous  dictionaries  than  one 
would  suppose,  that  Chauvin  is  full  of  obsolete  school  terms, 
and  ComeiUe  gives  only  bare  explanations  of  terms,  which  often 
relate  only  to  simple  ideas  and  common  things.  He  omits 
theology,  antiquity,  biography  and  poetry;  gives  only  techm'cal 
history,  geography  and  chronology;  and  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
ethics,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  merely  explains  the  terms  used. 
In  mathematics  and  anatomy  he  professes  to  be  very  full,  but 
says  that  the  catalogues  and  places  of  the  stars  are  very  imperfect, 
as  Flamsteed  refused  to  assist  him.  In  botany  he  gave  from 
Ray,  Morrison  and  Toumefort "  a  pretty  exact  botanick  lexicon, 
whidi  was  what  we  really  wanted  before,"  with  an  account  of 
all  the  "  kinds  and  subaltemate  species  of  plants,  and  their 
specific  differences  "  on  Ray's  method.  He  gave  a  table  of  fossils 
from  Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  in  Gresham  College, 
and  took  great  pains  to  describe  the  parts  of  a  ship  accurately 
and  particularly,  going  often  on  board  himself  for  the  purpose. 
In  law  he  abridged  from  the  best  writers  what  he  thought  neces- 
sary. He  meant  to  have  given  at  the  end  an  alphabet  for  each 
art  and  sdence,  and  some  more  plates  of  anatomy  and  ships, 
"  but  the  undertaker  could  not  afford  it  at  the  price."  A  review 
of  his  work,  extending  to  the  unusual  length  of  four  pages, 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1704,  p.  1699. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  1708.  A  second  volume  of  14 19 
pages  and  4  plates  appeared  In  17 10,  with  a  list  of  about  1300 
subscribers.  Great  port  of  it  consisted  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  tables,  as  he  intended  his  work  to  serve  as  a  small 
mathematical  library.  He  was  allowed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
print  his  treatise  on  acids.  He  gives  a  table  of  logarithms  to 
seven  figures  of  decimals  (44  pages),  and  one  of  sines,  tangents 
and  secants  (x2o  pages),  a  list  of  books  filling  two  pages,  and 
an  index  of  the  articles  in  both  volumes  under  26  heads,  filling  50 
pages.  The  longest  lists  are  law  (1700  articles),  chyrurgery, 
anatomy,  geometry,  fortification,  botany  and  music.  The 
mathematical  and  physical  part  is  considered  very  able.  He 
often  mentions  his  authorities,  and  gives  lists  of  books  on 
particular  subjects,  as  botany  and  chronology.  His  dictionary 
was  long  very  popular.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1 736, 
fol.  2  vols.  A  supplement,  including  no  new  subjects,  appeared 
in  X744,  London,  fol.,  996  pages,  6  plates.  It  was  intended  to 
rival  Ephraim  Chambers's  work  (see  below), but,  being  considered 
a  bookseller's  speculation,  was  not  well  received. 

Johann  Htlbner,  rector  of  the  Johanneum  in  Hamburg,  bom 
on  the  17th  of  March  1668,  wrote  prefaces  to  two  dictionaries 
written  in  German,  which  bore  his  name,  and  were  long  popular. 
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The  fint  was  ReaUs  Stoats  Zeitmngs-  und  ComersaUoHS'Lexkom^ 
Leipzig,  Z704,  8vo;  second  edition,  1706,  047  pages;  at  the  end 
a  register  of  arms,  and  indexes  of  Latin  and  French  words; 
fifth  edition,  171 1;  fifteenth  edition  1735,  11 19  pa|^.  The 
thirty-first  edition  vas  edited  and  enlarged  by  F.  A.  Rtider,  and 
published  by  firockhaus,  Leipzig,  1824-1828,  8vo,  4  vob.,  3088 
pages.  It  was  transited  into  Hungarian  by  Fejer,  Pesten, 
1816, 8vo,  5  vob.,  2958  pages.  The  second,  published  as  a  supple- 
ment, was  Cftrieuses  und  reales  Natur-  Kunst-  Btrg-  Gtwerb'  und 
Handlungs-Lexicon,  Leipzig,  17 12,  8vo,  788  pages,  frequently 
reprinted  to  1792.  The  first  relates  to  the  political  state  of  the 
world,  as  religion,  orders,  states,  rivers,  towns,  castles,  mountains, 
genealogy,  war,  ships;  the  second  to  nature,  science,  art  and 
commerce.  They  were  the  work  of  many  authors,  of  whom 
Paul  Jacob  Marpurger,  a  celebrated  and  voluminous  writer  on 
trade  and  commerce,  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  the  27th  of  June 
.1656,  was  an  extensive  contributor,  and  is  the  only  one  named 
by  Habner. 

Johann  Theodor  Jablonski,  who  was  bom  at  Danzig  on  the 
xsth  of  December  1654,  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly 
founded  Prussian  Academy  in  1700,  when  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  on  the  28th  of  April  1731,  published  AUgemeines 
Lexicon  dtr  KUnUe  und  Wissenschajten^  Leipzig,  1721,  4to,  a 
short  but  excellent  encyclopaedia  still  valued  in  Germany.  It 
does  not  include  theology,  history,  geography,  biography  and 
genealogy.  He  not  only  names  his  authorities,  but  gives  a  list 
of  their  works.  A  new  edition  In  1748  was  increased  one- third 
to  1508  pages.  An  improved  edition,  Kdnigsberg  and  Leipzig, 
1767, 4to,  2  vols.,  1852  pages,  was  edited  by  J.  J.  Sdiwabe,  public 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig. 

Epbraim  Chambers  {q.v.)  published  his  Cyclopaedia;  or  an 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Art  and  Sciences^containing  an  Explication 
of  the  Terms  and  an  Account  of  the  Things  Signified  thereby  in  Ute 
several  Arts,  Liberal  and  Mechanical,  and  the  several  Sciences, 
Human  and  Divine,  London,  1728,  foL  2  vols.  The  dedication 
to  the  king  is  dated  October  15,  1727.  Chambers  endeavoured 
to  connect  the  scattered  articles  relating  lo  each  subject  by  a 
system  of  references,  and  to  consider  "  the  several  matters,  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes  and  as  so  many  parts  of 
some  greater  whole."  Under  each  article  he  refers  to  the  subject 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  to  its  subordinate  parts;  thus 
Copyhold  has  a  reference  to  Tenure,  of  which  it  is  a  particular 
kind,  and  other  references  to  Rolls,  Custom,  Manor,Fine,Chaner- 
land  and  Freehold.  In  his  preface  he  gives  an  "  analysis  of  the 
divisions  of  knowledge,"  47  in  number,  with  chsscd  lists  of  the 
articles  belonging  to  each,  intended  to  serve  as  table  of  contents 
and  also  as  a  rubric  or  directory  indicating  the  order  in  which 
the  articles  should  be  read.  But  it  does  so  very  imperfectly,  as 
the  lists  are  curtailed  by  many  et  caeteras;  thus  19  occur  in  a 
list  of  1 19  articles  under  Anatomy,  which  has  nearly  2200  articles 
in  Recs's  index.  He  omits  etymologies  unless  "  they  appeared 
of  some  significance  ";  he  gives  only  one  grammatiqd  form  of 
each  word,  unless  peculiar  ideas  are  arbitrarily  attached  to 
different  forms,  as  precipitate,  precipitant,  precipitation,  when 
each  has  an  article;  and  he  omits  complex  ideas  generally 
known,  and  thus  "  gets  free  of  a  vast  load  of  plebeian  words." 
His  work,  he  says,  is  a  collection,  not  the  produce  of  one  num's 
wit,  for  that  would  go  but  a  little  way,  but  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  learning.  "  Nobody  that  fell  in  my  way  has  been 
spared,  antient  or  modem,  foreign  nor  domestic,  Christian  or 
Jew  nor  heathen."  To  the  subjects  given  by  Harris  he  adds 
theology,  metaphysics,  ethics,  politics,  lope,  grammar,  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  but  excludes  history,  biography,  genealogy, 
geography  and  chronology,  except  their  techm'cal  parts.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1738,  fol.  2  vols.,  3436  pages,  "  re- 
touched and  amended  in  a  thousand  places."  A  few  articles  are 
added  and  some  othera  enlarged,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  more  because  "  the  booksellers  were  alarmed  with  a  bill 
in  parliament  containing  a  clause  to  obb'ge  the  publishers  of  all 
Improved  editions  of  books  to  print  their  improvements 
separately."    The  bill  after  passing  the  Commons  was  unex- 


pectedly thrown  out  by  the  Lords;  but  fearing  that  ft  miglit 
be  revived,  the  booksdlot  thought  it  best  to  retreat  though 
more  than  twenty  sheets  had  been  printed.  Kve  other  editions 
were  published  in  London,  1739  to  1751-1753,  besUles  one  in 
Dublin,  1742,  an  in  s  vob.  loL  An  Itilian  tnuubtioo,  Veneaa, 
1 748-1 749,  4to,  9  vob.,  was  the  first  coiiq>lete  Itahan  encycio' 
paedia.  When  Cbambeis  was  in  France  in  1 739  he  rejected  very 
favourable  propoaab  to  publish  an  edition  there  dedicated  to 
Louis  XV.  His  work  was  judiciously,  honestly  and  tcarefully 
done,  and  long  maintained  its  popularity.  Bnt  it  had  many 
defects  and  omissions,  as  he  was  well  aware;  and  at  hb  death, 
on  the  I  $th  of  May  1 740,  he  had  collected  and  arranged  nateriab 
for  seven  new  vdumes.  John  Lewb  Scott  was  employed  by 
the  booksellers  to  select  such  articles  as  were  fit  for  the  press 
and  to  supply  others.  He  b  said  to  have  done  thb  very  efikiently 
until  appointed  suh-preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Edward.  Hb  task  was  entrusted  to  Dr  (afterwards  called  Sir- 
John)  Hill,  who  performed  it  very  hastily,  and  with  character- 
btic  carelessness  and  self-siriBdency,  copying  freely  from  hb 
own  writings.  The  SuppUmetU  was  publUied  in  London,  1753, 
fol.  3  vob.,  3307  pages  and  t2  pbtes.  As  HiU  wtss  a  botanist, 
the  botanioil  part,  which  had  been  very  defective  in  the 
Cyclopaedia,  was  the  best. 

Abraham  Rees  (1743-1825),  a  famous  Noncoofotnbt  minbter, 
publbhed  a  revised  and  enbrged  edition,  '*  with  the  supplement 
and  modem  improvements  incorporated  in  one  atphabet," 
London,  2778-1788,  fol.  2  vob.,  5010  pages  (but  not  paginated), 
159  pbtes.  It  was  publbhed  in  4x8  numbers  at  <Sd.  each.  Rees 
says  that  he  has  added  more  than  4400  new  articles.  At  the  end 
he  gives  an  index  of  articles,  classed  under  kx>  heads,  numbering 
about  57,000  and  filling  80  pages.  The  heads,  with  39  cross 
references,  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Subsequently  there 
Were  reprints. 

One  of  the  brgest  and  most  comprehensive  encydopaedbs 
was  undertaken  and  in  a  great  measure  completed  by  Johann 
Hcinrich  Zedler,  a  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  who  was  bom  at  Bresbu 
7th  January  1706,  made  a  Pmssian  commerzienrath  In  173 r, 
and  died  at  Leipzig  in  2760, — Grosses  voUsUndiges  Universal 
Lexicon  Alter  Wissenschafien  und  KUnste  vdehe  biskaro  durck 
menschlichen  Verstand  und  WiU  erfunden  und  verbessert  warden, 
Halle  and  Leipzig,  x 732-1 750,  fol.  64  vols.,  64,309  pages;  and 
Nothige  Supptemente,  ib.  i75x-X754,  vob.  i.  to  iv.,  A  to  Caq, 
301 6  pages.  The  columns,  two  in  a  page,  are  numbmd,  varying 
from  1356  in  voL  11.  to  2588  in  voL  sdix.  Each  volume  bias  a 
dedication,  with  a  portrait.  The  first  nine  are  the  emperor, 
the  kings  of  Prussb  and  Pobnd,  the  empress  of  Russb,  and  the 
kings  of  Engbnd,  France,  Pobnd,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The 
dedications,  of  which  two  are  in  verse,  and  all  are  signed  by 
Zedler,  amount  to  459  pages.  The  supplement  has  no  dedications 
or  portraits.  The  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work  is  by 
Johann  Peter  von  Ludewig,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle 
(bora  X5th  August  1690,  died  6th  September  1743).  Nine 
editors  were  employed,  whom  Ludewig  compares  to  the  nine 
muses;  and  the  whole  of  each  subject  was  entrasted  to  the 
same  person,  that  all  its  parts  might  be  uniformly  treated. 
Carl  Gtlnther  Ludovici  (bom  at  Leipzig  7th  August  1707.  public 
teacher  of  philosophy  there  from  1734,  died  3rd  July  1778) 
edited  the  work  from  vol.  xix.,  beginning  the  letter  M,  and 
published  in  1739,  to  the  end,  and  also  the  supplement.  The 
work  was  published  by  subscription.  Johann  Heinrich  Wolff,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  shopkeeper  in  Leipzig,  bora  there  on  the 
29th  of  April  1690,  came  to  Zedler's  asustance  bv  advancing 
the  funds  for  expenses  and  becoming  answerable  for  the 
subscriptions,  and  spared  no  cost  that  the  work  might  be  com- 
plete. Zedler  very  traly  says,  in  hb  preface  to  vol.  xviii.,  that 
hb  Universal  Lexicon  was  a  work  such  as  no  time  and  no  nation 
could  show,  and  both  in  its  pbn  and  execution  it  is  much  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  than  any  previous  encyclopaedia. 
Colleges,  says  Ludewig,  where  all  sciences  are  taught  and  studied, 
are  on  that  account  called  universities,  and  their  teaching  b 
called  studium  universale;  but  the  Universal  Lexicon  contains 
not  only  what  they  teach  in  theology,  jurbprudence,  medicine; 
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jitSktaphy,  history,  mftthanatlcs,  kc^  but  •!■»  muiy  otlicr 
-things  brionging  to  courts,  chanceries,  hunting,  forests,  war  and 
peace,  and  to  artists,  artisans,  housekeepers  and  merchants 
not  thought  of  in  colleges.  Its  plan  embrsices  not  only  history, 
geognpby  and  biography,  but  also  genealogy,  topograpl^, 
and  from  vol.  xviii.,  published  in  1738,  lives  of  iUustrioos  living 
persons.  Zedler  inquires  why  death  alone  should  make  a  deserv- 
ing man  capable  of  having  Us  services  and  worthy  deeds  made 
kM»wn  to  the  world  in  print.  The  lives  of  the  dead,  he  sajrs, 
are  to  be  found  in  books,  but  those  of  the  living  are  not  to  be 
met  with  anywhere,  and  would  often  be  more  wef id  if  known. 
In  consequence  of  this  preface,  many  lives  and  genealogies  were 
sent  to  him  for  publication.  Cross  references  generally  give  not 
only  the  article  referred  to,  but  also  the  volume  and  cc^mn, 
and,  when  necessary,  such  brief  information  as  may  distinguish 
the  word  referred  to  from  othen  dmllar  but  of  different  meaning. 
Lists  of  authorities,  often  long,  exaa  and  valuable  are  frequent^ 
appended  to  the  articles.  This  work,  which  is  well  and  carefully 
compiled,  and  very  tn»tworthy,  b  still  a  most  valuable  book 
of  reference  on  many  subjects,  especially  topography,  genealogy 
.and  biography.  The  genealogies  and  family  histories  are  ex- 
cellent, and  many  particulars  are  given  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  authors  not  easily  found  elsewhere. 

X  work  on  a  new  plan  was  published  by  Dennis  de  Coetlogon, 
a  Frenchman  naturalised  in  England,  who  styled  himself 
"  Knight  of  St  Lazare,  M.D.,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Angers  " — An  Unhersai  History  0/  Arts  and  Sciences,  London, 
1745,  fol.  s  vols.,  3539  pages,  33  plates  and  i6r  articles  arranged 
alphabetically.  He  "endeavours  to  render  each  treatise  as 
complete  as  possible,  avoiding  above  all  things  needless  repeti- 
tions, and  never  puzzling  the  reader  with  the  least  reference." 
Theology  is  divided  into  several  treatises;  Philosoi^y  into 
Ethkks,  Logick  and  Metaphyack,  each  under  its  letter;  and 
Physick  is  subdivided  into  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geography, 
Geometry,  ftc.  MiUtaoy  An  is  divided  into  Army,  Fortification, 
Gunnery.  The  royal  licence  is  dated  13th  March  1740^1741, 
the  dedication  is  to  the  duke  of  Gisors,  the  pages  are  numbered, 
there  is  an  appendix  of  35  pages  of  astronomical  tables,  and  the 
two  indexes,  one  to  each  volume,  fill  69  pages,  and  contain  about 
9000  subjects.  The  type  Is  large  and  the  style  diffuse,  but  the 
subject  matte?  b  sometimes  curious;  The  author  sayrthat  his 
work  Is  the  only  one  of  the  kfod,  and  that  be  wrote  out  with  his 
own  band  every  line,  even  the  index.  But  notwithstanding  the 
Dovolty  Of  his  pUn,  his  work  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
popular. 

Gianfrancesoo  Fivatf,  bom  at  Padua  In  1689,  died  at  Venice 
in  1764,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Venice,  who 
had  published  in  1744  a  4to  volume  containing  a  Dkionario 
umMTsaU^  wrote  Nmovo  dtdmunio  scienHJicc  e  enrioso  sacro- 
frofanOt  Venecia,  174^1751,  foL  xo  vols.,  7791  pages,  597  plates. 
It  is  a  general  encyclopaedia,  including  geography,  but  not 
history  or  biography.  He  gives  frequent  references  to  his 
authorities  and  much  curious  information.  His  preliminary 
discourse  (80  pages)  contains  a  history  of  the  several  sciences 
from  mathematics  to  geography.  The  book  was  published  by 
subscription,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  is  a  Calalogo  dei 
Signori  AssociaH,  251  in  number,  who  took  366  copies.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  plates,  which  are  engraved 
on  copper.  In  each  volume  they  are  pbiced  together  at  the  end, 
and  are  preceded  by  an  explanatory  index  of  subjects  referring 
to  the  plates  and  to  the  articles  they  illustrate. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  literary  enterprises 
of  the  i8th  century,  the  famous  French  BneychpidU,  originated 
fn  a  French  translation  of  Ephraim  Cbamben's  Cyclopaedia^ 
begun  in  1743  and  finished  in  1745  by  Jfohn  Mills,  an  Englishman 
resident  in  France,  assisted  by  Gottfried  Sellius,  a  very  learned 
native  of  Danzig,  who,  after  being  a  professor  at  Halle  and 
G<ittiogen,  and  residing  in  Holland,  had  settled  in  Paris.  They 
applied  to  Lebretoo,  the  king's  printer,  to  publish  the  work, 
to  fulfil  the  formalities  required  by  French  law,  with  which,  as 
foreigners,  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  to  solicit  a  royal 
privilege.    This  he  obtained,  but  in  his  own  name  alone.    Mills 


complained  so  loudly  and  bttteify  of  this  deception  that  Lebretoft 
had  to  acknowledge  formally  that  the  privilege  belonged  eh 
touk  propriiU  to  John  Mills.  But,  as  he  again  took  care  not  to 
acquaint  Mills  with  the  necessary  4egal  formalities,  this  title 
soon  became  invalid.  Mills  then  agreed  to  grant  him  part  of  Uft 
privilege,  and  in  May  1745  the  work  was  announced  as  Encyd^ 
ptdie  on  dieiiennair*  itmeersd  des  owtt  el  det  seiences,  folio, 
four  volumes  of  350  to  s6o  sheets  each,  with  a  fifth  of  at  least 
ISO  plates,  and  a  vocabulary  or  list  of  articles  in  French,  Latin, 
German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  with  other  lists  for  each  language 
explained  in  French,  so  that  foreigners  might  easily  find  any 
article  wanted.  It  was  to  be  published  by  subscription  at  135 
livres,  but  for  large  paper  copies  soo  livres,  the  first  volume 
to  be  delivered  in  June  1746,  and  the  two  last  at  the  end  of  1748. 
The  subscription  list,  which  was  consideMble,  closed  on  the  3  ist 
of  December  1745.  Mfllsdemanded  an  account,  which  Lebreton, 
who  had  again  omitted  certain  formalities,  fauiokingly  refused, 
hfifls  brought  an  action  against  him,  but  before  it  was  decided 
Lebreton  procured  the  revocation  of  the  privflege  as  informal, 
and  obtained  another  for  himself  dated  the  aist  of  January 
1746.  Thus,  for  unwittingly  contraveningregulationswHb  which 
his  unscrupalous  pubbsher  ought  to  have  made  Urn  acquainted, 
Mills  was  despofled  of  the  work  be  had  both  plaimed  and  executed, 
and  had  to  fttum  to  England.  Jean  Fsul  de  Gua  de  Malves, 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  France  (bom  at  Carcas> 
Sonne  in  1713,  died  on  the  isth  of  June  1785),  was  then  engaged 
as  editor  merely  to  concct  errors  and  add  new  ifiscoveries. 
But  he  proposed  a  thorou^  revision,  and  obtained  the  assistance 
of  many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Desessarts 
names  Louis,  CondiUac,  d'Alembett  and  Diderot.  But  the 
publishers  did  not  think  his  reputation  hi^  enough  to  ensurs 
success,  withheld  their  confidence,  and  often  opposed  his  plana 
as  too  expensive.  Tired  at  last  of  disputes,  and  too  easily 
offeixled,  de  Gua  resigned  the  editorship.  The  publiiJieis,  who 
had  already  made  heavy  advances,  offered  it  to  Diderot,  who 
was  probably  recommended  to  them  by  his  very  well  received 
DicHonuairt  u$n9ersd  de  medicine,  Paris,  1 746-1 748,  foL  6  vols., 
published  by  Briasson,  David  and  Dtirand,  with  notes  and 
additions  by  Julien  Busson,  doctor  regent  of  the  faculty  of 
medidne  of  Paris.  It  was  a  translation,  made  with  the  assistance 
of  Eidous  and  Toussaint,  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr  Robert 
James,  uiventor  of  the  fever  powders,  A  Medicinal  Dictionary, 
London,  X743-x745>  iot  3  vols.,  3375  pages  and  98  plates, 
comprising  a  history  of  drugs,  with  chernbtry,  botany  and 
natural  history  so  far  as  they  relate  to  medicine,  and  with  an 
histoikal  preface  of  99  pages  (in  the  translation  136).  The 
proposed  work  was  to  have  been  similar  in  character.  De 
Gtu's  papers  were  handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  confbslon. 
He  soon  persuaded  the  publishers  to  undertake  a  far  more  original 
and  comprehensive  work.  His  friend  d'Alembert  undertook  to 
edit  the  mathematics.  Other  subjects  were  allotted  to  31  con- 
tributors, each  of  whom  received  the  articles  on  this  subject 
in  Mills'  translation  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  his  work:  But  they 
were  in  most  cases  so  badly  composed  and  tran^ted,  so  fuU 
of  errors  and  omissions,  that  they  were  not  used.  The  contribu- 
tions were  to  be  finished  in  three  months,  but  none  was  ready 
in  time,  except  Music  by  Rousseau,  which  he  admits  was  hastily 
and  badly  done.  Diderot  was  imprisoned  at  Vincennes,  on  the 
99th  of  July  1749,  for  his  Loire  sur  Us  aveugfcs.  He  was  dosely 
confined  for  38  days,  and  was  then  for  three  months  and  ten 
days  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the  castle.  This  did  not  stop  the 
printing,  though  it  caused  delay.  The  prospectus  by  Diderot 
appeared  in  November  1750.  The  work,  was  to  form  8  vols, 
fol.,  with  at  least  600  plates.  The  first  volume  was  published 
in  July  1751,  and  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in  August.  The 
second  appeared  In  January  1752.  An  arrH  of  the  council, 
9th  of  February,  suppressed  both  volumes  a&  injurious  to  the 
king's  authority  and  to  religion.  Malesherbes,  director-general 
of  the  Librairie,  stopped  the  issue  of  volume  ii.,  9th  of  February, 
and  on  the  srst  went  with  a  UUre  de  cachet  to  Lebreton's  to 
seize  the  plates  and  the  MSS.,  but  did  not  find,  says  Barbier, 
even  those  of  volume  iii.,  as  they  had  been  taken  to  his  own 
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iwuac  by  Diderot  And  one  of  the  publishcn.  The  Jesuits  tried 
to  continae  the  work,  but  in  vain.  It  was  less  easy»  says  Grimm, 
than  to  ruin  philosophers.  The  DUtumnairt  de  TrHoux  pro- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  EmydepidU  impossible,  and 
the  project  ridiculous  (sth  edition,  1752,  iii.  750).  The  governr 
ment  had  to  request  the  editors  to  resiune  the  work  as  one 
honourable  to  the  nation.  The  marquis  d'Argenson  writes, 
9th  of  May  175a,  that  Mme  de  Pompadour  had  been  urging 
them  to  proceed,  and  at  the  end  of  June  he  reports  them  as 
•gain  at  work.  Volume  iii.,  rather  improved  by  the  delay, 
appeared  in  October  1753;  and  volume  viL,  completing  G.  jn 
NoveoiA>er  1757.  The  clamours  against  the  work  soon  recom- 
menced. D'Alembert  retired  in  January  1758,  weary  of  sermons, 
satires  and  intolerant  and  absurd  censors.  The  parlement  of 
Paris,  by  an  arrHt  ajrd  of  January  1759,  stopped  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  EtKycUptdU,  Helvetius's  Del'EsprU,  and  six 
other  books;  and  by  an  arrtt,  6th  February,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  burnt,  but  referred  the  EncychpidU  for  examination  to  a 
commission  of  nine.  An  afrit  du  conseil,  7th  of  March,  revoked 
the  privilege  of  1746,  and  stopped  the  printing.  Volume  viii. 
was  then  in  the  press.  Maloherbes  warned  Diderot  that  he 
would  have  his  papers  seized  next  day;  and  when  Diderot  said 
he  could  not  make  a  selection,  or  find  a  place  of  safety  at  such 
short  notice,  Malesherbes  said,  "  Send  them  to  me,  they  will 
not  look  for  them  therek"  This,  according  to  Mme  de  Vandeul, 
Diderot's  dau^ter,  was  done  with  perfect  success.  In  the 
article  Pardonner  Diderot  refers  to  these  persecutions,  and  says, 
"  In  the  space  of  some  months  we  have  seen  our  honour,  fortune, 
liberty  and  life  imperilled."  Malesherbes,  Choiseul  and  Mme 
de  Pompadour  protected  the  work;  Diderot  obtained  private 
permission  to  go  on  printing,  but  with  a  strict  charge  not  to 
publish  any  part  until  the  whole  was  finished.  The  Jesuits  were 
condemned  by  the  parlement  of  Paris  in  1762,  and  by  the 
king  in  November  1764.  Volume  i.  of  plates  appeared  in  1762, 
and  vdumes  viii.  to  xvit,  ten  volumes  of  text,  9408  pages,  com- 
pleting tlitt  work,  with  the  4th  volume  of  plates  in  1765,  when 
there  were  4250  subscribers.  The  work  circulated  freely  in  the 
provinces  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  was  secretly  distributed 
in  Paris  and  Versailles.  The  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  on 
the  20th  of  June  1765,  approved  articles  in  which  it  was  con- 
demned, and  on  the  27tb  of  September  adopted  a  mimoire  to 
be  presented  to  the  king  They  were  forbidden  to  publish  their 
acts  which  favoured  the  Jesuits,  but  Lebreton  was  required  to 
^ve  a  list  of  his  subscribers,  and  was  put  into  the  Bastille  for 
eight  days  in  1766.  A  royal  order  was  sent  to  the  subscribers 
to  deliver  their  copies  to  the  lieutenant  of  poUce.  Voltaire  in 
X774  relates  that,  at  a  petit  souper  of  the  king  at  Trianon,  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Mme  de 
Pompadour  said  she  did  not  know  how  her  rouge  or  her  silk 
Stockings  were  made.  The  due  de  la  Vallidre  regretted  that 
the  king  had  confiscated  their  encyclopaedias,  which  could 
decide  everything.  The  king  said  be  had  been  told  that  the 
work  was  most  dangerous,  but  as  he  wished  to  judge  for  himself, 
he  sent  for  a  copy.  Three  servants  with  difiiculty  brought  in 
the  21  volumes.  The  company  found  everything  they  looktd 
for,  and  the  king  allowed  the  confiscated  copies  to  ^  returned. 
Mme  de  Pompadour  died  on  the  X5th  of  April  1764.  Lebreton 
had  half  of  the  property  in  the  work,  and  Durand,  David  and" 
Briasson  had  the  rest.  Lebreton,  who  had  the  largest  printing 
office  in  Paris,  employed  50  workmen  in  printing  the  last  ten 
volumes.  He  had  the  articles  set  in  type  exactly  as  the  authors 
sent  them  in,  and  when  Diderot  had  corrected  the  last  proof  of 
each  sheet,  he  and  his  foreman,  hastily,  secretly  and  by  night, 
unknown  to  his  partners  in  the  work,  cut  out  whatever  seemed 
to  them  daring,  or  likely  to  give  offence,  mutilated  most  of  the 
best  articles  without  any  regard  to  the  consecutivencss  of  what 
was  left,  and  burnt  the  manuscript  as  they  proceeded.  The 
printing  of  the  work  was  nearly  finished  When  Diderot,  having 
to  consult  one  of  his  great  philosophical  articles  in  the  letter  S, 
found  it  entirely  mutilated.  He  was  confounded,  says  Grimm, 
at  discovering  the  atrocity  of  the  printer;  all  the  best  articles 
were  in  the  same  confuuon.    Tliis  discovery  put  him  into  a 


state  of  frenxy  and  despair  from  rage  and  grief.  Hia  daughter 
never  heaitl  him  speak  codly  on  the  subject,  and  after  twenty 
years  it  still  made  him  angry.  He  believed  that  every  one  knew 
as  well  as  he  did  what  was  wanting  in  each  article,  but  in  fact 
the  mutilation  was  not  perceived  even  by  the  authors,  and  for 
many  years  was  known  to  few  persons.  Diderot  at  first  refused 
to  correct  the  remaining  proofs,  or  to  do  more  than  write  the 
explanations  of  the  plates.  He  required,  according  to  Mme  de 
Vandeul,  that  a  copy,  now  at  St  Petersburg  with  hia  library, 
should  be  printed  with  columns  in  which  all  was  restored.  The 
mutilations  began  as  far  back  at  the.  article  Intendant.  But 
how  far,  says  Rosenkcanx,  this  murderous^  incredible  and 
infamous  <^ration  was  carried  cannot  now  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained. Diderot's  articles,,  not  including  those  on  arts  and 
trades,  were  reprinted  in  Naigeon's  edition  (Paris,  xSax,  8vo, 
22  vols.).  They  fill  4x5a  pages,  and  aomber  1x39,  of  which* 
60X  were  written  foe  the  last  ten  volumes.  They  are  on  very 
many  subjects,  but  principally  on  grammar,  hiatoiy,  morality, 
philosophy,  literature  and  metaphysics.  As  a  contributor,  his 
special  department  of  the  work  was  philosophy,  and  arts  and 
trades.  He  passed  whole  days  Ia  workshops,  and  began  by 
examining  a  machine  carefully,  then  he  had  it  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again,  then  he  watched  it  «t  work,  and  bst^y 
worked  it  himsdf.  He  thus  learned  to  use  such  oomplicated 
machinea  9a  the  slocking  and  cut  velvet  looma.  He  at  first 
received  1200  livres  a  year  as  editor,  but  afterwards  2500  livres 
a  volume,  besides  a  final  sum  of  20,000  livxca.  Although  afta 
his  engagement  he  did  not  suffer  from  poverty  as  he  had  done' 
before,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  library  in  order  to  provide  for 
his  daughter.  De  Jaucourt  spared  neither  time,  trouble  nor 
expense  in  perfecting  the  work,  for  which  be  received  iMthing, 
and  he  employed  several  secretaries  at  it  for  ten  years.  To  pay 
them  he  had  to  sell  his  house  in  Paris,  which  Lebreton  bougltt 
with  the  profits  derived  from  De  Jauoourt'a  work.  AU  the 
publishers  made  large  fortunesi  their  expenses  amounted  to 
1,158,000  livres  and  their  profits  to  a,x62,ooo.  D'Alembert's 
"  Discours  Preliminaire,'^  45  pages*  written  in  1750,  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume,  and  delivered  before  the  French  Academy 
on  his  reception  on  the  X9th  of  December  1754,  consists  of  a 
sjTstematic  arrangement  of  the  varioua  branches  of  knowledge, 
sjid  an  account  of  their  progress  since  their  revivaL  Histyitem, 
chiefly  taken  from  Bacon,  divides  them  into  three  daases, 
under  memory,  reason  and  imagination.  Arts  and  tndes  are 
placed  under  natural  history,  superstition  and  magic  under 
science  de  Dieu,  and  orthography  and  heraldry  under  logic. 
The  literary  world  is  divided  into  three  oorrespondii^  clanes 
-^inuUis,  philosopkes  and  beaux  esprits.  As  in  Epbrnim 
Chambers's  CydopaeiiCt  history  and  biography  were  excluded, 
except  incidentally;  thus  Aristotle's  life  is  given  in  the  article 
Aristotelisme.  The  science  to  which  an  artide  belongs  is  gener- 
ally named  at  the  beginning  of  it,  references  are  given  to  other 
articles,  and  the  authors'  names  are  marked  by  initials,  of  which 
lists  are  given  in  the  earlier  volumes,  but  sometimes  their  names 
are  subscribed  in  full.  Articles  by  Diderot  have  no  mark,  and 
those  inserted  by  him  as  editor  have  an  asterisk  prefixed.  Among 
the  contributors  were  Voluire.  Euler,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu, 
D'Anville,  D'Holbach  and  Turgot,  the  leader  of  the  new  school 
of  economists  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
the  EncyclopidU,  Louis  wrote  the  surgery,  Daubenton  natural 
history,  Eidous  heraldry  and  art,  Toussaint  jurisprudence,  and 
Condamine  articles  on  South  America. 

No  encyclopaedia  perhaps  has  been  of  such  political  importance, 
or  has  occupiM  so  c<Miapicuou»  a  place  in  the  civO  and  Uterary  histary 
of  its  century.  It  sought  not  oply  to  give  information,  but  to  guide 
opinion.  It  was,  as  Kosenkrans  says  (Diderot,  i.  157),  theistic  and 
heretical.  It  was  opposed  to  the  church,  then  all-powerful  in  France, 
and  it  treated  dogma  historically.  It  was,  as  Dcanoiresterres  says 
(Voltaire,  v.  164).  a  war  machine:  as  it  progressed,  its  attacks  both 
on  the  church  and  the  still  more  despotic  government,  as  well  as  on 
Christianity  itself,  became  bolder  and  more  undis^iaed,  and  it  was 
met  by  opposition  and  persecution  unparalleled  m  the  history  of 
encyclopaedias.  Its  execution  Is  very  unequal,  and  its  article  of 
very  different  value.  It  was  not  constructed  on  a  regular  plan,  or 
subjected  to  sufficient  supervi^on:  articles  were  sent  in  by  the 
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CDatributort,iiid  not  leentiy  the  editors  sntildieywciein  type.  Iii 
Mch  mibject  there  are  loiiie  exoellent  artides,  but  iMhcn  axe  very 
inferior  or  alconther  omitted,  and  referencea  are  often  given  to 
articles  which  do  not  exist.  Thus  marine  is  said  to  be  more  than 
three-fourths  deficient;  and  in  geography  errors  and  omissions 
abound--^vcn  capitals  and  sovereign  states  are  overlooked,  while 
villages  are  given  aa  towns,  and  towns  are  described  which  never 
existed.  The  style  b  too  generally  loose,  digressive  and  inexact: 
dates  are  seldom  given;  and  discursiveness,  verbosity  and  dog- 
matbra  are  frequent  faults.  Voltaire  was  constantly  demanding 
truih,  brevity  and  method,  and  said  it  was  built  half  of  marble  and 
half  of  wood.  D'Alerobert  compared  it  to  a  hark()ain's  coat,  in 
which  there  b  some  good  stuff  but  too  many  rags.  Diderot  was  dis* 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  whole;  much  of  it  was  compiled  in  haste;  and 
carelessly  wnlten  articles  and  incompetent  contributors  were  ad- 
mitted for  want  of  money  to  pay  good  writen.  Zedkr's  Utmirul 
lAxicom  b  on  the  whole  much  more  useful  for  reference  than  iu  far 
more  brilliant  successor.  The  permanent  value  of  encyclopaedias 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  exact  and  precise  facta  they  conuin 
and  on  their  systematic  regularity. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Ertcychpidie,  in  17  vols.  foiiOj  16^88  pages, 
was  imitated  by  a  counterfeit  edition  printed  at  Geneva  as  the 
volumes  appeared  in  Paris.  Eleven  foGo  volumes  of  plates  were 
published  at  Paris  (1762  to  1772),  containing  288S  plates  and  023 
pages  of  explanation,  &c  A  supplement  was  printed  at  Amsteroam 
and  Paris  (1776-1777),  foL  5  vols.,  387a.  pages,  with  294  pbtes. 
Hbtory  was  mtroduoed  at  the  wish  of  the  pQblic,  but  only  "  the 

¥;ncral  features  which  mark  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  world." 
he  astronomy  was  by  Delalandc,  mathematics  by  Condorcet,  tables 
by  BemouilU,  naturaf  history  by  Adanson,  anatomy  and  physioloey 
by  Haller.  Daubenton,  Conoamine,  Maimontef  and  other  old 
contributors  wrote  many  articles,  and  several  were  taken  from 
foreign  editions.  A  very  full  and  elaborate  index  of  the  articles 
and  subjects  of  the  33  volumes  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1780, 
fol.  2  vols.  1852  pages.    It  was  made  by  Pierre  Mouchon,  who 


was  bom  at  Genewa  on  the  30th  of  July  17^*  consecrated  minuter 
on  the  18th  of  August  1758,  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Basel 
1766.  elected  a  pastor  in  Geneva  on  the  6th  of  March  1788.  principal 
of  the  college  there  22nd  of  April  1791,  died  on  the  20th  of  August 
1797.  Thb  Tdde  analytipu,  whidti  took  him  five  years  to  make, 
was  undertaken  for  the  publishers  Cramer  and  De  Toumes,  who 
gave  him  800  k>ub  for  it»  Though  very  exact  and  full,  he  designedly 
omits  the  attacks  on  Christianity.  Thb  index  was  rendered  more 
useful  and  indispensable  by  the  very  diffuse  and  digressive  style 
of  the  work,  and  by  the  vast  number  of  its  artklcs.  A  complete 
copy  of  the  first  edition  ef  the  EncydopUig  coasiau  of  35  vols,  fd., 
pruited  1731*1780,  containing  2t,i35  pages  and  3133  pbtea.  It 
waa  written  by  about  f6o  oontrioutors.  About  i;^6j  Panckoucke 
and  other  publishers  in  PSiris  proposed  a  new  and  revised  edition,  and 
bought  the  plates  for  230,000  bvres.  But,  as  Diderot  indignantly 
rafuaed  to  edit  what  he  oonadered  a  fraud  on  the  aubscribcis  to  the 
•s  yet  unfinished  work,  they  began  simply  to  reprint  the  work, 
promising  supplementary  volumes.  -  When  tUree  volumes  were 
printed  Uie  whole  waa  seized  in  1770  by  the  government  at  the 
complaint  of  the  dergy,  and  was  lodf^ed  in  the  Bastille.  The  plan  of 
a  aeoond  French  edition  was  bid  aside  then,  to  be  revived  twenty 
years  iMer  in  a  very  different  f<ino<  Foreign  editions  of  the  Encyii^ 
pUU  are  numerous,  and  it  b  alificult  to  enumerate  them  correctly. 
One.  with  notes  by  Ottavio  DiodatI,  Dr  SebastUno  Paoli  and  Carlo 
Giulbni,  appeared  at  Looca  (i7S^i77i)i  fol-  I7  vols,  of  text  and 
10  of  pbtes.  Tboi^h  it  was  very  nwh  expurgated,  ail  engaged  in 
it  were  exconoMinicated  by  the  pope  in  1 759*  An  attempt  nude  at 
Siena  to  publish  an  Italun  translation  failed.  An  addition  by  the 
abb!  Serafini  and  Dr  Gonnclla  (Livourne,  1770),  &c.,  fol.  33  vols., 
returned  a  profit  of  60.000  piastres,  and  was  protected  by  Leopold  1 1., 
who  secared  the  pope  s  silence.  Other  editions  are  Geneve,  Cramer 
(1772-1776),  a  facsimile  reprint.  Gen^e,  Pellet  (I777'i779);  4to, 
36  vols,  of  text  and  3  of  plates,  with  6  vols,  of  Mouchon's  index 
(Lyon,  1780),  4to;  Gtnhtt  ei  Neufchfttel.  Pellet  (i778-i779).  4lo. 
36  vols,  of  text  and  3  of  pbtes;  Lausanne  (1778-1781).  36  vob.  4to, 
or  72  octavo,  of  teitt  and  3  of  plates  (1779-1780) ;  Lausanne  et  Bern, 
ches  Ics  Sod^tiis  Typogrephiques  (i  780-1782),  36  vols.  8vo  of  text 
and  3  vola»  4to  of  plates  (i 782).  These  four  editions  have  the  supple- 
ment incorporated.  Fortune  Barthelcmy  de  Felice,  an  Italian  monk, 
bom  at  Rome  on  the  24th  of  August  1733,  who  had  been  pity- 
fessor  at  Rone  and  Naplo,  and  hadbecome  a  Protestant,  printed  a 
very  incorrect  thoish  auccessfttl  edition  (Yverdun,  1770-1780)  Ato, 
42  vols,  of  text,  5  01  supplement  and  io  of  pbtes.  It  professed  to 
be  a  new  work,  standing  m  the  same  reUtionship  to  the  EtuydopidU 
as  that  did  to  Chambere's,  which  is  far  from  being  the  oue.  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe  issued  proposals,  14th  December  17SI,  foraa  English 
transbtion  of  the  Encyelopidit,  to  be  finished  by  Chrbtmas  1756,  in 
to  vob.  4to,  with  at  least  600  pbtes.  No.  i  a(»peared  in  January 
1752,  but  met  with  little  success.  Sevenl  selections  of  articles  and 
extracts  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  L'Espril  de  rEnev- 
thpUU.  The  last  was  by  Henncquin  (Paris,  1 822-1 823) .  8vo,  1 5  vols. 
An  Enriish  selection  is  Sdect  Essays  from  tki  Encydopedy  (London, 
•773).  ovo.  The  articles  of  most  of  the  princi]3al  contributors  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  their  respective  works.  Voltaire 
wrote  8  vob.  8vo  of  a  kind  of  fregmeaury  supplement,  QuuHans 


mr  rEnejdoptdiBf  frBqaentty  priflted,  tnd  osuaQy  included  ia 
editions  of  hb  works,  together  with  hb  contributions  to  the  EncycUh 
fSdie  and  hb  Dictionnaire  pkilosopkiqne.  Several  special  dktionaries 
have  been  formed  from  the  Bneydopfdie,  as  the  Dtctumnaire  portal^ 
des  arts  el  miliers  (Paris.  1766),  8vo,  2  vob.  about  1300  pages,  by 
Philippe  Maoiuer,  brother  of  the  author  of  the  Diet,  de  ckwne.  An 
enlarged  edition  by  the  abbi  Jaubert  (t^ms,  I773)>.  5  vols.  8vo, 
3017  pages,  was  much  valued  and  often  reprinted.  The  books 
attacking  and  defending  the  Encydopedie  are  very  many.  No 
original  work  of  the  18th  century,  says  Lanfrey,  has  been  more 
depreciated,  ridiculed  and  calumniated.  It  has  been  called  chaos, 
nothingness,  the  Tower  of  Ebbel,  a  work  of  disorder  and  destruction, 
the  gospel  of  Satan  and  even  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 

The  Entydopaedia  Brilonnuot  **  by  a  todety  of  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  printed  in  Edinburgh  for  A.  Bell  and  C.  Macfarquhai; 
and  sold  by  Colin  Macfarquhar  at  hb  printing  office  id  Nkobon 
Street,"  was  completed  in  1771  in  3  volumes  4to,  containing 
2670  pages,  and  160  copperpbtes  engraved  by  Ajadrew  Bdl^ 
It  was  published  In  numbers,  of  whkh  the  tMro  first  were  issued 
in  December  1768,  **  price  fid.  etch,  or  8d  on  t  finer  paper,"  and 
was  to  be  completed  in  100  ireeUy  numbers.  It  was  compiled^ 
as  the  title-page  says,  on  a  new  plan.  The  different  sclcncet 
and  arts  were  "digested  into  distinct  treatises  or  systems,*' 
of  which  there  are  45  witb  cross  headings,  that  b,  titles  printed 
across  the  page,  and  about  30  other  artides  more  than  three 
pages  long.  The  longest  are  "Anatomy,"  166  pages,  and 
"Sorgeiy,"  238  pages.  "The  various  tedinkal  terms,  8rc., 
are  etpbined  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet." 
"  Instead  of  dbmembering  the  sdences,  by  attempting  to  treat 
them  inteUlgibly  under  a  midtitude  of  technical  terms,  they  have 
digested  the  prindples  of  every  science  in  the  fonn  of  systems 
or  dbtinct  treatises,  and  expbined  the  terms  as  they  occur  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet,  with  references  to  the  sdences  to 
which  they  belong."  Thb  plan,  as  the  compilen  say,  differs 
from  that  of  all  the  previous  dictionariei  of  arta  and  sdences. 
Its  merit  and  novelty  consbt  in  the  combination  of  De  Coet« 
logonls  plan  with  that  in  common  use, — on  the  one  hand  keephg 
important  subjects  together,  and  on  the  other  facilitating 
reference  by  numerous  separate  artides.  It  b  doubtful  to  whom 
the  otdit  of  thb  plan  b  due.  The  editor,  WQliam  Smellie, « 
printer  (bom  in  1740,  died  on  the  24th  of  Jtme  1795),  afterwanls 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  natural  history  to.  the  Sodety 
of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  b  said  by  hb  biographer  to  have  devised 
the  phtn  and  written  or  compiled  all  the  chief  artides;  and  he 
prints,  but  without  date,  part  of  a  letter  written  and  signed 
by  Andrew  Bell  by  which  he  waa  engaged  in  the  woxt>-^"  Sir, 
As  we  are  engaged  in  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sdences,  and  as  you  have  hiformed  us  that  there  are  fifteen 
capital  sdences  trhich  you  will  undertake  for  and  write  up  the 
subdivisimia  and  detached  parts  of  these  conform  to  your  plan, 
and  likewise  to  prepare  the  whole  work  for  the  press,  &c.,  &c., 
we  hereby  agree  to  allow  you  £floo  for  your  trouble,  ftc."  Prof. 
Macvey  Napier  says  that  Smellie  "  was  more  likely  to  have 
suggested  that  great  improvement  than  any  of  his  known  co- 
adjutors." Archibald  Constable,  who  was  interested  io  the  work 
from  1788,  and  was  afterwards  "intimately  acquainted  with  Bdl, 
says  Colin  Madarquhar  was  the  actual  projector  of  the  Bncyclo* 
piedia,  and  the  editor  of  the  two  first  editions,  while  Smellie 
was  merely  "  a  contributor  for  hire  "  (Mtmnrst  i^*  3")*  ^ 
Gleig,  in  his  prdaoe  to  the  third  edition,  says:  "  The  Idea  had 
been  concdved  by  him  (Colin  Madarquhar)  and  hb  friend  Mr 
Andrew  Bell,  engraver.  By  whom  these  gentlemen  were  aasbtcd 
in  digesting  the  plan  which  attmcted  to  that  wdrk  so  much 
pttbh'c  attention,  or  whether  thqr  bad  any  assbtance,  are  ques- 
tions in  which  our  readers  caimot  be  interested."  Macfarquhar, 
according  to  Constable,  was  a  person  of  excellent  taste  ami  very 
general  luiowledge,  though  at  starting  he  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  was  obliged  to  associate  Bell,  then  the  principal  enip^vcr 
in  Edinburgh,  as  a  partner  in  hb  undertaking. 

The  second  edition  was  begun  in  1776,  and  was  published 
in  numbers,  of  which  the  first  was  issued  on  the  sist  of  June 
r777,  and  the  last,  No.  181,  on  the  i8th  of  September  1784, 
forming  10  vols.  4to,  dated  1778  to  1783,  and  containing  8595 
pages  and  340  plates.    The  pagSnatioo  b  continuous,,  ending 
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wStli  psge  9200,  but  395  pages  are  imerted  id  vaiioas  places, 
and  page  7099  is^foUowcd  by  8000.  The  number  and  length 
of  the  articles  were  much  increased,  72  have  cross  headings,  and 
more  than  150  others  may  be  classed  as  long  articles.  At  the 
end  is  an  appendix  (**  Abatement "  to  "  Wood  ")  of  too  pages, 
containing,  under  the  heading  Botanical  Table,  a  list  of  the  931 
genera  included  in  the  $8  natural  orders  of  Linnaeus,  and  followed 
by  a  list  of  526  books,  said  to  have  been  the  principal  authorities 
used.  All  the  maps  are  placed  together  under  the  article 
"  Geography  "  (195  pdges).  Most  of  the  long  articles  have 
numbered  marginal  titles;  "Scotland,"  84  pages,  has  837. 
**  Medidne,"  309  pages,  and  **  Pharmacy  "  have  each  an  index. 
The  plan  of  the  work,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  history 
and  biography,  which  encyclopaedias  in  general  had  long  omitted. 
*'  From  the  time  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  every  cydo* 
paedia  of  note,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  been  a  cyclopaedia, 
not  solely  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  of  the  whole  wide  drde 
of  genei^  learning  and  miscellaneous  information  "  {Quarterly 
Renew,  cxiii.  363).  Smellie  was  applied  to  by  Bell  to  edit  the 
second  edition,  and  to  take  a  share  of  one-third  in  the  work; 
but  he  refused,  because  the  other  persons  concerned  in  it,  at  the 
suggestion  of  "a  very  distinguished  noUeman  of  very  high 
rank  "  (said  by  Professor  Napier  to  have  been  the  duke  of 
Bucdeudi),  insisted  upon  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  general 
biography  which  he  considered  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  a  dictionary  of  arts  and  sdences.  James  Tytlcr,  M.A.,  seems 
to  have  been  selected  as  the  next  most  eligible  compiler.  His 
father,  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  was  53  years  minister  of 
Fcara  in  Forfarshire,  and  died  in  1785.  Tytler  (outlawed  by 
the  Hi^  Court  of  Justidaiy,  7th  of  January  1793,  buried 
at  Salem  in  Massachusetts  on  the  nth  of  January  1804,  aged 
fif  ty-dght)  "  wiKdte,"  says  Watt, "  many  of  the  scienti6c  treatises 
and  histories,  and  almost  all  the  minor  artidcs  "  {BiUioikeca 
Bril.). 

After  about  a  year's  preparation,  the  third  edition  was 
announced  in  1787;  the  first  number  was  published  early  in 
1988,  and  the  first  volume  In  October  1788.  There  were  to  be 
300  weekly  numbers,  price  is.  each,  forming  30  parts  at  xos.  6d. 
cachy  and  15  volumes,  with,  360  plates.  It  was  completed  in 
X797  in  18  vds.  4to,  containing  X4»579  P^c»  and  542  plates. 
Among  the  multifarious  articles  represented  in  the  frontispiece, 
which  was  required  by  the  traditional  fashion  of  the  period,  is 
a  haUoon.  The  maps  are,  as  in  subsequent  editions,  d^tributed 
among  the  articles  relating  to  the  respective  countries.  It  was 
edited  by  Colin  Macfarquhar  as  far  as  the  artide  "Mysteries" 
(by  Dr  Doig,  vol.  xii.),  when  he  died,  on  the  3nd  of  April  1793, 
ia  his  forty-eighth  year,  "  worn  out,"  says  Constable,  "  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind."  His  children's  trustees  and 
Andrew  Bell  requested  George  Gleig  of  Stirling  (consecrated 
on  the  30th  of  October  1808  assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop 
qI  Brochin),  who  had  written  about  twdve  articles,  to  edit  the 
rest  of  the  work;  "and  for  the  time,  and  the  limited  sum 
allowed  him  for  the  reward  of  contributors,  his  part  in  the 
work  was  considered  very  well  done"  (Constable,  ii.  312). 
Professor  Robison  was  induced  by  Gleig  to  become  a  contributor. 
He  first  revised  the  article  "  Optics,"  and  then  wrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  natural  philosophy,  which  attracted  great  attention 
and  were  Iwig  highly  esteemed  by  sdentific  men.  The  sub< 
oditors  were  James  Walker  (Ptimua.  Scotiae  Episoopus  87th  of 
May  1837,  died  on  the  5th  of  March  X84X,  aged  seventy)  untH 
X795,  then  James  Thomson,  saoceedcd  in  November  1796  by 
his  brother  Tliomas,af  terwards  professor  of  chemistry  at  Glasgow, 
who  remained  connected  with  the  Encyclopaedia  until  x.800. 
According  to  Kerr  {SnuUU*i  Life,  i.  364-565),  xo,ooo  copies 
were  printed,  and  the  profit  to  the  proprietors  was  £42,000^ 
besides  the  pa3rmenta  for  their  respective  work  in  the  conduct 
of  the  publication  as  tradesmen, — ^Bell  as  engraver  of  all  the 
^atea,  and  Macfarquhar  as  sole  printer.  According  to  (nonstable 
{Memoirs,  iL  jta),  the  impression  was  begun  at  5000  copies, 
and  conduded  with  a  sale  of  13,000.  James  Hunter, "  an  active 
bookseller  of  no  character,"  who  had  a  shop  in  Middle  Row, 
iiolborn,  sold  the  book  to  t^e  trade,  and  on  his  failure  Thomson 


Bbnar,  a  wine  merchant,  who  had  Carried  BeH'i  daughter, 
became  the  seller  of  the  book.  He  quarrelled  with  his  father-in* 
law,  who  would  not  see  him  for  ten  years  before  his  death  in  x8o9. 
When  the  edition  was  completed,  the  copyright  and  remaining 
books  were  sold  in  order  to  wind  up  the  concern,  and  "  the 
whole  was  purchased  by  Bell,  who  gave  £13  a  copy,  sold  all  the 
complete  copies  to  the  trade,  printed  up  the  odd  volumes,  and 
thus  kept  the  work  in  the  market  for  several  yean  "  (Constable, 
ii.  312). 

The  supplement  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for  Thomson 
Bonar,  and  edited  by  Gleig,  was  published  in  x8ox  in  3  vols. 
4to,  containing  1624  pages  and  50  copperplates  engraved  by 
D.  Lizars.  In  the  dedication  to  the  king,  dated  Stirling,  loth 
December  x8oo,  Dr  Gldg  says:  "The  French  Btuydopsdi^ 
had  been  accused,  and  justly  accused,  of  having  disseminated 
far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  atheism.  If  the  Encyclo^ 
paedia  Britanmca  shaH'fax  any  degree  counteract  the  tendency 
of  that  pestiferous  work,  even  these  two  volumes  wiU  not  be 
wholly  unworthy  of  your  Majesty's  attention.**  Professor 
Robison  added  X9  articles  to  the  series  he  had  begun  when  th$ 
third  edition  was  so  far  advanced.  Professor  Playfair  assttted  in 
"  Mathematics."  Dr  Thomas  Thomson  wrote  "  Chemistry," 
"  Mineralogy  "  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  tise  of  symbola 
was  for  the  fint  time  introduced  into  chemistry;  and  thesq 
artides  formed  the  first  outline  of  his  System  of  Ckemisiry^ 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1803,  8vo,  4  vols.;  the  tixM*  tditiooi 

X82X. 

The  fourth  edition,  printed  for  Andrew  Bell,  was  bcguii 
in  x8oo  or  x8or,  and  finished  in  x8io  in  20  vols*  4to,  containing 
16,033  pages,  with  s8x  plates  engraved  by  BelL    The  dedication 
to  the  king,  signed  Andrew  Bell,  is  dated  Lauristoun,  Edinbnfghj 
X809.    The  preface  is  that  of  the  third  edition  with  the  necessary 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  latter  part.    Ko  artidcs  were 
reprinted  from  the  supplement,  as  Bell  had  not  the  copyright. 
Professor  Wallace's  articles  on  mathematics  were  much  valued, 
and  raised  the  scientific  character  of  the  work. .  Dr  Thomas 
Thomson  dcdined  the  editorship,  and  recommended  Dr  James 
Millar,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Encyehpaodia  Edinemis  (died 
on  the  X3th  of  July  X837).    He  was  fond  of  natural  history  and 
a  good  chemist,  but,  acrording  to  Constable,  slow  and  dilatoxy 
and  not  wdl  qualified.    Andrew  BeU  died  on.  the  xotk  of  June 
1809,  aged  eighty-three,  ''leaving,"  says  Constable,  "two  seta 
of  trustees.  One  literary  to  make  the  money,  the  other  legal  to 
lay  it  out  after  it  was  made."    The  edition  began  with  1.350 
copies  and  conduded  at  4000,  of  which  two-thirds  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Constable's  firm.    Eariy  in  1804  Andrew  BeU  had 
offered  Constable  and  his  partner  Hunter  the  copyright  of  the 
work,  printing  materials,  «c,  and  all  that  waa  then  printed  o! 
the  fourth  edition,  for  £30,000.    This  offer  was  in  agitation  in 
March  1804,  when  the  two  partners  were  in  London.    On  the 
5th  of  May  1804,  after  Lord  Jeffrey's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  as  he 
relates  to  Francis  Horner,  they  entrusted  him  with  a  design, 
on  which  he  found  that  most  of  his  friends  had. embarked  with 
great  eagerness,  "  for  publishing  an  entire  new  eneydopaedia 
upon  an  improved  plan.    Stewart,  I  understand,  is  to  lend  his 
name,  and  to  write  the  prdiminaxy  discourse,  besides  other 
artides.    Playfair  is  to  superintend  the  mathematical  depart* 
ment,  and  Robison  the  natural  philosophy.    Thomas  Thomson 
is  extremdy  zealous  in  the  cause.    W.  Scott  has  embraced  it 
with  great  affection.    •    .   .   The  authors  are  to  be  paid  at  least 
as  wen  as  reviewers,  and  are  to  retain  the  copyright  of  their 
artides  for  separate  publication  if  they  think  proper  *'  (Cock- 
bum,  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  XJB52,  ii.  90).    It  was  then,  perhaps, 
that  Constable  gave  £xoq  to  Bonax  for  the  copyrii^t  of  the 
supplement. 

The  fifth  edition  waa  begun  Unmediatciv  after  the  fourth  as  a 
mere  reprint.  "  The  management  of  the  eoition,  or  rather  mismaa* 
agemeat,  went  on  under  the  lawyer  trustees  for  several  years»  and 
at  last  the  whole  property  was  again  brought  to  the  market  by 
public  sale.  There  were  about  1800  copies  printed  of  the  five  first, 
volumes,  which  formed  one  lot,  the  copyrignt  formed  another  lot, 
and  so  on.  The  whole  was  puvcitased  by  myself  and  in  my  name 
(or  between  iCUiOoo  and  ii4/X)0 .  and  it  was  said  by  the  wiag 
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DOOMMWf*  M  isuiiiiim>  Mn  <RiMi>  CUB  1  BMi  ODiPpmMjr  nmo 
■ytdf  ud  «U  connected  witk  me  by  •  jparchaie  to  such  an  enor- 
■MMU  amount ;  tliis  wai  early  in  l8ia  "  (Constable,  li  314).  Bonar, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  printing  office,  thought  ne  eoidd  oon- 
duct  the  book,  and  had  resolved  on  the  purchaae.  Havinc  a  tood 
deal  of  money,  he  Mcmed  to  Cooakable  a  formidable  livu,  whom 
alfanoevaatobeaeciiRd.  After"  sundry  interviewa"  it  was  ^reed 
that  Constable  should  buy  the  cotiyright  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
Bonar  should  have  one-third,  and  also  one-thhd  of  the  copyright  of 
the  supplement,  for  which  he  gaw  ^gaoo.  Dr  James  Milar  cor- 
rected and  i«vised  the  kst  15  volumes.  The  pi^aoe  is  dated  the 
1st  of  December  i8lf.  The  printing  was  superintended  by  Bonar, 
who  died  on  the  36ta  of  July  1814.  His  trustees  were  repaid  his 
advances  on  the  work,  about  |6ooo,  and  the  copyright  was  valued  at 
£ri,ooo.  of  which  they  received  one>third.  Constable  addinji;  £500, 
as  the  book  had  been  so  extremely  sucoessfuL  It  was  pubkshed  ia 
ao  vols.,  16.017  P>8M.  s8a  plates,  price  £^6y  and  dated  J  81 7. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  oopyngnt.  Constable  began  to 
prepare  for  the  publicattoo  of  a  supptement.  to  be  of  four  or,  at  the 
very  utmost,  fiv«  volumes.  "  The  mat  article  arranged  for  ins  one 
on  "^  Chemistry '  bv  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  but  he  went  abraad  (in 
October  18 13)  and  I  released  him  from  his  eiigagementi  and  employed 
l/lr  Braadc;  the  second  article  was  Mr  Stewart's  Dissertation, 
for  which  I  agreed  to  pay  him  iQooo,  leaving  the  extent  of  it  to 
himself,  but  with  this  understanding,  that  it  was  not  to  be  mider 
ten  sheets,  and  might  extend  to  twenty"  (Consuble,  IL  318). 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  a  letter  to  Constable,  the  isth  of  November  181  a, 
though  he  declines  to  engage  to  execute  any  of  his  own  suggestions, 
recommends  that  four  discourses  should  "  stand  in  front,  forming 
**  a  gcnoal  map  of  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge," 
sifflimr  to  "  the  excellent  discourse  prefixed  by  D'Alembert  to  the 
French  EH€ydopiiu,*'  to0ether  with  historical  sketches  of, the 
ptogiese  anoe  Bacon's  time  of  modem  discoveries  in  metaphyacal, 
moral  and  political  phitosophy,  in  mathematics  and  physics,  in 
chemistry,  and  in  aoology,  botany  and  minetafogy.  He  would  only 
promise  to  undertake  the  general  map  and  the  first  historical  sketch. 
U  his  health  and  other  engagements  permitted,  after  the  second 
voluoae  of  his  PkUnffky  0/  *»•  Humam  Mind  (published  in  1813) 
had  gone  to  press.  For  the  second  he  recommended  Playfair,  for 
chemistry  Sir  Humphry  Davv.  He  received  £1000  for  the  first  part 
of  his  disserution  (166  pages),  and  £700  for  the  second  (257  pages), 
the  right  of  publicatkm  being  limited  to  the  Supplement  and  ^ii^v^ 
p9tdia.  Omstabte  next  contracted  with  Professor  Playfair  for  a 
dissertatioa  "  to  be  equal  in  length  or  not  to  Mr  Stewart's,  for  £350; 
but  a  short  time  afterwards  I  felt  that  to  pay  one  eminent  individual 
£1000  because  he  wouki  not  take  less  would  be  quite  unfair,  and  I 
wrote  to  the  worthy  Professor  that  I  had  fixed  his  payment  at  £500.** 
ConsUble  gave  him  £500  for  the  first  part  Un  pages),  and  would 
have  given  as  much  for  the  second  (90  pages)  if  it  had  been  as  long. 
His  next  object  was  to  find  out  the jneatest  defects  in  the  book,  and 
he  gave  Professor  Leslie  £aoo  and  Graham  DalycU  i^ioo  for  kwking 
over  it.  He  then  wrote  out  a  prospectus  and  submitted  it  in  print 
to  Stewart,  "  but  the  cautious  philosopher  referred  "  him  to  Pla}^- 
fair,  who  "  returned  h  next  day  very  greatly  improved."  For  this 
Constable  sent  him  dx  dozen  of  very  fine  oM  sherry,  only  feeling 
regret  that  he  had  nothing  better  to  offer.  He  at  first  tntend«l  to 
have  two  editors, "  one  for  the  strictly  Uterary  and  the  other  for  the 
scientific  department."  He  applied  to  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  who 
"  preferred  writing  trash  of  poetry  to  useful  and  lucrative  employ- 
ment." At  last  he  fixed  on  Mr  Macvey  Napier  (bom  I777)i  whom 
he  had  known  from  1798,  and  who  "  had  been  a  hard  stadcnt,  and 
at  college  Uid  a  good  foundation  for  his  future  career,  though  more 
perhaps  in  general  information  than  in  what  would  be,  strictly 
speakingi  called  scholarship:  this,  however,  does  not  fit  him  the 
less  for  nis  present  task."  Consuble,  in  a  letter  dated  the  nth  of 
June  1813,  offered  him  £300  before  the  firrt  part  went  to  press,  £150 
on  the  completion  at  press  of  each  of  the  eight  half  volumes,  £500 
if  the  work  was  repnnted  or  extended  beyond  7000  copies  and 
£aoo  for  incidental  expenses.  "  In  this  way  the  composition  of  the 
lour  volumes,  including  the  introductory  dissertations,  will  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  £9000."  In  a  postscript  the  certain 
payment  is  characteristically  increased  to  iiS7S>  the  contingent 
to  £735,  and  the  allowance  f<M-  incidental  expenses  to  £300  (Constable. 
iL  320).  Napier  went  to  London,  and  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
many  literary  men.  The  supplement  w%8  published  in  half-volume 
parts  from  December  1816  to  April  1834.  It  formed  six  volume^ 
4to,  containing  4933  pages,  la^  plates,  9  maps,  three  dissertations 
and  669  articM,  oiwhk:!!  a  list  is  given  at  the  end.  The  first  disser- 
tation, on  the  "  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical  and  political  philo- 
sophy." was  by  Stewart,  who  completed  hb  plan  only  in  respect  to 
metapAiysics.  He  had  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  adapt  the  in- 
tellectual map  or  general  survey  of  human  knowledge,  sketched  by 
Bacon  and  improved  by  D'Alembert,  to  the  advan^  state  of  the 
sciences,  while  its  unrivalled  authority  would  have  softened  criticism. 
But  on  closer  examination  he  found  the  k)gical  views  on  which  this 
systematic  amngement  was  based  essentially  erroneous:  and, 
doobtinK  idiather  the  time  had  come  for  a  successful  repetition  of 
this  bold  eneriment,  he  forebore  to  substitute  a  new  scheme  of  his 
own.  Sir  Jimes  Mackintosh  characterised  this  discourse  as  "  the 
Bost  9>lenaid  of  Mr.  Stewart's  worics,  a  composition  which  no  other 


tMnf  writer  of  Etn/Uk  pM«  Ima  fqoalW  "  (Bifwhir^  Rnk^ 
nvii.  191.  September  1816).  The  second  dissertation,  "  On  the 
pracreas  of  matheaatica  and  physics."  was  by  Playfair,  who  died 
19th  July  i8i9k  when  be  had  only  finished  the  period  of  Newton  and 
Lcibntta.  The  third,  by  Pirofessor  Braade,  ^  On  the  progress  of 
chemistry  from  the  early  middle  ages  to  1800,"  was  the  only  one 
completed.  These  historifal  dissertations  were  admirable  aad 
delightful  compositions,  and  important  and  interesting  additions 
to  tie  Emcydcpaadia;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  th^  dioukl  form 


sfatth  editmn,  describes  the  preparation  for  the  supplement  and  gives 
an  '*  oatUne  of  the  contents,"  and  mentions  under  each  great  divuioa 
of  knowledge  the  orindpal  articles  and  their  aothora'  nanMS,  often 
with  remarks  on  the  chancten  of  both.  Among  the  distinguidied 
oontributon  were  Leslie,  Playfair,  Ivoiy,  Sir  John  Baxrow.  Tred^oML 
Jeffrey,  John  Bird  Sumner,  Blanco  White,  Hamilton  Smith  ana 
Haslitt.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  gratify  his  generous  friend  Constable, 
laid  aside  Waverity,  which  he  was  oompletmg  for  publication,  and  in 
April  and  May  1&4  wrote  "  Chivahy."  He  also  wrote  "  Drama  " 
in  November  x8i8,  and  "  Romance  'in  the  summer  of  1833.  As  it 
seoned  to  the  editor  that  encyclopaedias  had  previously  attended 
little  to  political  philosophy,  he  wrote  **  Balance  of  Power,"  and 
procured  from  James  Mill  "  Banks  for  Savhigs,"  "  Education," 
^  Law  of  Nations,"  "  Liberty  of  the  Pkos,"  and  other  aitidea, 
which,  reprinted  cheaply,  had  a  wide  circulation.  M'CuUoch  wrote 
**  Com  Uws,"  "  Interest,"  *'  Money,"  "  Politkal  Economy  "  Ac. 
Mr  Ricardo  wrote  "Commerce"  and  "Funding  System,*'  and 


Professor  Malthus,  in  his  article  *'  Population,"  gave  a  compr» 
henaivc  summary  of  the  facta  and  leasonings  on  wnich  his  theory 
rested.  In  the  article  "  Egypt "  Dr  Thomas  Young  "  first  gave 
to  the  public  an  extended  view  of  the  results  of  his  successful  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  charactera  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta,*" 
with  a  VDcabubry  of  aai  words  in  English,  Coptic,  Hieroglyphic 
and  Enchorial,  engraved  on  four  plates.  There  were  about  160 
biogrephiesj^  chiefly  of  persons  who  had  died  within  the  preceding 
90  years.  Constable  "  wished  short  bMgrephical  notices  01  the  first 
loundcn  of  this  ^eat  work,  but  th^  were,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
editor,  too  insigaificant  to  entitle  tnem  to  the  rank  which  ouca 
separate  notice,  it  was  supposed,  wouU  have  given  them  as  literary 
men,  although  his  own  consequence  in  the  world  Imd  iu  origin  in 
their  exertions  **  {Mtmoirt,  ii.  336).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this 
ndsh  was  not  carried  out,  as  was  done  in  the  latter  volumes  of  Zedler. 
Ango  wrote  "  Double  Refractbn  "  and  "  Polarixation  of  light," 
«  note  to  which  mentions  his  name  as  author.  Playfair  wrote 
*'  Aepfaras,"  and  "  Physical  Astronomy."  Bk>t  wrote  "  Electricity  " 
and  "  Pendulum."  He  "  gave  his  assisUnce  with  alacrity,"  though 
his  articles  had  to  be  transUted.  Signatures,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Bncychptdie,  were  annexed  to  each  artfarle,  the  list  forming  a  triple 
alphabet,  A  to  XXX,  with  the  full  names  of  the  7a  contributora- 
arranged  apparently  in  the  order  of  their  firat  occurrence.  At  the 
end  of  vol.  vi  are  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  including  "  Inter- 
poUtton,"  by  Leslie,  and  "  Polarisation  of  Light."  by  Aii^ 

The  sixth  edition,  "  revised,  corrected  and  improved,"  appeared 
in  half-vdume  parts,  price  i6e.  in  boards,  vol.  xx,  part  li.  com- 
pleting the  work  in  May  1833.  Constable,  thinking  it  not  wise  to 
reprint  so  laroe  a  book  year  after  year  without  correction,  in  i8ao 
selected  Mr  (Tharles  Maciaren  (i;r8a-i866).  as  editor.  "  His  atten- 
tion was  chiefly  directed  to  the  historical  and  geograpUcal  articles. 
He  was  to  keep  the  press  going,  and  have  the  whde  completed  in 
three  years."  He  wrote  "America."  "Greece."  "Troy,"  &c. 
Many  of  the  large  articles  as  "  Agriculture."  "  Chemistry,'*^  '*  Con- 
chology."  were  new  ot  nearly  so;  and  references  were  given  to  the 
suppKment.  A  new  edition  In  as  vols,  was  contemplated,  not  to 
be  announced  till  a  certain  time  uter  the  supplement  was  nnished; 
but  Constable's  house  stopped  payment  on  the  19th  of  January 
1 8a6,  and  his  copyrights  were  sola  by  auction.  Those  of  the  Encydo- 

rtui  were  bought  by  contract,  on  the  i6th  of  July  1828.  for  £0150, 
Thomas  Allan,  proprietor  of  the  CaUdoHMU  Merewy,  Adam 
Black,  Abrem  Thomson,  bookbinder,  and  Alexander  Wight,  banker; 
who,  with  the  trustee  of  Constable's  estate,  had  previously  begun 
the  seventh  edition.  Not  many  yeus  later  Mr  Black  purchased 
all  the  shares  and  became  sole  proprietor. 

The  seventh  edition,  ai  vols.  410  (with  an  index  of  187  pogos,' 
compiled  by  Robert  Cox),  conuining  17,101  pages  and  506  plates, 
edited  by  Macvey  Napier,  assisted  by  James  Browne,  LL.D.,  was 
begun  In  i8a7,  and  published  from  March  1830  to  January  184a. 
ft  was  reset  throughout  and  stereotyped.  Mathematical  diagrams 
were  printed  in  the  text  from  woodcuts.  The  first  half  of  the  preface 
was  nearly  that  of  the  supplement.  The  Hst  of  signatures,  contain- 
ing 167  names,  consists  01  four  alphabets  with  additions,  and  diffen 
altogether  from  that  in  the  supplement:  many  names  are  omitted, 
the  order  is  changed  and  103  are  added.  A  list  follows  of  over  300 
articles,  without  signatures,  oy  87  writers.  The  dissertationa— let, 
Stewart's,  389  pages;  and,  "  Ethics  "  (136  papa),  by  Sir  James 
Mackintoeh,  whose  death  prevented  the  addition  of  "  Political 
Philosophy    ;  3rd,  Playfair's,  139  cages;  4th,  iu  continuation  by 

na  their  index  of  30  pages,  fill  vol.  1. 


Sir  John  Leslie,  100  pages — ana  tneir  inoex  01  30  pages 
As  they  did  not  include  Greek  philosophy,  "  Aristotle, 
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Manunlia."  '  Omilliab^,"     It<[iti!ii."     — _ 


- 1  chief  utlcleVi  "  Manutalia."  ^  Orai1tio[«y. 

thyoLofy,^' "  Mollim/*"Cruic««i,"  "  Anuoiuo.     t^ivmw 

The  eighth  edltkiii,  IBJJ 
|S£e«f  i»i),  ODnuinlDf  13 


.  ..,    Proleniin   Owen,    Rvildw.   WilUain 

Blackie,  Daniel  Wilton  and  Jtiko.  were  KinH 

cJ  the  many  eminent  nev  cflntrihuu>n  found  nmDog  the  344  aiithon, 
of  vhom  an  alphabetiqt  list  ii  RLven,  with  a  key  to  tlie  bfnaturta. 
In  the  jmtmr  a  liit  of  319  uncleg  bit  Ito  wnten.  daeted  under 
I}headi,ii given.  Thiaedition  vu  not irixJly  met  like  cbeievcntb, 
but  nuqy  lonff  anklet  were  retained  aloioflC  or  entirely  intact. 

The  niblicalinn  of  the  ninth  edition  (A.  &  C.  Biuk)  n>  com- 
menced in  January  1875.  under  the  ediionhip  of  Thomai  Spencer 
Bayne*  gnlU  iSSo,  and  mbariinentlr  of  W.  RnticrtiDn  Smilh.  and 
.M.^.  ,        '[hmdea.    Thii  givnt  edition  retained 


lain  ■^nt'iS'lhe  nh 

'ancially  a  new  vork;  and  it  VU  onivenally  ai 


['iLmnlriKoiS 

189a  a  rtptult,  bM  U  about  half  the  ariiinilpiice,  and  on  the  plan 
of  mydBHU  by  inatabiHntB, 'kaa  luued  by  Tht  Tmm  of  London; 
and  Ia  Iwa.  under  tbe  ioiia  edifonhip  a  Sir  Donald  Mackenxie 
Wallace.  Prcddent  Arthur  T.  Hadley  cf  Yale  Unlvenity,  and  Hufh 
Chiibolm.  davtB  auppleiDeDtary  voJunwa  wen  puhliihed.  tormina, 
with  Ibe  14  volf.  oi  tlte  nioth  edition,  ■  tenth  edilioa  ol  jj  mlumea. 
The«  Included  a  valume  el  napt,  asd  an  etaboiale  Index  (voL  33) 
to  Ibe  whole  edition,  comjiruiBC  lonie  600/ioDaitriea.  In  Hay  1901 
a  Htart  waa  made  with  tbi  preparatioD  of  the  lIthedidon.DnderIhe 
general  edilorahip  of  Hugh  Chubobn,  wilb  W.  AlijOD  PhiUlpi  a  ■  chief 
aiciitaat^dilor,  and  a  Maff  of  cditiiriBlaiiiitaDta,thawh(Heworkof 
ornnixation  beuf  conducted  np  to  Decembce  1900  from  Tkt  Timts 
omre.  AmnEenKnCa  wen  tbeii  made  by  which  the  cupyrichi  and 
conirol  d  th«  EiKjilrpHdia.  Brtiawitia  paaied   lo   Cambridge 

of  the  »  volunKi  (ooe  b^rif  lodei)  of  the  nth  edition,  adie- 
tinclive  feaiuie  of  tlik  bnie  Mng  the  appcanoos  of  the  whole 
•eiiei  of  velunus  pncticajly  at  the  tamt  time. 


A  new  and  enlatged  ediiion  of  (he  Emyclopldii  inanged 
ai  a  ayitein  of  Kpuilt  diciionaiio,  and  tniJiled  Eaeydaptdii 
vtithodiqat  <m  far  a^rt  it  mctUrei,  vas  undertakeit  by  Charles 
Jojeph  Parckouciie,  a  publisher  of  Paris  (bom  ai  Lille  on  the 
j6Ib  of  November  1736,  died  on  the  igth  of  Dtcfinbcr  iji>8). 
Hii  privilege  wai  dated  the  loth  of  June  i;So.  The  artidea 
belonging  to  different  lubjecta  would  readily  form  dislinct 
diciionarie),  although,  having  been  conjitucttd  for  an  alpha- 
belicil  plan,  they  acemed  uniuited  lor  any  syslcm  wholly 
methodicaL  Two  copies  of  the  book  and  iis  iu|iilemtnt  were 
cut  up  into  articles,  which  were  Boned  into  luhjecli.  The 
division  adapted  was:  i,  matliemnlics;  t  physici;  3,  medicine; 
4,  anatomy  and  phywilogy;  j,  aurgciy;  t,  chcsiistiy,  metal- 
lurgy and  pbamacy;  7,  atiicultun;  S,  natural  Uitory  of 
animBls,  in  ^  pam;  g,  botany;  lO,  minerals;  11,  phyiical 
geography;  11,  andent  and  modem  geograpby;  ij,  anltquitio; 
14,  hiitoiy;  15,  (heoloQr;  iG,  philcoophy;  17,  mcUphyBio, 
logic  aiKi  molality;  18,  grammar  and  literature;  ig,  law;  », 
finance;  at,  political  economy;  11,  commetre;  »],  marine; 
)4,  ait  mililaire;  35,  beaux  arts;  a6,  arts  «  njtien— all 
feiming  diatinct  dictiocariei  enlruited  to  diffeicnt  cdilon.  The 
£nt  object  ol  each  editor  waa  to  eidude  all  articles  belonging 
to  other  lubjects,  and  to  take  care  that  those  of  a  doubtful 
nature  ahould  not  be  omitted  by  alL  In  some  words  (such  as 
air,  which  belonged  equally  to  chemistry,  phywa  and  mcdidne) 


the  methodical  u     _  . _ . 

Ing  up  the  single  aillde  into  several  widdy  Rpanted.  £ack 
dictionary  was  to  have  an  intioduction  and  1  classified  table  o( 
the  principal  article!.  Hitioiy  and  its  minor  puts,  as  inscrip. 
liona,  bbles,  medals,  were  to  be  included.  Tlieoloiy,  which 
was  neither  compJete,  exact  nor  pnhodoi,  we*  to  be  by  the  ibbf 
Beigier,  confessor  to  Honueur.  The  whole  work  was  10  be 
completed  and  connected  togellier  by  a  VocabuUIit  Univend. 


D  all  U 


pla» 


occurred,  and  a  very  exact  history  d  the  EntyilifUit  and  ita 
ediLions  by  Paockoucke.  The  prospectus,  issued  eariy  in  17S}; 
proposed  three  editions — S4  vols,  gvo,  43  vols.  «[d  with  J  colunun 
to  a  page,  and  s]  voli.  4I0  of  about  loo  iheeta  with  >  colurnm 
to  a  page,  each  edition  having  7  vols.  4I0  of  >jo  la  30a  plalci 
each.  The  subscription  was  to  be  67s  livrea  from  the  tsth  of 
March  to  July  iiSi,  then  !Si,  and  S3S  after  April  1783.  It  was 
to  be  iitued  in  livnisons  of  )  vols,  each,  the  Uni  (juiispnldcncc, 
VoL  I.,  UiHiture,  vol.  L)  to  appear  in  July  17S1,  and  the  whole 
to  be  finished  In  1787.  The  number  of  subscribers,  4073^  waa 
10  great  that  (he  subifriptian  list  of  6j]  livres  was  dosed  an  thp 
30th  of  April.  Twcnty-fivo  printing  oSicet  were  employed, 
'  "     ■"        iber  1781  ihe  ist  livraison  (juriiprudenee,  »oL  L. 


dhalfvc 


I  appeal  t< 


roapectus  waa  sent  out,  and  obtained  33a 
inben,  with  the  inquisitor-general  at  their  heatL 
.ts  of  the  subscribers  and  his  own  heavy  advances, 
livres,  Induced  Pinckoucke,  in  November  1788, 
the  autbora  to  finish  the  wolL  Those  rn  retard 
ntrncts,  giving  thdr  word  of  honour  to  put  their 
parts  to  press  in  1 7B8,  and  to  continue  them  without  iotemiplion, 
■0  that  Panckoucke  hoped  to  finish  the  whole,  hicludiog  tbe 
vocabulary  (4  or  5  vols.),  in  1791.  Whole  sdenca,  as  ardulec- 
lure,  engineering,  bunting,  police,  guna,  Ik.,  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  prospectus;  a  new  division  waa  made  in  44  parts, 
to  contain  sr  dictionaries  and  about  IJ4  nit.  Peimiision  wai 
obtained  on  the  17th  of  Fehrusiy  1785,  to  receive  subsctiptioni 
for  the  separate  dictionaries.  Two  tfaouaatid  aubscribeia  were 
lost  by  the  Revolution.  The  soth  livraison  appealed  on  the 
33rd  of  July  iTQi,  when  all  the  dictionaries  eventually  published 
had  been  begun  except  seven — joux  familiers  and  math jnutlqueg^ 
physics,  art  oraloire,  physical  geography,  chaises  and  p*ches; 

and    modern   geography,   history,   theology,   logic,   grammar, 


ice,  finan 


e,  pditi. 


mitier 


incydopediauu 
1797,  and  to  hiiioiy  in 
igh  required  lot  OMit 


Supplements  were  added  to  military 
1807,  but  not  to  any  of  the  other 
long  belare  183].    Hie  publicatl 

Agase.  PanckoucLe'a  son-in-law,  Irom  17M  to  iSij,  and  tlien 
by  Mme  Agisse,  his  widow,  to  i8ji,  when  it  na  com{deted 
in  101  livTaisom  or  337  parts,  forming  iW)  vols,  of  text,  uid  51 
pans  containing  6439  plates.  The  letterpress  issued  irith  the 
plales  amounts  10  mS  pages,  making  with  the  tot  114.910 
pigea.  To  save  eipense  the  pUtes  belonging  to  arcblteciuie 
were  not  published.  Pharmacy  {separated  from  chemistty), 
minerals,  education,  pODts  et  duiusUea  had  been  announced  but 
were  not  published,  ndlher  was  the  Vocabulaire  Univcnd, 
the  liey  and  indei  to  the  wbde  work,  n  that  it  is  difficult  to 
carry  out  any  resesrch  or  to  find  all  (he  articles  on  any  aobicct. 
The  Drigina!  parts  have  been  so  often  subdivided,  and  ban  been 
added  to  by  other  dictionaries,  supplements  and  appendices. 


withnai 


of  Ihe  work,  w 
indexes,  and  l66  inLroductlooi 

dictionaries  have  a  dasaed  Index  ol  articles;  that  01  eooDomie 
politique  is  very  exctUesI,  giving  tbe  cootents  of  each  article, 
so  that  any  passage  can  be  found  easly.  TIk  largest  dictionuks 
are  medicine,  13  vols.,  10,33a  pages;  zoology,  7  dictionaries, 
13,645  pagei,  iioG  pbtes;  botany,  11,003  pages,  1000  plates 
(34  only  of  cryptogamic  plants] ;  geography,  3  dictionoifea  and 
3  atlases,  9090  pages,  193  maps  and  plates;  jurisprudence 
fwithpoUceandmunlcIpalities),  10  vols.,  7607  pageL    Anatomy, 
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4  vob^  9806  pageBi  is  ml  it  dictSomiy  bvt  t  aeries  of  lyileiiuAic 
tnadses.  AMemUfe  Natioiiak  ims  to  be  is  three  partt,^(i) 
the  hittozy  of  the  RevohitioD,  (i)  debetes,  tnd  (3)  km  aad 
decrees.  Only  vol.  ii.,  debates,  appeared,  1799,  804  peyes, 
Ahaens  to  Anxillac.  Ten  volumes  of  a  Spanish  tni natation  vtith 
a  voL  of  pbtcs  were  publisbed  at  Madrid  to  x8o6— vis.  historia 
Batoial,  L  H.;  gEaaunatica,  i.;  arte  militar,  L,  iL;  geograiia, 
L-iii.;  fabricas,  i.,  iL,  i^tca,  voL  L  A  French  edition  was 
printed  at  Padua,  yrith  the  pUtes,  says  Peisnot,  very  caicfuUy 
engraved.  Probably  no  more  unmanageable  body  of  dictionarks 
has  ever  been  pobii^ied  eioept  Migne's  Encydopidie  iMSohiique, 
Paris,  i844rx875, 410, 168  vols.,  zoi  dictionaries,  119,059  pages. 
No  work  of  reference  has  becm  more  useful  aikd  successful,  or 
nofe  fnquaitly  copied,  imitated  and  transtated,  than  that  known 
as  the  CotnenaH^ns  Laakou  of  Brockhaua.  It  was  begun  aa  Cm- 
versttUom  Lexikan  mil  mnU^icher  RMckskld  9u^iu  tfiienwartigen 
ZeUem,  Leipsig.  1796  to  1808,  8vo,  6  voJa.,  2769  pages,  by  Th 
Gotthelf  Renatus  Lfibel  (bom  on  the  ist  of  April  1 767  at  Thalwits 
near  Wursen  in  Saxony,  died  on  the  X4th  of  February  1799), 
who  intended  to  supersede  Httbner,  anid  included  geography, 
history,  and  in  part  biography,  besides  mythology,  philoaophy, 
natural  histoiy,  &c  Vols.  i.  iv.  (A  to  R)  appeared  x  796  to  x8oo, 
vol.  v.  in  x8o6.  Friedrich  Arnold  Brockhaus  iq.v.)  bought  the 
work  with  its  copyright  on  the  25th  of  Octobor  x8o8,  lor  x8oo 
thaleis  from  the  printer,  who  seems  to  have  got  it  in  payment  of 
his  bilL  The  editor,  Christian  Wilhelm  Franke,  by  contract 
dated  the  x6th  of  November,  was  to  finish  voL  vi.  by  the  5th  of 
Dccembo*,  and  the  already  projected  supplement,  a  vols.,  by 
hikhaelmas  1809,  for  8  thalers  a  {Minted  sheet.  No  penalty  was 
specified,  but,  says  his  giandaon,  Brockhaus  wss  to  learn  that 
such  contracts,  whether  under  penalty  or  not,  are  not  kept,  fof 
the  supplement  was  finished  only  in.  181  x.  Brockhaus  issued  a 
new  impression  as  Conversotums  Lexiktm  pder  kungefassia 
Handtffdrterbuck,  &c.,  1809-18x1,  and  on  removing  to  Altenbuiig 
in  x8xx  began  himself  to  edit  the  and  editk>n(x8ts-t8x9,  xovols.), 
and,  when  vd.  iv.  was  published,  the  3rd  (x8x4-x8i9).  He  carried 
on  both  editions  together  until  18x7,  when  hie  removed  to 
Ldpzig,  and  began  the  4th  edition  as  AUifimeme  detUscke  lUd- 
encydopttdie  fUr  die  gebildtten  StSndt,  Comersatuftu  Lexikon. 
This  title  was,  in  the  X4th  edition,  changed  to  that  of  Brockhaw^ 
Komersaiiotu  Lexicon.  The  5th  edition  was  at  once  begun,  and 
was  finished  in  eighteen  months.  Dr  Ludwig  Hain  assisted  in 
editing  the  4th  and  sth  editions  until  he  left  Leipsig  in  April 
1820,  when  Professor  F.  C.  Hasse  took  his  place,  llie  12,000 
copies  of  the  sth  edition  being  exhausted  while  vol.  z.  was  at 
press,  a  and  unaltered  impression  of  xo,ooo  was  required  in  x8ao 
and  a  3rd  of  10,000  in  i8a 2.  The  6th  edition,  xo  vols.,  was  begun 
in  September  xSaa.  Brockhaus  died  in  X823,  and  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Friedrich  and  Hdnrich,  who  csrried  On  the  business  for 
the  heirs  and  became  sole  possessors  in  x8a9,  finished  the  edition 
with  Basse's  assistance  in  September  1823.  The  7th  edition 
(1827-X829,  xa  vols.,  10,489  pages,  13,000  o^ies,  and  impression 
x4,ooo)  was  edited  by  Hasse.  The  8th  edition  (1833-1836, 
X  2  vols.,  10,689  pages,  31,000  copies  to  X842),  begun  in  the  autumn 
of  1832,  ended  May  1837,  was  edited  by  Dr  Karl  August  £spe 
(bom  Febmary  1804,  died  In  the  Irrenanstalt  at  St5tterits  near 
Leipzig  on  the  24th  of  November  1850)  with  the  aid  of  many 
learned  and  distinguished  writers.  A  general  index,  Universal 
Register,  242  pages,  was  added  in  1339.  The  9th  edition  (1843- 
1847,  xs  vols.,  XX ,470  pages,  over  30,000  copies)  was  edited 
by  Dr  Espe.  The  xoth  edition  (x85i-x8s5,  12,564  pages)  was 
ako  in  x5  vols.,  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  was  edited 
by  Dr  August  Kurtxel  aided  by  Oskar  Pilz.  Friedrich  Brockhaus 
bad  retired  in  X849;  ^^  Heinricb  Edward,  the  elder  son  of 
Heinrich,  made  partner  in  X854,  assisted  in  this  edition,  and 
Heinrich  Rudolf,  the  younger  son,  partner  since  1863,  in  the 

xxth  (1864-1868,  xs  vols,  of  60  sheets,  13,366  oages). 

Kurtze!  died  on  the  24th  of  April  1871,  and  Pilz  was  sole  editor 
onril  March  1872,  when  Dr  Gustav  Stockmann  joined,  who  was 
■lifaBe  from  Aprd  until  johied  by  Dr  Karl  Wibpermann  in  Octobor. 
Besides  the  Uoivcnal^Regbter  01 136  pallet  and  about  50.000  artidcsi 
each  volume  has  an  index.  The  supplement,  a  vols,  X764  pages, 
was  begun  in  February  i87i,and  finished  irt  April  1873.  The  12th 
edttkm.  begun  in  1873  was  completed  in.  1879  m  is  vota,  the  lath 


editlDO  (i8a>-i887).  lo  16  vols.,  and  the  14th  (1901-1903)  In  t6 
vols,  with  a  supplementary  volume  in  1904.  The  Cainersalums 
Lexicon  is  intended,  not  for  scientific  use,  but  to  promote  general 
mental  improvement  by  giving  the  results  of  research  and  discovery 
in  a  amfde  and  popular  form  without  extended  details.  The  arttclesb 
often  too  brief,  are  very  excellent  and  trustworthy,  eqwcially  on 
German  subjectSj  give  references  to  the  beat  books,  and  include 
biogFaphJes  of  livmg  men. 

One  of  the  best  (jerman  eqcydopaediaa  is  that  of  Meyer, 
Ifeues  KomersaiioHS'Lexium.  The  first  edition,  in  37  vols.,  was 
published  in  i839-x8sa.  The  later  editions,  following  closely 
the  arrangement  of  Brockhaus,  are  the  4th  (x8i85-i89o,  17  vols.), 
the  5th  (X894-X898,  x8  vols.),  and  the  6th  (Jbtgan  in  X902). 

The  most  copious  Germair  encyclopaedia  is  Ersch  and  Gruber'a 

AUgemeine  EncyUopOdie  der  Wissenschajten  und  KUnsie,  Leipzig. 

It  waa  designed  and  begun  in  X813  by  Professor  Johann  Samuel 

Ersch  (bom  at  Grots  Glogau  on  the  23rd  of  June  X766,  chief 

librarian  at  Halle,  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  X828)  to  satisfy 

the  wants  of  Germans,  only  hi  port  supph'ed  by  foreign  works. 

It  was  stopped  by  the  war  until  x8i6,  when  Professor  Huf eland 

(bom  at  Danzig  on  the  X9th  of  October  X760)  Joined,  but  he  died 

on  the  asth  of  November  x8x7  while  the  spedmen  part  was  at 

press.    The  editors  of  the  different  sections  at  various  times  have 

been  sonoe  of  the  best-known  men  of  learning  in  Germany,  in* 

'  eluding  J.  G.  Gmber,  M.  H.  £.  Meier,  Hermann  Brockhaus, 

W.  MUlIer  and  A.  G.  Hoffmann  of  Jena. 

The  work  is  divided  Into  three  sections  (l)  A-G,  of  which  99  vols, 
had  appeared  by  1905,  (2)  H-N,  ^3  vols.,  (3)  O-Z,  25  vols.  All  articles 
bear  tne  authors'  names,  and  those  not  ready  in  time  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  letter.  The  longest  in  the  work  is  Griechenland, 
vols.  80-87,  3668  pages,  with  a  table  of  contents.  It  began  to  appear 
after  vol.  73  (Gdtze  to  Gondouin),  and  hence  does  not  come  m  its 
proper  place,  which  is  in  voL  91,  Gross  Britannien  contains  700 
pages,  and  Indien  by  Benfey  356. 

The  Encyclopaedia  MeUropdiiana  (London,  1845, 4to,  28  vols., 
issued  in  59  parts  in  x8x7~x845,  22,426  pages,  565  plates)  pro- 
fessed ta  give  sciences  and  systematic  arts  entire  and  in  Uidr 
natural  sequence,  as  shown  in  the  introductory  treatise  on 
method  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  The  plan  was  the  proposal  of  the 
poet  Coleridge,  and  it  had  at  least  enough  of  a  poetical  character 
to  be  etnlnently  unpractical'*  {Quarterly  Review^  cxiii.,  379). 
However  defective  the  plan,  the  excdlence  of  many  of  the 
treatises  by  Archbishop  Whately,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professors 
Bariow,  Peacock,  de  Morgan,  8rc.,  is  undoubted.  It  is  in  four 
divisions,  the  last  only  being  alphabetical: — ^I.  Pure  Sciences ^ 
a  vols.,  18x3  pages,  x6  plates,  28  treatises,  indudes  grammar, 
law  and  theology;  II.  Mtxed  and  Applied  Sciences,  8  vols.,  5391 
{M^S^t  437  plates,  42  treatises,  induding  fine  arts,  useful  arts, 
natural  history  and  its  "application,"  the  medical  sdences; 
in.  History  and  Biographyt  5  vols.,  4458  pages,  7  maps,  con- 
taining biography  (135  essays)  chronologically  arranged  (to 
Thomas  Aquinas  in  vol.  3),  and  interspersed  with  (2x0)  chapters 
on  history  (to  x8x5),  as  the  most  philosophical,  interesting  and 
natural  form  (but  modem  lives  were  so  many  that  the  plan  broke 
down,  and  a  division  of  biography,  to  be  in  2  vols.,  was  announced 
but  not  published);  IV.  Miscellaneous,  la  vols.,  10,338  pages, 
X05  plates,  induding  geography,  a  dictionary  of  En|^  (the  first 
form  of  Richardson's)  and  descriptive  natural  history.  The 
index,  364  pages,  contains  about  9000  artides.  A  re-iasue  in  38 
vols.  4to,  was  announced  in  X849.  Of  a  second  edition  4a 
vols.  8vo,  14,744  P^g^  belonging  to  divisions  i.  to  iii.,  yrat 
published  in  x  849-1858. 

The  very  excdlent  and  useful  Bn^isk  Cyclopaedia  (London, 
X854-X862,  4to,  23  vols.,  X2,xx7  pages;  supplements,  X869-1873, 
4  vols.,  2858  pages),  conducted  by  Charles  Knight,  based  on  the 
Penny  Cydopaedia  (London,  X833--X846,  4to,  29  vols.,  x  5,623 
pages),  of  which  he  had  the  copyright,  is  hi  four  divisions 
all  alphabetical,  and  evidently  very  unequal  as  dasses: — x, 
geography;  a,  natural  history;  3,  biography  (with  703  lives  of 
living  persons);  4,  arts  and  sdences.  The  sjmoptiod  index, 
168  pages,  has  four  columns  on  a  page,  one  for  each  division,  so 
thst  the  order  is  alphabetical  and  yet  the  words  are  classed. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  ft  R.  Chambers), 
r86o-x868,  8vo,  xo  vols.,  8283  pages,  edited  in  part  by  the  pub^ 
fohersi  but  under  the  chance  of  Dr  Andrew  Flndlater  as  **  acting 
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editor  "tlm>Ti^out,wt8  founded  on  the  loth  edition  of  Brockkaut. 
A  revised  edition  appeared  in  x874>  8320  pages.  In  tlie  list  of 
1 26  contributors  were  J.H.  Burton,  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  Professor 
Goldstflcker,  &c.  The  index  of  matters  not  having  spedal 
articles  contained  about  x  500  headings.  The  articles  were  gener- 
ally excellent,  more  especially  on  Jewish  literature,  folk-lore  and 
practical  sdence;  but,  as  in  BrockkauSf  the  scope  of  the  work 
did  not  allow  extended  treatment.  A  further  revision  took  place, 
and  in  1888-1893  an  entirely  new  edition  was  published,  in  xo 
vols.,  atiU  further  new  editions  being  issued  in  1895  and  in 
X90X. 

An  excellent  brief  compilation,  the  Harmsworik  Encyclopaedia 
(1905)*  ^ss  published  in  40  fortnightly  parts  (sevenpence  each) 
in  En^and,  and  as  Nelson* s  Encyclopaaiia  (revised)  in  12  vohu 
(X906)  in  America.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  Messrs  Nelson 
of  Edinburgh  and  for  the  Carmelite  Press,  London. 

In  the  United  States  various  encyclopaedias  have  been 
published,  but  without  rivalling  there  the  Encychpadia  Britan- 
niaif  the  9th  edition  of  which  was  extensively  pirated.  Several 
American  Supplements  were  also  issued. 

Hie  New  American  Cyclopaedia,  New  York  (Appleton  &  Co.), 
1858-X863,  x6  vols.,  12,752  pages,  was  the  work  of  the  editors, 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  Anderson  Dana,  and  364  contributors, 
chiefly  American.  A  supplementary  work,  the  A merican  Annual 
Cyclopaedia^  a  yearly  8vo  vol.  of  about  800  pages  and  250  articles, 
was  started  in  x86i,  but  ceased  in  1902.  In  a  new  edition,  the 
American  Cyclopaedia,  x873'x876,  8vo,  x6  vols.,  13,484  pages, 
by  the  same  editors,  4  associate  editors,  31  revisers  and  a 
librarian,  each  article  passed  through  the  hands  of  6  or  8 
revisers. 

Other  American  encyclopaedias  are  Alvin  J.  Johnson's  New 
Universal  Cyclopaedia,  1875-1877,  in  4  vols.,  a  new  edition  of 
which  (excellently  planned)  was  published  in  8  vols.,  1893-1895, 
under  the  name  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopaedia;  thtEncych' 
paedia  Americana,  edited  by  Francis  Lieber,  which  appear^  in 
1839-1847  in  X4  vols.;  a  new  work  under  the  same  title,  pub- 
lished in  1903-1904  in  x6  vols.*,  the  International  Cyclopaedia, 
first  published  in  1884  (revised  in  X89X,  1894  and  1898),  and 
superseded  in  1902  (revised,  1906)  by  the  New  Inlemaiional 
Encyclopaedia  in  17  vols. 

In  Europe  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  compilation  of  cncyclo* 
paedias  by  the  appearance  of  Broclduus'  ConversationS'Lexicon  (see 
above),  which,  as  a  begetter  of  theae  works,  must  rank,  in  the  19th 
century,  with  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Ephrg^m  Chambers  in  the  x8th. 
The  following,  although  m  no  sense  an  exhaustive  list,  may  be  hers 
mentioned.  In  France,  Le  Grand  DicUonnoire  universd  du  XIX* 
sikde^  of  Pierre  Larousse  (X5  vols.,  18(^1876),  with  supplementary 
volumes  in  1877,  1887  and  1890;  the  Noweau  Larousse  illusiri, 
dictionnaire  tmwersd  eneydopidtquo  (7  vds.,  1901-1904),  (this  is  in 
no  way  a  re-issue  or  an  abridgment  of  L$  Grand  DtdHennttin  of 
Pierre  lArousae);  La  Grande  EMcydopidit,  immnknre  raisonni  det 
uiences,  des  UUres,  et  des  arts,  in  31  vols.  (1886-1903).  In  luly, 
the  Nuooa  Enciclopedia  Italiana  (14  vols.,  1841-1851,  and  in  25 
vols.,  1873-1888).  In  Spain,  the  Diecienarto  etKidepedko  Hispano' 
Americano  de  ItUerolura,  ciencias  y  artes,  published  at  Baroek>na 
(25  vols.,  1877-1899).  The  Russian  encydooaedia,  Rnsskiy  Bnisi" 
klopedicheslny  Stow  (41  vol&,  190^  2  supplementary  vols..  1908) 
was  begun  in  1890  as  a  Russian  version  of  Brockhaus*  ConoersattonS' 
Lexicon,  but  has  become  a  monumental  encyclopaedia,  to  which 
all  the  best  Russian  men  of  science  and  letters  nave  contributed. 
Elaborate  encyclopaedias  have  also  appeared  in  the  Polish,  Hun- 
garian, Bohemian  and  Rumanian  languages.  Of  Scandinavian 
encyclopaedias  there  have  been  re-Issues  m  tiie  Nordisk  Conver' 
saUons-texicon,  first  published  in  1 858-1863,  and  of  the  Seensl^ 
Conoersations-Lexicon,  first  published  in  1845-1851. 

ENDBCOTT,  JOHN  (c,  X588-1665),  English  ooloi^  governor 
in  America,  was  bom  probably  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  about  1588.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  1628,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  six  "  joint  adventurers  "  who  purchased  from 
the  Plymouth  Company  a  strip  of  land  about  60  m.  wide  along 
the  Massachusetts  coast  and  extending  westward  to  the  Padfic 
Ocean.  By  his  associates  Endecott  was  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  leading  the  first  cok)ni8ts  to  the  region,  and  with 
some  sixty  persons  proceeded  to  Naumkeag  (later  Salem)  where 
Roger  Conant,  a  seccder  from  the  colony  at  Plymouth,  had  begun 
asetllementtwoycarseaiUer.  Endecott  experienced  some  trouble 


with  the  previooisettlen  «ad  with  ThMttt  Morton's  Mttlenest 
at  **  Meny  Mount  **  (Mount  WoUaston,  bow  Qoincy),  where, 
in  aooofdance  wHh  his  strict  PuriUnical  tenets,  he  cut  down 
the  maypole  and  dispersed  the  merrymakers.  He  was  the  local 
governor  of  the  Msmachusetts  Bay  Cohiny  from  the  jotli  of 
April  1629  to  the  isth  of  June  1630,  when  John  Winthrop,  who 
had  iuooeeded  Matthew  Cradock  as  governor  of  the  company  on 
the  20th  of  October  1629,  brought  the  charter  to  Sakm  and 
became  governor  of  tLe  ookmy  as  wdl  as  of  the  company.  In 
the  yeais  immediately  folbwing  he  continued  to  take  a  piominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  serving  as  an  assistant  and  as 
a  military  commissioner,  and  commanding,  ■Hh""c'*  ^"^^  ^tth 
success,  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots  in  1636.  At  Salem 
he  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  Roger  WilHams,  whom 
he  resolutely  defended  in  Us  trouble  with  the  New  England 
clerical  hierardiy,  and  exdted  by  Williams's  teachings,  cut  the 
cross  of  St  George  from  the  English  flag  in  token  of  his  hatred  of 
all  symhols  of  Romanism.  He  was  deputy-governor  in  1641^ 
1644,  and  governor  hi  x644*x645,  and  served  also  as  sergeant- 
major-general  (cMnxnaxider-in-chieO  of  the  militia  and  as  one 
of  the  commisslonezi  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  EngUuid, 
of  which  in  1658  he  was  president  On  the  death  of  John  Win- 
thxop  in  1649  he  became  governor,  and  by  annual  re-electtons 
served  continuously  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years  (X650-X65X  and  x654~x655),  when  he  was  deputy-governor. 
Under  his  authority  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  made  rapid 
progress,  and  except  in  the  matter  of  religious  intoterance— he 
showed  great  bigotry  and  harshness,  particulariy  towards  the 
Quakers— his  rule  was  just  and  praiseworthy.  Of  him  Edward 
Eggleston  says:  "A  strange  mixture  of  rashness,  pious  seal, 
genial  maimers,  hot  temper,  and  harsh  bigotry,  his  extravagances 
supply  the  condiment  of  humour  to  a  very  seiious  Ustoiy— it 
is  perhaps  the  principal  debt  posterity  owes  him."  He  died  on 
the  X5th  of  Much  1665. 

See  C.  M.  Endicott,  Memoirs  ef  John  Endeeott  (Salem,  1847).  and 
a  ''  Memoir  of  John  Endecott "  in  i4ii/tffiiafiaii  Papers  ot  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  (Worcester,  Mass.,  1879). 

A  Uneal  descendant,  Wxluak  Ckowiiinsiiieid  Enoicon 
CX826-1900),  graduated  at  Harvard  in  X847,  was  a  justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  1873-1882,  and  was  secretary 
of  war  in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet  from  1885  to  X889.  His 
daughter,  Mary  Crowninshield  Endicott,  was  married  to  the 
EnjUsh  statesman  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  x888. 

SNDIVBi  Cickorium  Endivia,  an  annual  esculent  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Compositae,  commonly  reputed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies,  but,  according  to 
some  authorities,  more  probably  indigenous  to  Egypt.  It  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
and  is  mentioned  byJohnCerardeui  his  Herio/ (1597).  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  the  endive,  forming  two  groups,  namdy, 
the  curled  or  naxiow-leaved  (var.  crispa),  and  the  Batavian  or 
broad-leaved  (var.  laHfolia),  the  leaves  of  which  are  not  curied. 
The  former  varieties  are  those  most  used  for  salads,  the  latter 
being  grown  chiefly  for  culinary  purposes.  The  plant  requires 
a  li^t,  rich  and  dry  soil,  in  an  unshaded  situation.  In  die 
climate  of  Eng^d  sowing  for  the  mahi  crop  should  begin  about 
the  second  or  third  week  in  June;  but  for  plants  required  to  be 
used  young  it  may  be  as  early  as  the  ktter  half  of  April,  and  for 
winter  crops  up  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  seed  dbould  be 
finely  sprad  in  drills  4  Iil  asunder,  and.  then  lii^tly  covered. 
After  reaching  an  inch  in  height  the  young  plants  are  thinned; 
and  when  about  a  month  old  they  may  be  placed  out  at  distances 
of  12  or  15  in.,  in  drills  3  in.  in  depth,  care  bdng  taken  in  removing 
them  from  the  seed-bed  to  disturb  their  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
The  Batavian  require  more  room  than  the  curied-leaved  varieties. 
TranspUntation,  where  early  oops  are  required,  has  been  found 
inadvisable.  Rapidity  of  growth  is  promoted  by  the  application 
of  liquid  manures.  Tlie  bleaching  of  endive,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  natural  bitter  taate  of  the  leaves,  and  to 
improve  their  appearance,  Is  begun  about  three  months  sitcr  the 
sowing,  and  Is  best  effected  either  by  tying  the  outer  hnves 
around  the  inner,  or,  as  in  damp  seasons,  by  the  use  of  the 
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ttecUaf-poL  lliibktdrfBgaAybeoraipletediiiteBdiytMr 
to  IB  Mmmer,  but  in  winter  it  Ukci  Uwet  or  four  weeks.  F«r 
late  crops,  pfotection  from  frost  is  reqoisits;  ud  to  secure  iins 
winter  endive,  jt  has  been  reooauneaded  to  teke  op  tte  full* 
grown  plants  in  November,  and  to  place  them  under  shdter, 
in  a  aoQ  of  moderatel/  dry  sand  or  o<  hall-decayed  peat  earth. 
Where  fordng-houaes  are  employed,  endive  may  be  eown  in 
January,  so  as  to  procure  by  the.  end  of  the  foUowing  month 
plants  ready  for  use. 

ENDOBUS,  an  tufy  sculptor,  who  'worked  at  Athens  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  Century  •.&  We  are  told  that  he  made 
an  image  of  Athena  dedicated  by  CaHas  the  oontempeniy  of 
Fiststratus  at  Athens  about  564  B.G.  An  inscriptioo  bearing 
his  name  has  been  found  at  Athens,  written  in  Ionian  dialect. 
The  tradition  which  made  him  a  pupil  of  Baedalns  is  appaseotly 
miflrading,  since  Daedalus  had  no  ronnrsion  with  Ionic  arL 

ZKDOOAJf  T  (Gr.  Mw,  within,  and  yiiimt,  marriage),  marriage 
within  the  tribe  or  community,  the  tcnn  adopted  to  express  the 
custom  compflHng  those  of  a  tribe  to  many  among  themselves. 
Endogamy  was  probab^  characteristic  of  the  very  early  stages  of 
social  organisation  (see  Family),  and  is  to-day  found  only  among 
races  low  in  the  scale  of  dviliiation.  As  a  custom  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  preceded  in  most  lands  by  the  far  more  general  rule 
of  Exogamy  (9.V.).  Lord  Avebuxy  {Origin  0/  C«ptftsa<Mf>,  p.  154) 
points  out  that  "  there  is  not  the  opposition  between  exogamy 
and  endogamy  which  Mr  McLennan  supposed."  Som^  races 
which  are  endogamous  as  regards  the  tribe  are  exogamous  as 
legards  the  gens.  Thus  the  Abozs,  Kochs,  Hos  snd  other  peoples 
of  India,  are  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  the  tribe;  but  the  tribe 
itself  is  divided  into  "  keelis  "  or  dans,  and  no  man  is  sIIowcmI  to 
take  as  wife  a  girl  of  his  own  **  keelL"  Endogamy  must  have  in 
most  cases  arisen  from  racial  pride,  and  a  contempt,  dther  wdl 
or  ill  founded,  for  the  surrounding  peoples. 

Among  the  Ahtena  of  Alaska,  thouie^  the  tribes  are  extremely 
militant  and  constantly  at  war,  the  captured  women  are 
never  made  wives,  but  are  used  as  slaves.  Endogamy  also 
prevails  among  tribes  of  Central  America.  With  the  Yerkalas 
of  southern  India  a  custom  prevafls  by  which  the  first  two 
daughters  of  a  famfly  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as 
wives  for  his  sons.  The  vahie  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at  twenty  pagodas 
(a  16th-century  Indian  coin  equivalent  to  about  five  shillings), 
and  should  the  uttde  forgo  his  claim  he  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  price  paid  for  his  nieces.  Among  some  of  the  Karen  tribes 
marriages  between  near  relatives  are  usual  The  Douigaaks, 
a  branch  of  the  Chukmss,  seem  to  have  prsctiaed  endogamy; 
and  they  "abandoned  the  paient  stem  during  the  chiefship 
of  Janubriz  Khan  about  1789.  The  reason  of.  this  splat  was  a 
disagreement  on  the  subi^ect  of  marriages.*  The  chief  passed  en 
order  that  the  Douignaka  sbouM  intcrmarty  with  the  tribe  in 
geaeraL  This  was  contrary  to  an  ancient  custom  and  caused 
discontent  and  eventually  a  break  in  the  triJbe  "  (Lewin's  HtU 
Tfodtt^Chittaifimit'p.  6s)»  This  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  evidence  of  a  change  in  this  respect  is  available. 
The  Kalaags  of  Java  are  endogamous,  and  every  man  must  first 
prove  his  common  descent  before  he  can  enter  a  family.  The 
Maaebtt  Tatars  prohibit  those  who  have  the  same  lamily  names 
ftom  manying.  Among  the  Bedouins  "  a  man  has  an  «Bdusive 
light  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin."  Hottentot*  seldom  many  out  of 
their  own  kraal,  and  David  livingstone  quotca  other  examples* 
Endogamy  seems  to  bave  existed  in  the  Sandwichi  Islands  and 
in  New  Zealand.  A  community  of  Javaas  Jiear  Surabaya,  on 
the  Xeugger  Hills,  numbering  about  rsot  persoosy  distributed 
In  about  forty  villages^  and  sUU  (bUowing  the  ancient  Hindu 
leligfon.  Is  endogamous.  Good  examples,  ol  what  biotogisu 
tall  **  ia-and-in  breeding  "  are  to  be  foilttd  in  various  fishing 
villages  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  Itchinfeny,  near  Southampton^ 
Portland  Island,  Bentham  in  Yorkshire,  Mousehole  and  Newiyn 
tn  Mountsbay ,  Gnmwall,  Bouhner  near  AlniKck  (where  almost  all 
the  iohabitaots  are  called  Stephenson,  Stanton  or  Stewart), 
Bummouth,  Rois  and  (to  someextent)  %emouth1n  Berwickshiie, 
Boyndie  in  Banffshire,  Rathen  in  Abeideenshire,  Buckhaven  in 
Flfeshire^  Portmahomack  and  Balaabniach  in  Eastern  Kow. 


In  Fnmoe  ma)r  be  mentioned  the  ceamune  of  Batt,  near  Le 
Broiaic  in  Loite-InfCriettr,  many  of  the  central  cantons  of 
Brftagne,  and  the  singuUtf  society  called  Forftatines  supposed 
to  be  of  Iririi  deaeent~-liviog  between  St  Amaud  and  Bourges. 
Many  other  European  exami^  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Maraas  of  Auvergne,  a  race  of  Spsjiish  converted  Jews  accused 
of  hntiodiidng  syphilis  into  Fkaace;  the  Burins  and  Sermoyers, 
chieily  cattle-breedera,  scattered  over  the  department' of  Ain 
and  espedal^  in  the  ammdiisemeiit  of  Bour^^i-Bresse;  the 
Vaqntes,  shepherdsin  the  Astwias  Mountains;  and  the  Jewish 
Cofoetas  of  .Alajorca. 

See  Gilbert  l^akolm  Spraat's  S€emu  and  ^Sfudtcr  cf  Savagi  L^e; 
Westenaarck't  History  ef  Human  Marriagt  (1894) ;  Lotd  Avcbury'a 
Oriiin  qf  CivilistUion  {1902);  J.  F.  McLennan's  PrtmitiM  Marriafa 
(«865). 

BNDOII,  an  andent  town  of  Pakstine,  ddefly  memonble  88  the 

abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of  the 

battle  of  Gilboa,  in  which  he  perished  (r  Sam.  xxviiL  5-95). 

^According  to  a  psafanist  <Fls.  IxxxiiL  9)  it  was  the  scene  of  the 

'rout  of  Jabin  and  Ssenu   Although  situated  in  the  territory  of 

the  tribe  of  Issachar,  it  was  assigned  to  Msnassch.    In  the  time 

of  Eusebitts  and  Jerome  Eoder  existed  as  a  large  village  5  m. 

south  of  Mount  Tabor;  there  is  still  a  poor  vill^  of  the  same 

name  on  the  slope  of  Jcbel  DaU,  near  which  are  numerous  caves. 

-    For  a  description  of  the  kcality  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pukitinu 

p.  337. 

BXDOSPOEA*  a  natural  group  or  class  of  the  Sporoxoa,  con* 
sisting  of  the  orderaMyxosporidia,  Actinomyxidia,  Sarcosporidia 
and  Haplosporidia,  tc^^er  with  various  insufficiently-known 
forpis  (Sero-  and  Exosporidia),  regarded  at  present  as  Sporosoa 
imcertat  sedis.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  group  is  that  the 
sposo>mother-cd]s  (pansporoblasts)  arise  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  parent>individual;  in  other  words»  sporulation  is 
endogenous.  Another  very  general  cbaiacter-Hhoi«gh  not  so 
universal— IS  that  the  adult  trophozoite  possesses  woti  than  one 
nucleus,  usually  many  C><^  xt  is  multinucleate).  In  the  majority 
of  forms,  though  apparently  not  in  all  («.f .  certain  Microsporidia), 
sponilation  goes  on  ooinddcntly  wiUi  growth  and  trophic  life. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  group,  the  probability  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  a  fthiaopod  ancestry.  The  entire  absooce,  at  any 
known  period,  of  a  flagellate  or  even  gregariniform  phase;  on  t£^ 
other  hand,  the  amoeboid  nature  of  the  tropboaoites  in  very 
many  casea  together  with  the  formation  of  pseudopodia;  and^ 
lastly,  the  simide  endogenous  ^ore-formation  characteristic  of 
the  primitive  forms, — are  all  points  which  support  this  view, 
and  exclude  any  hypothesis  ef  a  Flagellate  origin,  such  as,  on 
the  contrary,  is  probably  the  case  in  the  Ectospora  (9.9.). 

X.  Order  MyxoeporMla*  The  Myzosporidia,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  dense  masses  formed  by  thdr  spores,  were  well 
known  to  the  earlier  zook)dcal  observen.  The  parasites  in 
fishes  were  called  by  Moller  '  fish-psoioaperms, "  a  name  which 
has  stuck  to  them  ever  since,  although,  as  is  evident  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  ("mange-seed ")>  MtUkr  had  little  idea 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies.  (Xher  examples,  infesting 
silkworms,  have  also  long  been  known  as  *'  Pibrine-oorpusdes," 
from  the  ravaging  disease  which  they  produce  in  those  cater- 
pillare  in  France,  in  connexion  with  which  Pasteur  did  such 
vsluable  work.  The  foundation  of  our  present  monhological 
and  biological  knowledge  of  the  order  was  well  laid  by  the 
admirable  researches  of  Thtiohan  in  1895.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  contribottoas  of  numerous  workers  dnce  then  («.g.  Doflein, 
Coluif  StcBpdL  and  others),  there  are  still  one  or  two  very 
important  points,  such  -as  the  occurrence  of  sexual  conjugation, 
upon  which  light  is  required. 

■Although  pre-eminently  parasites  of  fishes,  My^oqioridia  also 
occur,  in  a  few  cases,  in  other  Vertebrates  (frogs  and  reptiles); 
no  instance  of  thdr  presence  in  a  warm-blooded 
Vertebrate  has,  however,  yet  been  described.  One 
suborder  (the  MicroqKtridia  or  Cryptocystes)  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  fishes  on  the  one  hand  and 
Invertelwates— diiefly,  but  not  exchuively,  Arthropods— en  the 
other.  The  parasites  axe  frequently  the  cause  of  severe  and 
fatal  illness  in  Uiei'  hosts,  ^  devastating  epidemics  of 
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mynnpOTldiadi  Inn  oflcn  bMn  TtpMted  {t-g. 

bMiM  in  rontinenlil  rivtr.,  due  10  a  UyiaMi 
cnyGih  in  Fnnix,  la  ThiMiania). 

The  Hit  of  tfae  iavauon  aad  the  mode  of  pirutim  mn  ei- 
tiemd)'  vuied.  FricUciJLy  any  oigui  or  limie  mty  be  attEckcd, 
excepting,  ippiiently,  the  tettli  tnd  cartilage  and  bone.  In  one 
instance  at  least  (that  of  Vsjnu  bcmiycii  ol  the  ulkworm)  the 
puasitH  pcoetnlt  teto  the  ova, » that  true  hereditary  ulectii 
occurs,  the  proEeJiy  being  bor 


erftMiD 


cavity  it 


y  blad 


entirely  iotractUuIar  (cyUtoic  iorna).    Among  the 
cytoioic  lypei,  moreover,  tna  wetl-defined  conditiont, 
lion  and  ii/wc  iiyfiUraii^n,  occur.    In  Ibe  former,  the  parai 
lOne  it  itrictly  UiBiied,  and  well-mukBd  cyili  are  fonned, 
tbc  latter,  the  inftclioo  apitad*  tbroughouL 
tfat  nei|hbourin(  tiaiuc,  and  the  puailtic 
development     become*    intitiicably    com- 
mingled with  the  boat'*  edit.    SooMlima, 
a>  ihowB  by  Woodcock  (4fi),  there  may  be 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  hoat'a  tiuue  lo 
circumscribe  and  check  the  growth  of  these 
parasitic  areas,  which  results  la  the  [ormatioD 
of  fiiudiKysIs,  quite  difleient  la  diancter 

The  most  noticeable  feature  about  Ibe 
Myiosporidiaa  tmphoioite  is  its  amoeboid 
Morrtr-  and  Rfaizopod-like  character. 
iKT.  Pwudopodia    of     vatioos     kinds, 

from  long  slender  ones  (fig.  3,  B) 

It  lobose  ones,  are  oF  general  m^'^. 


in  the' 


bring 
rfree-li 
:hieBy  fo 


igform 


.  it  should  be  noted,  lor  the      .  B.  Spote-bcarini  Rcphomlle  of  UflMac  < 
ijeclion  of  solid  [ood-parlicles,  as  fn  the  M  Pseiidopodia  localised  al  the  anii 

ise  of  Am0ito€.    Tlie  general  protoplssm  is  '"•'""'i  '-T-  refnngent  granulis!  tp.  ^xuo.  1 
ivisible  into  ectoplasm  and  endopisiin.    The  lormer  fs  «  ch 
nely-franular  Isyer,  of  which  the  pscodopotTia  art  jnainly  o 
Ututed  (£g.  3,  A}.    In  one  or  Iwo.ialtaQCes  ((.f.  Jfyiirfi 


of  SpluirMpira  iinriiai.  TMI.  (par.  BUniMs  and  Crtmt- 
,._.  _  _j.j ,_  ,p„„^  j^l,  „j(^  [j,j,  p^  captule* 

if,  The),  (par.  7>y|m  and  Sarfmma) 
t  end:  fjr,  latty  giamika  ■adarlr 


)l  a  itkUe-back  iCailoHUUM 
vnimiitt},  abowine  two  cyKs 
it  Gitau  QMomola.  Monies 
:MK  IB  the  body,  mutcu- 
ature  on  the  right  ude. 


through  a  rajicle  fibre  o(  CtMU 
larfM  invaded  by  PMaltflHn 
lypuohs,  Gitrlcy. 
mj,  MuKle  >brila.    ntauu« 

wyi.  Cysts  of  tbe  parasite,  Iy1a| 


iS'ST" 


{yvrkahnni  the  ectoplasm  showa  a  vnticalttriitlon,  and  in  the 

older  Irophotoiles  breaks  down  partially,  appearing  Kke  a  fur 
at  ddicate,  oon-motilc  filamenlB.     A  somewhtt  dmilir  modifica- 


9  {at  in  [ree-liviDg  forms,  t.f .  LtfltlkKa), 
In  which  case  a  large  amount  ol  trophic  proiaplasm  it  uncoo- 
verled  Into  spores;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  ^^^ 
oi  ^lores  may  be  wry  gnat  (it  In  tissue-parasites),  HrM^m 
practically  the  irtiole  of  the  patfni-body  being  Ihui  — *»»■ 
used  up.  The  tporont  may  or  may  not  encyit  at  the  ""^ 
tommcncement of  ipoTulaiion.  Inthetree-Uvingformi  *■""*** 
there  is  no  cyst-mcmbt»oe  secreted;  but  in  Certain  drpiiat,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ectoplasm  becomes  ahered  into  t  Smi,  enelo»- 
ingtByer,ihe«(mW,*hichIonnaathickcy»t-w»ll(1ig.  s).  The 
process  of  sporulation  begins  bylhe  segregation  of  small quantltiea 
ol  endoplaam  around  certain  of  the  nuclei,  to  form  little,  rounded 
bodies,  the  panspiitohliait.  There  may  be  either  very  many  or 
only  few  pansporoblastt  developed;  in  Kone  cases,  indeed. 
then  it  only  one,  the  sporont  dtber  itself  becoming  a  panspors- 
blasl  (eeilain  UicTBipandia),  or  giving  rise  to  a  solitary  one 
(Ceralawiyndai).  The  pansporoblast  coDslituted,  nuclear  mult>. 
plication  goes  on  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  qnrohlaata, 
which  hi  their  torn  bccometporct  {see  Sgs.  4  aod  5).  Not  all  the 
nndei  thus  formed,  however,  are  made  use  of.  In  the  Pluume- 
ryilu  there  ate  always  two  >porohlasi«  developed  in  each  pas- 
spoioblut;  inlhaCryfMfyrfuthcremayhcfromone  toseveraL 
Around  each  sporoblasl  a  spore-membrane  is  secreted,  which 
uuilly  has  the  form  of  two  valve).  It  has  tecinlly  been  shown 
by  Uger  and  fleue  (»»)  thai,  In 
each  of  these  valves  1)  formed  b] 
the  sporoblasl. 

The  spores  theiatelvcB  vary  greatly  Ib  stse  and  diape  (figL  T I 
S).  TheynaybaasUnaUaiispbyififaslnaipecinof/rne* 
or  at  large  at  too  «i  by  i>  fi  (at  In  Ctratomyis).  A  cOBspku 
feature  in  Iht  Mructure  of  a  fully-developed  spore  is  tbe  po 
capsules,  ol  which  there  may  be  either  t,  1,  or  4  to  each.     In 
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nuaoiTttn  the  polu-Qipnla  m  vkMe  fa  the  fnh  coDiHtin 

but  Dot  in  The  Cryptocyslcs.  The  polir-capsuLf  h  uioilEaiJeU 
which  rcolU  Ibc  riADuLocyti  of  t.  Hydioioau*  coatuuof 
ipinlly-coilcd  fiUmcpt,  eflEU  al  gical  Icngib,  which  ii  ihot  oi 
OD  the  ipplkatioii  of  t  luiLablt  itlmuliu.    NaraiAlly,  u  ws 


Ip.tl.  Dflinitim  tpnpbtut. 
rji,  Rniduary  nuclcL 


rp.c.  Rud 


(   of   f.i,    polu 


fiqitive   Bporobuit,    o 

wfHV  proditod  from 

■1onen[ured, 
/,  tMaitive      tporobbit      „.  —^ 

iHattd   Into  thm   nutm,    tr.^c.  NiKkiofnilir npulei. 

IbccuKiloiviHHitceUi  (<-£.<>    toctHCt  JodinopbitDiis  vunnlc 

«iid  the  tpoTDplum  iJp.pJ,  B-Jp.  Nuclei  at  ipoiDpUvit- 
Inccnioasly  ibowD  by  Thtlohan  (4S),  Ibe  digalivi  JuioM  of  (be 
hob  boM  mvc  thii  puipou,  but  virlou*  utifidil  mcuu  may 
nSa.  Tbc  function  ol  the  evened  Uuinit  ii  probably  to 
Kcure  the  altachmcDt  of  (he  ipon  to  tbe  epitlKllnm  of  the  oew 
bojt.  InthcFhaenocysIa,incOBn«]on*rttheKhpakr-aipMle, 
■  BoaH  midtu  body  can  be  genenlly  >Bde  out;  time  tm  liltlt 
nockiarc  thou  of  the  tiro  "  capnloceaotu  "  imm  of  the  pnto- 
[daim  of  Ibe  pantponbtaat,  whlcb  focnitd  Ibe  capMlo.  Tlie 
tpon)[duiii,npte>uitmgtheqratozolte,it«i«>y>iln^   Ntvei- 


Fim  Wcolaiik.  ^>n..  •■/ 1  niu. .;  lb  tiHFfal  SiAiltiJ  I«0.  MM. 
Fia.  s- — I**!!  of  the  pcriphciy  oi  a  cys*  of  CfufH  Uephani,  in  the 

tct,  EcfoHnd,  vpropmFnt  01  the  pansporO' 

nif.  Endaplun.  blatfi. 

«M*.FaldiifihenimHBiai|.  <^,  Ripe     ^wta,     Gltiai     the 

branc,  jiomal  in  chancter.  rrealcr  part  oi  the  cyil. 

pjp.bl,  Vuuua  Haia  in  the  dt-  K  Latge  (vFsetativt)  BBdeL 

tbclua,  in  the  Phaemcyita  it  ia  isvariably  binaclcai;  and, 
in  the  HicnqioTidia,  the  Ducleoa,  at  "fint  dngte,  giv«  riie  httcr 
to  loar  Dudd,  two  of  wWch  are  icfardcd  by  Slempell  (*»  11 
conesponding  to  ibose  of  Iwo  polar-capauLet  (of  which  only  one 
ii  developed  in  the  ipore).  the  [emaining  lira  lepicicating  gemi' 
nuclei.     Hence  it  ia  pouible  that  the  MyxMpoiidiaa  ^Mn^laim 


miy  coiBini  of  im,  tal 


ntiletdy-dMdaf  (Aler)  | 


ippoaid  by  (ome  that  Ihew  two  ni 
togelbet  later,  this  act  leprcxnling  a  sciuil  conjugation;  since 
the  earlinl  known  phaics  of  young  Iropboioila  (amocbida^ 
have  been  docribed  ai  uninudeat. 

la  a<M[tlan  to  •pDie-fanDatian,  two  or  thiee  model  of  endo- 
teiwuaieproduCLion,Kiviiig  tot  aulo-in  lection,  have  been  made 
known.  One,  termed  by  Doflcin  pltumolomy,  comida  eitlier  la 
the  fiiviiiaa  of  the  (mniLinucteate)  tit»ph<aoite  into  two,  by  tpote 
or  leu  equal  basion  (simple  plasnutoniy),  or  in  (be  buddin|-ofT, 
from  the  parent  Iropboiolte,  ot  levcral  portions  (etimple; 
Uytidiiimliibakalmu,fi%.f,'i.  Avarieiyofitaismelfaod  has  been 
dciciibed  by  Stenpcil  (40}  in  the  case  of  the  younf  liopboioilel 
(meroQli)  of  TMakawia  mllOiri,  which  may  divide  into  two 
while  still  uninuclear;  and  by  rapid  snccesiive  divisions  chains 
of  mcronts  may  be  formed,  Ibe  diflerent  individuals  being 
incompltlEty  separated.  Another  method,  which  is  probably 
dilcfly  rcipoiKilile  for  the  rapid  spread  of  tisne-paraulei  and 
ccD-paiasila  (such  as  MyieMUai  and  Ctvtiidat)  t' 
ihcii  ho^t'i  tissue  In  the  conditloa  of  diBus  '  " 
consitli  in  multiple  nuclear  division,  tad  ihe 
amoebulae  while  the  parasite  li  yel 
quite  yotuig  and  posaeraet  only  few 
nuclei.  As  Woodcock  has  painted  out 
in  cfuuideriag  the  cue  of  Gl*ita 
sitfkmn,  It  ia  very  ptDbahle  that 
ibis  "  muliiplidtive  reproduction,"  in 
difluse  infiltmiion,  I9  lo  be  ioohed  upon 
aa  a  sepaiaiion  oI  the  paosporoblaM' 

that  the  panspoioblasu  are,  in  certain 


""j?iJS: 


seen,  according  to  Slempell,  in  Tkdf 

hank,    FUiiUfJum  uid  oiher  lypea  ^         

where  the  whole  individual  beoomca      Fick  6- — J 

one  reprodnciive  organella;  juch  forms  '"'<'•  by  m 

are  to  be  coeadeted  aieumptcsef  a  ^h^lthHU  1.,...^.... 

phylogenetic  individualization  of  the  (nar.    Ena   nDd"'iiij') 

punporoblasts,   which   now  eiist   aa  aJier  CohjL 

sotitiry  Iporonta.     An  eitrcme  case  of  b.  Budt. 

this  "  reduction  of  the  individual  "  ia  '    ' 

fonnd,  apparently  in  the  genua  JVuena, 

aa  lately  cbanctertnd  by  Perei  (a4), 

■bete  van  numben  of  minute  entirely  independaot  iporonti 

(paniporeblasta)  are  produced,  each  of  which  (ivei  iIm  to  otily 

The  MynapMidta  are  dinded  into  two  suborden,  lite  Fhaeno- 
cytta  and  the  Cryptocystea.  Some  auttion  have  of  late  yeatV 
■epaciled  ibesc  two  divisions  and  raised  each  lo  Ibe  lank  of  a 
difiinci  Dtdei.  conaideiing  ihat  they  are  not  more  closely  itlated 
lo  each  other  than  Co  other  Eodosponn  orders.  We  thuik 
ibis  is  a  mistake;  and  it  is  very  inleresling  10  find  that  Lfgei  and 
Hene  (1908)  have  described  (So)  a  new  genus  ot  rhaenocystes, 
Cociomyia,  which  represents  a  type  intcrnKdiate  between  these 
two  lubordei),  and  ibow*  that  they  *re  closely  connected. 

Suborder  I :  FlatncyiUi.  Gurley.  Sporea  relitively  large,  with 
generally  Ivo  or  four  polar -cnpwJa.  visible  in  the  freili  ^^^^^-^ 
condition.  There  are  nearly  always  tvo  spores  [ormed  ^l^*^"* 
in  each  pansporoblasL  '**' 

Section  {fi};  Diapwtm,  Only  two  spores  (u.  ooe  pansporoblaM) 
produced  In  each  indivldiial  Irophuoile.  The  greatest  Icnglh  of  iha 
■pore  is  at  right  angles  10  the  plane  ol  the  suture. 

One  family,  Cmitmyxiict.  iqcludiog  (wo 
(Gg.  3,  B)  andieMMtiice,  typically  "  free  parai 
gan  bladders  of  hiKes.  TIk  valves  el  the  ipor 
are  prolonged  into  hollow  cones.  The  type-s( 
C.  ipluuriihsa.  from  Uitililxt  and  Gaiaa;  1 
L.  sftlii.  Fioia  Tnian. 

Section  {b) :  FsljifBrta.  Mute  Ihaa  tm  spores,  teneially  very 
many,  are  produced  typically  by  each  individual  InipboKiite.     The 

Family,  ffyiiiiiiu.  Spam  with  two  polar-caiauln.  and  n(b- 
out  an  lodiaophiiDus  vacuole  io  tiw  sporoplasm.    Mostly  "Irce" 
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muuilca.  Got  SpMatrnpon,  Fooror  fivcfpe^tte  knoini,  from 
S«  Mdneyt  or  gall  bbdder  o£  (Uhea  (fig.  3>  A).  One.  S,  eU^us, 
ia  interesting  In  that  it  affords  a  transition  between  the  two  sections, 
being  disporout.  Gen.  Myxidium;  spores  elongated  and  fusiform, 
with  a  polar  capsule  at  each  extremity.  The  best-known  spedes  is  M. 
lieberkiUmii,  from  the  urinary  bladder  of  the  pike.  One  or  two  spedel 
occur  in  reptiles.  Other  genera  are  SpkatromyxOt  CyHodisau,  Myxo- 
soma  and  iiyxo^oUus,  ,         . 

Family.  CUoromyxidae.  Spores  with  four  polar  capsules  and  no 
iodinopbitous  vacuole.  One  genus,  Chioromyxumt  of  which  several 
•pedes  are  known;  the  type  being  C.  kydig^,  from  the  gall  bladder 
of  various  Eiasmobranchs  (fig.  7*  o)*  , 

Family,  MyxoMidae,  Spores  with  two  polar-capsules  (excep- 
tionally one),  and  with  a  characteristic  iodinophilous  vacuole  in  tne 
rooropiasm.  Typically  tissue  parasites  of  Teleosteans,  often  very 
dangerous.  Ceaus  Myta^tUus,  Spores  oval  or  rounded,  without  a 
tail-like  proceia.  Very  many  species  are  known*  which  are  grouped 
into  three  subsections:  (a)  forms  with  only  one  polar<apsule,  such  as 
M.  piriformis,  of  the  tench ;  (6)  forms  with  two  unequalcapsules,  e.^. 
Jf.  dispar  from  Cyprintu  and  Leuciscus;  and  (c)  the  great  majority 
of  speciea  with  two  equal  polar-capsules,  including  if.  miUUn»  the 
type-species,  from  different  fish.  M,  cyprini  and  M.  Pftifferi.  the 
oause  of  deadly  disease  in  carp  and  barbel  respectively  and  others. 
Other  genera  are  Rameguya  and  UofertUus,  differing  from  UyxO' 


rf^ 


ongw 


_^ of  ChhromyxiiktBi  

i,  Ming.i  seen  from  the  sutural  aspect.  ft,  C »„.„ 

1^7  P^.  Polar  capsules:  s,  suture;  /.  filaments;  p^^ 

tail-like  process  of  the  spore  envelope; 

FroiB  ytmMtwkPtSHnattmkmmi*. 

C  Spores  of  Myxabclns  dUptaiies.  Thfl.  The  spons  on  the  left 
and  right  are  lying  with  the  suturai  phuie  horiaonul,  that  ia  the 
middle  with  the  sutural  plane  vertkaL 

Mus  la  having,  respectively,  one  or  two  tail-like-  processes  to  the 
•pore.  Lmtospora,  aocording  to  Pleha  (37),  lacks  an  iodinophilous 
vacuole. 

Family  .Coeamwadae,  The  pansporoblasts  produce  (probably) 
only  one  spore.  Spore  oval,  large  (14 m  by  5-5  |i).  with  a  single  very 
large  polar-capsule.  Sporoplasm  with  no  vacuole.  Single  genus 
Coccomyxa,  with  the  characters  of  the  family.  One  spedes,  C. 
morovit  L6gfir  and  Hesse,  from  the  gall  bladder  of  the  sardine.  The 
spore  greatly  resembles  a  Cryptocystid  spore. 

Suborder  2:  CryptocysUs,  Guriey  {" Microsporidia,  Balbiam*). 
Spores  minute,  usually  pear-shaped,  with  only  one  polar-capsule, 
which  u  visible  only  after  treatment  with  reagents.  The  number 
of  spores  formed  in  each  panspOToblast  varies  greatly  in  different 
forms. 

Section  (a) :  Pt^ys^orogeHta,  The  trophoroite  produces  numerous 
pansporoblasts,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  many  spores.  Genus 
Clugea,  with  numerous  species,  oiwhich  the  best-known  is  C.  anomala, 
from  the  stickleback  (fig.  t).  The  ecnus  MyxecysHs,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Hesse  (24)  to  be  a  true  Microsporidian,  is  placed  by  I^rex 
in  this  section,  but  this  is  a  little  premature,  as  Hesse  does  not 
describe  the  exact  character  of  the  sporulation,  i.e,  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  pansporoblasts  and  the  spores  they  produce. 

Section  (fr) :  (Hitosporogenea.    The  trophozoite  becomies  itself  the 

i single)  pansporoblast.    In  Pteistephora,  the  pansporoblast  pro- 
tuces  many  spores;  P.  typicaiis,  from  the  muscles  of  various  fishes 
(fig.  3),  i«  the  type-species.  In  Tkelohania,  eight  spores  are  formed; 


thedlfereiits|wciea«ropanaitieinChiftMn.  l^Cmdno^  paiashtr 
in  Dapkmia,  only  four  are  forihed:  and,  lastly,  m  Nosema  (exi» 
M  prnkis,  from  Cdrcinus,  and,  most  likdy,  N.  homhycis,  of  the  silk- 
worm), each  pansporoblajt  produces  only  a  single  spore. 

3.  Ordei^ActinonyxIdhu  This  order  comprises  a  peculiar 
group  of  parasites,  first  described  by  A.  Stoic  in  1899,  which  aro 
restricted  to  OUsochaete  worms  of  the  family  Titbtfiddae.  ViaX 
forms  attack  the  intestinal  wall,  often 
destroying  its  epithelium  over  consider- 
able  areas;  but  one  genus,  Spkaeractiiuh 
myxoH,  inhabits  the  body-cavity  of  its 
host.  The  researches  of  Caullery  and 
Mesna  (10-12)  and  of  Uger  (28  and  20) 
have  shown  that  the  parasites  exhibit 
the  typical  features  of  the  Endospora, 
and  the  spores  possess  the  characteristic 
polar-capsules  of  the  Myxosporidian 
spore,  but  differ  therefxDm  by  theic  more 
complicated  structure. 

The  growth  and  development  of  an 
Actinomyzidian  have  been  recently 
worked  out  by  CauUeiy  and  Mesnil  ia 
the  case  of  SpkaeracHnomyxon  stoki,  A 
noteworthy  point  is  the  differentiation 
of  an  external  (covering)  cellular  layer, 
vhich  affords,  perhaps,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  distinct  tissue-formation  known' 
among  Protozoa.  This  envelope  is  formed 
soon  after  nuclear  multiplication  of  the 
young  trophosoite  has  begun,  and  is 
constituted  by  two  nudd  and  a  thin, 
peripheral  layer  of  csrtoplasm.  It  remains 
binudear  throughout  the  entire  period  of 
development,  and  serves  as  a  delicate 
cyst-membrane.  The  multiplication  ol 
the  internal  nudd  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  cytoplasm; 
10  that  instead  of  a  muitinudeate  or 
plasmodial  condition,  distinct  uninucleate  ^t  ^j^  t^^^^ 
cellules  are  formed,  up  to  sixteen  in  nnm-  *  /s!!^  tKa 
ber.  These  cdlules,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ^'  -  *^*^'  "*^ 
are  sexual  dements  or  gametes;  and  eight  of  them  can  be  di^ 
tlnguished  from  the  other  eight  by  slight  differences  in  the  nuclei 
The  gametes  unite  ia  couples,  each  couple  being  most  probably 
composed  of  dlnimilar  mcmben:  in  other  words,  conjugation  ia 
slightly  anisogamous,  'Ettfh  of  these  eight  copulae  gives  rise  to  a 
spore. 

As  the  name  of  the  order  implies,  there  are  always  dght  tpostM 

formed.    These  differ  from  other  Endosporan  spores  in  having 

invariably  a  ternary  symmetry  and  constitution  (fig.  9).    The 

wall  of  the  q)ore  is  composed  of  three  valves,  each  formed  from  an 

enveloping  cell,  and  three  capsular  cells,  placed  at  the  upper  or 

anterior  pole,  and  containing  each  a  polar-capsule,  visible  in  the 

fresh  condition.    The  valves  are  usually  prolonged  into  processes 

or  appendages,  whose  form  and  arrangement  characterise  the 

genus;  but  in  Spkaeractiiunnyxon  the  spore  is  spherical  and  lacks 

processes.  The  sporoplasm  maybe  dthcr  a  plasmodial  mass,  with 

numerous  nudei,  or  may  form  a  certain  number  of  uninudear 

sporozoites.    A  remarkable  feature  in  the  development  of  the 

spore  is  that  the  germinal  tissue  (sporoplasm)  arises  separate 

from  and  outside  the  cellules  which  give  rise  to  the  spore-wall; 

later,  when  the  envelopes  are  nearly  developed,  the  aporopksia 

penetrates  into  the  spore. 

Four  genera  have  been  made  known,  (i)  HtxaOhumyxmi,  Stol& 
Spores  having  the  form  of  an  anchor  with  six  arms;  sporoplasm 
pbsmodial,  situate  near  the  anterior  pde  of  the  spore.  Cme  sh^ 
a.  psammaryctis,  from  Psammoryctes.  (a)  Triactinomyxont  St. 
Scores  haviiw  the  form  of  an  anchor  with  three  arms;  distinct 
sporosoites,  disposed  near  the  anterior  pole.  T.  igitotuMt  with  eii(hl 
spores,  from  Tuhifex  tubifex,  and  also  from  an  unspecified  Tubificid: 
another  sp.,  unnamed,  with  ia  sporozoites  also  from  T.  t.  (3)  Synac* 
tinomyxon,  St.  Spores  united  to  one  another,  each  having  two  aliform 
appendages;  aporopbam  phismodial.  One  sp.,  S.  lubifieis,  from 
T.  rimtlormmu  (4)  Spkaeraainvmyxou,  C.  and  M.  Sposes  spherical, 
without  aliform  proloogations;  sporoplasm  gives  rise  to  very  many 


TnmLukatahTrtaliM 
m  Zmiogyt  »d.  ywjsw*. 

Fig.  8.— Spores  of 
various  Clugeidoe, 
(after  Tbflohan). 

a  and  b,  PleistopAora 
typieatit,  Garley; 
a  m  the  fresh  con- 
dition, b  after  treat- 
ment with  iodine 
water,  causing  c»> 
trusion  of  (ha  fila- 
ment. 

4  and  dt  JTitMktnia 
octospora,  Henn^ 
guy;  c  fresh,  d 
treated  with  ether. 
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cSSSSimi^SSSBl. 


irbati  ten.    Oac  ifL,  S'  HM,  h 


'J)  tBBww)i*t  ufular  dtasSbai  or  aliNoU 
_  loeukchunbsiiapuspanblut.vhidiillvidcinpla 

J.  Ordn^-^arcMporldia.    Wllfi  tbe  actplioD  ot  one  otI  producenuwyipocaibnKttticiparetloRBedfnHadifleKMpui- 
t«ttonuacciiiifai|hinFtIUi,tbaepu>*ii«>u«il«qnhMad|  votoUaMiuebptnwreoilaiMpanle.    Tb«p«Mp«cUuu 

Onfinile,  (d  >  imlng 
Sircaipoildiu,  It  Iht  tito 
pots  of  the  body,  wim 
the  peripheric  cndopUvn 
with  iti  sudd  k  chiefly 
■ggregiied.  Hon  Inter- 
luDy,  ipon-formation  ts 
Id  progrcB^  and  lix  thv 
ccnlre,  piiuporoblHsti  full 
«£  Hpc  ipora  arc  fouod. 


Fia  g.— Spora  <il  Actinaiiiyndii  (alter  Stok). 
*,  Mtiailuiemjm  ^UHiMrTCtu  {par.  FjuuurTCIa  (.  TViKliKMJtlini  tftllB 
b,  JjnuiAimjixn  luMi^  (per.  Tm^ifa  rinJmw] ;  oTttie  thiee  polar 

iiiwum-bloodedVntcbntei.iuiuIlyMaiiinub.  Thtyu 


rite  hu  imtly  dlnoidcd 
the  muule-Bbre  In  whidi 
it  hu  hithetlo  lain,  >b- 
•orbing,  with  It!  srewth, 
praclIciJly  all  the  con- 
timctOe-aubctance,  until  it 


(pat.  OiMKii.  1^). 


A  Sarcoaporidian  huaUo  been  drvribed 
_  The  tharaderbtic  habilat  I>  the  «riped  Diiiacle, 
of  tbe  ooopbi^iu  (£(.  Id,  A)  and  bean,  but  in  acute 


When 
a  mice,  ihe 


Fig.    lo. — A.  Sara^ioridia 

al  tfaeDtHphafu,  aatunl  ue, 
dMiriaa  tie  faraallH  in  tba 
ihHic^.  t.  t.  t.  I)  and  inner 

B.'  Lonfiladinnl  aectlon  ef 


iKle-Un  aMMainlnK    I 


result  u  luuauy  laiu. 
Unlem,  however,  the 
or^anianu  thui  iprtad 
thtouihout  the  body, 
(he  boat  doei  not  ap- 


pear   1 


any 


inscquaii 
In    ndditioil     to    Ihe 
dfecti    pndund     by 
the    geoenl    ditiurb- 


ooLaLcdl 


In  the  cariy  itatu  of  Etowth,  *  Sarcoqiotidian  appnn  gi  an 
dongated  wliitiih  body  lodged  in  (he  subMinci  of  a  inusclc- 
Gbcc ;  thii  phase  hai  long  been  known  as  a  "  Micschcr's  tube," 
oi  Uioilwria.  The  jrounfsl  tiopbouita  thai  have  been  yet 
obKived  (by  Btnnm,  1)  were  mulIbuclFaie  (fig.  ii.  A),  but 
there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  ihey  bitin  life  in  a  uninuclear 
cooditlon.  The  protopliAtQ  b  limited  by  a  dcUcalc  cutldc 
With  growth,  organeUae  corresponding  lo  the  Myioaporidiin 
paosporoblastj  are  formed  by  the  segregation  internally  oI  little 
uninuclear  spheres  of  ptotoplasm.  At  the  same  time,  a  thick 
Btriited  envelope  it  developed  around  the  pBimite,  which  later 
comes  lo  look  like  a  lur  ol  fine  filaments,  lie  piobable  eiplana- 
tion  of  this  (ealure  (given  by  VuiDeniin,  44)  a  that  il  is  due  to  the 
patlial  breaking  down  of  a  iliB,  vertically  (or  radially)  striated 
dleinai  layer  (fig.  1 1,  A},  tuch  as  il  seen  in  if  yiidi'iini  Jfrifrtfthiu. 
Immedintely  Internal  lo  Ibis  il  a  Ihin,  homogeneous  membrane, 
whkh  KDdi  Dumerout  paitlliou  or  tepta  iawacdsj  thiae  divide 


the  adjacent  connective- 
liiBue,  and  In  this  phase 
baa  been  diatinguished 
hom  Uiackria  ai  Sal- 
Nssii,  tinder  the  impra^n  that  tbe  two  fomu  were  quite 
distinct.  In  the  later  aiagei,  Ibe  parasite  may  become  moie 
rounded,  and  a  cyst  may  he  secreled  around  ft  by  the  hoat^a 
Ibsue.  In  these  older  forms,  the  most  centrnHy  placed  quKl 
degenenle  and  die,  having  beoome  over-ripe  and  stale. 

With  regard  to  the  spores  Ihemsdves  and  what  beconwi  ot 
Ibem,  our  knowledge  Is  defective.  Two  kinds  of  reproductive 
have  been  described,  termed  respectively  gymit^potet 
(so-called  sporoioites,  "  Rajney's  corpuscles  ")  and  cUvujit- 
'fera,  or  simply  spores.  It  seems  protuhle  that  the  (onner 
■  m,  and  the  Utter  foi  infecting 


fresh  hosts.     Unforli: 


sc  of  any  oi 


olg 


species. 


Fro.  T I . — Btaeet  in  Ihe  nwth  of 
Sanocjjtit  tneOa  of  the  sheep.  A, 
Yoiinftnt  Dbacrved  Mage  in  which 
(he  ndblly  itriaied  outer  at  baa 
nol  appeared:  Ihe  bod)'  el  Ihe 
trophoioiie  IS  sbeadr  divided  iota 
a  number  of  celli  nr  pansporobbsts 
(1).    B  aad  C  Older  Mages  with 
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or  Rnltonn  bodies  olilch  tn  mora  oi  ten  imMboId,  uid  capable 
o(  let  [tc  movemtn  t  al  cRUla  tcmpentom.  Tbcy  appcu  to  b 
naked,  and  coniiiC  a[  fisel]'  gnaular  pratoplum,  eomiinlng 
iiiiglcnaclHiiaiKlonc«tiM*acai>lci.    Hwdilaiii]nliiqiiiKi,c 


B.  Svaeyslis  of  tli»  ox;  ■eclion  a 
Subnancecl  mufclc-fibre;  ^h  eriveloi 
muKlc:  4  urultic  irmni  (fymno^i 
Id  the  pcripbcnl  alveoU  aic  leca  jmn 


VPi' 


and  Mesnil  (M).    TbryaUoare  filcilom 


I.   There 


»ve(y 


remcljr  Iragilt  uid  easily 


;  and  the  aporcs  themsel< 

d  upon  and  deformed  by  reag ,  _., ^^,««.«  _„^^, 

rounded  end  of  the  ipore  containi  a  large  nucleui,  while  i( 
ilher  end  ii  an  oval,  dear  space,  which,  in  the  (resh  condiiion, 
ladotinctspiralitriadon.  Thceiacl  aignificante e<  lUs 
lire  bu  betn  much  debated.  In  position  and  appearance 
Us  the  polai-c^xuJe  of  a  MyiMporidian  spore.  The  pn»I 
of  this  inteipretslion  would  be  the 
eipuluon  of  ■  filament  on  suitably 
■bile,  ho*- 
rnljgalon  bave  asserted 


siJmulaling   i 


II  lucb  a  filamei  , 

~  e  regarded  as  tl  all  certain, 
is  stiU  doubtful  irhether  Ihii 
riX'Lii'il!?!  ivILkS^'   •'""*''  ^"^y  """y  conosponda  to  a 

Fig.    13.— Spores    of  Nothing  whatever  te  known  ai  to 

^u'toryifiiliM/Ja,  Riill.,  the  natural  means  by  which  infection 

(rom  the  iheep.  with  Sarcosporidia  is  brought  aboul 

B.Sporeinlhelmhcon-  Smith  (89)  showed  (bat  mice  can  be 

nlX'^tTl'^iS",'  ""f"'*^    *•"•   5«(«yU.-,    muri,    by 

striated  body  or  cap-  ^•"I*f  feeding  Ibeni  on  (be  flesh -of 

sule  fc).  infected  mice.    It  is  not  very  likely, 

»,Siaiiwd     iwjihe  however,    tbal    this    tepresenU    (he 

ttwJT?    karJSiJSe'  ".""■'  '""''•  "">   in  the  caje  of 

ilir  uriMiniH  nf  ih>  micc;  and  it  certainly  cannot  do  ao  in 

case  of  Heibi  ~      "  " 


Mihsland  eKeraat  1 


The  difficulty 
.~  i-..  -.;  „  luc  uelicacy  of  the 
ipores.  which  seem  totally  unfitted  to 
(ions.  Ji  may  be  (bat  some  alternative 
concerned  in  dispersal;  but  this  iu 


ibecp:  S,  ber&ami.  frombefscL „ 

■•t™.  (10m  inice^.  itUjiiKiyt,  ffom  (be  gKko;    and  tanly,  J, 

4.  Older— Hap lotporldla.  The  SpDnua  included  in  thia 
order  are  charac teiiied  by  the  general  simplicity  of  (bcii  develop- 
men(,  and  by  the  undiSeienlialed  character  of  (heir  spores.  The 
order  includes  a  good  many  forma,  whose  arrangemeiit  and 
classification  have  been  recently  undertaken  by  Csullery  and 
Mcsnil  (IS),  to  whom,  indeed,  most  of  our  knowicdge  relating  to 
the  Haplosporidia  is  due.  The  habitat  of  (he  parasites  is 
sufficiently  varied;  Rotifer),  Crustacea,  Annelids  and  fishes 
(urnlshing  most  of  the  hosts.  A  recent  addition  to  the  list  of 
ProtoiM  cauaing  injury  to  man,  ■  Hipkuporidian,  has  been 


'here  it  prodnces  pedut^™..^  ,.„iuu.i. 
Berfromii.awell-knownpsrasileof  the  body-cavity  of  Rotiferj. 
riU  senre  very  well  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  life-cycle  so  far  u 
has  yet  been  made  out  (fig.  u).  Thetrophoioite  begins  Ufeasi 
mall,  rounded  uninucleate  corpuscle;  which  as  it  grows,  becomes 
..iul(inuclea(e.  The  mullinudcir  body  generally  assume)  ■ 
definite  shape,  often  that  cf  a  sausage.  Later,  the  protoplaim 
>ecDmessegtegatedaround  each  of  the  nuclei,  ^vingtbepuiiite 
1  mulberry-like  aspect;  hence  thisstage  is  frequently  known  as  a 
noruU.  The  uninuclear  cellules  thus  formed  arc  the  spore), 
thich  are  ultimately  liberated  by  the  break-up  of  the  pirent  body. 
Each  is  of  quite  eimple, 
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Ifiiichln,  the  sporulating  parasite  becomes  rotreded  off  and  forms 
a  protective  cyst,  doubtless  for  the  protection  of  the  spores 
during  dissemination. 

In  some  forms  {«.g.  HafUufondinm  and  Rkinasp^niium)  the 
ipore-mother-ceUs,  instead  of  becoming  each  a  single  spore,  as  in 
Bairawua,  give  rise  to  several,  four  in  the  first  case,  many  in 
the  latter.  Sometimes,  again,  the  spore,  while  preserving  the 
essentially  simple  character  of  the  sporopfaum,  may  be  enclosed  in 
a  spore-case;  this  may  have  the  form  01  a  little  box  with  a  lid  or 
operculum,  as  in  some  species  of  Hapiosporidium,  or  may  possess 
a  kmg  process  or  tail,  as  in  Urosporidium  (fig.  15). 

The  Hapl&sfandia  are  divided  by  CauHery  and  Metnil  into  three 
iarailics,  Haptasptridiida*,  B^rtramUdM  and  Cothsporidudae;  one 
or  two  nnera  are  also  included  whose  exact  poaitioQ  isdoubcful. 

(a)  Hapios^eridiidaei  3  geners,  HapUspmdiMm,  type*species 
ff.  heUroctm;  Urosporidtum,  with  one  sp.,  U,  ftdipncsumi  all 
pareaitic  in  various  Anneltdi;  and  Anurespifridium,  with  the  species 
A.pdatnetn,  from  the  fporocyst*  of  a  Trematode.  parasitic  on  Donax. 

(A)  Btrtnmiidiw.  a  genera,  Btrinmiat  with  B,  tapiltUat  from  an 


From  Ca.iMaf  ami  UtmiB.ArekiwsJt  toJagU  axpMmntth,  vol.  4i  tv^Stb/pat- 

Fig.  15. — ^Spores  of  various  Haplosporidia. 


X,  Haplosparidium  keUrocini: 

a, on  liberation; 

fr,  after  being  in  sea>water. 
9,  H.  teoloplu 


3,  H.  vejdooskii. 

4,  Urosporidium  ftdigiuofum: 

a,  surface- view; 
h,  Mde-vicw. 


Annelid  and  B.  asperospora,  the  Rotiferan  parasite  above  described; 
and  IcfUhyotporidiumt  with  /.  t/uUfpkUum  and  /.  phymo^nus, 
pBiautic  in  various  fi;du 

(O  CefUtsporidiiat:  genera  CotUuporidium,  type-species  C 
tMoridolai  and  Polycaryum,  type-species  P,  branchiopcdianum^ 
Tneae  forms  are  parasitic  in  small  Crustacea.  The  genus  Blasttdidium 
is  referred,  douMfully,  by  Caullery  and  MesntI  to  this  family;  but 
certain  pbucs  of  this  organism  seem  to  indkate  rather  a  vegetable 
nature. 

The  genus  Bkinosporidium  should  probably  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
family.  The  only  species  so  far  doscrioed  is  R.  kinealyi  from  the  nasal 
septum  of  man,  to  whkh  reference  has  above  been  made.  Another 
lorn.  Ntmraspvtidium  etpkaladisci,  agreeing  in  some  respects  with 
Bkinosboridium,  has  been  described  by  Ridewood  and  Fantham 
(37a)  from  the  nervous  system  of  CephcJodiscus, 

A  parasite  whose  affinities  are  douptrii!,  but  which  is  regarded  by 
Csuliery  and  Mesnil  as  allied  to  the  Haplosporidia,. is  the  curious 
parasite  originally  described  by  Schewiakoff  as  "  endoparasitic  tubes" 
of  Cydopsi  it  has  been  named  by  Caullery  and  Mesnil.  Sekevio' 
kooala.  This  organism  b  remarkable  in  one  or  two  ways:  it  pos- 
sesses a  contractile  vacuole;  the  amoeboid  trophozoites  tend  to 
form  Plasmodia;  and  the  spores,  of  the  usual  »mple  type,  may 
apparefUly  divide  by  binary  nssion. 

5.  There  remain,  lastly,  certain  forms,  which  are  conveniently 
grouped  together  as"Sporosoa  incvta^itdis"  either  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  to  place  them  in  any  of  the  well-defined  orders, 
or  because  their  life-cycle  is  at  present  too  insufficiently  known. 
Serosporidia  is  the  name  given  by  Pfeiffer  to  certain  minute 
parasites  of  the  body-cavity  of  Cnistaoea;  they  include  Sero' 
tporidium,  Blamck^Ma  and  BokUut.  Lympi^Poridium,  • 
form  with  distributed  nucleus,  causing  virulent  epidensics  among 
brook-troutfis  considered  by  Calkina(8)to  be  suitably  placed  here. 
Another  parasite  of  lymphatic  spaces  and  channels  is  the  remaxk* 
able  Lympkccystu,  described  by  Woodcock  (46),  from  plaice  and 
flounders,  which  in  some  respects  rather  recalla  a  Gregarine. 
The  group  Exosporidia  was  founded  by  Perricr  to  include  a 
peculiar  osganism,  ectoparasitic  on  Arthropods,  to  which  the 


name  of  Awwebidinm  had  been  given  by  Cienkowsky.  It  hag 
recently  been  shown,  however,  that  this  organism  is  most  probably 
an  Alga.  Another  genus,  Exosporidium,  described  by  Sand  (88), 
is  placed  at  present  in  this  group.  For  detaik  of  the  structure  of 
these  forms  and  others  tike  Siedleckia,  Toxosporidium,  CkUonicium 
Joyeux^a  and  Melscknikovella,  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
Sporoaoa,  such  as  that  ol  Minchin,  should  be  consulted. 

To  complete  this  article,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  various 
enigmatical  bodies,  associated  with  different  diseases,  which  are 
regarded  by  their  describers  as  Protozoa.  Among  such  is  the 
"  Histosporidiun  carcinomatosum  "  of  Feinberg,  which  he  finds 
in  cancerous  growths.  Cyfiirycter,  the  name  given  to  "  Ouamieri's 
bodies  "  in  small-poz  and  vaccinia,  has  been  recently  investigated 
by  Calkins  (3a),  who  has  described  a  complex  life-cycle  for  the 
alleged  parasite.  Other  workers,  however,  such  as  Siegel,  give  a 
quite  different  account  of  these  bodies,  and,  moreover,  find 
similar  ones  in  scarlet -fever,  syphilis,  &c.;  while  yet  others  (e.g. 
Prowazek)  deny  that  they  are  parasitic  organisms  at  alL 
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ENDTMION.  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  ASthliusuid  king  of 
Elift.  He  was  k>ved  by  Selene,  goddess  of  the  moon,  by  whom  he 
had  fifty  daughters,  supposed  to  represent  the  fifty  moons  of  the 
Olympian  festal  cycle.  In  other  versions,  Endymion  was  a 
beautiful  youth,  a  shepherd  or  hunter  whom  Selene  visited  eveo^ 
night  while  he  lay  asleep  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Latmus  in  Caria 
(Pausanias  v.  i;  Ovid,  Ars  am.  iii.  83).  Zeus  left  him  free  to 
choose  anything  he  might  desire,  and  he  chose  an  everlasting 
sleep,  in  which  be  might  remain  youthful  for  ever  (ApoUodorus 
i.  7).  According  to  others,  Endymion's  eternal  sleep  was  n 
punishment  inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  him  because  he  ventured  to 
fall  in  love  with  Hera,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
Olympian  gods  (Schol.  Theocritus  iii.  49).  The  usual  form  of  the 
legend,  however,  represents  Endyndon  as  having  been  put  to 
sleep  by  Sdene  herself  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  his  society 
undisturbed  (Cicero,  Tusc.  disp.  L  38).  Some  see  in  Endymion 
the  sun,  setting  opposite  to  the  rising  moon,  the  Latmian  cave 
being  the  cave  of  forgetfulness,  into  which  the  sun  plunges 
beneath  the  sea;  othen  regard  him  as  the  personification  of 
sleep  or  death  (see  Mayor  on  Juvenal  z.  318). 

BNBR0BTIC8.  The  most  fundamental  result  attained  by  the 
progress  of  physical  science  in  the  xQth  century  was  the  definite 
enunciation  and  devdopment  of  the  doctrine  of  energy,  which  is 
now  paramoimt  both  in  mechanics  and  in  thermodynamics. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  ideas  underlying  this  ooncep- 
tion  see  the  separate  heading  Enbkoy. 

Ever  since  physical  specuhition  began  in  the  atomic  theories  of 
the  Greeks,  its  main  problem  has  been  that  of  unravelling  the 
nature  of  the  underlying  correlation  which  binds  together  the 
various  natural  agencies.  But  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
scientific  investigation  has  definitely  established  that  there  is  a 
quantitative  relation  of  simple  equivalence  between  them, 
whereby  each  is  expressible  in  terms  of  heat  or  mechanical 
power;  that  there  is  a  certain  measurable  quantity  associated 
with  each  type  of  physical  activity  which  b  always  numerically 
identical  with  a  corresponding  quantity  belonging  to  the  new  type 
into  which  it  is  transformed,  so  that  the  energy,  as  it  is  called,  is 
conserved  in  unaltered  amount.  The  main  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  earlier  recognition  and  development  of  this  principle  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  caloric,  which  was  suggested  by  the  principles 
and  practice  of  calorimctry,  and  taught  that  heat  is  a  substance 
that  can  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  but  cannot  be 
created  or  destroyed,  though  it  may  become  latent.  So  long  as 
this  idea  maintained  itself,  there  was  no  possible  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  mechanical  power  by  friction;  it  appeared  that 
mechanical  effect  had  there  definitely  been  lost.  The  idea  that 
heat  is  itself  convertible  into  power,  and  is  in  fact  energy  of 
motion  of  the  minute  invisible  parts  of  bodies,  had  been  held  by 
Newton  and  in  a  vaguer  sense  by  Bacon,  and  indeed  long  before 
their  time;  but  it  dropped  out  of  the  ordinary  creed  of  science  in 
the  following  century.  It  held  a  place,  like  many  other  anticipa- 
tions of  subsequent  discovery,in  the  system  of  Natural  Philosophy 
of  Thomas  Young  (1804);  and  the  discrepancies  attending 
current  explanations  on  the  caloric  theory  were  insisted  on, 
about  the  same  time,  by  C!ount  Rumford  and  Sir  H.  Davy.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  actual  experiments  of  Joule  verified  the  same 
exact  equivalence  between  heat  produced  and  mechanical  energy 
destroyed,  by  whatever  process  that  was  accomplished,  that  the 
idea  of  caloric  had  to  be  definitely  abandoned.  Some  time 
previously  R.  Mayer,  physician,  of  Heilbronn,  had  founded  a 
weighty  theoretical  argument  on  the  production  of  mechanical 


power  in  the  animal  system  from  the  food  consumed;  he  hod, 
moreover,  even  calculated  the  vaUie  of  a  unit  of  heat,  in  terms  of 
its  equivalent  in  power,  from  the  data  afforded  by  Regnault'a 
determinations  of  the  specific  heata  of  air  at  constant  pressure 
and  at  constant  volume,  the  former  being  the  greater  on  Mayer's 
hypothesis  (of  which  his  calcuhition  in  fact  constituted  the 
verification)  solely  on  account  of  the  power  required  for  the  work 
of  expansion  of  the  gas  against  the  surrounding  constant  pressure. 
About  the  same  time  Helmholts,  in  his  early  memoir  on  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  constructed  a  ciunulative  argument 
by  tracing  the  ramifications  of  the  principle  of  conservation  of 
energy  throughout  the  whole  range  of  physical  science. 

Mechanical  and  Thermal  Energy. — The  amount  of  energy, 
defined  in  this  sense  by  convertibility  with  mechanical  work, 
which  is  contained  in  a  material  system,  must  be  a  function  of  its 
physical  state  and  chemical  constitution  and  of  its  temperature. 
The  change  in  this  amount,  arising  from  a  given  transformation 
in  the  system,  is  usually  measured  by  degniding  the  energy  that 
leaves  the  system  into  heat;  for  it  is  always  possible  to  do  this, 
while  the  conversion  of  heat  back  again  into  other  forms  of 
energy  is  impossible  without  assistance,  taking  the  form  of 
compensating  degradation  elsewhere.  We  may  adopt  the 
provisional  view  which  is  the  basis  of  abstract  physics,  that  all 
these  other  forms  of  energy  are  in  their  essence  mechanical, 
that  is,  arise  from  the  motion  or  strain  of  material  or  ethereal 
media;  then  their  distinction  from  heat  will  lie  in  the  fact  that 
these  motions  or  strains  are  simply  co-ordinated,  so  that  they  can 
be  traced  and  controlled  or  manipulated  in  detail,  while  the 
thermal  energy  subsists  in  irregular  motions  of  the  rnolecules  or 
smallest  portions  of  matter,  which  we  carmot  trace  on  account  of 
the  bluntness  of  our  sensual  perceptions,  but  can  only  measure  as 
regards  total  amount. 

Historical:  Abstrad  Dynamicf. — ^Even  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
mechanical  system,  capeJtAe  only  of  a  finite  number  of  definite 
types  of  disturbance,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is 
very  far  from  giving  a  complete  account  of  its  motions;  it  forms 
only  one  among  the  equations  that  are  required  to  determine 
their  course.  In  its  application  to  the  kinetics  of  invariable 
systems,  after  the  time  of  Newton,  the  principle  was  emphasixed 
as  fundamental  by  Leibnitx,  was  then  improved  and  generalised 
by  the  BemouUts  and  by  Euler,  and  was  ultimately  expressed  in 
its  widest  form  by  Lagrange.  It  is  recorded  by  Helmholts  that 
it  was  largely  his  acquaintance  in  eariy  years  with  the  works  of 
those  mathematical  physicists  of  the  previous  century,  who  had 
formulated  and  generalized  the  principle  as  a  help  towards  the 
theoretical  dynamics  of  complex  systems  of  masses,  that  started 
him  on  the  track  of  extending  the  principle  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  natural  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ascertained 
validity  of  this  extension  to  new  types  of  phenomena,  such  as 
those  of  efectrodynamics,  now  forms  a  main  foundation  of  our 
belief  in  a  mechanical  basis  for  these  sciences. 

In  the  hands  of  Lagrange  the  mathematical  expression  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  energy  is  cormected  with  the  geometrical 
constitution  of  the  material  system  became  a  sufficient  basn  for  a 
complete  knowledge  of  its  dynamical  phenomena.  So  far  as 
statics  was  concerned,  this  doctrine  took  its  rise  as  far  back  as 
Galileo,  who  recognised  in  the  simpler  cases  that  the  work 
expended  in  the  steady  driving  of  a  frictionlesa  mechanical 
system  is  equal  to  its  output.  The  expression  of  this  fact  was 
generalised  in  a  brief  statement  by  Newton  in  the  Primcipia^  and 
more  in  detail  by  the  Berooullis,  until,  in  the  analytical  guise  of 
the  8o<aUed  principle  of  "  virtual  velocities  "  or  virtual  work,  it 
finally  became  the  basis  of  Lagrange's  general  formulation  of 
dynamka.  In  iu  application  to  kinetics  a  purely  physical 
principle,  also  indicated  by  Newton,  but  developed  long  after  with 
masterly  applications  by  d'Alembert,  that  the  reactions  of  the 
infinitesimal  parta  of  the  system  a^Jnst  the  accelerations  of 
their  motions  statically  equilibrate  the  forces  applied  to  the  system 
as  a  whole,  was  required  in  order  to  form  a  su£ficient  basis,  and 
one  which  Lagrange  soon  afterwards  condensed  into  the  single 
reUtion  of  Least  Action.  As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  the 
1  complete  f ormulatioa  of  the  subjea  of  abstract  dynamics  actually 
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taoat.  {in  1758)  froo  Lag^nuDfe's  pradse  dMiMiCimtloD  of  the 
principle  Of  Least  Action  for  a  particle,  and  its  immediate  ex- 
tension, on  thebasis  of  liit  new  Cakulus  of  Variations,  to  a  ayMem 
•f  connected  particks  such  as  might  be  taken  as  a  i epmcntatioa 
of  any  material  system;  but  here  too  the  same  physical  as 
distinct  from  mechanical  considerations  come  into  play  «i  in 
d'Akmbert's  principle.    (See  Dynahics:   AntlyHtti.) 

It  is  in  the  cases  of  ^sterns  whose  state  is  rhai^ng  so  slowly 
that  reactions  arising  from  changing  motions  can  be  ne^ected, 
that  the  conditions  are  by  far  the  simplest.  In  such  systems, 
whether  stationary  or  in  a  sute  of  stMdy  motion^  the  energy 
depends  on  the  donfiguratioa  alone,  aiid  its  mathematical 
expression  can  be  determined  from  measurement  of  the  work 
required  for  a  sufficient  number  of  simple  transformations; 
onoe  it  is  thus  found,  all  the  statical  relations  of  the  ayatem  are 
impUdtly  determined  along  with  it,  and  the  results  of  all  other 
transformations  can  be  predicted.  The  general  development  of 
such  relations  is  conveniently  classed  as  a  separate  branch  of 
physics  under  the  name  EnerfOkSt  fint  Invented  by  W.  J.  M. 
Rankine;  but  the  essential  limitations  of  this  method  have  not 
always  been  observed.  As  regards  statical  change,  the  complete 
specification  of  a  mechanical  ^stem  is  involved  in  its  gemnetrical 
configuration  and  the  function  expressing  its  mechanical  energy 
&i  terms  thereof.  Systems  which  have  statical  eneigy-functions 
of  the  same  analytical  form  behave  in  corresponding  ways,  and 
can  serve  as  models  or  representations  of  one  another. 

EsUnsion  to  Thermal  and  Cktmkol  5ys(M».— This  dominattt 
position  of  the  principle  of  energy,  in  ordinary  statical  problems, 
has  in  recent  times  been  extended  to  transfMmations  involving 
change  of  physical  state  or  chemical  constitution  as  well  as  change 
of  geometrical  configuration.  In  this  wider  field  we  cannot 
assert  that  mechanical  (or  available)  energy  is  never  lost,  for  it 
may  be  degraded  into  thermal  energy;  but  we  can  use  the 
principle  that  on  the  other  hand  it  can  never  spontaneously 
increase.  If  this  were  not  so,  cyclic  processes  might  theoretically 
be  arranged  which  would  continue  to  supply  mechanical  power 
so  long  as  energy  of  any  kind  remained  in  the  system;  whereas 
the  irregular  and  uncontrollable  character  of  the  molecular 
motions  and  strains  which  constitute  thermal  energy,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  vast  number  of  the  molecules,  must  place  an  effectual 
bar  on  their  untimited  co-ordination.  To  establish  a  doctrine 
of  energdks  that  shaH  form  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  theory 
of  the  trend  of  chemical  and  physical  change,  we  have,  there- 
fore, to  impart  precision  to  this  motion  of  available  energy. 

CamoVs  Principle:  Entropy.^Tht  whole  subject  is  involved 
in  the  new  principle  contributed  to  theoretical  physics  by  Sadi 
Camot  in  1834,  in  which  the  far-reaching  modem  conception  of 
cycfic  processes  was  firet  scientifically  developed.  It  was  shown 
by  Camot,  on  the  bass  of  certain  axioms,  whose  theoretical 
foundations  were  subsequently  corrected  and  strengthened  by 
Qausitts  and  Lord  Kelvin,  that  a  revenible  mechanical  process, 
working  in  a  cycle  by  means  of  thermal  transfers,  wUch  takes 
heat,  say  Hi,  into  the  material  system  at  a  given  temperature 
Tt,  and  delivers  the  part  of  it  not  utilized,  say  Ht,  at  a  lower 
given  temperature  Ti,  is  more  efficient,  considered  as  a  working 
engine,  than  any  other  such  process,  operating  between  the  same 
two  temperatures  but  not  reversible,  could  be.  This  relation  of 
inequality  involves  a  definite  law  of  equality,  that  the  mechanical 
efiidencies  of  all  reversible  cyclic  processes  are  the  same,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  their  operation  or  the  material  substances 
involved  in  them;  that  in  fact  the  efficiency  is  a  function  solely 
of  the  two  temperatures  at  which  the  cyclically  working  system 
takes  in  and  gives  out  heat.  These  considerations  constitute  a 
fundamental  general  principle  to  which  all  possible  slow  revenible 
processes,  so  far  as  they  concern  matter  in  bulk,  must  conform  in 
aU  their  stages;  its  application  is  almost  coextensive  with  the 
•cope  of  general  physics,  the  special  kinetic  theories  in  which 
Inertia  is  involved,  being  excepted.  (See  Tbekmodynavics.) 
If  the  working  system  is  an  ideal  gas-engine,  in  which  a  perfect 
gas  (known  from  experience  to  be  a  possible  state  of  matter)  is 
passed  throu^  the  cycle,  and  if  temperature  b  measured  from 
the  absolute  aero  by  the  expansion  of  this  gas,  then  simple  direct 


caldiktioo  on  the  batfs  of  the  laws  of  ideal  gases  shows  that 
HtfTt^KiJTt;  and  as  by  the  conservation  of  energy  the  work 
done  is  H|— H9,  it  follows  that  the  efficiency,  measured  as  the 
ratio  of  the  work  done  to  the  supply  of  heat,  is  i  — T/Ti.  If  we 
change  the  sign  of  H|  and  thus  consider  heat  as  positive  when 
it  la  restored  to  the  system  as  is  H|,  the  fundamental  equation 
becomes  H|/Ti-fHt/Ts«o;  and  as  any  complex  reversible 
working  system  may  be  considered  as  compounded  in  various 
ways  of  chains  of  elementary  systems  of  this  type,  wkose  ejects 
are  addiline,  the generalproposition  foUows,  that  in  any  reversible 
complete  cyclic  change  which  involves  the  taking  in  of  heat  by 
the  system  of  which  the  amount  is  dH,  when  its  temperature 
ranges  between  T,  and  Tr-l-dT,  the  equation  ZSHt/Th)  holds 
good.  Moreover,  if  the  diangcs  are  not  revezsible,  the  proportion 
of  the  heat  supply  that  is  utilized  for  mechanical  work  will  be 
smaller,  so  that  more  heat  will  be  restored  to  the  system,  and 
IBHr/Tr  or,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  /dH/T,  must  have  a  larger 
value,  and  must  thus  be  positive.  'Tht  first  statement  involves 
further,  that  for  all  xeverable  paths  of  change  of  the  system  from 
one  state  C  to  another  state  D,  the  value  of  /fH/T  must  be  the 
same,  because  any  one  of  these  paths  and  any  other  one  reversed 
would  form  a  cyde;  whereas  for  any  irreversible  path  of  change 
between  the  same  states  this  integral  must  have  a  greater  value 
(and  so  exceed  the  difference  of  entropies  at  the  ends  of  the  path). 
The  definite  quantity  represented  by  this  integral  for  a  reversible 
path  was  introduced  by  Clauaius  in  1854  (also  adumbrated  by 
Kelvin's  investigations  about  the  same  time),  and  was  named 
afterwards  by  him  the  increase  of  the  entropy  of  the  system  in 
passing  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D.  Thb  increase,  being  thus 
the  same  for  the  unlimited  number  of  possible  reversible  paths 
involving  independent  variation  of  all  its  finite  co-ordinates, 
along  which  the  system  can  pass,  can  depend  only  on  the  terminal 
states.  The  entropy  belonging  to  a  given  state  is  therefore  a 
function  of  that  state  alone,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  reached;  and  this  is  the  justification  of  the  assignment  to 
it  of  a  special  name,  connoting  a  property  of  the  system  depending 
on  its  actual  condition  and  not  on  its  previous  history.  Every 
reversible  change  in  an  isolated  system  thus  maintains  the 
entropy  of  that  system  unaltered;  no  possible  spontaneous 
change  can  involve  decrease  of  the  entropy;  while  any  defect  of 
reversibility,  arising  from  diffusion  of  matter  or  motion  in  the 
system,  necessarily  leads  to  increase  of  entropy.  For  a  physical  or 
chemical  system  only  those  changes  are  spontaneously  possible 
which  would  lead  to  increase  of  the  entropy;  if  the  entropy  is 
already  a  maximum  for  the  given  total  energy,  and  so  incapable 
of  further  continuous  increase  under  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  system,  there  must  be  stable  equilibrium. 

This  definite  quantity  belonging  to  a  material  system,  its 
entropy  ^,  is  thus  concomitant  with  its  energy  E,  which  is  also  a 
definite  function  of  its  actual  state  by  the  law  of  conservation  of 
energy;  these,  along  with  its  temperature  T,  and  the  various 
co-ordinates  expressing  its  geometrical  configuration  and  its 
physical  and  chemical  constitution,  are  the  quantities  with 
which  the  thermodynamics  of  the  system  deals.  That  branch  of 
science  develops  the  consequences  involved  in  just  two  principles: 
(i.)  that  the  energy  of  every  isolated  system  is  constant,  and  (ii.) 
that  its  entropy  can  never  diminish;  any  complication  that  may 
be  involved  arises  from  complexity  in  the  systems  to  which  these 
two  laws  have  to  be  applied. 

The  General  Thermodynamic  Equation. — When  any  physical  or 
chemical  system  undergoes  an  infinitesimal  change  of  state,  we 
have  iE  *5H-|-5U,  where  5H  is  the  energy  that  has  been  acquired 
as  heat  from  sources  extraneous  to  the  system  during  the  change, 
and  iV  is  the  energy  that  has  been  imparted  by  reversible 
agencies  such  as  mechanical  or  electric  work.  It  is,  however, 
not  usually  possible  to  discriminate  permanently  between  heat 
acquired  and  work  imparted,  for(unIess  for  isothermal  transforma- 
tions) neither  JH  nor  BV  is  the  exact  diffcrcniial  of  a  function  of 
the  constitution  of  the  system  and  so  independent  of  its  previous 
history,  although  their  sum  JE  is  such ;  but  we  can  utilize  the 
fact  that  5H  is  equal  to  T80  where 5^  is  such,  as  has  just  been  seen. 
Thus  £  and  4>  represent  properties  of  the  system  which,  along  with 
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ieiBpetature»  pRssure  and  other  independent  data  specifying  its 
constitution,  must  form  the  variables  of  an  analytical  ciposition. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  substitute  T5^  for  6H;  also  the  ckang*  of 
internal  energy  is  determined  by  the  change  of  constitution, 
involving  a  diflerential  relation  of  type 

when  the  system  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  (solution)  of 
masses  mi, »«,...  m.  of  given  constituents,  which  differ  physically 
or  chemically  but  may  be  partially  transformable  into  each  other 
by  chemical  or  physical  action  during  the  changes  under  con- 
sideration, the  whole  being  of  volume  v  and  under  extraneous 
pressure  p,  while  W  is  potential  energy  arising  from  physical 
forces  such  as  those  of  gravity,  capillarity,  &c.    The  variables 

muHh, M»  may  not  be  all  independent;  for  example,  if  the 

system  were  chloride  of  ammonium  gas  existing  along  with  its 
gaseous  products  of  dissociation,  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
only  one  of  the  three  masses  would  be  independently  variable.  The 
sufficient  number  of  these  variables  (independent  components) 
together  with  two  other  variables,  which  may  be  v  and  T,  or  v  and 
^,  spedfics  and  determines  the  state  of  the  system,  considered  as 
matter  in  bulk,  at  each  instant.  It  is  usual  to  include  JW  in 
/tiJmi  +  . . .  i  in  aU  cases  where  this  is  possible  the  single 

equation 

«Ei-T**-pto+/ii*wi+ji««««+.... +/«•««•  (I)  ' 

thus  expresses  the  complete  variation  of  the  energy-function  £ 
arising  from  change  of  state;  and  when  the  part  involving  the  n 
constitutive  differentials  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  them  that  are  really  independent,  this  equation  by 
itself  becomes  the  unique  expression  of  aU  the  thermodynamic 
relations  of  the  system.  These  are  in  fact  the  various  relations 
ensuring  that  the  right-hand  side  is  an  ex9ct  differential,  and  are 
of  the  type  of  reciprocal  relations  such  as  dttrld^^^ldmr- 

The  condition  that  the  state  of  the  system  be  one  of  stable 
equilibrium  is  that  i^,  the  variation  of  entropy,  be  negative  for 
all  formally  imaginable  infinitesimal  transformations  which 
make  iE  vanish;  for  as  B^  cannot  actually  be  negative  for  any 
spontaneous  variation,  none  of  these  transformations  can  then 
occur.  From  the  form  of  the  equation,  this  condition  is  the  same 
as  that  5E-T8^  must  be  p<»itive  for  att  possible  variations  of 
state  of  the  system  as  above  defined  in  terms  of  co-ordinates 
representing  its  constitution  in  bulk,  without  restriction. 

We  can  change  one  of  the  independent  variables  expressing  the 
state  of  the  system  from  ^  to  T  by  subtracting  8(^)  from  both 
sides  of  the  equation  of  variation:  then 

*(E-T*)  -  -^-pto+m«»»i+.  •••+*«•*«•• 
It  follows  that  for  isolhtrpuU  changes,  i.e.  those  for  which  5T  is 
maintained  null  by  an  environment  at  constant  temperature,  the 
condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  the  function  £  -  T^  shail  be 
a  minimum.  If  the  system  is  subject  to  an  external  pressure  p, 
which  as  well  as  the  temperature  is  imposed  constant  from 
without  and  thus  incapable  of  variation  through  internal  changes, 
the  condition  of  stable  equiUbrium  is  similarly  that  £-T^+^ 
shall  be  a  minimum. 

A  chemical  system  maintained  at  constant  temperature  by 
communication  of  heat  from  its  environment  may  thus  have 
several  states  of  stable  equilibrium  corresponding  to  different 
minima  of  the  function  here  considered,  just  as  there  may  be 
several  minima  of  elevation  on  a  landscape,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
eaqh  depression;  in  fact,  this  analogy,  when  extended  to  space  of 
n  dimensions,  exactly  fits  the  case.  If  the  system  is  sufficiently 
disturbed,  for  example,  by  electric  shock,  it  may  pass  over 
(explosively)  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  minimum,  but  never 
(without  compensation  from  outside)  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  former  passage,  moreover,  is  often  effected  by  introducing  a 
new  substance  into  the  system;  sometimes  that  substance  is 
recovered  unaltered  at  the  end  of  the  process,  and  then  its  action 
u  said  to  be  purely  catalytic;  its  presence  modifies  the  form  of 
the  function  E-T^  so  as  to  obliterate  the  ridge  between  the  two 
equilibrium  states  in  the  graphical  representation. 

There  are  systems  in  which  the  equilibrium  states  are  but  very 
slightly  dependent  on  temperature  and  pressure  within  wide 
limits^  out^dc  which  reaction  takes  place.    Thus  while  there  are 


cases  in  which  ft  aute  of  mobile  dissociatioii  exists  in  the  qfiiem 
which  changes  contlauoosly  as  a  function  of  these  variables, 
there  are  others  in  which  change  does  not  sensibly  occur  at  all 
until  a  certain  temperature  of  reaction  is  attained,  after  which  it 
proceeds  very  rapidly  owing  to  the  heat  developed,  and  the 
system  soon  becomes  sensibly  permanent  in  a  transformed  phase 
by  completion  of  the  reaction.  In  some  cases  of  this  latter  type 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  starting  lies  possibly  in  passive  resistance 
to  change,  of  the  nature  of  viscosity  or  friction,  which  is 
competent  to  convert  an  unstable  mechanical  equilibrium  into  a 
moderate)^  stable  one;  but  in  most  such  reactions  there  seems  to 
be  no  exact  equilibrium  at  any  temperature,  short  of  the  ultimate 
state  of  dissipated  energy  in  which  the  reaction  is  completed, 
although  the  velocity  of  reactionisfoundtodiminishexponentially 
with  change  of  temperature,  and  thus  becomes  insignificant  at  a 
sxnall  interval  from  the  temperature  of  pronounced  activity. 

Free  Energy.-^Tht  quantity  £-T^  thus  plays  the  same 
fundamental  part  in  the  thermal  statics  of  general  chemical 
systems  at  uniform  temperature  that  the  potential  energy  plays 
in  the  statics  of  mechanical  systems  of  unchanging  constitution. 
It  is  a  function  of  the  geometrical  co-ordinates,  the  physical  and 
chemical  constitution,  and  the  temperature  of  the  system,  which 
determines  the  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium  «l  each  tempera- 
ture;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  potential  energy  generaliaed  so  as  to 
include  temperature,  and  thus  be  a  single  function  relating  to  each 
temperature  but  at  the  same  time  affording  a  basis  of  connexion 
between  the  properties  of  the  system  at  different  temperatures. 
It  has  been  called  the /tm  enerty  of  the  system  by  Helmholta,  for 
it  is  the  part  of  the  energy  whose  variation  is  connected  with 
changes  in  the  bodily  structure  of  the  system  represented  by  the 
variables  mi,  mt, . . »  m»,  and  not  with  the  insular  molecular 
motions  represented  by  beat,  so  that  it  can  take  part  freely  ia 
physical  transformations.  Yet  this  holds  good  only  subject  to 
the  condition  that  the  tempeiature  is  not  varied;  it  has  been 
seen  above  that  for  the  more  general  variation  neither  JH  nor  dU 
is  an  exact  differential,  and  no  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn 
between  thermal  and  mechanical  energies. 

The  study  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  in  this,  the  most  abstract 
branch  of  modem  mathematical  physics,  is  rendered  difficult  in 
the  manner  of  most  purely  philosophical  subjects  by  the  variety 
of  terminology,  much  of  it  only  partially  appropriate,  that  has 
been  employed  to  eacpress  the  fundamental  priodples  by  different 
investigators  and  at  different  stages  of  the  development. 
Attentive  examination  will  show,  what  is  indeed  hardly  surprising, 
that  the  principles  of  the  theory  of  free  energy  of  Gibbs  and  Helm- 
holta had  been  already  grasped  and  exemplified  by  Lord  Kelvin 
in  the  very  early  days  of  the  subject  (see  the  paper  "  On  the 
Thermoelastic  and  Thermomagnctic  Properties  of  Matter, 
Part  I."  Quarterly  Journal  of  MathemaUcs,  No.  i,  April  1855; 
reprinted  in  Phil.  Mag.,  January  1878,  and  in  Uolk,  and  Fkyi* 
Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  scq.).  Thus  the  striking  new  advance 
contained  in  the  more  modern  work  of  J.  Willard  Gibbs  (1875- 
1877)  and  of  Helmholta  (s88a)  was  rather  the  sustained  general 
application  of  these  ideas  to  chemical  systems,  such  as  the 
(l^vanic  cell  and  dissociating  gaseous  systems,  and  in  general 
f ashbn  to  heterogieneoos  concomitant  phases. .  The  fundamental 
paper  of  Kelvin  connecting  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell 
with  the  energy  of  chemical  transformation  is  of  date  1851,  some 
years  before  the  distinction  between  free  energy  and  total  eiwrgy 
had  definitely  crystalliaed  out;  and,  possibly  satisfied  with  the 
approximate  exactness  of  his  imperfect  formula  when  applied  to  a 
Daniell's  cell  {infra),  and  deterred  by  absence  of  experimental 
data,  he  did  not  return  to  the  subject.  In  2852  he  briefly 
announced  {Proe.  Roy.  Soc*  Edin.)  the  prindf^e  of  the  dissipation 
of  mechanical  (or  available^  energy*  induding  the  necessity  of 
compensation  ebe where  when  restoration  occurs,  in  the  form  thai' 
"  any  restoration  of  mechanical  energy,  without  more  than  aa 
equivalent  of  dissipation,  is  impossible  "-probably  even  in 
vital  activity;  but  a  suffident  spedfication  of  available  energy 
(d.  iufra)  was  not  then  devd<q>ed.  In  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
where  this  was  done,  and  illustrated  by  full  application  to  solid 
clastic  systemSr  the  total  energy  is  represented  by  e  and  is  named 
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*^  Intifikilc  tntmgy,"  the  energy  uAmo  ia  dniinf  ea  iMtbtfrnai 
CtmntfemiatioB  brepmented  by«,of  whicb  H  ie  taken  inMhcat, 
white  the  nmainder,  the  chense  of  fxee  (er  mfrheitini  or 
avaflable )  «icrgy  of  the  tyeten  k  the  iwinamtrf  qumtity  denoted 
by  the  symbol  v,  which  is  "  the  work  done  by  the  applied  foMM  " 
at  unifonn  temperature.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  «  and  not « 
that  is  the  potential  energy-function  for  isothermal  change,  of 
which  the  form  can  be  determined  directly  by  dynandol  lad 
physical  experiment,  and  from  which  alone  the  criteria  of 
equilibrium  and  stress  are  to  be  deimd— wmply  for  the  teason 
that  for  all  r$9ersibU  paths  at  constant  temperature  between  the 
same  terminal  configurations,  there  must,  by  CamotV  principle, 
be  the  same  gain  or  lose  of  heat.    And  a  system^  formulneart 

given  (5)  to  (ix) — Ex.gr.  «"V— /^T*^  jj  ^^or  finding  the  total 

energy  e  for  any  temperature  f  when  «  and  the  thermal  capad ty  t 
of  the  system,  in  a  standard  state,  have  thus  been  ascertained, 
and  another  for  establishing  oannexion  between  the  form  of  « 
for  one  temperature  and  its  form  for  adjacent  temperatures'-* 
which  are  IdeDtica]  with  those  devek^Md  by  Helmlxdta  long 
afterwards,  in  18^2,  except  that  the  entropy  appears  only  as  an 
unnamed  integral.  The  progress  of  physical  sdence  is  fiormaHy 
ideotifKed  with  the  exploration  of  this  function  w  for  physjcal 
^rstems,  with  continually  increasing  exactness  and  range — except 
where  pure  kinetic  considerations  prevail,  in  which  cases  the 
wider  Hamlltonian  dynamical  formulation  is  fundamental. 
Another  aspect  of  the  matter  wiU  be  developed  below. 

A  somewhat  different  prxednre,  in  terms  of  entnpy  as 
fundamental,  has  been  adopted  and  developed  by  Planck.  In  an 
isolated  -system  the  trend  of  change  must  be  in  the  direction 
which  increases  the  entropy  0,  by  ClausiuB'  form  of  the  principle. 
But  in  experiment  it  is  a  system  at  cototaat  tempcfature  Tather 
than  an  adiabatic  one  that  usually  is  involved;  this  can  be 
attained  formally  by  including  in  the  Isolated  system  (d  it^a)  a 
source  ol  heat  at  that  temperature  and  of  unlimited  opacity, 
when  the  energy  of  the  original  system  iiKreases  byJE  this  source 
must  give  up  heat  of  amount  ££,  and  it9  entropy  therefore 
diminishes  6E/T.  Thus  for  the  oii^nal  system  maintained  at 
constant  temperatars  T  it  is  5^-5E/T  that  must  always 
be  positive  in  spontaneous  change,  which  is  the  same  criterion  as 
was  reached  abow.  Reference  may  al^  he  made  to  H.  A. 
Loreatx's  CttkOei  SekntHe  Papcn,  part  L 

A  striking  anticipation,  almost  contemponaeooi,  U  Gibbs's 
thermodynamic  potential  theory  (ta/ro)  was  mads  by  Cleck 
Maxwell  in  conneidon  with  the  discussion  of  Andrews's  experi* 
ments  on  the  critical  tempcntnte  d  mixed  gsaes,  in  a  Idtter 
published  in  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes's  Sdnl^  Cmnpmimu  (voL 

fl.p.34). 

AvcihbU  Smrgyj-^tho  same  quantity  ^,  which  Claasius 
named  the  entropy,  arose  In  various  ways  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  in  the  train  of  ideas  of  Rankine  and  Kelvin 
relating  to  the  exprearion  of  the  8SoAiA<«  raergy  A  of  the  material 
system.  Suppose  there  were  accessible  an. auxiliary  system 
containing  an  utmmiUd  quantity  of  heat  at  absolute  temperature 
Tt,  forming  a  condenser  into  which  heat  can  be  discharged  from 
the  working  system,  or  from  iriuch  it  may  be  recovered  at  that 
temperature:  we  proceed  to  find  how  much  of  the  heat  of  our 
system  is  available  for  transf ormatjon  into  mechanical  work,  in  a 
process  which  ledooes  the  whole  system  to  the  temperacure  of 
this  condenser.  Provided  the  prooess  of  reduction  is  performed 
reversibly,  it  b  immaterial,  l^  Camot%  prin^iie,  in  what 
manner  it  is  effected:  thus  in  following  it  <Nit  in  detail  we  can 
oonsider  each  elementary  quantity  of  heat  &Ei  rsmoioed  horn  the 
system  as  set  aside  at  its  actual  temperature  lietween  T  and 
T-f^T  for  the  production  of  mecfaadcaL  work  <W  and  the 
residue  of  itSfiU  as  directly  discharged  into  the  condenser  at  T*. 
The  principle  of  Camot  gives  IHrr>»5Hii/T«>  «o  that  the  portion 
of  the  heat  5H  that  b  not  available  for  work  b  5H«,  equal  to 
T«5H/T.  In  the  whole  process  the  part  not  available  ia  connexion 
with  the  condenser  at  T»  b  therefore  T^fdH/T.  Thb  quantity 
must  be  the  same  whatever  reversible  process  b  employed: 
thus,  for  example,  we  may  first  transform  the  qrstcm  sevctaibly 


from  the  stale  C  to  the  state  D,  and  then  from  the  sute  D  to  the 
final  state  of  uniform  temperature  T«.  It  follows  that  the  value 
of  T  J'tfH/T,  representing  the  heat  degraded,  b  the  same  along  all 
reversible  pathsof  transformation  from  the  state  C  to  the  state  D ; 
so  that  the  function  /dH/T  b  the  excess  of  a  definite  quantity 
^  oonneded  with  the  system  in  the  former  state  as  compared 
with  the  latter. 

It  b  usual  to  change  the  law  of  sign  of  ^H  so  that  gain  of  heat 
by  the  system  b  reckoned  positive;  then,  relative  to  a  condenser 
of  unliftttfid  cspadty  at  Tt,  the  state  C  contains  more  mechanic- 
ally dsettoWs  €nergy  than  the  state  D  by  the  amount 
Ec-Eo^f  T«/dH/T,  that  b.  by  Ec-EirTtC^r^).  In  thU  way 
the  exbtence  of  an  entropy  function  with  a  definite  value  for  each 
state  of  thfr  system  b  again  seen  to  be  the  direct  analytical 
equivalent  of  Camot 's  axiom  that  no  process  can  be  more  efficient 
thstt  a  reversible  prooess  between  the  same  initial  and  final  states. 
The  name  nuHwity  of  a  system  was  proposed  by  Lord  Kelvin  in 
1879  for  thb  conception  of  available  energy.  It  b  here  specified 
as  rdative  to  a  condenser  of  unlimitfd  capacity  at  an  assigned 
teoBperature  T§:  some  such  specification  b  necessary  to  the 
definition;  in  fact,  if  Tt  were  the  absolute  sero,  all  the  eneigy 
would  be  mechanically  available. 

But  we  can  obtain  an  intrinsically  different  and  self-contained 
comparison  of  the  available  energies  in  a  system  in  two  different 
states  at  different  temperatures,  by  ascertaining  how  much 
energy  would  be  dissipated  in  each  in  a  reduction  to  the  sami 
standard  sute  of  the  ssrstem  itself,  at  a  standard  temperature  T» 
We  ha^  only  to  rtwerse  the  operation,  and  change  back  thb 
standard  stau  to  each  ol  the  others  in  turn.  Thb  will  involve 
abstractions  of  heat  ^H«  from  the  various  portions  of  the  system 
in  the  standard  sute,  and  returns  of  jH  to  the  sUte  at  Tt ;  if 
thb  return  wcs«aH«Trr«  instead  of  ^U*  there  would  be  no  kss  ot 
availabHity  in  the  direct  process;  hence  there  b  actual  dissip*- 
tion  tfH-aHtT/Tt,  that  b  T  (jS^4^).  On  passing  from  sUte  I 
to  slate  9  through  thb  standard  state  o  the  difference  of  these 
dissipations  will  represent  the  energy  of  the  system  that  has 
beoome  unavailable.  Thus  in  thb  senae  £  *T^+T^t+const. 
represents  for  each  state  the  amount  ol  energy  that  b  available; 
butiteteadof  implyiogan  unlimitfd  source  of  heat  at  thestandard 
temperature  Tt,  it  implies  that  there  b  no  extraneous  source* 
The  avalbUe  energy  thus  defined  differs  from  E-T^,  the/res 
cMTiy  of  HelfflholtS)  or  the  wrk  ftmOiPti  tftkt  applud/^rus  of 
Kelvhi,  which  involves  no  reierenoe  to  any  standard  state,  by  a 
sbnple  linear  function  of  the  temperatnrealonewhichb  immaterial 
as  regards  its  applications. 

The  determination  of  the  available  mechanical  energy  arising 
from  differences  of  temperature  between  the  parts  of  the  same 
system  b  s  more  complex  problem«  because  it  Involves  a 
determination  of  the  common  temperature  to  which  reversible 
processes  will-  ultimately  reduce  them;  iot  the  simple  case  in 
which  no  changes  of  state  occur  the  solution  was  given  by  Lord 
Kelvin  in  1853,  in  oonnexion  with  the  above  train  of  Jdess  idL 
Tait's  Tkarmodynamks,  {179).  In  the  pittent  exposition  the 
system  b  sensibly  in  equilibrium  at  each  stage,  so  that  its 
temperature  T  b  always  uniform  throughout;  isolated  poctloos 
at  different  temperatures  would  be  treated  as  difiicrent  syitems. 

Tktrmodynamie  PolsfifMiilr.-— We  have  now  to  devdop  the 
rebtions  involved  in  the  general  equation  (1 )  of  thermodynamica. 
Suppose  the  material,  system  Includes  two  ooexbtent  states  or 
phases,  with  opportunity  for  free  interd»nge  of  oonstitoelit»— 
for  example,  a  salt  solution  and  the  aqueous  vapour  in  equilibrium 
with  it.  Then  in  equUibrium  a  slight  transfer  im  qI  the  water- 
substance  of  mass  flfr  constituting  the  vapour,  into  the  water- 
substance  of  massm,  exbting  in  the  solution,  should  not  produce 
any  alteration  of  the  first  order  in  6E-Tt^;  therefore  p,  must  be 
equal  to  p,.  The  quantity  Mr  b  called  by  Waiard  Gibbs  the 
potential  of  the  corresponding  subsunce  of  mass  m,;  It  may  be 
defined  as  its  marginal  available  energy  per  unit  mass  at  the 
given  temperature.  If  then  a  system  involves  in  thb  way 
coexistent  phases  which  remain  permanently  separate,  the 
potentiab  oif  any  constituent  must  be  the  same  in  all  of  them  in 
whiEfa  that  constituent  exists  for  otherwise  it  would  tend  topaai 
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from  the  phaaet  In  which  fts  potential  It  higher  to  those  in  which 
it  is  lower.  If  the  constituent  is  non-existent  in  any  phase,  iu 
potential  when  in  that  phase  would  have  to  be  higher  than  in  the 
others  in  which  it  is  actually  present;  but  as  the  potential 
increases  logarithmically  when  the  density  of  the  constituent  is 
indefinitely  diminished,  this  condition  is  automatically  satisfied 
— or,  more  strictly,  the  constitutent  cannot  be  entirely  absent, 
but  the  presence  of  the  merest  trace  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
condition  of  equality  of  potentiaL  When  the  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  is  taken -into  account,  the  potential  of  each  constituent 
must  include  the  gravitational  potential  gh;  in  the  equilibrium 
state  the  total  potential  of  each  coustituent,  including  this  part, 
must  be  the  same  throughout  all  parts  of  the  system  into  which 
it  is  freely  mobile.  An  example  is  Dalton's  law  of  the  indepen- 
dent distributions  of  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  if  it  were  in  a 
state  of  rest.  A  similar  statement  applies  to  other  forms  of 
mechanical  potential  energy  arising  from  actions  at  a  distance. 

W|ien  a  sKght  constitutive  change  occurs  in  a  galvanic  element 
at  given  temperatore^  producing  available  energy  of  electric 
^rrent,  in  a  reversible  manner  and  isothermaUy,  at  the  expense  of 
chemical  energy,  it  b  the  free  energy  of  the  system  E—  T^,  not  its 
total  iotrinsic  energy,  whose  value  must  be  conserved  during  the 
process.  Thus  the  electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  change  of 
this  free  energy  per  electrochemical  equivalent  of  reaction  in  the 
cell  This  proposition,  developed  by  Gibba  an^  later  by  Helm* 
holtz,  modifies  the  earlier  one  of  Kelvin--whkh  tacitly  asromed 
all  the  energy  of  reaction  to  be  available--exoept  in  the  oases 
such  as  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell,  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
electromotive  force  does  not  depend  sensibly  on  the  temperature. 

The^ffecta  produced  on  electromotive  forces  by  difference  of 
ooncentrations  in  ^ute  solutions  can  thus  be  accounted  for  and 
traced  out,  from  the  knowledge  ci  the  form  of  the  free  energy  for 
snch  cases;  as  also  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  case  of  gas 
batteries.  The  free  energy  does  not  sensibly  depend  on  whether 
the  substance  is  solid  or  fused — ^for  the  two  states  are  in 
equilibrium  at  the  temperature  of  fusion— though  the  4otal 
energy  differs  in  these  two  cases  by  the  heat  of  fusion;  for  this 
reason,  as  Gibbs  pointed  out,  voltaic  potential-differences  are  the 
same  for  the  fused  as  for  the  solid  state  of  liie  siibstaooes, 
concerned. 

Relalwtu  itiwlvmg  CcnslUtH&n  M/y.— >The  potential  of  a 
component  in  a  given  solution  can  depend  onlv  on  the  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  of  the  solution,  and  the  densities  of  the  various 
components,  indading  itself ;  as  no  distance-actions  an  usnaUy 
involved  in  chemical  physics,  it  will  not  depend  on  the  aggregate 
masses  present.  The  example  above  mentioned,  of  twQCoea'stent 
phases  liquid  hnd  vapour,  indicates  that  there  may  thus  be 
relations  between  the  copstitutiens  of  the  phases  present  in  a 
chemical  system  which  do  not  Involve  their  total  masses.  These 
are  developed  in  a  very  direct  manner  in  Willard  Gibbs's  original 
procedure.  Iil  so  far  as  attractions  at  a  distance  (a  uniform 
force  such  as  gravity  being  excepted)  and  capillary  actions  at  thi> 
Interfaces  between  the  phasea  are  inoperative,  the  fondamental 
equation  (i)  can  be  integrated.  Ind!casing  the  volume  k  limes, 
and  all  the  masses  to  the  same  extent—in  faa,  placing  alongside 
each  othec  k  identical  systems  at  the  same  temperature'  and 
pressure— will  increase^  and  E  in  the  same  ratio  k\  thus  E  must 
be  a  homogenoDos  function  of  the  first  degree  of  tbeindependent 
variables  ^,  #,  aii,  ...,«•,  and  therefore  by  Baler's  theoicni 
relating  to  such  functions 

Th&  integral  equation  merely  e]q>resses  the  additiveichaiacter  of 
the  energies  and  entropies  of  adjacent  portions  of  the  system  at 
uniform  temperature,  and  thus  depends  only  on  the  absence  of 
sensible  physical  action  directly  across  finite  distances.  If  we 
form  from  it  the  expression  for  the  complete  differential  5£,  and 
subtract  (xX,  there  remains  the  relation 

o  «^T  -»8p+mi«;ii.+  ....  -^-mjimm  (A 

This  implies  that  in  each  phase  the  change  of  pressure  (kpendaon 
and  is  determined  by  the  changes  in  T,  jki,  .  .  .  ^.alone;  as  we 
know  beforehand  that  »  physical  property  like  -pfessore  la  an 


analytical  functJoB  of  the  Mate  of  the  system.  It  b  Iherefon  a 
function  of  these  «+i  quantities.  Whcft  they  are  all  inde^ 
pendently  vcriable,  the  densities  of  the  various  constituents  and 
of  the  entropy  in  the  phase  are  cipresied  by  the  partial  fluifoiis  of 
p  with  respect  to  thenu  thus 

9  it  e    dW 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  above  referred  to  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  gas  existing  partially  dissociated  along  irith  itf 
constituents,  the  masses  are  not  Independent,  necessary  linear 
relations,  f  urni^ed  by  the  laws  of  definite  combining  proportions, 
subsist  between  the  partial  floxioos,  and  the  form  of  the 
f  unctibn  which  eacpresses  p  is  thus  restricted,  in  a  manner  which  is 
easily  expressible  in  each  special  case. 

This  proposition  that  the  pressure  in  any  phase  Is  a  function  of 
the  temperature  and  of  the  potentials  of  the  independent  con- 
stituents, thus  appears  as  a  consequence  of  Camot's  axiom 
combined  with  the  energy  principle  and  the  absence  of  effective 
actions  at  a  distance.  It  shows  that  at  a  given  tempenture  and 
pressure  the  potentials  are  not  all  independent,  that  there  is  a 
necessary  relation  connecting  them.  This  \&  the  efualion  of  state 
or  constitution  of  the  phase,  whose  existence  forms  one  mode  of 
expression  of  Camot's  principle,  and  in  which  all  the  properties 
of  the  phase  are  involved  axui  can  thence  be  derived  by  simple 
differentiation. 

Tk*  Phase  RuUr^'Whtsi  the  material  system  cdntains  only  a 
single  phase,  the  number  of  independent  variations,  in  addition 
to  change  of  temperature  and  pressure,  that  can  spontaneously 
occur  in  Its  constitution  is  thus  one  less  than  the  number  of  its 
independent  constituents.  But  where  several  phases  coexist  in 
contact  in  the  same  system,  the  number  of  possible  independent 
variations  may  be  much  smaller.  The  present  independent 
variables  /ti, . .  .,  m«  are  specially  appropriate  in  this  problem, 
because  tUL  of  them  has  the  same  value  in  all  the  phases.  Now 
each  phase  has  its  own  characteristic  equation,  giving  a  relation 
between  f^,  <T,  and  ^m;  •  •  •  ^t^»  or  such  of  the  latter  a»  are 
independent;  if  r  .phases  coeiist,  there  are  r  such  relations; 
hence  the  number  of  possible  independent  variations,  including 
those  of  9  and  T,  is  reduced  to  m^r-i-t,  where  m  is  the  number 
of  independently  variable  chemical  constituents  which  the  system 
rnntalna  This  number  of  degrees  of  constitutive  freedom 
cannot  be  negative;  therefore  the  number  of  possible  phases 
that  can. coexist  alongside  each  other  csanot  exceed  m+i. 
If  m-^2  phases  actually  coexist,  there  is  no  variable  quantity  (a 
the  system,  thus  the  temperature  and  pressure  and  constitutions 
of  the  phases  are  aU  deterflsined;  such  is  the  triple  point  at  which 
ice,  water  and  vapour  esist  in  presenceof  each  other.  If  there  are 
m-l-i  coexistent  phases,  the  system  can  vary  in  one  respect  only; 
for  example,  at  any  temperature  of  water^substance  different 
from  the  triple  point  two  phases  only,  say  liquid  and  vapour, 
or  liquid  andsolid,  coexist,  and  the  pressure  is  definite,  as  also  are 
the  densities  and  potentials  of  the  components.  Finally,  when 
but  one  phase^  say  water,  is  present,  boUi  prranire  and  tempers 
lure  can  vary  independently..  The  first  example  Illustrates  the 
case  of  systems,  physical  or  chemical,  hi  which  there  is  only  one 
possible  sute  of  equilibrium,  forming  a  point  of  transitioai  between 
different  constitutions;  in  the  second  type  esch  temperature  has 
its  OWB  completely  determined  .state  of  equilibrittm;  ia  other 
cases  the  ooostitutkxi.  in  the  equilibrium  state  is  indeterminate  as 
regardsthe  oorretpoiwling  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  By  aid 
of  this  phase,  rule  of  Gibbs  the  number  of  different  chemical 
snbstanqes  actually  jntencting  in  a  given  complex  system  can 
be  determined  from  observatica;  of  the  degree  of  spontaneous 
variation  which  Ic  exhibits;  the.rale  thus  lies  at  tlie  foundatioa 
of  the  flsodem  wb|ect  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  continuous 
chendcsl  thange  la  mixtures  or  sUoys,  and  in  thia  connexion  It 
baa  been  widely  applied  and  developed  in  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Roocefaoom  and  van  't  Hoff  and  other  physical 
chemisto,  mainly  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Bactm  to  which  the  Theory  cm  be  procticaUy^eaehpei,~-ltk 
only  in  systems  in  which,  the  nuraher  of  independent  variables  b 
small  thai  the  forms  of  the  vadeus  potestialsi— or  the  forpi  <d  the 
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htadoMBUl  chuictetbtk  eqwIoB  o^nvlni  Ibe  cMftir  af  tke 
■TMan  In  Lerm  a[  iu  enuopj  and  coutituiioii,  oi  Ike  pnMun 
la  Icm  of  tin  tcmpentine  uid  the  pMenliak,  nbki  iadniet 
tbaa  all,— cu  b*  nidily  ippnnimEUd  to  by  apciimaul 
dMeraiuiloni.  Evcd  Id  Ihe  cue  of  the  limple  lyHen  wMa- 
T^HHic,  wUch  i]  fuaduDEsul  ior  the  thuoQ'  ol  Ike  unm^asiiic, 
tha  hu  not  jFti  bcoi  oiBpltteljr  uxompliibid.  Tba  (eDcnl 
theoiy  ii  Ihus  lirgdy  coBfinnl,  u  ibovE,  to  defiaiai  the  KMiic- 
tioiii  oa  Ihc  degree  al  vsriibilily  ol  A  ampla  chemial  lyiteai 
wUch  Che  priodptt  of  Cui»l  impoes.  Tht  tndii«  qui  o(  Uwm 
B«ienl  reUlIoiu  af  coDIIouitT  of  itate  b  nmch  fAcUiUled  by 
geooKtricil  dliifniB).  tucb  u  James  Tboosoa  finl  iHiDduced  In 
order  to  exhibit  and  npliin  Andiem'  mulu  u  lo  ilic  nofe  of 
cociiMmt  phua  In  cubonlc  mcid.  Gibbs't  euliol  Ibeima- 
dynunie  nrfu*  hid  for  lu  a>-ordiniitt  volumf.  tnlropy  ud 
energy;  II  wu  constiuctsd  lo  K*la  by  UuweU  for  wtter- 
•abttuoCiUulIsCullyupUliiedlnliteredlilocuallbe  TMfytf 
Htal  (tSTl);  it  fonu  a  relid  map  Bhicli,  by  aimple  JupHtloo, 
rcvnb  ibe  coune  of  the  iruoformatloBa  of  wiief,  wiib  ib« 

Kchanfca]  and  tbennaL  chaofci,  in  ita  three 
of  aoLJd,  liquid  and  gaa.     In  (he  geoerai  eai«, 

Bce  haa  more  than  one  independently  raiialile 


■rnird :  but  Gibba  haa  abovn  Ibe  Hlilily  of  lurfacea  repreaent- 
id(,to(iiiMuice,llieaittopyist(nii*oftbeaiaitiiative  variables 
wboi  tampcnlnn  and  prewoK  ue  mtiotaJDed  ommuil.  Such 
Snphlcal  mnbodi  in  usw  of  fwulaoieiilal  iDportano  In 
conaadoii  with  the  pbue  rule,  for  the  txpcrimeotal  nphmtioo 
of  the  tread  of  the  channel  of  oonatltatloa  of  eompki  nliturti 
with  intenctlBg  componenu,  which  arlae  u  the  phytlol  o»i- 
dilloni  are  altered,  ai,  lor  eiample  1b  modern  metallucgy,  in  the 
thmxy  of  aUoya.  Thcitudy  of  the  pbeDomena  ol  oondeaiatioD 
la  a  mlxtore  of  (to  gaaei  or  vapoura,  ini(ia(ed  by  Andrewi  and 
developed  in  thia  maoDcr  by  van  der  Waaia  and  bU  pupQa,  forma 
■  ca*e  in  point  (>«  Coiideh>atioh  or  Gasei). 

DiUt  Campemtnli:  Fcrfetl  Cast!  and  DilaU  StluHfM.— 
Thei«ue,lKiweTer,(woaimplelinu(lngcaaea.JBiilikhthe  Ibeoty 
cutbecomplctedby  ide[ennina(iaD  oltbe  runctiooa  involved  ' 


miitorea  of  perfect 
|[,,loUowin(  Cibbi 


Ji  light  on 

m  Iliesc  ideal  lii 


Lolai 


It.    Tbey  are  (he  casea  ol 

ipRauflhtj^ 
Lb,  10  ■  very  dilute 

vary  tbrn^ordJruieM.  alone.  ^  and  Trevainlnf 
in  the  cquiUbrimn  itata 


r.    Wehave  (n-B/vi.TlDr  unit  ina«o(lhe| 

when  n  li  the  molecular  weiflit,  beirf  >  for  ItydntRii.  and  R 
conitint  eoual  to  BIXIC^  [aT:.G^  dyoaiDlalgaiii.  or  I  cale 
appmimattly  In  thcnoal  anerfy  unlla,  which  ia  -the  aame  (« 
n»abecaiite«bey  have  all  the  ane  number  of  tadaculea  per  i 
voluBic    The  Increment  of  hot  Ticaved  by  the  .unit  maia  of 

t«  la  »H-(*+>*T,  .being  thu.  the  •pecific '--     -    

voluQWi  which  caa  be  a  fu  action  only  of  trie  temj 


and  the  avmltable  energy  A  pn 
Ex'f/ran'.  the  Inicgral  bdnt 
latriaaKeaBiy  i<  tbfieial  gun 


I'tf'JT.' 


iJfT"" 


-T#+T*wl 


A  -t+*T+/«n'-T/i.T  -WT-W«tTk«» 

If  there  ar<  p  oiokculea  io  (be  unit  maja,_and  N  per  unit  volume,  «a 
haveia«*Nai*,  each  being  a  p'.  where*'  la  the  oumbet'ol  ooLecjlea 
per  unit  maia  In  hydroeen;  thut  the  free  enerey  per  molecule  it 
■'-l-RllcsiN.  wbent-n/f.  R' '  R/>*'.  and  a'  u  a  [unelloii  <■( 
T  akMi  It  la  etamary  to  anid  tntiaducliK  the  anlmown  mote- 
aiUreoaaunir'l»mrbDfwiibthaavallahk<Ber(y(w-|(nunBw- 

oolenilarvtight  MthcaubKance!  thia  h  a  oooiUnl  moitlple  of  (be 
avallablecnerfypermo)eeule.aodita+RTIou.*belocthe  demily 
aqaallBtN  whmt-n/I^.  Thia  fonHk  may  nov^ia  dtaded 
by  liiaple  BuamalloB  to  a  mixture  of  caa^  on  the  ground  of  Datton'a 
experimental  pc1ad|de  that  each  ol  the  componeata  behavea  ia 
preieiKe  of  Ibe  otheraaa  It  would  do  In  a  vacuum.  Tbeeonponenca 
are.  in  lacl.  aecoally  eeplnble  wholly  or  partially  In  revenible  waya 
wbich  may  be  eomUaed  laao  cyclea,  for  aaample.  either  (I.)  by 
diDuiioo  ihrourii  a  poeoua  panltioB,  takjag  acaoBnt  ol  the  work  of 
.i ^.  (iLlby  IB-''— «■ !-«-■ ' — '^ ■- 


,.  _. _,  levctiihle  abaorptioa  of  a  i..„ , 

..  jacmplBf  In  place  of  anllaUe  energy  the  form  ofdaiaetcflallc 
iquatioa  wUck  givea  the  pnaaum  ia  tenaa  of  tba  •ampecalun  and 
X>(en(ial«,  the  preature  of  Che  mixture  ia  apreaacd  aa  the  aum  ol 

Lhoae  belonKfn;  to  i(i  cocnpopenci^  thia  equadon  waa  made  by  Gibba 
Ibe  baiia  oihi*  analytical  theory  of  gaa  miiciim,  whkh  he  teated  by 
'o  the  only  data  then  awlable,  cboaeof  tbeequih- 
UNO,  ;2N/)J  vapour. 

Vm  '(  BtJTi  Oimitit  PntKifU:  TkttnlittS  BxptamaHim.— 
We  procnd  to  examine  how  fat  (he  aame  formulae  aa  hold  lot 
gaaea  ap(dy  to  the  available  anergjr  of  matter  in  wlutlou  wUch  a 
10  diluu  Ibat  each  nolecult  of  the  dktdved  lubatance,  though 
poMibly  tfaamtraof  a  complex  of  moleculetof  the  totvenl,  ia  lot 
■early  «B  the  lliw  beyond  Ibe  aphere  ol  direct  Influence  of  (ba 
other  nolecvle*  ol  Ihe  dbeolved  aubaiance.  The  avtUable 
energy  laa  Innctloo  only  ol  t  be  co-ordinate*  ol  ibt  matter  In  bulk 
and  the  lempealnrv;  ila  change  on  funber  dilution,  with  Vhicb 
alotte  wearecotKcmedin  the  [ranaformationa  of  dilute  aolutJon*^ 
can  depend  oidy  on  (he  lutiher  lepiiratloB  of  Ihse  molecular 
(omplem  in  apace  (hat  ia  thereby  produced,  ta  no  one  of  them  ia 
in  ilidf  altered.  The  change  li  ihcref  ore  a  [unction  only  of  (h« 
nnmber  N  of  tba  diaaolved  moleculei  pet  o nit  volume,  and  of  the 
teBpcntun,  and  la.  per  molecvle,  etpcesible  In  a  form  entirely 
indepandnt  ol  their  coaatitullon  and  of  that  of  (he  inedlum  in 
which  tbey  ai*  diMolvad.  Thii  tuggestt  Ibit  the  eipreaaion  for 
the  cbaxftoa  ditntion  b  tlie  ume  ai  the  known  one  for  a  gaa,lB 
whkh  Ibe  nnc  naleculet  would  eiiit  [tee  and  io  (be  main 
outalde  ead  other'*  apherea  ol  laBunice ;  which  conGma  and  la 
vciiliedby  the  aiperimenlal  prlna'pk  ol  van  'I  HoB,  thai  oamolic 
prcaaara  obeys  the  laws  of  gaieout  preaaure  wilb  identically  iIm 
aaiD*phyaicalcDna(an(tattbo«oIgii3ea.  Ii  can  be  held,  in  fact, 
Ihat  Ihk  auggeitlon  doea  not  lall  thoci  ol  a  demonitmtion,  on  the 
tiaaiaof  Canol'ipiiBcipJe.  aodbidependent  olapecial  moleculai 
tbcoiy,  that  in  ail  oaa  wher*  the  molecules  ol  a  camponen(, 
whether  It  be  of  >  gaa  or  of  a  tolution.  are  outiide  each  oiher'a 
iphere*  of  bfinence,  the  available  energy,  >o  far  aa  regard* 
dilntlon,  maat  have  a  common  form,  and  the  physical  coDatania 
mnat  ihereforv  be  the  known  gaa<ona(anta.  The  customary 
CIpoaitlan  derive*  thia  ptind^e.  by  an  argument  Involving 
cydB.  from  Henry'*  law  of  aotullod  of  giaca;  it  ia  aenaibiy 
aucb  eoiule*  at  appear  concomKandy  in  the  free 
itate,  but  tbeoretically  it  become*  geberal  when  it  ii 
ued  thai  no  aolute  can  be  abaohi(ely  non-votatile. 

Sttra  tf  Oa  Ida  af  Temttratiai,—1ic  aingle  new  element 
thermodynamicB  kilroducea  into  (he  ordinary  dynamical 
Gcatiaa  ot  a  material  ayllcm  la  temperature.    Thia  conrep. 

dirmly  by  our  aenae  of  heal.     But  if  (hat  wen  nol  to,  we  could 
ttill  demona(rs(e,  on  (he  baiiiof  Camol'a  principle,  thai  there  It  a 


diqilicement  change  the  order  of  the  bodies  *a  ai  . 
different  one*  Intodirect  contact  U  thia  distutbed  the  (hermal 
equilibrium ,  we  could  conatruct  cyclic  procenes  to  take  advantaga 
ol  the  resnltiog  flow  oF  beat  to  do  mechanical  work,  and  auch 
proceim  might  be  cuiied  on  without  limit.    Tbui  ilia  proved 
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that  if  A  body  A  is  in  tanperatnre-equilibriom  ivith  B,  and  B 
with  C,  then  A  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  C  directly.  This 
largument  can  be  applied,  by  aid  of  adiabatic  partitions,  even 
when  the  bodies  are  in  a  field  of  force  so  that  mechanical  work  is 
lequired  to  change  their  geometrical  arrangement;  it  was  in 
fact  employed  by  Maiwell  to  extend  from  the  case  of  a  gas  to  that 
of  any  other  system  the  proposition  that  the  temperature  is  the 
same  all  along  a  vertical  column  in  equilibrium  under  gravity. 

It  had  been  shown  from  the  kinetic  theory  by  Maxwell  that  in  a 
gas-column  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecules  is  the  same 
at  all  heights.  If  the  only  test  of  equality  of  temperature  con- 
listed  in  bringing  the  bodies  into  contact,  this  would  be  rather  a 
proof  that  thermal  temperature  is  of  the  same  physical  nature  in 
all  parts  of  the  field  of  force;  but  temperature  can  also  be 
equalized  across  a  distance  by  radiation,  so  that  this  law  for  gases 
b  itself  already  necessitated  by  Camot's  general  principle,  and 
merely  confirmed  or  verified  by  the  spedal  gas-theory.  But 
without  introducing  into  the  argument  the  existence  of  radiation, 
the  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  all  phases  in  equilibrium 
U  necessitated  by  the  doctrine  of  energetics  alone,  as  otherwise, 
for  example,  the  raising  of  a  quantity  of  gaa  to  the  top  of  the 
gravitational  column  in  an  adiabatic  enclosure  together  with  the 
lowering  of  an  equal  mass  to  the  bottom  would  be  a  source  of 
power,  capable  of  unlimited  repetition. 

Lams  of  Chemical  Eqvilibrium  based  an  AvailahU  Energy, — 
The  complete  theory  of  chemical  and  physical  equilibrium  in 
gaseous  mixtures  and  in  very  dilute  solutions  may  readily  be 
developed  in  terms  of  available  energy  (cf.  FkiL  Trans.,  1897, 
A,  pp.  s66-s8o),  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  vivid  and  most 
direct  procedure.  The  available  energy  per  molecule  of  any  kind. 
In  a  mixture  of  perfect  gases  in  which  there  are  N  molecules  of 
that  kind  per  unit  volume,  has  been  found  lo  be  tf -f  R'T  kgfrN 
where  R'  is  the  universal  physical  constant  conneaed  with  R 
above.  This  expression  represents  the  marginal  increase  of 
availaUe  energy  due  to  the  introduction  of  one  more  molectile 
of  that  kind  into  the  system  as  actually  constituted.  The  same 
formula  also  applies,  by  what  has  already  been  stated,  to  sub- 
stances in  dilute  solution  in  any  given  solvent.  In  any  isolated 
system  in  a  mobile  state  of  reaction  or  of  internal  dissociation, 
the  condition  of  chemical  equilibrium  is  that  the  available  energy 
at  constant  temperature  is  a  minimum,  therefore  that  it  is 
stationary,  and  slight  change  arising  from  fresh  reaction  would 
Aot  sensibly  alter  it.  Suppose  that  this  reaction,  per  molecule 
affected  by  it,  is  equivalent  to  introducing  Ht  molecules  of  type 
Ni,  nt  of  type  Ni,  &c.,  into  the  system,  «i,  nf»  <  • .  being  the 
numbers  of  molecules  of  the  different  types  that  take  part  in  the 
reaction,  as  shown  by  its  chemical  equation,  reckoned  poeitive 
when  they  appear,  negative  when  they  disappear.  Then  in  the 
state  of  equilibrium 

ii,(«',+R'Tlog»»N.)+ii,(o'.+R'Tlog6,N0+.... 
must  vanish.  Therefore  Ni*iNi"t  . . .  must  be  equal  to  K,  a 
function  of  the  temperature  alone.  Tliia  law,  wci^JuXLy  baaed 
by  Guldberg  and  Waage  00  direct  statistics  of  molecular  inter- 
action, expresses  for  each  temperature  the  reUtion  connecting  the 
densities  of  the  interacting  substances,  in  dilution  comparable  %s 
regards  density  with  the  perfect  gaseous  state,  when  the  reaction 
has  come  to  the  state  of  mobile  equilibrium. 

All  properties  of  any  system,  induding  the  heat  of  reaction, 
are  expressible  in  terms  of  ita  available  energy  A,  equal  to 
E~T^+^oT.  Thus  as  the  constitution  of  the  system  changes 
with  the  tempexature.  we  have 

where 

CE»«H+<W.(H-T<^ 

$B  being  heat  and  iW  mechanical  and  chemical  energy  imparted 
to  the  system  at  constant  temperature;  henoe 

^i^^- ^C*-^.  so  that  A-E+T^i^^. 

which  is  equivalent  to 

e-w--t^(^t2^. 


This  general  fdreuila,  appUed  differentiaBy,  cxpniaea  the  htBt 
ft£— 4W  absorbed  by  a  reaction  in  terms  of  3A,  the  change 
produced  by  it  in  the  available  energy  of  the  system,  and  of  dW, 
the  mechanical  and  electricai  woik  done  on  the  system  during 
its  progress. 

In  the  problem  of  reaction  in  gaseous  systems  or  in  very  dQute 
solution,  the  change  of  available  energy  per  molecule  of  reaction 
has  just  been  found  to  be 

•A-IA.+R'TlogK',  where  K'-»,iV«.. .  .K; 

thus,  when  the  reaction  is  spontaneous  without  requiring  external 
work,  the  heat  absorbed  per  molecule  of  reaction  is 


-V^^.oe-'KT^loglL 


This  formula  has  been  utilised  by  van  't  Uoff  to  determine,  in 
terms  of  the  heat  of  reaction,  the  displacement  of  equiUbrium  in 
various  systems  arising  from  change  of  temperature;  for  K,  equal 
tp  N|*iNi"i. . .,  is  the  reaction  -parameter  through  which  alone  the 
temperature  affects  the  law  of  chemical  equiliimum  in  dilute 
systems. 

Inler/acial  Pkenamena:  Uquid  Films.-^'Iht  characteristic 
equation  hitherto  developed  refers  to  the  stale  of  an  clement  of 
mass  in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  substance:  it  does  not 
apply  to  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  transition  betwcien 
two  adjacent  phases*  A  remarkable  analjrsis  has  been  developed 
by  J.  W.  Gibbs  in  which  the  present  methods  concerning  matter 
in  bulk  are  extended  to  the  phenomena  at  such  an  interface, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  molecular  theory;  it  forms 
the  thermodynamic  completion  of  Gauss's  mechanical  theory  of 
capillarity,  based  on  the  early  form  of  the  principle  of  total 
energy*  Tho  validity  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  available 
energy,  so  far  as  regards  all  mechanical  actions  in  bulk  such  as 
suriace  tensions,  is  postulated,  even  when  applied  to  interfactal 
layers  so  thin  as  to  be  beyond  our  means  of  measurement ;  the 
argument  from  perpetual  motions  being  available  here  also,  as 
soon  as  we  have  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  said  tensions 
are  definite  physical  properties  of  the  sute  of  the  interface  and 
not  merely  acddentid  phenomena.  The  procedure  will  then 
consist  in  assuming  a  definite  excess  of  energy,  of  entropy,  and 
of  the  masses  of  the  various  components,  each  per  unit  surface, 
at  the  interface,  the  potential  of  each  component  being  of 
necessity,  in  equilibrium,  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  adjacent  masses. 
The  interfadai  transition  layer  thus  provides  in  a  sense  a  new 
surface-phase  coexistent  with  those  on  each  side  of  it,  and  having 
its  own  characteristic  equation.  It  is  only  the  extent  of  the 
interface  and  not  its  curvatures  that  need  enter  into  this  relation, 
because  any  slight  influence  of  the  latter  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  equation  by  slightly  displacing  the  position  of  the  surface 
which  is  taken  to  represent  the  interface  geometrically.  By  an 
argument  similar  to  one  given  above,  it  is  shown  that  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  characteristic  equation  is  a  relation  expressing  the 
surface  tension  as  a  function  01  the  temperature  and  the  potentials 
of  the  various  components  present  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
interface;  and  from  the  differentiation  of  this  the  surface 
densities  of  the  superficial  distributions  of  these  components 
(as  above  defined)  can  be  obtained.  The  conditions  that  a 
specified  new  phase  may  become  developed  when  two  other 
given  ones  are  brought  into  contact,  i.e.  that  a  chemical  reaction 
may  start  at  the  interface,  are  thence  formally  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  surface  tensions  of  the  three  transition  layers  and  the 
pressures  in  the  three  phases.  In  the  case  of  a  thin  soap-film, 
sudden  extension  of  any  part  reduces  the  interfadai  density  of 
each  component  at  each  surface  of  the  film,  and  so  alters  the 
surface  tension,  which  requires  time  to  recover  by  the  very  slow 
diffusion  of  dissolved  material  from  other  parts  of  the  thin  film; 
the- system  bein^  stable,  this  change  must  be  an  increase  of 
tension,  and  constitutes  a  spedes  of  ehisticity  in  the  film.  Thus 
in  a  vertical  film  the  surface  tension  must  be  greater  In  the 
higher  parts,  as  they  have  to  sustain  the  wdght  of  the  lower  parts; 
the  upper  parts,  in  fact,  stretch  until  the  superficial  densities  of 
the  componenu  then  situated  are  reduced  to  the  amounts  that 
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totheteuioiifeqairedfortbiiimrpoM.  Suchftfila 
could  not  therefore  consist  of  pure  water.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
tlMseproceascs:  if  the  film  becomes  ao  thin  that  there  b  no  water 
in  balk  between  its  surfaces*  the  tensions  cannot  adjust  them* 
•dves  in  this  slow  way  by  migration  of  component*  from  one  pert 
of  the  film  to  another;  if  the  film  can  survive  at  all  after  it  baa 
become  of  molfnilar  thickness,  it  must  be  as  a  definite  molecular 
•truaure  all  across  lU  thickness.  Of  such  type  are  the  black 
spots  that  break  out  in  soap-films  (suggested  by  Gibbs  and  proved 
by  the  measures  of  Rdnold  and  ROcker)  the  spots  mcrease  in 
size  becMise  their  tension  is  leas  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
film,  but  their  mdefiniu  increase  is  presumaMy  stopped  in 
pnctioe  by  aome  dogging  or  viacous  agency  at  thdr  boundary. 

Tramsiium  to  M^Uadv  Theory.— The  subject  of  eneiietica, 
baaed  on  the  doctrine  of  available  energy,  deids  with  matter  in 
bulk  and  is  not  omoemed  with  its  molmilar  constitution,  which 
k  is  eipressly  designed  to  eliminate  from  the  problem.  Thb 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  surface  tension  shows  bow  far  the 
principle  of  negation  of  perpetual  motions  can  cany  us,  into 
legions  which  at  first  sight  might  be  classed  as  molecular.  But, 
as  in  other  cases,  it  is  limited  to  pointing  out  the  general  scheme 
of  rdatioos  within  which  the  phenomena  can  have  their  play 
There  is  now  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  correlating 
■uiaoe  tension  with  chemical  constitution,  espedally  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  numerical  density  of  the  distribution 
of  mokculca;  thus  R.  EOtvito  has  shown  that  a  law  of  proportion- 
ality esisU  for  wide  cUaees  of  substances  between  the  tempera- 
turc-ffradient  of  the  surface  tension  and  the  density  of  the  mole- 
cules over  the  surface  layer,  which  varies  as  the  two-thixds 
power  of  the  number  pier  unit  vohune  (see  Cheiqstiiy:  Phytieal). 
This  takes  us  into  the  sphere  of  molecular  science,  where  at 
present  we  have  only  such  indications  largely  denved  from 
experiment,  if  we  exGq>t  the  mere  notion  of  inter-atomic  forces  of 
unknown  diaiacter  on  which  the  older  theories  ol  capillarity, 
those  of  Laplace  and  Poisaoo,  were  oonstruaed. 

In  other  topics  the  same  restrictions  on  the  scope  of  the  simple 
atatiotl  theory  of  energy  a|^>ear.  From  the  ascertained  behaviour 
in  certain  respects  of  gaseous  media  we  are  able  to  construct 
their  characteristic  equation,  and  correlate  their  reouining 
idationa  by  means  of  its  consequences.  Part  of  the  ezpenmcntal 
knowledge  required  for  this  purpose  is  the  values  of  the  gas-con- 
stants, which  prove  to  be  the  same  for  all  nearly  perfect  gases. 
The  doctrine  of  energetics  by  itself  can  give  no  clue  as  to  why  this 
should  be  so,  it  can  only  construct  a  scheme  for  each  simple 
or  complex  medium  on  the  basis  of  lU  own  experimentally 
determined  characteristic  equation.  The  explanation  of  um- 
formities  in  the  utrinsic  constitutions  of  various  media  belongs 
to  molecular  theory,  which  is  a  distinct  and  in  the  main  more 
complex  and  more  speculative  department  of  knowledge  When 
we  proceed  further  and  find,  with  van  *t  Hoff,  that  these  same 
umversal  gas-constants  reappear  in  the  relations  of  very  dilute 
solutions,  our  demand  for  an  explanation  such  as  can  only  be 
provided  by  molecular  theory  (as  su^a)  is  intensely  stimulated. 
But  except  m  respecu  such  as  these  the  doctrine  of  energetics 
gives  a  complete  synthesis  of  the  course  and  relations  of  the 
dicmical  reactions  of  matter  in  bulk,  from  which  we  can  cHmiiiate 
atomism  altogether  by  restating  the  merely  numencal  atomic 
theory  of  Dalton  as  a  principle  of  equivalent  combining  pro- 
portions. Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  school  of 
chemists  who  insist  on  this  procedure  as  a  purification  of  their 
science  from  the  hypothetical  ideas  as  to  atoms  and  molecules, 
in  terms  of  which  its  experimental  facts  have  come  to  be  expressed 
A  complete  system  of  doctrine  can  be  developed  in  this  manner. 
but  its  scope  will  be  Umited.  It  makes  use  of  one  principle 
of  correUtion,  the  doctrine  of  available  energy,  and  discards 
another  such  prinople,  the  atomic  theory.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  one  principle  is  really  more  certain  and  definite  than  the 
other.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  what  has  sometimes  by 
German  writers  been  called  Gibbs's  paradox:  the  energy  that  is 
available  for  mechanical  effect  in  the  inter-diffusion  of  given 
volumes  of  two  gases  depends  only  on  these  volumes  and  their 
pressures,  and  is  independent  of  what  the  gases  are;  if  the  gases 


differed  only  bfioiteatmally  in  coostitutkm  it  would  still  be  the 
same,  and  the  question  arises  where  we  are  to  stop,  for  we  cannot 
suppose  the  inter-diffusion  of  two  identical  gases  to  be  a  source  of 
power.  This  then  kx>ks  like  a  real  failure,  or  rather  limitation,  of 
the  principle,  and  there  are  other  such,  that  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  aid  of  the  complementary  doctrine  of 
molecular  theory.  That  theory,  in  fact,  shows  that  the  more 
nearly  identical  the  gases  are,  the  slower  will  be  the  process  of 
inter-diffusion,  ao  that  the  morhanical  energy  will  indeed  be 
available,  but  only  after  a  time  that  becomes  indefinitely  pro* 
longed.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  simple  doctrine  of  energetics 
becomes  inadequate  before  the  limit  ia  reached.  The  phenomena 
of  highly  rare6ed  gases  provide  other  cases.  And  in  fact  the  only 
reason  hitherto  thought  of  for  the  invariable  tendency  of  available 
energy  to  diminish,  is  that  it  represents  the  general  principle  that 
in  the  kinetic  play  of  a  vast  assemblage  ojf  independent  mole- 
cules individuaJly  beyond  our  control,  the  normal  tendency  is  for 
the  regularities  to  diminish  and  the  motions  to  become  leas 
correlated:  short  of  some  such  reason,  it  is  an  unexplained 
empirical  principle.  In  the  special  departmenu  of  dynamical 
physics  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecular  theory,  there  dynamical 
and  therefore  much  more  difficult  and  less  definite,  is  an  indispens. 
able  part  of  the  framework  of  science  i  and  even  experimental 
chemistry  now  leans  more  and  more  on  new  physical  methods 
and  instruments.  Without  molecular  theory  the  clue  which  has 
developed  into  spectrum  analysis,  bringing  with  it  stellar 
chemistry  and  a  new  physical  astronomy,  would  not  have  been 
available;  nor  would  the  laws  of  diffusion  and  conduction  in 
gases  have  attained  more  than  an  empirical  form;  nor  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  weave  the  phenomena  of  electrodynamia 
and  radiation  into  an  entirely  rational  theory. 

The  doctrine  of  available  energy,  as  the  expression  of  thermo- 
djmamic  theory,  is  directly  implied  in  Camot's  Essoi  of  1824.  and 
constitutes,  in  fact,  iu  main  theme,  it  took  a  fresh  start,  in  the 
light  of  iuller  experimental  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of 
h^t,  in  the  early  memoirs  of  Rankine  and  Lord  Kelvin,  which 
may  be  found  in  their  Collected  Scientific  Papers,  a  subsequent 
exposition  occurs  in  Maxwell's  Theory  ofHeat\  its  most  familiar 
form  of  statement  is  Lord  Kelvin's  principle  of  the  dissipation  of 
availaUe  energy.  •  Its  principles  were  very  early  apph'ed  by  James 
Thomson  to  a  physico-chemical  problem,  that  of  the  influence  of 
stress  on  the  growth  of  crystals  in  their  mother  liquor.  The 
"  thermodynamic  function "  introduced  by  Rankine  into  its 
development  is  the  same  as  the  "  entropy  "  of  the  material 
sjrstem.  independently  defined  by  Clausius  about  the  same  time. 
(Hausius's  form  of  the  principle,  that  in  an  adiabatic  system  the 
entropy  tends  continually  to  increase,  has  been  placed  by  Pro- 
fessor WUIard  Gibbs,  of  Yale  University,  at  the  foundation  of  his 
magnificent  but  complex  and  difficult  development  of  the  theory. 
His  monumental  memoir  "  On  the  Equilibrium  of  Heterogeno* 
ous  Substances,"  first  published  in  Tranx  ConneciiaU  Ac^emy 
(1876-1878),  made  a  dean  sweep  of  the  subject;  and  workers 
in  the  modem  experimental  science  of  physical  chemistry 
have  returned  to  it  again  and  again  to  find  their  empirical 
principles  forecasted  in  the  light  of  pure  theory,  and  to  derive 
fresh  inspiretion  for  new  departures.  AsspedaUy  preparatory  to 
Gibbs's  general  discussion  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Rayleigh's 
memoir  on  the  thermodynamics  of  gaseous  diffusion  {PhU  Hag., 
1876),  which  was  expounded  by  Maxwell  in  the  9th  edition  of  the 
Ency  Brit,  (art  DirrtJsioM).  The  fundamental  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  dissipation  of  energy  for  the  theory  of  chemical 
reaction  had  already  been  insisted  on  in  genend  terms  by 
Raylcigh;  subsequent  to,  but  independently  of,  Gibbs's  work  it 
had  been  elaborated  by  von  Helmboltx  {jGuamm.  Abhandl  ii.  and 
iii )  In  connexion  with  the  thermodynamics  of  voltaic  cells,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  calculation  of  the  free  or  available 
energy  of  solutions  from  data  of  vapour-pressure,  with  a  view  to 
the  application  to  the  theory  of  concentration  cells,  therein  also 
coming  dose  to  the  doctrine  of  osmotic  pressure.  This  form  of 
the  general  theory  has  here  been  traced  back  substantially  to 
Lord  Kelvin  under  date  185$.  Expositions  and  developments  on 
various  lines  will  be  found  in  papers  by  Riecke  and  by  Planck  in 
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AnnaUn  der  PhysH  between  1896  and  1900.  In  the  ooune  of  a 
nemoirby  Lamor,  PkU.  Trans.,  1897,  A,  in  Vokgn*sCompendimm 
der  Pkysik  and  his  more  recent  Tkermodynamik,  in  Planck^ 
Vortesungen  Uber  Tkermoiynamik,  in  Duhem's  elaborate  TVtfiM 
ie  micanigne  chimiqtu  and  Le  Potential  tkermodynamiqut,  in 
Whetham's  Theory  0/  Sctntion  and  in  Bryan's  Tkmnodynamia. 
Nunterotts  applications  to  special  problems  are  eipounded  in 
van  't  Hoff 's  Lectures  on  Tkeorelkat  and  Pkysical  Chemistry. 

Tbe  theory  of  energetics,  which  puts  a  diminishing  limit  on  the 
amount  of  energy  available  for  mechanical  purposes,  is  closely 
implicated  in  the  discovery  of  natural  radioactive  substances  by 
H.  Becquerd,  and  their  isolation  in  the  very  potent  form  of 
radium  salu  by  M.  and  Mme  Curie.  The  slow  degradation  of 
radium  has  been  found  by  the  latter  to  be  concomitant  with  an 
evolution  of  heat,  in  amount  enormous  compared  with  other 
chemical  changes.  This  heat  has  been  showu  by  E.  Rutherford 
to  be  about  what  must  be  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  «  and  fi 
particles,  which  are  emitted  from  the  substance  with  velodties 
almost  of  the  same  scale  as  that  of  light.  If  they  struck  an  ideal 
rigid  target,  their  lost  kinetic  energy  must  all  be  sent  away  as 
radiation;  Init  when  they  become  entani^ed  among  the  molecules 
of  actual  matter,  it  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  shared  among  them 
as  heat,  with  availability  reduced  accordinf^y.  In  any  case  the 
particles  that  escape  into  the  surrounding  space  are  so  few  and 
their  velocity  so  uniform  that  we  can,  to  some  extent,  treat  their 
energy  as  directly  available  mechanically,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  energy  of  individual  molecules  of  a  gas  (cf  Maxwell*s 
'*  demons  "),  e.g.  for  driving  a  vane,  as  in  Crookcs*s  experiment 
with  the  cathode  rays.  Indeed,  on  account  of  the  high  velocity 
of  projection  of  the  particles  from  a  radium  salt,  the  actions 
concerned  would  find  their  equilibrium  at  such  enormously  high 
temperatures  that  any  influence  of  actually  available  differences 
of  temperature  is  not  sensibly  a  feature  of  the  phenomena. 
Such  actions,  however,  like  explosive  actions  in  general,  are 
beyond  our  powers  of  actual  direct  measurement  as  regards  the 
degradation  of  availability  of  the  energy.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Rutherford,  R.  J.  Strutt  and  others,  that  the  energy  of 
degradation  of  even  a  very  minute  admixture  of  aciite  radium 
would  entirely  domiiuite  and  mask  all  other  cosmical  modes  of 
transformation  of  energy,  for  example,  it  far  outwei^  that 
arising  from  the  exhaustion  of  gravitational  energy,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Helmholtx  and  Kelvin  to  be  an  ample  source  for 
all  the  activities  of  our  cosmical  system,  and  to  be  itself  far  greater 
than  tbe  energy  of  any  ordinary  chemical  rearrangements  con- 
sequent on  a  fan  of  temperature  a  circumstance  that  makes 
the  existence  and  properties  of  this  substance  under  settled 
cosmic  conditions  still  more  anomalous  (see  Radioactivity). 
TbeoreticBlly  it  is  possible  to  obtain  unlimited  concentration  of 
availability  of  energy  at  the  expense  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
degradation  spread  over  a  wider  field,  the  potency  of  electric 
furnaces,  which  have  recently  opened  up  a  new  department  of 
chemistry,  and  are  bmited  only  by  the  refractoriness  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  const itutcd,  forms  a  case  in  point. 
In  radium  we  have  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon  of  far  higher 
concentration  occurring  naturally  in  very  minute  permanent 
amounts,  so  that  merely  chemical  sifting  is  needed  to  produce  its 
aggregation.  Even  in  pitchblende  only  one  molecule  in  xo* 
seems  to  be  of  radium,  renewable,  however,  when  lost,  by  internal 
transformation. 

The  energetics  of  Radiation  is  treated  under  that  headlns  See 
abo  Tnirmodynaiiics.  0*1'*)  • 

nrBRQld,  or  Enercviiens  (Gr  *'  possessed  by  a  spirit  "O. 
the  name  given  in  tbe  eariy  Church  to  those  suffering  from 
different  forms  of  insanity,  who  were  populariy  supposed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  some  indwelUng  spint  other  than  their  own. 
Among  primitive  races  everywhere  disease  is  explained  in  this 
way,  and  its  removal  supposed  to  be  effected  by  priestly  prayers 
and  mcantations.  They  were  sometimes  called  xci|taf6^P0c, 
as  being  "tossed  by  the  waves"  of  uncontrollable  impulse. 
Persons  afflicted  in  this  way  were  restricted  from  entering  the 
church,  but  might  share  the  shelter  of  the  porch  with  lepers  and 
persons  of  offensive  life  (Hefele,  ConciliengeuhichUt  voL  L  1 16). 


After  the  prayers,  if  qnlet,  they  might  come  in  to  noeive  the 
bishop's  blessing  {AposL  Const,  viii.  6,  7,  3a)  and  listen  to  the 
sermon.  They  were  daily  fed  and  prayed  over  by  the  exorcists, 
and,  in  case  of  recovery,  after  a  Cast  of  from  to  to  40  days,  were 
admitted  to  the  euchaiist,  and  their  names  and  cuica  entered  in 
the  church  records. 

A  note  on  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  word  Im^y^ »  and  its 
cognates  will  be  found  in  J.  A.  Robinson's  edition  of  The  EpislU  !• 
the  Ephesians.  pp.  34i>347:  an  cacumis  00  " The  Conflict  with 
Demons  "  in  A.  Hamack,  The  Expansion  oS  Christieunty^u  I52-I80b 
Cf.  ExoaciSM. 

ENEROT  (from  the  Or.  hkpyuai  Ir,  in,  Mflyw,  work),  in 
physical  sdenoe,  a  term  which  may  be  defined  as  accumulated 
mechanical  work,  which,  however,  may  be  only  partially  available 
foruse.  A  bent  spring  possesses  energy,  for  it  is  capable  of  doing 
work  in  returning  to  iu  natural  form,  a  charge  of  gunpowder  pos- 
sesses energy ,  for  it  is  capable  of  doing  work  in  exploding;  aLeyden 
jar  charged  with  electricity  possesses  energy,  for  it  is  capable  of 
doing  work  in  being  dischar^d.  The  motions  of  bodies,  or  of  the 
ultimate  parts  of  bodies,  also  involve  energy,  for  stopping  them 
would  be  a  source  of  work. 

All  kinds  of  energy  are  ultimately  measured  in  terms  of  work.' 
If  we  raise  1  lb  of  matter  through  a  foot  we  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  against  the  earth's  attraction;  if  we  raise  2  &>  thiou^  the 
same  hei|^t  we  do  twice  this  amount  of  work,  and  so  on.  Also, 
the  work  done  in  raising  x  lb  through  1  ft.  win  be  double  of  that 
done  in  raising  it  x  ft.  Thus  we  recognise  that  the  work  done 
varies  as  the  resistance  overcome  and  the  distance  through 
which  it  is  overcome  conjointly. 

Now,  we  may  select  any  definite  quantity  of  worit  we  please  as 
our  unit,  as,  for  examjrfe,  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  pound  a  foot 
high  from  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of  London,  whkh  is  the 
unit  of  work  generally  adopted  1^  British  engineers,  and  Is 
called  the  "  foot-pound."  The  most  appropriate  unit  for  scientific 
purposes  is  one  which  depends  only  on  the  fundamental  uniu  of 
length,  mass  and  time,  and  is  hence  called  an  absolute  unit. 
Such  a  unit  is  independent  of  gravity  or  of  any  other  quantity 
which  varies  with  the  locality.  Taking  the  centimetre,  gramme 
and  second  as  our  fundamental  units,  the  most  convenient  unit 
of  force  is  that  which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  a  seomd,  produces 
in  it  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second;  this  Is  called  a  Dyne.- 
The  unit  of  worii  is  that  which  is  required  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  a  dyne  over  a  centimetre,  and  is  called  an  Erg.  In  the  latitude 
of  Paris  the  dyne  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  Tfyof  agramme, 
and  the  erg  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  vft  of 
a  gramme  vertically  through  one  centimetre. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  for  doing  worlu  The  unit  of  energy 
should  therefore  be  the  same  as  that  of  work,  and  the  centlmetxe- 
gramme-second  (C  GS )  unit  of  energy  is  the  erg. 

The  forms  of  energy  which  are  most  readily  recognised  are  of 
course  those  in  which  the  energy  can  be  most  directly  empk>3red 
in  doing  mechau'cal  work;  and  it  is  manifest  that  masses  of 
matter  which  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  and  handled  are  more 
readily  dealt  with  merhanically  than  are  smaller  masses.  Hence 
when  useful  work  can  be  obtained  from  a  system  by  simply 
connecting  visible  portions  of  it  by  a  train  of  mechanism,  such 
energy  is  more  readily  recognised  than  is  that  which  would 
compel  us  to  control  the  behaviour  of  molecules  before  we  could 
transform  it  Into  useful  work.  This  leads  up  to  tbe  fundamental 
distinction,  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  between  "avaQable 
energy,"  which  we  can  turn  to  mechanical  effect,  and  "  diffuse 
energy,"  whidi  is  tiseless  for  that  purpose. 

The  conception  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally  derived 
from  observation  of  purely  medianical  phenomena,  that  is  to  say, 
phenomena  in  which  the  relative  positions  and  motions  of  WsiUe 
portions  of  matter  were  all  that  were  taken  into  consideration. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  those  more  subtle  forms  in 
which  energy  cannot  be  readily  or  completely  converted  into 
work,  the  universality  of  the  principle  of  energy,  its  conserva- 
tion, as  regards  amount,  should  for  a  long  while  have  escaped 
recognition  after  It  had  become  familiar  in  pure  dynamics. 

If  a  pound  weight  be  suspended  by  a  string  passing  over 
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lidfey,  in  dtMendtef  thraqgh  le  ft.  It  b  eftpabls  of  nWas  Mftilsr 
a  pouDd  ivdght  attached  to  tlie  other  end  of  the  itriiis.  thiou^ 
the  same  height,  and  thus  can  do  ncariy  lo  toot-poutads  of  vork. 
The  mioother  lie  make  the  puUey  the  more  aeariy  <locs  the 
amowit  of  mefiii  work  which  the  weight  is  capable  of  domg 
appreach  lo  foot-pooods,  and  if  we  take  ioto  acooiint  the  work 
done  acidnst  the  fnction  of  the  pulley,  we  na J  liy  that  the  work 
done  by  the  dncending  weight  Is  lo  foot^pouads,  and  henoe 
wrhen  the  weight  is  io  its  elevated  positioo  we  have  at  disposal 
lo  foot-iMMinds  more  energy  than  when  it  is  in  the  lower  position. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  eneigy  is  possessed  by 
the  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  pound  together,  in  virtue  ojf 
their  separation,  and  that  neither  could  do  work  without  iheothet 
to  attract  it.  The  system  consisting  of  the  earth  and  the  pound 
therefoM  poeseisfs  an  amount  of  eneigy  which  depends  on  the 
relative  positions  of  its  two  parts,oo  account  of  the  latent  physical 
connetion  eidstlng  between  them  In  most  mechanical  systems 
the  working  stresses  acting  between  the  parts  can  be  detetmined 
when  the  reUtivc  positions  of  all  the  parts  are  known;  and  the 
eneigy  which  a  system  possesses  in  virtue  of  the  leUtive  posiUons 
of  its  parts,  or  its  tmiJipvatUn,  is  risssififd  as  "potential  energy," 
to  distf ngirisb  it  from  eneigy  of  motion  which  we  shall  presently 
consider  The  word  potential  does  not  imply  that  this  energy  is 
not  real,  it  ensts  in  potentiahty  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
stored  away  m  soate  latent  manner;  but  it  can  be  diawn  upon 
without  limit  for  mechamcal  work. 

It  is  a  fundamental  result  in  dynamics  that,  if  a  body  be  pro- 
ject vertically  upwatds  in  soaie,  with  a  vebdty  of  w  centi- 
metres per  second,  it  wiU  nse  to  a  height  of  s'/jf  centimetres, 
where  g  represents  the  numerical  value  of  the  acoderatmn  pco> 
duccd  by  gravity  in  centimetre>seoond  mats.  Wow,  If  m  lepi  escnt 
the  mam  of  the  body  in  grammes  its  weight  will  be  fl«f  dynes,  for 
it  will  require  a  force  of  mg  dynes  to  prodoce  in  it  the  acodemtkw 
denoted  by  f  Hence  the  work  done  in  laisiiig  the  maas  will  be 
xepieaented  by  mf  ••'/ag,  that  is,  |an^  ergM  ■  Now,  whatever  be 
the  diiection  in  which  a  body  is  moving,  a  f  rictionlem  constrainti 
like  a  stimg  attached  to  the  body,  can  canse  its  velodty  to  be 
changed  into  the  vcrtScai  direction  without  any  change  taking 
place  in  the  magnitude  of  the  veloaty  •  Tfaos  it  is  merely  in 
virtue  of  the  veloaty  that  the  mam  is  capable  of  xising  against 
the  resistance  of  gravity,  and  hence  we  leoognize  that  on  account 
of  its  motion  the  body  possessed  ^m^.  units  of  energy.  Energy 
of  motkm  is  usually  called  "  kinetic  energy." 

A  simple  example  of  the  tiaasf  ormation  of  kinetic  energy  into 
potential  energy,  and  vice  versa,  is  afforded  by  the  penduhim. 
When  at  the  limits  of  its  swing,  the  pcndoiam  is  lor  an  instant  at 
rest,  and  all  the  eneigy  of  the  oscdlation  b  static  or  potential 
When  passing  throng  iu  position  of  eqnihbffum,  since  gmvity 
can  do  no  more  work  upon  it  without  rhsnging  its  fixed  point  of 
support,  all  the  energy  of  osdllation  is  kihetic  At  intermediate 
positions  the  eneigy  is  partly  kinetic  and  partly  potential. 

Available  kinetic  energy  is  possessed  by  a  system  of  two  or  mote 
bodjet  in  virtue  of  the  rdative  motion  of  its  paits.  Since  our 
conoeptioa  of  velocity  is  cssenthdly  relative,  it  is  plsln  that  any 
property  possesied  by  a  body  in  virtue  of  its  motion  can  be 
effectively  possessed  by  it  only  in  relatioo  to  those  bodies  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  moving  ■  If  a  body  whose  mam  b  m 
grammes  be  moving  with  a  velocity  of  v  centimetres  per  second 
relative  to  the  earth,  the  available  kinetic  energy  powessed  by  the 
system  b^an^oga  if  m  be  samll  relative  to  the  earth.  Bntifwe 
amsider  two  bodies  each  of  mam  m  and  one  of  them  moving  with 
velodty*  rektive  to  the  other,  only  4«is*  units  of  workb  available 
from  thb  aystem  aUne  Thus  the  estimation  of  kinetic  energy 
b  intimately  affected  by  the  choice  of  our  base  of  meseunment. 

When  the  sticsses  acting  between  the  parts  of  a  system  depend 
only  on  the  relative  positions  of  those  parts,  the  sam  of  the 
kinetic  eneigy  and  potential  energy  of  the  system  b  always  the 
same,  provided  the  system  be  not  acted  upon  by  anything  outside 
it  Such  a  system  b  called  "conservative,"  and  b  well  iUuatiated 
by  the  swinging  pendulum  above  referred  to.  But  there  are 
stresses  which  depend  on  the  relative  sMfwn  of  the  visible 
bodies  between  which  they  appear  to  act    When  work  b  done 


againat  these  fbccsi  no  full  aqnivakBt  of  potential  eneigy  may  be 
produced,  thb  appUea  espeaally  to  frictional  forces.  Cor  if  the 
motion  of  the  s)stenrbe  reveiaed  the  forces  will  be  abo  reversed 
aad  will  still  oppose  the  motion.  It  was  long  believed  that  wotk 
done  against  such  forces  was  lost,  and  it  was  not  till  the  19th 
oentnry  that  the  eneigy  thus  transformed  waa  traced;  the 
ooaservation  of  eneigy  has  become  t\e  master-key  to  unlock  the 
connexioas  in  inammate  nature^ 

It  waa  pointed  out  by  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  and  P  G  Tab 
that  Newton  had  divined  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  so  far  as  it  belongs  purely  to  mechanics.  But  what 
became  of  the  work  done  againat  friction  and  audi'  non* 
conservative  forces  remained  obociire,  while  thcchemical  doctrine 
that  beat  was  an  indestructible  substance  afterwards  led  to  the 
Idea  that  it  was  hast  There  waa,  however,  even  before  Newton's 
time,  more  than  a  suspicion  that  heat  was  a  form  of  energy. 
Fmncb  Baoon  expressed  hb  conviction  that  heat  oonabta  of  a 
kind  of  motion  or  "  brisk  agitation  "  of  the  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  Natum  Orgaammt  after  giving  a  long  list  of  the  sources, 
of  heat,  he  says.  **  From  these  esamplcsr  taken  cdkctively  as] 
well  as  singly,  the  nature  whose  bmit  b  heat  appears  to  be 
motion  ...  It  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generstes  motion 
or  motion  heat  (though  in  some  respects  this  b  true),  but  the  very, 
essence  of  heat,  or  the  substantial  self  of  heat,  b  motion  and 
nothing  else  " 

•  After  Newton's  time  the  first  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the 
univerulity  of  the  doctrine  of  energy  was  made  by  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  and  was  published  in  the  PAiL 
Tram  for  1798.  Rumford  was  engaged  in  superintending  the 
boring  of  cannon  in  the  military  arsoiai  at  Munich,  and  was 
struck  by  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
boring  bar  upon  the  bnmcaatings.  In  order  to  see  wbetlMT  the 
heat  came  out  of  the  chips  he  compared  the  capacity  for  heat  of 
the  chips  abraded  by  the  boring  bar  with  that  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  metal  cut  from  the  blo^  by  a  fine  saw,  and. obtained  the 
same  result  in  the  two  cases,  from  which  he  oondudcd  thai/ 
"  the  heat  produocd  could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  metallic  chips. " 

Rumford  then  turned  up  a  hollow  cylinder  which  was  caat  in' 
one  piece  with  a  bram  six-pounder,  and  having  reduced  the 
connexion  between  the  cylinder  and  cannon  to  a  narrow  nedi  of 
metal,  he  cauaed  a  Uunt  borer  to  prem  against  the  boUow  of  the 
cylinder  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  about  10,000  fi>, 
while  the  casting  wss  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe  By  this  means 
the  mean  tempeiatuxe  of  the  bram  was  miaed  througbahout  70* 
Fahr ,  while  the  amount  of  metal  abraded  waa  only  837  grainsi 

•  Inerder  to  he  sure  that  the  heat  waanot  due  to  tbe  action  of  the 
air  upon  the  newly  exposed  metallic  surface,  the  cylinder  sad  the 
end  of  the  boring  oar  were  immersed  ini8  77  lb.  of  water  contained 
in  an  oak  bos.  The  tempecsture  of  the  water  at  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  experiment  iwas  60*  Fahr ,  and  after  two  horses  had 
turned  the  bthe  lor  3|  boon  the  water  boiled.  Taking  into 
account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  and  the  metal,  Rumfoni 
calculated  that  the  heat  devdoped  was  suffident  to  raise  26-  58  lb 
of  water  from  the  freedng  to  the  boiling  point,  and  in  thb  calcnla* 
tlon  the  heat  loat  by  radiation  and  conduction  was  neglected. 
Since  one  horse  was  capable  of  doing  tbe  work  required,  Rumford 
remarked  that  one  hoise  can  genemte  heat  as  rapidly  as  nine  wax 
Qtadles  burning  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Finally,  Rumford  reviewed  all  the  aources  from  which  the  heat 
might  have  been  siq>posed  to  be  derived,  and  conduded  that  it 
was  simply  produced  by  the  friction,  and  that  the  supply  was 
inexhaustible.  "It  b  hardly  necessary  to  add,"  he  remarks, 
"  that  an]rthiag  which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies 
can  continue  to  furnish  imtkout  limitatiam  cannot  possibly  be  a 
maUrial  iuUtauct;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  extremdy  difficulty 
if  not  quiU  impossible,  to  form  any  dfatinct  idea  of  anything 
capable  of  being  cxdted  and  communicated  in  the  manner  that 
heat  wu  exdted  and  cammimicated  in  these  experiments,  exoc|A 
it  be  M#f»»«." 

About  the  same  time  Davy  showed  that  two  piccm  of  ice 
eonld  be  melted  by  rabbiag  them  together  ia  a  vacuum,  ahhouglt 
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everything  surrounding  them  was  «t  a  tempentnie  below  the 
Creeling  poinL  He  did  not,  however,  infer  that  since  the  heat 
could  not  liave  been  supplied  by  the  ice,  for  ice'absorbe  heat  in 
melting,  this  experiment  afforded  conclusive  proof  against  the 
substantial  nature  of  heat 

Though  we  may  allow  that  the  results  obtained  by  Rumford 
and  Davy  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  hei^  is  in  some  way 
due  to  motion,  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  to  what  particular  dynamical 
(|nantity  heat  corresponds.  For  example,  does  the  heat  generated 
by  friction  vary  as  the  friction  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts, 
or  is  it  proportional  to  the  friction  and  the  distance  through 
which  the  rubbing  bodiies  are  displaced— that  is,  to  the  work 
done  against  friction-^or  does  it  involve  any  other  conditions? 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  however  the  duration  and  all  other 
conditions  of  the  experiment  may  be  varied,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  can  in  the  end  be  always  produced  when  the  same  amount 
of  €H«rgy  is  expended,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  infer  that  heat 
is  a  form  of  energy,  and  that  the  energy  consumed  has  been 
really  transformed  into  heat.  This  was  left  for  J-  P.  Joule  to 
achieve,  his  experiments  condusi\%ly  prove  that  heat  and 
energy  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  all  other  forms  of  energy 
can  be  transformed  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  heaL 

The  quantity  of  oiergy  wUch,  if  entirely  converted  mto  heat, 
is  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  unit  inass  of  water 
from  o*  C.  to  t*  C  is  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
Otae  of  the  first  who  took  in  hand  the  determination  of  the 
mecham'cal  equivalent  of  heat  was  Marc.  S^guin,  a  nephew  of 
J.  M  Montgolfier.  He  argued  that,  if  heat  be  energy,  then, 
when  it  is  employed  in  doing  w<wk,  as  in  a  steam-engine,  some  of 
the  heat  must  iuelf  be  consumed  in  the  operation.  Henoe  he 
inferred  that  the  amouht  of  heat  given  up  to  the  condenser  of  aa 
engine  when  the  engine  is  doing  work  must  be  less  than  when  the 
same  amount  of  steam  is  blown  through  the  engine  without 
dotngany  work.  S^guin  was  unable  to  verify  this  experimentally, 
but  in  1857  C.  A.  Him  succeeded,  not  only  in  showing  that  such  a 
difference  exists,  but  in  measuring  it,  and  hence  deierminifig  a 
tolerably  approximate  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.  In  iSjg  S^guin  endeavoured  to  determine  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  loss  of  heat  suffered  Iqr  steam  in 
expanding,  anunnng  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  so  lost  was 
consumed  in  doing  external  workagainst  the  pressure  to  which  the 
steam  was  exposed  This  assumption,  however.cannotbe  justified, 
because  it  neglected  to  take  account  of  work  which  might  possibly 
have  to  be  dwie  v^kim  ikt  sleam  Usdf  during  the  lixpansiOn. 

In  184a  R.  liayer,  a  physidaii  at  HeUbronn,  published  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from  the 
heat  produced  when  air  is  compressed.  •  Mayer  made  an  assump- 
tion the  converse  of  that  of  S^guin,  asserting  that  the  wboleof  the 
work.dooe  in  compressing  the  air  was  convened  into  heat,  and 
neglecting  the  possibility  of  heat  being  consunled  in  doing  work 
within  the  air  itself  or  being  produced  by  the  tiansformaiion  of 
internal  potential  energy.  -  Joule  afterw|irds  proved  (see  below) 
that  Mayer's  assumption  was  in  accordance  with  fact,  so  that  his 
method  was  a  sound  one  as  far  as  experimmt  was  concerned; 
and  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  values  of  the  specific  heats  of 
air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  employed  by  him 
being  very  inexact  that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  <A 
heat  obtained  by  Mayer  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Passing  over  L.  A.  CoUing,  who  in  1843  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  a  paper  entitled  "  Theses  concern- 
ing Force,"  which  clearly  sUted  the  "  principle  of  the  perpetuity 
of  energy,"  and  who  also  performed  a  aeries  of  exfonmcnts  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  heat  developed  by  the  compcesaion  of 
various  bodies,  which  entitle  him  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
founders  of  the  modem  theory  of  energy,  we  come  to  Dr  James 
Presoott  Joule  of  Manchester,  to  whom  we  are  indebtedmoie  than 
to  any  other  for  the  establishment  of  the  prindpleof  thrtconserva^ 
tion  of  energy  on  the  broad  basis  on  wliich  it  has  since  Aood. 
The  best 'known  of  Joule's  experiments  was  that  in  which  a 
brass  paddle  consisting  of  eight  arms  rotated  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  water  containing  four  fixed  vanes,  which  allowed. the 
passage  of  the  arms  of  the  paddle  but  prevented  the  water  from 


rotating  as  a  whote.  Tlie  paddle  tras  driven  by  wei^ts.  And 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  observed  by  thermomelers 
which  could  indicate  tHi1>  o^  ^  degree  Fahrenheit.  Special 
experimenu  were  made  to  determine  the  work  done  against 
resistances  outside  the  vessel  of  water,  which  amounted  to  about 
*oo6  of  the  whole,  and  corrections  were  made  for  the  loos  of  heat 
by  radiation,  t]^  bnoyancy  o(  the  air  affecting  the  descending 
weights,  and  the  energy  dissipated  when  the  weights  struck  the 
floor  with  a  finite  velocity.  From  these  experiments  Joule 
obtained  72*602  foot-pounds  in  the  latitude  of  Mancheaicraa 
equivalent  to  the  amount  oT  heat  required  to  raise  iB>  of  water 
throu^  r*  Fahr,  from  the  freexing  point.  Adopting  the  centi- 
grade scale,  this  gives  1300*846  foot-pounds^ 
•  With  an  apparatus  siinilar  to  the  above,  but  smaller,  made  of 
iron  and  filled  with  mercury.  Joule  obtained  results  varying  from 
773*814  footikmads  when  driving  weights  of  about  58  lb  wcro 
employed  to  775*352  foot-pounds  iriien  the  driving  weighu  wero 
only  about  igi  lb.  By  causing  two  conical  surfaces  of  cast-iroB 
immersed  in  mercury  and  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  to  rub 
against  one  another  when  pressed  together  by  a  lever.  Joule 
obtained  776-045  foot-pounds  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  when  the  heavy  iveights  were  used,  and  774-^  foot-pounds 
with  the  small  driving  weights.  In  this  experiment  a  great  noise 
was  produced^  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  energy,  and  Joule 
endeavoured  to  determine  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
produce  an  equal  amount  of  sound  from  the  string  of  a  vjokm^Uo 
and  to  appl/a  corresponding  correction 

The  close  agreement  between  the  results  at  least  indicates  that 
"  the  amount  of  heat  prodaced  by  friction  is  proportional  to  the 
work  doneand  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  rubbtngsurfaces." 
Joule  infened  from  them  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is 
probably  abont  77s  foot-pounds,  or,  empl<^ying  the  centipade 
scale,  about  1390  foot-pouJads. 

'  ProvioHS  to  determining  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by 
the  most  accuiate  experimental  method  at  his  command.  Joule 
estJsblished  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the  production  of  one  kind 
of  energy  was  accompanied  by  a  disappeasance  of  some  other 
form.  In  1840  he  showed  that  when  an  electric  ouRcnt  was 
produced  by  means  of  a  dynamo*magneto-electric  f*^^'*!"*  the 
heat  generated  in  the  conductor,  when  no  estarnalworh  was 
done  by  the  current,  waa  the  same  as  if  the  energy  employed  In 
producing  the  current  had  been  convoted  into  heu  by  f rictioii, 
thus  showing  that  electric  currents  conform  to  the  prhujple  of  the 
OQOservntion  of  energy,  since  energy  can  neither  be  created  nor 
destrOyed.by  them.  He  also  determined  a  roughly  approximate 
vahie  for  the  medmnicaL  equivalent  of  heat  from  the  resulu  of 
these  experiments.  Extending  his  investigations  to  the  currents 
produced  by  batteries,  he  found  that  the  total  voltaic  heat 
generated  In  aaay  dccult  waa  pKoportfonal  to  the  number  of 
electrocheailGiil  equivalents  ckctrolysed  in  cadt  cell  multi|died 
by  the  electromotive  loroe  of  the  battery.  Now  we  know  that 
the  number  of.  electrochemical  equivalenu  ekctrolyBed  is 
proportional  to  the.  whole. amount  of  electricity  which  passed 
through  the  circuit,  and  the  product  of  this  by  the  electromotive 
force  of  the  battery  is- the  wotk  done  by  the  latter,  so  that  in 
this  case  also  Joule  ahowed  that  the  heat  generated  was  pro- 
portional to  the  work  done. 

In  1844  and  1845  Joul6  published  a  aeries  of  researches  on  the 
compression  and  espanaioD  of  ahr.  Ametal  vessel  wss  pisced  in 
a  caloritietcr  and  air  forced  into  it,  the  amount  of  eaieigy  cx- 
pendedlnqompreaaingthfeuir  beingmeasured.  Asauming  that  the 
whole  of  the  eneigy  was  converted  into  heat,  wheik  the  air  was 
subjected  to  a  presauie  ol  st^s  atmospherea  Joule  obtained  for  tte 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  abont  8^-8  footimnnds,  and 
when  a  pnaauie  of  only  xo<5  atmospheres  waa  empl<qfed  the 
result  was  796*9  &Mt<pounds. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  air  waa  oompresaed  as  before,  and 
then  allowed  to  escape  through  along  lead  tube  immersed  in  the 
water  of  a  caloriaaeter,  and  finally  collected  in  a  bell  jar.  The 
amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  couM  thus  be  measured, 
while  the  work  done  by  it  in  expandingoould  be  readily  calculated. 
In  allowing  the  air  to  expand  from  a  prcasuie  of  «z  atmoapheeea 
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to  that  of  I  atmotphere  the  value  of  tile  nMchairfcal  eqaiyalem 
of  heat  obtained  was  891-89  foot-pounds.  Between  to  atmo- 
spheres and  I  it  was  815-875  foot-pcmnds,  and  between  23  and  14 
atmospheres  761*74  foot-poands. 

But,  unlike  Mayer  and  S^in,  Joule  was  not  content  with 
assuming  that  when  air  is  compressed  or  allowed  to  expand  the 
heat  generated  or  absorbed  is  the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  and 
of  that^nly,  no  change  being  made  in  the  internal  eneigy  of  the 
air  itself  when  the  temperature  is  kept  constant.  To  test  this  two 
vessels  similar  to  that  used  in  the  last  experiment  were  placed  m 
the  same  calonraeter  and  connected  by  a  tube  with  a  stop-cock. 
One  contained  air  at  a  pressure  of  22  atmospheres,  while  the 
other  was  exhausted  On  opening  the  stop-cock  no  work  was 
done  by  the  expanding  air  against  external  forces,  since  it 
expanded  into  a  vacuum,  and  it  was  found  that  no  heat  was 
generated  or  absorbed.  This  showed  that  Mayer's  assumption 
was  true.  On  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  two  vessels 
were  placed  in  different  calorimeters,  it  was  found  that  heat  was 
absorbed  by  the  vessel  containing  the  compressed  air,  while  an 
equal  quantity  of  heat  was  produced  in  the  catorimeter  containing 
the  ediausted  vessel.  The  heat  absorbed  was  consumed  in  giving 
motion  to  the  issuing  stream  of  air,  and  was  reproduced  by  the 
impact  of  the  particles  on  the  sides  of  the  exhausted  vesset. 
The  subsequent  researches  of  Dr  Joule  and  Lord  Kelvin  {Pkii. 
Trans.t  1853,  p  357, 1854,  p.  321,  and  1862,  p  579}  showed  that 
the  statement  that  no  internal  work  is  done  when  a  gas  expands  or 
contracts  is  not  quite  true,  but  the  amount  is  very  small  in  the 
cases  of  those  gases  which,  like  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  liquefied  by  intense  cold  and  pressure. 

For  a  long  time  the  final  result  deduced  by  Joule  by  these 
varied  and  careful  investigations  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
vahie  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Recent  determina- 
tions by  H.  A.  Rowland  and  others,  necessitated  by  modem 
requirements,  have  shown  that  it  is  in  error,  but  by  less  than  1  %. 
The  writings  of  Joule,  which  thus  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  practical  establishment  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  have 
been  collected  into  two  volumes  published  by  the  Phytical 
Society  of  London.  On  the  theoretical  side  the  greatest  stimidus 
came  from  the  publication  in  1847,  without  knowledge  of  Mayer 
or  Joule,  of  HelmhoUt's  great  memoir,  Oher  die  Erkdtunt  der 
Kraft,  followed  immediately  (r848->x852)  by  the  estaMfehment  of 
the  science  of  thermodynamics  (^.v.),  mainly  by  R.Gat^us  and 
Lord  Kelvin  on  the  basis  of"  Camot's  prindple  "  (1824),  modified 
in  expression  so  as  to  be  conastent  wit)i  the  conservation  of 
energy  (see  Enebcetics). 

Though  we  can  convert  the  whole  of  the  energy  possessed  by 
any  mechanical  system  into  heat,  it  is  not  iu  our  power  to  perform 
the  inverse  operation,  and  to  utilise  the  whole  of -the  heat  in 
doing  mechanical  work.  Thus  we  see  that  different  forms  of 
energy  are  not  equally  valuable  for  conversion  into  work.  The 
ratio  of  the  portion  jot  the  energy  of  a  system  which  caA  under 
given  conditions  be  converted  into  medianlcal  work  to  the  whole 
amount  of  energy  operated  upon  may  be  called  the  "  availability  " 
of  the  energy.  If  a  system  be  removed  from  all  communication 
with  anything  outside  of  itself,  the  whole  amount  of  etocrgy 
possessed  by  it  wiH  remain  constant,  but  will  of  its  own  accord 
tend  to  undergo  such  transformations  as  will  diminish  Its  avail- 
ability. This  general  law,  known  as  the  principle  of  the  "  dissipa- 
tion of  ^energy,"  was  first  adequately  pointed  out  by  Lord  Kelvin 
in  1852;  and  was  applied  by  him  to  some  of  the  principal 
problems  of  cosmical  physics.  Though  controlling  all  phenomena 
of  which  we  have  any  experience,  the  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  energy  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation  from  that  of  the 
conservation  of  energy;  for  while  we  may  conceive  of  no' means 
of  circumventing  the  Utter  prindple,  H  seems  that  the  actions  of 
intelligent  beings  are  subject  to  the  former  only  in  consequence  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  machinery  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for 
controlling  the  behaviour  of  those  ultimate  portions  of  matter,  in 
virtue  of  the  morions  or  positions  of  which  the  energy  with  wb9ch 
they  have  to  deal  exists.  If  we  have  a  weight  capable  dl  falling 
through  a  certain  distance,  we  can  employ  the  muttMl  f^ces  of 
the  system  consisting  of  the-eartb  and  weight  to  do  as  amofuit  of 


useful  work  which  h  leas  than  tbeTuI!  amount  of  potential  energy 
pottessed  by  the  system  only  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the 
constraints,  so  that  the  limit  of  availability  la  this  case  is  de-'* 
termined  only  by  the  friction  which  is  unavoidable.  Here  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  transformation  with  which  we  can  grapple, 
and  which  can  be  controlled  for  our  purposes.  If,  oa  the  other 
hand,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  system  of  molecules  of  whose 
motions  in  the  aggregate  we  become  consdous  only  by  indirect 
means,  while  we  know  absolutdy  nothing  either  of  the  motions  or 
positions  of  any  individual  molecule,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
grasp  single  molecules  and  control  their  movements  so  as  to 
derive  the  full  amount  of  work  from  the  system.  All  we  can  do  in 
such  cases  is  to  place  the  system  under  certain  conditions  of 
transfomuition,  and  be  content  with  the  Amount  of  work  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  willing  to  render  up  under  those  conditions.  Thus 
the  prindple  of  Camot  involves  the  conclusion  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  high  temperature 
can  be  converted  Into  work  than  in  the  case  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  heat  possessed  by  a  body  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
availabiUty  of  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 

Cleik  Maxwell  supposed  two  compartments,  A  and  B,  to  be 
filled  with  gas  at  the  same  temperature,  and  to  be  separated  by 
an  ideal,  infinitely  thin  partition  containing  a  number  of  exceed- 
ingly small  trap>doors,  each  of  which  could  be  opened  or  closed 
without  any  expenditure  of  energy.  An  inteUigent  creature,  or 
"  demon,"  possessed  of  unlimited  powers  of  vision,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  each  door,  with  instructions  to  open  the  door  whenever 
a  partideln  A  comes  towards  it  with  more  than  a  certain  velodty 
V,  and  to  keep  it  closed  against  all  particles  in  A  moving  with 
less  than  this  velodty,  but;  on  the  other  hand,  to  open  the  door 
whenever  a  particle  In  B  approaches  it  with  less  than  a  certain 
velodty  V,  which  is  not  greater  than  V,  and  to  keep  it  closed 
against  alt  particles  in  B  moving  with  a  greater  velodty  than  this. 
By  continuing  this  process  every  unit  of  mass  which  enters  B  wiH 
cany  with  it  more  energy  than  each  unit  which  leaves  B,  and 
hence  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  B  will  be  raised  and  that 
of  the  gas  in  A  lowered,  while  no  heat  is  lost  and  no  energy 
expend^l;  so  that  by  the  application  of  intelligence  alone  a 
portion  of  gas  of  ui^form  pressure  and  temperature  may  be 
sifted  Into  two  parts,  in  which  both  the  temperature  and  the 
pressure  are  different,  and -from  which,  therefore,  work  can  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  heat.  This  shows  that  the  prindple  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy  has  control  over  the  actions  of  those 
agents  only  whose  faculties  are  too  gross  to  enable  them  to 
grapple  individually  with  the  minute  portions  of  matter  which 
are  the  seat  of  energy. 

In  1875  Lord  Rayleigh  published  aii  Investigation  on  "the 
work  which  may  be  gained  during  the  mixing  of  gases."  In  the 
preface  he  states  the  position  that  "  whenever,  then,  two  gases 
are  allowed  to  imx  without  the  performance  of  work,  there  it 
dissi^tion  of  energy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  work  at  the 
expense  of  low  temperature  heat  has  b««n  for  ever  lost."  He 
shows  that  the  amount  of  work  obtainable  Is  equal  to  that  which 
can  be  done  by  the  first  gas  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied 
by  the  second  (supposed  vacuous)  together  with  that  done  by  the 
second  in  expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  first.  In  the 
experiment  imagined  by  Lord  Rayldgh  a  porous  diaphragm  takes 
the  place  of  the  partition  and  trap-doors  imagined  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  the  molecules  sort  themselves  automatically  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  their  average  velodties  for  the  two 
gases.  IVhen  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm  thus 
becomes  greater  than  that  on  the  other,  work  may  be  done  at  the 
etpense  of  heat  in  pushing  the  diaphragm,  and  the  operation 
carried  on  with  continual  gain  of  work  until  the  gases  are 
uniformly  diffused.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
this  experiment  and  the  operation  imagined  by  Maxwell,  that 
when  the  gases  have  diffused  the  experiment  cannot  be  repeated; 
and  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  the  dissipation  of  energy  than  is  the 
fact  thit  work  may  be  derived  at  the  expense  of  heat  when  a  gas 
expands  into  a  vacuum,  for  the  working  substance  is  not  finally 
restored  to  its  original  condition;  while  Maxwell's  "  demons  " 
may  operate  without  Hmit. 
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'  la  such  experiments  the  molecubur  energy  of  a.  (u  is  converted 
into  work  only  in  virtue  of  the  molecules  being  separated  into 
Planes  in  which  their  vekxities  are  different,  and  these  classes 
then  allowed  to  act  upon  one  another  through  the  intervention  of 
a  iuiiable  heat-engine.  This  sorting  can  occur  spontaneously  to  a 
limited  extent;  while  if  we  could  carry  it  out  as  far  as  we  pleased 
we  might  tiai^orm  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  a  body  into  work. 
The  theoretical  availability  of  heat  is  limited  only  by  our  power  of 
bringing  those  particles  whose  motions  constitute  beat  in  bodies 
to  rest  relatively  to  one  another^  and  we  have  precisely  similar 
pmctical  limits  to  the  availability  of  the  energy  due  to  the 
motion  of  visible  and  ungible  bodies,  though  theoretically  we 
can  then  trace  all  the  stages. 

If  a  battery  of  electromotive  force  £  maintain  a  current  C  in  a 
conductor,  and  no  other  electromotive  force  exist  in  the  circuit, 
the  whole  ol  the  work  done  will  be  converted  into  heat,  And  the 
amount  of  work  done  per  second  will  be  EC.  If  R  denote  the 
resistance  of  the  whole  circuit,  EaCR,  and  the  heat  generated 
per  second  is  CR.  If  the  current  drive  an  electromagnetic 
engine,  the  reaction  of  the  engine  will  produce  an  elearomotive 
force  opposing  the  current.  Suppose  the  current  to  be  thus 
reduced  to  C.  Then  the  work  done  by  the  battery  per  second 
will  be  EC  or  CCR,  while  the  heat  generated  per  second  will  be 
C'R,  so  that  we  have  the  difference  (C-C)CR  for  the  energy 
consumed  in  driving  the  engine.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  whole 
work  done  by  the  battery  is  (C-C)/C,  so  that  the  efficiency  is 
increased  by  diminishing  C  If  we  could  drive  the  engine  so  fast 
as  to  reduce  C  to  sero,  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  battery 
would  be  available,  no  heat  being  produced  in  the  wires,  but 
the  horse-power  of  the  engine  would  be  indefinitely  smalL  The 
reason  why  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  current  is  not  available 
is  that  heat  must  always  be  generated  in  a  wire  in  which  a  finiu 
current  as  flowing,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  battery  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  is  employed  in  producing 
a  current,  the  avaUability  of  the  energy  is  limited  only  on  account 
of  the  resisunce  of  the  conduaors,  and  may  be  Increased  by 
diminishing  this  resistance.  The  availability  of  the  energy  of 
electrical  separation  in  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  also  limited  only 
by  the  resistance  ci  conductors,  in  virtue  of  which  an  amount  of 
heat  is  necessarily  produced,  which  is  greater  the  less  the  time 
occupied  in  discharging  the  jar.  The  availability  of  the  energy  of 
magnetisation  is  limited  by  the  coercive  force  of  the  magnetized 
nuterial,  in  virtue  of  which  any  change  in  the  intensity  of 
magaetiiatton  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat. 

In  all  cases  there  is  a  general  tendency  lor  other  forms  of  energy 
to  be  transformed  into  heat  on  account  of  the  friction  of  rough 
surfaces,  the  resistance  of  conductors,  or  similar  causes,  and  thus 
to  lose  availability.  In  some  cases,  as  when  heat  is  converted  into 
the  kinetic  energy  of  moving  machinery  or  the  potential  energy 
of  raised  weights,  there  is  an  ascent  of  energy  from  the  less 
available  form  of  heat  to  the  more  available  form  of  mechanical 
energy,  but  in  all  cases  this  is  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of 
other  heat  from  a  body  at  a  high  temperature  to  one  at  a  lower 
temperature,  thus  losing  availability  to  an  extent  that  more  than 
compensates  for  the  rise. 

It  is  practically  important  to  consider  the  rate  at  which  energy 
may  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  or  the  horse-power  of  the 
agent.  It  generally  happens  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  from  a  given  supply  of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it 
at  the  greater  rate,  are  conflicting  in  tercsts.  We  have  seen  that 
the  ifficUtuy  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  is  greatest  when  the 
current  is  indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  it  works  is 
also  indefinitely  small.  M.  H.  von  Jacobi  showed  that  for  a  given 
electromotive  force  in  the  battery  the  horse-power  is  greatest 
when  the  current  is  reduced  to  ooe-balf  of  what  it  would  be  if  the 
engine  were  at  rest.  A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  steam- 
engine,  in  which  a  great  rate  of  working  necessitates  the  dissipa- 
tion of  a  large  amount  of  energy.  (W.  C;  J.  L.*) 

BNFANTIir,  BARTH&EMY  PROSPER  (1796-1864).  French 
social  reformer,  one  of  the  founders  of  Saint-Simonism,  wasbom 
at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February  1796.  He  was  the  son*of  a 
banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  early  education  at  a 


lyceum,  was  uni  in  iSij  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique.  In  March 
1814  he  was  one  of  the  band  of  students  who,  00  the  heights  ol 
Montmartre  and  Saint-Chaumont,  attempted  resistance  to  the 
armies  of  the  allies  then  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Paris. 
In  consequence  of  this  outbreak  of  patriotic  enthiuiasm,  the 
school  was  soon  after  closed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  young 
student  was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  career  instead  of  that  of 
the  soldier.  He  first  engaged  himself  toa  country  wine  merchant, 
for  whom  be  travelled  in  Germany,  Russia  and  the  Netherlands. 
In  i8ai  he  entered  a  banking-house  newly  established  at  St 
Petersburg,  but  returned  two  years  later  to  Paris,  where  be  was 
appointed  cashier  to  the  Caisse  Hypothecaire.  At  the  same  time 
he  became  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari.  In 
1825  a  new  turn  was  given  to  his  thoughts  and  his  life  by  the 
friendship  which  be  formed  with  Olinde  Rodriguez,  who  intro- 
duced  him  to  Saint-Simon.  He  embraced  the  new  doctrines  with 
ardour,  and  by  1829  had  become  one  of  the  acknowledged  heads 
of  the  sect  (see  Saint-Simom). 

After  the  Revolution  of  1830  Enfantin  resigned  his  office  oC 
cashier,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  cause.  Besides  contri- 
buting to  the  Globe  new^>aper,  he  made  appeals  to  the  people  by 
systematic  preaching,  and  organized  centres  of  action  in  some  oif 
the  principal  cities  of  France.  The  headquarters  in  P^ris  were 
removed  from  the  modest  rooms  in  the  Rue  Taianne,  and  estab* 
^isbed  in  large  halls  near  the  Boulevard  lulien.  Enfantin  and 
Basard  (f  .p.)  were  proclaimed  "  Peres  Suprfrmes."  This  union  of 
the  supreme  fathers,  however,  was  only  nominal.  A  divergence 
was  lUready  manifest,  which  rapidly  increased  to  serious 
difference  and  dissension.  Bazard  had  devoted  himself  to 
political  reform,  Enfantin  to  social  and  moral  change^  Bazard 
was  organizer  and  governor,  Enfantin  was  ^acher  and  consoler; 
the  former  attracted  reverence,  the  latter  love.  A  hopeless 
antagonism  arose  between  them,  which  was  widened  by  Enfantin 'a 
announcement  of  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  man  and  woman, 
which  would  substitute  for  the  "  tyranny  of  marriage  "  a  system 
of "  fpree  love."  Bazard  now-separated  from  his  colleague,  and  ia 
bis  withdrawal  was  followed  by  all  those  whose  chief  aim  was 
philosophical  and  political.  Enfantin  thus  became  sole  "  father," 
and  the  few  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  his  religious  pretensions 
and  aims  stUl  adhered  to  him.  New  converu  joined  them,  and 
Enfantin  assumed  that  his  followers  in  France  numbered  40/x>a) 
He  wore  on  his  breast  a  badge  with  his  title  of  "  Pere,"  was 
qwken  of  by  bis  preachers  as  "the  living  law,"  declared, and 
probably  believed,  himself  to  be  the  chosen  of  God,  and  seat  out 
emissaries  in  a  quest  of  a  woman  predestined  to  be  the  "female 
Messiah,"  and  the  motherof  a  new  Saviour.  The  quest  was  very 
costly  and  altogether  fruitless.  No  such  woman  was  discoverable. 
Meanwhile  believers  in  Enfantin  aad  his  new  religion  were 
multiplying  in  all  parts  of  Europe;  His  extravagances  and 
succew  at  length  brou^t  down  upon  him  the  hand  of  the  law. 
Public  morality  was  in  peril,  and  in  May  2839  the  haUs  of  the  new 
sect  were  dosed  by  the  government,  and  the  father,  with  some  of 
his  followers,  appeared  before  the  tribunals.  He  now  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Meoilmootant,near  Paris,  where  with  forty  disciples, 
all  of  them  men,  he  continued  to  carry  out  his  socialistic  views. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  arrested,  and  on  his 
appearance  in  court  he  desired  his  defence  to  be  undertaken  by 
two  women  who  were  with  him,  alleging  that  the  matter  was  oif 
special  concern  to  women.  This  was  of  course  refused.  The  trial 
occupied  two  days  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  with  a  small  fine. 

This  prosecution  finally  discredited  the  new  society.  Enfantin 
was  released  in  a  few  months,  and  then,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  followers,  he  went  to  Egypt.  He  suyed  there  two  years,  and 
might  have  entered  the  service  of  the  viceroy  if  he  would  have 
professed  himself,  as  a  few  of  his  frie^  did,  a  Mahommedan. 
On  his  return  to  France,  a  sadder  aad  practically  a  wiser  man,  he 
settled  down  to  very  prosaic  work.  He  became  first  a  postmaster 
near  Lyons,  and  in  1841  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of 
some  of  his  friends  who  had  risen  to  posts  of  power,  member  of  a 
scientific  commission  on  Algeria,  which  led  him  to  engage  in 
rpsotfchcs  Qgncf rning  North  Africa  and  colonization  in  geocraL 
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ill  1845  be  was  appointed  a  diiectitr  <if  iht  Paibft  Lyons  nikPEy. 

Tliree  yean  laur  he  esublished,  in  oonjunction  with  Duvcjnicr,  a 
daily  journal,  entitled  Lt  Cridil,  which  was  discontinoed  in  18501. 
He  was  af  terwaids  attached  to  the  administration  of  the  railway 
from  Lyons  to  the  Mediterranean.  Father  En^Un  held  fast  by 
his  ideal  to  the  end,  but  be  had  renounced  the  hope  of  giving  it  a 
local  habiution  and  a  name  in  the  degenerate  obstinate  world. 
His  personal  influence  over  those  who  associated  with  him  was 
immense.  "  He  was  a  man  of  &  noble  presence,  with  finely 
formed  and  expressive  fcatureSb  He  was  fmtle  and  insinuating 
in  manner,  and  possessed  a  calm,.graceful  and  winniog  delivery  " 
{ptnt.  Mag.,  Jan.  2865).  His  evident  sincerity,  his  gmnine 
enthusiasm,  gave  him  his  marvellous  ascendancy.  Not  a  few  of 
his  diadples  ranked  afterwards  amoogit  the  most  distisipiiahed 
men  of  France.  He  died  suddenly  at  Paris  on  the  ist  of 
September  1864. 

AoKMigst  bis  wocks  ue^Dodriiu  it  SaaU^imtm  (written  in  con* 
junction  with  aeveial  of  his  followera),  [MibUshed  in  i8to,  and  aeveral 
times  .republifhed;  Bconomie  politique  et  potiii^ue  Satnt-^imoniennt 
(1831);  Correspandance  poliltque  (1835-1840);  Cffrresp.  pkihs.  et 
nligieuse  (1843-1845);  and  La  Vie  HemeUe  pasxte,  prUenU,  fuhm 
(1861).  A  lanre  number  o£  articles  by  his  hand  appenred  m  Lm 
Preducteur,  LOritnisaUWt  Lt  Globe,  and  otber  periodicals.  He 
also  wrote  in  1832  Le  Lme  nouoeau,  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Christian  Scnptures.  but  It  was  not  published. 

See  G.  Weill,  VEeole  Saint-Simomenm,  soh  hislofn,  sm  ti^nMKe, 
paqu'  A  no$  Jomt  iParia,  1896). 

nrPIDAVIUiB  [Dar-O-Beyl  a  town  of  Tunisia,  on  th* 
railway  between  Tunis  and  Susa,  30  m.  NX.  of  the  last-named 
place  and  5  m.  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet.  Enfidaville 
is  the  chief  settlement  on  the  Enfida  estate,  a  property  of  over 
300,000  acres  in  the  Sahel  district  of  Tunisia,  forming  a  rectangle 
between^the  towns  of  Hammamet,  Susa,  Kairawan  and  Zagfawan. 
On  this  estate,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  olives,  vines 
and  to  pasturage,  are  colonics  of  Europeans  and  natives.  At 
EnfidaviUe,  where  was,  ss  its  native  name  indicates,  a  palace  of 
the  beys  of  Tunis,  there  is  a  large  horse-breeding  establishment 
and  a  much'ftequented  weekly  market.  About  5  m.  N%  of 
Enfida  ville  is  Henshir  Fraga  (anc.  Uppemu),  where  are  rains  of  a 
large  fortress  and  of  a  church  in  which  were  found  taosaics  with 
epitaphs  of  various  bishops  and  martyrs. 

The  £n6da  estate  was  granted  by  the  bey  Maliomtted-es- 
Sadok  to  his  chief  minister  Rhaireddin  Pasha  (q.t.)  in  return  lot 
the  confirmation  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1871,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  pasha,  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
beylik  of  members  of  Es-Sadok's  family.  When,  some  years 
later,  Khaireddin  left  Tunisia  for  Constantinople  he  sold  the 
estate  to  a  Marseilles  company,  which  resold  it  to  the  Soci£t4 
Franco-africaine. 

ENFIBIA  a  township  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut,  U.S. A., ' 
in  tbe  N.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  20  m.  N.  of  Hartford.  It  has  an  area  of  35  sq.  m.,  with 
three  villages^Thompsonville,  Hasard ville  and  Enfield.  Pop. 
(1890)  7199;  (1900)  6699  (181S  foreign^bom);  (1910)  97x9.  Its 
principal  manufactures  are  gunpowder,  carpets,  brick,  «>tton 
press  machinery,  and  coffin  hardware.  In  Enfield  and  its  vidntty 
much  tobacco  is  grown.  First  settled  in  1679,  Enfield  was  a  part 
of  the  township  of  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  until  1683,  when  it 
was  made  a  separate  township;  in  X749  it  became  a  part  of 
Connecticut.  At  a  town  meeting  on  the  nth  of  July  1774  it  was 
resolved  that  "  a  firm  and  inviolable  union  of  our  colonies  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  civil  rights,"  and  that 
"  tbe  most  effectual  measures  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the 
enemies  of  His  Majesty's  government  and  tbe  liberties  of  America 
is  to  break  off  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and 
t  he  West  Indies  until  these  oppressive  acts  for  raising  a  revenue  in 
America  are  repealed."  A  Shaker  community  was  established 
in  the  township  in  1781,  at  what  is  now  called  Shaker  Station. 

See  Francis  Olcutt  Allen,  History  oj  Enfield  (Lancaster,  Pa..  1900). 

KNPIBLD^  a  market  town  m  the  Enfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  xx  m.  N.  of  London  Bridge, 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways.  Pop.  of 
urban  district,  (X891)  31,536,  (1901)  421738.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Lea  vsUey,  with  a  con^der* 


able  odcBsion  towards  th*  river,  nalnly  consisting  of  artisans' 
dwellings  (Churchbury,  Ponder's  End,  and  Enfield  Highway  on 
the  Old  North  Road).  Great  numbers  of  villas  occupied  by 
these  whose  work  lies  in  London  have  grown  up;  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  empbycd  in  the  Royal  Small  Arms  factory  at 
EnfieULotk.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  mainly  Perpendicular, 
but  has  Eariy  English  portions;  it  contains  several  aAdent 
monuments  and  brasses,  and  flanks  the  market-place,  with  its 
modem  cross.  Enfidd  Palace  fronu  the  Hig^  Street;  it  retains 
portions  of  the  buiUing  of  Edward  VI.,  but  has  been  greatly 
allerad.  The  grammer  school,  near  the  chuKh,  was  founded  in 
1557.  The  New  River  fkms  through  the  parish,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton,  its  projector,  wu  for  some  time  resident  here. 
Middleton  House,  named  after  him,  is  oneof  several  fine  mansions 
in  the  vidnity.  Of  these.  Forty  Hsil,  in  splendidly  timbered 
grounds,  is  irom  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones;  and  a  former 
manskm  occupying  the  site  of  White  Webbs  House  was  suspected 
as  the  scene  of  the  hatching  of  Gunpowdo- Plot  Theparishisof 
great  extent  (13,653  acres). 

An  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  signifying  "  forest  clearing,"  is 
indicated  for  the  name.  Enfield  Chase  wu  a  royal  preserve, 
diaailarested  in  1777.  The  prindpsl  manor  of  Enfield,  which  was 
hdd  by  Asgar,  Edward  the  Confessor's  master  of  horse,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nonnan  baron  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  at  the 
time  of  Domesday,  and  bdonged  to  tbe  Bohun  family  in  the 
xath  and  13th  centuries.  It  came,  by  succession  and  marriage,- 
into  the  possession  of  the  crown  underHeiiryIV.,and  wasinduded 
in  the  duchy  of  Lancsster.  There  were,  however,  seven  other 
mano^  and  of  these  one,  Worcesters,  came  to  the  crown  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  children  resided  at  the  manor*house, 
Elsynge  Hall.  Edward  VI.,  settling  both  manors  upon  tbe 
princess  Elisabeth,  rebuilt  Enfield  Palace  for  her.  She  was  a 
frequent  resident  here  not  only  before  but  after  her  accession  to 
the  throne.  About  1664  the  palace  was  occupied  as  a  school  by 
Robert  Uvedale  (X642-X7S3),  who  was  also  an  eminent  horticul- 
turist, planted  the  magdficent  cedar  still  standing  in  the  palace 
grounds,  and  formed  a  herbarium  now  in  the  Sloane  collection  at 
the  British  Museum.  The  town  recdved  grants  of  markets  from 
Edward  I.  and  James  I. 

BNFUiAINI  (a  French  word,  from  enfihr,  to  thread,  end  so  to 
pass  through  from  end  to  end),  a  military  term  used  to  express  the 
direction  of  fire  along  an  enemy's  line,  or  parapet.  Hiis  spedes 
of  fire  is  most  demoralizing  and  destructive,  since,  from  its 
direction,  very  few  guns  or  itBes  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  meet 
IL  If  any  considerable  body  of  xnen-cfaanges  front,  it  immediately 
lays  hsdf  open  to  enfilade  from  the  enemy  whom  it  originally 
faced.  Against  entrenchments,  or  the  paxapets  of  fortifications, 
enfilade  is  still  more  effective,  as  the  enemy  is  deprived  of  the 
protection  given  by  his  works  and  is  no  better  covered  than  if  he 
were  in  the  open.  Banks  of  earth,  built  perpendicular  to  the 
Kne  of  defence  (called  iramrtes),  are  usually  employed  to  protect 
parapets  or  trenches  against  enfilade. 

BNOADINB  (Ger.  Engaiin;  Ital.  Efffodtna;  Ladin,  Engia- 
Una),  the  name  of  the  upper  or  Swiss  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  which  forms  part  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons.  Its 
length  by  carriage  road  from  the  Maloja  plateau  (5935  ft.)  at  its 
south-western  end  to  Martinsbruck  (3406  ft.)  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  is  about  59  m.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  up  to  and  includ- 
ing St  Morits  (6037  ft.,  the  highest)  all  tbe  viUages  (save  Sils- 
Baaeglia)  at  its  south-western  end  are  higher  than  the  Maloja 
plateau  itself.  The  uppermost  portion  of  the  valley  contains 
several  bkes,  which,  as  one  descends,  gradually  diminish  in  size, 
those  of  Sils,  Silva|rfana  and  St  MoriU.  But  both  the  Maloja 
plateau  and  the  south-western  half  of  the  lake  of  Sils  belong  to 
the  commune  of  Stampa  in  the  Val  Bregaglia,  and  are  induded  in 
the  Bregaglia  administrative  district,sothat,fromapoliticalpoint 
of  view,  Sils  is  the  first  village  that  is  included  in  the  Engadine. 
The  rest  of  tbe  Engadine  forms  the  districts  of  the  Upper 
Engadine  with  deven  communes,  and  of  the  Inn  (t.e.  the  Lower 
Engadine),  subdivided  into  the  Ob  Tasna,  RemOs,  and  XJnter 
Tasna  circles,  and  contaira'ng  twdve  communes. 

In  i9po  the  total  pepidation  of  the  Engadine  was  11,7x2,  ql 
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wlioiB  S4*9  were  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  6385  in  the  Lovrer 
Engadine.  In  point  of  religion  8594  were  Protestants  (4933  in 
the  Lower  Engaidine  and  3671  in  the  Upper  Engadine),  and  3086 
Romanists  (1728  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and  1358  in  the  Lower 
Engadine),  while  there  were.Z3  Jews  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and 
3  in  the  Lower  Engadine :  in  the  Upper  Engadine  the  majority  in 
each  commune  was  Protestant  (the  Romanists  strongest  in  St 
Morilz),  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Engadine,  save  Tarasp 
and  Samnaun,  where  the  Romanists  prevail  In  point  of  language 
7609  inhabitants  (50x0  in  the  Lower  Engadine  and  3599  in  the 
Upper  Engadine)  spoke  the  curious  Ladin  dialect  (a  survival  of  a 
primitive  Romance  tongue), and  323t  German  (x 365  in  the  Upper 
Engadine  and  956  in  the  Lower  Engadine).  The  capital  of  the 
Upper  Engadine  is  Santaden  (967  inhabitants),  and  that  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  Schub  ( i  x  x 7  inhabitants) .  In  1908  there  were 
iK>  railways  in  the  Engadine,  save  about  8  m.  (from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  past  Bevers  and  Samaden  to  St  Morita  village)  of  the 
railway  pierced  (i 898-1903)  beneath  (5987  ft.)  the  Albula  Pass 
(7595  ft.)f  which  now  affords  the  easiest  means  of  access  from 
Coire  to  St  Morita  (56  m.);  but  many  railways  in  axid  to  the 
Engadine  have  been  planned.  The  valley  is  reached  by  many 
passes  (over  which  excellent  carriage  roads  were  oonstructed 
x830>i873).  The  Maloja  (5935  ft.)  is  the  route  from  Chiavenna 
and  the  Lake  of  Como  to  the  Upper  Engadine,  which  is  also 
reached  from  Coin  by  the  Julier  (7504  ft.)  and  the  Albula  Passes 
(7595  ft.)  as  well  as  from  Tirano  in  the  Valtellina  by  the  Bemina 
Pass  (764s  ft.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lower  Engadine  is 
accessible  from  Davos  over  the  FlUela  Pass  (7838  ft.)  and  from 
Mais  at  the  head  of  the  Adige  vaUey  (or  the  Vintschgan)  by  the 
Ofen  Pass  (7071  ft),  while  from  Martinsbruck,  the  last  Swiss 
village,  a  carriage  road  leads  up  to  Nauders  (5  m.),  whence  it  is 
37  m.  by  road  down  the  Inn  valley  to  Landeck  on  the  Arlberg 
laflway,  or  17^  m.  over  the  Reschen  Scheideck  Pass  (4903  ft.) 
to  MaJs  in  the  Vintschgau. 

The  Upper  Engadine  consists  of  a  long,  straight,  nearly  level 
trough  of  26  m.,  varying  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
through  which  flows  the  IniL  On  the  south-east  this  trough  is 
limited  by  the  lofty  glader-dad  Bemina  group  (culminating  in  the 
Piz  Bemina,  13,304  ft.)  and  the  range  rising  between  the  Iim 
valley  and  that  of  Liviyoo  to  the  south-east,  while  on  the  north- 
west the  boundary  is  the  extensive  Albula  group  (culminating  in 
Piz  Kesch,  x x ,338  ft.).  The  Lower  Engadine  is  far  more  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  than  the  Upper  Engadine,  the  Inn  valley 
being  here  much  narrower  and  the  fall  greaur.  On  its  north- 
west rises  the  hut  bit  of  the  AU>ula  group  (culminating  in  Pia 
Vadret,  xo.584  ft.),  and  on  the  north  theSihrretta  group  (culmin- 
ating in  Piz  Linard,  zi,30i  ft.),  while  to  the  east  and  south  are 
the  ranges  on  either  side  of  the  Ofen  Pass  (culminating  in  Piz 
Sesvexma,  10,568  ft ).  In  the  Upper  Engadine  the  villages  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  but  in  the  Lower  Engadine  many  are 
perched  high  above  the  bed  of  the  river  on  terraces,  and  are  cut 
off  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines. 

The  Upper  Engadine  is  far  better  known  to  foreign  visitors 
than  the  Lower  Engadine,  and  is  consequently  much  ridier  and 
more  prosperous.  The  mineral  waters  of  St  Moriu  igv.)  were 
known  and  employed  in  the  x6th  century,  and  long  formed  the 
great  attraction  of  the  region.  But  about  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  Upper  Engadine  came  into  fashion  as  a  great 
"  air-cure."  and  now  Maloja,  Sils,  Silvaplana,  Campfer  and  St 
Moritz  arc  all  well  known,  those  who  desire  to  ezfdore  the  gbders 
of  the  Bemina  group  mostly  resort  to  Pontresina,  on  the  Plata- 
bach,  the  stream  descending  from  the  Bemina  Pass.  Yet ,  owiiig 
to  its  great  elevation,  the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Engadine  has  a 
bleak,  northern  aspect.  Pines  and  larches  alone  flourish,  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  only  in  suimy  spots,  and  there  is  no  tillage. 
The  Alpine  flora  is  very  nch  and  varied.  But  snow  falls  even  in 
August,  and  the  climate  is  well  described  in  the  proverb,  **  nine 
months  winter,  and  three  months  cold  weather."  The  villages  are 
built  entirely  of  stone  (as  also  in  the  Lower  Engadine),  chiefly  to 
guard  against  destructive  fires  that  were  formerly  frequent  in 
this  narrow,  wind-swept  valley.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  in  their  hay  meadows  aiul  pastoica.    The  lower  postures 


support  large  herds  of  oows,  while  the  higher  are  let  out  (in  botV 
parts  of  the  valley)  to  Bergamasque  shepherds,  who  come  thither 
every  summer  with  their  flocks.  In  the  Lower  Engadine 
the  chief  attraction  is  formed  by  the  mineral  springs  at  Schuls 
below  Tarasp,  which  are  much  frequented  during  the  summer. 
The  wild  gorge  of  Finstermimz  separates  the  last  Suiss  village, 
Martinsbruck,  from  the  first  Tirokse  village,  Pf unds,  the  gorge 
being  pswshle  only  on  foot,  while  the  carriage  road  makes  a 
great  detour  by  way  of  Nauders,  so  that  the  two  villages  named 
are  13  m.  by  road  from  each  other.  The  earliest  fiiU  description 
of  the  country  by  an  English  traveller  is  that  by  Archdeacpn 
W.  Coxe,  in  Tratds  m  SwUurland  (London,  1789X. 

The  Upper  Engadine  is  not  mentioned  in  auih«itic  documents 
till  x  139,  tlie  bishop  of  Onro  being  then  the  great  lord,  and,  tnm 
the  X3th  century,  having  as  his  bailiffs  the  family  of  Planta,  the 
origiiml  seat  of  which  was  at  Zuz.  The  valley  obtained  its  freedom 
from  both  in  X486  (Planta)  and  in  1536,  when  the  temporal 
powers  of  the  bishop  were  abolished.  In  1367  it  (as  well  as 
the  bishop's  vassals  in  the  Lower  Engadine)  joined  the  hewly 
founded  League  of  God's  House  or  Gatleshausbund  (see  Gbxsons), 
one  of  the  3  Raetian  Leagues,  which  lasted  till  x799~x8ox,  when 
the  whole  Engadine  became  part  of  Canton  Raetia  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  which,  in  1803,  altered  its  name  to  that  of  Orisons  or 
GraubUiulen,  and  then  Erst  entered  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
In  the  Upper  Engadixte  the  "  Referendum  "  existed  as  between 
the  different  villages  composing  a  bailiwick  {Hockaeriikt).  The 
hisioiy  of  the  Lower  Exkgadineis  for  long  quite  difieient.  Though 
always  comprised  in  the  diocese  of  Cdie,  it  formed  from  the  early 
9th  centuiy  onwards  (with  the  Vintschgau)  a  separate  cousty; 
which  was  gradually  absorbed  in  that  which,  later,  took  the  name 
of  the  county  of  TiroL  The  limit  between  the  Upper  Engadine 
and  the  Tirolese  Lower  Engadine  was  definitively  fixed  in  1383  at 
the  Punt'  Ou  (the  high  bridge)  just  above  Brail,  and  mentioned 
in  1x39  already.  In  X363  Tirol  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Habsburgers,  who  were  troublesome  neighbours  both  to  the 
Upper  Engadine  and  to  the  League  of  (jod's  House.  Their 
power  was  stemmed  In  1499  At  the  battle  of  the  Calven  gorge 
(above  Mais),  though  it  wasonlyin  x663that  the  Lower  Engadine 
bought  up  the  remaining  rights  of  the  Hafasburgers.  But  the 
castle  of  Tara^  (acquired  by  them  in  1464)  was  excepted:  the 
lordship  was  given  by  them  in  1687  to  the  Dietiicfastein  family, 
and  held  by  it  till  x8ox,  when  Austria  ceded  it  to  Fraaoe,  which, 
in  X803,  handed  it  over  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  by  which  it 
was  incorporated  in  1809  with  the  Canton  of  the  Orisons.  This 
long  connexion  with  Tirol  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Tarasp  is 
still  mainly  Romanist,  while  the  lonely  Swiss  valley  of  Samnaun 
(above  Martinsbruck)  has  given  up  its  Protestantism  and  iu 
Ladin  speech  owing  to  communications  with  Tirol  betng  easier 
than  with  Switzerland.  The  bears  in  the  bear  pit  at  Bern  come 
from  the  forests  in  the  lower  Sp&I  valley,  above  Zemcz,  in  the 
Lower  Engadine,  on  the  way  to  the  Ofen  Pass.  The  upper  Sp6l 
valley  (Livigno)  is  Italian  (see  Valtellina).. 

AuTHOltiTiES.^M.  Caviescl.  Das  Oberengiaibn,  7th  edition  (Coire^ 
1896);  C.  Decurtius,  Ratoromantiche  ChrtsiomaikUt  vols,  v.-ix. 
(Erlaneen,  1809-1908),  deals  with  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eneadine 
from  ine  i6lh  ccntuiy  to  modem  times;  Mrs  H.  Frcshficld,  A 
Summer  Tour  in  Ike  Crisons  end  (he  Italtan  Valleys  0/  the  Bemina 
(London.  1863);  E.  Imhof,  luneranum  des  S^.C.  fur  du  AlMa^ 
VuPf*  (Bern.  1893).  and  lliueranum  des  S  A.C  Jur  dte  Stlwetta^ 
una  ufenpassgruppe  (Mountains  of  the  Lower  Engadine) (Bern.  1898) : 
E.  Lechner.  Das  Oi>ereniad\n  in  der  Vertannenheit  und  Cetenvfart 
(Leipiig,  1900):  A.  Lorria  and  C.  A.  Martef.  Le  ifoistf  de  la  Berntna 
(complete  monograph  on  the  Upper  Engadine,  with  full  biNiography) 
(Zurich,  1894):  P'  C.  von  PUnu.  Dte  Curratisthen  Htrrstkajten 
tn  der  Feudolzeii  (Bern,  1881):  2.  and  £.  Pallioppi.  Diuonari 
dels  Idioms  Romauntuhs  d'Engiadina  ota  e  haaa,  ve.  (Samaden, 
1895):  F.  de  B.  Strickland.  The  Engadtne.  3nd  edition  (London  and 
Samaden,  1891);  J.  Ulrich,  Ralaromaniscke  Ckresiematkie^  vol.  li. 
(Halle.  1883).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

BNOAOBD  0OU71IN,  In  architecture,  a  form  of  column, 
sometimes  defined  as  semi  or  thrie-quaner  detached  aaording 
to  its  projection;  the  tcim  implies  that  the  column  is  partly 
attached  to  a  pier  or  wall.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Greek  work,  and 
then  only  in  exceptional  cases,  but  it  exists  in  profusion  in  Roman 
architecture.    In  the  temples  it  is  attached  to  the  cella  walbk 
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repeattog  the  coKumis  of  the  perittyle,  lad  in  tke  thcttM*  snd 
amphitheftttes,  where  thcjr  rabdivided  the  aiched  openiogt:  in 
all  these  ctaes  engaged  n^lnmns  an  atiUied  u  a  decorative 
feature,  and  as  a  rude  the  tame  pioportions  are  maintained  as  if 
they  had  been  isolated  oolumaa.  In  Romanesque  work  the 
daaic  proportions  are  no  hmger  adhered  to;  the  engaged 
column,  attached  to  the  piers,  has  always  a  special  function  to 
perform,  either  to  support  subsidiary  arches,  or,  raised  to  the 
yauh,  to  carry  its  transverse  or  diagonal  ribs.  The  same  oon- 
stmctional  object  is  followed  in  the  eadier  Gothic  styles,  in  whkh 
they  become  merged  into  the  mouldings.  Being  virtually  always 
ready  made,  so  far  ss  their  design  is  concerned,  they  were  much 
affected  by  the  Italian  revivalists. 

BHIBU  BBMT  (1831-1896),  German  political  economist  and 
statistician,  was  bom  in  Dresden  on  the  sxst  of  March  iSsi. 
He  stwUed  at  the  famous  mining  academy  of  Freiberg,  in  Saaony, 
and  on  completing  his  curriculum  travelled  in  Germany  and 
France.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  was 
attached  to  the  royal  commission  in  Saxony  appointed  to  deter- 
mine  the  relations  between  trade  and  labour.  In  1850  he  was 
directed  by  the  government  to  assist  in  the  organisation  oC  the 
German  Industrial  Exhibition  of  Ldpdg  (the  fiist  of  iu  kind). 
The  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  was  ao  great  that  in  1854 
he  was  induced  to  enter  the  goverament  service,  as  chief  of  the 
newly  instituted  sUtistical  department.  He  retired,  however, 
from  the  office  in  1858.  He  founded  at  Dresden  the  first  Mortgage 
Insurance  Society  (Hypotheken-VeisicheniogBgeaeUschaft),  and 
as  a  result  (rf  the  success  of  his  work  was  summoned  in  x86o  to 
Berlin  as  director  of  the  statistical  department,  in  succession  to 
Karl  Friedrich  Wilhehn  Dieterid  (1790-1859)-  In  his  new 
office  be  made  himself  a  name  of  world-wide  reputation.  Raised 
to  the  rsnk  ol  Gekeimer  Regienmgsratt  be  retired  in  x88a  and 
Bved  henceforward  in  Radebeul  near  Dresden,  where  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  December  1896.  Engel  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
the  subjects  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  but  his  statis- 
tical papas  are  mostly  published  in  the  periodicals  which  he 
himself  established,  vis.  Freuss.  Staiistik  (in  z86i);  ZtUuhriJl 
des  StatuUtektn  Bvrmuu,  and  Zeitsckriftdes  StaUstkhtn  Bureaus 
des  Kimiffeichs  SachstHm 

BMABU  JOHAim  JAKOB  (1741-1803),  (jcrman  author,  was 
bom  at  Parchim,in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  zxth of  September  X74X. 
He  studied  theology  at  Rostock  and  Batsow,  and  phikMophy  at 
Ldpsig,  vdicre  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  profeswr  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Joachimstal  gymxiasium  at  Berlin,  and  a  few  years  later  he 
became  tutor  to  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick 
William  UL  The  lessons  which  he  gave  hb  royal  pupil  in  ethics 
and  politics  were  published  in  1798  under  the  title  Fiirsieuspiegel, 
and  are  a  iavouraUe  specimen  of  his  powers  as  a  popular 
philosophical  writer.  In  x  787  he  was  admitted  a  memb^  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became 
director  of  the  royal  theatre,  an  office  he  resigned  In  X794.  He 
died  on  the  a8th  of  June  i8oa. 

Besides  immerous  dramas,  some  of  which  had  a  considerable 
success*  Engel  wrote  several  valuable  books  on  aesthetic  sub- 
jects. His  A  nfangsgrimde  einer  Theme  der  Dicktungsarten  (i  783) 
showed  fine  taste  and  acute  critical  faculty  if  it  Licked  imagina- 
tion and  poetic  insight.  The  same  excellences  and  the  same 
defects  were  apparent  in  his  Idem m  einer  Mimik  (x  785),  written 
in  the  forai  of  letters.  His  most  popular  work  was  Der  PkUosopk 
fir  die  Welt  (1775),  which  consists  chiefly  of  dialogues  on  men  and 
morals,  written  from  the  utilitarian  standpoint  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  day.  His  last  work,  a  romance  entitled  HcrrX.^«iu5/arJb 
(i79S)»  achieved  a  great  success,  by  virtue  of  the  marked  individu- 
ality ^  its  characters  and  its  appeal  to  middle-class  sentiment. 

Engers  SdmaieJk  SekrUtem  were  published  m  is  vofaimea  at  Beriia 
in  1801-X806:  a  new  edition  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  X851.  See 
K.  Schroder,  JohoMH,  Jakob  Engd  (Vortrag)  (1897). 

BNOSLBBRG,  an  Alpine  village  and  vsBey  hi  central  Switsei^ 
bnd,  much  frequented  by  visitors  in  summer  and  to  some  extent 
In  winter.  It  is  14  m.  by  electric  railway  from  Stansstad,  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  past  Stans.    The  vflUge  (3343  ft.)  is  in  a 


mountain  basin,  shot  hi  on  all  sides  1^  lofty  moonlalna  (the 
highest  is  the  Titlis,  10,637  ft.  in  the  south-east),  so  that.it  is 
often  hot  in  summer.  It  communicates  by  the  Surenen  Pass 
(7563  ft.)  with  Wassen,  on  the  St  Gotthard  railway,  and  by  the 
Joch  Past  (7367  ft)  past  the  favourite  summer  resort  of  the 
F.ngH>ifn  Alp  (6034  f U),  with  Meizingen  in  the  Bemese  Oberland. 
The  village  has  clustered  round  the  great  Benediaine  monastery 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  from  the  legend  that  iu  site 
was  find  by  angels,  so  that  the  spot  wss  named  "  Mons 
AngebruBu"  The  monastery  was  founded  about  x  iso  and  stiU 
survives,  though  the  buildiiigs  date  only  from  the  early  x8th 
csntaiy.  Its  library  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
1798.  From  X463  onwards  it  wss  under  the  protectorate  of 
Lucerne,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Uii  In  1798  the  abbot  lost 
all  his  temporal  powers,  and  his  domains  were  annexed  to  the 
Obwaklen  division  of  Unterwalden,  but  in  1803  were  transferred 
to  the  Nidwalden  division.  However,  in  x8x6,  in  consequence  of 
the  desperate  resistance  made  by  the  Nidwalden  men  to  the  new 
Federal  Pact  of  x8xs,  they  were  punished  by  the  fresh  transfer 
of  the  valley  to  Obwalden,  part  of  which  it  still  forms.  As  the 
pastures  forming  the  uj^er  portion  of  the  Engelbexg  valley  have 
for  ages  belonged  to  Uri,  the  actual  valley  itself  is  politically  iso* 
lated  between  Uri  and  Nidwalden.  The  monastery  is  still  directly 
dependent  on  the  pope.  In  X900  the  valley  had  X973  inhabitants, 
practicaUy  all  (jerman-speaking  and  Romanists.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

BMCtWiBBHCHTOPATTKa,  DORTHB  (X634-X7X6),  Norwegian 
poet,  was  bora  at  Bergen  on  the  x6th  of  January  X634;  her  father, 
Engelbrecht  jOrgensen,  was  originally  rector  of  the  high  school 
in  that  dty,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  cathedral  In  X653  she 
married  Ambrosius  Haidenbech,  a  theological  writer  famous 
for  his  ffowexy  funeral  sermons,  who  succeeded  her  father  at  the 
cathedral  in  x6s9w  Theyhadfivesonsandfourdaughters.  Inx678 
her  first  volume  appeared,  Sjaeleiu  aanddige  Sangfiiffer  ("  The 
Soul's  Spiritual  Offering  of  Song  ")  published  at  Copenhagen. 
This  volume  of  hymns  and  devotional  pieces,  vciy  modesty 
brought  out,  had  an  unparalleled  suooass.  The  fortunate  poetess 
was  invited  to  Denmark,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Copenhagen  was 
presentedat  Court.  She  was  also  introduced  to  Thomas  Kingo, 
the  father  of  Daxiiah  poetry,  and  the  two  greetedone  aiwther  with 
improvised  couplets,  which  have  been  preserved,  and  of  which 
the  poetess's  reply  is  incomparably  the  neater.  In  1683  her 
husband  died,  and  before  1698  she  had  buried  allherninechildren. 
In  the  midst  of  her  troubles  appeared  her  second  work,  the 
Taareeiffer  ("  Sacrifice  of  Tears  **),  which  is  a  continuous  religious 
poem  in  four  books.  This  was  combined  with  the  5ai>X9/«r,  and 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  of  the  united  works  were  published 
before  her  death,  and  many  after  it.  In  1698  she  brought  out  a 
third  volume  of  sacred  veiae,  Et  krisldig^  Valdjra  Verden  ("  A 
Christian  Farewell  to  the  World  ")i  &  very  tame  production.  She 
died  on  the  X9th  of  February  17x6.  The  first  verses  of  Dorthe 
Engelbrechtsdatter  an  the  best;  her  Sangoffer  was  dedicated  to 
Jesus,  the  Toareo^tr  to  (2ueen  Charlotte  Amalia;  this  is  signifi- 
cant of  her  changed  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

EHQBLHARDT,  JOHANM  OEORG  VEIT  (x79X'x85S).  German 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Neustadt-on-the-Aisch  on  the  xath  of 
November  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  where  he  after* 
wards  taughtin  the  gymnasium  (x8x7),  and  became  professor  of 
theology  in  the  tmiversity  (183  x).  His  two  great  works  were  a 
'Kawdlmck  der  Kirchengfisckichte  in  4  vols.  (X833-X834),  and  a 
Dogmengeschichle  in  3  vols.  (1839).  He  died  at  Erlangen  on  the 
13th  of  sieptember  i8ss. 

BMaHIBM,  LOUIS  ANTOIliB  BBNRI  DB  BOURBON  CONDfc 
Due  u^  (x 773^x804),  was  the  only  son  of  Henri  Louis  Joseph, 
prince  of  Condi,  and  of  Louise  Marie  Thii^  Mathilde,  sister  of 
the  duke  of  (Means  (Philippe  £galit£),  and  was  born  at  Chantilly 
on  the  snd  of  August  1773.  He  was  educated  privately  by  the 
abb6  MiUot,  and  received  a  militaxy  training  fromthecommodore 
de  Virieuz.  He  early  showed  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  house  of 
Condi,  and  bef^n  his  military  career  in  X  788.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  "  emigrated  "  with  very  many  of  the 
nobles  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  remained  in 
exile,  seeking  to  raise  forces  for  the  Invasion  of  France  and  the 
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NstormtioD of  tlie  old  mooaichy.  In  179s,  onthe  ontbteak of  war, 
he  held  a  command  in  the  force  of  imigris  Utyled  the  "  French 
foyal  army  ")  which  shared  in  the  dukeof  Brunswick's  unsucceaa- 
ful  invasion  of  France.  He  continued  to  serve  under  his  £ather 
and  grandfather  in  what  was  known  aa  the  CondA  army,  and 
on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
ardour  in  the  vanguard.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  force  after  the 
peace  of  Lun^vilie  (February  iSox)  he  married  privately  the 
princess  Chark>tte,  niece  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  near  the  Rhine.  Early  in  the 
year  1804  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of  France,  heard  news 
which  seemed  to  connect  the  young  duke  with  the  Cadondal- 
Pichegru  conspiracy  then  being  tracked  by  the  French  police. 
The  news  ran  that  the  duke  was  in  company  with  Dumouries 
^d  iqade  secret  journeys  into  France.  This  was  false;  the 
acquaintance  was  Thumiry,  a  harmkas  old  man,  and  the  duke 
had  no  dealings  with  Cadoudal  or  Pichegru.  Napoleon  gave 
orders  for  the  seixure  of  the  duke.  French  mounted  gendarmes 
crossed  the  Rhine  secretly,  surrounded  his  house  and  brou^t  him 
to  Strassburg  (xsth  of  March  1804),  and  thence  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  near  Paris.  There  a  commission  of  French  colonels 
was  hastily  gathered  to  try  him.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  had 
found  out  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  ground  of  the 
accusation  was  hastily  dianged.  The  duke  was  now  charged 
chiefly  with  bearing  arms  against  France  in  the  late  war,  and  with 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  new  coalition  then  proposed  against 
France.  The  cdoncb  hastily  and  most  informally  drew  up  the 
aa  of  condemnation,  being  incited  thereto  by  orders  from 
Savary  ig.9.) ,  who  had  come  charged  with  instructions.  Savaiy 
intenwned  to  prevent  all  chance  of  an  interview  betwera  the 
condemned  and  the  First  Consul;  and  the  duke  was  shot  in  the 
moat  of  the  castle,  near  a  grave  which  had  already  been  prepared. 
With  him  ended  the  house  of  Cond&  In  18x6  the  bonea  were 
exhumed  aiid  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  Itisnowknown 
that  Josephine  and  Mme  de  Rfoiusat  had  begged  Napoleon  for 
mercy  towarda  the  duke;  but  nothing  would  bend  his  wilL  The 
blame  which  the  apologists  of  the  emperor  have  thrownon  Talley- 
rand or  Savary  is  undeserved.  On  his  way  to  St  Helena  and  at 
Longwood  he  asserted  that,  in  the  same  drcumstaiures,  he  would 
do  the  same  again;  he  insoted  a  similar  declaration  in  his  wilL 

See  H.  Welachinger,  U  Due  i'Bttf^km  t77»'i8o4  (I^uis,  x888); 
A.  Nougaret  de  Fayet,  RuHurAn  kutm^uts  mar  U  prod*  H  la  cort' 
dammUtan  du  dmc  dEHgkien,  2  vols.  (Paris,  184A) ;  Comte  A.  Boulay 
de  la  Meurthe,  Les  DemUns  AnmUs  du  due  drEnikitn  1S01-1S04 
(Paris,  1886).  For  documents  see  La  Cata^epke  tfv  due  d^Enrkien 
in  the  edition  of  MSmoint  edited  by  M.  F.  Barittre,  also  the  edition 
of  the  duke's  lettera,  &c,  by  Count  Boulay  de  la  Meurtbe  (tome  i., 
Paris,  1904;  tome  ii.,  1908).  (J.  Hi..  R.) 

BHGBIEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  Belgium,  lying 
south  of  Grammont.  Pop.  (1904)  4541.  It  is  the  centre  of 
considerable  lace,  linen  and  cotton  industries.  There  is  a  fine 
park  outside  the  town  bdonging  to  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  whose 
ancestor,  Charles  de  Ugne,  bought  it  from  Henry  IV.  in  1607,  but 
the  ch&teau  in  which  the  duke  of  Arenberg  of  the  x8th  century 
entertained  Voltaire  no  longer  exists.  Curiously  enough  the 
cottage,  a  stone  building,  built  by  the  same  duke  for  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  still  stands  in  the  park,  while  the  ducal 
residence  was  burnt  down  by  the  sans-aUoUes.  A  fine  pavilion  or 
kiosk,  named  de  r£toiIe,  has  also  survived.  The  great  Cond6 
was  given,  for  a  victory  gained  near  this  place,  the  ri|^t  to  use 
the  style  of  Enghien  among  his  subsidiary  titles. 

ENGINE  (Lat.  ingenium),  a  term  which  in  the  time  of  Chaucer 
had  the  meaning  of  "  natural  talent "  or  **  ability,"  oottenranding 
to  the  Latin  from  which  It  is  derived  (cf .  "  A  man  hath  sapieikces 
thre,  Memorie,  engin,  and  intellect  also,"  Seemd  Nun's  Talt, 
339);  in  this  sense  it  is  now  obsolete.  It  also  denoted  a 
mechanical  tool  or  contrivance,  and  especially  a  weapon  of  war; 
this  use  may  be  compared  with  that  of  ingenium  tn  classical  Latin 
to  mean  a  clever  idea  or  device,  and  in  later  Latin,  as  in  Tertullian, 
for  a  warlike  instrument  or  machine.  In  the  I9tb  Oentury  it 
came  to  have,  when  employed  alone,  a  specific  reference  to  the 
steam-engine  (^.v),  but  it  is  also  used  of  other  prime  movers  such 
as  the  air-engine,  gas-engine  and  oil-engine  (9f  .*.). 


•  a  tenn  for  the  action  of  the  verb  "  to  engineer,** 
which  in  its  eariy  uses  referred  specially  to  the  operations  of  those 
who  constructed  engines  of  war  and  executed  worka  intended  to 
serve  military  purpoeea.  Such  military  engineers  were  long  the 
only  ones  to  whom  the  title  was  applied.  But  about  thefmiddle  of 
the  x8th  century  there  began  to  arise  a  new  class  of  engineers  who 
concerned  thexnielves  with  works  which,  though  they  mi|^t  be 
in  some  cases,  aa  in  the  making  of  roads,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  uixlertaken  by  military  engineers,  were  neither  exdusKrely 
military  in  purpose  nor  executed  by  soldiers,  and  those  men  by 
way  of  distinction  came  to  be  known  aa  civil  engineers.  No 
better  definition  of  their  aima  and  functioiB  can  be  given  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  charter  (dated  1828)  of  the  Insti- 
ttttion  of  Civil  Engineers  (London),  where  dvO  engineering  is 
described  aa  the  "  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of  powtf  in 
nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man,  as  the  means  of 
production  and  of  traffic  in  states,  both  for  external  and  internal 
trade,  as  affiled  in  the  construction  of  roada,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
canals,  river  navigation  and  docks  for  internal  intercourse  and 
exchange,  and  in  the  oonstnictlon  of  ports,  harbours,  moles, 
breakwaters  and  lighthouses,  and  in  the  art  of  navigation  by 
artificial  power  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  caDstmc-. 
tion  and  adi4>tatkm  <i  machinery,  and  in  the  drainage  of  cities 
and  towns.'*  Wide  aa  is  thia  enumeration^  the  practice  of  a  civil 
cngliieerintlieesilierpaxtof  the  t9th  century  might  cover  many 
or  even  most  of  the  tnbjecta  it  contains.  But  gradually  spedaliza* 
tlonsetin.  Perhapa  the  first  branch  to  be  recognized  as  separate 
was  meckairieai  engineering,  which  is  concerned  with  steams 
engines,  machine  tools,  miU^work  and  movixig  madiinery  in 
general,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  ffwitii;  engineering,  whidi 
deala  with  the  location  and  working  of  ooal,  ore  and  other 
minerals.  Subsequently  numerous  other  more  or  less  strictly 
defined  groups  and  subdivisions  came  into  existence,  such  ak 
naval  orcAtlecf  aredealing  with  the  design  of  ships,  marku  enginecr<« 
ing  with  the  engines  for  propelling  steamers,  sanUary  engineering 
with  water-supply  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  other  refuse,  gas 
engineering  with  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  chemical  en^neering  with  the  deai|^  and  erection  of  the 
plant  required  for  the  manufacture  of  such  chemical  products  as 
alkali,  acids  and  dyes,  and  for  the  working  of  a  wide  range  of 
industrial  processes.  The  last  great  new  branch  is'  dectrioA 
engineering,  which  touches  on  the  older  brandies  at  so  many 
points  that  it  has  been  said  that  all  engineers  must  be  electricians. 
BNGINBBBS,  MIUTABT.  From  the  earliest  times  engineers 
have  been  employed  both  in  the  field  of  war  and  on  field 
defences.  In  modem  times,  however,  the  application  of 
numerom  scientific  and  engineering  devices  to  warfare  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  many  minor  branches  of  military 
engineering,  some  of  them  almost  rivalling  in  importance  their 
primary  duty  of  fortification  and  riegecraft,  such  as  the  fidd 
telegraph,  the  balloon  service,  neariy  all  demolitions,  the  building 
of  pontoon  and  other  bridges,  and  the  construction  and  working 
of  military  roads,  railways,  piers,  &c.  All  these  branches  requir- 
ing spedd  knowledge,  the  modem  tendency  is  to  divide  a  corps 
of  enigineers  in  accordance  with  such  requirements.  The  "  field 
companies  '*  and  "  fortress  companies  "  of  the  R.E.  represent  the 
traditional  tactical  af^cation  of  their  arm  to  works  of  offence 
and  defence  in  field  and  siege  warfare.  The  balloon,  tdegrapb, 
and  other  luanches,  also  organized  on  a  permanent  footing,  t^ 
present  the  modem  application  of  sdentific  aids  in  warfare.    (See 

FOXTmCATtON  AMD  SlEOECXAJT;  TACTICS;  iNrANTXV,  &C.) 

History. — ^It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  military  and 
dvil  engineers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  modem  histo^,  for  all 
engineers  acted  as  builders  of  castles  and  ddensible  strongholds, 
as  well  as  mairafacturers  and  directors  of  engines  of  war  with 
which  to  attack  or  defend  them.  The  annals  of  fortification 
show  professors,  artists,  &c.,  as  well  as  soldiers  and  architects,  as 
designers  and  builders  of  innumerable  systems  of  fortification. 
By  the  nMdle  of  the  x3th  century  there  was  in  En^and  an 
organised  body  of  skilled  workmen  employed  under  a  "  chief 
engineer."  At  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1347  this  corps  conristed  cf 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  tentmakers,   miners,  annouicrt, 
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guanezs  and  artiUerymen.  At  the  si«ge  of  Harfleur  in  1415  the' 
chief  engineer  was  designated  Matter  of  the  King's  Worhs,  Guns 
and  Or^iance,  and  the  corps  under  him  numbered  500  men, 
including  21  foot-archers.  Headquarters  of  engineers  existed  at 
the  Tower  of  London  before  1550,  and  a  century  later  developed 
into  the  Office  of  Ordnance  (afterwards  the  Boflinl  of  Ordnance), 
whose  duty  was  to  administer  all  matteis  connected  with  fortifica- 
tions, artiUery  and  ordnance  stores. 

Henry  VIIL  employed  many  engineers  (of  whom  Sir  Richard 
Lee  is  the  best  luiown)  in  constructing  coast  defences  fxom 
Penzance  to  the  lliames  and  thence  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  in 
strengthening  the  fortresses  of  Calais  and  Gulnes  in  France.  He 
also  added  to  the  organization  a  body  of  pioneers  under  trench- 
masters  and  a  master  trcnchmaster.  Charles  U.  increased  the 
peace  establishment  of  engineers  and  formed  a  separate  one  for 
Ireland,  with  a  chief  engineer  who  was  also  surveyor-general  of 
the  Kizig's  Works.  In  both  countries  only  a  small  permanent 
establishment  was  maintained,  a  special  ordnance  train  being 
enxolled  in  war-time  for  each  expedition  and  disbanded  on  its 
termination.  The  commander  of  an  ordnance  train  was  fre- 
quently, but  not  necessarity,  an  engineer;  but  there  was  always  a 
chief  engineer  of  each  train.  At  Blenheim  (1704)  Marlborough's 
ordnance  train  was  commanded  by  Hokroft  Blood,  a  distin- 
guished engineer.  But  after  the  rebellion  of  17x5  it  was  decided 
to  separate  the  artillery  from  the  engineers,  and  the  xoyal 
warrant  of  26Lh  May  17x6  established  two  companies  of  artillery 
as  a  separate  regiment,  and  an  engineer  corps  composed  of  z 
chief  engineer,  3  directors,  6  engineers-in-ordinary,  6  engineers 
extraordinary,  6  sub-engineers  and  6  practitioner  engineers. 

Until  the  Z4th  of  May  X757  officers  of  engineers  frequently  held, 
in  addition  to  their  military  rank  in  the  corps  of  engineers, 
commissions  in  foot  regiments;  but  on  and  after  that  date  all 
engineer  officers  were  gazetted  to  army  as  well  as  engin^r  rank — 
the  chief  engineer  as  colonel  of  foot,  directors  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  so  forth  down  to  practitioners  as  ensigns.  On  the 
i8th  of  November  1783  engineer  grades,  except  that  of  chid 
engineer,  were  abolished,  and  the  establishment  was  fixed  at 
X  chief  engineer  and  colonel,  6  colonds  commandant,  6  lieutenant- 
colonels,  9  captains,  9  captain  lieutenants  (afterwards  second  cap- 
tains), 23  first  lieutenants,  and  33  second  lieutenants.  Ten  years 
later  a  small  invalid  coxps  was  formed.  In  1787  the  designation 
"  Royal  "  was  conferred  upon  the  engineers,  and  its  precedence 
settleid  to  be  on  the  ri|^t  of  the  army,  with  the  xoyal  artillery. 

In  x8o2  die  title  of  chief  engineer  was  changed  to  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications.  From  this  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  War  various  augmentations  took  place,  consequenton  the 
increasing  and  widely  extendixig  duties  thrown  upon  the  officers. 
These,  in  addition  to  ordinary  military  duties,  comprised  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications,  banack  and 
ordnance  store  buildii^gs,  and  all  engineering  services  connected 
with  them.  The  cadastral  survey  of  the  Uiuted  Kingdom  (called 
the  "  Ordnance  Survey  ")  had  been  entrusted  to  the  engineers 
as  far  back  as  1784,  and  absorbed  many  officers  in  its  execution. 

In  1773  the  formation  at  Gibraltar  of  "  The  Company  of 
Soldier  Artificers,"  officered  by  Royal  Engineers,  was  authorized, 
and  a  second  company  was  added  soon  afterwards.  In  X787  by 
royal  warrant  "  The  Corps  of  Royal  Military  Artificers  '*  was 
established  at  home,  consisting  of  six  companies,  with  which  the 
Gibraltar  companies  were  amalgaooated.  In  x8o6  this  corps 
was  doubled,  and  in  i8xz  increased  t033  companies.  In  18x3  its 
title  was  changed  to  "  The  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners."  In  1856, 
at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  incorporated  with  "  Tht 
Cotps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  by  whom  it  had  always  been  officered. 
At  that  date  the  corps  numbered  about  340  officers  and  4000  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  in  x  troop  and  33  companies. 

In  1770  the  East  India  Company  reorganized  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  three  pre»dencies,  composed  of  officers  only.  Native  corps 
of  sappers  or  pioneers  were  fonned  later,  and  officered  principally 
by  engineers.  The  officers  of  engiDeeis  were  employed  in  peace- 
time on  the  public  works  of  the  country,  their  services  when 
required  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities. 
The  Indian  Engineers  have  not  oidy  distinguished  themaelvn  in 


the  operations  of  war,  but  have  left  monuments  of  eagineerxng 
skill  in  the  irrigation  works,  railways,  surveys,  roAds,  bridges, 
public  buildiikgs  and  defences  of  the  country.  When  Indian 
administration  was  transferred  to  the  crown  (i86a)  the  Indian 
Engineeti  became  "  Royal,"  so  that  there  now  exists  but  one 
oorps»  the  Royal  Engineers.  This  is  composed  of  about  zooo 
officers  and  7700  warrant  and  xwn-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  Of  the  officers  some  330  are  attached  to  units,  about  400 
employed  either  at  home  or  In  the  colonies  on  engineering  duties 
in  military  cfMnmands,  on  the  stafiF,  or  on  special  duty,  and  about 
370  on  the  Indian  establishment.  Thesupreme  technical  control 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  exercised  from  the  War  Office.  Set 
also  UinnD  Kingdom;  AufY.  . 

The  history  of  the  French  engineers  shows  a  somewhat  similar 
lineofdevetopment  Originally  selected  officeis  of  infantry  were 
given  brevets  as  engineers,  and  these  men  performed  military  and 
also  dvil  duties  for  the  king's  service  by  the  aid  of  companies  of 
workmen  enlisted  and  discharged  from  time  to  time.  Vauban 
(q.9.)  was  the  founder  of  the  famous  corps  de  Cinie  (1690).  Its 
meinbers  were  selected  officers  and  civilians,  employed  in  all 
branches  of  military  and  naval  services,  and  it  soon  achieved  its 
European  reputation  as  the  first  school  of  fortification  and  siege- 
craft.  It  received  a  special  uniform  in  X73 3.  About  1 7 55  it  was 
for  a  time  merged  in  the  artillery.  In  1 766  the  title  of  Ginie  was 
conferred  upon  the  officers,  and  the  same  name  {troupes  de 
Ginie)  was  given  to  the  pitvioosly  existing  companies  of  sappers 
and  zninexs  in  i8or. 

In  the  United  States  the  separate  Corps  of  Engineers  (since 
1794  there  had  been  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers)  was 
organized  in  xBos,  starting  with  a  small  body  stationed  at  West 
Point,  which  in  1838  and  X846  iTas  gradually  increased,  and  in 
x86x  given  three  additional  companies.  In  z866  they  were 
formed  into  a  battalion  and  stationed  at  Willets  Point,  N.Y. 
In  X90Z  th^  were  reorganized  in  three  battalions,  with  a  total 
strength  of  x  283.  The  U.S.  Engineer  School,  formerly  at  Willets 
Point,  was  transferred  in  Z90X  to  Washington.  Until  x860  the 
militajy  academy  at  West  Point  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  but  from  thst  time  its  direction  was  thrown 
open;  but  the  highest  branch  at  West  Point  is  still  regarded  as 
that  of  the  engineers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  highly  important  work  in  the  United  States,  notaUy  in 
building  forts,  and  improving  rivers  and  harbours  for  navigation. 

See  Maj.-Gen.  R.  W.  Porter,  Eist.  rf  tho  Corps  of  Royal  Bnnneors 
(Chatham,  1880) ;  C.  Lecomte,  Les  luginieurs  militairos  de  la  Fraiue 
(Paris.  1903) ;  H.  Frobeniua,  Geschickte  der  K»  preuss,  Inteuieur- 
tmd  PioMeer-Kerps  (Berlin.  X906). 

BI0I8,  a  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  near  Li6ge,  Belgium, 
where  in  1833  D)r  P.  C  Schmerling  found  human  remains  in 
deposits  belonging  to  the  Quaternary  period.  Bones  of  the  cave- 
bear,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  hyena  were  discovered  in 
association  with  parts  of  a  man's  skeleton  and  a  human  skull. 
This,  known  as  "  the  Engis  Skull,"  gave  rise  to  ipuch  discussion 
among  anthropdogists,  since  it  has  diaracteristics  of  both  high 
and  low  development,  the  forehead,  low  and  narrow,  indicating 
slight  intelligence,  while  the  abnormally  large  brain  cavity 
contradicts  this  conclusion.  Of  it  Huxley  wrote:  "  There  is  no 
mark  of  degradation  about  any  part  of  its  structure.  It  is  a  fair 
average  bumansktill,  which  mi^t  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher, 
or  might  have  contained  the  thoughtless  brains  of  a  savage." 
Dr  Schmerling  concluded  that  the  human  remains  were  those  of 
man  who  had  been  contemporary  with  the  extinct  mammals. 
As,  however,  fragments  of  coarse  pottery  were  found  in  the  cave 
which  bore  other  evidence  of  having  been  used  by  neolithic  man, 
by  whom  the  cave-floor  and  its  contents  might  have  been  dis- 
turbed and  mixed,  bis  arguments  have  not  been  regarded  as 
conclusive.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  age  of  the 
Engis  Skull,  Discoveries  of  a  like  nature  were  made  by  J>t 
Schmerling  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  caves  of  Engihoul, 
ChiAier  and  ethen. 

See  P.  C.  Schmerling.  Itttkenhei  sitr  les  ossememtsdicotmrU  dans 
les  camrtiet  de  Is  prooince  LUn  (1833);  Htnley,  i/oiv's  PUue  in 
Nature,  p.  156;  Lord  Avebury,  iVdUfiK^ric  Times,  p,  317  (1900). 
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■MLAND.  '  G«ogn[Alci]  DHge  conGnta  to  th*  •oatlmii  ptrt 
of  Ibc  isUnd  ol  Gnat  Briuin  the  nimc  commODir  ^vcn  to  tlie 
gicat  iniuUit  poser  al  wrsum  Eanpe.'  In  Ibb  tottlcled  aaac 
the  picxnt  uticti  doli  with  Eoglancl,  tbe  pRdamiainl  partner 
in  tbe  UdjIkI  Kingdom  of  Gre^t  Britain  sad  Iireluid,  both  u 
omtilDiiiB  tile  Kil  of  govetninent  ud  iD  lapect  oi  extenl, 
popukljon  uid  wolth. 
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a  width  varying  fr 

The  ares  of  En^nd  and  Wales  is  J7,J'7,475  actei  or  58,314 
sq.  m.  (England,  50,851  iq.  ni.),and  the  population  on  thiiarea 
in  rgoi  was  31,517,843  (Enghnd,  30,807,131).  Tbe  principal 
territorial  divisions  of  England,  gi  of  Wales,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  are  the  counties,  of  which  EngUnd  comprises  40. 
Their  boundaries  are  not  as  *  rule  delennined  by  the  physical 
featurea  of  the  landj  but  locslitiei  are  hibituUly  defined  by  the 
use  nf  their  names.  A  list  of  the  Eatflib  coonties  (eidnding 
Wales)  is  given  in  tbe  table  above.' 

HUli.—Ai  an  Introduction  to  the  dbcusrfon  of  tbe  nalnral 
re^ona  into  nhich  England  is  divided  (Section  n.),  and  for  the 
aale  of  comparison  of  altitudes,  slie  of  rivers  and  similar  details, 
the  salient  geographical  features  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
The  short  laDd-lroDlier  of  England  with  Scotland  (Its  length  <s 
only  100  m.)  is  in  great  measure  a  physical  boundary,  aa  con- 
siderable lengths  of  it  are  formed  on  the  east  aide  by  the  river 
Tweed,  and  on  the  weat  by  Kershope  Butn,  Liddel  Water,  and  tbe 
river  Sltk;  white  (or  lie  rest  it  follows  pretty  closely  the  summit 
of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  whose  highest  point  is  the  Cheviot  (i«76  ft.]. 
A  narrow  hut  well-marked  passoTdeprcssion,knownas  theTyne 
Gap,  Is  taken  10  separate  the  Cheviot  system  fTDm  the  PenniH 
Chain,  whith  is  properly  to  he  described  as  a  wide  tract  of  biB- 
country,  extending  through  two  dcgieea  of  Utiiudr,  on  an  aiia 
from  M.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  Tbe  higheM  point  is  Cross  Pell 
(1930  ft.).  On  the  north-west  side  o(  the  Pennine  system, 
maiied  o2  from  ft  by  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  Eden  and 
Lune,  ties  the  circular  hill-tract  whose  narrow  valleys,  radiating 
from  its  centre  Bomewhoi  b'ke  wheel-spokes,  (nntain  the  bemntiftu 
Ukes  which  give  it  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Lake  District. 
In  this  tract  is  found  the  highest  land  in  Entfand,  Scafdl  Pike 
reaching 3110ft.  EastofthePeDninc3,isol»tedonthteeildes  by 
lowlan  diandonlhefoarthtidehythe  North  Sca.lieihehigh  moors 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  Develand  Hills,  and, 
to  thesouth,  the  Yorkshire  Woldsof  the  East  Riding.  Neither  of 
these  systems  h»s  any  great  elevation;  the  moors,  towards  their 
north-western  edge,  reaching  an  extreme  of  T48g  ft.  in  Urra  Moor. 
The  tableland  called  tbe  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  in  the  south  of  the 
Pennine  system.  Is  20SB  ft.  in  extreme  height,  bat  south  of  this 
system  an  elevation  of  1000  ft.  Is  not  found  anywhere  In  EngUnd 
save  St  a  (ew  points  on  tbe  south  Wdsh  border  and  in  Dartmoor, 
in  ilie  siutb-weat.  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  projecting  Into  Che 
western  sea  between  Liverpool  Bay  and  the  estuary  of  tbe  Dee  on 
tbe  north,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south,  is  practically 
aD  mountainous,  and  bas  in  Snowdon,  in  the  nonh-wesi,  a  higher 
summit  than  any  In  Fjigland— 3^60  ft.  But  the  midlands,  the 
west,  and  tbe  sDutb  of  England,  in  spile  of  an  absence  of  great 
elevation,  contain  DO  plains  ol  such  extent  as  mi^t  make  for 
monotony.  The  land,  generally  undulating,  is  Further  divers fied 
withhilb  arranged  in  groups  or  ranges,  a  common  characteristic 
of  which  {9  a  bold  face  on  the  one  hand  and  a  long  gentle  slope, 
with  naiiow  valleys  deeply  penetrating,  on  the  other.  South- 
ward from  the  Pennlna  there  may  be  mentioned,  In  the  midlandi, 
the  small  elevated  tract  ol  Chamwood  Forest  (Bardon  lEll,  9i» 
ft.)  Id  Leicestershire,  and  Cannock  Chase  (775  ft.)  and  tbe  Qent 
Hiib  (giS  It.),  respectively  north  and  south  of  the  great  maon- 
lacturing  district  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton.  Of  the 
western  caaniica,  the  southern  half  of  Shropshire,  Herefordshire 
and  Monmonihshire  are  generally  hilly.  Among  tbe  Sbropsbire 
Hills  may  be  mentioned  the  isohited  Wrtkin  (133s  f'-),  I^g 
Mynd  (1674  ft.)  and  theaeeHills(Browii  Oee,  iSnsfl.).     ~ 

•The  Rgures  given  beie  ere  for  the  sncieii- 
snnki.    Sectkm   IX.,   »    TirriUrial   Dvm 

arlldc  b  the  topopaptiiqil  geolodcal,  ctoromi 
aipecf  s.  FurFher  topD^raphleal  details  are  tiveq : 
■u  tta  aim  isiiiiiRwit  hUMya'Biia,  nan.  Ac 
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kng  lidce  of  lbs  Black  Mooatain  retclMt  an  taHnmt  height  «f 
taxoftoaiheWtlshbonterofHerefocdihiie.  The  hfal vara  Hflb 
Gh  the  other  side  of  the  amaty,  which,  oinog  to  their  almost 
iioUted  positioD  among  lowlanda,  appear  a  far  more  prominent 
feature,  reach  only  139s  f ^  In  western  llonmonchahire,  agaia ' 
belonging  to  the  sonth  Welsh  system,  there  ai«  such  heighu  aa 
Sugar  Loaf  (1955  ft.)  and  Coity  (iges  ft). 

In  the  sooth  midlands  of  ^^g^*"i1  there  an  two  main  langes  of 
hitts»  with  axes  roughly  paraUeL  The  western  mnge  is  the 
Cotteswold  Hills  of  Gloucestershire  and  the  counties  adjacent  on 
the  east  running  S.W.  and  N.E.  Its  highest  point  is  Clecve  Ootid 
(1x34  ft.)*  The  uplands  of  Northamptonshire  continue  this 
range  north-eastward,  decreasing  in  elevation.  The  eastern  range, 
beginning  in  Watsfaire,  runs  E.N.E.  aa  the  White  Hone  Uilla 
(856  ft.  at  the  highest  point),  and  after  the  interruption  caused  by 
the  gap  or  narrow  valley  by  which  the  liver  Thames  penetrates 
the  bills  near  Goring,  oontinurs  N.£.  as  the  Chiltem  HiUs(89o 
ft).  The  East  Anglian  ridge  continues  the  line  S.N.£.,|^uaUy 
decreasing  in  altitude.  In  the  south-east  of  England,  the  North 
and  South  Downs  are  both  well-defined  ranges,  but  are  character- 
ized by  a  number  of  breaches  through  which  rivers  penetrate,  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Thames  or  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  other  to 
the  English  Channel.  Leith  Hill  in  the  North  Downs  reachea 
96s  ft.,  and  Butser  Hill  in  the  South  Downs  889  ft.;  Blackdown 
and  Hindhead,  two  almost  isolated  masses  of  high  ground  lying 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Downs  towards  their  western 
extremity,  are  respectively  918  and  895  ft.  in  hdghL  In  the  north 
of  Hampshire  along  its  boundary  with  Surrey  and  Berkshire,  in 
the  southern  half  of  Wiltshire  (where  rises  the  upland  of  Salisbury 
plain),  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  south  of  Somersetshire,  the  hills 
may  be  said  to  run  in  a  series  of  conneaed  groups  They  cannot 
be  defined  as  a  single  range,  nor  are  they  named,  aa  a  rule, 
according  to  the  groups  into  which  they  fall,  but  the  general  title 
of  the  Westera  Downs  is  applied  to  them.  One  point  only  in  all 
these  groups  exceeds  1000  ft.  in  altitude,  namely,  Inkpen 
Beacon  (ion  ft.)  in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Berkshire,  but 
heighu  above  900  ft.  are  not  infrequent.  In  the  northera  part  of 
Somersetshire,  two  ranges,  short  but  well  defined,  h'e  respectively 
east  and  west  of  a  low  plain  which  slopes  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
These  are  the  Mendips  (Black  Down,  1068  ft.)  and  the  Quantocka 
(WiU's  Neck,  ia6i  ft.).  The  Blackdown  Hills,  in  aouth>westera 
Somersetshire  and  eastern  Devonshire,  reach  1035  ft.  in  Staple 
Hill  in  the  first-named  county.  In  westera  Somersetshira  and 
north  Devonshire  the  elevated  mass  of  Exmoor  reaches  1707  ft. 
in  Dtmkery  Beacon;  and  in  south  Devonshire  the  highest  land  in 
southern  England  is  found  in  the  similar  mass  of  Dartmoor  (High 
Willhays,  2039  ft.).  The  westward  prolongation  of  the  great 
south- westera  promontory  of  England,  occupied  by  the  county  of 
Corawall,  continues  as  a  ragged  ridge  broken  by  a  succession  of 
depressions,  and  exceeds  a  height  of  800  ft.,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
point  where  it  falls  to  the  ocean  in  the  cliffs  of  Laind's  End. 

Lneiands, — ^The  localities  of  the  more  extensive  lowlands  of 
England  may  now  be  indicated  In  their  relation  to  the  principal 
hill-systems,  and  in  this  connexion  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  important  rivers  will  occur.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
is  the  so-called  Solway  Plain,  of  no  great  extent,  but  clearly 
defined  between  the  nQrthera  foothills  of  the  Lake  District  and 
the  shore  of  Solway  Firth.  In  Lancashire  a  flat>coastal  strip 
occurs  between  the  westera  front  of  the  Pennine  Chain  and  the 
Irish  Sea,  and,  widening  southward,  extends  into  Cheshire  and 
comprises  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  In  the 
preceding  review  of  the  English  bill-systems  it  may  have  been 
observed  that  eastera  England  hardly  enters  into  consideratwn. 
The  reason  now  becomes  dear.  From  Yorkshire  to  the  fiat 
indented  sea-coast  north  of  the  Thames  estuary,  east  of  the 
Pcnnines  and  the  slight  hills  indicated  as  the  Northan>pton 
uplands,  and  in  part  demarcated  southward  by  the  East  Anglian 
ridge  in  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk,  the  land, 
although  divided  between  a  succession  of  river-^steros^  varies 
80  little  in  level  as  to  be  capable  of  consideration  aa  a  single 
plain.  Its  character,  however,  varies  in  different  parts.  The 
Fens,  the  flat  open  leveb  in  the  lower  basins  of  the  Witham, 
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Wellaad,  Kene  and  Great  Oose,  only  kept  from  their  former 
marshy  oonditioiis  by  as  extensive  system  of  artificial  drainage, 
and  the  similar  kvda  round  the  head  of  the  Humber  estuary, 
differ  completely  in  appearance  from  the  higher  and  firmer 
parU  of  the  pkin.  The  ooaat-land  north  of  the  mouth  of  tho 
Thames  is  a  low  plain;  and  on  the  south  coast  somewhat 
ainular  tracts  are  found  in  Romney  Marsh,  and  about  the  shallow 
iokts  (POrtasMmth  Kubonr  and  others)  which  open  from 
Spithead.  The  vales  of  Kent  and  Sussex  are  rich  undulating 
lowlands  within  the  area  of  the  Weald,  separated  by  the  Forest 
Ridges,  and  endoaed  by  the  North  and  South  Downs.  In  the 
south-west  there  is  a  faidy  esteasiva  lowland  in  south  Devon* 
shire,  watcnd  by  the  £xe  in  its  lower  ooone.  But  the  most 
remarkable  plain  Is  that  in  Somersetshire,  enclosed  by  the 
Mendipo,  the  Westera  Downs,  Blackdown  Hills  and  the  Quan- 
tocka and  entered  by  the  Parrett  and  other  streams.  The  mid- 
lands, owing  to  the  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  the  land, 
are  capable  of  geographical  consideration  as  a  plain.  But  it  is 
not  a  plain  in  the  sense  of  that  of  East  Anglia.  There  is  no 
quite  level  tract  of  great  extent,  excepting  perhapa  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  district  watered  by  the  lower  Scnrera  and  its 
tributary  the  Upper  or  Warwickshire  Avon,  overlooked  by  the 
CottesWoIda  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Malvera  and  other  hills 
on.tbe  other. 

Cpas^.^^Jbt  coast-Une  of  EngUnd  is  deeply  Indented  by  a 
succession  of  large  faUets,  particularly  on  the  east  and  west. 
Thus,  from  north  to  south  there  are,  on  the  east  coast,  the  mouths 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees,  the  Humbnr  estuary^  the  Wash 
(which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Witham,  Welland,  Nene  and 
Great  Ouse),  the  Orwell-Stour,  Blackwater  and  Thames- 
Medway  estuaries.  On  the  west  there  are  Solway  Firth,  More- 
cambe  Bay,  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  Dee,  Cardigan 
Bay  of  the  Welsh  coast,  and  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Seven 
estuary.  In  this  way  the  land  is  so  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
water  that  no  part  Is  more  than  75  m.  from  the  sea.  Thus 
Buckingham  appean  to  be  the  moat  inland  town  in  England, 
being  75  m.  from  the  estuaries  of  the  Severa,  Thames  and  Wash; 
Colohill,  near  Birmingham,  is  also  almost  exactly  75  m.  from 
the  Mersey,  Sevtra  and  Wash. 

The  east  and  south  coasts  show  considerable  stretches  of 
uniform  uninflected  coast-line,  and  except  for  the  Farae  Ishnds 
and  Holy  Island  in  the  exireme  north,  the  flat  islands  formed 
by  ramifications  of  the  estuaries  on  the  Essex  and  north  Kent 
coasts,  and  the  .Isle  of  Wifl^t  in  the  south,  they  are  without 
islands.  The  west  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  inchiding  both 
shores  of  the  great  south-westera  promontory,  is  minutely 
fretted  into  capes  and  bays,  headlands  and  inlets  of  every  size, 
and  an  island-group  lies  off  each  of  the  more  prominent  head- 
lands from  Land's  End  northward.  The  formation  of  the  coast 
varies  from  low,  shifting  banks  of  shingle  or  sand  to  majestic 
diffa,  and  its  diaracter  in  different  localities  has  been  fore- 
shadowed in  the  previoua  oonsideratlon  of  the  hill-systems  and 
lowlanda.  Thus  in  the  north-east  the  coast  is  generally  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  the  foothills  of  the  Cheviot  and  Pennine 
systems  approach  it  closely.  On  the  Yorkahire  coast  the 
Cleveland  Uilla  and  the  high  moon  are  cut  off  on  the  seaward 
side  in  magnificent  cliffs,  which  reach  the  greatest  elevation  of 
aea<liffs  on  the  English  coast  (666  ft.).  The  Yorkshire  Wolds 
similarly  terminate  seaward  in  the  iwblc  promontory  of  Flam- 
borough  Head.  From  thia  point  as  far  south  as  the  North 
Foreland  of  Kent  the  coast,  like  the  land,  is  almost  wholly  low, 
though  there  are  slight  cliffs  at  some  points,  as  along  the  coosta 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  which  the  sea  constantly  encroaches. 
Chi  the  south  coast  a  succession  of  cliffs  and  low  shores  may  be 
correlated  with  the  main  physical  features  of  the  land.  Thus 
in  succession  there  are  the  famous  white  diffs  about  Dover, 
terminating  the  North  Downs,  the  low  coast  of  Romney  Marsh, 
projeaing  seaward  in  Dungeness,  the  ch'ffs  above  Hastings^ 
terminating  an  offshoot  of  the  Forest  Ridges,  the  low  shore 
between  Hastings  and  Eastbourae,  to  which  succeeds  the  lofty 
Beachy  Head,  terminating  the  South  Downs.  A  flat  coast 
follows  aa  far  as  Selsey  Bill  and  Spithead,  but  the  south  coast 
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of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t  shows  a  snceessbn  of  tflkoMd  dilEi.  The 
shallow  inlet  of  Poole  Bay  is  followed  by  the  wninwice  of  St 
Alban's  Head,  and  thereafter,  right  round  the  aouth-westcni 
promontory  of  England,  the  diff-honnd  coast,  with  its  bays 
and  inlets  closely  beset  with  hills,  predominate  over  the  low 
shore>line,  exhibits  .a  remarkable  series  of  different  fonns,  and 
provides  the  finest  scenery  of  its  kind  in  F.ngland  The  shores 
of  the  Severn  estuary  are  low,  but  the  Welsh  coast,  sharing  the 
gencxai  character  of  the  land,  b  more  or  less  devated  throogfaoot, 
though  none  of  the  higher  mountain-masacs  directly  approaches 
the  sea.  Low  shores  correspond  to  the  pbdns  of  Cheshire, 
Lancashire  and  the  Solway,  while  the  intervening  coast  is  of 
no  great  elevation,  as  only  the  foothills  <tf  the  Lake  District 
approach  it  with  a  gradual  dope. 

A  great  extent  of  the  English  coast  Is  constantly  undergoing 
visible  alteration,  the  sea  in  some  instances  receding  irom  the 
land,  and  in  others  gaining  upon  it.  The  whole  of  Romney 
Marsh,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  formerly  constituted  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  where  vessels  rode  in  deep  water,  carrying  produce  to  ports 
no  longer  in  existence.    Lydd  and  Romney,  though  maritime 
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still  in  name,  retaining  some  of  the  andent  privileges  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  have  become,  through  changes  in  the  coast-line, 
small  inland  towns;  and  the  same  has  been  the  fate  of  Rye, 
Winchelsea,  and  other  phuxs  in  that  district.  Again,  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  in  the  north-eastern  coitoer  of  Kent,  has  practically 
ceased  to  be  an  island.  The  wide  estuary  of  the  sea  separating 
it  from  the  mainUnd,  through  which  ships  sailed  from  the 
English  Channel  into  the  Thames,  using  it  as  the  shortest  route 
from  the  south  to  London,  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
only  a  flat  lowland  traversed  by  branches  of  the  river  Stour  to 

*  Partly  belonging  to  Scotland. 

*  The  prindpal  members  of  the  Humber-syttem  are  the  Ouse  of 
Yorkshire  (121  m.  lone  from  the  source  of  the  Swale  or  Ure)  and  the 
Trent  (170  m.).  m.v.  for  their  numerous  important  tributaries* 

*  Including  the  Medway  (680  so.  m.)  in  the  dminage  area. 

*  Including  the  Wye  (1009  sq.  m.)  and  the  Lower  Avon  (891  sq.  m.) 
in  the  drainage  area. 

*  These  rivers  have  their  earlier  courws  in  Wales,  and  flow  at 
first  to  some  pdnt  of  east.  Of  wholly  Welsh  rivers  only  the  Towy 
and  the  Teifi  are  comparable  in  length  and  drainage  area  with  the 
smaller  rivers  in  the  above  list  (fee  wales). 

*  From  the  source  of  its  headstream  the  Goyt. 


mark  Its  Conner  exfstenoe.  The  sea  li  encroaching  ov«r  a  con- 
dderaUe  extent  of  coastline  on  the  North  Sea  as  well  as  on  tlMe 
English  ChanncL  Ravenspur,  once  an  Important  town  of 
Yorkshire,  where  Bolingbroke^  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  landed 
in  1399,  is  BOW  submerged;  and  Dunwicfa  and  other  andent 
poru  in  East  Anglic  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  process 
of  destruction,  dow  In  some  places,  is  so  rapid  in  others  that 
it  can  be  txaoed  even  from  month  to  month-^Uie  incessant 
work  of  the  waves  washing  away  the  soft-strata  at  the  base  of 
the  diffs  and  leaving  the  summits  unsupported.  Many  diffs 
of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
are  suffering  from  this  destructive  action,  and  instances  also 
occur  on  the  sooth  coast.  A  royal  oommisdon  on  Coast  Erosion 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  question  in  1906  (see  Reforl, 
1907  sqq.). 

Except  along  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Sea,  at  one  point  off  the 
Tweed  and  one  between  Devon  and  Normandy,  the  depth  of 
water  between  England  and  the  nearest  land  nowhere  exceeds 
50  fathoms. 

Jtmrr.— The  variations  in  length  of  the  general  dope  of  the 
land  towards  succesdve  natural  dividons  of  the  coast  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  comparative  table  of  the  mileage  and  drainage 
areas  of  the  prindpal  English  rivers.  The  nSeaf^  does  not 
take  account  of  the  lesser  dnuodties  of  rivers. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  the  Lake  District  (q.v.)  the 
lakes  of  England  are  few  and  insignificant.  A  number  of  small 
meres  occur  in  a  defined  area  in  Cheshire.  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

II.  Physical  Geocxapry 

The  object  of  this  section  is  to  give  a  phydcal  description  of 
England  and  Wales  according  to  natural  regions,  which  usually 
follow  the  geology  of  the  country  very  dosely;  although  the 
relationship  of  configuration  and  geology  is  not  so  simple  or  so 
deariy  marked  as  in  Scotknd. 

The  land  is  highest  in  the  west  and  north,  where  the  rocks  also 
are  oldest,  most  disturbed,  and  hardest,  and  the  land  surface 
gradually  dnks  towards  the  east  and  south,  where  therocksbecome 
succesdvdy  less  disturbed,  more  recent,  and  softer.  The  study 
of  the  scenery  of  England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  or  the  study  oi 
orographical  and  geological  maps  of  the  country,  allows  a  broad 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  types  of  land-forms  in  the 
wttt  and  in  the  east.  This  distinction  is  essential,  and  applies  to 
all  the  conditions  of  which  geography  takes  account.  The 
contrasted  districts  are  separated  by  an  intermediate  area,  which 
softens  the  trandtion  between  them,  and  may  be  described 
separately. 

The  Western  Division  is  composed  entirely  of  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  embradng  the  whole  range  from  pre-Cambrian 
up  to  Carboniferous.  The  outcrops  of  these  rocks  succeed  each 
other  in  order  of  age  in  roughly  concentric  belts,  with  the  Archaean 
mass  of  the  ishnd  of  Anglesey  as  a  centre,  but  the  arrangement  in 
detail  is  much  disturbed  and  often  very  irregular.  Contemporary 
igneous  outbursts  are  extremely  common  in  some  of  the  andent 
formations,  and  add,  by  thdr  resistance  to  atmospheric  erosion, 
to  the  extreme  ruggedness  of  the  scenery.  The  hills  and  uplands 
of  andent  rocks  do  not  form  regular  ranges,  but  rise  like  idands  in 
four  distinct  groups  from  a  plain  of  New  Red  Sandstone  (Permian 
and  Triassic),  which  separates  them  from  each  other  and  from  the 
newer  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Division.  Each  of  the  uplands  is  a 
centre  for  the  dispersal'of  streams;  but  with  only  one  prominent 
exception  (the  Humber)  these  reach  the  sea  without  crosdng 
into  the  Eastern  Dividon  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Dividon,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  zone  of  New  Red 
Sandstone,  may  be  defined  on  the  west  by  a  dightly  curved  line 
drawn  from  the  estuary  of  the  Tecs  through  Ldcester  and 
Stratford-on-Avon  to  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  thence 
through  Glastonbury  to  Sidmouth.  It  Is  built  up  .of  neariy 
um'form  sheets  of  Mesozoic  rock,  the  various  beds  of  the  Jurasdc 
lying  above  the  New  Red  Sandstone  (Triasdc),  and  dipping 
south-eastward  under  the  successive  beds  of  the  Cretaceous 
system.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of 
the  island  appears  to  have  been  covered  uniformly  with  gently 
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dipping  beds  of  Tertiary  sands  and  clays,  beneath  which  the 
Cretaceous  strata  dipped.  At  some  period  subsequent  to  this 
depo!dltion  there  was  a  movement  of  elevation,  which  appears  to 
have  thrown  the  whole  mass  of  rocJu  into  a  fold  along  ah  anti- 
clinal axis  running  west  and  east,  which  was  flanked  to  north  and 
south  by  synclinal  hollows.  In  these  hollows  the  Tertiary  rocks 
were  protected  from  erosion,  and  remain  to  form  the  London  and 
the  Hampshire  Basins  respectively,  while  on  the  anticlinal  axis 
the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  and  the  upper  Cretaceous  strata  have 
been  dissected  away,  and  a  complex  and  beautiful  configuration 
has  been  impressed  on  the  district  of  the  Weald.  The  general 
character  of  the  landscape  in  the  East  em  Division  is  a  successionr 
of  steep  escarpments  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  outcropping  beds 
of  harder  xock,  and  long  gentle  dopes  or  plains  on  the  dip-slopes, 
or  on  the  softer  layers;  clay  and  hard  rock  alternating  through- 
out the  series. 

The  contrast  between  the  lover  grounds  of  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern  Divisions  is  madced  in  many  places  by  the  general 
covering  of  the  surface  with  gktdal  drift,  which  is  usually  a  stiff 
dav  composed  on  the  whole  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  it  rests,  though  containing  fragments  of  rocks  which  have 
been  transported  from  a  a>nsidenble  dbtance.  This  boulder 
day  covers  almost  all  the  low  ground  north  of  the  Thames  Basin, 
its  southern  margin  fading  away  into  washed  sands  and  gravels. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  land-forms  of  En^and,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  deduced  from  geological  studies,  is  exceedingly 
complicated.  The  fact  that  every  known  geological  formation 
(except  the  Miocene)  is  represented,  proves  of  itself  how  long  the 
history  has  been,  and  how  multifanous  the  changes.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England  was  a 
comparatively  recent  episode, -while  the  severance  of  the  land- 
connexion  between  Eni^d  and  the  continent  by  the  formation 
of  the  Strait  of  Dover  is  still  more  recent  and  probably  occurred 
with  the  human  period. . 

Natural  Dmsi(nu,-^Tht  fotir  prominent  groups  of  high  land 
rising  from  the  plain  of  the  Red  Rocks  are:    (i)  the  Lak*  District, 
bounded  by  the  Solway  Firth,  Morecambe  Bay  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune;  (2)  the  Pennine 
Retion,  which  stretches  from  the  Scottish  border  to  the 


centre  of  England,  niilning  south ;  (a)  Wales,  occupying 
the  peninsula  between  the  Mersey  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
extending  beyond  the  political  boundaries  of  the  principality  to 
Include  Shropshire  and  Hereford:  and  (4)  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall 
and  t)e9on^  They  are  all  similar  in  the  great  features  of  their 
land-forms,  which  have  been  impressed  upon  them  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  atmospheric  denudation  rather  than  by  the  original  order 
and  arrangement  of  the  rocks;  but  each  group  has  its  own  ^lo^ical 
character,  which  has  imparted  something  of  a  distinctive  mdividu- 
ality  to  the  scenery.'  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Western  Division 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  mineral  products  and  manufactures 
rather  than  on  fanning;  and  the  staple  of  the  farmers  b  live-stock 
rather  than  agriculture.  The  people  of  the  more  rugged  and  remoter 
groups  of  this  division  are  by  race  survivors  of  the  early  Celtic  stock, 
which,  being  driven  by  successive  invaders  from  the  open  and  fertile 
country  of  the  Eastern  Division,  found  refuges  in  the  less  inviting 
but  more  easily  defended  lands  of  the  west.  Even  where,  as  in  the 
Pennine  re^on  and  the  Lake  District,  the  people  have  been  com- 
pletely assimilated  with  the  Teutonic  stock,  they  retain  a  typical 
character,  marked  by  inde^ndence  of  opinion  approachins  stubborn- 
ness, and  by  jfreat  determination  and  entcnvise. 

Lake  District. — The  Lake  District  occupies  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmorland  and  North  Lancashire.  It  forms  a  roughly 
circular  highland  area,  the  drainage  lines  of  which  radiate  outward 
from  the  centre  in  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  the  upper  parts  of 
which  cut  deeply  into  the  mountains,  and  the  lower  widen  into  the 
surrounding  plain.  Sheets  of  standing  water  are  still  numerous, 
and  formenv  almost  every  valley  contained  a  single  long  narrow 
lake-basin;  but  some  of  these  have  been  subdivided,  drained  or 
filled  up  by  natural  processes.  The  existing  lakes  include  Winder- 
mere and  Coniston,  draining  south;  Wastwater,  draining  south-west. 
Enncrdale  water,  Buttermere  and  Crummock  water  (the  two  latter, 
originally  one  lake,  are  now  divided  by  a  lateral  delta),  draining 
north-west;  Derwent  water  and  Bassenthwaite  water  (which  were 

Erobably  originally  one  lake),  and  Thirlmere,  draining  north; 
fllswater  and  flaweswater,  draining  north<east.  Tmre  are. 
besides,  numerous  mountain  tarns  of  small  size,  most  of  them  in 
hollows  barred  by  the  glacial  drift  which  covers  a  great  part  of 
the  district.  The  central  and  most  picturesque  part  of  the  district 
is  formed  of  great  masses  of  volcanic  ashes  ana  tuffs,  with  intru- 
sions of  basalts  and  granite,  all  of  Ordovician  (Lower  Silurian) 
age.    Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike  (3162  and  3210  ft.),  at  the  bead 


of  Wastwater,  and  HelvtUyn  (31 18).  at  the  head  of  Ullswater.  art 
the  loftiest  amongst  many  summits  the  grandeur  of  whose  outUneB 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  moderate  height.    Sedimentary  rocks 
of  the  same  age  form  a  belt  to  the  north,  and  include  Skiddaw 
(3054  ft.);  while  to  the  south  a  belt  of  Sihirian  rocks,  thickly 
covered  with  boulder  dayt  forms  the  finely  wooded  vaUeya  <» 
Coniston  and  Windermere.    Round  these  central  masses  of  early 
Palaeoioic  rocks  there  is  a  broken  ring  of  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  several  patches  of  Coal  Measures,  while  the  New  Red  Sandr 
stone  appears  as  a  boundary  bdt  outside  the  greater  part  of  the 
districL    Where  the  Coal  Measures  reach  the  sea  at  Whitehaven, 
there  are  coal-mines,  and  the  hematite  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stones has  given  rise  to  the  active  ironworks  of  Barrow-in-Furness, 
now  the  largest  town  in  the  district.    Except  in  the  towns  of  the 
outer  border,  the  Lake  Distria  is  very  thinly  peopled :  and  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  the  remarkable  beauty  ojf  its  scenery, 
attracting  numerous  residents  and  tourists,  is  the  most  valuable 
of  its  resources.    The  very  heavy  rainfall  of  the  district,  which  is 
the  wettest  in  England,  has  led  to  the  utilixatmn  of  Thirlmere  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  water  supply  of  Manchester,  over  go  m.  distant. 
Pennim  Region. — ^The  Pennine  Region,  the  centre  of  which 
forms  the  so-called  Pennine  Chain,  occupies  the  country  from  the 
Eden  valley  to  the  North  Sea  in  the  north,  and  from  the  lower 
Tees.  Yorkshire  Ouse  and  Trent,  nearly  to  the  Irish  Sea,  in  the 
south.    It  includes  the  whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  most  d  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire, 
the  north  of  Staffordshire  and  the  west  of  Nottinghamshire.    The 
region  is  entirely  composed  of  (Carboniferous  rocks,  the  system  which 
transcends  all  othere  in  the  value  of  its  economic  minerals.    The 
coal  and  iron  have  made  parts  of  the  region  the  busiest  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  the  centres  of  densest  population,  in  the  country, 
or  even  in  the  world.    The  whole  region  may  be  looked  upon  as 
formed  by  an  arch  or  anticline  of  Carboniferous  strata,  the  axis  of 
which  runs  north  ami  south;  the  centre  has  been  worn  away  by 
erosion,  so  that  the  Coal  Measures  have  been  removed,  and  the 
underlying  Millstone  Grit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  exposed 
to  the  influences  which  form  scenery.    On  both  sides  of  the  arch, 
cast  and  west,  the  Coal  Measures  remain  intact,  forming  outcrops 
which  disappear  towards  the  sea  under  the  more  recent  strata  of 
Permian  or  Triassic  age.    The  northern  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  anticline  is  broken  off  by  a  great  fault  in  the  valley  of  the  Eden, 
and  the  scarp  thus  formed  is  rendered  more  abrupt  by  the  presence 
of  a  sheet  of  intrusive  basalt.    Seen  from  the  valley,  this  straight 
line  of  k»fty  heights,  culminating  in  Crossfell,  presents  the  nearest 
approach  in  England  to  the  appearance  of  a  mountain  range.    In 
the  north  the  Pennine  region  is  joined  to  the  Southern  Uplands  of 
Scotland  by  the  Cheviot  Hills,  a  mass  of  granite  and  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone; and  the  northern  part  Is  large^  traversed  b3f  dykes  of 
contemporsiy  volcanic  or  intrusive  rock.    The  most  strikii^  of  these 
dykea  is  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  which  crosses  the  country  from  a  short 
distance  south  of  Durham  almost  to  the  source  of  the  Tees,  near 
Crossfell.    The  elevated  land  is  divided  into  three  masses  by  depres- 
sions, which  furnish  ready  means  of  communication  between  east  and 
west.    The  South  Tyne  and  Irthing  valknrs  cut  off  the  Cheviots  oa 
the  north  from  the  Crossfell  section,  which  is  also  marked  off  on  the 
south  by  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Rtbble  from  the  Kinder  Scout 
or  Peak  section.    The  numerous  streams  of  the  region  carry  off 
the  rainfall  down  long  valleys  or  dales  to  the  east  and  the  south, 
and  by  shorter  and  steeper  valleys  to  the  west.    The  dales  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  high  uplands,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  heathery  moorland  or,  at  best,  hill  pastures.  The  agriculture 
of  the  region  is  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  the  dales,  and  is  of  small 
importance.    Crossfell   and   the   neighbouring   hills  are   formed 
from  masses  of  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  received  its  popular 
name  of  Mountain  Limestone  from  this  fact.    Farther  south,  such 
summits  as  High  Seat,  Whemside,  Bow  Fell.  Penyghent  and  many 
others,  all  over  2000  ft.  in  height,  are  capped  by  portions  of  the  grits 
and  sandstones,  which  rest  lijnn  the  limestone.    The  belt  of  Mill- 
stone Grit  south  of  the  Aire,  lying  between  the  great  coal-fields  of  the 
West  Riding  and  Lancashire^  has  a  lower  efevation,  and  forms  grassy 
uplands  and  dales;  but  farther  south,  the  finest  scenery  of  the  whole 
region  occure  in  the  limestones  of  Derliyshire,  in  wnkh  the  range 
terminates.    The  nigged  beauty  of  the  south-running  valleys,  and 
especially  of  Dovedale,  is  enhanced  by  the  rich  woods  which  still 
clothe  the  slopes.    There  are  remarkable  features  underground  as 
well  as  on  the  surface,  the  caverns  and  subterranean  streams  of 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  bdng  amongst  the  deepest  that  have  yet 
been  expk>red.    Compared  with  the  rugged  and  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  that  of  the  C<M  Measures  is,  as  a 
rule,  featureless  and  monotonous.    The  coal-fields  on  the  eastern 
side,  from  the  Tyne  nearly  to  the  Trent,  are  sharply  marked  off  on 
the  east  by  the  outcrop  of  Permian  dotomite  or  Magnesian  lamettone, 
which  forms  a  low  terrace  dipping  towards  the  east  under  more  recent 
rocks,  and  in  many  places  giving  rise  to  an  escarpment  facing  west- 
ward towards  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Pennine  dales.    To  the  west  and 
south  the  Coal  Measures  dip  gently  under  the  New  Red  Sandstone* 
to  reappear  at  several  points  through  the  Triasdc  plain.    The  clear 
water  of  the  upland  becks  and  the  plentiful  supply  cf  water-power 
led  to  the  founding  of  small  paper-mills  in  remote  valleys  before 
the  days  of  steam,  and  some  oil  these  primitive  establishments  stUl 
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cxfct.  The  protperity  afid  great  population  of  die  Plfeiurfne  recion 
date  from  the  discovery  that  pit-ooal  could  smelt  iron  at  wcfl  as 
charcoal:  and  this  source  of  power  once  discovered,  the  peoi^e  bred 
in  the  dales  developed  a  remarkable  genius  for  mechanical  inven- 
tion and  commercial  enterprise,  which  revolutionised  the  economic 
life  of  the  world  and  changed  England  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
Industrial  couatrv.  The  tuple  industry  of  the  district  in  ancient 
times  was  shecp^rraring.  and  the  villages  in  nearly  all  the  dales 
carried  on  a  small  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  introduction 
of  cotton  caused  the  woollen  manufactures  on  the  western  side  to  be 
superseded  by  the  working  up  of  the  imported  raw  material;  but 
woollen  manufactures,  themselves  carried  on  now  almost  entirely 
with  imported  raw  material,  have  continued  to  employ  the  energies 
of  the  inhalntants  of  the  east.  Some  quiet  market-towns,  such  as 
SIcipton  and  Kefghley,  remain,  but  most  of  them  have  developed 
by  manufactures  into  great  centrei  of  population,  lying,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  junction  of  thiclcly  peopled  valleys,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  empty  uplands.  Such  are  Leeds,  Bradford,  Sheffield, 
Huddersfield  and  Halifax  on  the  great  and  densely  peopled  West 
Riding  coal-field,  which  Keb  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennines. 
The  iron  ores  of  the  Coal  Measures  have  given  rise  to  great  manu- 
factures of  steel,  from  cutlety  to  machinery  and  armour-plates. 
High  on  the  barren  crest  of  the  Pennines,  whene  the  rocks  yield  no 
mineral  wealth,  except  it  be  medicinal  waters, 'Harrogate,  Buxton 
and  Matlock  are  types  of  health  resorts,  prosperous  from  their 
pure  air  and  fine  scenery.  Across  the  moors,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  anticline,  the  vast  and  dense  population  of  the  Lancashire 
coal-field  w  crowded  in  the  manufacturing  towns  sttrronnding  the 
great  commercial  centre,  Manchester,  which  itself  stands  6n  the  edge 
of  the  Triassic  plain.  Ashton,  Oldham.  Rochdale,  Bury,  Bolton  and 
Wiean  form  a  nearly  confluent  semicircle  of  great  towns,  their  proe- 
penty  founded  on  the  underlying  coal  and  iron,  maintainccl  by 
imported  cotton.  The  Lancashire  coal-field,  and  the  portion  of  the 
bounding  f)4aln  between  it  and  the  seaport  of  Liverpool,  contain  a 
population  greater  than  that  borne  by  any  equal  area  in  the  country, 
the  county  of  London  and  its  surroundings  not  excepted.  In  the 
MMth-west  of  the  Pennine  region  the  coal-fi3d  of  North  Staffordshire 
supports  the  group  of  small  but  active  towns  known  collectively 
from  the  sUple  of  tnelr  trade  as  "  The  Potteries.**  On  the  north-east 
the  great  coal-field  of  Northumberiand  and  Durham,  traversed  mid- 
way by  the  Tyne,  supports  the  manufactures  of  Newcastte  and  its 
satellite  towns,  and  leaves  a  great  surplus  for  export  from  the 
Tyne  ports. 

Wales. — ^The  low  island  of  Anglesey,  which  is  built  up  of  the 
fundamental  Archaean  rocks,  is  finportant  as  a  link  in  the  main 
line  of  communication  with  Ireland,  because  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  narrow  enough  to  be  brideed,  and  lies 
not  far  out  of  the  straight  line  joining  London  and  Dublin.  The 
mainland  of  Wales  rises  into  three  mam  highlands,  the  mountain 
groups  of  North,  Mid  and  South  Wales,  connected  together  by 
land  over  looo  ft.  in  elevation  in  most  places,  but  separated  by 
valleys  affording  easy  highways.  The  streams  of  the  southern  and 
western  slopes  are  sliort  and  many,  flowing  directly  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea;  but  the  no  less  numerous  streams  of 
the  eastern  slopes  gather  themselves  into  three  river  systems,  and 
reach  the  sea  as  the  Dee,  the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  The  mountain 
group  of  North  Wain  is  the  largest  and  loftiest;  its  scenery  resembles 
chat  of  the  Scottnh  Highlanids  because  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
ancient  Palaeozoic  rocks--Cambrian  and  Ordovidan,  often  altered 
into  slate — and  contemporaneous  volcanic  outbursts  and  igneous 
intrusions.  Here  rises  the  peak  of  Snowdon  (3^60  ft.),  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  South  Britain,  and  near  it  half  a  dozen  summits  eiroeed 
3000  ft.,  while  Cader  Idris,  farther  south,  though  slightly  lower, 
presents  a  singularly  imposing  outline.  The  mild  winter  climate 
has  fringed  the  coast  with  seaside  retorts,  the  rugged  heights 
attract  tourists  in  summer,  and  the  vast  masses  of  tbte  have  given 
rise  to  the  lartest  slate  quarries  in  the  worM.  The  heavy  rainfaM 
of  the  upper  valleys  unfits  them  for  agriculture,  and  the  farms  are 
poor.  There  are  several  lakes:  that  of  BaU  Y>einK  the  brgest, 
except  the  old  lake  of  Vymwy,  reconstituted  artificially  to  store 
the  rainfall  for  the  water-auppfy  of  Liverpool,  68  m.  distant.  The 
Vyrnwy  is  tributary  to  the  Severn;  but  north  of  it  the  streams 
gather  into  the  Dee,  and  flow  eventually  northward.  Uii  Waits  is 
built  up,  forthe  most  part,  of  Silurian  or  Ordovidan  rocks,  practically 
free  from  Igneous  intrusions  except  hi  the  south-vest.  There  the 
resistance  of  a  aeriet  of  igneous  dykes  givca  prominence  to  the 
Pembrolce  peninsula,  in  which  the  fine  fjord-llkfe  harbour  of  Mtlford 
Haven  lies  far  out  towards  the  Atlantk:.  The  coast  north  of  Pem- 
broke and  Merioneth  has  been  worked  into  the  grand  sweep  of 
Cardi|an  Bay,  iu  surface  carved  Into  f^tty  rounded  hills,  green 
with  rich  grass,  which  sweep  downward  into  wide  roimded  valleys. 
Plinlimmon  (3468  ft.)  is  the  highest  of  the  hills,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
hydrographic  centre  for  the  croup,  as  from  Its  eastern  base  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye  take  their  rise-^he  former  describing  a  wide 
curve  to  cast  and  south,  the  latter  forming  a  chord  to  the  arc  in  its 
southward  course.  Mid  Wales  b  mainly  a  pastoral  country,  and 
very  thinly  peopled.  A  group  of  artificial  lakes,  one  of  them  exceeded 
in  area  only  by  Windermere,  has  been  formed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Elan,  a  tributary  of  the  Wye,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Birmingham. 
The  group  of  beighu  U  SmUA  Waits,  ruaaiiig  on  the  whole  from 


west  to  east,  BiaflDB  the  outcropa  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  aod 
Carboniferous  strata  which  lie  within  a  vast  syodine  of  the  Silurian 
rocks.  The  Brecon  Beacons  of  Old  Red  Saoostone  are  the  highest 
(2907  ft.),  but  the  Black  Mountain  bears  a  number  of  picturesque 
summits  carved  out  of  Millstone  Grit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,- 
which  rise  frequently  over  sooo  ft.  Throughout  Hereford,  and  in 
part  of  Monmouthshire,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  sinks  to  a  great  im- 
dubting  plain,  traversed  by  the  exquisite  windings  of  the  Wye,  and 
forming  some  of  the  richest  pasture  and  fruit  lands  of  England. 
Thn  plain  formed  an  easy  passage  from  south  to  north,  and  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans  was  a  strategical  line  of  the  greatest  importance, 
a  fact  which  has  left  its  traces  00  the  present  distribution  of  towna. 
Around  the  western  and  northern  edge  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
pbin  the  underlying  Silurian  rocks  (and  even  the  Cambrian  and 
Arehaean  in  pbces)  nave  been  bent  up  so  that  their  edges  form  hills 
of  singular  abnintncss  and  beauty.  Of  these  are  the  Malvern  Hills, 
east  M  Hereforvf,  and  in  particular  the  hills  of  Shropshire.  Wenlocfc 
Edge,  running  from  south-west  to  north-east,  is  an  escarpment 
of  Silurian  limestone,  white  the  broad  upland  of  Long  Mynd,  nearly 
parallel  to  it  on  the  north,  is  a  mass  of  Archaean  rock.  Ine  Wrekin, 
the  Caradoc  and  Cardington  Hills  are  isobted  outbursts  of  pre- 
Cambrbn  volannic  rocks.  The  outer  rim  of  the  Welsh  area  contains 
a  broken  scries  of  coal-fields,  where  patches  of  Carboniferous  strata 
come  to  the  surface  on  the  edge  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  pbin. 
Such  are  the  coal-fields  of  Flint  in  the  north,  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  close  to  the  Severn,  on  the  east.  The  great 
coal-field  on- the  south  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  synclinal  faasiA, 
the  Millstone  Grit  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  which  underlie  the 
Coal  Measures  appcarine  all  round  the  ma  rein.  This  coal-field 
occupies  practically  the  whole  of  Gbmorgan  ana  part  of  Monmouth, 
and  its  surface  slopes  from  the  Bbck  Mountain  and  Brecon  Beacons 
to  the  sea  as  a  gently  incKned  pbteau,  scored  by  deep  valleys  draining 
south.  Each  chief  valley  has  a  railway  connecting  a  strinc  of  mining 
vilbecs,  and  converging  seaward  to  the  busy  ports  01  Newport, 
Cardiff  and  Barry  (a  town  created  on  a  sandy  island  by  the  excava- 
tion of  a  grestt  dock  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  mines).  In  the  north 
of  tlie  field,  where  the  limestone  crops  out  and  mppSict  the  neceasaiy 
flux.  Merthyr  Tydfil  has  become  great  through  iron-smelting;  and 
in  the  west  Swansea  is  the  chief  centre  in  the  world  for  copper  and 
tin  smelting.  The  unity  and  ruggcdness  of  the  highlands  of  Wales 
have  proved  sufficient  to  isobte  the  people  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  South  Britain,  and  to  preserve  a  purely  Celtic  race,  still  very  larfely 
of  Celtic  speech. 

ComwaU  and  X)«wn.—- The peninsub  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  may 
be  looked  upon  as  formed  from  a  synclinal  trough  of  Devonbn 
rocks,  which  appear  as  plateaus  on  the  north  and  south,  while  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  Lower  Carboniferous  strata  at  a  lower  level. 
The  northern  coast,  bordering  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  steep,  with 

Eicturesque  cliffs  and  deep  bays  or  short  '^'alleys  running  into  the 
igh  bnd^  each  occufncd  oy  a  little  seaside  town  or  village.  The 
pbteau  culminates  in  the  barren  heathy  upland  of  Exmoor,  which 
slopes  gently  southward  from  a  general  elevation  of  1600  ft.,  and  is 
almost  without  inhabitants.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  centre 
form  a  soil  which  produces  rich  pasture  under  the  heavy  rainfall 
and  remarieably  mild  and  equable  temperature,  forming  a  great 
cattle-raising  district.  The  Devonian  strau  on  the  south  do  not 
form  such  lofty  elevations  as  those  on  the  north,  and  are  in  conse- 

fiuence,  like  the  pbin  of  Hereford,  verv  fertile  and  peculbriy  adapted 
or  fruit-growing  and  dder-making.  The  remarkable  features  of  the 
scenery  of  Soutn  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  due  to  a  narrow  band  of 
Archaean  rock  which  appean  in  the  south  of  the  peninsubs  terminat- 
ing in  Lizard  Head  and'6tart  Point,  and  to  huge  masses  of  granite 
and  other  eruptive  rocks  which  form  a  series  of  great  bosses  and 
dykes.  The  brgest  granite  boss  gives  relief  to  the  wild  upbnd  of 
Ijartmoor,  culminating  in  High  Willhays  and  Yes  Tor.  The  cby 
resulting  from  the  weathering  of  the  Dartmoor  granite  has  formed 
marshes  and  peat  bogs,  and  the  desolation  of  the  district  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  establishment  in  its  midst  of  a  great  convict 
prison,  and  in  its  northern  portion  of  a  range  for  artiileiy  practice. 
The  Tamar  flows  from  north  to  south  on  the  Devonbn  plain,  which 
lies  between  Dartmoor  on  the  east  and  the  similar  granitic  boss  of 
Bodmin  Moor  (where  Brown  Willy  rises  to  1345  ft.)  on  the  west. 
There  are  several  smaller  granite  bosses,  of  which  the  mass  of  Land's 
End  is  the  most  important.    Most  of  the  Lizard  peninsula,  the  only 

?irt  of  England  stretching  south  of  50*  N.,  is  a  mass  of  serpentine, 
he  great  variety  of  the  rocks  which  meet  the  sea  alon^  the  south  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  singularly  pic- 
turesque coast — the  headlands  being  carved  from  the  hardest  igneous 
rocks,  the  bays  cut  back  in  the  softer  Devonbn  strata.  The  fiord-like 
inlets  of  Falmouth,  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  are  splendia  natural 
harboura,  which  would  have  developed  great  commercial  ports  but 
for  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  commerce  and  manufacture*. 
China  cby  from  the  decomposing  granites;  tin  and  copper  ore, 
once  abounding  at  the  contacts  between  the  granite  and  the  rocka 
it  pierced,  were  the  former  suples  of  wealth,  and  the  mining  brgelv 
accounts  for  the  exceptional  density  of  population  in  ComwalL 
Fishing  has  always  been  important,  the  numerous  good  hartxMira 
giving  security  to  fishing-boats;  and  the  fact  that  this  coast  u  the 
mildest  and  almost  the  sunniest,  though  by  no  means  the  driest, 
part  of  Gmt  Briufai  has  led  to  the  esUbUshmeat  of  many  health 
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Finher  louth.  theie  ncln  kn  the  low  oiaMal  belt  at  ijariJiiit, 
lehea  a»Unn  mud  la  Eagkad.  ana 
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vHth  in  Chnhin  tte  ealt-beailiif  bada  tt  the  Keaps  Hiflt  live 
tiietoachancteriHicIadBatry.  Aeplilaeitcadilhtoa^Slaaanl- 
riiire  and  Wmeitcr,  fcamlaf  Iha  l«ir  (alle*  cf  the  Seven.  The 
trealer  pert  ei  Maecheeter.  ad  Livefpael  and  Biihcahaad,  and  In- 
Bumeiable  boa^  tavaa  cl  bbKubi  dib  wlkich  la-other  mfla  of 
EMiaad  woaldnaliMinat  eeelnao(aopalatiaD,itaado>  thit 
■^    la  lat  •artacs  aad  law  level  ladCg.  the  namaction  of 

.    The  piai  jmMaioB  of  Creare^  wbeia 


b  Ihaa  apbiaed.    Santh  of  the  hnalaca,  the  Red  ncka  oOBid 

iiilainTiiiiliiill  eaiiiillinaiiih  lla  ■lalliiittliilijehiia.  Vlfiiiift 
thf  irm  nf  1  tt~H-t-'''-,  — < ''-  ™*  -'  n-ri--^-,  th»ir  »..jin 
beine  eppnnbnately  laarked  hy  [he  Avoa,  flowioc  naCh-iRetr  and 
the  Soar  and  Tnnt,  Antring  nenheait.  Soilh  aad  eaal  ol  tbne 
■Ram  the  vtry  •Imilar  couiiItt  i>  so  the  Uaa  cla*.  Sevoal  eoiall 
OKl-Mdt  iw  thm^  the  Rid  iiKka— (he  latfeel.  tatvcen  SuSord 
and  Dlredmhe  ID.  fgnaa  the  lanniB  "  Black  Coantty."  with  Waiver- 
hamploa  and  Dudley  a>  ceatiea.  where  the  maaatacliirt  of  inn  haa 
pinerved  a  hiilorlc  coaliaiiily.  lor  t  be  Beat  Fontt  ol  Arden  euppbed 
Siaicoal  until  ihcoeataeKnn  the  iili  took  iu  place  Thlinal- 
Md-iaiaiitorliiatatliaiBultilaEloueiiietalfDamiFecturetaf  BiminB- 
hain.eoaMitii(BthecentRaltbeHklland&  SmaUrr patchca of i& 
Coal  Meaawea  appear  Bar  Tamvorth  and  Bortoiij  while  <bepiharii 
L^_  k— n...b .«  «ui.nrnj>nq  thraugh  Ibo  ovnlyiDf  Triaialc  ""3r> 

lock^  ^'  ^      '' 


aa  a  whole  ia  feflile  and  undatatin,  licfa  in  voodi  and  nchar  in 
paiture:  the  very  heart  of  zutal  E^^land.  Caltl«.paaiiig  la  the 
chief  farm  laduAry  in  the  mat,  iheep  and  hotac-^raring  in  the 
evt:  the  [awaleacc  of  the  prefiK  "  Market "  in  the  nane*  of  the 

■Dollen  and  Idlhcr  goeda  ^  a  natural  ranilc  of  the  raiiiH  of  live 
nock;  Leicaler,  Coveatry  aad  Nottineham  are  auauiarturing 
tDwiH of  the regioo.  Thehiitoriccaatlta,theaitaeof  ancient  batlica, 
and  the  huiuawrable  maaakiai  of  the  wealthy.  coaibHe  to  give  to 
cnDal  Eaglaiid  a  certain  aeelhttic  latmal  which  the  BHm  purely 
■lanidaelariat  diitricla  of  tha  not  tad  noith  (ail  ta  iaapiic.  The 
ptidland  ptaia  carvee  narthward  between  the  outcropof  the  Dolomite 
n  the  wot  aad  the  Oolitic  heighta  oa  the  caat.  ft  liaka  kweB 
wbDv  the  eituary  of  6ie  Hnmher  gathera  la  ita  aiaia  tribularieh 
•nd  the  giratcrpart  of  the  aarlace  ia  covered  vriih  recent  aUuviai 
dqniiu.  The  Tml  nm  nrth  in  the  loudietn  halt  of  thb  plaia, 
the  Oaae  nina  Buth  thniigb  the  aDcthem  ialft  which  ■  knowo  aa  the 
Vale  of  York.  lying  In  between  the  Penniie  heighU  on  ()k  well  and 
the  Vtekihin  anon  on  the  Fut.  When  tic  pbin  riachia  the  aea, 
the  iiirt  ncka  aie  cut  hack  iniD  the  eeluary  of  ihe  Teea.  aad  there 
MiddkabniughBiandaatlhebaieaflheMaon.  Thequiett 


nthaU 


4>3 

aoftl' 

._ . „ _, .lif^kiB 

tha  aarOi  aiade  it  the  capital  of  Roman  BiitaiB  ia  ancieu  timei. 

Fha  aaml  RgiBa*  aay  ba  dktiivaiibHl  ia  the  Eaatera  Diiriiion 
ol  Ei«laad,  Iv  no  Doaa  B  •kaiply  narked  (<  aa  Iboae  of  the  weat, 
bat  anattbelna  aaita  dimiiy  diaractcriied.  The  £nt  __ 
ia  lb*  Juiaiw  Bdt.  naapiog  akiag  the  border  c4  tbe  "'.,. 
-^-~ -plain  boa  Ihaaoath  cout  at  the  laoBth  gf  the  TfTT^' 
'^acut  coail  at  the  nouth  of  the  Tea,  Thiab  <™*> 
llowid  oa  the  eoutkfaK  by  the  Chalk  CBunlry,  occupying 
I  of  (he  rett  ef  Eaglaad  except  what  the  Ttrdaiy  Baaiu 
I  and  HaaipiUn  cover  ic  where  tbe  dijaueiiun  of  the  Fen- 
lea  it  oat  ol  liiht,  and  where  the  knra  rocki  of  tbe  Wcaid 
Li.     -".—  the  Chalk  amieaiiioiun  in  four  divetjing 

L  tbeia.  VariDua  knee  of  reaaoaidg  uniu  in 
lie  lecki  of  th*  louth  real  upon  a  aiaaa  of 
aa  at  no  vaiy  gnat  depth  beaealh  thatutface 
Bf  InmUe  BtBlolCbaaael  to  the  Strait 
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ad  an  thia  account  ilB&ar  fcatiuea  are  lepcnicj 
jMvagaiilniiral fcmatloaa.  Tlwrivenc^ubiiai 
e  labtiaa  to  the  fiwfagfati  ttrticture.  and  ihua  oinuaH 
rivctaoftbaWatiSi^iWoo.  Then  an  two  nuia  daau 

el ouna    than  lowiiia  dowa  the  dip-riopea  al  right  aaslea 

10  tha  ilrike,  aad  eiittiaa  tEroagk  appoaed  cacaipmenta  by  deep 
talleyii  and  thoie  foUoviai  tbe  hue  ol  niike  akiog  a  bed  ol  cuily 
radod  ndt  A  third  daaa  of  atxmma,  tributaiy  to  the  veconj, 
Dwa  down  the  etoep  lace  of  tha  acaipmenta.  By  the  study  ^  the 
diaitaeat  of  theae  rivera  to  their  valleya,  and  of  tbereUrlonnr  tlv 
Bileyi  to  the  gmetalitnieture.  ftofei 
theory  ol  river  claaaificatioa.  aad  a  i 
■tureairikkhiiaRiactivalniuiiiai 

St  riHr  of  Ihe  diidiian.  riting  oa 
Ik  country .  aad  fiaMinalu  courw 
'  whkJi,  ia  ill  ptwfiUnf  w«M-i(^^u(  cureclioo.  jt  draw*  ila 
a  Ina  nonh  aad  asuth.  The  other  riven  ate  ahorttr, 
r  either  Is  the  Nonh  Sea  on  the  inat,  a  to  tlie  Eaglidi 
w  the  BiDth.  With  the  eicepiion  of  the  Huniber,  tbcy 
ad  puiMie  their  whole  couni  within  tbe  llmiu  ol  tbe  Eaatcra 
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_  afnr  the  puliiical  conqum  by  the  Nocnuna, 
m  ui  form  tha  great  laaaa  of  tbe  population,  chough  in- 
_  not  a  Utile  by  the  tiaah  bknd  iwt  new  idou  they  bad 
ated.  The  aeeieat  popsUtkn  ia  ao  diUribaled  ai  to  diow 
laMe  dcpendeace  an  the  ahyuol  featuio.  Tin  chalk  and 
incplalaaua are  uaaitly  idiDoal  wilbout  inhabiunti,  and  (be 
icta  occur  grouped  ugether  in  kng  ilringj,' 
valleyi  ia  the  calcaneua  plateaui.  or  along 
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The  iDcka  ot  the  bell  may  be 

Liaa  betia,  which  come  ne:  ' 

beda.  Eadi  troap  la  made  I 

and  hard  Umeatonea  ot  landilDiica.     The  hnr  acvpmenu  of  ihg 

kaider  bedaof  the  Liaa  are  the  leal,  though  oTini  acunily  perceptible, 

bouadary  between  the  Triaaiic  plflin  and  the  Juraauc  belt.    They 

Ibt  Sevnn.    The  great  feature  of  the  iegioD  ia  the  long  line  of  the 
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Portland  Island  on 


alia  very  geally  in  ilopea  of  OaTord  O^  towards  the 
.  escarpments  on  the  south  and  east.  Thivuahout  iCl 
Bi  it  yjaidt  valuable  buildtng-itonc,  and  ia  Ihe  Yorkahica 
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,jii,  Bodlonl, 


the  BOB  fwt  tyiiial  nnl  nuricet- 

•uch  etiit.  boiu;  unuUy  «<  MTicidl . , - — 

katlia  nodi,  ^uh,  Claaaaur,  Qilord,  NorttaDpUo,  Btdloid, 
Riigby,  liaeola  Aod  Scubomffa  r~  -— -—  -"--  -^--'  w— -■- 
of.  tbc  np  In  the  low  CKaipomt 

nolns,  ■  daK  Mnia  of  TiBa|(*  L , 

vnt ;  ^nd  thrnitluHit  Che  bdl  the  altenmloiu  ol  day  asd  hard 
Kxk  are  nflBted  in  [be  jnHipln(  tl  popubtloo. 

Tlie  CkM  Cnwy.— The  iloniutiiif  nrlii»lcalim  latmed  by 
the  CretaccoH  Trda  h  the  Cluik  emrpownt,  Ibe  nonhen  eitee 
o(  the  fmt  ibect  «(  dulk  that  oace  ipRid  csniinaouily  ma  tM 
whole  Kutb^aet.  It  appean a* a  aeriei ot  nwnded  UUi U  aonat 
ctevitlcHi,  nnaiaa  ia  ■  cnrv*  Iiwa  tbe  Duuih  tt  th*  Aa  to  Hub- 
borovili  Head,  mubly  paialld  with  the  Odhie  eoipoKBt.   ' 

c«iv*  pOfHeai  of  thfa  Unt  o(  heighu  uc  knowa  a>  tba  Wi 

Down,  tbe  While  Hone  Hilli,  thell^icni  Uilli,  ibo  Eut  Ai^ka 
Ridce.  tb*  Liaeolnhin  WoUi  and  the  YorUiln  WDMaT^Tbe 
rivet!  fiimi  the  (catla  ■nitban  ilopc*  ct  ibt  (MUic  bci|hti  fan  by 
deep  vaUm  thnuih  tba  Chalk  ocHpitKail,  aod  lov  ea  ta  the 
Ternary  pliiai  wllbbi.   r     "     ■    '  .-.-—.. 
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J,  tbe  South  Fonland,  fiocby 

ejampla  of  the  fine  Kcnery  Into  w) 

(toalt  [be  aea.  and  Ihcae  white  diSi  pvc  to  tba  iataad  tta  nriy 
ume  oS  Albioa.'  Tbe  Chalk  b  evervwhen  my  thialy  peei^ed, 
exceot  1/hetK  it  b  thickly  covered  with  Doulder  day.  and  ao  beODBiea 
fertile,  or  when  it  b  acond  by  diiftJUbd  vdiM,  U  ■rhleh  the 
•mall  town*  and  tillani  are  dottld  ahnf  Ibe  hi^  nadi.  Th* 
ihickett  arvETiBf  of  drift  b  found  la  tbe  Hctdeim  diitrict  at 
YMkihiie.  where,  fna  tbe  chalk  tlOSt  al  Fkniboc«i(h  Head  [o 
Ibe  HKhpil  of  Sjium  Point,  the  wbde  noait  la  fomirol  boulder- 
day  leatiPi  on 'chalk.  Of  the  lew  towna  In  tba  Cbalk  Gouatry,  Ibe 
inlemt  of  which  b  teriely  bbtofkal  or  Kbolaitic  Salbbury,  Win. 
chiMteri  Mutbaniiish  and  Cinbridte  are  tbt  moit  diuianiihed. 
ftudlar  aouriihraTnin  it*  poiitloB  en  cht  «d(s  of  the  London 
TmiiTy  Darin.  Cmydon  b  a  luburb  d  London,  and  Hull,  Ihoutb 
on  the  Cbelk,  derivea  it>  inpHlanx  from  tbt  Hunber  cMiBiy, 
which  niu  lhIt^uEh  the  Chalk  aad  tbe  turawc-bclta.  to  dtala  tbe 
TrisKlc  pUinand  tbe  Pmniae  ration.   Tbo  nairow  Nrip d Gr«- 

■idc  ii  ctowded  with  nnell  towu  and  vilbia  on  aoooant  d  Ibe 
plentifLt  wawr-iupply.  The  diilioction  between  tbe  bw  (toundi  d 
the  1  uraiah:  belt  and  the  Chalk  country  19  not  alwayi  my  appamn 
on  the  lurface,  and  [tom  the  hmonc  point  d  view  It  li  important 
to  rccoanite  the  individuality  d  the  EaMem  pUlD  which  cnendi 
ftom  the  Vale  d  Y«k  acroaa  the  Number  and  tbe  Wuh  Into  Ema. 
Tht  Eaitmi  pbin  thui  include*  a  poniaD  of  the  Tclaiuc  plain  in 
the  north,  a  portion  d  the  Juninc  and  Chalk  bdl*  in  the  middle, 
and  a  psttica  of  Ibe  Ttoiaiy  pbin  d  the  London  Baila  in  the 

Tin  FenlaKi.—The  continuity  d  tbe  belt*  d  Chalk  and  d  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Oolltei  in  the  Euem  Plain  b  broken  1^  the 
■hillDw  depfmlon  d  the  Waih  and  the  Fenland.  The  Fentind 
compriie*  a  ttrip  d  Norfolk,  a  eoniiderable  pait  d  CanbridR^urr, 
and  the  Holland  diflrict  of  Lincoln.  Formerly  a  (leat  iaiet  with 
vaiuE  bordcn  of  bpnu  and  manbe*,  tbe  Fenland  bat  bcea  It- 
claimed  panly  by  natural  procoao.  paitty  In  entiaeertaj  work* 
patiently  continued  (or  nntuin.  Tbe  whole  dlitiici  b  tat  and  low, 
tar  the  moR  put  within  15  (t.  d  aea.levd:  the  aeawani  adre  in 
nuny  place*  b  below  tbe  lent  d  bieh  lide,  and  b  pmeclcd  by  dykra 
a>  in  Holland,  while  atiaiiht  canals  and  dlichia  any  th*  *luiiiah 
dciinate  (rom  the  land.  The  loil  it  cdnpaaid  for  the  moat  pwt  d 
dlt  ana  peat.    A  few  iDall  ckvationa  of  gnvd.  or  d  undvtlyinf 

timet  iilandi.  and  now  th^  fi^  tbe  ale*  of  tbe  Infrequent  vitlajie*. 
BoHon  and  Kini^i  Lynn  aTT  memoriaU  d  the  maritime  importance 
d  ihe  Waih  in  the  dava  d  amall  ihip*.  The  nunwrou*  ancient 
cburdiea  and  the  catbcdnb  d  Ely  and  PcteibonHicb  bear  witne** 


•hue  tHaa  by  rWl^ov  1 
Itivitieaof  Ibe  land. 


rta  IFaaU^Tbc  diaKction  d  tl 
in  tbe  aomb-caai  al  Enclaiid  hai  m 


IPHVSICAL  CEOCRAPUy 

umualtiea  la  Ihc  itdaaatkn 

-,„...,«.....  ...  ^^x  great  bat  and  weal  a'alidine 

Ensbnd  hai  nwilted  b  a  naaf  kable  piece  d 
LWHi^ir.  wuvji^  the  taat  d  Hampahire  aad  practicaily  die  whob 
d  Suieu,  Surrey  aad  Kent,  in  which  each  geokipcal  atxatuia 
produce*  ita  o«a  type  d  aceoery,  and  enerciaea  it*  owe  apedfic 
lalueaca  00  evcty  aalural  diMtibutkin.  The  abecl  <d  Chalk  ibowa 
Ita  cat  ed(e*  ia  th*  eacarpaaent*  f*cin(  tba  centre  d  Ihe  Weald, 
end  (Dmuadiaa  K  iaaa  v«l  liag,  tbe  eaitim  ead  d  whidi  i*  broh-a 
by  the  Strait  d  Dover,  eo  that  na  cooipletiin.  muai  be  loiifht  la 
FnnCb  Finn  the  cnai  d  Ihe  cacanncnt.  lU  touvf  oa  *«th, 
■e«  and  aartb,  lb*  dip^kipe  d  tbe  ChaUi  form*  a  leotk  dt*cnit 
Hitwanb.  the  cacarpntal  a  very  *teep  d«ie  inward*.  Tbe  cut 
"tftt  d  the  eacarpoient  locDlnf  tbe  Hog'a  Back  and  Noitb  Elowui 
the  Boctb,  and  the  South  Down*  oa  the  aDuth,  aieet  the  lea  in  ibc 

...  ^  ^  South  Forelaad  and  Beacby  Head.    The 

witboul  popubtion,  waleileB  aad  trtaa  covartd. 
~      1.  Tint  only  iiwrtul  town  on  OB  tba 

n ,  Cbathan.  or  in  the  aapi 

Cbalk  riw,  a*  at  CuihUoid, 
deL  Wit&n  the  Chalk  riu, 
there  b  a  k>w  terrace  d  the 
Upper  Grccnaaail,  addoa'ao  aiuch  o  a  aiib  in  width,  but  in  ^oal 
pttca  crowded  with  viUacea  acaroily  aore  than  a  mDe  anrt,  and 
raided  k~ke  bea^  oa  a  aa^boe.  Within  Ibe  Upper  Greenaand  an 
eqaaUir  nam*  dnf  d  Cauli  b  eipaaed.  lu  atirctav  forming  Ictd 
ptaia*  tt  araalBf  paaturb  wllbDUt  vilbfca,  aad  with  lew  Cannbouiti 
e*eB:ud£«Btaenailb  It  tbt  aucoeaaivebedadthe  Lower  Creenon^ 
i4ie  towaidi  the  coitie,  fbrnUsf  a  wider  bell,  aad  nacbing  a  coo- 
■MeiaUc  beicbt  before  bRaUai  oS  in  a  6ite  cacaipoient,  tbe  creii 
of  whidi  b  in  leverd  pdnt*  b%bcr  than  the  outer  riof  d  Chalk, 
[hb  edge  to  tbe  waat,  wbera 
have  origiaated  in  tbe  gapa 

9  throo^  Oe  Chalki  iiicb'an  DotUnf,  RiJialb  UaidslDM 

Aabfoid.     Felkatoiie  and  hvenecy  atand  whan  Ihe  twa 

eada  d  the  bnkea  liaf  laeet  the  lea.    It  b  lartdy  a  ruion  d 
oak  aad  pbie  treee,  in  oontiail  to  the  beech  d  the  Chalk  Down*, 


hope  and  wheat.  Tbe  primitive  foceat*  have  been  bigcly 
v*»<»,  the  primitive  maiabea  have  all  been  dndncd,  and  noar 
the  WcaM  Cby  dbtrict  b  Idriy  well  peopled  and  *pcinkled  wiih 
vilbgea.  Fnm  the  mkhUe  d  IM*  plain  the  con  of  Lower  Cretaceoui 
■andatnos  known  aa  the  HasUngt  Bed*  fmain*  •tccply.  and 
readualn  tbe  centre  aa  elevation  ol  796  ft.  at  CrowbecDugh  Beacon. 
Il  b  OB  the  whete  a  ntioB  arilfa  few  nieaaa,  and  a  coUKlecable 
Botlkia  d  Ihe  aadent  woodland  aiiU  remaiaa  in  Aihdown  Focnl. 
The  iRalerpart  d  the  Foreat  Ridfes  ia  almoat  aritbout  inhabiiaaia. 


woodland  aiiU  re . 

taler  part  d  the  Foreat  Ridfes  ia  almoat  aritbout  inhabiiaaia. 

an  fouad  only  rouod  ibe  edge  boidering  tbe  Weald  Clai 

unbrictoe  Welb  and  Horaham;  and  along  ih.. 

_I  hv  the  aca,  eg.  Haatingt  and  St  Lconaidi. 

The  broad  low  tongue  d  Roniney  Marsh  nmniiw  out  to  Dungenna 
--  a  product  d  aboie-buiMing  by  the  Cbanntl  tiJta,  attached  10  the 
reaUeo  area,  but  not  ^lEniially  part  d  it. 
Tkt  LowAn  Ban'a.— The  Loodon  Bann  occnfije*  a  tiiai^ular 
dewreaion  in  Ihe  Cfialk  which  ia  fiUod  up  iritb  day*  aad  giavefa 
of  Tertiary  and  later  age.    It  eitend*  irom  the  eaatem  extremity 

u  Una  fioni  Dal  ui  Cromer.  It  tbia  occupie*  partt  d 
Hevpahite^  Surrey,  Kent,  ficrktbire,  Hsifordabire,  the 
llddUaex,  Ibe  tsunty  d  London  and  Eaao,  and  tbe  eattem 

.^ jfldk^a  Notfdk.   Tbe  ecanxy  b  ^iiblia  ita  chancier. 

but  the  gnwl  bitb  are  dien  proaunent  fcaturea,  aa  al  H8rft>w  and 
In  tbe  northern  auburb*  d  Londonj  the  country  b  now  mBidy 
frai*  er  occupied  with  market  and  nuraery  ganlena,  and 
parte,  d  vhkb  Epping  Foecet  b  a  fina  eaample,  ere  atill 
"  wooded,  the  oak  being  tbe  prevaOint  ttce.  Tbe  ooait  b 
!re  low  and  deeply  Indented  by  nggod  and  da" 
the  Thamei  beug  the  larg«._7SliaIknr  b 


untrytt 


le  d  the  I 


w  lafoona  f  criBad 


ni  bnd.    Apart  f ran  lb ,___,. 

the  London  Baiin  has  few  large  towne.  Norwich  and 
Yarmouth,  Lawealdt,  Harwich  end  Cokhcaler  may  be 
d  In  tha  DuRh-rwatm  put,  all  depending  foe  their  pro*. 
afijcultuie  «  on  tbe  set ;  and  a  Iriiue  oTiummer  raecla 
3w  coaat  ha*  Biiaen  on  account  d  Uie  bradng  clinuK. 
and  Windeor  be  in  tbe  weatera  portkM,  bmad  the  aub- 
ihere  d  Londoa.  Tbe  Banhot  Beda  In  the  veat  faiai 
Iracta  d  aandy  aoU,  covered  irith  h^^  and  cdBOi  where 
b  avaibUe  fee  til*  great  tampa  and  adlitafv  traldna^muaib 

Aldershot,  aad  lor  tbe  eateariva  twlolea  al  WcUh. 

The  London  Oay  In  the  eatt  b  niora  fertik  and  crowded  wltb 
■~lbge*,  while  the  Ein  An|1bn  portion  d  tba  baain  toniaala  d  the 
ore  recent  PKncena  aind*  and  graveb,  which  nux  arilh  tbe  bouMcr 
ly  to  iotm  Ihe  best  whrni-^rowing  aoil  ia  the  country, 
n*  BampiMit  Joim.— Tbe  Hampshire  Baiin  feema  >  tiiaagk 


4«5 


bmr  —i  Wottttas  aar  (ha  u(Ih,  ■h)  the 

fiB  <4  Chalk  to  tlia  lonth  ■pcxan  ifl  bnun  fwcimiif  in  iht  mt 
ofPuibKk.  tlHldcolWisht.uriutlwculorB«Br.    0«A* 


BitiUcd  ondi 

non  fcrtilr. 

vhkh  If  ikcdy  uidcHBd,  lib 


saki.    Th(  Laadon  CI*t  of  Iht  a 


inlacHcl  lliii  diNrict  Uh _. 

—-•  •--•■'  -•—  «f  (he  Lomka  Bub.    Soa(b- 

. , d  iDpoitedca  Ung^  Iheii  im 

Irt,  iiiHand  by  ovlaeeriiic  wochi  And  foitifiatioBa; 
wd  BegsH.  liDiii  (taiir  ilmiinbli  pmilioB  la  (bt 

_  ha  aniriiruiaa  a(  Eufkad,  «hDe  HifickMlr 

, .,  . *  M  (be  £viHia  of  tha  csaany  iate  iBiifd 

MJiiBi,  i>  not  Uootlf  eaongh  BMiliad  to  OBciia  aw  vary  fnU 

Althsvib  (he  wutmaya  an  math  tlaewd,  giiiiii«i«d  with  Ihott 
si  Fiuce  or  d  Getnuir.  tber  ■■n(  aill  be  nry  laif  id  il  (bar 
wen  tutuftd  lad  Innnml  and  If  In*  impetlbBB  with  lailwain 
COM  ba  aMRd  Tha  sala  laada  laid  sot  aa  aitctiea  tt  trnta- 
imiaiiiaiminn  bf  the  Roaaat,  auSend  to  fall  tant  Dialect,  aad 
fffriind  w  tk^  aaaehlin  daya  ef  (he  bcflBBlBC  ef  (be  t9th  ocotunr, 
f^  intB  t.  ncood  period  al  coapandw  ae^ct  whs  the  f^lway 
tyatam  ■■•  eniplc(edi  biu  they  have  nanwed  a  very  laraeihaia 
al  tbiif  dd  tapcetaiice  ia  coiiiaiiueiica  e<  thederrlnpfBt « inMor- 


(hcii 


uaicy  to  heep  ts  tlii 

._,■—-. ~, Imufb  (hadaleaaad 

Tha  nilnya  (baaielvaa,  ladiwuii  fnm  tha  (Ra> 
lins.  aad  eapeci^  Ims  Loadoitt  an  ody  in  a  (e 

albycanfiguniiua.    The  PenalH  Ch^  hai 

aficfncatDut' '  ' 

Vak  ol  York,  and 


Beatuiiiiiila.(heMcr^ 

, aad  the  Seven  taaacl. 

the  knot  hi  the  Brituh  Iiliiadi  (4I  m.).  ■»  ibe  nuta  [rDaLoadaa 
to  Soulll  Walet,  and  Iran  BiUlal  U  iha  aonh  ol  Eaflud,  aiE  aH 
inpoitant.    The  Hnmbet  atiaty  la  ootber  bridfed  bh  tUDulkd 

oroEnili 

thinly  pei^dipuRly  putonl  diitricucan  hardly  be  aaid  toliaYa 
any>«llc3p^iiil(lianil>ll.  Thin  art  voy  few  dwcUii^m  liiaated 
at  a  hicher  level  Ihu  looo  ft,  and  gn  the  (owei  maai  (he  Cbalh 
and  the  Oolilic  UnieBon™,  when  thay  crop  r"  -  ■■--  -'--- 
arc  ejmemclv  thinly  peopledi  uid  nj  u  a  rule 
depoaita  aH  the  Tcrliary  BndA.  But, 
bnad  day  plaini  ol  aU  I<inailia>u,  the  Ci 
the  Triaaiic  plain,  iR  peopled 

without  niimMl  wealth  01  tea  . 

PililHiii  Dwiiimi.— la  the  partition  ol  Eaglaad 

i»UD(i«.  phyiical  [eaturet  play  but  a  imall  part.  Tha  forty  ancient 
couniiea.  rcinnanti  oi  vatioua  hiKoricil  Eton  pinn  and  paniace. 
are  nxa^Diially  boundnl  by  nvtn.    Tbua  the  Thama  dividea 

boundary  of  four  and 
Suirolk,%uSoU  and  t 

Vorklhire,  LanBahjrc  ana  k,npflnLTe,  are  aa  Kparated  t 
while  rivcia  (nrm  aome  part  of  Ibe  boundaries  of  almoal  evT~ 
Slill,  it  la  nolcwonhy  that  the  Severn  and  Treat  now 
contuiimu  county  boiiodariea.  Walenheda  arv  larel) 
boundariea  for  any  diilance;  but,  alibouEb  ilightly  c 
the  walerihed  on  aH  lidea,  Yorhihin  i>  very  aearly 
with  the  baud  of  the  Oioe.  The  boundariea  of  tte  mj 
fundainentel  unite  ol  Engilih  political  fcoctaphy.  an  1 
cither  riven  or  watenhedi.  and  Ihey  Irtquently  ihow  a  da 
ID  the  Btrilie  of  the  ieologlcal  itiata.  The  bundiedi,  or 
paiiibea.  necmarily  ahare  their  boundirica,  and  Eroupa  oi 
an  often  amrecated  to  form  larger  eubdiviiioaa  or  coi 
wider  crou^ng  acoTdinff  to  natanl  chancterirtica  aa)  .„.  ,^ 
recofnbd  only  In  the  cniea  of  Walo.  Ean  Anglia.  WeaKi  and  owh 
\at  defialte  irouiie  u  the  Home  Countiei  around  London  or  ih- 
Midlandi  amund  BirminEham'  Configunlioa  ■•  ouly  one  out  i 
many  conditioni  modiryini  diatributioii*.  and  in  cfl«tt  on  Ea^lan 
u  ■  whole  appear  la  be  tUEEeativ*  rather  than  deteiminative. 

(H-  R.  M.) 


xihem  bouodaiy  of  three,    r—i  aad 
k,  Cornwall  and  Deroo,  Durham  aM 


ihbcMigflni 


livto 


wboM  week  prafOtUHfly  influenced  aS  inhM> 
n  the  tdence.  u  nay  be  seen  by  the  general 

wen  nich  u  to  call  loitb  and  to  alimulata 
il  way.  Almoat  every  one  ot  Ibe  principal 
nuy  be  itodjed  in  Enjilud  with  com- 


ta  lor  tha  monent  all  tha  minor  irrtfalaritJea,  we 
■ation  of  a  feelrqpcal  mapofEn«land.twaitFucTunl 
andioB  luportance,    <i)  The  bit  i>  ihe  tmi  anti- 


SS 


[*  the  TTgulir  ■ueceation  of  juraHir 
•Dp  out  In  alnsoat  unbroken  linea  front 
ther  they  appear  to  convene,  to  the 
lincfiBAC.  t^uupon  tbeCrelanoUB 
in  the  two  Tertuiy  buini  ef  London 
t  he  diMcled  anticline  of  the  WeaM. 
I  occupy  relatively  imall  areaa.    Vn- 

mpihire;  by  the  pieiian  formlnE  the 
by  the  nncicnt  vofcaoic  and  01  her  rock! 
reM  and  Nuneaton.  The  elate*  ol  the 
!  border,  bdoni  to  Ihli  eynem.  Cam- 
■hire  in  Ibe  firm  tl  •andNone*  and 
ilU  tbey  on  black  ibalca,  while  in  iba 
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Lake  Dbtrict  they  are  i«f>reteiited  by  Um  Sldddav  •!»(«•.  Next  m 
point  of  ajze  conies  the  Ordovician  system,  which  is  well  developed 
upon  the  Shropshire  border  and  in  the  Lake  Dbtrict.  In  the  same 
two  areas  we  find  the  Silurian  rocks,  shales  and  limestones  with 
gnu  and  flan.  In  N.  and  S.  Devon  are  the  Devonian  limestones, 
grits  and  shales:  the  corresponding  Old  Red  Sandstone  type  of  the 
system  (marb  and  sandstones)  beiqg  exposed  over  a  lane  part  of 
Hereforashire,  stretching  also  into  Shropshire  and  Monmouth. 
Next  in  order  ol  succession  comes  the  Carboniferous  system,  with 
shales  and  Umcstones  in  the  lower  membera,  grits,  sandstones  and 
shales— the  MJUstone  Grit  seriee— in  the  middle  of  the  mtem, 
followed  fay  the  Coal  Measures— a  great  aeries  of  shales  with  coal, 
sandstones  and  ironstone  at  the  top.  This  important  sjrstcm 
occupies  a  large  area  in  England.  The  limestones  and  shales  are 
well  exposed  in  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  the  Mendip 
Hills  and  at  Clifton.  The  Millstone  Grit  series  is  prominent  ia 
Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  N.  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire  and  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  The  Coal  Measures  rest  upon  the  Millstone  Giits 
in  most  places,  generally  in  synclinal  basins.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pennine  range  are  the  conterminous  coal-fields  of  Yorkshire. 
Derbyi^re  and  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  coal-field  of  Durham  and 
Nortnumberland ;  on  the  western  «de  are  the  Whitehaven,  Burnley, 
S.  Lancashire  and  N.  Staffordshire  coalfields.  Farther  south  are 
the  S.  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Coalbrook  Dale.  Forest  of  Wyre, 
Forest  .of  Dean  and  Bristol  and  Somerset  coal-fields;  while  much 
concealttl  coal  lies  under  younnr  formations  in  the  south-east  of 
England,  as  has  been  proved  at  Dover.  A  large  jMut  of  N.  Devon  is 
occupied  by  the  Culm  shales,  limestones  and  gnts  of  Carboniferous 
age.  The  principal  dcvebpment  of  Permian  rocks  is  the  narrow 
strip  which  extends  from  Nottingham  to  Tynemouth;  here  the 
Magncsian  limestone  is  the  characteristic  feature.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Pennine  Hills  we  find  the  Penrith  sandstone  of  the  Vale  of 
Eden  and  the  Brockram  beds  of  the  Lake  District  Red  jandstones 
and  congknnerates  of  this  age  constitute  some  of  the  red  rocks 
which  form  the  picturesque  scenery  about  DawUsh  and  TeienmoutlL 

The  Triassic  rocks,  red  sandstones,  marls  and  conglomentes 
cover  a  broad  area  in  the  Midlands  in  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire 
and  Leicestershire,  whence  they  may  be  followed  south-westward 
through  Somerset  tc  the  coast  at  Siamouth,  and  northward,  round 
either  flank  of  the  Pennine  HiUs,  through  Nottinghamshire  and 
Yorkshire  to  Middlesbrough  on  the  one  lund,  and  upon  the  other 
through  Staffordshire,  Ch^hire  and  Lancashire  to  Cariisle. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Lias,  mainly  cby  with  thin  limestonea  and 
ironstones,  runs  in  an  almost  continuous  band  across  the  country 
frxHD  Lyme  Regis,  through  Bath,  Cheltenham,  near  Leicester,  and 
Lincoln  to  Reocar  in  Yorkshire.  Closely  followini^  the  tame  line 
are  the  alternating  clays  and  limestones  of  the  Oolitic  series.  Next 
in  order  come  the  Greensands  and  Gault,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
Chalk  escarpment,  between  that  formatbn  and  the  Oolites.  The 
Chalk  occupies  all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  south-east  of  England, 
save  the  Wealden  area,  and  extends  northward  as  far  as  Flamborough 
in  Yorkshire,  forming  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  the  Lincolnshire  Woldik 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  the  Donetshire  heightaand 
Salisbury  Plain.  But  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  the 
Chalk  is  covered  by  youtiger  deposits  of  Teitiaxyage;  the  PUooene 
Crags  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Lower  London  Tertiaries  (London 
Clay,  Woolwich  and  Readinc  BedsL  &c.)  of  the  Losidoa  Basin 
comprising  parts  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Bucks  and 
Bcrka,  ana  northern  Kent  Again,  in  the  Hampshire  Basin  and  Isle 
of  Wight,  Eocene  and  Olvoeene  formations  rest  upon  the  Chalk. 

When  we  attempt  to  decipher  the  physical  history  of  the  ooantry 
from  the  complkated  record  afforded  by  the  stretigraphtcal  palimp- 
sest we  are  checked  at  the  outset  by  the  dearth  of  informatioa 
from  being  able  to  pkture  the  geographical  conditbn  in  the  oMer 
Palaeozoic  periods.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  in  those  remote  timet 
what  is  now  Ehgland  had  no  existence;  its  dte  was  occupied  by 
aeas  which  were  tenanted  by  marine  faivertebnites,  long  since 
extinct  As  for  the  boundaries  of  these  ancient. seas,  we  can  say 
nothing  with  certainty,  but  it  b  of  interest  to  note  the  evidence  we 
possess  of  still  older  huid  conditions,  such  as  we  have  in  the  old  rocka 
of  Shropshire,  &c.  In  the  Devonian  period  it  b  clear  that  an 
elevatory  movement  had  set  in  towards  the  north,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  formation  of  inbnd  lakes  and  narrow  estuaries  in  which  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  were  formed,  while  in  the  south  of  England 
by  the  sea  with  a  vigorous  coral  fauna.  Thb  condition  led  up  to  the 
Carboniferous  period,  which  bcfjan  with  fairlv  open  sea  over  the 
south  and  north  of  England,  but  in  the  centre  there  rose  an  elevated 
bnd  mass  from  whicn  much  of  the  Millstone  Grit  was  derived; 
other  land  lay  towards  the  north.  Slowly  thb  sea  shalbwed,  giving 
rise  to  the  alternating  estuarine  marine  and  frediwater  deposits 
of  the  Coal  Measures.  Continual  elevation  of  the  bnd  brought  about 
the  close  of  the  coal-forming  period  and  great  changes  cnsoed. 
Desert  conditions,  with  confined  inbnd  seas,  marked  the  Peimbn 
and  Triassic  periods.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  P«;nnine  Hills, 
the  Lake  District  mountain  mass,  and  the  Mendip  Hilb  were  heina 
most  vigorously  uplifted,  while  the  granite  masses  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  were  perhaps  being  injected  into  the  Carboniferous 
and  Devonian  rockai  From  thb  penod,  more  or  less  of  the  Pennine 
ridge  has  always  remained  above  the  sea,  abog  with  much  of  Cornwall 
and  parts  of  Devonshire. 


In  early  Jnrasdc  tfaaet  the  aok  ptobably  again  oocnpfed  most  of 
Engbnd  with  the  exception  of  the  nbove^meotbned  areas,  the  Lake 
Dbtrict  and  eastern  part  of  the  London  Baan;  Wales,  too,  and 
much  of  Scotland  were  bnd.  Elevation  gradoally  caused  more  land 
to  appear  in  bt^  Jurassic  and  eariy  Cretaceous  times  when  n  river 
system,  now  entirely  obliterated,  drained  into  the  Porfoeck  estuary 
and  Wealden  bke;  but  a  subsequent  depresston  led  to  the  wide 
exteasbn  of  tlie  Chalk  sea.  By  the  beginniag  d  the  Eocene  period 
we  find  the  acn  limited  to  the  &E.  of  Engbnd,  where  the  London 
Cby,  &c.  were  being  laid  down.  It  was  not  until  9uite  bte  hi 
Tertiary  ume  that  these  isbnds  beean  to  assume  anything  like  their 
present  form.  In  the  earlier  part  cm  the  Plebtocene  poiod,  Engbnd 
and  Ireland  were  still  inoompbtely  severed,  and  the  eombined 
activity  d  certain  extinct  rivere  and  the  sea  had  not  yet  cut  through 
the  bnd  connexion  with  the  continent  The  last  well-narked 
lowering  of  the  bnd  took  place  in  the  Pleistocene  period,  when  it 
was  accompanied  by  glacial  conditions,  through  which  the  greater 
part  of  northern  England  and  the  Midbnds  was  covered  by  ice;  a 
state  of  things  whpch  led  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  deposition 
of  those  extensive  bouMer  cbys,  sands  and  gravels  which  obscure 
so  much  of  the  older  surface  of  the  country  in  all  but  the  sonthem 
counties. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  geological  history,  trokanic 
activity  ha»  found  expression  with  varying  degrees  of  Intensity 
along  wiut  b  now  the  western  side  of  the  isbnd,  with  the  exception 
that  ui  the  Mcsoaob  era  this  activity  was  in  abeyance.  We  aaay 
note  the  pre-Cambrian  bvas  and  tuffs  of  the  wreldn  district  in 
Shropshire  and  the  somewhat  bter  volcanic  rocks  of  Chamwood; 
the  powphyrites,  andesites,  tuffs  and  rhyoUtes  of  the  Borrowdale 
v«4camc  centre,  eAipred  in  the  Ordovicbn  period,  and  the  Sihirian 

Gnites  of  the  same  legbn.  The  volcanic  outbursts  ^ich  followed 
ame  feeUer  in  the  Devonbn  and  Carboniferous  periods  and 
ceased  with  the  Permian.  When  again  the  vofcanic  forces  became 
active,  it  was  in  the  early  Tertiary  era;  the  evidences  for  thb  lie 
outride  the  English  border. 

The  prindpal  directbns  of  crvst  movement  in  Engbnd  are: 
(i)  north  ami  south,  by  which  the  Pennine  folds  and  faulu,  and  the 
Malvem  Hilb  have  been  produced;  (7)  east  and  west,  by  which  the 
folds  of  the  Weak]  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  those  of  Devonshire 
have  been  formed.  Another  less  important  direction  b  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  as  in  the  Chamwood  folding. 

Further  detaib  of  tlie  geology  are  giVen  under  the  heads  of  the 
oountiea.  (J.  A.  H.) 

IV.  CiniATB 

Temperature. — The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  (reduced  to  sea-leveO  b  about  ^*  F.,  Tnryiag 

from  something  over  »*  in  the  Sdlly  Isles  to  something      ^ 

under  48*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweea  The  mean  annual  «"■■» 
temperature  diminishes  very  negubrly  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, the  west  coast  being  warmer  than  the  east,  so  that  the  mean 
teir^pevature  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  is  as  high  as  that  at  the 
month  of  the  Thames.  During  the  coldest  month  of  the  ynr 
(January)  the  mean  tenpemture  of  all  Engbnd  is  about  40*.  The 
influence  of  the  weetem  ocean  b  veiy  strongly  marked,  the  tempera- 
ture falling  steadily  from  west  to  east.  Thus  while  the  temperature 
in  the  west  of  Cornwall  b  44*.  the  temperature  on  the  cast  coast 
from  north  of  tiie  Hnmber  to  the  Thames  b  under  3B*,  the  ooklcst 
winten  being  experienced  in  the  Fenbnd.  In  the  hottest  month 
(Joly)  the  mean  temperature  of  England  and  Wales  is  about  61 '5*, 
and  the  wcsteriy  wind  then  exercises  a  cooling  effect,  the  greatest- 
heat  being  fovnd  in  the  Thames  basin  immcdbtely  around  London, 
where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month  exceeds  64*:  the  mean 
tempetnturealong  the  south  coast  b  61*,  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Twesd  a  littb  under  59*.  In  the  centre  of  the  country  along  a  line 
drawn  from  London  to  Cariisle  the  mean  temperature  in  July  b 
found  to  diminbh  gradually  at  an  average  rate  ot  I  *  per  60  m.  The 
coasts  are  cooler  than  the  centre  of  the  country,  but  the  west  coast 
b  mudi  cooler  than  the  east,  modified  continental  conditions  pre- 
vailing over  the  North  Sea.  The  natural  effect  of  the  heating  ofthe 
air  in  summer  and  the  cooling  of  the  air  in  iK*inter  by  contact  with 
the  bnd  b  br]^ely  masked  in  Engbnd  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  prevailmg  nouth-westeriywind  carrying  oceanic  influence 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  This  effect  is  well  seen  in  the  wav 
in  irhich  the  wind  blowing  directly  up  the  Severn  estuary  is  dtrectea 
along  the  edges  of  the  Oolitic  escarpment  north-eastward,  thus  dis- 
placing the  centre  of  cold  in  winter  to  the  cast  coast,  and  the  centre 
of  heat  in  summer  to  the  lower  Thames,  from  the  positbn  which 
both  centres  would  occupy.  If  cafans  prevailed,  in  a  belt  running 
from  Birmingham  to  Bucniwham.  As  to  how  far  the  narrow  portbn 
of  the  North  Sea  modifies  (he  influence  of  the  European  continent, 
there  seems  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  prevailing  winds  blowing  up 
the  English  Channel  carry  oceanic  conditions  some  distance  inbna. 
abng  those  parts  of  the  continent  nearest  to  Engbnd.  The  Mersey 
estuary,  being  partly  sheltered  by  Irebnd  and  North  Wales,  does 
not  serve  as  an  inlet  for  modifying  influences  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  as  the  wind  entering  by  it  bbwi  squarely 
against  the  slope  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  it  does  not  much  affect  the 
cumate  of  the  midbnd  pbin. 

li^Md&— The  average  barometric  pressure  over  Engbnd  b  about 
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..  merely  to  lednce  thiMlociiy  of  tbe  "out  h-wMto-ly 
cieni  in  that  Dtantb  to  icvene  (he  indinii  and  produee 
I  evB-  the  vbcfc  coiunry.    Hw  Uahiliiyio  cait  wind  ia 
B  ol  tlw  unt  maiked  taluni  of  tbo  Eiullth  dimalt, 
iniiiatiinUrBBUlettiiBlbeeaitecut.    The  Builierty 
tpoiieDi  la  the  wind  iiai  a  rule  moat  narked  ia  tbeiridter  monthi, 
veetetly  eoDpoaeat  predoniaadng  fa  Hmowr.    Tlie  wnl  end 
tctwn  revive*  the  wid  am  It  bCon  ia  froh  fo>u  the  country  at 
aeqgently  the  aeat  end  «(  an  Eoaliib  Igwn  ii 
tbe  roUunial  quarter,  vhile  enAe-mdiicii« 
ynlutcdtotlietactad. 


d£  the  (retiiicDcy  of  duage  i 


ancea  paidri^  in  from  tha  Atl 

over  tH  firiiiih  Iilandt  fivo ,- 

diRCIiaa  aod  lorce.  The  chief  pathi  of  depniHoi 

snt  to  nutli^ait  aooea  Enilandj  one  track  luna  acna  Ih« 
■outb-^ad  add  euUia  CDuatid,  aM  ia  that  foUowsf  by  a  large 
pniparcuia  of  the  luiaiaer  and  autuma  atonDi,  thereby  pcthapa 
bclfjioi  Co  upUia  tbe  peculiu  Liability  ot  tbe  *ut  oi  England  to 
damage  from  lull  arcompanying  thanderttonafc  A  icceiH]  track 
crouc*  cantnl  England,  enEerinfby  tbe  Severn  enuaiy  and  leavina 
by  the  Hiunber  or  tbe  Wuh;  while  a  thiid  ciOHei  the  sanb  d 
bDElaqd  from  the  ivifbbourbaod  of  Mnrecambe  Bay  to  tbe  Tyne. 
Wbile  fboe  an  Inclu  IrequcntJy  ft^lowed  by  ibe  centm  ol  baro- 
metiic  depniaioQe.  individual  cycWe*  may  and  do  cma  the  cnuntry 
iaaJldirectioiH,  though  very  rarely  iDdeca  Iron  caitEo  west  or  from 

XoiVaU- — The  taloUl  of  Esilandi  being  Ear^ely  due  to  panini 
cydoBo,  can  batdly  b*  (xpcetttlio  (M**  very  cme  Rlatioa  la  the 
iJiyacal  fcalHiea  iD  the  onuntry,  yvt  looked  at  ia  a  lanetal  waji 
the  nlatioo  betwaca  pravallinf  nnda^ud  oni^iapUi:  apuctniv  ■ 

at  all  tnaermi.  each  angnphie  anHip  forni^  a  centre  of  heavy 
praipitatioa.  Tbete  are  few  pUcenin  tba  Woten  DivUoB  ohei* 
the  ninfall  i)  lea  than  js  In.,  while  in  Walei,  the  Commll-DeiFaa 
pniiHiU.  lb*  Laka  Diurict  and  the  loalbeni  oart  cf  tbe  Peaala* 
Itegion  tbe  predpilation  eiceeda  40  ia.,  aitd  in  Walea  and  tbe  t^ke 
Diaoict  coasdcnbla  areaa  have  a  ninfall  of  over  to-fn.  In  th« 
Eastern  Diviiisn.  on  tbo  other  baod,  an  anaual  lalafaB  enaedlat 
u  ia.  ia  lare.  and  in  lb*  km  nouRd  aboal  the  luauA  of  tbe  Tbanee 
efluary  and  around  the  Wain  tbe  ii«aii  annual  ninfall  ia  Icai  than 
IS  in.  In  tbe  Wotccn  Divliion  and  abnc  lb*  WUb  coaM  Ihi  dricit 
noatb  ia  MuaUy  April  or  May,  whil*  in  tba  EaKem  Dtndoo  k  ■• 
Febiwy  or  March.  The  nctteat  memth  lor  nOM  parta  d(  Englud 
H  October,  the  moet  aoliceaUe  iseeption  beiof  In  Ean  Anolia, 
when,  on  accounl  of  tbe  freqneacy  tt  awnmer  tbundcntom«  July 
it  Ih*  month  m  which  moM  tain  tall^  altboofh  October  ia  not  far 
behind.  In  the  Wenem  Diviuin  there  i>  a  tendency  for  the  annual 
maxiaiuni  of  rainfall  to  occur  later  than  October.     It  may  be  ilaled 

■ihI  coot  and  lea  wet  in  luniDier;  while  the  Eauem  Diviiion 
iicDidanddrrinwinierafld  tpring,  andhot  and  leiadry  in  summer 
—J  J Ti .L  — ! 'ntermediale  poiilion 
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iKer  rainiaU  In  the  toil  for 


ilayey  fandi  of  tbeEatteni 
....  the  toil  for  a  longer  lime. 
effect  of  tbe  ninfall  b  not  very 

S^'niiuhine  it  not  yet  luHy  inretti- 

xumbcr  of  bouri  of  bngbl  lunihine 
irachet  an  avtruBe  oJ  more  than  t6oo  per  annum.    The  nonh^ait, 

man  ijoobounof  rjnihJnt,  and  a  portion  of  North  Walc»  ia  equally 
cloudy.    Although  little  own  than  a  [ucv.  Ij;;  houn  may  be 

eut  downatapproKimalcfy  the  averase  duration  of  bright  tunthine 
ir  England  at  a  whole,  which  may  be  compaced  with  adoo  bou 
for  Itary,  and  probably  abo^i  1  jooliouri  tot  Norway. 

For  the  putRoie  olfonxasiing  the  weaiher,  the  mclcorologic 
ofbndivldei  England  into  lii  diUiicti.  which  are  known  at  Englii 
N.E..  Mkltaid  Counlin.  Endand  Eail,  London  and  Cbana. 
Eniland  N.W.  and  North  Wile.,  and  England  S.W.  and  Sou 
WJea.  (H.  R.  M.) 


V.  Eiieuw  Pud-Nuo* 

Engliib  ptace-namei  are  of  diverse  origin  and  often  enremtly 
corrupt  in  their  modeiD  form,  10  that  the  real  etyzMlofty  of  Iho 
Damea  can  i>ftcii  be  dbcoverod  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  modem  fonn  with  tucb  andenl  forms  as  are  to  be  found  la 
charters,  ancient  hfsLories,  and  other  caily  documents.  By  (he 
aid  of  tbiic  a  certain  amount  of  work  hat  been  done  in  the  lubjecl, 
but  it  it  itill  largely  an  unwoiked  field.  The  most  lalitfaclary 
method  of  chanctcriiing  English  pltce-nomcnclaturc  Is  to  deal 
Tith  it  historically  and  chronologically,  showing  the  influence  of 
the  successive  lutiooa  who  have  borne  tway  in  Ihit  island.  The 
Celtic  induence  ia  to  be  found  acatteied  evenly  up  and  down  the 
country  to  far  as  namea  of  rivers  and  mountains  are  concerned; 
in  names  of  towns  it  it  chiefly  confined  to  the  vest.  Romu 
infiuence  it  tlighl  but  evenly  ditliibuied.  EngUih  ioBuence 
it  all -pervading,  though  In  the  northern  aiu]  north-cnuiUnd 
counties  tMi  Influence  has  been  cncmacbed  upon  by  ScandT- 
navian  InSncnce.     Notinui  jcflucoce  ii  nol  ctipSned  to  any 

CHHc  — Tbot^  scattered  notkn  r/  loons,  dtiei  and  tivtn  bi 
lilt  the  timeof  Ptolemy  (ind  cenlury),  who  canittucted  a  map  of  the 


:er  (Wonunim),  Doucaiier  (Dan<im),  Wroaeter  (fire- 

„  Lichfield  Uttoeriem),  Gloucetter  {C/™h).  Ctiencetler 

JC«™ma>,  Colcheiter  (Cg-it/aJunun.)  London,  Reculver.  Rich. 
comugb  (KsliiPuK),  Dover,  Lymne,  Iile  of  U^ghl,  DorchctlR 
tChiramirwJ,  Sanim.  Eicler  (/Kn)_,   Bnincuter  (BrtmainnHm), 
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rentinly  LautLbul 
The  !»m  «uV  it 


nay  not  have  been  fotwd  tk 

found  in  the  north  an' 

TUcarter,  Lancatter:  a^..  ...  ....  ..v.....  — ..  ......  ...  «..  .... 

we  bavi  a  group  of  town  with  the  fotm  uUfr :— Biceser,  Gloui 
Cimccttar,  WorccMer.  AIceiW,  LelcEiier.  Towcetter.  Eieiet, 
WrotMer  and  perhaps  Uttoiner  thaw  Ibitsflia  In  tlifhtly  diKerent 
form.  In  names  like  Chcstenon,  Chesierford,  Chexcrholm,  Wood- 
chcsier,  the  at^ond  clement  showa  that  ihenameaareof  larer  tncTiah 
or  Scandinavian  formaiion.  In  Lincoln  we  have  a  compound  of 
the  Cekfc  Ltiadm  and  tbe  Latin  ulnta. 
£»«.— The  chiel  tuKaet  <rf  Saioa  oridn  to  be  found  in  Engllah 

enllyj:  -burtt,  ■banuik,  -t^  (O.E.  bfrk,  fortified  tovn],  rj. 
Bui^p  Bambomugh.  Aylnbury,  Bury;  .^wnir,  •bonte,  -frwa  (O.E. 


these  are  not  diuinftuhcd  in  oaodein  English,  i.g  Boahan,  Naia: 
-kail  (O.E.  JbonTa  comer),  (.(.  RHxalT.  Tciienhall.  -luaJ.  (.(. 
Cateiheadi  -tjf,  e.g.  TickhiH;  -turn  (O.E.  lyrii,  coMe,  wood).  (.(. 
Decrhuist:  -mr  (patronymic  tuffii,  plural  form  in  O.E.J, ».(.  Banog. 
Reading;  .Jeirl.  .ley,  -Jtt  (O.E  lUt.  meadow).  (.•.  Leigh,  Stsne- 
kigh.  Whallry!  Jb&  (O.E.  Ud.  path.  CDuna),  t.f.  Cricldadc;  .^aad. 
:i  CTDwlanJ;  -Ittk  (O.E.  to™,  endoture),  *,(.  Porlock;  -mx<aur 
(O.E.  MTtsUr.  L.  «<niaiJmi.m).  1.1.  Amnlniler,  Minuet;  .laiart. 
t.g.  Eamoutb;  -ftn  (O.E.  pari,  matkel.town.  a  word  ol  Latio 
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in  the  Conner  tad  6o4*s  la  tiie  latter  ywr.  Tbe  nurriage-nite  per 
thoutand  has  naged  trace  1841  from  14  i  in  1886  to  17-6  in  1873, 
and  is  evideotly  eloidy  associated  with  the  general  prospenty  of  the 
oouatiy,  for  in  die  latter  year  the  value  01  the  total  imporu  and 
cxporu  per  bead  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kinadom  was  at  iis 
highest,  and  in  the  former  vcar  at  its  .lowest.  The  five  years  1895- 
1899  «diihited  a  remarkable  sequence  illustrative  of  thisr- 


Years. 

Manriage- 
Rate. 

Value. 

Exports  and 

Imports. 

1899 

15-0 
ij8 
160 
l6-3 
165 

£    s.    d. 

»7  «9    3 
18  14    I 

18  14    3 

19  0    5 

20  1    8 

The  marriagr-ratc  declined,  subsequently  to  the  year  last  (Rioted  in 
this  teble,  to  15-6  in  1903.  (O.  J.R.  H.) 

RcligiQn.— In  attempting  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the 
religious  oonditiont  of  England  we  are  confronted  from  the 
outset  with  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  tuttstlcs.  A 
religious  census,  such  as  is  customary  in  other  Countries,  has  not 
been  taken  since  1851;  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  census 
would  be  any  true  indication  of  the  actual  religious  befiefs  of 
the  population.  Still  less  satisfactory,  from  this  standpoint, 
is  the  attempt  to  compile  statistics  of  religious  belief  from  the 
registrar-general's  report  on  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated 
in  the  places  of  worship  of  the  various  denominations,  for  among 
those  who  are  practically  attached  to  no  religious  body,  and 
even  some  Nonconformists,  a  prejudice  survives  in  favour  of 
having  their  marriages  celebrated  and  their  funerals  conducted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Nor  is  th^  test  of 
*'  sittings  "  provided  by  the  various  denominations,  nor  even 
the  number  of  their  commxmicants,  a  trustworthy  test  of  the 
relative  number  of  their  adherents.  In  Wales,  for  instance, 
the  rivalry  of  the  sects  has  multiplied  chapel  accommodation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  (he  population;  while  everywhere  it 
happens  that  churches,  at  one  time  crowded  every  Sunday, 
have  been  emptied  by  thfc  shifting  of  population  or  other  causes. 
As  for  the  test  of  communicancy,  it  is  untrustworthy  because 
the  insistence  on  communion  as  the  pledge  of  membership  varies 
with  the  different  denominations  and  even  with  different  sections 
of  opinion  within  those  denominations.  Any  statistics  of  this 
nature,  then,  however  useful  they  may  be  as  a  general  indication, 
must  not  be  treated  as  conclusive. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  churches  and  sects,  there  can  be  no  questioning 
the  fact  that  the  dominant  religion  in  England  is  Protestant 
Christianity.  Protestantism,  indeed,  since  the  Act  of  Settlement 
in  1 689,  has  been  of  the  essence  of  the  Constitution,  the  sovereign 
forfeiting  his  or  her  crown  ipso  facto  by  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  by  accepting  "  the  Romish  religion," 
or  by  marrying  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  though  of  late  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  or  to  abrogate  this  provision, 
the  fact  that  such  efioru  have  met  with  widespread  opposition 
shows  that  it  still  represents  the  general  attitude  of  the  British 
nation.  Protestantism,  however,  is  a  generic  term  which  in 
England  covers  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  and  a  Urge  number 
of  rival  religious  organications.  The  state  church,  the  Church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  represcnU  the  tradition  of  a 
time  when  church  and  sute  were  regarded  as  two 
g*  aspecu  of  one  divinely  ordered  organism.    In  law 

bSSU^  every  subject  of  the  state  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  can  lay  claim  to  its  minis- 
trations 80  long  as  he  or  she  obeys  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
is  also  the  law  of  the  state.  No  Englishman,  whatever  his 
opinions,  can  be  excommunicated  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Church  of  England  is  thns  theoretically  coeitenslTe  with 
the  English  nation,  each  unit  of  which  is  legally  assumed  to 
belong  to  it  unless  proof  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  To  state 
the  theory  is,  however,  to  risk  giving  an  entirely  false  impression 
.of  the  facts.  In  practice  the  Church  of  England  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  coextensive  with  the  state;  nor  is  nonconformity 


any  longer,  as  ft  once  was,  an  offence  against  the  law.  Sincr 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Acts  and  the  emandpaiion  of  the 
Catholics  no  Englishman  has  suffered  any  civil  disability  owing 
to  his  religion^;  and  the  progress  of  democracy  has  given  to 
the  gteat  so-called  "Free  Churches"  a  political  power  that 
rivals  that  of  the  Established  Church.  In  the  matter  of  the 
estimation  of  their  relative  sUength  the  main  grievance  of  the 
Nonconformists  is  that  the  law  chuses  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  that  enormous  floating  population  which  is  really 
conscious  of  no  ecclesiastical  allegiance  at  all. 

The  Church  of  England,  both  in  constitution  and  doarine, 
represents  in  general  the  mean  between  Roman  Catholicism  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  more  advanced  forms  of  Protestantism  on 
the  other  (see  Episcopacy).    Though  its  doctrine  was  reformed 
in  the  x6lh  century  and  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope 
was  repudiated,  the  continuity  of  its  organic  life  was  not  inter- 
rupted, and  historically  as  well  as  legally  it  is  the  same  church 
as  that  established  before  the  Reformation.    The  ecclesiastical 
system  is  episcopal,  the  whole  of  England  (including  for  this 
purpose  W^es)  being  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  37  bishoprics  (including  the  primatial  sees  of 
Canterbury  and  York).    These  again  are  subdivided  into  14*080 
panshes  (1901),  the  imallest  ecclesiastical  units,  which  are 
grouped  for  certain  administrative  purposes  Into  .810  rural 
deaneries.    The  sovereign  is  by  law  the  supreme  governor  of 
the  church,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  he  has 
the  right  to  nominate  to  vacant  sees.    In  the  case  of  sees  of  old 
foundation  this  is  done  by  means  of  the  eonit  d'Hire  (^.v.),  in 
that  of  others  by  letters  patent.*    The  bishops  hold  their 
temporalities  as  baronies,  for  which  they  do  homage  in  the 
ancient  form,  and  are  spiritual  peers  of  parliament.    Only  26, 
however,  have  the  right  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  whom 
five — viz.  the  two  archbbhops  and  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham  and  Winchester— always  sit,  the  others  taking  their 
seats  in  order  of  seniority  of  consecration.    Under  the  bishops 
the  affairs  of  the  dioceses  are  managed  by  archdeacons  (q.v.) 
and  rural  deans  (see  Aschpmcst  and  Dean).    The  cathedral 
churches  are  governed  by  chapters  consisting  of  a  dean,  canons 
and  prebendaries  (see  Caihidral).    The  deaneries  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  canonries  and  prebends  sometimes  in  that  of 
the  crown,  sometimes  in  that  of  the  bishops.    The  parish  clergy, 
with  a  few  rare  exceptions  (when  they  are  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers), are  appointed  by  patronage.    The  right  of  presentation 
to  some  8500  benefices  or  "  livings  "  is  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons;  the  right  is  regarded  in  law  as  property  and  is,  under 
certain  restrictions  for  the  avoidance  of  gross  simony,  saleable 
(see  Aovowson).    The  patronage  of  the  remaining  benefices 
belongs  in  the  main  to  the  crown,  the  bishops  and  cathedral 
chapters,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  collectively 
one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Christendom,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
'•  livings  ••  arc  extremely  poor.  Ta  understand  this  and- other 
anomalies  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  church  is  not, 
like  the  established  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  an  elabor- 
ately organized  state  department,  nor  is  it  a  single  corporation 
with  power  to  regulate  its  internal  polity  It  is  a  conglomeration 
of  corporations.  Even  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  is  in  law  a 
"corporation  sole,"  his  benefice  a  freehold;  and  until  the 
establishment  in  1836,  by  act  of  parliament,  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  (q.v.)  nothing  could  be  done  to  adjust  the  in- 
equalities in  the  emoluments  of  the  der^  resulting  from  the 
natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  value  of  property  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Even  more  extraordinary  is  the  effect  of  the  singular 
constitution  of  the  church  on  Its  discipline.  An  incumbent,  onoe 
inducted,  can  only  be  disturbed  by  complicated  and  extremely 
costly  processes  of  law;  in  effect,  except  in  cases  of  gross 

'  Certain  great  offices  of  state  arc  closed  to  Roman  Catholio. 

*  The  actual  selection  of  the  bishops  is  in  prartioff  in  the  hands 
of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being.  This  formerly  led  to  pwely 
political  appointments;  but  it  is  usual  now  to  select  deipfmea 
approved  by  public  opinion. 
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aiscoDduct,  lie  ii  only  diedced  ■»  fiir  u  eodcdnticil  older  li 
«DncenMd--b9r  hit  oath  of  cenonicai  obedience  to  the  "  godly  " 
BKHiitioos  of  hit  biibop;  and,  tuioe  these  monitioiia  are  diflkult 
•nd  ooetly  to  enforce,  while  their  "  godliness  "  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  an  incumbent  is  pnurtically  himself  the  interpreter  of 
the  law  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  hii  piurticalar 
church.     The  result  has  been  the  development  within  the 

Established  Church  of  a 

most  startling  diverrity  of 

doctrine  and  ritual  practice, 

jurying  from  what  doady 

resembles  that  pf  the 

Church  of  Rome  to  the 

broadest    Liberalism    and 

the  estremest  evangelical 

Protestantism.  This  broad 

comprehensiveness,    which 

to  outsiders  looks  like 

ecclesiastical  anarchy,  is  the 

characteristic  note  of  the 

Church  of  England;  it  may 

be,  and  has  been,  defended 

as  consonant  with  Christian 

charity  and  suited  to  the 

genius  of  a  people  not  remarkable  for  logicsl  consistency;  but 

it  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  say  what  the  reli^n  of 

Englishmen  actually  is,  even  within  the  English  Church. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  sees 
of  England  and  Wale»— the  latter  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,— with  date  of  thdr  establishment  and  amount  of 
emoluments:— 


Burnley  <Maadicstei),  Thetford,  Ipswich  (Norwich),  Reading 
(Oxford),  Leicester  (Peterborough),  Richmond,  Knaresborough 
(Ripon),  Cokhestcr,  Barking  (St  Albans),  Swansea  (St.  David's), 
Woolwkh,  Kingston  -  on  -  Thames  (Southwark),  Derby  (South- 
well), St  Germans  (Tkuro).  See  also  Enciamd,  Cmnca  or; 
Angucah  Comwumion]  EocLESiAfncAL  JusisDicnoN;  Vest- 
KSim; 


Bapdsta^ 

Congregationaliats  (1907) 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  ^ 
Sodetyr  of  Friends    .       «       •      \ 

Moravians 

Wedejran  Methodists*    . 
Primitive  Methodists  >  .       . 

United  Methodist  Churdi*    . 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union.      .      • 
Independent  Methodists. 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist .       . 
Countess  of  Huntinnioa's  Coonerion 
Reformed  EpiicoparChuidi  . 
Free  Church  of  England. 


i,|Si.74a 

1,801.447 

I73.<H7 

10,000 
2,500,000 
t/>i  9,690 

73«.«40 
47439 
.93,000 

472.089 

".347 
6,000 
8.140 


Com- 
mumcants. 


4*4.741 

49S.953 

«5.7M 

17.44a 

^  a.999 

620.330 

ao«»407 

158.095 

8.717 

9.732 

l«5.935 

S.409 

1.090 

1.352 


Ministers 
(Putoral). 


ti34 

3197 

323 

•  • 

S632 

not 

«33 

•  • 

38 

24 


Local 


5.748 
Sites 


20,119 

15.963 

IS! 


Sunday 
Scholars 


590421 

'm 

62.347 

4.542 

t.039.437 

477."4 

315.993 

SA.008 

28.387 

187.484 
3.040 
a,6oo 
4.196 


Year  of 

Foundatioa. 


597 
«.550 

1139 
1904 

1897 
1075 
1109 
1050 

1541 

676 

669 


Annual 
Emolumenta 

£15.000 
4.200 
Siooo 
3.500 
3.000 
4.200 
5.500 

4.900 

4.300 
4.200 


4.500 
4.200 
lo/xm 
4.500 
5.000 
4.500 
3.800 
3.200 
4.200 
4.500 
5.000 


Province  of  Canterbury —  ^ 
Canterbury  (archbishopric) 
Bangor  .... 
Bathand  Wells  .  . 
Birmingham  .  ,  • 
Bristol  .... 
Chichester 

Exeter  !  .  .  . 
Gloucester  ... 
Hereford  .... 
Lich6ekl    .... 

Uncoln 1067 

Llandaff ^-SSO 

London 605 

Norwich X094 

Oxford      ......      1542 

Peterborough  •      .      .      •      1S4< 

Rochester 604 

St  Albans 1877 

St  Asaph  .       .      .      ...       .    ^.  550 

St  David's c-  550 

SalUbury io75 

Southwark 

Southwell  .... 
Truro        .... 
Winchester       .      . 
Worcester 
Province  of  York—  , 

York  (archbishopric) 
Carlisle     .... 
Chester     .... 
Durham    .       »      •      • 
Liverpool  .... 
Manchester 
Newcastle        • 
Ripod^ 

Sodor  and  Man 
Wakefield.      .      . 

<  Modem  refoundatk>n. 

Tie  following  ate  suffragan  of  assisUnt  bishoprics  (the  names 
of  the  dioceses  to  which  each  belongs  being  given  in  brackets): 
Dover.  Croydon  (Canterbury),  Beverley,  Hull,  Sheffield  (York), 
Stepney,  Islington,  Kensington  (London),  Jarrow  (Durham), 
Gundford,  Southampton,  Dorking  (Winchester),  Barrow-in- 
Fumess  (Carlisfe),  Crediton  (Esetcr),   Grantham  (Lincoln). 


r 


}g4 

187} 
c6S0 
C.680 

3.000 
3.500 
3.000 
6,500 
4.200 

625 

tOfiOO 

1133 

4.500 

154« 

4.200 

^t& 

7.000 

4.200 

1847 

4.200 

I88a 

3.S0O 

1836 

4*200 

\m 

1.500 

3.000 

The  number  of  "  denominations  "  by  whom  buildings  were 
certified  for  worship  up  to  1895  was  393  (see  list  in  Wk>taker*i 
Almciuek,  1896,  p.  9$2),  but  inmany  instances  such  q^^^ 
**  denominatiMis  *'  consisted  of  two  or  three  congrega- 
tiotts  only,  in  some  cases  of  a  single  congregation.  The 
more  important  nonconformist  churches  are  fully  dealt 
with  under  their  leversl  headings.  The  above  table,  however, 
based  on  that  in  the  Statumam's  Yior-B^ok  for  1908,  and  giving 
the  comparative  sutistics  of  the  chief  nonoonfonnSst  churches, 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  may  be  prefaced  by 
suting  that,  according  to  returns  made  in  1905,  the  Church  of 
England  provided  sitting  accommodation  In  parish  and  other 
churches  for  7,177,144  people;  had  an  estimated  number  of 
3,053,455  oonununlcaats,  206,873  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
s.538,940  Sunday  scholaia.  There  were  14,039  incumbents 
(rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates),  7500  cutmtes,  fe. 
assistant  clergy,  and  some  4000  clergy  on  the  non-active  list. 

Besides  the  bodies  enumerated  in  the  table  there  are  other 
churches  concerning  whidi  similar  statistics  are  lacking,  but 
which,  in  several  cases,  have  large  numbers  of  adherents.  The 
Unitarians  are  an  important  body  with  (1908)  350  ministers  and 
345  places  of  worship.  Most  numerous,  -probaUy,  are  the 
adherents  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  with  a  seini-military 
organisation  has  in  Great  Britain  alone  over  60,000  officers,  and 
"  barracks,"  t .«.  preaching  stations,  in  almost  every  town.  The 
Brethren,  generally  known,  from  their  place  of  origin,  as  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  have  "  rooms  "  and  adherents  throughout 
England;  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  ("Irviogites  '0  have 
some  80  churches;  the  New  Jerusalem  Church(Swedenborgians) 
had  (1908)  75  "  societies  ";  the  Christian  SdentisU,  the  ChrisU- 
delphians,  the  British  Israelites  and  similar  societies,  such  as  the 
New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel,  the  Seventh  Day  BaptisU, 
deserve  mention.  The  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormons)  had  (1908) 
82  churdses  in  Great  Britain. 

Roman  CetthoUdsm  in  Eni^and  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
advance,  especially  among  the  upper  and  upper-middle  chuses. 
The  pubHriied  Ikts  of  "converts"  are,  however, 
no  safe  index  to  actual  progress;  for  no  equivalent 
statistics  are  available  for  **  leakage  "  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  membersUp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  is  estimated  at  about  9,900,00a     But  though  the 

>In  J906. 

*  There  are  in  addition  some  thousands  of  Presbyterians  un- 
connected with  the  ^urch,  induding  members  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  190& 

*  On  September  17.  1907,  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and  the  Bible  Christians  were  united 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
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growth  of  t)ie  church  relaUvtly  to  ihfr  popoUtkm  hat  not  heen 
ptrticubrly  ttartling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the 
xestoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1851,  its  general 
pditical  and  religioiis  influence  haa  enMiziously  increaaed.  A 
notable  feature  in  this  has  been  the  great  development  of  monastic 
institutiooa,  due  in  hvge  measure  to  the  settlement  in  Ea^and  of 
the  congregations  expelled  from  France.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  En^and  is  organized  in  15  dioceses,  which  are  united 
in  a  single  province  under  the  primacy  of  the  archbishop  of 
Westminster.  In  December  2907  thore  were  1736  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  stations,  and  the  number  of  the  deigy  waa 
returned  at  3534  (see  Roman  Cathouc  Church). 

The  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  found  in  London  and  other 
great  towns,  number  (1907)  about  196,000  and  have 
^^^  some  300  synagogues;  at  the  head-Of  their  organiza- 
tion is  a  chief  Rabbi  resident  in  London. 

finally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  small  number  of  English- 
men, chkfly  resident  in  Liveipool  and  London,  have  embraced 
Islam;  they  have  a  mosque  at  LiveipooL  Various  foreign 
churches  which  have  numbers  of  adherents  setHed  in  England 
have  also  branch  churches  and  organizations  iki  the  country, 
tiotably  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.'-with  a  omsiderable 
number  of  adherents  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Mandiester, — the 
Lutheianj  And  the  Armenian  churches.  -  (W.  A.  P.) 

Vn.  CoXXUMlCAnONS 

Rffods.-^la  Rngland.  and  Wales  the  high-roada,  6r  nads  on 
which  wheeled  vehicles  can  travel,  are  of  two  daases:  (i)  the 
main  toads,  or  great  arteries  along  which  the  main  vehicular 
traffic  of  the  countiy  passes;  and  (a)  ordinary  hi^ways,  which 
are  by-roads  serving  only  kcal  areaa.  The  length  of  the  main 
loads  is  about  sa,ooo  m.,  and  that  ol  ordinary  highways  about 
96,00a  The  highways  of  England,  the  old  coaching  toads,  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  being  geoecslly  of  a  beautiful 
smoothness  and  well  maintained;  they  vary,  naturally,  in 
different  districts,  but  in  many  even  the  local  roads  are  superior 
to  some  main  roads  in  other  countries.  The  superaeaaion  of  the 
stage  coach  by  the  railway  took  a  vast  amount  of  tn&c  away 
from  the  main  roada,  but  their  proper  maintenance  did  not 
materially  suffer;  and  a  larger  accession  of  traffic  took  place 
aubsequent^  on  the  development  of  tho  cycle  and  the  motor- 
vehicle. 

The  ayttem  of  road-building  by  private  enterprise,  the  under- 
takers bdng  rewarded  by  toUa  levied  from  vehicles,  p^sons  or 
animals  using  the  roads,  waa  established  in  England  in  .1663^ 
when  an  act  of  Charles  IL  authorized  the  taking  of  such  toUs 
at "  tumpikea  "  in  Hertfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  A  century 
later,  in  1767/  the  authorization  waa  extended  over  the  whole 
kingdom  by  an  act  of  George  IIL  In  its  fulness  the  aystem 
lasted  just  sixty  yeataj  for  the  first  breach  in  it  waa  made  by  an 
act  of  Geoige  IV.,  in  18271  by  which  the  chief  turnpikes  in  London 
were  abolished.  Further  acts  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
leading  to  the  gradual  extinction,  by  due  .compensation  of  the 
persons  interested,  of  the  old  system,  the  maintenance  of  the 
toada  being  vested  in  "  turnpike  trusts  and  highway  boards," 
empowocd  to  levy  local  rates.  The  last  turnpike  trust  ceased 
to  exist  on  the  sth  of  November  1895,  and  the  final  accounts 
in  connexion  with  its  debt  were  closed  in  i89S'-x899.  Toll-gates 
arc  now  met  with  only  at  certain  bridges,  where  the  right  to  levy 
tolls  is  statutory  or  by  prescription.  By  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888  the  duty  of  maintaining  main  roads  was  imposed 
on  the  county  ooundls,  but  these  bodies  were  enabled  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  respective  highway  authorities  for  their 
lepair.  Under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  the  duties 
of  all  the  hii^way  authorities  were  transferred  to  the  rural 
district  coundls  on  or  before  the  3Z8t  of  March  1899. 

It  waa  not  until  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century,  when  the 
period  of  road-buikUng  activity  already  indicated  set  in,  that 
English  roads  were  redeemed  from  an  extraordinarily  bad 
condition.  The  roads  were  until  then,  as  a  rule,  merely  tracks, 
deeply  worn  by  ages  of  trafiic  into  the  semblance  of  ditches, 
and,  under  adverse  weather  conditions,  impassable.    Travellers 


also  had  the  lUt  of  aasault  1^  tobbeift  and  Ukhwayocn.  M 
early  aa  laSs  &  1*^  provided  for  the  cutting  down  of  treea  aa4 
bushes  on  either  side  of  highways,  le  aa  to  deprive  lawksa  asca 
of  cover.  Instances  of  Irghlation  as  regards  thife  upkeep  of  roada 
are  recorded  from  time  to  time  after  this  date,  but  (to  take  a 
aingle  ilhiatrathm)  even  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  tha 
journay  fiom  the  village,  aa  it  was  then,  of  Pad<Uagton  to  London 
by  stage  occupied  from  a}  to  3  hours.  But  from  1784  to  1791 
upwards  of  300  acts  were  passed  dealiAg  with  the  construction 
of  new  roada  and  bridges. 

iSmhMtyi.— The  histoiy  and  development  of  railways  in 
England,  their  birthplace,  and  in  Itehmd  and  Scotland,  with 
illustrative  statistics,  are  considered  under  the  heading  Uniteo 
KiNGDOiL  The  following  list  indicates  the  year  of  foundation^ 
termini,  chief  offices  and  geographical  sphere  of  the  chief  tailwaya 
of  England  and  Wales. 


g 


t.  RaUmaft  wUk  Termim  in  I/mdcm, 
M  NoamsaN. 

sTMt  Nortktm  (1846).— Tenainut  and  offices.  King's  Cross.  Mala 
line — Peterborough,  Grantham,  Newark,  Doncaster;  fonmng,  with 
the  Noith-Eastem  and  North  British  lines,  the  "  East  Coast "  nmttt 
to  Scotland.  Serving  also  the  West  Rkling  of  Yorkshire.  Uaoohi* 
shire,  Nottingham  and  other  towns  of  the  midlands,  and  Manchester 
(by  running  powcn  over  the  Gnat  Central  metals).  71)is  company 
has  so  extensive  a  system  of  running  powers  over  other  railways, 
and  of  lines  held  jointly  with  other  companies,  that  few  of  its  nova 
important  express  tnuna  from  London  complete  their  joomeya 
entirely  on  the  company's  own  lines. 

Muuand  (i8f^  an  amalgamation  of  the  former  North  Midland, 
Midland  Counties,  Birmingnamft  Derby,  and  other  lines).—* Terminus, 
St  Pancms;  offices,  Derby.  Main  line~Bedford,Lekester,  Sheffield. 
Leeds  and  Carlisle,  aflFording  the  "  Mkiland  "  loute  to  Scotland. 
Serving  also  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  the  principal  towns  ol  the 
midlands  and  West  Riding,  and  Manchester.  West  and  North  line 
from  Bristol.  Gbucester  and  Birmingham  to  Leicester  and  Derby. 
Also  an  Irish  sectioa,  die  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  system 
being  acquired  in  1003.  Docks  at  Horsham,  Lancashire;  and 
steamship  services  to  Belfast.  &c 

London  ff  Nortk'WesUm  (1846,  an  amalgamation  of  the  London 
&  Birmiwham,  Grand  Junction,  and  Manchester  &  Birmingham 
lines). — lerminus  and^oflkes,  Euston.  Main  line — Rngby.  Crewe, 
Warrington,  Preston,  Carlisle;  forming,  with  the  Caledonian 
system,  the  *'  West  Coast "  route  to  Scotland.  Serves  also  Man- 
Chester,  Liverpool  and  all  parts  of  the  north-west.  North  Wales, 
Birmingham  and  the  aeighDouring  midland  towns,  and  by  joiiit<* 
lines,  the  South  Welsh  coal-fields.  Maintains  docks  at  Gaiston  on 
the  Mersey,  a  steamship  traffic  with  Dublin  and  Grsenore  from 
Holyhead,  and.  jointlv  with  the  Lancashire  ft  Yorkshire  Company, 
a  service  to  Bdfast,  oc.,  from  Fleetwood. 

Gnat  Control  (1846;  until  1897,  when  an  extenston  to  London 
was  undertaken,  called  the  Manchester.  Sheffield  ft  Lincolnshire).— 
Termiou%  Maryleboae;  offioeiL  Manchester.  Main  line — Rugby, 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Sheffield,  Manchester.  The  former  main 
line  runs  from  Manchester  and  Sheffield  east  to  Retford,  thence 
serving  Grimsby  and  Hull,  with  branches  to  Lincoln,  ftc.  The  main 
line  reached  from  London  by  joining  the  Une  of  the  Metropolitan 
railway  near  Aylesbury  and  loUowing  it  to  Harrow.  Subsequently 
an  alfeemarive  route  out  of  London  was  constructed  between  Neasden 
and  Nortbolt,  where  it  joins  another  line,  of  the  Great  Western 
railway,  from  Acton,  and  continues  as  a  line  held  jointly  by  the 
two  oompanies  through  Beaconsfield  and  High  Wycombe.  Here  it 
absorbs  the  okl  Great  Western  line  as  far  as  Prince's  Ris^orou^, 
and  continues  thence  to  Grendon  Underwood,  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  original  main  line  of  the  Great  Central  system.  Thn  line 
was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  in  April  1906.  laa  Great  CesCial 
company  owns  oocks  at  Grimsby. 

(6)  Eastbxn. 

Croat  Easitrn  (i86a).— Terminus  and  offices,  Liverpool  Street. 
Serving  Essex,  Simolk,  Cambtidgeshiie,  NorfoUc.  Jciot-Une  with 
Great  Northern  from  March  to  Lmcoln  and  Doncaster.  Passenger 
steansdiip  services  from  Harwich  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  Aatweip, 
Rotterdam,  ftc 

London,  Tilbury  6r  Soutkend  (185a).— -Terminus  and  offices, 
Fenchurch  Street.  Serving  plaoea  on  the  Essex  shdia  of  the  Thames 
estuary,  terminating  at  Sbocbuiyness. . 

(C)  WBSTBail. 


lines— Rwding  to  Newbury.  Weymouth  and  the  west,  a  new  hne 
opened  In  1906  between  Castle  Ckiy  and  Langport  effecting  a  great 
redticcloti  In  mileage  between  London  and  Exeter  and  places  beyond s 
Dideot,  Oxford.  BmnbiahBm.  Shrewsbury,  Chester  with  connexions 
northwant,  and  to  Ncrtn  Wales;  Oxford  to  Worcester,  and  Swindon 
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MiUonL  ud  ID  RohIuc  lidud.  Ina  ruhfHid, 
BHiMd  boaa  oimad  in  19116.    TTa  lim  mnniuual 

-/■ — .  f—^, ^p„^  (^  de««ifcd  in  ilK  daoliitia- 

■  Aihuiilnii  to  Aftha,  n  toiB 


Imdm  «  .Ind-MMn  (iSm.  InwtiinrKhy  Ik*  LohIbii  ft 
Soinbmpion  nilmgF  of  ia()).--TcfBiua  ud  sSck  Watntoo. 
M*iD  Uir-WaUiK.  BuuMokB,  SalUHKy,  Yaovil,  inatt,  Ftr- 
Boutli:  WckjacTcMdldlaiJ  and  Ponoautlij  B»Mmiil»,  <"'- 
cbMtsr,  SoutkugsioB,  BtnammoBk,  Ac.  Euuin  csan 
to  Swnr,  HuipiiElla  vod  tbe  Mitlt^iM,  la  lu  M  North  Co- 

TkneaapKiT  owivUh  inu  rfocla  at  Soutkamntoii,  aod  BHii- 

pumiT  •rcvin  Ino  ibat  pen  ta  (ka  Ckuad  Uanda,  Han*,  St 
bate  ud  ChEibguiK 

U)    SOOTKIUI. 

X«fai,  O^fUn  fr  SaM  Caul  (tft4«).— Tnoloi.  Veurii  ud 


.  .  .  a  coapai>)>.  IS]6.  aad  the  t-mnDn,  t^miiuo  « 
».=  w.^-.O'.  IBJJ).— Tanuai— Visoiii,  Cbarini  CrosJIolbcini 
ViuIiiEL  C^hbob  Stnct.  OOco,  Lafldaa  Biii^  Subaa.  Viinu 
Uiih^kBjfu  Kent.    Stcaaiibip  •Bvicca  betwca  FulkatiOBa  ud 

i.  Pminaal  Ralheafi. 

TI1C  no  meat  impgnant  oilmy  cDapaafai  aat  |ii— iiia  liaM 
toLnndaHamhaNgRb-EutnaiadtlHLaiicaaliinftYgrkaCiic. 

Nmrik  Eaiim  (iSu,  amilniiimiiK  a  umdiH  si  nweaa). — 
Oaa3,V<irfc.  HaiD  K^LBa^  NgcvaMon  and  York  la  Du&f 
tan,  Durliam.  NevcaitlE  Ud  fien>kk-«i>-Ts«ad.  CooocctiBB  urith 
thg  Ctnt  Nunkm  baam  DsacMWr  and  Voifc,  asd  ailSi  iha 
Nonb  Briddl  at  Bcnridb  il  (ena  pan  ef  Ibc  "  Eaal  Calat "  nnu 
M  SeotlaBd.  SoiriBf  aU  nta  and  coMt  KUioaa  (nn  Hull  ta 
Banrid>.alaDCulUB,fte.  OniiianuaiMiloefci  at  Unll,  Middle 
linH«li.  Souh  SUddh  ths  Hankpook  U)«l>.  fc- 

LamtMrtir  rarbilin  (1B4T.  uaau^aBttan  ma  Banbar at 
bi»l aritwiia),— Officaa. ManehMMi.  Miliilhia  tllaiirlaiNii.irMli 
dale.  Tmunlaii,  Wakefield  aal  Nimiaatiia.  viih  bnackn  to 
Halilar.  Bndlord.  Ucde.  HinhkeaSeU  ud  <  " 


fencs■lliRud  Cteihin  (Godky.  Sgocknoft.  Waniogton.  Uvafpoetl 
inrBeMa-andLhapootiHaiKliMaandLhiarpooltoSoMluni 
Codley  and  MaKhcater  to  Nanhiricb  and  CbcMer,  ftc.). 

^iffiHii.— OAna,  BamnMnif  anna.  Canifonb,  Baim.Wkks- 
bavM.  with  bfu^ea  to  Cgokflo,  WadBmoa  (Lafc^de).  fte. 
Doclii  at  Barm. 

AbMk  A^trdiMHu— Oticea,  Staka-apoa-Tlwt.  Cmn  and  Ika 
t^>t«ettca,  lUCclealaU,  Xc,  to  UKOBter  and  DHbv. 

CnH-ClBitrj  CMsaitnu.— WkDe  Londoa  k  satatally  tl« 
prioripal  tfflcal  pofat  of  tba  EofHih  lalfany  antam,  Ibe  danloii- 
ntcnl  of  thnup  CBueikHia  batwean  tka  chwlinaa  tv  my  of  tha 
meli^Dp<4lakvaTyaiiulL  SometlinMffbttBlnBanpniqdBibctvcaa 
the  NoTlh-Wntm  and  tke  Londoa,  Brig&ton  ft  Sontb  Cent  linia 
*ia  Willsdn  juaoion,  Addlion  RsaCTud  Oa^am  Jnnclleo; 
and  a  thnurh  tnanuien  by  *ay  of  Liidcan  HID  hu  ban  amaged 
b«w«B  niafn  Knttrahmttlit  Sniib-Weacataaod  iba  Great  NoRbera 
failwEM.  but  othmrtc  iiciMniar*  tiavdlinf  tbna^  \,—'—  "--  - 
fBicTolly  to  makt  tlidr  (wa  my  (ma  one  termfiiiii 
ES.i,,™™,«^r, -    - 

Northern. 


id  the  Gnat  WstEca  co 


Woodford  and  Banbury. 


ES 


♦»3 


EU 


inatuce  of  Fruck.  Dubt  ot  Bridfnrater,  oC  tbe  firidgemier  caul 
in  South  LancuUie,  nov  bdoafincto  Iba  HaOcbener  Ship  Canal 
CompaDy.  The  actiirily  bl  ounl-buildinc  lablch  previilecl  durini 
the  btB  yeara  of  Ibe  itlh  eenaiy  *ai,  u  a  DeoHire.  an  tuiia 
coouerpait  at  the  Snc  period  «l  raOiny  danl^aicet,  vkkAi 
tmrrriiat  anteaqimtly  akiu  ayitmnHad  liDCa  not  appHed  to 
caul4niitninlaa,  and  prediGnt  obviou  advamagca  tn  reapMt  ol 
ipnd,  auKd  lailwayi  to  whbdiaa  csKh  tnlfic  (no  canaU.  S«ne 
cinab  and  [fver  navIiBtlau  bive  coataqonthr  become  derelkt, 
•r  u*  oaly  mtiatalnad  wltb  tfffinhy  and  to  iaqnfact  eondhioA. 
loluid  naiiniioa  lyNem  mtta  bam  a  inat  ol  niriknail* 
mirnti  kicb.  deplb  al  valtr,  *id^  ol  dianneb  aod  olbir 

coMcqueiiccnicmover,  altboiigb 
med  by  Buy  eepanlt  bodiea^ 
1ft  aall  kaa  la  the  caaesf  nilwayft 

I  ol  Ibrouili  'Inffic  over  vaxiom 

Lmly,  the  nihuay  coDpania 

ah(««aqidredeciinniIolabsut3oKa<tbe  [oral  milean 

iB  Eaglud  aod  Walca,  aod  la  nuay  can  tbia  hu  l^i 


U  ottea  InipaiBible  In 

._  la*  railtiaya,  ai*  — 

baldly  any  provtdoali—' 


preJudlclBl  effect  oi 


Ibe  trade  6[ 

tiaea  of  (OOdi  wal 


luU.     Kotwichitindiai 

canali,  bora  of  a  iralinljnii  ibu  lot  artxla 

ET-tnnipcHl  li  cbnper  (hu  tbc  fwifter  nU- 

■•  la  inland  mlsinya. 
!  oiu«  of  Kirae  pi  the  Eniliili  riven  BJ  the 


cloneatporu.  From  tba  Meney  IhiiMancheater  Ship 
to  MancbBIcr.  Tha  maBnfartnriaa  dutiicta  of  Sootb 
and  tbe  Wctt  Ridinf  of  Yorkdiire  m  tnvtraed  aod 

by  leveral  canali  lollnini  tnaavene  valleyi  of  tba 

Pennine  Chun.  Tbe  main  line  of  tbc  Aba  and  Caldet  oavkatiDif 
nine  tna  GooIb  br  Caaklgnl  to  Laadi,  whpce  tbe  Uedi  and 
Livcrpoot  canaL  runmne  by  Bnralcy  and  BacHmnu  ceniplvlea 

.1. ._  ■— (tolfc  Himbcr  and  tba  Uency.   Other  auMi* 

BE  wkkh  nay  be  mentkned  tbe  ^^-^tH  Aod 
mnacdai  Sh^firid  witb  tbe  Tient.    Tbe  tint 


nitb,  the  Tnrot  and  Meraey  Canal  rana  near  Banoa  ud  SnAotd. 

d  thiouch  the  Potterici.  10  tbe  Biidiemter  Canal  and  ao'to  tba 
^BTKy.  Tib  caul  ii  omed  by  tla  Neitb  StaSoidiUia  nllny 
niiB|Biiy.  Tbarim-WKiiBr.  a  tribntaiyoftbaUinBy,  aSocdik 
sBUny  el  imprtana  to  tbe  lalc-piDdBciac  lowna  of  Cbeahin, 
The  ayscB  d  IM  SbiopiUic  Unioa  nilmn  aad  ca:Bal  centaaoy, 
whicb  i>  tniD>ii>l  by  kue  iriih  Ibe  Lcodoa  ft  Nonb-WoMm 
lailmy  CM^iaiiT,  euriea  eouldenUa  traffic,  aapcdally  to  tbe 
■.i^bbunubuuil  of  lillnaiiw  Pon,  In  Ue  Btedc  CeiuRry  aid 
ndfbbcurbnl  (be  uncmin  luificalleD*  of  tba  BliiBiBgban 


Bolb.  tba  Senra  up  ta  Stnarpon  sad  Ibc  ThamtB  I 
FeiB,bwbmBd 


Tbaoia  and  Seven  Canal  ia  aot 
iviiaUe  diBinace  cull 

baioad  eonitderatlon 


Cuala  (IdBdoa,  1909). 


Odordbava 
cbuitd. 
in  of  the 


Ew^aitJaxd  Wattj  (Loodoa,  tg04)-,  Rtfiat  Ol  Royal  Cofamiiaion  on 
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»  CwiwiicMlfam.— Tlw  diief  porte  for  wmtipeBttl 
timfic  are  as  follows: — 

Harwich  to  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg.  Hook  of  Holland. 
Rotterdam  (Great  Eastern  railway):  to  Copenhagen  and  fisbjeig 
XRoyal  Daiuah  mail  route). 

^MMlisrMifft  to  FluahiMf  (Zeeland  Steamship  company). 

t)fWf  to  Calais  (Sootb-Casteni  &  Chatham  railway);  to  Ostend 
iBelnan  Royal  mail  steamers). 

PMmtaiu  to  Boulogne  (South  Eastern  &  Chatham  nilway). 

Nfwkavem  to  IXeppe  (London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway). 

SouUiamptom  to  Chertmurg,  Havre,  St  Mak>  (South-Westem 
railway). 

The  chief  ports  for  transatlantic  traffic  are  Liverpool  and  South- 
•mpton.  andTspedal  tnUns  are  worked  in  connexion  with  the  steamers 
to  and  from  London.  The  great  development  of  harbour  accom- 
modation  at  Dover  early  in  the  aoth  century  brought  trans>Atlantic 
traffic  to  this  port  also.  Southampton  and  Liverpool  are  the  two 
neatest  English  ports  for  all  ooeamc  passenger  traffic;  but  London 
MS  also  a  mige  traffic,  both  to  European  and  to  foreign  ports. 
The  pssscngwr  traffic  to  the  Norwortan  ports,  always  very  neavy  in 
funiner,  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  Hull  and  NewcMtle. 

Vm.  Imdubtbxes 

Agricidiure.'^la  tht  agricultural  retumi  for  Great  Britain, 
issued  annually  by  the  government^  the  area  of  England  (apart 
from  Wales)  has  been  divided  into  two  sections,  *'  arable  "  and 
"  grass,"  corxesponding  with  a  former  division  into  "  com 
counties  "  and  "  grazing  counties,"  except  that  Leicester^ire 
is  included  not  in  the  "  grass  "  but  in  the  "  arable  "  section. 
Most  of  the  eastern  part  of  England  is  "*  arable/'  while  the 
western  and  northern  part  is  ''grass/*  the  boundary  between 
the  sections  being  the  western  iLnit  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 


The  division  is  thus  as  follows  ^-> 

Crass  CovfUia. 

'  Korthumbertand. 
Cumberland. 
Durham. 

Yorkshire,  North  and  West  Ridings. 
Westmorland. 
Lancashire. 
Cheshire. 
Deibyshlre. 
Staffordshire. 
Shropshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Herefordshire. 
Monmouthshire. 
Gloucestershire. 
Wiltshire. 
Dorsetshire. 
Somersetshire. 
Devonshire. 
ComwalL 


The  average  area  under  cultivation  of  all  the  counties  is  about 
«76  of  the  whole  area.  The  counties  having  the  greatest  area  under 
cultivation  (ranging  up  to  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole)  may  be 
taken  to  be— Letoestenhire,  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdonshire.  Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  Bedfordshire 
and  Cambridgeshire.  Those  with  the  smallest  proportional  cultivated 
area  are  Westmorland,  Middlesex,  Northumberland,  Snney,  Cumber> 
land,  the  North  and  West  Ridipgs  of  Yorkshire.  Lancashire,  Durham 
and  Cornwall.  Osographical  coosiderations  govern  these  conditions 
to  a  very  great  extent;  thus  the  counties  first  indicated  lie  almost 
entirely  within  the  area  of  the  low-lving  and  fertile  Eastern  Plain, 
while  the  smallest  areas  of  cultivation  are  found  in  the  counties 
covering  the-  Pennine  hill-sy^em.  with  its  high-lying  uncultivated 
mooriw    In  the  case  of  Cmtiwall  and  Cumoedaad  the  physical- 


Arabk  CotmiUt, 

Yorkshire/ East  Riding. 

Lincolnshire. 

Nottingham. 

Rutland. 

Huntingdonshfae. 

Warwicicshire. 

Leicestershire. 

Northamptonshire. 

Cambridgeshire. 

Norfolk 

Suffolk. 

Bedfordshire. 

Buckinghamshire. 

Oxfordshire. 

Berkshire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 


Middlesex. 

Surrey. 

Kent. 


conditions  are  similar  to  these;  but  in  that  of  Middlesex  and  Sumry 
the  existence  of  large  urban  areas  belonging  or  adjacent  to  London 
imist  be  taken  into  account.  These  also  affect  ti»  pyopwtion  -of 
cultivated  areas  in  the  other  home  counties.  The  presence  ci  a  wide- 
spread urban  population  must  also  be  remembered  in  the  case  of 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  principal  Crops,  &c.,  may 
now  be  followed.  The  grain  crops  grown  in  England  consist  almost 
exclusively  m  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Linoolnslure^ 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridceshire  and  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorbbire  are  especially  productive  in  all 
these;  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  p«o> 
duce  a  notable  quantity  of  barley  and  oaU;  and  the  oat-cropa  In 
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the  following  coantles  dessiw  mentlM— Devonshire,  Hampshiiv, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  Cheshire  and  Sussex.  Tlwre  Is 
no  county,  however,  in  which  the  single  crop  of  wheat  or  barley 
sunds  pre-eminently  above  others,  and  in  the  case  of  the  upland 
counties  of  Cnmberiiuid.  Westmorland  and  Derbyshire,  the  metro* 
politer  eooaty  of  Middlesex,  and  Monmouthshire,  thm  crops  are 
quite  insignificant.  In  proportion  to  their  area,  the  counties  specially 
productive  of  wheat  are  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdonshfav,  Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire  and  Essex;  and  of  bariey,  Norfolk.  Suffolk  and 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorlohtre.  In  fruit-growing,  Kent  takes  the 
firat  place,  but  a  good  quantity  is  grown  in  Cambridgeshire,  Noriolk 
and  Essex,  in  Worcestershire  and  other  western  counties,  where, 
as  in  Herefordshire,  Somerset  and  Devon,  the  apple  is  especially 
cultivated  and  cider  is  lainly  prodnoed.  Kent  is  again  pre-ensiaeat 
in  the  growth  of  hops;  indeed  this  practice  and  that  of  fruit-growing 

B've  the  scenery  of  the  county  a  strongly  kidivklual  character. 
(H>'gro»ing  extends  from  Kent  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Sussex  and  Surrey,  where,  however,  it  is  much  kes  important;  it 
is  also  practised  to  a  considerable  degree  in  a  group  of  counties  of 
the  midlands  and  west — Herefoidshlre.  Worcestersmre,  Ghwoester^ 
shire  and  Shropshire.  Market-gaidenmg:  is  carried  on  most  cxten* 
sively  on  suitable  hinds  in  the  ne^bouniood  of  the  great  areas  of 
urban  population;  thus  the  open  land  icmaining  in  Middlesex  is 
largely  devoted  to  this  industry.  From  the  Channel  and  Scilly 
Islands,  vegetables,  espedatty  seasonable  vegetables,  and  also  flowere 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  of  these  Islandi, 
come  early  to  perfection,  are  imported  to  the  London  aoarket. 
Considering  the  crops  not  hitherto  specified,  it  may  be  indicated 
that  turnips  and  sweides  form  the  ehief  green  crops  in  most  districts; 

gstatoes,  mangels,  beans  and  peas  are  also  consmonly  grown, 
eyond  the  three  chief  grain  crops,  onlv  a  little  rye  is  grown.  The 
cultivation  of  flax  is  afmoet  extinct,  out  it  is  practised  in  a  few 
districts,  such  as  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

The  counties  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  land  b 
devoted  to  permanent  pasture  may  be  iudgM  roughly  from  the  Ust 
of  **  grass  counties  "already  given.  Derbyshire,  Letcester-  tjnatoft 
shire,  the  midland  counties  geoenllv,  aad  Soiiienetshire, 
have  the  highest  proportion,  and  the  counties  of  the  East  Anglian 
seaboard  the  lowest.  But  with  famds  thus  classified  heath,  moor  and 
hill  pastures  are  not  included;  and  the  greatest  areas  of  these  are 
naturally  found  in  the  counties  of  the  Pennines  and  the  Lake  District; 
especially  in  Northumberland,  Camberland.  Westmorland  and  the 
North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshbe.  There  is  also  plenty  of  hill- 
pasture  in  the  south-western  counties  (from  Hampsfaire  aad  Berkshire 
westward),  especially  in  Devonshire.  Cornwall  and  Somersetshire, 
and  also  in  Monmouthshire  and  ahsng  the  Welsh  mawhfs.  on  the 
Cotteswold  Hills,  Ac.  In  all  these  localities  sheep  are  extensivdy 
reared,  especially  in  Northumberland,  but  on  the  other  hand  in 
Lincolnshire  the  oumben  of  sheep  are  rou^ly  equal  to  those  in  the 
northern  county.  Other  counties  in  which  the  numben  are  especially 
larae  are  Devonshire,  Koit.  Cumberland  and  the  North  and  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numben  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Lancashire  and  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  Devooshirew 
Somersetshbe  and  Cornwall;  but  the  numben  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep  are  in  no  EngKdi  county  (save  Middlesex)  to  be  rega»ded  as 
insignificant.  Pigs  are  bred  most  extensively  ui  Suffolk,  Norfott 
and  Uncolnshire  and  in  Somersetshire. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  acenery  of  rural  England  is  of  its  load 
unrivalled.  Except  in  open  huids  like  the  Fens,  the  pecidiarly  rich 
appearance  of  the  country  is  due  to  the  doaely-divided 
fields  with  their  high,  luxuriant  hedges,  and  eq)eeially 
to  the  profuK  ^wth  of  trees.  There  u  not,  however, 
any  lane  continuous  forested  tract.  Ctrtain  areas  stul  bear  the 
name  of  forest  where  there  b  now  none;  the^term  here  possesses  an 
hbtorical  significance,  in  many  cases  indicating  former  royal  game- 
preserves.  Great  areas  of  England  were  once  under  forest  The 
cleariag  of  bnd  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  use  of  wood  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  industries  of  an  increasing  popuUtion,  and  other 
causes,  have  led  to  the  gradual  disforesting  otiarge  tracts.  There  are 
still,  however,  some  small  well'defined  woodUnd  areas.  The  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire,  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestcrihiret  aad 
Eppin^  Forest,  which  b  preserved  as  n  public  reorsation-grouad  by 
the  City  of  London,  are  the  most  notalMe  instanceSk  The  countiea 
comprising  the  gieatest  proportional  amount  of  woodland  faU  into 
two  distinct  aroupryHampshire,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Kent,  with 
Berkshire  and  Buddnghamshire;  Monmouth,  Herefordshire  and 
Gloucestershire;  Cambridgeshire,  lying  almost  wholly  within  the 
area  of  the  Fens,  haa  the  smallest  proportional  nrea  oi  woodland  of 
anv  English  county. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  In  agiicuUnre  in  England  and 
Wales  was  found  nr  the  eer.sna  of  1901  to  be  1.192.167;  the  total 
showinff  a  steady  decrease  (s.f.  from  1(353,389  in  1881),  which  b 
espectaliy  marked  in  the  caae  of  females.  Bot  the  decrease  lies 
maialy  m  the  number  of  agricultural  Ubouren;  the  number  of 
farmen  b  not  notably  affected,  and  the  increasing  substitution  of 
machinery  for  nanoal  labour  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  average  siae  of  hoMings  in  England  may  be  taken  approximatel/ 
as  66  acres,  the  average  in  1903  being  o6*l,  whereaa  in  1895  ig 
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f^»(ft«rks.~M  dw  teM  fwuitf  Bcitatfi  amtick  infitk,  and  tliera  an 
important  fishing  stations  at  intervals  on  all  the  EjiglisH  coasts, 
but  those  on  the  east  coast  are  by  far  the  raost  numerous. 
■*?  On  an  estimate  of  weight  and  value  of  the  fish  landed, 

*■"'•"'■  Grimsby  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  ia  Liocolnshire, 
atands  preeminent  as  a  fishing  port.  For  example,  the  fish  landed 
there  in  1903  were  of  nearly  four  times  the  value  of  those  landed  at 
Hull,  which  was  the  second  in  order  of  all  the  English  sutions. 
Next  in  importance  sund  Lowestoft,  Yarmouth  and  North  Shields, 
Boston  and  Soarboiough,  and,  among  a  large  number  of  minor 
fiahuw  autiooa,  Hartlepool  and  Ramigate.  Great  quantities  of  fish 
are  also  landed  at  the  rivctside  market  of  Billinjjsgate  in  London, 
but  the  conditions  here  are  exceptional,  the  landings  being  effected 
by  carrier  steamers,  plying  from  certain  of  the  fishing  fleets,  and  not 
taking  part  m  the  actual  procesa  of  fishing.  On  the  south  coast 
Newlya  ranks  in  tbt  same  category  with  Boston i  at  Plymouth 
considerable  catches  are  landed;  and  Brixham  ranks  alongside  the 
last  ports  named  on  the  east  coast.  The  chief  fishing  centres  of  the 
English  Channel  are  thus  seen  to  belong  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire 
and  ComwalL  On  the  west  coast  the  Wcbh  port  of  Milford  ukes 
the  first  ptece,  while  Swansea  and  Cardiff  have  a  considerable  fishing 
industry,  surpassed,  however,  by  that  of  Fleetwood  in  Lancashire. 
Liverpool  also  ranks  among  the  more  important  centres.  As  a  com- 
parison of  the  production  of  the  east,  south  and  west  coast  fisheries, 
an  average  may  be  taken  of  the  annual  catches  recorded  over  a 
term  of  years.  In  the  ten  years  1894-1903  this  average  was  6.98^,388 
cwt-  for  the  east  coast  stations,  660,759  cwt.  for  those  of  the 
south  coast,  and  884,932  for  those  (A  the  west  (including  the  Welsh 
Btatiotts). 

Distinctkms  may  be  drawn,  as  will  be  seen,  between  the  nature 
and  methods  of  the  fisheriear  on  the  various  coasts,  and  the  rela- 
tive prosperity  of  the  industry  from  year  to  year  cannot  be 
oonaaoerea  as  a  whole.  Thus  in  the  period  considered  the  re- 
corded maximum  weight  of  fish  landed  at  the  east  coast  ports  was 
9.S39<1(4  cwi'  in  ^9°^  (the  value  being  returned  as  £5,721.105); 
whereas  on  the  south  coast  it  was  736,599  cwt.  in  1890,  and 
oa  the  west  1,11 7, i6a  cwt.  in  1898.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the 
individual  fish,  by  far  tne  most  important  in  the  English  fisheries. 
Is  the  herring,  for  which  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  are  the  chief 
porta.  The  next  in  order  are  haddock,  cod  and  plaice,  and  the  east 
coast  fisheries  return  the  greatest  bulk  of  these  also.  But  whereas 
the  south  coast  has  the  advantage  over  the  west  in  the  herring  and 
plaice  fii^eries,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  haddock  ano  cod 
fisheries,  haddock,  in  particular,  being  landed  in  very  small  quantities 
at  the  south  coast  porta.  Mackerel,  nowevcr,  are  landed  principally 
at  the  southern  ports,  and  the  pilchard  is  taken  almost  solely  oil 
the  south-western  coast.  A  fish  of  special  importance  to  the  west 
ooast  fisheries  b  the  hake.  Among  shell-fbh,  crabs  and  oysters  are 
taken  principally  off  the  east  coast;  the  oyster  beds  in  the  shallow 
water  off  the  north  Kent  and  Essex  coasts,  as  at  Whitstable  and 
Coldieater,  being  famous.  Lobsters  are  landed  in  greatest  number 
on  the  south  coast.  ...... 

The  number  of  vesseU  of  every  sort  employed  in  fishii^  was 
ffctumed  in  1903  as  9721,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  as 
4iiS39>  of  whom  34*071  were  regular  fishermen.  The  development 
of  the  steam  trawUng'vessel  is  illuatrated  by  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  these  vemeb  from  480  in  1893  to  11^^  in  1903.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  North  Shields.  Hull,  Grimsby,  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft. 
There  are  a  oonnderable  number  on  tne  west  coast,  but  very  few 
on  the  south.  These  vessels  have  a  wide  range  of  operations,  pur- 
suing their  work  as  far  as  the  Faeroe  Islanda  and  Iceland  on  the 
one  nand,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Portuguese  ooast  on  the 
other. 

The  English  freshwater  fisjieries  are  not  of  great  commerdal 
inqxirtaaoe,  nor,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sport,  are  the  salmon 
and  trout  fisheries  as  a  whole  of  equal  importance  with 
those  (rf  Scotland,  Irriand  or  Wales.  The  English  salmon 
and  trout  fisheries  may  be  geographically  claissified  thus: 
(l)  Ncrtk-teeUtrn  division^  Kivers  Eden,  Derwent,  Lune, 
RibUe:  {2)N9rtk<astern,  Coquet,  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  &c.;  (3) 
H^csfem.  Dee,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn;  (4)  Seuth^westtrn,  Taw,  Torridge, 
Camel,  Tamar,  Dart,  Exe,  Teign,  &c. ;  (5)  Soulkern,  Avon  and  Stour 
(Christcburch)  and  the  Itchin  and  other  famous  trout  streanis  of 
Hampshire.  The  rivers  ol  the  midlands  and  east  are  of  littki  im- 
portance  to  salmon-fishers,  though  the  Trent  carries  a  few,  and  in 
modem  times  ^tempts  have  been  made  to  rehabilitate  the  Thames 
as  a  ttlmon  river.  The  trout-fishing  in  the  upper  Thames  and 
many  of  its  tributaries  (such  as  the  Kennet,  Colne  and  Lea)  is  famous. 
But  many  of  the  midland,  eastern  and  south-eastern  rivers,  the 
Norfolk  Broads,  Ac,  are  noted  for  their  coarae  fish. 

if Mtsg.— Although  the  conditions  of  mining  have,  naturally, 
undergone  a  r«volutionary  development  in  comparatively  modern 
times,  yet  some  indications  of  England's  mineral  wealth  are  found 
at  various  periods  of  eariy  history.  The  exploitation  of  tin  m  the 
south-west  IS  commonly  referred  back  to  the  time  of  the  Phoenician 
sea-traders,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century  England  supplied 
Europe  with  thw  metaL  At  a  later  period  tin  and  lead  were  regarded 
as  the  English  minerals  of  highest  commercial  value;  whereas  to-day 
both,  but  especially  lead,  have  fallen  far  from  this  position.  The 
Boman  woricii^  of  lead  and  iron  has  been  dearly  traced  ia  many 


districts,  as  has  that  of  salt  ia  CbesUre.  Tlie  ttibieaiient  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  industry  b  full  of  interest,  as,  wnile  extending 
vastly,  it  has  entirely  lapsed  in  certain  districts.  However  long 
before  it  may  have.been  known  to  a  few,  the  use  of  coal  for  smelting 
iron  did  aot  became  general  till  the  later  part  of  the  18th  eeatury, 
and  dowa  to  that  time,  iroa-worldng  was  confined  to  districts  where 
timber  was  available  for  the  supply  of  the  smelting  medium,  char- 
coal. Thus  the  industry  centred  chiefly  upon  the  Weald  (Sussex 
and  Kent),  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Glouceatenbire,  end  the  Birming- 
ham district,  but  from  the  first  district  named  it  afterwards  wholly 
departed,  following  the  development  of  the  coal-fiekb.  These  have, 
ia  some  cases,  s  record  from  a  fairly  early  date;  thus,  an  indication 
of  the  Northumberiand  coal-supply  occurs  in  a  charter  of  1214,  and 
the  Yorkshire  coal-fiekl  b  first  mentioned  eariy  in  the  foUowing 
oentury.  But  how  little  thb  source  of  wealth  was  developed  ajnxars 
from  an  estimate  of  the  total  production  of  coal,  which  gives  ia 
1700  only  2,612,000  tons,  and,  in  1800,  io/>8o.ooo  tons,  against 
the  returned  tout  (for  the  United  Kingdom)  01  225,181,300  tons 
in  1900. 

The  chief  minerab  raised  in  England,  as  sUted  in  the  annual 
home  office  report  on  mines  sad  quarries,  appear  in  order  of  value, 
thbs:  coal,  iron  ore,  cby  and  shale,  sandstone,  limestone,  igneous 
rocks,  salt,  tin  ore.  Coal  surpasses  all  the  other  minerab  to  such  an 
extent  that,  uking  the  year  1903  as  a  type,  when  the  total  value  of 
the  mineral  output  was  very  nearly  £70,000,000,  that  of  coal  b 
found  to  approach  £61,000,000. 

The  position  of  the  various  principal  coal-fields  has  been  indicated 
in  dealing  with  the  physical  geography  of  England,  but  the  grouping 
of  the  fields  adopted  in  the  official  report  may  be  given 
here,  together  with  an  indicatbn  of  the  counties  covered 
by  each,  and  the  percentage  of  coal  to  the  total  bulk 
raised  in  each  county.  These  figures  are  furnished  as  a  general 
demonstration  of  the  geographical  dbtribution  of  the  industry, 
but  are  based  on  the  returns  for  1903. 
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rCumberbnd       .     .'     .      . 

Gloucestershire* 

Somersetshire    .... 

Westmorbnd  .  .  .  . 
L Yorkshire  (North  Riding) » 

Monmouthshire*    .     . 


Per- 
centage. 


2a»37 

7-4* 
17.76 

9-40 

5-41 

15-26 

0*25 

I  SI 
0-50 
8*  10 

0'44 

4>-87 
0-62 
0.07 

6-67 


The  coal-fields  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Penninea.  therefore, 
namely,  the  Northern  and  the  Yorkshire,  are  seen  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  in  EitgUnd.  The  carrying  trade  in  coal  is  naturally 
very  extensive,  and  may  be  considered  here.  The  principal  ports 
for  the  shipping  of  coal  lor  export,  set  down  in  order  of  the  amount 
shipped,  also  Tall  very  nearly  into  topographical  jpx)up«,  thus: 


— Newcastle,  South  Shields  and  Blyth  In  the  Northern  District; 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire;  Sunderland  in  tlie  Northern  District, 
Hull,  Grimsby  and  Goote  on  the  Humber,  which  forms  the  eastern 
outlet  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-fields;  Hartlepool,  in  the  Northern 
District,  and  Liverpool.  The  tonnage  annually  shipped  ranges 
from  about  4)  millions  of  tons  in  the  case  of  Newcastle  to  some  half 
a  million  in  the  case  of  Liverpool;  but  the  export  trade  of  Cardiff 
in  South  Wales  far  surpasses  that  of  any  English  port,  being  more 
than  three  tiroes  that-ot  Newcastle  in  1903.  The  coastwise  carrying 
trade  b  also  important,  the  bulk  being  shored  about  eaually  by 
Sunderland,  Newcastle,  South  Shields  and  Cardiff,  while  Liverpool 
has  also  a  large  share.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  coal  received  coast- 
wise at  English  and  Wdsh  ports  (about  13)  million  tons).  London 
received  coniuderably  over  one-half  (nearly  8  million  tons  in  1903). 
The  railways  having  the  heaviest  coal  traffic  are  the  North-Eastern, 
which  monopolizes  the  traffic  of  Northumberland  and  Durham; 
the  Midlano,  commanding  the  I>erbyshtre,  Yorkshire  and  East 
Midland  traffic,  and  some  of  the  Welsh;  the  London  &  North 
Western,  whose  principal  sources  are  the  Lancashire,  Staffordshire 

"  The  figure  I7'76  b  the  percentage  for  the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

*  The  \vest  Mklbnds  (Shropshire,  &c.)  include  the  coal-fields  of 
Shrewsburv.  Leebotwood,  jCoalbrookdale,  the  Gee  HiUs  and  the 
Forest  of  Wyre. 

'  The  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field  is  in  Gloucestershire. 

*  The  coal-field  of  Monmouthshire  belongs  properly  to.  and  ia  the 
Report  b  cbfsified  with,  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales. 
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•nd  Soath  Welsh  districts;  the  Crest  Western  ttid  the  Taflf  Vale 
{South  Welsh),  with  the  Gnat  Central,  Lancashire  &  Yoricshtre  and 
Gneat  Northern  systems. 

In  the  face  of  railway  conpetition,  several  of  the  canals  nuuntain 
a  fair  traffic  in  coal,  for  which  they  are  eminently  suiuble-^be 
system  of  the  Birmingham  navintion,  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation 
01  Yorkshire,  and  the  Leeds  ana  Liverpool  navigation  have  the  laigest 
shares  in  this  trade. 

The  richest  iron-mining  district  in  England  and  In  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  CleveUnddistrict  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
»p,j  It  produces  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  amount  of  ore 

raised  in  the  Kingdom,  and  not  mach  less  than  one-half 
of  that  nised  in  England.  The  richness  of  the  ore  (about  30%  of 
metal)  is  hy  no  means  so  great  as  the  red  haenudte  ore  found  in 
Cumberland  and  north  Lanoshire  (Fumess  district,  Ac).    Here  the 

E:rcentage  is  over  50,  but  the  ore,  though  the  richest  found  in  the 
ngdom,  is  less  plentiful,  about  i  i  million  tons  being  raised  in  1903 
as  against  more  than  sh  millions  in  Clevebnd.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable working  of  brown  iron  ore  at  various  points  in  Lincolnshire. 
Northamptonshire  and  Ldoestershire;  with  further  workings  of 
less  imporunoe  in  Staffordshire  and  several  other  districts.  The 
total  amount  of  ore  raised  in  Engbnd  is  about  la^  million  tons, 
but  it  b  not  so  Mgh,  in  some  iron-fields,  as  formeriy.  Some  of  the 
lesser  deposits  have  been  worked  out,  and  even  in  the  rich  Fumess 
frelds  it  nas  been  found  difficult  to  pursue  the  ore.  The  import  of 
ore  (the  bulk  coming  from  Spain)  has  consequently  increased,  and  the 
ports  where  the  principal  import  trade  is  carried  on  are  thoac  which 
form  the  principal  outlets  of  the  iron-working  districts  o(  Cleveland 
and  Furness,  namely  Middlesbrough  and  Darrow-in-Fumcss. 

The  geographical  distribution  <^  the  remaining  more  important 
English  minerals  may  be  passed  in  <^uicker  review.  (X  the  metals, 
the  production  of  copper  Is  a  lapsing  industry,  confined  to  CU>mwall. 
For  the  production  of  lead  the  principal  counties  are  Derbyshire, 
Durham  and  Stanhope,  but  the  industry  is  not  extensive,  and  is 
confined  to  a  few  places  in  each  county.  Quarr^ng  for  limestone, 
day  atnd  sandstone  is  general  in  most  parts.  For  limestone  the 
principal  localities  are  in  Durham,  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  while 
for  chalk-quarrying  Kent  is  ore-eminent  among  a  group  of  south 


claya  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire  and  [Dorsetshire.  As  regards  igneous 
rocla,  the  Chamwood  Forest  quarriea  of  Lciccstiirshirc,  and  those  of 
Cornwall,  are  particularly  noted  for  their  granite.  Slate  is  worked 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  also  in  Lancashire  and  Cumberland, 
where,  in  the  Lake  District,  there  are  several  Large  quarries.  Salt, 
obtained  principally  from  brine  but  also  as  rock-salt,  is  an  important 
object  of  industry  in  Cheshire,  the  output  from  that  comity  and 
Staffordshire  exceeding  a  million  tons  annually.  In  Worcestcnhire, 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  salt  is  also  produced  from  brine. 

The  total  number  of  i>ersons  in  any  wav  occupied  in  connexion 
with  mines  and  quarries  in  England  and  Wales  in  1901  was  805,185; 
the  number  being  found  to  increase  nipidlv,  as  from  538,474  in  1881. 
Coal-mines  alone  occupied  61^,654,  and  to  development  in  this 
direction  the  total  increase  n  duefly  due.  The  number  of  ironstone 
and  other  mines  decreased  in  the  period  noticed  from  55,907  to 
31,606. 

Manufaciuring  Tndtistries.—Thcrc  are  of  course  a  great  tiumber 
of  important  industries  which  have  a  general  distribution 
throuf^out  the  country,  being  more  or  less  folly  devdoped  here 
or  there  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  locality. 
But  in  spcdfying  the  principal  industries  of  any  county,  It  is 
natural  to  consider  those  which  have  an  influence  more  than 
local  on  its  prosperity.  In  England,  then,  two  broad  classes 
of  industry  may  be  taken  up  for  primary  consideration — the 
textile  and  the  metal.  Long  after  textile  and  other  industries 
had  been  flourishing  in  the  leading  states  of  the  continent,  in 
the  Netherlands,  Flanders  and  Franco,  England  remained,  as  a 
whole,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  content  to  export 
her  riches  in  wool,  and  to  import  them  again,  greatly  enhanced 
in  value,  as  clothing.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  thai  there 
were  no  manufacturing  industries  whatever.  Rough  cloth,  for 
example,  was  manufactured  for  home  consumption.  But  from 
Norman  times  the  introduction  of  foreign  artisans,  capable  of 
establishing  industries  which  should  produce  goods  fit  for 
distant  sale,  occupied  the  attentmn  of  successive  rulers.  Thus 
the  plantation  of  Flemish  weavers  in  East  Anglia,  espedally 
at  the  towns  of  Wontead  (to  which  is  attributed  the  derivation 
of  the  term  worsted)  and  Norwich,  dates  from  the  1 3th  century. 
The  industry,  changing  locality,  like  many  others,  in  sympathy 
with  the  changes  in  modem  conditions,  has  long  been  practically 
extinct  in  this  district.  Then,  when  religious  persecution  drove 
many  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  west  of  Europe  away 


from  the  homes  off  tfadr  buth,  they  HbcnJIy  repaid  En^Ush 
hospitality  by  esubliahing  their  own  aru  in  the  country,  mud 
teaching  them  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus  religious  liberty  formed 
part  of  the  foundatioa  of  England's  industrial  greataesa.  Then 
came  the  material  agent,  machinery  propelled  by  stcem.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine,  following  quickly  upon  that  of 
the  carding  machine,  the  spinning  jenny,  and  other  ingenious 
machinery  employed  in  textile  manufactures,  gave  an  catia- 
ordinary  impulse  to  thdr  development,  aad,  with  them,  that 
of  kindred  branches  of  Industry.  At  the  basis  of  all  of  them 
was  England's  wnlth  in  coaL  Tbe  vast  devdopment  of  in- 
dustries in  England  during  the  XQtb  century  may  be  further 
correlated  with  certain  events  in  the  general  history  of  the  time. 
Insular  England  was  not  affected  by  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  in  any  such  degree  as  was  continental 
Europe  Such  conditions  carried  on  the  work  of  British  iaventois 
in  helping  to  develop  industries  so  strongly  that  manafactniciB 
were  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  American  Civil  War  (in  spite  of  the  temporary  disability  it 
entailed  upon  the  cotton  industry)  and  by  the  Fianco-Gennaa 
War.  These  wars  tended  to  paralyse  industries  in'  the  countries 
affected,  which  were  thus  forced  to  English  markets  to  buy 
manufactured  commodities.  That  England,  not  possessing  the 
raw  material,  became  the  seat  of  the  cotton  Bsanufactuce,  was 
owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  her  inventors.  It  was  not  till  the  later 
part  of  the  iSth  century,  when  a  series  of  inventions,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  industry,  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
that  the  cotton  manufaaure  took  eeal  not  in  the  country, 
gradually  eclipsing  that  of  other  Emropean  nations,  althou^ 
a  linen  manufacture  in  Lancashire  had  acquired  some  prominence 
as  early  as  the  i6th  century.  But  though  the  superior  excellence 
of  thdr  machinery  enabled  Englishmen  to  start  in  the  race  of 
competition,  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  new  motive  power, 
drawn  from  coal,  which  made  them  win  the  race.  In  18x5  the 
total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
was  not  more  than  99  millions  of  pounds,  which  amount  had 
increased  to  152  millions  of  pounds  In  tSto,  and  rose  further 
to  329  millions  in  1825,  so  that  there  was  considerably  more  than 
a  doubling  of  the  imports  in  ten  years. 

The  geographical  analysis  of  the  cotton  industry  in  England  ia 
simf^  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  south  Lancashire*-to  Man* 
chesterand  thegreat  industrial  towna.in  its  neighbourhood.  rvvMb. 
The  industry  has  extended  into  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Cheshire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yoricshire  and  Derbyshire.  The 
immediate  ndghboorhood  of  a  Goal-«upply  influencwd  the  gec^ 
graphical  settlement  of  thb  industry,  like  othere:  and  theimportance 
to  tne  manufacture  of  a  moist  dimate,  such  as  is  found  00  the  westeiv 
slope  of  the  Pennines  (in  contradistinction  to  the  eastern),  must  also 
be  considered.  The  excess  of  the  demand  of  the  factories  over  the 
supply  ol  raw  material  has  become  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
industry  in  mooern  times. 

The  distribution  of  the  woollen  industries  peculiariy  Ulustntes 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  early  esublishment 
of  manuracturing  industries  in  England.  It  has  been  seen  bow 
completely  the  industry  has  forsaken  East  Anglia.  Similarlyt  this 
industry  was  of  eariy  importance  along  the  line  of  the  Cotteswold 
Hills,  frtMn  Chipping  Camden  to  Stroncfand  beyond,  as  also  in  some 
towns  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  but  though  it  survives  in  the 
neighbourhood  ol  Stroud,  the  importance  of  this  district  is  far 
surpassed  by  that  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  wooUeo 
industry  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  many  which,  as  already 
indfeated,  have  concentrated  there.  As  the  cotton  industry  has 
In  some  degree  extended  from  Lancashire  into  the  West  Riding,  so 
has  the  woollen  from  the  West  Riding  into  a  few  Lancastrian  towns, 
such  as  Rochdale.  Among  other  textile  Industries  attaching  to 
definite  localities  may  be  mentioned  the  silk  manufacture  of  eastern 
Staffordshire  and  Cheshire,  as  at  Conglcton  and  Macdesfidd;  and 
the  hosiery  and  laoe  manufactures  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire 
and  Leicestershire. 

The  metal-working  industries  also  fdbw  a  aeographacal  distribo- 
tion,  mahily  governed  by  the  incidence  of  tne  coal-fields,  aa  well 
as  by  that  of  the  chid  districts  for  the  production  of  .^^^ 
iron-ore  already  indicated,  such  as  the  Cleveland  and  Z^Mmm. 
Durham  and  the  Fumess  districts.  But  the  distriet  moat  ^  *^ 
intimately  connected  with  every  branch  of  this  industry,  from 
engineering  and  the  manufacture  of  tools,  Ac,  W  working  in  the 
prcdous  metals,  is  the  **  Black  Country  "  and  Birmingham  district 
of  Staffordshire.  Warwickshire  and  Worcestenhire.  Apart  from  thia 
district,  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  are  produced  in  the  ipano- 
facturing  areas  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorlohira* 
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Souib  Luinihii*^-%t  Hciw.  FtaBlJir.  tki'binEnukn  ofNortb- 
■mpKiinbin  (at  WdUncboRHiih.  RiHHdea.  Ac),  anil  the  itraw- 
piaiitr*  el  BnUxdiliiR  bt  Lutn  and  DiuMlble],  dnove  mcation 
■BKiiK  localiud  btduRrial  OHiuBUfiilia. 

Oirapolieni  tf  Iki  Papte. — TIk  ottupallonj  of  (he  peopli 
nay  be  »  consldcccd  ai  la  aSoid  a  coDccpiion  of  the  leblive 
cilFDI  of  the  induxHo  alicady  notkcd,  and  their  imparlance 
io  rTlttioB  la  olbcr  occupations,  Tbe  £guia  lo  be  given  are 
thoM  of  Ihe  cemu*  of  looi,  and  embnce  niala  and  females 
of  10  years  of  afe  and  upward*.  Tbe  teilQe  manulactum 
occupied  a  toUl  of  vAfidi  persuni,  of  which  Ibe  col  too  industry 
occulted  si9,i]i.  A  high  piDponion  of  female  laboui  li  cbar- 
■cleiiitic  of  each  braacb  of  ihi)  indiuuy,  Uie  DiunlKr  of  femalei 
employed  being  about  half  a  many  again  as  that  of  males 
(tbe  pcapoition  was  i'47  to  i  in  ilMi)-  Tbe  meUl  indusiiin 
of  every  sort  occufned  i,iiiS,»9;  out  ol  which  those  employed 
in  engineering  (including  tbe  bu3ding  of  all  aoits  of  vehicles) 
Dui^iend  741,^46.  Of  Ibe  olbci  broad  daises  of  industry 
already  indicated,  tbe  manufactuie  of  boots  and  shoes  occupied 
319,157,  and  tbe  pottery  and  glass  manufactures  90,193.  For 
tbe  rest.  Ibe  numbcn  of  persona  occupied  in  agriculture  baa  been 
quoted  as  1,191,167;  and  of  Iboae  occupied  in  nfning  as  Sos,r8s. 
Among  occupation!  not  already  detailed,  ibose  of  tbe  male 
population  include  tiantpoit  of  every  sort  (1,094^01),  building 
and  other  works  of  mnslruttion  (i,04i3«4), 
■rlidejo(bnmnncoiisumption,1odging.*c.  (774,191), 
banking,  *c.  (S3o,6Ss),  domestic  service,  ftc,  Cj04,i9S),  pro- 
leasioual  occupations  (311,618),  The  service  of  govenuueni  in 
evny  branch  occupied  171,687.  Female  workers  were  occupied 
tothecnnibci  of  1, 664,181  in  domestic  service  generally.  Tailor- 
ing and  the  textile  clolhiag  industries  and  trade  generaDy 
occupied  6oi,Mi;  leaching  171,8751  nursing  and  other  work 
In  faiatitutions  104,036;  and  tbe  dvil  service,  ckrkihipa  and 
rimilar  occupations  lli,6j  j. 

DC.  TmiiotuL  DiniiOHi,  ftc 

For  niioas  administrative  and  otlicr  puipoK)  England  and 
Wales  have  been  divided,  at  dlflcrcnt  times  from  the  Saxon 
pRiod  onwatds,  Into  a  series  o(  divisions, 

Sa^tii  ami  Wain;  Amu. 
County  (aadent  ei  geograpbiai). 
PariiamentaiT  JDivlikm. 
* —         T  Borouah. 

Admimrtntive  ConBty. 

Counly  Borough. 

Munidnl  Doniu(li. 

Urban  DiRrict  (otber  than  bcRMgh) 

Civil  Parish.  . 


Ana 

Bl^iJtrmtloii 


Parlib. 


been  adjusted  as  each  purpote  demanded,  without  much  nlmrpl 
to  eslablisb  uniformity.  Tbercfore.  although  the  meibods  of 
local  government  are  delailcd  below  (Section  X.),  and  other 
adninrnralire  amngements  tie  described  under  the  various 
headings  dealing  with  each  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  give  here,  (or 
ease  of  reference  and  distinction,  a  schedule  of  tbe  various  areat 
into  which  England  and  Wales  ire  divided.  The  areas  here  given, 
eicepling  the  Foot  Law  Union,  are  those  utHiied  in  the  Ceniut 
Reluma  (see  tbe  General  Report,  1901), 

Tbe  ancient  counties  were  tupctaeded  for  moat  practical 
purposes  by  Ihe  admlnbtntive  counties  created  by  tbe  Local 
Government  Act  of  ig83.  Tbe  ancient  division,  however, 
be^des  being  maintained  in  general  speech  and  usage,  forma 
the  bass  on  which  tbe  lyatcre  of  distribution  of  parliamentaTj 
representntion  no*  In  lotcc  was  constructed.    The  Kedistribu- 

county  and  borough  constiiucndei.  All  the  English  couaiiei, 
with  the  eiception  of  Rutland,  are  divided  into  two  or  more 


English  county  parliamc 

tiry  areas  being  7J4.    In  Wales  eight 

smailct  or  less  populous 

constituency,  while  the 

our  brger  are  divided,  the  number  of 

aiy  areas  being  19.    The  number  of 

county  areas  (or  parliame 

maty  purposes  in  Engbnd  and  Wales  ii 

thus  15],  and  the  total 

same.    Outside  the  coun 

y  constltuencin  are  tbe  pariiamenlary 

re  aic  133  in  England,  one  of  Ihrm. 

Mona.oulhdistrlcl,bein8 

made  op  ol  three  contributory  boroughs. 

while  many  are  divided  in 

osevetal  constituencies,  tbe  number  of 

borough  parliamentary  areas  hi  England  being  J05,  of  which  61 

ach  one  member,  and  ii  rctum  each  two  members  so 
e  total  number  of  English  borough  memhen  I9  116- 
the  county  and  borough  member!  there  are  in  England 

dge  and  one  for  London.  In  Wales  there  are  lobotough 
cntaiy  areas,  all  of  which,  except  Merthyr  Tydfil  and 
1  town  divlHon,  consist  o(  groups  of  sevemi  conlrihutory 
IS.  Each  Webb  borough  constituency  returns  one 
■,  except  Merthyr  Tydfil,  which  returns  two,  so  that  there 


n  We]& 


.    Tbty 


aincide  in  are^  with 
reneraDy  differ,  In  a 

adminittiativc  counlles,  in  the  formation  of  which  name*  of 
some  ancknl  divisions  tiete  preserved,  IhusL— 
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Suffolk    ......   jg 
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Tbe  Sdlly  Island*,  which  form  put  of  the  ancient  county  oi 
CoiDwall,  wiihoul  being,  ranked  as  an  administntive  county, 
arc  provided  with  a  couDty  council  and  have  aepatale  adminiain,- 
tioo.  (i)  The  admlnistmlive  county  of  Londoa  bat  an  an* 
taken  entirely  fiDO  the  rausllc*  of  Middlesex,  Kent  ud  Surrey, 
(j)  Allboroi«b*wfaicboa  JuDei.  t888,  hadapopolatiDnofaot 
les  than  50,000,  bonogh*  ■Ucb  were  alre*dy  couBlJe*  havtog 
1  pofHilalkin  of  not  less  than  Ki,oao,aiKl  afew  olben,  were  (orncd 
into  separate  adminislnlive  area*,  with  tbe  name  ol  atmvt 
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boroughs.  Of  these  there  were  originally  6i,  but  their  number 
lubsequently  increased.  (4)  Provision  was  made  by  the  act  of 
|898  for  including  entirely  within  one  administrative  county 
each  of  such  urban  districts  as  were  situated  in  more  than  one 
ancient  county. 

The  various  urban  and  rural  districts  are  described  below 
(Section  X.).  The  CivU  PaHsh  is  defined  (Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  1866)  as  "  a  place  for  which  a  separate  poor-rate  is  or  can  be 
made,"  but  the  parish  council  has  local  administrative  functions 
beyond  the  administration  of  the  poor  law.  The  civil  parish  has 
become  more  or  less  divorced  in  relationship  from  the  EccUsi- 
aslical  Parish  (a  division  which  probably  served  in  early  times  for 
administrative  purposes  also),  owing  to  successive  independent 
alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  both  (see  Paush).  Poor-law 
unions  aie  groups  of  parishes  for  the  local  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws.  Within  the  unions  the  local  poor-law  authorities  are 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  In  rural  districts  the  functions  of  these 
boards  are,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  performed 
by  the  district  councils,  and  in  other  places  their  constitution  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  tirban  and  district  councils  (see  Pock  Law). 

RtgislratioM  districts  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  co- 
extensive with  unions  of  the  same  name.  These  districts  are 
divided  into  sub-districts,  within  which  the  births  and  deaths  are 
registered  by  registrars  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Registration 
counties  arc  groups  of  registration  districts,  and  their  boundaries 
differ  more  or  less  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  and  the  ad- 
ministrative counties.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are  eleven 
registration  divisions,  consisting  of  groups  of  registration  counties 
(lKe  Registkation).  (0.  J.  R.  H.) 

X.  Local  Goveuqient 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the  real  starting-point  for  the 
overhauling  of  English  local  government.  For  centuries  before, 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  under  a  number  of  statutes  and 
commissions,  the  administrative  work  in  the  counties  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  clergy,  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  sitting  in  petty  sessions  and  quarter 
sessions.  Each  civil  or  "  poor  law  "  parish  was  governed  by  the 
vestry  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  dating  from  the  Poor  Law  of 
160] ;  the  vestry,  which  dealt  with  general  afitairs,  being  presided 
over  by  the  rector,  and  having  the  churchwardens  as  its  chief 
officials.  In  1783  (jilbert's  Act  introduced  the  grouping  of 
parishes  for  poor  law  purposes,  and  boards  of  guardians  appointed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  municipal  boroughs  (246  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1832)  were  governed  by  mayor,  aldermen, 
councillors  and  a  close  body  of  burgesses  or  freemen,  a  narrow 
oligarchy.  Reform  began  with  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834,  grouping  the  parishes  into  Unions,  making  the  boards  of 
guardians  mainly  elective,  and  creating  a  central  poor  law  board 
in  London.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act  followed  in  1835, 
giving  all  ratepayers  the  local  franchise.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Public  Health  Board  established  in  1848,  the  royal 
commission  of  1869-1871  led  to  the  establishment  in  1871  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  a  central  supervising  body.  Mean- 
while, the  school  boards  resulting  from  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  brought  local  government  also  into  the  educational  system; 
and  the  PubUc  Health  Act  of  1875  put  further  duties  on  the  local 
authorities.  By  1888  a  new  state  of  chaos  had  grown  up  as  the 
result  of  the  multiplication  of  bodies,  and  the  new  Redistribution 
Act  of  1885  paved  the  way  for  a  further  reorganisation  of  local 
matters  by  the  Local  (Sovemment  Act  of  1888,  followed  by  that  of 
1894.  In  London,  which  required  separate  treatment,  a  similar 
process  had  been  going  on.  The  Metropolis  Management  Act  of 
1855  established  (outside  the  city)  two  classes  of  parishes — the 
first  class  with  vestries  of  their  own,  the  second  dass  grouped 
under  district  boards  elected  by  the  component  vestries;  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (abolished  in  1888),  elected  by  the 
vestries  and  the  district  boards,  was  made  the  central  authority. 

In  1867  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  took  over  its 
work  from  the  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians.  See  further 
CBAarrv  and  Cbamtxcs,  Pubuc  Health.  £ovcAnoM,^Jusi3CE 
or  I8S  Peace.  Vestry,  &c. 


The  system  of  local  goverunent  now  eifsting  in  Kn^tid  (ve 
also  the  article  Local  Goveinment)  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  z,888,  when  the  Local  (Government  Act  of  that  year 
was  passed.  Since  then  the  entire  system  of  the  govenunent 
of  districts  and  parishes  has  been  reorganised  with  due  regard 
to  the  preceding  legislation.  The  brgest  area  of  local  govern- 
ment is  the  county;  next  to  that  the  sanitary  district,  urban 
or  rural,  including  under  this  head  municipal  boroughs,  all  of 
which  are  urban  districts.  The  parish  is,  wpeaJdag  generally, 
the  smallest  area,  though,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  part  of  a 
parish  may  be  a  separate  area  for  certain  purposes;  and  there 
may  be  united  districts  or  parishes  for  certain  purposes.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  follow  this  order  an  the  present  article.  But 
before  doing  so,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  local  bodies 
in  England  are  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  control  of  central 
authorities,  such  as  the  privy  coundl,  the  home  office,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Education  or 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Administrative  County. — ^The  administrative  county  in* 
eludes  aU  places  within  its  area,  with  two  important  exceptions. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  county  borough.  n« , 
The  second  is  the  quarter  sessions  borough,  which 
forms  part  of  the  county  for  certain  specified  purposes 
only.  But  the  county  includes  all  other  places,  such 
as  Ubcrties  and  franchises,  which  before  1888  were  exempt  from 
contribution  to  county  rate.  For  each  administrative  county^ 
a  county  council  is  elected.  '  For  purposes  of  election  the  entire 
county  is  divided  into  divisions  corresponding  to  the  wards 
of  a  munidpal  borough,  and  one  councilor  is  elected  for  each 
electoral  division. 

The  electors  are  the  county  electors,  i.e.  in  a  borough  the' 
persons  enrolled  as  burgesses,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county  the 
persons  who  are  registered  as  county  electors,  i.e. 
those  persons  who  possess  in  a  county  the  same 
qualification  as  burgesses  must  have  in  a  borough, 
and  are  registered. 

The  qualificatioa  of  a  burfess  or  county  elector  ts  tubetantiAlly 
the  occupation  of  rated  ivoperty  within  the  borough  or  OHinty, 
residence  during  a  qualifying  period  of  twelve  months  within  the 
borough  or  county,  and  payment  of  rates  for  the  qualifying  property. 
A  person  ao  qualified  is  entitled  to  be  enxolira  as  a  burgea^  or 
regwtered  as  a  county  elector  (as  the  case  may  be),  unlras  he  i» 
alien,  has  during  the  qualifying  period  received  union  or  parochial 
relief  or  other  alms,  or  is  disentitled  under  some  act  of  parliament 
such  as  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  the  Felony  Act,  Ac.  The  l»t« 
of  burgeues  and  county  electors  sue  prepared  annually  by  the 
overactra  of  each  parish  in  the  borough  or  county,  and  arc  revised 
by  the  revising  barrister  at  courts  holden  by  him  for  the  purpose  in 
September  or  October  of  each  year.  When  revised  they  are  «nt  to 
the  town  ckrk  of  the  borough,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  as  the  case  mav  be,  oy  whom  they  are  printed.  The  lists 
arc  conclusive  of  the  rignt  to  vote  at  an  etoction,  although  on  clectioa 
petition  involving  a  scrutiny  the  vote  of  a  person  disqualified  by 
law  may  be  struck  <M,  notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  his  name 
in  a  list  of  voters. 

The  qualification  of  a  county  councillor  is  similar  to  that  required 
of  a  counctllor  in  a  municipal  borough,  with  some  modificatioas. 
A  person  may  be  qualified  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways:  via. 
by  being  (i)  enrolled  as  a  county  elector,  and  possessed  of  a  property 
qualification  consisting  of  the  possession  of  real  or  personal  pnoperty 
to  the  amount  of  £1000  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisions, 
or  of  £500  in  any  other  county,  or  the  being  rated  to  the  poor  rate 
on  an  annual  value  of  £30  in  a  county  having  four  or  more  divisions, 
or  of  £15  in  any  other  county;  (a)  enrolled  in  the  non-resident  list, 
and  possessed  of  the  same  property  qualification  (the  non-resident 
list  contains  the  names  of  persons  who  are  qualified  for  enrolment  in 
all  respects  save  residence  in  the  county  or  within  7  m.  thereof,  and 
are  actually  resident  beyond  the  7  m.  and  within  1^  m.) ;  (3)  entitled 
to  elect  to  the  office  01  county  councillor  (for  this  qualification  no 
property  qualification  is  required,  but  the  office  of  a  councilkir  elected 
on  this  qualification  only  becomes  vacant  if  for  «x  months  he  ceases 
to  reside  within  the  county);  (4)  a  peer  owning  propetty  in  the 
county:  (5)  registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter  In  respect  of  the 
ownenhip  of  property  in  the  county.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  and 
ministers  of  religion  are  not  disqualified  as  they  are  for  betiw  borourii 
councillors,  but  in  other  respects  the  persons  disqualined  to  be 
elected  for  a  county  are  the  same  as  those  disqualified  to  be  elected 
for  a  borough.  Such  disqualifications  include  the  holding  of  any 
office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  council  other  than  the  office  m 
chairman,  and  the  being  concerned  or  interested  in  any  contract  or 
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«Mploym«it  wttkt  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  cottacS.  Womra.  other 
than  inarrwd  woaeoi  are  eliKible. 

County  couadUora  aie  emted  (or  a  term  of  three  yean,  aad  at 
the  end  of  that  time  they  retire  tosether.  The  onltoary  day  of 
election  ia  the  8th  March,  or  some  day  between  the  1st  and  8th 
March  fixed  by  the  oouncil.  Candidates  are  nominated  in  writinc 
by  a  rtoraiaatma  paper  signed  by  a  proposer  and  seconder^  and 
subscribed  by  eight  other  assenting  county  electon  of  the  division; 
and  in  the  event  of  there  being  more  valid  nominations  than  vacancies 
a  poU  has  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Ballot  Act 
1872.  Corrupt  and  illegal  practices  at  the  election  are  forbidden 
by  a  statute  pasMd  in  the  year  1894,  which  imposes  heavy  penakiea 
and  disqualifioatioo*  for  the  offences  which  it  creates.  These 
offences  include  not  only  treating,  undue  influence,  bribery  and 

Kraonation,  but  certain  others,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief, 
lyment  on  account  of  the  conveyance  of  decfcors  to  or  from  the 
poll;  payment  for  any  oommitiec  room  in  excess  of  a  pitscfibcd 
number;  the  incurring  of  expenses  in  and  about  the  election  beyond 
a  certain  maximum;  employiiv,  for  the  conveyance  of  electors 
to  or  from  the  poll,  hackney  carriages  or  carriages  kept  for  hire; 
payments  for  bands,  flags,  cockades,  Ac;  employing  for  payment 
persons  at  the  election  beyond  the  prescribed  number;  printing  and 
poblishing  bills,  placards  or  posters  which  do  not  disclose  the  name 
and  address  of  the  printer  or  publisher;  using  a/ committee  rooms  or 
for  mcetinn  any  hceneed  premises,  or  any  premises  where  food  or 
drink  is  ordinarily  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  any  club 
premises  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  supplied  to  members.  In  the 
event  of  an  illegal  practice,  payment,  employment  or  hiring,  com- 
mitted or  done  inadvertently,  relief  may  be  given  by  the  High  Court, 
or  by  an  election  court,  if  the  validity  of  the  election  b  questioned 
on  petition;  but  unless  such  relief  is  given  (and  it  will  be  observed 
that  it  cannot  be  given  for  a  corrupt  as  distinguished  from  an  illegal 
practice),  an  infringement  of  the  act  may  void  the  election  altogctMr. 
The  validity  of  the  election  may  be  questioned  by  election  petitkMi, 
indeed,  this  is  the  only  method  when  it  is  sought  to  set  aside  the 
election  on  any  of  the  usual  grounds,  such  as  corrupt  or  illegal 
practices,  or  toe  disc^ualification  of  the  candidate  at  the  date  of 
clectiott.  Section  petitions  against  county  councilors  and  members 
of  other  local  bodies  (borough  oounciUors,  urban  aad  rural  district 
oouncilfoes,'members  of  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians)  are 
classed  together  as  municipal  election  petitions,  and  are  heard  in  the 
same  way,  by  a  commissioner  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  years'  standing.  The  petition  is  tried  in  open  court  at 
some  place  within  the  county,  the  expenses  of  the  court  being  pro' 
vided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Treasury,  and  repaid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  except  in  so  far  as  the  court  may  order  them  to  be  paid 
by  eitncr  of  the  parties.  If  a  candidate  is  unseated  a  casual  vacancy 
b  created  whicn  has  to  be  filled  by  a  new  election.  A  county 
councillor  is  reouired  to  accept  ofllice  by  making  and  subscribing  a 
declaration  in  tiie  prescribed  form  that  he  will  duly  and  faith(«jlly 
perform  the  duties  of  the  oflice,  and  that  he  possesses  the  necessary 
Qualification.  The  declaration  may  be  made  at  any  time  within 
taree  months  after  notiqe  of  election.  If  the  councillor  does  not 
make  it  within  that  time,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  the  amount  of  which, 
if  uat  determined  by  bye-law  of  the  council,  is  £25  in  the  case  of  an 
alderman  <w  councillor,  and  £50  in  the  case  of  the  cnairman.  £xcmp> 
tion  may.  however,  be  claimed  on  the  ground  of  age,  physical  or 
mental  incapacity,  previous  service,  or  payment  of  the  fine  within 
five  years,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  was  nominated  without 
his  consent.  If  during  his  term  of  office  a  member  of  the  council 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  compounds  %ith  his  creditors,  or  is  (except  in 
case  iA  illness)  continuously  absent  from  the  county,  being  chairman 
for  more  than  two  months,  or  being  akierman  or  councillor  for  more 
than  six  months,  his  office  becomes  vacant  by  dedamtran  of  the 
council.  In  the  case  of  disqualification  by  absence,  the  sanie  fines 
are  payab4e  as  upon  non-acceptance  of  office,  and  the  same  liability 
arises  on  resignation.  Acting  without  making  the  declaration,  or 
without  being  Qualified  at  the  time  of  making  the  declaration,  or 
after  ceasing  to  be  qualified,  or  after  becoming  disqualified,  involves 
liability  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  recoverable  by  action. 

The  councillors  who  have  been  elected  come  into  office  on  the 
8th  March  in  the  year  of  clectbn.  The  firat  quarteriy  meeting  of 
^^  the  newly-elected  oouncil  is  held  on  the  16th  or  on  such 

2I*^"**'  other  day  within  ten  days  after  the  8th  as  the  county 
"^  council  may  fix.    The  first  business  at  that  meeting  is 

the  election  of  the  chairman,  whose  office,  corre^nds  to  that  of  the 
mayor  in  a  borough.  He  is  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  holds 
office  until  his  successor  has  accepted  offke.  The  chairman  must 
be  a  fit  person,  elected  by  the  council  from  their  own  body  or  from 
persons  qualified  to  be  counciUors.  He  may  receive  such  rcmunera- 
tk>n  as  the  council  think  reasonable.  He  is  by  virtue  of  his  office 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  a>unty.  Having  elected  the  chair- 
man, the  meeting  proceeds  to  the  election  of  aldermen,  whose 
number  is  one-third  of  the  number  of  councillors,  except  in  London, 
where  the  number  is  one-sixth.  An  alderman  must  be  a  councillor 
or  a  penon  qualified  to  be  a  councillor.  If  a  councillor  is  elected 
he  vacalies  his  office  of  councillor,  and  thus  creates  a  casual  vacancy 
in  the  coundL  In  every  third  year  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
of  akkrmen  go  out  of  office,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  electwn, 
which  ia  oonoucted  by  means  of  voting  pap^n.  It  will  be  observed. 


therefore,  that  while  a  county  councillor  hoMs  oflice  for  three  yeam, 
a  county  alderman  hokb  office  for  six.  The  council  may  also  appoint 
a  vice-chairman  who  holds  office  during  the  term  of  office  of  the 
chairman;  in  London  the  council  have  power  to  appoint  a  paid 
deputy  chairman. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  thu  point  tb  refer  to  the  oflkera  of  the 
county  counciL    Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  clerk,  the  treasurer, 

and  the  surveyor.    Before  1888  the  clerk  of  the  peace 

was  appointed  in  «  county  by  the  cuslos  rotijirum,  Wmsm. 
He  held  office  for  life  during  good  cnaduct,  and  had  power  to  act  by 
a  sufficient  deputy.  Und^  the  act  of  1888  existing  clerks  of  the 
peace  became  clerks  of  the  councils  of  their  counties,  holding  office 
by  the  same  tenure  as  formerly,  except  in  the  county  of  London, 
where  the  offices  were  separated.  Thereafter  a  new  appointment  to 
the  officea  of  clerk  of  the  peace  and  clerk  of  the  county  council 
was  to  be  made  by  the  standing  joint-committee,  at  whose  phsawre 
he  b  to  hold  office.  The  same  committee  appoint  the  deputy- 
derk,  and  fix  the  salaries  of  both  officers.  The  cleric  of  the  peace 
was  lormerty  paki  by  foes  which  were  fixed  by  quarter  sessions, 
but  he  b  now  generally,  if  not  in  every  case,  paia  by  saUry,  the  feea 
received  by  him  beinff  pakl  into  the  county  fund.  The  county  coundl 
may  also  employ  such  other  officers  and  servants  as  they  may  think 
necessary. 

Subject  to  a  few  spedal  pro\^ons  in  the  Local  Government  Act  , 
of  1888.  the  business  of  the  county  council  b  regulated  by  the  pro 
vbiona  laid  down  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  -  .. 
1883,  with  regard  to  borough  councils.  There  are  four  •"■■■■" 
quarterly  meetings  in  every  year  the  dates  of  which  may  be  fixed 
by  the  coundl,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  must  be  held  on 
tne  i6th  March  or  some  day  within  ten  days  after  the  8th  of  March 
as  already  noticed  when  treating  of  elections.  Meetings  are  con- 
vened bjr  notices  sent  to  members  stating  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meeting  and  the  business  to  be  transacted.  The  chairman,  or 
in  hb  absence  the  vice-chairman,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  an 
alderman  or  councilk>r  appointed  by  the  meeting,  presides.  All 
questions  are  determined  t^  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  tho»e 
present  and  voting,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  chairman 
has  a  casting  vote.  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  are  taken,  and  if 
signed  by  the  chairman  at  the  same  or  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council  are  evidence  of  the  proceedings.  In  all  other  respects  the 
business  of  the  coundl  is  rcvulatcd  by  standing  orders  which  the 
council  arc  authorized  to  make.  Very  full  power  is  given  to  appoint 
oommtttces,  which  may  be  either  general  or  special,  and  to  them 
may  be  delegated,  with  or  without  restrictions  or  conditions,  any 
of  their  powers  or  duties  except  that  of  raising  money  by  rate  or 
loan.  Power  b  also  given  to  appoint  idnt-committees  with  other 
county  councils  in  matters  in  which  tne  two  councib  arc  jointly 
interested,  but  a  joint-committee  so  appointed  mnst  not  tie  con- 
founded  with  the  standing  joint-committee  of  the  county  council 
aad  the  quarter  sessions^  which  b  a  distinct  statutory  body  and  b 
elsewhere  referred  to.  The  finance  committee  b  also  a  boidy  with 
dbtittct  duties. 

In  order  to  appreciate  some  of  the  points  relating  to  the  finance 
of  a  county  council,  it  b  necessary  to  indicate  the  relations 
between  an  admiublrativc  county  and  the  boroughs 
which  are  locally  situated  within  it.  The  act  of  188S  ^''*'»»  •t 
created  a  new  division  of  boroughs  into  three  dasses;  ^SH^SmSm. 
of  these  the  first  b  the  county  borough.  A  certain 
number  of  boroughs  which  dther  had  a  population  of  not  less 
than  50,000,  or  were  counties  of  themselves,  were  made  counties 
independent  of  the  county  coundl  and  free  from  the  payment 
of  county  rate.  In  such  boroughs  the  borough  council  havei 
in  addition  to  their  powers  under  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  1882,  all  the  powers  of  a  county  coundl  under  the  Local 
Government  Act.  They  are  independent  of  the  county  coundl, 
and  their  only  relation  b  that  in  some  instances  they  pay  a 
contribution  to  the  county,  eg.  for  the  cost  of  assizes  where 
there  b  no  separate  assise  for  the  borough.  The  bormigbs  thus 
constituted  county  boroughs  enumerated  in  the  Khedule  to  the 
Local  Govenuncnt  Act  1888  numbered  sixty-one,  but  additional 
ones  are  created  from  time  to  time. 

The  larg^  quarter  sessions  boroughs,  Le.  those  which  had, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  exceeding  10,000, 
form  part  of  the  county,  and  arc  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
county  council,  but  only  for  certain  spedal  purposes.  The 
reason  for  thb  b  that  while  in  counties  the  powers  and  duties 
under  various  acts  were  entrusted  to  the  county  authority,  in 
boroughs  they  were  exercised  by  the  borough  councils.  In  the 
class  of  boroughs  now  under  consideration  these  powers  and 
duties  are  retained  by  the  borough  council;  the  county  conncH 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  within  the  borough  in  respect  of  them,- 
and  the  borough  is  not  rated  in  respect  of  them  to  the  county 
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nte.  The  acts  referred  to  include  those  relating  to  the  diseases 
of  animals,  destructive  insects,  explosives,  fi^  conservancy, 
gas  meters,  margarine,  police,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
riot  (damages),  sale  of  food  and  drugs,  weights  and  measures. 
But  for  certain  purposes  these  boroughs  are  part  of  the  county 
and  rateable  to  county  rate,  «.g.  main  roads,  cost  of  assizes  and 
flcssioiis,  and  in  certain  cases  pauper  lunatics.  The  county 
ooundUors  elected  for  one  of  these  boroughs  may  not  vote  on 
any  matter  involving  expenditure  on  account  of  which  the 
borough  is  not  assessed  to  county  rate. 

The  third  class  of  boroughs  comprises  tliose  which  have  a 
separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  but  had  according  to  the 
census  of  1881  a  population  of  less  than  xo,ooa  All  such 
boroughs  form  part  of  the  county  for  the  purposes  of  pauper 
lunatics,  analysts,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  fish 
conservancy,  explosives,  and,  of  course,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  larger  quarter  sessions  boroughs  also  form  part  of  the  county, 
such  as  main  roads,  and  are  ass<»scd  to  county  rate  accordingly. 
And  in  a  borough,  whether  a  quarter  sessions  borough  or  not, 
which  had  in  i88x  a  population  of  less  than  xo,ooo,  all  the  powers 
which  the  borough  council  formerly  possessed  as  to  police, 
analysts,  diseases  of  animals,  gas  meters,  and  weights  and 
measures  cease  and  are  transferred  to  the  county  council,  the 
boroughs  becoming  in  fact  part  of  the  area  of  the  coimty  for 
these  purposes. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  for  some  purposes,  called  in  the 
act  general  county  purposes,  the  entire  county,  including  all 
boroughs  other  than  county  boroughs,  is  assessed  to  the  county 
rate;  while  for  others,  called  special  county  purposes,  certain 
boroughs  are  now  assessed,  lliis  explanation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  appreciate  what  has  now  to  be  said  about  county  finance. 
But  before  leaving  the  consideration  of  the  area  of  the  raunty 
it  may  be  added  that  all  liberties  and  franchises  are  now  merged 
in  the  county  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
coundL 

The  county  council  is  a  body  corporate  with  power  to  hold 
lands.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources  which 
will  presently  be  mentioned,  but  all  receipts  have  to 
be  carried  to  the  county  fund,  either  to  the  general 
county  account  if  applicable  to  general  county  purposes,  or 
to  the  special  county  account  if  applicable  to  special  county 
purposes.  The  county  council  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the 
county  fund  or  any  of  its  revenues,  for  consolidating  the  debts 
of  the  county;  purchasing  land  or  buildings;  any  permanent 
work  or  other  thing,  the  cost  of  which  ought  to  be  spread  over 
a  term  of  years;  making  advances  in  aid  of  the  emigration  or 
colonization  of  inhabitants  of  the  county;  and  any  purpose  for 
which  quarter  sessions  or  the  county  council  are  authorized  by 
any  act  to  borrow.  If,  however,  the  total  debt  of  the  council 
wiU,  with  the  amount  proposed  to  be  borrowed,  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  aimual  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  the  county, 
the  money  cannot  be  borrowed  unless  under  a  provisional  order 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment. The  period  for  which  a  loan  is  made  is  fixed  by  the  county 
council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  hut 
may  not  exceed  thirty  years,  and  the  mode  of  repayment  may 
be  by  equal  yearly  or  lutlf-yearly  instalments  of  principal  or  of 
principal  and  interest  combined,  or  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund 
invested  and  applied  in  accordance  with  the  Local  Government 
Acts.  The  loans  authorized  may  be  raised  by  debentures  or 
annuity  certificates  under  these  acts,  or  by  the  issue  of  county 
stock,  and  m  some  cases  by  mortgage. 

The  county  council  must  appoint  a  finance  committee  for  regu- 
lating and  controlling  the  finance  of  the  county,  and  the  council 
cnanot  make  any  order  for  the  |»yroent  of  money  out  of  the  county 
(uad  save  on  the  recommendatioi)  of  that  committee.  Moreover, 
the  Older  for  payment  of  any  sum  must  be  made  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  the  council  signed  by  three  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee present  at  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and  coanterstaned 
by  the  cleric  The  Order  is  directed  to  the  county  treasurer,  by  whom 
authorised  payments  are  then  nude. 

The  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  county 
council  are  made  up  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  jist  March 


in  each  year,  and  are  audited  by  a  district  auditor.  The  form  In 
which  the  accounts  must  be  made  up  is  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  auditor  is  a  district  auditor  appointed 
bv  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  District  AuAton  Act 
1879,  and  in  respect  of  the  audit  the  council  is  charged  with  a 
stamp  duty,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  total  ct  the  eie> 
penditure  comprised  in  the  financial  statement.  Befoi«  each  audit 
the  auditor  gives  notice  of  the  time  and  place  appointed,  ami  the 
eouncil  publish  the  appointment  by  advertisement.  A  copy  of 
the  accounts  has  to  be  deposited  for  pubGc  insnoetioa  for  seven 
days  before  the  audit.  The  auditor  haa  the  fullest  powers  of  ia< 
vestigatfonj  he  may  require  the  production  of  any  books  or  papers, 
and  he  may  require  the  attendance  before  him  of  any  person  account- 
able. Any  owner  of  property  or  ratepayer  may  attend  the  audit 
and  object  to  the  accounts,  and  either  on  such  objection  or  on  his 
own  motion  the  auditor  may  disallow  any  payment  axKi  sunJiarge 
the  amount  on  the  persons  who  made  or  authorized  it  Against 
any  alkmanoe  or  surcharae  appeal  Hes  to  the  High  Court  u  the 
question  involved  is  one  ofUw,  or  to  the  Local  Govcninent  Board, 
who  have  jmisdiaion  to  remit  a  surcharge  if,  in  the  drcurastancesf 
it  appears  to  them  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  do  sow  It  will  be  seen 
that  thb  is  really  an  effective  audit. 

The  sources  of  revenue  of  the  council  are  the  csKhequer  contribw- 
tion,  income  from  phoperty  an^lees,  and  rates.   Before  i88g  laige 

grants  of  money  had  been  made  annually  to  local  _. ^ 

authorities  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  Snch  grants  reps«.  ^^^iT 
aented  a  contribution  out  of  taxation  for  the  most  part  ""t5!- 
arisiag  out  of  property  other  than  real  property,  «mU«  ^^^ 
local  taxation  fell  on  real  property  alone.  By  the  act  of  1888  it 
was  pnmded  that  for  tba  future  such  annual  grants  should  cease, 
and  that  other  payments  should  be  made  tastead  thereof.  The 
commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
an  account  called  "  the  local  taxation  account,"  the  sums  asoertahnd 
to  be  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  collected  by  diem  In  each  county 
on  what  are  called  local  taxation  licences,  wfaidi  include  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  licences  on  dogs,  guns,  establish- 
ment licences,  &c.  The  amount  so  ascertained  to  have  been  collected 
in  each  county  is  paid  under  direction  of  the  Loc^  GovemoBent 
Board  to  the  council  of  that  county.  The  commissionefa  of  Inland 
Revenue  also  pay  into  the  «ame  account  a  sum  eqiial  to  ii% 
on  the  net  value  of  personal  property  in  respect  of  which  esute 
duty  is  paid.  Under  the  Local  Tmcation  {Customs  and  Excise)  Act 
1690,  certain  duties  imposed  on  spirits  and  beer  (often  referred  tons 
"  whisky  money  ")  are  also  to  be  paid  to  "  the  local  uxatton  aocooot." 
The  sums  so  paid  in  respect  01  the  duties  last  above  mentioned, 
and  in  respect  <A  the  estate  duty  and  spirim  and  beer  additional 
duties,  are  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to 
the  share  which  the  Local  Government  Board  certify  to  nave  been 
received  by  each  county  during  the  financial  year  endmg  the  31st 
March  1888,  out  of  the  grants  theretofore  made  out  of  the  exclMBquer 
in  aid  of  local  rates.  The  payments  so  matle  out  of  "  the  local 
taxation  account  "  to  a  county  council  are  paid  to  the  county  fund, 
and  carried  to  a  separate  account  called  "  the  Exchequer  comnbotioo 
account."  The  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  account  is 
applied :  (i.)  in  paying  any  costs  incurred  in  respect  thereof  or  other* 
wise  chargeable  thereon ;  (ii.)  in  payment  of  the  sums  required  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  1888  to  be  paid  in  substitution  for  local 
grants;  (iii.)  in  payment  of  the  new  grant  to  be  made  fay  the  county 
council  in  respect  of  the  costs  of  union  officers;  and  (iv.)  in  re* 
paying  to  *'  the  general  county  account  "  of  the  county  fund  the 
costs  on  account  of  general  county  purposes  for  whidi  the  wkaM 
area  of  the  county  (including  borouglu  other  thancounty  boroughs) 
is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  county  contribution.  Elaborate  provision 
is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  (if  any),  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  due  share  being  paid  to  the  quarter  sessions  boroughs. 

The  payments  which  the  county  council  have  to  make  in  substita- 
tion  for  the  local  grants  formerly  made  out  of  Imperial  funds  include 

Cyments  for  or  towards  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  in  poor- 
er echoes  and  public  vaccinators;  school  fees  paid  for  <±ildren 
sent  from  a  workhouse  to  a  public  elementary  school;  half  of  the 
salaries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
of  district  councils;  the  remuneration  of  registrars  for  bhths  and 
deaths;  the  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics;  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
pajr  and  clothing  of  the  police  of  the  county,  and  of  each  borough 
maintaining  a  separate  police  force.  In  additmn  to  the  grants  above 
mentioned,  the  county  council  is  required  to  grant  to  the  guardians 
of  every  poor-law  union  wholly  or  partly  in  their  county  an  annual 
sum  for  the  costs  of  the  officerR  of  the  union  and  of  district  schools  to 
which  the  union  contributes.  Another  source  is  the  income  of  any 
property  belon^ng  to  the  council,  but  the  amount  of  this  is  usually 
small.  The  third  soorco  of  revenue  consists  of  the  fees  received  t^ 
the  different  officers  of  the  coumy  councils  or  of  the  joint*oommitte«. 
For  example,  fees  received  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  inspectors  of 
weights  and  meamres,  and  the  like.  These  fees  are  paid  into  the 
county  fund,  and  carried  either  to  ^'  the  general  county  account "  or, 
if  they  have  been  received  in  respect  of  some  matter  for  irtiidi  part 
only  of  the  county  is  assessed,  then  to  the  special  account  to  wliidi 
the  rates  levied  for  that  purpose  are  carried.  The  remaining  source 
of  Income  of  a  county  council  is  the  county  rate,  the  manner  of 
levying  which  is  horeaf ter  stated. 
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Of  the  powm  ind  Aitia  a  amrOy  nnndli,  it  may  be  con- 
vioidit  to  IiBt  of  tfaese  £n>,  is  w  lu  u  (hey  tR  imufcntd 
-^  lo  or  coclemd  on  them  by  the  Loul  CovenuDeDt 

B„.  Act  iWt,  WMla  whlcfa  they  mit  cnntcd,  wd  liter- 
*in«  mrdi  In  M  (U  u  they  hair  been  conieiinl  by  sub- 
**'^  leqaent  kfialttioD.  Before  Ihe  psiaing  of  (he  Loul 
22|^2m>  Cii'doot  Act  iS88,  thcoDlylormofcoiuilygovEm- 
nKBt  in  EngliDd  ■»  that  of  the  jonke*  in  qiiulei 
Mwodt  (f .*.}.  Qnttter  WMioiu  were  orisiinlly  i  judidal  body, 
but  being  the  only  body  having  junKUctlon  ovei  the  county  as 
■  whole,  ccniiopontn  wen  conferred  and  cenain  dulio  impowd 
upon  them  with  reference  to  varioui  matten  of  county  gDirem- 
ment  from  time  to  time.  The  principal  abject  of  Ihe  act  of  1B8S 
wu  to  transfer  these  powen  and  dutiei  from  the  quarter  leuioni 
to  tbe  nor  lepieaentative  body — (he  county  coancili  and  it 
may  bt  aald  that  inbuantlaJly  tbe  whole  of  (he  adoiiniitntive 
businca  of  quarter  sesEoQi  wa5  thus  tramferred- 

Ihe  •oblccta  o(  Hicb  nikrfer  [aduile  (i.)  the  mikln*,  miiiimi 
aad  Jivyinf  of  county,  police,  hundred  and  all  nta.  and  tbe  appUo' 
lion  and  eipendjtan  thereof,  and  Ibe  Baking  of  onkrt  nr  the 
namm  ol  niini  plyalile  out  of  any  mch  ral^  c*  oal  of  the  CDBMy 
tr  fund,  and  tlu  peecuuion  and  nviiisn  of  the  baiu 
Wkh  icfard  10  Ihi  cswi 
K  iuBdeal  hen.    Thi 

jouBty  tate,  thai  « 

sunt  at  which  each  pahih  —  "' "" 
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,.,_..,. ._  , , J — n  of  inin  raada  and  bridtea 

eharieable  to  the  buixhed  aa  dadsfuiihed  Lropi  '* 
. rji.k-i :,^of  money;  (ni.)  Ihe  pulot; 


,„  Ihe*' 


and  other  dtaloi  with,  uyluina  lor 

establiibiDCal  and  mafalenance  of.  aad „ 

lull  mil  ill  hiilililnt Ii    (viii.)  tcidnaMlniadtRniCBlilawith 

bridBVr  and  any  poweri  VHtcd  hy  the  tiighmya  and  LoCDODtiHa 
Amemlwnt  Act  Itjt  in  die  county  anthenty.  It  may  be  obaer— ' 
that  bri^ea  Jiave  alwnyi  been  at  eonnnon  law  wpanMa  by 
county,  atthoufh,  with  rcprd  to  bridiaenctedwKg  (he  year  li 
tho*  an  not  to  hi  daenad  to  ba  county  bridpa  R|sii*we  by 


A  lide  of  the  hrMge.  Of  tk 


■chea  tar  a  diaiau 


, , janaocdally  1 , 

,_, id  leea  to  be  taken  by  and  the  coati  10  be  alknied 

10  any  inapcEter,  anaiytt  er  penon  hoidbiH  any  of&ce  in  (he  ounty 
Btber  thu  the  ctak  of  the  peaoe  and  the  clerte  of  the  iuMicMi 
1  and  determinatiDn  of  aalariea  of  (ha 

_, .    tatwrvr,  the  pubLle  aDaly>te»  "mr 

«  Eaptod.—  *- -■ " 


waatakefL  ThapB«n,duQeaai 
aad  janleai  out  of  iMliia  with 
vcaCid  in  (he  qnaeter  aeailDBani 


mnuKf,  to  wiM  Unia.  (0  wdabt* 
u>d  naufce.  and  to«aiiietef*,*ad«f  the  Local  Stamp  Act  lUo; 
[nv.)  muf  aattat  aiUnc  under  the  Rim  (DanMn)  Act  in6. 
Under  thia  net  eompenialioa  la  payable  oat  of  the  polioa  lale  u 
lav  oenan  wfaeie  praperty  baa  been  injured,  alokn  or  daetnyed  b* 
:  (it.)  the  naiitnliDa  of  mien  of  atientlhc  —r'tliti  Aa 
^~ »  01  diaritaUe  fif (a,  the  cartilyiof  and  cceordian  of  pacaa 
■      ■ 1 . . rdofihertfcaJfloBn 

,  that  ia  to  aay,  in  petty  or 

-r of  the  Uceoiiaff  of  liDUBCa 

or  pincea  for  tfaa  pablic  porfvf  nance  of  atage  playa,  andihe  caecu- 
lioo,  aa  local  authotitr,  of  (ha  Eiploaivaa  Act  1^5.  Pswa-  na 
|)na  by  the  net  (■  the  Locnl  Covcnunem  Board  (a  pnrvide.  by 
Wcana  of  a  providooal  order,  for  tian^Hiiin  (o  coutty  conneila 
any  if  iha  powin  and  dutiaa  <l  Ih*  vnriova  central  auibuiiia 
which  haw  been  akeadif  icfBiid  tor   bn  al(bauth  md  an  order 

bat  been  dane  in  that  dJnetion. 
A[vt  from  (ha  budneaa  thut  tianifirnd  to  oonty  ooancilt.  th« 

ad.  JM  brine  paaiiB'  to  it 

, , ffwa.  a 

Ai  belaie  (he  pasbu  el  tk 

remaia  under  (ha  cooarol  oT  Ihe  ju _— .  _.  _,  _^ . 

eaanty  oouneiL    EveMaahy  a  niMdai  ooune 

la  dinlraandllahnillranf  [III  piriiiin 

t  to  th«  count*  pdin  wn 
eesnty  coaiicfl  Hiatly,  aid 
lag  tSattaam^  U  >ba 

ol  tbt  CDanty  cauBca  and  of  jvatica  appoiniod  by  the  qoaner 
■fMiiiii,  (he  nuiabar  being  aninMd  between  the  two  bodiia  or 
Ibcd  by  the  laeretaiy  ti  atate,  The  c«ami((te  an  alao  choiged 
with  the  flatiei  of  appoiatiag  or  reoavlni  lb*  clerk  ol  the  peace. 
and  (he)h  have  juriadidioo  n  inatten  relating  to  juaticea'  ckrka. 
the  prwriiiaa  of  neconunodadan  for  qnarter  aeaiiDna  or  juMicn  ou( 
of  aeadoo.  and  the  like,  and  (heir  Bfoeniaa  are  paid  t>y  the  county 
council  out  of  (he  county  fund.  The  atnndiia  lolii(<Dniniitte* 
bave  power  to  divkle  thm  county  bito  pollen  d&trtcli,  and,  when 
requu«d  by  order  in  eouncili  are  ofaHged  to  do  ao.  In  mch  a  caie. 
while  (be  general  expenditure  In  reapect  of  tbe  eALire  police  force 
ii  ddnynd  by  the  teuaty  at  large,  the  kicBl  etpendiiarT,  U.  ih* 
cflBtofpay.aotlkiagand  ineh  other  tapeniea  aa  the  jomt^comrnittee 
may  direct,  ii  fWfayed  at  the  coat  of  tbe  panicnlar  diatfict  for 
which  ft  ia  iflciirred  (tea  abo  Rjlicb). 

Anwng  Che  powen  and  dutie*  Biveo  to  county  councilB  by  the 
Local  GovenHnent  Act  tUt,  the  tint  to  be  nentioned,  loUowtng 
tbe  orilrr  ia  the  act  itidl,  ii  that  al  the  appointiaeot  -  . 
of  cooaty  coronera.  The  dutin  of  a  coroner  arc  limited  ..,|,  •, 
to  th*  hoUing  of  imniiriH  isto  cant  of  death  from  cauaii 
euHHCtod  to  be  other  than  na(Bnl.  and  u  a  lew  miicenaBeone 
datKB  d  cnnpnntinly  nn  umnieuij.  iMk  aa  the  botding  of 

ioquiriea  nialing  to  tnaanr — ""  -"' —  ""  -'-*■--■---*- 

on  inqamaa  under  the  Las 
mterekcd  and  (hereby  din 

tbe  hiftcry  «<  the  oAea  ol , ._, , 

tee  (hat  title.)  The  connty  council  may  anwlal  anr  fit  penon,  not 
bi'  y  alderman  or  eonnty  cnuncHkr,  to  ill  the  oOce,  and 

in  a  county  (Ended  Ins  oamnert'  dUriett,  may  amign 

hi  .  li  hat  been  decided,  bowerer.  that  (be  pnerhenGy 

lit  ler  fcandiiee  who  wooldnot  under  (he  old  law  ha4 

bi  Ed  by  the  fieeholdert.     1(  may  be  inen(i«ied  that 

th  eier  may  have  a  dltrrict  aiaigned  10  bim,  be  ii  never- 

th  ner  for  tbe  enlirt  caunty  ihmugbout  which  he  hat 


Id  he  ooolributed  «  to  one-half        y? 

Ibereof  by  (he  juaticn  In  quarter  icmionB,  then  Ibe 

oounty  authotlty.    By  another  ttclion  of  ihe  mme  act  h  wit 

piwided  that  when  any  highway  in  a  county  warn  a  mediun  if 

atadm.  or  o(herwln  auch  (hat  it  ought  to  be  declared  a  main  nad, 
the  county  authority  might  dedare  It  to  be  a  main  road,  and  tbcre- 
upon  ene-haH  Ihe  eipenn  of  ita  malntenano  would  lall  dku  the 
coaitty  at  large.  Once  a  nnd  became  a  main  road  it  could  oaly  eeaie 
In  be  lueh  by  onler  of  tbe  Local  Government  Boanl.  Aa  already 
Mated,  tbe  powen  e(  the  quarter  eeationi  under  the  act  e<  ilTt 
were  trantferred  to  the  county  council  under  fhe  Local  Cov«  nment 
Act  of  iMa,  and  that  body  alone  hat  now  power  to  deeUre  a  road 
to  be  a  mala  toad.     But  tbe  act  of  iU«  mide  Bome  impertaat 
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dwnget  in  the  law  relatiofc  to  the  malnteminoe  of  main  roada.  It 
decuml  that  thereafter  not  only  the  hall  but  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance  should  be  borne  by  the  county.  ProviMon  is  made 
for  the  control  of  main  roads  in  urban  dbtncts  being  retained  by 
the  urban  district  council.  In  urban  districts  where  such  control 
has  not  been  claimed,  and  in  rural  districts,  the  county  council  may 
cither  maintain  the  main  roada  themselves  or  allow  or  require  the 
district  councils  to  do  so.  The  county  council  must  in  any  case 
oiake  a  payment  towards  the  costs  incurred  bjr  the  district  council, 
and  if  any  difference  arises  as  to  the  amount  of  it,  it  has  to  be  settled 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  main 
roads  falla  upon  the  hundred,  as  distinguished  from  the  county  at 
large,  special  provision  being  made  to  that  effect.  Special  provision 
has  also  been  made  for  the  highways  in  the  Isle  ol  Wight  and  in 
South  Wales,  where  the  roads  were  formerly  regulated  oy  special 
acts,  and  not  by  the  Ordinary  Highway  Acts. 

The  county  conncil  have  the  same  power  as  a  sanitary  authority  to 
enforce  the  provisiotts  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Acts  in 
relation  to  so  much  of  ai\y  stream  as  passes  through 
or  by  any  part  of  their  countv.  Under  these  acts  a 
sanitary  autnority  is  authorised  to  take  proceedings  to 
restrain  interference  with  the  due  flow  of  a  stream  or  the 
pollution  of  its  waters  by  throwing  into  it  the  solid  refuse  of  any 
manufactory  or  quarry,  or  any  rubbish  or  cinders,  or  any  other  waste 
or  any  putrid  solid  matter.  They  may  also  take  proceedings  in 
respect  of  the  pollution  of  a  stream  by  any  solid  or  liquid  sewage 
matter.  They  nave  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  manufacturinjs 
and  mining  pollutions,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  one  of  which  is 
that  proceeoings  are  not  to  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  board.  The  county  council  may  not  only  themselves 
institute  proceedings  under  the  acts,  but  tKey  may  contribute  to 
the  costs  of  any  prosecution  under  the  acts  instituted  by  any  other 
county  or  district  council.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  further 
empowered  by  provisional  order  to  constitute  a  joint-committee 
representing  adl  the  administrative  counties  through  or  by  which  a 
river  passes,  and  confer  on  such  committee  all  or  any  o£  the  powers 
of  a  sanitary  authority  under  the  acts. 

A  county  council  hafs  the  same  power  of  opposing  bills  in  parlia- 
ment and  of  prosecuting  or  defending  any  legal  proceedings  necessary 
ghjm__  'or  the  promotion  or  protection  ol  the  interests  of  the 
mtatarv  inhabitants  of  a  county  as  are  conferred  on  t|^e  council 
madSai  ^  ^  municipal  borough  by  the  Borough  Funds  Act  1873, 
fffttT  ^^'^  thisdiHerenoe,  thatin  order  toenabie  them  to  oppose 
a  bill  in  parliament  at  tiiecost  of  the  county  rate,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  within 
the  county.  The  power  thus  conferred  is  limited  to  opposing  bills. 
The  council  are  not  authorized  to  promote  any  bill,  and  although 
they  frequently  do  so,  they  incur  the  risk  that  if  the  bill  should  not 
pass  the  members  of  the  council  will  be  surcharged  penonally  with 
the  CQsta  incurred  if  they  attempt  to  chaige  them  to  the  county  rate. 
Of  course  if  the  bill  passes,  it  usually  contains  a  dause  enabling  the 
costs  of  promotion  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  nate.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  county  councu  have  no  power  to 
institute  or  defend  legal  proceedings  or  oppose  bills  save  such  as  is 
expressly  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Local  Government  Act.  In 
this  respect  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  all  other  local  authorities, 
with  respect  to  whom  it  has  bent  laid  down  that  they  ma^  without 
any  express  power  in  that  behalf  use  the  funds  at  tlietr  disposal  (or 
protecting  themselves  against  any  attack  made  upon  their  existence 
as  a  corporate  body  or  upon  any  of  their  powers  or  privileges. 

The  county  council  have  also  the  same  powers  asa  borougti  council 
of  making  by-laws  for  the  good  government  of  the  county  and  for 
Ar4sw&  ^^  suppression  of  nuisances  not  already  punishable 
^  under  the  general  law.    This  power  has  boea  laigely 

acted  upon  throughout  England,  and  the  courts  of  law  have  on 
several  occasions  decided  that  such  by-laws  should  bebcnevolently 
interpreted,  and  that  in  matters  which  directly  arise  and  concern 
the  people  of  the  county,  who  have  the  right  to  choose  those  whom 
they  think  best  fitted  to  represent  them,  such  rcpresentarivcs  may 
l>e  trusted  to  understand  their  own  requirements.  Such  by-laws 
will  therefore  be  upheld,  unless  it  is  clear  that  they  are  uncertain, 
repugnant  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  or  manifestly  unreasonable. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  by  laws  relating  to  the  good  govern- 
iftent  of  the  county  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  secretary  ot  state, 
those  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  nuisances  have  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Local  Government  Board.  Such  confirmation,  how* 
ever,  though  necessary  to  enable  the  council  to  enforce  them,  does 
not  itself  confer  upon  them  any  validity  in  point  Of  law. 

The  county  council  have  power  to  appoint  and  pay  one  or  more 
medical  ofiiQers  of  health,  who  are  not  to  hold  any  other  appoint- 
ifsdfcaf  nient  or  engage  in  private  practice  without  the  express 
^ftiggf^  written  consent  of  the  council.  The  council  may  make 
arrangements  whereby  any  district  council  or  councils 
■ay  have  the  services  of  the  county  medical  officer  on  payment  of 
m  contribution  towards  his  salary,  and  while  such  arrangement 
is  in  force  the  duty  of  the  district  council  to  appoint  a  medical 
officer  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  satisfied.  Every  medical  officer, 
whether  of  a  county  or  district,  must  now  be  legally  qualified  for 
the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery  and  mklwifery.  Besides  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  county,  or  of  any  dutrict  or  ootabination  of  districts  of 


which  the  population  exoeeda  SOjooo,  the  medical  ofl&cer  mast  also 
have  a  diploma  in  public  health,  unless  he  has  during  the  three 
consecutive  years  before  1892  been  medical  officer  of  a  district  or 
combination  having  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,  or  has  Ijefore 
the  pasati^  of  the  act  been  for  three  yearaa  medical  officer  or  inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  only  other  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  council  arising 
under  the  Local  Government  Aa  itself  which  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  are  those  relating  to  alterations  of  local  areas.  ^|hum. 
It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  that  certain  altera*  ^u^^ 
tions  of  areas  can  only  be  effected  through  the  medium  jH^^^ 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  after  local  inquiry 
These  cases  include  the  alteration  of  the  boundary  of  any  county  or 
borough,  the  union  of  a  county  borough  with  a  county,  the  anion 
of  any  counties  or  boroughs  or  the  division  of  ainr  county,  the 
making  of  a  borough  into  a  county  faorough.  In  these  cases  the 
order  m  the  Local  Covcrnment  Board  Is  provisional  only,  and  must 
be  confirmed  by  parliament.  The  powers  of  a  county  council  to 
malcc  orders  for  the  alteration  of  local  areas  are  aa  follows:  When 
a  county  council  is  satisfied  that  a  prima  facte  case  b  made  out  as 
rcs|]ccts  any  county  district  not  a  borough,  or  as  respects  anv 
parish,  for  a  proposal  for  all  or  any  of  the  things  hereafter  mentioned, 
they  may  hold  a  local  inquiry  after  giving  such  notice  in  the  locafity 
and  to  such  public  departments  as  may  oe  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  ordera  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board.  The  things 
referred  to  include  the  alteratkm  of  the  boundary  of  the  district 
or  parish ;  the  division  or  union  thereof  with  any  otiier  district  or 
districts,  parish  or  parishes;  the  conversion  of  a  nural  district  or  part 
thereof  into  an  urban  district  or  vice  versa.  In  these  cases,  after  the 
local  inquiry  above  referred  to  has  been  held,  tiie  county  council, 
being  satisfied  that  the  proposal  is  desirable,  may  make  an  order  for 
the  same  accordingly.  The  order  has  to  be  submitted  to  the' Local 
Government  Boar^,  and  that  board  must  hold  a  local  inquiry  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  order  should  lie  confUtned  or  not,  if 
the  council  of  any  district  affected  by  it,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  in  the  district  or  paridi  to  which  it  relates,  petitaoa 
against  it.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  modify  the 
terras  of  the  order  whether  it  is  petitioned  against  or  not,  but  if 
there  b  no  petition,  they  are  bound  to  confirm,  subject  only  to  sndi 
modifications.  Very  Urge  powers  are  conferred  upon  county  councils 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  lull  effect  to  oiders  made  by  them  under 
these  provisions.  A  ccmsiderable  extension  of  the  same  powers 
was  made  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  which  practically 
required  every  council  to  take  into  consideration  the  areas  of  sanitary 
dbtricts  and  parishes  within  the  entire  administrative  county,  and 
to  aee  that  a  parish  did  not  extend  into  more  than  one  sanitary 
district;  to  provide  for  the  division  of  a  district  which  did  extend 
into  more  than  one  district  into  separate  parities,  so  that  for  tha 
future  the  parish  should  not  be  in  more  than  one  county  dtatrkt; 
and  to  provide  for  every  parish  and  rural  saniury  district  beiiw 
within  one  county.  An  enormous  number  of  ordera  under  the  act  of 
1894  was  made  by  county  councils,  and,  speaking  generally,  it  will 
now  be  found  that  no  parish  extends  into  more  than  one  oeunty  or 
county  district.  Other  powen  and  duties  of  the  county  council  under 
the  act  of  1894  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Of  the  statutes  affecting  county  councils  passed  subsequent 
to  i833  mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  chieL 

IVevious  to  the  Education  Act  1903,  county  councils  had  certain 
optioiuU  powen  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  supply  or 
aid  the  snpfdy  of  technical  or  manual  instruction.  Their  nt^^tis^m 
duties  in  respect  to  education  were,  however,  much  ■*■■»*"*■• 
enlarged  by-the  act  of  1902.  That  act  abolished  the  oM  school  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees,  a  nd  substituted  a  smgle  authority 
for  all  kinds  of  schools  and  for  all  kinds  of  education.  The  oonnty 
council  or  the  council  of  a  county  borough  is  now  in  every  case  the 
local  education  authority,  except  that  non-county  boroughs  with  a 
population  of  over  10,000,  and  urban  districts  with  a  popidfttion  of 
over  30,000,  may  be  the  local  education  authorities  for  elementary 
education  only,  but  they  may  relinquish  their  powen  in  favour  of  the 
county  council.  For  higher  education  county  councils  and  county 
boroughs  are  the  sole  education  authorities,  except  that  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  councils  are  given  a  concurrent  power  of  levying 
a  rate  for  higher  education  not  exceeding  id.  in  the  £.  Under  the 
act,  an  education  committee  must  be  established  by  all  authorities 
The  majority  of  the  memben  of  the  committee  are  appointed  by 
the  council,  usually  out  of  their  own  body,  and  the  reraninder  are 
appointed  fay  the  council  on  the  nominarion  or  recommendation 
of  other  bodies.  Some  of  the  memben  of  the  committee  must  be 
women.  All  matten  rehiUng  to  the  exercise  of  the  powen  of  the 
education  authority  (except  those  of  rating  and  borrowing)  must  be 
referred  to  the  committee,  and  before  exercising  any  of  tmir  powen 
the  council  must  (except  in  cases  of  emergency)  receive  and  consider 
the  report  of  the  education  committee  with  respect  to  the  matter  in 
question.  As  to  higher  education  the  local  education  authority  must 
consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  aa 
seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  etementaiy, 
and  to  promote  the  general  coKMtiination  of  all  forms  of  education. 
For  this  purpose  they  an  aothoriaed  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  3d 
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in  the  C  «cepl  wUh  the  conwnt  of  the  Local  CevtmnMat  Bowd. 
They  must  also  devote  to  the  same  purpoae  the  Minu  recei^  by 
them  in  respect  of  the  residue  of  tne  EngUsh  share  of  the  local 
tayation  (customs  aod  exdae)  duties  already  ref ened  to  See  further 
Education  and  Technical  Education. 

Under  the  Midwives  Act  i^a,  every  council  of  a  county  or  county 
borough  is  the  \oca\  supervising  authority  over  midwives  vithin  its 
^,-,.  area.  The  dutv  of  the  local  supervisinc  authority  ia  to 
^^'"'•"  exercise  geaeiaL  supervision  over  all  midwives  practising 
within  their  area  in  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  in  the  act; 
to  investigate  chari^es  of  malpractices,  ncfljligence  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  a  roidwtfe,  and  it  a  prima  faae  case  be  establishcdi  to 
report  it  to  the  Central  Midwives  Boanl;  to  suqsend  a  midwife 
from  pcactice  if  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  <N  infection;  to 
report  to  the  central  boanl  the  name  of  any  midwife  convicted  of 
an  offence;  once  a  vear  (in  January)  to  sui^ply  the  central  board 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  aU  midwives  practising  within 
their  area  aod  to  keep  a  roll  of  the  names»  accessible  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  public  inspection;  to  r^wrt  at  once  the  death  of  any 
midwife  or  change  m  name  and  address.  The  local  supervising 
authority  may  delegate  their  powers  to  a  committee  appointed  by 
them,  women  being  eligible  to  serve  on  it.  A  county  council  may 
delegate  its  powers  under  the  act  to  a  district  council. 

Part  of  tne  busness  transfeored  from  quarter  sesaions  to  the 
council  was  that  which  related  to  pauper  lunatics*  but  the  whole 
».^^M^  subject  of  lunacy  was  consolidated  bv  anact  of  the  year 
^^■'"■"  1890,  which  again  has  been  amended  oy  a  later  act.  The 
councils  of  all  admioistrative  counties  and  oouirty  borooshs  and  the 
councils  of  a  Tew  specified  quarter  sessions  bocoushs,  which  before 
1890  were  indepenacnt  areas  for  purposes  of  the  uinacy  Acts,  are 
local  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Acta,  and  each  of 
there  is  under  an  obli^tion  to  provide  asylum  accommodation  for 
pauper  lunatics.  This  accommodation  may  be  provided  by  one 
council  or  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more,  and  such  oouactl  or 
comlunatioo  may  provide  one  or  more  asylums.  The  county  council 
exercise  their  powers  through  a  visiting  committee,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  seven  members  or,  in  the  case  of  a  combination.of  a  number 
of  members  appointed  by  each  council  in  agreed  proportions.  In 
the  case  of  a  combination  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  several 
councils  in  such  proportion  as  they  may  agree  upon,  and  the  pro- 


portion may  be  hzed  with  reference  to  either  the  accommodation 
required  by  each  council  or  the  population  of  the  district.  A  county 
borough  may  also,  instead  of  providing  an  asylum  of  its  own,  contract 
with  the  visiting  conunittee  of  any  asylum  to  receive  the  pauper 
lunatics  from  the  boroush.  Private  patients  may  be  accommodated 
in  the  asylums  provided  by  a  County  council,  and  received  upon  terms 
fixed  by  the  visiting  committee.  The  expenses  of  lunatic  asylums 
are  defrayed  in  the  following  manner:  The  guardians  from  whose 
union  a  lunatic  is  sent  have  to  pay  a  tofed  lueekly  sum,  which  may 
not  exceed  14s.  a  week.  A  hiiger  charge  is  made  for  lunatics' received 
from  unions  outside  the  county,  as  thoe  do  not,  of  course,  contribute 
anything  towards  the  provision  or  up-keep  of  the  asylum  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  payments  by  guardians,  there  h  a  contribution 
of  4s.  a  week  from  "  the  exchequer  contribution  aoooont  '*  already 
mentioned,  and  the  remaining  expenses  are  defrayed  out  of  the 
county  rate. 

Under  the  Allotments  Acts  1SB7  to  IQ07,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  county 

council  to  ascertain  the-  extent  to  which  there  is  a  demand  for 

.j.^  allotmentsintheurfaandistrictsandparishcsinthecounty. 

^ggZL         or  wovM  be  k  demand  if  suitable  land  were  avaihbie,  and 

^^  the  extent  to  which  it  is  reasonably  practicable,  having 
regard  to- the  provisions  of  the  acts,  to  satisfy  any  such  demaiul, 
and  to  cooperate  with  authorities,  associations  or  persons  beat 
qualified  to  assist,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
powers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Allotments  Acts 
were  transferred  by  the  act  of  1907  to  the  Board  of  Aniculture  and 
Fisheries,  and  by  tne  same  act  the  powen  and  duties  of  rural  district 
coundla  were  transferred  to  parish  councils.  The  county  council 
under  these  acts  has  compulsory  powers  of  purchase  or  hire  if  they 
are  unable  to  SMcquire  land  by  agreement  and  on  reasonable  terms. 
If  an  objcctbn  is  made  to  an  order  for  compulsory  purehase  or  hire, 
the  order  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  oil  Agriculture  until 
after  a  local  inquiry  has  been  held.  If  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
satisfied,  after  holding  a  local  inquiry,  that  a  county  council  have 
failed  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as  to  allotmeats,  the  board  may 
transfer  all  and  anjr  of  the  powera  of  the  county  council  to  the  Small 
Holdings  Commissioners. 

By  the  Small  Holding  and  Allotments  Act  ISK>7*  Small  HoMin^ 
Commissioners  are  appmnted  by  the  Board  of  Agnculture  to  ascertain 
g—^„  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  small  holdings,  and  confer 
fTuglg.  with  county  councils  as  to  how  best  to  provide  them. 
^^^"^  Local  authorities  are  required  to  furnish  informatioa  and 
nve  assatance  to  the  commissiooem,  who  report  ta  the  board. 
If  the  board,  after  considering  the  report,  consider  it  desirable, 
they  require  the  county  coundl  concerned  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  small  holdings;  if  the  county  council  decline  to 
prepare  a  scheme,  the  board  may  direct  the  commiasioiiers  to  do  sa 
A  county  council  may  also  prepare  a  scheme  on  its  own  initiative. 
When  a  scheme  has  been  confirmed,  the  county  council  must  carry 
out  the  dbiigatMms  impoaed  on  it  within  a  prescribed  time;  if  they 
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make  default  the  boaid  may  direct  the  coaimimioncri  to  asMime 
all  the  powers  of  the  county  council,  and  the  county  council  must 
repay  to  the  board  ^he  expenses  the  commis«oners  may  incur.  A 
county  council  may  delegate,  by  arrangement,  to  the  coundl  of  any 
borough  or  urban  district  in  the  county  their  powers  in  respect  of 
the  act.  A  small  holding  is  defined  by  the  act  as  one  which  ckcecds 
I  acre,  but  must  not  exceed  50  acres  or  £50  annual  value.  Every 
county  council  must  establish  a  small  holdings  and  allotments  com- 
mittee, to  which  must  be  referred  all  matters  relating  to  the  exercise 
and  peHormaaoe  by  the  council  of  their  powera  and  clutics  as  to  small 
hokliags  and  allotments. 

Under  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Acts  1803  and  1901,  a  county  coundl 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  or  isolation  hospitab  for  the 
reception  of  patStats  suffering  from  infectious  diseases  on  mg^mmMMim, 
the  application  of  any  hxal  authority  within  the  county,  "'Vav 
or  on  the  report  of  the  medical  oflioer  of  the  county  that  hospital 
acoommodatiott  is  necessary  and  has  not  been  provided,  or  it  may 
take  over  hospitals  already  provided  by  a  local  authority.  The 
council  by  thctr  order  constitute  a  has|Mtal  district  and  form  a  com- 
mittee for  its  administration.  The  committee  have  power  to  purchase 
land,  erect  a  hospital,  provide  alt  necessary  appliances,  and  generally 
administer  a  hospital  (or  the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  a  county  coundl  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1894  A<*  numerous  and  varied,*and  the  chief  of  them  are 
mentioned  hereafter  in  connexion  with  psnrish  councils.  0^,^^ 
The  county  council  may  establish  a  panth  council  in  a  ^m^k. 
parish  which  has  a  population  of  less  than  300,  and  may  *'**"*^^ 
group  small  parishes  under  a  common  parish  council ;  in  every  case 
they  fix  the  number  of  membera  of  the  parish  council.  They  may 
authorise  the  borrowing  of  money  by  a  parish  coundl,  and  they  may 
lend  money  to  a  parioi  council.  They  may  hear  complaints  by  a 
parish  council  that  a  district  council  has  failed  to  provide  sufficient 
seweraee  or  water«upply,  or  has  failed  to  enforce  the  provisions  cf 
the  PudIic  Health  Acts  in  their  district,  and  on  such  complaint  tb^ 
may  transfer  to  themselves  and  exercise  the  powera  of  the  defaulting 
coundl,  or  they  may  appoint  a  person  to  perform  those  duties. 
They  may  make  orden  for  the  custody  and  preservation  of  public 
books,  writings,  papera  and  documents  belonging  to  a  parish.  They 
may  divide  a  parish  into  wards  for  purposes  of  elections  or  of  parish 
meetinfis.  They  may  authoriae  district  coundls  to  aid  persons  in 
maintaining  rights  01  common.  They  may,  on  the  petition  of  a 
district  coundl,  transfer  to  thenuetves  tne  powera  of  a  district  coundl 
who  have  refused  or  failed  to  take  the  necessary  proceedings  to 
assert  public  rights  of  way  or  protect  roadside  wastes.  They  may 
dis|>eiise  with  the  disqualification  of  a  parish  or  district  coundllor 
ariung  only  by  rearon  of  his  being  a  shareholder  in  a  water  company 
or  simihir  company  contracting  with  the  council,  and,  as  has  above 
been  stated,  they  iiave  large  powen  of  altering  the  boundaries  of 
parishes. 

Among  the  powen  and  duties  of  quarter  sessions  transferred  to 
county  coundls  were  those  arising  under  the  acts  relating  wfa,,,.,  ^ 
to  contagious  diseases  of  animals.    These  acts  were  .,<_ ,i. 
consolidated  and  amended  by  a  statute  of  1894,  and  the 
county  coundl  remain  the  local  authority  for  the  execution  of  that 
act  in  counties. 

Under  the  Light  Railways  Act  1896  a  county  council  may  be 
authorised  by  oraer  of  the  light  railway  commissionere  to    itj,tt 
construct  and  work  or  contract  for  the  construction  or    ZSmar^ 
working  of  a  li^ht  railway,  lend  money  to  a  light  railway    ""^^^^ 
company,  or  torn  any  other  coundl  in  these  matters. 

Among  other  statutes  conferring  powen  or  imponng  dutias 
upon  county  councils,  mentbn  may  be  made  of  such  acts  as 
relating  to  sea  fisheries  regulation,  open  spaces,  police 
superannuation,  railway  and  canal  traffic,  shop  hours, 
weights  and  measures,  fertilizing  and  feeding  stuffs,  wild 
birds*  protection,  land  transfer,  locomotives  on  highways  and  the 
acquisition  of  small  dwelling  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  legislature  from  time  to  time  recognises  the  important 
posiHon  of  the  county  council  as  an  administrative  body,  and  b 
continually  extending  its  functions. 

The  Urban  District. — A  munidpal  borough  is  a  place  whid)  has 

been  incorporated  by  royal  charter.    In  the  year  X835  the 

Municipal  Corporations  Act  was  passed,  which  made 

provisfon  for  the  constitution  and  government  of 

certain  boroughs  which  were  enumerated  in  &  schedule. 

That  act  was  from  time  to  time  amended,  until  in  1882    g*|*^ 

by  an  act  of  that  year  the  whole  of  the  earlier  acts  were   {j^^^jff 

repealed  and  consolidated.    A  few  ancient  corporations 

which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  1835 

continued  to  exist  after  that  year,  but  by  an  act  of  1883  all  of 

these,  save  such  as  should  obtain  charters  before  z886,  were 

abolished,  the  result  being  that  all  boroughs  are  now  subject  to 

the  act  of  i88a.    A  place  is  still  cxeated  a  borough  by  royal 

charter  on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  that  is  done 

the  provisions  of  the  act  <rf  i88a  are  applied  to  it  by  the  charter 

itself.    The  charter  abo  fixes  the  number  of  coundUors,  the 
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boundaries  of  the  wards  (if  &By)i  *n<l  ss^gns  the  number  of 
coundllors  to  each  ward,  and  provides  genendfy  for  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  act  of  iS8a  is  first  to  come  into  operation. 
The  charter  is  supplemented  by  a  scheme  which  makes  provision 
for  Uie  transfer  to  the  new  borou^  council  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  existing  authorities,  and  generally  for  the  bringing  into 
operation  of  the  act  of  i88a.  If  the  scheme  is  opposed  by  the 
piescribcd  proportion  (one-twentieth)  of  the  owners  and  rate- 
payers of  the  proposed  new  borough,  it  has  to  be  confirmed  by 
pariiament.  The  governing  body  in  a  borough  is  the  council 
elected  by  the  burgesses. 

The  qualification  <of  a  buifeis  haa  been  incidentally  mentioned 
in  cooaexion  with  that  of  a  county  elector,  and  need  not  be  further 
noticed.  A  borough  councillor  must  be  qualified  in  the  ■ame  manner 
a»  a  county  councillor,  and  he  ia  disqualified  in  the  aame  way. 
with  this  addition,  Chat  a  peer  or  ownmhip  voter  is  not  qualified 
•s  such,  and  that  a  person  is  disqualified  for  being  a  boroufEfet  coun- 
cillor if  he  is  in  holy  orders  or  b  the  regular  minister  of  a  Dissentiiig 
congregation.  Women,  other  than  married  women,  are  eligible. 
Borough  councUlors  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  ynra,  oiie*third 
of  the  whole  number  going  out  of  oflke  in  each  year,  and  if  the 
borough  is  divided  into  wards,  these  are  so  anranged  that  the  number 
of  councillors  for  each  ward  shall  be  three  of  a  multiple  of  three.  The 
ordinary  day  of  election  is  the  1st  of  November.  At  an  election  for 
the  whole  borou^  the  returning  officer  is  the  mayor;  at  a  ward 
election  be  is  an  alderman  assiened  for  that  purpose  by  the  council. 
The  nomination  and  election  oi  candidates  and  the  prcMDedure  at  the 
election  are  the  same  as  have  already  been  described  in  the  case  of 
the  dection  of  county  councillors.  The  law  as  to  corrupt  and  iUenl 
practices  at  the  dectioa  is  also  similar,  and  the  election  may  he 
questioned  by  petition  in  exactly  the  same  way.  A  borough  ooun- 
Ciller  must,  within  five  days  after  notice  of  his  election,  make  a 
(teclaratjoa  of  acceptance  oi  offioe  under  a  penalty,  in  the  case  of  an 
^dcrman  or  councillor  of  jCso,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mayor  of  £ioo,  or 
auch  other  sums  as  the  council  may  by  by-law  (wtermine.  A 
•OMinciUor  may  be  disqualified  in  the  aame  way  as  a  county  councillor, 
by  bankruptcy  or  compteition  with  creditors,  or  continuous  absence 
from  the  borough  (except  in  case  of  illness).  In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  as  the  provisions  reUting  to  the  election  of  btMOugh  councillors 
were  merely  extended  to  county  councillors  by  the  LocalGovemment 
Act  of  1888  with  a  few  modifications,  these  provisions,  as  already 
^stated  when  dealing  with  county  onincito.  apply  generally  to  the 
electioo  of  borough  councillors.  After  the  annual  election  on  the 
(St  of  November  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  council  is  held 
on  the  9th,  and  at  that  meetmg  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  elected. 
The  election  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  is  again  the  same  as  has 
•already  been  described  in  connexion  with  the  election  of  the  chair- 
OAken*      ^""^^  *"^  aldermen  of  a  county  council.  The  officers  of  a 

borough  council  are  the  town  clerk  and  the  treasurer, 
but  the  council  nave  power  to  appoint  such  other  officers  a9  they 
think  necessary.  All  these  officers  receive  such  remuneration  as  the 
council  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  and  hold  office  during  pleasure. 
The  provisions  with  respect  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
council  are  also  the  aame  in  the  case  of  a  borough  as  in  that  of  a 
county  council.. 

The  entire  income  of  the  borough  council  is  paid  into  the  borough 
fund,  and  that  fund  is  charged  with  certain  payments,  which  are 

specifically  set  out  in  the  5th  schedule  to  the  act  of  1883. 

These  include  the  remuneration  of  the  mayor,  recorder 


and  ofiicera  of  the  borough,  overseers'  expenses,  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  borough,  the  payment 
of  the  borough  coroner,  police  expenses  and  the  like.  An  order  of  the 
council  for  tnc  payment  of  money  out  of  the  borough  fund  must  be 
signed  by  three  members  of  the  council  and  countersigned  by  the 
town  clcnc,  and  any  such  order  may  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  writ  of  ttrtioran^  and  may  be 
wholly  or  partly  disallowed  or  confirmed  on  the  hearing.  This  is 
really  the  only  way  in  which  the  validity  of  a  payment. by  a  borough 
council  can  be  (jucstioncd,  for,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  audit 
in  the  boroujgh  is  not  an  effective  one.  The  borough  fund  is  derived, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  property  of  tKe  corporation.  If  the 
income  from  such  property  is  insufficient  for  the  puiiposes  to  which  it 
is  applicable,  as  usually  is  the  case,  it  has  to  be  sopplemented  by  a 
borough  rate,  which  may  be  a  separate  rate  made  t>y  the  council 
or  may  be  levied  through  the  overseers  as  part  of  the  poor  rate  by 
m^ns  of  a  precept  addressed  to  them,  bi  the  event  of  the  borough 
fund  being  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  without 
recourse  to  a  borough  rate,  any  surplus  may  be  applied  in  payment 
of  any  expenses  of  the  council  as  a  sanitary  authority  or  in  improving 
the  boroogh  or  any  part  thereof  by  drainage,  enlargement  of  streets 
or  otherwise.  I1ie  boroogh  treasurer  is  required  to  make  np  his 
accounts  half-yearly,  and  to  submit  them,  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  and  papers,  to  the  borough  auditors.  These  auditors  are 
three  in  number— two  of  them  elected  annually  by  the  burgesses. 
An  elective  auditor  must  be  qualified  to  be  a  councillor,  but  nuy  not 
be  a  member  of  the  council.  The  third  auditor  is  appointed  by  the 
tnayor  and  ia  called  the  ouyor's  auditor.  The  auditors  ao  appouitfd 


are  charged  with  the  doty  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
but  they  have  no  power  of  disallowance  or  surcharge,  and  their  audit 
is  therefore  quite  ineffective. 

Where  a  borough  has  not  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sesrions.  but 
haa  a  separate  commiasion  of  the  peace,  the  justices  of  the  county 
in  which  the  borough  b  situate  have  a  concurrent  juris-  ^.j^^ 
diction  with  the  borourii  justices  in  all  matters  arising  21"!? 
within  the  borou|^.  Where,  however,  the  borough  has  jT.-*v 
a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  county  justices  have  no  VZl^Ii 
jurisdiction  within  the  borough.  In  all  cases,  whether  ^^foj^ 
the  borough  has  quarter  sessions  or  a  separate  commission 
or  not,  the  mayor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a  justice  for  the  borough, 
and  continues  to  be  such  justice  during  the  year  next  after  he  ceases 
to  be  mayor.  He  takes  precedence  over  all  justices  in  and  for  the 
borough,  and  Is  entitled  to  take  the  chair  at  all  meetings  at  which 
he  is  present  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce  of  mayor.  A  separate  commission 
of  the  peace  may  be  granted  to  a  borough  on  the  petition  of  the 
council.  A  borough  justice  is  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  the  Judicial  oaths  before  acting;  he  must  while  acting  reside 
in  or  within  7  m.  of  the  borough,  or  occupy  a  house,  waivhouae  or 
other  property  in  the  borough;  but  he  need  not  be  a  burgess  nor 
have  the  quabfication  by  estate  required  of  a  county  justice.  Where 
the  borough  has  a  separate  commiasion,  the  borough  justices  have 
power  to  apiwint  a  clerk,  who  is  now  paid  by  salary,  the  fees  and 
Oosts  pertaining  to  hb  oflAce  being  paid  into  the  borough  fund,  out 
of  which  hb  salary  is  paid.  The  council  may  by  petition  obtain 
the  appointment  01  a  stipendiary  magbtrate  for  the  borough.  The 
crown  may  also  on  petition  of  the  council  grant  a  separate  coort  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  borough,  and  in  that  event  a  recorder  has 
to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less 
than  five  years'  standing,  and  he  holds  office  during  good  behaviour; 
he  receives  a  yeariy  saury.  The  lecorder  sits  as  sole  judge  of  the 
court  of  Quarter  sessions  of  the  borough.  He  has  all  the  powers  of 
a  court  01  quarter  sesstons  in  a  county,  including  the  power  to  hear 
appcab  from  the  borough  justices;  but  to  this  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  notably  the  power  to  grant  licences  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor.  The  grant  of  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
sesstons  also  Involves  the  appointment  by  the  council  of  a  clerk  of 
the  peace  for  the  borough.  It  should  be  added  that  the  grant  of  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions  to  any  borough  other  than  a  county  borough 
after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  does  not  affect 
the  powers,  duties  or  liabilities  of  the  county  council  as  regards  that 
borough,  nor  exempt  the  parishes  in  the  borough  from  being  assened 
to  county  rate  for  any  purposes  to  which  such  parities  were  previously 
liable  to  be  assessed. 

When  a  borough  is  a  county  of  itself  the  council  appoint  a  sheriff 
on  the  9th  of  November  in  every  year.  And  where  the  borough  has 
a  separate  court  of  quaiter  sesstons  the  council  appoint 
a  fit  and  proper  person,  not  an  aklerman  or  councillor,  to 
be  the  borough  coroner,  who  boMs  office  during  good 
behaviour.  If  the  borough  has  a  civil  court  the  recorder,  if  there 
is  one,  b  judge  of  it.*  If  there  b  no  recorder,  the  judge  of  the  court 
b  an  officer  of  the  borough  appointed  under  the  durter. 

The  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  188s  rdate 
chiefly  to  the  constitution  of  the  muniapal  corporation^  It  does 
not  itself  confer  many  powers  or  impose  many  duties 
upon  the  council  as  a  body.  It  does,  however,  enable  a 
municipal  corporation  to  acquire  corporate  bad  and 
buildii^  the  buildings  including  a  town  hall,  ooondl 
house,  justices'  room,  police  stations  and  cells,  sessions  house, 
iudges'  lodgings,  polling  stations  and  the  like.  The  coundt  may 
borrow  money  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings;  they  may  acquire 
and  hold  land  in  mortmain  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  or  with  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Corporate  Und  cannot 
be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  same  board.  The  council 
may  convert  corporate  bnd,  with  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govem- 
nient  Board,  into  sites  for  woricmen's  dwelUiigs. 

Another  duty  imposed  upon  a  boroudi  ooundl  by  the  act  of 
i88s  b  the  mamtenance  of  bridges  whhm  the  borough  winch  are 
not  rcpMkable  by  the  county  in  which  the  borough  b 
locally  situate.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  dty 
or  borough  which  b  a  county  tA  itself  b  Ibbic  at  common 
tow  to  repair  all  public  bridges  within  its  limits.  In  a  borough  which 
b  not  a  county  of  itsdf  the  inhabitants  are  only  liable  to  repair 
bridses  within  the  borough  by  immenorial  usage  or  custom. 

Of  the  other  powera  pfissesaed  by  the  counciTof  a  borough  under 
the  act  of  1883,  one  of  the  most  important  b  the  power  to  aaafce 
by-laws  for  the  good  rule  and  goverament  of  the  borough*  WMjkwa. 
and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances  not 
already  punishafaAe  in  summary  manner  by  virtue  of  an  act  in  force 
throughout  the  borough.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  by-tows  are 
of  two  classea.  The  former  do  not  come  into  force  until  the  expiration 
of  forty  days  after  a  copy  of  them  haa  been  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  during  which  for^  days  the  sovereign  in  council  may  disallow 
any  by-law  or  part  thereof.  The  totter  require  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Under  the  act  of  1882' every  municijial  borough  might  have  its 
own  separate  polioe  force.  As  has  already  been  8tat%^  when  dealing 
with  county  councils,  boroughs  having  a  poputotioo  of  less  than 
10,009  according  to  the  census  of  1881  can   no  lonttr  have  a 
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M^aalfl  policy  foRse.    But  for  aonit  tint  bcfa*  tint  yaw  k  had 

tB»nite  not  to  grant  to  any  new  borowli  with  «  pofmktion 
of  kasthuacoooaaepwatepoUoeforec.  Thoaobicctof 
polioe  ia  aeparatcly  treated  in  tht  BmcydopatHa  BrUam' 
wiea,  «od  it  ia  not  neoeaary  to  aupplement  ivlMt  is  tliere  atatod. 
Under  an  act  of  1893  tKe  bonwgh  police  nay.  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  dutica.  be  enployed  to  dtacfaaige  tne  dtitiea  of  a  fiie 
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Tbe  powers  and  duties  of  a  boiousli  coundl  in  the  Munidpal 
G>iponuiioni  Act  do  not  anse  or  exist  to  any  great  extent  under 
Yt0  4ib.  that  act.  In  a  lew  caaes»  those  namely  of  county 
tHUmmf  boroughs^  the  coundb  have  the  powers  of  county 
•Jj****  councils.  In  the  quarter  sessions  boroughs  otiier  than 
county  boroughs  they  have  some  only  of  these  powers. 
But  In  every  case  the  council  of  the  borough  have  the  powers  and 
duties  of  an  urban  district  council,  and,  except  where  they 
derive  their  authority  from  local  acts,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
prindpal  powers  and  duties  consist  of  those  which  they  exercise  or 
perform  as  an  urban  counciL    These  will  now  be  considered. 

Before  the  year  1848  there  was  not  outside  the  munidpal 
boroughs  any  system  of  district  government  in  En^^d.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  populous  places  which  were  not  corporate 
horongfas  local  acts  of  parliament  had  been  passed  appointing  im< 
provement  commissioners  for  the  government  of  these  places.  In 
many  boroughs  similar  acts  had  been  obtained  conferring  various 
powers  relating  to  sanitary  matters,  streeU  and  highways  and 
the  Kke.  But  there  was  no  general  system,  nor  was  there,  save  by 
spedal  legislation,  any  means  by  which  sanitary  districts  could  be 
constituted.  In  the  ypar  1848  the  first  Public  Health  Act  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  the  formation  of  local  boards  in  boroughs 
and  populous  places,  such  places  outside  boroughs  bdng  termed 
local  government  districts.  In  boroughs  the  town  coundl  were 
generally  appointed  the  local  board  for  purposes  of  the  act. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1873  that  a  general  system  of  sanitary 
districts  was  adopted.  By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  that  year  the 
whole  country  was  mapped  out  into  urban  and  rural  aamtary 
districts,  and  that  system  has  been  maintained  until  the  present 
time,  with  some  important  changes  introduced  by  the  Public 
Health  Acts  1875  ^o  iQOZt  snd  the  Local  Government  Act  1894. 
The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  ia  divided  Into  districts,  which 
are  either- urban  or  rural.  Urban  districts  indude  boixMighs  and 
places  which  were  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  local 
hoards  or  improvement  oomraissiooera.  The  power  to 
constitute  new  urban  districts  is  now  oooferred  upon 
county  councils,  as  already  stated.  There  Ss  a  concurrent 
power  in  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  1875,  but  that  power  is  now  rarely  ezerrised,  and  new 
urban  districts  are  in  practice  created  only  by  ordera  of  county 
coundls  made  under  the  Local  Government  Act  1888,  section  57. 
Rural  districts  were  first  created  in  1872.  Before  that  time  there 
was  practically  no  sanitary  authority  outside  the  urban  district,  for 
although  the  vestry  of  a  parish  had  in  some  cases  power  to  make 
sewers  and  bad  ado  some  other  sanitary  powers,  there  was  no 
authority  for  such  a  district  as  now  corresponds  to  a  rural  district. 
There  were,  indeed,  hi^way  boards  and  burial  boards  which  had 
powers  for  spedal  purposes,  but  district  authority  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  b  now  understood  there  was  none.  Before  the  ynr  1894 
the  rural  district  consisted  of  the  area  of  the  poor-law  union,  ex- 
dusive  of  any  nrban  district  whkh  might  be  within  it,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  were  the  rural  sanitary  authority.  Since 
1894  thb  has  been  changed.  By  the  Local  uovemment  Act  of 
that  year  the  guardians  ceased  to  be  the  rural  sanitary  authority. 
The  union  was  preserved  as  the  rural  sanitary  district,  with  this 

auatification,  that  if  It  extended  into  more  than  one  county  it  was 
tvided  so  that  no  rural  district  should  extend  into  more  than  one 
county.  Rural  district  councillors  are  elected  for  each  parish  in 
the  rural  district,  and  they  become  by  virtue  of  thdr  ofBce  guardians 
of  the  poor  for  the  union  comprising  the  district,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  election  of  guardians  m  a  rural  district.  Guardians  are 
still  elected  as  such  for  urban  districts,  but  the  rural  district  council 
have  ceased  to  be  the  same  body  as  the  guardians  and  are  now 
wholly  distinct.  A  district  councillor,  whether  urban  or  rural,  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years.  One*tbird  of  the  whole  council 
retire  in  each  year,  the  annual  elections  being  held  in  March,  but 
there  may  be  a  simultaneous  retirement  of  the  whole  coundl  In 
every  third  year  if  the  county  coundl  at  the  instance  of  the  dbtrict 
coundl  so  order.  The  qualification  and  disqualification  of  district 
councillors,  whether  urban  or  rural,  now  depend  upon  the  Local 
Government  Act  1894.  Property  qualification  is  abolished.  Any 
person  may  be  electra  who  is  either  a  paiDchial  elector  of  some 
parish  within  the  district  or  has  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
nontbs  prececHng  his  elcctioo  resided  in  the  district,  and  no  person 
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b  dinuahfied  by  sex  ormafffan.  The  cketora  boA  in  uffaan  and 
niral  diatncta  are  the  body  «alkd  the  parochial  ebcton.    Thcas 
aie  pmctkally  the  penona  wfaoae  names  appear  in  the  pailiamentary 
rsgiatcr  or  in  the  local  gowemment  regiaier  aa  being  entitled  to 
vote  at  alectioBa  for  membcia  of  pariiammit  or  oounty  or  parish 
Goondtton  aa  the  caae  may  be.  The  elBction  takn  pbca  aubjKt  to 
rulea  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board*  theae  mlea  bdng 
lamely  fooaded  upon  adaptationsof  the  Munidpal  Corpoiationa  Act 
iSto.    The«lectioob  by  ballot  on  the  nam  Unnaathoaepteaoibed 
for  a  nundpal  electioo,  and  the  Corrupt  PTactioea  Act,  the  pro* 
viaiona  of  which  have  been  referred  to  when  dealing  with  oowity 
ooundl^  appilea  to  the  electiooa  of  duiact  ooundbTThe  proviaiow 
with  referenoe  to  election  petitiona,  the  grounds  upon  whkh  they 
may  be  preaented  and  the  procedure  upon  them,  are  the  aanm  in 
eveiy  reapect  aa  have  already  been  nentionsd  when  dealing  with 
county  oouodla.  It  may  be  convenknt  hen  to  atate  that  the  Local 
Govemmeot  Board  haa  power  to  wute  any  anmber  of 
daatrictsor  parts  of  diatncta  into  what  b  called  a  united 
diatrict  for  certain  apedal  purpoaea  each  aa  water-supply, 
aewerage  or  the  tike.  Thb  b  done  by  means  of  a  pravMonal  order 
made  by  the  board  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  In  such  a  united 
district  the  governing  bodjr  b  a  joint  board  constituted  in  manner 
provided  by  the  order,  and  it  haa  under  the  older  such  of  die  powen 
of  a  district  counOl  as  are  necesmry  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
united  district  b  created.    Thus  a  joint  aewerage  board  would 
generally  be  invested  by  the  order  with  all  the  powen  of  a  district 
council  relating  to  the  provision  and  control  oJF  aewera  and  the 
disposal  ol  sewage^    It  may  also  be  convenknt  hers  to  mention 
another  qxdal  kind  of  dutrict  authority,  that  ia.  a    ^. 
port  nnitafy  authority.    It  is  also  constituted  by  order   '^^ 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  may  indude  ona  ^SSSL 
or  more  sanitary  dbtricU  or  parts  of  diatncta  abutting  •'«»«^V. 
upon  a  port.  In  thb  case  also  the  authority  consists  of  such  memben 
and  b  elected  in  such  manner  as  the  order  determines,  and  it  has 
such  of  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  district  coundl  as  the  oitkr  may 
confer  upon  it.    These  relate  for  the  most  part  to  nuisances  and 
infectious  disease,  having  special  reference  to  ships.    It  has  been 
thought  convenknt  to  deal  here  with  district  coundls,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  together,  but  the  powere  of  the  former  _  _.^    - 
are  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  '^"'*''  *^ 
as  the  oonsidention  of  the  subject  proceeds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  indicate  what  powera  and  duties  are  con- 
ferred  or  imposed  upon  uroan  district  councils  only. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  when  the  necessity 
arises  for  conferring  upon  a  rural  district  coundl  any  01  the  Dowera 
exerdaable  only  by  an  urban  district  council,  that  can  be  done  by 
means  of  an  order  of  the  l^ocal  Government  Board.  The  necessity 
for  this  provision  arises  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
district  otherwise  rural  there  are  some  centres  of  population,  haidly 
hrge  enough  to  be  constituted  ufban  districts,  which  nevertheless 
reouire  the  same  control  as  an  urban  district. 

A  dbtrict  coundl  may  from  time  to  time  make  reguhtions  with 
respect  to  summoning,  notice,  place,  management  and  adjournment 
of  thdr  meetings  and  generally  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  and  management  of  thdr  business.  Three 
membera  must  be  present  to  constitute  a  quorum.  At  the 
annual  meeting,  wnich  is  held  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
the  15th  April  in  each  year,  a  chairman  for  the  succeeding  year  has 
to  be  appointed.  He  presides  at  all  meetings,  and  in  his  absence 
another  member  appointed  by  the  meeting  takes  his  place.  Ques- 
tions are  determined  by  the  maiority  present  and  voting^,  the  ciMtr- 
man  having  the  casting  vote.  Minutes  are  taken  and,  if  signed  at 
the  meetinff  or  the  next  ensuing  meeting,  are  made  evidence.  The 
ofiicen  of  the  coundl  consist  of  a  clerk,  a  medical  officer,  a  surveyor, 
one  or  more  inspecton  of  nuisances  and  a  treasurer.  Of  these  all  but 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  inspecton  of  nuisances  hold  office 
at  pleasure  and  recdve  such  remuneration  as  the  coundl  may 
determine.  If  the  urban  district  is  a  borough,  the  town  clerk  and 
borough  treasurer  fulfil  the  same  office  for  purposes  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  salaries  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances  are,  as  to  one  moiety  thereof,  paid  out  of "  the 
exchequer  contribution  account  "  by  the  county  coundl,  if  theyare 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  as  to  qualification,  appointment,  duties,  salary  and 
tenure  of  office.  The  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to 
these  matters  are  set  out  in  the  ^atutory  Rides  and  Orders.  District 
coundls  may  also  employ  such  other  officers  and  servants  aa  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.  Officers  and 
servants  are  prohibited  from  bdng  concerned  or  interested  in  any 
bafgain  or  contract  made  with  their  coundl,  and  from  receiving 
unckr  cover  of  their  office  or  employment  any  fee  or  reward  whatso- 
ever other  than  thdr  proper  safanes,  wages  and  alkiwances,  under 
penalty  of  bdng  rendered  incapable  of  holding  office  under  any 
district  coundl,  and  of  a  pecuniary  penalt^r  of  £50.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  thb  provision  somewhat  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  disqualification  of  merabem  of  the 
coundl.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  by  an  act,  called  the  PuUi^ 
Bodies'  Corrupt  Pracrices  Act  1889,  severe  penalties  are  imposed 
alike  upon  membera  and  officen  of  public  bodks  for  oonvption  in 
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A  district  oonDdl  nay  appoint  oommitteet  oonaiatiiif  wholly  or 
jMurtly  of  nembnn  of  their  own  body  for  the  exerciae  oC  any  powers 
which  in  their  opinion  can  properly  be  exercised  by 
such  committees.  Such  committees  do  not,  however, 
hold  ofl&ce  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  oounciU 
and  their  acts  must  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  their  approval. 
If  they  are  appointed  for  any  purposes  of  the  Public  Health  or 
Highway  Acts,  the  council  may  authoriae  them  to  institute  any 
proceedmgs  or  do  any  act  which  the  council  mt^t  have  instituted 
or  done,  other  than  the  raisinj^  of  any  loan  or  the  making  of  any  rate 
or  contract.  A  rural  district  council  may  delegate  their  entire 
powers  in  any  parish  to  a  parochial  committee.  Such  committee 
may  consist  wholly  of  members  of  their  own  body  or  of  members  of 
the  parish  council,  or  partly  of  members  of  both.  Such  a  committee 
may  be  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictioos  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  rural  district  ooundL 

In  dealing  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  district  councils  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  of  diese  first  as  they  arise  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  and  afterwards  as  thev  arise  under  other 
statutes.  In  so  far  as  such  powers  ana  duties  are  common 
to  urban  and  rural  district  councils  alike  they  will  be 
referred  to  as  appertaining  to  district  councils.  When 
reference  is  made  to  any  power  w  duty  of  an  urban  council  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  rural  council  nave  no  stlCh  power  or  duty 
unless  conferred  or  imposed  upon  them  by  order  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  borough  the 
borough  council  is  the  urban  district  council. 

The  district  council  are  required  to  cause  to  be  made  such  sewers  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effectually  draining  their  district.    This  duty 
may  be  enforced  by  the  Local  Government  Board  on 


complaint  made  to  them  that  the  council  have  failed  in 
performing  it,  and  in  the  case  of  a  rural  district  by  the 
county  council  on  complaint  of  the  parish  council.  All 
sewersr  whether  made  by  the  council,  by  their  predccesson,  or  by 
private  persons,  vest  in  the  district  council,  that  is  to  saj;,  become 
their  property,  with  soice  exceptions,  of  which  the  principal  is 
sewers  made  oy  a  person  for  his  own  profit.  The  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  premises  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  cause  his  drain  to  be  con» 
nected  with  any  sewer,  on  condition  only  of  his  giving  notice  and 
complying  with  the  rtJEulations  of  the  council  as  to  the  mode  in 
^ich  the  communication  is  to  be  made,  and  subject  to  the  control 
of  any  person  appointed  by  the  council  to  superintend  the  work. 
Moreover,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  premises  without  the  district 
has  the  same  right,  subject  only  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
■nay  be  agreed  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  settled  by  justices  or  by  arbitra- 
tion. If  a  house  does  not  possess  a  sufficient  drain,  the  occupier 
may  be  remiired  to  provide  one,  and  to  cause  it  to  discharge  into 
a  sewer  if  toere  is  one  within  lOO  ft.  of  the  house,  otherwise  into  a 
cesspool,  as  the  council  may  direct.  In  the  case  of  new  housn,  these 
may  not  be  built  or  occupied  in  an  urban  district  without  their  being 
first  provided  with  sufficient  drains  as  the  council  may  require; 
and  in  an  urban  district  it  is  forbidden  to  cause  any  buildina  to  be 
newly  erected  over  a  sewer  without  the  consent  of  the  council.  For 
the  purpose  of  sewage  disposal  a  dbtrict  council  may  construct  any 
worKs  and  contract  lor  the  use  or  .purchase  or  lease  of  any  land, 
buildings,  engines,  materials  or  apparatus,  and  contract  to  supply 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-nve  years  any  person  with  sewage. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  these  expressions  are  defined  by  the 
act,  the  ettoct  of  the  definitions  being  shortly  that  a  drain  is  a 
conduit  for  the  drainage  of  one  building  or  of  several  within  the  same 
curtila^,  while  a  sewer  comprises  every  kind  of  drain  except  that 
which  IS  covered  by  the  definition  of  a  drain  as  above  stated.  The 
result  has  been  that  district  councils  frequently  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  being  responsible  for  the  repair  and  condition  of 
drains  which,  by  reason  of  having  been  laid  for  more  than  one  house, 
are  sewers  vested  in  and  rerairable  by  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remnly  this  state  of  things  by  tne  Public  Health  Amendment 
Act  1S90,  section  lo,  but  the  remody  so  provided  was  very  partial, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  case  where  two  or  more  houses 
belongin|(  to  different  owners  are  drained  into  a  common  drain  laid 
under  pnvate  land,  and  ultimately  discharging  into  a  sewer  in  a  road 
or  street. 

The  district  council  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
provision  of  proper  sanitary  accommodation  (water-closets,  privies. 
StMiLMtv  •shpits,  &c)  for  all  dwelling-houses,  new  or  ud^  and 
ftrraminni  '^'  fskctories,.and  tne  maintenance  of  such  conveniences 
Zrfteafar  '^^  pfppv  condition.  The  urban  council  have  power  to 
JL„!,™  provide  and  maintain  and  make  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  urinals,  water-closets,  earth<loscts,  privies, 
ashpits  and  other  similar  conveniences  for  public  accommodation. 
In  the  event  of  a  complaint  being  made  to  a  district  council  that  any. 
drain,  closet,  privy,  ashpit  or  cesspool  is  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to 
health,  the  council  may  empower  their  surveyor  to  enter  and  examine 
the  premises,  and,  if  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  they  may  require 
the  owner  to  do  the  necessary  works.  The  district  council  are  not 
bound  to  undertake  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from 
premises,  or  the  cleansing  of  closets,  privies,  ashpits  and 
oes^xiols.  They  may,  however,  undertake  these  duties, 
and,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  require,  they  roust  do  so.  An 
urban  ooundl  and  a  rural  council,  if  invested  with  the  requisite  power 


by  the  Local  Goveni.;ient  Board,  may,  and  when  required  by  order 
of  that  board  must  provide  for  the  proper  cleansing  of  streets,  and 
may  also  provide  for  the  proper  watering  of  streets.  When  they  have 
undertaken,  or  are  requirea  to  perform  these  duties,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  upon  them  for  neglect.  If  they  do  not  undertake  these 
duties,  they  may  make  by-laws  imposing  on  the  occupiers  of  premises 
the  duty  of  cleansing  footways  and  pavements,  the  removal  of 
house  refuse,  and  the  cleansing  <^  earth-doscts,  privies,  ashpits 
and  cesspools;  and  an  urban  council  may  also  make  by-laws  for 
the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  from  snow,  filth,  dust,  ashes 
and  rubbish,  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  keeping  of  animals  on 
any  premises  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  The  keeping  of  swine 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  is  made  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  penalty  in  an  urban  district,  as  also  is  the  sufferii^ 
of  any  waste  or  stagnant  water  to  remain  in  any  cellar,  or  within 
any  dwelling-house  after  notice,  and  the  allowing  of  the  contents 
of  an)r  doeet.  privy  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  therefrom. 
Provision  b  also  made  for  enforcing  the  removal  of  accumulations 
of  manure,  dung,  soil  or  filth  from  any  premises  in  an  urban  district, 
and  for  the  periodical  removal  of  manure  or  other  refuse  from  mews, 
stables  or  other  premises. 

With  renrd  to  watcr-stt[>ply,  district  councils  have  extensve 
powers*  Iney  may  provide  their  district  or  any  part  of  it  with  a 
supply  of  water  proper  and  sufficient  for  public  and  |v«^ 
pnvate  purposes,  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  con-  ^^^ 
struct  and  maintain  waterworks,  dig  wells,  taVe  on  -^"^v* 
lease  or  hire  any  waterworks,  purchase  waterworks  or  water,  or 
right  to  take  or  convey  water  cither  within  or  without  their  district, 
and  any  rights,  powers  and  privileges  of  any  water  company,  and 
contract  with  any  person  for  the  supply  of  water.  They  may  not, 
howe\*er,  commence  to  construct  waterworks  within  the  limits  of 
supply^  of  any  water  company  empowered  by  act  of  parliament  or 
provisional  <Mtier  to  supply  water  without  giving  notice  to  the 
company,  and  not  even  then  so  long  as  the  company  arc  able  and 
willing  to  supply  the  necessary  water.  Any  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  company  are  able  and  willing  has  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 
Where  the  council  do  supply  water,  they  have  the  same  powers  of 
carrying  mains  under  streets  or  through  private  lands  as  they  have 
with  respect  to  the  laying  of  sewers,  as  already  mentioned.  They 
can  charge  water  rents  which  depend  upon  agreements  with  con- 
sumers, or  they  may  charge  water  rates  assessed  on  the  net  annud 
value  of  the  premises  suppliod.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  they  ace 
not  bound  to  charge  for  a  sunply  of  water  at  all,  unless  they  are 
required  to  do  so  in  an  urban  district  by  at  least  ten  persons,  rated 
to  the  poor  rate,  or  in  a  parish  in  a  rural  district  by  at  least  five 
persons  so  rated  in  the  parish.  Even  then  the  amount  of  the  rate 
IS  left  to  the  council,  any  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  the  water,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  defrayed  out  of  water  rates  or  rents,  being  borne  in 
an  urban  district  by,  the  general  district  rate,  and  in  a  rural  district 
by  the  sepsirate  sanitary  rates  made  for  the  parish  or  contributory 
place  supplied.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  supply  water* 
most  of  the  provisions  01  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts  are  incor- 
porated with  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  are  made  availabte  for  the 
district  council.  They  are  empowered  to  supply  water  by  measure  if 
they  think  fit,  and  may  charge  a  rent  for  water-meters.  The  power 
of  the  district  council  to  supply  water  is  strictly  limited  to  their 
own  district,  but  they  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Go\-em- 
ment  Board,  supply  water  to  the  council  of  an  adjoining  district  oa 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  as,  in  case  of  dispute,  may  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  If  any  house  is  without  a  sufficient  supply, 
and  it  appears  that  a  supply  can  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
as  defined  in  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Public  Health  Water 
Act  1878,  the  owner  may  be  required  to  provide  the  supply,  and, 
if  he  fails,  the  council  may  themselves  provide  the  supply  and 
charge  the  owner  with  tlie  cost.  All  public  sources  of  water-supply 
such  as  streams,  pumps,  wells,  reservoirs,  conduits,  aqueducts  and 
works  used  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  district  are  vested  in  the  council,  who  may  cause  all  such  works 
to  be  maintained  and  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome 
water  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  inhabitants,  but  not  for  sale  by 
them.  The  council  may  supply  water  to  public  baths  or  wasln 
houses,  or  for  trade  or  roanuiacturing  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the 
former  the  supply  may  be  gratyitous.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  to  be 
on  terms  agreed  between  the  parties*  The  urban  council  are  required 


,  agreement 

with  any  water  company  or  person.  Provision  is  made  for  preventing 
the  pollution  of  water  By  gas  refuse  and  enabling  a  district  counciL 
with  the  sanction  of  the  attorney-general,  to  take  any  l»ocecdings 
they  niay  think  fit  for  preventing  the'  pollution  of  any  stream  in 
their  district  by  sewa^.  The  district  council  are  also  empowered 
to  obtain  an  order  of  justices  directing  the  dosing  of  any  well,  tank 
or  cistern,  public  or  private,  or  any  public  pump  the  water  from 
which  is  likely  to  be  used  for  drinking  or  domestic  purposes,  or  for 
manufacturing  drinks  for  the  use  of  man,  if  such  water  is  found  to  be 
so  polluted  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Power  is  given  to  prohibit  the  use  as  dwellings  of  any  cellars, 
vaults  or  underground  roooHs  built  or  occupied  after  1875.  and  with 
r^ard  to  such  cellars  aa  were  occupied  as  dwellings  okon  187s* 
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the  continued  Occupntion  of  time  U  nlao  forbidden  uoleie  they 
comply  wiUi  certain  stringent  requirements  as  to  the  height  oif 
the  rooms,  height  o£  the  ceilina  above  tlie  siirlace  of 
the  street,  open  areas  in  front,  enectual  dcainage,  sanitary 
conveniences  appurtenant  to  tlie  ceUafs.and  the  provision 
of  fireplaces. 

District  councib  are  re()iiired  to  keep  &  register  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  in  their  dbtrict.  No  penoo  is  allowed  to  keep  a 
common  'hxiging-house  unless  he  is  registered,  ana  a 
house  may  not  be  tegistered  until  it  has  been  inspected 
and  approved  for  the  purpose  by  an  officer  of  the  council. 
Further,  the  council  may  refuse  to  register  a  keeper 
ualess  they  are  satisfied  of  his  character  and  of  his  fitness  for  the 
position.  The  council  are  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  fixing  the 
number  of  kxlgen  and  separating  the  sexes  therein,  promoting 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  giving  of  notices  and  taking  precautions 
in  case  of  any  infectious  disease,  and  generally  for  the  weU^Kdering 
of  such  houses.  The  keepere  of  common  kxlging-houses  are  required 
to  limewash  their  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  months  of  Apiu  and 
Ckrtober  in  every  year,  and  if  paupera  or  vagrants  are  .received  to 
kxlge,  thcv  may  be  required  to  report  aa  to  the  fmnom  who  have 
resorted  thereto.  They  roust  give  notice  of  any  infectious  disease 
to  the  medical  officer  oi  health  and  to  the  poor-law  relieving  officer, 
and  they  must.give  free  access  for  inHwction.  There  is  no  definition 
of  the  expreswon  "  common  lodging-house  "  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  and  at  one  time  the  courts  dvcided  that  shelters  for  the  destitute 
kept  by  charitable  persons  were  not  common  lodgiiw-houses.  That 
ida  is  now  exploded,  and  the  acts  apply  to  charitable  institutions 
which  receive  persons  of  the  class  ordinarily  received  into  common 
lodging-houses. 
Sy-faws  may  also  be  made  relating  to  houses  let  in  lodgings 
which  are  not  common  lodging-bouses.  These  by- 
laws are  in  practice  limited  to  those  inhabited  by 
the  jMorer  classes,  although  the  act  imposes  no  such 
restriction. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  iBjS  to  1907  contain  daborate  provisions 
for  dealing  with  nuisances.  Those  which  are  dealt  with  summarily 
t/^^^^  A<v  thus  enumerated: — (i)  any  premises  in  such  a  state 
^^^^^  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  (2)  anv  pool, 
ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain  or  ashpit  so 
foul  or  m  such  a  state  as  to  oe  injurious  to  health ;  (3)  any  animal  so 
Iwpt  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health;  (4)  ^ny  accumulation 
or  deposit  which  is  a  nuisance  or  iiyurious  to  health;  (5^  any  bouse 
or  part.of  a  house  so  overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  same 
family;  (6)  any  factory,  workshop  or  workplace  not  already  under 
the  operation  of  any  general  act  for  the  regulation  of  factories  or 
bakehouses  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  practicable  any  gases,  vapours, 
dust  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  earned  on 
therein  that  are  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health,  or  so  overcrowded 
while  work  »  carried  qpi  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  employed  therein:  (7)  any  fireplace  or  furnace  whkb  does 
not  as  far  as  practicable  consume  the  smoke  arisin|[  from  the  com* 
bustible  uied  therein,  and  which  is  used  for  working  engines  by 
steam  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dye-house,  brewery,  bakehouse  or  gas 
work,  or  in  any  manufacturing  or  trade  process  whatsoever;  and 
(8)  any  chimney  not  being  the  chimney  of  a  private  dwelling-house 
sending  forth  black  smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 
The  nuisances  above  enumerated  are  said  to  be  nuisances  liable  to 
be  dealt  with  summarily.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  district  council 
to  inspect  their  district  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  any  nch 
nuisances.  In  the  event  of  such  discovery  by  them  or  of  informa- 
tion given  to  them  of  the  existence  of  any  such  nuisance,  the  district 
council  are  required  to  serve  a  notice  requiring  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance  on  the  person  by  whose  act.  default  or  sufferance  it 
arises  or  continues,  or  it  such  person  cannot  be  found,  on  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  the  premises  at  which  the  nuisance  arisesL  The  notice 
must  require  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance  within  a  specified  rime, 
and  must  prescribe  the  works  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are 
necessary  to  be  done.  If  the  nuisance  arises  from  the  absence  or 
clefective  construction  of  any  structural  convenienoe,  or  if  there  is  no 
occupier  of  the  premises,  the  notice  must  be  served  upon  the  owner. 
If  the  person  who  causes  the  nuisanoe  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  clear 
that  tne  nuisance  does  not  arise  or  continue  by  the  act,  default  or 
sufferance  of  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  the  local  authority 
may  themselves  abate  the  nuisance  without  further  order.  If  the 
person  on  whom  the  notice  is  served  objects  to  ^ive  effect  to  it,  he 
may  be  summoned  before  justices,  and  the  justices  may  make  an 
order  upon  him  to  abate  the  nuisance  or  pronibitang  the  recurrence 
of  the  nuisance  if  this  is  likely,  and  direcring  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works.  If  the  nuisance  is  such  as  fo  render  a  dwelling- 
house  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  iustices  may  ckiee  it  until  it  is 
rendered  fit  for  that  purpote.  Disobedience  under  the  order  of 
justices  involves  a  penalty  and  a  daily  penalty  for  every  day  during 
which  default  continues.  Private  penons  may  complain  fo  justioee 
in  respect  of  nuisances  by  which  tnesr  are  personally  aggrieved,  and 
if  the  district  council  make  default  in  doing  their  duty,  the  Local 
Govcnunent  Board  may  authorise  any  officer  of  police  to  institute 
any  neoeaary  proceedings  at  the  coat  of  the  defaulting  council.  The 


district  ooundl  nay,  if  in  Cheir  opinkm  proeeedinge  before  justice* 
afford  an  inadequate-  remedy,  take  proowdings  in  the  high  court, 
but  in  that  case,  if  the  notsanoe  is  of  a  public  nature,  t^  must 
proceed  by  actwn  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  nuisances  are  extended  to  ships  by  an  act  of  1885. 

It  b  forbidden  to  establish  within  an  urban  district  uathout  the 
consent  of  the  ooandl  any  offensive  trade,  business  or  manufacture. 
With  regard  to  any  offensive  trade  which  has  been  establbhed  or 
may  be  consented  to  in  any  urban  district,  if  it  b  verified  by  the 
medical  officer  or  any  two  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners,  or 
by  any  ten  inhabitants  of  the  district,  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health,  the  urban  dbtrict  council  are  required  to  take  proceedings 
before  magbtrates  with  a  view  to  the  abateaoent  of  the  nuisance 
complained  of. 

Any  medical  officer  or  inspector  of  nuisances  may  inspect  any 
meat,  Ac.,  exposed  for  sale  or  deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  or  of  preparation  for  sale  and  intended  for  the 
food  of  man.  Thb  power  of  inspection  n,  in  districts 
where  the  Public  Health  Act  1890  has  been  adopted, 
extended  to  all  articles  intended  for  the  food  of  man.  If  upon 
such  infection  the  meat,  Ac,  appears  to  be  diseased,  unsound  or 
unwholesome,  it  may  be  taken  before  a  justice  for  the  purpose  of 
being  condemned,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  meat.  &c.,  Dclonn 
or  in  whose  possession  it  was  found  b  liable  to  a  penalty  or,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  justices,  to  imprisonment  for  three  months  without 
the  option  of  a  fine. 

The  Public  Health  Acts  contain  important  provisions  relating  to 
infectious  disease.  Any  person  who  knows  he  b  suffering  from  an 
infectious  disease  must  not  carry  on  any  trade  or  business 
unless  he  can  do  so  without  risk  of  spreading  the  disease. 
Local  authorides  may  require  premises  to  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected:  they  may  order  the  destruction  of  bedding,  clothing 
or  other  articles  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection ;  they  may 
provide  proper  places  for  the  disinfection  of  infected  articles  free  of 
charge;  the]f  may  provide  ambulances,  ftc  In  the  case  of  a  [>erson 
found  suffering  from  infectious  disease  who  has  not  proper  lodging  or 
accommodation,  or  is  k>dgin^  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
familj^,  or  b  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  such  person  may  by  means 
of  a  justice's  order  be  removed  to  a  hospital;  a  local  authority 
may  pay  the  Expenses  of  a  person  in  a  hosjMtal  or,  if  necessary, 
provide  nursing  attendance;  any  person  exposing  himself  or  any 
other  in  hb  charge  while  suffering  from  infr  ttic'ts  disease,  or  exposing 
infected  bedding,  clothing  or  the  like,  is  made  liable  to  a  penalty. 
Owners  and  drivers  of  public  conveyance^  must  not  knowingly  convey 
any  person  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and  if  any  person 
suffering  from  such  a  disease  b  conveyed  in  any  public  vehicle 
the  owner  or  driver  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  his  knowledge  must  give 
notice  to  the  medical  officer.  It  b  also  forbidden  to  let  houses  or 
rooms  in  which  infected  persons  have  been  lodging,  or  to  make  false 
statements  to  persons  negotiating  for  the  hire  of  such  rooms.  An 
act  was  passed  in  the  year  1890,  called  the  Infectious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act.  When  adopted  it  enabled  an  urban  or  district 
council  to  obtain  the  inspection  of  dairies  where  these  were  suspected 
to  be  the  cause  of  infectious  disease,  with  a  view  to  prohibiting  the 
supply  of  milk  from  such  dairies  if  the  fact  were  established.  The 
act  01  1907  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1890.  It  enables  a 
local  autnority  to^reauire  dairymen  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of 
sources  of  supply  if  the  medical  officer  certifies  that  any  person  b 
suffering  from  infectious  disease  which  he  has  reason  to  suspect  is 
attributable  to  milk  supplied  within  his  dbtrict.  It  also  compels 
dairymen  to  notify  infectious  diseases  existing  among  their  servants. 
The  act  of  1890  also  forbids  the  keeping  for  more  than  forty-eight 
houn  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  infectious  disease  in  a 
room  used  at  the  time  as  a  dwelling-place,  sleeping-place  or  workshop. 
It  provides  for  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  infectious  diseases  in  a 
hospital  being  removed  only  for  burial,  and  gives  power  to  justices 
in  certain  cases  to  order  bodies  to  be  buried.  The  diseases  to  which 
the  act  applies  are  smallpox,  cholera,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas, 
scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  tyjrfius,  typhoid^  enteric,  relapung; 
continued  or  puerperal  fever,  and  any  other  infectious  disease  to 
which  the  act  has  been  applied  by  the  local  authority  of  the  district 
In  the  prescribed  manner.  The  most  important  provision,  however, 
relating  to  infectious  disease  b  that  contained  in  the  Infectious 
Disease  Notification  Act  1889.  That  was  originally  an  adoptive 
act,  but  it  is  now  extended  to  all  districts  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
requires  the  notification  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
district  of  every  case  in  which  a  person  b  suffering  from  one  of  the 
diseases  above  mentioned.  The  duty  of  notification  is  imposed  upon 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  also  upon  the  medical  practitioner  who 
may  be  in  attendance  on  the  patient.  The  medical  attendant  is 
entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of  each  notification  a  fee  of  38.  fid.  if 
the  case  occun  in  his  private  practice,  and  of  is.  if  the  case  occurs , 
in  his  practice  as  medical  officer  of  any  public  body  or  institution. ' 
These  fees  are  paid  by  the  urban  or  rural  district  council  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  provisions  as  to  notification  are  applied  to  every 
ship,  veseol.  boat,  tent,  van,  shed  or  similar  structure  used  for 
human  habitation  in  like  manner  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  if  it  were 
a  building.  Exception  b  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  ship, 
vessel  or  Doat  belonging  to  a  foreign  government.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  thb  act  has  been  one  of  the  most  effectual 
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Bicans  of  pfcveoting  the  ipccad  of  Infectiout  ducMe  in  modern 
time*. 

The  district  council  are  empowered  to  provide  hospitals  or  tem- 
porary places  for  the  reception  of  the  sickl  They  may  build  them, 
M^mmMab.  <»"t»»ct  foT  the  use  of  them,  a«ee  (or  the  reception  of 
aoapman.  ^  ^j^  inhabitants  of  their  district  into  an  existing 
hospital,  or  combine  with  any  other  district  council  in  providing 
a  common  hospital.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  when  dealing 
with  county  councils,  if  a  district  council  make  default  in  providing 
hospital  accommodation,  the  county  council  may  put  in  operation 
the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act.  The  power  given  to  provide  hospitaU 
must  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  create  a  nuisance,  and  much  litigation 
has  taken  place  in  respect  of  the  providing  of  hospitals  for  smallpox. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  courts  have  refused  to  accept 
as  a  principle  that  a  smallpox  hospital  is  necessarily  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  neighbourhood,  end  for  the  most  part  applications 
for  mjunction  on  that  ground  have  failed. 

Where  any  part  of  the  country  appears  to  be  threatened  with 
or  'm  affected  by  any  formidable  epiaemic.  endemic  or  infectious 

^_.^ ^_  disease^  the  Local  Government  Board  may  make  rcgula- 

Opmtmn.  jj^u,  (^^  ^^  speedy  interment  of  the  oiead,  house-to* 
house  visitation,  the  provision  of  medical  aid  and  accommodation, 
the  promotion  of  cleansing,  ventilation  and  disinfection,  and  the 
guaroins  against  the  spread  of  disease..  Such  regulations  are  made 
and  enforced  by  the  district  councils.  The  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  relating  to  infectious  disease  are  for  the  most 
part  extended  to  ships  by  an  act  of  the  year  1885. 

District  councils  may,  and  if  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  must  provide  mortuaries,  and  they  may  make  by-laws  with 
.  respect  to  the  management  and  charges  for  the  use  of 
M4ttuatm9>  jIjp  game.  V'here  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  of  an 
infectious  disease  19  retained  in  a  room  where  persons  live  or  sleep, 
or  the  retention  of  anv  dead  body  may  endanger  health,  any  justice 
on  the  certificate  01  a  medical  practitioner  may  order  the  re- 
moval of  a  body  to  a  mortuary  and  direct  the  body  to  be  buried 
within  a  time  limited  by  the  friends  of  the  decea^  or  in  their  default 
by  the  relieving  officer.  A  district  council  may  also  provide  and 
maintain  a  proper  place  (otherwise  than  at  a  workhouse  or  at  a 
mortuary)  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  during  the  time  required 
to  conduct  any  posi  mcrUm  examination  ordered  by  a  coroner. 

Under  an  act  of  1879  the  district  council  have  power  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  cemetery  eithef  within  or  without  their  district, 
aaiMiMi^M.  *°*^  ^^  "**y  purchase  or  accept  a  donation  of  land 
MSMvrwKf^  that  purpose.  The  provisions  of  the  Cemcteriea 
Clauses  Act  1847  apply  to  a  cemetery  thus  provided.  These 
cannot  all  be  reierred  to  here,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  no  part 
of  the  cemetery  need  be  consecrated,  but  that  if  any  |Murt  is,, 
such  part  is  to  be  defined  by  suitable  marks,  and  a  chapel  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church  must  be  erected  in  it.  A  chaplain 
must  also  be  appointed  to  officiate  at  burials  in  the  consecrated 
portion.  The  power  to  provide  a  cemetery  under  the  act  under  con- 
sideration must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  providing  a  burial 
ground  under  the  Burial  Acts.  These  acts  will  be  mentioned  later  in 
connexion  with  the  powers  of  parish  councils,  for  in  general  they  are 
adopted  for  a  parish,  part  o^  a  parish  or  combination  of  parishes, 
and  arc  administered  by  a  burial  board,  except  where  that  body  has 
been  superseded  by  a  parish  council  or  joint  committee.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  under  the  Local  Government  Act  1894, 
where  a  burial  board  district  is  wholly  in  an  urban  district,  tbe 
urban  council  may  resolve  that  the  powers,  duties  and  liabitities 
of  the  burial  board  shall  be  transferred  to  the  council,  and  thereupon 
the  burial  board  may  cease  to  exist.  And  it  is  provided  by  the 
same  act  that  tbe  Burial  Acts  shall  not  hereafter  be  adopted  in  any 
urban  parish  without  the  approval  of  the  urban  couodL  The 
distinction  between  a  burial  ground  provided  under  the  Burial 
Acts  and  a  cemetery  provided  under  the  act  of  1879  is  important 
in  many  ways,  of  which  one  only  need  be  mentioned  here — the 
expenses  under  the  Burial  Acts  are  paid  out  of  tbe  poor  rate,  while 
the  expenses  under  the  act  of  i87<9  arc  paid  in  an  urban  district 
out  of  the  ecncral  dbtrict  rate,  the  incidence  of  which  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  poor  rate,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

In  an  urban  district  the  urban  council  have  always  had  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  surveyor  of  highways  under  the  Highway 
j-j-fc  Acts.    But  before  1894  a  rural  district  council  had  no 

..wHT^f*.  power  or  duty  in  respect  of  highways  except  in  a  few 
cases  where,  by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  Highway  Act  1878, 
the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  a  district  coincident  in  area  with 
a  highway  district  were  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a 
a  highway  board.  Except  in  these  cases  the  highway  authority  in 
a  parish  was  the  sufve^^or  of  highways,  elected,  annually  by  the 
inhabitants  in  vestry,  or  in  a  highway  district  consisting  of  a  number 
of  parishes  united  by  order  of  quarter  sessions,  the  highway  board 
composed  of  waywardens  representing  the  several  parishes.  By  the 
Local  Government  Act  1894,  there  were  transferred  to  the  <fistrict 
council  of  every  rural  district  all  the  powers,  duties  and  UabiUttesof 
every  highway  authority,  surveyor  or  highway  board  within  their 
district,  and  the  former  highway  authorities  ceased  to  exist.  The 
highway  authority  in  every  district,  rural  as  ^ell  as  urban,  is  there- 
fore the  district  council.  Of  the  chief  duties  of  a  district  council  with 
regard  to  highways,  the  first  and  mo&t  obvious  is  the  duty  to  repair. 


This  duty  wat  formerly  enforceable  by  indictment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  bnt  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  procedure  is 
applicable,  now  that  the  liability  to  repair  is  transferred  to  a  council 
representii^  a  wider  area.  Under  the  Highway  Acts  it  b  enforceable 
by  summary  proceedings  before  justices  and  by  orders  of  the  county 
council,  but  in  either  case,  if  the  liability  to  repair  is  disputed,  that 
questHMi  hss  to  be  decided  on  indictment  preferred  against  the  high- 
way authority  alleged  to  be  in  default.  In  a  rural  district  any  paruh 
eouncil  may  complain  to  the  county  council  that  the  district  council 
have  made  default  in  keeping  any  highway  in  repair,  and  the  county 
ODuncil  may  thereupon  transfer  to  themselves  and  execute  the 
powers  of  toe  district  council  at  the  cost  of  the  latter  body,  or  they 
may  make  as  order  requiring  the  district  council  to  perform  their 
duty,  or  they  may  appoint  some  person  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  the 
district  council.  It  w  imporunt  to  observe,  however,  that  an 
action  does  not  lie  against  a  district  council  in  respect  of  the  failure 
to  repair  a  highway  even  at  the  suit  of  a  person  who  has  thereby 
been  injured.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  doctrine  is  that  the 
council  as  hiffhway  surveyor  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish,  against  whom  such  an  action  would  not 
lie.  The  district  council  are,  however,  liable  for  any  injury  caused 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  officers  or  servants  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  repair. 

But  while  rural  as  well  tA  urban  district  councils  have  the  powers 
and  duties  of  surveyors  of  highways,  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts  relating  to  streets  apply  only  in  urban  j^m^ 
districts,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  by  order  have  conferred  urban  powers  upon  a  rural 
district  council.  These  provisions  have  now  to  be  referred  to.  It 
may  be  convenient  to  state  that  the  expression  "  street  **  h  here 
used  in  a  sense  much  wider  than  its  ordinary  meaning.  It  is  defined 
by  the  act  to  include  any  highway  and  any  public  bridge  (not 
being  a  county  bridge),  and  any  road,  lane,  footway,  souare,  court» 
alley  or  passage,  whether  a  thorouehfare  or  not.  For  iCertaia 
purposes  streets  as  thus  defined  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. 
those  which  are  and  those  whkrh  are  not  highways  repairable  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  every  highway  that  is  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
Before  the  year  i8i6  as  soon  as  a  way  was  dedicated  to  public  use 
and  the  public  had  oy  user  signified  theil-  acceptance  of  it,  it  became 
without  more  notice  repalrsble  by  the  pansh.  Therefore  every, 
highwair— whether  carriage-way,  driftway,  bridleway  or  footway — 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  in  use  before  1836,  is  presuniably 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  only  exceptions  being 
such  hi^ways  as  are  repairable  by  private  persons  or  corporate 
bodies  rations  cUtusurae,  raffone  lenurae,  <m-  by  prescription.  But 
in  the  year  1816,  when  the  Highway  Act  1835  came  into  opcratmn, 
the  law  was  altered.  It  was  possible,  just  as  formeriy,  to  dedicate 
a  way  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  It  thereupon  became  a  highway 
to  afl  intents  and  purposes.  But  mere  dedicistion  did  not  make 
the  way  icpairable  by  the  publte.  That  result  was  not  to  follow 
unless  certain  stringent  requirements  were  fulfilled.  When  it  is 
shown,  therefore,  that  a  highway  has  been  dedicated  after  i8t6,  it 
is  not  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  these  provisions  have  been  complied  with,  or  that  it  has  been 
declared  to  be  repairabfo  under  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Acts 

Creaently  to  be  mentk>ned.  (There  was  also  power  given  to  justices, 
y  the  Highway  Act  1863,  to  declare  a  private  road  or  occupation 
road  in  a  highway  district  to  be  a  public  highway  repairable  by  the 
parish;  but  this  powv  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon  to 
any  extent.) 

All  streets  being  hi^ways  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  large 
within  an  urban  distnct,  are  vested  in  and  under  the  control  of  the 
urban  council.  After  much  litigatkxi  it  has  now  been  established 
that  this  provision  does  not  give  the  council  an  absolute  property 
in  the  soil  of  the  street,  but  merely  such  a  qualified  property  in 
the  surfaces  as  enables  them  to  exercise  control.  The  uriban  council 
are  reauired  from  time  to  time  to  cause  aH  such  streets  to  be  made 
up  and  repaired  as  occasion  may  require,  and  they  are  empowered 
to  raise,  lower  or  alter  the  soil  of  the  street,  and  to  place  and  keep 
in  repair  fences  and  posts  for  the  safety  of  foot-passengers.  The 
other  class  of  streets  consists  of  those  whkh  are  not  highways 
repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at  laige.  Under  the  Public  Health 
Act  1875  siich  streets  may  be  dealt  with  in  manner  felhywing: — 
If  any  such  street  or  part  thereof  is  not  sewered,  levelled,  paved, 
metaflod,  flaggedt  channelled,  made  good  or  lighted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  ooondl,  the  council  may  cause  it  to  be  made  up 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  owners  of  premises  fronting  the  street  in  pro- 
port  km  to  their  several  fronta^.  When  all  or  any  of  the  works 
4iforesaid  have  been  executed  m  the  street,  and  the  council  are  of 
opinion 'that  the  street  oncht  to  become  a  highway  repairable  by 
tne  inhabitants  at  large,  tfiey  may  by  noture  to  be  fixed  up  in  the 
street  declare  it  to  be  a  hl^^nway  repairable  by  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  and  the  declaration  will  be  eflMtlve  unless,  within  one  month 
after  ^e  notice  has  bem  pot  up,  the  majority  of  the  owners  in  the 
street  object  thereto.  An  alternative  procedure  has  been  provided 
by  the  I^ivate  Street  Works  Aet,  which  may  be  adopted  by  any 
urban  counciL  One  iropoitant  point  of  difference  is  that  under 
the  latter  act  the  council  may  resolve  that  the  expenses  shall  be 
apportittaed  among  the  owners,  not  merely  according  to  fnMitage« 
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but  fcccowliny  to  the  greater  or  Ices  detree  tt  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  any  pfcmtaes  (roin  the  works. 

Where  a  house  or  butlding  ta  a  street  is  taken  down  to  be  rebuilt. 
the  urban  dbtrict  council  laay^  prescribe  the  line  to  which  it  is  to 
be. rebuilt,  ^paying  compensation  to  the  building  owner  for  any 
damage  which  he  may  stistain  ooniequent  upon  the  requirement. 
Save  to  this  extent,  no  power  is  given  by  the  general  law  to  a  district 
council  to  prescribe  a  building  bne.  But  under  nn  act  o(  1888  it  is 
provided  that  it  ihaU  not  be  lawful  in  any  uiban  district  without 
the  consent  of  the  urban  authority  to  es«ct  or  bring  forward  any 
house  or  building  in  any  street  or  any  part  of  such  hoine  or  buiMing 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  the  bouse  or  building  oa  cither  side 
thereof  in  the  same  street. 

The  control  exercised  by  an  urban  district  council  over  streets 
and  buildings  is  to  a  very  large  extent  exercised  through  b3f4aws 
which  they  are  empowered  to  make  for  varfens  purposes  relating  to 
the  laying  out  and  formation  of  new  streets,  the  erection  and  con- 
stniction  of  new  buildings,  the  provision  of  suflScieat  air-space 
about  buil<Ungs  to  secure  a  free  cinculation  of  air,  and  the  provision 
of  suitable  and  sufficient  sanitary  convcnieneeSi  The  manner  in 
which  such  tnr-laws  are  made  and  confirmed  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
In  general,  tne  by-laws  require  plans  of  new  streets  to  be  submitted 
to  the  council,  and  the/  are  required  to  aj>prove  or  disapprove  of 
these  plans  within  a  month.  Thev  cannot  disapprove  of  a  plan  unless 
it  contravenes  the  pvovisions  ot  some  statute  or  by*law;  but  if  a 
person  builds  otherwise  than  accordiiw  to  an  approved  plan  he  does 
90  at  the  risk  of  having  his  wprk  pulled  down  or  destroyed.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  powers  of  an  urban  council  with  respect  to  streets 
may  be  mentioned  the  power  to  widen  or  improve,  and  certain  powers 
incorporated  from  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  1847,  with 
respect  to  naming  streets,  numboing  houses,  imptoving  the  line  of 
streets,  removing  obstructions,  providing  protection  in  respect  of 
ruinous  or  dangerous  buildings,  and  requiring  precautions  to  be  taken 
during  the  construction  and  repair  of  sewers,  streets  and  bosses. 
An  urean  council  may  also  provide  for  the  lighting  el  any  street  in 
their  district,  and  may  contract  with  any  pemn  or  company  for 
that  purpose.  If  there  is  no  oompaoy  having  statutory  powers  of 
supply  within  their  district,  they  may  themselves  undertake  the 
supply  of  gas,  and  they  may  purchase  the  undertaking  of  any  gas 
company  within  their  district. 

An  uroan  council  may  acquire  and  maintain  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  as  public  walks  or  pleasure-grounds,  and  may  support 
or  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  walks  or  grounds  if 
provided  by  any  other  person.  They  ma]^  also  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  laying  out,  planting  or  improvement  of 
lands  provkled  for  this  purpose  by  any  person,  in  their  own  district 
or  outside  that  district,  if  it  appears  that  the  walks  or  grounds  could 
eventually  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  An  urban 
council  ma]^  also  provide  public  clocks  or  pay  for  the  reasonable 
cost  of  repairing  and  maintaining  any  pubhc  clocks  in  the  district, 
though  not  vested  in  them. 

Wnere  an  urban  council  are  the.  council  of  a  borough,  and  in 
other  cases  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the 
district,  they  mav  provide  market  accommodation  for 
their  district.  They  may  not,  however,  establish  any 
market  so  as  to  interfere  with  any  market  already  estate 
lished  in  the  district  under  a  firanduse  or  charter.  For 
purposes  of  markets  certain  provisions  of  the  Markets  and 
Fairs  Clauses  Act  1847  are  incorporated  with  the  Public  Health  Act. 
The  only  one  of  these  that  need  be  noticed  is  that  which  provides 
that  after  the  market  is  opened  for  public  use  every  person,  other 
than  a  licensed  hawker,  who  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  any  place 
within  the  district,  except  in  his  own  dwelling-place  or  shop,  any 
articles  in  respect  of  which  tolls  are  authorizedto  be  taken  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty.  The  tolls  which  may  be  taken  by  an  urban 
council  must  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board;  and 
any  by-laws  which  tney  make  for  the  regulation  of  the  market  must 
be  coruirmed  by  the  same  body.  An  urban  council  may  also  provide 
slaughter-houses  and  make  bv-laws  with  respect  to  the  management 
and  charges  for  the  use  01  them.  Where  they  do  not  provide 
slaughter-houses,  all  previously  existing  slaughter-houses  have  to  be 
registered  and  new  ones  licensed ;  and  no  person  may  lawfully  use  a 
slaughter-house  which  b  not  either  registered  or  licensed.  Licences 
may  be  suspended  by  justices  in  the  event  of  their  being  used 
contrary  to  the  (xrovisaons  of  the  act  or  of  the  bv-laws,  and  on 
a  second  conviction  the  licence  may  be  revoked.  On  a  con- 
viction of  selling  or  exposing  for  sale,  or  having  in  his  possession 
or  on  hb  premises  unsound  meat,  the  court  may  also  revoke  the 
uceitce. 

Certain  police  regulations  contained  in  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Act  1S47  are  by  virtue  of  the  Public  Health  Act  187$  in  force 
in  all  urban  districts.  These  relate  to  obstructions 
and  nuisances  in  streets,  fires,  places  of  public  resort, 
hackney  carriages  and  public  bathing.  An  urban  council 
may  also  license  proprietors,  drivers  and  conductors  of 
horses,  ponies,  mules  or  asses  standing  for  hiring  in  the  dbtrict  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  hackney  carriages,  and  they  may 
also  license  pleasure  boats  and  vessels,  and  the  boatmen  or 
persons  in  cha^  tho'eof ,  and  they  may  make  by-Uws  for  all  these 
puipoec% 
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Every  district  oonncil  ifiay  enter  into  snch  oontracta  as  are  neces* 
sary  for  carrying  into  execution  the  various  purpoacs  of  the  Public 
Health  Acta.  A  district  council  being  a  corporation, 
the  general  law  applies  in  the  case  of  a  rural  council  ^'•jnact^ 
that  they  must  contract  under  their  common  seal,  the  ^^j^!V* 
caception  to  this  rule  includii^  the  doing  of  acts  very  ^'*'^*' 
frequently  recurring  or  too  insigiiificant  to  be  worth  the  trouble  oi 
affixing  the  oommon  seat  In  the  case  of  an  urban  ooandl  certain 
stringent  regulations  are  laid  down.  A  contnct  made  1^  an  urban 
council,  wbmof  the  value  and  amount  exceed  £50.  must,  be  under 
seal,  and  certain  other  Cormalities  must  be  observed,  sosne  of  which 
are  imperative:  for  example,  the  taking  of  sureties  from  the  con* 
tractor,  aad-the  malcing-proYision  for  penalties  to  be  paid  by  him 
in  case  the  terms  <A  the  contract  are  not  observed.  Every  local 
authoo^  may  also^  for  purposes  of  the  act,  purchase  or  take  on 
lease,  sdl  or  exchange,  any  unda.  Such  lands  as  are  not  required 
for  the  purpose  for  which  tliey  were  purchased  must  unless  the  Local 
Government  Board  otherwise  direct,  be  sokl.  Powers  of  compulsory 
purchase  oi  lands  are  also  given  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  but 
before  these  can  be  put  in  operation  certain  conditions  must  be 
observed.  The  Local  Government  Board  must  make  inquiry  into 
the  pcoprie^  of  allowing  the  lands  to  be  taken,  and  the  power  to 
acquire  the  lands  compuborily  can  only  be  conferred  by  means  of  a 
provisional  order  connrmed  by  parliament. 

With  regard  to  the  by-laws  which  district  councils  may  make 
for  many  purposes,  the  subjects  of  which  have  been  aheady  from 
time  to  tune  mentioned,  it  b  only  necessary  to  state  ..  . 
thabthese  require  to  be  oonfirmed  by  the  Local  Govern-  'iT^aws. 
ment  Board.  Such  confirmation  does  not,  however,  give  validity 
to  a  by4aw  which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
and  many  by-lava  which  have  been  so  confirmed  have  been  held 
to  be  invalid  under  the  general  law  as  being  uncertain,  unreasonable 
or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  realm.  For  the  guidance  of  local 
authorities,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  from  time  to  time 
issued  model  series  of  by-laws  dealing  with  the  various  sulHects  for 
which  by-laws  may  be  made,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  loUolved 
.throughout  England  and  Walesa 

As  a  general  nde,  all  the  expenses  of  carrying  into  execution  tiie 
Public  liealth  Acts  in  an  urban  district  fall  upon  a  fund  which  is 
caUedthegeneraldistrictfund,  and  that  fund  b  provided  -^ 
by  means  of  a  rate  called  the  general  district  rate.  To  ru^^^^ 
thb  there  are  some  exceptions.  First,  in  the  case  of  boroughs 
where  from  the  time  of  the  first  adoption  of  the  Sanitary  Actt 
these  expenses  have  been  paki  out  of  the  borough  rate,  tne  expenses 
continue  to  be  so  paid:  and  in  an  urban  district  which  was  formerly 
subject  to  an  Improvement  Act,  the  expenses  may  be  payable  out 
of  the  improvement  rate  authorized  by  that  act.  The  general 
rule,  however,  prevails  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  general  district  rate  b  made  and  levied  on  the 
occupiers  of  all  kirns  of  property  icfc  the  time  being  assessable  to 
any  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  subject  to  a  few  exceptions  and 
conditions.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  the  owner  may  be  rated 
instead  of  the  occupier,  at  the  option  of  the  urijan  authority,  where 
the  value  of  the  premises  b  under  £10,  where  the  premises  are  let 
to  weekly  or  monthly  tenants,  or  where  the  premises  are  let  in 
separate  apartments,  or  the  rents  become  payable  or  are  collected  at 
any  shorter  perk>d  than  quarterly.  When  the  owner  b  rated  he 
must  be  assessed  upon  a  certain  proportion  only  of  the  net  annua) 
value  of  the  premises.  The  owners  or  occupiers  of  certain  specified 
properties  are  assessed  in  respect  of  the  same  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  part  only  of  the  net  annual  value  thereof.  These 
properties  include  tithes,  tithe  commutation  rent  charge,  lahd  used 
as  arable,  meadow  or  paitture  ground  only,  or  as  woodlands,  market 
gardens  or  nursery  grounds,  orchards,  allotroents,  any  land  covered 
with  water  such  as  the  reservoir  of  a  waterworks  company,  or  used 
only  as  a  canal  or  towing-path  of  the  same,  or  as  a  railway  con- 
structed under  the  powers  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  public 
conveyance.  The  reason  for  these  partial  exemptions  apparently 
b  that  sanitaiv  arrangements  are  made  chiefly  lor  the  benefit  of 
houses  and  bufldings,  while  the  properties  just  enumerated  do  not 
receive  the  same  amount  of  benefit.  The  only  other  point  to  be 
noticccK  in  thb  connexion  b  that  an  urban  council  may  divide  their 
dbtrict  into  parts  for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  rating 
each  part  sepiaurately  for  those  purposes.  The  expenses  of  highways 
in  an  urban  district  fall  as  a  rule  upon  the  general  dbtrict  rate, 
but  under  certain  conditions,  which  need  not  be  here  set  out,  a 
separate  highway  rate  may  have  to  be  levied.  The  urban  council 
have  extensive  powers  of  amending  the  rate,  and  the  rate  b  collected 
in  such  manner  as  the  urban  aoth<xity  may  appoint.         ^         . 

The  expenses  of  a  rural  dbtrict  councu  are^  of  two  kinds.  Of 
these  the  first  is  called  general  expenses,  and  it  includes  the  expense 
of  the  cstablbhmcnt  and  officere  of  the  council,  of  disinfection, 

Eroviding  of  cunveyance  for  infected  persons,  and  the  expenses  of 
ighways.  These  expenses  are  payable  out  of  a  common,  fund 
which  18  raised  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  several  parbhes  in  the 
district,  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  each.  Specbl  expenses 
include  the  expenses  of,  the  construction  and  maintenance  and 
cleansing  of  sewers,  providing  water-supply,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred  or  payable  in  reject  of  a  parish  or  contributory  place 
within  the  dotrict  detcnaincd  by  oroier  of  the  Local  Government 
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Board  to  be  special  expenaea.  The  expresdoa  **  cootributory  place  " 
means  a  place  other  than  a  parish  chargeable  with  special  expenses. 
For  the  most  part  it  has  reference  only  to  what  is  called  a  special 
drainage  district,  that  is  to  say,  a  district  formed  out  of  one  or  more 
parishes  or  parts  of  parishes  for  the  purpoae  of  the  provision  of  a 
common  water-supply,  or  scheme  of  sewerage,  or  the  like,  and  in  the 
event  of  such  a  district  including  part  only  of  a  parish^  the  remaining 
portion  would,  so  far  as  the  special  expenses  for  which  the  district 
was  created  are  concerned,  be  a  separate  contributory  place.  These 
special  expenses  axe  chargeable  to  each  parish  or  contributory  ptaoe, 
and  they  are  defrayed  by  means  of  special  sanitary  rates,  such  rates 
being  raised  on  all  property  assessed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but 
with  the  same  exemptions  of  certain  properties  as  have  been  meo> 
tioned  under  the  head  of  general  distnct  rate  in  urban  districts. 

District  councils  are  empowered  to  borrow  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
n^^  ,  regulatbns.  The  money  must  be  bccrowed  for  ixmanent 
^^^^!!^  works,  the  expenses  of  which  ought  in  the  opinion  of  the 
powwB.  Local  Government  Board  to  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years 
which  must  not  exceed  sixty.  The  sums  borrowed  must  not 
exceed,  with  the  outstanding  loans,  the  amount  of  the  assessable 
value  for  two  years  of  the  district  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed; 
and  if  the  sum  borrowed  would,  with  the  outstanding  loans,  exceed 
the  assessable  value  for  one  year,  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  not  be  ^tven  except  after  local  inquiry.  The  money 
may  be  repaid  by  equal  instalments  of  principal,  or  of  principal  and 
interest,  or  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund. 

Where  the  urban  council  are  the  council  of  a  borough,  their 
accounts  as  urban  council  are  made  up  and  audited  in  the  same 
AudM.  ineffective  manner  as  has  alread)^  been  mentioned  in 
^^^  the  case  of  the  accounts  of  the  council  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  but  each  of  the  borough  auditors  receives  re> 
muncration  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  council  as  urban  district 
council.  Where  the  urban  council  are  not  the  council  of  a  borough, 
the  accounts  are  made  up  annually,  and  audited  by  the  distnct 
auditor  in  the  same  effective  manner  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  the  accounts  of  a  county  council.  The  accounts  of  a 
rural  district  council  are  made  up  half-yearly  and  are  audited  in 
the  same  way: 

The  Public  Authorities  Protection  Act  1893  was  passed  to  repeal 
the  numerous  provisions  contained  in  many  acts  of  parliament, 
-.  ■  whereby,  before  legal  proceedings  could  be  taken  against  a 
^'"***'  public  body,  notice  of  action  had  to  be  given  and  the 
jM^  at  proceedings  commenced  within  a  certain  limited  time. 
^M^  'he  set  applies  to  all  public  authorities,  including,  of 
^aai!^^  course,  district  councils,  and  it  fxovides  in  effect  that 
^^  where  any  action  or  legal  proceeding  is  taken  against  a 
council  for  any  act  done  in  pursuance  or  execution,  or  intended 
execution,  of  an  act  of  parliament,  or  of  any  public  duty  or  authority, 
the  action  must  be  commenced  within  six  months  next  after  the  act, 
neglect  or  default  complained  of,  or  in  the  case  of  a  continuance  of 
injury  or  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  ceasing  thereof. 
And  It  provides  further  that,  in  thie  event  of  the  judgment  of  the 
court  being  given  in  favour  of  the  council,  the  council  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  their  costs  taxed  as  between  solicitor  and  client.  Notice  of 
action  is  abolished  in  eveiy  case. 

Among  other  acts  which  are  either  incorporated  with  the  Public 
Health  Acts  or  have  been  passed  subsequently  to  them,  one  of  the 
„  most  important  is  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act 

"J^Sm'^  '^'  It  contains  three  distinct  parts.  Under  the  first  an 
^^I^^g  urban  district  council  may,  by  means  of  a  scheme,  acquire, 
"["™?  rearrange  and  reconstruct  an  area  which  has  been  proved 
^^^  to  be  insanitary.  The  scheme  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  carried  out  by  means  of  a  provisional 
Older.  The  second  part  of  the  act  deals  with  unhealthy  dwelling- 
houses,  and  requires  the  urban  district  council  to  take  steps  for  the 
closing  of  any  dwelling-houses  within  their  district  which  are  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  The  third  part  of  the  act  deals  with  what  is 
called  in  the  act  working-class  lodging-houses.  But  the  expression  is 
a  little  misleading,  for  it  includes  separate  houses  or  cottages  for  the 
working  classes,  whether  containtm;  one  or  several  tenements,  and 
the  expression  "  cottage  "  may  Include  a  garden  of  not  more  than 
half  an  acre,  provided  that  the  estimated  annual  value  of  such  garden 
shall  not  exceed  £3.  This  part  of  the  act  may  be  adopted  by  a  rural 
district  council,  but  an  urban  district  council  can  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion without  formal  adoption.  Land  may  be  acquired  for  erecting 
lodging-houses  as  above  defined,  and  thrae,  when  erected,  may  be 
mana^  and  let  by  the  council. 

The  urban  district  council  may  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Baths 
Aatt  MMid  *"**  Washhouees  Acts,  and  thereunder  provide  public 
*■*•••.  baths,  wash-houses,  open  bathing-places,  covered  swim- 
^*'  ming  baths,  which  they  may  dose  in  the  winter  months 
"^^      and  use  as  gymnasia. 

Under  the  Tramways  Act  1870  the  urban  district  council  may 
obtain  from  the  Board  of  Trade  a  provisional  order  authorizing  the 
TnmwMn.  construction  of  tramways  in  their  district  by  themselves. 
Mmmwm^w.  ^j^y  private  persons,  and  any  corporation  or  company 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  obtain  the  like  authority, 
but  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  in  certain  cases  to  dispense 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  authority.  Where  the  ocderia  obtained 


by  a  person  or  body  other  duui  die  district  coundl.  the  coandl  may 
purchase  the  undertaking  at  the  end  of  twenty*one  yeara  after  the 
tramways  have  been  oonstnicted  or  at  the  expiration  of  every 
subsequent  period  of  seven  years,  and  the  terms  of  purchase  are 
that  the  person  or  company  must  sell  the  uodertaJeing  upon  payment 
of  the  then  value,  exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  past  or  future  profits 
of  the  undertaking,  or  any  oompcnisation  for  compulsory  sale  or  other 
consideration  whatsoever  of  toe  tramway,  and  all  lands,  buildings, 
works,  materials  and  plant  suitable  to  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking.  It  shoaM  be  observed,  however,  that  althougli 
the  local  authority  may  themselves  construct,  and  may  aoqum 
from  the  original  promocera  a  system  of  tramways,  they  may  not 
themselves  work  them  without  special  authority  of  the  legislature; 
and  must  in  general  let  the  working  of  the  undertaking  to  some 
person  or  company. 

Under  the  Borough  Funds  Act  1873  the  urban  district  coundl 
may,  if  in  their  juftement  it  is  expedient,  promote  or  appoae  any 
local  and  persoial  bill  or  bilb  in  parliament,  or  may  j...  , 
prosecute  or  defend  any  legal  nraceedings  necessary  for  ^^^ 
thepromotionorprotectionof  the  interesU  of  the  district.  '^'^ 
and  may  charge  the  costs  inoirred  in  so  d<»ng  to  the  T^ 
rates  under  their  control.  The  power  to  incur  parlia-  zS^!!T 
mentary  costs,  however,  is  subject  to  several  important  *  "*  ' 
restrictions.  The  resolution  to  promote  or  oppose  the  biH  must 
in  the  first  instance  have  been  carried  by  an  ebsoliite  majority 
of  thjB  whole  number  of  the  council  at  a  meeting  convened  by  spec^ 
notice,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  like  majority.  The  resolu- 
tion must  have  been  published  in  newspapcn  drcabted  in  the 
district,  and  must  have  received  the  consent  of  the  Loc^  Government 
Board  or  of  a  secretary  of  state,  if  the  matter  is  one  within  bis 
jurisdiction;  and  further,  the  expenses  most  luit  be  {ncofred  unbss 
the  promotion  or  opposition  has  been  assented  to  by  the  ownen 
and  ratepayera  of  the  district  assembled  at  a  meeuog  convened 
for  the  puroose  of  considering  the  matter,  and  if  necessary,  signified 
by  a  poll.  Moreover,  the  expenses  must,  before  they  can  be  cbaarged 
to  the  rates,  be  examined  and  allowed  by  some  person  authorised 
by  a  secretary  of  state  or  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Under  the  Pawnbrokera  Act  xSya  the  licences  to  pawnbrokers, 
which  were  formerly  granted  by  justices,  are  now  granted  by  district 
councils. 

Under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drun  Acts  certain  Important- duties 
devolve  upon  medical  officen  and  inspectore  of  nuisances  who  are 
officen  of  district  councils.  But  for  the  most  part  the  ^^m-^^,^ 
acts  do  not  impose  upon  -district  councils  themselves  ^J**"*" 
any  special  powers  or  duties,  although,  as  a  matter  of  "* 
fact,  prosecutions  for  offences  are  usually  undertaken  by  the  district 
councils,  and  the  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  acts  are  paid 
out  of  their  funds.  In  quarter  sessions  boroughs,  however,  where 
the  council  have  the  duty  of  appointing  a  public  analyst,  they  ar« 
under  an  obligation  to  put  the  acts  in  force  from  time  to  time,  as 
occasion  may  arise.  The  acts  themselves  must  be  consulted  for  the 
procedure,  beginning  with  the  taking  of  samples  and  ending  with  the 
conviction  of  an  offender. 

The  powen  and  duties  of  a  district  council  urtdcr  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  1876  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  when  dealing  with  county  councils,  whose  powere 
under  the  acts  are  precisely  the  same. 

Under  the  Electric  Lighting  Acts  the  Board  of  Trade  may  license 
any  district  council  to  supply  electricity,  or  may  fcrant  to  them  a 

{>rovisional  order  for  the  same  purpose.  A  similar  _. 
icence  or  order  may  be  granted  to  a  private  person  or  SS-* 
company  to  supply  electricity  within  the  district  of  a  *«■*** 
district  council,  but  in  that  case  the  consent  of  the  district  council 
must  be  i^iven,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  special  reasons, 
dispense  with  such  consent.  These  licences  are  now  rarely  appliea 
for  or  granted,  and  the  provisions  which  were  formerly  conuined 
in  the  provisional  orders  nave  now  been  consolidated  by  the  Electric 
Lighting  Clauses  Act  1899,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  make 
provisional  orders  uniform  for  the  future.  It  is  now  almost  the 
exception,  at  least  in  urban  districts,  to  find  a  district  council 
which  has  not  obtained  a  provisional  order  under  these  acts,  and 
for  the  most  part  the  undertakings  of  local  authorities  in  the  way 
of  supplying  electricity  have  been  very  prosperous. 

Under  the  Allotment  Acts  district  councils  were  empowered  to 
provide  allotments  for  the  labouring  population  of  their  district, 
if  they  were  satisfied  that  there  was  a  demand  for  allot-  .., 
ments,  that  these  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  HH!^ 
rent  by  voluntary  arrangement,  and  that  the  land  could  *■«•«>• 
be  let  at  Mch  a  price  as  would  not  involve  a  loss  to  the  council 
The  district  council  might  acquire  land,  let  it  and  regulate  it.  and 
they  might  provide  common  pasture.  These  powers  were,  by  an 
act  of  1907,  transferred  to  parish  councils. 

The  urban  district  council  execute  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  for 
their  district,  and  the  rate  for  the  expenses  of  the  acts,  which  may 
not  exceed  id.  in  the  £.  is  in  a  borough  in  the  nature 
of  a  borough  rate,  and  in  any  other  urban  district  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  district  rate.  Under  the  acts 
not  only  public- libraries,  but  also  public  museums,  schools  for 
science,  art  galleries  and  schools  for  art,  with  the  necessary  buildings, 
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f urnbuitt,  fittian  sad  coawwieM,  nay  be  pnqivhted  for  the  in- 
babiunu  ol  tbe  diatrict.  Land  may  Da  acquiiad,  aad  money 
borrowed,  (or  tbe  purpoMs  of  the  act*. 

A  great  oumber  of  other  itatutee  oonfcr  powcra  or  Impoee  duties 
npoo  diatrkt  covacila.  euch  aa  the  acta  rrbtii^  to  toim  gankaa, 
airiailtunj  gaaga.  faiia,  petroleBm,  inUnt  life  pvocectioii.  oonamooa. 
open  apaoea,  oaaal  boats,  factories  and  workahojpe,  maiiariae,  aale  of 
horse-Besh  and  shop  hours. 

Before  the  passing  of  tbe  Local  Government  Act  1894  diere 
was  really  nothing  in  the  form  of  local  government  for  a  parish. 
Yt0  fimhM  ^^  ^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^  inhabitants  in  vestry  had  certain 
««tf  dim  powers.  They  coold  adopt  various  acts,  tdilch  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  hereafter,  and  thi^  could 
appoint  the  persons  who  were  to  cany  these  acts  into 
execution.  They  elected  the  churchwardens  and  ovexseers,  the 
highway  surveyor,  if  the  parish  was  a  separate  miit  for  highway 
purposes,  and  the  waywardens  if  it  was  included  in  a  highway 
district.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  represenutive 
body  exercising  any  povreis  of  government  in  the  parish  regarded 
as  a  separate  area.  Under  the  act  of  2894  this  was  changed.  In 
every  rural  parish,  that  is  to  say,  in  every  parish  which  is  not 
included  within  an  urban  district,  there  is  a  parish  meeting,  which 
consists  of  the  parochial  electors  of  the  parish.  As  already  stated^ 
these  are  the  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  parliamentary  and 
local  government  renters.  If  the  parish  has  a  population 
exceeding  300,  a  parish  council  must  be  elected,  ff  it  has  a 
population  of  xoo  or  upwards,  the  county  council  are  bound  to 
make  an  order  for  the  election  of  a  parish  council  if  the  parish 
meeting  so  resolves.  Where  there  is  no  parish  council,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  the  various  powers  conferred  upon  a  council  are 
exercised  by  the  parish  meeting  itself.  Two  or  more  pvisfaes  may 
be  grouped  together  under  a  common  parish  council  by  order  ol 
the  county  council  if  the  parish  meetiniss  of  each  parish  consent 
An  annual  parish  meetijig  in  every  rural  parish  must  be  held  on 
the  35th  day  of  March  or  within  seven  days  before  or  after  that 
date;  and  if  there  is  no  parish  council,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
other  parish  meeting  in  the  year.  At  the  annual  parish  meeting 
tbe  parish  council,  if  there  is  one,  is  elected,  and  the  members  of 
the  council,  who  originally  held  office  for  one  year  only,  now, 
under  a  subsequent  act,  hold  office  for  three  years.  Any  person 
who  is  a  parochial  elector,  or  who  has  for  twelve  months  preceding 
the  election  redded  in  the  parish,  or  within  3  m.  thereof,  may  be 
elected  parish  councillor,  and  the  number  of  councillors  is  to  be 
£xed  from  time  to  time  by  the  county  council,  not  being  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  fifteen.  Women,  whether  married  or  single, 
are  eligible. 

The  council  ate  elected  in  manner  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  rules  now  in  force  will  be  found 
in  tbe  SUUukny  RuUs  and  Orders.  Thev  are  very  similar  to  those 
whkh  are  in  force  with  reference  to  the  elections  01  district  councils, 
wliich  have  already  been  noticed.  If  a  poll  is  demanded,  it  must  be 
takeo  under  the  Ballot  Act,  as  applledl  by  the  rules,  and  for  aU 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  taben  that  the  election  proceeds  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  a  district  council.  The  parish  council 
electa  a  chapman  annually.  He  may  be  one  of  their  own  number, 
or  some  other  person  quaUfied  to  be  a  parish  councillor.  Tbe  ooundl 
is  a  body  corporate,  may  hold  land  in  mortmain,  and  can  appoint 
committees  for  its  own  parish  or  jointly  with  any  other  parish  council. 
-.  .     Among  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  parish  council  are 

"***'"  those  of  appointing  overseers  and  of  appointing  and  re* 
yoking  the  appointment  of  amSatant  overseen.  Church- 
wardens are  no  longer  overseers,  and  the  parish  council 
may  appoint  as  overseers  a  number  of  persons  equal  to  the  number 
forraeny  appointed  as  overseers  and  churchwardens.  It  may  be 
useful  to  meatioB  hera  that  for  pmpoaea  of  the  adminiatratMNi  of 
tbe  poor  lav,  overseers  no  longer  act,  their  dutiea  in  that  Aspect 
havmg  been  superseded  by  the  guardians.  They  remain,  hovrever, 
the  rating  authority  so  far  as  regards  the  poor  rate  and  nearly 
aU  other  rates,  the  exceptions  being  the  general  district  rate  in  an 
urban  district  and  the  boroogh  rata  in  a  boiough,  made  by  the 
town  council.  They  still  have  power  to  givo  reUdl  to  poor  persona 
in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  but  their  principal  duty  is 
that  of  rating  authority,  and  they  are  bound  to  make  out  the  lists 
for  their  parishes  of  jurors  and  electora.  No  payment  is  made  to 
them.  The  office  is  oomputaory,  but  cestain  persons  are  privileged 
from  being  elected  to  it.  The  asstsuat  overseer,  who  was  formerly 
nominated  by  the  inhabitants  and  vestry  and  tbenformally  appointed 
by  justices,  is  now,  as  has  been  stated,  appointed  by  the  parish 
council.  He  holds  office  at  pleasure,  and  receives  such  remuneration 
as  the  emmdl  fixf  and  ha  pcrlorma  all  the  dutiea  of  aa  ovenaer. 


or  such  of  them  aaany  be  picacribed  by  the  termaof  fab  appoiotaeBt. 
There  may  be  in  a  parish  a  collector  of  ratea  appmnted  by  tha 
guardiana.  In  that  event,  an  assistant  overseer  cannot  be  appointed 
to  perform  the  dutiea  of  collector  of  rates,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  parish  council  may  invest  the  collector  with  any  of  the  powera 
of  an  overseer.  The  parish  council  may  appoint  a  clerk,  who  may  be 
either  one  of  their  own  number  without  payment,  or  the  assistant 
overseer,  rate  collector  or  some  other  fit  person^  with  remuneration. 

Amon^  the  dutiea  transferred  to  parish  councils  may  be  memioned 
the  provision  of  parish  books  and  of  a  vestry  room  or  |M>«y>rhisJ 
office,  parish  chest,  fire  engine  or  fire  escape,  the  holding  ^_ 
or  management  of  parish  property,  other  than  prc^rty  ^*?^ 
relating  to  affairs  of  the  church  or  held  for  an  ecdetiastical  f^^ 
charity,  the  holding  or  management  of  village  greens  or 
of  allotments,  the  appointment  of  trustees  of  parwhJal 
charities^  otho*  than  ecclesiastical  charities  in  certain  caaea,  and 
certain  limited  powers  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
parish,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  the  acquisition  of  rights  <^  way 
which  are  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  matters  iriiich  concern  a  rural 
parish  is  the  administration  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  adoptive 
acta.  These  include  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  the  .  _„.._ 
Baths  and  Washhouaes  AcU,  the  Burial  Acu,  the  Public  *Jy°^ 
Improvement  Act  and  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  The  j?*  .. 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act  was  formerly  adopted  for  a  7^"** 
parish,  or  part  of  a  parish,  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry,  ^^ 
yiiio  elected  lighting  inspectors,  of  whom  ooe-thtrd  went  out  of  office 
in  every  year.  The  inspectors  took  the  necessary  steps  for  having 
the  parish  lighted  (the  provisions  as  to  watching  havingbeen  obsolete 
for  many  years),  and  the  expenses  of  lighting  were  raised  by  the 
overseers  upon  an  order  issued  to  them  by  the  inspectors.  Tbe 
owners  and  occupiers  of  houses,  buildings  and  property,  other  than 
land,  pay  a  rate  in  the /three  times  greater  than  that  at  which  the 
owners  and  occupiers  oTland  are  rated  and  pay  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  Now  this  act,  like  the  other  adoptive  acts,  can  only  be 
adopted  by  the  parish  meeting,  and  where  adopted  for  part  only  ot  a 
parish,  must  be  adopted  by  a  parish  meeting  held  for  that  part. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  act  it  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  parish 
ooundl,  if  there  is  one,  and  if  not,  by  the  parish  meeting,  and  the 
expenses  axe  imtsed  in  the  seme  nuinner  as  heretofore. 
The  Baths  and  Washhouaes  Acts  have  already  been  f?^*'** 
referred  to  in  dealing  with  district  councils,  and  it  is  r~' 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  now  adopted  and  ad-  T"J"*' 
ministered  in  a  rural  parish  in  the  manner  pointed  out  ^^ 
with  reference  to  the  Lishting  and  Watching  Act.  The  aame  may 
be  aaad  of  the  Burial  Acta,  but  theae  are  sufficiently  important 
to  require  special  notice.  Hiese  acts  contain  provismna 
whereby  burials  ma;^  be  prohibited  in  urban  districts,  and 
churchyards  or  bunal  grounds  already  existing  may  be 
closed  when  full.  Formerly,  when  the  acts  had  been  adopted  by  the 
vestry,  it  was  neoeasary  to  appoint  a  burial  board  to  carry  the  acta 
into  executioa  SAd  ^vide  and  manage  burial  grounds.  Now,  in  a 
rural  parish  which  is  coextensive  with  an  area  for  which  the  acts 
have  been  adopted,  the  burial  board  is  abolished  and  the  acts  are 
administered  by  the  parish  council ;  and  the  acts  cannot  be  adopted 
in  a  rural  parish  save  by  tbe  pariah  meeting.  If  the  area  under  a 
burial  board  in  1804  was  partly  in  a  rural  parish  and  partly  in  an 
urban  district,  the  burial  board  was  superseded,  and  the  powers  of  the 


though  the  acta  arc  adopted  by  the  parish  meeting,  it  is  still  necessary 
to  elect  the  burial  board,  and  that  board  will  be  dected  by  the  parisn 
meeting.  Tbe  distinction  between  a  burial  nound  under  the  Burial 
Acts  and  a  cemeterv  provided  under  the  Public  Health  Acts  has 
already  been  noticed.  A  burial  ground,  properly  so  called,  has  to 
be  divided  into  consecrated  ana  unconaecrated  portiona,  and  the 
former  really  takes  the  place  of  the  parish  churchyard;  and  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  church,  the  clerk,  and  the  sexton  continue 
to  receive  the  same  fees  upon  burials  in  the  consecrated  portion  aa 
they  would  have  done  in  the  parish  churchyard.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  a  portion  of  the  burial  ground  must  be  left  un- 
consecrated.  But  this  is  subject  to  one  important  exception,  that 
the  parish  meeting  may  unanimously  resolve  that  the  whole  of  the 
burial  ground  shall  be  consecrated.  In  that  case,  however,  the 
parish  council  may,  within  ten  years  thereafter,  determine  that  a 
separate  unconsecrated  burial  ground  shall  also  be  provided  for  the 
parish.  The  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  Burial  Acts  are  pro- 
vided by  the  overseers  out  of  the  poor  rate  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  body  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  them.  In  the  event  of 
the  acts  bdng  adopted  for  a  portion  onlv  of  a  rural  parish,  the 
burial  board,  or  the  parish  meeting,  may  oy  resolution  transfer  all 
thepowers  ol  the  board  to  the  parish  council. 

The  Public  Improvement  Act,  when  adopted,  enables  a  paridi 
coundl  to  purchase  or  lease,  or  accept  gifts  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  public  walks,  exercise  or  play  grounds,  and    ^.^^ 
to  provide  for  the  expense  by  means  01  a  paridi  improve-   ^™*:^^ 
ment  rate.    Before  any  such  rate  is  imposed,  however.    mumtttAtt. 
a  sum  in  amount  not  less  than  at  least  half  of  the  estimated   ^^ 
ooat  of  the  propoaed  improvement  must  have  been  raised  by  private 
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talMcription  or  donation*  Aod  the  rate  nsuat  not  exceed  aixpence 
tn  thei. 

The  Public  Libraries  Acts  enable  the  authority-adopting  them  to 
provide  public  libraries,  museums,  schools  for  science,  art  galleries 
p. -^  and  schools  for  art.  The  expenses  in  a  rural  parish  are 
y^l^^a  defrayed  by  means  of  a  rate  raised  with,  and  as  part  of, 
a""'  '***  P^*"  '*'*•  ^^^  *  qualification  to  the  effect  that  agri- 
cultural land,  market  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  are 
to  be  assessed  to  the  rate  at  one-third  only  of  their  rateabk  value. 

The  expenses  of  a  parish  council  may  not,  without  the  consent  of 
a  parish  meeting,  exceed  the  amount  of  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the 
£  for  the  financial  year;  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
parish  meeting  the  limit  may  be  increased  to  sixpence, 
exclusive  of  expenses  under  the  adoptive  acts.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  borrow,  the  consent  of  the  parish  meeting 
and  of  the  county  council  must  be  ootained.  The 
expenses  are  payable  out  of  tne  poor  rate  by  the  overseer^  on  the 
precept  of  the  parish  council. 

One  of  the  most  important  powers  conferred  upon  a  parish  council 
u  that  which  enables  them  to  (ire vent  stoppage  or  diversion  of  any 
public  right  of  way  without  their  consent  and  without  the  approval 
of  the  parbh  meeting.  The  council  mav  also  complain  to  the  ccunty 
council  that  the  district  council  have  failed  to  sewer  their  parish  or 
provide  a  proper  water-supply,  or  generally  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Burial  Acts;  and  upon  such  complaint,  if  ascertained  to  be 
well  founded,  the  county  council  may  transfer  to  themselves  the 
powers  and  d  '^^ies  of  the  dutrict  council,  or  may  appoint  a  comrwtent 
person  to  pertoim  such  powers  and  duties.  In  a  parish  which  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  have  a  parish  council,  most  of  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  on  the  parish  council  are  exercised  by 
the  parish  meeting. '  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  add  that  where, 
under  the  Local  Government  Act  1894,  the  powers  of  a  parish  council 
are  not  already  possessed  by  an  urban  district  council,  the  Local 
Government  Boaiid  may  by  order  confer  such  powers  on  the  urban 
council.  This  hu  been  done  almost  universally,  as  far  as  regards 
the  power  to  appoint  overseers  and  assistant  overseers,  and  in  many 
cases  urban  councils  have  also  obtained  powers  to  appoint  trustee* 
of  parochial  charities. 

The  foregoing  is  a  sketch  of  the  scheme  of  local  govenuoent 
cinied  out  in  England  and  Wales.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  deal  with  poor  law  (q.v,)  or  education  (q.t,).  The 
^  local  administration  of  justice  devolving  upon  the 
**  justices  In  quarter  or  petty  sessions  is  har^y  a  matter 
of  local  gpovemment,  although  in  one  important  respect, 
that,  namely,  of  the  licensing  of  premises  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  duties  of  justices  fall 
within  the  scope  of  local  government.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
scheme,  as  at  present  existing,  has  for  its  object  the  simplificatioB 
of  local  government  by  the  aboh'Uon  of  unnecessary  independent 
authorities,  and  that  this  has  been  carried  out  almost  completely, 
the  principal  exception  being  that  in  some  cases  burial  boards 
still  exist  which  have  not  been  supersede  either  by  urban 
district  councils  <»>  by  parish  councils  or  parish  meetings.  There 
are  also  some  matters  of  local  administration  arising  under  what 
are  called  commissions  of  sewers.  These  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  segulating  drainage,  and  providing  defence  against  water  in 
fen  lands  or  lands  subject  to  floods  from  rivers  or  tidal  waters. 
The  commissioners  derive  their  authority  from  the  Sewers 
Commission  Acts,  which  date  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
from  the  Land  Drainage  Act  x86x,  and  from  various  local  acts. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  consider  in  any  detail  the  powers 
exercised  by  commissioners  of  ^wers  in  the  /ew  areas  under 
their  controL 
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editions;  Ui  Lathi,  but  tvanshted  by  •event]  aucceasive  writoa 
both  in  Camden's  time  and  later);  M.  Drayton,  Poly-OUian  (a 
descriptive  poem,  first  issued  in  a  complete  form  in  tt2t) ;  T.  Fuller, 
History  of  the  Worthies  of  England  (t663) ;  J.  Letand.  Itinerary,  and 
CoUeetanea,  edited  by  T.  Hearne  respectively  in  1710  and  1715: 
T.  Cdac  and  A.  Hall,  Magna  Britannus  (1720,  based  on  Camdeira 
Britannia,  in  English);  D.  Defoe,  racir  through  the  whole  Island  tff 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  dtvided  into  Circuits  or  Jotuneys  (1724-1727); 
various  works  of  Thomas  Pennant,  published  between  1741  ajul 
1820,  and,  at  the  same  period,  of  Arthur  Young  (tppographical 
treatises  on  agriculture,  ftc.) ;  W.  Gilpin,  Observations  on  Ptcturesque 
Beauty  made  tn  the  Year  ty/6  in  several  Parts  of  Great  Britain  liTTb) ; 
Essays  on  Prints  and  Eany  Engyarings;  Western  Parts  of  Emeuud 
(1798),  and  other  works  on  various  districts;  Gentlewtan's  M^aeine 
(i 731-1868);  E.  W.  Brayley,  r.  Britton  and  others,  Beauties  ^f 
Enriandand  Wales,  or.  Original  Dilinmtion,  Topog;raphical,HiAtorical 
and DestripHue,  of  each  CeurUy  (1801-1818;  both  the  authors  named 
wrote  other  descriptive  worica  on  >vecial  localities;  Britton  wrote 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  18A5):  Daniel  Lysona 
(with  the  collaboration  01  his  brother  Samuel),  Magna  Britannia, 
Topogra^ical  Account  of  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain  (iSoS^ 
i8m;  the  counties  were  taken  alphabetkally  but  00  the  death  of  . 
Samuel  Lyaons  in  18I9  the  work  was  stopped  at  Devooahire);  Sir 
G.  Head.  Home  Tour  in  the  Uanufaaunnr  Districts  «f  England 
(1835);  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  English  Noteboohs  (1870).  Among- 
modem  publications,  out  of  a  great  mass  of  works  of  more  or  less 
popular  character,  there  may  he  mentioned  the  weH-known  scries  of 
Murray* s  Guides,  in  vdiicb  each  volume  tzeats  of  a  county  or  group 
of  oouoties. 

Early  in  the  30th  century  the  Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  of 
England  (dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria)  began  to  appear;  its  volumes 
deal  with  each  county  from  every  aspect — natural  history,  prehistoric 
and  historic  antiquities,  etfanogiapny,  history,  economic  cooditioas. 
topography  and  sport  being  dealt  with  by  authorities  in  all  branches. 

The  maps  of  the  Ordnance,  Geological  and  Hydrographic  Surveys 
delineate  the  configuration  and  geology  of  EngUmd  and  the  adjacent 
seas  with  a  completeness  unsurpassed  in  any  other  country.  For 
ordinary  detailed  woric  the  beat  aeries  of  mass  is  found  to  Bartholo- 
new's  Survey  Atlas  ^  Endand  and  Wales  (Edinbuxgh  Oographical 
Institute,  1903).  which,  besides  small  distributional,  physical  and 
other  maps  and  letterpress,  conrains  a  magnificent  series  of  coloured- 
contour  maps  on  the  scale  of }  in.  to  t  m.  (also  issued  in  larger  separate 

Statistics  of  every  kind'-af  climate,  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factures, trade,  population*  births,  marriages,  deaths,  disease, 
migration,  education— are  liberally  furnished  by  government 
agencies. 

See  also  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown,  The  Building  of  the  British  fsfaude 
(London,  1888);  Sir  A.  C  Ramsay.  Physieak  Geography  and  GeeUgy 
of  Great  Britain,  edited  by  H.  B.  Woodward  (London.  1894) ;  Lord 
Avcbury.  The  Scenery  of  Enriand  and  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  due 
(London,  I9i»);  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Geological  MapofEngfand  and  Wales 
teste.  10  m.  to  1  in.;    Edinbuivh.  1897);    E.  Reclus.  Umversel 

i Geography,  voL  iv..  r^c  British  Jsks,  edited  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein 
London,  1880);  H.  J.  Mackindcr,  Britain  and  the  Britidt  Seas 
2nd  ed.,  Oxford.  1907);  C.  G.  ChishoUn,  "  On  the  Distribution  of 
'owns  and  Villages  in  England,"  in  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
(1897),  pp.  76^7;  vol.  X.  (1897).  Pp.  5«»-530:  A.  Haviland.  The 
Geographical  Dutrihulum  of  Disease  tn  Great  Britain  (London,  1893): 
A.  Buctian.  "  The  Mean  Atmospheric  Temperature  and  Pressure  of 
the  British  Islands  "  (with  maps).  Journal  of  the  Scottish  MeteorO' 
logical  Society,  ^f^A.  xi.  ( 1898),  pp.  V41 ;  W.  M.  Davis, "  The  Develop- 
ment of  Certain  English  Rivera,^  Ceographieal  Journal,  vol.  v,  (189$), 


Sp.  »7-i48;  H.  K.  Mill,  "  The  Mean  and  Extreme  Rainfall  of  t 
ritish  Isles,"  ifin,  Proc.  insL  C.E.  (1004),  vdl.  civ.  part  i.; 
Fragment  of  the  Geography  of  England— South-west   Sui 


Geographical  Journal,  v6i.  xv.  (1900),  p.  205:  "  England  and  Wales 
viewed  Geographically,"  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  (1904),  pp. 
691-636. 

ENGLAMH.  TBB  church  op.  The  Church  of  England 
daims  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church; 
it  is  episcopal  in  its  essence  and  administration,  and  is  established 
by  law  in  that  the  state  cecognises  it  as  the  national  churdi  of 
the  English  people,  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  It  existed,  ih  name  and  m  fact,  as  the  church  of  the 
English  people  centuries  before  that  people  became  a  united 
nation,  and,  in  spite  of  changes  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  it  remains 
the  same  church  that  was  planted  in  England  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  From  it  the  various  tribes  ^ich  had  cbnqnered 
the  land  received  a  bond  of  union,  and  io  it  they  beheld  a  pattern 
of  a  single  organised  government  administered  by  local  ofiicen^ 
to  which  they  gradually  attained  in  their  secular  polity.  In 
England,  then,  the  state  is  in  a  sense  the  child  of  the  churcK 
The  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  may  be  gathered  from  its 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  Piayeb,  Book  qt.  Coioion)  aa 
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finally  fevtscd  in  t66t,  iiitk  Uiefdnn  of  oidaMag  and  coatccnt- 
ing  bishops  paeaU  and  deacoos,  with  tiie  eiceptioo  of  the 
aervices  for  certab  days  whkb  were  abrogated  in  1659;  from 
the  XXXIX  Articles  (see  Crebds),  publisbed  with  royal  authority 
in  1571;  and  from  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Honulies  of 
IS49  and  156a  respectively,  which  aie  declared  in  Artide  XXXV. 
ta  contain  sound  doctiinei 

jVecuriwrj.— Christianity  reached  Britain  during  the  3rd 
oentuy,  and  perfaaiis  earUer»  probably  from  GaiiL  An  early 
tradition  records  the  death  of  a  martyr  Aihan  at 
Venilaniiun,  the  present  St  Albans.  A  fuUy  grown 
British  Church  existed  in  the  4tb  century:  bishops 
of  London,  York  and  Lincob  attended  the  council 
of  Aries  in  314;  the  church  assented  to  the  council  of  Niosea 
in  335,  and  some  of  its  bishops  were  present  at  the  councU  of 
Rimitti  hi  359.  The  church  held  the  Catholio  faith.  Britons 
made  pilgrimages,  to  Rome  and  to  Palestine,  and  some  joined 
.the  monks  who  gathered  round  St  Martin,  bishop  of  TottEs. 
Among  these  was  Niaian,  who  pnached  to  the  southern  Kcts, 
and  about  400  built  a  church  of  atone  on  Wigton  Bay;  iu 
wUtcnesB  struck  the  people  and  their  name  for  it  is  cemmemo- 
nted  in  the  modem  naoBe  Whithorn.  From  northern  Britain, 
St  Patrick  (see  Paiuck,  St)  went  to  accomplish  his  work  as  the 
apostle  of  Ireland.  Eariy  in  the  5th  century  Britain  was  infected 
by  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  himself  a  Briton  by  birth,  but  in  429 
Gcnnaona,  bishop  of  Auierre,  and  I:upus,  bishop  of  Tkoyes, 
recalled  the  church  to  orthodoxy  and,  according  to  tradition, 
led  their  converts  to  victory,  the  "  Hallelujah  victory,"  over  the 
FIcu  and  Soots.  When  the  Britons  were  hard  pressed  by  Saxon 
invaders  large  bodies  of  then  found  shelter  in  western  Armorica, 
in  a  lesser  Britain,  which  gave  its  name  to  Brittany.  A  British 
Church  was  founded  there,  and  bishops,  Sdwlais  and  recluses  of 
either  Britain  seem  constantly  to  have  visited  the  other.  The 
Saxon  invasion  cut  off  Britain  from  communication  with  Rome; 
and  the  British  Church  having  no  share  in  the  pro- 
gressive lifeof  the  Roman  Churdi,  differences  gradually 
arose  between  them.  The  organisation  of  the  British 
Church  was  monastic,  its  ^shops  being  members, 
vsuaUy  abbots,  of  monasteries,  and  not  strictly  diocesan,  for  the 
■xmasteries  to  which  the  clergy  were  attached  had  a  tribal 
character.  The  monastic  communities  were  large,  Bangor 
numbered  sooo  monks.  From  Gtldas,  a. British  monk,  who 
wrote  about  550^  we  gather  that  the  bishops  were  rich  and 
powerful  and  daimed  apoatolical  succession;  that  though 
governed  by  synods  the  church  lacked  disdpline;  that  simony 
was  rife,  and  that  bishops  snd  clergy  were  neglectfuL  He 
evidently  draws  tod  dark  a  picture,  for  religious  activity  was  not 
cxtincL  Gildas  himself  and  others  preached  in  Ireland,  .atod 
from  them  the  Soots,  the  dominant  people  of  Ireland,  received 
•  ritual  The  organization  of  the  Scotic  Church  Jn  Ireland  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  British  Church.  Its  monastic  settlements 
or  schools  Were  many  and  large,  and  were  the  abodes  of  leaning. 
Bishops  dwelt  in  them  and  were  reverenced  for  their  office,  but 
each  was  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  abbot  and  convent. 
In  563  (?)  St  Columba,  the  founder  and  head  of  several  Scotic 
monasteries,  left  Ireland  and  founded  a  monastery  in  Hii  or 
lona,  which  aflkvded  gospel  teaching  to  the  Scots  of  Dakiada 
and  the  northern  Picts,  and  later  did  a  great  work  in  evangelising 
many  of  the  Teutonic  oanquerors  of  Britain.  By  tea  the  British 
Church,  in  common  with  the  Irish  Scots,  fdlowed  practices 
which  differed  from  the  Roman  use  as  it  then  was;  it  kept 
Caster  at  a  different  date;  its  clergy  wore  a  dffierent  tonsure^ 
and  there  was  some  defect  in  its  baptismal  rite.  The  oonquerors 
of  Britain^-Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutea^were  heathena;  the 
Britons  gradually  retreated  before  them  to  Waka,  and  to  western 
and  northern  districts,  or  dwelt  among  them  either  as  slaves 
or  as  outlaws  hiding  in  swamps  and  forests,  and  they  made  no 
attempts  to  evangelise  the  conquering  race. 

About  587  a  Roman  abbot,  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  is  said  to  ha^  seen  some  EngKah  bojrs  exposed  for 
nle  in  Rome  and  asked  of  what  peofde  they  were,  of  what 
kingdom  and  who  waa  their  king..  They  were  '*  Aag|i«?  he  wad 


told,  of  Peira,  the  modern  Yorkshire,  and  their  kingwasi£ile. 
"  Not  '  AngU,' "  said  he,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  fair- 
haired  boys, "  but '  angeli '  (angek),  fleeing  from  wrath 
i(i4  4ra),  and  iCUle'a  peopie  must  sing  Alleluia."  He 
wished  himself  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  English, 
but  was  prevented.  After  he  became  pope  he  sent 
a  ndasion  to  Fuglawd  headed  by  Augustine.  The  way  waa 
prepared,  for  iEthelberht,  king  of  Kent,  had  married  a 
Christian,  a  Prankish  princess  Berhta,  and  allowed  her  to 
worship  the  true  God.  She  brought  with  her  a  bishop  who 
ministered  to  her  in  St  Martin's  church  outside  Canterbury, 
but  evidently  made  no  effort  to  spread  the  faiih.  Augustine 
and  his  band  landed  probably  at  Ebbsfleet  in  597.  They  were 
well  received  by  iEthelbecbt,  who  was  4»nverted  and  bapticed. 
On  the  i6th  of  November  Augustine  was  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Axles  to  be  the  archbishop  of  the  EngUah,  abd 
by  Christmas  had  baptised  xo,ooo  Kentish  men.  Thus  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Church  were  Pope  Gregory  and  St  Augus> 
tine.  Augustine  restored  a  church  of  the  Roman  times  at 
Canterbury  to  be  the  church  of  his  see.  The  mission  was  re- 
inforced from  Rome;  and  Gregory  sent  directions  for  the  rule 
of  the  infutt  church.  There  were  to  be  two  archbishops,  at 
London  and  York;  London,  however,  was  not  fully  Christianised 
for  some  years,  and  the  primatial  see  remained  at  Canterbury, 
Att^istine  held  two  conferences  with  British  bi^ops;  he  bade 
them  give  up  their  peculiar  usages,  conform  to  the  Roman  ritual* 
and  join  him  in  evangelising  the  English.  His  haughtiness  is 
said  to  have  offended  them;  they  refused,  and  the  English  Oiurch 
owes  nothing  to  iu  British  predecessor.  The  mission  prospered, 
and  bishops  were  consecrated  for  Rochester,  and  for  London 
for  the  East  Saxons.  After  Augustine  and  iEthelberht  died 
a  short  zeligioos  reaction  took  place  in  Kent,  and  the  East 
Saxons  aposutised.  In  697  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  <£thelberht,  was  converted  and 
baptised  with  his  nobles  by  Paulinus,  who  became  the  first 
bi^op  of  York.  As  Edwin's  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Forth  and  included  the  Trent  vaDey,  while  ht 
exercised  superiority  over  all  the  other  English  kingdoms,  except 
Kent,  his  conversion  promised  well  for  the  church,  but  he  was 
slain  and  his  kingdom  overrun  by  Penda,  the  heathen  king  of 
Mercia,  the  central  part  of  England.  Penda's  victories  en- 
dangered the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Roman  mission  was 
dying  ouL  Kent  and  East  AngUa,  which  was  evangelised  by 
Felix,  a  Borgundian  bishop  sent  from  Canterbury,  were  settled 
in  the  faith.  Though  Bemlda,  the  northern  part  of  Northumbda, 
was  little  affected  by  th6  gospel,  and  after  Edwin's  death 
heathenism  became  dominant  in  his  kingdom,  Christianity  did 
not  die  out  in  Northumbria.  The  East  Saxons  had  heard  the 
gospel,  and  in  634  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons  was  begun 
by  Birinus,  an  Italian  missionary.  Central  England  and  the 
South  Saxons,  however,  were  wholly  untouched  by  Christianity. 
The  work  of  the  Romans  was  taken  up  by  Scotic  missionaries. 
Oswald,  under  whom  the  Northumbrian  power  revived,  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scots,  and  uked  them  for  abishop  to  teach 
his  people.  Aidan  waa  sent  to  him  by  the  monks  of  lona  in  635, 
and  fixed  his  see  In  Lindisfame,  or  Holy  Island,  where  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Saintly,  zealous  and  supported  by  Oswald'a 
influence,  he  brought  Northumbria  genoally  to  accept  the 
gospel.  The  conversion  of  the  Middle  An^es  and  Mercians,  snd 
the  reconversion  of  the  East  Saxons,  were  also  achieved  by  Scota 
or  by  disciples  of  the  Scotic  mission.  After  Aidan's  death  in  65X 
the  differences  between  the  Roman  and  Scotic  usages,  and  sped* 
ally  that  concerning  the  date  of  Easter,  led  to  bitter  feelings,  were 
inconvenient  in  practice,  and  must  have  hindered  the  church  in 
its  warfare  against  heathenism.  Oswio,  who  reigned  over  both  the 
Northumlman  kingdoms,  was,  like  his  brother  Oswald,  a  disdple 
of  the  Scots,  his  son  and  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  Edwin,  hdd 
to  the  Roman  usages,  and  these  usages  were  maintained  by 
Wilfrid,  who  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  658  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Ripon.  By  Oswio's  command  a  conference  between  the  two 
parties  was  held  at  the  present  Whitby  in  664.  Oswio  decided  ia 
favour  of  the.  Roman  usages.    This  was  the  end  of  the  Scotic 
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aaMoa  The  Scots  left  LiDdiafanie,  «nd  their  dlidples  generaUy 
adopted  the  Roman  usages.  The  Soots  were  admirable  mission- 
aries, holy  and  self-devoted,  and  building  partly  on  Roman 
foondations  and  elsewhere  breaking  new  ground,  they  and  their 
Eng^sn  disdplcs,  as  Ceadda  (St  Chad),  bishop  of  the  Mercians, 
and  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  who  were  by  no  means 
inferior  to  their  teachers,  almost  completed  the  conversion  of  the 
country  But  they  practised  an  excessive  asceticism  and  were 
apt  to  abandon  their  work  in  order  to  live  as  hermits.  Great  as 
were  the  benefits  which  the  English  derived  from  their  teaching, 
its  cessation  was  not  altogether  a  loss,  for  the  church  was  passing 
beyond  the  stage  of  mission  teaching  and  needed  organisation, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  received  from  the  Scots. 

Its  organisation  like  its  foundation  came  from  Rome.  An 
archbishop-designate  who  was  sent  to  Rome  for  consecration 
Cr^mtrth  ^^ving  died  there,  Pope  Vitalian  in  668  consecrated 
Uom^ttk*  Theodore  of  Tarsus  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Am**  Scots  had  no  diocesan  system,  and  the  En^ish 
^^"'^  bishoprics  were  vast  in  extent,  followed  the  lines  of  the 
kingdoms  and  varied  with  their  fortunes.  The  church  had  no 
system  of  government  nor  means  of  legislation.  Theodore  united 
it  in  obedience  to  himself,  instituted  national  synods  and  sub- 
divided the  over-large  bishoprics.  At  his  death,  in  690,  the 
En^ish  dominions  were  divided  into  fourteen  dioceses.  Wilfrid, 
who  had  become  bishop  of  Northumbria,  resisted  the  division  of 
his  diocese  and  appealed  to  the  pope.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Northumbrian  king  and  was  exiled.  While  in  exile  he  converted 
the  South  Saxons,  and  their  conversion  led  to  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  then  subject  to  them,  in  686,  which  completed  the 
evangelization  of  the  English.  After  long  strife  Wilfrid,  who  was 
supported  by  Rome,  regained  a  part  of  his  former  diocese. 
Theodore  also  gave  the  church  learm'ng  by  establishing  a  school  at 
Canterbury,  where  many  gained  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
Latin  and  (keek,  and  other  rcligiotts  and  secular  subjects.  In 
the  north  learning  was  promoted  by  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  sister 
monasteries  which  he  founded  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow. 
There  Bede  iq.v.)  received  the  learning  which  he  imparted  to 
others.  In  the  year  of  Bedc's  death,  735,  one  of  his  disciples, 
Ecgbert,  bishop  of  York,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  York, 
Gregory  UI.  giving  him  the  paliittMf  a  vestment  which  conferred 
archiepiscopal  authority.  He  established  a  school  or  university 
91  York,  to  which  schohus  came  from  the  continent.  His  work  as 
a  teacher  was  carried  on  by  Alcuin,  who  later  brought  learning  to 
the  oourt  and  Fianklsh  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  The  infant 
choich,  following  the  example  of  the  Irish  Scots,  showed  much 
missionary  seal,  and  English  missionaries  founded  an  organised 
church  in  Frisia  and  laboured  on  the  lower  Rhine;  two  who 
attempted  to  preach  in  the  old  Saxon  land  were  martsrred. 
Most  famous  of  all,  Winfrid,  or  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  preached  to  the  Frisians,  Hessians  and  Thuringians, 
founded  bishoprics  and  monasteries,  became  the  first  archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and  in  754  was  martyred  in  Frisia.  He  had  many 
English  helpers,  some  became  bishops,  and  some  were  ladies,  as 
Thecla,  abbess  of  Kitzingen,  and  Lioba,  abbessof  Bischofsheim. 
After  his  death,  Willehad  laboured  in  Frisis,  and  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  Charlemagne,  among  the  Saxons,  and  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Bremen.  Religion,  learning,  arts,  such  as  transcription 
and  illumination,  flourished  in  English  monasteries.  Yet  heathen 
Customs  and  beliefs  lingered  on  among  the  people,  and  in  Bede's 
time  there  were  many  pseudo-monasteries  where  men  and  women 
made  monastidsm  a  cloak  for  idleness  and  vice.  In  the  latter 
put  of  the  8lh  century  Mercia  became  the  predominant  kingdom 
under  Offa,  and  he  determined  to  have  an  arcbbbhop  ctf  his  own. 
By  his  contrivance  two  legates  from  Adrian  I.  held  a  council  at 
Ciieisea  in  787  in  which  Lichfield  was  declared  an  archbishopric, 
and  seven  of  the  twelve  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Canterbury  were 
apportioned  to  it.  In  803,  however,  Leo  III.  restored  Canterbury 
to  its  rights  and  the  Lichfield  archbishopric  was  abolished. 

The  rise  of  Wessex  to  power  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  a 
good  understanding  between  Ecgbert  and  the  church,  and  his 
successors  employed  bishops  as  their  ministers.  Athelred,  who 
was  specially  under  ecclesiastical  influence,  went  on  a  pilgrinage 


to  Rome,  and  before  his  departure  made  large  granu  for 
pious  uses.  His  donation,  though  not  the  origin  of  tithes 
in  England,  illustrates  the  idea  of  the  sacredness  of 
the  tenth  of  income  on  which  laws  enforcing  the 
payment  of  tithes  were  founded.  His  pilgrimage 
was  probably  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  averting 
the  attacks  of  the  pagan  Danes.  Their  invasions  fell  heavily 
on  the  church;  priots  were  slaughtered  and  churches  sacked 
and  burnt.  Learning  disappeared  in  Northumbria,  and  things 
were  little  better  in  the  south.  Bishops  fought  and  fell  in 
battle,  the  dergy  lived  as  hymen,  the  monasteries  were 
held  by  married  canons,  heathen  superstitions  and  immorality 
prevailed  among  the  laity.  Besides  bringing  the  Danish 
settlers  in  East  Anglia  to  profess  Christianity  in  878,  Alfred 
set  himself  to  im|Mrove  the  religious  and  Intellectual  condi- 
tion of  his  own  people  (see  ALFtEo).  The  gradual  recon- 
quest  of  middle  and  northern  England  by  his  successors  was 
accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  the  Danish  population.  A 
revival  of  religion  was  effected  by  churchmen  inspired  by  the 
reformed  monastidsm  of  France  and  Flanders,  by  Odo,  aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  and  Dunstan 
(see  Dunstan),  who  introduced  from  abroad  the  strict  life  of  the 
new  Benedictinism.  King  Edgar  promoted  the  monastic  reform, 
and  by  his  authority  Bishop  Athdwold  of  Winchester  turned 
canons  out  of  the  monasteries  and  put  monks  in  tbdr  place. 
Dunstan  sought  to  reform  (he  church  by  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
legislation,  forbidding  immorslity  among  laymen,  insisting  on  the 
duties  of  the  clergy,  and  compelling  the  payment  of  tithes  and 
other  church  dues.  After  Edgar's  death  an  anti-monastic 
movement,  chiefly  in  Merctt,  nearly  ended  in  dvil  war.  la  this 
strife,  which  was  connected  with  politics,  the  victory  on  the 
whole  lay  with  the  monks*  party,  and  in  many  cathedrsl^churches 
the  chapters  remained  monastic.  The  renewed  energy  of  the 
church  was  manifested  by  councils,  canonical  legislation  and 
books  of  sermons.  In  the  homilies  of  Abbot  JEibnc,  written  for 
Archbishop  SIgeric,  stress  Is  laid  on  the  purdy  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  but  his  words  do  not  indicate,  as  some 
have  believed,  that  the  English  Church  was  not  in  accord  with 
Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  revival  was  short-lived.  Renewed 
Danish  invasions,  in  the  course  of  which  Archbishop  Alphege  was 
martyred  in  101 2,  and  a  decline  in  national  character,  injuriously 
affected  the  church  and,  though  in  the  rdgn  of  Canute  it  was 
outwardly  prosperous,  spirituality  and  learning  decreased. 
Bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  rewards  of  service  to  the  king,  the 
bishops  were  worldly-minded,  plurality  was  frequent,  and  simony 
not  unknown.  Edward  the  Confessor  promoted  foreign  ecdesi* 
astics;  the  connexion  with  Rome  was  strengthened,  and  in  ro6s 
the  first  legates  since  the  days  of  Offa  were  sent  to  England  by 
Alexander  II.  A  political  conflict  led  tothe  bonishmentof  Robeit, 
the  Norman  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  An  Englishman  Stigand 
received  his  see,  but  was  excommunicated  at  Rome,  and  was 
regarded  even  in  England  as  schismatical.  When  William  of 
Normandy  planned  his  invadon  of  England,  Alexander  IL,  by 
the  advice  of  Hildcbrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  moved 
doubtless  by  this  schism  and  by  the  desire  to  bring  the  English 
Church  under  the  influence  of  the  Cluniac  revival  and  into  closer 
relation  with  Rome,  gave  the  duke  a  consecrated  banner,  and  the 
Norman  invasion  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  holy  war. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  the  church  had  relapsed  into 
deadness:  English  bishops  were  pdltical  partisans,  the  clergy 
were  married,  and  disciptline  and  asceticism,  then  the 
recognised  condition  of  holiness,  were  extinct.  The 
Conqueror's  relations  with  Rome  ensured  a  reform; 
for  the  papacy  was  instinct  with  the  Cluniac  spirit.  In  1070 
papal  legates  were  recdved  and  held  a  coundl  by  which  Stigand 
was  deposed.  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  Bee,  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  worked  harmoniously  with  the  king 
in  bringing  the  English  Church  up  to  the  level  of  the  church  in 
Normandy.  Many  native  bishops  and  abbots  were  deposed, 
and  the  Norman  prelates  who  succeeded  them  were  generally 
of  good  character,  strict  disdplinarians,  and  men  of  grander 
Ideas.    A  council  of  107s  decreed  the  venNval  of 
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from  vilUget  to  tomis^  as  on  Uie  continent ;  the  tee  of  Sheibonie, 
§or  ooinple,  was  removed  to  Old  Swum,  lad  that  of  Sehey  to 
Cbifheytcr,  and  many  chnrches  sutelier  than  of  old  were  built 
in  the  Norman  ityk  which  the  Confeaeor  had  alxtady  adopted 
for  his  church  at  Westminster.  In  another  ooundl  priests  and 
deacons  were  thenceforward  iorbidden  to  many.  William  and 
Lanfranc  also  worked  on  Hildebrandine  linn  in  separating 
ecclesiastical  from  dvil  administration.  Ecclesiastical  a£fairs 
were  regulated  in  church  coundla  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
king's  councils.  Bishops  and  archdeacons  were  no  longer  to 
exerdae  their  spiritual  jurisdictioni  in  secular  courts,  as  had  been 
the  custom,  but  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  according  to  canon 
law.  The  king,  however,  ruled  church  as  well  as  state;  Gregory 
granted  him  control  over  episcopal  elections,  he  invested  bishops 
with  the  crosier  and  they  held  their  temporalities  of  him,  and 
he  allowid  no  councils  to  meet  and  no  buaness  to  be  done  without 
his  licence.  Gregory  claimed  homage  from  him;  but  while  the 
king  promised  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  and  such  obedience 
as  his  English  predecessors  had  rendered,  he  refused  homage; 
he  allowed  no  papal  letters  to  enter  the  kingdom  without  his 
leave,  and  when  an  anti-pope  was  set  up,  he  and  Lanfranc 
treated  the  question  as  to  which  pope  should  be  acknowledged 
in  England  as  one  to  be  decided  by  the  crown.  The  Conquest 
brought  the  church  into  closer  connexion  with  Rome  and  gave 
H  a  share  In  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  the  continent; 
it  stimulated  and  purified  English  monasticism,  and  it  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  church  as  a  body  with  legislative  and 
administrative  powers  distinct  from  those  of  the  state.  The 
relations  established  by  the  Conqueror  between  the  crown,  the 
church  and  the  pope,  its  head  and  supreme  judge,  woiked  well 
as  long  as  the  king  and  the  primate  were  agreed,  but  were  so 
complex  that  trouble  necessarily  arose  when  they  disagreed. 
William  Rufus  tried  to  feudalise  the  church,  to  bring  its  officers 
and  lands  under  feudal  law;  he  kept  bishoprics  and  abbacies 
vacant  and  confiscated  their  revenues.  He  quarrelled  with 
Anselm  (q.v.)  iKho  succeeded  Lanfranc.  Anselm  while  at  Rome 
beard  the  investiture  of  prelates  by  laymen  denounced,  and  he 
maintained  the  papal  decree  against  Heniy  I.  Bishops  were 
vassals  of  the  king,  holding  lands  of  him,  as  well  as  officers  of  the 
church.  How  were  they  to  be  appcunted  ?  Who  should  invest 
them  with  the  symbols  of  their  office  ?  To  whom  was  their 
homage  due?  (see  Invzstituie).  These  questions  which 
agitated  western  Europe  were  settled  as  regards  England  by  a 
compromise:  Henry  surrendered  investiture  and  kept  the  right 
to  homage.  The  substantial  gain  lay  with  the  crown,  for,  while 
electMtts  were  theoretically  free,  the  king  retained  his  power 
over  them.  Though  Henry  in  some  degree  checked  the  exercise 
of  papal  authority  in  England,  appeals  to  Rome  without  his 
sanction  were  frequent  towards  the  end  of  bis  reign.  Stef^ien 
obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  from  Innocent  II.,  and  was 
upheld  by  the  church  until  he  violently  attacked  three  Insbops 
who  bad  been  Henry's  ministers.  The  clergy  then  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  Matilda.  His  later  quarrel  with  the  papacy, 
then  under  the  influence  of  St  Bernard,  added  to  his  embarrass- 
ments snd  strengthened  the  Angevin  cause. 

During  Stephen's  reign  the  church  grew  more  powerful  than 
was  for  the  good  either  of  the  state  or  itself.  Its  courts  en- 
croached on  the  sphere  of  the  by  courts,  and  further 
claimed  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiaion  over  all  clerks 
whether  in  holy  or  minor  ordeis,  with  the  result 
that  criminous  clerics,  though  degraded  by  a  spiritual 
court,  escaped  temporal  punishment.  Henry  IL,  finding 
ecclc^astical  privileges  an  obstade  to  administrative  reform, 
demanded  that  the  bisbc^  should  agree  to  observe  the  ancient 
customs  of  the  realm.  These  customs  were,  he  asserted,  expressed 
in  certain  constitutions  to  which  he  required  their  assent  at  a 
cotmdl  at  Clarendon  in  1x64.  In  spirit  they  generally  maintained 
the  ri^ts  of  the  crown  as  they  existed  under  the  Conqueror. 
One  provided  that  clerks  convicted  of  temporsi  crime  in  a 
spiritual  court  and  degraded  should  be  sentenced  by  a  lay  court 
and  punished  as  lasrmen.  Archbishop  Becket  (see  Becxzt) 
agreed,  repented  and  refused  his  assent.    The  king  tried  to  ruin 
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him  by  imjast  demands;  he  appealed  to  Rome  and  fied  to  Fhince. 
A  long  qoarrd  ensued,  and  in  1x70  Henry  was  forced  to  be 
reconciled  to  Becket  The  archbishop's  murder  consequent  oa 
the  king's  hasty  words  shocked  Christendom,  and  Heniy  did 
penance  publidy.  By  agreement  with  the  pope  he  renounced 
the  Constitutions,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  chureh  courts 
were  slightly  checked,  and  the  king's  decisive  influence  on 
episcopal  elections  and  some  other  advantages  were  secured. 
The  church  in  Wales  had  become  one  with  the  English  Church 
by  the  voluntary  submission  of  its  bishops  to  the  see  of  Canter* 
bury  in  xxps  and  later.  The  Irish  Church  remained  distinct, 
though  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Englbh  pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear),  brought  it  into 
the  same  rdations  with  the  crown  as  the  English  Church  and  into 
conformity  with  it.  Under  the  guidance  of  ecdesiastics  employed 
as  royal  ministers,  the  church  supported  the  crown  until,  in 
1206,  Iimocent  III.  refused  to  confirm  the  dectlon  of  a  bishop 
nominated  by  King  John  to  Canterbury;  and  representatives 
of  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  in  whom  by  the  right  of  election, 
being  at  his  court,  the  pope  bade  them  dect  St^en  Langton 
whom  he  consecrated  as  archbishopb  John  refused  to  recdvo 
Langton  and  seized  the  estates  of  Christ  Church.  Innocent 
laid  England  under  an  interdict  in  xaoS;  the  king  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  clergy,  banished  fcjshops  and  kept  sees 
vacant.  Papal  envoys  excommunicated  him  and  declared  him 
deposed  in  xaix.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  pope  in  xaij,  swore  foilty  to  him  before  his  envoy, 
acknowledged  that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
promised  a  yearly  tribute  for  England  and  Ireland.  Finally  he 
surrendered  his  crown  to  a  legate  and  recdved  it  back  from  him. 
The  banished  dergy  returned  and  an  agreement  was  made  as  to 
thdr  losses.  Langton  guided  the  barons  in  thdr  demands  on 
the  king  which  were  expressed  in  Magna  Carta.  The  first  clause 
provided,  as  charters  of  Henry  I.  and  Stephen  had  already 
provided,  that  the  English  Church  should  be  "  free," adding  that 
it  should  have  freedom  of  election,  which  John  had  promised 
in  XS14.  As  John's  suzerain,  Innocent  annulled' the  charter, 
suspended  Langton,  and  excommunicated  the  barons  in  arms 
against  the  king.  On  John's  death,  Gualo,  legate  of  Honorius 
III.,  with  the  help  of  the  earl  marshal,  secur^  the  throne  for 
Henry  III.,  and  he  and  his  successor  Pandulf,  as  representatives 
of  the  young  king's  suzerain,  largely  directed  English  affairs 
until  1231,  when  Pandulf 's  departure  restored  Langton  to  his 
rightful  position  as  head  In  England  of  the  church.  Reforms 
in  disdpline  and  derical  work  were  inculcated  by  provindal 
legislation,  and  two  legates,  Otho  in  1337  and  Ottoboni  in  1268, 
promulgated  in  councils  constitutions  which  were  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  canon  law  in  England.  Religious  life  was  quickened 
by  the  coming  of  the  friars  (see  Fkiaks)  .  Parochial  organization 
was  strengthened  by  the  institution  of  vicars  in  benefices  held 
by  rdigious  bodies,  which  was  regulated  and  enforced  by  the 
bishops.  It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  activity,  in  character 
rather  cosmopolitan  than  national.  English  clerks  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  or  law  at  Bologna;  some 
remained  abroad  and  were  famous  as  scholars,  others  like 
Archbishops  Langton,  and  Edmund  Rich,  and  Bishop  Grosse- 
tcste  returned  to  be  rulexs  of  the  church,  and  others  like  Roger 
Bacon  to  continue  their  studies  in  England.  The  schools  of 
Oxford,  however,  had  already  attained  repute,  and  Cambridge 
began  to  be  known  as  a  place  of  study.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
found  expression  in  art,  and  English  Gothic  architecture,  though 
originally,  like  the  learning  of  the  time,  imported  from  France, 
took  a  line  of  its  own  and  reached  iu  climax  at  this  period. 
Henry's  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  in  his'  early  years  he 
received  from  Rome  was  shown  later  in  subservience  to  papal 
demands.  Gregory  IX.,  and  still  more  Innocent  IV.,  sorely  in 
need  of  money  to  prosecute  thdr  struggle  with  the  imperial 
house,  laid  grievous  taxes  on  the  English  dergy,  supported  the 
king  in  making  heavy  demands  upon  them,  and  violated  the 
rights  of  patrons  by  appointing  to  benefices  by  "  proviskms  "; 
often  in  favour  of  foreigners.  Churehmen,  and  prominently 
Croeseteste,  the  learned  and  holy  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whil« 
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Rcncnizuig  the  pope  as  the  divUiely  appointed  touice  of  all 
ccdesiastiol  jurisdictioD,  were  driven  to  resist  papal  orden 
which  they  held  to  be  contrary  to  apostolic  precepts.  Their 
mnonstfances  were  seldom  effectual,  and  the  state  of  the 
national  church  was  noted  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  in  1258 
a&  part  of  tbe  general  misgovemment  which  the  baronial  of^Msi- 
tion  sought  to  remedy.  The  alliance  between  the  crown  and 
the  papacy  in  this  reign  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  church. 

Edward  I.,  who  was  a  strong  king,  checked  an  attempt  to 
magnify  the  spiritual  authority  by  the  writ  CircumsfiecU  agatis, 

which  defined  the  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
^  "^  put  a  restraint  on  reb'gious  endowments  by  the  Statute 
cMterfta.   of  Mortmain,  and  desiring  that  every  estate  in  the 

realm  should  have  a  share  in  public  burdens  and 
counsels,  caused  the  beneficed  deigy  to  be  summoned  to  send 
proctors  to  parliament.  The  clergy  prefcned  to  make  their  grants 
in  their  own  convocations,  and  so  lost  the  position  offered  to 
them.  For  some  years  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown  was  carried 
on  with  the  good-will  of  the  papacy;  it  was  not  op|»essive  for 
unbeneficed  clergy  and  incomes  below  ten  marks  were  exempt, 
and  in  theory  the  dergy  were  celibate.  Papal  demands,  however, 
were  additional  burdens.  In  1396  Boniface  VIII.,  by  his  bull 
Ciericis  lakoSt  forbade  the  dergy  to  grant  money  to  lay  princes, 
and  Edward's  request  for  a  clerical  subsidy  was  in  x  297  refused  by 
convocation  led  by  Archbishop  Winchelsea.  The  king  thereupon 
outlawed  the.  dergy.  The  northern  province  yielded,  the 
southern  held  out  longer;  but  finally  the  dergy  made  their  peace 
severally,  each  paying  his  share,  and  the  ro3fal  victory  was 
complete.  Winchdsea  joined  the  baronial  opposition  which 
forced  Edwiard  to  grant  the  "  Confirmation  of  the  Charters." 
Edward  procured  his  disgrace  from  Clement  V.,  and  in  return 
allowed  Clement  to  exact  so  much  from  the  church  that  the 
doings  of  the  papal  agents  provoked  an  indignant  remonstrance 
from  parliament  in  1307.  With  that  exception  the  king's 
dealings  with  the  church  were  statesmanlike.  He  employed 
clerical  ministers  and  paid  them  by  church  preferments,  but  his 
nominations  to  bishoprics  did  not  always  receive  papal  confirma- 
tion which  had  become  recognized  as  essentiaL  His  weak  son 
Edward  II.  yielded  readily  to  papal  demands.  The  majority  of 
the  bishops  of  the  rdgn,  and  specially  thoae  engaged  in  politics, 
were  unworthy  men;  religi(Hi  was  at  a  low  ebb;  plurality  and 
non-residence  were  common.  By  the  constitution  ExecrabUis 
yAn  XXII.  ordered  that  all  cures  heki  in  plurality  save  one 
ahould  be  vacated,  and,  which  was  not  so  well,  "  reserved  "  all 
benefices  so  vacated  for  his  own  appointment.  As  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon  from  1308  to  1377  brou^t  them  under 
French  influence,  Englishmen  during  the  war  with  France  were 
spedally  displeased  that  huge  sums  should  be  drawn  from  the 
kingdom  for  them  and  tha^  they  should  exercise  patronage 
there.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  popes,  though  appointing 
to  buhoprics  by  provision,  did  not  give  them  to  foreigners, 
but  they  appointed  foreigners,  enemies  of  England,  to  lesser 
preferments,  deaneries  and  prebends.  In  1351  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  dedared  provisions  unlawful.  Capitular  elections, 
however,  remained  mere  forms;  the  king  nominated,  and  the 
popes  provided,  and  took  advantage  of  their  claim  to  appoint  to 
sees  vacant  by  translation.  Papal  interference  in  suits  concern- 
ing temporalities  was  checked  by  a  law  of  1353  (the  first  statute  of 
Praemunirift  which  made  punishable  by  outlawry  vid  forfeiture 
the  carrying  before  a  foreign  tribunal  of  causes  cognixabk  by 
English  courts.  This  measure  was  extended  in  1365,  and  in 
1393  by  the  great  statute  of  Praemunire,  Indignant  at  the  law  of 
1365,  Urban  V.  demanded  payment  of  the  tribute  promised  by 
John,  which  was  thqn  thirty'three  years  in  arrear,  but  parliament 
repudiated  the  daim.  The  Black  Death  disorganized  the  church 
by  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  dergy,  who  did  their  duty  manfully 
during  the  plague.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  for  example,  800 
parishes  lost  thdr  mcumbents  in  1349,  83  of  them  twice  over 
Oessopp).  Large  though  insufficient  numbers  were  insUtuted 
to  benefices  and  unfit  persons  rccdved  holy  orders.  The  value  of 
livings  decreased  and  many  lay  vacant.  Some  incumbents 
fleaerted  their  parishes  to  take  stipendiary  work  in  townsor  secular 


employments,  and  unbfenefioed  defgy  demanded  higher  stipends, 
GreeiUness  infected  the  chitfch  in  common  with  society  at  larger 
Yet  Chaucer's  ideal  parish  priest  must  have  rvpresented  a  faailkr 
type,  so  that  we  may  believethat  much  good  work  was  here 
and  there  unobtrusively  done  by  the  dergy.  Prominent  among 
abuses  were  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  the  extortions  of  the  ecdesi« 
astlcal  courts;  thev  decrees  were  enforced  by  excommunication, 
and  on  a  writ  issued  to  the  aheriff  an  excommunicated  persan 
would  be  imprisoned  until  he  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  churdi. 
The  state  noeded  money  and  attacks  were  made  in  parliament  on 
the  wealth  of  the  dnuch.  Already,  in  1540,  Edward  III.,  who 
quarrelled  with  Archbishop  Stratford  on  political  grounds,  had 
appointed  lay  ministers,  and  in  1371  William  of  Wykeham, 
bishf^  of  Winchester,  and  other  derical  minlstos  were  turned  out 
of  office  and  succeeded  by  laymen.  A  political  crWs  in  1376  was 
followed  by  a  struggle  between  the  bi^pa  and  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  the  head  of  the  antidcricmt  party,  who  allied 
himself  with  John  Wydiffe  (^.t.).  He  was  unpopular,  and  when 
the  bishops  dted  Wydiffe  before  them  in  St  Paul's,  the  duke's 
conduct  provoked  a  riot  and  the  proceedings  ended  abruptly. 
Wydiffe  hdd  that  the  diurch  was  cormptod  by  wealth;  that 
only  thoae  in  grace  had  a  right  to  God'a  gtf  la,  and  that  temporal 
power  belonged  only  to  laymen  and  not  to  popes  nor  priests. 
Later  he  attacked  the  papagr  itself,  which  in  1378  was  distracted 
by  the  great  schism;  by  1380  he  condemned  pilgrimages,  secret 
confession  and  masses  for  the  dead.  While  holding  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  he  denied  a  change  of  substance  in  the 
dements,  arguing  that  accidents  or  qualities,  such  as  fonn  and 
colour,  covid  not  exist  without  substance.  Bid  taught  that  Holy 
Scripture  was  the  only  source  of  rdigious  truth,  to  the  exdosien 
of  church  authority  and  tradition,  awl  he  and  his  foBowers  made 
the  first  complete  English  venion  of  the  Bible.  His  epinlona 
were  ^read  by  the  poor  priests  idiom  he  sent  out  to  preach  and 
by  his  English  tracts.  That  his  teaching  had  any  direct  effect  on 
the  insurrection  of  1381,  thou^  commonly  believed,  ^ipeais  to 
be  an  unfounded  idea;  many  priests  were  ooncened  in  the 
rising,  and  q>ecially  the  mendicant  orders,  Wydiffe%  bitter 
enemies,  but  the  motives  of  the  InsorrectioB  were  essentially 
secular  (Oman,  The  Great  ReeoU  of  tjSt).  The  reaction  which 
followed  extended  to  religion,  and  Wydlffe's  doctrines  were 
condemned  by  a  church  ooamdl  in  1389.  Nevertheless  he  died  in 
peace.  He  had  many  disdples,  especially  in  Oxtord  and  in 
industrial  centres.  Tlie  LoQards,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
had  supporters  in  parliament  and  among  people  of  higji  rank  in 
the  court  of  Riduird  II.,  and  the  king'a  marriage  to  Anae  of 
Bohemia  brought  about  the  importation  of  WydKffe%  writings 
into  Bohemia,  where  they  had  a  atrong  Infliienre  on  the  rdigious 
movement  led  by  Hus.  At  first  the  bishops  were  not-hidined  to 
persecute,  and  the  earlier  Lollards  mostly  recanted  under 
pressure,  but  their  number  increased. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian  house  the  crown  allied 
Itself  with  the  church,  and  the  bishops  adopted  a  repressive 
policy  towards  the  f<ilhiTds,  By  the  canon  law 
obstinate  heretics  were  to  be  burnt  by  the  secular 
power,  and  though  Engfamd  had  hitherto  been  almost 
free  from  heresy,  one  or  two  burnings  had  taken  place  in  accord* 
ance  with  that  law.  In  1401  a  statute,  De  kerOicc  eombuMnde^ 
ordered  that  heretics  convicted  in  a  spiritual  court  should  be 
committed  to  the  secular  aim  and  publicly  baned,  and,  while  tliis 
statute  was  pending,  one  Sawtre  was  burned  as  a  rtlapaed  heretic 
Henry  V.  was  aealous  for  orthodoxy  and  the  persecution  of 
Lollards  increased;  in  r4r4  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  Lord  Cobham, 
who  had  been  condemned  ss  a  heretic,  escaped  and  made  an. 
insurrection;  he  was  taken  in  14x7  and  hanged  and  bwned* 
LoUardism  was  connected  with  an  insunectlon  in  143  r;  it  then 
ceased  to  have  any  political  importance,  but  it  kept  its  hoM  in 
oertaxa  towns  and  districts  on  the  lower  dasses;  many  LoUards 
were  forced  to  recant  and  othess  suffered  martyrdom.  The 
church  was  in  an  unsatixfactoiy  state.  As  regards  the  papacy, 
the  crown  generally  maintained  the  position  taken  up  in  the 
previous  .-century,  but  its  policy  was  fitful,  and  the  custom 
of  allowing  bishops  who  .were  made  farrlinals  to  retain  their  1 
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•trengthcDed  papal  influence  The  bishop*  were  largely  cnf^ed 
In  secular  business;  there  was  much  plurality,  and  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  were  frequently  left  to  inferior  officers 
whose  lives  were  unclerical.  The  clergy  were  numerous  and 
drawn  from  all  classes,  and  humble  birth  did  not  debar  a  man 
from  attaining  the  highest  positions  in  the  church.  Candidates 
for  holy  orders  were  still  examined,  but  clerical  education  seems 
to  have  declined.  Preaching  was  rare,  partly  from  neglectfulncss 
and  partly  because,  in  r40x,.in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  heresy,  priests  were  forbidden  to  preach  without  a  licence. 
While  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  checked,  irregular  and 
temporaryconnexions  were  lightly  condoned.  Discipline  generally 
was  lax,  and  exhortations  against  field-sports,  tavern  haunting 
and  other  unclerical  habits  seem  to  have  had  little  effect. 
Monastidsm  had  declined.  Papal  indulgences  and  relics  were 
hawked  about  chiefly  by  friars,  though  these  practices  were 
discountenanced  by  the  bishops.  On  the  other  hand,  all  educa- 
tion was  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  and  religion  entered  laigely  into 
the  daily  life  of  the  people,  into  their  gild-meetings,  church-ales, 
mystery-plays  and  holidays,  as  well  as  into  the  great  events  of 
family  life — ^baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths.  Many  stately 
churches  were  built  in  the  prevailing  Perpendicular  style,  often 
by  efforts  in  which  all  classes  shared,  and  many  hamlet  chapels 
supplemented  the  mother  church  in  scattered  parishes.  The 
revival  of  classical  learning  scarcely  affected  the  church  at  large. 
Greek  learning  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many  churchmen, 
but  the  English  humanists  were  orthodox.  The  movement  had 
little  to  do  with  the  coming  religious  conflicts,  which  indeed 
killed  it,  save  that  it  awoke  in  some  learned  men  like  Sir  Thomas 
More  a  desire  for  ecclesiastical,  though  not  doctrinal,  reform,  and 
led  many  to  study  the  New  Testament  of  which  Erasmus  pub- 
lished a  Greek  text  and  Latin  paraphrases. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  i6th  century  Lollardism  stiU 
existed  among  the  lower  classes  in  towns,  and  was  rife  here  and 

there  in  country  districts.  Persecution  went  on  and 
P'*^^^  martyrdoms  are  recorded.  The  old  grievances  con- 
U0«  0g^     ceming  ecclesiastical  exactions  remained  unabated  and 

were  further  strengthened  by  an  ill-founded  rumour 
that  Richard  Hunne,  a  Londoner  who  had  refused  to  pay  a 
mortuary,  was  imprisoned  for  heresy  in  the  Lollards'  tower,  and 
was  found  hanged  in  his  cell  in  1514,  had  been  murdered. 
Lutheranism  affected  England  chiefly  through  the  surreptitious 
importation  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  heretical  books. 
In  1521  Henry  VIII.  wrote  a  book  against  Luther  in  which  he 
maintained  the  papal  authority,  and  was  rewarded  by  Leo  X. 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Henry,  however,  whose 
will  was  to  himself  as  the  orades  of  God,  finding  that  the  pope 
opposed  his  intended  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  deter- 
mined to  allow  no  supremacy  in  his  realm  save  his  own.  He 
carried  out  his  ecclesiastical  policy  by  parliamentary  help. 
Parliament  was  packed,  and  was  skilfully  managed;  and  he  had 
on  his  side  the  popular  impatience  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  a  new 
feeling  of  national  pride  which  would  brook  no  foreign  inter- 
ference, the  old  desire  of  the  laity  to  lighten  their  own  burdens 
by  the  wealth  of  the  church,  and  a  growing  inclination  to  question 
or  reject  sacerdotal  authority.  He  used  these  advantages  to 
forward  hb  policy,  and  when  he  met  with  opposition,  enforced  bis 
will  as  a  de^wt.  The  parliament  of  1529  lasted  until  2536;  it 
broke  the  bonds  of  Rome,  established  royal  supremacy  over  the 
English  Church,  and  effected  a  redistribution  of  national  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  ^irituality.  It  began  by  acts  abolishing 
ecclesiastical  exactions,  such  as  excessive  mortuaries  and  fees  for 
probate,  and  by  prohibiting  pluralities  except  in  stated  cascs» 
apfriication  to  Rome  for  licence  to  evade  the  act  being  made 
penal.  Henry  having  crushed  his  minister  Cardinal  Wolscy, 
archbishop  of  York,  declared  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
involved  in  a  praemunire  by  their  submission  to  Wolsey's  legatioe 
authority,  and  ordered  the  convocation  to  purchase  pardon  by  a 
large  payment,  and  by  acknowledging  him  as  "  Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church  and  Cleiiy."  After  much 
debftte,  the  acknowledgment  was  nude  in  x  53 1 ,  with  the  qualifica- 
tion "  10  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows,"    A  "  supplication  " 


acainst  clerical  jurisdiction  and  legislatioD  by  coavioeation  was 
obtained  from  the  Conunons  in  1532,  and  Henry  received  from 
convocation  the  "  submission  of  the  clergy,"  aurrendering  Om 
legislative  power  except  on  royal  licence,  and  consenting  to  d 
revision  of  the  canon  law  by  commimioncis  to  be  appointed  by  tha 
king.  A  bill  for  conditionally  withholding  the  payment  of 
anncUs,  or  first-fruits,  to  Rome  was  passed,  and  Hduy  took; 
advantage  of  the  fear  of  the  Roman  court  lest  it  should  lose  thc$a 
payments,  to  obtain  without  the  usual  feea  boUs  pfomoting 
Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbu^  in  1533,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  gain  his  divorce.  Qanmer  pronounced  his  maniage  to 
Catherine  nuU,  and  declared  him  lawfully  married  to  Anae 
Boleyn.  Clement  VI|.  retorted  by  exoonununicating  the  ktog» 
but  for  that  Henry  cared  not.  Appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden 
by  statute,  and  the  council  ordained  that  the  pope  should 
thenceforth  only  be  spoken  of  as  bishop  of  Rome,  as  not  having 
authority  in  England.  In  iS34  the  restraint  oif  annates  was 
confirmed  by  law,  all  payments  to  Rome  were  forbjflden,  and  it 
was  enacted  that,  on  receiving  royal  licence  to  elect,  cathedral 
chapters  must  elect  bishops  nominated  by  the  king.  The  papal 
power  was  extirpated  by  statute,  parliament  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  neither  the  king  nor  kingdom  would  vary  from  the 
"  Catholic  faith  of  Christendom."  The  submission  of  the  deigy. 
was  made  kw.  Appeals  from  the  archbishops'  courts  were  to  be< 
to  the  king  in  chancery,  and  were  to  be  heard  byoomniJssiooers,. 
whence  arose  the  Court  of  Delegates  as  the  court  of  final  appeal: 
in  ecdesiastical  cases.  The  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  benefitts^ 
were  given  to  the  king,  and  his  title  as  "  Supreme  Head  in  earth' 
of  the  Church  of  England  "  was  declared  by  parliament  without 
the  qualification  added  by  convocation.  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sfore,  lately  chancellor,  the  two  most 
eminent  Englishmen,  were  beheaded  in  1535  on  an  accusation  <^ 
attempting  to  deprive  the  king  of  this  title,  and  some  Carthosiaa* 
monks  suffered  a  more  crud  martyrdom  in  the  same  cause. 
Meanwhile  New  Testaments  were  burnt,  and  heretics,  or  re* 
formers,  forced  to  abjure  or,  remaining  steadfast,  were  sent  to  the 
stake,  for  though  the  heresy  law  of  Hemy  IV.  was  repealed, 
here^  was  still  punishable  by  death,  and  persecution  was  not, 
abated.  By  breaking  the  boskds  of  Rome  Henry  did  not  give  the 
church  frei^m;  he  substituted  a  single  de^oUsm  for  the  dual! 
authority  which  pope  and  king  had  previously  exercised  over  it. 
In  X535  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicar-general,  began  a  visitation  of 
the  monasteries.  The  reports  (comperla)  of  his  commissioner* 
having  been  delivered  to  the  king  and  communicated*to  parlia* 
ment  in  1536,  parliament  declared  the  smaller  monasteries 
corrupt,  and  granted  the  king  all  of  less  value  than  £aoo  a  year. 
A  rebellion  in  Linctdnshire  and  another  in  the  north,  the  formkl* 
able  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  followed.  Thesuppmsionofthegreater 
houses  Was  effected  gmdually,  surrenders  were  obtained  by 
pressure,  and  three  abbots  who  were  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
possessions  of  their  convents  for  confiscation  were  hanged. 
Monastic  shrines  and  treasuries  were  tacked  aad  the  spoil  se&t  to 
the  king,  to  whom  parliament  granted  all  the  houses,  their  lands 
and  possessions.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  thus  gained  Henry 
spent  a' part  on  national  defence,  a  little  on  the  foundation  of  tho 
bishoprics  of  Westminster,  dissolved  in  tsjo,  Bristol,  Cheater^ 
Gloucester,  Oxford  and  Peterborough,  and  gave  the  lands  to  men 
either  useful  to  or  favoured  by  himself,  or  sold  them  to  ridi 
purchasers.  In  1 536  he  dictated  the  bdief  and  ceremonial  of  the 
church  by  issuing  Ten  Artides  which  were  subscribed  by  ooa- 
vocation.  This  first  formulary  of  the  English  Church  aa  separate 
from  Rome  did  not  contravene  Catholic  doctrine,  though  it 
showed  the  influence  of  Lutheran  models.  Another  exposition  of 
Anglican  doctrine  was  made  in  the  InstUtUUm  of  a  Ckrutian  Man 
or  "  Bishops'  book,"  in  some  respects  more  likdy  to  satisfy  those 
attached  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  in'  otheo,  as  in  the  distinct 
repudiation  of  purgatory  and  the  declaration  that  salvation 
depended  solely  on  the  merits  of  Christ,  showing  an  advance. 
It  was  published  in  1537  with  Henry's  sanction  but  not  by 
authority.  In  that  year  Mceace  was  granted  for  the  sale  of  a 
I  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1538  another  version  called 
1  Matthew's  Bible,  waa  ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  churchca  (set 
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Bdle)."  Pjlgifftiiges'  vete'  8UM>K9sed  and  imAges  used  for 
monhap  destroyed.  Denial  of  the  king's  supremacy,  denial  of 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  insults  to  Catholic 
rites  were  alike  punished  by  cruel  death.  The  publication  abroad 
qI  the  king's  excommunication  rendered  an  assertion  of  orthodoxy 
advisable  for  political  reasons,  and  in  1539  came  the  Act  of  the 
Six  Articles  attaching  extreme  penalties  to  deviations  from 
Catholic  doctrines.  The  backward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
continued;  Cromwell  was  beheaded  and  three  reforming 
preachers  were  burnt  in  x  540.  Prosecutions  for  heresy  under  the 
act  were  fitful:  four  gospellers  were  burnt  in  London  in  1546, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Anne  Askew  was  one.  Cranmer,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  the  king's  favour.  A  fresh  attempt  to  define 
doctrine  was  made  in  the  Netessary  Doctrine  and  Erudiiion  of  a 
ChriUiaH  Man,  the  "  King's  Book,"  published  by  authority  in 
I543i  which,  while  repudiating  the  pope,  was  a  declaration  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy.  A  Primer,  or  private  prayer-book,  of  which 
parts  were  in  Engli^,  as  the  litany  competed  by  Cranmer,  and 
virtually  the  same  as  at  present,  was  issued  in  1546,  and  further 
liturgical  change  seemed  probable  when  Henry  died  in  1547. 

Henry,  while  changing  many  things  in  the  diurch,  would  not 
allow  any  deviation  in  essentials  from  the  religion  of  Cath<^'c 
Europe,  which  was  not  then  so  dogmatically  defined  as  it  was 
later  by  the  council  of  Trent.  Edward  VL  was  a  child,  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  and  the  council  favoured  further  changes, 
which  were  carried  out  with  Cranmer's  help.  They  issued  a 
book  of  Homiiies  and  a  set  of  injunctions  which  were  enforced 
by  a  royal  visitation.  Pictures  and  much  painted  glass  were 
destroyed  in  churches,  frescoed  walls  were  whitewashed,  and 
in  X548,  the  removal  of  all  images  was  decreed.  Parliament 
ordered  that  bishops  should  be  appointed  by  letters  patent  and 
hold  their  courts  in  the  king's  name.  An  act  of  the  last  reign 
granting  the  king  all  chantries  and  gilds  was  enlarged  and 
enforced  with  cruel  Injustice  to  the  poor.  On  the  petition  of 
convocation  parliament  allowed  the  marriage  of  priests;  and 
it  further  ordered  that  the  laity  should  receive  the  cup  in  com- 
munion. A  communion  book  was  issued  by  the  council  in 
English,  the  Latin  mass,  being  retained  for  a  time.  Many 
German  reformers  came  to  England,  were  favoured  by  the 
council,  and  gained  influence  over  Cranmer.  The  first  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
1549;  it  retained  much  from  old  service  books,  but  the  com- 
munion office  is  Lutheran  in  character.  It  cxdtcd  discontent, 
and  •  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  West,  the  insurgents 
demanding  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Airtidcs  and  (he 
withdrawal  of  the  new  service  as  "like  a  Christmas  game.** 
After  Somerset's  fall  the  government  rapidly  pushed  forward 
reformation.  A  new  Ordinal  issued  with  parliamentary  approval 
in  IS 50  was  significant  of  the  change  in  sacramental  doctrine, 
and  the  four  minor  orders  disappeared.  Altars  were  destroyed 
and  tables  substituted.  Five  bishops,  Bonner  of  London, 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  and  Heath  of  Worcester,  then  already 
in  prison,  and  two  others,  were  deprived;  and  the  Lady  Mary, 
who  would  not  give  up  the  mass,  was  harshly  treated.  The 
reformers  were  not  tolerant;  for  a  woman  was  burnt  for  Arianism 
in  1550  and  a  male  Anabaptist  in  1551.  Under  the  influence 
of  foreign  reformers,  who  took  a  lower  view  of  the  Eucharist 
than  the  Lutheran  divines,  Cranmer  soon  advanced  beyond  the 
prayer-book  of  1549.  A  second  prayer-book,  departing  farther 
|nim  the  old  order,  appeared  in  Z55a«  and  without  being  accepted 
by  convocation  was  enforced  by  another  Act  of  Uniformity,  and 
in  X553  a  catechism  and  forty-two  articles  of  religion  were 
autborixed  by  Edward  for  subscription  by  the  clergy,  though 
not  laid  before  convocation.  A  revi^on  of  the  canon  law  in 
accordance  with  the  act  for  "submission  of  the  clergy  "  was  at 
last  undertaken  in  1551,  but  the  only  result  was  a  document 
entitled  Reformatio  tegum  ecdesiaslicarum,  whkh  never  received 
authority.  Edward  died  in  1553.  Apart  from  matters  of  faith, 
the  church  had  fared  ill  under  a  royal  supremacy  exercised  by 
self-seeking  nobles  in  the  name  of  the  boy-king.  Convocation 
lost  all  authority  and  bishops  were  treated  as  state  ofliciab 
li^e  to  deprivation  for.disobedience  ^>  the  council.    Means  of 


worship  were  diminished,  and  the  poor  were  shamefully  wronged 
by  the  suppression  of  chantries,  gilds  and  holy  days;  even  the 
few  sheep  of  the  poor  brethren  of  a  gild  were  seised  to  swell  a 
sum  which  from  1550  was  largely  diverted  from  public  purposes 
to  private  gain.  Churches  were  despoiled  of  their  plate;  the. 
old  bish(^  were  forced,  the  new  more  easfly  persuaded,  to  give 
up  lands  belonging  to  their  sees,  and  rich  men  grew  richer  b^ 
robbing  God. 

When  Mary  succeeded  her  brother,  the  deprived  bishops 
wero  restored,  some  reforming  bishc^  were  imprisoned,  and 
Cranmer,  who  was  implicated  in  the  plot  on  behalf  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  attainted  of  treason.  As  regards  doctrine^ 
religious  practices  and  papal  supremacy,  Mary  was  set  o& 
bringing  back  her  realm  to  the  posidon  existing  before  her 
father's  quarrel  with  Rome.  Her  first  parliament  repealed  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Edward's  reign,  and  convocation 
formally  accepted  transubstantiation.  Smn  bishops  were 
deprived  in  1554,  four  of  them  as  married,  and  about  a  fifth  of 
the  beneficed  clergy,  though  some  received  other  benefices  after 
putting  away  their  wives.  Apparently  Mary  at  first  believed 
that  her  authority  would  be  accepted  in  reh'gious  matters;  but 
she  met  with  opposition,  partly  provocative,  for  Wyat's  re- 
bellion consequent  on  her  intended  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain 
was  closely  connected  with  religion,  and  more  largely  passive 
in  the  noble  resolution  of  those  who  chose  martyrdom  nther 
than  denial  of  their  faith.  To  the  nation  at  large,  thou^  not 
averse  from  the  old  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church,  a 
return  to  the  Roman  obedience  was  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
Cardinal  Pole  was  received  as  legate,  and  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  having  been  dropped,  a  parliament  carefully 
packed,  and  the  fears  of  the  rich  appeased  by  the  assurance  that 
they  would  not  have  to  surrender  the  monastic  lands,  he  absolved 
the  nation  in  parliament  and  reunited  it  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  November  30, 1554,  the  clergy  being  absolved  in  convocation. 
Parliament  repealed  all  acts  against  the  Roman  see  since  the 
twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  T(ie  heresy  laws  were  revived, 
and  a  horrible  persecution  of  those  who  refused  to  disown  the 
doctrines  of  the  prayer4>ook  began  in  1555,  and  Msted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  reign.  Nearly  300  persons  were  burned 
to  death  as  heretics  in  these  four  years,  among  them  being  five 
bishops:  Hooper  of  Gloucester,  Ferrar  of  St  David's,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Latimer  (until  1539)  of  Worcester  in  1555,  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1556.  Ihe  chief  responsibility  for  these 
horrors  rests  with  the  queen;  the  bishops  who  examined  the 
accused  were  less  xealous  than  she  desired.  The  most  prominent 
among  them  in  persecution  was  Bonner  of  London.  The  exiles 
for  religion  were  received  at  Frankfort,  Strassburg  and  Ztirich. 
At  Frankfort  a  party  among  them  objected  to  the  ceremonies 
retained  in  the  prayer-book,  and,  encouraged  by  Calvin  and  by 
Knox,  who  came  to  them  from  Geneva,  quarrelled  with  those 
who  desired  to  keep  the  book  unchanged.  Mary  died  in  1558. 
Her  reign  arrested  the  rapid  spoliation  of  the  church  and  possibly 
prevented  the  adoption  of  doctrines  which  would  have  destroyed 
its  apostolic  character;  the  persecution  by  which  it  was  dis- 
graced strengthened  the  hold  of  the  reformed  religion  on  the 
people  and  made  another  acceptance  of  Roman  supremacy  for 
ever  impossible. 

Elisabeth's  accession  was  hailed  with  pleasure;  she  was 
known  to  dislike  her  sister's  ecdesiastical  policy,  and  a  diange 
was  expected.  An  Act  of  Supremacy  restored  to  the 
crown  the  authority  over  the  church  held  by  Henry 
VUI.,  and  provided  for  its  exereise  by  eommissionen, 
whence  came  the  court  of  High  Commission  nominated 
by  the  crown,  as  a  high  ecclesiastical  court;  but  Elixabeth 
rejected  the  title  of  Supreme  Head,  and  used  that  of  Supreme 
Governor,  as  "over  all  persons  and  in  all  cases  withiia  her 
dominions  supreme."  An  Act  of  Unifonnity  prescribed  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book  of  xs5s  in  a  revised  form  which  raised 
the  level  of  its  doctrine,  and  injunctions  enforced  by  a  toytl 
visitation  re-established  the  reformed  order.  All  the  Marian 
bishops  save  two  refused  theoathof  supremacy  and  were  deprived, 
and  eight  were  imprisoned.    Of  the  den^  generally  few  refused 
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It;  for  only  tome  aoo  woe  4cpii¥ed  lor  itUgiMidiuinK  tlie  first 
w  jrears  of  Uie  idgn.  Biaiio|»  for  the  vacuit  tecs  were  BominAted 
by  the  crown  and  elected  by  their  chapten  as  in  Hduy's  reign; 
Matthew  FadLer  wascanonicaUy  consecrated  archbishop  of  Can- 
terlMuy.  The  oithodoiy  of  the  church  was  vindicated  by  Bishop 
Jewel's  Ap«Ugia  ectUsiai  AngfieauM.  Adherents  to  Rome 
vainly  tiied  to  obtain  papal  sanction  for  attending  the  churdi 
services,  and  were  forced  either  to  disobey  the  p(^  or  become 
*'  recnsants  ";  many  were  fined,  and  those  who  attended  mass 
were  imprisoned.  Meanwhile  a  party,  soon  known  as  Puritans, 
rebelled  against  churcb  order;  the  exiles  who  had  come  under 
Genevan  influence  objecting  on  their  return  to  vestments  and 
nremonies  enjoined  by  the  prayer-book.  Iliere  was  much  non- 
conformity in  the  church  which  the  queen  ordered  the  bishops 
to  correct.  Parker,  though  averse  to  violent  measures,  in- 
sisted en  obedience  to  his  *'  Advertisements  "  of  1566,  which, 
though  not  formally  -authorized  by  the  queen,  expressed  her 
will,  and  became  held  as  authoritative,  and  some  of  the  refractory 
were  punished.  A  company  engaged  in.irTegu]ar  worship  was 
discovered  in  London  in  1 567  and  a  few  persons  were  imprisoned 
by  the  magiMrate.  Active  opposition  to  the  government  was 
stirred  up  by  Pius  V.,  and  in  1569  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  where 
the  oki  religion  was  strong,  was  aided  by  papal  money  and 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  Spanish  interventton.  In  1570  Plus 
published  a  bull  excommunicating  aiKl  deposing  the  queen. 
Thenceforward  recusanu  had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  the 
queen  and  loyalty  to  the  pope.  They  lay  under  su^idon,  and 
severe  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  Romish  practices.  About 
1579  many  seminary  priests  and  Jesuits  came  over  to  £n|^nd 
as  missionaries;  some  actively  engaged  in  treason,  all  were 
legally  traitors.  The  country  was  threatened  with  fweign 
invasion,  plots  against  the  government  were  detected,  and  the 
queen's  life  was  held  to  be  endangered.  The  ooundl  hunted 
down  these  priests  and  their  abettors,  and  many  were  executed, 
martyrs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's  power  of  deposition. 
The  number  put  to  death  hi  this  reign  under  the  penal  Uws  was 
187.  The  papal  policy  defeated  itself ;  a  large  number  of  the  old 
ft£gk>n  while  retaining  their  faith  chose  to  be  toys!  to  the  queen 
rather  than  lend  themselves  to  the  designs  of  her  enemies.  From 
1571  recusants  can  no  longer  be  reckoned  as  nonconforming 
members  of  the  English  Church:  the  law  recognized  them  as 
separate  from  it.  The  church's  doctrine  was  defined  in  the 
catechlsnl  of  1570,  and  in  the  revised  articles  of  religion  which 
appeared  as  the  XXXIX.  Articles  in  1571,  and  its  law  by  a  body 
of  canons  published  with  authority  in  1576,  the  attempt  at 
codification  made  in  the  Rejormatio  Ugitm  having  been  laid 


From  1574  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  strove  to  introduce 
Presbyterianism.  Cause  for  grievance  existed  in  the  state  of 
the  church  which  had  sufi^ered  from  the  late  violent 
changes.  Elizabeth  plundered  it,  and  laymen  who 
owned  the  rectories  formeriy  held  by  monasteries 
followed  her  example;  bishoprics  were  impoverished 
by  the  queen  and  parish  cures  by  her  subjects,  and  the  reform  of 
abuaeawas  checked  by  self-interest.  As  bishops,  along  with  some 
able  men,  Elizabeth  chose  othen  of  an  inferior  stamp  who  con- 
sented to  the  plunder  of  thdr  sees  and  whom  she  could  use 
to  report  on  recusanu  and  harry  nonconformists.  Separation, 
or  Independency,  began  about  X57&  with  the  followers  of  Robert 
Browne,  who  repudiated  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority; 
two  Brownlsts  were  executed  In  1583.  The  nonconformbts 
remained  in  tbe  church  and  continued  their  efforts  to  subvert  its 
episcopal  system.  EUxabeth,  though  personally  little  influenced 
by  religion,  understood  the  political  value  of  the  church,  and 
would  allow  no  slackness  in  enforcing  conformity.  Archbishop 
Grindal  was  sequestrated  for  defending  "  prophesyings,"  or 
meetings  of  the  Puritan  clergy  for  religious  exercises.  The  House 
of  Commons,  In  which  there  was  a  Puritan  element,  repeated^ 
attonpted  to  discuss  church  questions  and  was  sharply  sOenc^ 
by  the  queen,  who  would  not  allow  any  interference  in  Kdesiasti' 
cal  matters.  Whttgift,  who  succeeded  Grindal  in  1583,  though 
Uod-hetrtcd,  was  strict  in  his  administration  of  the  hw.  Violent 
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attacks  were  made  upon  the  bishopt  in  tbd  Martin  Biarprdate 
tracts  printed  by  a  secret  press;  their  author  is  unknown, 
but  some  who  were  probably  connected  with  them  were  executed 
for  publishing  seditious  libels.  WUtgift's  firmness  met  with 
success.  During  the  last  years  of  the  reign  the  nu>vtment 
towards  Presbyterianism  was  checked  and  nonconformity  waa 
leas  prominent  The  church  regained  a  measure  of  orderliness 
and  vigour;  its  daims  on  aliegiaiioc  were  advocated  by  eminent, 
divxnca  and  expounded  in  the  stately  pages  of  Hooker.  The' 
queen,  who  had  so  vigorously  ordered  ecdesiastical  affairs,  died 
in  1603. 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  Puritans  expressed  their 
desire  for  ecdesiastical  change  in  the  Millenary  Petition  whidi 
purported  to  come  from  xooo  clergy;  thdr  requests 
were  moderate,  a  sign  of  the  snccess  of  Whitgift's 
policy,  but  some  could  not  have  been  granted  without 
causing  widespread  dissatisfaction.  At  a  conference 
between  divines  of  the  two  parties  at  Hampton  Court  in  1604, 
James,  roughly  decided  against  the  Puritans.  Some  small 
alterations  were  made  in  the  prayer-book,  and  a  new  veisioa 
of  the  Bible  was  undertaken,  which  appnred  in  x6ri  as  the 
"  authorized  version."  In  1604  convocatfon  framed  a  code  of 
canons  which  received  royal  authorisation.  Refusal  to  obey 
them  was  punisbed  with  deprivation,  and,  according  to  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  about  300  dergy  were  deprived,  though  a  17th  century 
wriur  (Peter  Heylyn)  puU  the  number  at  49  only,  which  W.  H. 
Frere  (Hidory  oftke  En^isk  Chunk,  t $59-162 s,p.  3ai)  thinks 
more  credible.  Conformity  could  still  be  enforced,  but  before 
long  the  Puritan  party  grew  in  strength  partly  from  religious  and 
partly  from  political  causes.  They  would  not  admit  any  authority 
in  religion  that  was  not  based  on  the  scriptures;  their  opponents 
maintained  that  the  church  had  authority  to  ordain  ceremonies 
not  contrary  to  the  scriptures.  In  doctrine  the  Puritans  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Calvinism  in  which  most  En^tshmen  of 
the  day  had  been  brought  up;  they  called  the  high  churchmen 
Arminians,  and  asserted  that  they  were  inclined  to  Rome. 
The  Commons  became  increasin^y  Puritan;  they  were  strong 
Protestant  and  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
recusants,  who  suffered  much,  specially  after  the  -Gunpowder 
Plot  of  X605,  though  they  were  sometimes  shidded  by  the  king. 
The  Commons  regarded  ecdesiastical  Jurisdiction  with  dislike, 
specially  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  developed 
from  the  ecdesiastical  commissions  of  EUzabeth  and  was  hated 
ss  a  means  of  coercion  based  on  prerogative.  The  bishops 
derived  thdr  support  from  the  king,  sikI  the  church  in  return 
supported  the  king's  daim  to  absolutism  and  divine  right.  It 
suffered  heavily  from  this  alliance.  As  men  saw  the  church  on 
the  side  of  absolutism,  Puritanism  grew  strong  both  among  the 
country  gentry,  who  were  largdy  represented  in  the  Commons, 
and  among  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  church  lost  ground 
through  the  king's  political  errors.  A  restoration  of  order  and 
decency  in  worship  and  the  introduction  of  more  ceremonial 
begun  in  James's  rdgn  were  carried  on  by  Laud  {q,v.)  under 
Charles  I.  Laud  aimed  at  rilendng  disputes  about  doctrine  and 
enfordng  outward  uniformity;  the  Puritans  hated  ceremonial 
and  wished  to  make  every  one  accept  their  doctrines.  Many 
of  the  reforms  introduced  by  Laud  after  he  became  archbishop 
in  1633  ''f^^^  needful,  but  they  offended  the  Puritans  and  were 
enforced  in  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  manner,  for  he  lacked  wisdom 
and  sympathy.  Under  his  rule  nonconforming  clergy  were 
deprived  and  sometimes  imprisoned.  The  crud  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
the  unpopularity  of  the  High  Commission  Court,  his  own  harsh 
dealing,  and  the  part  which  he  took  In  politics  as  a  confidentiaf 
adviser  of  the  king,  combined  to  bring  odium  upon  him  and  upon 
the  ecdesiastical  system  which  he  represented.  The  church  was 
weak,  for  the  Laudian  system  was  disliked  by  the  nation.  A 
storm  of  discontent  with  the  course  of  affairs  both  In  church 
and  state  gathered.  In  1640  Charies,  after  dissolving  parlia- 
ment, prolonged  the  ses^n  of  convocation,  which  issued  canons 
magnifying  the  royal  authority  and  imposing  the  so-called 
i  "  d  cetera  oath  **  against  innovations  on  all  dergy,  graduates 
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■nd  others.  The  Long  RuliftmeBt  voted  the  canow  lUegBl; 
Laud  was  iinpriaoiied,  attd  in  1642  the  bishops  were  excluded 
from  parliament.  The  civil  war  began  in  164s;  in  1643  a  bill 
was  passed  for  the  taking  away  of  episcopacy,  in  1645  Laud 
was  beheaded,  and  parliament  abolished  the  prayer-bode  and 
accepted  the  Presbyterian  directory,  and  from  z646Fresbytcrian- 
ism  was  the  legal  form  of  church  government.  Many,  perhaps 
8000,  clergy  were  deprived;  some  were  imprisoned  and  otherwise 
maltreated,,  though  a  fifth  of  their  former  revenues  was  assigned 
to  the  disposaesaed.  The  king,  who  was  beheaded  in  1649,  might 
have  extricated  himself  from,  his  difficulties  if  he  had  consented 
to  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy,  and  may  therefore  be  held  a 
martyr  to  the  churches  cause.  The  victory  of  the  army  over  the 
parliament  secured  England  agMnstthe  tyranny  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  did  not  better  the  conditicMi  of  the  episo^al  derggr; 
the  toleration  insisted  on  by  the  Independents  did  not  extend 
to  "  prelacy."  Churchmen,  however,  occasionaUy  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  their  own  clergy  *9  private  bouses,  and  though 
their  worship  was  sometimes  disturbed  they  Were  not  seri- 
ously persecuted  for  engaging  in  It.  NonnieUnqucnt  or  nan* 
sequestrated  private  patronage  and  tbeobl^ation  of  tithes  were 
retained.  Community  of  suffering  and  the  executton  of  Chdrlcs  I. 
brought  the  royalist  country  gentry  into  sympathy  with  the 
clergy,  and  at  the  Restoration  the  church  had  the  hold  upon 
the  affection  of  the  laity  which  it  lacked  under  the  Laudian  rule^ 
On  the  king's  restoration  the  survivors  of  the  .ejected  clergy 
quietly  regained  their  benefices.  The  Presbyterians  helped  to 
bring  back  the  king  and  looked  for  a  reward.  Charles 
U.  promised  them  a  Umited  episcopacy  and  other 
ooocesitfons,  but  his  plan  was  rejected  by  the  Commons. 
A  conference  «t  the  Savoy  between  leading  Prcsby- 
terians  and  churchmen  in  i66x  was  in^foctUal,  and  a  revision 
of  the  prayer-book.  \iiy  convocation  further  discontented  non* 
Gonfon^Ms.  The  parliament  of  iMx  was  violently  anti-rPuritan, 
and  in  i66a  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  providing  that  all 
ministers  not  episcopally  ordained  or  refusing  to  conform  should 
be  dqmved  on  $t  Bartholomew's  day,  the  14th  of  August 
f<^k>wing<.  About  2000  ministers  are  said  to  have  been  ejected^ 
•nd  in  1665  ejected  nUpisteis  were  Corbiddon  to  come  within 
five  miles  of  their  former  cures.  Though  ^me  bishops  and 
dergy  showed  kindness  to  the  ejected,  churchjnen  generally 
Approved  of  this  oppressive  legislation;  they  could  not  forget 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  their  church  by  the  onc^  triumphant 
Puritans.  Nonconformist  worship  was  made  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  on  the  third  (^ence  by  transporta- 
tion. 'In  z67a  Charles,  who  had  secretly  promfied  the  French 
king  openly  to  profess  Roman  Catholicism,  issued  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  which  applied  both  to  Romanists  and  Protestant 
Nonconformists,  but  parliament  compelled  him  to  withdraw 
it,  and,  in  1673,  passed  a  Test  Act  making  reception  of  the  holy 
communion  and  a  denial  of  transubstanUation  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  public  office.  Later,  when  the  dissenters  found 
friends  among  the  party  in  parliament  opposed  to  the  crown, 
the  church  supported  the  king,  and  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  was  generally  accepted  by  the  clergy.  The  church 
was  popular,  and  among  the  great  preachers  and  theologians 
who  adorned  it  in  the  Caroline  period  were  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Pearson,  Bull,  Barrow,  South  and  Stillinglleet.  The  lower 
dergy  were  mostly  poor,  and  their  social  position  was  conse* 
quently  often  humble,  but  the  pictures  of  clerical  humiliation 
after  z66o  are  generally  overcolourcd;  the  aitert^>n  that  they 
commonly  married.servantsor  cast-off  mistresses  of  their  pstrons 
has  been  disproved,,  and  it  is  certain  that  men  of  good  family 
entered  ho^  orders.  In  accordance  with  an  agreenMsnt  between 
Archbishop  Shddon  and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselves  in^convocation,  and  from  1665  have  been 
taxed  by  parliament.  James  U.,  though  a  Romanist,  promised 
to  protect  the  church,  and  the  clergy  were  on  his  side  in.  the 
rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  supported  by 
dissenters.  The  church  and  the  nation,  however,  were  strongly 
Protestant  and  were  soon  alarmed  by  his  efforts  to  Romanize 
the  country.    James  d^pensed  with  the  law  by^  prerogative  and 


appointed  RomanhRs  to  offices  In  defiance  of  the  Test  Act.  '  In 
1688  he  ordered  that  bis  declarutlon  for  liberty  of  coascienee, 
issued  in  the  interest  of  Romanism,  should  be  read  in  all 
cburcbes.'  i&  oidier  was  almost  universally  disobeyed.  Arch- 
bishop Sanooft  and  six  bishops  who  remonstrated  agamst  it 
were  brought  to  trial,  and  were  acquitted  to  the  extreme  delight 
of  the  nation.    James's  attack  on  the  diufdi  cost  him  Ida  oown. 

Sancraft  and  efght  bishops  would  not  belle  their  belief  In  tbe 
doctrines,  of  divine  right  and  paadve  obedienoe  by  sweuing 
allegiance 4o. William  and  Mary,  wad  the  airchbislMip,  ^^^ 
five*  bishops  and  over  400  dergy  weie  deprived.  gj^J* 
Certain  oi  these  son juriag  bishops  consecrated  others 
and  a  schism  ensued.  The  loss  to;  the  church  was  heavy;  for 
among  the  nonjurors  were  matiy  men  of  holy  lives  and  eiaineat 
learning,  and  the  fact  that  some  suffered  iat  coasdence'  saka 
seemed  a  reproach,  on  the  rest  of  the -dergy.  Afttt  17x5  tbe 
secession  became  unimportant^  Protestantism  was  secured 
from  further  royal  attack  by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  in  xTor 
the  Act  of  Succession  provided  that  all  future  sovcteigm 
should  be  members  of  the  Cfaurch  of  En^aad.  That  the  king's 
title  rested  on  a  parliamentary  decisi<m  was  destructive  of  the 
clerical  theory  of  divine  right,  and  encouraged  Erasdanlam, 
then  spedally  dangerous  to  tho  dunrch;  for  William,  a  Dutdi 
Presbyterian,  gave  bishoprics  to  men  personally  worthy,  but 
more  desirous  of  union  with  other  Protestant  bodtes  than  jealous 
for  the  pdnclplea  of  their  own  church.  A  bill  for  union  was 
rejected  in  the  Commons,  where  the  dnttdi  party  had  a  majority, 
though  one  for  toleration  of  Protestant  dissenters  became  law. 
William,  anxious  for  eoocessions  to  dissenters,  i^ipointed  a 
committee  of  convocs^ion  fet  altering  the  liturgy,  canons  and 
eedesiasticai  courts,  but  the  Tory  party  an  the  lower  boose  of 
convocation  was  strong  and  the  scheme  was  abortive.  A  long 
oantroversy  began  between  the  two  houscsi  the  bishops  were 
mostly  Whig*  with  latitudinarian  tendciuaes,  the  lower  dergy 
Tories  and  high  churchmen.  During  most  of  the  reign  convoca* 
tioB  was  suspended  and  the  churdi  was  governed  by  royal 
injunalons,  a  system  injurious  to  its  wdfore.  It  had  been  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation  against  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and 
the  affcaion  of  the.  nation  enabled  it  to  preserve  its  <UstincCiv8 
character  amid  dangers  of  an  opposite  kind  under  WilUam  HI. 
Its  rdigious  life  wss  active;  assodations  for  worship  and  the 
reformation  of  manners  led  to  more  frequent  services,  the  estab- 
lishment of  schoob  for  poor  children,  and  the  foundation  td  the 
Sodety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowkdge  (S.P.G.K.)  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  tbe  Oospel  in  Foreign  PSarta  (SJ>.G.>.  This 
activity  and  the  discord  between  4he  two  houses  of  coovocatioa 
continued  during  Anne's  reign.  Aime  wss  a  strong  church* 
woman,  and  under  her  the  chusch  readied  its  hii^wst  point  of 
popularity  and  influeacew  Its  suppo^d  interests  were  used  by 
the  Tories  for  political  ends.  Heoee.tbe  Occasional  Conformity 
Act,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  Test  Act,  and  a  tyrannical  Schbm 
Act,  both  repealed  in  1718,  bckmg  rather  to  the  history  of 
parties  than  to  that  of  the  church.  So,  too,  dees  the  case  of  Dr 
SachevereU,  who  was  prosecuted  for  a  violentiy  Tory  sermon; 
His  trial,  in  1710,  caused  much  exdt^mcnt;  mobs  shouted  for 
"  High  Church  and  Dr  Sacheverell,"  and  the  Ughtness  of  his 
sentence  was  hailed  as  a  Tory  victory.  Queen  Anne  is  graficfnlbr 
remembered  by  the  church  for  her  "  Bounty^"  which  gave  it 
the  first-fruiu  and  tenths  (see  Amnaiss  and  QutBN  AfeOB's 
Bounty).  , 

With  the  accession  of  the  Hanowerian  line  the  church  entered 
on  a  period  of  feeble  iife  and  inaction:  mady  diuvch  fabrics 
were  neglected;  daily  services,  were  duicontinued; 
holy  days  were,  disregarded;  Holy  Qommuniofi  was 
infrequent;  the  poor  were  Uttle  cared  for^and  though 
the  church  remained  popular,  the  clergy,  were  laxy  and  held  in 
contempt.  In  accepting  the  scttlf  ment  of  the  €T9tit  the  dergy 
generaUy  sacrificed  conviction,  to  expediency,  lu^d  their  character 
suffered.  From9tion  largely  depended  on  a  pvofesaioli  of  Whig 
principles:  the  church  was  regarded  as  subservient  to  the 
state;  its  historic  position  and  daims  were  iptoatd,  and  it  was 
treated  by  poUUfiaas  as  though  its  prindpalfunotiqa-ffas to 
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nppoit  the  flovcnupeat.  Tlvb  ckange  was  accekmted  by  tbe 
tikncinsofoonvocation.  A  lermoitbyHtMiUy.bisbopof  Bangor, 
impugBe4  the  existence  ol  a  visible  chiuchi  aiid  the  *'  Bangorian 
contiDVeny  "  vbicfa  cwued  threatened  to  end  in  the  condenna- 
Uoa  of  his  <^Mnioos  by  convocation,  or  at  least  by  the  lower 
hooae.  As  this  would  have  weakened  the  govemtneBt,  ooBvoca* 
tioB  was  piorogued,  letten  of  buaineas  were  withheld^  and  from 
17x7  iwtii  185a  oonvocatieo,  the  chuich'a  constittttioBal  mgan 
«l  jtfonnv  existed  only  in  name.  Walpole  duiing  his  hng 
vuiMstry.  fnorn  1721  tp  ^74a,.diKOunigfd  activity  in-the  church 
lest  ii  should  become  troublesome  to  his  govemmenL  Piefer< 
Bent  was  shameleariy  sought  after  even  by  pious  men,  and  was 
^eggpA  ftB<i  bestowed  on  tbe  ground  of  political  servioea.  Ja 
this  the  decgy,  apart  from  the  saoedocss  of  deiical  o0ice»  were 
neither  better  not  wooe  than  the  laity;  in  morahtyand  decency 
they  were  better  even  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  decline,  «beut 
the  middle  of  the  century.  While  the  church  was  inactive  in 
IMActical  work,  it  showed  vigour  in  the  intellectual  defence  of 
Christianity.  Ctetrovenics  of  earlier  origin  with  ftwaitonfa  of 
tbe  faith  were  ably  maintained  by,  among  others,  Daniel 
Watfriand,  William  L*w,  a  nonjuror.  Bishop  Butler,  whose 
Amaloiy  appeared  in  1736,  and  Btehop  Berkeley.  A  revival  of 
spiritiudity  and  energy  at  last  set  in.  Its  orii^n  has  been  tmced 
to  Law's  Serious  CoB,  publiihed  in  17281.  Law's  teaching  was 
actively  cstned  out  by  John  Wesley  igjf.),  a deigsrman  who  from 
X739  devoted  hims^  to  evangdisatioB.  Though  his  preaching 
awoke  much  religious  f eeKng,  spedaily  amoag  the  kywer  chisBes, 
the  earitement  whidn  attended  il  kd.  to  a  honor  of  reUgioos 
anthusasm,  and  his  methods  irritated  the  parochial  clergy. 
Some  Of  them  seconded  his  efforts^.bvt  £ur  more  regarded  them 
with  violent  and  often  unworthily  expressed  dislike.  Wfafle  he 
urged  his  foIlowerB  to  adhere  to  the  church,  he  could  not  himself 
wwk  in  sttbordinskion  to  diadpliae;  the  Methodist  oi^inisation 
which  be  founded  was*  independent  of  the  church's  system  and 
soon  drifted  into  sepsaatkm.  HevcEthdesa,  he  did  much  to  being 
at>out  a  revind  of  life  in  the  church.  Sevecal  deigy  became 
his  allies,  aad  some  pnadted  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapela 
bef<Mre  her  secession.  -These  weie. among  the  fathers  of  the 
Evangelical  party:  they  difiexed  from  the'  Methodists  in  not 
forming  ah  organisation,  remaining  in  the  church,  working  on 
Che  parochial  system,  and  genenHy  holding  Calvinistlc  doctrine, 
being  so  far  neuer  to  Whitfield  than  to  Wesley,  though  Calvinism 
giadualiy  ceised  to  be  a  nkark  of  the  party.  The  Evangrlicals 
aoott  grew  in  numbetv^and  their  influence  for  good  was  ektensive. 
They  laid  stress  on  the  depnvity  of  human  nature,  and  on  tbe 
importance  of  conscious  converrion,  giving  promuience  to  the 
neoesaity  of  pexsonal  salvation  rather  than 4x1  incorporation  with, 
aad  abiding  in^  the  church  of  the  redeemed.  Fxxmuneut  among 
their  early  leadertafter.they  became  dbtinCf  from  tbe  Methodista 
were  WilKam  Romaine,  Henry  Venn  and  JohiL  Newton. 
Bishop  Porteus  of  London  i^mpathized  with  than.  Lord  Dart* 
iHoath  was  a  liberal  patron,  and  Cowper's  poetry  q»rdui  their 
doctrines  in  quarters  where  sermons  might  have  failed  to  attnctl 
ReUgioo  was  also  forwarded  in  the  church  by  the  examjpie  of 
George  HI.  During  his  rei^  the  progress  of  toleradon,  though 
aiowandfitful,  greatly  advanced  both  as  legards  Hoesan Catholics 
and  Protestant  dlsseateb.  The  spirit  of  ratioaalism,  which 
had  been  manifested  earlier  fai  attacks  oa  revelation^  appeared 
hi  a  Movement  against  eabscription  to  tbe  Artidn  demanded 
of  the  clerigr  and  othets  whkh  was  defeated  in  parliament  in 
177a.  The  alarm  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution  checked 
the  progress  of  toleration  and  was  temporarily  fatal  to  free* 
thinking;  it  strengthened  the  poiition  of  the  dwrch,  which 
was  re^irded  as  a  bulwark  of  Mdety  against  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  doctrines;  and  Uds  caused  the  Evangdicals  to 
draw  off  more  completely  from  the  Methodists.  The  church 
was  active:  the  Sunday-school  movement,  begun  in  rTfio^ 
floorished;  the  crusade  against  the  sUvc-trade  wss*  vigorously 
supported  by  Evangelicals;  and  the  Church  Missionary  Socfety 
(C.M.S.),  a  distmclly  Evangdicat  organisation,  was  founded. 
Excellent  as  were  the  results  of  the  revival  generally,  the 
Bvai]|gdKcal»  had  defects  which  tended  to  weaken  the  chwch. 


Some  characteristica  of  their  teiching  were  repellent  to  the 
young;  they  were  dedcient  in  theolo^cal  ieamittg,  and  often 
in  learning  of  any  kind;  they  took  a  low  view  of  the  chuich» 
regarding  it  aa  the  offspring  of  the  Protestant  reformation^ 
they  expounded  the  Bible  without  reference  to  the  chuich's 
teaching,  and  paid  little  heed  to  the  church's  directions.  Dissent 
consequently  grew  stronger.  By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united  from  the 
ist  of  January  i8ox,  and  the  continuance  of  the  united  church 
was  declared  aa  essential  part  of  the  union.  No  provision, 
however,  was  made  giving  the  Irishdeigy  a  pbce  in  convocation, 
which  waa  evidently  held  unlikely  to  revive.  The  union  of  the 
churches  was  ctissolved  in  1871  by  aa  aa  of  1869  for  disesUb- 
lishing  the  Irish  Church. 

Apart  from  the  Evangelical  revival,  rdigioa  waa  advanced 
in  the  church.  In  x8ii  the  education  of  the  poor  was  provided 
for  on  churdi  principles  by  the  National  Sodety;  the  « -_- 
Church  Bmlding  Society  waa  founded  in  t8i8;  and  the  JK^JHi" 
colonial  episcopate  was  started  by  the  establishment 
of  bishopricsin  Cakatta  ia  1814,  and  in  Jamaica  aad  Barbados  hi 
1824.  Yet  reforms  were  urgently  needed.  In  1813,  out  of  about 
10,800  benefices,  6311  are  said  to  have  been  without  resident  in- 
cumbents {Tke  Black  Book,  p.  34);  the  valne  of  some  great  offices 
was  enormous,  while  many  of  thepaipchml  deigy  were  wretchedly 
poor.  The  iqaeal  of  the  Test  Act,  long  pnurtically  inoperative, 
in  1838,.  aad  Catholic  emancipation  in  1839,  mark  a  c^nge  in 
the  relations  of  church  and  sUte;  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  X83S 
transfencd  political  |x)wec  from  adasswfakhigenerally  supported 
the  church  to  dossca  in  which  dissent  waa  strong.  'Hie  national 
seal  for  reform  waa  directed  towards  the  diurch,  not  always  in 
a  friendly  spirit.  Yet  wholesome  chsagcs  were  efiiscted  by 
legishitkm:  dioceses  were  leairaaged  and  two  new  bishoprics 
founded  at  Manchester  and  Ripon,  the  bishopric  of  Brtotol, 
however,  being  suppressed;  phsrslity  and  non-residence  were 
abolished;  tithes  were  commuted,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missien,  which  has  effected  reforms  in  respect  of  endowments, 
was  permanently  established  in  1836.  Some  changes  and  pro- 
posals alarmeddnkrchmcn,  specially  aa  legislation  for  the  church 
proceeded  from  parliament,  while  convocation  leiaalned  silennd. 
LatStudinark&n  opinions  revived,  and  the  dhnrch  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  human  institution.  Amon^tfie  clergy  generally 
ritual  observance  was  ne^ected  and  mbrfoil  directions  dlsc^beyed. 
A  few- churchmen,  Induding  Keble  and  Newman,  set  themtdves 
to  revive  church  feeling,  and  Oxford  hecarae  the  centre  of  a  new 
movement.  Thepiibtication- of  Keble's CkrisHan  Ytar prepared 
its  way,  and  its  aims  were  declared  in  his  assize  sermon  at  Qxfofd 
on  ** National  Apostasy"  hi  1833.  I^  promoters  urged  thdr 
iriews  in  2Vactr  /or  ike  TmUt  and  wete  strengthened  by  the 
adhesioa  of  Pilseyt  Hence  they,  were  nicknamed  Ttactariani 
or  Puseyltes.  Thdr  cardbal  doctrine  was-  that  the  Church  of 
Ea^nd  was  a  part  of  the  visible  Holy  CathoUc  Church  and  had 
unbroken  ooimexion  with  the  primitive  chutdi;  they  inculcated 
high  views  ef  the  sacraments,  and  emphasised  points  of  agree- 
ment with,  those  blanches  of  the  Catholic  Chukch  which  dalm 
apostolic  tuccessMHa.  Thdr  party  grew  in  spite  of  the  oppodtioa 
of  low  and  broad  churchmen,  who^  spedaily  «a  the  ptiUlcation 
of  l>act  XC.  by  Newman  hi  1841,  decklvd  that  ita  teaching 
was  Romaaldngi  In  1845  Newman  and  several  others  seceded 
to  Rome.  Newman's  apostasy  was  a  tevere  blow  to  the  chuich, 
though  permanent  injury  was  avsirred  by  the  steadfastness  of 
Pusey.  The  Oxford  movement  was  wrecked,  but  its  effect 
survived  both  In  the  new  high  church  party  and  in  the  church 
at  large.  Aa  a  body  thedergy  rated  more  highly  the  responsi- 
bilities aad  dignity  of  their  ptofesslon,  aiid  became  more  scalous 
in  the  performance  of  ita  duties  and  more  ecdesiastically  minded. 
High  churdimen  carried  out  rubrical  directions,  and  after  a  while 
began  to  introduce  changes  into  the  performance  of  divine 
service  which  hid  not  been  adopted  by  the  earty  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  deprecated  by  many  bishops,  and  exdted  opposition; 

In  1833  tbe  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Ddegates 
was  transferred  to  the  judldal  eommktee  of  the  peivy  coundL 
Before  this  court  cftine  oa  appeal  by  a-ele#k  named  Gorham, 
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the  Solent,  the  stxtat  west  of  the  Isle  of  Wi^bt,  and  later  by  way 
of  Spithead,  the  eastern  strait*  Finally  the  effect  of  the  tidal 
streain  enlering  the  Channel  through  the  Strait  of  Dover  from 
the  North  Sea  must  be  considered.  The  set  of  this  stream 
towards  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  the  east  corresponds  in  time 
with  that  of  the  Channel  stream  (i.e.  the  stream  within  an  area 
defined  by  Start  Point,  the  Casquets,  Beachy  Head  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Somme)  towards  the  strait  from  the  west;  the  set  of  the 
two  streams  away  from  the  strait  also  corresponds,  and  con- 
sequently they  alternately  meet  and  separate.  The  area  In  which 
the  meeting  and  separation  take  place  lies  between  Beachy 
Jiead  and  the  North  F<vcland,  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  and 
^Dunkirk.  Within  this  area,  therefore^  a  stream  is  formed, 
known  as  the  Intermediate  stream,  which,  running  at  first  with 
the  Channel  stream  and  then  with  the  North  Sea  stream,  changes 
its  direction  throughout  its  length  almost  simultaneously, 
and  is  never  slack.  Under  these  concUlions,  the  time  of  high 
water  eastward  of  Selsey  Bill  as  far  as  Dover  is  almost  the  same 
at  all  points,  though  somewhat  earlier  at  the  east  than  at  the 
west  of  this  stretch  of  coast.  The  configuration  of  the  French 
coast  causes  «  very  strong  tidal  flow  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Malo,  with 
an  extreme  range  at  spring  tides  of  4a  ft.  at  St  Germain,  com- 
pared with  a  range  of  xa  ft.  at  Exmouth  and  7  ft.  at  Portland. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beer  Head  and  Portland  and  W^moulh 
Roads  the  streams  are  found  to  form  vortices  with  only  a  slight 
movement.  On  the  eastern  (Selscy-Do ver)  section  of  the  English 
coast  the  tnaxtmum  range  of  tide  is  found  at  Hastings,  with  a 
decrease  both  e^tward  and  westward  of  this  point. 

Westerly  winds  are  most  prevalent  in  the  ChanncL  The  totol 
number  of  gales  recorded  in  the  period  187X-11S85  was  i^,  of 
which  104  were  south-westerly.  Gales  are  most  frequent  from 
October  to  January  (November  during  the  above  period  had  mot« 
than  any  other  month,  with  an  average  of  3'i),  and  most  rare 
from  May  to  July.  It  appears  that  gales  are  generally  more 
violent  and  prolonged  when  coincident  with  spring  tides  than 
with  neaps.  The  winds  have  naturally  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
tidal  streams  and  currents,  the  latter  being  in  these  seas  simply 
movements  of  the  water  set  up  by  gales,  which  may  themselves  be 
far  dtttant.  Thus  under  the  influence  of  westerly  winds  prevail- 
ing west  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  a  current  may  be  set  tip  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  across  the  entrance  of  the  Channel;  this  Is  called 
Rennell's  currenL  Fogs  and  thick  weather  are  common  in  the 
Channel,  and  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Observations 
during  the  period  1876-1890  at  Dover,  Hurst  Castle  and  the 
Scilly  Isles  showed  that  at  the  two  first  stations  fogs  mo^ 
frequently  accompany  anticydonic  conditions  in  winter,  but  at 
the  Scilly  Isles  they  are  much  more  common  in  summer  than 
in  winterj  and  accompany  winds  of  moderate  strength  more 
frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the  up-Channd  stations. 

(0.  J.  R.  H.) 

Salinity  and  Temperature. — The  waters  of  the  English  Channel 
are  derived  partly  from  the  west  and  partly  from  the  English  and 
French  rivers,  and  all  observations  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a 
slow  and  almost  continuous  current  through  it  from  west  to  east 
The  western  supply  comes  from  two  (sources,  one  of  which,  the 
more  important,  is  the  relatively  nit  and  warm  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  which  enters  from  the  south-west  and  has  a  salinity 
sometimes  reaching  55*6  pro  mille  (parts  of  salt  p^  thousand  by 
weight);  the  other  consists  of  a  southerly  current  Iron  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  is  colder  and  has  a  salinity  of  55*0  to  35*2  pro  mille. 
Aa  the  water  passes  eastwards  it  mixes  with  the  fresher  ooastal 
water,  so  that  the  salinities  generally  rise  from  the  shore  toi  the 
central  Une,  and  from  east  to  west,  though  south  of  Scilly  Islands 
there  is  often  a  fall  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
The  mean- annual  salinity  decreases  from  between  35:4  and  35*5 
pro  mille  in  the  western  entrance  to  3S>2  pro  mille  at  the  Strait  of 
Dover  on  the  central  axis,  and  to  about  34*7  pro  mille  under  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  off  the  Bay  of  the  Seine.  The  English  Channel 
may  be  divided  into  two  areas  by  a  line  drawn  fiomStan  Point  to 
Guernsey  and  the  Gull  of  St  Mak».  In  the  eastern  area  the  water 
is  thoroughly  mixed  owing  to  the  action  of  the  strong  tidal 
cuxventa  and  its  comparatively  small  depth,  and  salinities  and 


temperatures  are  theiefoie  generally  the  same  fiom  surface  to 
bottom;  while  westward  of  this  Une  there  Is  often  a  strongly 
marked  division  into  layers  of  different  salinity  and  temperature, 
especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  when  the  fresher  water  of 
the  Irish  Channel  is  found  overlying  the  salt  water  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  The  salinity  of  the  English  Channel  undergoes  an 
annual  change,  being  highest  in  winter  and  spring  and  lowest  in 
summer,  and  this  change  is  better  marked  in  the  eastern  area, 
where  the  mean  deviation  from  the  annual  mean  reaches  o>3  pro 
mille,  than  It  is  farther  west  with  a  mean  deviation  ol  o*i  pio 
mille.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  regular 
change  with  a  two-year  period,  yeara  of  high  maximum  and  low 
minimum  alternating  with  ^rs  of  low  nuoimttm  and  hi^ 
minimum.  Variations  of  long  period  or  uoperiodic  also  occur, 
which  areprobaUy,  and  inonecaae  (1905)  almost  certainly,  due  to 
changes  taking  place  some  months  earlier  far  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  mean  annual  surface  temperature  increases  from  between 
11**  C.  and  IX- 5*  C.  at  the  Strait  of  Dover  to  over  ia°  C  at  the 
western  entrance.*  The  yearly  range  in  the  eastern  area  is 
considerable,  reaching  xi^  C.  off  the  Isle. of  Wight  and  10*  C. 
in  the  Strait  of  Dover;  westward  it  gradually  decreases  to  5**  C. 
a  short  distance  north-west  of  Ushant.  The  mean  maadmum 
temperature,  over  s6"  C,  is  found  under  the  English  coast  from 
Start  Point  to  the  Strait  of  Dover  about  the  xst  of  September 
and  off  the  French  coast  eastward  of  Cape  la  Hague  about 
eleven  daj^  later.  In  the  western  area  the  .maximum  tempera- 
ture is  about  15*  C.  and  occura  between  September  i  and  xx. 
The  mean  minimttm  surface  temperature  is  between  5^  C.  and 
6**  C.  at  the  eastemend,  and  increases  to  over  9^  C.  off  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Owing  to  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  water  in  the 
eastern  area  the  temperatures  are  hero  generally  the  sanxe  at  all 
depths,  and  the  description  of  the  surface  conditioos  s^ypiies 
equaUy  to  the  bottom.  In  the  western  entrance,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bottom  temperafuro  is  often  much  lower  than  on  the 
surface;  the  range  hero  is  also  much  less,  about  3^  C,  and  the 
maximum  is  not  reached  till  about  the  rat  of  October,  or  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  later  than  on  the  surface. 

A  detailed  aebount  of  the  mean  oondidons  In  the  English  Qiamiel 
will  be  found  in  Xap.  4tproch-verbaux,  vol.  vi..  and  BuUelin  supjU' 
mtniaire  (1908)  of  the  Conseil  Permanent  International  pour  rEx- 
plontion  de  la  Mer  (Copenhagen).  (D.  J.  M.) 

CrasS'Channel  Comuunication. — An  immense  amount  of  time 
and  thought  has  been  expended  in  the  elaboration  of  schemes 
to  provide  unbroken  railway  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  and  enable  passcagen  and 
goods  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Channel  without  the  delay  ami 
expense  involved  by  transhipping  them  into  and  out  of  ordinary 
steamen.  These  schemes  have  taken  three  main  forms:,  (x) 
tuxmels,  either  made  through  the  ground  under  the  sea,  or 
consisting  of  built-up  structures  resting  upon  the  sea  bed;  (a) 
bridges,  cither  elevated  high  above  the  sea-level  so  as  to  admit  ol 
the  imimpeded  passage  of  ships  under  them,  or  submerged  below 
the  surface;  and  (3)  train  ferries,  or  vessels  capable  of  conveying 
a  train  of  railway  vehicles  with  their  loads.  A  timixel  was  first 
proposed  at  the  ver>'  beginning  of  the  X9th  century  by  a  French 
mining  engineer  named  Malhku,  whose  scheme  was  for  a  time 
favourably  regarded  by  Napoleon,  but  it  was  first  put  on  a 
practical  basis  mora  than. fifty  years  later  by  J.  A.  Tbomt 
de  Gamond  (X807-1876),  whose  plans  were  submitted  to  the 
French  emperor  in  1856.  This  engineer  had  begun  to  work 
at  the  problem  of  cross-Channel  ccpimunication  twenty  yeais 
previously,  and  had  considered  the  possibility  of  a  submeiged 
tunnel  or  tube  resting  ox\  the  sea-level,  of  steam  ferriea  plying 
between  huge  pien  thrown  out  from  both  coasts,  and  of  a  brklge^ 
for  which  he  prepared  five  different  plans. .  He  again  brought 
forward  his  scheme  for  a  tunnel,  in  a  modified  form,  in  1867,  and 
exhibited  his  plans  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  ol  that  year. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  engineer,  William  Lowe,  of 
Wrexham,  was  also  working  at  the  idea  of  a  tunnel  Geological 
investigation  convinced  him  that  between  Fanh^,  a  point  half  a 
« 50*  F.-io«  C;  6o.8»  F.- 16»  C 
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nife  iKst  of  the  Sootk  Fofduid  light,  and  Sanfttte  ob  tbe 
VnaA  cout,  4-in.  W.  off  CaUis,  the  Dover  gicjr  chalk  imm 
coBtinooaiirpm  dde  to  tide,  and  be  oonaideied  that  this  strat«m, 
owing  to  ita  eomparative  freedom  frain  iMter  and  the  geaeial 
absence  of  cracka  and  fiBnres,  offered  exceptional  advaattagea  for 
a  tannd.  He  and  Thotat  de  Gamond  joined  foms,  and  tbdf 
plana  were  adopted  by  an  intematiooal  oonunittce  whose  o^ect 
was  to  popularize  the  idea  of  a  tunnel  both  in  England  and  Phnce. 
lu  engineen  on  the  English  side  wen  Lowe,  Sir  jamea  Bninlees 
and  Sir  John  Hawksfasiw,  the  last  of  whom  in  1866  had  made 
trial  boitegs  at  St.Maigaret%  and  near  Sangatte;  and  oa  the 
French  side  Thomt  de  CSaaood,  Paulin  Taiabot  and  Michael 
CSievalier.  In  iMS  they*  reported  that  thete  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  completing  the  tunnel  in  tcoor  twdveyean  at  a  cost 
not  dcceding  ten  millions  sterling:  They  admitted,  however, 
that  there  was  some  risk  of  ah  influx  of  the  sea,  but  pointed  out 
that  this  risk  could  be  determined  by  driving  preHBoinary 
driftways,  as  suggested  by  Lowe,  and  for  this  purpose  asked 
for  iSnandal  aM  from  the  Imperial  treasury.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  then  appointed  bythe  French  ministry  of  public  works 
reported  favoncabiy  on  the  pUns;  though  it  declined  to 
recommend  a  grant  of  money;  but  the  further  progress  of  the 
scheme  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Gemaa 


The  tunnel  was  by  no  means  the  only  plan  is  evidence  at  this 
period  for  securing  continuous  railway  communication  hetweea 
England  and  France.  A&  iron  tube,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
aea,  had  been  proposed  by  Tessier  db  Mottray  in  1803,  and  had 
again  been  convdered  by  Thom£  de  Gamond  in  1853;  but  after 
1850  projects  of  this  kind  might  almost  be  counted  by  the  doeen. 
Some  of  the  structures  were  to  be  of  iron,  others  of  concrete  or 
masonry,  and  some  were  to  be  floated  a  moderate  distance 
below  the  surface.  One  of  the*most  carefully  worked  out  plans 
wtas  that  of  J.  F.  Bateman  and  J.  Revy,  who  proposed  to  con- 
struct  a  ooatittttOtts  tube,  13  ft.  in  internal  diameter,  of  iron 
rings  each  %o  ft.  long,  each  ring  being  built  out  from  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  tube  by  mcana  of  a  horizontal  chamber  or 
bell,  which  slid  telescopicidly  over  the  hist  few  rings  prevteuily 
put  in  place,  and  was  moved  forward  by  hydcauhc  power.  About 
the  same  time  2erah  Colbum  produced  plans  for  a  tube  ooi»- 
atructed  of  xooo  ft.  sections,  which  wen  to  be  built  in  dry  dock 
and  then  successively,  attached  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  td 
the  completed  portion,  the  whole  being  raised  from  the  bottom 
and  dragged  out  to  sea,  by  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  ships, 
as  eadi  section  was  attached  and  launched.  Thomas  Page; 
a^sin,  the  builder  of  Westminster  Bridge,  proposed  to  place 
eight  conical  steel  shafu  at  intervals  across  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
and  to  connect  them  by  long  aections  of  tube  lowered  from  the 
surface,  tbe  whole  structure  being  covered  with  concrete  when 
inishcd.  No  attempt  was  made  to  put  any  of  these  plans  into 
exectttion,  and  the  same  was  true  of  several  bridge  echcmcs 
proponnded' about  the  same  time;  in  one  of  these,  spanaone^ 
half  or  three^toartess  of  a  mile  in  length  were  contemplated, 
while  another  required  zoo  towers,  500  ft.  apart  and  ririog  500  ft. 
above  the  water4svcl,.which  obirioasly  would  have  constituted 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  navigation.  The  case,  however,  was 
different  with  a  train  ferry  which  was  vigorously  advocated  by 
Sir  John  Fowkr.  His  propoasi  wna  to  employ  <traaMTB  450  ft. 
long,  with  a  beam  of  $7  ft.  and  a  speed  of  so  knots,  haviagniilway 
linra  laid  down  on  their  decks  on  and  off  which  railway  veUdes 
could  be  run  directly  at  each  aide  of  the  strait.  Davtr.  waa  to 
be  the  Enf^iak  port,  while  on  the  French  coast  n  new  harbour  was 
tor  be  focmed  at  Audresselles,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
This  plan  in  1879 reoeivfed  thoaanctionof  theHboseof  Commons, 
but  waa  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  rhalrman  of  the  committee.  Acooiding  to  another  rim&r 
ferry  scheme,  which  was  worked  out  by  Admiral  Dupuy  do 
Ltae  in  1870,  a  new  maritime  station  was  to  be  constructed 
ai  Calais,  so  far  off  the  shore  that  it  would  command  deep  water 
at  every  state  of  the  tide,  and  connected  with  the  Frenchrailwaya 
fay  a  bridge. 

After  the  conchiaion  of  the  Franco*Proaaiatt  War,  negstiatioM 


CQBceming  the  iwmA  were  Nsomed  between  the  French  and 
Biirish  gotvemments,  and  in  187s  the  Utter  intimated  that  it 
had  "  no  objectiop  in  prindi^"  After  some  further  coaununlca- 
tloos  between  the  two  govarnmenta  in  1874,  settling  the  basis  on 
which  the  enterprise  shouki  be  aUowed  to  proceed,  a  joint  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  arrange  detaib  rdatkig  to  jurisdiction, 
the  right  of  blocking  the  tunnel,  ftc.,  and  this  commission'* 
report  waa  acc^ted  as  a  basis  of  agreement  between  the  govern- 
menu.  In  1875  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  obtained  an  act 
authorising  It  to  undertake  certain  preliminary  works  at  St» 
Margaret's  Bay.  In  the  sane  year  the  French  Submarine  Rail- 
way Company  obtained  a  concession,  with  the  obligation  to  spend 
a  minlroum  of  3,000,000  francs  in  making  investigations;  ii^ 
fact  it  took  over  3000  samples  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the^ 
strait,  and  made  over  7090  soundings,  and  also  sunk  a  shaft 
at  Sangatte  and  started  a  heading.  The  English  company  didt 
not  do  so  much,  for  it  failed  to  raise  the  money  it  required  and 
its  powers  expired  in  r88o.  Moreover,  it  wa^  not  the  ovdy  com- 
pany in  the  field,  and  its  programme  was  not  universally  accepted! 
as  the  best  possible^  Some  authorities,  such  as  Sir  Joseph 
Prestwldi,  doubted  whether  the  tunnel  should  be  attempted 
mtbechalkbecause6f  tbe  likelihood  of  fissures  being  encounteied 
while  othen  who  thought- the  chalk  suitable *were  dissatisfied 
with  the  actual  planaand  formed  a  rival  "  Anglo-F'rencb  Sub* 
marine  Railwmy  Company.'^  In  x88s  another  tunnel  company 
made  Its  appearance.  •  In  1874  tbe  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company  had  obtained  poweia  to  sink  experimental  shafts  on 
its  property  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and  In  t88t  to 
acquire  lands,  including  tbe  beach  and  fore^ore,  in  that  area 
in  connexion  with  a  Channel  tunneL  These  powers  resuhed, 
in  t88a,  in  the  formation  of  the  Submarine  Continental  Railway 
Company  which  in  that  year  sought  pariiamentary  sanction 
for  a  tunnel,  starting  from  a  point  west  of  Dover,  at  Shakespeare's^ 
CBff;  and  at  the  same  time  the  resusdutcd  Channel  Ttinnel 
Company  applied  for  powers  to  make  one  from  Fanhole,  instead 
of  St  Margaret^  Bay  as  in  its  former  scheme.  The  whole  question 
of  the  tunnel  waa  then  widely  discussed  and  conridered  by  various 
committees,  the- last  of  wUch— a  joint  select  committee  of  the 
Lords  and  CMnmon»-«-in  1883  expressed  the  Opinion  by  a 
Majority  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  that  parliamentary  sanction' 
sboidd  be  given  to  asubmariae  communication  between  England 
and  France."  This  decision  for-  the  time  being  disposed  of  tbe 
question  of  making  a  tunnel,  and  though  Sir  Edward  Watkn, 
one  of  Its  most  prominent  advocates,  brought  biU  after  bill  before 
parhameat  to  authorixe'eaperimental  ivorks  in  connexion  with 
it,  all  were  rejected.  In  i68a  the  ^vemment  interfered  witk 
the  operations  then  in  progress,  and  they  were  ultimately 
^  discontinued.  They  included  a  driftway  7  ft.  in  diameter  which 
was  chrlven  for  a  distance  of  about  3300  ydb.  eastwardsunder  the- 
sea  at  an  inclination  of  i  In  72  from  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  r64  ft.  In  the  chalk  marl  at  Shakespeare's  CUfi. 

About  this  time  the  Channel. Bridge  and  Railway  Company 
took  in  band  the  derign  of'  a  bridge,  the  preliminary  plans  for 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Exhibitioa  of  1889.  The 
!  terminal  pointa  were  Folkestone  and  Cap  Grisnex,  snd  for  tht 
sake  (rf  facilitating  the  laying  of  the  pier  foundations  it  was 
proposed  to  take  the  bridge  over  the  Varne  and  Colbert  shoals. 
The  main  gtrden  were  to  be  needy  59  yds.  above  the  searlcvel, 
the  ndway  itaelf  being  nu>re  than  so  ft.  higher  still,  and  the  spana 
were  to  vary  in  length  between  540  and  108  yds.  As  the  result 
of  a  survey  of  the  sea  bottom  made  in  1890,  a  modification  in 
the  hne'of  the  bridge  was  adopted,  and  it  was  taken  direct  from 
Cap  Bfamcnea  to  the  South  Foreland.  It  was  found  that  in  this 
way  an.  exoelleat  bottom  would  be  obtained  for  the.ibondatic»s, 
and  the  length 'of  the  bridge  would  be  3  m.  less,  the  nun^her 
of  piers,  by  employing  spans  of  434  and  54  s  yds,  alternately, 
being  reduced  to  79.  The  cost  of  this  structure  was  estimated 
at  £28,310,000,  exchuive  of  interest  on  capital.during  the  period 
of  construction,  which  was  put  at  seven  yews^  The  same  com* 
paay  also  worked  out  plana  tot.  a  moving  chariot  or  platform, 
capable  of  holding  a  Railway  tram  and  supported  by  long  le^ 
on  a  submerged  causew^  or  track  oonstrucMd.  of  steel  04 
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la  190;  >tK  cpiOtian  of  caUUuUiig  a  tcain  fciiy  from  Dover 
iciou  the  Cbaund  wu  bioughl  [onranifaytbelsicicaiiLiaciiuJ 
lUilmy  Coiiipuiy,  Bod  in  Ibe  toUowing  yuitbeCliuinelFttcy 
(Dover)  AcC  «u  pgHKd  tuChorizisi  Ibe  w*rk.  Aboul  the  udw 
period  thr  Cb&DHL  Tuond  Company,  wbich  had  utul^nuted 
«JLb  tbo  Subnurinv  Riilvay  Company,  mwitkc  to  tctlvity  lod 
■tarted  a  cUDpjiign  In  hvour  of  .iti  idieme;  but  tbe  bill  which 
it  promoted  mt  opposed  by  tbe  (oveiimiett 
tni  wilhdrauD  ui )' 


^iMiiatiNnae  I. 

Bnmwell.  "  Tlw  Mi  K. 

Rcy.  Intl..  May  18I  I ," 

Ntnk  of  Eti^nd  i  ,); 

W.  Boyd  Diwking. '  t., 

Uiy  iSSI.  and  Brit.  ki. 

Tit  Clainul  Fbti  (1 

BHOLUH  nHAMCB.  Tbe  biitory  oi  Ibe  Ensliifa  bed  lyiltn 
■flonli  the  bett  eumple  koowo  o(  continuoiu  ftn.nri.i  devekip- 
mcnt,  in  lapect  both  ef  inalilulions  uid  melbodi.  Thou^ 
certain  gnat  perioda  cA  cfaaoge  can  be  nadily  oolicid,  yet  iioD 
the  lime  ol  tbe  Norman  Conquetc  lo  the  bccinniog  of  Ibc  loth 
century  Ibe  line  of  oinaeiion  ii  lubtUolially  usbToken.  Perhaps 
the  noit  rtmluiianiry  cbinget  occucied  in  the  17  th  cenluiy, 
*«tbe  oulrome  of  tbe  Civil  Wu,  *Dd,  laleron,  thCRvoJulionol 
i6Sg.  But  even  la  this  cue  there  was  do  real  breach  of  con- 
tinuity. It  la.  thereCoie.  ponible  lo  tace  tbe  nonul  gravth 
and  eipaniioD  of  Briiiib  GnaiKC  at  ooe  of  tlM  aqiect*  of  the 

Tbe  priraiiivc  financial  intiiiilion  ol  Entfand  centte  round 
tlie  king'i  hoiueboid,  ot,  in  other  woida,  the  royal  ecoDoiny 
pKoeda  the  nttiouil  one.  Revenue  due*  collected  by  Ibe  fcing't 
aAenll,  renta,  or  rather  retuiu  of  produce,  from  land,  and  apecLil 
leviet  f«  enwriendea  form  the  elemcnta  of  the  royal  income, 
which  graduaily  acquired  grealer  resularity  and  conaislency. 
Tlwreii,  bowevcr.  Utile  at  no  evidence  of  any  eSeclive  financial 
organiaat ion  until  we  approach  Ibe  iilh  century.  TbetnUucnce 
enrciaed  from  Normandy,  which  »  powerfully  aSected  the 
Engfiah  rulers  at  Ihia  time,  tended  lowarda  the  oeation of  Rcoida 
of  revenue  claims  and  alio  of  a  cenlral  Ircasuiy. 

With  the  union  ol  Inland  and  Normandy  under  tbe  same 
head 'the  idea  of  Kltled  tdminislralive  methods  was  de6nitel7 
fixed  and  became  of  spedal  importance  in  the  field  ol  finance. 
The  syitematiiing  qiirit,  so    ' 


3  <»...}  w 


ic  of  both 
I,  produced  the  great  inslilulun  of  the  ei- 
1  ita  Judicial  and  admimstrative  aidd,  end 
1  of  account  and  contiirf.  Even  belote  ibie 
orgaoleatioQwaa  developed  the  Domesday  Survey  (see  DouasoAv 
Book) — do*  recogniied  as  having  a  purely  fiscal  object  (in  Mait- 
land'a  words  "  a  tax  book,  a  geld  book  "J — shows  the  raoveiDeot 
towards  careful  obECrvation  of  the  sources  of  revenue.  It  is 
dear  that  William  t.  initiated  a  p^cy  which  wai  followed  by 
his  eucceasora,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  period  of 
■nircby  during  Stephen's  nominil  reign.  The  obscure  question 
aa  to  therealoriginof  tbe  special  contrivance*  empkiycd  by  ihc 
eatcbequet  is,  strictly  speaking,  irrelevant  to  Ibe  financial  Inquirer, 
who  may  be  content  to  hold  that,  granting  Ihe  cxislEnce  of  some 
tM  English  anilogiei,  the  syatem,  ai  it  apfxan  in  the  12th 
natmy,  we*  a  peculiar  product  of  the  coneepiiona  as  Bo  fiscal 
otffLaiaation  formed  by  Norman  subtlety.  It  it  the  manner  in 
■Uth  this  institution  held  togetbei  and  focused  Ibe  levtnuct  and 
eipendltutv  of  the  kingdom  that  bai  to  be  considered.  The 
picture  presented  by  tbe  "  Dialogue  of  ibe  Eachequer  "  {e.  1176) 
is  that  of  a  comprebeisive  aysiem  wbicb  tecatcd  the  receipt 
of  tbe  royal  incone,  and  provided  a  thorough  audit  of  tbe 
accountt  by  employing  procesaca  adapted  to  the  cfrcuovtances 
of  tho  time-  It  is,  in  fact,  through  the  description  of  finandal 
latthoElQi*  U»t  it  ia  pasihle  to  ascwtain  Iht  fami  of  nveno* 


paweneJ  by  Ito  oowb.  The  ingenalty  apended  on  titi 
iJminhlnillvt  mathlnefy  of  the  eidiegucr  bad  at  lit  aha  Ih* 
liKieue  of  the  kiog't  rooorctt,  an  object  ia  which  the  official 
dai*  ol  dHircbacD  and  lawyer*  *>t  deeply  intenated. 

In  order  10  undenund  the  character  ol  English  Gnascc  in 
the  middle  egm  it  is  abaolutely  easeniial  tn  bear  constantty 

feudaliiiii(T.f.)  WBi,inoneaf  iitaiqiecu,t  poweilal  iottmrnent 
ludivialonDfpDliticajaiuhcriiy.it,  nevatbele>a,iatbeptniC(ilaT 
lam  in  which  tbe  Conqueroc  iniroduied  it  iota  England,  enabled 
the  fiacal  ligbu  of  the  cnwn  to  be  etCablished  in  a  more  defiuU 
shape  than  wai  poMible  under  tbe  oldtt  conditiea.  For,  ia  tbt 
fint  place,  the  actual  pmpsty  of  tlie  crown  wu  nu>te  carefully 

accounting.  Again,  the  varinui  dtima  or  duet  of  the  king  took 
mon  deddedly  the  feudal  type  and  rtcei»«d  Mficter  legtl  defini- 
tion. Further,  the  faighet  judidtl  oisanbation  attoled  (b* 
expansinn  of  court  feet;  while.  *bo*e  ill,  tbe  Isoeued  inthodl)) 
the  cuual  receiplt  (fbt  aich  tbty  wett)  fna 


heaifa^— (r)  The  royal  esutct  whidi  were  ditUlbMed  0 
Enatand,  doivtd  in  part  Cron  the  posaeMinni  ol  tbe  old  Englitli 
kings,  but  increased  by  the  confiscatioiu  (hat  followed  thi 
events  ol  the  Ginqucior's  reign,  aa  well  aa  by  the  doctrine  (bat 
unowned  land  waa  the  king's  (femi  rtj^.  Over  fourteen  hundred 
nanoit  appear  in  Domesday  as  royal  property.  The  forciU, 
pUcof  under  special  laws,  yielded  filtle  revenue,  eic^  in  tba 
form  ol  penalliet  00  offender*.  The  mial  unanis,  who  at  fint 
paid  their  rent*  in  produce,  gradually  commuted  them  into 
money  payment*.  At  tbe  royal  demesne  waa  favourable  for 
Ibe  growth  of  town*  tbe  lenti  derived  from  urban  lenanc* 
became  a  valuable  [urt  of  tbe  yield  from  the  demesne;  tliia, 
later,  took  the  shape  of  a  payment  from  Ibe  tows  as  a  unit  (tb« 
fjim  hirfij,  a  metbod  wbidi  secured  la  Ibe  burgbcn freedom  froin 
the  exactions  of  tbe  sheriQ  and  which  was  purchased  by  special 
payments.  (i)Thefeudalaghi*.  These  included  Ibe  claim  lo 
mililary  service;  the  three  regular  aids  and  ihe  payments  ol 
relief  at  succession  10  a  fief,  aa  nbo  Ibe  prgfitt  OD  wardtbips  and 
maiiiages.  Escheau  and  lorf^luie*  CDDipleleil  the  litt.  Tba 
yield  from  this  source  varied  with  the  power  of  the  king  and  wan 
k^t  wilbin  bounds  by  the  resistance  ii  Ihe  tenant*  a*  ihown 
in  Ibe  psovisionl  oi  Magna  Carta.    (3I  The  administntton  ol 

pay  for  tecuring  ihe  hesiing  of  Iheir  caxe*  in  addition  to  tbe  Ice* 
lor  wiitt,  and  bath  unerccmeols  and  compoailiont  increased 
the  receiplt  under  this  heed.  (4)  Two  special  classes  contributed 
to  tbe  royal  exchequer.  At  a  great  deal  ol  tbe  wealth  of  Ibe 
count ly  wu  in  the  bands  ol  tbe  cbuiefa  the  opportonilici  afforded 
by  the  vacaitcies  ol  tees,  abbadc*  and  piioriet  were  uUli«d  toe 
IbepurposeofsecuringibeprDfiEsof  these  office*  during  the  lima 
in  wbidi  there  was  no  occupant;  and  this  Ierti>  wa*  Ireqne^tly 
prokuiged  by  the  king's  aclion  or  inaclion.  The  Jews,  unlil 
their  expulsion,  were  an  even  more  profitable  class  10  the  Tcvenua. 
Being  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  crown,  they  could  bo 
taxed  at  pleasure,  either  by  taking  a  pcscenlage  of  their  prr^ierty 
(i.%.  in  one  case  one-fourth),  or  by  levies  for  alleged  oQencet. 
The  existence  of  a  separate  exchequer  for  ihe  Jcks  is  an  indication 
ol  Iheir  fiscal  valuB.  (;)  Direct  taxation  formed  an  eitnordinaiy 
or  occasional  bod  ol  revenue.  Tbe  Danegeld  was  succeeded  Iql 
the  cvuage.  and  ibe  commulalion  ol  miUlaiy  lervicc  inttoduced 
the  tcuUge,  but  tbete  forms  were  ol  Utile  immediate  iupotlance, 
tbougb  very  significsBt  hx  Ibe  future  course  of  develoiimeiit. 
(fi|  Lastly  amx  [be  dues  claimed  at  the  porta,  which  cantaSn 
In  germ  the  cutloms  aysiem  ol  later  time*,  though  they  latbec 
resemble  the  harbour  chatget  of  modetii  poitt  and  were  very 

The  history  of  Ihe  Englitb  financial  tyitem  conutti  laisdy 
in  the  eiUbiilon  of  tbe  diSeient  fortunes  of  Ihcie  seven!  com- 
ponent ptR*  ol  tbe  exchequer  receipt*;  for  it  nu*t  be  re- 
membered that  tbe  sbeiifi  was  bound  to  account  lo  Uut  trlbnnol 
lor  all  Vmt  beabould  btve  lecdvcd,  and  by  thii  afeacy  tb*  local 
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COBtrib«liott»  puMd  kkto  t'U  king's  pteMttion  /Or  the  tcivke  ti 
the  stale.  During  the  cenluiy  and  a  hall  that  lay  between  the 
Conquest  and  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter  the  account  given 
above  holds  good«  The  <^aiacter  o(  the  ruler  affected  the  vigour 
of  the  fiscal,  as  veil  as  the  general,  admiaistntion.  Henry  L 
and  Henry  II.  secured  much  better  results  than  Stephen  or  John; 
but  the  c»IIection  oC  the  lent  and  profits  of  the  royal  manors 
and  the  feudal  and  other  dues  continued  as  the  mainstay  of 
revenue.  Indications  of  change  Mtt,  however,  to  be  found. 
Thus  tbe  substitution  of  the."  carucage  "  or  plough  tax  for  the 
'*  Danegeld  "  marks  an  advance  towards  direct  taxation  of  land 
through  its  produce,  and  the  introductioa  of  "  scutage  "  is  not 
only  further  evidence  of  the  same  tendency,  but  also  a  step  in 
the  development  of  "  money  economy  "  in  place  of  the  earlier 
**  natural  economy  ",or  system  of  payments  in  kind.  The  special 
levies  or  "  tallages  "  imposed  at  times  of  need  on  the  towns 
in  the  king's  demesne  appear  to  have  been  a  doubtful  exercise 
6f  the  ro>al  prerogative,  but  scientificaUy  they  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  Danced  and  scutage.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  advance  made  in  this  period  is  the  beginning  of 
taxation  of  movables,  first  applied  in  the  Saladin  tithe  of  iigp 
and,  later,  expanded  into  a  general  system. 

In  the  reign  of  John  (1x99-1216)  the  loss  of  Normandy  and 
tbe  concession  of  the  barons'  demands  by  the  issue  of  Magna 
Carta  rendered  financial  readjustments  inevitable.  During  the 
long  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Charter  acted  on  the  fiscal  system  hy  checking 
the  arbitrary  use  of  tallages,  and  as  a  consequence,  encouraging 
the  regular  assessment  of  the  tax  on  movables,  which  was  becom- 
ing more  prominent.  The  fruitful  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  payers  of  taxes  before  the  imposition 
^lerated  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  establisbmcnt  of  Ixidics 
representing  the  several  estates.  It  is  through  the  reaction  of 
constitutional  on  fiscal  development  that  the  transition  from 
feudal  to  parliamentary  taxation  in  its  earlier  form  is  made. 

Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  age  of  parliamentary  taxation 
one  of  the  older  sources  of  revenue  ceased.  The  pressure  of 
pc^ular  opiaon  forced  Edward  I.  to  decree  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  (1390),  though  he  naturally  desired  to  retain  such 
profitable  subjects.  ,It  is,  indeed,  probable  thai,  owing  to  the 
exactions  practised  on  thm,  the  Jewish  usurers  had  become 
less  serviceable  to  the  exchequer;  while  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  so  incieased  as  to  make 
their  contribution  relatively  moch  smaller.  Tl»e  first  effects  of 
the  representative  influence  in  the  fiscal  domain  are  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  tallages  on  towns  and  the  decline  of  scutage  as 
a  mode  of  levy.  The  tax  on  movables  was  framed  in  a  more 
•ystematic  way.  Instead  of  distinct  charges  on  different  daases, 
or  variations  in  proportion  of  levy  from  one-fourth  to  one^ortieth, 
the  policy  of  imposng  a  tax  of  one^enth  on  the  towns  and 
one-fifteenth  on  the  counties  was  adopted.  Greater  strictnem  in 
assessment  was  sought  by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for 
each  county,  supplied  with  special  instructions  as  to  taxable 
foods  and  exemptions.  This  method  continued  in  fotoe  fof  the 
tax  on  movables  from  1290  till  X334>  though  in  sone  eases  the 
proportions  Imposed  on  tto  towns  aiid  counties  were  varied  (e.f . 
an  eighth  and  a  fifth  were  granted  in  1297,  and  a  tenth  and 
a  sixth  in  1523).  A  more  general  influence  was  the  growing 
national  economy  which  led  to  greater  activity  on  tbe  part  of  the 
king  as  administrator,  and  which  also  increased  the  need  of  the 
state  for  revenue.  Though  the  doctrine  that  "  The  king  should 
live  of  his  own  "  was  generally  accepted  as  a  constituttonal 
maxim,  the  foroe  of  evenu  was  making  it  obsolete.  From  being 
an  infrequent  and  uncertain  kind  of  taxation  the  direct  tax  on 
B0>'ablc9,  which  was  practically  absorbing  the  older  forms, 
became  usual  and  regular.  Under  medieval  conditions  the 
collection  of  a  general  property  ux  (for  such,  in  facty  was  the 
natureof "  the  tentband  fifteenth  "}  presented  seriooa  difikultica. 
^ch  locahty  gained  by  keeping  its  saseasment  down  to  the  lowest 
point,  while  the  borcmgh  authorities  were  naturally  not  eager 
to  esiorce  the  charge  on  their  f ellow^tasena.  England  in  the 
14th  century  wm  not  ripe  for  aQrsleo  that  haal^n  fooad  hakd 


16  make  effective  in  aoie  adviaead  sodcfles.  Hence,  ff6m  1334 
onward,  the  method  of  "  apportionment "  was  emi^yed,  iM 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  taken  as  affording  a  definite  sun 
measured  by  the  yield  on  the  andent  valuation.  As  this  gave* 
in  the  aggregate,  between  £36,000  and  £39*000,  **  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  "  became  for  the  future  -'  pcactically  a  fiscal  expressioA 
for  a  sam  of  about  £39,000  ";  the  toial  to  be  divided' or  **  appor« 
lioncd  "  between  the  several  countia,  dtiesand  boroughs  accord*- 
ing  to  their  ionner  payments.  Thb  aettlemau,  which  remained 
in  force  for  oe&tories  and  affected  aU  the  later  direct  taxes,  had 
the  great  advantages  of  certainty  and  adaptability.  The  in* 
hab^anta  of  any  particular  town  knew  their  total  liability  and 
could  distribute  it  amongtf  themselves  in  the  manner  most  con* 
venient  to  them.  From  theroyal  standpoint  also  the  arrangement 
was  satisfactory,  for  the  *'  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  could  be  multi- 
plied (e.g.  in  1352  three  "  tenths  and  fifteenths*"  were  voted  fo( 
three  years),  and  supplied  a  stable  revenue  for  the  service  of  the 
kingdom.  To  the  pairliament  the  power  of  regulating  the  policy 
of  the  crown  by  tbe  bestowal  or  refusal  of  grants  was  nsturaliy 
agreeable.  Thus,  all  sections  of  the  nation  united  in  supp<Mt  of 
tlie  system  established  in  1334,  just  before  .the  opening  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  in  connexion  with  which  it  was  particularly 
serviceable. 

Akin  to  the  tax  that  has  just  been  described,  at  least  in  iu 
nature  as  a  direct  impost,  is  the  poll  or  capitation  tax.  Financial 
IKcssure  at  the  close  of  Edward  IIL's  reign  (1377)  led  to  the 
adoptfoa  of  a  tax  (rf  lonrpefice  per  bead  on  all  persons  in  the 
kingdom  (mendicants  and  persons  under  fourteen  years  being 
excepted).  This  "  tallage  of  groats,"  which  seems  to  be  derived 
by  analogy  from  the  hearth  money  for  Peter's  pence,  was  followed 
by  the  graduated  pott  taxes  of  1379  and  1380.  In  the  former  the 
sole  ranged  from  ten  marks  (£6:13:4)  imposed  on  the  royal 
dukes  and  the  visoouats,  through  six  marks  on  earls,  bishops  snd 
abbots,  and  three  on  barons,  down  to  the  groat  or  fourpence 
payable  by  aU  persons  over  sixteen  yean  of  age.  Such  a  form 
of  taxation  approxunated-^as  Adam  Smith  saw — to  an  income 
tax,  but  it  proved  to  be  unproductive,  only  half  of  the  estimated 
yield  of  £50,000  bong  obtaiaed.  The  tax  4f  1380  varied  within 
narrower  limits;  from  twenty  shilHnp  to  fourpence  (or  sixty 
groats  to  three),  with  the  proviso  that  **  the  strong  should  aid 
the  weak."  But  this  particular  tax  b  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
occaskm-!-whatever  may  have  been  the  real  causcsr-of  tbe  great 
**  Peasants'  Revolt "  of  i3Sr*  Tliii  unlucky  association  sealed 
the  fkte  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  fiscal  expedient.  It  was  abandoned, 
with  one  exception,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years;  and  its 
occasional  employment  in  tbe  17th  century  did  not  result  in  Ita 
perawnent  revhraL  Apart  from  special  circumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  "  Unth  and  fifteenth  "  was  better  suited  than  the 
poll  tax  for  the  purpose  of  English  finance.  The  machineiy  for 
collection  was  ready  to  hand  for  the  former,  while  special  agents 
had  to  gather  the  latter,  even  from  the  poorest  clasKS.  In  fact, 
the  episode  of  the  poll  taxes  may  be  re^rded  as  an  attempt— 
f ortqnaitely  imsnccrisful  to  relieve  the  propertied  ch»ses  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasants  and  pooler  buigben.  Failure  in  this 
re^wct  helped  in>  the  maintenance  of  the  settlement  of  direct 
taxation  devised  in  r334. 

Parallel  with  tbe  evolution  of  direct  taxatfon,  but  deddcdiy 
lagging  behind,  Is  the  progress  of  indirect  taxation.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  right  of  levjing  dues  on  goods  entering  or  leaving 
English  ports  bdonged  from,  very  early  times  to  the  king. 
Whether  this  power  was,  in  Its  origin,  due  to  the  protection 
afforded  to  traders  and  thus  a  kind  of  insurance,  or  tbe  lesnk 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  ifte-emption  ts-hnmaterial  for  finance. 
What  is  established  is  that  the  **  prfsage  "  of  wine  or  levy  of  one 
cask  in  ten,  and  the  taking  of  one*  tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  other 
commodities  was  in  force.  Attempts  to  impose  additional  dues 
.were  forbiddon  by  an  important  article  (41)  of  the  Great  Charter 
which'  reoognixed  *'  the  aticiMt  tad  Just  customs."  One  of 
the  earliest  effects  of  parllamentafy  influence  is  manifesled 
in  the  establishment  of  duties  on  woelj  woolfells  and  leather  by 
Edward  L'a  first  paifiament.  After  some  efforts  by  the  king 
to.gather  ifiCNased  4«tfe%  the  '*  Confirmation  of  the  Chatters" 
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(i  997)  fortMuk  any  inacAset  on  the  amoanU  fixed  in  i  a;  5,  which 
were  henceCorth  known  as  the  andent  customs.  Another  Attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  a  higher  scale  of  duties  by  arrangement  with 
the  merchants.  The  foreign  traders  consented  to  the  royal  pn>- 
posab,  which  comprised  dtttios  on  wine,  wool,  hides  and  wax, 
as  weU  as  a  general  tax  of  il%  on  all  imports  and  exports. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  old  customs  of  half  a  mark  (6s.  8d.)  per 
sack  of  wool  and  on  each  three  hundred  woolfeUs»  and  one  mark 
(13s.  4d,)  per  last  or  load  of  leather,  the  foreign  merchants  paid 
an  extra  duty  (or  surtax)  of  50%  and  also  as.  on  the  tun  of  wine 
7-ths  so-called  "butlerage."  The  privileges  granted  in  the 
Carta  Mercatoria  {1303)  were  probably  the  consideration  for 
accepting  these  enhanced  dues.  The  English  merchants,  how- 
ever, for  the  time,  successfully  resisted  the  applicadon  in  their 
case  of  the  higher  charges^  and  consequently  remained  under  the 
/)ld  prisageof  wine.  In  spite  of  parliamentary  opposition,  on 
the  ground  that  they  amounted  to  an  infringement  of  the 
Great  Charter,  the  new  customs  were  maintained  in  force. 
After  being  suspended  in  131 1  they  were  revived  in  1322,  con- 
lirmed  by  royal  authority  in  Z338,  and  finally  sanctioned  by 
parliament  in  the  Statute  of  the  Staple  (1353).  They  became 
a  part  of  the  permanent  crown  revenue  from  the  pwts,  and,  with 
the  old  customs,  were  the  basis  for  further  development. 

Just  as  the  old  direct  taxes  were  fiist  supplemented  by,  and 
then  absorbed  in,  the  general  taxation  of  movables,  so  the 
customs,  in  the  strict  sense,  were  followed  by  the  subsidies  or 
parliamentary  granu.  One  great  source  of  English  wealth  in 
the  14th  century  was  the  export  of  the  peculiarly  fine  wool  of  the 
country,  and  the  political  circumstances  of  Edward  UI.'s  time 
suggested  the  manipulation  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity  for 
purposes  of  policy  as  well  as  revenue.  Sometimes,  in  order  to 
influence  the  towns  of  Flanders,  the  export  of  wool  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited;  at  others,  export  duties  of  varying  amounts 
were  imposed  on  wool,  skins  and  leather.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  reign  these  arrangements  were  settled  by  agreement  with 
the  merchants.  The  subsidies  of  this  class  began  in  1340  and 
henceforward  were  frequently  granted,  though  complaints  were 
very  often  made.  Thus,  in  1348  the  Commons  objected  to  the 
subsidy  of  an  export  duty  of  £2  per  sack  on  wool  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  really  a  tax  on  the  landowners,  who  received  a.  lower 
price  for  their  wool  in  consequence  of  the  duty.  Bargains 
between  the  king  and  the  merchants  were  forbidden,  and  this 
species  of  taxation  w«s  brouj^  under  parliamentary  oontrol-by 
statutes  passed  in  136a  and  1371.  Along  with  the  special  duties 
on  wool  there  was  an  increase  of  the  imposts  on  wine  and  general 
goods.  By  agreement  with  the  merchants  a  charge  of  as.. per 
tun  on  wine  and  2)%  on  goods  was  levied  in  1347.  Between 
137 1  and  X376  these  dues  were  established  as  parliamentary 
granU  under  the  names  of  "  Tunnage "  and  "  Poundage," 
leaving  the  older  dues  intact. 

One  class  or  "  estate  "  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  The 
clergy  still  claimed  the  privilege  of  self-taxation,  and  therefore  it 
was  convocation,  not  parliament,  that  voted  the  tenths  imposed 
on  clerical  property.  In  some  instances  much  heavier  charges 
{e.g.  in  1 296  one*tbird)  were  decreed  by  the  king,  but  the  taxation 
of  the  clergy  declined  in  productiveness  during  the  14th  oentiuy. 
By  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  results  of  the  tran- 
sition from  feudalism  to  a  parliamentary  constitution  were 
practically  complete.  In  respect  to  finance  the  most  important 
of  these  were:  (i)  The  disappesrance  or  reduction  to  unim- 
jMirtance  of  the  feudal  dues.  The  fact  that  this  change  occurred 
at,  relatively  speaking,  so  early  a  date  is  of  spedaJ  significance 
ifor  English  development.  <2)  The  royid  demesqep  though  it 
had  not  suffered  the  losses  that  the  grants  of  later  times  inflicted 
on  it,  had  also  lost  some  of  its  value  as  a  sonroe  of  revenue. 
(3)  In  compensation  the  direct  taxation  of  property  bad  become 
a  ready  means  of  supplying  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
administration,  and  the  mode  of  levy  had  been  rednced  to  a 
wcil-recognixed  form,  unsatisfactory  experiment*— such  as  the 
poll  ux-^being  withdrawn.  (4)  The  growth  of  import  and  ex- 
^rt  duties  through  the  "  old  "  and  "  new  "  customs  and  the 
subsidies  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  feqniai^  luadl.   Ja  fact. 


in  the  course  of  s  littk  over  three  hvndred  yetfs  the  constitueiiit 
parts  of  the  public  income  had,  without  any  violent  change,  bwk 
completely  altered  in  relative  value  and  in  oiganixation. 
The  period  of  the  Lancastrian  kings,  extending  over  tw^ 
thirds  of  the  15th  century  (1399*1471),  is  noticeable  for  various 
experiments  in  the  system  of  direct  taxation.  The  standard  tax 
— ^'  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  "—failed  to  suit  the  changed  con- 
ditions. In  consequence  of  the  decay  of  some  of  tl^  towns 
allowances  had  to  be  made  to  them,  amounting  to  over  15% 
(£6000),  which,  with  other  deductions,  lowered  the  yidd  from 
a  *'  tenth  and  fifteenth  "  to  £31,000.  As  a  supplement  a  land 
tax,  affecting  only  the  large  ownen,  was  voted  at  the  rate  of  5% 
in  xao4,  and  repeated  with  wider  scope,  but  at  the  lower  rate  of 
i§%,  in  1411.  A  house  tax  made  its  appearance  in  X4a8. 
Taxes  on  knight's  fees  and  mother  freeholds  were  also  tried,  while 
in  1435  ftnd  1450  the  graduated  income  tax  was  empkiyed.  The 
minimum  rate,  ai%,  applied  to  incomes  under  £100  (or  under 
£to  in  the  tax  of  1450),  and  rose  to  10%  on  the  higher  incomes. 
These  devices  are  evidence  of  the  demand  for  larger  revenue, 
and  also  of  the  increadng  unfitness  of  the  existing  direct  taxation. 
It  may  be  added  that  they  indicate  a  disposition  to  adopt  foreign 
models,  particularly  the  methods  of  taxation  in  use  in  France 
and  Italy.  As  to  indirect  taxation  the  recdpts  seem  at  fint  to 
have  declined,  and  the  subsidies  were  only  granted  for  fixed 
terms  (the  victory  of  Agincourt  gained  a  life  grant  to  Henry  V.). 
After  the  establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  the  idea 
of  a  "  tenth,"  in  the  literal  sense,  was  taken  up  and  voted  (147a) 
by  the  two  houses  as  a  special  military  provision;  but  it  failed 
to  bring  in  the  required  revenue,  and  the  king  had  to  fall  back 
on  grants  of  the  old-established  form.  Extra  taxes  on  aliens  were 
levied  under  both  Lancastrian  and  Yorkbt  ralen  with  little 
profit;  The  most  original  contribution  of  Edward  IV.  to  fiscal 
policy  was  the  "  benevolence  "  (q.9.)  or  payment  by  wealthy 
subjects  of  sums  requested  by  the  king.  Voluntary  in  form,  these 
payments  were,  in  fact,  compulsory,  and  became  in  later  times  one 
of  the  great  grievances  against  which  parliament  had  to  struggle. 

Broader  issues  in  finance  marked  the  course  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  these  were  connected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
time.  The  era  of  national  monarchies  had  arrived^  necessitating 
the  maintenance  of  greater  military  and  naval  forces,  as  well  as 
more  costly  machinery  of  administration.  External  policy  was 
affected  by  the  set  of  ideas  that  develop^  into  mercantilism 
(see  Mebcaniilb  Systbh);  but  so  also  was  fiscal  policy. 
Finance  reflected  the  actions  of  the  personal  rule  that  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  z6th  century.  Within  the  period,  however, 
some  dedded  contrasts  are  to  be  found:  Prudence,  carried  to 
pirsimony  with  Henry  VII.,  is  followed  by  lavish  prodigality  In 
the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  Elisabeth,  again,  presenu  in  her  reign 
a  very  different  financial  policy  from  that  of'dther  her  father  or 
her  grandfather.  The  desire  for  a  vigorous  foreign  poHcy,  the 
hope  of  encouraging  native  industry,  and  the  sentiment  of  re- 
taliation against  the  trade  regulations  of  other  countries  are 
found  to  interfere  with  the  aim— strictly  followed  in  earlier 
tim^s--«f  obtaining  the  largest  possible  yield.  All  the  different 
parts  of  the  public  economy  were  regarded  as  existing  only  in 
order  to  be  utilised  for  the  furtherance  of  nstional  power.  It  is 
this  more  complex  character  in  policy,  coupled  with  the  new 
influences,  that  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  brought  into  operation,  which-  gives  spedal 
interest  to  the  finandal  problems  of  the  i6th  century. 

Taking  In  order  the  great  heads  of  public  Income  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  it  appears  that  the  first  headof  the 
old  receipts— the  crown  lands^had  been  Irom  time  to  time 
diminished  by  .granu  to  the  king's  rdatives  and  favourites,  but 
bad  also  gsined  through  resamptionf  and  forfdtures.  On  the 
whole,  the  loss  and  gain  down  to  the  close  of  the  14th  century 
was  probably  balanced.  The  revenue  was,  however,  inelastic, 
and  declined  in  reUtive  importance.  It  has  been  said  that  "  it 
was  in  the  ssth  century  that  the  great  impoverishment  of 
the  crown  estate  began.'*  The  Lancastrian  kings  (especially 
Henry  VI.)  tost  most  of  the  Unds  attached  to  the  crown  throu^ 
pressure  of  cspciidilura  and  the  wholesale  i^dcr  of  olBdsk 
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TlMMigh  the  dvil  wAit  of  the  tsth  centuy  brought  i&  auoy 
foffeited  estiUco  the  grants  of  Edward  IV.  kept  down  the  increase. 
But  the  chief  opportuoity  for  aggrandisement  was  afforded  by 
the  diasoltttion  of  the  monasteries  and  gilds  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  great  mass  of  property  that  passed  into  the  royal  poeiesBion 
in  this  way  «as  in  part  assigned  to  nobles  and  officUls,  while 
■MSt  of  the  remainder  was  distributed  in  the  reigns  of  his 
children.  The  dwindling  importance  of  the  public  revenue  from 
land  and  rent  charges  is  as  noticeable  under  the  Tudon  as  in 
earlier- times.  In  like  manner  the  feudal  dues  had  fallen  into  a 
very  subordinate  place  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  on 
particular  occasions  to  enforce  them  with  greater  rigour.  The 
force  of  perKmal  monarchy  exercised  by  the  Tudon,  depending 
as  it  did  on  popular  support,  tended  to  encourage  the  collection 
of  dues  which  had  a  legal  ground  in  preference  to  taxation  of 
the  community.  Of  similar  character  was  the  employment  of  the 
old  right  of  purveyance  {q.v.),  in  restraint  of  which  a  series  of 
statutes  had  been  passed. 

Whatever  possibilities  of  obtaining  some  additional  revenue 
from  the  crown  lands  or  prerogative  rights  may  have  existed  in 
the  x6th  centuiy,  and  these  were  sli^t,  all  the  political  and 
social  conditions  tended  more  and  more  to  make  the  need  of 
taxation  as  the  principal  financial  resource  imperative.  Amongst 
the  cases  of  increased  calls  for  funds  to  maintain  the  machinery 
of  state,  the  rise  of  piitts,  due  to  increased  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals,  must  be  included  as  one  of  the  chief,  and  its  effect  extends 
into  the  xyth  century.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  the  old 
forms  of  revenue  became  less  profitable  and  that  fresh  develop- 
ments were  necessitated. 

Direct  taxation  still  reUined  in  one  of  its  branches  the  pattern 
set  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  "  Tenths  and  fifteenths  **  con- 
tinued to  be  voted,  and  for  some  time  all  attempts  to  introduce 
new  methods  failed.  In  1488  a  military  grant  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  abortive  tax  of  1473  yielded  only  a  little  over  one- 
third  of  the  estimate  (£37,000  out  of  £75»^oo),  and  the  unsatis- 
factory result  prevented  further  experiments  oa  the  part  of 
Henry  VU.  llie  foreign  policy  of  Henry  VIII.^particularly 
his  French  expedition— with  its  attendant  outlay,  accounts  for 
the  0radufited  capitation  tax  of  15x3,  which  was  even  less  in 
accordance  with  anticipation  than  the  tax  of  1488  (it  yielded  only 
£50,000  instead  of  £i6ofioo).  But  these  failures  dea^ed  the  way 
for  a  more  effective  form  of  direct  impost,  which  appeared  in  the 
"  subsidy  "or  general  tax  on  land  and  goods.  Thefirst  caseof  this 
tax  (15x4)  was  a  modest  one— 3|%',  it,  however,  soon  took  on 
a  typical  form,  so  that  the  subsidy  came  to  mean  a  charge  of  4s. 
in  the  pound  on  laxid  and  ss.  8d.  in  the  pound  on  goods,  a  scale 
evidently  devised  with  reference  to  the  older  tenth  and  fifteenth, 
which  was  henceforth  put  in  a  subordinate  position.  The  subsidy 
became  the  establidi«l  mode  of  grant  under  both  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  though  by  degrees  it  underwent  a  change  similar  to  that 
experieo^  by  its  predecessor.  The  taxing  statutes .  made 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax 
in  order  to  secure  a  full,  return.  Old  habits'  proved  too  strong 
and  the  subsidy  "  ^ppeid  into  the  same  kind  of  groove  as  that 
of  the  fifteenth  and  tenth,  and  became,  in  practice,  a  grant  of 
•  sum  of  money  of  about  the  same  amount  as  the  yield  of  the  last 
preceding  sub^dy  "  (Dowell).  The  consequence  was  that  each 
subsidy  canoe,  in  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  to  be  a  sum  of 
£ioofioo,  and  at  its  close  oxUy  £80,000.  The  paxallel  vote  of  the 
clergy  in  convocation  (which  after  1533  had  to  be  confirmed 
in  parliament)'  amounted  to  £ao,ooo.  The  usual  parliamentary 
proceeding  was  to  vote  so  many  "  tenths  and  fifteenths  "  and 
so  many  subsidies,  «.g.  Elizabeth's  first  parliament  voted  her 
**  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  and  a  subsidy,"  or,  taking  the  usual 
values,  £x  60,000.  At  times  of  crisis  such  as  the  arrival  of  the 
Armada  the  votes  were  enlarged  by  granting  more  tenths  and 
fifteenths  and  subsidies.  The  history  of  the  subsidy  is  in- 
structive as  to  the  tendencies  of  direct  taxation  in  all  countries. 
The  assessment  becomes  inelastic  and  approximates  to  a  fixed 
sum.  As  the  subsidy  follows  the  course  of  the  later  medieval 
taxation,  so  it  is  the  undesigned  model  of  the  later  land  and 
pcoperty  tax. 


In  the  history  of  the  port  duties  und^  the  Tudon  the  first  point 
for  notice  is  the  life  grant  to  each  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  subsidies 
on  wool,  hides  and  leather,  together  with  tuimage  at  3s.  and 
poundage  at  5%;  thus,  with  the  hereditary  customs,  supplying  a 
considerable  revenue  for  the  crown's  use.  No  better  indication 
of  the  increased  power  sikI  popularity  of  the  monarchy  could  be 
fouxid.  The  contrast  with  the  suspicious  and  grudging  attitude 
of  the  Plantageoet  and  Tjinmsfrisn  parliaments  is  significant  of, 
the  change  in  national  sentimenL  A  duty  on  xiudxnsey  (1490)  had 
a  retaliatory  rather  than  a  fiscal  aim,  being  diiected  against  the 
Venetians  who  had  imposed  restrictions  on  English  trade.  In 
seversl  later  cases  wine  became  liable  to  extra  duties,  chiefly 
applied  to  French  trade  in  further  puisuanee  of  the  polky  of 
retaliation.  Restrictions  on  import  and  txpoti  as  weU  as  the 
hostile  measures  agalxist  foreign  merchants  were  matters  of 
economic  policy  rather  than  finance,  but  they  had  the  indirect 
effect  of  increasing  the  control  exerdsed  at  the  ports.  He  loss 
of  Calais  (tss^)  dislocated  the  ^stem  of  the  suple  and  cut  off, 
one  centre  of  customs  revenue;  and  it  was  also  probably  the 
cause  of  an  important  change  in  the  mode  of  valuing  goods  for 
duty.  For  the  declaration  on  oaUi  of  the  merchant  a  fixed 
valuation  was  substituted  and  set  forth  in  a  book  of  rates,  the 
first  of  its  dass  (X558).  Following  this  reform  came  more 
stringoit  regulations  sgafakst  smuggling  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
officials.  AU  through  the  Tudor  period  the  cost  of  collection 
was  uikduly  high.  For  the  first  six  years  of  Fr?f«^W«  it  has 
been  estimated  at  one-sucth  of  the  gross  receipts. 

Just  as  in  the  X4th  century  the  subsidy  had  followed  the 
'*  old  "  and  "  new  "  customs,  so  in  the  x6th  the  "  impositions  " 
levied  by  royal  prerogative  formed  a  supplement  to  the  parUa* 
mentary  subsidy;  but  the  principal  exnplojnnent  of  this  ex- 
pedient occurs  in  the  next  century.  Axiother  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  future  course  of  indirect  taxation  was  furnished  by 
•the  grants  of  monopolies  to  inventors,  producers  and  traders. 
These  privileges,  when  they  affected  important  commodities, 
operated  in  the  same  way  as  taxes  farmed  out  to  collectois,  and, 
though  the  profit  to  thie  crown  was  small,  they  enhanced  prices 
and  exdted  discontent.  The  wisdom  of  Elisabeth  (or  her 
ministers)  was  shown  in  the  promise  of  redress  after  the  hostile 
debate  of  ifiox. 

From  one  point  of  view  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Stuart  kings  with  the  parliament  centred  round 
financial  issues.  It  is,  at  all  events,  beyond  diH>ute  that  ques- 
tions of  taxation  were  the  chosen  ground  of  conflict.  TsJcing 
the  period  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  (1603-42)  it  appears  that  the  legal  basis  of  indirect 
taxation  was  tested  for  the  port  duties  In  the  "  Great  Case  of 
Impositfons  "  (known  as  Bates'  case,  see  Bates,  John),  while 
that  of  direct  taxation  was  considered  in  the  even  more  famous 
"  Ship  Money "  case  (for  ever  associated  with  the  luune  <d 
Hampden),  tn  parliament  the  debates  deal  with  impositioDS, 
monopolies,  the  grounds  for  voting  subsidies,  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds  granted;  in  fact,  with  nearly  all  the 
financial  questions  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  the  finannal  system  shows  evident  signs  of 
expansion  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  state. 

The  direct  grants  of.  the  parliaments  of  James  I.  far  exceeded 
those  of  earlier  periods  (in  x6o6  six  "  fifteenths  and  tenths," 
three  lay  and  four  clerical  subsidies),  but  the  efforts  to  ex^tend 
the  other  sources  of  revenue  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
natuially  reacted  on  this  spirit  of  liberality.  The  last "  fifteenth 
and  tenth  "  was  voted  in  X634,  from  which  date  this  old-estabK 
lished  form  disappears,  and  the  subsidy  alone  is  used.  In  spitp 
of  Charles  I.'s  high-handed  policy  five  subsidies  were  voted  alter' 
the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  accepted,  and  even  the  Long 
Parliament  made  similar  grants.  Almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  it  also  gave  the  king  a  .graduated  capitation  tax. 
Other  modes  of  direct  taxation  were  used  without  parliamentary 
sanction.  The  collection  of  the  antiquated  feudal  dues  was 
enforced  through  the  special  courts  (particularly  the  Star 
Chamber)  with  a  rigour  long  unknown;  James  had  tried  the 
French  device  of  a  "  tariff  of  honors."    Both  kings  employed 
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the  "  benevdeace  "  until  the  Petitkm  o(  Right  made  sadi  &  levy 
lU^gaL  But  by  far  the  most  serious  indovation  was  the  coUection 
of  the  *'  shq>  money,"  a  coune  forced  on  CSiarles  by  his  deter- 
mination not  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
writs  *'  embodied  the  tiltimate  expression  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
king's  advisers  in  the  invention  of  means  to  enable  him  to  rule 
without  a  parliament."  The  first  writs  secured  over  £100,000, 
and  were  followed  by  five  further  issues  (i634~z639)  bringing 
in  an  avenge  return  of  £aoo,ooo  or  about  three  lay  subsidies. 
Like  the  "benevolence,"  the  ship  money  was  declared  to  be 

1^  contest  respecting  monopolies,  settled  by  Elizabeth's 
.withdrawal,  was  revived  under  James  I.,  and  had  to  be  finally 
dosed  by  the  Sutnte  of  Monopolies  <x634),  declaring  such  grants 
to  be  utterly  void.  Certain  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  the  soap- 
boilers) permitted  the  raising  of  revenoe  by  what  was  in  fact  a 
rudimentary  excise,  and  plans  for  a  general  excise  were  discussed, 
especially  as  a  substitute  for  the  feudal  dues,  though  they  were 
not  reduced  to  practice.  In  the  earlier  1 7th  century  the  customs 
show  a  steady  increase.  From  £r  2  7,000  In  1 604  they  rose  to  nearly 
£500,000  in  164X.  This  fourfold  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the 
growth  of  English  trade,  but  it  was  abo  influenced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  new  "  Boolcs  oC  rates  "  in  x6o8  and  1635,  fixing  higher 
valuations,  and  by  the  indosion  of  new  commodities  with 
definite  duties.  Wine,  currants  (the  subject  of  controversy  in 
Bates'  case)  and  tobacco  are  particularly  noticeable.  Sugar  also 
appears  as  a  contributory.  An  interesting  development  was  the 
adoption  on  a  larger  scale  of  the  "  fanning  "  system,  an  evident 
imitation  from  France.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the 
*'  great,"  the  "  petty  "  and  the  **  sugar  "  farms,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  gain  were  afforded  to  the  officials.  Oa  the  ix>ttsti- 
tutional  side  the  life  grant  of  subsidies,  made  in  accordance  with 
THidor  usage  to  James,  was  temporarily  withheld  from  Charics, 
a  restriction  which  his  own  overbearing  poUcy  led  the  parliament 
to  maintain.  Practically,  the  whole  customs  revenue  between 
1628  and  X640  was  raised  by  the  use  of  the  prerogative  without 
any  parliamentary  sanction.  The  Tunnage  and  Poundage  Act 
of  1 641  pronounced  definitely  against  the  legality  of  any  extra 
parliamentary  customs  and  thus  closed  another  of  the  consti- 
tutional problems  of  finance. 

In  the  progress  from  the  Conquest  to  the  crisis  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  there  is  noticeable  a  practically  complete  shifting 
of  the  classes  of  revenue.  The  king  had  ceased  '*  to  live  of  his 
own  ";  the  rojral  demesne  and  the  prerogative  rights  induded 
in  feudalism  had  become  very  subordinate.  The  dhrect  taxation 
of  property  and  Income,  and  the  indirect  taxation  on  imported 
•r  exported  commodities  became  the  principal  forms  of  receipt. 

In  the  long  course  of  English  finandal  history  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  new  departure  and  an  abandonment  of  old 
devices  is  found  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth. 
The  actual  outlines  of  the  now  exuting  systm  made  thdr 
appearances,  while  the  older  portions  of  the  revenue— ^rti- 
cularly  the  survivals  of  feudalism--«re  eliminated.  Thus  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Interregnum  (r643-6o)  may  be  regarded  as 
marking  a  watershed  in  the  finandal  history  of  the  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  both  sides  had  to  rdy  on  volun- 
tary contributions.  Plate  and  ornaments  were  melted  down 
and  useful  commodities  were  furnished  by  the  adherents  of  the 
king  and  by  those  of  the  parliament.  As  holding  possession  of 
London  and  the  central  organization  the  parliament  vx>ted  sub- 
sidies and  a  poll  Ux.  Such  imports  could  hardly  be  levied  with 
success  and  new  forms  became  necessary.  The  direct  taxation 
took  the  shape  of  a  "  monthly  assessment "  which  was  fixed  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  was  collected  under  strict  regulations,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  lax  management  of  the  former  subsidies. 
As  the  amount  for  each  district  was  fixed,  the  systematic  collec- 
tion secured  '*  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  burden  of 
the  tax  as  regards  the  various  taxpayers  "  without  hardship  to 
the  community.  In  spite  of  its  origin,  the  "  assessment "  was  the 
model  for  later  taxation  of  property.  The  yield  of  this  tax-^ 
exceeding  for  the  whole  period  £3>fOOO,ooo--is  a  proof  of  its 
importance.  Minor  contrivances,  e.g.  the  "weekly  meal"  tax,  In- 


dlcalethefiaandaldifflcukiesof  the  parliament,  but  are  othenrite 
unimportant.  Owing  to  iu  control  of  the  sea  and  the  prindpal 
ports  the  parh'ament  was  aUe  to  command  the  customs  revenue; 
and  in  th^  case  also  it  remodelled  the  duties,  abolishing  the  wool 
subsidy  and  readjusting  the  general  customs  by  a  new  book  of 
rates.  A  more  extensive  tarifl  waa  adopted  in  1656,  and  vmrioos 
restrictions  in  harmony  with  the  mercantilist  ideas  of  the  time 
irere  enforced.  Thus  French  wines,  silk  and  wool  were  exduded 
from  1649  to  1656.  Far  more  revolutionary  in  its  effects  was 
the  introduction  of  the  excise  or  inland  duties  on  goods-~a  step 
which  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  had  hesitated  to  take. 
Beginning  (1643)  with  duties  on  ale,  beer  and  spirits,  it  was  soon 
extended  to  meat,  salt  and  various  textiles.  Meat  and  domestic 
salt  were  relieved  in  1647,  and  the  taxation  became  definlidy 
established  under  the  administration  of  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  Powers  to  let  out  the  coUection  to  farmers  were 
granted,  and  a  bid  for  both  excise  and  customs  amounted  in 
1657  to  £x, 100,000.  Confiscations  of  church  lands  and  those 
belonging  to  royalists,  feudal  charges  and  spcdal  cdlections 
helped  to  make  up  the  total  of  £83,000,000  raised  during  the 
nineteen  years  of  this  revolutionary  period.  Another  mark  of 
change  was  the  removal  of  the  exchequer  to  Oxford,  leaving, 
however,  the  real  fiscal  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  com* 
mittees  that  directed  the  affairs  of  the  pariiament.  Under 
Cromwell  the  exchequer  was  re-established  (X654)  in  a  form 
suited  for  the  changes  in  the  finances,  the  ofiSce  of  treasurer 
bdng  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 

A  complete  reconstruction  of  the  revenue  system  became 
necessary  at  the  Restoration.  The  feudal  tenures  and  dues,  with 
the  prerogative  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  which 
had  been  abolished  by  order  of  the  parliament,  could  not  be 
restored.  Their  removal  was  confirmed,  and  the  new  revenues 
that  had  been  devdoped  were  resorted  to  as  a  substitute.  Care- 
ful inquiry  showed  that  just  before  the  Civil  War  the  king's 
annual  revenue  had  reached  nearly  £900,000.  The  needs  of  the 
restored  monarchy  were  estimated  at  £i,aoo,ooo  per  annum, 
and  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  commons  provided  sources  of  revenue 
deemed  suffident  for  this  amount.  An  hereditary  exdse  on 
beer  and  ale  was  voted  as  a  eompcnsation  for  the  loss  of  the 
feudal  dues,  and  temponry  excises  on  spirits,  vinegar,  a^ee, 
chocolate  and  tea  were  added.  All  differences  of  "  old  "  and 
"new"  customs  and  subsidies  had  disappeared  under  the 
Commonwealth.  The  general  or  "  great  statute  *'  (z66o)  pro- 
vided a  scale  of  duties— 5%  on  imports  and  exports,  with  spedal 
duties  on  wines  and  woollen  cloths-^accompanied  by  a  new 
book  of  rates.  A  house  tax,  levied  after  the  French  pattern,  on 
each  hearth,  was  introduced  In  t66s  and  became  established. 
Poll  taxes  were  used  as  an  extraordinary  resource;  as  were  the 
last  subsidies,  voted  in  1663,  and  then  for  ever  abandoned. 
Licences  on  retatlen  and  fees  on  law  proceedings  were  further 
aids  to  the  revenue,  which,  in  the  later  years^  of  Charics  11. 
and  in  the  short  rdgn  of  his  successor,  was  witii  difficulty  kept 
up  to  the  level  of  the  increasing  expenditure.  The  Common- 
wealth assessments  were  revived-  on  several  occasions,  and 
indirect  taxation  was  made  more  rigorous  by  the  imposition  of 
extra  duties  on  brandy,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  also  on  French 
linens  and  silks.  A  very  important  development  was  the  placing 
of  the  customs  (1670)  and  the  exdse  (1683)  in  the  hands  of  spedal 
commissioners,  instead  of  the  system  of  farming  them  out  to 
private  collectors.  The  approach  to  modem  conditions  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  greater  care  in  the  administration.  Amongst 
expert  oflidab  Dudley  North  (q.v.),  as  commissioner  of  customs, 
was  the  most  distinguished.  In  this  period,  too,  the  beginning 
of  the  public  debt  as  in  the  appropriation  of  the  banken'  deposits 
may  be  found. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  toay  be  regarded  both  on  its  con- 
stitutional and  financial  sides  as  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  In  (he  latter  respect  its  chief  effects  were: 
(x)  the  transfer  of  the  adnrinistration  of  the  finances  from  the 
king's  nominees  to  offidals  under  parliamentary  control,  (s)  the 
consequent  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  purposes  designated 
by  parliamentary  appropriation,  (3)  the  rapid  expateion  of  dm 
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yuSam  kJbid$.  of  revemifi,  pMtkBlarly  tbeioduect  Uses,  (4)  the 
xise  aad  growth  oi  the  national  debt,  combined  with  the  creation 
of  an  effective  bankiilg  system.  Tlw  greater  part  of  the  18th 
ceatoiy  was  occupied  with  the  working  out  of  these  results. 

The  government  of  William  UL  had  to  face  the  ezpetases  of 
a  great  war  and  to  all^  discontent  at  hoooe;  As  a  pieiiminary 
step  to  the  necessary  settlement  of  the  revenue  a  letura  was 
pcepazcd,  showing  the  tax  rDceq>ts  at  over  £1,800^000  and  the 
peace  cspenditure  at  about  £1,100,000.  Parliament  accepted 
the  view  that  £x  ,300,000  per  annum  would  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
lequiMments  of  the  kingdom.  It,  further,  introduced  the  system 
of  the  Civil  List  (9.*.)  and  assigned  £600,000  for  the  fixed  pay* 
Bients  placed  under  that  head,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be 
appropfiated  for  the  other  needs  of  the  state.  As  the  "  hearth 
taonej  "  had  proved  to  be  a  very  unpopular  charge,  it  was,  in 
^ite  of  its  yield  (£170,000),  given  up.  The  temporary  excise 
duties  were  voted  for  "  their  majesties'  lives  **  and  the  customs 
lor  a  limited  term.  These  bcanches  of  cevenue  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  meet  the  pcessuze  of  the  war  outlay,  and  in  conse* 
quence  new  heads  of  .taxation-*-or  old  ones  revivedr-came  into 
use.  A  series  of  poll  and  capitation  taxes  were  imposed  between 
1689  and  1698,  but  were  after  that  date  abandoned  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  for  the  wptdi  of  the  hearth  money^  The  monthly 
assessment  was  tried  in  1688;  then  came  an  income  tax  followed 
by  "  twelve  months'  "  assessments  in  1690  and  1691.  The  way 
was  thus  prepared  for  the  property  tax  of  1692,  imposing  a  rate 
of  4S.  in  the  pound  on  real  estate,  offices  and  personal  property. 
The  old  diflkulties  of  securing  returns  made  the  tax  chiefly 
one  on  land.  It  was  under  the  name  of  "  the  land  tax  "  that  it 
was  generally  known.  The  4s.  rate  brought  in  £1,922,712,  a 
return  which  declined  in  the  following  srears.  To  meet  this  a  fixed 
quota  of  nearly  half  a  million  (a  is.  rate)  was  adopted  in  1697, 
the  amount  to  be  apportioned  in  specified  siuns  to  the  several 
counties  and  towns.  The  framework  of  the  tax  remained  without 
substantial  change  till  1798,  the  time  of  Pitt'siedemption  scheme. 
In  1696  houses  were  taxed  2s.  each,  with  hi|^ier  rates  for  extra 
windows.  The  beginning  of  the  "window  tax,"  licences  on 
pedlars,  and  a  temporary  tax  on  the  stocks  of  companies  com* 
frfete  the  imposts  ol  this  kind.  Stamp  duties — imitated  from 
Holland— were  adopted  in  1694  and  extended  in  1698:  they 
mark  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  duties  on  transactions  and 
the  "  death  duties."  Large  additions  were  made  to  the  excise. 
Breweries  and  distilleries  were  placed  under  chaige,.  and  such 
important  commodities  as  salt,  coal,  malt,  leather  and  ^ass  were 
included  in  the  list  of  taxkble  articles,  but  the  two  last  mentioned 
were  so<m  relieved  for  the  time.  The  customs  rates  were  also 
increased.  In  1698  the  general  5%  duty  was  raised  by  the  new 
subsidy  to  10%.  French  goods  became  liable  to  surtaxes,  first 
of  2$%,  afterwards  of  50%;  those  of  other  countries  had  to  pay 
similtf  charges  of  smaller  amount.  Spirits,  wines,  tea  and  coffee 
were  taxed  at  special  rates.  How  great  was  the  expansion  of  the 
fiscal  system  may  be  best  realized  from  the  fact  that  during  the 
comparatively  short  reign  of  William  UL  (1689-1702)  the  land 
tax  produced  £19,200,000,  the  customs  £13,296,000,  and  the 
excise  £13,650,000,  or  altogether  £46,000,000.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  reign,  the  opening  one  of  the  x8th  century,  the  returns  from 
these  taxes  respectively  were:  land  tax  (at  2s.),  £990,000) 
customs  £x,S40,ooo,  excise  £986,000,  or  a  total  exceeding  three 
and  a  half  millions.  The  removal  of  the  regular  export  duties 
in  respect  of  (0)  domestic  woollen  manufactures,  (b)  cook,  was 
the  only  alleviation  of  taxation,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  due  to 
special  nasons  of  policy. 

Quite  as  temarkable  as  the  growth  of  revenue  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  use  of  public  loans.  In  earlier  periods  a  ruler 
had  accumulated  treasure  (Henry  VU.  left  £1,800,000)  or  had 
l^edged  "  his  jewels  or  the  customs  or  occasionally  the  persons 
of  hisfriends  for  the  payment "  irf  his  borrowings.  Edwonl  ni.'s 
«lealiags  with  the  Florentine  bankers  ace  wdl  known;  bat  it  was 
duly  after  the  Revolution  that  the  two  omditions  essential  for 
m  permanetit  patbUc  debt  were  realized,  vix.:  (i)  the  responsi- 
bUity  of-  the  govetsment  to  the  people,  and  (2)  an  e^tive 
market  for  floating  capftal.   At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1697  a 


I  debt  of  £aj,seo,ooo  bad  been  iaonted,  over  £16,000,000  of  which 
remained  due  at  William  Ill.'ft  death.  ConnecUd  with  the 
public  debt  is  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  (see  Banxs 
AND  Bankivo)^  which  more  and  more  became  the  agent  for 
dealifig  with  the  state  revenue  and  cxpczidituie;  though  the 
exchequer  continued  to  exist  until  1834  as  a  real,  even  if  anti- 
quated institution. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  by  the  end  el  the  ZTth  century  the  new 
influences  which  date  from  the  Civil  War  had  brou^t  into  bdng 
all  the  flpmrnis  of  the  modem  financial  system.  Expenditure, 
revenue,  iM^rovring  to  meet  deficiencies  are  all,  in  a  sense,  de- 
veloped into  their  piesent^lay  form.  Incrense  in  amount  and 
some  refinements  in  procedure,  combined  with  improved  views 
of  public  policy,  are  the  only  changes  that  occur  later  on. 

Regarded  broadly,  the  i8th  and  t9th  centuries  exhibit  several 
distinct  periods  wUh  definite  financSal  aspects.  In  the  ninety 
years  frcon  the  death  ol  William  III.  (1702)  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revohitionary  War  wilfa  France  (1793)  Uieie  are  four  serious 
wars,  covering  nearly  thirty^five  years.  There  is  the  long  peace 
administration  of  Walpole,  and  there  are  the  shorter  intervals 
of  rest  following  each  of  the  oontesta^  From  the  beginning  ti[ 
the  war  with  the  French  Rqmblic  to  the  year  of  Waterloo  there 
is  a  nearly  unbroken  wv  time  of  over  twenty  years.  The  forty 
years'  peace  is  closed  by  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56);  and 
another  forty  years  of  peace  ends  with  the  South  African  War 
(1899-1902).  During  this  time  the  older  mercantilism  passes 
into  protectionism;  and  thu,  again^  gives  way  before  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  free  trade  policy.  At  each  time  of  war,  taxation 
(particularly  in  the  indirect  form)  and  debt  increase.  Financial 
refonn  is  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Among 
the  great  finanrial  ministers  Walpole,  the  younger  Pitt,  Pcd 
and  Gladstone  are  conspicuous;  while  Huskisson's  services  in 
the  kindred  field  of  economic  pc^qr  deserve  special  notice  in  their 
financial  bearing. 

By  taking  the  several  gteat  heads  of  reiFenue  in  order  it  is 
conq>acatively  easy  to  tndexBtand  the  nature  ol  the  progress 
maife  in  subsequent  years,  (i)  The  land  tax,  established  on  a 
definite  basis  in  r692,  was  the  great  18th  century  form  of  direct 
taxation.  Varying  in  rate  from  xs.  (as  in  1731)  to  48.  (as  in  most 
war  years),  it  was  converted  by  Pitt  in  1798  into  a  redeemable 
charge  on  the  lands  of  each  parish,  and  by  this  process  has  sunk 
from  tbe  amount  of  £1,9x2,000  in  r798  to  £730,000  in  X907-1908. 
The  great  increase  in:  other  heads  hiud  im^hred  the  value  of  the 
land  tax  as  &  fiscal  support,  (2)  Parallel  'with  the  movement 
of  the  land  tax  but  showing  much  more  rapid  growth  was  the 
excise  of  the  x8th  century.  Most  of  the  articles  of  common 
consumption  were  permanently  taxed.  So^  salt,  candles  and 
leatho-  are  described  by  Adam  Smith  as  taxed,  and  that  taxation 
is  unieseivedly  condemned  by  hon.  -  In  1739  the  excise  duties 
brought  in  £5^000,000^  By  1792  thqr  had  risen  to  £xo,ooo,ooa 
Their  continued  expansion  was  due  both  to  the  wider  area 
covered  and  to  the  increased  consuming  power  of  the  country. 
(3)  The  customs  were  equally  serviceable,  and  in  their  case  the 
increased  duties  were  even  more  considerable.  The  general 
xa%  of  X698  became  xs%  in  1704,  a  fourth  5%  was  imposed 
in  X 748,  and  iii  1759  the  general  duties  were  raised  to  25%. 
COinddcntly  with  this  general  extension  of  the  customs  duties 
special  articles  such  as  tea  were  subjected  to  increased  duties. 
The  Amoican  War  of  Indq)endcnce  brought  about  a  further 
general  increase  ol  xo%,  together  with  ^>edal  extra  duties  oa 
tobacco  and  sugar.  In  1784  the  customs  revenue  came  to  over 
£3,000,000.  Two  circtmistances  account  for  this  dower  growth, 
(x)  The  extreme  rigour  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions,  aimed 
chiefly  agamU.  French  trade;  and  (2)  the  absence  of  care  in 
estimating  the  point  of  maximum  peoductiveoess  for  each  duty. 
Swift's  famous  saying  that  **  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs 
two  and  two  sometimes  made  only  ,one  "  is  well  exemplified 
in  England  at  this  time.  The  smuggler'  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Efforts  at  reform  were  not,  how-* 
ever,  altogether  wanting.  Walpole  succeeded  in  carrying  several 
useful  adjustments.  He  abolished  the  general  duties  on  exports 
and  also  sevetad  of  those  on  imported  raw  materials  such  as  silk. 
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Uaver,  indigo  and  colonial  timber.  Hit  most  ambitious  icheme 
it-Hhat  for  the  warehousing  of  wine  and  tobacco  in  order  to  relieve 
kxporter»--failed,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  that  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  a  general  ezdse.  Walpole's  treatment  of 
the  hmd  tax,  which  he  kept  down  to  the  lowest  Sgure  (is.),  and 
his  earlier  funding  plan  deserve  notice.  His  determination  to 
preserve  peace  assisted  his  fiscal  reforms.  Pitt's  administration 
from  1785  to  179a  marks  another  great  period  of  improvement. 
The  consolidation  of  the  •customs  laws  (1787),  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duty  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  its  former  amount,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  the 
attempted  trade  arrangement  with  Irehmd,  tend  to  show  that 
"  Pitt  would  have  anticipated  many  of  the  free  trade  measures 
of  later  years  if  it  had  been  his  k>t  to  enjoy  ten  more  years  of 
peaceful  administration."  One  of  the  financial  problems  which 
excited  the  interest  and  even  the  alarm  of  the  students  of  public 
affairs  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the  public  debt.  Each  war 
caused  a  great  addition  to  the  burden;  the  intervals  of  peace 
showed  very  Uttle  diminution  in  it.  From  sixteen  millioiDS  in 
1703,  the  debt  rose  to  £53,000,000  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17x3)' 
In  1748  it  reached  £78,000,000,  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  it  was  £157,000,000,  and  when  the  American  colonies  had 
established  their  independence  it  exceeded  £238,000,000.  Appre- 
hensions of  national  bankruptcy  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  device 
of  a  sinking  fund,  and  in  this  case  Pitt's,  usual  sagacity  seems 
to  have  failed  him.  The  influence  of  R.  Price's  theory  induced 
the  pdicy  of  assigning  special  sums  for  debt  reduction,  without 
regard  to  the  fund^mientai  condition  of  maintaining  a  real 
surplus. 

The  revolutionary  and  N^xdconic  wars  mark  an  important 
stage  in  English  finance.  The  national  icaources  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  "  whip  and  ^>ur  "  of  taxation  was  used 
on  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
struggle  the  expedient  of  borrowing  enabled  the  government  to 
avoid  the  more  oppressive  forms  of  chaxge;  but  as  time  went 
on  every  possible  expedient  was  brought  into  play.  One  dass 
of  taxes  had  been  ocganized  during  peace — the  "  assessed  taxes  " 
on  bouses,  carriages,  servants,  homes,  plate,  Sec.  These  duties 
were  raised  by  several  steps  of  zo%  each  until,  in  X798,  thdr 
total  charge  was  increased  threefold  (for  richer  persons  four-  or 
fivefold)  under  the  plan  of  a  *'  triple  assessment."  The  compara- 
tive failure  of  this  scheme  (which  did  not  bring  in  the  estimated 
yield  of  £4»soo,ooo)  prepared  the  way  for  the  most  important 
development  of  the  tax  system**the  introduction  of  the  income- 
tax  in  1798.  Though  a  development  of  the  triple  assessment, 
the  income-tax  was  also  connected  with  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  land  tax  as  a  redeemable  charge.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  the  progress  of  direct  taxation  from  the  scutage  of  Norman 
days  through  "  the  tenth  and  fifteenth,"  the  Tudor  *'  subsidies," 
the  Commonwealth  "  monthly  assessments,"  and  the  xStJi  cen- 
tury land  tax,  to  the  income-tax  as  applied  by  Pitt,  and,  after 
an  interval  of  disuse,  revived  by  Peel  (1849).  The  immediate 
yield  of  the  income-tax  was  rather  less  than  was  expected 
(£6,000,000  out  of  £7*500,000);  but  by  alteration  of  the  mode  of 
assessment  from  that  of  a  general  declaration  to  returns  under 
the  several  schedules,  the  tax  became,  first  at  5%,  afterwards  at 
zo%,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  revenue.  In  1815  it  contri- 
buted 22%  of  the  total  receipts  (t.<.  £x4»6oOk00o  out  of 
£67,000,000).  If  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  would 
probably  have  obviated  most  of  the  finandal  difficulries  of  the 
government.  The  window  tax,  which  continued  all  through 
the  x6th  century,  had  been  supplemented  in  the  American  War 
by  a  tax  on  inhabited  houses  (one  of  Adam  Smith's  many  sugges- 
tions), a  group  to  which  the  assessmenttaxes  were  natwally  joined. 
During  the  x8tb  centnxy  the  probate  ddty  had  been  gnidually 
raised,  and  in  X780  the  legacy  duty  was  introduced;  but  these 
charges  were  moderate  in  character  and  did  not  affect  land. 
Though  the  direct  and  quasi-direct  taxes  had  been  so  largely 
Increased,  their  growth  was  edipsed  by  that  of  the  excise  and 
customs.  With  each  succeeding  year  of  war  new  articles  for 
duties  were  detected  and  the  rates  of  old  taxes  raised.  The  maxim, 
uld  to  have  guided  the  fiomden  of  another  eouAtqr—"  Wherever 


you  see  an  object,  tax  it  ''—would  faiily  express  the  goidiog 

policy  of  the  Eiiglish  system  of  the  early  xoth  century.  Eatabiw, 
liquors,  the  materials  of  industry,  manufactures,  aind  the  trans- 
actions of  commerce  had  in  nearly  all  their  forms  to  pay  loll. 
To  Uke  examples^-salt  paid  xss.  per  bushel;  sugar  50s.  per 
cwt.;  beer  xos.  per  barrel  (with  4s.  $d.  per  bushel  on  inalt  and 
a  duty  on  hops);  tea  96%  cd  tahrem.  Timber,  cotton,  ca^ 
silk,  hemp  and  bar  iron  were  taxed,  so  were  leather,  soap,  glaai^ 
candles,  paper  and  starch.  Inspiteof  theiteedofrevenne,maBy 
of  the  customs  duties  were  fmmed  on  the  protective  system  and 
thereby  gave  little  returns; «.{.  the  import  duty  on  salt  in  181$ 
produced  £S47i  ^  against  £i,6x6,x24  from  excise;  pill-boxes 
brought  in  x8s.  xod.,  saltpetre  ad.,  with  id.  for  the  war  dntiet. 
The  course  of  the  war  taxation  was  marked  by  varied  experi- 
ments. Duties  were  raised,  lowered,  raised  again,  or  given  some 
new  form  in  the  effort  to  find  additional  revenue.  Some  duties, 
4.g.  that  on  gbves,  were  abandoned  as  u]q>n>ductive;  but  ths 
condusion  is  irresistible  that  the  financial  system  suffered  frun 
over-complication  and  absence  of  principle.  In  the  pexiod  of 
his  peace  administration  Pitt  was  prepared  to  foUow  the  tcaciiini 
of  The  WeaUh  of  Nations,  The  strain  of  a  gigantic  war  forced 
him  and  his  successors  to  employ  whatever  heads  of  taxation 
were  likely  to  bring  in  funds  without  violating  popular  prejudices. 
Along  with  taxation,  debt  increased.  For  the  first  tea  yeacs 
the  addition  to  it  averaged  £27,000,000  per  aimum,  bringinf 
the  total  to  over  £soo,ooo,ooa  By  the  dose  of  the  war  period 
in  1815  the  total  reached  over  £875,000^000,  or  a  somewhat 
smaller  annual  inoteaso— a  result  due  to  the  adoption  of  xnone 
effective  tax  forms,  and  particularly  the  income  tax.  TIk 
progress  of  English  trade  was  another  contributing  agency 
towards  securing  higher  revenue.  The  import  of  artkfes  su^ 
as  tea  advanced  with  the  growing  population;  so  that  the  tea 
duty  of  96%  yielded  in  x8x5  no  less  than  £3,59x/»o.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  by  the  year  just  mentioned  the  tax  system 
Imd  reached  its  hmit.  Further  extension  (except  by  direct 
confiscation  of  property)  was  hardly  possible.  The  war  closed 
victoriously  at  the  moment  when  its  prolongation  seemed 
unendurable. 

A  particular  aspect  of  the  English  finanrial  system  is  its 
relation  to  the  organization  of  the  finance  of  territoiies  connected 
with  the  En^h  crown.  The  exchequer  may  be  pkosibly  held 
to  have  been  derived  from  Normandy,  and  wherever  tenitory 
came,  under  English  rule  the  methods  familiar  at  home  seem  to 
have  been  adopted.  With  the  kMS  of  the  French  possessions  the 
older  cases  of  the  kind  disappeared.  Ireland,  however,  had  its 
own  exchequer,  and  Scotland  remained  a  distinct  kingdom. 
The  x8th  century  introduced  a  jemarkable  change.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  union  with  Scotland  was  to  secure  freedom  of  com- 
merce throughout  Great  Britain,  and  the  two  .revenue  systems 
were  amalgatnated.  SooUand  was  assigned  a  very  moderate 
share  of  the  land  tax  (under  one-fortieth),  and  was  exempted 
from  certain  stamp  duties.  The  attempt  to  apply  selected 
forms  of  taxation — custom  duties  (1764),  stamp  duties  (1765), 
and  finally  the  effort  to  collect  the  tea  duty  (1773)— to  the 
American  colonies  are  indications  of  a  movement  towards  what 
would  now  be  called  "  imperialist "  fiitance.  The  complete  pUn 
of  federation  for  the  British  empire,  outlined  by  Adam  Smith, 
is  avowedly  actuated  by  finandal  considerations.  Notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  this  movement  in  the  case  of  the  colonies, 
the  dose  of  the  century  saw  it  successful  in  respect-  to  Ireland, 
thou^  separate  finandal  departments  were  retained  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War  and  some  fiscal  differences  still 
remain.  By  the  consolidation  of  the  Eni^ish  and  Irish  ex- 
chequers aiid  the  passage  from  war  to  peace,  the  yvbn  between 
x8x  5  and  x8ao  may  be  said  to  mark  a  distinct  step  in  the  financial 
devdopment  of  the  country.  The  connected  change  in  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  resumption  of  speda  payments  supports  this 
view.  Moreover,  the  pditical  conditions  in  their  infl^ienre  ob 
finance  were  undergoing  a  revolution.  The  landed  inteitst» 
though  powerful  at  the  moment,  had  henceforth  to  face  ths 
rivalry  of  the  wealthy  manufacturing  communities  of  tbe  north 
of  England,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  influenre  of  thcfoictlv 
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Stemhtk  ms  UMy  to  be  fdtl«  Uw  tvectmcnt  of  UwfiiiMKuI 
poUqraiUiftiiAUonL  Ctnoai^a  to  the  proper  systoa  of  adttioi*- 
tratioQ,  Uucstioa  tad  bomnriog  come  to  bo  noticed  by  sUles- 
menendoffidala. 

Tbese  influences  mey  be  foltowed  out  in  their  wocking  by 
observing  the  chief  Jines  of  ndjustment  and  modification  that 
foUoived  tiie  ooncluaifaa  of  peace;  ReUevcd  from  the  eitra- 
ordinary  outlay  of  the  preceding  ycnr%  the  govecnatent  felt 
bound  to  propoee  reductions.  With  commendable  prudence  it 
was  resolved  to  retain  the  income-tax  at  5%  (000-half  of  the 
former  rau),  and  to  join  with  thia  reduction  the  removal  of  some 
war  duties  on  malt  and  spirits.  Popular  f  eeUmr  i^Msst  direct 
taxation  was  so  strong  that  the  income-tax  had  to  be  surrendered 
i»  tcta,  a  course  which  scriouily  embamssed  the  finances  of  the 
following  years.  For  over  twenty*five  years  the  income-tax 
remained  in  abeyance,  to  the  great  detiiment  of  the  tevenue 
qratem.  lu  revival  by  Peel  (184^),  intended  as  a  tcmpomry 
expedient,  proved  its  services  aa  a  permanent  tax:  it  baa.  con* 
tinued  and  expanded  considerably  since.  Both  the  excise  and 
customs  at  the  dose  of  the  war  were  marked  by  some  of  the 
worst  defects  of  a  vicious  kind  of  taxation.  The  former  had  the 
evil  c£fect  of  restricting  the  progress  of  industry  and  hampering 
invention.  The  raw  materials  and  the  auxiliary  substafices  of 
industry  were  in  many  cases  raised  in  price.  The  duties  on  salt 
and  glass  specially  illustrated  the  bad  results  of  the  excise. 
New  processes  were  hindered  and  routine  made  compulsory. 
The  customs  duties  were  still  more  restrictive  of  trade;  as  they 
practically  excluded  foreign  manufactures,  and  were  both  costly 
and  in  many  Instances  unproductive  of  revenue.  Aa  G.  R. 
Porter  has  shown,  the  really  profitable  customs  taxes  were  few  in 
number.  Less  than  a  score  of  articles  contributed  more  than 
niaeteen-twentieths  of  the  revenue  from  import  duties.  The 
duties  on  transactions,  levied  chiefly  by  stamps,  were  ill-graded 
and  lacking  in  comprehensiveness.  From  the  standp^t  of 
equity  the  ground  for  criticism  was  equally  plain.  Tbe  great 
weight  of  taxation  fell  on  the  poorer  dattes.  The  owners  of  land 
escaped  giving  any  return  for  the  property  that  they  held  under 
the  state,  and  other  persons  were  not  taxed  in  proportion  to  theii 
abilities,  which  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  proper  criterion. 

The  grievance  as  to  distribution  has  been  modified,  if  not 
removed,  by  the  great  devdopment  of  (x)  the  income-tax,  (2) 
the  "  death  "  or  inheritance  duties.  Beginning  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  per  pound  (1842-1854),  the  income-tax  was  raised  to  xs.  4d. 
for  the  Crimean  War,  and  then  continued  at  varying  rates; 
reduced  to  ad.  in  1874,  it  rose  to  sd.,  then  in  1894  to  8d.,  and  by 
Z909  af^Mared  to  be  fixed  as  a  minimum  at  xs.,  or  5  %  on  income 
from  property.  The  yidd  per  penny  on  the  £  has  risen  almost 
uninterruptedly.  From  £710,000  in  1842,  it  now  exceeds 
£2,800,000,  though  tbe  exemptions  and  abatementa  are  much 
more  extensive.  In  fact,  all  incomes  of  £3  per  week  are  abso* 
lutcly  free  (£160  per  annum  is  the  precise  exemption  limit),  and 
an  income  of  £400  derived  from  personal  exertion  pays  less  than 
5|d.  per  pound,  or  si  %.  The  great  productiveness  of  the  tax  is 
equally  remarkable.  From  £5*doQ»ooQin  1843  (^th  a  rate  of  7d.) 
the  return  rose  to  £32,380,000  in  1 907-1908,  having  been  at  the 
maximum  of  £38,800,600  In  X902-X903,  with  a  tax  rate  of  6^%. 
The  income>tax  thus  supplies  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  revenue, 
or  one-fourth  of  that  obtained  by  taxation.  Several  fundamental 
questions  of  finance  are  cMinected  ^th  the  taxation  of  income 
and  have  been  dealt  with  by  English  practice.  Small  inoomes 
daim  lenient  treatment,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  thia  leniency 
means  in  England  complete  freedom.  Again,  earned  incomes 
appear  to  represent  lower  ability  to  pay  than  unearned  ones. 
Long  refused  on  practical  grounds  (aa  by  Gladstone  and  Lowe), 
the  concession  of  an  abatement  of  25%  on  earned  Incomes  of 
£2000  and  under  was  granted  in  XO07.  The  question  whether 
savings  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  as  income  has  (witb  the 
exception  of  life  insunnce  premiums)  been  dedded  in  the  nega- 
tive. Allowances  for  depreciation  and  cost  of  repairs  are  pailially 
recognized.  Far  more  important  than  these  .i|)ecial  problems 
is  the  general  one  of  increased  tax  rates  on  large  ineomeSb  Up 
to  x9o8rx909  the  tax  above  the  abatement  Unit  of  £790  xenailied 
IX.  «• 


Strictly  proportional;  but  opinion  showed  a  decided  tendency 
in  favour  of  extra  rates  or  a  *'  super  tax  "  00  incomes  above  an 
assigned  amount  («.g.  isooo),  and  thia  was  induded  in  the 
budgeii  of  190^19x0  (see  Ihcomi-Tax). 

Jb  dose  relation  with  the  inoomo-tax  is  the  estate  duty,  with 
its  adjuocu  of  Legacy  and  Socoessioa  Duties.  After  Pitt's 
failun  to  carry,  the  succession  duty  in  1790,  no  change  was  made 
tiU  GiadstoM's  imrclduction  in  1853  of  a  duty  on  land  and  settled 
property  pamlld  to  the  k^tcy  duly  on^ve  peraenality.  Apart 
from  certain  minor  alterations,  the  really  vital  change  was  the 
extension  in  1894  of  the  old  Probate  Duty  into  a  oon^cdiensiye 
impest  (entitled  the  Estate  Duty)  appUcaUe  toall  thepeesessjoni 
of  a  deceased  peison.  Thk  '*  Inberite&ce  Tax  "—to  give  it  iu 
scicntHir  title— operates  as  n  compkmentaiy  peoperiy  tax,  and 
b  thus  an  addition  to  theoontribution  from  Incomes  derived  front 
large  prapertiea.  By  graduation  the  chaigea  nn  large  estates 
in  X9oA-'i9oo  (before  the  proposal  for  further  incnase  in  1909^ 
1910)  came  to  10%  on  £1,000^000,  and  reached  the  »»f»i«MM«n 
of  is%  at  £3f  500,000.  From  the  sevend  foxns  of  the  "  In. 
heriunoe  Tsxes  "  the  muiooal  revenue  gsined  £14,500,000,  witb 
4^  mlUiona  as  a  supplementary  yidd  for  lool  finance.  The 
immense  wrpansion  of  direct  taxation  is  evident  on  oompaxii^ 
1840  with  Z908.  In  the  lOnner  year  the  Probate  and  legacy 
duties  btought  In  about  one  miUion;  the  other  direct  taxes, 
even  indoding  the  "  House  duty,"  did  not  raise  the  total  to 
£3,000,0001  In  Z908  the  direct  taxation  of  property  aad  income 
supplied  £51,500^000^  or  one«thlrd  of  the  total  receipts  as-^against 
less  than  one.tw«ntieth  in  28401 

But  though  tfaia  wider  employment  of  direct  taxation— a 
characteristic  «f  European  finance  generally^— reduced  the 
rdalim  position  of  the  taxation  of  commodities,  there  was  a 
growth  In  the  abseldte  amount  obtained  from,  thia  category  of 
duties.  There- were  also' considerable  altentldns,  the  r^nlt  of 
changes  in  the  vJewa  respecting  fiscal  poUqr.  At  the  dose  of  the 
Great  War  the  excise  duties  were  at  first  retained,  and  even  in 
some  cases  increased.  After  some  yeare  reforms  began..  The 
following  articles  amongst  othen  were  freed  from  charge: 
sxit  (1825);  leather  and  candlea  (1^30);  glass  (r845);  soap 
UH$) » u^  W^  (x86o).  The  guiding  principles  were:  (x)  the 
removal  of  nwmaterials  from  the  list  of  goods  liable  to  excise, 

(2)  the  limitation  of  the  exdait  to  a  small  number  of  pioductiwe 
artides^  with  (3)  the  placing  ef  the  greater  part  (practically 
naarly  the  whdie)  of  this  -form  oi  taxation  on  afcohoiic  drinks. 
Apart  from  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  exdre  had  little  fidd 
for  lu  work.  Hie  large  revenue  of  £35,700^000  in  2907^x908  was 
derived  one^half  from  spiiiis  (£x7,7oOyooo^,  over  one«third  from 
beer,  ichile  most  of  the  remainder  wan  obtained  from  businesi 
taxation  in  tho  form  of  Kcences,  the  raising  of  which  was  one  of 
the  featores  of  the  budget  in  S909.  As  a  feeder  of  the  revenue 
the  exdse  might  be  tegarded  aa  equal  to  the  income4ax,  but  less 
to  be  idied  on  in  times  of  depettsfcm.  Valuable  as  were  the 
reforms  of  the  cxdse  after  X820,  they  were  Insigaificant  aa 
compared  with  the  changes  in  the  customs.  The  particular 
circumstances  of  English  political  life  have  led  to  perhaps  undue 
emphasia  being  plaosd  on  this  particular  branch  of  finsndal 
devdopment.  Between  x8se  and  i860  the  costoma  qpstem  was 
transformed  from  a  higl^y  complicated  amogement  of  duties, 
pressiog  with  severity  on  nearly  aU  foreign  imports,  into  a  simide 
and  easily -understood  set  of  charges  on  certain  ^diaUy  sdeaed 
commodities.  AH  favoun  or  preferences  to  homo  or  colonial 
producers  disappeared.  Expressed  in  financial  terms,  all  duties 
were  imposed  "  fw  revenue  only,"  and  estimated  in  reference 
to  thdr  {Hoductiveness.  An  assimilation  between  the  exdse 
and  customs  rates  neoessai^  followed.  The  stages  of  the 
devdopment  under  the  guidance  of  (i)  Huskisson,  (2)  Peel,  and 

(3)  Gladstone  are  commonly  regarded  aa  part  of  the  movement 
for  Free  Trade;  but  the  financial  working  of  the  alteration  is 
understood  only  by  remembering  that  the  duties  removed  by 
"  tens  "  or  by  "  hundreds  "  were  quite  trivial  in  yida,  and  did 
not  involve  any  serious  loss  to  the  revenue.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  English  customs  of  the  roth  century 
was  the  steadincM  of  the  receipts.   In  spite  of  trade  depreisionst 
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commertial  entet  ind  mtpinE  chmga  In  nt«,  tbe  innual 

■nd  £i4,gciij,geo;  Ihou^,  on  bukirKC,  dutia  »aumntlii(  to 
£jo,cioo,iiixi  were  leailted.  The  poienllal  looarcd  of  [hb 
bnncli  of  revenue  were  mide  evidenl  in  the  ni^d  riie  ol  the  yield 
by  Ibe  new  tualion  imposed  lot  the  Sontb  Aliicu  Wu  (1890- 

*qual  to  the  eidie  in  ntuin,  and,  combined,  they  coUeded  ovei 
£60,000,000  atinually  from  the  coAfumptioD  oF  commodities. 
They  Acoudingly  aflorded  a  olunterpc^  to  tbe  huiden  put  on 
income  and  property,  or,  more  »tcur»tdy  qieiUi%,  they  ob- 
tained due,  o[  wmcwtaat  moie  than  due,  contribution  faom  tb> 
imallct  incsRics,  pirlicululy  ihotc  ol  the  woikjog  dm. 

Tbe  ennqitiaii  of  nw  nuteriah  and  Eoodi  the  abmce  oi 
dmlea  on  imponed,  ai  on  home  muulaclom;  tbe  •election  ol 
a  tiniil  nninbR  ot  atticla  foi  duty;  the  nlbn  ligoroui  treai- 
meai  of  spiciuind  lobaixo,  wae  the  utieat  mulu  of  the  Ea^liih 
ileal  ayiteta  which  (jreir  up  In  the  iflLh  centuiy.  The  put  of 
the  syitem  moat  oiticiied  ivaa  the  very  narrow  list  of  dutiable 
aiticlca.  Why,  It  wai  aihod,  ibould  a  choice  be  nude  of  certain 
object!  for  the  purpoae  of  impoaing  heavy  taution  on  them? 
The  aniwer  hat  been  that  th^  were  taken  la  typiial  of  con- 
lumption  in  ^eoeral  and  were  eaaily  aupervised  for  taxation. 
MonoTer,  the  lumptuary  element  ii  fntrDduced  by  the  poVcy 
of  putting  erceplioiully  heavy  duties  on  spirits  and  tobacco, 
sitfa  lighter  chaiga  on  the  less  openiive  iriiies  tod  btcit. 
Fidlily  ol  coUcciiDn  and  dlsttibuiion  of  tuuion  over  a  lai^r 
cliu  appear  to  be  tbe  grounds  for  the  incluilnn  of  tbe  tea  md 
coffee  duties,  which  are  further  aupported  by  the  need  for 
obtaining  a  conltibution  of,  roughly  speaking,  over  half  the  taa 
revenue  by  duties  on  conunodiliei.  The  last  coniidcralion  led, 
■t  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  to  the  angar  lai  and  the 
temporary  du I iel  on  imported  com  and  exported  coaL 

AsaauppoittothegcBUdivijionsolincame-tai,  Death  Dolia, 
Eiciie  and  Cuttomi,  the  itimpB,  feet  (nd  niscellaBeous  taaci 
art  of  decided  Mrvioe.    A  return  of  £9,000,000  wu  lecured  by 

1b  recent  yean  the  lo-callcd  "  aon-lu  "  RvmBe  laigdy  In- 
creued.  owing  to  the  atsniion  at  tbe  poilal  and  teli^n^ic 
leivka.    The  ral  gab  is  not  M  gnat,  as  out  of  gran  nteipls 

of  £33,000,000  over  £i7,jBs,ooo  is  abaotbed  <a  openMi,  While 
the  curiag?  of  otthnaiy  Ictiert  aeenu  to  be  the  only  proGoible 
part  of  these  servicea.  Crown  Usd*  and  tishts  (sudi  u  viauge 
clurgea)  are  of  ave n  ten  financial  value. 

'  One  cardinal  principle  of  the greaieu  English  fiturtcemitiisten 
has  bees  the  avoidafice  of  de6citB  or  undue  sutptuso.  Glvl- 
•tone's  inheritance  of  doctrine  from  Fed  "  *ai  to  estunale 
Bpendiluie  liberally,  to  estimate  revenue  carefully,  to  make 
each  yeai  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  to  take  care  tbu  your 
charge  ii  not  greater  than  your  income."  Thia  method  of 
Ixeitment  requites  that  taiattoo  ahall  be  productive  In  yield. 
Mid  lh.1t  it  shall  be  10  elaslic  ai  to  admit  ol  cipcnsiOD,  a  function 
specially  assigned  lo  the  income-tax.  It  may  also  be  said  to 
invdvfl  due  care  in  the  treatment  of  the  nationat  lesouices. 
The  reaction  of  ill-choten  taxes  on  iodualry  Is  •  bihdcaoco  10 
their  productiveness  and  Ibetr  growth. 
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BWUSH  HnTORT.— The  ggntnl  acconnt  of  EngBth  VOMrf 
which  lollowi  should  be  a«ppleni«nted  for  the  earlier  period  1^ 
Ibe  utide  BUTUH.    See  iln  Somum,  Iuuno,  Wales. 
I.  FioM  THi  LmoiNC  01  AuctTBtum  10  the  NoglLUI 

CONQUESI  (600-106&) 

With  tbe  coning  ot  Augustine  to  Kent  the  daiknesi  whicb 
lor  nekriy  two  centuries  had  enwrapped  the  hlstuy  of  BrHaia 
bvghis  (o  dear  away.  From  (he  days  of  Honorius  lo  (hose  of 
GtegDty  the  Great  (he  line  ot  vision  of  (he  annalists  of  tbe  ton- 
(iiwnt  wu  bounded  by  the  ChanneL  At  to  what  wu  going  on 
beyond  it,  we  hive  hut  a  few  casoal  gleams  of  light,  just  etwugh 
to  malce  the  darkness  visible,  from  writers  such  as  the  authoc 
of  the  life  of  St  Germanus,  Prosper  Tiro,  Procopiua,  and  Gregory 
of  Tours.  These  notices  do  not,  for  the  most  pan,  square 
panlculariy  wHI  with  (he  fragmentary  British  narrative  that  caa 
be  patched  logct'ier  from  Gildai's  "  lamentable  book,"  or  ihe 
conluied  sloiy  of  Nenniu).     Not  again  do  these  British  sources 


fit  in  happily  with  the  English  asnatt  constructed  long  ccotnriet 
alter  by  King  Alfred's  scribes  in  Ibe  first  edilioo  of  tbe  ^B|fo- 
Saten  CkrutkU.  But  from  the  date  when  the  loug-loit  com- 
munication between  Britain  and  Rome  was  once  more  resumed, 
the  history  of  the  fslattd  become!  dear  and  fairly  coutinwoua. 
The  gaps  an  ndtber  broader  nor  more  obscure  than  those  which 
may  be  fouad  in  (be  contemporar;  annals  of  the  other  ^'ng-tnp-t 
of  Europe.  The  stream  ot  history  in  this  period  is  aaiTOW  and 
turbid  thiougbout  the  Wot.  Quite  as  much  Is  known  of  ihe 
doings  of  Ihe  English  as  of  those  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  (ba 
Lombards,  or  the  later  Merovingiaas.  The  7th  century  was 
(he  darkest  of  all  the  "  dark  ages,"  and  England  is  paitfculaily 
fortunate  la  pofsessing  Ihe  Eaiauutica  kutoria  of  Bede,  which, 
though  its  author  was  piimarily  iaterested  in  things  religious, 
yet  loataias  a  copious  chronicle  of  things  secular.  No  Weslera 
author,  slnee  the  dcuh  of  Gregory  ol  Toun,  wrot*  on  such  ■ 
Kde,  01  wiih  su(^  vigom  and  uatighi. 
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Tlw  oaavtcskii  of  England  to  Cbi&tiinity  took»  fioni  fixst  to 
•last,  some  ninety  yean  (aj>.  597  to  686),  though  during  the  last 
thirty  the  anoestxal  heathenism  was  only  Hngcring  on 
in  remote  concrsof  the  land.  The  original  missionary 
impolse  came  from  Rome,  and  Augustine  is  ri^itly 
legaxded  as  the  evangelist  of  the  English;  yet  only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  nation  owed  its  Christianity 
directly  to  the  mission  sent  out  by  Pope  Gregory.  Wcssex  was 
won  over  by  an  independent  adventurer,  the  Frank  fiirinas,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  earlier  Arrivab  in  Kent.  The  great 
kingdom  of  Northmnbria,  though  its  first  Christian  moimidi 
Edwin  was  converted  by  Pauliaus,  a  discqsle  of  Augustine,  re- 
lapsed into  heathenism  after  his  death.  It  was  finally  evangehxed 
from  quite  another  quarter,  by  Irish  missionaries  brou^t  by 
King  Oswald  from  Colnmba's  monastery  of  looa.  Tim  dwrch 
that  they  founded  struck  root,  as  that  of  Paulinas  and  Edwin 
had  failed  to  do,  and  was  not  wrecked  even  by  Qswaldls  death 
in  battle  at  the  hands  of  Penda  the  Mercian,  the  one  strong 
champion  of  heathenism  that  England  produced.  Moreover, 
Penda  was  no  sooner  dead,  smitten  down  by  Oawald's  brother 
Oswio  at  the  batUe  of  the  Wtnwaed  (aj>.  655),  than  his  whole 
kingdom  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  received  missionaries, 
Irish  and  Northumbrian,  from  the  victorious  Oswio.  It  is  clear 
that,  unlike  their  king,  the  Mercians  had  no  profound  enthusiasm 
for  the  old  gods.  Essex,  which  had  received  its  first  bshop 
from  Augustine^s  luunds  but  had  rplspsed  into  beathensm  after 
a  few  years,  also  owed  its  ultimate  oonveraon  to  a  Northumbrian 
preacher,  Cedd,  whom  Oswio  lent  to  King  Sigeberht  after  the 
latter  had  visited  his  court  and  been  baptised,  hard  by  the 
Roman  wall,  in  653. 

Yet  even  in  those  English  regkms  where  the  missionaries  from 
lona  were  the  founders  of  the  Church,  the  representatives  of 
Rome  were  to  be  its  organisers.  In  664  the  Northumbrian  king 
Oswio,  at  the  synod  of  Whitby,  dccbred  his  adhesion  to  the 
Roman  connexion,  whether  it  was  that  he  saw  political  advantage 
therein,  or  whether  he  realised  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Celtic  church,  and  preferred  the  more  orderiy  methods  of  her  rivaL 
Five  years  later  there  arrived  from  Rome  the  great  organiser, 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  who  bound  the  hitherto  isoUted 
churches  of  the  English  kingdoms  into  a  well-compacted  whole, 
wherein  the  tribal  bishops  paid  obedience  to  the  metropolitan 
at  Canterbury,  and  met  him  frequently  in  national  councils  and 
sy^iods.  England  gained  a  spiritual  unity  long  ere  she  attained 
a  political  unity,  for  in  these  meetings,  which  were  often  attended 
by  kings  as  well  as  by  prelates,  Northumbrian,  West  Saxon  and 
Mercian  first  learnt  to  work  together  as  brothers. 

In  a  few  years  the  English  church  became  the  pride  of  Western 
Christendom.    Not  merely  did  it  produce  the  great  band  of 
missionaries  who  converted  heathen  Gamany-*Willi> 
'^  brord,  Suidbcrt,  Boniface  and  the  rest— but  it  excelled 

the  other  national  churches  in  leaning  and  culture. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  mention  Bede  and  Akudn.  The 
first,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  the  one  true  historian  who 
wrote  during  the  dark  time  of  the  7tb-8th  centuries;  the  second 
became  the  pride  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Great  for  his  un- 
rivalled scholarship.  At  the  conung  of  Augustine  England  had 
been  a  barbarous  country;  a  century  and  a  half  later  she  was 
more  than  abreast  of  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
.  But  the  progress  toward  national  unity  was  still  a  slow  one. 
The  period  when  the  English  kingdoms  began  to  enter  into  the 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  by  receiving  the 
missionaries  sent  out  from  Rome  or  from  lona,  pncti- 
wma.  ^Uy  coincides  with  the  period  in  which  the  occupation 
of  central  Britain  was  completed,  and  the  kingdoms 
of  the  conquerors  assumed  their  final  size  and  diape.  ^theK 
frith,  the  last  heathen  among  the  Northumbrian  kings,  cut  off 
the  Britons  of  the  North  from  those  of  the  West,  by  winning  the 
battle  of  Chester  (a.d.  613),  and  occupying  the  bmd  about  the 
jnouths  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee.  Cenwalh,  the  last  monarch 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  unbaptized,  carried  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom  into  Mid-Somersetshire,  where  they 
halted  for  a  long  space.    Penda,  the  last  heathen  kiiig  of  Mercia, 
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determined  the  size  and  strength  Of  that  sttte,  by  absorbing  intd 
it  the  territories  of  the  other  AagUan  kingdoms  of  the  Midlands; 
and  probably  also  by  carrying  forward  its  western  border  beyond 
the  Severn.  By  the  time  when  the  smallest  and  most  barbarous 
of  the  Saxon  statet— Sussex— accepted  Christianity  in  the  year 
686,  the  poUtioal  geography  of  England  had  reached  a  stage  from 
which  it  was  not  to  vary  fai  any  marked  degree  for  some  aoo 
years.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  accomplished  In  the  way  of 
further  encroachment  on  the  Celt  after  686,  save  Ine's  and 
Cuthred's  eztensien  of  Wessex  into  the  valleys  of  the  Tone  and 
the  Exe,  and  Offa's  sB^t  expansion  of  the  Mercian  frontier 
beyond  the  Seven,  marked  by  his  famous  dyke.  The  conqutets 
of  the  Northumbrian  kings  in  Cumbria  were  ephemeral;  what 
Oswio  won  was  lost  after  the  death  of  Ecgfrith. 
,  .That  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  their  slackening  from  the  work  of  cxmquest  it 
would  be  wrong  to  assert.  Though  their  wars  with  the  Welsh 
were  not  conducted  with  such  ferocious  cruelty  as  of  old,  and 
though  (as  the  laws  of  Ine  show)  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  newly- 
won  districts  were  no  longer  exterminated,  but  received  as  the 
king's  subjects,  yet  the  hatred  between  Welsh  and  English  did 
not  cease  because  both  were  now  Christians.-  The  westward 
advance  of  the  invaders  would  have  conthiued,  if  only  there  bad 
remained  to  attract  them  hinds  as  desirable  aa  those  they  bad 
already  won.  But  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  moors  of 
Cornwall  and  Cumbria  did  not  greatly  tempt  the  settler.  More* 
over,  the  English  sutes,  which  had  seldom  turned  their  swords 
against  each  other  in  the  5th  or  the  6th  centuries,  were  engaged 
during  the  7th  and  the  gth  in  those  endless  struffiles  for  supre- 
macy which  seem  so  purposeless,  because  the  hegemony  which 
a  king  of  energy  and  genius  won  for  his  kingdom  always  dis- 
appeared with  his  death.  The  "  Bretwaldaship,"  as  ,.^^ 
the  English  seem  to  have  called  it,  was  the  most  ^^j^ibfT* 
ephemeral  of  dignities.  This  was  but  natural:  con- 
quest can  only  be  enforced  by  the  ezterminatwn  of  the  conquered, 
or  by  tbeir  consent  to  amalgamate  with  the  conquerors,  or  by 
the  garrisoning  of  the  land  that  has  been  subdued  by  settlers 
or  by  military  posts.  None  of  these  ooorscs  were  pmsible  to  a 
king  of  the  7th  or  8th  centuries:  even  in  their  heathen  days  the 
EngUsh  were  not  wont  to  massacre  their  beaten  kinsmen  as 
they  massacred  the  unfortunate  Celt«  After  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  the  idea  of  exterminating  other  English  tribes  grew 
even  more  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  load  particularism 
was  so  strong  that  the  conquered  would  not,  at  first,  consent 
to  give  up  their  luitunl  independence  and  merge  themselves  in 
the  victors.  Such  amalgamations  became  possible  after  a  time, 
when  many  of  the  local  royal  lines  died  out,  and  unifying  in- 
fluences, of  which  a  common  Christianity  was  the  most  powerful, 
sapped  the  strength  of  tribal  pride.  But  it  is  not  till  the  Qlh 
century  that  we  find  tfas  phenomenon  growing  general.  A 
kingdom  like  Kent  or  East  Anglia,  even  after  long  subjection 
to  a  powerful  overlord,  rose  and  reasserted  its  independence 
immediately  on  hearing  of  his  death.  His  successor  had  to 
attempt  a  new  conquest,  if  he  felt  Irimself  strong  enoqgh.  To 
garrison  a  district  that  had  been  ovemm  was  impossiUe:  the 
mflitaty  force  of  an  En^sh  king  consisted  of  his  military  house- 
hold of  gesilkt,  backed  by  the  general  levy  of  the  tribe.  The 
strength  of  Mieicia  or  Northumbria  might  be  mustered  for  a 
sini^e  battle,  but  could  not  supply  a  standing  army  to  hold  down 
the  vanquished.  The  victorious,  king  had  to  be  content  with 
tribute  and  obedience,  which  would  cease  when  he  died,  or 
was  beaten  by  a  conqietitor  for  the  position  of  Bretwalda. 

In  the  ceaseless  strife  between  the  old  English  kingdoms, 
therefore,  it  was  the  personality  of  the  king  which  was  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  hegemony  of  one  state  over  ^^ 
aaotheE.    If  in  the  7th  century  the  successive  great  ^^J^IT*^ 
Northumbrians-~Edwin,  Oswald,  Oswio  and  Ecgfrith  ibnaMa. 
— wen  reckoned  the  chief  monarchs  of  England,  and 
exercised  a  widespread  influence  over  the  southern  realms,  yet 
each  had  to  win  his  supremacy  by  his  own  aword;   and  when 
Edwin  and  Oswald  fell  before  the  savage  heathen  Penda,.  and 
Ecgfrith  was  cut  off  by  the  Picts,  there  was  a  gap  of  anacchy 
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befovt'iBOther  king  utcrted  Us  tupeiior  power.  The  same 
fihenomeiioik  was  seen  with  refsrd  to  the  Mercian  kings  of  the 
8th  centuiy;  the  tong  letgns  off  the  two  oonqaerois 
Athelbald  and  Ofla  oovoed  eighty  years  (716-796), 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  after  such  a 
term  of  supremacy  Jlerda  would  have  remained 
permanently  at  the  head  of  the  English  kingdoms.  It  was  not 
fo,  Athelbald  in  his  old  age  lost  his  hegemony  at  the  battle 
of  Burfoid  (75a),  aiul  was  murdered  a  few  jrears  after  by  his 
own  people.  Off  a  had  to  win  back  by  long  wars  what  his  kins- 
man Jud  lost;  he  became  so  powerful  that  we  find  the  pope 
calling  him  Rtx  Augfffrum,  as  if  he  were  the  only  king  in  the 
isfauuL  He  annried  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  overawed  North- 
umbria  and  Wesses,  both  hopelessly  faction-ridden  at  the  time, 
was  treated  almost  as  an  equal  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Great, 
and  died  still  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Yet  the  moment  that 
he  was  dead  all  his  vassals  revolted;  his  successors  could  never 
recover  all  that  was  lost.  Kent  once  more  became  a  kingdom, 
and  two  successive  Mercian  sovereigns,  Beonwulf  and  lAidica, 
fell  in  battle  while  vainly  txying  to  recover  Offa's  kupiemacy 
over  East  Anglia  and  Wesses. 

The  ablest  king  in  England  in  the  generation  that  foUowed 
Offa  was  Ecgbert  of  Wessci,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  abroad, 
and  served  for  thirteen  yean  as  one  of  the  captains  of 
Chailes  the  Great.  He  beat  Beomwulf  of  Merda  at 
EUandune  (aj>.  823),  pennanently  annend  Kent,  to 
whose  crown  he  had  a  claim  by  deaoent,  in  839  revived 
the  homage  of  all  the  other  English  kings,  and  was  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  reckoned  as  ''  Bretwalda."  But  it  is  wrong 
to  call  him,  as  some  have  done,  "  the  first  monarch  of  all  Eng- 
land." His  power  was  no  greater  than  that  of  Qswio  or  Offa 
had  been,  and  the  supremacy  might  perhi^  have  tamed  with 
Wessez  do  longer  than  it  had  tarried  with  Northumbria  or  Merda 
if  it  had  not  chanced  that  the  Danish  raids  were  now  beginniag. 
For  these  invasions,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  were  the 
greatest  effident  cause  in  the  welding  together  of  Eng^d. 
They  seemed  about  to  rend  the  land  in  twain,  bnt  they  really 
cured  the  English  of  thdr  desperate  particularism,  and  drove  all 
the  tribM  to  take  as  their  common  rulers  the  one  great  line  of 
native  kings  which  survived  the- Danish  stonn,  and  maintained 
itself  for  four  generations  of  despelate  fighting  against  the  in- 
vaders. On  the  continent  the  main  effect  of  the  viking  invasions 
was  to  dash  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  into  fragments,,  and 
to  aidin  predudng  the  numberless  petty  states  of  feudal  Europe. 
In  this  island  they  did  much  to  help  the  transformation  of  the 
mere  Bretwaldaship  of  Ecgbert  into  the  monarchy  of  all  England. 
Abeady  ere  Ecgbert  ascended  the  throne  of  KaA  the  new 
knemy  had  made  his  first  tentative  l9)pearance  on  the  British 
shore.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Beorhtrie,  Ecgbot's 
predecessor,  that  the  pirates  of  the  famous  "three 
ships  from  Heretheland  "  had  appeared  on  the  coast 
Of  Dorset,  and  slain  the  sheriff  "  who  woiold  fain  have  known 
what  manner  of  men  they  might  be."  A  few  years  later  another 
band  appeared,  rising  unexpectedly  from  the  sea  to  sack  the 
famous  Northumbrian  monastery  of  Lindisfame  (793)*  After 
that  their  visits  came  fast  and  furious  on  the  shore-line  of  every 
English  kingdom,  and  by  the  end  of  Ecgbert 's  reign  it  was  they, 
and  not  his  former  Welsh  and  Mercian  enemies,  who  were  the 
old  monarch's  main  source  of  trouble.  But  ^e  bronght  his 
Bretwaldaship  to  a  good  end  by  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  on 
them  at  Kingston  Down,  hard  by  the  Tamar,  probably  in  856,  and 
died  ere  the  year  was  out,  leaving  the  ever-growing  problem  to 
his  son  Athelwulf. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  outpouring  of  the  Scandinavian 
deluge  upon  the  lands  of  Christendom  at  this  particular  date  is 
one  of  the  pussies  of  history.  So  far  as  memory  rsn, 
ifrSS!  ^^  pcopln  beyond  the  North  Sea  bad  been  seafaring 
•M-p*ir«r.  nets  addicted  to  piracy.  Even  Tadtus  mentions 
their  fleets.  Yet  since  the  5th  century  they  had  been 
restricting  thdr  opemtions  to  theif  own  shores,  and  are  barely 
heard  of  in  the  chronidesof  their  southern  neighbours.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  actual  cause  of  thdr  sudden  activity 


was  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  his 

subsequent  advance  into  the  peninsula  of  Denmark.  The  em- 
peror seemed  to  be  threatening  the  independence  of  the  North, 
aiui  in  terror  and  resentment  the  Scandinavian  pec^les  turned 
iint  to  strike  at  the  encroaching  Frank,  and  soon  after  to  assail 
the  other  Christian  kingdoms  which  ky  behind,  or  on  the  flank 
of,  the  Empire.  But  tbdr  offensive  action  proved  so  sococasful 
and  so  profitable  that,  after  a  short  time,  the  whole  manhood 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  took  to  the  pimte  life.  Never  since 
history  first  began  to  be  recorded  was  there  such  a  sapreme 
ezsmple  of  the  potentialities  of  sea-power.  Civilised  Europe 
had  ben  caught  at  a  moment  when  it  was  completely  destitute 
of  a  war-navy;  the  Franks  had  never  been  maritime  in  their 
tastes,  the  En^iah  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  ancient  ae»> 
faring  habits.  Though  thdr  anceston  had  been  pirates  as  fierce 
as  the  vikings  of  the  9th  century,  and  though  some  of  thdr  later 
kings  had  led  naval  armaments—Edwin  had  annexed  for  a 
moment  Man  and  Anglesea,  and  Ecgfritli  had  cruelly  ravaged 
part  of  Ireland— yet  by  the  year  800  they  appear  to  have  ceased 
to  be  a  seafaring  race.  Perhaps  the  long  predominance  of  Merda, 
an  essentislly  inland  state,  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
At  any  rate  En^and  was  as  hdplem  as  the  Empire  when  first  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  galleys  began  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  and 
to  beat  down  both  sides  of  Britain  seeking  for  prey.  The  number 
of  the  invaders  was  not  at  first  very  great;  their  fleets  were  not 
national  armaments  gathered  by  great  kkip,  but  squadrons  of 
a  few  vesseb  collected  by  some  active  and  enterprising  adventurer. 
Their  original  tactics  were  merdy  10  land  suddenly  near  some 
thriving  seaport,  or  rich  monastery,  to  sack  it,  and  to  take  to  the 
water  again  before  the  local  militia  could  turn  out  in  force  against 
them.  But  such  raids  proved  so  profitable  that  the  vikings 
soon  began  to  take  greater  things  in  hand;  they  began  to  ally 
themselves  in  confedendes:  two,  six  or  a  dosen  "  sea-kings' 
would  join  their  forces  for  something  more  than  a  desultory  raid. 
With  fifty  or  a  hundred  ships  they  would  fall  upon  some  un- 
happy region,  harry  it  for  many  miles  inland,  and  offer  battle  to 
the  landsfolk  unless  the  bitter  came  out  in  overpowering  force. 
And  as  their  crews  were  trained  warriors  chosen  for  their  high 
spirit,  contending  with  a  nw  militia  fresh  from  the  plough,  th^ 
were  generally  successful.  If  the  odds  were  too  great  they 
could  always  retire  to  their  ships,  put  to  sea,  aiui  resume  thdr 
predatory  operations  on  some  other  coast  three  hundred  miles 
nway.  As  long  as  their  enemies  were  unprovided  with  a  navy 
they  were  safe  from  pursuit  and  annihilation.  The  only  chance 
against  them  was  that,  if  caught  too  far  from  the  bsse-fort 
where  they  had  run  thdr  galleys  ashore,  they  might  find  thdr 
commmiication  with  the  sea  cut  off,  and  be  forced  to  fight  for 
their  lives  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  countryside.  But  in  the 
earlier  years  of  their  struggles  with  Christendom  the  vikings 
seldom  suffered  a  complete  disaster;  they  were  often  beaten 
but  seldom  annihilated.  Ere  long  they  grew  so  bold  that  they 
would  stay  ashore  for  months,  braving  the  forces  of  a  whole 
kingdom,  and  shdtering  themselves  in  great  palisaded  camps 
on  peninwilaw  or  islands  when  the  enemy  pressed  them  too  hard. 
On  well-guarded  strongholds  like  Thanet  or  Sheppey  in  En^and, 
Noirmoutier  at  the  Lmre  mouth,  or  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  they 
defied  the  local  magnates  to  evict  them.  Fioslly  they  took  to 
wintering  on  the  coast  of  England  or  the  Empire,  a  preliminaiy 
to  actual  settlement  and  conquest.    (See  Vixmo.) 

King  Ecgbert  died  long  ere  the  invaders  had  reached  this  stags 
of  insolence.  Athdwulf ,  his  weak  and  kindly  son,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  lost  the  titidar  supremacy  of  Wessex 
over  the  other  English  kingdoms  if  there  had  been  in 
Merda  or  Northumbria  a  strong  king  with  leisure  to 
concentmte  his  thou^ts  on  domestic  wars.  But  the 
vikings  were  now  showering  such  blows  on  the  northern  states 
that  thdr  tmhappy  monarchs  could  think  of  nothing  but  self- 
defence.  They  dew  Redulf— king  of  Northumbria— in  844,  took 
London  in  851,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  Burgred  of  Merdat  and 
forced  that  sovereign  to  make  repeated  appeals  for  he^  to 
/Bthelwulf  as  his  overhmL  For  though  Wessex  had  iu  full  shan 
ei  Danish  attacks  it  met  them  witli  a  vigour  thai  wu  not  teen  io 


tbeathern 


kcatbes  bet  that  h^  ban  hmd  of  ckvi 

Anglo-Suoo  dmnider  ii  cudtd  ta  no  .  _ ^ 

Bii(^t  mnl  ofl  Umn  fmn  hi*  own  tttlm,  ha  «u  hfli><TM  to 
Uoda  ot  Eut  Ai^ia,  ud  Hill  BMn  ttodktut  Notkan  *- -' 
It  m  not,  hmrava,  dU  afur  XtMrnlTi  dtMh  U 
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_  jdmuqrM»-Uagi<Aicb<iUeditidltlM"(Rat 
um]> "  ilew  tlie  lul  two  nvEndffu  sf  NoctlnidtiU  aad  Manaed 
y«k  in  867.    Son*  of  tba  Ticton  witkd  don  tkoc  to  lord  it 


fMitiyieukabjOtmiutmnn.   ThefuaolUBcb 

bMUt:  it(  Ung,  Bmind,  br  cosNut  poyneat  oi  tribnle,  bo««ht 

oS  the  tnmden  f Of  ■  ifHcc,  but  tbe  etutn  half  of  hiiraaiia  «u 


Pncliisllj'nutaiaf  »0  that  b]t  MMh  of  Hui^  the  "  (KM 
uinr  "  hut  inovcd  aciiDM  Wcmo,  the  only  qnutcr  when  a 
vigDnnti  rcaiftwcc  WM  Nin  malataincd  a^imt  than,  thoufta 
flicatHtal,WiDche*tct,b>dbeeD>ultdiiiS6«.  IToitertwoklnii 
named  Halfdan  and  BacMtg,  aod  ib  tada,  tlsy  adicd  Radini 
and  began  to  hanr  Beduhite,  Santf  and  Bampahiie.  Kini 
ibbdmt,  the  thiid  Mn  <d  £tbdinill,  cue  out  a^inM  tbem, 
villi  hit  TaonsbTotlMiAlfted  and  afitWlevkaoIWcBBL  lolbe 
year  871  theae  two  gallant  fciwm*ti  foo^t  no  lc9  than  ail 
pitchad  battle*  againat  the  invaden.  SonH  vera  nctorka — 
sotaUy  tbe  fight  of  Asbdoim,  vbae  Alfred  fint  won  hi*  Bane 
u  a  wldicT— bat  the  Sa^jah  faikd  to  capluit  Ibe  fortified  camp* 
of  the  vikiDgs  at  Reading,  and  were  finally  bcatan  at  Maiten 
("  HteRtim  ")  neai  Bedwyn,  when  fthelced  WH  moitalty 
wotmded. 

He  left  ynDBg  ion*,  but  the  men  of  Wcuei  oniwDed  Alfred 
king,  became  they  needed  >  grown  man  to  lead  them  in  thrfi 
^^  dcapente  campalgiuDg.  Yet  hi*  reign  iqiened  in- 
^^  luepldaiBlT^  defeated  ne*c  Wittoa,  be  oflend  in 
deqwil  to  pay  Uk  vikingi  to  depart.  He  mint  have 
knowii,  tiom  the  npeiieoce  of  Mercian,  Norlhiunbiian  and 
Frankiih  hiDg*,  that  mcb  bladuiail  only  bought  a  ahon 
mpitB,  but  the  conditiaa  of  hi*  lealm  wai  such  that  even  a 
modeiate  time  for  reorganintion  might  prove  valuable.    The 


fee  tbcDuelva,  and  e*ttbli>bing  in  it  a  eenfedenqr,  who**  ^1* 
occii[rfed  the  "  five  borsugh*  "  id  Stamford,  Lincoln,  Detby, 
Nottiagham  aod  Ldcoter.  BBt  Iha  we*(en  half  they  handed 
over  10  "  an  unwiie  tbegn  named  Ceolwulf,"  who  bought  for  1 
abort  ipace  the  pcecviou*  title  ol  king  by  p*ying  gnat  tribute. 
Alfred  employed  tbe  four  year*  of  peace,  which  hi  had  bought 
tn  Sti.  In  the  endeavour  to  Mcengtben  hi*  realm  againit  the 
Inevflabli  return  of  the  ratden.  Hi*  wiidom  wU  abown  by  the 
fact  that  he  conoentrated  hii  attention  on  the  one  device  which 
tmnt  evidently  pnve  edlectiTC  (or  defence,  if  only  he  were  given 
tfme  to  perfect  it — tbe  building  of  >  nation*!  navy.  He  began 
to  lay  down  giUeyi  and  "  hrag  iblpa,"  and  hired  "  pinte*  " — 
TCiMCide  viking*  bo  doubt — to  ttafai  cnwi  for  him  and  to  teach 
hfanini  M*m*n«h^.  The  icbcni*,  however,  wu  only  partly  com- 
pleted w4en  in  SjS  three  Daniih  kinp  entered  Weiiei  and  re- 
sumed the  war.  But  Alfred  blockaded  them  Gnt  in  Wireham 
■nd  tbcB  fa  Eieter.    The  fleet  which  wu  coming  to  carry  them 


_  ,      .         :Ui  tbe  E_„ ^^ 

atdy  after  on  the  cUSi  ol  the  Ue  d  Putbcck,  where  nure  than 
lOD  gaUey*  and  all  their  crew*  peiiahed.  On  hearing  ol  Itua 
<li**al«c  the  viking  in  Eietet  loirendered  the  pl*c«  on  being 
granted  a  fne  deiarture. 

.  Yet  within  a  few  month*  of  thi>  nicceMful  ""f't"  Alfred 
va*  attacked  at  nudwintar  by  the  main  Danish  army  under 
King  Gwthran.  He  wai  apparently  taken  by  nirpriae  by  an 
aaaidt  at  luch  an  unuual  time  of  tbe  year,  and  wa*  forced  to 
■•ewe  with  hi*  military  houiebold  to  the  iile  of  Alhelitey  among 
the  sanhe*  of  the  Farrett.  Tbe  invader*  hanitd  WHtihire 
and  Hampthin  at  their  leiture,  and  vainly  thou^t  that  Weiiei 
wi*  *t  la*l  aubdued.  But  with  the  qning  the  En^iih  tallied: 
a  Daniah  fom  wa*  cut  to  piecta  before  Eaitei  by  tbe  men  ol 


Devonibire.    A  lew  week*  later  Alfred  had  iitued  from  Athetney. 

'  lUccted  a  large  army  ui  Selwood,  and  went  out  to  meet  the 
/  in  the  open  field.  He  beat  them  at  Edington  in  Wiltshire, 
blockaded  them  in  their  great  camp  at  Chippenham,  and  in 
fourteen  day*  starved  item  into  ssirrander.  The  term*  were  that 
they  *bould  give  hostages,  that  they  iboutd  depait  (or  ever  from 
Weuei,  end  tbal  tbdr  king  GuthniDi  ihould  do  homege  to  Alfred 

iveilord,  and  lubmil  lo  be  baptized,  with  thirty  of  his  chiefs. 
Not  only  were  all  these  condllioos  punctually  fulfilled,  but 
is  more  astonishing]  the  Danes  had  been  so  thoreughly 
of  any  desire  to  try  their  lucli  againit  the  great  king  that 
they  left  him  practically  unmolested  for  fourteen  years  (S7S-S91). 
~'  Cuthrum  settled  down  as  a  Christian  soverci^  in  East 
Anglia,  with  the  bulk  of  the  host  that  had  capitulated  at 
"■  ■  enbim.  Of  the  test  of  the  invaders  one  section  Mlabliilied 
y  kingdom  in  Yorkshire,  but  thoae  in  the  Midluds  were 
subject  to  no  common  sovereign  but  lived  in  a  loose  confederacy 
under  the  jarls  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs  "  already  named  above. 
The  boundary  between  English  and  Danes  established  by  the 
peace  ol  87S  i*  not  perfectly  ■f^rt»iTi»KT*^  but  a  documoit  of 
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a  few  yean  later,  called  "  Mhtd  and  Gntlmiiii's  frith,'*  givts 
the  bolder  as  lymg  from  Thames  northward  up  the  Lea  to  its 
source,  then  across  to  Bedford,  and  then  along  the  Ouse  to 
WatUng  Street,  the  old  Roman  load  from  London  to  Chester. 
This  gave  Kmg  Alfred  London  and  Middlesex,  most  of  Hertford- 
shire  and  Bedfordshire,  and  the  larger  half  of  Merda— lands  that 
had  never  before  been  an  faitegrsl  part  of  Wessez,  though  they 
had  some  time  beoi  tributary  to  her  kings.  They  were  new 
taken  inside  the  realm  and  governed  by  the  oddorman  Athelred, 
'the  king's  son-in-law.  The  Mercians  gladly  mingled  with  the 
West  Saxons,  and  abandoned  all  mehiories,  of  andent  inde- 
pendence. Twenty  years  of  schooling  under  the  hand  of  the 
Dane  had  taught  than  to  forget  oM  paiticularisBL 

Alfred's  enlarged  kingdom  was  far  more  powerful  than  any 
one  of  the  three  new  Danish  states  which  lay  beyond  the  Lea  and 
Watliog  Street:  it  was  to  be  seen,  ere  another  generation  was 
out,  that  it  was  stronger  than  all  three  together.  But  Alfred 
was  not  to  see  the  happy  day  when  York  and  Lincoln,  Cddiester 
and  Leicester,  were  to  become  mere  shire-capitals  in  the  realm 
of  United  En^and. 

The  fourteen  years  of  comparative  peace  which  he  now 
enjoyed  were  devoted  to  perfecting  the  military  organization 
of  hb  enlarged  kingdom.  His  fleet  was  reconstructed: 
in  88s  he  went  out  with  it  in  person  and  destroyed  a 
small  piratical  squadron:  in  885  we  hear  of  it  coasu'ng 
all  along  Danish  East  Anglia.  But  his  navy  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  hold  off  all  raids:  it  was  not  till  the  very  end  of  his 
reign  that  he  perfected  it  by  building  "  long  ships  that  were  nigh 
twice  as  large  ss  those  of  the  heathen;  some  had  60  oars,  some 
piore;  and  they  were  both  steadier  and  swifter  and  lifter  than 
the  othos,  and  were  shaped  neither  after  the  Frisian  nor  afta 
the  Danish  fashion,  but  as  it  seemed  to  himself  that  they  would 
be  most  handy."  This  great  war  fleet  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  hb 
ion,  but  he  himsdf  in  his  later  campaigns  had  only  its  first 
beginnings  at  his  disposal 

His  military  reforms  were  no  less  important.  Warned  by  the 
failures  of  the  £n|^ish  against  Danish  entrenched  camps,  he 
introduced  the  long-neglected  art  of  fortification,  and  built  many 
*'  burhs  "  — stockaded  fortresses  on  mounds  by  the  waterside — 
wherein  dwelt  permanent  garrisons  of  military  settlers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  system  by  which  he  maintaLoed  them  was 
that  he  'wag^  to  eadi  a  region  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
responsible  for  its  manning  and  Its  sustentation.  The  land- 
owners had  either  to  buUd  a  house  within  it  for  their  own  inhabit- 
{ng»  or  to  provide  that  a  competent  substitute  dwelt  there  to 
represent  them.  These  "  burh-ware,"  or  garrison-men,  are  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  Alfred's  later  years.  The  old  national  levy 
of  the  "  fyrd  "  was  made  somewhat  more  serviceable  by  an 
ordinance  which  divided  it  into  two  halves,  one  of  which  must 
take  the  field  when  the  other  was  dismissed.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  king  paid  even  more  attention  to  another  military 
reform — the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  professional  fighting 
class,  the  thegnhood  as  it  was  now  called.  All  the  wealthier 
men,  both  in  the  countryside  and  In  the  towns,  were  required 
to  take  up  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  membership 
of  the  mflitary  household  of  the  king.  They  became  "  of  thegn- 
right  worthy  "  by  receiving,  really  or  nominally,  a  place  in  the 
royal  hall,  with  the  obL'gation  to  take  the  field  whenever  their 
master  raised  his  banner.  The  document  which  defines  their 
duties  and  privileges  sets  forth  that "  every  ceori  who  throve  so 
that  he  bad  fully  five  hides  of  land,  and  a  hehn,  and  a  mail-shirt, 
and  a  sword  ornamented  with  gold,  was  to  be  reckoned  gesith- 
cuikI."  A  second  draft  allowed  the  man  who  had  the  miliUiy 
equipment  complete,  but  not  fully  the  five  hides  of  land,  to  sUp 
into  the  Ust,  and  also  "  the  merchant  who  has  fared  thrice  over 
the  high  seas  at  his  own  expense."  How  far  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  Alfred's  own,  how  far  they  were  developed  by  his 
son  Edward  the  Elder,  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  say. 
But  there  is  small  doubt  that  the  system  was  working  to  some 
extent  in  the  later  wars  of  the  great  king,  and  that  his  successes 
were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  army  contained  a  larger 
nucleus  of  fully  armed  warriors  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 


Hflitaiy  nformi  wen  only  Mt  leelloii^f  the  worit  of  King 
Alfred  duilag  the  oentxalyoars  of  his  teign.  It  was  tiien  that  he 
set  afoot  his  nmneroussrhrwiiri  fag  the  wstotatsoB  of  the  ksriiing 
and  culture  of  England  wliich  had  imk  m  low  duiiBi  the  long 
years  of  disaster  irinch  had  pieoeded  hit  acwion  How  he 
gathered  scholars  from  the  oootiBcat,  Wales  tad  Irdaod;  how 
he  collected  the  old  heroic  pooss  of  the  n^ion,  how  he  himself 
transkted  books  fnm  the  Latin  tongse,  started  schools,  and  set 
his  scribes  to  write  up  the  Angth^Statm  CkmUeU,  h  told  else- 
where, as  are  his  medianical  inventioiis,  his  buildlngi,  and  hit 
dealiflgy  with  mlsidonarfca  and  eiploreis  (see  Altud), 

The  test  of  the  effidcncy  of  his  work  was  that  it  held  liim 
when,  in  his  later  yean,  this  Danidi  stoim  onoe  snore  began  to 
beat  against  the  shores  ol  Wenes.  In  the  yean  89S-^g6  Alfred 
wss  assailed  from  many  sidn  at  obos  I^  vfting  fleets,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  led  by  the  great  hwbooCcr  Hasting. 
Moreover,  the  settled  Dsacs  of  esatsm  Englaiid  broke  their  oaths 
and  gave  the  invaden  sssistance.  Yet  the  Ung  held  U^  vrnm^ 
with  perftet  sttcoen  if  not  with  essew  The  eaeny  was  chewed, 
beaten  off,  followed  «p  rapidly  whenever  he  Ranged  his  base  of 
opention,  sad  htratol  repeatedly  all  across  England.  The 
campaigning  ranged  fo>m  Appledore  In  Kent  to  Enter,  from 
Chester  to  Shoeburynen;  but  whctevcr  the  invaden  transferred 
themselves,  either  the  kii^  or  his  son  Edward,  or  his  son-in-law 
Ethelred,  the  ealdoimaa  of  Mcrda,  was  promptly  at  hand  with  a 
competent  army.  The  camps  of  the  Danea  were  stormed,  their 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  river  Lea  in  89S1  >od  at  laat  the 
renmant  broke  up  and  dispemd,  some  to  seek  easier  plunder  in 
FHnce,  othcn  to  settle  down  among  their  Hi««»o»»  in  North- 
ombria  or  East  Anglia. 

Alfred  survived  for  four  yean  after  hia  final  triumph  In  896, 
to  complete  the  organisationof  his  fleet  and  to  repair  the  dsmegss 
done  by  the  kst  four  yean  of  constant  fif^ting.  He  died  on  the 
s6th  of  October  900,  leaving  Wessez  well  armed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Danelagh  ** 
much  broken  in  spirit.  They  saw  that  it  would  never  be  in  their 
power  to  subdue  all  England.  Within  a  few  yean  they  were 
to  reaHae  that  it  was  more  probable  that  the  English  kings 
would  subdue  them. 

The  house  of  Wessez  continued  to  supply  a  race  of  hard- 
fighting  and  capable  monarchs,  who  went  on  with  Alfred'a  work. 
His  son,  Edward  the  Elder,  and  his  three  grandsons, 
iCthdstan,  Edmund  and  Edred,  devoted  themselves 
for  fifty-live  yean  (a.d.  900-955)  to  the  task  of  con- 
quering the  Dandagh,  and  ended  by  making  Inland  Into 
a  sin^  unified  kingdom,  not  by  admitting  the  conquered 
to  homage  and  tribute,  in  the  old  style  of  the  7th  century,  but 
by  their  complete  absorption.  The  procen  was  not  so  hard  as 
might  be  thought;  when  once  the  Danes  had  settled  down, 
had  brought  over  wives  from  their  native  land  or  taken  them 
from  among  their  English  vassals,  had  buBt  themselves  farm-, 
steads  and  accumulated  flocks  and  herds,  they  bSt  ^eir  old 
advantage  in  contending  with  the  Eni^ish.  Their  strength 
had  been  their  mobility  and  their  undiq»uted  command  of  the 
sea.  But  now  they  had  possessions  of  their  own  to  defend,  and 
could  not  raid  at  Urge  bx  Wessez  or  Mevda  without  czpoatng 
their  homes  to  similar  molestation.  Moreover,  the  fleet  which 
Alfred  had  built,  and  which  his  sucoesson  kept  up,  disputed 
their  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  ended  by  achieving  a  dear  superi- 
ority over  them.  Vaity  of  plan  and  unity  of  command  was  afao 
on  the  side  of  the  English.  The  inhabitanu  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  Danela^  were  At  best  leagued  in  a  nuuy-headed  con* 
federacy.  Their  opponents  were  led  by  kings  wiiose  orden 
were  punctually  obeyed  from  Shrewsbury  to  Dover  and  from 
London  to  Exeter.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  which  they  possessed  the  Danes  were 
but  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  After  their  fint  fury 
was  spent  they  no  longer  ezterminated  the  conquered,  but 
had  been  content  to  make  the  Mercians  and  Ddrans  theu 
subjects,  to  take  the  best  of  the  knd,  and  exact  tribute  for  the 
rest.  Only  in  Lincolnshire,  East  Yorltshire  and  parts  of  Notting- 
hamsUrs  and  Ldccsteishire  do  they  seem  to  have  settled  thicUx 
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and  formed  a  prepoaderatfaig  ekanu  ia  tbe  eDontiTiide.  In 
the  ttat  of  the  Midlands  and  in  Eaat  AsgUa  tftwy  vera  ^y  a 
foverninf  oligarchy  of  scanty  nnmben*  EvcQrwheie  tho«  wm 
an  English  \pv9et  class  which  welcomed  the  advent,  of  tbe  ooo- 
quering  kipgs  of  Wosez  and  the  faU  of  the  Danish  jsjria. 

Edward  the  Elder  spent  twenty-five  laborioiis  yean  first  in 
repelling  and  repaying  Danish  raids,  then  in  setting  to  vock  to 
subdue  the  raiders.  He  worked  forward  into  tbe  Danelagh* 
building  bwks  as  he  advanced,  to  bold  down  each  district  that 
he  won.  He  was  helped  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  Mercian 
ealdorman  iEtheked,  and,  after  tbe  death  of  that  magnate,  by 
his  warlike  sister  i£thelflcd,  the  ealdonnan's  widow,  who  waa 
continued  in  her  husband's  place.  While  Edward,  with  London 
as  his  bsse,  pushed  forward  into  the  eastern  connties,  his  sister, 
starting  from  Warwick  and  Stafford,  encroached  on  the  Danebgb 
along  the  line  of  the  Trent.  Tbe  last  Danish  king  of  East 
An^ia  was  slain  in  battle  in  9x8,  and  his  realm  annexed.  <£thet* 
filed  won  Derby  and  Leicester,  while  her  brother  ledoced 
Stamford  and  Nottingham.  Finally,  in  931,  not  only  was  the 
whole  land  south  of  the  Humber  subdued,  but  the  Yorkshire 
Danes,  the  Welsh,  and  even— nt  is  said— the  remote  Scots  of  tho 
North,  did  homage  to  Edward  and  became  his  men. 

In  925  Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  iEthelstan, 
who  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Danelagh  by  driving  out 
Guthfrith,  the  Danish  king  of  York,  and  annexing 
his  realm.  But  this  first  conquest  of  the  region  beyond 
Humber  had  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again;  time 
after  time  the  Danes  rebelled  and  proclaimed  a  new  king,  aided 
sometimes  by  bands  of  their  kinsmen  from  Ireland  or  Norway, 
sometimes  by  the  Scots  and  Strathdyde  Welsh.  Athclstan'a 
greatest  and  best-remembered  achievement  was  his  decisive 
victory  in  937  at  Brunanburh^an  unknown  spot,  probably  by 
the  Solway  Firth  or  the  Ribble — over  a  great  confederacy  of 
r^bel  Danes  of  Yorkshire,  Irish  Danes  from  Dublin,  the  Scottish 
king,  Constantine,  and  Eugeaius,  king  of  Strathdyde.  Yet 
even  after  such  a  triumph  ^thelstan  had  to  set  up  a  Danish 
uoder-king  in  Yorkshire,  apparently  despairing  of  holdiog  it 
down  as  a  shire  governed  by  a  mere  ealdorman.  But  its  over« 
lordship  he  never  lost,  and  since  be  also  maintained  the  supre- 
macy which  his  father  had  won  over  the  Welsh  and  Scots,  it 
was  not  without  reason  that  he  called  himself  on  his  coins 
and  in  bis  charters  Rex  toUus  Brilanniae.  OccasionaUy  he 
even  used  the  title  Sasileutf  as  if  be  daimfd,  a  quasi-imperial 
position. 

Tbe  trampling  out  of  the  last  embers  of  Danish  partjkularism 
in  the  North  was  reserved  for  iEthelstan's  brothers  and  suc- 
cessors, Edmund  and  Edred  (940-955),  who  put  down 
several  risings  of  the  Yorkshiremen,  one  of  which  was 
aided  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Midland  Danes  of  the  Five 
Boroughs.  But  the  unUring  perseverance  of  the  house  of  Alfred 
was  at  last  rewarded  by  success.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
rebel  king  of  York,  Eric  Haraldson,  by  Edred  in  948,  we  cease 
to  hear  of  trouble  in  the  North.  When  next  there  was  rebellion 
in  that  quarter  it  was  in  favour  of  a  Wessex  prince,  not  of  a 
Danish  adventurer,  and  had  no  sinister  national  significance. 
The  descendants  of  the  vikings  were  easily  incorporated  in  the 
English  race,  all  the  more  so  because  of  Uie  wise  policy  of  the 
conquering  kings,  who  readily  employed  and  often  promoted 
to  high  station  men  of  Danish  descent  who  showed  themsdves 
loyal — and  this  not  only  in  the  secular  but  in  spiritual  offices. 
In  943  Oda,  a  full-blooded  Dane,  was  msde  archbishop  of  Cantezv 
bury.  .The  Danelagh  became  a  group  of  earldoms,  ruled  by 
officials  who  were  as  often  of  Danish  as  of  EngUsb  descent. 

It  is  notable  that  when,  after  Edred's  death,  there  was  dvfl 
strife,  owing  to  the  quarrd  of  his  nephew  Edwy  with  some  of 
bis  kinsmen,  ministers  and  bishops,  the  rebels,  who  induded  the 
majority  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  set  up  as  their 
pretender  to  the  throne  not  a  Dane  but  Edwy's  younger  brother 
Edgar,  who  ruled  for  a  short  time  north  of  Thames,  and  became 
•ole  monarch  on  tbe  death  of  his  unfortunate  kinsnaan. 

The' reign  of  Edgar  (959-975)  saw  the  culmination  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Alfred.    It  was  untroubled  by  rpbellion 
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•r  by  foreign  invasiaos,  so  that  the  king  von  th*  hooQiinUr 
title  of  iCca  FaeiJUuB.  The  minor  sovereigns  of  Britain  owned 
Mm  at  overlord,  aa  they  had  owned  his  grandfather 
Edward  and  his  uncle  i£thfllatan.  It  was  kmg 
rememheicd  "  how  all  the  kings  of  this  island,  both  th»  Webb 
and  the  Scots,  eight  kings,  came  to  liim  onoa  upon  a  time  <» 
one  day  and  all  boned  to  his  governance"  Th»  eight  were 
Kenneth  of  Scotland,  Malcohn  of  Strathdyde,  Maccus  of  Man, 
and  five  Webb  kings.  There  is  fair  authority  for  tbe  well-known: 
Icgtind  that,  after  this  meeting  at  Cheiter,  he  was  rowed  in  hi$ 
baige  down  ihe  Dee  by  these  potentates,  such  a  cttm  aa  never 
was  seen  before  or  after;  and  afterwards  exdaimed  that  thosa 
who  followed  him  might  now  truly  boast  that  th^  were  kin^ 
of  all  Bfitaia 

Edgar's  diief  oouaaellor  was  the  famous  arcbbisbop  Donstan* 
to  whom  no  small  part  of  tbe  glory  of  his  reign  has  beoi  ascribed.. 
This  great  prelate  was  an  ecclesiastical  reformer-a  leader  in  a 
movement  for  the  general  purification  of  morals,  ^nd  especially 
for  the  repressing  of  simony  and  evil-living  among  the  dergy — 
a  great  builder  oi  chuKhes,  and  a  stringent  enforcer  of  the  rules 
of  tbe  monastic  life.  But  he  was  also  a  busy  statesman;  he 
probably  bad  a  share  in  the  considerable  body  of  lepslation 
which  was  enacted  in  Edgar's  reign,  and  is  said  to  have  encour- 
aged him  in  his  policy  of  treating  Dane  and  Englishman  with 
exact  equality,  and  of  Investing  the  one  no  leas  than  the  other 
with  the  highest  offices  in  church  and  state- 
Edgar's  life  was  too  short  for  the  welfare  of  his  people— ho 
was  only  in  his  thirty-third  year  when  he  died  in  975,  and  his  sons 
were  young  boys.  The  hand  of  a  strong  man  was  still  needed 
to  keep  the  peace  in  tbe  newly-constituted  realm  of  all  England^ 
and  the  evils  of  a  minority  were  not  k>ng  in  showing  themselves. 
One  section  of  the  magnates  had  possession  of  the  thirteen-year- 
old  king  Edward,  and  used  his  name  to  cover  their  ambitions^ 
The  other  was  led  by  his  step-mother  i£lfthryth,  who  was  set 
on  pushing  the  claims  of  her  son,  the  child  iEthelred.  After  much 
factious  strife,  and  many  stormy  meetings  of  the  Witan,  Edward 
was  murdered  at  Corfe  in  978  by  some  th^ns  of  the  party  of 
the  queen-dowager.  The  crime  provoked  universal  indignation, 
but  since  there  was  no  other  prince  of  tbe  house  of  Alfred  avail- 
able, the  magnates  were  forced  to  place  £thelred  on  the  throne: 
he  was  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  was  at  least  personally 
innocent  of  complicity  in  his  brother's  death. 

With  the  accession  of  iEthdred,  the  "  Redekas,"  as  he  was 
afterwards  called  from  his  inability  to  discern  good  counsd  from 
evil,  and  tbe  consistent  incapadty  of  his  policy,  an 
evil  time  bcigan.  The  retirement  from  public  life  of 
Edgar's  old  minister  Dunstan  was  the  first  event  of 
the  new  reign,  and  no  man  of  capadty  came  forward 
to  take  his  place.  Tbe  factions  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  "  the  Martyr  "  seem  to  have  continued  to  rage 
during  his  brother's  minority,  yet  iEthelred's  earliest  years  were 
his  least  disastrous.  It  was  hoped  that  when  he  came  to  man's 
estate  things  would  improve,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Tbe 
first  personal  action  recorded  of  him  is  an  unjust  harrying  oC 
the  goods  of  his  own  subjects,  when  be  besieged  Rochester 
because  he  had  quarrelled  with  its  bishop  over  certain  lands, 
and  was  bribed  to  depart  with  100  pounds  of  silver.  Yet  from 
978  to  99X  no  irreparable  harm  came  to  England;  the  machinery 
iot  government  and  defence  which  his  ancestom  had  established 
seemed  fairly  competent  to  defend  the  realm  even  under  a 
wayward  and  incapable  lung.  Two  or  three  small  descents  of 
vikings  are  recorded,  but  the  ravaging  was  purely  local,  and 
the  invader  soon  dq)arted.  No  trouble  occurred  in  the  Dane*, 
lagh,  where  the  old  tendency  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  sides 
with  their  pagan  kinsmen  from  over  the  sea  appears  to  have 
completely  vanished.  But  the  vikings  had  apparently  learnt 
by  small  experiments  that  England  was  no  longer 
guarded  as  she  Lad  been  in  the  days  of  Alfred  or  ^ 
^thelstan,  and  in  991  the  first  serious  invasion  of 
iEthelred's  reign  took  place.  A  large  fleet  came  ashore  in  Essex, 
and,  after  a  hard  fight  with  the  ealdorman  Brihtnoth  at  MaldMy 
dew  him  and  began  to  ravage  the  district  north  of  t^  TbaoiSib 
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Initctd  of  BMUng  «  doperate  attempt  to  diiv»  tKem  off,  the 
king  bribed  them  to  depart  with  xo,ooo  pounds  of  tUver,  accept- 
ing it  b  said  this  oowaidly  advice  from  archbisbop  Sigeric. 
The  fatal  precedent  soon  bore  fruit:  the  invaden  came  back 
in  larger  numbers,  headed  by  Obi  Tryggvcaon,  the  celebrated 
adventurer  who  afterwards  made  hlmsielf  king  of  Norway,  and 
who  was  already  a  pretender  to  its  throne.  He  was  helped  by 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  two  together  laid  siege  to 
London  in  994,  but  were  beaten  off  by  the  dtizens.  Nevertheless 
^helred  for  a  second  time  stooped  to  pay  tribute,  and  bought 
the  departure  of  Dane  and  Norwegian  with  i5,ooo  pounds  of 
silver.  There  was  a  precarious  interval  of  peace  for  three  jrears 
after,  but  in  997  began  a  series  of  Invasions  led  by  Sweyn  which 
lasted  for  seventeen  years,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  complete 
subjection  of  England  and  the  flight  of  Athelred  to  Normandy. 
It  sbouki  be  noted  that  the  invader  during  thb  period  was  no 
mere  adventurer,  but  king  of  all  Denmark,  and,  after  Olaf 
Tryggveion's  death  in  xooo,  king  of  Norway  also.  His  power 
was  something  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Guthrums  and 
Anlafs  of  an  earlier  generation,  and — In  the  end  of  his  life  at 
least — ^he  was  aiming  at  politiad  conquest,  and  not  either  at 
mere  plunder  or  at  finding  new  settlements  for  his  followers 
But  if  the  strength  of  the  invader  was  greater  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  iEthelred  also  was  far  better  equipped  for  war 
than  his  ancestors  of  the  9th  century.  He  owned,  toad  he  some- 
times used — bat  always  to  little  profit — a  large  fleet,  while  all 
England  instead  of  the  mere  realm  of  Wessez  was  at  his  back. 
Any  one  of  the  great  princes  of  the  house  of  Egbert  who  had 
reigned  from  871  to  975,  would  have  fought  a  winning  fi^t  with 
such  resources,  and  it  took  nearly  twenty  jrears  of  Athdred's 
tried  incapacity  to  lose  the  game.  He  did,  however,  succeed 
in  undoing  all  the  work  of  his  ancestors,  partly  by  his  own 
slackness  and  sloth,  partly  by  his  choice  of  corrupt  and  treacher- 
ous ministers.  For  the  two  ealdormen  whom  he  delighted  to 
honour  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  JBHtic  and  Eadric 
Streona,  are  accused,  the  one  of  persistent  cowardice,  the  other 
of  underhand  intrigue  with  the  Danes.  Some  of  the  local  mag- 
nates made  a  desperate  defence  of  their  own  regions,  especially 
Ulfkytd  of  East  Anglia,  a  Dane  by  descent;  but  the  central 
government  was  at  fault.  Athelred's  army  was  always  at  the 
wrong  place — **  if  the  enemy  were  east  then  was the/yrtf  held  west, 
and  if  they  were  north  then  was  our  force  held  south."  When 
^thelred  did  appear  it  was  more  often  to  pay  a  bribe  to  the 
invaden  than  to  fight.  Indeed  the  Danegdd,  the  tax  which  he 
raised  to  furnish  tribute  to  the  invaders,  became  a  regular 
institution:  on  six  occasions  at  least  Athelred  bought  a  few 
months  of  peace  by  sums  ranging  from  10,000  to  48,000  pounds 
of  silver. 

At  last  in  the  winter  of  X013-XOX4,  more  as  it  would  seem  firom 
sheer  disgust  at  their  king's  cowaxdice  and  incompetence  than 
^^  .  because  f uxther  resistance  was  impossible,  the  English 
gave  up  the  struggle  and  acknowledged  Sweyn  as  king. 
First  NorUiumbria,  then  Wessex,  then  London  yielded,  and 
^thelred  was  forced  to  fly  over  seas  to  Richard,  duke  of  Nor* 
mandy,  whose  sister  he  had  married  as  lus  second  wife.  But 
Sweyn  survived  his  triumph  little  over  a  month;  he  died  suddenly 
at  Gainsborough  on  the  jrd'of  February  X0X4.  The  Danes  hailed 
his  son  Canute,-  a  lad  of  eighteen,  as  king,  but  many  of  the 
English,  though  they  had  submitted  to  a  hard-handed  conqueror 
like  Sweyn,  were  not  prepared  to  be  handed  over  like  slaves  to  his 
untried  successor.  There  was  a  general  rising,  the  old  king  was 
brought  over  from  Normandy,  and  Canute  was  driven  out  for  a 
moment  by  force  of  arms.  He  returned  next  year  with  a  greater 
army  to  hear  soon  after  of  Athelred's  death  (1016).  The 
witan  chose  Edmimd  "  Ironside/'  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  to 
succeed  him,  and  as  he  was  a  hard-fighting  prince  of  that  normal 
type  of  his  house  to  which  his  father  had  been  such  a  disgraceful 
excq>tion,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Danes  might  be  beatexi 
off.  But  Athelred's  favourite  Eadric  Streona  adhered  to  Canute, 
fearing  to  lose  the  office  and  power  that  he  had  enjoyed  for  so 
long  uJider  Athelred,  and  prevailed  on  the  magnates  of  part  of 
Wessex  and  Merda  to  follow  his  example.    For  a  moment  the 
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whOe  Edmund  was  making  head  against  him  with  the  aid  of  the 
Anglo-Danesof the"  Five  Boroughs" and Northumbria.  Tliere 
followed  a  year  of  desperate  struggle:  the  two  young  kings 
fought  five  pitched  battles,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Edmund, 
and  the  traitor  Eadric  submitted  to  him  with  aH  Wessex.  But 
the  last  engagement!  at  Assandun  (Ashingdon)  in  Enex  went 
against  the  EngKsh,  mainly  because  Eadric  again  betrayed  the 
national  cause  and  deserted  to  the  enemy. 

Edmund  was  so  hard  hit  by  this  last  disaster  that  he  offered 
to  divide  the  realm  with  Canute;  they  met  on  the  isle  of  Alney 
near  Gloucester,  and  agreed  that  the  son  of  Atbelred  should 
keep  Wessex  and  all  the  South,  London  and  East  Anglia,  while 
the  Dane  should  have  Nwthurabria,  the  *'  five  boroughs  "  and 
Eadric's  Merdan  earldom.  But  ere  the  year  was  out  Edmund 
died:  secretly  murdered,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  the 
infamous  Eadric.  The  witan  of  Wessex  made  no  attempt  to  set 
on  the  throne  either  one  of  the  younger  scms  of  iEthelred  by  his 
Norman  wife,  or  the  infant  heir  of  Edmund,  but  chose  Canute 
as  king,  preferring  to  reunite  England  by  submission  to  the 
stranger  nther  than  to  continue  the  disastrous  war. 

They  were  wkt  In  so  doing,  though  their  motive  may  have 
been  despair  rather  than  long-lighted  policy.  Canute  became 
more  of  an  Englishman  than  a  Dane:  he  spent  more  of  his  time 
in  his  island  realm  than  in  his  native  Denmark.  He  paid  off  and 
sent  home  the  great  army  with  whose  aid  he  had  won  the  English 
crown,  retaining  only  a  small  bodyguard  of  "  house^arb  "and 
trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  his  new  subjects.  There  was  no  con- 
fiscation of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  Intrusive  Danish  settlers.  On 
the  contrary  Canute  had  more  Eni^luh  than  Danish  courtiers 
and  ministers  about  Us  person,  and  sent  many  Englishmen  as 
bishops  and  some  even  as  royal  officers  to  Denmark.  It  is  strange 
to  find  that— whether  from  policy  or  from  affcction^-he  marrieid 
King  Athelred's  young  widow  Emma  of  Normandy,  though 
she  was  somewhat  older  than  himself— so  that  his  son  Kkig 
Harthacnut  and  that  son's  successor  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
heir  of  the  line  of  Wessex,  were  half-brothers.  It  might  have 
been  thought  likdy  that  the  son  of  the  pagan  Sweyn  would  have 
turned  out  a  mere  hard-fighting  viking.  But  Canute  developed 
into  a  great  administrator  and  a  friend  of  learning  and  culture. 
Occasionally  he  committed  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  act.  Thougji 
be  need  not  be  blamed  for  making  a  prompt  end  of  the  traitor 
Eadric  Streona  and  of  Uhtred,  the  tuxiralent  eari  of  Northumbria, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  rdffn,  there  are  other  and  less 
justifiable  deeds  of  blood  to  be  hud  to  hh  account.  But  thqr 
were  but  few;  for  the  most  part  his  administration  was  just  and 
wise  as  well  as  strong  and  intelHgent. 

As  long  as  he  lived  Exigland  was  the  centre  of  a  great  Nortkesa 
empire,  for  Canute  reconquered  Norway,  which  had  bpsed  into 
independence  after  his  father'!  death,  and  extended  Ms  power 
into  the  Baltic.  Moreov^,  all  the  so-called  Scandinavian 
colonists  in  the  Northern  Isles  and  Ireland  owned  him  as  over- 
lord. So  did  the  Scottish  king  Malcolm,  and  the  princes  of  Wales 
and  Stxathdyde.  The  one  weak  point  in  his  policy  that  can  be 
detected  is  that  he  left  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  the  Bemidan 
district  of  Lothian,  which  the  Scot  had  conquered  during  the 
anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  Athdreid.  The  battle  of 
Carham  (xox8)  had  given  this  land  to  the  Scots,  and  Canute 
consented  to  draw  the  border  line  of  En^^d  at  the  Tweed 
instuul  of  at  the  Firth  of  Forth,  when  Malcolm  did  him  homage. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  this  cession  of  a  Northumbrian  earidom 
to  the  Northern  king  that  ultimately  made  Scotland  an  English- 
speaking  country.  Fbr  the  Scottish  kings,  deserting  their  native 
Highlands,  took  to  dwelling  at  Edinbunpi  among  their  new  sub- 
jects, and  first  the  court  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  their  Low- 
land subjects  were  gradually  assimilated  to  the  Northumbrian 
nudeus  which  formed  both  the  most  fertile  and  the  most  dvilised 
portion  of  thdr  enlarged  realm. 

Hie  fkct  that  England  recovered  with  marvelloQS  rapidity 
from  the  ev)1  effects  of  /Ethelred's  disastrous  reign,  and  achieved 
great  wealth  and  prosperity  under  Canute,  would  seem  to  show 
diat  the  ravages  of  Sweyn,  widespread  and  ruthless  though  they 
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hMd  been,  liad  yet  faflmi  abort  of  tlw  dmitaliBg 
of  UiQie  of  the  earlier  vikingB.  He  had  been  moTB  «et  oo  ewKting 
tribute  than-  on  peipeCratang  wanton  namcrea.  A  few  yean 
of  peace  and  wiae  adaBiaistrationieem  to  have  mtoiMl  the  realm 
to  a  aatiifactory  condition.  A  cooaidenble  mam  of  his  Jegia- 
lation  has  snrvivcd  to  show  Canute'a  care  for  hw  and  order. 

Canute  died  in  lojs,  aged  not  more  than  forty  or  forty-one. 
The  crown  was  disputed  between  his  two  sons,  the  half-brothen 
Harold  and  Harthacnut;  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  birth  of 
the  dder  prince  was  legitimate,  and  Queen  Emma  strove  to  get 
ber  own  son  Harthacnut  preferred  to  him.  In  Denmark  the 
younger  claimant  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  people^  but 
in  England  the  Merdan  and  Northumbrian  earls  chose  Harold 
as  kingp  and  Wesses  only  fell  to  Harthacnut.  Both  the  young 
kings  were  cruel,  dissolute  and  wayward,  most  unworthy  sons 
of  a  wise  father.  It  was  to  the  great  profit  of  England  that  they 
died  within  two  yeaxs  of  each  other,  the  elder  in  1040^  tbe 
younger  in  xo4S. 

On  Harthacnut's  death  he  was  succeeded  not  by  any  Danish 
prince  but  by  bis  half-brother  Edward,  the  elder  son  of  ^thelred 

and  Emma,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  court,  and 

had  apparently  iksignafed  as  h»  hcfr»  for  he  had  no 
r.  ofibpring.    There  was  an  end  of  the  empire  of  Canute, 

for  Denmark  fell  to  the  great  king's  nephew,  Sweyn 
Estrithson,  and  Norway  had  thrown  off  the  Danish  yoke.  £n- 
ifsged  in  wars  with  eachother,  Daneand  Norseman  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  reconquering  England.  Hence  Edward's  accession 
took  place  without  any  friction.  He  reigned,  but  did  not  rule, 
for  twenty-lour  years,  though  he  was  well  on  in  middle  age  before 
be  was  crowned.  Of  all  the  descendants  of  Alfred  he  wps  the  only 
one  who  lived  to  see  hb  sixtieth  Urthday — the  howe  of  Wesses 
were  a  short-lived  race.  In  character  he  differed  from  all  his 
ancestors— he  bad  Alfred's  piety  without  his  capacity,  and 
Athelred's  weakness  without  his  vices.  The  mildest  of  men,  a 
crowned  monk,  who  let  slip  the  reins  of  government  from  his 
hands  while  he  busied  himself  in  prayer  and  church  building,  he 
lowered  the  kingly  power  to  a  depth  to  which  it  bad  never  sunk 
before  in  Entfand*  Hia  sole  positive  quality,  over  and  above 
b»  piety,  was  a  love  for  his  mother's  kin,  the  Normans.  He  had 
spent  hii  whole  life  from  X013  to  1040  as  an  exile  at  the  court  of 
Rouen,  and  was  fsr  more  of  a  Norman  than  an  EngUshman.  It 
was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  be  should  invite  his  continental 
reUtives  and  the  friends  of  his  youth  to  share  in  his  late-coming 
prosperity.  But  when  he  filled  his  court  with  them,  made 
them  earls  and  bishops,  and  appointed  one  of  them,  Robert  of 
Jumidges*  to  the  axchbish<^wic  of  Canterbury,  hia  undisguised 
preference  for  strangers  gave  no  small  oflen^  to  his  English 
subjects.  In  the  main,  however,  the  king's  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  mattered  little  to  the  realm,  smoe  he  had  a  comparatively 
small  share  in  its  governance.  He  was  habitually  overruled  and 
dominated  by  .his  earls,  of  whom  three,  Leofric,  Godwine  and 
Siward— ^  old  servants  of  Canute — had  far  more  power  than 
their  master.  Holding  respectively  the  great  earldoms  of  West 
Uerda,  Weasexand  Nortfaumbria,  they  reigned  almost  like  petty 
sovereigns  in  their  domains,  and  there  seemed  some  chance  that 
England  might  fall  apart  into,  semi-independent  feudal  states, 
just  as  France  had  done  in  the  preceding  century.  The  rivalries 
and  intrigues  of  these  three  magnates  constitute  the  main  part 
of  the  domestic  politics  of  Edward's  reign.  Godwine,  whose 
HanU,      <^ugbter  had  wedded  the  king,  was  the  most  forcible 

■ad  ambitious  of  the  three,  but  his  pre'Cminence  pro- 
voked a  general  leagne  against  him  and  in  1051  he  was  cast  out 
•ft  the  kingdom  with  his  sons.  In  the  next  year  he  returned  in 
irm^  rnbed  Weasex  in  revolt,  and  compelled  the  king  to  in-law 
him  again,  to  restore  his  earldom,  and  to  dismiss  with  ignominy 
the  Norman  hivourites  who  were  bunted  over  seas.  The  old  earl 
died  in  1053,  but  was  succeeded  in  power  by  his  son  Harold,  who 
for  thirteen  years  maintained  an  unbiokcn'mastery  over  the  king, 
and  ruled  England  almost  with  the  power  of  a  regent.  There 
seenis  little  ^toubt  that  he  aspired  to  be  Edward's  successor: 
there  was  no  direct  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  nearest  of  kin 
an  infant,  Edgar,  th«  great-nephew  of  xjat  reigning  soveieign 


and  madaoo  of  Edmrnd  Imwdai  SaglaiidV  tspsitmiw  oC 
minors  on  the  throne  had  been  qnhappy— Edwy  and  Athelred 
the  Redelesa  were  warnings  rather  tbiui  examples,  lioreover, 
Harold  had  before  his  eye  as  a  precedent  the  displacement  of 
the  effete  Carolingian  line  in  France,  by  the  new  houae  of  Robest 
the  Strong  and  Hugh  Capet,  aeventy  years  before.  He  prepared 
for  the  crisis  that  must  come  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor by  bestowing  the  govemaaoe  of  several  raridninit  vpoit 
hia  brothers.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  the  eldest  of 
them,  Tostig,  proved  the  greatest  hindrance  to  his  plans,  pro- 
vokiiv  Viath  and  opposition  wherever  he  went  by  his  high- 
handedness and  cruelty. 

Harold's  governance  of  the  realm  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
whole  suocosfuL  He  put  down  the  Scottish  ilsniper  Macbeth 
with  the  swords  of  a  Northumbrian  army,  and  rtatored 
Malcolm  IIL  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  (loss-iosS).  He 
led  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Wales  to  punish  the  raids  oif  King 
Griffith  ap  Uewelyn,  and  harried  the  Welsh  so  bitterly  that  they 
put  their  leader  to  death,  and  renewed  their  homage  to  the 
Eoglish  crown  (1065).  He  won  enthosiasttc  devotion  from  the 
men  of  Weaaex  and  the  South,  but  in  Northumbria  and  Merda 
he  was  leas  liked.  His  experiment  in  taking  the  rule  of  these 
earidoma  out  of  the  hands  of  the  descendants,  of  Siward  and 
Leofric  proved  so  unsuccessful  that  he  had  to  rcaign  himself  to 
undoing  it.  Ultimately  one  of  Leofric's  grandsons,  Edwin,  was 
left  as  earl  of  Merda,  and  the  other,  Morcar,  became  earl  of 
Northumbria  instead  of  Harold's  unpopular  brother  Tostig. 
It  wsa  on  this  £sct  that  the  fortune  of  Enigland  waa  to  turn,  for 
in  the  hour  of  crisis  Harold  was  to  be  betrayed  by  the  lords  of  the 
Midhinds  and  the  North. 

SoBMwhere  about  the  end  of  his  period  of  ascendancy,  perhaps 
in  io64>  Harold  waa  sailing  in  the  Channel  when  h»  sLp  was 
driven  ashore  by  a  tempest  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  ^j^^b 
Somme.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  William  the  Bastard,  •/<«» 
duke  df  Normandy,  King  Edward's  cousin  and  best-  Mtmaa 
loved  rehitive.  The  duke  brought  him  to  Rouen,  and  ^"V***^ 
kept  him  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity  til^he  bad  extorted 
a  stmnge  pledge  from  hfm.  William  alleged  that  his  cousin 
had  promised  to  make  him  his  heir,  and  to  recommend  him  to 
the  witan  as  king  of  England.  He  demanded  that  Harold 
should  swear  to  aid  him  ih  the  project.  Fearing  for  his  personal 
safety,  the  earl  gave  the.requlred  oath,  and  sailed  home  a  per- 
jured man,  for  he  had  assuredly  no  intention  of  keeping  the 
promise  that  bad  been- extorted  from  him.  Within  two  years 
King  Edward  expired  (Jan.  5,  xo66)  after  having  recommended 
Harold  as  his  successor  to  the  thegns  and  bishops  who  stood 
about  his  deathbed.  The  witan  chose  the  earl  as  king  without 
any  show  of  doubt,  though  the  assent  of  the  Mercian  and  North- 
umbrian earb  must  have  been  half-hearted.  Not  a  word  was 
said  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  child  Edgar,  the  heir  of  the 
bcnise  of  Alfred,  nothing  (of  course)  for  the  preposterous  claim 
of  William  of  Normandy*  Harold  accepted  the  crown  without 
a  moment's  hcsiution,  and  at  once  prepared  to  defend  it,  for 
he  was  aware  that  the  Norman  would  fight  to  gain  his  purpose. 
He  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Edwin  and  Morcar  by  marrying 
their  sister  Ealdgytb,  and  trusted  that  he  had  bought  their 
loyal  support.  When  the  spring  came  round  it  was  known  that 
WiHiam  had  begun  to  collect  a  great  fleet  and  army.  Aware 
that  the  resources  of  his  own  duchy  were  inadequate  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  be  sent  all  over  Europe  to  hire  mercenaries, 
promising  every  knight  who  would  join  bim  broad  lands  beyond 
the  Channel  in  the  event  of  victory.  He  gathered  beneath  his 
banner  thousandsof  adventurers  not  only  from  France,  Brittany 
and  Flanders,  but  even  from  distant  regions  such  as  Arsgon, 
Apulia  and  Germany.  The  native  Normans  were  but  a  third 
part  of  his  host,  and  he  himself  commanded  rather  as  director 
of  a  great  joint«tock  venture  than  as  the  feudal  chief  of  his  own 
duchy.  He  also  obuhied  the  blessing  of  Pope  Alexander  II.  for 
his  enterprise,  partly  OB  the  plea  that  Harold  was  a  perjurer, 
partly  because  Stigand,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bad 
acknowledged  the  late  anti*pope  Benedict. 

All  through  the  summer  Haiokl  held  a  fleet  oonceiitiated 
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under  the  lee  of  tht  Isle  of  Wight,  waiting  to  Intercept  Williatn's 
annament,  while  the  fyrd  of  Weasex  was  ready  to  support  him 
If  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  making  a  landing.  By  September 
the  provisions  were  spent,  and  the  ships  were  growing  vnsea- 
worthy.  Very  reluctantly  the  king  hade  them  go  round  to 
London  to  refit  and  revictual  themselves.  William  meanwhile 
-had  been  unable  to  sail,  because  for  many  weeks  the  wind  had 
been  unfavourable.  '  If  it  had  set  from  the  south  the  fortune  of 
England  would  have  been  settled  by  a  sea-fight.  •  At  this  moment 
came  a  sudden  and  incalculable  diversion;  Harold's  turbulent 
brother  Tostig,  banished  for  his  crimes  In  X065,  was  seeking 
revenge.  He  bad  persuaded  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway, 
almost  the  last  of  the  great  viking  adventurers,  to  take  him  as 
guide  for  a  raid  on  England.  They  ran  into  the  Humber  with 
a  great  fleet,  beat  the  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  in  battle,  and 
captured  York.  Abandoning  his  watch  on  the  south  coast  Harold 
of  England  flew  northward  to  meet  the  invaders;  he  surprised 
them  at  Stamford  Bridge,  slew  both  the  Norse  king  and  the 
rebel  eail,  and  almost  exterminated  their  army  (Sept.  35?  1066). 
But  while  he  was  absent  from  the  Channel  the  wind  turned,  and 
William  of  Normandy  put  to  sea.  The  English  fleet  and  the 
English  army  were  both  absent,  and  the  Normans  came  safely 
to  shore  on  the  38th  of  September.  •  Harold  had  to  turn  hastily 
southward  to  meet  them.  On  the  13th  of  October  his  host  was 
arrayed  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  7  miles  from  the  duke's  camp  at 
Hastings.  The  ranks  of  bis  thegnhood  and  house-carles  had  been 
thinned  by  the  slaughter  of  Stamford  Bridge,  and  their  place  was 
but  indifferently  supplied  by  the  hasty  levies  of  London,  Wessez 
and  the  Home  Counties.  Edwin  and  Moicar,  who  shodkl  have 
been  at  his  side  with  their  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  were 
still  far  away~probably  from  treachery,  slackbess  and  jeakwBy. 
Next  morning  (Ottober  14)  William  marched  out  from  Hastings 
and  attacked  the  English  host,  which  stood  at  bay  in  a  solid 
mass  of  spear  and  axemen  behind  a  sh'ght  breastwork  on  the 
hillside.  After  six  hours  of  desperate  fighting  the  victory  fell 
to  the  duke,  who  skilfully  altenuitcd  the  use  of  archers  and 
cavalry  against Jhe  unwieldy  English  phalanx..  (See  Hastings: 
BiittU  of.)  TKe  disaster  was  complete,  Harold  himself  was 
slain,  his  two  brothers  had  fallen  With  him,  not  even  the  wreck 
of  an  army  escaped.  There  was  no  one  to  rally  the  English  in 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Godwine.  The  witan  met  and  hastily 
saluted  the  child  Edgar  ^theling  as  king.  But  the  carls 
Edwin  and  Morcar  refused  to  fight  for  Him,  and  when  William 
appeared  in  front  of  the  gates  of  London  they  were  op<;ned 
almost  without  resistance.  He  waaelected  king  in  the  old  English 
fashion  by  the  surviving  magilates,  and  crowned  on  ChristmaB 
Day  X066. 

U.  The  Norman  and  Angzvdi  Monarchy  (1066-1199) 

When  WilHam  of  Normandy  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by 
Archbishop  Aidred  of  York  and  acknowledged  as  king  by  the 

witan,  it  is  certain  that  few  Englishmen  understood 
tbmColL  ^^^'^^  importance  of  the  occasion.  It  is  probable 
«iirfw.      ^^^  ^^*^^^  ^*°  recalled  the  election  of  Canute,  and 

supposed  that  the  accession  of  the  one  alien  sovereign 
would  have  no  more  permanent  effect  on  the  realm  than  that  of 
the  other.  The  rule  of  the  Danish  king  and  his  two  short-lived 
sons  had  caused  no  break  in  the  social  or  constitutional  history 
of  England.  Canute  had  become  an  Englishman,  had  accepted 
all  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation,  had  dismissed  his  host  of 
vikings,  and  had  ruled  like  a  native  king  and  for  the  most  part 
with  native  minister.  Within  twenty  years  of  his  accession  the 
disasters  and  calamities  which  had  preceded  his  triumph  had 
been  forsotten,  and  the  national  life  was  runnifag  quietly  in  its 
oM  channels.  But  the  accession  of  William  the  Bastard  meant 
something  vtry  different.  Canute  had  been  an  impressionable 
lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  when  he  was  crowned;  he  wis  ready 
and  eager  to  learn  and  to  forget.  He  had  fooad  himself  oon- 
ffonted  in  England  with  a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  ad- 
vanced flodal  orgamization  than  those  which  he  had  known  in 
his  boyhood,  and  he  accepted  them  with  alacrity,  fteling  that 
he  was  thereby  getting  advanUge.  >  With  William  the  Norman 


an  was  different :  he  wis  a  teas  **ien  on  Is  midlle  age,  too  old 
to  adapt  himself  «asQy  to  new  surrotmdings,  even  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  do  so.  He  never  even  learnt  the  language  of  his 
English  subjects,  the  first  step  to  comprehending  their  needs 
and  their  views.  Moreover^  unlike  his  Danish  predecessor,  he 
looked  down  upon  the  English  from  the  plane  of  a  higher  dviliza* 
tion;  the  Normans  regarded  the  conquered  nation  as  barbarous 
and  boorish.  The  difference  in  customs  and  culture  between  the 
dwellers  on  the  two  si^s  of  the  Channel  was  sufficient  to  make 
this  possible;  though  it  is  hard  to  discern  any  adequate  justi« 
fication  for  the  Norman  attitude.  Probably  tlM  bar  of  language 
was  the  most  prominent  cause  of  estrangement.  In  five  genera- 
tions the  viking  scttlen  of  Normandy  had  not  only  completely 
forgotten  their  old  Scandinavian  tongue,  but  bad  come  to  look 
upon  those  who  spoke  the  kindred  English  idiom  not  only  as 
aliens  but  as  inferiors.  For  three  centuries  French  remained  the 
court  speech,  and  the  matk  of  dvUlzation  and  gentility. 

Despite  all  this  the  Conquest  would  not  have  had  its  actual 
results  if  WnUam,  like  Canute,  had  been  able  to  dismiss  his 
conquering  army,  and  to  refrain  from  a  general  poL'cy  f^^gn„ 
of  confiscation.  •  But  he  had  won  his  crown  not  as  9tMormaa 
duke  of  Normandy,  but  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  cosmo- 
politan adventurers,  who  had  to  be  rewarded  with  land 
In  England.  Some  few  received  their  pay  in  hard  cash,  and 
went  off  to  other  wars;  but  the  large  majority,  Breton  and 
Angevin,  French  and  Fleming,  no  less  tlian  Norman,  wanted 
land.  William  could  only  provide  it  by  a  wholesale  confiscation 
of  the  estates  «f  all  the  thegnhood  who  had  followed  the  house 
of  Godwine.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  seize  on  these  lands,  and 
to  distribute  them  among  his  followers.  In  the  regions  of  the 
South,  which  bad  supplied  the  atmy  that  fell  at  Hastings,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  fioil  passed  to  new  masters.  The  dis- 
possessed heirs  of  the  old  owners  had  either  to  sink  to  the  con* 
dition  of  peasants,  or  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  world  and 
seek  new  homes.  The  friction  and  hatred  thus  caused  werebitter 
and  long  enduring.  And  this  same  system  of  confiscation  was 
gradually  extended  to  the  rest  of  England.  At  first  the  English 
landowners  who  had  not  actually  served  in  Harold's  host  wero 
permitted  to  "  buy  back  their  hnds,"  by  paying  a  heavy  fino 
to  the  new  king  and  doing  him  homage.  What  would  have 
happened  supposing  that  England  had  made  no  further  stir,  and 
had  not  vexed  William  by  rebellion,  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign 
one  district  after  another  took  up  arms  and  endeavoured  to 
cast  out  the  stranger.  As  it  became  gradually  evident  that 
William's  whole  system  of  government  was  to  be  on  new  and 
distasteful  lines,  the  English  of  the  Midlands,  the  North  and  the 
West  all  went  into  rebellion.  The  risings  were  sporadic,  iU* 
organised,  badly  led,  for  each  section  of  the  realm  fought  for  its 
oWn  hand.  In  some  parts  the  insurrections  were  in  favour  of 
the  sons  of  Harold,  in  others  Edgar  £theting  was  acclaimed  as 
king:  and  while  the  ubwise  earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  fought  for 
their  own  hand,  the  Anglo-Danes  of  the  East  sent  for  Swe3m, 
king  of  Denmark,  who  proved  of  small  help,  for  he  abode  but 
a  short  space  In  England,  and  went  off  after  sacking  the  great 
abbey  of  Peterborough  and  committing  other  outrages.  The 
rebels  cut  up  several  Norman  garrisons,  and  i^ve  King  William 
much  trouble  for  some  years,  but  they  could  never  face  him  in 
battle.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  marsh-fortress  of  Ely,  sur- 
rendered in  107T,  and  not  long  after  their  most  stubborn  chief, 
Hereward  **  the  Wake,**  the  leader  of  the  fenmen,  laid  down  his 
arms  and  became  King  WiUlaa's  man  (see  HBaewABO). 

The  only  result  of  the  long  series  of  insutrecdona  waa  to 
provoke  the  king  to  a  cruelty  which  he  had  not  at  first  shown,  and 
to  give  him  an  excuse  for  confiscating  and  dividing  among  his 
foreign  knights  and  birona  the  inuneose  majority  of  the  estates 
<A  the  Englkh  thegnhood.  WlQiam  could  be  pitiless  wbm  pro- 
voked; to  punish  the  mail  of  tha  North  for  persistent  rebcUion 
and  the  destruction  of  his  gaitison  at  York,  he  harried  the  whole 
countryside  from  the  Aire  to  the  Tees  with  such  rcmorsdesa 
ferocity  that  it  did  not  recover  Hs  ancient  prosperity  for  cen- 
turies.   The  p^Niistion  was  absoltttdy  exterminated^  and  the 
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gitat  Domefday  turvey,  made  nearly  iwesty  ycai»  later,  ahann 
the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  aa  '*  waste."  Thia  act  was  except" 
tiooal  only  ia  iu  extent:  the  king  was  aa  cruel  on  a  smaller  aoUt 
elsewhere,  and  not  contented  with  the  Jibezal  use  of  the  axe  ind 
the  rope  was  wont  to  inflict  his  favourite  punwhrnrnts  of  blindiag 
and  mutilation  on  a  most  reckless  scale. 

The  net  result  of  the  king's  revenge  oft  the  rebellious  English 
was  that  by  1075  the  old  governing  daas  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  that  their  lands,  from  the. Channel  to  the 
Tweed,  had  everywhere  been  distributed  to  new  holders.  To  a 
great  extent  the  same  horde  of  continental  adventurers  who 
had  obtained  the  first  batch  of  grants  in  Wessex  and  Kent  were 
also  the  recipients  of  the  Uter  confiscatioBs,  so  that  their  newly 
acquired  estates  were  scattered  all  over  England.  Many  of  them 
came  to  own  land  in  ten  or  a  dozen  counties  remote  from  each 
other,  a  fact  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining 
,the  character  of  English  feudalism.  While  abroad  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown  generally  held  their  property  in  compact 
blocks,  in  Eng^nd  their  power  was  weakened  by  the  dispersion 
of  their  Unds^  This  tendency  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
even  when  the  king,  as  was  his  custom,  transferred  to  a  Norman 
^e  estates  of  an  English  landowner  just  aa  they  stood,  those 
estates  were  already  for  the  most  part  not  conterminous;  Even 
before  the  Conquest  the  land^of  the  magnates  were  to  a  large 
extent  held  in  scattered  units,  not  ia  solid  patches.  Only  in 
two  cases  did  William  establish  lordships  of  compact  strength, 
and  these  were  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  the 
turbulent  Welsh  March.  The  "  palatine  "  earls  of  Chester  and 
Shrewsbury  were  not  only  endowed  with  special  powers  and 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  but  were  almost  the  only  tenants-in-chief 
within  their  respective  shires.  These  rare  exceptions  prove  the 
general  rule:  William  probably  foresaw  the  dangers  of  such 
accumulation  of  territory  in  private  hands.  *  He  made  a  com- 
plete end  of  the  old  English  system  by  which  great  earls  ruled 
many  shires:  there  were  to  be  no  Godwines or  Loofrics  under  the 
Korman  rule.  This  particular  feudal  danger  was  avoided: 
where  earls  were  created,  and  they  wer^  but  few,  their  authority 
was  usually  restricted  to  a  siiigle  shire. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  most  important  change  which 
William's  rearrangements  made  in  the  polity  of  Englatfd.  It 
risJsiifcM  ^  ^  course  untrue  to  any — as  wos  so  often  done  by 
early  bistorians^that  he  "  introduced  the  feudal 
system  into  England."  In  some  aspects  feudalism  was  already 
in  the  land  before  he  arrived:  in  others  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  never  introduced  at  all.  He  did  not.  introduce 
the  practice  by  which  the  small  man  comnveaded  himself  to  the 
great  man,  and  in  return  for  his  protection  divested  himself  of 
the  full  ownership  of  bis  own  land,  and  became  a  customary 
tenant  ia  what  later  ages  called  a  "  manor,"  That  system  was 
already  in  full  operation  in  England  before  the  Conqucsti  In 
some  districts  the  wholly  free  small  landowner  hSad  already 
disappeared,  though  in  the  regions  which  had  formed  the  Dane- 
lagh he  was  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers.  Nor  did  William 
introduce  the  system  of  great  earldoms,  passing  from  father  to 
son,  which  gave  over-great  subjects  a  hereditary  grip  on  the 
countryside.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  did 
much  to  check  that  tendency,  which  had  already  devtk>ped  in 
lEngland. 

What  he  really. did  do  was  to  reconstruct  society  on  the 
essentially  feudal  theory  that  the  land  was  a  gift  from  the  king, 
held  on  condKions  of  homage  and  military  service.  The  duties 
which  under  the  old  system  were  national  obligations  resting 
on  the  individual  as  a  citizen,  he  made  into  duties  depending* 
on  the  relation  between  the  king  as  supreme  landowner  and  the 
subject, as  tenant  of  the  land.  Military  service  and  the  paying 
of  the  feudal  taxes— aids,  reliefs,  &c->are  incidents  of  the 
bargain  between  the  crown  and  the  grantee  to  whom  land  has 
been  given.  That  grantee,  the  tenant^in-chief,  has  the  right  to- 
demand  from  his  sub-tenants,  to  whom  he  has  given  out  fractions 
of  his  estate,  the  same  dues  that  the  king  exacts  from  himself. 
As  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  England  had  fallen  into  the 
king's  hands  between  1066  and  1074,  and  had  been  actually 


Mgranted  to.ne»  owibtrs  'fawigBetatowbom  the  feadal  aystem 
was  the  only  oooceivable  organixatidn  of  poHticai  existence— the 
change  was  not  only  easy  but  naMual.  The  fewsurvivii^  EttgUsfa 
landboMen  had  to  fall  Into  line  with  the  aewoomen.  En^tmd, 
in  short,  was  reorganised  into  a  state  of  the  continental  type, 
but  one  diffeiing  from  Fraaoi  or  Germany  in  that  the  crown 
had  not  lost  so  many  of  ita  regaUtics:as  abroad,  and  that  even 
the  greater  earls  had  less  power  than  the  ordinary  continental 
tcnant-in-chief. 

The  Eaglisih  people  became  aware  of  this  transformation  in 
the  **  thebry  of  the  aUte"  mainly  through  the  lact  that  the  new 
tenants-hHJiief,  bringing  with  them  the  ideas  in  which  they 
had  been  reared,  failed  to  comprehend  the  mther  complicated 
atatosof  therural  population  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  To  the 
French  or  Nonnan  knight  all  peasants  oh  his  manor  seemed  to 
be  villeins,  and  he  failed  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
freemen  who  had  perBOnaOy  commended  themselves  to  his 
English  predecessor  but  still  owned  their  land,  and  the  mass  of 
ordinary  servile  tenants.  Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  Conquest  was  that  the  upper  strata  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  lost  the  comparative  independence  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  were  in  many  cases  depressed  to  the 
level  of  their  inferiors.  The  number  of  freemen  began  to  decrease, 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  landowner,  and  continued  to 
dwindle  lor  many  years:  even  in  districts  where  Domesday  fiook 
shows  them  surviving  in  considerable  numbexs,  it  is  dear  that 
a  generation  or  two  later  they  had  largely  disappeared,  and 
became  merged  in  the  villein  dia. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  England  was  turned  into  a  feudal 
state  by  the  results  of  the  work  of  William  the  Conqueror.  But 
it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  social  organization  of  the  realm  were  swept  ^ 
away.  The  old  Saxon  customs  were  not  forp>tten,  thou^ 
they  might  in  many  cases  be  twisted  to  fit  new  surroundings. 
Indeed  William  and  his  successors  not  infrequently  caused  them 
to  be  collected  and  put  oa  record.  The  famous  Domesday  Book 
{q.iK)  of  10S6  is  hi  its  essential  nature  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  England  at  the  moment  of  the  Conquot,  compiled  in  order 
that  the  king  may  have  a  full  loiowledge  of  the  rights  that  ho 
pK>ssesses  as  the  heir  of  King  Edward.  Being  primarily  intended 
to  facilitate  the  levy  of  taxation,  it  dwelb  more  on  the  details  of, 
the  actual  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country  in  1066  and  1086, 
and  less  on  the  laws  and  customs  that  governed  the  distribution 
of  that  wealth,  than  could  have  been  wished.  But  it  is  never- 
thdesB  a  monument  of  the  permanence  of  the  old  English  insti*' 
ttttions,  even  after  the  ownendiip  of  four-fifths  of  the  s6il  has  been 
changed.  The  king  inquires  into  the  state  of  things  in  xo6& 
because  it  is  on  that  state.of  things  that  his  rights  of  taxation 
depend.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  rearranged  the  whole  realm 
on  a  new  basis,  or  to  be  levying  his  revenue  on  a  new  assessment^ 
made  at  his  own  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  taxation^ 
abne  that  William's  organization  of  the  realm  stands  on  the  old 
English  customs.  In  the  military  sphere,  though  his  normal  army 
is  the  feudal  force  composed  of  the  tenants-in-cfaief  and  tlie 
knights  whom  they  have  enfeoffed,  he  retains  the  power  to  caU 
out  the  fyrdt  the  old  national  ieUe  en  masse^  without  regard  to* 
whether  its  members  are  freemen  or  villeins  ol  some  lord.  And 
in  judicial  matters,  the  higher  rights  of  royal  justice  remain 
intact, except  in  the  few  cases  where  special  privileges  have  been 
granted  to  one  or  two  palatine  earls.  The  villein  must  sue  in 
his  lord's  manorial  courts,  but  he  is  also  subject  to  the  royal 
courts  of  hundred  and  shire.  The  machinery  of  xh»  local  cotfrts 
survives  lor  the  roost  part  intact. 

William's  dealings  with  the  Church  of  England  were  no  leas 
important  than  his  dealings  with  social  organization.    In  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  set  himself  to  get  rid  of      ^ 
the  whole  of  the  upper  hierarchy,  in  order  to  replace      ^\^  * 
them  by  Normans,    In  1070  Archbishop  Stigand  was     csardk 
deposed  as  having  been  uncanonicaliy  diosen,  and  six  < 

or  seven  other  bishops  after  him.  All  the  vacancies,  as  well  as 
those  which  kept  occurring  during  the  next  few  years,  were 
immediately,  filled  up  with  foreigners.    By  the  t  i.mejhat  William 
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had  been  ten  yetn  on  tbe  tbione  there  ireie  only  three  English 
bishops  Idt.  At  his  death  there  was  only  one*-ihe  saintly 
Wulfian  of  Worcester.  The  same  process  was  carried  out  with 
tegard  to  abbacies,  and  indeed  with  all  important  places  of 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  By  xo8o  the  English  Church  was 
officered  entirely  by  aliens.  Just  as  with  the  lay  buidholders, 
the  change  of  partotmd  made  a  vast  difference,  not  so  much  in 
the  legal  position  of  the  new-comers  as  in  the  way  in  which  they 
regarded  their  office.  The  outlook  of  a  Norman  bishop  was  as 
uiUike  that  of  his  English  predecessor  is  that  of  a  Norman  baron. 
The  English  Church  had  got  out  of  touch  with  the  ideals  and  the 
spiritual  movements  of  the  other  Western  churches.  In  cspedal 
the  great  monastic  revival  which  had  started  from  the  abbey 
of  Quny  and  spread  all  over  France,  Italy  and  Gennany  had 
hardly  touched  this  island.  The  continental  churchmen  of  the 
nth  century  were  brimming  over  with  ascetic  seal  and  militant 
energy,  while  the  majority  of  the  English  hierarchy  were  slack 
and  easy-going.  The  typical  faults  of  the  dark  ages,  pluralism, 
simony,  lax  observation  of  the  derteal  rules,  contented  ignorance, 
worldliness  in  every  aspect,  were  all  too  prevalent  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  William's  nominees 
were  better  men  than  those  who  preceded  them;  his  great  arch- 
bishop, Lanfranc,  though  a  busy  statesman,  was  also  an  energetic 
reformer  and  a  man  of  holy  life.  Osmund,  Remigius  and  others 
of  the  fint  post-Conquest  bishops  have  left  a  good  name  behind 
them.  The  condition  of  the  church  alike  in  the  matter  of 
spiritual  seal,  of  hard  work  and  of  learning  was  much  improved. 
But  there  was  a  danger  behind  this  revival;  for  the  reformers 
of  the  nth  century,  in  their  seal  for  establishing  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  were  not  content  with  raising  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standards  prevailing  in  Christendom,  but  sought 
to  bring  the  whole  scheme  of  life  under  the  church,  by  asserting 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  s[rirituai  over  the  temporal  power, 
wherever  the  two  came  in  contact  or  overlapped.  Tbe  resuk, 
since  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  systems  had  become  closely 
interwoven,  and  the  frontier  between  the  religious  and  secular 
spheres  must  ever  be  vague  and  undefined,  was  the  conffict 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  which,  for  two 
centuries  to  come,  was  to  tear  Europe  into  warring  factions 
(see  the  articles  Chukch  Histoey;  Papacy;  iNVEsnTDas). 
The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  was  contemporaneous  with 
tbe  supreme  influence  of  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  theory  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  the  archdeacon  HiMebitnd,  who  in 
1073  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Gregoty  VII.  {q.9.).  William, 
despite  all  his  personal  faults,  was  a  sinceicly  pious  man,  but  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  would  acquince  in  these  new 
developments  of  the  religious  reformation  which  he  had  done 
his  best  to  forward.  Hence  we  find  a  divided  purpose  in  the 
polaqr  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to  church  affairs.  He 
endeavoured  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  papacy:  he 
welcomed  legates  and  frequently  consulted  the  pc^  on  purely 
spiritual  matters.  He  even  took  the  hazardous  step  of  separating 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  lay  courts,  giving  tbe  church  leave  to 
establnh  separate  tribunals  of  her  own,  a  right  whidi  she  had 
never  pnssmcd  in  Saxon  England.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction 
iof  the  bishop  had  hitherto  been  exercised  in  the  ordinary  national 
{courts,  with  lay  assessors  frequently  taking  ^art  in  the  pro- 
irffdings,  and  mixing  their  dooms  with  the  clergy's  canonical 
nedsions.  William  in  1076  granted  the  church  a  comple^y 
Independent  set  of  courts,  a  step  which  his  socosaois  were  to 
prcgret  for  many  a  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  papal  interference  in  domestic  matters,  and  of  the  danger  of 
conflict  between  the  crown  and  the  recently-strengthened 
clerical  order.  To  guard  against  them  he  laid  down  three  gcneinl 
rules:  (i)  that  no  one  should  be  recognised  as  pope  in  England 
till  he  had  himsdf  taken  cognisance  of  the  papal  dection,  and 
that  no  papal  letters  should  be  brought  into  the  realm  without 
his  leave; ^(s)  that  no  decisions  of  the  English  ecdetetical 
synods  should  be  hdd  valid  till  he  had  examined  and  sanaioned 
them;  (5)  that  none  of  has  barons  or  ministers  should  be  «• 
communicated  unless  he  appfoved  of  such  r**«ifhBarnt  bdng 


inflicted  on  them.  Thiub  roles  aeem  to  argue  *  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  the  pooible  encroachsients  of  the  papacy  on  the  power 
of  the  state.  Tbe  qvestion  of  ecdesiastic  patronage,  wfaidi  was 
to  be  the  source  of  the  iiist  great  qoarxel  between  the  crown  and 
the  church  hi  the  next  generation,  is  not  touched  upon.  William 
retained  in  his  own  hands  the  dmice  of  i^sh<^  and  abbots,  and 
Alexander  II.  and  Gregory  VII.  teem  to  have  made  no  objection 
to  his  doing  so,  in  spiteof  the  claim  that  free  election  was  the  only 
canonical  way  of  filling  vacancieB.  The  Conqnevor  was  allowed 
for  his  lifetime  to  do  as  he  pleased,  since  ho  wasrecogniaed  as  a 
true  friend  of  the  chordL  But  the  question  was  only  deferred 
and  not  settled. 

The  political  history  of  \ra]iam's  later  yean  b  unimportant; 
his  main  energy  was  absorbed  in  the  task  of  holding  down  and 
organizing  his  new  kingdom.  His  rather  precarioua 
conquest  of  the  county  of  Maine,  his  long  qnarrds 
with  Phih'p  I.  of  Fnnoe,  who  suborned  against  him  his 
undutiful  and  rebellious  ddest  son  Robctt,  hb  negotia- 
tion with  Flanders  and  Germany,  deserve  no  more  than  a 
mention.  It  is  more  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  reasserted 
on  at  least  one  occasion  (when  King  Malcolm  Canmore  did  him 
homage)  the  old  suzerainty  of  the  English  kings  over  Scotland. 
He  also  began  that  encroachment  on  the  borden  of  Wales  wUch 
was  to  continue  with  small  interruptions  for  the  next  two 
centuries.  The  advance  was  begun  by  his  great  vassals,  the  earis 
of  Chester,  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford,  aU  of  whom  occupied 
new  districts  on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  of  Powya  and 
Gwynedd.  William  himself  led  an  expeditkm  as  far  as  St. 
Davids  in  xoSi,  and  founded  CardMf  Castle  to  mark  tbe  boondaiy 
of  his  realm  north  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  second  portion  of 
the  Conqueror's  rdgn  was  a  rebellion  which,  though  it  made  no 
head  and  waa  easily  suppressed,  marks  the  oommencenent  ol 
that  feudal  danger  which  was  to  be  the  constant  trouble  of  the 
English  kings  for  the  next  three  generations.  Two  of  the  greatest 
of  his  foreign  magnates,  Roger,  eari  of  Hereford,  and  Ralph,  earl 
of  Norfolk,  rose  against  him  in  to75,  with  no  better  cause  than 
personal  grievances  and  ambitions.  He  put  them  down  with 
case;  the  one  was  imprisoned  for  life,  the  other  driven  into  exile, 
while  Waltheof,  the  last  of  the  English  earls,  who  had  dabbled 
in  a  hestuting  way  in  this  pkit,  was  executed.  Thoe  waa  never 
any  serious  danger,  but  the  fact  that  nnder  the  new  regime 
baronial  rebellion  was  possible,  despite  of  all  William's  advan- 
tages over,  other  feudal  kings,  and  despite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rebels  were  hardly  yet  settM  firmly  into  their  new  calatea,  had 
a  sinister  import  for  the  future  of  England.  With  the  new 
monarchy  there  had  come  info  England  the  anarduc  spirit  of 
continental  feudalism.  If  such  a  man  as  the  Conqueror  ^d  not 
overawe  it,  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
cessors? William  had  introduced  into  his  new  realm  alike  the 
barons,  with  their  personal  ambition,  and  tbe  derics  of  the  school 
of  Hiklebrand,  with  thdr  intense  fealousy  for  the  rights  Of  the 
church.  The  tale  of  the  deaBngs  of  his  descendanu  with  these 
two  dasses  of  opponents  constitutes  the  greater  part  ol  English 
history  for  a  fuU  century. 

William  died  at  Rouen  on  the  7th  of  September  1087;  on  his 
death-bed  he  expressed  his  wish  that  Normandy  shonM  pass  to 
his  dder  son,  Robert,  in  spite  of  all  his  rebellions, 
but  gave  his  second  son  William  (known  by  the  nitk- 
name  of  RoftM)  the  crown  of  England,  and  sent  him 
thither  with  commendatory  letters  to  archbishop  Lanfranc  and 
his  other  ministers.  There  was  at  first  no  sign  of  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  late  king,  and  WiHiam  Rufus  was  Crowned 
within  three  weeks  of  his  father's  decease.  But  tbe  results  of  the 
Conquest  had  made  it  hard  to  tear  England  and  Normandy 
apart.  Almost  every  baron  in  the  duchy  was  now  the  possessor 
of  a  smaller  or  a  greater  grant  of  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
possibility  of  serving  two  masters  was  as  small  in  X087  as  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history.  By  dividing  his  two  states 
between  his  sons  the  Conqueror  undid  his  own  work,  and  left 
to  his  subjects  the  certainty  of  dvfl  war.  For  the  brothera 
Robert  and  William  were,  and  always  had  been,  enemies^  and 
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evory  iotrigainf  barea  had  bdoR  him  the  tempting  prospect 
of  aggrmndUing  himself,  by  making  his  aUeyciice  to  one  of  the 
biotben  serve  as  an  excuse  for  betraying  the  other.  Robert  was 
thriftless,  volatile  and  easy-gofaig,  a  good  knight  but  a  most  in- 
competent sovereign.  These  very  facts  commended  hhn  to  the 
mote  turbulent  section  of  the  baronage;  if  he  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  the  Conqueror's  heritage  they  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  freedom  from  all  govetnanoe.  William's 
private  character  was  detestable:  he  was  cruel,  lasdvioos, 
greedy  of  gain,  a  habitual  breaker  of  oaths  and  promises,  uitgrate- 
ful  and  irreligious.  But  he  was  cunning,  strong-handed  and 
energetic;  clearly  the  '*Red  King"  would  be  an  undesirable 
master  to  thone  who  loved  feudal  anarchy.  Hence  every  tur- 
bulent baron  in  England  soon  came  to  the  condusion  that  Robert 
was  the  sovereign  whom  his  heart  desired. 

The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  William  II.  was  taken  up 
with  his  fight  against  the  feudal  danger.  Before  he  had  been  six 
months  on  the  throne  he  was  attacked  by  a  league  compriung 
more  than  half  the  baronage,  and  headed  by  his  undes,  bishop 
Odo  of  Bayeux  and  Robert  ol  Mortain.  They  used  the  name 
oi  the  duke  of  Normandy  and  had  secured  his  promise  to  cross 
the  Channel  for  their  assistance.  A  less  capable  and  unscrupu- 
lous king  than  Rufus  might  have  been  swept  away,  for  the  rising 
burst  out  simultaneously  in  nearly  every  comer  of  the  realm. 
But  he  made  head  against  it  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  bands, 
the  loyal  minority  of  the  barons,  and  the  shire4eviesof  his  English 
subjects.  When  he  summoned  out  the  fyrd  they  came  in  great 
force  to  bis  aid,  not  so  much  because  they  trusted  in  the  promises 
of  good  governance  and  reduced  taxation  which  he  made,  but 
because  they  saw  that  a  horde  of  greedy  barons  would  be  worse 
to  serve  than  a  single  king,  however  hard  and  selfish  he  might 
be.  With  their  assistance  William  fought  down  the  rebels, 
expelled  his  unde  Odo  and  several  other  leaders  from  the  realm, 
confiscated  a  certain  amount  of  estates,  and  then  pardoned  the 
remainder  of  the  rebels.  Such  mercy,  as  he  was  to  discover, 
was  misplaoed.  In  1095  the  same  body  of  barons  made  a  second 
and  a  nwre  formidable  rising,  headed  by  the  carls  of  Shrewsbury, 
Co  and  Northumberland.  It  was  put  down  with  the  same 
decisive  energy  that  William  had  shown  in  1088,  and  this  time 
he  was  merdless;  he  blinded  and  mutilated  William  of  £u, 
shut  up  Mowbray  of  Northumberland  for  life  in  a  monastery, 
and  hanged  many  men  of  lesser  rank.  Of  the  other  rebels  some 
were  deprived  of  their  En^ish  estates  altogether,  others  restored 
to  part  of  them  after  pajring  crushing  fines.  Th^  second  feudal 
icbdlion  was  only  a  diitractum  to  William  from  hiis  war  with  his 
brother  Robert,  which  continued  intermittently  all  through  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign.  It  was  rapng  from  1088  to  roQi,  and 
again  from  1093  to  X096,  when  Robert  tired  of  the  losing  game, 
pawned  his  duchy  to  his  brother  and  went  off  on  the  First 
Crusade.  Down  to  this  moment  William's  position  had  been 
somewhat  precarious;  with  the  Norman  war  generally  on  hand, 
feudal  rebdlion  always  imminent,  and  Scottbh  iirvasions  ooca- 
sionaUy  to  be  repelled,  he  had  no  easy  life.  But  he  fought 
through  his  trouUes,  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Scots 
(1093),  in  dealing  with  his  domestic  enemies  used  cunning  where 
force  failed,  and  generally  got  his  will  in  the  end.  His  rule  was 
expensive,  and  be  made  himself  hated  by  every  claas  of  his  sub- 
jects, baronage,  clergy  and  people  alike,  by  his  ingenious  and 
oppressive  taxation.  His  chosen  instnuneiU,  a  derical  lawyer 
named  Ranulf  Flambard  (f.a.)i  whom  he  presently  made  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  shameless  in  his  methods  cf  twisting  feudal 
or  national  hiw  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer.  William  aup- 
ported  him  in  every  device,  however  unjust,  with  a  cynical  frank- 
ness which  was  the  distinguishing  trait  ol  his  character;  for  he 
loved  to  display  openly  all  the  vices  and  meanncsaea  which  most 
men  take  care  to  disguise.  In  dealing  with  the  baronage  Ranulf 
and  his  roaster. extorted  excessive  and  arbitrary  "reliefs" when* 
ever  land  passed  in  succession  to  heirs.  When  the  church  waa 
a  landholder  their  conduct  was  even  more  nawarrantaUe;  every 
clerk  installed  in  a  new  preferment  was  forced  to  pay  a  latge 
sum  down — which  in  that  age  was  considered  a  clear  case  of 
simony  by  all  consdentious  men.   But  in  addition  the  king  hepi, 


all  wealthy  poats,  inch  as  btahoprici  and  abbndes,  vacant  fof 
years  at  a  time  and  ^>pn>priated  the  revenue  meanwhile. 

Thtt  policy,  when  pursued  with  regard  to  the  archbisbopric 
of  Canterbury,  brought  on  Rufus  the  moat  troublesome  of  his 
quarrels.  Wben  the  wise  primate  Lanfranc,  his 
Other's  friend,  died  in  1069,  he  made  no  appointment 
till  1095,  extracting  meanwhile  great  plunder  from  the  see.  In  • 
moment  of  sickness,  when  his  consdence  was  for  a  apace  troub- 
ling him  or  his  will  was  weak,  he  nominated  the  aaintly  Anselm 
iq.9.)  to  the  archbishopric.  When  enthroned  the  new  primate 
refused  to  make  the  enormous  gift  which  the  king  expected  from 
every  «edpient  of  preferment.  Soon  after  he  b^an  to  press  for 
leave  to  hdd  a  utional  synod,  and  when  it  waa  denied  him,  spoke 
out  boldly  on  the  personal  vices  as  well  as  the  immoral  policy 
of  the  king.  From  this  time  William  and  Anselm  became  open 
enemies.  They  fou^t  first  upon  the  question  of  adcnowledgiog 
Urban  IL  as  pope-^for  the  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  antipope  in  existence,  refused  to  allow  that 
there  was  any  certain  and  legitimate  head  of  the  Western  church 
at  the  moment.  Then,  after  William  had  rductantly  yidded 
on  this  point,  the  far  more  important  question  of  lay  investitures 
cr(^>ped  up.  The  council  of  Qemumt  (Nov.  1095)  had  just 
issued  its  famous  decree  to  the  effectthat  bishops  must  be  chosen 
by  free  dection,  and  not  Invested  with  their  spiritual  insignia 
or  enfiroffed  with  their  estates  by  the  hands  of  a  secular  prince. 
Anselm  fdt  himself  obliged  to  accept  this  decision,  and  refused 
to  accept  hb  own  pallium  from  William  when  Urban  sent  it 
acton  the  sea  by  the  hands  of  a  legate.  The  king  replied  by 
harrying  him  on  charges  of  having  f^led  in  his  feudal  obligation 
to  provide  well-equipped  knights  for  a  Welsh  expedition,  and 
imposed  ruinous  fines  on  him.  It  was  even  said  that  ha  life  waa 
threatened,  and  he  fled  to  Rome  in  1097,  not  to  return  till  his 
adversary  was  dead.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
of  the  khig  as  to  the  rektions  between  church  and  state;  he  was 
indeed  only  carrying  on  in  a  harsh  form  his  father's  old  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  an  evil-hver,  while  Anselm 
was  a  saint,  so  much  influenced  public  opinion  that  William  was 
universally  regarded  as  in  the  wrong,  and  the  sjrmpathy  of  the 
laity  no  less  than  the  deigy  was  with  the  archUshop.  For  the 
remaining  three  years  of  his  life  the  Red  King  was  considered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  reprobation  and  at  open  strife  with  ri^teousncsa. 

Yet  so  far  as  secular  affairs  went  William  seemed  prosperous 
enou^.  Since  his  brother  had  pawned  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
to  him,  so  that  he  reigned  at  Rouen  no  less  than  at  London, 
the  danger  of  rebellion  was  almost  removed.  His  fordgn  policy 
was  successful:  he  installed  a.  nominee  of  his  own,  Edgar,  the 
son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (1097);  he 
reconquered  Maine,  which  his  brother  Robert  had  lost;  he  made 
successful  war  upon  King  Philip  of  France.  His  barons  subdued 
much  of  South  Wales,  though  his  own  expeditions  into  North 
Wales,  which  he  had  designed  to  conquer  and  annex,  had  a  less 
fortunate  ending.  He  dreamed,  we  are  told,  of  attacking  Irdand, 
even  of  crowning  himself  king  at  Paris.  But  on  the  2nd  of  August 
rioo  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins.  While 
hunting  with  some  of  his  godless  ccMnpanfons  in  the  New  Forest, 
he  was  struck  by  an  arrow,  unskilfully  shot  by  one  of  the  party. 
Hie  knight  Walter  Tyndi,  who  was  persistently  accused  of 
bdag  the  author  of  h^  master's  death,  as  persistently  denied 
his  responsibility  for  it;  and  whether  the  arrow  was  Us  or  no, 
it  was  not  alkged  that  malice  guided  it.  William's  favourites 
had  aU  to  lose  by  his  death. 

The  king's  death  was  unexpected:  he  was  only  in  his  fortieth 
year,  and  men's  mindi  had  not  even  begun  to  ponder  over  the 
question  of  who  would  succeed  him.  The  crown  of  ^  .  ^ 
England  was  left  vacant  for  the  boldest  kinsman  to^^i^^  j^ 
snatch  at,  if  he  dared.  William  had  two  surviving 
brothers,  beside  several  nephews.  Robert's  dsLn  seemed 
the  more  Kkely  to  succeed,  lor  not  only  was  he  the  dder* 
but  England  was  full  of  barons  who  desired  his  accession,  and 
bad  already  taken  up  arms  for  him  in  1087  or  1095.  But  he  wa& 
far  away — being  at  the  moment  on  his  return  journey  from 
Jerusalem — while  on  the  spot  was  his  brother  Henry,  an  ambitious 
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prince,  whose  pievioua  JeSoits  to  secure  himself  a  tenitorial 
endowment  had  failed  more  from  ill-luck  than  from  want  of 
enterprise  or  ability.  Seeing  his  opportunity,  Henry  left  his 
brother's  body  unburied,  rode  straight  off  to  Winchester  with  a 
handful  of  companions,  and  seised  the  royal  treasure.  This  and 
his  ready  tongue  were  the  main  srguments  by  which  he  convinced 
the  few  magnates  present,  and  persuaded  them  to  back  him, 
despite  the  protests  of  some  supporters  of  Robert.  There  was 
hardly  the  semblance  of  an  election,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
and  the  chancellor  William  Giffard  were  almost  the  only  persons 
of  importance  on  the  spot.  But  Henry,  once  hailed  as  king, 
rode  hard  for  London  and  persuaded  bishop  Maurice  to  crown 
him  without  delay  at  Westminster,  since  the  prinuite  Anselm 
was  afcoent  beyond  seas.  He  certainly  lost  no  time:  Rufus  was 
shot  on  Thursday,  the  and  of  August — his  successor  was  crowned 
on  Sunday  the  5th  of  Augustl  The  realm  heard  almost  by  the 
same  messengers  that  it  had  lost  one  king  and  that  it  had  gained 
another. 

Henry  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  and  charter  promising 
the  redress  of  all  the  grievances  with  which  his  brother  had 
afflicted  his  feudal  tenants,  the  clergy  and  the  whole  nation. 
He  would  keep  the  ancient  laws  of  King  Edward,  as  amended 
by  his  father  the  Conqueror,  and  give  aU  men  good  justice. 
These  promises  he  olnerved  more  faithfully  than  Norman  khigs 
were  wont  to  do;  if  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  in  every  detail, 
he  yet  kept  EngUnd  free  from  anarchy,  abandoned  the  arbitrary 
and  unjust  taxation  of  his  brother,  and  set  up  a  government  that 
worked  by  rule  and  order,  not  by  the  fits  and  starts  of  tyrannical 
caprice.  He  was  a  man  of  a  cold  and  jiard  disposition,  but  full 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  conscious  that  his  precarious  claim 
to  the  crown  must  be  secured  by  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects.  Almost  the  first  and  quite  the  wisest  of  his-inspirations 
was  to  wed  a  princess  of  the  old  English  line-^Edith,*  the  niece 
of  Edgar  ^theling,  the  child  of  his  sister  Margaret  of  Scotland 
and  Malcolm  Canmore.  The  match,  though  his  Norman  barons 
sneered  at  it,  gave  him  the  hearts  of  aU  his  English  subjects, 
ivho  supported  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  not  merely  (as  had 
been  the  case  with  Rufus)  because  they  saw  that  a  strong  king 
would  oppress  them  less  than  a  factious  and  turi>tttent  baronage. 
Henry  won  much  api^use  at  the  same  time  by  filling  up  all 
the  bishoprics  and  abbacies  which  his  brother  had  kept  so  long 
vacant,  by  inviting  the  ezHed  Anselm  to  return  to  England,  and 
by  imprisoning  William's  odious  minister  RsAulf  Flambard. 
He  had  just  time  to  create  a  favourable  impression  by  his  first 
proceodingS)  when  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  returned  from 
Palestine  and  resumed  possession  of  Normandy,  landed  at  Ports- 
mbulb  to  claim  the  crown  and  to  rouse  his  partisans  among  the 
English  baronage.  Heiury  bought  him  off,  before  the  would-be 
rebels  had  time  to  Join  him,  by  promising  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  3000  marks  and  surrendering  to  him  all  his  estates  in  Nor- 
mandy (iioi).  His  policy  seemed  tame  and  cautious,  but  was 
entirely  justifiable,  for  within  a  few  months  of  Robert's  departure 
the  inevitable  feudal  rebellion  broke  out.  If  the  duke  and  his 
army  had  been  on  the  spot  to  support  it,  things  might  have  gone 
hardly  with  the  king.  The  rising  was  led  by  Robert  of  Belesme, 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  petty  tyrant  of  the  most  ruffianly  type,  the 
terror  of  the  Webh  marches.  He  was  backed  by  his  kmsmen 
and  many  other  barons,  but  proved  unable  to  stand  before  the 
king,  who  was  loyally  shpported  by  the  English  shire  levies. 
After  taking  the  strong  castles  of  Arundel,  Tickhill,  Bridgnorth 
and  Shrewsbury,  Henry  forced  the  rebels  to  submit.  He  con- 
fiscated their  estates  and  drove  them  out  of  the  realm;  they  fled 
for  the  most  part  to  Normandy,  to  spur  on  duke  Robert  to  make 
another  bid  for  the  English  crown.  From  the  broad  lands  which 
they  forfeited  Henry  made  haste  to  reward  his  own  servants, 
new  men  who  owed  all  to  him  and  served  him  faithfully.  From 
them  he  chose  the  sheriffs,  castellans  and  councillors  thrcftigh 
whom  he  administered  the  i«alm  during  the  rest  of  Us  long  reign. 

^  As  the  name  Edith  (Eadgyth)  sounded  uncouth  U>  Norman  ears, 
•he  assumed  the  continental  name  Maheut  or  Mahelt  (Eng.  Mahald. 
later  Mold  an^  Maud).  In  Uitin  Matildia  qr  Matilda.  Sir  J.  H. 
Ramsay.  Foundations  of  EHgland,  U.  335.    <Ed.) 


This  minor  official  nobility  was  tht  strength  of  the  crown,  and 
was  sharply  divided  in  spirit  and  ambition  from  the  older  feudal 
aristocracy  which  descended  from  the  original  advoitureis  who 
had  followed  William  the  Conqueror.  Yet  the  latter  still  re* 
mained  strong  enough  to  constitute  a  danger  to  the  crown  when* 
ever  it  should  fall  to  a  king  less  wary  and  resolul«tfaan  Heniy 
himself. 

Henry  was  by  nature  more  of  an  administrator  and  organiaer 
than  of  a  fighting  roan.  He  was  a  competent  soldier,  but  his 
wish  was  rather  to  be  a  strong -king  at  home  than  a  great  con- 
queror iibroad.  Nevertheless  he  was  driven  by  the  logic  of 
events  to  attadc  Normandy,  for  as  kmg  as  his  brother  reigned 
there,  and  as  long  as  ntany  English  barons  retained  great  holdings 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  and  were  subjects  of  the  duke  as 
well  as  of  the  king,  intrigues  and  plots  never  ceased.  The 
Norman  war  ended  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (Sept.  38, 1106), 
where  Duke  Robert  was  taken  prisoner.  His  brother  shut  him 
up  in  honourable  confinement  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  though  other- 
wise he  was  not  ill-treated.  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Henry  was 
ruler  of  all  the  old  dominions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  none  of  his 
subjects  could  doak  disloyalty  by  the  pretence  of  owing  a 
divided  allegiance  to  two  masters.  With  this  he  was  content, 
and  made  no  great  effort  to  extend  his  dominions  farther;  his 
desire wastoreignas  a  true  king  in  EnglandandNormandy, rather 
than  to  build  up  a  loosely  compacted  empire  around  them. 

Throughout  the  time  of  Henry's  Norman  war,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  tiresome  controversy  with  the  primate  on  the  question  of  lay 
investitures,  the  continuation  of  the  struggle  which  nt^gyi'g 
had  be^n  in  his  brother's  reign.    Every  English  king  <fiiiHiiir>M 
for  five  generations  had  to  face  the  danger  from  the  *'''*  '^ 
church,  no  less  than  the  danger  from  the  barona.  ^"^ 
Ansdm  had  come  back  from  Rome  confirmed  in  the  theories 
for  which  he  had  contended  with  Rufus— nay,  taught  to 
extend  them  to  a  further  extreme.    He  now  maintained  not 
only  that  it  was  a  sin  that  kings  should  invest  prelates  with  their 
spiritual  insignia,  the  pallium,  the  staff,  the  ring,  but  dalmcd 
that  no  clerk  ought  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  the  lands  of  his 
benefice,  though  he  himself  seven  years  before  had  not  scrupled 
to  make  his  oath  to  his  eariier  master.    He  now  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  new  monarch,  though  he  had  recalled  him  and' 
had  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  his  see.    He  also  refused 
to  consecrate  Henry's  nominees  to  certain  bishoprics  andaMiacJes 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been  chosen  by  free  election 
by  their  chapters  or  their  monks.    The  king  was  loath  to  take' 
up  the  quarrel,  for  he  highly  respected  the  arehbishop;  yet  be 
was  still  more  loath  to  surrender  the  ancient  claims  and  privileges 
of  the  crown.    Anselm  was  equally  reluctant  to  force  matters 
to  an  open  bireach,  yet  would  not  shift  from  his  position.    There 
followed  an  interminable  series  of  arguments,  interrupted  by 
truces,  till  at  bst  Ansdm,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  went  to  Rome 
to  see  if  the  pope  could  arrange  some  tnodus  ntendi.    Paschal  II. 
for  some  time  refused  to  withdraw  from  his  fixed  theory  of  the 
relation  of  church  and  state,  and  Anselm,  in  despair,  preferred 
to  remain  abroad  rather  than  to  press  matters  to  the  rupture  that 
seemed  the  only  logical  issue  of  the  controversy.    But  in  ttcj 
the  pope  consented  to  a  compromise,  which  satisfied  the  king,  and 
yet  was  acceptable  to  the  diureh.    Bishops  and  abbots  were  for 
the  future  to  be  canonlcally  elected  by  the  clergy,  and  were  no 
longer  to  receive  the  ring  and  staff  from  lay  hands.    But  they 
were  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  thdr  lands,  and  since  they  thus 
acknowledged  him  as  thdr  temporal  lord  Henry  was  content. 
Moreover,  he  retained  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  his  power  to 
nominate  to  the  vacant  offices;  chapters  and  monasteries  seldom 
dared  to  resist  the  pressure  which  the  sovereign  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  candidate  whom  he  had  sdected. 
Hie  arrangement  was  satisfactory,  and  served  as  the  model  for 
the  similar  compromise  arrived  at  between  Pope  CaJiztus  II. 
and  the  emperor  Henry  V.  fifteen  years  later. 

From  1 107  onward  Henry  was  freed  from  both  the  dangen 
which  had  threatened  him  in  Ms  earlieryears,  and  was  free  to 
develop  his  policy  as  he  pleased.  He  had  yet  twenty-eight 
ymn  to  reign,  for  be  survived  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  an  age 
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unparallded  by  any  of  Us  pre<fecesson.  and  by  aU  Ms  successors 
liU  Edwanl  I. 

It  is  to  Henry,  aided  by  his  great  justiciar,  Roger,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  that  England  owed  the  institution  of  the  machinery 
ol  government  by  which  it  was  to  be  ruled  during  the 
earlier  middle  ages.  This  may  be  described  as  a  primi- 
^.  tiVe  kind  of  bureaucracy,  wUch  gradually  deiF^loped 
into  a  much  more  complicated  system  of  courts 
and  offices.  Around  the  sovereign  was  his  Curia  Regis  or  body 
of  councillon,  of  whom  the  most  important  were  t^  justiciar, 
the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer,  though  the  feudal  officers,  the 
constable  and  marshal,  were  also  to  be  found  there.  The  bulk 
of  the  council,  however,  was  composed  of  knights  and  derka 
selected  by  the  king  for  their  administrative  or  financial  ability. 
The  Curia,  besides  advising  the  king  on  ordinary  matters  of  state, 
had  two  spedal  functions.  It  sat,  or  certain  members  of  it  sat, 
under  the  presidency  oi  the  king  or  the  justiciar,  as  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  of  the  realm.  In  this  capacity  it  tried  the  suits 
o(  tenants-in-chief,  and  all  appeals  from  the  local  courts.  But 
Henry,  not  contented  with  thb,  adopted  the  custom  of  sending 
forth  certain  members  of  the  Curia  throu^^ut  the  rtelm  at 
intervals,  to  sit  in  the  shire  court,  along  with  or  in  place  of  the 
sheriff,  and  to  hear  and  judge  idl  the  cases  of  whidi  the  court 
bad  cognizance.  From  these  itinerant  commissioners  (justices 
in  eyte)  descend  the  modem  justices  of  aa^se.  The  sheriff,  the 
ori^nal  president  of  the  shire  court,  was  gradually  eatruded  by 
them  from  all  important  business. 

But  there  were  other  developments  of  the  Curia.  The  justiciar, 
chancellor  and  treasurer  sat  with  certain  other  memben  of  the 
council  as  the  court  of  exchequer,  not  only  to  receive  and  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  royal  revenue,  but  to  |^  legal  decisions 
on  all  questions  competed  with  finance.  Twice  in  every  year 
the  sheriffs  and  other  royal  officials  came  Up  to  the  exchequer 
court,  which  origtoally  sat  at  Winchester,  with  th^  bags  of 
money  and  their  sheaves  of  accounts.  Their  figures  were  ftul>- 
jected  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  the  kw  was  laid  down' on  all 
points  in  which  the  interests  of  the  sheriff  and  the  khig,  or  the 
sheriff  and  the  taxpayer,  came  into  conflict.  In  this  way  the 
exchequer  grew  into  a  law  court  of  primary  importance,  imtte^ 
of  remaining  merely  a  court  of  receipt.  Though  its'  members 
were  originally  the  same  men  who  sat  in  the  Curia  Regis,  the 
character  of  the  question  to  be  tried  settled  the  capacity  in  which 
they  should  st,  and  two  separate  courts  were  evolved.    (See 

ExCHXQTTEa.) 

Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Oiria  Regis  and  the  ex- 
chequer, the  sheriff  still  remained  the  king's  factotum  In  local 
affairs.  He  led  the  diire-levies,  collected  the  royal  revenues 
both  feudal  and  non-feudal,  and  presided  in  the  shi^ce-court  as 
judge,  till  in  the  course  of  years  his  functions  in  that  sphere  were 
gradually  taken  over  by  the  itinerant  justices.  On  his  fidelity 
the  king  had  to  rely  both  for  military  aid  in  times  of  baronial 
revolt  and  for  the  collection  of  the  money  which  formed  the 
ainews  of  war.  Hence  the  position  was  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  Henry's  new  nobility,  the  men  of  ability  whom  he 
selected  and  promoted,  found  their  special  occupation  in  holding 
the  office  of  sheriff.  It  was  they  who  had  to  see  that  the  shire 
court,  and  in  minor  affairs  the  hundred  court,  did  not  aBow  cases 
to  slip  Away  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  courts  of  the 
baronage.  - 

Henry  I.  must  count  not  merely  as  the  father  of  the  En^^h 
bureaucracy,  but  as  a  fosterer  of  the  municipal  Independence  of 
the  towns.  He  gave  charters  of  a  very  liberal  character  (o  many 
places,  and  in  especial  to  London,  where  the  citizens  were  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  sheriff,  and  to  deal  directly  with  the  ex- 
chequer in  matters  of  revenue.  He  even  farmed  out  to  them  the 
charge  of  the  taxes  of  the  whole  shire  of  Middlesex,  outside  the 
dty  walb.  Such  a  grant  was  exc^tional^-though  Lincoln  also 
seems  to  have  been  granted  the  prrvilege  of  dealing  directly  with 
the  exchequer.  But  in  many  other  smaller  towns  the  first  grants 
— the  smaller  beginnings  oif  autonomy^may  be  traced  back 
to  this  period  (see  Boaouca). 

Though  Henry  was  an  autocrat,  and  governed  through 


bureaucratic  offidals  who  weier  entlidy  under  Us  hand,  yet  a 
reign  of  law  and  order  such  as  his  was  mdirectly  lavouraUe  to 
the  growth  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  equally  favoutaUe 
to  the  growth  of  national  unity:  it  was  in  his  time  that  Norman 
and  English  began  to  nclt  together:  intermarriage  in  all  dasses 
beoame  oommoB,  and  only  tUrty  years  after  Us  deafii  a  toa> 
temporary  writer  could  remark  that  it  was  hard  for  any  man  to 
call  hhnself  diher  NonBaa  or  English,  ao  much  had  blood  been 
intermingled. 

It  fa  uimeotsafy  to  go  Into  the  vny  uninteresting  and  ua* 
important  Uslory  of  Henr/a  kter  yean.  A  long  .war  witk 
Franoe,  proaecUted  without  much  emsgy,  led  to  no  results,  for 
the  French  kinig's  attempts  to  sdr  up  rtbelUona  in  the  name  ol 
Williim  the  Clito  (^.a.),  the  ton  of  Duke  Robert,  came  to  an  end 
with  that  prinoe'a  desth  in  1x29.  But  the  extension  of  the 
English  bordeim  in  South  Wales  by  the  conquests  of  the  lordi 
marcher  as  far  as  Pcnbnike  and  (Cardigan  deserves  a  word  of 
notice. 

The  question  of  the  aucceasJOB  waa  the  main  thfang  wUcfa 
occupied  the  mind  of  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  in  Henrjr's 
later  yeaia.  It  had  a  real  Interest  for  every  man  in 
an  age  when  any  dOubt  as  to  the  heir  meant  the  out- 
break of  dvU  war  such  aa  had  occuried  at  the  death  of 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Rnfus.  There  was  now  a  problem  of  some 
difficalty  to  be  solved.  Henry's  only  son  William  had  been 
drowned  at  sea  mil  so.  He  had  no  other  child  bom  in  wedlock 
save  a  daughter,  Matilda^  who  married  the  emperor  Henry  V., 
but  had  no  issue  by  him.  On  the  emperor's  deccaae  she  wedded 
as  her  second  husband  Geofftey  of  Anjou  (1 1 17),  to  Whom  during 
her  father^  last  yeaia  she  bora  two  sona.  But  the  soccessioa  of 
a  woman  to  the  crown  was'  as  unfamiliar  to  English  as  to  Norman 
ideas,  nor  did  it  seem  natural  to  dther  to  place  a  young  child  on 
the  throne.  Moreover,  MatOda'a  huAand  CScdhey  waa  uiv> 
popular  among  the  Normans;  the  Angevins  had  been  the  drief 
eneim'es  of  the  duchy  for  several  generations,  and  the  idea  that 
one  of  them  might  becdme  its  prsctical  ruler  was  deeply  resented. 
The  old  king,  as  waa  but  natural,  had  determined  .tha%  hk 
daughter  should  be  his  successor;  he  mader  the  great  council 
do  homage  t& has  in  iisd,  and  always  kept  her  beJfo«e  the  eyea 
of  Us  people  a^  his  destined  hdr.  But  though  he  had  forced  or 
cajirfed  every  leading  man  in  England  and  Normandy  to  take 
Ms  oath  to  serve 'her,  he  must  have  been  conscioua  (hat  th^re 
was  a  large  chance  that  such  pledges  would  be  forgotten  at  hk 
death.  The  prejudice  against  a  female  hdr  was  strong,  and 
there  were  too  many  turbulent  magnates  to  whom  the  anarchy 
that  would  follow  a  disputed  succession  piesented  temptations 
which  could  not  be  resisted. 

Henry  died  suddenly  on  the  asth  of  Wdveinbcr  rtss,  while 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  moment  that 
his  death  waa  reported  the  futility  of  oaths  became  ^_ 
apparent.  A  majority  of  the  Noman  barons  ap-  f^f^ 
pealed  to  Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  son  of  the  Con-  staphtm, 
queror's  daughter  Adda,  to  be  thdr  duke,  and  to  save 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  hated  Angevin.  His  supporters  and 
those  of  Matilda  were  soon  at  blows  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Normandy.  Meanwhile  in  Eni^and  another  pretender  had 
appeared.  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  the  younger  brother 
of  Theobald,  had  landed  at  Dover  within  a  few  days  of  Henry's 
death,  determined  to  make  a  snatch  at  the  crown,  thou|^  hO 
had  been  one  of  thje  first  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Us  coushi 
,  a  few  years  before.  The  dtizens  of  London  welcomed  hhn, 
but  he  was  not  secure  of  his  success  till  by  a  swift  swoop  on 
Winchester  he  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  treasure — an 
all-Important  factor  in  a  crisis,  as  Henry  I.  had  shown  in  r  roa 
At  Winchester  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  bishop,  his 
own  brother  Henry  of  Blois,  and  by  the  great  justidar,  Roger, 
bishop  of  Sali^ry,  and  the  archbishop,  William  of  Cbrbeil. 
The  dlegiance  of  (hese'prelates  was  bought  by  an  unwise  promise 
to  grant  all  the  demands  of  the  church  party,  wUch  his  pre- 
decessor had  denied,  or  conceded  only  in  part.  He  would  permit 
free  election  to  all  benefices,  and  free  legislation  by  ecclesiastical 
synods,  and  would  surrender  any  daims  of  the  royal  courts  to 
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have  jurisdfction  over  derks  or  the  property  o£  derks.  It  then 
leauuned  aeoessaiy  to  buy  the  baronage,  of  which  only  a  few 
members  had  aa  yet  committed  themselves  to  his  tide.  It  waa 
done  by  grants  of  lands  and  privileges,  the  first  instalment  of 
a  never^nding  crop  of  ruinous  concessions  which  Stephen 
continued  to  make  from  the  day  of  his  accession  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

The  pietender  was  crowned  ait  Westminster  on  the  asod  of 
December  1x35— less  than  a  month  after  his  unde's  death. 
No  one  yet  openly  withstood  him,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
position  was  precarious,  and  that  the  daims  of  Matilda  would 
be  brought  forward  ere  long  by  the  section  of  the  baronage 
which  had  not  yet  got  from  him  all  they  desired.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  fact  thAt  his 
brother  Theobald  had  withdrawn  his  dalm  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  retired  in  his  favour.  For  a  space  he  waa  to  be 
dnke  as  well  as  Ung;  but  this  meant  merely  that  he  would 
have  two  wars,  not  one,  in  hand  ere  long.  Matilda's  adherents 
were  already  in  the  field  an  Normandy;  in  England  their  rising 
was  only  delayed  for  a  few  months. 

Stephen,  though  he  had  shown  some  enteiprise  and  capacity 
in  his  successful  snatch  at  the  crown,  was  a  man  far  below  his 
three  predecesson  on  the  throne  in  the  matter  of  perseverance 
and  foreHght.  He  was  a  good  fighter,  a  liberal  giver,  and  a 
faithful  friend,  but  he  lacked  wisdom,  caution  and  the  power 
to  organize.  Starting  his  career  as  a  perjurer,  it  is  curious  that 
he  was  singulady  slow  to  suspect  perjury  in  others;  he  was  the 
most  systematically  betrayed  of  all  English  kings,  because  he 
was  the  least  suspidous,  sind  the  most  ready  to  buy  off  and  to 
foigive  rebels.  His  troubles  began  in  xx36»  when  ^wrsdic  re- 
bellions, raised  in  the  name  of  Matilda,  began  to  appear;  they 
grew  steadily  worM,  though  Stephen  showed  no  lack  of  energy, 
posting  about  his  realm  with  a  band  of  mercenary  kiughts 
whenever  trouble  broke  out.  But  in  x  138  the  crisis  came;  the 
baronage  had  tried  the  capadty  of  their  new  master  and  found 
him  wanting.  The  outbreak  was  now  widespread  and  systematic 
fffg^^^ff,  — caused  not  by  the  turbulence  of  a  few  wild  spirits, 
but  by  the  deliberate  conspiracy  of  all  who  saw  their 
advantage  in  anarchy.  Matilda  had  a  few  genuine  partisans, 
such  as  her  half-brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
iUegitiraate  son  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  took  arms  in  her  name  were  ready  to  seU  their  allegiance 
to  dthcr  candidate  in  return  for  lands,  or  grants  of  rank  or 
privflege.  A  long  list  of  douUy  and  triply  forsworn  nobles,  led 
by  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Aubrey  de  Vexe  and  Ralph  of  Chester, 
made  the  balance  of  war  sway  alternately  from  side  to  side,  as 
they  transferred  themsdves  to  the  camp  of  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  hard  to  trace  any  meaning  in  the  dvil  war—it  was  not  a 
contest  between  the  prindpie  of  hereditary  succession  and  the 
prindple  of  elective  kingship,  as  might  be  supposed.  It  was 
rather,  if  some  explanation  must  be  found  for  it,  a  strife  between 
the  kingly  power  and  feudal  anarchy.  Unfortunately  for 
England  the  kingly  power  was  in  the  hands  of  an  incapable 
holder,  and  feudal  anarchy  found  a  plausible  mask  by  adoptii^ 
the  disgiiise  of  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heiress. 

The  dvil  war  was  not  Stephen's  only  trouble;  foreign  invasion 
was  added.  Bavid  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  undc  of  Matilda, 
and  used  her  wrongs  as  the  plea  for  thrice  invading  northern 
England,  which  he  ravaged  with  great  cruelty.  His  most  for- 
midable raid  was  checked  by  the  Yorkshire  i^ire  levies,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (Aug.  aa,  X138).  Yet  in  the  following 
year  be  had  to  be  bou^t  off  by  the  grantof  all  Northumberland 
(save  Newcastle  and  Bamborough)  to  his  son  Earl  Henry.  Car- 
lisle and  Cumberland  were  alroidy  in  his  hands.  Some  years 
later  the  Scottish  prince  also  got  possession  of  the  great "  Honour 
of  Lancaster."  It  was  not  Stephen's  fault  that  the  boundary  of 
England  did  not  permanently  recede  from  the  Tweed  and  the 
Solway  to  the  tyne  and  the  Ribble. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  North  attracted  little  attention  while 
the  dvil  war  was  at  its  height  in  the  South.  In  X139  Stephen 
had  wrought  himself  fatal  damage  by  quarrelling  with  the  ccdesi- 
astical  bureaucrats,  the  kinsmen  and  allies  of  Roger  of  Salisbury, 


who  had  been  aoMOg  his  eadiest  adherents.  Jealous  of  thdr 
power  and  thdr  arrogance,  and  doubting  thdr  loyalty,  he  im- 
prisoned them  and  confiscated  thdr  lands.  This  threw  the 
whole  church  party  on  to  the  side  if  Matilda;  even  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  own  bixrtber,  disowned  him  and 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  Moreover,  the  whole  mschinfry 
of  local  govenmient  in  the  reahn  fell  out  of  gear,  when  the 
experienced  ministers  who  were  wont  to  control  it  were  removed 
from  power. 

Matilda  had  landed  in  England  in  the  winter  of  xx39-zMo; 
for  a  yeai'  her  partisans  made  steady  progress  against  the  king, 
and  on  the  and  of  Februaiy  xx4x  Stephen  waa  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  UncoUx.  All  England,  save  the  county 
of  Kent  and  a  few  isolated  castles  elsewhere,  submitted  to 
Matilda.  She  was  hailed  as  a  sovereign  by  a  great  assembly  at 
Winchester,  over  which  Stephen's  own  brother  Bishop  Henor 
presided  (ApiH  7,  1x41)  and  entered  London  in  triumph  in 
June.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  wouki  have  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  realm  if  she  had  played  her  cards  wdl,  for  there 
were  too  many  powerful  personages  who  were  interested  in  the 
perpetuation  of  the  dvil  war.  But  she  certainly  did  her  best 
to  ruin  her  own  chances  by  showing  an  unwise  arrogance,  and 
a  determinati<»  to  resume  at  once  all  the  powexs  that  her  father 
bad  possessed.  When  she  axmuUed  all  the  royal  acts  of  the  last 
six  years,  declared  charters  forfdted  and  lands  confiscated,  and 
began  to  raise  heavy  and  arbitnuy  taxes,  she  made  the  partisans 
of  Stephen  desperate,  and  estranged  many  of  her  own  supporters. 
A  sudden  rising  of  the  dtiaens  drove  her  out  of  London,  while 
she  was  making  preparations  for  her  coronation.  The  party 
of  the  imprisoned  kkig  rallied  under  the  wise  guidance  of  h^ 
wife  Matilda  of  Boulogne  and  his  brother  Henry,  and  many  other 
of  the  Ute  deserters  adhered  to  it.  Their  army  drove  the  latdy 
triumphant  party  out  of  Winchester,  and  captured  its  militaiy 
chief,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  So  much  was  his  loss  fdt  that 
his  sister  exchanged  him  a  few  months  later  for  King  Stephen. 

After  this  the  war  went  on  intermiiuibty,  without  complete 
advantage  to  either  side,  Stephen  for  the  most  part  dominating 
the  eastern  and  Matilda  the  western  shires.  It  was  the  aenith 
of  the  power  of  the  baronial  anarchists,  who  moved  from  camp 
to  camp  with  shameless  rapidity,  wresting  from  one  or  other  of  the 
two  ri^  sovereigns  some  n^al  castle,  or  some  dangerous  grant 
of  financial  or  judidal  rights,  at  each  change  of  allegiance.  The 
kingdom  was  in  the  desperate  ^ate  described  in  the  last  melan- 
choly  pages  of  the  AnghSaxon  CkronkUf  when  life  and  property 
were  nowhere  safe  from  the  objealess  foodty  of  feudal  tyranU 
— when  "  evexy  shire  was  full  of  castles  and  every  castle  fiUed 
with  devils  and  evil  men,"  and  the  people  muimuied  that 
"  Christ  and  his  saints  slept." 

Such  was  England's  fate  till  1x5.^,  when  Matilda  had  retired 
from  the  strife  in  faw>ur  of  her  son,  Henry  of  Anjou,  and  Stef^en 
was  grown  an  old  man,  and  had  just  iMt  his  heir,  Eustace,  to 
whom  he  had  desired  to  pass  on  the  crown.  Both  parties  were 
exhausted,  both  were  sick  of  the  incessant  treacheiy  of  their 
more  unscrupulous  barons,  and  at  last  thev  came  to  the  compro- 
mise of  Wallingford  (October  XX53},  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
Stephen  should  reign  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that  on 
•  his  death  the  crown  should  pass  to  Heniy.  Both  sides  promised 
to  lay  down  thdr  arms,  to  dismiss  thdr  naercenarics.  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  unlicensed  castles,  of  wnich  it  is 
said,  with  no  very  great  exaggeration,  that  there  were  at  the 
moment  over  xooo  in  the  realm.  Henry  then  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  his  mother  had  been  in  possession  since  1x45, 
while  Stephen  turned  his  small  remaining  strength  to  the  weary 
task  of  endeavouring  to  restore  the  foundations  of  law  and  order. 
But  he  had  accomplished  little  when  he  died  in  October  X154. 
The  task  of  reconstruction  was  to  be  Idt  to  Henry  of  Anjou:  his 
predecessor  was  only  remembered  as  an  example  of  the  evil  that 
xnay  be  done  by  a  weak  man  who  has  been  reckless  enou|^  to 
seize  a  throne  which  he  is  incapable  of  defending.  England  has 
had  many  worse  kings,  but  never  one  who  wrouf^t  her  more 
harm.  If  his  successor  had  been  like  him,  feudal  anarchy  might 
have  become  as  pennanent  in  England  aa  in  Poland. 
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Forttnatdy  tbe  yomig  kiiig  to  whom  Stephen's  battered 
crown  now  fell  was  energetic  and  capable,  il  somewhat  adi* 
..  „  willed  and  hasty.  He  was  inferior  in  caution  and 
"""^  self-control  to  his  giandtather  Henry  I.,  tboui^  he 
resembled  .htm  in  his  love  of  strong  and  systematic  govem- 
nnce.  From  .the  point  of  view  of  his  English  subjects  his 
main  achievement  was  that  he  restored  in  almost  every  detail 
the  weH>oiganized  bureaucracy  which  his  ancestor  had  CFeated» 
and  with  it  the  law  and  order  that  had  disappeared  during 
Stephen's  unhappy  reign.  But  there  was  this  essential  difference 
between  the  position  of  the  two  Henries,  that  the  elder  aspired 
to  be  no  more  than  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Normandy, 
while  the  younger'sCrove  all  his  life  for  an  imperial  position  in 
western  Europe.  Such  an  ambition  was  alniost  forced  upon 
blm  by  the  consequences  of  his  descent  and  his  marriage.  Besides 
hisgrandfather's  Angb-Norman  inheritance.he  had  received  from 
his  father  Geoffrey  the  conntiei  ol  Anjou  and  Touraine,  and 
the  predominance  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Loire.  But  it  was 
bis  marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  two  years  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  which  gave  htm  the  right  to  dream 
(rf  greatness  such  as  his  Norman  forbears  had  never  enjoyed. 
This  lady,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VIL  of  France,  brought  to 
Iter  second  husband  the  whole  of  the  lands  from  Poitou  to  the 
Pyrenees,  the  accumitlated  gains  of  many  warlike  ancestors.  In 
wealth  and  fighting  strength  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  ft  full 
third  of  France.  Added  to  Anjou  and  Normandy  it  made  a 
icalm  far  more  imporunt  than  England.  Hence  it  came  that 
Henry's  ambitions  and  interesu  were  continental  more  than 
English.  Unlike  hb  grandfather  he  dwelt  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  beyond  seas.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
his  youth  had  been  spent  abroad,  and  that  England  only  came 
to  him  when  he  was  already  a  grown  man.  The  concerns  of  his 
island  realm  were  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  him,  but  only 
formed  a  part  ol  bis  cares.  Essentially  he  was  an  Angevin, 
neither  a  Norman  nor  an  EngUsfaman,  and  his  primary  ambition 
was  to  make  the  house  of  Anjou  supreme  in  France.  Nor  did  this 
seem  impossible;  he  owned  a  far  broader  and  wealthier  domain 
beyond  the  Channel  than  did  his  nominal  suzerain  King 
Loub  VIL,  and — what  was  of  more  importance— he  far  excelled 
that  prince  both  in  vigour  and  in  capacity 

On  succeeding  to  the  English  crown,  however,  he  came  over 
at  once  to  take  possession  of  the  realm,  and  abode  there  for  over 
a  year,  displaying  the  most  restless  energy  in  setting  to  rights  the 
governance  of  the  realm.  He  expellcd^ll  Stephen's  mercenaries, 
took  back  into  bis  hands  the  royal  lands  and  castles  which  his 
predecessor  had  grants  Avay,  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  the 
"  adulterine  "  castles  which  the  barons  and  knights  had  built 
without  leave  during  the  years  of  the  anarchy. .  Hardly  a  single 
magnate  dared  to  oppose  him— -Bridgnorth,  now  a  castle  of  the 
Mortimers,  was  tbe  only  place  whichlic  had  to  take  by  force.  His 
next  care  was  to  restore  the  boreaucmcy  by  which  Henry  I.  had 
been  wont  to  govern.  He  handed  over  the  exchequer  to  Nigel, 
bishop  of  Ely,  the  nephew  of  the  old  justiciar  Roger  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  heir  of  his  traditions.  His  chancellor  was  a  young  clerk, 
Thontas  Becket,  who  was  recommended  to  hion  by  archbishop 
TheolMdd  as. the  most  capable  official  in  tbe  realm.  A  short 
experience  of  his  work  convinced  the  king  that  his  merits  had 
tMt  been  exaggerated.  He  proved  a  zealous  and  capable  minister, 
and  such  a  strong  exponent  of  the  claims  of  the  crown  that  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  the  later  developments  by  which  he  was 
to  become  their  greatest  enemy 

The  machine  of  government  was  begiiming  to  work  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion,  and  the.  reahn  was  already  settling  down  into 
order,  when  Henry  was  called  abroad  by  a  rebdlion  raised  in 
Anjou  by  his  brother  Geoffrey — the  first  of  tbe  innumerable 
dynastic  troubles  abroad  which  continued  throughout  his  mign  to 
distract  his  attention  from  his  duties  as  an  En^sb  king.  He 
did  not  return :for  fifteen  months;  but  when  he  did  reappear  it 
was  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  ix55»  to  extbrt 
from  the  greater  barons  the  laa  of  tbe  royal  fortresses  which 
still  remained  in  their  hands,  and  to  restore,  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  the  realm.    Malcolm  IVv,  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 


was  compelled  to  give  up  the  eaddoms  of  Northumbcriaitd  and 
Cumberland,  which  his  father  Henry  had  received  from  Stephen. 
He  received  instead  only  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  too  far 
from  the  border  to  be  a  dangerous  possession,  to  which  he  had 
a  hereditary  right  as  descending  from  Earl  Waltheof.  He  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  England,  and  actually  followed  him  with 
a  great  retinue  on  his  next  continental  expedition.  In  the  same 
year  (1157)  Henry  made  an  expedition  into  North  Wales,  and 
forced  its  prince  Owen  to  become  his  vassal,  not  without  some 
fighting,  in  which  the  English  army  received  several  sharp  checks 
^  the  commencemeiit  of  the  campaign. 

Yet  once  more  Henry's  stay  on  the  English  side  of  the  Cbannd 
was  but  for  a  year.  In  1x5$  he  again  departed  to  plunge  into 
schemes  of  continental  conquest.  This  time  it  was  an  attempt 
to  annex  the  great  county  of  Toulouse,  and  so  to  carry  the 
borders  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Mediterranean,  which  distiacted 
him.  Natural^  Louis  of  France  was  unwilling  to  see  his  great 
vassal  striding  all  across  his  realm,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
hindor  him.  Into  the  endless  skirmishes  and  negotiations  which 
followed  the  raising  of  the  question  of  Toulouse  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  enter.  Hcn^  did  not  achieve  his  purpose,  indeed  he 
seems  to  have  failed  to  use  his  strength  to  its  best  advantage, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  a  futile  marriage  treaty 
by  which  his  eldest  son  was  to  marry  the  French  king's  daughter 
(11 60).  This  was  to  be  but  the  first  of  many  disappointments 
in  this  direction;  there  ¥ira&  apparently  some  fatal  scruple,  both 
in  Henry's  own  mind  and  in  that  of  his  continental  subjects,  as 
to  pressing  their  suzerain  too  hard.  But  it^must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  feudal  army  was  an  inefficient  weapon  for  long 
wars,  and  that  the  mercenaries,  by  whom  alone  it  could  be 
replaced,  were  both  expensive  and  untrustworthy.  Henry 
developed  as  far  as  he  was  able  the  system  of  "  scutage  "  {q.v,) 
which  his  grandfather  had  apparently  invented;  by  this  the 
vassal  compounded  for  his  forty  days'  personal  service  by  paying 
money,  with  which  the  king  could  hire  professional  soldiers. 
But  even  with  this  help  he  could  neyer  keq>  a  large  enough  army 
together. 

Meanwhile  England,  though,  somewhat  heavily  taxed,  waa 
at  least  enjoying  quiet  and  stroitg  governance.  There  is  every 
sign  tluLt  Henry's  early  years  were  a  time  of  returning 
prosperity.  But  there  was  also  much  friction  between 
the  crown  and  its  subjects.  The  more  turbulent  part 
of  the  baronage,  looking  back  to  the  boisterous  times 
of  St^hen  with  regret,  was  reserving  itself  for  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  danger  of  feudal  rebellion  was  not  yet  past, 
as.  was  to  be  shown  ten  ycara  later.  The  towns  did  not  find 
Henry  an  easy  master.  He  took  away  from  London  some  of  the 
exceptional  privileges  which  his  grandfather  bad  granted,  such 
as  the  free  election  of  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  and  the  right  of 
farming  the  shire  at  a  fixed  rent.  He  asserted  his  power  to  raise 
"  tallages  " — arbitrary  taxation — from  the  citizens  on  occasion. 
Yet  he  left  the  foundations  of  municipal  liberty,  untouched, 
and  he  was  fairly  liberal  in  granting  charters  which  contained 
moderate  privileges  to  smaller  towns.  His  most  difficult  task, 
however,  was  to  come'  to  a  settlement  with  the  Church.  The 
lavish  grants  of  Stephen  had  made  an  end  of  the  old  authority 
which  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I.  had-  exercised  over  tbe 
clergy.'  Their  successor  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  was 
resolved  to  put  back  the  dock,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power.  It 
was  iu>t,  however,  on  the  old  problems  of  free  election,  of  lay 
investiture,  that  his  quarrel  with  the  clerical  body  broke  out, 
but  on  the  comparatively  new  question  of  the  confficting  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.  The  separate  tribunals  of 
the  church,  whose  erection  William  I.  had  favoured,  had  been 
developing  in  power  ever  since,  and  had  begun  to  encroach  on  the 
sphere  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  This  wa^  mpre  than  ever  the 
case  since  Stephen  had  formally  granted  them  jurisdiction  over 
all  suiu  concerning  clerics  and  clerical  property.  During  the 
first  few  yean  of  his  reign  Henry  had  already  been  in  collision 
with  the  ecdcsiastkal  authorities  over  several  such  cases;  be 
had  chafed  at  seeing  iwo  clerks  accused  of  murder  and  black* 
mailing  daimed  by  and  acquitted  in  the  church  courts;  and 
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most  of  dl  at  the  frequency  of  unliceiued  appeals  to  Rome— a 
flagrant  breach  of  one  of  the  three  rules  laid  down  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  Being  comparatively  at  leisure  after  the  paci- 
fication with  France,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  whole  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  new  modus  vhendi  with  the  church. 
As  a  preliminary  move  be  appointed  his  able  chancellor  Thomas 
Becket  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which  fell  vacant  in 
-  .  1162.-  This  was  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  reign. 
Becket  was  one  of  those  men  who,  without  being 
either  hypocrites  or  consciously  ambitious,  live  only  to  magnify 
their  office.  While  chancellor  he  was  the  most  seahMts  servant 
of  the  crown,  and  had  seemed  rather  secular  thaii  clerical  in  his 
habits  and  his  outlook  on  life.  But  no  sooner  had  he  been 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  than  he  put  away  his  former 
manners,  became  the  most  formal  and  austere  of  mcn^  and  set 
himself  to  be  the  champion  of  the  church  party  in  all  its  claims, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  against  the  state.  The  king's 
astonishment  was  even  greater  than  his  indignation  when  he 
saw  the  late  chancellor  setting  himself  to  oppose  him  in  all 
things.  Their  first  quarrel  was  about  a  proposed  change  in  some 
details  of  taxation,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  speciaUy  ecclesi- 
astical bearing  at  alL  But  Becket  vehemently  opposed  it,  and 
got  so  much  support  when  the  great  council  met  at  Woodstock 
that  Henry  withdrew  his  schemes.  This  was  only  a  preliminary 
skirmish;  the  main'battle  opened  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  king,  quite  aware  that  he  must  for  the  future  look  on  Thomas 
as  his  enemy,  brought  forward  the  famous  ConstUtUima  0/ 
Clarendon^  of  which  the  main  purport  was  to  assert  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  over  clerical  offenders  by  a  rather  complicated 
procedure,  while  other  clauses  provided  that  ai^>eals  to  Rome 
must  not  be  made  without  the  king's  leave,  that  suits  about  land 
or  the  presentation  to  benefices,  in  which  dcrics  were  concerned, 
should  be  tried  before  the  royal  courts,  and  that  bishops  should 
not  quit  the  realm  unless  they  had  obtained  permission  to  do 
so  from  the  king  (see  Clarendon,  CoNSTrriniONS  op).  Some- 
what to  the  king's  surprise,  Becket  yielded  for  a  moment  to  his 
pressure,  and  declared  bis  assent  to  the  constitutions.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  Idft  the  court  than  he  proclaimed  that  he  had 
^evously  sinned  in  giving  way,  suspended  himself  from  his 
archiepiscopal  functions,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  to  beg  for  pardon 
and  absolution.  He  then  made  a  clandestine  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  realm,  but  was  detected  on  the  seashore  and  forced 
to  return. 

Incensed  with  Becket  for  his  repudiation  of  his  original  sub- 
mission, Henry  proceeded  to  open  a  campaign  of  lawsuits  against 
him,  in  order  to  force  him  to  plead  in  secular  courts.  He  also 
took  the  very  mean  step  of  declaring  that  he  should  call  him  to 
account  for  all  the  moneys*  that  had  passed  through  his  hands 
when  he  was  chancellor,  though  Becket  had  been  given  a  quit- 
tance for  them  when  he  resigned  the  office  more  than  two  years 
before.  The  business  came  up  at  the  council  of  Northampton 
(October  1164),  when  th6  archbishop  was  tried  for  refusing  to 
recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts,  and  declared 
to  have  forfeited  his  movable  goods.  The  sentence  was  passed 
by  the  lay  members  of  the  Curia  Regis  alone,  the  bishops  having 
been  forbidden  to  sit,  and  threatened  with  excommunication 
if  they  did  so,  by  the  accused  primate.  When  Becket  was  visited 
by  the  justiciar  who  came  to  rehearse  the  judgment,  he  started 
to  his  feet,  refused  to  listen  to  a  word,  declared  his  repudiation 
of  all  lay  courts  and  left  the  hall.  That  same  night  he  made  a 
second  attempt  to  escape  from  England  and  this  time  succeeded 
In  getting  off  to  Flanders.  From  thence  he  fled  to  the^ourt  of 
the  pope,  where  he  received  less  support  than  he  had  expected. 
Alexander  III.  privately  approved  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and 
regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Chureh,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
quarrel  with  King  Henry.  He  had  lately  been  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  who  had  installed  an  antlpope  in  his 
place,  and  had  been  forced  to  retire  to  France.  If  he  sided  with 
Becket  and  thundered  against htsper8ecutor,therewassmaUd6ubt 
that  the  king  of  England  would  adhere  to  the  schism.  Accord^ 
ingly  he  endeavoured  to  temporize  and  to  avoid  a  rupture,  to  the 
arehbishop's  great  disgust.    But  since  he  also  declared  theConstt  * 


tutions  of  Clartndon  vacuioiikat  ailu  Invalid,  Hemy  ms  equally 
offended,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  emperor  and  the  anti* 
pope.  This  conduct  forced  Alexander's  hand,  and.  he  gavtt 
Becket  leave  to  eatommnm'cate  his  enemiea.  The  exile,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  French  abbey,  placed  the  justiciar  and  six 
other  of  the  king's  chief  councillors  under  the  ban  of  the  Church* 
and  intimated  that  he  should  add  Henry  himself. to  the  list 
unless  he  showed  speedy  signs  of  repentance  (April  xi66). 

Thus  the  quarrel  had  come  to  a  head.  Churdi  and  State  were 
at  open  war.  Henry  soon  found  that  Becket 'a  threats  had  more 
effect  than  he  liked.-  Many  of  the  English  clergy  were  naturalljr 
on  the  side  of  the  primate  in  a  dispute  whkh  touched  their 
loyalty  to  the  Church  and  their  class  feeling.  Several  bishops 
declared  to  the  king  that,  since  his  ministers  had  been  didy  ex- 
communicated; they  did  not  see  howi  they  cmakl  avoid  regarding 
them  as  men  placed  outside  the  pale  of  Qiristendom.  Fortune' 
ately  the  pope  interfered  for  a  moment  to  lighten  the  friction; 
bemg  threatened  with  a  new  invasion  by  the  emperor  Frederick, 
he  su^»ended  the  sentences  and  sent  legates  to  patch  up  a  peace; 
They  failed,  for  netther  the  king  nor  the  archbishop  would  give 
way.  At  this  juncture  Henry  was  desirous  of  getting  his  eldest 
son  and  namesake  crowned  as  Us  colleague,  the  best  mode  that 
he  could  devise  for  avoiding  the  dangers  of  a  disputed  succession 
at  his  death.  He  induced  the  archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  o{  London  and  Salid)ury,  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
This  was  a  dear  invasion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  primate^ 
and  Becket  took  it  more  to  heart  than  any  other  of  his  grievances. 

Yet  the  next  move  in  the  struggle  was  a  hollow  recondliation 
between  the  oombatants~-a  most  inexplicable  act  on  both  ^des. 
The  king  offered  to  allow  Becket  to  return  from  exile,  and  to 
restore  him  to  his  possessions,  without  exacting  from. him  any 
promise  of  submission,  or  even  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  reopen 
the  dispute  on  his  return.  Apparently  he  had  made  a  wrong 
interpretation  of  the  primate's  mental  attitude,  and  thought 
him  desirous  of  a  truce,  if  not  ready  for  a  compromise.  H^  had 
wholly  misjudged  the  situation;  Becket  nuule  neither  promises 
nor  threats,  but  three  weeks  after  he  reached  Canterbury  publicly 
excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  for  the 
part  that  they  had  taken  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  king,  and 
suspended  from  their  functions  the  other  prelates  who  had  been, 
present  at  the  ceremony.  He  then  proceeded  to  excommunicate 
a  number  of  his  minor  lay  enemies. 

The  news  was  carried  overseas  to-  Henry,  who  was  then  in 
Normandy.  It  roused  one  of  the  fits  of  wild  rage  to  which  he 
was  not  unfrequently  Uable;  he  burst  out  into  ejacu- 
lations of  wrath,  and  cursed  **  the  cowardly  idle  ser- 
vants who  Buffeted  their  master  to  be  made  the 
hiughing'Stock  of  a  low-born  -priest."  Among  those  who  stood 
about  him  were  four  knights,  some  of  whom  had  personal 
grudges  against  Becket,  and  aH  of  whom  were  reckless  ruffians, 
who  were  eager  to  win  their  master's  favour  by  fair  means  of 
foul.  They  crossed  the  Channel  with  astonishing  speed;  two 
days  after  the  king's  outburst  they  stood  before  Becket  at 
Canterbury  and  threatened  him  wh  death  imless  he  should 
remove  the  excommunications  and  submit  to  his  tnaster.  The 
archbishop  answered  with  words  as  scornful  as  thetr  own,  and 
took  his  way  to  the  minster  to  attend  vespers.  The  knights  went 
out  to  seek  their  weapons,  and  when  armed  followed  him  into 
the  north  transept,  where  they  (ell  upon  hini  and  brutally  slew 
him  with  many  sword-strokes  <December  29,  X170).  Thomas 
had  been  given  time  to  fly,  and  his  followers  had  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  do  so.  It  seems  that  he  deliberately  courted 
martjrrdom,  anxious  apparently  that  his  death  should  deal  the 
king  the  bitterest  Uow  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict  (see 
Becket). 

Nothing  could  have  p«t  Henry  in  such  an  evil  plight;  the 
whole  world  held  him  rcsponnble  for  the  murder,  and  he  was 
forced  to  buy  pardon  for  it  by  surrendering  many  |y,  nmn 
of  the  advantages  over  the  Church' which  he  had 
hoped  to  gain-  by  enforcing  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
Especially  the  immunity  of  clerical  offenders  from  the  juris- 
diction of  lay  cooru  bad  to  be  conceded;  for  the  rest  of  the 
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middle  9gn  the  derit  fsity  of  tkeft  er  tsnok,  riot  or  murder, 
oould  plttd  his  Olden,  and  escape  from  the  ha^  justice  of  the 
kiiqi^t  officers  to  the  milder  penalties  of  the  bishop's  tribunal. 
**  Benefit  of  dersy  "  became  an  intolerable  anomaly,  all  the  more 
ao  became  the  privilege  was  extended  in  practice  not  only  to  aU 
penons  actually  in  minor  orders,  but  to  all  who  claimed  them; 
any  criminal  who  oouU  read  had  a  fair  chance  of  being  reckoned 
a  clerk.  Another  concession  which  Henry  was  forced  to  make 
Was  that  the  appeals  to  Rome  of  Ktigants  in  eocksiastical  suits 
should  be  freely  permitted,  provided  that  they  made  ao  oath 
that  they  were  not  contemplating  any  wrong  to  the  English 
crown  or  the  English  church,  a  suffidenUy  easy  ooodition.  Such 
appeals  became,  and  remained*  innumerable  and  vexatious. 
Pope  Alexander  also  extorted  from  the  king  a  pledge  thst  he 
would  relinquish  any  customs  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church  which  had  been  introduced  since  his  accession.  To 
the  pope  this  meant  that  the  Constitotjons  of  Clarendon  were 
disavowed;  to  the  king,  who  maintained  that  they  were  in  the 
main  a  mere  restatement  of  the  cwtoros  of  William  I.,  it  bore 
no  such  general  interpretation.  The  points  were  ibugbt  out  in 
detail,  and  not  settled  for  many  yeais.  Practically  it  became 
the  ride  to  regard  suits  regarding  land,  or  presentations  to  bene- 
fices, as  pertaining  to  the  lung's  court,  while  those  regarding 
prolate,  marriage  and  divorce  fell  to  the  ecdcsiastical  tribunal. 
The  question  of  election  to  bishoprics  and  abbades  went  back 
to  the  stage  which  it  had  reached  in  the  time  of  Heniy  I.;  the 
choice. was  made  in  canonical  form,  by  the  chapters  of  ibe 
monasteries,  but  the  king's  recommendation  was  a  primary 
factor  in  that  choice.  When  the  dectors  disregarded  it,  as  was 
'sometimes  the  case,  there  was  friction;  a  weak  king  was  some- 
times overruled;  a  strong  one  generally  got.  his  way  in  the  end. 

Becket's  death,  then,  gave  a  qualified  triumph  to  the  church 
party,  and  he  was  rightly  regarded  as  the  successful  champion  of 
his  caste.  Hence  they  hdd  his  death  in  grateful  remembrance; 
the  pope  canonized  him  in  1173,  and  more  churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  him  during  the  next  two  centuries  than  to  any  other 
EngUsb  saint.  In  the  eyes  of  most  men  his  martyrdom  bad  put 
the  king  so  much  in  the  wrong  that  the  obstinacy  and  provo- 
cative conduct  which  had  brought  it  about  passed  out  of  memory. 
His  life  of  ostentatious  austerity,  apd  the  courage  with  which 
he  met  his  death,  had  caused  aH  his  faults  to  be  forgotten. 
Henry  himself  felt  so  much  the  invidious  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  that  even  after  making  his  submission  to  the  pope's 
legates  at  Avranches  in  1x73,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  do 
penance  before  Becket's  tomb  in  1174,  on  which  occasion  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  scourged  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, who  inflicted  on  him  three  cuts  apiece. 

Between  the  outbreak  of  the  king's  quarrel  with  Becket  at 
the  council  of  Woodstock  and  the  compromise  of  Avranches 
no  less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed — the  best  years  of  Henry's 
manhood.  During  this  period  his  struggle  with  the  Church  had 
been  but  one  of  his  distractions.  His  policy  of  imperial  aggran- 
disement had  been  in  progress.  In  1163  he  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  South'  Wales;  the  marcher  lords  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land;  the  surviving  Welsh 
princes  did  homage  for  the  rest.  In  xt66  Henry  got  practical 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  only  remaining  large 
district  of  western  France  which  was  not  already  in  his  hands. 
Cbnan,  the  last  prince  of  the  old  Breton  house,  recognized  him 
as  his  lord,  and  gave  the  hand  of  his  heiress  Constance  to  Geoffrey, 
the  king's  third  son.  When  the  count  died  in  1171  Henry  did 
not  transfer  the  administration  of  the  land  to  the  young  pair, 
who  were  stiD  but  children,  but  retained  itior  himself,  and  clung 
to  it  jealously  long  after  his  son  came  of  age.  Intermittent  wars 
with  Frarite  during  these  years  were  of  small  fanportance;  Henry 
never  pudted  his  suxerain  to  extremity.  Bat  the  Angevin 
dominions  were  extended  in  a  new  direction,  where  no  English 
king  had  yet  made  his  power  feh. 

The  distressful  Island  of  Ireland  was  at  this  moment  enjoying 
the  anarchy  which  had  rdgned  thereiii  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Its  state  had  grown  even  more  unhappy  than  befoie  since 
tho  Danish  invasions  of  the  xoth  century,  which  had  not 
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wdded  the  native  klngdoiw  into  unity  by  prewire  from  without 
-*-as  had  been  the  case  in  England — ^but  had  simply  comiplicated 
afiairh  by  setting  up  two  or  three  alien  principalities 
OB  the  coKtliae.  As  in  England,  the  vikings  had 
destroyed  much  of  the  old  dvilization;  but  they  had 
neither  succeeded  ii^  occupying  the  whole  country  nor  had  they 
beet  absorbed  by  the  natives.  The  stau  ^  the  island  was  much 
hke  that  of  Eni^d  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy:  occasional^ 
a  *'  High  King  "  succeeded  in  forcing  his  rivals  into  a  precarious 
submisBion;  more  usually  there  was  not  even  a  pretence  of  a 
central  authority  in  the  island,  and  the  annals  of  objectless 
tribal  wan  fonned  its  sole  history.  King  Henry's  eyes  had 
been  fixed  on  the  faction-ridden  land  unce  the  first  years  of  his 
reign.  As  early.as  x  1 55  he  had  asked  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
papal  throne,  for  a  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The 
Hdy  See  had  always  regarded  with  distaste  the  existence  in  the 
West  of  a  nation  who  repudiated  the  Roman  obedience,  and 
lived  in  schismatical  independence,  under  local  ecclesiastical 
customs  which  dated  back  to  the  5th  century,  and  had  never 
been  brought  into  line  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Hence  it  was  natural  to  sanction  an  invasion  which  might  bring 
the  Irish  within  the  fold.  But  Henry  made  no  endeavour  for 
many  years  to  utilize  the  papal  grant  of  Ixdand,  which  seems 
to  have  been  made  under  the  preposterous  "  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,"  the  forged  document  which  gave  the  bishop  of  Rome 
authority  over  all  islands.  It  was  conveniently  forgotten  that 
Ireland  had  never  been  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  so  had  not  even 
been  Constantine's  to  gjve  away. 

Not  till  1168,  thirteen  years  after  the  agreement  with  Pope 
Adrian,  did  the  interference  of  the  English  kin^  in  Ireland 
actually  begin.  Even  then  he  did  not  take  the  conquest  in  hand 
himself,  but  merely  sanctioned  a  private  adventure  of  some  of 
his  subjects,  Dermot  Mac Morrough,  king  of  Leinster,  an  u nquiet 
Irish  prince  who  for  good  reasons  had  been  expelled  by  his 
neighbours,  came  to  Henry's  court  in  Normandy,  profferiug  his 
allegiance  in  return  for  restoration  to  his  lost  dominions.  •  The 
qqarrel  with  Becket,  and  the  French  war,  were  both  distracting 
the  English  king  at  the  moment.  He  could  not  spare  attention 
for  the  matter,  but  gave  Dermot  leave  to  enlist  auxiliaries  among 
the  turbulent  barons  of  the  South  Welsh  Marches.  The  Irish 
exile  enlisted  first  the  services  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert 
Fitzstcphen,  two  half-brothers,  both  noted  fighting  men,  and 
afterwards  those  of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  an 
ambitious  and  impecunious  magnate  of  broken  fortunes.  The 
two  barons  were  promised  lands,  the  earl  a  greater  bribe  (he 
band  of  Dermot *s  only  daughter  Eva  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leinster.  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstcphen  crossed  to 
Ireland  in  X169  with  a  mere  handful  of  followers.  But  they 
achieved  victories  of  an  almost  incredible  completeness  over 
Dermot's  enemies.  The  undisciplined  hordes  of  the  king  of 
Ossory  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford  could  not  stand  before  the 
Anglo*Norman  tactics — the  charge  of  the  knights  and  the  arrow- 
flight  of  the  archeis,  skilfully  combined  by  the  adventurous  in- 
vaders.  Dermot  was  triumphant,  and  sent  for  more  auxiliaries, 
aspiring  to  evict  Roderic  O'Connor  of  Connaught  from  the 
precarious  throne  of  Hi^  King  of  Ireland.  In  1x70  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  came  over  with  a  larger  force,  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  Dermot's  daughter,  and  commenced  a  scries  of  conquests. 
He  took  Waterford  and  Dublin  from  the  Danes,  and  scattered 
the  hosts  of  the  native  princes.  Early  in  the  next  spring  Dermot 
died,  and  Earl  Richard,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage,  claimed  the 
kingship  of  Leinster.  He  hdd  his  own,  despite  the  assaults  of 
a  great  army  gathered  by  Roderic  the  High  King,  and  of  a  viking 
fleet  which  came  to  hdp  the  conquered  jarls  of  Waterford  and 
Dublin.  At  this  moment  King  Henry  thought  it  necessary  to 
hiterfere;  if  he  let  more  time  slip  away,  E>arl  Ridiard  would 
become  a  powerful  king  and  fbrget  his  English  allegiance. 
Accordingly,  with  a  large  army  at  1^  back,  he  landed  at  Water- 
ford in  1171  and  marched  on  Dublin.  Richard  did  him  homage 
for  Ldnster,  engaging  to  hold  it  as  a  palatine  earldom,  and  not 
to  claim  the  name  or  rights  of  a  king.    The  other  adventurers 
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followed  his  example,  as  did,  after  an  ioterval,  most  of  the  native 
Irish  princes.  Chily  Roderic  of  Connaught  held  aloof  in  his 
western  solitudes,  asserting  his  independence.  Th^s  clergy, 
almost  without  a  munnur,  submitted  themselves  to  the  Roman 
Church. 

Such  was  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  a  conquest  too  facile 
to  be  secure.  Four  years  later  it  appeared  to  be  completed  by 
the  submission  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  did  homage  like 
the  rest  of  the  island  chiefs.  But  their  oaths  were  as  easily 
broken  as  made,  and  the  real  subjection  of  the  island  was  not 
to  be  completed  for  400  years.  What  happened  was  that  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  pushed  gradually  west,  occupying  the 
best  of  the  land  and  holding  it  down  by  castles,  but  leaving  the 
profitless  bogs  and  mountains  to  the  local  princes.  The  king's 
writ  only  ran  in  and  about  Dublin  and  a  few  other  harbour 
fortresses.  Inland,  the  intruding  barons  and  the  Irish  chiefs 
fought  perpetually,  with  varying  fortunes.  The  conquest  hardly 
touched  central  and  western  Ulster,  and  left  half  Connaught 
unsubdued:  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin  the  tribes 
of  the  Wicklow  Hills  were  never  properly  tamed.  The  English 
conquest  was  incomplete;  it  failed  to  introduce  either  unity  or 
strong  governance.  After  a  century  and  a  half  it  began  to  recede 
rather  than  to  advance.  Many  of  the  districts  which  had  been 
overrun  in  the  time  of  the  Angevin  kings  were  lost;  many  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  families  intermarried  with  and  became  absorbed 
by  the  Irish;  they  grew  as  careless  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
crown  as  any  of  the  native  chiefs.  The  "  Lordship  of  Ireland  " 
was  never  a  reality  till  the  times  of  the  Tudors.  But  as  long  as 
Henry  II.  lived  this  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  The  first 
generation  of  the  conquerors  pushed  their  advance  with  such 
vigour  that  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  complete  the 
adventure.    (See  Ireland:  History.) 

It  was  in  1x73,  the  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland  and  his 
submission  to  the  papal  legates  at  Avranches,  that  King  Henry 

became  involved  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  troubles 
••••••■     which  were  to  pursue  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the 

^t,      '  rebellions  of  his  graceless  sons.    His  wife  Eleanor  of 

Aquitaine  had  borne  him  many  children.  Henry,  the 
eldest  surviving  son,  had  already  been  crowned  in  1 1 70  as  his 
father's  colleague  and  successor;  not  only  he,  but  Richard  the 
second,  and  Geoffrey  the  third  son,  were  now  old  enough  to 
chafe  against  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  an  imperious 
and  strong-willed  father.  The  old  king  very  naturally  preferred 
to  keep  his  dominions  united  under  his  own  immediate  govern- 
ment, but  he  had  designated  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor  in 
England  and  Normandy,  while  Richard  was  to  have  his  mother's 
heritage  of  Aquitaine,  and  Geoffrey's  wife's  dowry,  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  was  due  to  him,  now  that  he  had  reached  the  verge 
of  manhood.  The  princes  were  shamelessly  eager  to  enter  on 
their  inheritance,  the  king  was  loath  to  understand  that  by  con- 
ferring a  titular  sovereignty  on  his  sons  he  had  given  them  a  sort 
of  right  to  expect  some  share  of  real  power.  Their  grudge 
against  their  father  was  sedulously  fostered  by  their  mother 
Eleanor,  a  clever  and  revengeful  woman,  who  could  never  forgive 
her  husband  for  keeping  her  in  the  background  in  political 
matters  and  insulting  her  by  his  frequent  amours.  Her  old 
subjects  in  Aquitaine  were  secretly  encouraged  by  her  to  follow 
her  son  Richard  against  his  father,  whom  the  barons  of  the 
south  always  regarded  as  an  alien  and  an  intruder.  The  Bretons 
were  equally  willing  to  rise  in  the  name  of  Geoffrey  and  Constance 
against  the  guardian  who  was  keeping  their  prince  too  long 
waiting  for  his  inheritance.  In  England  the  younger  Heniy  had 
built  himself  up  a  party  among  the  more  turbulent  section  of  the 
baronage,  who  remembered  with  regret  and  longing  the  carnival 
of  licence -which  their  fathers  had  enjoyed  under  King  Stephen. 
Secret  agreements  had  also  been  made  with  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland,  who  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  troubles 
which  were  about  to  break  out. 

In  1173  the  plot  was  complete,  and  Henry's  three  eider  sons 
all  took  arms  against  him,  collecting  Norman,  Breton  and  Gascon 
lebeb  in  great  numbers,  and  being  bscked  by  a  French  army. 
At  the  same  moment  the  king  of  Scots  invaded  Northumberland, 


and  the  earls  of  Norfolk,  Chester  and  Leicester  rose  in  the  name 
of  the  younger  Henry.  This  was  in  all  essentials  a  feudal  rebellion 
ol  the  old  type.  "The  English  barons  were  singly  desirous  «£ 
getting  rid  of  the  strong  and  effective  governance  of  the  king, 
and  the  alleged  wrongs  of  his  sons  were  an  empty  excuse.  For 
precisely  the  same  reason  all  classes  in  Eng^d,  save  the  more 
turbulent  section  of  the  baronage,  remained  faithful  to  the  elder 
king.  The  bureaucracy,  the  minor  landholders,  the  towns^  and 
the  clergy  refused  to  join  in  the  rising,  and  lent  their  aid  for  its 
suppression,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  see  anarchy  re- 
commence. Hence,  though  the  rebellious  princes  made  head 
for  a  time  against  their  father  abroad,  the  insurrection  of  their 
partisans  in  England  was  suppressed  without  much  difficulty. 
The  justiciar,  Richard  de  Lucy,  routed  the  army  of  the  carl  oi 
Leicester  at  Fornham  in  Suffolk,  the  castles  of  the  rebd  earb 
were  subdued  one  after  another,  and  William  of  Scotland  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  a  force  of  northern  loyalists  while 
he  was  besieging  Alnwick  (11 73-11 74).  The  war  lingered  on 
for  a  space  on  the  continent;  but  Henry  raised  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  which  was  being  attacked  by  his  eldest  son  and  the  king 
of  France,  captured  most  of  Richard's  castles  in  Poitou,  and  then 
received  the  submission  of  his  undutiful  children.  Showing 
considerable  magnanimity,  he  promised  to  grant  to  each  of  them 
half  the  revenues  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  his  destined 
heirs,  and  a  certain  number  of  castles  to  hold  as  their  own. 
Their  allies  fared  less  well;  the  rebel  earb  were  subjected  to 
heavy  fines,  and  their  strongholds  were  dem(^shed.  The  king 
of  Scots  was  forced  to  buy  his  liberty  by  doing  homage  to  Henry 
for  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  her  husband 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  whole  rebellion,  was  placed  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  captivity,  or  retirement,  and  denied  her 
royal  state. 

Henry  appeared  completely  triumphant;  but  the  fourteen 
years  which  he  had  yet  to  live  were  for  the  most  part  to  be  times 
of  trouble  and  frustrated  hopes.  He  was  growing  old;  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  his  eariy  career  was  beginning  to  slacken; 
his  dreams  of  extended  empire  were  vanishing.  In  the  last 
period  of  his  life  he  was  more  set  on  defending  what  he  already 
enjoyed,  and  perfecting  the  details  of  administration  in  his 
realms,  than  on  taking  new  adventures  in  hand.  Probably  the 
consciousness  that  his  dominions  would  be  broken  up  among  his 
sons  after  his^  death  had  a  disheartening  effect  upon  him.  At 
any  rate  his  later  years  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  period  of  his  grandfather's  reign.  The  machinery 
of  government  which  the  one  had  sketched  out  the  other  com- 
pleted. Under  Henry  II.  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  justices 
beoime  regular  instead  of  intermittent;  the  judicial  functions 
of  the  Curia  Regis  were  delegated  to  a  permanent  committee  of 
that  body  which  took  form  as  the  court  of  king's  bench  (Curia 
Regis  in  Banco).  The  sheriffs  were  kept  very  tightly  in  hand, 
and  under  incessant  supervision;  once  in  1170  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  them  were  dismissed  for  misuse  of  their  office.  The 
shire  levies  which  had  served  the  king  so  well  against  the  feudal 
rcbeb  of  1173  were  reorganized,  with  uniformity  of  weapons 
and  armour,  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  of  xi8x.  There  was  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  legislation  with  the  object  of  pro- 
tecting the  minor  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  the  system  of  trial 
by  jurors  was  advanced  to  the  detriment  of  the  absurd  old 
practices  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  The 
13th-century  jury  was  a  rough  and  primitive  institution,  which 
acted  at  once  as  accuser,  witness  and  judge — but  it  was  at  any 
rate  preferable  to  the  chances  of  the  red-hot  iron,  or  the  dub  of 
the  duellist. 

The  best  proof  that  King  Henry's  orderly  if  autocratic  r^me 
was  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  his  English  subjects,  is  that 
when  the  second  series  of  rebellions  raised  by  his  undutiful  sons 
began  in  x  182,  there  was  no  stir  whatever  in  England,  though  in 
Normandy,  Brittany  and  Aquitaine  the  barons  rose  in  full  force 
to  support  the  jrouag  princes,  whose  success  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  particulaJrism  and  the  destruction  of  the  Angevin 
empire.  Among  the  many  troubles  which  broke  donm  King 
Henry's  strong  will  and  great  bodily  vigour  in  those  unhappy 
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yean,  rebellioii  In  En^Ufid  was  not  one.  For  this  reason  he 
was  almost  constantly  abroad,  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
one  loyat  section  of  his  realm  to  his  great  justiciar.  Hence  the 
story  of  the  unnatural  war  between  father  and  sons  has  no  part 
In  English  history.  It  is  but  necessary  to  note  that  the  younger 
Henry  died  in  izSj,  that  GeoflFrey  perished  by  aoddent  at  a 
tournament  in  1186,  and  that  in  1x89,  when  the  old  king*s 
strength  finally  gave  out,  it  was  Richard  who  was  leading  the 
rebellion,  to  which  John,  the  youngest  and  least  worthy  of  the 
four  undutiful  sons,  was  giving  secret  countenance.  It  was  the 
discovery  of  the  treachery  of  this  one  child  whom  he  had  deemed 
faithful,  and  loved  over  well,  that  broke  Henry's  h«ut.  *'  Let 
things  go  as  they  will;  I  have  nothing  to  care  for  in  the  world 
now/'  he  murmured  on  his  death-bed,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall  to  breathe  his  last. 

The  death  of  the  younger  Henry  had  made  Richard  heir  toall 
his  father's  lands  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Bidaasoa  save  Brittany, 
jeuktftf  JL  ^^^  ^^^  fallen  (o  Arthur,  the  infant  son  of  the  on- 
lucky  Geoffrey.  John,  the  new  king's  only  survhN 
ing  brother,  bad  been  declared  "Lord  of  Ireland"  by  his 
father  in  1185,  but  Henry  had  been  forced  to  remove  him  for 
persistent  misconduct,  and  had  left  him  nothing  more  than  a 
titular  sovereignty  in  the  newly  .conquered  island.  In  this 
Richard  confirmed  him  at  his  accession,  and  gave  him  a  more 
tangible  endowment  by  allowii^  him  to  marry  Isabella,  the 
heiress  of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  and  by  bestowing  on  him 
the  honour  oi  Lancaster  and  the  shires  of  Derby,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall and  Somerset.  The  gift  was  over-liberal  and  the  recipient 
was  thankless;  but  John  was  distinctly  treated'as  a  vassal,  not 
granted  the  position  of  an  iadq>endent  seivereign. 

Of  all  the  medieval  kings  of  Englknd,  Richud  I.  (known  as 
Coeurde  Lion)  cared  least  for  Us  realm  on  the  English  side  of 
the  Chaimel,  and  spent  least  time  within  it.  Thou^  he  chanced 
to  have  been  bom  in  Oxford,  he  was  far  more  of  a  foreigner  than 
his  father;  his  soul  was  that  of  a  south  Fraich  ban»,  not  Chat 
of  an  Eng^i^  king.  Indeed  he  looked  upon  England  more  as  a 
rich  area  for  taimtion  than  as  the  centre  of  a  possible  empire. 
His  ambitions  were  continental:  so  far  as  he  had  a  policy  at  all 
it  was  Angevin — ^he  would  gladly  have  increased  Ub  dominions 
on  the  side  of  the  upper  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  was  set  on  keep- 
ing in  check  the  young  king  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  though 
the  latter  had  been  his  ally  during  his  long  struggle  with  his 
father.  Naturally  the  policy  of  Richard  as  a  newly  crowned 
king  was  bound  to  differ  from  that  which  he  had  pursued  as  a 
rebellious  prince.  As  regardis  his  personal  character  he  has 
been  described,  not  without  truth,  as  a  typical  man  of  his  time 
and  nothing  mcne.  He  was  at  heart  a  chivalrous  adventurer 
dellghtfog  in  war  for  war's  sake;  he  was  not  destitute  of  a  con- 
science— ^his  undutiful  conduct  to  his  father  sat  heavily  on  his 
soul  when  that  father  was  once  dead;  he  had  a  strong  sense  of 
knightly  honour  and  a  certain  magnanimity  of  soul  In  times  oi 
crisis;  but  he  was  harsh,  thriftless,  often  cruel,  generally  lacking 
in  firmness  aikd  continuity  of  purpose,  always  careless  of  his 
subjects'  welfare  when  it  interfered  with  his  pleasure  or  his 
ambitiofis  of  the  moment.  If  he  had  stayed  long  in  Enghtnd 
be  would  have  made  himself  hated;  but  be  was  nearly  always 
absent;  it  was  only  as  a  reckless  and  spasmodic  extorter  of 
taxation,  not  as  a  personal  tyrant,  that  he  was  known  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel. 

At  the  opening  of  his  reign  Richard  had  one  aU-enpoesing 
desire;  he  was  set  00  going  forth  to  the  Crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  1x87, 
partly  from  chivalrous  instincts,  partly  as  a  penance 
for  fa^  misconduct  to  his  father.  He  visited  England 
in  X 189  only  in  order  to  be  crowned,  and  to  raise  as  much  money 
for  the  expedition  as  he  could  procure.  He  obtained  enormous 
sums,  by  the  most  unwise  and  iniquitous  expedients,  mainly 
by  selling  to  any  buyer  that  he  could  find  valuable  pieces  of 
crown  property,  bi^  offices  and  dangerous  rights  and  privileges. 
The  king  of  Scotland  bought  for  15,000  marks  a  release  from 
the  homage  to  the  English  crown  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  by  Henry  IL    The  chancellorship,  one  of  tho  two  cbi^ 
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offices  in  the  realm,  was  sold  to  iraiam  Longchamp,  bishop  ol 
B/i 'or  £30001  though  he  was  well  known  as  a  tactless,  arrogant 
and  incapable  person.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland,  with 
palatine  righu,  was  bought  by  Hugh  Puiset,  bishop  of  Durham. 
Countless  oth^  instances  of  unwbe  bargains  could  be  quoted. 
Having  raised  every  penny  that  he  could  procure  by  legal  or  illegal 
means,  Richard  crossed  the  Charmel,  and  embarked  at  Maisellkss 
with  a  great  army  on  the  7th  of  August  1 190.  The  only  security 
which  he  had  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  In  his  alnence  was 
that  his  most  dangerous  neighbour,  the  king  of  France,  was  also 
setting  out  on  the  Crusade,  and  that  his  brother  John,  whose 
shifty  and  treacherous  character  gave  sure  promise  of  trouble, 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  unpopularity  both  in  Enghmd  and  In  the 
continental  dominlonsof  the  oowil 

Ridianl's  crusading  exploits  have  no  ootmexion  with  the 
history  of  England.  He  showed  himself  a  good  knight  and  a 
capable  general-~the  capture  of  Acre  and  the  victory  of  Arsuf 
were  highly  to  his  credit  as  a  soldier.  But  he  quanellcd  with  all 
Che  other  princes  of  the  Crusade,  and  showed  himself  as  lacking 
in  tact  and  diplomatic  idulity  as  he  was  full  of  military  capacity. 
The  king  of  France  departed  in  wrath,  to  raise  trouble  at  home; 
the  army  graduaOy  melted  away,  the  prospect  of  recovering 
Jerusalem  disappeared,  and  finally  Richard  must  be  reckoned 
fortunate  in  that  he  obtained  from  Sultan  Saladin  a  peace,  by 
which  the  coastland  of  Palestine  was  preserved  for  the  Christians, 
while  the  Holy  City  and  the  inland  was  sacrificed  (Sept.  a,  1x92). 
While  returaing  to  his  dominions  by  the  way  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
king  was  shipwrecked,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  enter  the 
doinlni<ms  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  a  prince  whom  he  had 
offended  at  Acre  during  the  Crusade.  Though  he  disguised 
himelf ,  he  was  detected  by  his  old  enemy  and  imprisoned.  The 
duke  then  sold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  who  found  pre- 
texts for  forcing  him  to  buy  his  freedom  by  the  promise  of  a 
ransom  of  x  50,000  marks.  It  was  ru>t  till  February  XX94  that 
he  got  loose,  after  paying  a  coosidenble  instalment  of  this  vast 
sum.-  The  main  bulk  of  it,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  never 
made  over;  indeed  It  could  not  have  been  raised.  As  Richard 
was  weD  aware.  But,  once  free,  he  had  rm  scnq>le  In  cheating 
the  imperial  brigand  of  his  blarkmail. 

For  five  yean  Richard  was  away  from  his  dominions  a  a 
crusader  or  a  captive.  There  was  plenty  of  trouble  daring  his 
absence,  but  less  than  might  have  been  expected^ 
The  strong  governance  set  up  by  Henry  n.  proved  HHSitv, 
competent  to  maintain  Itself,  even  when  Richard's 
ministers  were  tactless  and  his  brother  treachobus.  A  ^eneia- 
tion  before  it  is  certain  that- England  would  have  been  convulsed 
by  a  great  feudal  rising  when  such  anepportunity  was  granted 
to  the  barons.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened  between  s  xgoand 
XI 94.  The  chanceUor  William  Longchamp  made  himself  odious 
by  his  vanity  and  autocratic  behaviour,  and  was  overthrown 
in  XX9X  by  a  general  rising,  which  was  hnded  by  Prince  John, 
and  approved  by  Walter,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  whom  Richard 
had  sent  to  England  with  a  commission  to  assume  the  justidar- 
ship  if  William  should  prove  Impossible  as  an  administrator. 
Longchamp  fled  to  the  continent,  and  John  then  hoped  to  seise 
on  supreme  power,  even  perhaps  to  grasp  the  crown.  But  he 
was  Utterly  disappointed  to  fiiid  that  he  could  gather  few  sup- 
porters; the  justiciar  and  the  bureaucrats  of  the  Curia  Regis 
would  give  him  no  assistance;  they  worked  on  honestly  in  the 
name  of  the  absent  king.  Among  the  baronage  htfdiy  a  man 
would  commit  himself  to  treason.  In  vain  John  hired  foreign 
mercenaries,  garrisoned  his  castles,  and  leagued  himself  with 
the  king  of  France  when  the  latter  returned  from  the  Ousade^ 
It  was  only  the  news  of  his  brother's  captivity  in  Austria  which 
gave  the  intriguing  prince  a  transient  hope  of  success.  Bddly 
asserting  that  RIchaird  would  never  be  seen  alive  sgain  he  went 
to  France,  and  did  homage  to  King  Philip  for  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  as  if  they  were  akeady  his  own.  Then  he  crossed  to 
England  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  seised  Windsor  and 
WaUiogford  castles.  But  no  one  rose  to  aid  him,  and  his  garrisons 
were  soon  being  besieged  by  loyal  levies,  headed  by  the  justiciar 
and  byHtth«iW«lter,thaii«w^  diected  archbishop  ofCkntcrbuiy. 
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At  tfafr  same  time  King  PhOlp's  Invasion  cff  Normandy  was 
fepttbed  by  the  barons  of  the  duchy.  Richard's  laithf ul  minis^ 
tecs,  despite  of  all  their  distractions,  succeeded' in  raising  the 
first  instalment  of  his  ransom  by  grinding  taxation— a  fourth 
part  of  the  revenue  of  all  lay  persons,  atithe  from  ecclesiastical 
land,  was  raised,  and  in  addition  much  church  pUte  was  seized, 
thouish  the  officials  who  exaaed  it  were  themselves  prelates. 
John  and  Philip  wrote  to  the  emperor  to  beg  him  to  detain  his 
captive  at  all  costs,  but  Henry  VI.  pocketed  the  ransom  money 
and  set  Richard  free.  He  reached  England  in  March  ix94>  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  last  two  castles  which  were 
holding  out  in  his  treacherous  brother's  name.  With  astonish- 
ing, and  indeed  misplaced,  magnanimity,  Richard  pardoned  his 
brother,  when  he  made  a  grovelling  subnusston,  and  restored  him 
to  his  lordship  of  Ireland  and  to  a  great  part  of  his  English  lands. 

The  king  abode  for  no  more  than  three  months  in  England; 
he  got  himself  recrowned  at  Winchester,  apparently  to  wipe 
out  the  stain  of  his  German  captivity  and  of  an  enforced  homage 
which  the  emperor  had  eictorted  from  him.  Then  he  raised  a 
heavy  tax  from  his  already  impoverished  subjects,  sold  a  number 
of  official  posts  and  departed  to  France — never  to  return,  though 
he  had  stiU  five  years  to  live.  He  left  behind  Archbishop  Hubert 
Walter  as  justiciar,  a  faithful  if  a  somewhat  high<handed  minister. 

Richard's  one  ruling  passion  was  now  to  punish  Philip  of 
France  for  his  unfriendly  conduct  during  his  absence.  He 
plunged  into  a  war  with  this  clever  and  shifty  prince,  which 
lasted — with  certain  short  breaks  of  truces  and  treatics—ttU 
his  death.  He  wasted  his  considerable  military  talents  in  a 
series  of  skirmishes  and  sieges  which  had  no  great  results,  and 
after  spending  countless  treasures  and  harrying  many  regions, 
perished  obsoui«ly  by  a  wound  from  a  cross-bow*bolt,  received 
while  beleagiiering  Chilus,  a  castle  of  a  rebellious  lord  of  Aqui> 
talne,  the  viscount  of  iimioges  (April  6,  xx99)* 

Diving  these  years  of  petty  strife  England  was  only  reminded 
at  intervab  of  her  king's  existence  by  his  intermittent  demands 
gggfy^  for  money,  vrtuch  his  ministers  did  their  best  to  satisfy. 
ceaccitai.  The  machine  of  government  continued  to  work  without 
Uomtt^f  his  supervbion.  It  has  been  observed  that,  from  one 
''•'^'■'•■'*  point  of  view,  Engbmd's  worst  kings  have  been  her 
best',  that  is  to  say,  a  sovereign  like  Richard,  who  pes- 
sistentfy  neglected  hii  duties,  was  unconsdously  the  foster 
father  of  constitutional  liberty.  For  hxsminisiers,  bureauasts 
of  an  orderly  frame  of  mind,  devised  for  their  own  convenience 
rules  and  customs  which  became  permanent,  and  could  be  cited 
agsinst  those  later  kings  wlw  interfered  more  activdy  in  the 
details  of  domestic  governance.  We  may  trace  back  some  small 
beginnings  of  a  constitution  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.*->himself 
an  absentee  though  not  on  the  scale  of  his  son.  But  the  ten  years 
of  Richard's  reign  were  much  more  fruitful  in  the  growth  of 
Institutions  which  were  destined  to  curb  the  power  of  the  crown. 
His  justiciars,  and  especially  Hubert  Walter,  were  responsible 
for  several  innovations  which  were  to  have  Car-spreading  resulu. 
The  most  important  was  an  extension  of  the  use  of  juries  into 
the  province  of  taxation.  When  the  government  employs  com- 
mittees  chosen  by  the  taxpayers  to  estimate  and  assess  the 
details  of  taxation,  it  will  find  it  hard  to  go  back  to  arbitrary 
exactions.  Such  a  practice  had  been  first  seen  when  Henry  II., 
In  his  last  year,  allowed  the  celebrated  "  Saladln  Tithe  "  for 
the  service  of  the  crusade  to  be  assessed  by  IogbI  jufois.  In 
Richard's  reign  the  practice  became  reguhir.  In  eipedal  when 
England  was  measured  out  anew  for  the  great  camcage  of  ri^y 
—a  tax  on  every  ploughland  which  replaced  the  rough  cakulation 
of  Domesday  Book-^knights  elected  by  the  shires  shared  in  all 
the  calculations  then  made  for  the  new  impost.  Another  consti- 
tutional advance  was  that  .which  substituted  "coronets," 
knights  chosen  by  the  county  court,  for  the  king's  old  factotum 
the  sheriff  in  the  duty  of  holding  the  "  pleas  of  the  crown/'  i.e. 
In  making  the  preliminary  investigations  into  sudi  offences  as 
riot,  murder  or  injury  to  the  king's  righu  or  property.  The 
sheriff's  natural  impulse  was  to  indict  every  man  from  whom 
money  could  be  got;  the  new  coroners  were  influenced  by  other 
.motives  than  financial  capacity,  and  so  were  much  mora  l&ely 


tot  deal  equitably,  with  accvsatipQB.  The  towns  also  profited 
in  no  small  degree  from  Richard's  absence  and  impecunloaity. 
One  of  the  most  important  charters  to  London^  that  which 
granted  the  city  the  right  of  constituting  itself  *  "  commune  " 
and  choosing  itself  m  mayor,  goes  back  fo  October  2x91,  the 
troubled  month  of  Longdiamp'b  eipiilsion  from  England.  It 
was  given  by  Prince  John  and  the  ministers,  who  were  then 
supporting  him  ai^nst  the  arrogant  chancellor,  to  iecure  the 
adherence  of  London.  Richard  on  his  ictum  seems  to  have 
allowed  it  to  stand.  Uncola  was  also  given  the  right  cf  electing 
its  own  magistrates  in  1194,  and  many  smaller  places  owe  grants 
of  more  or  less  of  municipal  privilege  to  Hubert  Walter  acting 
in  the  name  of  the  abaent  fchi^.  The  English  nation  began  to 
have  some  conception  of  a  rfgime  of  fixed  custom,  in  which  its 
rights  depended  on  son^e  other  source  than  the  sovereign's 
personal  capritse^  The  thaes,-it  may  be  remembered,  were  not 
unpnaperous.  There  had  been  no  serious  dvfl  war  since  the 
baronial  rising  of  1x73.  Prince  John^  turbulence  had  only 
affected  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  royal  castka.  Despite  of 
the  frequent  and  heavy  demands  lor  money  lor  the  king's  servioe» 
wealth  seems  lo  have  been  increasing,  and  prosperity  to  have 
been  widespread.  Strong  and  regular  governance  had  <m  the 
whole  prevailed  ever  since  Henry  IL  triumphed  over  baronial 
anarcl^. 
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Richard's  queen,  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  had  borne  him  no 
children.  At  the  moment  of  his  premature  death  his  neatest 
kinsmen  were  his  worthless  brother  John,  and  the  boy 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  the  heir  of  Goofbey,  the  third  son 
of  Henry  IL  Onhisdeathrhedthekinghaddea^nated 
John  as  hUs  successor,  holding  apparently  that  a  bad  ruler  who 
was  atlcast  agrown  man  was  preferable  to  a  duld.  John'a  claim 
prevailed  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  thoo^  in  eadi, 
as  we  are  told,  there  were  those  who  considered  it  a  doubtful 
point  whether  an  elder  brother's  sen  had  not  a  better  right  than 
a  younger  brother.  But  the  ministers  reoofpiiaed  John,  and  the 
baronage  and  nation  acquiesced,  though  with  littlie  cnthuaiasm. 
In  the  lands  farther  south,  however,  matters  went  otherwise. 
The  dowager  dudiess  Constance  of  Brittany  raised  her  son's 
claim,  and  sent  an  army  into  Anjou,  and  ail  down  the  Loire 
many  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  his  cause.  The  king  of  France 
announced  that  he  should  support  them,  and  allowed  Arthur  to 
do  him  homage  for  Anjou,  Maine  and  Tburaine.  There  would 
have  been  trouble  in  Aqultaine  also.  If  the  aged  Queen  Eleanor 
had  not  asserted  her  own  primary  and  Indefessifde  right  to  her 
ancestral  duchy,  and  then  declared  that  Ae  txiasferxedit  to  her 
best  loved  son  John.  Most  of  her  subjects  accepted  her  decision, 
and  Arthur'a  faction  made  no  head  in  this  quarter. 

It  seemed  for  a  q)aoe  as  if  the  new  king  would  succeed  in  re- 
taining the  whole  of  his  brother's  inheritance,  for  King  Philip 
very  meanly  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  bjr  the  cession 
of  the  county  of  Evreux,  and,  when  his  troops  were  withdrawn, 
the  Angevin  rebeb  were  beaten  down,  and  the  duchcssof  Brittany 
had  to  ask  for  peace  for  her  son.  But  it  had  not  long  been 
granted,  when  John  proceeded  to  throw  away  his  advant^e 
by  acts  of  reckTees  impoUcy.  Though  -cunning,  he  was  destitute 
aUke  of  foresight  ana  of  telf«€ontrol;  he  could  never  discern  the 
way  in  which  his  conduct  would  be  judged  by  other  men,  because 
he  ladced  even  the  rudiments  of  a  consdence.  Ere  he  had  been 
many  months  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife,  Isabella  of 
Gloucester,  idleging  that  their  marrisge  had  been  illegal  because 
they  #ere  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  This  act  offended  the 
EngUsh  barons,  but  in  choosing  a  new  queen  John  gave  much 
greater  offence  abroad;  he  carried  off  IkabeUa  of  AagouMme 
from  her  affianced  husband,  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  the  son  of  the 
count  of  la  Marche,  his  greatest  vassal  in  northern  Aqultaine, 
and  married  her  despite  the  precontract.  This  ieemstohave 
been  an  amorous  freak,  not  the  result  of  any  deq>4aid  policy. 
Roused  by  the  insuH  the  Lusignans  took  arms,  and  a  great  pert 
of  the  barons  of  Poitou  Joined  them.  They  appealed  for  aid  to 
'Philip  of  fVance^'Who  judged  it  oppoAune  lo  intervene  <mta 
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He  sunmoBad  Joha  to  appear  befoce  Um  as  miyiaio« 
to  answer  the  complaints  of  his  Poitevin  subjects,  and  when  he 
Cailed  to  plead  declared  war  on  htm  and  declared  bis  dominions 
escheated  to  the  French  crown  for  non-fulfilment  of  his 
^y™  feudal  allegiance.  He  enlisted  Arthur  of  Brittany  in 
At^ttiaa,  bis  cause  by  recognizing  him  once  move  as  the  rightful 
owner  of  all  John's  continental  fiefs  save  Normandy, 
which  he  intended  to  take  for  himself.  Philip  then  ei^ered 
Normandy,  while  Arthur  led  a  Breton  force  into '  Anjou  and 
Poitou  to  aid  the  Lusignans.  The  fortune  of  war  at  first  turned 
in  favour  of  the  English  king.  He  surprised  his  nephew  whUe 
he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Mirebeau  in  Poitou,  whcxe  the  old 
Queen  Eleanor  was  residing.  The  young  duke  and  most  of  his 
chief  supporters  were  taken  prisoneis  (Augost  1,  i^oi). .  Instead 
of  using  his  advantage  aright,  John  put  Arthur  in  secret  confine* 
ment,  and  after  somf  months  caused  him  to  be  murdered.  He 
u  said  also  to  have  starved  to  death  twenty-two  knights  of  Poitou 
who  had  been  among  his  captives.  Ti^  assassination  of  his 
nearest  kinsman,  a  mere  boy  of  sixteen,  was  as  unwise  as  it  was 
cruel.  It  estranged  from  the  king  the  hearts  of  all  his  French 
subjects,  who  were  already  sufficiently  disgusted  by  manor 
minor  acts  of  brutality,  as  weJl  as  by  incessant  arbitrary  taxation 
and  by  the  reckless  p^vages  in  which  John's  mercenary  troops 
had  been  indulging.  The  French  armies  met  with  little  or  ao 
resistance  when  they  invaded  Nprmandyf  Anjoa  and 
Poitou.  John  sat  inert  at  Rouen,  pretending  to  take 
his  misfortunes  lightly,  and  boasting  that  "  what  was 
easily  lost  could  be  as  easily  won  back."  .Meanwhile  Philip 
Augustus  conquered  all  western  Normandy,  withouC  having  to 
fight  a  battle.  The  great  castle  oi  Chitcau  Caiilard,  which 
guards  the  Lower  Seine,  waa  the  only  place  wtdch  nade  a  atrenu* 
ous  resistance.  It  was  finally  taken  by  assault,  dcqiite  of  the 
cfforu  of  the  gallant  castellan,  Roger  de  Lacy,  ronstaWf  of 
Chester,  who  had  made  head  against  the  besiegers  for  six  months 
tSeptember  isojrMarch  1404)  without  receiving  any  assistance 
from  his  master.  John  finally  abaoonded  to  Engluidin  December 
2203;  he  £uled  to  return  with  an  army  of  rcKef^  aa  ha  had 
promised,  and  before  the  summer  of  I  aoi  *as  ovw,  Caen,  Bayeux 
and  Rouen,  the  last  places  that  held  out  for  him,  had  been 
forced  to  open  their  gates.  The  Norman  barons  had  refused  to 
atrike  a  blow  for  J6bn,  and  tbs  dtics  hadLahowtt  but  a  very 
passive  and  pitoriofeis  loyalty  to  him.  He  'had  made  himself 
so  well  hated  by  his  crudty'  and  vices  that  the  Normans,  for^ 
getting  their  old  hatred  of  France,  had  acquiesced  in  the  conquest. 
Two  tics  alooe  had  ifor  the  last  ceatttQr  held  the  duchy  to  the 
Bn^h  connexioii:  the  one  was  thai  maay  Nonaaft  baronial 
families  held  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Chaimel;  the  aeeood  wss 
the  national  pdde  i^ich  looked  upon  EngUnd  aa  a  oonqaeied 
appendage  of  Normandy-  But  the  fitst  bad  stowa  weaker  aa  the 
custom  arose  of  dividing  family  eatatca  between  fantthen,  on  the 
pdndple  that  one  Aould  take  the  Norman,  the  other  the  Enghsh 
parts  of  a  paternal  heritage.  By  John's  time  these  were  eom- 
paraiively  few  landholdeis  wboaa  interests  were  faurfy  divided 
between  the  duchy  and  the  kingdom.  Soch  as  survived  had  now 
to  choose  between  losing  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  their 
lands;  those  whose  holding  was  mainly  Norman  adhered  to 
Philip;  those  who  had  more  land  in  England  sacrificed  their 
transmarine  estates.  For  each  of  the  two  kings  declared  the 
property  of  the  baraaa  who  did  not  support  him  confiscated  to 
the  crown.  As  to  the  old  Norman  theory  that  England  was  a 
conquered  land,  it  bad  gradually  ceased  to  eodst  as  an  operative 
force,  under  kings  who,  like  Henry  H.  or  Ridmrd  I.,  were  neither 
Norman  nsr  Englisb  In  feeling,  bat  Angevin.  John  did  not,  and 
ooold  not,  appotl  as  a  Norman  prince  to  Norman  patriotism. 

The  successes  of  FMlip  Augustus  did  not  cease  with  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.  His  armies  pushed  forward  in  the  south 
also',  Anjoo,  Toundne  and  nearly  aU  Fokoa  submitted 
to  Um.  Only  Galenne  and  sovthem  Aqidtaine  held 
out  for  King  John,  partly  because  they  preferred  a 
weak  and  distant  master  to  such  a  strenuous  and 
grasping  prince  as  King  PUlip,  partly  because  they 
laere  far  mora  aliea-^in'  blood  and-  laqguage-4o<their  French 
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than  wefeNoimanaor  Angevina.  The 
practically  a  separate  nationality,  and  the  house  of  Capet  had 
no  afldent  connexion  with  them.  The  kings  of  England  w^a 
yet  to  reign  at  Bordsaux  and  Bayonne  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  But  the  connexion  with  Gascony  meant  little  compared 
with  the  now  vanished  ooanexion  with  Normandy.  Heaiy  L 
or  Heiuy  U.  could  run  over  to  his  continental  dominaons  in  a 
day  or  two  dajrs;  Dieppe  and  Harileur  were  dose  to  Ports* 
mouth  and  Hastings.  It  waa  a  diflerent  thing  for  John  and  his 
successors  to  undertake  the  long  voyage  to  Bordeaux,  around 
the  stormy  headlands  of  Brittany  and  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Visits  to  their  continental  dominions  had  to  be  few  and  fay 
between;  they  were  long,  costly  and  dangerous  when  a  French 
fleet<-~a.  thing  never  seen  before  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
NormandjT—might  be  roaming  in  the  Channd.  The  kings  of 
England  became  perforce  mnch  aaore  homa^kcepmg  sovereigns 
alter  iso4« 

It  was  certainly  not  a  boon  for  England  that  her  present 
sovereign  was  destined  to  remain  within  her  borders  for  the 
greater  part  of  bis  remaining  years.  To  know  John  well  was  to 
loathe  hinv  aa  every  oontemporaiy  cfaronide  beam  witnesa.  The 
two  years  that  followed  thebia  of  Nonaandy  Were  a  tfaneof  grow* 
ing discontent  and  inramanl  disputesabont taxation.  Theking 
kepi  cottecting  scutages  and  taUaga,  yet  barona  and  towns  com* 
plainad  that  notUa^seeoKd  to  be  done  with  the  money  he  col«-i 
kctcd;  At  last,  however,  in  iso6,  the  king  did  make  an  ex*{ 
peditiOn  to  Prntot,  and  recovered  some  of  its  southern  borders.' 
Yet,  with  his  usual  inconsequence,  he  did  net  follow  up  his 
success,  but  made  a  two  years'  truce  with  Philip  of  France  on 
the.baab  of  aft  passtJeUp-^hadk  left  Nondandy  and  aU  the 
terxitories  on  and  about  the  Loire  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.' 

It  b  probable  that  thia  pacification  was  the  result  of  a  oen* 
quasrel  which  John  had  jost  taken  np  with  a  new  enemy — the 
Papacy.  The  dispute  on  the  qneatioa  of  free  election, 
which  was  10  range  over  all  the  central  years  of  his  Sttbltll 
teign,  had  just  begun.  In  the  end  of  raos  Hubert  r^pmcy, 
Walter,  archbiahop.oC  Canterbury,  hedged.  The 
king  announced  htt  intention  of  procuring  the  dection  of  John 
de  Gray,  blsliop  of  Norwich,  as  his  successor;  but,  thou^  hi^ 
purpoae  was  wdl  known,  the  chapter  (>.«.  the  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterinuy)  met  secretly  and  elected  thdr  sub-prier 
Regpnald  aa  archbishop.  They  sent  him  to  Rome  at  once,  to 
receive  confiimatimi  from  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  whom  they  knew 
to  be  a  xealouachatnpinhof  the  rights  of  the  Church.  But  John 
descended  upon  them  in  great  wrath,  and  by  threats  compelled 
them  Co  hold  a  second  meeting,  and  to  elect  his  nominee  Gray,' 
in  wboscimme application  for  ccafinnation  was  also  made  to  the 
pope.  Innocent,  however,  sedng  a  splendid  chance  of  asserting 
his  authority,  declared  both  the  dections  that  had  taken  place 
invalid,  the  first  becaose  it  had  been  clandestine,  the  second 
because  it  had  been  hdd  under  fara  ntojutnt  and  proceeded 
to  nominate  a  friend  of  his  own — Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  an 
Englishman  of  proved  capadty  and  blameless  life,  then  resident 
in  Rome;-  He  was  far  the  worthiest  of  the  thne  candidates,  but 
it  was  aa  intolerable  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  English  crown 
and  the  English  Church  that  an  archbishop  should  be  fobted 
on  them  in  this  fashion.  The  representatives  of  the  chapter 
who  had -been  sent  to  Rome  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
dect  him  in  the  pope's  presence  (Dec.  1206). 

King  John  was  furious,  and  iK)t  without  good  resson;  he 
refused  to  accept  Langton,  whom  he  declared  (quite  unjustly) 
to  be  »  secret  friend  of  Philip  of  France,  and  sequestrated  the 
lands  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  On  this  the  papt  threatened 
to  Uiy  an  interdict  on  himself  ud  his  reaba.  The  king  replied 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  elPect  that  he  would  outlaw  any 
derk  who  should  accept  the  validity  of  such  an  interdict  and 
would  confiscate  his  lands.  Despising  such  threats  Innocent 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  put  England  under  the  ban  of  the 
Chnrch  on  the  sjrd  of  March  1208. 

In  obedience  to  the  pope's  orders  the  Urge  majority  ol  the 
English  clergy  dosed  their  churches,  and  suspended  the  ordinary 
couiseof  the  services  and  cdebratwn  of  the  sacraments.    Baptiflh 
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and  extxaiie  unction  only  were  oontintted,  bst  soids  should 
be  lost;  and  marriages  were  permitted  but  not  inside  the  walis 
of  churchea.  Foreseeing  the  wrath  of  the  king  against  all  who 
obeyed  the  mandate  from  Rome,  the  larger  number  of  the  bishops 
and  many  others  of  the  higher  clergy  fled  overseas  to  escape  the 
storm.  Those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remain  behind  had  much 
to  endure.  John,  openly  rejoicing  at  the  plunder  that  lay  before 
him,  declared  the  temporalities  of  all  who  bad  accepted  the  inter- 
dict, whether  they  had  exiled  themsehres  or  no,  to  be  confiscated. 
His  treasury  was  soon  so  well  filled  that  he  could  dispense  with 
ordinary  taxation.  He  also  outlawed  the  whok  body  of  the 
dergy,  save  the  timid  remnant  who  promised  to  disregard  the 
papal  commands. 

Nothing  proves  more  oonduaively  the  strength  of  the  Angevin 
monarchyi  and  the  decreasing  power  of  feudalism,  than  that  an 

unpopular  king  like  John  could  maintain  his  strife 
^*^gy  with  the  pope,  and  suppress  the  discontents  of  his 
%jl!!^  '    subjects,  for  nearly  finre  years  before  the  inevitable 

explosion  came.  Probably  his  long  immunity  was 
due  in  the  main  to  the  capacity  of  his  strong>handed  justiciar 
Geoffrey  Fitx-Peter;  the  king  hated  him  bitterly,  but  generally 
took  his  advice.  The  crash  only  came  when  Geoffrey  died  in 
xa  13 ;  his  ungrateful  masUr  only  expressed  joy.  "  Now  by  God's 
feet  am  I  for  the  first  time  king  of  England,"  he  exclaimed,  when 
the  news  reached  him.  He  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  with  a 
mere  Poitevin  adventurer,  Peter  des  Roches,  whom  he  had  made 
bishop  of  Winchester  some  time  before.  ISRleed  John's  few 
trust^  confidants  were  nearly  all  foKigners,  such  men  as  the 
mercenary  captains  Gerard  of  Athies  and  Engelhart  of  Cigogn6, 
whom  he  made  sheriffs  and  castellans  to  the  discontent  of  all 
Eni^ishmen.  He  spent  all  his  money  in  maiataining  bands  of 
hired  Brabamt0ns  and  rouHers,  by  whose  aid  he  for  some  tnne 
succeeded  in  terrorizing  the  countryside.  There  were  a  few 
preliminary  outbreaks  ^  rebellion,  which  were  suppressed  with 
vigour  and  punished  with  horrible  cruelty.  John  starved  to 
death  the  wife  and  son.  of  William  de  Braoae,  the  first  baron 
who  took  arms  against  him,  and  hanged  in  a  row  twenty-eight 
young  boys,  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  fathers,  Welsh 
princes  who  had  dabbled  in  txeasoiL  Such  acts  provoked  rage 
as  weU  as  fear,  yet  the  measure  of  John's  iniquities  was  not  full 
till  X  ax  a.  Indeed  for  some  time  Us  persistent  prosperity  pro- 
voked the  indignant  surprise  of  those  who  believed  him  to  be 
under  a  cuxae.  U  his  renewed  war  with  Philip  ol  France  was 
generally  tmsuccessful,  yet  at  home  he  held  hia  own.  The  most 
astounding  instance  of  his  succcsa  is  that  in  x  a  xo  be  found  leisure 
for  a  hasty  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  he  compelled  rebeUious 
barons  to  do  homage,  and  received  the  submission  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  local  kingleu.  It  is  strange  that  he  came  back  to 
find  England  undisturbed  behind  him. 

His  long-deserved  humiliation  only  began  in  the  winter  of 
xaxa~i9X3,  when  Innocent  III.,  finding  hLn  so  utterly  callous 

as  to  the  interdict,  took  the  further  step  of  decUring 
Ih*^"'^*  him  deposed  from  the  throne  for  contumacy,  and 
m!S^    handing  over  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  king 

of  France.  This  act  provoked  a  certain  amount  of 
indignation  in  England,  and  in  the  spring  of  x  a  13  the  king  was 
able  to  collect  a  large  army  on  Barham  Down  to  resist  the 
threatened  French  invasion.  Yet  so  many  of  his  subjects  were 
discontented  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  the  chances  of 
war,  and,  when  the  fleet  of  King  Philip  was  ready  to  sail,  he  sur- 
prised the  world  by  making  a  sudden  and  grovelling  submission 
to  the  pope.  Not  only  did  he  agree  to  receive  Stephen  Langton 
as  archbishop,  to  restore  all  the  exiled  clergy  to  their  benefices, 
and  to  pay  them  handaome  compensation  for  all  tb^  losses 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  he  took  the  strange  and  ignomini- 
ous step  of  declaring  that  he  ceded  his  whole  kingdom  to  the 
pope,  to  hold  as  his  vassal  He  formally  resigned  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Cardinal  Pandulf ,  and  took  it  back  as 
the  pope's  vassal,  engaging  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
1000  marks  a  year  for  England  and  Ireland.  Th»  was  felt 
to  be  a  humiliating  transaction  by  many  of  John's  subjects, 
Ihougb  to  others  the  joy  at  reconciliation  with  .the  Church 


caused  all  else  to  be  forgotteiL  Tlie  political  effect  of  the  device 
was  all  that  John  had  desixed.  His  new  suaerain  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  forbade  Philip  of  France  to  proceed 
with  his  projected  invasion,  though  ships  and  men  were  all  ready 
(May  11x3).  John's  safety,  however,  was  secured  in  a  jnoie 
practical  way  when  his  bastard  brother,  William  Longsword, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  made  a  descent  on  the  port  of  Damme  and 
burnt  or  sunk  a  whole  squadron  of  the  French  transports. 
After  this  John's  qurits  rose,  and  he  talked  of  crossing  the  seas 
himself  to  recover  Normandy  and  Anjou.  But  he  soon  found 
t^t  his  subjects  "were  not  inclined  to  follow  him;  they  wero 
resigned  to  the  loas  of  the  Angevin  heritage,  wltose  union  with 
Enjand  brought  no  profit  to  them,  however  much  it  might 
interest  their  king.  Tlie  barons  expressed  their  wish  for  a  peace 
with  France,  and  w4ien  summoned  to  produce  their  feudal  con* 
tingents  pleaded  poverty,  and  raised  a  rather  shallow  theory 
to  the  effect  that  their  services  could  not  be  asked  for  wan 
beyond  seas*- against  which  thero  were  eondusave  preoedenta 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  U.  But  any  p^  can  be 
raised  against  an  unpopular  king.  John  found  hioAdf  obliged 
to  turn  back,  since  hardly  a  man  save  hismtifoenarieshad  ralCcd 
to  his  stanidard  at  Portsmouth.  In  great  anger  and  indignatioii 
he  marched  off  towards  the  north,  with  his  hired  soldiery,  swear* 
iag  to  punish  the  barons  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  "  strike" 
which  had  defeated  his  purpose.  But  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
to  be  defened  for  a  space.  Archbishop  Langton,  who  on  assum- 
ing possession  of  his  see  had  shown  at  once  that  he  was  a  patriotic 
English  statesman,  and  not  the  mere  delegate  of  the  pope^ 
besought  hia  master  to  bold  back,  and,  when  he  refused, 
threatened  to  renew  the  eacommunication  which  had  so  lately 
been  removed.  The  old  justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitx-Peter,  now  on 
his  death-bed,  had  also  refused  to  prooounoe  sentence  on  the 
defaulters.  John  hesitated,  and  meanwhile  his  enemies  began 
to  organise  their  resistance. 

A  great  landmark  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England 
was  reached  when  Tiangton  assembled  the  leading  barons, 

rehearsed  to  them  the  charter  issued  by  Hemy  I.  on  ^ 

his  accession,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  rights  2^''** 
and  liberties  therein  promised  by  the  crown  to  the  ^mt^M 
xuition.  For  the  future  they  agreed  to  take  this  docu- 
ment as  their  programme  of  demands.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
many  occasions  in  English  history  when  the  demand  for  reform 
took  the  shape  of  a  r^erence  back  to  old  precedents,  and  now 
(as  on  ail  subsequent  occaaions)  the  party  which  opposed  the 
crown  read  back  iiuo  the  ancient  grants  which  they  quoted  a 
good  deal  more  than  had  been  actually  conceded  in  them.  To 
Langton  and  die  barons  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  seemed  to  cover 
all  the  customs  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  under  tJie  role 
of  the  bureaucracy  which  had  Jenwd  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L 
A  correct  historical  perspective  could  hardly  be  opccted  from 
men  whose  constitutional  knowledge  only  ran  back  as  far  as  the 
memory  of  themsehres  and  their  fathers.  The  Great  Charter  of 
laxs  was  a  commentary  on,  rather  than  a  reproduction  of,  the 
old  accession  pledges  of  Henry  I. 

Meanwhile  John,  leaving  his  banns  to  discuss  and  formulate 
their  grievances,  pushed  on  with  a  great  scheme  of  foreign 
alliances,  by  which  he  hoped  to  crush  Philip  of  France, 
even  though  the  aid  of  the  feudal  levies  of  En^nd 
was  denied  Urn.  He  leagued  himself  with  his  nephew 
the  empercMT  Otto  IV.  (his  sister's  son),  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  BoiUogne,  with  many  other  princes  of  the 
Netherlands.  Their  plan  was  that  John  should  land  in  Poitou 
and  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  by  a  raid  up  the  Loire, 
while  the  emperor  and  his  vassals  should  secretly  mobilixe  a 
great  army  in  Brabant  and  makea  sudden  dash  at  Paris.  The 
scheme  was  not  destitute  of  practical  ability,  and  if  it  had  been 
duly  carried  out  would  have  placed  France  in  such  a  crisis  of 
danger  as  she  has  seldom  known.  It  was  not  John's  fault  that  the 
campaign  failedL  He  sent  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  some  of  his 
mercenaries  to  join  the  confederates  in  Flanders,  while  he  sailed 
with  the  main  body  of  them  to  LaRocheUe,  whence  he  marched 
northward,  devastating  the  land  before  him.    Philip  came  out 
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Co  meet  him  with  the  vlwle  levy  «f  niaee  (Apiil  iai4)f  ««d 
Pttk  would  have  been  left  expoeed  if  Otto  and  hit  Nctheriaad 
vamab  had  ttnick  promptly  in.  But  the  emperof  was  late,  tad 
hy  the  time  that  he  was  approaching  the  French  frontier  Philip 
Augustus  had  discovered  that  John's  invasion  %ras  but  a  leint» 
executed  by  an  army  too  weak  to  do  much  harm.  Leaving  a 
miaU  containing  feice  on  the  Loiro  in  face  ni  the  English  king, 
Philip  harried  to  the  north  with  his  main  army,  and  on  the  tytk 
of  July  1214  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  tJbe  emperor 
and  hit  allies  at  Bouvines  near  liUe.  This  wss  the 
greatest  victory  of  the  French  medieval  monarchy.  It 
broke  up  the  An^O'^ferman  alliance,  and  gave  the  conqueror 
nndiflturbed  possession  of  all  that  he  had  won  from  the  Angevin 
bouse  and  his  other  enemies* 

Indirectly  Bouvines  was  almost  as  important  in  the  hbtoiy 
of  England  as  in  that  of  France.  John  returned  to  England 
foiled,  and  in  great  anger;  he  resolved  to  give  up  the 
French  war,  secured  a  truce  with  King  Phih'p  by 
abandomng  hn  attempt  to  reconquer  his  lest  huMb 
on  the  Loire,  and  turned  to  attack  the  reoakitraot  subjects 
who  had  refused  to  join  him  in  his  late  campaign  beyond  the 
ChanneL  Matters  soon  came  to  a  head:  on  hearing  that  the 
king  was  mobilising  his  mercenary  bands,  the  barons  met  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  leagued  themselves  by  an  oath  to  obtain 
from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  of  Henry  L  (Novem> 
ber  zai4).  At  the  New  Year  they  sent  him  a  formal  ultimatum, 
to  which  he  would  not  assent,  though  he  opened  up  futile  negotia- 
tion with  them  throu^  the  channel  of  the  archbishop,  who  did 
not  take  an  open  part  in  the  rising.  At  Easter,  nothing  havinjs 
been  yet  obtained  from  the  king,  an  army  headed  by  five  earls, 
forty  barons,  and  Giles  Bnoae^  bishop  of  Hereford,  mustered  at 
Stamford  and  marched  on  London.  Their  captain  was  Robert 
FiuWalter,  whom  they  had  named  "  manhal  of  the  army  of 
God  and  Holy  Church."  When  they  reached  the  capiui  its 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  them,  and  the  mayor  and  citizens 
adhered  to  their  cause  (May  17).  The  king,  who  had  tried  to 
turn  them  badi  by  taking  the  cross  and  declaring  himself  a 
crusader,  and  by  making  loiid  appeals  for  the  arbitretion  o(  the 
pope,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Windsor.  He  found  that  he  had 
no  supporters  save  a  handful  of  oourtien  and  officials  and  the 
leaders  of  his  mercenary  bands;  wherefore  In  despair  be  accepted 
the  teems  forqed  upon  him  by  the  insuigents.  On  the  isth  of 
June  t2is  he  sealed  at  Runnymede,  close  to  Windsor,  the 
famous  Magna  Carta,  in  face  of  a  vast  assembly  among  which 
he  had  hardly  a  aiagke  friend.  It  is  a  long  document  of  63 
clauses.  In  which  Archbishop  Langton  and  a  committee  of  the 
barons  had  endeavoured  to  recapitulate  all  their  grievances, 
and  to  obtain  redress  for  them.  Some  of  the  clauses  sre  un- 
important ronoessiotts  to*  individuals^  or  deal  with  matters  of 
trifling  importance-'fiuch  sa  the  celebrated  weirs  or  "  kiddles  " 
on  Thames  and  Medway,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  oondottieri 
chiefs  Gerard  d'Athies  and  Engelhart  de  Cigogn^.  But  many  of 
them  are  matters  of  primary  importance  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  The  Great  Charter  must  not, however,  be 
overrated  as  an  expression  of  general  constitutional  righu; 
to  a  Isjrge  extent  it  is'  a  mere  recapituUtion  of  the  claims  of  the 
baronage,  and  gives  redress  for  their  feudal  grievances  in  the 
matters  of  aids,  reliefs,  wardships,  &c,  its  object  being  the  re- 
pression of  arbitrary  exactions  by  the  king  on  his  tenanu-in-cbief. 
One  section,  that  which  provides  against  the  further  encroach- 
ments of  the  king's  courts  on  the  private  manorial  courts  of  the 
landownen,  might  even  be  regarded  as  retrograde  in  character 
from  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  eflkacy.  But  it  is  most 
noteworthy  that  the  barons*  while  providing  for  the  abolition 
of  abuses  which  affect  themselves,  show  an  unselfish  and  patriotic 
spirit  in  laying  down  the  rule  that  all  the  concessions  which  the 
king  makes  to  them  shall  also  be  extended  by  themselves  to  their 
own  sub-tenants.  The  clauses  dealing  with  the  general  goveni- 
ance  of  the  realm  are  also  as  enlightened  as  coukl  be  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  charter. 
There  is  to  be  no  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Realm— which  is  to  consist  of  all  barons,  who  are 


to  be  anmmoncd  by  iadividMnl  units,  and  ef  all  sdmller  tenaAt* 
in-cfaief,  who  are  to  be  called  not  by  scgwiate  letters,  but  by  a 
geneml  notke  published  by  the  sheriff.  It  hss  been  pointed  out 
that  this  provides  no  lepitseotation  for  sub-tenants  or  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  so  that  we  am  still  far  from  the  ideal  of  a  repre- 
sentative pariiamfnt.  John  himself  had  gone  a  step  farther  on 
the  road  towards  that  ideal  when  in  laij  he  had  summoned  four- 
"  discteet  men  "  from  every  shiro  to  a  council  at  Oxford,  which 
(as  it  appeal^  was  never  held.  But  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  vain  bid  for  popuhuity  with  the  middle  clases»  which 
had  no  result  at  the  time,  and  the  barona  preferred  to  keep  things 
in  their  own  hands,  and  to  abide  by  ancient  preced^ts.  It  was 
to  be  some  forty  years  bter  that  the  first  appearance  of  elected 
shirt  leptesentatives  at  the  Great  Council  took  place. .  In  1S15 
the  control  of  the  subjects  over  the  crown  in  the  matter  oif 
taxation  is  reserved  entirely  for  the  tenants-in-chief,  great  and- 
small. 

There  is  less  qualified  praise  to  be  bestowed  on  the  clauses  of 
Msgna  Caru  which  deal  with  justice.  The  niyal  courts  are  no 
longer  to  attend  the  king's  pemn— a  vexatious  practice  when 
sovereigns  were  always  on  the  move,  aad  litigants  and  witnesses 
•had  to  f oUow  them  from  manor  to  manoi^^but  are  to  be  fixed 
at  Westminstef.  General  rules  of  indiq>utable  equity  are  fixed 
for  the  conduct  of  the  courtsr— no  man  is  to  be  trieid  or  punished 
more  than  once  for  the  same  offence;  no  one  is  to  be  arrested 
and  kept  in  prison  without  trial;  all  arrested  persons  are  to  be 
sent  before  the  courts  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  their  peeri.  Fines  imposed  on  unsuccessful  liti- 
gants are  to  tie  calculated  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
offence,  and  are  not  to  be  arbitrary  penalties  raised  or  lowered 
at  the  king's  good  plessuw  according  to  the  sum  that  he  imagined 
that  the  offender  could  be  induced  to  pay.  No  foreigners  or  other 
persons  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Fjigland  are  to  be  entrusted 
with  judicial  or  administrative  offices. 

There  is  only  a  single  clause  dealing  with  the  grievances  of 
the  English  Church,  although  Archbishop  Langton  had  been  the 
principal  adviser  in  the  drafting  of  the  whole  document.  This 
clause,  "  that  the  English  church  shall  be  free,"  was,  however, 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  all  demands.  The  reason  that 
Langton  did  not  descend  to  details  was  that  the  king  had 
already  conceded  the  right  of  free  canonical  election  and  the 
other  claims  of  the  clerical  order  in  a  separate  charter,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  discuss  them  at  length. 

The  special  dauses  for  the  benefit  of  the  dty  of  London  were 
undoubtedly  inserted  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
barons  for  the  readiness  which  the  citixens  had  shown  in  ad* 
hering  to  their  cause.  There  are  other  sections  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commons  in  general,  such  as  that  which  gives  merchants 
full  right  of  leaving  or  entering  the  re&lm  with  their  goods  on 
payment  of  the  fixed  ancient  custom  dues.  But  these  clauses 
are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected — the  framers 
of  the  document  were,  after  all,  barons  and  not  burghers. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  Great  Charter  to  modem  eyes 
is  its  sixty-first  paragraph,  that  which  openly  stales  doubts  as  to 
the  king's  intention  to  abide  by  his  promise,  and  appoints  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  guardians  of  the  charter  (twenty-four 
barons  and  the  mayor  of  London) ,  who  are  to  coerce  their  master, 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  to  observe  every  one  of  its  clauses. 
The  twenty-five  were  to  hear  and  decide  upon  any  claims  and 
complaints  preferred  against  the  king,  and  to  keep  up  thdr 
numbers  by  co-optation,  so  that  it  woiUd  seem  that  the  barons 
intended  to  krep  a  permanent  watch  upon  the  crown.  The 
clause  seems  unnecessarily  harsh  and  violent  in  its  wording; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  John's  character  was  well  knownr 
and  that  it  was  useless  to  stand  on  forms  of  politeness  when 
dealing  with  him.  It  seems  certain  that  the  drafters  of  the 
charter  were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  did  not  purpose  to 
set  up  a  feudal  oligarchy  in  the  place  of  a  royal  autocracy. 
They  were  only  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  ancient  and  laudable  customs  of  the  realm. 

That  the  barons  were  right  to  suspect  John  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  subsequent  conduct.    His  pretence  of  keeping  his 
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promtae  listed  less  than  two  months;  by  August  xtis  he  wu 
already  secretly  coUectiog  money  and  hiring  more  mercenaries^ 
He  wrote  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pope  to  annul  the  charter, 
stating  that  all  his  troubles  had  come  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  his  dutiful  conduct  to  the  Holy  See.  He  also  stated  that 
be  had  taken  the  cross  as  a  crusader»  but  could  not  sail  to 
Palestine  as  long  as  his  subjects  were  putthig  him  in  restiaint. 
Innocent  III.  at  once  took  the  hint;  in  September  Archbishop 
Langton  was  suspended  for  disobedience  to  papal  commands, 
and  the  charter  was  dedared  nncanonical,  null  and  void. 
The  "  troublers  of  the  king  and  kingdom  **  were  declared 
excommunicate. 

Langton  departed  at  once  to  Ri>me,  to  endeavour  to  turn  the 
heart  of  his  former  patron,  a  task  In  which  he  utterly  failed. 
CMi  Wan  ^^^V  ^^  ^^^  dergy  who  had  hitherto  supported  the 
baronial  cause  drew,  back  In  dismay  at  the  pope's 
attitude.  But  the  laymen  were  resolute,  and  prepared  for 
open  war,  which  broke  out  ia  October  xsij.  The  king,  who 
had  already  gathered  in  many  mercenaries,  gained  the  first 
advantage  by  capturing  Rochester  Castle  before  the  army 
of  the  barons  was  assembled.  So  formidable  did  heappear  to 
them  for  the  moment  that  they  took  the  deplorable  step  of  ln> 
viting  the  foreign  foe  to  Join  in  the  struggle.  DecUring  John 
deposed  because  he  had  broken  his  oath  to  observe  the  charter, 
they  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  King 
Philip,  because  he  had  married  John's  niece  Blanche  of  Castile 
and  could  assert  in  her  right  a  claim  to  the  throne.  This  was  a 
most  unhappy  inspiration,  and  drove  fnto  neutrality  or  even 
into  the  king's  camp  many  who  had  previously  inclined  to  the 
party  of  reform.  But  John  did  his- best  to  disgust  his  MIowers 
by  adopting  the  policy  of  carrying  out  fierce  and  purposeless 
raids  of  devastation  all  through  the  countryside,  while  refusing 
to  fisce  hfs  enemies  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  bore  himself  like  a 
captain  of  banditti  rather  than  a  king  in  his  own  country. 
Presently,  when  the  French  prince  came  over  with  a  considerable 
army  to  join  the  insurgent  barons,  he  retired  northward,  leaving 
London  and  the  home  counties  to  his  rival.  In  all  the  south 
country  only  Dover  and  Windsor  castles  held  out  for  him.  His 
sole  success  was  that  he  raised  the  siege  of  Lincoln  by  driving 
off  a  detachment  of  the  baronial  army  which  was  besieging  it. 
o^aikmi  ^"^^  after,  while  marching  from  Lynn  towards  Wis- 
j^^  beach,  he  was  surprised  by  the  tide  in  the  fords  of  the 
Wash  and  lost  part  of  his  army  and  all  his  baggage  and 
treasure.  Next  day  he  fell  ill  of  rage  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
contracted  a  dysenteric  ailment,  and  died  a  week  later  at  Newark 
(Oct.  19,  13x6).  It  was  the  best  service  that  he  could  do  his 
kingdom.  Owing  to  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  condutt  of  the 
barons  in  summoning  over  Louis  of  Prance  to  their  aid,  John 
had  become  in  some  sort  the  representative  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Yet  he  was  so  frankly  impossible  as  a  ruler  that,  save 
the  earb  of  Pembroke  and  Chester,  aO  his  English  followers  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  no  one  to  back  him  but  the  papal  legate 
Ouato  and  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries.  When  once  he  was 
dead,  and  his  heritage  fell  to  his  nine-year-old  son  Henry  III., 
whom  none  could  make  responsible  for  his  father's  doings,  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed. 

The  aged  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  far  the  most 
important  and  respectable  personage  who  had  adhered  to  John's 
mmrttt,  ^^^^*  assumed  the  position  of  regent.  He  at  once 
6ffered  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  pardon  and 
oblivion  of  offences  to  all  the  insurgent  barons.  At  the 
same  time  he  ivissued  the  Great  Charter,  containing  all  the 
important  concessions  which  John  bad  made  at  Runnymede, 
save  that  which  gave  the  control  of  taxation  to  the  tenants-ln- 
diicf.  Despite  this  and  certain  other  smaller  omissions,  It  wa$ 
a  document  which  would  satisfy  most  subjects  of  the  crown, 
if  only  it  were  faithfully  observed.  The  youth  of  the  king  and 
the  good  reputation  of  the  eari  marshal  were  a  sufficient  guaran- 
tee that,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  an  honest  attempt  would  be 
made  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Very  soon  the  barons  began  to 
return  to  their  allegiance,  or  at  least  to  slacken  in  their  support 
of  Ix>uis,  who  had  given  much  offence  by  his  openly  displayed 


distrust  of  hk  paitiiasft -and  his  undhguised  preference  for  Ua 
French  IbOowers.  The  papal  influence  waa  at  the  aame  time 
employed  in  the  caost  ol  King  Henry,  and  Philip  of  Fiance  waa 
forced  to  abandon  open  support  of  hiv  son,  though  he  naturally 
continued  Co  gi^e  hkn  secret  help  and  to  send  him  suocouc^  <rf 
men  and  money. 

The  fortune  of  war,  however,  did  not  turn  without  a  battle. 
At  Lineofai,  on  the  soth  of  Kay  iti?,  the  marshal  completely 
defeated  an  Anglo-Frtncb  army  commanded  by  the 
count  of  Perche  and  the  earb  of  Winchester  and  Here> 
ford.  The  former  was  alain,  the  other  two  taken 
prisoners,  with  more  than  300  knighta  and  baixms.  Thb  was  the 
death-blow  to  the  cause  of  Louis  of  France;  when  it  was  followed 
up  by  the  defeat  in  the  Dover  Straitsof  a  fleet  which  was  bringing 
him  reinfonrements  (Aug.  17),  he  despaired  of 'success  and  asked 
for  terms.  By  the  treaty  of  Lambeth  (Sept.  x  x ,  i  ai  7)  be  secured 
an  amnesty  for  all  his  followers  and  an  indemnity  of  10,000  ouirks 
for  himself,  Less  than  a  month  later  he  quitted  England;  the 
victorious  royalists  celebrated  his  departure  by  a  second  reissue 
of  the  Great  Charter,  which  contained  some  new  clauses  favour* 
able  to  the  baronial  interest. 

After  the  departure  of  Prince  Loufa  and  his  foreigners  the  eazl 
marshal  had  to  take  up  much  the  aame  task  that  had  fallcD  to 
Henry  II.  in  1x54.  Now,  as  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  realm 
was  full  of  '*  adulterine  castles,"  of  bands  of  robbers  who  had 
cloaked  their  plundering  under  the  pretence  of  loyal  service  to 
the  king  or  the  French  prince,  and  of  local  magnates  who  had 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  each  in  his  own  district 
It  was  some  years  before  peace  and  order  were  restored  in  the 
realm,  and  the  aged  Pembroke  died  In  x  a  19  before  his  work  was 
completed.  After  his  decease  the  conduct  of  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  justidar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  the 
papal  legate  Pandulf,  to  whom  the  marshal  had  specially  recom- 
mended the  young  king.  Their  worst  enemies  were  those  who 
during  the  civil  war  had  been  their  best  friends,  the  nercenary 
captains  and  upstart  knights  whom  John  had  made  sherfffs  and 
castellans.  From  xai9  to  XS94  de  Burgh  was  constantly  occupied 
in  evicting  the  old  loyalists  from  castles  which  they  had  seized 
or  offioes  which  th^  had  diisgraced.  In  several  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  moblli^  an  army  against  a  recalcitrant  magnate. 
The  most  troublesome  of  them  Was  Falkcs  de  Breaut6,  the  most 
famous  of  King  John's  fbrrign  cmd^liieri,  whose  minions  held 
Bedford  castle  against  the  justiciar  and  the  whole  shire  levy  of 
eastern  England  for  nearly  two  months  in  x  at 4.  The  castle  was 
taken  and  eighty  men-at-arms  hanged  on  its  surrender,  but  Falkes 
escaped  with  hlsUfeand  fled  fo  Fiunce.  It  was  not  till  this  severe 
lesson  had  bec»  inflicted  on  the  faction  of  disorder  that  the 
pacification  of  Enghind  could  be  considered  complete. 

The  fifty-six  years*  reiga  of  Henry  III.  forms  one  M  the  periods 
during  which  the  miere  chronicle  of  events  may  seem  tedious 
and  trivial,  yet  the  movement  of  national  life  and  constitutional 
progress  was  very  important.  Except  during  the  stirring  epoch 
r258-x365  there  was  little  that  Was-  dramatic  or  striking  in  the 
events  of  the  reign.  Yet  the  Enghind  of  197a  was  Mdely  different 
from  the  England  of  xaifi.  The  futile  and  thriftless  yet  busy 
and  self-important  king  was  one  of  those  sovereigns  who  irritate 
their  subjects  Into  opposition  by  injudicious  activity.  He  was 
not  a  ruffian  or  a  tyrant  like  his  father,  and  had  indeed  not  a  few 
of  the' domestic  virtues.  But  he  was  constitutionally  incapable 
of  keeping  a  promise  or  payiitg  a  debt.  -Not  being  strong- 
handed  or  -capable,  he  oouM  xiever  face  criticism  nor  suppress 
discontent  hfy  force,  as  a  king  of  the  type  of  Henry  I.  or  Henry  II. 
would  have  done.  He  generally  gaVe  wky  ivhen  pressed,  without 
attempting  an  appeid  to  aims;  he  Would  then  sweir  an  oath  to 
observe  the  Great  Charter,  and  be  detected  in  violating  il  again 
within  a  few  months.  Hb  greatest  fault  in  the  eyesef  hn  subjects 
was  hb  love  of  foreigners;  since  John  had  lost  Normandy  the 
English  baronage  had  become  as  lutldiud  In  spirit  as  the 
commons.  The  old  Anglo-Norman  houses  had  forgotten  the 
tradition  of  their  origin,  and  now  formed  but  a  small  section  of 
the  aristocracy;  the  newer  ftimiHes,  sprung  from  the  officials 
of  the  first  two  Henries;  had  always  been  English  iii  tpinL. 
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Unfoituiuitely  for  bimelf  the  tUrd  Hemy  labeiited  thm  con-  f 
tinenul  coBmopoUuiiuni  of  bis  Angsvin  anonton,  and  fovod 
hiiDfdf  confronted  irith  a  aatioa  wliidi  was  groving  ever  more 
and  more  iasubur  in  its  Ideals.  He  had  all  the  ambitif^s  oC  Itis 
gmndfathcr  Henry  n.;  Us  dseaffls  were  of  altttteiing.  the 
nc  wly-forowd  kingdom  of  Priuce,  the  oration  of  Philip  AagiBta% 
and  of  recovering  all  the  last  kmds  of  his  fovefatheis  on  the  Seine 
and  Loire.  OocaaonaUy  his  views  grew  yet  wider  hewonht 
knit  up  alliancfgi  all  over  Chiirtcndom  and  donunatetheWat. 
Nothing  could  hawe  bccB  wilder  and  more  unpractical  thaa  the 
scheme  on  which  he  act  his  heart  >in  115^1157,  a  plaa  loreoa^ 
quering  Naples  and  Sicily  for  his  second  eon.  BiareovQ  it  was 
a  great  hindranoe  to  him  that  he  was  a.  coubtcnt  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  papacy.  He  had  never  iotgotlien  the  sesvicct 
of  the  legates  Fandolf  and  Goalo  to  hauMli  and  Usfatherisad 
was  alwaya  ready  to  lead  his  aid  to  the  political  schemes  of  ibe 
popes,  even  when  it  was  difficult  to  see  thatany  English  interests 
weie  involved  in  them.  His  designs,  which  were  always  shifting 
from  point  to  point  of  the  continent,  did  aot  appeal  in  the  leaft 
to  ha  subjects,  who  took  little  interest  m  Poitou  or  Touraine, 
and  none  whatever  in  Italy.  After  the  troubled  timea  which 
had  lasted  fram  iai4  to  1214  they  desired  nothing  more  than 
peace,  quietness  and  good  governance.  •  They  had  no  wisb  to 
furnish  their  master  with  taxation  foe  French  warn,  or  to  follow 
bis  banner  to  distant  Aquitainc.  But  most  of  ail  did  they  distike 
bis  pmctice  of  flooding  En^hmd  with  stcsagets.  from  bqrond 
seas,  for  whom  offices  and  .endowments  bad  to  be  fboad.  The 
moment  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the  bonest  and  capable  jold 
Jostidar  Hubeit  de  Burgh,  who  had  pacified!  the  country  during 
bis  minority,  and  set  the  madiinery  of  govcrameat  once  more 
In  regular  ORler,  Henry  gave  himself  over  to  fostering  boode 
after  horde  of  foreign  favourites.  There  was  first  bis  Po&ttvin 
chancellor,  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester^  with  a  numer- 
ous band  of  his  rdatiotts  and  dependcsts.  'As  a  sample  of  the 
bing's  methods  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  once  made  ovct 
oineteenof  the  tbirty-fiive  sheri  Aioms^  within  a  fortnigbt,  to  Peter 
of  Rivaux,  a  nephew  of  the  chancellor.  Dca  Roches  waa  driven 
from  olike  after  two  years  (r334>^  and  Us  friends  and  relatives 
fell  with  bfan.  Buttheywcwon^theeariicstof  tbekhv^aliA 
favourites;  quite  as  greedy  were  the  second  family  of  hismother, 
TiwVW*  of  Angouttine,  who  af tbr  King  J<to*s  death  had  married 
her  old  betrothed,  Huf^  of  ^Lusignan.  Henry  secured'  great 
English  maitlages  ft>r  three  of  them,  and'ftiade  the  fouitb, 
Aymcr,  bishop  of  Winchester.  llKir  kinsmen  and  dependents 
were  equally  wekamed:  Even  more  numerous  and  ao  ks  es- 
pnsive  to  the  reahn  were  the  Proven^  andSavoyard  relatlvfs 
of  Henry's  queen,  Eleanor  of  Provente.  Ibekinirmadeooebf 
her  uncles,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  aidibisbop  of  Canterbury— it 
was  three  years  before  he  deigned  to  come  over  to  take  up.  the 
post,  and  then  he  was  discovered  to  be  iUitente  and  undericol  in 
bis  habits,  as  unworthy  successor  for  Langton'and  Ectailund  of 
Abiogdon»  the  great  primates  who  went  before 'bin.  Peter  of 
Savoy,  another  node,  was  perhaps  the  most  shameless  of  all 
the  beggars  for  tbe  kmg's  bounty;  not  only  w^  he  made  eari 
of  Richmond,  but  his  debts  were  repeatedly  paid  and#eat  sums : 
were  given  him  to  belp  his  eontinental  adventures.     <.    < 

King  Heni3r'sipefsoniil  rule  lasted  from  rase,  tbe  year  in 
Which  he  deprived  Hubert  de  Bur^  of  bis  justiclanhlp  and 
confiscated  most  of  his  lands,  down  to  125S.  It  v«s  thriftless, 
arbrtrary,  and  lacking-in  condnutty  of  polity,  jret  not  tyrannical 
or  cruel  If  be  had  been  a  worse  man  he  would  have  been  put 
under  control  long  before  by  his  irritated  subjects.  All  through 
these  twenty-six  yeais  he  was  being  opposed  and  eritlriied  by 
a  party  which  embraced  the  -wisest  and  most  potriotk  section 
of  the  baronage  and  tbe  luerarthy.  It  numbered  among  its 
leaden  the  good  ardiblshop,  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  and  RobM 
Grosseteste,  the  acttie  and  learned  Ushop  of  Lincoln;  it  was 
not  infrequently  aided  by  tbe  king's  brother  Richard^  eari  of 
Corawidl,  who  did  not  share  Heary^  blind  admiration  for  his 
foreign  relatives.  But  it  only  found  its  permanent  guiding' 
spirit  somewhat  late  id  the  rci^;  when  Simoil  de  Montfbrt, 
eari  ot  LdoMtsr*  IxfcuM  4be.  haUlbal.  ttojidbpiscii  pf  (be> 


grievances  of  tbe  nation.  The  great  eari  bad,  oddly  cnoagh» 
oommcnced  bis  career  as  one  of  tbe  king's  foreign  isvottri  tei. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Amida,  countess  of  Leicester,  ^^ 
but  his  father,  Simon  the  Elder,  a  magnate  whose  ^jI^^SJl 
French  interests  were  greater  than  his  English,  had 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  days  of  King  John 
and  tbe  Leiosster  estates  bad  been  oonfisoated.  Simon,  reared 
aa  a  Frenchman,  cane  over  in  1230  to  petition  for  tbeir  re- 
stoiation*  He  not  «riy  obtained  it,  but  to  tbe  great  indignation 
of  tbe  EagUsb  baronagemairied  tbe  king'ssister  Eleanor  in  lajg. 
For  some  time  be  was  in  high  favour  with  his  brother-in4aw, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  tbe  English  as  no  better  than  Aymer 
de  Valence  or  Petes  of  Savoy.  But  he  qiuarrelled  with  tbe  fickle 
king,  and  adhered  «re  long  to  tbe  party  of  opposirion.  A  long 
experience  of  his  chazacter  and  actions  convinced  barons,  and 
unimiuBS  aUbe  that  be  was  a  just  and  sincere  man,  a  friend  oi 
good  governance,  and  an  honest  opponent  of  arbitrary  and  un- 
constitutional rule.  He  bad  become  such  a  thonmgb  Englisb* 
man  in  Ms  views  and  prejudices,  that  by  IS50  be  was  esteemed 
the  aatunl  exponent  of  all  tbe  wrongs  of  tbe  realm.  He  was 
austere  and  religious;  many  ol  hisdosest  friends  were  among  the 
more  samtly  of  the  national  clergy.  By  the  end  of  his  life  the 
man  who  had  started  aa  tbe  king's  unpopular  minion  was  known 
as  **  Eari  Simon  the  Righteous,"  and  had  become  the  respected 
leader  ol  the  natioul  opposition  to  his  royal  bvother4n«law. 

Though  Henry's  taxes  irere  vexatious  and  never>ending, 
though  his  subservience  to  the  pope  sod  his  flighty  tnterfcreoct 
in  foreign  politics  were  ever  irritating  the  magnates  cu4iaom 
and  tbe  people,  and  though  outbreaks  of  turbulence  tE^gi^m^ 
wen  not  unlmown  during  his  long  period  of  personal  "g*^ 
rule,  it  would  yet  be  a  mistake  to  regard  tbe  central  ''*'^"'- 
years  of  the  13th  century  as  an  unprosperous  period  for 
England.  Indeed  It  wndd  be  more  conect  to  regard  the 
period  as  one  of  steady  national  development  in  wealth,  cultutu 
and  unity.  The  towns  were  growing  fast,  and  extending  theif 
monidpal  liberdcs;  the  necessities  of  John  and  the  facile  cace*- 
lessncas  of  Henry  led  to  the  gmnt  of  Innumemblc  dnrtcrs  and 
privileges.  As  was  to  be  seen  again  during  the  first  period  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  poKticsl  irritation  is  not  itacompatible  either 
with  inct«ising  material  prosperity  or  with  great  intellectual 
development.  The  king's  futile  activity  led  to  ever  more  frequent 
gatherings  of  the  Great  Council,  in  which  the.  theory  of  the 
constitution  was  gradually  hammered  out  by  countless  debates 
between  tbe  soveitign  and  his  subjects.  Every  time  that  Henry 
confirmed  the  Gfeat-  Charter,  tbe  fact  that  Engtend  was  already 
a  limited  monarchy  became  more  evident.  It  is  curious  to  find 
tbat^-like  his  father  John— he  himself  contributed  unconsdously 
to  advtntfes  towatds  representative  government,  g^gfa^ 
John^  writ  of  1 2 13 ,  bidding  "  discreet  men  "  from  each  -• —  - 
diirp  to  present  tbemtelves  at  Oxford,  found  its 
paraUel  in  another  writ  of  IS53  which  bids  four  knightly 
delegates  from  each  county  to  appear  along  with  the  tenants- 
in-chief,  for  the  purpose  6f  discussing  the  king's  needs.  When 
county  members  begin  to  present  themsdves  along  with  tbe 
barons  at  the  national  assembly^  the  coneeptkm  of  parliament 
is  already  reached.  Arid  indeed  we  may  note  that  the  precise 
.word  "pariiament"  first  appears  in  the  chreniders  and  in  offidal 
documents  about  the  middle  of  Henry's  rdgn.  By  its  end  tbe 
term  b  nnWersallyackriowledged  and  employed. 

We  may  discern- during  these  same  years  a  great  iotenectual 
activity.  Tins  was  the  ttane  of  rapid  development  in  the  uaiver^ 
dttas,  where  not  only  were  tbe  scholastic  philosophy 
and  systematic  theology  eageriy  studied,  but  figures  uctaatm^ 
appear  Uke  tint  of  the  great  Roger  Bacon,  a  sdentific 
rcseareher  of  the  first  rank,  whose  diiooveries  in  optics  atid 
chemistty  caused  his  contemporaries  to  suspect  him  of  magicsl 
aru.  His  teaeUng  at  Oxford  in  tsjo-iasr  fdl  precisely  into 
the  years  of  the  worst  misgovemance  of  Henry  III.  It  was  the 
same  with  lAw,  an  essentially  t3tb-ccntury  study;  it  was  fist 
fn  tins  age  that  tbe  conceptton  of  faiw  aa  something  not  depend- 
ing on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  nor  compiled  from  mere  collected 
anoestial  oittoms,  but  existiag  as  a  logical  entky.  bectttt 
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fenerally  prevalent.  The  fcdiog  fa  thoroughly  well  espreieed 
by  the  partisan  of  Montfort  who  wrote  in  his  jingling  Latin 
verse: — 

'*  Didtur  vulgariter  '  ut  fek  vult  lex  vadic  ' : 
Veritas  vult  aliter:  nam  lex  stat,  rex  cadiu'* 

Law  has  become  something  greater  than,  and  independent  of, 
royal  caprice.  The  great  lawyers  of  the  day,  of  whom  Bracton 
is  the  most  celebrated  name,  were  spinning  theories  of  its  origin 
and  development,  studying  Roman  precedents,  and  turning  the 
medley  of  haU-underatood  Saxon  and  Norman  customs  into  a 
system. 

Intellectual  growth  was  accompanied  by  great  religtous 
activity;  it  is  no  longer  merely  on  the  did  questions  of  dispute 
between  church  and  state  that  men  were  straining 
their  minds.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  saw  the  invasion 
of  England  by  the  friars,  originally  the  moral  re* 
formers  of  their  day,  who  preached  the  superiority 
of  the  missionary  life  over  the  merely  contemplative  life  of 
the  old  religious  orders,  and  came,  preaching  holy  poverty, 
to  minister  to  souls  neglected  by  worldly  incumbents  and 
political  prelates  (see  Mendicant  MovjskbiiIt).  The  mendi* 
cants,  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  took  rapid  root  in  England; 
the  nomber  of  friaries  erected  in  the  reign  of.  Henry  HI.  is 
astounding.  F<x  two  generations  they  seem  to  have  absorbed 
into  their  ranhs  aU  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  those  who 
felt  a  clerical  vocation.  It  is  most  noteworthy  that  they  were 
joined  by  thinkers  such  as  Grosseteste,  Adam  Marsh,  Roger 
Bacon,  Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Ockham.  Still  more  strik- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  friars  threw  themselves  energetically  into 
the  cause  of  political  reform,  and  that  several  of  their  leading 
brothers  were  the  close  friends  and  counsellors  of  Simon  de 
Montfort. 

Architecture  and  art  generally  were  making  rapid  strides 
during,  this  stirring  time;  The  lofty  Early  English  style  had 
now  completely  superseded  the  more  heavy  and 
sombre  Norman,  and  it  was  precisely  during  the  years 
of  the  maladministration  of  Henry  III.  that  some  of 
the  most  splendid  of  the  English  cathedrals,  Salisbury  (ia»o- 
12 $8)  and  Wells  (i  230-1 339),  were  boilt.  The  king  himself, 
when  rearing  the  new  Westminster  Abbey  over  the  grave  of 
Edward:  the  Confessor,  spent  for  once  some  of  his  money  on  a 
worthy  object.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  showed  a  spedal  rever^ 
ence  for  the  old  English  royal  saint,  and  christened  his  eldest 
•on  after  him;  while  his  second  bore  the  name  of  EdnMind, 
the  East  Anglian  martyr.  These  were  the  first  occasions  on 
which  princes  of  the  Angevin  house  received  names  that  were 
not  drawn  from  the  common  continental  stock,  but.  recalled 
the  days  before  the  Conquest.  The  reappearance  of  these  old 
English  names  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  vernacular 
was  reasserting  itself.  Though  French  was  still  the  language 
of  the  court  and  of  law,  a  new  literature  was  already  growing 
up  in  the  native  tongue,  with  such  works  as  Layamon's  BnU 
and  the  Ormulum  as  its  first  fruits.  Henry  III.  himself  on  rare 
occasions  used  English  for  a  state  document. 

AU  these  facts  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  England  was 
irritated  rather  than  crushed  by  Henry's  irregular  taxation  and 
thriftless  expenditure.  The  nation  was  growing  and  prospering, 
despite  of  its  master's  msladministration  of  its  resources.  On 
several  occasions  when  he  endeavoured  to  commit  parliaments 
to  back  his  bills  and  endorse  his  policy,  they  rehued  to  help  him, 
and  left  him  to  face  his  debts  as  best  he  might.  This  was  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  insane  contract  which  he  made  with  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  in  1254,  when  he  bound  the  reslm  of  England  to 
find  140,000  marks  to  equip  an  army  for  the  eonquest  of  Naples 
and  Sidiy.  Henry  hcked  the  energy  to  attempt  to  take  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  persuasion,  and  preferred  to  break 
his  bargain  with  the  pope  rather  than  to  risk  the  chance  of  dvil 
war  at  home. 

It  was  over  this  Sicilian  scheme,  the  crowning  foiUy  of  the 
king,  that  public  opinion  at  last  grew  so  hot  that  the  intermittent 
critidsm  and  grumbling  of  the  baronage  and  the  nation  pa«ed 
Into  vigorous  and  masterful  action.    At  the"  Mad  B 
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which  met  at  Oxford,  (158,  the  barons  Informed  their  master 
that  his  misgoiremment  had  grown  so  hopeless  that  they 
rerolved  to  pat  him  under  constitutional  restraints. 
They^  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  in  whidi 
Simon,  de  Montfort  was  the  leading  spirit,  and  en* 
tmsted  It  with  the  duty,  not  only  of  formulating 
Usta  of  grievances,  but  of  seeing  that  they  were  r^^ 
dressed.  Henry  found  that  he  had  practically  no  snpporten 
save  his  unpopular  foreign  relatives  and  favourites,  and  yidded 
perforce.  To  keqi  him  in  bounds  the  cddxated  "  Provisions 
of  Oxford  "  were  framed.  They  provided  Ahat  he  was  to  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  a  permanent  council  of  filteea 
barons  and  bishops,  and  that  all  his  finanoes  were  to  becontroUed 
by  another  committee  of  twenty-four  persona.  All  aMena  wcse 
to  be  expdled  from  the  realm,  and  even  the  king's  household 
was  to  he  "  reformed  "  by  his  self-constiCutcd  guardiana.  The 
inevitable  oath  to  observe  honestly  all  the  conditions  of  the 
Great  Charter  of  2315  was,  as  usual,  extorted  from  htm  with 
q)edal  lormalitiea.  Though  Montfort  and  the  barons  voiced  the 
puUic  discontent,  the  oonsdtution  which  they  thus  imposed 
on  the  king  had  nothing  popular  about  it.  The  royal  huictioos 
of  which  Henry  was  stripped  were  to  be  exerdsed  by  a  secies  at 
baronial  committees.  The  arcangemenc  was  too  cumbersome 
for  there  wsa  nothing  which  would  be  called  acentral  cxecn- 
iive;  the  three  bodies  (two  of  twenty-four  memben  each,  the 
third  of  fifteen)  were  intcrdqiendent,  and  none  of  them  poa- 
sessed  effident  control  over  the  others.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  the  constitution  established  by  the  Provisiona  of  Oxford 
was  found  unworkable.  They  were  not  even  papular — the 
small  landholders  and  subtenants  discovered  that  their  iiUerests 
had  not  been  suffidently  regarded,  and  lent  thenndvea  to  an 
agitation  against  the  provisional  govccnment,  which  was  got 
up  by  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son^  who  now  appeared  pn»u> 
nently  in  history  for  the  first  tima  To  condliale  than  the 
barons  allowed  the  "  Provisions  of  Westminster  "  to  be  enacted 
in  tas^,  in  which  the  power  of  feudal  courts  was  considerably 
restricted,  and  many  dasses  of  suit  were  transferred  to  the  royd 
tribunals,  a  suffident  proof  that  the  king's  judges  did  ant  share 
in  the  odium  which  appertained  to  thdr  master,  and  were  re- 
garded as  honest  and  impartiaL 

The  limited  monarchy  estahUshed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
lasted  only  three  years.  Seeing  the  faaronsquarrdUing  among 
themselves,  and  Montfort  accused  of  ambition  and  overweening 
mastedulness  by  many  of  his  collesgues,  the  king  took  heart. 
Copying  the  example  of  his  father  in  12x5,  he  obtsined  from  the 
pope  a  bull,  which  dedarad  the  new  constitution  irregular  and 
illegal,  and  absdved  him  from  his  oath  to  abide  by  it.  He  then 
began  to  recaU  his  foreign  friends  and  relatrvcs,  and  to  ssscmfale 
mercenaries.  De  Montfort  answered  by  railing  an  anny»  arrest- 
ing prominent  aliens,  abd  seising  the  lands  which  the  Idng  had 
given  them.  Henry  thereupon,  finding  his  forces  too  weak  to 
face  the  eari,  took  refuge  in  the  Tower  nf  London  and  proposed 
an  arbitration.  He  ofiered  to  submit  his  case  to  Louis  IX.,  the 
saintly  king  of  France,  whose  virtues  were  known  and  respected 
all  over  Europe,  if  the  baronial  party  would  do  the  same.  An 
appeal  to  the  pope  they  would. have  laughed  to  scorn;  but  the 
confidence  fdt  in  the  probity  of  the  French  king  was  so  great 
that  Montfort  advised  his  friends  to  accede  to. the  proposal 
This  was  an  unwise  step.  Louis  was  a  saint,  but  he  waa  also 
an  autocratic  king,  and  had  no  hnowledge  of  the  constitutional 
customs  of  Enghund.  Having  heard  the  claims  of  the  king  and 
the  barons,  he  issued  the  mise  nf  Amiens  (Jth.  13,  z  s6^,  so  called 
from  thedty  at  which  he  datied  it,  a  document  which  stated  that 
King  Henry  ought  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  Magna  Carta,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  given  hii  assent,  but  that  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  were  wholly  invalid  and  dekngattey  to  the  royal 
dignity.  "  Weoidsin,"  he  wrote, "  that  the  king  shaU  have  fuU 
power  and  free  jurisdiction  over  his  reilm,  as  ini  the  days  before 
the  said  Provisions."  The  pope  shortly  aftcrwntds  ooafimed 
the  French  king's  award. 

Simon  de  Montfort  and  hia  friends*  were  pat  in  nn  aw4L- 
ward  podtsBii  hy  this  dednte^  to  which  thcgr  had  «o  unwii^ 
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committed  tJiemielvis.  Buttheydidiiothetftfttetodedmtlitt 
they  must  repudiate  the  miie.  Simon  deducd  that  it  wcnihl  be 
a  woBse  perjuiy  to  abaadoii  his  oath  to  keep  the  Provinons  of 
Oxford  than  hit  oath  to  abide  bjr  the  Fiench  king's  award. 
He  took  anas  again  at  tke  head  of  the  Londoners  and  Ui  personal 
adheients-and  alKes.  But  many  of  the  barons  stood  neutni, 
net  seeing  how  they  ooukl  refuse  to  accept  the  arbitiation  they 
had  courted,  wliile  a  number  not  inconsiderable  Joined  the  king, 
deciding  tliat  Leicester  had  paMed  the  limits  of  netsonable  loyalty, 
and  that  their  first  duty  was  to  the  crown. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  campaign  of  1S64  Simon 
waa  supported  by  a  minority  only  of  the  baranlal  class,  and  the 
king's  army  was  the  larger.  The  fortune  of  war  in- 
diiwd  at  first  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  who  captured 
Northampton  and  Nottinfl^un.  But  when  it  came 
to  open  battle,  the  mffitaiy  skill  of  the  earl  sufficed 
to  compensate  for  t|ie  inferiority  of  his  numbers^  At 
Lewes,  on  the  14th  of  May,  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
king's  army.  Henry  himself,  bis  brother  Richard  of  ComwaU, 
and  many  hundreds  of  his  ddef  supporters  were  taken  prisoncis. 
His  son  Prince  Edward^  who  had  been  vktorioason  his  own  flank 
of  the  battle,  and  had  not  been  caught  in  the  rout,  gave  himself 
ap  next  morning*  wishing  to  share  has  father's  fate«  and  not  to 
prolong  a  dvil  war  which  seemed  to  have  becoaae  hopeless. 

On  the  day  that  followed  his  victory  Leicester  extorted  from 
the  captive  king  the  document  called  the  "  mise  of  Lewes," 
in  which  Henry  promised  to  abide  by  aU  the  terms 
^liS^*  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  as  well  as  to  upboM  the 
gff^.  Great  Charter  and  the  old  customs  of  the  reahn. 
Mont  fort  was  determined  to  pot  his  master  under 
political  tutdage  lor  the  nest  of  his  life;  He  summooed  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  four  knights  .elected  by  each  shire  were  present, 
to  establish  the  newooastitution.  It  appointed  Simon,  with 
his  closest  allies,  the  young  earl  of  douocster  and  the  bishop  of 
Chichester,  as  electors  who  were  to  chooee  a  privy  council  for 
the  king  and  to  fill  up  all  offices  of  state.  The  king  was  to  exer- 
dae  no-act  of  sovereignty  save  fay  the  consent  of  the  councillors, 
of  whom  three  were  to  follow  his  pesaon  wfaesever  he  weitt. 
This  was  a  far  simpler  oonstitation  than  that  framed  at  Oxford 
in  1358,  but  it  was  even  more  liable  tO'Critidsm.  For  if  the 
'*  Provisions  "  bad  established  a  government  by  hawmial  com- 
mittees, the  parliament  of  2264  created  one  which  was  a  mere 
party  administration.  For  the  victoions  faction*  naturally  but 
unwisely,  took  all  power  for  themselves,  and  filled  every  sheriff- 
dom, casteUany  and  judidai  office  with  their  own  finp  friends. 
Simon's  care  to  commit  the  commons  to  his  cause  by  summon- 
ing them  to  his  parliament  did  not  suffice  to  disguise  the  fact 
that,  the  government  which  he  had  set  up  was  not  representative 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  himself  waa  too  much  like  a  dictator; 
even  his  own  folk>wers  complained  that  he  was  over-masterful, 
and  the  most  important  of  them,  the  -young  earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  padually  estranged  from  him  by  finding  his  requests  often 
refused  and  his  aims  crossed  by  the  oJd  earl's  action.  The  new 
government  lasted  less  than  two  years,  and  was  skiwly  losing 
prestige  all  the  time.  Its  first  failure  was  in  the  repression  of 
the  surviving  royalists.  Isolated  castles  in  several  districts  held 
out  in  the  king's  name,  and  the  whole  March  of  Wales  waa  never 
properly  subdued.  When  Simon  turned  the  native  Welsh  prince 
Llewelyn  against  the  marcher  basons,  he  gave  great  offence; 
he  was  accused  of  sacxifidng  Enn^men  to  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  new  regis»e  did  not  give  England  the  peace  wldch  it  had 
promised;  its  enemies  maintained  that  it  did  not  even  give  the 
food  governanoe  of  which  Simon  had  made  so  many  promises. 
It  certainly  appears  that  some  of  his  followers,  and  notably  his 
three  reckless  sons,  had  given  good  cause  for  offence  by  high- 
handed and  selfish  acts.  Muf^  indignation  was  provoked  by 
the  sight  of  the  king  kept  continually  in  ward  by  his  pdty 
councillors  and  treated  with  jfystematic  neglect;  but  the  treat- 
ment of  his  son  was  even  mon  resented.  Edward,  though  he 
had  given  little  cause  of  offence  and  had  bdiaved  admirably  in 
rcdtuaing  to  continue  the  dvil  war,  was  deprived  of  his  earldom 
9f  Cheater,  and  put  under  the  same  restraint  asJusLiflfthar. 


There  was  no  good  reason  for  treatfag  him  so  harshly,  and  his 
state  was  much  pitied. 

Montfort  attempted  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  show 
his  confidence  in  the  commons,  by  summoning  to  his  second 
and  last  parliament,  that  of  1265,  a  new  element — two  dtlsens 
from  each  dty  and  two  hurgesaes  from  each  *borou|^  in  the 
realm.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  object  waa  probably  not 
to  introduce  a  great  oonatitutidnal  improvement,  and  to  make 
parliament  mora  representative,  but  rather  to  compensate  for 
the  great  gape  upon  the  baronial  benches  by  showing  a  multitude 
of  lesser  adherents,  for  the  towns  were  his  firm  supporters. 
The  actual  proceedings  ofthis  particular  assembly  had  no  great 


Tiro  months  later  Prince  Edward  escaped  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  fled  to  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  now  dedared  hinH 
self  a  royahat.  They  raised  an  army,  which  seised  the  fords  of 
the  Severn,  in  order  to  |»event  de  Montfort — who  was  then  at 
Hereford  with  the  captive  king— ^«m  getting  back  to  London 
or  the  Midlaads.  The  earl,  who  could  only  raise  a  trifling  force 
in  the  Marches,  where  the  barons  were  all  his  enemies,  failed  in 
several  attempts  to  force  a  passage  eastward.  But  his  friends 
raised  a  considerable  host,  wfaidi  marched  under  his  son  Simon 
the  Younger  and  the  eari  of  Oxford,  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
royalists.  Prince  Edward  now  displayed  skilful  generalship — 
hastily  tumiiHt  backward  he  surprised  and  scattered  the  army 
of  relief  at  Kenilworth  (Aug.  2);  he  was  then  free  to  deal  with 
the  earl,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Severn  during 
his  absence.  Onthe4thof  August  he  beset  Montfort 's  ^^^^ 
little  force  with  five-fold  mimbers,  and  absolutely  c^cj^^ 
exterminated  it  at  Evesham.  Sinioo  fouf^t  most 
gallantly,  and  was  left  dead  on  the  field  along  with  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  his  justiciar  Hugh  Despenser,  and  the  flower  of  his  party. 
The  king  fell  into  the  hands  oif  his  son's  followers,  and  was  once 
more  free. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  victorious  party  would 
now  intioduce  a  policy  of  reaction  and  autocratic  government. 
But  the  king  was  old  and  broken  by  his  Iste  misfortunes:  his 
son  the  prince  was  wise  beyond  his  yean,  and  Gfoocester  and 
many  other  of  the  present  supporters-of  the  crown  had  originally 
been  friends  of  reform,  and  had  not  abandoned  their  old  views. 
They  had  deserted  Montfort  because  he  was  autocratic  and 
masterful,  not  because  they  had  altogether  disapproved  of  his 
poUcy.  Hence  we  find  Gloucester  insisting  that  the  remnant, 
of  the  vanquished  party  should  not  be  subjected  to  over  heavy 
punishment,  and  even  making  an  armed  demonstration,  in  the 
spring  of  1267,  to  demand  the  re*«nactment  of  the  Frovisi<ms 
ofOxfmd.  Ultimately  the  troubles  of  the  realm  were  ended 
by  the  Dictum  of  Kenilworth  (Oa.  jr,  is66)  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough  (Nov.  1167).  The  former  allowed  nearly  all  of 
MOntfort's  faction  to  obtain  amnesty  and  regain  their  estates 
on  the  pajrment  of  heavy  .fines;  only  Simon's  own  Leicester 
estates  and  those  of  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  were  confiscated. 
The  latter  established  a  form  of  constitution  in  which  many* 
if  not  aU,  of  the  iimovations  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were 
embodied.  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  padfication  was 
that  Llewelyn  of  Wales,  who  had  ravaged  the  whoje  March  while 
he  was  Montfort 's  ally,  was  allowed  to  keep  a  broad  region  (the . 
greater  part  of  the  modem  shire  of  Denbigh)  which  he  had  won 
back  from  its  English  holders.  His  power  in  a  more  indirect 
fashioQ  extended  itsdf  over  much  of  Mid-Wales.  The  line  of 
the  March  was  distinctly  moved  backward  by  the  treaty  of  1267. 

King  Henry  survived  his  restoration  to  nmnioal,  if  not  to 
actual,  authority  for  seven  years.  He  was  now  too  feeble  to 
indulge  in  any  of  his  former  freaka  of  foreign  polipy,  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  allowed  the  realm  to  be  governed  under  his  son's  umya 
eye  by  veteran  bureaucrats,  who  kept  to  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  land.  Everything  settled  down  so  peacefully  that 
when  the  prince  took  the  cross,  and  went  off  to  the  Crusades  in 
X  270,  no  trouble  followed.  Edward  was  still  absent  in  Palestine 
when  his  father  died,  on  the  i6th  of  November  1372.  For  the 
first  time  in  English  history  there  was  no  form  of  dectioa  of 
the  new  kii^  whose  accession  was  quietly  acknowledged  by  the 
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officios  and  th^  natioii.  It  wis  neariy  two  yean  after  hh 
father's  death  that  he  reached  England,  yet  absolutely  no  trouble 
bad  occurred  ^buing  his  absence.  He  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
leisurely  journey  home  to  padfy  the  turbulent  Gascony,  and  to 
visit  Paris  and  make  a  treaty  with  King  Philip  III.  by  which 
the  frontiers  of  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine  were  rectified,  to  some 
slight  extent,  in  his  favour.  He,  of  course,  did  homage  for  the 
holding,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 

The  reign  which  began  with  this  unwonted  quietnesa  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  of  all  English  medieval 
Btwardh  ^^^'V  ^  ^^  ""'^y  ^^  ^^^  definition  and  settlement  of 
the  constitution.  Edward  I.  was  a  remarkable  figure, 
by  far  the  ablest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet. 
He  understood  the  problon  that  wks  before  him,  the  oooatniction 
of  a  workiiig  constitution  from  the  old  ancestral  customs  of  the 
Eo^iah  monarchy  plus  the  newer  ideas  that  had  been  embodied 
in  the  Great  Charter,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  acanty 
legislation  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Edward  loved  royal  power, 
but  be  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  saw  that  he  could  best 
secure  the  loyalty>of  his  subjects  by  assenting  to  so  many  of 
the  new  constitutional  restraints  as  were  compatible  with  his 
own  practical  control  of  the  policy  of  the  realm.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  refer  all  important  matters  to  lus  parliament,  and  (as 
we  shall  see)  he  improved  the  shape  of  that  body  by  reintroduc- 
ing into  it  the  borough  members  who  had  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Montfort 's  assembly  of  ia6s.  He  would  have  liked 
to  make  parliament,  no  doubt,  a  mere  meeting  for  the  voting 
of  taxation  with  the  smallest  possible  friction.  But  he  fully 
realized  that  this  dream  was  impossible,  and  was  wise  enough 
to  give  way,  whenever  opposition  grew  too  strong  and  bitter. 
He  had  not  fought  through  the  dvil  wars  of  1263-66  without 
leaniug  his  lesson.  There  was  a  point  beyond  which  it  was 
unwise  to  provoke  the  baronage  or  the  commons,  and,  unlike 
his  flighty  and  thriftless  father,  he  knew  where  that  point  came. 
The  constitutional  quarrds  of  his  reign  were  conducted  with 
decency  and  order,  because  the  king  knew  his  own  limitations, 
and  because  his  subjects  trusted  to  his  wisdom  and  moderation 
in  times  of  crisis.  Edward  indeed  was  a  man  worthy  of  respect, 
if  not  of  affection.  His  private  life  was  grave  and  seemly,  his 
court  did  not  sin  by  luxury  or  extravagance.  His  chosen 
ministers  were  wise  and  experienced  officials^  whom  no  man  could 
call  favourites  or  accuse  of  maladministration.  .  He  was  sincerely 
religious,  self-restrained  and  courteous,  though  ooeasionaUy, 
under  provocation,  he  could  bunt  out  into  &  royal  rage.  He 
was  a  good  master  and  a  firm  friend.  Moreover,  he  had  « 
genuine  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  a  promise,  the  one  thing  in 
which  his  father  had  been  most  wanting.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times he  kept  his  oaths  or  carried  out  his  pledges  with  the  literal 
punctuality  of  a  lawyer,  rather  than  with  the  chivalrous  gener* 
osity  of  a  knight.  But  at  any  rate  he  always  endeavoured  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  even  if  he  sometimes  interpreted  it  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and  not  with  liberality.  A  conscien* 
tious  man  according  to  his  lights,  he  took  as  his  device  the  motto 
Ftuhtm  servo,  '*keep  troth,"  which  was  afterwards  inscribed  on 
his  tomb,  and  did  his  best  to  live  up  to  it.  Naturally  he<  ex- 
pected the  same  accuracy  from  other  men,  and  when  he  did  not 
meet  it  he  could  be  harsh  and  unrelenting  in  the  punishment 
that  be  inflicted.  To  sum  up  his  character  it  must  be  added  that 
he  was  a  very  great  soldier.  The  headlong  courage  which  he 
showed  at  Lewes,  his  first  battle,  was  soon  tempered  by  caution, 
and  already  In  1265  he  had  shown  that  he  could  plan  a  <campalgtf 
with  skill.  In  his  later  military  career  he  was  the  first  general 
who  showed  on  a  large  scale  how  the  national  English  weapon, 
the  bow,  could  win  fights  when  pfoperiy  conAined  with  the 
charge  (^  the  mailed  cdvalry.  He  Inaugurated  the  tactics  by 
which  his  grandson  and  great-grandson  were  to  wfn  epoch- 
making  victories  abroad. 

Edward's  reign  lasted  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  equally 
important  in  constitutional  development  and  in  Imperial  policy. 
The  first  period  of  it,  1 977*1  soo,  may  be  defined  as  mainly  notaMe 
for  his  great  series  of  legislative  enactments  and  his  conquest 
of  Wales.   The  second,  liT^izoj^  cODtaint  hh  kfeg  and  uki- 
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mately  imtuoccnfttl  attempt  to  incorpomie  ScocJand  telo  hn 
realm,  and  his  quarrels  with  his  parliament. 

The  changes  made  by  Edward  in  constitutional  law  by  fats 
great  series  ol  statutes  commenced  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
his  kingdom  in  1 374.  We  may  trace  in  all  of  them  tbe 
same  purpose  of  strengtJiening  the  power  of  the  crown 
by  judicious  and  orderly  definitioa  of  its  privileges. 
The  great  enactmeoU  sUrt  with  the  First  Statute  2>i^- 
of  Westminster  (xa7s)»  *•  neasure.  directed  to  the  mtmutr 
improvement  of  administmtive  details,  which  was  aerfflii 
accompanied  by  a  <rant  to  the  king  of  a  permanent  ^'***^ 
customs-revenue  on  imports  and  exports,  which  soon  became 
more  valuable  to  the  royal  exchequer  than  the  old  feudal  uxes 
on  land.  In  1278  foUowed  the  Statute  of  Gloucester,  an  act 
empowering  the  king  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  ri^t  by  which 
old  royal  estates,  or  cxcqitiooal  franchises  which  infringed  on 
the  royal  prerogative  ol  justice  or  taxation,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  present  owners.  This  inquest  was  made  by  the 
writ  Quo  WarramOf  by  which  each  landholder  was  invited  to 
show  the  charter  or  wamnt  in  which  bis  claims  rested.  The 
baronage  were  angiy  and  suspicious,  for  many  of  their  customary 
rights  rested  on  immemorial  and  unchartered  antiquity,  while 
others  were  usurpations  from  tke  weakness  of  John  or  Henry  III. 
They  showed  signs  of  an  intention  to  make  open  resistance; 
but  to  their  surprise  the  king  contented  himself  with  making 
complete  lists  of  all  fwrnrhises  then  existing,  and  did  no  more; 
this  being  his  method  of  preventing  the  growth  of  any  further 
trfipaswn  on  his  prerogative. 

Edward's  next  move  was  against  clerical  encroachments. 
In  1279  he  compelled  Afchbbhop  Peckham  to  withdraw  some 
legislation  made  in  a  Synod  called  witixnit  the  royal 
permisaion— a  breadi  of  one  of  the  three  great  canons 
of  William  the  Conqueror*  Then  he  took  the  offensive 
himsdf,  by  persuading  bis  parliament  to  pass  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  (de  reUgiosis).  This  was  an  act  to  prevent  the  further 
accnmidataon  of  landed  property  in  the  "  dead  hand  "  of  rdigious 
persons  and  communities.  The  more  land  the  church  acquired, 
the  less  feudal  taxatiott  came  into  the  royal  exchequer.  For 
undying  corporations  paid  the  king  neither  "  relieb  *'  (death 
duties)  nor  fees  on  wardship  and  marriage,  and  their  property 
would-  never  escheat  to  the  crown  for  want  of  an  h^.  The 
Statute  of  Mortmain  forbade  any  man  to  alienate  land  to  the 
church  without  royal  licence.  U  was  very  acceptable  to  the 
baronage,  who  had  suffered,  on  a  smaller  soide,  the  same  griev- 
ance as  t(fe  king,  for  when  their  subtenants  transferred  estates 
to  the  church,  they  (like  their  masters)  suffered  a  permanent 
loss  of  feudal  revenue.  A  distinct  check  in  the  hitherto 
steady  growth  of  derical  endowments  began  from  this  time» 
though  licences  in.  mortmain  were  by  no  mcsans  impossible  to 
obtain. 

The  great  group  of  statutes  that  date  from  Edward's  earlier 
years  ends  with  the  legislative  enactments  of  1385,  the  Second 
Statute  of  Westminster  and  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  s^m^ 
The  former  contains  the  clause  Dt  Dmiis  Condi"  stmtmtBH 
(^ne/ites,  a  notaible  landmark  in  the  history  of  English  WUt^ 
ktw,  sitoce  it  favoured  the  system  of  entailing  estates.  ■■'■•<'>^** 
Hitherto  life^wners  of  land,  holding  as  subtenants,  had  pos* 
sessed  large  powers  of  alienating  it,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
superior  lords,  who  would  otherwiso  have  recovered  it,  when 
their  vassals  died  heirless,  as  an  "  escheat."  This  custom  was 
primarily  harmful  to  the  king~-the  greatest  territorial  magnate 
and  the  one  most-  prone  to  distribute  rewards  in  land  to  his 
servantsw  But  it  was  also  prejudicial  to  all  tenants^in-chief. 
By  Do  Donis  the  tenant  for  life  was  prevented  from  selling  bis 
estate,  which  could  only  pass  to  his  lawful  heir;  if  he  had  none, 
it  fell  back  to  his  feudal  superior.  Five  years  later  this  legis- 
lation was  supplemented  by  the  statute  Quia  Empioret,  equally 
beneficial  to  king  and  barons,  which  provided  that  subtenanU 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  over  land  to  other  persons,  retain- 
ing tbe  nominal  possession  and  feudal  rights  over  it,  but  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  it  oat  and  out,  so  that  their  successor  in  title 
Stood  to^  th»ove(lord  exactly  as  the  seller  had  done.    Hitherto 
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they  had  been  vont  to  di^iose  of  the  whob  or  pafts'  o^tiieir 
estates  whik  iwatnyaininf  thdr  feti^  rights  over  it,  so  that  the 
oltittatc  landlord  could  oot  deai  directly  with  the  now  oocopant, 
whoee  relieb,  wardship,  &e.,  feU  to  the  intermediate  holder  who 
had  sold  away  the  land.  The  main  result  of  this  was  that,  wtei 
a  baion  parted  with  any  one  of  Us.  estates,  the-acqnimr  became 
a  tenant  •in«chief  directly  dependent  on  the  king,  instead  of  being 
left  a  vassal  of  the  person  who  had  passed  over  the  kod  to  him. 
Subinleudatioa  came  to  a  oompkte  stop,  and  whenever  great 
family  estatn  broke  op  the  king  obtained  new  tenants-in-chief. 
The  number  of  persona  holding  immedktely  of  the  crown  began 
at  once  to  multi|dy  by  kaps  and  bonads.  As  the  process  of  the 
parUtiea  of  lands  continued,  the  fractions  grew  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  many  of  the  tenants>in-chief  were  ere  long  very 
small  Kod  unimportant  persons.  Thcsc»  of  course,  would  not 
form  part  of  the  baronial  interest,  and  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  subjects  of  the  crown. 

The  Statute  of  Winchester,  the  other  peat  kgisktive  act  of 
1 385,  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  keepingof  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  It  revised  the  arming  and  oiganiiation  of  the 
national  miUtia,  the  lineal  dncendent  of  the  old  fyrd, 
and  provided  a  useful  police  force  for  the  repression  of 
disorder  and  robbery  by  the  reorganization  of  icw/cA 
and  ward.  This  wss^  of  course,  one  more  device  for  strengthen* 
ing  the  power  of  the  cnywn. 

In  the  intervals  el  the  kgisktion  which  formed  the  main 
feature  of  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Edward  was  often  distracted 
by  external  matters.  He  -was,  on  the  whole,  on  very 
good  terms  with  his  first  cousin,  Philip  III.  of  France; 
the  tfoubk  did  not  come  from  this  directian,  though 
there  was  the  usual  crop  of  feudal  rebelUoos  in  Gascony.  Nor 
did  Edward's  rektions  with  the  more  remote  states  of  the  con- 
tinent lead  to  any  important  results^  though  he  had  many 
treaties  and  alliances  in  hand.  It  was  with  Wales  that  his  most 
troublesome  rektions  occurred.  Lkwelyn-ap-Gruffydd,  the  old 
ally  of  de  Montfort,  had  come  with  profit  out  of  the  civil  wsrs  of 
ia6g-66,  and  having  won  much  knd  and  more  influence  during 
the  evil  days  of  Henry  IH.,  was  reluctant  to  see  that  his  time 
of  prosperity  had  come  to  an  end,  now  that  a  king  of  a  very 
different  character  sat  on  the  English  throne. 

Frictkn  had  begun  the  moment  that  Edward  returned  to  his 
kingdom  f  nnn  the  crusade.  Llewelyn  would  not  deign  to  appear 
before  him  to  render  the  customary  homage  due  from  Wal»  to 
the  English  ciown,  but  sent  a  series  of  fntik  excuses  lasting  over 
three  yearSL  In  1277,  however,  the  king  grew  tired  of  waiting, 
invaded  the  principality  and  drove  his  recalcitrant  vassal  up 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  where  famine  oompctted  him 
to  sunender  as  winter  was  beginning.  Llewelyn  was  pardoned, 
but  deprived  of  all  the  lands  he  had  gained  during  the  days  of 
the  dvil  war,  and  restricted  to  his  old  North  Welsh  dominions. 
He  remained  quiescent  for  five  years,  but  busied  himself  in 
knitting  up  secret  allianoes  with  the  Welsh  of  the  South,  who 
were  resenting  the  introdnetion  of  English  kws  and  customs 
by  the  strong-banded  king.  In  1282  there  was  a  sudden  and 
well-pknned  xiaittg,  which  extended  from  the  gates  of  Chester 
to  those  of  Cafmarthen;  several  castles  were  captured  by  the 
insurgents,  and  Edward  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  krds- 
marcbcrs  at  the  head  of  a  very  huge  army.  After  m^ch  checkered- 
fighting  Uewclyn  was  slain  at  the  skirmish  of  Orewyn  Bridge  near 
Builih  on  the  1  xth  of  December  1289.  On  hb  death  thesonthem 
rebels  submitted,  but  David  his  brother  contimNdthe  stniggk 
for  three  months  knger  in  the  Snowdon  district,  till  his  last 
bonds  were  scattered  and  he  himself  taken  ptisonerv  Edwnrd 
.  beheaded  him  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  traitor,  having  the 

otwS^  excuse  that  David  had  submitted  once  before,  had 
.  been  endowed  with  lands  in  the  Maizes,  and  had 
nevertbckss  joined  his  brother  in  rebellion.  After  this  the  king 
abode  for  more  than  a  year  in  Wales,  organizing  the  newly 
conquered  principality  into  a  group  of.  counties,  and  founding 
many  tastles,  with  dependent  towns,  within  its  limits.  The 
"  sutute  of  Wales,"  issued  at  Rhuddkn  in  2984;  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  En^ish  kw  into  the  -country,  though  a 


certain  amount  of  Celtic  customs  was  allowed  to  survive.  For 
the  next  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  knds  west  of  Dee  and  Wye 
wese  divided  between  the  new  counties,  forming  the  **  princi* 
pahty "  of  Wales,  and  the  "  marches  "  where  the  old  feudal 
frsnduses  continued,  till  the  marcher-lordships  gradually  fell 
by  forfeiture  or  marriage  to  the  crown.  Ediraird's  grip  on  the 
fausd  was  strong,  and  it  had  need  to  be  so,  for  k  1287  and  X294-- 
laps  there  were  desperate  and  widespread  revolts^  which  were 
only  checked  by  the  eadstenoe  of  the  new  castles,  and  subdued 
by  the  comientnition  of  krge  royal  armies.  In  1301  the  king's 
eldest  suiriving  son  Edward,  who  had  been  bom  at  Carnarvon 
m  r284,  was  created  "  prince  of  Waks,"  and  invested  with  thw 
principality,  which  henceforth  became  the  regular  appanage 
of  the  heirs  of  the  Eng^Mi  crown.  Thk  device  was  apparently 
intended  to  soothe  Wdsh  natknal  pride,  by  reviving  in  form, 
if  not  in  reality,  the  sepaiute  existence  of  the  old  Cymric  state. 
For  four  generations  the  knd  was  compamtively  quiet,  but  the 
great  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower  fn  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  to  show  how  far  the  spirit  of  particularism  Was  from 
extinctkn. 

Some  two  years  after  his  kng  sojourn  in  Waks  Edward  made 
an-ieven  knger  stay  hi  a  more  remote  comer  of  his  dominions. 
Gasoony  being,  as  usual,  out  of  hand,  he  crossed  to  Bordeaux  in 
1286,  and  abode  in  Guienne  for  no  less  than  three  years,  reducing 
the  dudiy  to  such  order  as  it  had  never  known  before,  settling 
all  diqioted  border  questkns  with  the  new  king  of  France, 
Philip  IV.,  founding  many  new  towns,  and  issuing  many  useful 
statutes  and  ordinances.  He  returned  suddenly  in  1 989,  called 
home  by  complaints  that  reached  him  as  to  the  administration 
of  justiee  by  hk  oiBdals,  who  were  slighting  the  authority  of 
hk  arasin  Ednnind  of  Cornwall,  whom  he  had  left  bdiind  asi 
regent.  He  dismissed  almost  the  whole  bench  of  judges,  and 
made  other  changes  among  hk  ministers.  At  the  same  time 
he  fell  fiercdy  upon  the  great  lords  of  the  Wdsh  Marches,  who 
had  been  indulging  in  private  wars;  when  they  returned  to 
their  evil  practice  he  impruoned  the  chkf  offenders,  the  earls 
of  Hereford  and  Gloucester,  forfeited  their  estates,  and  only 
gavie  them  back  when  they  had  paid  vast  fines  (raQi).  Another 
act  of  this  period  was  Edward's  celebrated  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Engknd  (1290).  This  was  the  con-  ^/{T* 
*  rinuation  of  a  policy  whkh  he  had  already  carried  %^n, 
out  in  Guienne.  It  would  seem  that  his  reasons  were 
partly  rellgraus,  but  partly  economk.  No  earlier  king  coukf  have 
afforded  to  drive  forth  a  race  who  had  been  so  useful  to  the  crown' 
as  bankers  and  money-lenders;  tftit  by  the  end  of  the  X3th 
centttiy  the  financial  monopoly  of  the  Jews  had  been  broken 
by  the  great  Italian  banking  firms,  whom  Edward  had  been 
already  emfiloying  during  his  Welsh  wars.  Finding  them  no 
less  accommodating  than  their  rivak,  he  gratified  the  prejudices 
of  hb  subjects  and  himself  by  forcing  the  Hebrews  to  quit 
Engknd.  •  The  Italians  in  a  few  years  became  as  unpopular  sa' 
their  predecessors  in  the  trade  of  usury,  their  practkes  being 
the'same,  if  their  creed  was  not. 

Meanwhile  hi  the  same  year  that  saw  the  expukkn  of  the 
Jews,  King  Edward's  good  fortune  began  to  wane,  with  the  rise 
of' the  Scottish  question,  which  was  to  ovenhadow  ^^_ 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign.  Alexander  III.,  the  last  f^J^^ 
mak  in  direct  descent  of  the  old  Scottish  royal  house,  seoond, 
had  died  in  12S6.  His  heiress  was  hk  only  living 
descendant,  a  littk  giri,  the  child  of  hk  deoased  daughter 
Margaret  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway.  After  mufch  discussion, 
for  both  the  Scottish  nobles  and  the  Norse  king  were  somewhat 
suspicious,  Edward  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a 
promise  that  the  young  queen  should  marry  his  heir,  Edward  of 
Carnarvon.  This  wedlodt  would  have  led  to  a  permanent  union 
of  the  Engfa'sh  and  Scottkh  crowns,  but  not  to  an  absorption 
of  the  lesser  in  the  greater  state,  for  the  rights  of  Scotknd  wiere 
carefully  guarded  in  the  marriage-treaty.  But  the  scheme  was 
wrecked  by  the  premature  death  of  the  bride,  who  expired  by 
the  way,  whik  beuig  brought  over  from  Norway  to  her  own 
kingdom,  owing  to  privations  and  fatigue  suffered  on  a  tem- 
pestuous voyage. 
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She  had  no  netr  relatives,  and  more  than  a  doacn  Scottish 
or  Anglo-Scottiah  nobles,  distantly  related  to  the  royal  line,  put 
in  a  claim  to  the  crown,  or  at  least  to  a  part  of  the  royal  heritage. 
The  board  o(  six  regents,  who  had  been  ruling  Scotland  for  the 
young  queen,  seeing  their  own  power  at  an  end  and  dvfl  war 
likely  to  break  out,  begged  Edward  of  England  to  arbitrate 
between  the  claimants.  The  history  of  the  next  twenty  yeara 
turned  on  the  legal  point  whether  the  arbitrator  acted — as 
he  himself  contended — in  the  capacity  of  suxerain,  or— as  the 
Scots  maintained— in  that  of  a  neighbour  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  repute,  invited  to  settle  a  domestic  problem.  This 
question  of  the  relations  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
crowns  had  been  raised  a  dozen  times  between  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  those  of  Henry  III.  There  was  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  that  the  northern  kings  had  repeatedly  done  homage 
to  their  greater  neighbours.  But,  save  during  the  yean  when 
William  the  Lion,  after  his  captivity,  had  owned  himself  the 
vassal  of  Henry  II.  for  all  his  dominions,  there  was  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  scope  of  the  allegiance  which  had 
been  demanded  and  given.  And  William's  complete  submission 
had  apparently  been  cancelled,  when  Rkhard  L  aokl  him  in 
1 190  a  release  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Falaiae.  Since  that 
date  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander  III.  had  repeatedly  owned 
themselves  vassals  to  the  English  crown,  and  had  even  sat  in 
English  parliaments.  But  it  was  possible  for  patriotic  Scots  to 
contend  that  they  had  dcnie  so  only  in  their  capacity  as  English 
barons— for  they  held  much  land  south  of  Tweed — and  to  point 
to  the  similarity  of  their  position  to  that  of  the  English  king 
when  he  did  homage  for  his  duchy  of  Guienne  at  Paris,  without 
thereby  admitting  any  suzerainty  of  the  French  crown  over 
En^and  or  Ireland.  On  the  last  occasion  when  Alexander  III. 
had  owned  himself  the  vassal  of  Edward  I.,  there  had  been  con- 
siderable fencing  on  both  sides  as  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  and,  aa 
neither  sovereign  at  the  moment  had  wished  to  push  matters  to  a 
rvpturt,  the  words  used  had  been  intentionally  vague,  and  both 
parties  had  kept  their  private  interpretations  to  themselves. 
But  now,  when  Edward  met  the  Scottish  magnates,  who  had 
asked  for  his  services  as  arbitrator,  he  demanded  that  they 
should  acknowledge  that  he  was  acting  as  suzerain  and  overlord 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  After  some  delay,  and  with 
manifest  reluctance,  the  Scots  complied;  their  hand  was  forced 
by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  claimants  to  the  ciown  bad  hastened 
to  make  the  acknowledgment,  each  hoping  thereby  to  prejudice 
the  English  king  in  his  own  favour. 

This  submission  having  been  made,  Edward  acted  with  honesty 
and  fairness,  handing  over  the  adjudication  to  a  body  of  eighty 
Scottish  and  twenty^four  English  barons,  knights  and  bishops. 
These  commissioners,  after  ample  discussion  and  taking  of 
evidence,  adjudged  the  crown  to  John  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest- daughter  of  Earl  David,  younger  brother  of  William  the 
Lion.  They  ruled  out  the  claimof  Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  David's 
second  daughter,  who  had  raised  the  plea  that  his  descent  was 
superior  because  he  was  a  generation  nearer  than  Baliol  to  their 
common  ancestor.  This  theory  of  A&tuty  had  been  well  known 
in  the  lath  century,  and  had  been  urged  in  favour  of  King  John 
when  he  was  contending  with  his  nephew  Arthur.  But  by  zagx 
it  had  gone  out  of  favour,  and  the  Scottish  barons  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  Baliol  their  rightful  king.  Edward  at  once 
gave  him  seisin  of  Scotland,  and  handed  over  to  him  the  royal 
castles,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  pledge  during 
the  arbitration.  In  return  Baliol  did  him  homage  as  overlord 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

This,  unfortunately,  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning,  not  the 
end,  of  troubles.  Edward  was  determined  to  exact  all  the 
ordinary  feudal  rights  of  an  overiord— whatever  might  have  been 
the  former  relations  of  the  Englbh  and  Scottish  crowns.  The 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  resolved  not  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  usages  which  had  not  prevailed  in  earlier  times,  and 
to  keep  the  tie  as  vague  and  loose  as  possible.  Before  Baliol  had 
been  many  months  on  the  throne  there  was  grave  friction  on 
the  question  of  legal  appeals.  Scottish  litigants  defeated  in  the 
local  courts  began  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westauastcr»  just 


as  Gascon  Ktigantt  ^re  wtmt  to  appeal  fmm  Bordcanz  to  Paris. 
King  John  and  his  baronage,  relying  on  the  fact  that  such 
evocation  of  cases  to  a  superior  court  had  never  before  beeir 
known,  refused  to  allow  that  it  was  valid.  King  Edward  insisted 
that  by  common  feudal  usage  it  was  perfectly  regular,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  permitting  it.  Grave  friction  had 
already  begun  when  external  evenu  precipitated  an  open  rupture 
between  the  king  of  England  and  his  new  vassal. 

Philip  111.  of  France,  who  had  always  pursued  a  friendly 
policy  with  his  cousin  of  England,  had  died  in  1385,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  IV.,  a  prince  of  a 
very  different  type,  the  most  able  and  unscrupulous  of  ^^^ 
all  the  dynasty  of  Capet.  In  1294  he  played  a  most  m%fK 
dishonourable  trick  npon  King  Edward.  There  had 
been  some  irregular  and  piratical  fighting  at  sea  between  English 
and  Norman  sailors,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  w<Mr8ted. 
When  called  to  account  for  the  doings  of  his  subjects,  as  well 
as  for  certain  disputes  in  Gascony,  the  English  king  promised 
redress,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  Philip,  surrendered,  as  a 
formal  act  of  apology,  the  six  chief  fortresses  of  Guienne,  which 
were  to  be  restored  ^riwn  reparation  had  been  made.  Having 
garrisoned  the  places,  Philip  suddenly  changed  his  line,  refused 
to  continue  the  negotiations,  and  declared  the  whole  duchy 
forfeited.  Edward  was  forced  into  war,  after  having  been  tricked 
out  of  his  strongholds.  Just  after  his  first  succours  had  sailed 
for  the  Gironde,  the  great  Welsh  rebellion  of  xs04  broke  out,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  to  repress  it.  This  he 
accomplished  in  the  next  spring,  but  meanwhile  hardly  a  foot- 
hold remained  to  him  in  Gasoony.  He  wu  then  preparing 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  person,  when  Scottish  affairs  began 
to  become  thrfsrening.  King  John  declared  himself  onable  to 
restrain  the  indignation  of  his  subjects  at  the  attempt  to  enforce 
English  suzerainty  oiver  Scotland,  and  in  July  129s  leagued 
himself  with  Philip  of  France,  and  expelled  from  his  realm  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  English  allianre.  Finding  himself  in- 
volved  in  two  wars  at  once,  Edward  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
his  sttbjecu  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  *'  because  that  wlHch 
touches  all  should  be  approved  of  all "  summoned  the 
celebrated  "  model  parliament "  of  November  1295,  •«' 
which  exactly  oopieid  in  its  constitution  Montfort's 
parliament  of  1265,  members  froill  all  dttcs  and  *!Jf*  *^ 
boroughs  being  summoned  abng  with  the  kni^ts  of  ^^ 
the  shires,  and  the  inferior  clergy  being  also  represented  by  th«r 
proctors.  This  system  henceforth  became  the  normal  one,  and 
the  English  parliament  assumed  its  regular  form,  though  the 
differentiation  ol  the  two  houses  was  not  fully  cx>mpleted 
till  the  next  century.  Edward  was  voted  libetal  grants  by 
the  laity,  though  the  deigy  gave  less  than  he  had  hoped; 
but  enough  money  was  obtained  to  fit  out  two  armies,  one 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  the. other  for  that  of 
Gascony. 

The  French  expedition,  which  was  led  by  the  king's  brother 
Edmund,  eari  of  Lancaster,  failed  to  recover  Gascony,  and  came 
to  an  ignominious  end.  But  Edward's  own  army 
achieved  complete  socoeas  in  Scotland.  Berwick  was  a^'MIm 
stormed,  the  Scottish  army  was  routed  at  Dunbar  ^oOmA 
(April  27),  Edinburghaad  Stirling  were  easily  captured, 
and  at  hist  John  Baliol,  deserted  by  most  of  his  adherents, 
surrendered  at  Brechin.  Edward  pursued  his  triumphant  march 
as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  without  meeting  f  urtkor  rAistance. 
He  then  summoned  a  pariiament  at  Berwick,  and  announced 
to  the  assembled  Soots  that  he  had  determined  to  depose  King 
John,  and  to  assume  the  crown  himself.  The  ease  with  which 
he  had  aubdned  the  realm  misled  him;  he  fancied  that  the  slack 
resistance,  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  incapacity  and  un- 
popularity of  Baliol,  implied  the  indifference  of  the  ScoU  to  the 
idea  of  annexation.  The  alacrity  with  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  baronage  flodced  in  to  do  him  homage  eonfinned  him 
in  the  mistaken  notion.  He  appointed  John,  earl  Warenne, 
h'eutenant  of  the  realm,  with  Hugh  Cressingham,  an  English 
clerk,  as  treasurer,  but  kf t  nearly  aU  the  minor  offices  in  Scottish 
haadsy  and  anaouiioed  that  Scottish  law  should  be  i 
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H«  thai  Riwnied  to  Kngjiwi,  «id  b«|ui  to  Mifce  picpantiaw 
for  agiMt  opeditioD  to  Fnmoe  in  1997. 

His  pUa  WM  laawibing  idqr  •mbitioai.thui «  mere  attcapt 
to  iccow  Bonkaus;  wcoooii  wan  to  flo  to  Geacony,  bat  be 
U^mim  bimielfandthenwiiiuByweietoJBvadeFnooefroiB 
wM«i»  tbe  Bortb  with  the  aid  of  the  count  of  FlandcfB.  Much 
money  wai,  of  oonne,  needed  for  the  dovUe  ex- 
pedition, and  in  .raising  ft  Edward  became  involved 
in  two  deaperaie  oomutiitiooal  ditpntea.  Though  the  barona 
and  tiio  caaunooa  voted  a  liberal  giadt  at  the  padiament  of 
Busy  (Nov.  it96)  tlie  deigy  would  give  nothing.  Thia 
owing  to  a  boUr-ihe  cekbnted  Qaids  Lak^s,  recently 
by  the  anogant  and  contentious  pope  Boniface  VIIL,  which 
forbade  the  deigy  to  aubnit  to  any  taiation  by  aecular  priaeea. 
Robert  Wiochriaea,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  enthuai* 
aatic  eiponcnt  of  deikal  lighta  and  grievancca,  declared  himself 
in  Gonadenoe  bound  to  obey  the  pontiff,  and  persuaded  the 
lepreacntativca  of  the  Church  in  the  padtament  to  refuse 
aupplica.  Theking,  indignant  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  eaernpt  the  vaat  eodesiastical  landa  from  taxation  at  a  time 
of  national  aaana,  aequeatrated  the  eatatca  of  the  aee  of  Cantei> 
buy,  and  copied  John'a  conduct  in  1308  by  outlawing  the 
whole  body  of  the  deigy.  Wlnchdaea  in  retam  eaeommum- 
Gated  aJl  those  who  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  ol  the 
pope's  bulL 

Scarcely  waa  this  qnarxd  devdoped  when  Edward  found 
himaelf  involved  in  an  equally  hot  dispute  with  the  commons 
and  the  banmage.  In  his  eagemem  to  collect  the  sinews  of  war 
he  had  Issued  orden  for  the  levy  of  a  heavy  customs  duty  on 
wool,  the  main  export  of  the  land,  and  in  aome  caaea  hud  handa 
on  the  wool  itself,  which  by  ready  for  aUpping,  though  this 
had  not  been  granted  1dm  by  the  late  parliaincttt.  The  "  mat- 
tdt  "—or  iUegal^  tax— as  his  aubjecU  called  it,  provoked  the  anger 
of  the  whole  body  of  merchants  in  England.  At  the  aame  time 
the  barons,  headed  by  the  eaila  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford,  ralaed 
the  old  grievance  about  feudal  aervice  beyond  aeas,  which  had 
been  90  prondnent  in  the  time  of  King  John.  Norfolk,  who 
had  been  deaignated  to  lead  the  expeditiMi  to  Guienne,  declared 
that  though  be  was  ready  to  kiUkm  Ida  master  to  Flanders  in  his 
capadty  of  msrshal,  he  would  not  be  drafted  off  to  Gaaocmy 
a^iinst  hb  own  will.  Hereford  and  a  xramber  of  other  barons 
9ive  him  hearty  support. 

Haraaaed  by  these  domcatic  troubles,  the  king  could  not  carry 
ont  hia  intendoo  of  saiHng  for  Flanders  in  the  spring,  and  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  campaigning  season  in  wrangles  with 
his  subjects.  He  was  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromiw.  'If  the 
dergy  would  give  him  a  vohmtary  gift,  which  was  in  no  way 
to  be  considered  a  ux,  he  agreed  to  iidaw  them.  They  did  so, 
and  even  Winchelsea,  after  a  time,  was  reconciled  to  his  master. 
As  to  the  barons,  the  king  took  the  important  constitutional 
step  of  conceding  that  he  would  not  ask  them  to  serve  abroad 
as  a  feudal  obligation,  but  would  pay  them  for  their  services, 
if  they  would  oblige  him  by  Joining  his  banner.  Even  then 
Norfolk  and  Hereford  refused  to  safl;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  minor  magnates  consented  to  serve  as  stipendiaries.  The 
commons  were  conciliated  by  a  promise  that  the  wool  which 
the  roysl  oflScers  had  seized  diouki  be  paid  for,  when  a  balance 
was  forthcoming  in  the  exchequer. 

By  these  means  Edward  succeeded  at  last  in  collecting  a 
considerable  army,  and  sailed  for  Flanders  at  the  end  of  August. 
-  ^^^^  But  he  was  hardly  gone  when  dreadful  news  reached 
fltota  him  from  Scotland.  An  insurrection,  to  which  no 
anmmt,  grest  importance  was  attached  at  first,  had  broken 
•**■*  out  in  the  summer.  Its  first  leader  was  none  of  the 
great  barons,  but  a  Renfrewdiire  knight.  Sir  William  Wallace; 
but  ere  long  more  important  peraons,  induding  Robert  Bruce, 
earl  of  Carrfck  (grandson  of  Robert  Bruce  of  Annandale,  one 
of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland),  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow^  were  found  to  be  in  communication  with  the  rebels. 
Earl  Waienne,  the  king's  lieutensnt'  in  Scotland,  mustered  his 
forces  to  put  down  Che  rising.  On  the  nth  of  September  12^7 
he  attempted  to  foice  the  passage  of  the  Forth  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
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and  WM  completely  beateo  by  Whfiaoe,  who  iBoweii  half  the 
English  army  to  pam  the  livcr  and  then  deacended  upon  it  and 
annihilated  it,  whik  Wareuw  koked  on  hHplrmly  from  the 
other  bank.  Ahaoat  the  whole  of  Scotland  roae  in  arms  on 
hearing  of  this  victory,  but  the  barons  showed  less  seal  than 
the  oommoBo,  owing  to  their  Jeakwey  of  Wallace.  Warenne 
retired  to  Berwick  and  besought  his  master  for  aid. 

Edward,  who  waa  joat  commencing  an  autumn  campaign  in 
Flaadeia  whfch  waa  to  lead  to  no  reaulta,  aeat  home  orders  to 
snmmon  a  parliament,  which  ahoukl  raise  men  and  money  for 
the  Scottish  war.  It  waa  called,  and  made  a  liberal  grant  for 
that  purpose,  but  Archbiahop  Wincbelaea  and  the  earlsof  Norfolk 
and  liersfoid  took  advantage  of  their  master'a  needs,  and  of 
hia  absence,  to  assert  themsdvea.  Taking  up  the  position  of 
defienden  <k  the  oonstitntion,  they  induced  the  padiament  to 
ooupk  its  granta  of  money  with  the  condition  that  the  king 
alwuld  not  only  oonfina  Magna  Cartn---as  had  been  80  of  ten  done 
before  but  give  a  specific  promise  that  no  **  maltdu,"  or  other 
taxea  not  le^y  granted  him,  ahould  be  raiaed  for  the  future. 
Edward  reodved  the  petition  at  Ghent,  aifd  made  the  required 
oath.  The  document  to  which  he  gave  hia  assent,  the  Cea- 
jirmatU  Cartanm  (lem  accuratdy  called  the  atatvte  j^^ 
Dc  Tdlapo  non  ttmctiend^)  marked  a  diatinct  advance 
beyond  the  theoricaol  Magna  Carta;  for  the  latter 
had  been  drawn  np  before  England  poaseaaed  a  parlia- 
ment,  and  had  placed  the  control  of  taxation  in  the  handa  of 
the  old  feudal  coundl  of  tenanta-in-chief ,  while  the  CmiJirwtaiU 
PLV  it  to  the  aasembly,  far  moie  national  and  repveaenutlve, 
which  had  now  aipeneded  the  Great  Conndl  aathe  mouthpieoe 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  reahn. 

The  Scottish  revolt  had  become  so  formidable  that  Edward 

was  compelled  to  abandon  hia  unfruitful  Flemiah  campaign; 

he  patched  up  an  unsatisfactory  truce  with  the  king  of  France, 

which  left  four*liftha  of  hia  lost  Oaaoon  landa  in  the  power  of 

the  enemy,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  ^  x»98.    In 

Jttly  he  invaded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army  of 

15,000  men,  and  on  the  sand  of  that  month  brought  Wallace 

to  action  on  the  moors  above  Falkirk.    The  steady  Scottish 

infsntry  hdd  thdr  own  for  some  time  againat  the  charge  of  the 

English  men4it<arms.    But  when  Edward  brought  forward  his 

archers  to  aid  bis  cavalry,  as  William  I.  had  done  at  Hastings, 

Wallace's  columns  broke  op,  and  a  dreadful  alaughter  followed. 

The  impresdon  made  on  the  Scots  waa  so  great  that  for  some 

yearn  they  refused  to  engage  in  another  pitched  battle.    But 

the  immediate  consequences  were  not  all  that  might  have  been 

expected.    Edward  was  able  to  occupy  many  towns  and  castles, 

but  the  broken  bands  of  the  inaurgenta  lurked  in  the  bills  and 

forests,  and  the  countryude  as  a  whole  remained  unsubdued. 

Wallace  went  to  France  to  aeek  aid  from  King  Phih'p,  and  his 

place  was  taken  by  John  Comyn,  lord  of  Badenoch,  a  nephew  of 

Balid,  who  was  a  more  acceptable  leader  to  the  Scottish  nobles 

than  the  vanquished  knight  of  Falkirk.    Edward  was  detained 

in  the  south  for  a  year,  partly  by  negotiations  with  France, 

partly  by  a  renewed  quarrd  with  his  parliament,  and  during  his 

absence  Comyn  recovered  Stirling  and  most  of  the  other  places 

which  had  received  English  garrisons.    It  was  not  till  X300  that 

the  king  wss  able  to  resume  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  with  an 

army  raised  by  grants  of  money  that  he  had  only  bought  by 

hundliating  concessicms  to  the  will  of  his  parliament,  formulated 

in  the  Articfdi  super  cartas  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  March 

of  that  year.    Even  then  he  only  succeeded  in  recovering  some 

border  hdds,  and  the  succeeding  campaign  of  1301  only  took 

him  as  ^r  as  Linlithgow.    But  in  the  foSowing  year  his  position 

was  suddenly  changed  by  unexpected  events  abroad;  the  kin^ 

of  France  became  involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel  with  the  pope, 

and  at  the  same  moment  his  army  recdved  a  crushing  ddeat 

before  Courtrai  at  the  hands  of  the  Flemings.    To  free  himself 

for  these  new  struggles  Philip  made  up  his  mind  to  conclude 

peace  with  Eni^nd,  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrifidng  his  conquests 

in  Gascony,    Bordeaux  had  already  revolted  from  him,  and 

he  gave  up  the  rest  of  his  Ill-gotten  gains  of  1294  by  the  treaty 

of  Paris  (May  30,  r303). 

2a 
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'  K«ir  tlat  Im'  bid  only  a  sldfiild  inr  upon  his  lumdt  Edward't 
position  ms  entirely  changed.  There  was  no  more  need  to 
Btwar4  conciliate  the  magnaffs  nor  the  parliament.  His  dis- 
t^fljm  im^  pleuare  fell  mainly  on  the  arcU)iahop  and  the*  earl 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  so  long  led  the  opposition. 
Winchebea  was  pot  in  disgrace,  and  ultimately  exiled. 
Norfolk,  who  was  childless,  was  forced  to  sign  a  giant 
by  which  his  lands  went  to  the  king  after  his  death*-^  harsh 
and  illegal  proceeding,  for  he  had  collateral  heirs.  But  the  Soots, 
as  was  natural,  bote  the  brunt  of  the  king's  wrath.  In  June 
130J,  a  month  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  he  advanced  from  ilox- 
burgh,  determined  to  make  a  systematic  conquest  of  the  realm, 
and  not  to  return  till  it  was  ended.  He  kept  up  his  campaign 
throughout  the  winter,  reduced  every  fortress  that  held  out,  and 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Aberdeen  and  Elgin.  In  February 
1304  the  regent  Comyn  and  most  of  the  Scottish  barooage  sub* 
mitted,  on  the  promise  that  they  should  retain  their  lands  on 
doing  homage.  Wallace,  who  had  returned  from  France,  kept 
up  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  hills  for  a  year  more,  but  was  cap- 
tured in  July  1305,  and  sent  to  Londm  to  be  executed  as  a 
traitor.  Even  before  his  capture  it  seemed  that  Scotland  was 
thoroughly  tamed,  and  was  defined  to  share  the  fate  of  Wales. 

Edward's  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  conquered 
kingdom  were  wise  and  liberal,  if  only  the  national  spirit  of  the 
Scots  could  have  tolerated  them.  The  Scottish  parliament  was 
to  continue,  though  representatives  from  beyond  Tweed  were 
also  to.be  sent  to  the  English  parUament  The  sheriffdoms 
and  most  of  the  minsterial  posts  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Soots, 
though  the  si^reme  executive  authority  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  John  of  Brittany,  eari  of  Ridmiond,  the  king's  nc|)hew. 
The  land  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  settling  down,  and  indeed  the 
baronage  w^e  to  such  a  large  extent  English  in  both  Mood  and 
f  eelingi  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  oondUating 
them.  A  considerable  fraction  of  them  adhered  consistently  tio  the 
English  cause  from  this  time  forth,  and  Ultimatdy  lost  thdr  lands 
for  refusing  to  follow  the  rest  ol  the  nation  in  thonextinsurrection; 

But  the  delusion  that  Scotland  had  been  finally  subdued  was 
to  hist  only  for  a  year,  although  in  1305  Edward  seemed  to  have 
acoomplifihed  his  task,  and  stood  triumphant,  with  the  northern 
realSB  at  his  feet,  his  domestic  foes  humbled,  and  France  and  the 
papacy  defeated.  His  last  short  interval  of  peaceful  rule  was 
distinguished  by  tho  passing  of  the  Sutute  of  Tkailbaston  in  the 
parliament  of  1305.  This  was  a  measuse  for  the  repccssion  of 
local  riots,  empowering  justices  in  every  shire  to  suppress  fX}3^ 
m^nXtroiibait^ni),  gangs  ol  marauders  who  had  been  rendering 
the  roads  unsafe. 

In  the  first  month  of  1306^  however,  the  weary  Scottish  war 
broke  out  again,  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  insurgent  chief. 
Robert  Bruce,  earl  of  Carrick,  grandson  of  the  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  laO'*  l>ad  hitherto  pursued  a  shifty 
policy,  wavering  between  submission  and  opposition 
to  the  English  invader.  He  had  been  inarms  more  than  once,  but 
had  finally  adhered  to  the  pacification  of  1304,  and  was  now 
entirely  trusted  by  the  king.  But  he  was  secretly  plotting  re- 
b«UMMii,  disgusted  (as  it  would  seem)  that  Edward  had  not  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  Scotland  to  the  line  of  Bruce  when  the  house 
of  Baliol  was  found  wanting.  Though  he  found  himself  certain 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  support,  he  yet  could  see  that  there 
would  be  no  general  rising  in  his  favour,  for  many  of  the  mag- 
nates refused  to  help  in  making  king  a  baron  whom  they  r&< 
l^cd  as  no  more  important  than  one  of  themselves.  But  the 
insurrection  was  precipitated  by  an  unpremeditated  outrage. 
Brace  was  conferring  at  Dumfries  with  John  Comyn,  the  late 
ttgent,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  tempt  into  his  plots,  on 
the  loth  of  January  r3o6.  An  angry  altercation  followed,  for 
Comyn  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scheme,  a^d  Bruce 
and  his  followers  finally  slew  him  before  the  altar  of  a  church 
into  which  he  had  fled.  After  this  crime,  which  combined  the 
disgrace  of  sacrilege  with  that  ol  murder  under  tryst,  Bruce 
was  forced  to  take  armaat  once,  though  his  preparations  were 
incomplete.  He  raised  bis  banner,  and  was  hastily  crowned  al 
Scone  on  the  2sth  of  March;  by  that  time  the  rising  had  burst 
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out  in  many  shtcci  oTStMla&d,  hiol  ft  was  neither  unanimmis  nor 
onnplete.  Edward  by  no  means  despaired  of  crwahing  it,  aiMl 
had  raised  a  large  antty,  when  he  was  smitten  with  an  illness 
which  prevented  him  fkom  cMssing  the  border.  But  his  troops, 
under  Aymer  de  Vsdeace,  earl  of  Pembroke,  pressed  wa(k,  siad 
suiprised  and  muted  Bruce  at  Methven  near  Perth.  Tbe 
pretender's  brother  Nigel  sad  many  of  his  chief  supporters  were 
taken  prisoners,  andhs  himself  sseaped  with  a  handful  of 
followers  and  took  refkfga  in  the  WtAera  islands.  Edward 
ordered  young  Nigel  Brace  and  many  other  captives  to  be 
executed;  for  he  was  pcovekad  to  great  wrath  by  the  rebdUoa 
of  a  magnate  who  had  given  him  every  asMiranoe  of  loyalty. 
He  intended  to  follow  de  Valence  to  Scotland,  and  to  complete 
the  suppression  of  the  rising  in  person.  But  this  peoved  beyond 
his  strength;  he  strugj^sd'as  fsr  as  the  border  fai  July,  but  oould 
not  shake  off  his  disease,  and  was  forced  to  Bnger,  a  btdkea 
invalid,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  for  msay  months. 
Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  failed  to  ioDow  up  with  energy  the 
victory  gained  at  Methven,  and  In  the  Jiext  spring  Bmoe  re- 
appeared in  the  Lowlands,  Batheied  new  levies,  and  inflicted 
a  defeat  on  de  Valence  at  Loudoun  HiU.  Roosed  to  anger 
King  Edward  rase  firom  his  bed,  mounted  his  hoise,  and  started 
for  Scotland.  But  after  struggling  on  for  a  few  mllea  be  fell  by 
the  way,  and  died  at  Bux||i-on«^attdB,  just  Inside  the  En^ish 
border,  on  the  7th  of  July  1307. 

Despite  the  chequered  fortunes  of  his  later  yean  the  leign  of 
Edward  had  been  a  time  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  England. 
He  had  givea  his  realm  good  smd  strong  govemaace; 
accordihg  to  his  lights  he  had  striven  to  keep  f sith  ^rSlUri* 
and  to  observe  his  coronation  oath.  Hahadonmore  jL*anto. 
than  one  occasion  quarrelled  with  his  subjects,  but 
matters  had  never  been  pushed  ta  an  open  rupture.  The  king 
knew  how  to  yield,  and  even  opponents  like  Wlnchelsea  nad  the 
earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  respected  him  too  much  to  drive 
him  to  an  cxttcnity.  The  nation,  however  much  it  might 
murmur,  would  never  have  been  willing  to  fcbelagaiast  a  tove* 
reign  whose  only  fault  was  that  he  ooessiooally  ptcased  his  pre- 
rogative too  fsr.  Ed  wsrd's  ruk  was  seldom  or  never  oppressive, 
the  seizure  of  the  merchants'  wool  in  tS97  was  the  only  one  of 
his  acts  which  caused  really  fierce  and  widespread  ind^pnation. 
For  his  other  arbitraiy  pcooeedlngi  he  had  some  show  of  legal 
justification  in  every  case.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
declare  that  his  rale  ^firas  tyranaioal  or  his  policy  diaasttoos. 
The  realm  was  on  the  whole  contented  and  even  flouiiahiiig. 
Population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  with  it  oommeroe;  the 
inteUfcctual  activity  which  had  marked  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
was  still  alive;  srchitectafei  rdigious  and  military,  was  in  its 
prime.  He  was  himsdl  a  great  builder,  and  many  of  the  per- 
fected castles  of  that  ooaoeatsic  style,  which  later  ages  have 
called  the  "  Edwardian  type,'*  were  of  his  own  planning.  In 
eodeaiastioal  architecture  his  reign  rqsresents  the  early  flower 
of  the  "  Decorated  "  order,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  aU 
the  developments  of  English  art.  In  many  respects  the  rrign 
may  be  regarded  as  the  calmination  and  crowning  point  oi  the 
middle  ages.  It  certainly  gave  a  premise  of  greatness  and  steady 
progress  which  the  t^ihoentui^  was  far  from  justifying. 

With  the  great  king's  deat£  a  suiddea  change  for  the  worse 
was  at  once  visible.  The  individual  character  of  the  reigning 
king  was  still  the  main  factor  in  political  history,  j^watf  JL 
and  Edward  IX.  was  in  eveiy  respect  a  contrast  to  his 
father.  He  was  incorrigibly  frivolous,  idle  and  apathetic; 
his  lathtf  had  given  him  much  stem  schooling,  but  this 
seems  only  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  dcep^  rooted  dis- 
like for  official  work  of  any  kind.  He  has  been  well  described 
as  "  the  first  king  sinoe  the  Conquest  who  was  not  a  man  of 
business."  Even  Stephen  and  Henry  III.  had  been  active  and 
bustling  prince,  though,  their  actions  were  misguided  and  in- 
consequent. But  Edward  JX.  bated  all  kln^y  duties;  he 
detested  war,  but  he  detested  even  more  the  routine  work  of 
administration.  He  was  most  at  his  ease  in  low  company, 
his  favourite  diversion  was  gambling,  his  best  trait  a  love  for 
fauaiog  and  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  smith  and  the  gardener. 
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HIi  int  tctt  OR  ooftiag  to  tlie  tlirooe  tamed  pfttrioiic  Eoglish- 
men  to  despair.  His  father,  on  bis  deatbbed,  bad  made  bim 
swear  to  conduct  the  Scottish  ezpe(!Ution  to  its  end. 
But  be  marched  no  funher  than  Dumfries,  and  then 
tomed  back,  on  the  vain  pretext  that  be  must  conduct 
his  parent's  funeral  in  person.  Leaving  Bruce  to  gather  fresh 
strength  and  to  commence  the  tedious  process  of  reducing  the 
numerous  English  garrisons  in  Scotland,  he  betook  himself  to 
LondoDf  and  was  not  seen  on  the  border  again  for  more  than 
three  years.  He  then  dismissed  all  bis  father's  old  ministers, 
and  re|4aced  them  by  creatures  of  his  own,  for  the  most  part 
persons  of  complete  incompetence.  But  his  most  offensive  act 
was  to  promote  to  the  position  of  cfhlef  councillor  of  the  crown, 
and  di^rser  of  the  royal  favours,  a  clever  but  vain  and  osten- 
tatious Gascon  knight,  one  Piers  Gaveston,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  and  had  been  banished  by  Edward  I. 
for  encouraging  him  in  his  follies  and  frivolity.  Piers  was  given 
the  royal  title  of  eari  of  Cornwall,  and  married  to  the  king's 
niece;  when  Edward  went  over  to  Fiance  to  do  homage  for 
Gascony,  he  even  made  hb  friend  regent  during  his  absence,  in 
preference  to  any  of  his  kinsmen.  It  was  bis  regular  habit  to 
lefer  those  who  came  to  him  on  matters  of  state  to  "  his  good 
brother  Piers,"  and  to  refuse  to  discuss  them  in  person. 

It  was  of  course  impossible  that  the  nation  or  the  baronage 
ibould  accept  such  a  preposterous  regime,  and  Edward  was  soon 
involved  in  a  lively  strug^e  with  his  subjects.  Of 
the  leaders  of  opposition  in  his  father's  reign  both 
Hereford  and  Norfolk  were  now  dead.  But  Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea  had  returned  from  exile  in  a  belli- 
gerent mood,  and  Che  place  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  was  taken 
by  an  ambitious  prince  of  the  royal  house,  Thomas,  eari  of 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  the  younger  brother  of  Edward  I.  Thomas 
was  selBsh  and  incompetent,  but  violent  and  self-assertive, 
and  for  some  years  was  able  to  pose  succe^fuUy  as  a  patriot 
simply  because  he  set  himself  to  oppose  every  act  of  the  un- 
popular king.  He  had  several  powerful  barom'al  allies—the 
earb  of  Warwick,  Pembroke  and  Warenne,  with  Humphrey 
Bohun  of  Hereford,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  politics, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  own  sister. 

The  annals  of  the  early  years  of  Edward  H.  are  mainly  filled 
by  contemporary  chroniclers  with  detaib  of  the  miserable  strife 
between  the  king  and  his  barons  on  the  question  of 
•#Snicria  Gaveston's  unconstitutional  position.  But  the  really 
iff^^mm^,  important  feature  of  the  time  was  the  gradual  recon- 
quest  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Bruce,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  domestic  strife  in  England.  Edward  I.  had  laid 
such  a  Brm  grip  on  the  northern  realm  that  it  required  many 
years  to  undo  his  work.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  regarded  Bruce  as  a  usurper  who  had  opened  his  career 
with  murder  and  sacrilege,  and  either  openly  opposed  him  or 
denied  him  help.  His  resources  were  small,  and  it  was  only  by 
constant  effort,  often  chequered  by  failures,  that  he  gradually 
fought  down  his  local  adversaries,  and  reduced  the  English 
garrisoBS  one  by  one.  Dumbarton  and  Linlithgow  were  only 
mastered  in  131 2.  Perth  did  not  finally  fall  into  his  hands  tiU 
131  y,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh  and  Stirling  were  still  holding  out 
w  1314..  During  aTl  this  time  the  English  king  only  once  went 
north  of  the  Border-'in  1 311— and  then  with  a  very  small  army, 
for  Lancaster  and  Ms  friends  had  refused  to  join  his  banner. 
Yet  even  under  such  conditions  Bruce  had  to  retire  (0  the 
mountains,  and  to  allow  the  invaders  to  range  unopposed 
through  Lothian  and  Fife,  and  even  beyond  the  Tay.  With 
ordinary  capacity  and  perseverance  Edward  IL  might  have 
mastered  his  enemy;  indeed  the  Coniyns  and  XJmfravilles  and 
pther  loyalist  barons  of  Scotland  would  have  carried  out  the 
buuness  for  him,  if  only  he  had  given  them  adequate  support. 
But  he  spent  what  small  energy  he  possessed  in  a  wretched 
strife  of  chicanery  and  broken  promises  with  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  his  party,  dismising  and  recalling  Gaveston  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  while  he  let  the  Scottish  war 
shift  for  itself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  conduct  of  his 
adversaries  was  almost  as  contemptible  and  unpatriotic.    They 


refused  to  aid  In  the  war,  as  if  it  was  the  king's  private  affair  and 
not  that  of  the  nation.  And  repeatedly,  when  they  had  Edward 
at  their  mercy  and  might  have  dictated  what  terms  tbey  pleased 
to  him,  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  situation.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  1311,  when  the  king  had  completely  submitted 
in  face  of  their  armed  demonstrations.  Instead  of  introducing 
any  general  sdieme  of  reform  they  contented  tkemsdves  with 
putting  him  under  the  tutelage  of  twenty-one  **  lords  j^ 
ordalaers,"  a  baronial  committee  IQce  that  which  had  ^^^i,^ 
been  appointed  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  fifty  Or» 
years  back.  Edward  was  not  to  levy  an  army,  appoint 
an  ofiicial,  raise  a  tax,  or  quit  the  realm  without  their  leave. 
He  had  also  to  swear  an  obedience  to  a  long  string  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  of  his  power,  and  to  promise  to  remove 
many  practical  grievances  of  administratbn.  But  there  were 
two  great  faults  in  the  proceedings  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  and 
his  friends.  The  first  was  that  tbey  ignored  the  rights  of  the 
commons— save  indeed  that  tbey  got  their  ordinances  confirmed 
by  parliament — and  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  council 
which  represented  nothing  but  the  baronial  interest.  The  second, 
and  more  fatal,  was  that  this  council  of  "  oidaineis,"  when 
installed  in  office,  showed  energy  in  nothing  save  In  persecuting 
the  friends  of  Edward  and  Gaveston;  it  ne^ected  the  ^eral 
welfare  of  the  realm,  and  in  particular  made  no  effort  whatever 
to  end  the  Scottish  war.  It  was  clearly  their  duty  either  to  make 
peace  with  Robert  Bruce,  or  to  exert  themselves  to  crush  him; 
but  they  would  do  neither. 

Gaveston's  unhappy  career  catne  to  an  end  In  i3r3.  After 
he  had  been  twice  odled,  and  had  been  twice  recalled  by  the 
king,  he  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  and  captured  by  the  earl 
Of  Pembroke.  He  was  being  conducted  to  London  to  be  tried 
in  parliament,  when  his  two  greatest  enemies,  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  escort,  and  beheaded  him  by  the  wayside  without  any  legal 
authority  or  justification.  The  unhappy  king  was  compelled 
to  promise  to  forget  and  foripve  this  offence,  and  was  then 
restored  to  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  and  power;  the  barons 
believed  that  when  freed  from  the  influence  of  Gaveston  he 
would  prove  a  less  unsatisfactory  sovereign.  The  experiment 
did  not  turn  out  happily.  Bruce  having  at  last  made  an  almost 
complete  end  of  the  English  garrisons  within  his  realm,  laid  siege 
to  Stirling,  the  last  and  strongest  of  them  all.  in  the  spring  of 
1313.  Compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  attempt 
its  relief,  Edward  crossed  the  border  in  June  i3i4,with  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  4000  men-at-arms.  He  found  Bruce  prepared 
to  dispute  his  advance  on  thchillsideof  Bannockbum, 
2  m.  in  front  of  Stirling,  in  a  strong  position  with  a  SJJj^L 
stream  in  front  and  his  flanks  covered  by  rows  of  pit-  tma* 
falls,  dug  to  discomfit  the  English  cavalry.  The  Scots, 
as  at  Falkirk,  were  ranged  in  solid  clumps  of  pikemen  above  the 
bum,  with  only  a  smaU  reserve  of  horse.  The  English  king, 
forgetting  his  hither's  experiences,  endeavoured  to  ride  down 
the  enemy  by  headlong  frontal  charges  of  his  men-at-arms,  and 
made  practically  no  attempt  to  use  his  archery  to  advantage. 
After  several  attacks  had  been  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss,  ttie 
English  host  recoiled  in  disorder  and  broke  up — the  king,  who 
had  kept  in  the  rear  all  day,  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  off 
The  flower  of  his  knights  had  fallen,  including  his  nephew,  the 
eari  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  great  magnates 
of  the  realm  who  had  shown  loyalty  to  him  during  the  last  six 
years.  The  Scots  also  made  many  prisoners;  the  disaster  was 
complete,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  beaten  army  dispersed  before 
reaching  the  border.  Bruce  followed  them  up,  and  spent  the 
autumn  in  ravaging  Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

Thomas  of  Lancaster,  who  had  refused  to  join  in  the  late 
campaign,  took  advantage  of  its  results  to  place  the  king  once 

more  in  complete  tutelage.    His  household  was  dis-  ^ 

missed,  he  was  bidden  to  live  as  best  he  could  on  an  JJJJJ^ 
allowance  of  £10  a  day,  and  all  his  ministers  and  tMCMto*. 
officials  were  changed.    For  more  than  three  years 
Lancaster  practically  reigned  in  his  comin's  name;  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  reahn  got  no  profit  thereby,  for  Eail  Thomas, 
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tlwiigh  neither  so  apathfltic  aor  ao  frivolous  as  Edward,  was 
not  a  whit  more  competent  to  conduct  either  war  or  domestic 
administration.  The  ScoU  swept  everything  before  them, 
ravaging  the  north  at  their  will,  and  capturing  Berwick.  They 
even  made  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  Bruce's  brother 
Edward  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  rebellious  Celtic  septs,  and 
rode  across  the  whole  island,  exterminating  the  Anglo-Irish 
population  in  many  districts  (13x5-13 k?)*  But  the  colonisu 
rallied,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  great  Irish  army  at  Athenry  (1316), 
while  in  the  next  year  Roger  Moctlmer,  a  hard-handed  baron 
of  the  Welsh  march,  crossed  with  reinforcements  and  drove  back 
Edward  Bruce  into  the  north.  Resuming  his  advance  after  a 
space,  the  rebel  king  was  routed  and  slain  at  Dtudalk  (Oct.  14, 
13x8)  and  the  insurrection  died  out.  But  it  had  had  the  perma- 
nent result  of  weakening  the  king's  grip  on  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  the  Englishiy  bad  been  almost  exterminated. 
From  this  time  forth  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  limit  of 
the  country  in  full  subjection  to  tht  crown  was  always  shrinking, 
and  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  inland  continued  to  pay  less  wad  less 
attention  to  orders  issued  from  Dublin  or  London. 

Though  the  Scottish  expedition  to  Ireland  had  been  beaten 
off^  this  was  not  in  the  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  credit  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  showing  the  grossest  incompetence  as  an 
administrator.  He  could  neither  protect  the  Boeder,  nor  even 
prevent  private  dvil  wars  from  breaking  out,  not  only  on  the 
Welsh  marches  (where  they  had  always  been  common),  but  even 
in  the  heart  of  England.  The  most  extraordinary  symptom 
of  the  time  was  a  civic  revolt  at  Bristol  (13x6),  where  the  towns- 
folk expelled  the  royal  judges,  and  actually  stood  a  siege  before 
they  would  submit.  Such  revolts  of  great  towns  were  normal 
in  Germany  or  Italy,  but  almost  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
ChaimeL  All  this  unrest  might  well  be  ascribed  to  Lancaster's 
want  of  ability,  but  he  had  also  to  bear— with  less  justice — the 
discontent  caused  by  two  years  of  famine  and  pestilence.  In 
August  x3xB  he  was  removed  from  power  by  a  league  formed 
by  Pembroke,  Warenne,  Arundel  and  others  of  the  lords  or- 
dainers,  who  put  a  new  council  in  power,  and  showed  themselves 
somewhat  less  hostile  to  the  king  than  Earl  Thomas  had  been. 
Edward  was  allowed  to  raise  an  army  for  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
and  was  lying  before  its  walls,  when  the  Scots,  turning  his  flank, 
made  a  fierce  foray  into  Yorkshire,  and  routed  the  shire-levy  under 
Archbishop  Melton  at  the  battle  of  Myton.  This  so  disheartened 
the  king  and  the  council  that  controlled  him  that  they  concluded 
a  two  yean  truce  with  Robert  of  Scotland,  thus  for  the  first  time 
acknowledging  him  as  a  regular  enemy  and  no  mere  rebel  (13x9). 

The  time  of  comparative  quiet  that  followed  was  utilized 
by  tlM  king  in  an  attempt  to  win  back  some  of  his  lost  authority. 
For  a  short  space' Edward  showed  more  capacity 
t^mmn.  *^^  energy  than  he  had  ever  been  supposed  to  possess. 
Probably  this  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  come  under  the  influence  of  two  able  men  who  had 
won  his  confidence  and  had  promised  him  revenge  for  the 
murdered  Gaveston.  These  were  the  two  Hugh  Despensers, 
father  and  son;  the  elder  was  an  ambitious  baron  who  hated 
Lancaster,  the  younger  had  been  made  Edward's  chamberlain 
in  X318  and  had  become  his  secret  councillor  and  constant 
companion.  Finding  that  the  king  was  ready  to  back  them  in 
all  their  enterprises,  the  Despensers  resolved  to  take  the  fearful 
risk  of  snatching  at  supreme  power  by  using  their  master's 
name  to  oust  the  barons  who  were  now  directing  affairs  from 
their  position.  The  task  was  the  more  easy  because  Lancaster 
was  at  open  discord  with  the  men  who  had  supplanted  him,  so 
that  the  baronial  party  was  divided;  while  the  mishaps  of  the 
last  six  years  had  convinced  the  nation  that  other  rulers  could 
be  as  Incompetent  and  as  unlucky  as  the  king.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  decided  reaction  in  Edward's  favour,  since  Lancaster  and 
his  friends  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Moreover,  the 
Despensers  felt  that  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  Gaveston 
in  that  they  were  native-born  barons  of  ancient  ancestry  and 
good  estate:  the  younger  Hugh,  indeed,  through  his  marriage 
writh  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  who  fell  at  Baimockburn, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  on  the  Wdsh  border:  they 


could  not  be  styled  upstarts  or  adventurers.  Edward's  growing 
confidence  in  the  Despensers  at  last  provoked  the  notice  and 
jealousy  of  the  dominant  party.  The  barons  brought  up  many 
armed  retainers  to  the  parliament  of  1321,  and  forced  the  king 
to  dismiss  and  to  condemn  them  to  exile.  But  their  discom- 
fiture was  only  to  last  a  few  months;  in  the  foUowing  October 
a  wanton  outrage.,  and  assault  on  the  person  and  retinue  of 
Edward's  queen,  Isabella  of  France,  by  the  retainers  of  Lord 
Badlesmere,  one  of  Pembroke's  associates,  provoked  universal 
reprobation.  The  king  made  &  an  excuse  for  gathering  an  army 
to  besiege  Badlesmere's  castle  at  Leeds;  he  ia6k  it  and  hanged 
tl^e  garrison.  He  then  declared  the  Despensers  pardoned,  and 
invited  them  to  return  to  Eo^and.  On  this  Thomas  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  more  resolute  of  his  associates  took  arms^  but 
the  majority  both  of  the  baronage  and  of  the  commoia  remained 
quiescent,  public  opinion  being  rather  with  than  against  the 
king.  The  rebels  displayed  great  indecision,  and  T^iyrflTtTf 
proved  such  a  bad  general  that  he  was  finally  driven  into  the 
north  and  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  (March  16, 
1322),  where  his  chief  associate,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
was  slain.  Next  day  he  surrendered,  with  the  wreck  ^ 
of  his  hosL  ■  But  the  king,  who  showed  himself  un- 
expectedly vindictive,  beheaded  him  at  once;  three 
other  peers,  Badlesmere,Cliflord  and  Mowbray, were  subsequently 
executed,  with  a  score  of  knights. 

Such  severity  was  most  impoh'tic,  and  Lancaster  was  ere  long 
hailed  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr.  But  for  the  moment  the  king 
seemed  triumphant;  he  called  a  parliament  which  revoked  the 
"  ordinances  "  of  X3xx,  and  replaced  the  Despensers  in  power. 
For  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  reign  they  were  onuupotent; 
but  able  and  unscrupulous  as  they  were,  they  could  not  solve 
the  problem  of  successful  governance.  To  their  misfortune  the 
Scottish  war  once  more  recommenced,  King  Robert  having 
refused  to  continue  the  truce.  The  fortune  of  Edward  11.  now 
hung  on  the  chance  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  the  struggle 
with  success;  he  raised  a  large  army  and  invaded  Lothian,  but 
Bruce  refused  a  pitched  battle^  and  drove  him  off  with  loss  by 
devastating  the  countryside  around  him.  Thereupon  Edward^ 
to  the  deep  humiliation  of  the  people,  sued  for  another  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  obtained  it  by  conceding  all  that  Robert  asked, 
save  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  iQngly  title.  But  peace 
did  not  suffice  to  end  Edward's  troubles;  he  dropped  back  into 
his  usual  apathy,  and  the  Despensers  showed  themselves  so  harsh 
and  greedy  that  the  general  indignation  only  required  a  new 
leader  in  order  to  take  once  more  the  form  of  open  insurrection. 
The  end  came  in  an  unexpected  fashion.  Edward  had  quarrelled 
with  his  wife  Isabella,  who  complained  that  he  made  her  the 
"handmaid  of  the  Despensers,"  and  excluded  her  from  her 
proper  place  and  honour.  Yet  in  1325  he  was  unwise  enou^ 
to  send  her  over  to  France  on  an  embassy  to  her  brother 
Charles  IV.,  and  to  allow  his  eldest  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
to  follow  her  to  Paris.  Having  the  boy  in  her  power,  and  being 
surrounded  by  the  exiles  of  Lancaster's  faction,  she  set  herself 
to  plot  against  her  husband,  and  opened  up  com- 
munications with  the  discontented  in  England.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Edward  besought  her  to  return  and  to  re- 
store him  his  son;  she  came  back  at  last,but  at  the  head 
of  an  army  commanded  by  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  the 
most  prominent  survivor  of  the  party  of  Earl  Thomas,  with 
whom  she  had  formed  an  adulterous  connexion  which  they  for 
some  time  succeeded  in  keeping  secret. 

When  she  landed  with  her  son  in  Essex  in  September  1326, 
she  was  at  once  joined  by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the  heir  of  Eaxl 
Thomas,  and  most  of  the  baronage  of  the  eastern  ^^ 
counties.  Even  the  king's  half-brother,  the  earl  of  mmt 
Norfolk,  rallied  to  her  banner.  Edward  and  the  De- 
spensers, after  trying  in  vain  to  raise  an  army,  fled  „ 
into  the  west.  They  were  all  caught  by  their  pursuers; 
the  two  Despensers  were  executed — the  one  at  Bristol,  the  other 
at  Hereford.  Several  more  of  Edward's  scanty  band  of  friends — 
the  earl  of  Arundel  and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  others— were 
also  slain.    Their  unhappy  master  was  forced  to  abdicate  on 
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the  soch  of  Janiiaiy  1337,  his  fourteea-year  old  ion  being  pro- 
cUiffiod  kiog  in  his  stead.  He  was  allowed  to  survive  in  doee 
prison  some  eight  months  longer,  bat  when  his  robust  coiv- 
sUtutioii  defied  all  attempts  to  kiU  him  by  privations,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  ordeis  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  at  Berkeley 
Castle  on  the  axst  of  September. 

The  three  yean  regency  of  Isabelh^  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  HI.,  formed  a  disgraceful  episode  in  the  history  of 
a#  England.  She  was  as  much  the  tool  of  Mortimer  as 
her  husband  had  been  the  tool  (A  the  Despensers,  and 
their  relations  became  gradually  evident  to  the  whole 
nation.  All  posts  of  dignity  and  emolument  were 
kept  for  their  personal  adherents,  and  a  new  and  fonnidable 
dignity  was  ooiQerred  on  Mortimer  himself,  when  he  was  made 
both  justiciar  of  the  prindpalSty  of  Wales,  and  also  earl  of  March, 
in  which  lay  both  his  own  broad  lands  and  the  estates  of  De- 
spenser  and  Arundel,  which  he  had  shamelessly  appropriated. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  adulterous  pair  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  power  for  so  long,  since  the  ignominy  of  the 
■ituation  was  evident.  They  were  even  able  to  quell  the  fitst 
attempt  at  a  reaction,  by  seizing  and  beheading  Edmund,  eail 
of  Kent,  the  late  king's  half-brother,  who  was  betrayed  while 
organiang  a  plot  for  their  destruction.  The  one  politic  act  of 
Mortimer's  administration,  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace 
with  Scotland  by  acknowledging  Bruce  as  king  (1328),  was  not 
one  which  made  him  more  popular.  The  people  called  it  "  the 
shameful  peace  of  Northampton,"  and  finnly  believed  that  be 
had  been  bribed  by  the  Scots. 

Yet  Isabella  and  her  paramour  held  on  to  power  for  two  yeaift 
alter  the  peace,  and  were  only  overthrown  by  a  blow  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  When  the  young  king  had 
reached  the  age  of  fightfrn  he  began  to  undentand 
the  disgraceful  nature  of  his  own  situation.  Having 
secured  promise  of  aid  from  Henry  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  and 
other  barons,  he  executed  a  amp  de  inaM,  and  seised  Mortimer 
in  his  chamber  at  midnight.  The  queen  was  also  put  under 
guard  till  a  parliament  could  be  called.  It  met,  and  at  the 
king's  demand  paned  sentence  on  the  earl  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.  and  other  crimes  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  (Nov. 
1330);  the  queen  suffered  nothing  worse  than  complete  ex- 
clusion from  power,  and  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
retirement  on  the  manors  of  her  dowry. 

Edward  UI.,  who  thus  commenced  his  reign  ere  he  was  out. 
of  his  boyhood,  was,  as  might  have  been  foretold  from  his  prompt 
action  against  Mortimer,  a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  enterprise. 
He  showed  none  of  his  father's  weakness  and  much  of  his  grand- 
father's capacity.  He  fell  short  of  Edward  I.  in  steadiness  of 
character  and  organising  power,  but  possessed  all  his  military 
c^iactty  and  his  love  of  work.  Unfortunately  for  England  his 
ambition  was  to  be  the  mirror  of  chivalry  rather  than  a  modd 
administrator.  He  took  up  and  abandoned  great  enterprises 
with  equal  levity;  he  was  reckless  in  the  spending  of  money: 
and  in  times  of  trouble  he  was  careless  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent, and  apt  to  push  his  prerogative  to  extremes.  Yet  like 
Edward  I.  he  was  popular  with  his  subjects,  who  pardoned  him 
much  in  consideration  of  his  knightly  virtues,  his  courage,  his 
ready  courte^  and  his  love  of  adventure.  la  most  respects 
be  was  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  ideals  and  foibles  of  his  age, 
and  when  he  broke  a  promise  or  repudiated  a  debt  he  was  but 
displaying  the  less  satisfactory  side  of  the  habitual  morality  of  the 
14th  century  the  chivalry  of  which  m*  often  deficient  in  the  less 
showy  virtues.  With  all  his  faults  Edward  during  his  prime 
was  a  capaMe  and  vigorous  raler;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  not  England  only  bnt  all  western  Europe  looked  up  to  him 
as  the  greatest  king  of  his  generation. 

Hb  early  yean  were  specially  fortunate,  as  his  rule  contrasted 
in  the  most  favourable  way  with  that  of  his  infamous  mother 
Btwmi4  and  his  contemptible  lather.  The  mimsten  whom 
m  he  substituted  for  the  creatures  of  Mortimer  were 

y[^y^  capable,  if  not  talented  administraton.  He  did  much  to 
^*^"^  restore  the  internal  peace  of  the  realm,  and  put  down 
the  local  disorden  which  had  been  endemic  for  the  last  twenty 


yean.  Moreover,  when  the  war  with  Scotland  recommenced 
he  gave  the  English  a  taste  of  victory  Sticfa  as  they  had  not 
enjoyed  since  Falkirk.  Robert  Bruce  was  now  dead  and  his 
throne  was  occupied  by  the  young  David  n.,  whose  faaiow 
nobles  were  occupied  in  civil  strife  when,  in  1332,  a  pretender 
made  a  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne.  This  was  Edward,  the 
son  of  John  Baliol,  an  adventurous  baron  who  collected  all  the 
"  disinherited  '*  Scots  lords,  the  memben  of  the  old  EngU^ 
faction  who  had  been  expelled  by  Bruce,  and  invaded  the  realm 
at  their  head.  He  beat  the  regent  Mar  at  the  battle  of  Dupplin, 
seized  Perth  and  Edinburgh,  and  crowned  himself  at  S«>ne. 
But  knowing  that  his  seat  was  precarious  he  did  homage  to  the 
English  king,  and  made  him  all  the  promises  that'  his  father  had 
given  to  Edward  L  The  temptation  wu  too  great  for  the  young 
king  to  refuse;  he  accepted  the  homage,  and  offered  the  aid  of 
his  arms.  It  was  soon  required,  lot  Baliol  was  ere  k)ng  expelled 
from  Scotland.  Edward  won  the  battle  of  Halidon  HiQ  (July  19; 
I  J53)~^bere  he  displayed  considerable  tactical  skill— captured 
Berwick,  and  reconquered  a  conuderable  portion  of  Scotland  for 
his  vassal  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  made  the  mistake  of 
requiring  too  much  from  Baliol — ^fordng  him  to  cede  Lothian, 
Tweeddale  and  the  larger  part  of  Galloway,  and  to  promise  a 
tribute.  These  terms  so  irritated  the  Scots,  who  had  shown  signs 
of  submission  up  to  this  naoment,  that  they  refused  to  accept 
the  pretender,  and  kept  up  a  long  guerilla  warfare  which  ended 
in  his  final  expulsion.  But  the  fighting  was  all  on  Scottish 
ground,  and  Edward  repeatedly  made  incursions,  showy  if  not 
effective,  into 'the  very  heart  of  the  northern  realm;  on  one 
occasion  he  readied  Inverness  unopposed.  He  held  Perth  till 
1339,  Edinburgh  till  1341,  and  was  actually  in  possesion  of  much 
Scottish  territory  when  his  attention  was  called  off  from  this 
minor  war  to  the  greater  question  of  the  struggle  with  Francs. 
Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  no  small  military  reputation,  had 
collected  a  large  body  of  professional  soldiers  whose  experience 
was  to  be  invaluable  to  him  in  the  continental  war,  and  had 
taught  his  army  the  new  tactics  Which  were  to  win  Crecy  and 
Poitiers.  For  the  devices  employed  against  the  Scottish 
"  sdiiltrons  **  of  pikemen  at  Dupplin  and  Halidon,  were  the 
same  as  those  which  won  all  the  great  battles  of  the  Hundred 
Yean'  War— the  combination  of  ardiery,  not  with  cavalry  (the 
old  system  of  Hastings  and  Falkirk),  but  with  dismounted  men- 
at-arms.  The  nation,  meanwhile  prosperous,  not  vexed  by  over- 
much taxation,  and  proud  of  its  young  king,  was  ready  and 
willing  to  follow  him  into  any  adventure  that  he  miglit  indicate. 

IV.  The  Hundueo  Yeass'  Wak  (i337'US3) 

Wan  between  England  and  France  had  be^  many,  sbce 
William  the  Conqueror  fint  linked  thdr  fortunes  together  by 
adding  his  English  kingdom  to  his  Norman  duchy.  ^^_ 
They  were  bound  to  recur  as  long  as  the  kings  who  m« 
ruled  on  this  ade  of  the  Channel  were  posseued  of 
continental  dominions,  which  lay  as  near,  or  nearer,  to  Jjj^ 
their  hearts  than  their  insular  realm.  While  the  king- 
dom of  France  was  weak,  monarchs  like  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L 
might  dream  of  extending  their  transmarine  possessions  to  the 
detriment  of  their  suzerain  at  Paris.  When  Fnnce  had  grown 
strong,  under  Philip  Augustus,  the  house  of  PUnta^enet  still 
retained  a  broad  territory  in  Gascony  and  Guienne,  and  the  house 
of  Capet  coidd  not  but  covet  the  possession  of  the  largest  sur- 
viving feudal  appanage  which  marred  the  solidarity  of  their 
kingdom.  There  had  been  a  long  interval  of  peace  in  the  13th 
century,  because  Henry  m.  of  England  was  weak,  and  Louis  IX. 
of  Fnnce  an  idealist,  much  more  set  on  forwarding  the 
welfare  of  Christendom  than  the  expansion  of  France.  But 
the  inevitable  struggle  had  recommenced  with  the  accession  of 
the  unscrupulous  Philip  IV.  Its  cause  was  simple;  Fnnce 
was  incomplete  as  long  as  the  English  king  ruled  at  Bor«^eaux 
and  Bayonne,  and  far  up  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and  the 
Adour.  From  1 293  onward  Philip  and  his  sons  had  been  striving 
to  make  an  end  of  the  power  of  the  Plantagenets  in  Aquitsine, 
sometimes  by  the  simple  argument  of  war,  more  frequently  by  the 
insidious  process  of  enfiwhing  on  ducal  rights,  summoning 
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liUganti  to  Pftris,  and  eacottraging  Ideal  magnates  and  cities 
alike  to  play  off  their  allegiance  to  their  suzerain  against  that  to 
their  immediate  lord.  Both  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  in 
that  of  his  son  active  violence  had  several  times  been  called 
in  to  aid  legal  chicanery.  Fortunately  for  the  duke  of  Guienne 
the  majority  of  his  subjects  had  no  desire, to  become  French- 
men; the  Gascons  fdt  no  national  sympatliy  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  th«  north,  and  the  towns  in  especial  were  linked  to 
England  by  dose  ties  of  commerce,  and  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  break  off  their  alle^nce  to  the  house  of  PUnUgenet.  The 
EngUsh  rule,  if  often  weak,  had  never  proved  tyrannical,  and 
they  had  a  great  dread  of  French  taxes  and  French  officialism. 
But  there  were  always  individuals,  more  numerous  among  the 
noblesse  than  among  the  dtizens,  whose  private  interests  im- 
pelled them  to  seek  the  aid  of  France. 

The  root  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  now  just  about  to 
commence,  must  be  sought  in  the  affairs  of  Guienne,  and  not  in 
any  of  the  other  causes  which  complicated  and  obscured  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  These,  however,  were  suflidently  im- 
portant  in  themsdves.  The  most  obvious  was  the  aid  which 
Philip  VI.  had  given  to  the  exiled  David  Bruce,  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Scotland  by  Edward  and  his  ally  Baliol.  The 
English  king  replied  by  welcoming  and  harbouring  Robert 
of  Artois,  a  cousin  whom  Philip  VI.  had  expelled  from  France. 
Be  also  made  dUances  with  several  of  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  with  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
obvioudy  with  the  intention  of  raising  trouble  for  France  on 
her  northern  and  eastern  frontiers. 

It  was  Philip,  however,  who  actually  began  the  war,  by  declar- 
ing Guienne  and  the  other  continentd  dominions  of  Edward  III. 
forfdted  to  the  French  crown,  and  sending  out  a  fleet 
JJJJ^JU  which  ravaged  the  south  coast  of  England  in  1337. 
In  return  Edward  raised  a  claim  to  the  throne  of 
France,  not  that  he  had  any  serious  intention  of  pressing  it 
— for  throughout  his  reign  he  dways  showed  himself  ready 
to  barter  it  away  in  return  for  sufficient  territorial  gains — 
but  because  such  a  claim  was  in  several  ways  a  useful  asset  to 
him  both  in  war  and  in  diplomacy.  It  was  first  turned  to  account 
when  the  Flemings,  who  had  scruples  about  opposing  thdr liege 
lord  the  king  of  France,  found  it  convenient  to  discover  that, 
since  Edward  was  the  red  king  and  not  Philip,  thdr  allegiance 
was  due  in  the  same  direction  whither  their  commercial  interests 
drew  them.  Led  by  the  great  demagogue  dictator,  Jacob  van 
Arteveide,  they  became. the  mainstay  of  the  English  party  In 
the  Netherlands. 

Edward's  ddm— such  as  it  was— rested  on  the  assertion  that 
his  mother,  Isabella,  was  nearer  of  kin  to  her  brother  Charles 
BiwaH  IV.,  the  last  king  of  the  main  line  of  the  house  of  Capet, 
MMtf  than  was  Charles's  cousin  Philip  of  Valois.  The  French 
ih»Pnmk  lawyers  ruled  that  heiresses  could  not  succeed  to  the 
**^**  crown  themselves,  but  Edward  pleaded  that  they 
could -nevertheless  transmit  thdr  right  to  their  sons.  He  found 
it  convenient  to  forget  that  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  IV., 
King  Louis  X.,  had  left  a  daughter,  whose  son,  the  king  of 
Navarre,  had  on  this  theory  a  title  preferable  to  his  own.  This 
prince,  he  said,  had  not  been  born  at  the  time  of  his  grand- 
father's death,  and  so  lost  any  rights  that  might  have  passed  to 
him  had  he  been  dive  at  that  time.  A  far  more  fatd  bar  to 
Edward's  ddm  than  the  existence  of  Charles  of  Navarre  was  the 
fact  that  the  peers  of  France,  when  summoned  to  decide  the 
succcsdon  question  nine  years  before,  had  dedded  that  Philip 
of  Vdois  had  the  sole  vdld  claim  to  the  crown,  and  that  Edward 
had  then  done  homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  If  he  pleaded  that 
in  1328  he  had  been  the  mere  tool  of  his  mother  and  Mortimer, 
be  could  be  reminded  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  in  1331,  after 
he  had  crushed  Mortimer,  and  taken  the  power  Into  his  own 
hands,  he  had  deliberately  renewed  his  oath  to  King  Philip. 

Edward's  claim  to  the  French  crown  embittered  the  Strife  in 
a  most  unnecessary  fashion.  It  was  an  apped  to  every  dis- 
contented French  vassd  to  become  a  trdtor  under  a  plausible 
show  of  loyalty,  and  froih  first  to  last  many  such  persons  utilized 
(t.    It  alM  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  treathig  every  loyd 


Frendiman  as  guilty  of  tfeason,  and,  to  hb  shame,  he  did  not 
always  refrain  from  employing  such  a  discreditable  device. 
Vet,  as  has  been  already  said,  he  showed  his  consdousness  of  the 
fdlacy  of  his  daim  by  offering  to  barter  it  again  and  again  daring 
the  course  of  the  war  for  land  or  money.  But  he  finally  passed 
on  the  wretched  fiction  as  a  heritage  of  his  descendants,  to  cause 
untold  woes  in  the  xsth  century.  It  is  seldom  in  the  worid's 
history  that  a  hollow  legd  device  such  as  this  has  had  such  long 
enduring  and  deplorable  results. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  continentd  war  Edward  took 
little  profit  cither  from  his  assumption  of  the  French  royal  tilk. 
or  from  the  lengthy  list  of  princes  of  the  Low  Countries  ^^ 
whom  he  enroQed  beneath  bis  banner.  Hb  two  land-  ^5^ 
campdgns  of  1339  and  1340  led  to  no  victories  or 
conquests,  but  cost  enormous  sums  of  money.  The  Netherland 
dlies  brought  large  contingents  and  took  hi^  pay  from  the  king, 
but  they  showed  ndther  energy  nor  enthusiasm  in  hi^  cause. 
When  Philip  of  Valols  refused  battle  in  the  open,  and  confined 
his  operations  to  defending  fortified  towns,  or  stockading  himself 
in  entranched  camps,  the  allies  drifted  off,  leaving  the  king  with 
his  English  troops  in  force  too  small  to  accomplish  anything. 
The  sole  achievement  of  the  eariy  years  of  the  war  which  was 
of  any  profit  to  Edward  or  hb  realm  was  the  great  naval  triumph 
of  Sluys  (June  24,  U40),  which  gave  the  English  the  command 
of  the  sea  for  the  next  twenty  years.  The  French  king  had  built 
or  hired  an  enormous  fleet,  and  with  it  threatened  to  invade 
England.  Seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing  on  land  while  his  com- 
munications with  the  Low  Countries  were  endangered  by  the 
existence  of  this  armada,  Edward  levied  every  ship  that  was  to 
be  found,  and  brought  the  enemy  to  action  in  the  Flemish 
harbour  of  Sluys.  After  a  day  of  desperate  hand  to  hand 
fighting— for  the  vessels  grappled  and  the  whole  matter  was 
settled  by  boarding — the  French  fleet  was  annihilated.  Hence- 
forth England  was  safe  from  coast  raids,  could  conduct  her 
commerce  with  Flanders  without  danger,  and  could  strike  with- 
out difiictilty  at  any  point  of  the  French  Uttord.  But  it  was 
not  for  some  years  that  Edward  utilized  the  advantage  that 
Sluys  had  given  him.  As  long  as  he  persevered  in  the  attempt 
to  conduct  the  invadon  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France  he 
achieved  nothing. 

Such  schemes  were  finally  abandoned  simply  because  the  king 
discovered  that  his  allies  were  worthless  and  that  his  money 
was  all  spent.  On  his  return  from  Flanders  In  r34o  ^^ 
he  became  involved  in  an  angry  controversy  with  his  ^" 
ministers,  whom  he  accused,  quite  unjustly,  of  wasting  trial 9r 
his  revenue  and  wrecking  his  campaign  thereby.  He 
Imprisoned  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  try  his  late 
chancellor.  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  embezzlement, 
in  the  court  of  the  exchequer.  But  the  primate  contended 
very  vigorously  for  the  right  to  be  tried  before  his  peers,  and 
since  the  king  could  get  no  subsidies  from  his  parliament  till  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  claim,  he  was  forced  to  eoncede 
it.  Stratford  was  acquitted— the  king's  thriftlessness  and  not 
the  chancellor's  maladministration  had  emptied  the  treasury. 
Edward  drifted  on  along  the  path  to  finandal  ruin  tfll  he  actually 
went  bankrupt  in  1345,  when  he  repudiated  hb  debts,  and  mined 
severd  great  Italian  banking  houses,  who  had  been  un^tbc 
enough  to  continue  lending  him  money  to  the  last.  The  Flemingi 
were  also  hard  hit  by  this  collapse  of  the'  king^s  eredlt,  and  very 
naturdiy  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  the  English  alliance.  Van 
Arteveide,  its  chief  advo9ate,  was  murdered  by  hb  own  towns- 
men in  thb  same  year. 

The  second  act  of  the  Hundred  Yean'  War,  after  King  Edward 
had  abandoned  in  despdr  his  idea  of  invading  France  from  the 
dde  of  the  Netherlands,  ihks  fought  out  in  another 
quarter— the  '^'ichy  of  Brittany.  Here  a  war  of 
succession  had  broken  out  in  whidi  (oddly  enough) 
Edward  took  np  tfie  cause  of  the  pretender  who  had  male 
descent,  while  Philip  supported  the  one  who  represented  a 
femde  line— ^ch  thus  backing  the  theory  of  heritage  by  which 
his  rival  claimed  the  throne  of  France.  By  espousing  the  cause 
of  John  of  Montfort  Edward  obtained  a  good  foothold  on  the 
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flask  «f  Fraooe,  for  maoy  df  tke  Bieloo  fortxtwet  were  pat 
into  hit  baoda.  But  he  failed  to  win  $LXty  demve  adTantage 
thereby  Over  King  Philip^  It  waa  not  till  1546^  when  he  adopted 
the  new  policy  of  tfuating  oothiAg  to  aUiea,  and  BtriUng  at  the 
heart  of  Ftinct  with  a  purely  En^h  amy,  that  £dwai4  fouod 
the  fortune  of  war  taming  in  his  favour. 

In  this  year  he  landed  in  Normandy,  where  t)«  En^Ush  banner 
had  not  been  leenainoe  the  day»  of  King  John,  and  executed  a 

destructive  ctid  through  the  dttchy»  and  up  the  Seines, 

tilihealmostreacbedthtgatesofPana.    Tliia  brwghl 

out  the  king  of  Fsance  against  him,  with  a  aaighty 

host,  befolre  which  Edward  retreated  noxthward, 
apparently  intending  to  zdire  to  Flanders.  But  after  <A)Siing 
lihe  Sotnme  he  halted  at  Crecy,  neat  AbbeviUe,  aiid«ffered 

battle  to  the  purmiing  enemy  He  fought  relyii^  on 
SJIk^.        the  Uctica  which  had  been  tikd  againat  the  ScoUat 

DuppHn  and  HaUdon  Hitt,  drawing  up  his  nnay  with 
masses  of  dismounted  men<at-aims  flanked  on  either  side  by 
arLhery.  This  airAy  proved  aa  effective  against  the  diaofderly 
charges  of  the  French  nohtesne  M  it  had  bMn  against  the  heavy 
columns  of  the  Scottish  pikemen.  FouiUea  limes  the  squadiona 
of  King  Philip  came  back  to  the  chartB;>bttt  moiired  down  by  the 
anow-sbower,  they  seldom  could  get  to^  handetnAes  with  the 
English  knights^  and  at  last  rode  off  the  fieU  in  disorder.  This 
astonishing  victory  over  fourfold  numbers  was  no  mere  ckival^ 
roue  feat  of  arma,  it  had  the  aolid  reMlt  of  giving  the  victon  a 

foothold  in  northern  France.  For  Edward  took  his 
TSST     <^™y  ^  beleaguer  Cakb,  abd  after  bk>ckadlng  it  for 

nearly  a  year  forced  it  to  surrender.  King  Philip, 
alter  Us  experience  at  Crepy,  refused  to  fight  again  in  order  to 
raise  the  siege.  From  benodbrth  the  Englteh  poeaesaed  a  secure 
landing-place  in  nocthem  France^  at  the  moat  confvenient  point 
possible,  immediately  opposite  Dover.  They  he(d  it  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  to  their  own  inestioMikle  advantage  in  every 
recurring  war. 

The  years  134^^347  saw  the  aenith  of  King  Edward's  pcies- 
perity;  in  them  fell  not  only  his  own  triumi^  at  Crecy  and 

Calais,  but  a  victory  at  Aubevoche  in  P4r^gord  won 
jS^aZ  ^y  ^  cousin  Hcniy  of  tnncaster^  which  sestored 
CnwM,        many  hmg-lost  regiotta  ci  Guieane  to  the  EngUsk 

suzerainty  (OcL  at,  1345)*  and  another  and  more 
famous  battle  in  the  far  north.  At  Neville's  Croia,  near  Durham* 
the  lords  of  the  Border  defeated  and  capture  David  BniCe,  king 
of  Scotland  (Oct.  17,  1346).  The  lots  of  their  king  and  the 
destruction  of  a  fine  army  took  the  heart  out  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Scots,  who  for  many  yeaia  to  come  could  give  their  French 
allies  little  assistance. 

In  1347  Edward  nlade  a  abort  trace  with  ILing  Philip:  even 
after  his  late  victories  he  felt  h^  strengtk  much  strained,  his 
fVMv  v«*  treasury  being  empty,  and  his  army  exhausted  by  the 
Pnam.  year-long  siege  of  Calais.  But  be  would  have  returned 
£^#f'^  to  the  struggle  without  deUty  had  it  not  been  for 
'^"''  the  dreadful  calamity  of  tbe  **  Black  Death,"  which 
fell  upon  France  and  England,  as  upon  sJl  Europe,  kt  the 
years  1348^1349.  The  diaeaae,  on  which  the  X4th  century 
bestowed  this  name,  was  the  bubonic  plague^  still  bmiXar  in  Xht 
Ea^t.  After  devastating  western  Asia,  it  reached  the  Medt^ 
terranean  ports  of  Europe  in  J347,  and  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent in  a  few  months.  It  was  said  .that  in  France,  Italy  and 
England  a  third  of  the  population  perished,  and  though  this 
estimate  may  bt  somewhat  exaggerated,  local  records  of  un- 
impeachable accuracy  show  that  it  cannot  be  very  far  fmn  thfe 
truth.  The  bishop's  registers  of  the  dfooese  of  Norwich  show 
that  many  parishes  had  three  and  sOme  four  succeaslYe  vicars 
admitted  in  e^hteen  months.  In  the  manor  rolls  it  is  not  uo* 
common  to  find  whole  families  swept  away,  so  that  no  heir  cant 
be  detected  to  their  holdings.  Aniongtbe  monaaticorders,  whose 
crowded  comrooniife  seems  to  have  been  particularly  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  the.piagtte,  there  were  cases  where  a  whole  oom- 
muifity,  from  the  abbot  down  to  the  novices,. perished*  The 
upper  dasses  are  said  to  have  suffered  leas  than  the:  poor;  but 
the  king's  daughter  Joan  and  two  archbishops  of  Canteiimiy 


were  among  the  vjctlma.  Hie  long  continuance  of  the  visitation, 
which  as  a  rule  took  sis  or  nine  months  to  woric  out  its  virulence 
in  any  particular  spot,  seema  to  have  cowed  and  demoralised 
sodety.  Though  it  first  spread  from  the  ports  of  Bristol  and 
Weymouth  in  the  summer  of  X348,  it  had  not  finished  its  de- 
struction in  northern  Enghmd  till  13  50^  and  only  spread  into 
Scotland  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

When  the  worst  of  the  pkgue  was  over,  and  paiuc  had  died 
down,  it  waa  fouod  that  the  social  conditions  oi  England  had 
been  cooaidenhly  affected  by  the  visitation.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  reahn  had  been  atable  and  prosperous  during 
the  earlier  years  of  Edward  III.,  the  drain  on  its  re- 
sources^auisd  by  heavy  was-taxationhaving  been  more 
than  eompoivated  by  the  increaaed  wealth  that  arose 
from  growingcommerce  and  devek^>ing  industries.  The  victory 
of  Sittys,  which  gave  England  the  conazuund  of  the  seas,  had 
been  a  great  landmark  in  the  economic  no  less  than  in  the  naval 
hiitoiy  of  this  island.  But  the  basis  of  society  was  shaken  by 
the  Bhdt  Death;  the  kingdom  was  stall  essentially  an  agri- 
cullural  community,  worked  on  the  manorial  ^stem^  and  the 
sudden  disappearaaoe  of  a  third  of  the  labouring  hands  by  which 
that  qrstem  bad  been  maintained  threw  eveqrthing  Into  disorder. 
The  landowners  found  thousands  of  the  crofts  on  which  their 
WUeins  had  been  wont  to  dwell  vacant,  and  could  not  fin  them 
witk  new  tenanta.  Even  if  they  exacted  the  full  rigour  of  service 
from*  the  aurvivors,  they  could  not  get  their  broad  demesne 
lands  properly  tilled.  The  hndlesa  labourers,  who  might  have 
been  hired  to  supply  the  deficiency,  were  so  reduced  in  numbers 
that  they  could  command,  if  free  o>mpetition  prevailed,  double 
and  trlfdc  rates  of  payment,  compared  with  tbeir  earnings  in 
the  days  before  the  plague.  Hence  there  arose,  almost  at  once, 
a  Utter  strife  between  the  lords  of  manora  and  the  labouring 
class,  both  landhokiing  and  tondlesa.  The  lord*  wished  to  exact 
all  poasibleservioes  from  the  former,  aiKl  to  pay  only  the  old  two 
;or  three  pence  a  day  to  the  latter.  The  villeins,  aa  hard  hit 
as  their  masters^  resented  the  tightening  of  old  duties,  which  in 
some  cases  had  already  been  commuted  for  small  money  rents 
during  the  prosperous  years  preceding  the  plague.  The  landless 
men  fonoed  ojmbinations,  disputed  with  the  landlords,  and 
asked  and  often  got  twice  as  much  as  the  old  rates,  despite  of  the 
murmusings  of  the  employer. 

.  After  a  short  experience  of  these  difficulties  the  king  and 
council,  whose  cympothies  were  naturally  with  the  landholders, 
'issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  workmen  of  any  kind  ' 
to  demand  more  than  they  had  been  wont  to  receive  sutaiBH 
before  1348.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  famous  i^akamwn. 
Statute  of  Labourers  of  13  51,  which  fixed  rates  for 
all  wages  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  times  before  tjhe 
'  Black  Death.  Tb<»e  workmen  who  refused  to  accept  them  were 
to  be  imprisoned,  while  employers  vdio  went  behind  the  backs 
of  their  fellows  and  secretly  paid  higher  sums  were  to  be  punished 
by  heavy  fines.  Later  additions  to  the  statute  were  devised  to 
terroriaft  the  labourer,  by  adding  stripes  and  branding  to  his 
punishment,  'I  he  still  remained  recalcitrant  or  absconded.  And 
landowners .  were  empowered  to  seixe  all  vagrant  able-bodied 
men,,  and  to  compel  them  to  work  at  the  statutory  wages.  As 
some  compensation  for  the  bw  pay  of  the  workmen,  parliament 
tried  Co  bring  down  the  price  of  commodities  to  their,  former 
level,  for  (like  kbonr)  all  manufactured  articles  had  gone  up 
immensely  in  value. 

Thirty  years  of  friction  followed,  while  the  parliament  and  the 
ruKng  classes  tried  in  a  spasnaodic  way  to  enforce  the  statute, 
and  the  peasantry  strove  to  evade  H«  It  proved  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  scheme;  the  hboureis  were  too  many  and  tod 
cunning  to  be  cruahed.  If  driven  over  hard  they  absconded  to 
the  towns,  where  hands  were  needed  as  much  as  an  the  coui^try- 
!side,  oriftilgrated  to  districts  where:  the  sUtute  was  laxly  ad* 
ministered.  Gradually  the  landowners  discovered  that  the  only 
practical  iriay.  out  of  their  difiicttltici  was  to  give  up  the  old 
cuatoB  of  working  the  manorial  demesne  by  the  forced  labour  of 
their  vil]etas»  and  to  cut  it  up  into  farms  which  were  rented  out 
to  free  tenants^  and  cultivated  by  then*    la  the  course  of  two 
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f^oerations  the  **  fsrmen  "  ^Hio  paid  rent  f<»r  these  holdings 
became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  demesne  land  tilled  by 
villein-service  grew  more  and  more  rare.  But  enough  old* 
fashioned  landlords  remained  to  keep  up  the  struggle  with  the 
peasants  to  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  and  beyond,  and  the 
number  of  times  that  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  re-enacted 
and  recast  was  enormous.  Nevertheless  the  struggle  turned 
gradually  to  the  advantage  of  the  labourer,  and  ended  in  the 
creation  of  the  sturdy  and  prosperous  farming  yeomanry  who 
were  the  strength  of  the  realm  for  several  centuries  to  come. 

One  immedkite  consequence  of  the  "  Black  Death  "  was  the 
renewal  of  the  truce  between  En^^nd  land  France  by  repeated 
agreements  which  lasted  from  1347  to  1355.  During  this  Interval 
Philip  of  France  died,  in  1350,  and  was  suixeeded  by  his  son 
John.  The  war  did  not  entirely  cease,  but  became  local  and 
spasmodic.  In  Brittarfy  the  factions  which  supported  the  two 
claimants  to  the  ducal  title  were  so  embittered  that  they  never 
laid  down  their  arms.  In  1351  the  French  noblesse  of  Picardy, 
apparently  without  thdr  master's  knowledge  or  consent,  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Calais,  which  was  beaten  off  with  some 
difficulty  by  King  Edward  in  person.  There  was  also  con- 
stant bickering  on  the  borders  of  Guienne.  But  the  main  forces 
R»mtw^9f^^  both  sides  were  not  brought  into  action  till  the 
th»wMr  series  of  truces  ran  out  in  1355.  From  that  time 
M'Jtt  onward  the  English  took  the  offensive  with  great 

**■■■*  vigour.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  ravaged  Languedoc 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  younger  brother  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  executed  a  less  ambitious  raid  in 
Picardy  and  Artois.  In  the  south  this  campaign  marked  real 
progress,  not  mere  objectless  plunder,  for  it  was  followed  by  the 
reconquest  of  great  dbtricfts  in  P6rigord  and  the  Agenais,  which 
had  been  lost  to  England  since  the  13th  century.  A  similar 
double  invasion  of  France  led  to  even  greater  results  In  the 
following  year,  1356.  While  Lancaster  landed  in  Normandy, 
and  with  the  aid  of  local  rebels  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  CAtentIn,  the  prince  of  Wales  accomplished 
greater  things  on  the  borders  of  Aquitaine.  After  executing  a 
great  drcular  sweep  through  P^rigord,  Limousin  and  Berry,  he 
was  returning  to  Bordeaux  laden  with  plunder,  when  he  was 
Intercepted  by  the  king  of  France  near  Poitiers.  The 
battle  that  followed  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all 
the  English  victories  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
The  odds  against  the  prince  were  far  heavier  than  those  of  Cre^y, 
but  by  taking  up  a  strong  position  and  using  the  national  tactics 
vHudi  combined  the  use  of  archery  and  dismounted  men*at-> 
arms,  the  younger  Edward  not  merely  beat  off  his  assailants  in 
a  long  defensive  fight,  but  finally  charged  out  upon  them, 
scattered  them,  and  took  King  John  prisoner  (Sept.  19, 1356). 

This  fortunate  capture  put  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
bands  of  the  English;  for  John,  a  fadle  and  selfish  prince,  was 
n»  teady  to  buy  his  freedom  by  almost  any  concessions. 

Bagihh  He  signed  two  successive  treaties  which  gave  such 
tavsigt  advantageous  terms  to  Edward  lU.  that  the  dauphin 
'^**^  Charles,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  and  the  French 
states-general  refused  to  confirm  them.  This  drove  the  English 
king  to  put  still  further  pressure  on  the  enemy;  In  1359  he  led 
out  from  Calais  the  largest  Englbh  army  that  had  been  seen 
during  the  war,  devastated  all  northern  France  as  far  as  Reims 
and  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  and  then— continuing  the  cam- 
paign through  the  heart  of  the  winter — ^presented  himself  before 
the  gates  of  Paris  and  ravaged  the  He  de  France.  This  brought 
the  regent  Charies  and  Us  counsellois  to  the  verge  of  despair; 
^  they  yielded,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  1360,  signed  an 

JJJJJl  agreement  at  Britlgny  near  Chartres>  by  which  neariy 
^^^^  all  King  Edward's  demands  were  granted.  These 
preliminaries  were  ratified  by  the  definitive  peace  of  Calais 
(Oct.  14,  1360),  which  brought  the  first  stage  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  to  an  end. 

By  this  treaty  King  Edward  formally  gave  up  bis  daim  to 
the  French  throne,  which  he  had  always  intended  to  use  merriy 
as  an  asset  for  barter,  and  was  to  receive  in  return  not  only  a  sum 
of  3,000,000  gold  crowns  for  Kifag  John's  penonat  ransom,  but 


an  immense  oes^n  of  terrftory  which— in  southern  France  at 
least— almost  restored  the  old  boundaries  of  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  recoastnicted,  so  as 
to  Include  not  only  the  lands  that  Edward  had  inherited,  and 
his  recent  conquests,  but  all  Poitou,  Limousin,  Angouniois, 
Quercy,  Roueigue  and  Safntonge— a  fuU  half  of  France  south 
of  the  Loire.  Thb  vast  duchy  the  English  king  bestowed  not 
long  after  on  his  son  Edward,  the  victor  of  Poitiers,  who  rdgncd 
there  as  a  vassal-sovereign,  owing  homage  to  Enj^d  but  ad- 
ministering hb  possessions  in  hb  own  righL  In  northern  Fiance, 
Calab  and  the  county  of  Guinea,  and  also  the  isolated  county  of 
Ponthleu,  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  were  ceded 
to  the  Englbh  crown.  AD  these  regions,  it  must  be  noted,- were 
to  be  held  for  the  future  free  of  any  homage  or  acknowledgment 
of  aOegiance  to  an  overlord,  "  in  perpetuity,  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  kings  of  France  had  held  them."  There  was  lo  be 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  courts  of  Paris  to  harass  the  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  by  using  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  to  interfere  with 
the  vassal's  subje^  It  was  hoped  that  for  the  future  the 
insidious  legal  warfare  which  had  been  used  with  such  effect  by 
the  French  kings  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  triumph  of  Edward  III.  at  this, 
the  culminating  point  of  hb  reign,  it  must  be  mentioned  that 
some  time  before  the  peace  of  Cahus  he  had  made  terms  ^„ft^,^ 
with  Scotland.  David  Bruqe  was  to  cede  Roxburgh  Mhm»f 
and  Berwick,  but  to  keep  the  rest  of  hb  dominions  on  OanMmi 
condition  of  paying  a  ransom  of  xoo,ooo  marks.  Thb  *»<*■•* 
sum  could  never  be  raised,  and  Edward  always  had  it  in  hu 
power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  king  of  Scots  by  demand- 
ing the  Instalments,  which  were  always  in  arrear.  David  gave 
no  further  trouble;  indeed  he  became  so  friendly  to  England 
that 'he  offered  to  proclaim  Lionel  of  Clarence,  Edward's  second 
son,  as  his  heir,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  his  parliament. 

The  Englbh  people  had  expected  that  a  sort  of  Golden  Age 
would  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Scotland  and 
France.  Freed  from  the  war^taxes  which  had  vexed 
them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  would  be  able  *"••••* 
to  fepair  the  ravages  of  the  Blacjc  Death,  and  to  de- 
velop the  commercial  advantages  which  had  been  won 
at  Sluys,  and  secured  by  the  dominion  of  the  seas  which  they 
had  held  ever  since.  In  some  respects  thb  expecution  was  not 
deceived;  the  years  that  foUowed  1360  seem  to  have- been  pros- 
perous at  home,  despite  the  continued  friction  arising  from  the 
Statute  of  Labouren.  The  towns  would  seem  to  have  faied 
better  than  the  countryside,  partly  indeed  at  its  expense,  for 
the  discontented  peasantry  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  the 
centres  of  popuhtlon  whexe  newly-developed  mannfactuies 
were  calling  for  move  hands.  The  weaving  industry,  introduced 
into  the  eastern  counties  by  the  king's  invitation  to  Flemish 
settlers,  was  making  England  something  more  than  a  mere 
producer  of  raw  material  for  export.  The  seaports  soon  recovered 
from  their  losses  In  the  Black  Death,  and  English  shipping  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  dbtant  seas  of  Portugal  and  the 
Baltic  Nothing  illustrates  the  growth  of  English  wealth  better 
than  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  had,  till  the  time  of  Edward  II L, 
contrived  to  conduct  all  its  commerce  with  a  currency  of  small 
silver,  but  that  within  thirty  yean  of  hb  introduction  of  a 
gold  coinage  in  1343,  the  En^h  "  noble  "  was  being  struck  in 
enormous  quantities.  It  invaded  all  the  markets  of  western 
Europe,  and  became  the  prototype  of  the  gold  issues  of  the 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  even  parts  of  Germany.  It  b  in  the 
latter  years  of  Edward  III.  that  we  find  the  first  forerunners  of 
that  class  of  English  merchant  princes  who  were  to  be  such  a 
marked  feature  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  The  Poles  of  Hull, 
wliose  descendants  rose  in  three  generations  to  ducal  rank,  were 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  class.  The  poet  Chaucer  may 
serve  as  a  humbler  exsmpJe  of  die  rise  of  the  burner  dass— 
the  son  of  a  vintner,  he  became  the  father  of  a  knight,  and  the 
ancestor,  through  female  descents,  of  many  baroi^  families. 
The  secoqd  half  of  the  14th  century  is  the  first  period  in  EngMsh 
hbtory  in  which  we  can  detea  a  dbtioa  rise  in  the  importance 
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ot  the  comneicial  ti  oppoied  to  the  landed  iatenatr  The  Ulter, 
bard  hit  by  the  maiiorial  difficulties  that  followed  the  plague  of 
1348-1J49,  found  their  renu  statiooary  or  even  dimintahing, 
while  tbe  price  of  the  commodities  from  which  the  former 
made  their  wealth  had  permanently  risen.  As  to  intellectual 
vigour,  the  age  that  produced  two  minds  of  such  marked  origin- 
ality  In  different  spheres  as  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  must  not  be 
dtepised,  even  if  it  failed  to  carry  out  all  thjQ  promise  of  the 
ijth  century. 

For  a  few  yeaza  after  the  peace  of  1360  the  political  influence 
of  Edward  III.  in  western  Europe  seemed  to  be  supreme.  France, 
prostrated  by  the  results  of  the  English  raids,  by 
peasant  revolts,  andmunicipal and  baronial  turbulence, 
did  not  begin  to  recover  strength  till  the  thriftlesalung 
John  had  died  (u^)  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
capable  if  uachivalrous  son  Charles  V.  Yet  the  state  of  the 
English  dominions  on  the  continent  was  not  satisfactory;  in 
building  up  the  vast  duchy  of  Aquitaine  Edward  had  made  a 
radical  mistake.  Instead  of  contenting  himself  with  creating 
a  homogeneoua  Gascon  state,  which  might  have  grown  together 
into  a  solid  unit,  he  had  annexed  broad  regions  which  had  been 
for  a  centuxy  and  a  half  united  to  France,  and  had  been  entirely 
assimilated  to  her.  From  the  fixst  Poitou,  Quercy,  Rouergue 
and  the  Linu>usin  chafed  beneath  the  English  yoke;  the  noblesse 
in  especial  found  the  comparatively  orderly  and  constitutional 
governance  to  which  they  were  subjected  most  intolerable. 
Thty  waited  for  the  first  opportunity  to  revolt,  and  meanwhile 
murmured  against  every  act  of  their  duke,  the  prince  of  Wales, 
though  he  did  his  best  to  behave  as  a  gracious  sovereign. 

The  younger  Edward  ended  by  losing  his  health  and  his  wealth 
in  an  unnecessary  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  persuaded 
^^  by  the  exiled  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  to  restore 
j[*^yy  him  to  the  throne  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  mis- 
^t"-  government.  In  1367  he  gathered  a  great  army, 
entered  Castile,  defeated  the  usurper  Henry  of  Trasta* 
imara  at  the  battle  of  Kajera,  and  restored  his  ally.  But  Peter, 
when  once  re-estabUsbed  as  king,  forgot  his  obligations  and  left 
the  prince  burdened  with  the  whole  expense  of  the  campaign. 
Edward  left  Spain  with  a  discontented  and  unpaid  army,  and 
had  himself  contracted  the  seeds  of  a  disease  which  was  to  leave 
hiffl  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.  To  pay  bis  debts  be  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  heavy  taxation  in  Aquitaine,  which  gave  his 
discontented  subjects  in  Poitou  and  the  other  outlying  districts 
an  excuse  for  the  rebellion  that  they  had  been  for  some  time 
meditating.  In  1368  his  greatest  vassals,  the  counts  of  Armagnac, 
P6rigord  and  Comminges,  displayed  their  disloyalty  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  king  of  France  as  thdr  suaerain  against  the  l^g^iy 
of  Edward's  imposts.  The  French  overlordship  had  beep 
formally  abolished  by  the  treaty  of  1360,  so  this  appeal  amounted 
to  open  rebellion.  /Gid  when  Charles  V.  accepted  it,  and  cited 
Edvnud  to  appear  before  his  parlement  to  answer  the  complaints 
ol  the  counts,  he  was  challenging  England  to  renewed  war.  He 
found  a  preposterous  excuse  for  repudiating  the  treaty  by  which 
he  was  bound,  by  declaring  that  some  details  had  been  omitted 
in  its  formal  ratification. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War,  therefore,  broke  out  again  in  1369, 
after  an  interval  of  nine  years.  Edward  III.  assumed  once  more 
igMtmrf  ^^  ^^^c  ^^  ^^  0'  France,  while  Charles  V.,  in  the 
9im9  war  usual  style,  declared  that  the  whole  duchy  of  Aqui- 
*^_  taine  had  been  forfeited  for  treason  and  rebellion  on 
'^■■**  the  part  of  its  present  holder.  The  second  period  of 
war,  which  was  to  last  till  the  death  of  the  English  king,  and  for 
some  years  after,  was  destined  to  prove  wboUy  disastrous  to 
England.  All  the  conditions  had  changed  since  1360.  Edward, 
though  only  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,  was  entering  into  a  pre- 
mature and  decrepit  old*  age,  in  which  he  became  the  prey  of 
unworthy  favourites,  male  and  female.  The  men  of  the  14th 
century,  who  commanded  armies  and  executed  antpt  d*itoi  at 
eighteen,  were  often  worn  out  by  sixty.  The  guidance  of  the 
war  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  the  victor 
of  Poitiers  and  Najera,  but  the  jrounger  Edward  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  fatigues  of  his  Spanish  campaign;  his  disease 


hinrittg  developad  into  »lorm  ol  dmpsy,  he  hiui.b«cai»e  a  cop- 
firmed  invalid  and  could  no  longer  take  the  field.  The  charge 
of  the  mililaxy  operations  of  the  English  armies  bad  passed  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  younger  son,  a 
prince  far  inferior  in  capacity  to  his  fother  and  brother.  Though 
not  destitute  of  good  imp«l<rs  tpsncaster  was  hasty,  improvident 
and  obatinate;  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  friends,  for 
he  allied  himself  to  all  &is  father's  unscrupulous  dependents. 
He  was  destitute  of  military  skill,  snd  wrecked  army  after  army 
by  attempting  hard  tasks  at  inappropriate  times  and  by  mistaken 
methods.  Despite  of  ail  checks  and  disasters  he  remained  active, 
self-confident  and  ambitious,  and,  since  be  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete control  over  his  father,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
mismanage  the  political  and  militaxy  afiairs  of  Eni^and. 

Lancaster's  strategy,  in  the  early  years  of  the  renewed  war, 
consisted  mainly  of  attempts  to  wear  down  the  force  of  France 
by  devastating  raids;  he  hoped  to  provoke  the  enemy  ^^^ 
to  battle  by  striking  at  the  heart  of  his  realm,  but  ^SmSt. 
never  achieved  his  purpose.  Warned  by  the  disasters 
of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  Charles  V.  and  his  great  captain 
Bertrand  du  Guesdin  would  never  commit  themselves  to  an 
engagement  in  the  open  field.  Th^  let  the  English  invaders 
pass  by,  garrisoning  the  towns  but  abandoning  the  countryside. 
Since  Lancaster,  in  his  great  circular  raids,  had  never  the  leisure 
to  sit  down  to  a  siege— ceoerally  a  matter  of  long  months  in  the 
X4th  century^he  repeatedly  crossed  France  leaving  a  t^n  of 
ruined  villages  behind  him,  but  having  accomplished  nothing 
else  save  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  army.  For  the  French 
always  followed  him  at  a  cautious  distance,  cutting  off  his 
stragglers,  and  restricting  the  area  of  his  ravages  by  keepiBg 
flying  columns  all  around  his  path.  But  whil^  the  duke  was 
executing  useless  marches  across  France,  the  outlying  lands  of 
Aquitaine  were  faUing  away,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  enemy. 
The  limit  of  the  territory  which  still  remained  loyal  was  ever 
shrinking,  and  what  was  once  lost  was  hardly  ever  regained. 
Almost  the  on^  reconquest  made  waa  that  of  the  city  of  Limoges, 
which  was  stormed  in  September  2370  by  the  troops  of  the 
Black  Prince,  who  rose  ifrom  his  sick-b«l  to  strike  hislast  blow  at 
the  rebels.  His  success  did  almost  zs  much  harm  as  good  to  his 
cause,  for  the  deliberate  sack  of  the  city  was  carried  out  with 
such  ruthless  severity  that  it  roused  wild  wratb  rather  than 
terror  in  the  neighbouring  regions.  Next  spring  the  prince 
returned  to  Engl^ul,  feeling  himself  physically  unable  to  ad- 
minister or  defend  his  duchy  any  longer. 

The  greater  part  of  Poitou,  Quercy  and  Rouergue  had  been 
lost,  and  the  English  cause  was  everywhere  losing  ground  when 
a  new  danger  was  developed.  Since  Sluys  the  enemy 
had  never  disputed  the  command  of  the  seas;  but  in 
1373  a.  Spanish  fleet  joined  the  French,  and  destroyed 
off  La  Rochelle  a  squadron  which  was  bringing  reinforcements 
for  Guienne.  The  disaster  was  the  direct  remit  of  the  campaign 
of  Najera — for  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  had  long  since  de- 
throned and  slain  his  brother  Peter  the  Cruel,  remained  «  con  - 
sistent  foe  of  England.  From  this  date  onward  Franco-Spanish 
fleets  were  perpetually  to  be  met  not  only  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
but  in  the  Channel;  they  made  the  voyage  to  Bordeaux  unsafe, 
and  often  executed  descents  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  Sossex, 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  It  was  to  no  effect  that,  in  the  year  after 
the  battle  of  La  Rochelle.Lancaster  carried  out  the  last,  the  most 
expensive,  and  the  most  fruitless  of  his  great  raids  across  France. 
He  marched  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux,  inflicted  great  niMcty  on 
Picardy,  Champagne  and  Beny,  and  left  half  his  army  dead 
by  the  way. 

This  did  not  prevent  Bertrand  du  Guesdin  from  expelling 
from  his  dominions  John  of  Brittany,  the  one  ally  whom  King 
Edward  possessed  in  France,  or  from  pursuing  s  consistent 
career  of  petty  conquest  in  the  heart  of  Aquitaine.  By  1374 
little  was  left  of  the  great  possessiooa  which  the  English  had  bdd 
beyond  the  Channel  save  Calais,  and  the  coast  slip  from  Bordeaux 
to  Bayonne,  which  formed  the  only  loyal  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Guienne.  Next  year  King  Edward  sued  for  peace — he  failed 
to  obtain  it,  finding  the  French  terms  too  hard  for  acceptance— 
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but  a  truce  at  least  was  signed  at  Bruges  (Jan.  1375)  wMdi 
endured  till  a  few  weeks  before  bis  death. 

These  two  last  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  fiHed  with  an 
episode  of  domestic  strife,  which  had  considerable  constitutional 
importance.  The  nation  ascribed  the  series  of  disasters 
whi^  had  filled  the  space  from  1369  to  1375  entirely 
ito  the  maladministration  of  Lancaster  and  the  king's 
favourites,  failing  to  see  that  it  was  largely  due  to.the  mere  f^ 
that  England  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  down  Aqijitaine, 
when  France  was  administered  by  a  capable  king  and  served  by  a 
great  general.  Hence  there  arose,  both  in  and  outof  parliament, 
a  violent  agitation  for  the  removal  of  Lancaster  bom  power, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  favourites,  who  were  believed,  with 
complete  justification,  to  be  misusing  the  royal  name  for  their 
own  private  profit.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  agitation  were 
the  clerical  ministers  whom  John  of  Gaunt  had  expelled  from 
office  in  1371,  and  chiefly  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Win- 
cheaur,  the  late  diancellor;  they  were  helped  by  Edmund 
Mortimer,  eari  of  March,  a  personal  enemy  of  Lancaster,  and 
could  count  on  the  assistamx  of  the  prince  of  Wales  when  he  was 
well  enough  to  take  a  part  fn  politics.  The  greater  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  on  their  side,  and  on  the  whole  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  party  of  constitutional  protest  against 
mafadministration.  But  there  was  another  movement  on  foot 
at  the  same  time,  which  cut  across  this  political  a^tation  in  the 
most  bewildering  fashion.  Protests  against  the  corruption  of  the 
AgHatha  Churdi  and  the  interference  of  the  papacy  in  national 
4tnito<<  affairs  had  always  been  rife  m  En^and.  At  this 
y  moment  they  were  more  prevalent  than  ever,  largely 

in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  popes  at 
Avignon  had  made  themselves  the  alUes  and  tools  of  the  kings 
of  France.  The  Statutes  of  Praemunire  and  Provisors  had  been 
passed  a  fewyears  before  (1351*1:365)  to  check  papal  pretensions, 
llicre  was  a  strong  anti-clerical  party,  whose  practical  aim  was 
to  fiH  the  coffcn  of  the  state  by  large  measures  of  discndowment 
and  confiscations  of  Church  property.  The  intellectual  head 
of  this  party  at  the  time  was  John  Wsrdiffe,  a  famous  Oxford 
jn-  Mjffg  teacher,  and  for  some  time  master  of  Balliol  CoQe^ 
In  "his  lectures  and  sermons  he  was  always  laying  stress 
on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  national  church  and  the  infamous 
corruption  of  the  papacy.  The  doctrine  which  first  made  Mm 
famous,  and  commended  him  to  all  members  of  the  anti-derical 
faction,  was  that  unworthy  holders  of  spiritual  endowments 
ought  to  be  dispossessed  of  them,  because  "  dominion  "  should 
depend  on  "  grace."  Churchmen,  small  and  great,  as  he  held, 
'  had  been  corrupted,  because  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
early  Christian  idea  of  apostolic  poverty.  Instead  of  dischaiging 
their  proper  functions,  bishops  and  abbots  had  become  statesmen 
or  wealthy  barons,  and  took  no  interest  in  anything  save  pontics. 
The  monasteries,  with  their  vast  possessions,  had  become  cor- 
porations of  landlords,  instead  of  associations  for  {Grayer  and 
good  works.  The  papacy,  with  its  secular  ambitions,  and  its 
insatiable  greed  for  money,  was  the  worst  abuse  of  all.  A  bad 
pope,  and  most  popes  were  bad,  was  the  true  Antichrist,  since 
he  was  always  overruling  the  divine  law  of  the  scriptures  by  his 
human  ordinances.  Every  man,  as  WycUife  taught— ntsing  the 
feudal  analogies  of  contemporary  society— is  God's  tenant-in- 
chief,  directly  responsible  for  his  acts  to  his  overMnJ;  the  pope 
is  always  thrusting  himself  in  between,  like  a  mesne-tenant,  and 
destroying  the  touch  between  God  and  man  by  his  interference. 
Sometimes  his  commands  are  merely  presumptuous;  sometimes 
— as  when,  for  example,  he  preaches  crusades  aga&st  Christians 
for  purely  secular  reasons — they  are  the  most  horrible  form  of 
blasphemy.  Wydlffe  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  developed  views 
on  dottrinal  matters,  not  connected  with  bis  original  thesis  about 
the  reUtions  between  Church  and  State,  and  foreshadowed  most. 
of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  reforrnets  of  the  i6th  centnryi  But 
in  1376-1377  he  was  known  merely  as  the  outspoken  critic  of 
the  "  Caesarean  deigy  "  aitd  the  papacy.  He  had  a 'following  of 
enthusiastic  disciples  at  Oxford,  and  scattered  adherents  both 
among  the  burghers  and  the  knighthood,  the  nucleus  of  the  party 
that- afterwards  became  famous  as  the  Lollards.    But  they  had 


not  yet  differentiated  thfetnselves  from  the  body  of  those  Vfao 
were  merely  antf-derical,  without  being  admitted  to  any 
theories  of  reHgious  reform. 

Since  Wycliffe  was,  above  all  things,  the  enemy  of  the  political 
clergy  of  high  esute,  and  since  those  clergy  were  prectsefy 
the  leaders  of  the  attack  upon  John  of  Gaunt,  it  came 
to  pass  that  hatred  o^  a  common  foe  drew  the  duke  and  aJJ^r^^ 
the  doctor  together  for  a  space.  There  was.  a  strange  w^vam. 
alliance,  between  the  advocate  of  clerical  reform,  and 
the  practical  exponent  of  Secui^  misgovemment.  The  only 
point  on  whidi  they  were  agreed  was  that  it  wouM  be  higjxly 
desirable  to  strip  the  Church  of  most  of  her  endowmenu,  in 
order  to  fill  the  exchequer  of  the  state.  Lancaster  hoped  to  use 
Wjrdiffe  as  his  mouthpiece  against  his  enemies;  Wydiffelieped 
to  see  Lancaster  <$sendowing  bishops  and  monasteries  and  defy- 
ing  the  pope.  Hence  the  attempt  of  the  political  bishops  to  get 
WycKffe  condemned  as  a  heretic  became  inextricably  mixed 
with  theattenipt  of  theoonstitutional  party,  to  which  the  bishops 
bebnged,  to  evict  the  duke  from  his  position  of  first  councillor 
to  the  king  and  director  of  the  policy  of  the  re^. 

The  struggle  began  in  the  pariiament  of  1376,  called  by  the 
anti'Lancastrian  party  the  "  Good  Paritament."  Headed  by  the 
earl  of  March,  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London^  rh» 
and  Sir  Peter  de  !a  Mare,  the  daring  speaker  of  the  ^Q^ 
House  of  Commons,  the  duke's  enemies  began  their  JJSP* 
campaign  by  accusing  the  king's  ministers  and 
favourites  of  corruption.  Here  they  were  on  safe  ground,  for 
the  misdeeds  of  Lord  Latimer— the  king's  chamberlain. 
Lord  Neville-^iis  steward,  Richard  Lyons— his  financial 
agent,  and  ABce  Perms— his  greedy  and  shamelc^  mistress, 
had  been  so  flagrant  that  it  was  hahl  for  Lancaster  to  Orertbnw 
defend  them.  In  face  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  •fca* 
the  oW  king  and  his  »n  had  to  abandon  their  friends  j^£|L^ 
to  the  angry  pariiament.  Latfmer  and  Lyons  were  "■™** 
condemned  to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  Alice 
Perrcrs  was  banished  from  court.  Encouraged  by  this  victory, 
the  parliament  passed  on  to  eonstltutional  reforms,  forced  on 
the  king  a  council  of  twelve  peers  nominated  by  themselves, 
Who  were  to  eScrcise  over  him  much  the  same  control 
that  the  lords  ordoinen  had  held  over  his  father,  and 
compelled  him  to  assent  to  a  long  list  of  petitions 
which,  if  properly  carried  out,  would  have  removed 
most  of  the  practical  grievances  of  the  nation.  Having  so  done 
they  dispersed,  not  guessing  that  Lanccster  had  3ricldcd  so 
easily  because  he  was  set  on  undoing  their  work  the  momeitt 
that  they  were  gone. 

This,  however,  was  the  case;  after  the  shortest  of  intervab 
the  duke  executed  something  like  a  tioup  d*ital.  In  his  father^ 
name  he  released  Lattmcr  and  Lyons,  dismissed  the  ,^^^  ^ 
council  of  twelve,  imprisoned  Peter  de  la  Mare;  oaamt  ««• 
sequestrated  the  temporalities  of  Bishop  VVykcham,  ottMMMa 
and  sent  the  earl  of  March  out  of  the  realm.  AKce  ^*y** 
Perrers  took  possession  again  of  the  king,  and  all  his  ^^*^ 
corrupt  courtiers  came  back  to  him.  A  myal  edict  declared 
the  statutes  of  the  "  Good  Parliament  **  nuU  and  void.  Lan- 
caster would  never  have  dared  to  defy  paWc  opinion  and 
Challenge  the  constitutional  party  to  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle 
in  this  fiashion,  had  it  not  been  that  bis  brother  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  died  while  the  "  Good  Parliament "  was 
sitting;  thus  the  oppbsition  had  been  deprived  of 
their  strongest  support.  The  princess  heir  was  a  mer^ 
tftild,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  aged  only  nine.  It  was 
feared  by  some  that  Buks  John  might  carry  his  ambitions  so  far 
as  to  aim  at  the  thmue"  he  could  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
doting  father,  and  flaws  ;Qight  have  been  picked  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Bl^ick  Prince  add  his  vtift  Joan  of  Kent,  who  were  cousins, 
and  therefotv  within  the  ''prohibited  degrees."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Lancaster  was  a  more  honest  man  than  his  enemies  sus- 
pected; he  hastened  to  acknowledge  bis  little  nepbeVs  rights, 
acknowledged  him  as  prince  of  WaFes,  and  introduced  htm  as 
his  grandfather's  heir  before  the  pariiament  of  January  1377. 

The  character  of  this  bo£y  was  a  proof  of  the  great  stnngdi 
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of  the  royal  a«mt  and  power  even  In  days  when  parliamentary 
institutions  had  been  long  in  existence,  and  were  supposed  to  act 
as  a  check  on  the  crown.  To  legalize  his  arbitrary  acts  Duke 
John  dared  to  summon  the  estates  together,  alter  he  had  issued 
stringent  orders  to  the  sheriffs  to  exclude  his  enemies  and  return 
bis  fricads  when  the  members  for  the  Commons  were  chosen.  He 
obtained  a  house  of  the  complexion  that  he  desired,  and  having 
a  strong  following  among  the  peers  actually  succeeded  in  undoing 
all  the  work  of  1376.  No  sign  of  trouble  or  rebellion  followed, 
the  opposition  being  destitute  of  a  fighting  leader.  March  had 
left  the  realm;  Bishop  Wvkeham  showed  an  unworthy  sub- 
servience by  suing  for  pardon  through  the  mediation  of  Alice 
Ferrers.  Only  Bishop  Courtenay  refused  to  be  terrorixed;  he 
chose  this  moment  to  open  a  campaign  against  the  duke's  ally» 
J<^  Wydifie,  who  was  arraigned  for  heresy  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts^  His  trial,  however,  ended  in  a  scandalous  fiasco. 
lAncaster  and  his  friend  Lord  Percy  came  to  St  Paul's,  and  so 
insulted  and  browbeat  the  bishop,  that  the  proceedings  de- 
generated into  a  riot,  and  reached  no  conclusion  (Feb.  19). 
Courtenay  dared  not  recommence  them,  and  Lancaster  ruled 
as  he  pleased  tiD  his  father,  five  months  later,  died.  Deserted 
^^  by  his  worthless  courtiers  and  plundered  on  his  dcath-^ 

aSwm^  bed  by  his  greedy  mistress,  the  victor  of  Sluys  and 
fft,  Crecy  sank  into  an  unhonourcd  grave.    It  was  a  reUef 

to  the  nation  that  he  was  gone.  Yet  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  chaos  might  follow.  If  Lancaster  should  justify 
the  malevolent  rumoun  that  were  afloat  by  making  a  snatch 
at  the  crown,  the  last  state  of  the  realm  might  be  worse  than  the 
first. 

'  Duke  JotiUp  however,  was  a  better  man  than  his  enemies 
wppoa/td.  He  was  loyal  to  the  crown  according  to  his  lights,  and 
OcbmrdtL  '^^^^^  *  chivalrous  scll-denial  that  had  hardly  been 
expected  from  him.  He  saluted  his  L'ttle  nephew  as 
king  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  though  he  was  aware 
that  with  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  his  own  dictator- 
ship had  come  to  an  end.  The  princess  of  Wales,  in  whose 
hands  the  young  Richard  H.  was  placed,  had  never  been 
his  friend,  and  was  surrounded  by  adherents  of  her  deceased 
husband,  who  belonged  to  the  constitutional  party.  Disarmed, 
however,  by  the  duke's  frank  submission  they  wisely  resolved 
not  to  push  him  to  extremes,  and  the  first  council  which  was 
appointed  to  act  for  the  new  monarch  was  a  sort  of  "  coah'lion 
ministry  "  in  which  Lancaster's  followers  as  well  as  his  foes  were 
Kptesnted.  For  that  very  reason  it  was  lacking  In  strength  and 
tmity  of  purpose,  and  proved  lamentably  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  moment. 

(H  these  the  most  pressing  was  the  renewal  of  the  French 
war;  the  truce  had  expired  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  new  reign  began  with  a  series 
of  military  disasters.  The  French  fleet  landed  in  great 
force  in  Sussex,  burnt  Rye  and  Hastings  and  routed 
the  shire  levies.  SimuUaneousIy  the  seneschal  of 
Aquitaine  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  Beigerac.  the  last  great 
town  in  the  inland  which  remained  in  English  bands,  was 
captured  by  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

The  first  parliament  of  Richard  0.  met  In  October  under  the 
most  glcMmy  auspices.    It  showed  fts  temper  by  taking  up  fhe 
work  of  the  **  Good  Parliament.**    Lancaster's  ad- 
herents were  turned  out  of  the  council;  the  persons 
meat  •§     condemned  in  1375  were  declared  incapable  of  serving 

SSinns  ^  *^'  ^^***  Perrers  w4s  sentenced  to  bam'shmcnt 
and  forfeiture,  and  the  Httle  king  was  made  to  re- 
pudiate the  declaration  whereby  his  unde  had  quashed  the 
Statutes  of  1376  by  declaring  that  "  no  act  of  parliament  can  be 
repealed  save  with  parUament's  consent."  John  of  Gaunt 
bowed  before  the  storm,  retired  to  his  estates,  and  for  some  time 
took  little  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

Unfortunately  the  new  government  proved  wholly  unable 
either  to  conduct  the  stru^e  with  France  successfully  or  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  make  a  humiliating  peace — the  only  wise 
course  before  tbcm.  The  nation  was  too  proud  to  accept 
defeat,  and  persevered  in  the  unhappy  atteo^t  to  icveiso  the 


fortunes  of  war.  An  almost  unbroken  seria  of  petty  disasteis 
marked  the  first  three  years  of  King  Richard.  The  worst  was 
the  failure  of  the  last  great  devastating  raid  which  the  English 
launched  against  France.  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  III.,  took  a  powerful  army  to  Calais,  and  marched 
through  Picardy  and  Champagne,  past  Orleans,  and  finally  to 
Rennes'in  Brittany,  but  accomplished  nothing  save  the  ruin 
of  his  own  troops  and  the  wasting  of  a  vast  sum  of  money. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  heavy,  the  whole  nation  was  seething 
with  discontent,  and— what  was  worst — no  way  was  visible 
out  of  the  miserable  situation;  ministers  and  coundllon  were 
repeatedly  displaced,  but  their  successors  always  proved  equally 
incompetent  to  find  a  remedy. 

This  period  of  murmuring  and  misery  cubninated  in  the  Great 
Revolt  of  1381,  a  phenomenon  whose  origins  most  be  sought 
in  tho  most  complicated  causes,  but  whose  outbreak  ^_„^_^ 
was  due  in  the  main  to  a  general  feeling  that  the  realm  JJ^J^? 
was  being  misgoverned,  and  that  some  one  must  be  u$u 
made  responsible  for  its  maladministration.  It  was 
actually  provoked  by  the  unwise  and  unjust  poll-tax  of  one 
shilling  a  head  on  all  adult  persons,  voted  by  the  parliament  of 
Northampton  in  November  xjSa  The  last  poU<tax  had  been 
carefully  graduated  on  a  sliding  scale  so  as  to  press  lightly  on  the 
poorest  classes;  in  this  one  a  shilling  for  each  person  had  to  be 
exacted  from  every  township,  though  it  was  provided  that 
"  the  strong  should  help  the  weak  "  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
in  hundreds  of  villages  there  were  no  *'  strong  "  residents,  and 
the  poorest  cottager  had  to  pay  his  throe  groats.  The  peasantry 
defended  themselves  by  the  simple  device  of  understating  the 
numbers  of  their  families;  the  returns  made  it  appear  that  the 
adult  p<^ubtion  of  England  had  gone  down  from  1,355,000  to 
896,000  since  the  poll-tax  of  1379.  Thereupon  the  government 
sent  out  commissioners  to  revise  the  returns  and  exact  the  missing 
shillings.  Their  appearance  led  to  a  series  of  widespread  and 
preconcerted  riots,  which  soon  spread  over  all  England  from  the 
Wash  to  the  Channel,  and  in  a  few  days  developed  into  a  for- 
midable rebellion.  The  poll-tax  was  no  more  than  the  spark 
which  fired  the  mine;  it  merely  provided  a  good  general  griev- 
ance on  which  all  malcontents  could  unite.  In  the  districts 
which  took  arms  two  main  causes  of  insurrection  may  be  differ- 
entiated; the  first  and  the  most  widespread  was  the  discontent 
of  the  rural  population  with  the  landowners  and  the  Statute  of 
Labourers.  Their  aim  was  to  abolish  all  vUlein-service,  and  to 
wring  from  their  lords  the  commutation  of  all  manorial  customs 
and  obligations  for  a  small  rent — ^fourpence  an  acre  was  gener- 
ally the  sum  suggested.  But  there  was  a  simidtaneous  outbreak 
in  many  urban  districts.  In  Winchester,  London,  St  Albans, 
Canterbury,  Bury,  Beverley,  Scarborough  and  many  other  places 
4he  rioting  was  as  violent  as  in  the  countryside.  Here  the  object 
of  the  insurgents  was  in  most  cases  to  break  down  the  local 
oligarchy,  who  engrossed  all  municipal  office  and  oppressed 
tlie  meaner  dtizens;  but  in  less  numerous  instances  their  end 
was  to  win  charters  from  lords  (almost  always  ecclesiastical  lords) 
who  had  hitherto  refused  to  grant  them.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  was  ^so  a  tinge  of  purely  political  discontent 
about  the  rising;  the  insurgents  everywhere  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  destroy  "  traitors,**  of  whom  the  most  generally 
condemned  were  Che  chancellor.  Archbishop  Sudbury,  and  the 
treasurer.  Sir  Robert  Hailes,  the  two  persons  most  responsible 
for  the  levy  of  the  poll-tax.  Often  the  rebels  added  the  name 
of  John  o(^ Gaunt  to  the  list,  looking  u{)on  him  as  the  person 
liltimatdy  responsible  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  war  and 
the  misgovemment  of  the  realm.  It  must  be  added  that  though 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  for  the  most  part  local  dema- 
gogues, the  creatures  of  the  moment,  there  were  among  them 
a  few  fanatics  like  the  "  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  John  Ball,  who 
had  long  preached  sodalist  doctrines  from  the  old  text; 

*  When  Adam  ddved  and  Eve  spaa 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  1 " 

and  clamoured  for  the  aboh'tion  of  all  differences  of  nuok,  stalift 
and  property.  Though  many  derics  were  found  among  the 
rebels,  it  docaaot  seem  that  any  of  them  were  Wycli£tes,or  that 
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the  refonner*s  teaching  had  played  any  part  in  exciting  the 
peasantry  at  this  time.  No  contemporary  authority  ascribes 
the  rising  to  the  Lollards. 

The  riots  had  begun,  almost  simultaneously  in  £ent  and  Essex: 
from  thence  they  spread  through  East  Anglia  and  the  home 
counties.  In  the  west  and  north  there  were  only  isolated  and 
sporadic  outbreaks,  confined  to  a  few  turbulent  towns.  In  the 
countryside  the  insurrection  was  accompanied  by  wholesale 
burnings  of  manor-rolls,  the  himting  down  of  unpopular  bailiffs 
and  landlords,  and  a  special  crusade  against  the  commissioners 
of  the  poll-tax  and  the  justices  who  had  been  enforcing  the 
Statute  of  Labourers.  There  was  more  arson  and  blackmailing 
than  murder,  though  some  prominent  persons  perished,  such  as 
the  judge.  Sir  John  Cavendish,  and  the  prior  of  Bury.  In  many 
regions  the  rising  was  purely  disorderly  and  destitute  of  organi- 
zation. This  was  not,  however,  the  case  in  Kent  and  l^ondon. 
^^^  _^.  The  mob  which  had  gathered  at  Maidstone  and  Canter- 
^^  bury  marched  on  the  capital  many  thousands  strong, 
hnded  by  a  local  demagogue  named  Wat  lyier,  whom  they 
had  chosen  as  their  captain;  his  most  prominent  lieutenant 
was  the  preacher  John  BalL  They  announced  their  intention 
of  executing  all  *'  traitorSj"  seizing  the  person  of  the  king,  and 
setting  up  a  new  government  for  the  realm.  The  royal  council 
and  ministers  showed  grievous  incapacity  and  cowardice— they 
made  no  attempt  to  raise  an  army,  anid  opened  negotiations 
with  the  rebels.  While  these  were  in  progress  the  malcontent 
party  in  London,  headed  by  three  aldermen,  opened  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  Tyler  and  his  horde.  They  poured  in,  and.  Joined 
by  the  London  mob,  sacked  John  of  Gaimt's  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
the  Temple,  and  many  other  buildings,  while  the  ministers  took 
refuge  with  the  young  king  in  the  Tower.  It  was  well  known 
that  not  only  the  capital  and  the  neighbouring  counties  but  all 
eastern  England  was  ablaze,  and  the  coundl  in  despair  sent  out 
the  yoimg  king  to  parley  with  Tyler  at  Mile  End.  Tlie  rebels  at 
first  demanded  no  more  than  that  Richard  should  declare 
villeinage  abolished,  and  that  all  feudal  dues  and  services  should 
be  commuted  for  a  rent  of  fourpence  an  acre.  This  was  readily 
Conceded,  and  charters  were  dnwn  up  to  that  effect  and  sealed 
by  the  king.  But,  while  the  meeting  was  stHl  going  on,  Tyler 
went  off  to  the  Tower  with  a  part  of  his  horde»  entered  the  for- 
tress unopposed,  and  murdered  the  unhappy  chancellor.  Arch- 
bishop Sudbury,  the  treasurer,  and  several  victims  more.  This 
was  only  the  beginning  of  massacre.  Instead  of  dispersing  with 
their  charters,  as  did  many  of  the  peasants,  lyier  and  his  con- 
federates ran  riot  through  London,  burning  houses  and  slaying 
lawyers,  officials,  foreign  merchants  and  other  unpopular  persons. 
Tills  had  the  effect  of  frightening  the  propertied  classes  in  the 
dty,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a  timid  neutrality,  and  turned 
public  opinion  against  the  insurgents.  Next  day  the  rebel 
leaders  again  invited  the  king  to  a  conference,  in  the  open  space 
of  SmithAcId,  and  laid  before  him  a  programme  very  different 
from  that  propounded  at  Mile  End.  Tyler  demanded  that  all 
differences  of  rjink  and  status  should  cease,  that  all  church 
lands  should  be  confiscated  and  divided  up  among  the  laity, 
that  the  game  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  that "  no  lord  should 
any  longer  hold  lordship  except  dviHy."  Apparently  he  was 
set  on  provoking  a  refusal,  and  thus  getting  an  excuse  for  seizing 
the  person  of  the  king.  But  matters  went  otherwise  than  he 
had  expected;  when  he  waxed  unmannerly,  and  unsheathed 
bis  dagger  to  strike  one  of  the  royal  retinue  who  had  dated  to 
answer  him  back,  the  mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth, 
drew  his  cutlass  and  cut  him  down.  The  mob  sinmg  their 
bows,  and  were  about  to  shoot  down  the  king  and  his  suite. 
But  Richard— who  showed  astounding  nerve  *and  presence  of 
mind  for  a  kd  of  fourteen—cantered  up  to  them  shouting  that 
he  would  be  their  chief  ^d  captain  and  would  give  them  their 
rights.  The  conference  was  continued,  but,  while  it  was  in 
progress,  the  mayor  brought  up  the  whole  dvic  militia  of  London, 
who  had  taken  arms  when  they  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the 
rebels  meant  anarchy,  and  rescued  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  tnob.  •  Seeing  such  a  formidaUe  body  of  armed  men 
opposed 'to   them,  the  insur^ts  dispersed'^'-^thont   their 


reckless  and  ready-witted  captain  they  were  hdplen  (Jane  is. 
1381). 

This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  rebellion;  within  a  few 
days  the  council  had  collected  a  considerable  army,  whicb 
marched  through  Essex  scattering  such  rebel  bands  ^ 
as  sUll  held  together.  Kent  was  padfied  at  the  same  JSTT* 
time;  and  Henry  Despenser,  the  warlike  bishop  of  mtrtg^m, 
Norwich,  made  a  separate  campaign  against  the  East 
Anglian  insurgents,  defeating  them  at  the  skirmish  of  North 
Wdshiun,  and  hanging  the  local  leader  Geoffrey  Lister,  who 
had  declared  himself  "  king  of  the  commons  "  (June  35,  T381). 
After  this  there  was  nothing  remaining  save  to  ptmish  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt;  a  good  many  scores  of  them  were  hanged,  though 
the  vengeance  exacted  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greater  than 
was  justified  by  the  numerous  murders  and  burnings  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty;  the  fanatic  Ball  was,  of  course,  among 
the  first  to  suffer.  On  the  30th  of  August  the  rough  methods 
of  martial  law  were  suspended,  and  on  the  X4th  of  December 
the  king  Issued  an  amnesty  to  all  save  certain  leaders  wb» 
had  hitherto  escaped  capture.  A  parliament  had  been  called  in 
November;  It  voted  that  all  the  charters  given  by  the  king  at 
Mile  End  were  ntill  and  void»  no  manumissions  or  grants  of 
privileges  could  have  been  valid  without  the  consent  «f  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  "  and  for  their  own  parts  they  would  never 
consent  to  such,  of  their  own  free  will  nor  otherwise,  even  to 
save  themselves  from  sudden  death." 

The  rebellion,  therefore,  had  failed  either  to  abolish  villeinage 
in  the  countryside  or  to  end  munidpal  oligarchy  in  the  townsi 
and  many  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  the  time  of  oge^t,^ 
reaction  in  order  to  revindicate  old  claims  o^er  their 
bondsmen.  Nevertheless  serfdom  continued  to  decline 
aU  through  the  latter  years  of  the  X4th  century,  and 
was  growing  obsolete  in  the  x  5th.  This,  however,  was  the  result 
not  of  the  great  revolt  of  1381,  but  of  economic  causes  working 
out  thdr  inevitable  progress.  The  manorial  system  was  already 
doomed,  and  the  rent-paying  tenant  farmers,  who  had  begun 
to  appear  after  the  Black  Death,  gradually  superseded  the 
villeins  as  the  nonnal  type  of  peasantry  during  the  two  gener- 
ations that  followed  the  outbreak  that  is  generally  known  as 
"  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion." 

King  Richard,  thou|th  be  had  shown  such  courage  and  ready 
resources  at  Smithfield,  was  still  only  a  lad  of  fourteen.  For 
three  years  more  he  was  under  the  control  of  tutors 
and  governors  appointed  by  his  coundL  Their  rule  J|^g*|||' 
was  incompetent,  but  the  chief  danger  to  the  realm  t^^omdt, 
had  passed  away  when  both  Charles  V.  of  France  and 
his  great  captain  Du  Guesclin  died  In  X38a  The  new  king  at 
Paris  was  a  yotmg  boy,  whose  coimdls  were  swayed  by  a  knot 
of  quarrelsome  and  sdfish  imdes;  the  vigour  of  the  attack  on 
England  began  to  slacken.  Neverthdess  there  was  no  diange 
in  the  fortune  of  war,  which  continued  to  be  disastrous,  if  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  before.  The  chief  domestic  event  of  Uie  time 
was  the  attack  of  the  derlcal  party  on  WycUffe  and  his  foUowen. 
The  reformer  had  begun  to  devdop  dogmatic  views,  in  addition 
to  his  old  theories  about  the  rdations  of  Church  and  State. 
When  he  proceeded  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
to  assert  the  all-suffidency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  to 
denounce  saint-worship,  pilgrimages,  and  indulgences,  and  to 
declare  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist,  he  frightened  his  old  supporter 
John  of  Gaunt  and  the  politicians  of  the  antl-deiical  dlque. 
They  ceased  to  support  him,  and  his  followers  became  a  sect 
rather  than  a  political  party.  He  and  his  disdples  were  expelled 
from  Oxford,  and  ere  long  the  bishops  began  to  arrest  and  try 
them  for  heresy.  Wycliffe  himsdf,  strange  to  say,  was  not 
molested.  He  survived  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
to  die  in  peace  in  Decemba  1383.  But  his  followers  were  being 
hunted,  and  imprisoned  or  forced  to  recant,  all  through  the 
later  years  of  Richard  IL  Yet  they  continued  to  multiply,  and 
exercLsed  at  times  considerable  influence*;  though  they  had 
few  supporters  among  the  baronage,  yet  among  the  lesser  gentry 
and  still  more  among  the  burgher  dass  and  in  the  universities 
they  wctv  strong.    It  was  not  till  the  next  refgzr.  when  thr 
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bishops  succeeded  In  caffiiig  in  the  crown  to  their  tld,  and 
passed  the  statute  De  ktrttic*  cambunndo,  that  LoUaxdy  ceased 
to  flourish. 

King  Richard  meanwhfle  had  grown  to  man^  estate,  and  had 
resolved  to  take  the  reins  of  power  into  his  own  hands.  He 
was  wayward,  high-spirited  and  self*coiifident.  He 
wished  to  restore  the  royal  powers  which  had  dipped 
into  the  hands  of  the  ooundl  and  parliament  during 
Ms  minority,  and  had  small  doubts  of  his  capacity 
to  restore  it.  His  chosen  instruments  were  two  men  whom 
his  enemies  called  his  "  favourites/'  though  it  was  absurd  to 
apply  the  name  either  to  an  elderly  statesman  like  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  who  was  made  cbancdlor  in  r384,  or  to  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  noble  of  the  oldest  lineage,  who  was  the 
king's  other  confidant.  Neither  of  them  was  an  upstart,  and 
both,  the  one  irom  his  experience  and  the  other  from  his  high 
station,  were  persons  who  might  legitimately  aspire  to  a  place 
among  the  advisers  of  the  king.  But  Richard  waa  tactless; 
he  openly  itonted  his  two  undes,  John  of  Gaunt  and  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  and  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  either  the  baronage 
or  the  commons.  His  autocratic  airs  and  h»  ostentatious  prefer- 
ence for  his  confidants— of  whom  he  made  the  one  eail  of  Suffolk 
and  the  other  marquess  of  Dublin-'provoked  both 
Jords  and  commons.  Pole  was  impeached  on  a  ground- 
less charge  of  corruption  and  condemned,  but  Richard 
at  once  pardoned  him  and  restored  him  to  favour.  De 
"^^  Vere  was  banished  to  Irdand,  but  at  his  master^  desire 
omhted  to  leave  the  realm.  The  contemptuous  disregard  for 
the  wfll  of  parliament  which  the  king  displayed  breught  on  him 
a  worse  fate  than  he  deserved.  Hfe  youngest  uncle,  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  a  designing  and  ambitious 
prince  who  saw  bis  own  advantage  in  embittering  the  strife 
between  Rkhard  and  his  parliament.  John  of  Gaunt  having 
departed  to  Spain,  where  he  was  stirring  up  dvfl  strife  in  the  name 
of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Peter  the  Oud,  Gloucester  put  him- 
self at  the  head  ci  the  opposition.  Playing  the  part  of  the  dema- 
gogue, and  exaggerating  all  his  nephew's  petulant  acts  and 
sayings,  he  (feclared  die  constittttlon  in  danger,  and  took  arms 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  peers,  the  earb  of  Warwick,  Arundel 
and  Nottingham,  and  Henry,  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  ci  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  called  themselves  the  lords  appellant, 
because  they  were  ready  to  "appeal"  Richard's 
councillors  oif  treason.  Public  opinion  was  against 
the  king,  and  the  small  army  which  his  confidant 
De  Vere  raised  under  the  royal  banner  was  easily  scattered  by 
Gloucester's  forces  at  the  rout  of  Radcot  Bridge  (Dec.  so,  1387). 
Oxford  and  Suffolk  succeeded  In  escaping  to  France,  but  the 
king  and  the  rest  of  his  adherents  fell  Into  the  handa  of  the  lords 
appellant.  They  threatened  for  a  moment  to  depose  hhn, 
but  finally  placed  him  under  the  control  of  a  coundl  and  ministers 
Pyffytu^  diosen  by  tbonselves,  and  to  put  him  In  a  proper 
•/a*  atate  of  terror,  executed  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  judge, 
**Hi*a^  Sir  Robert  Tressillan,  and  six  or  seven  more  of  his 
•*■*  chief  friends.  This  was  a  piece  of  gratuitoni  cruelty, 
for  the  king,  though  wayward  and  unwise,  bad  don^  nothing  to 
jusUfy  such  treatment 

To  the  surprise  of  the  nation  Richard  took  Ms  humiliation 
qtdetiy.  But  he  was  merely  biding  Ms  time;  he  had  sworn 
revenge  in  his  heart,  but  he  was  ready  to  wait  long  for 
ft.  For  the  next  nhie  years  he  appeacsd  an  unexcep- 
tionable sovereign,  anxious  only  to  conciliate  the 
"^  nation  and  parliament.    He  got  rid  of  the  ministers 

Imposed  upon  Mm  by  the  lords  appellant,  but  repUced  them 
by  Bishop  Wykeham  and  other  oM  statesmen  against  whom 
noobjection  could  be  raised.  He  disarmed  Gloucester  by  maMng 
a  dose  alliance  with  his  elder  unde  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
absent  in  Spain  during  the  troubles  of  t2$7^is9S,  and  was  dis- 
pleased  at  the  violent  doings  of  bis  brother.  His  rule  was  mlM 
and  moderate,  and  he  succeeded  at  last  in  fredng 
Mmsetf  from  the  incubus  of  the  Fkvnch  war—ihe 
source  of  most  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  for  it  was  the 
heavy  taxation  required  to  feed  this  strug;^  wMch  embittered 
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all  the  domestic  politics  of  the  realm.  After  two  long  traces, 
which  filled  the  years  1390-2395,  a  definitive  peace  was  at  last 
eonduded,  by  wMch  the  English  king  kept  OJais  and  the  coast- 
strip  of  Guienne,  from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne,  whkh  had  never 
been  lost  to  the  enemy.  To  confirm  the  peace,  he  married 
Isabdia,  the  young  daughter  of  Charies  VI.  (Nov.  1396);  he 
had  lost  his  fint  wife,  the  excellent  Anne  of  BohemiAy  two  years 
before. 

The  king  seemed  firmly  seated  on  his  threae—so  much  so  that 
in  1395  he  bad  found  leisure  for  a  long  expedition  to  Irdand, 
wMdi  none  of  his  ancestors  had  vished  since  King 
John.  He  compelled  all  the  native  princes  to  do  him 
homage,  and  exerdsed  the  royal  authority  In  such  a 
firm  maimer  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the 
ishind.  But  those  who  looked  forward  to  quiM  and  prosperous 
rimes  both  for  Ireland  and  for  England  were  destined  to  be  un- 
dcedved.  In  1397  Richard  caxiled  out  an  extnordinaiy  and 
unexpected  couf  d^tlalf  wMch  he  had  evidently  premeditated 
for  many  years.  Having  lived  down  Ms  unpopularity,  and  made 
himself  many  powerful  fzleiids,  he  resolved  to  take  Ms  long- 
deferred  revenge  on  Gfouoester  and  die  other  lords  appellant. 
He  trumped  up  a  vain  story  that  Ms  unde  was  once  more 
conspiring  against  Mm,  arrested  Mm,  and  sent  him  ^^ 
over  to  Calfldb,  where  he  was  secretly  murdered  In  g^t^^^^ 
prison.  At  the  same  thne  Gloucester's  two  cMef  Ohmntitr 
confedentes  of  1387,  the  earls  of  Arundd  and  Warwick,  'f^f*' 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death:  the  former  was 
actually  executed,  the  latter  imprisoned  for  life.  The 
other  two  lords  appellant,  Mowbny,  duke  of  Norfolk,  >  and 
Henty  of  Bolinffbroke,  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  were  dealt 
with  a  year  later.  Richard  preteiKkd  to  hold  them.amoi^  his 
best  frioids,  but  in  1398  induced  Bolingbroke  to  accuse 
Norfolk  of  treasonable  hmguage.  Mowbray  denied  it, 
and  challenged  Ms  accuser  to  a  judidal  dud.  When 
they  were  actually  fadng  each  other  in  the  lists  at 
Coventry,  the  king  forbade  them  to  fight,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  banished  them  both— Henry  for  six 
Norfolk  for  life. 

Having  thus  completed  Ms  vengeance  00  those  who  had  slain 
Ms  friends  ten  years  bef<ire-**their  reflective  punishmcftts  were 
judiciously  adapted  to  thdr  several  responsibUiries  in 
that  matter-^Ridiard  began  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary 
and  -unconstitutional  fasMon.  He  evidently  thought 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  lift  a  hand  against  him  aftor 
the  examples  that  he  had  Just  made.  This  might  have  been  so, 
if  he  had  continued  to  rule  as  cautiousty  as  during  the  time  when 
he  was  musing  Ms  scheme  of  revenge.  But  now  Ms  brain  seemed 
to  be  turned  by  success— Indeed  his  wild  language  at  times 
seemed  to  argue  that  he  waa  not  wholly  sane.  Be  declared  that 
all  pardons  fasued  since  1387  were  Invalid,  and  imposed  hwvy 
fines  on  persons,  and  even  on  whole  shires,  that  had  given  the 
lords  iqtpeHant  aid.  He  made  huge  forced  loans,  and  employed 
recklesdy  the  abuse  of  purveyance.  He  browbeat  the  judges 
on  the  bench,  and  kept  many  persons  under  arrest  for  indcfoiite 
periods  without  a  tifaL  But  the  act  which  provoked  the  nation 
most  waa  that  he  terrified  the  parliament  wMch  met  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1398  into  voting  away  its  powers'  to  a  small  committee 
of  ten  persons,  all  creatures  of  Ms  own.  This  body  he  used  as 
his  instrument  d  government,  treating  its  assent  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  whole  parliament  in  session.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
end  to  the  constitutional  liberties  of  England. 

Sodi  violence,  however,  qMedHy  brought  its  own  punishment. 
In  1399  Richard  sailed  over  to  Ireland  to  put  down  a  revolt  of 
the  native  princes,  who  had  defeated  and  slain  the  ^ 
eari  of  Mardi,  Ms  cousin  and  their  lord-lieutenant.  ^Ijlgjl 
While  he  was  absent  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  landed  iUfSSul 
at  Ravenspur  with  a  small  body  of  eidles  and  mer- 
cenaries.   He  pretended  that  he  had  merdy  come  to  claim  tba 
estates  and  title  of  Ms  father  John  of  (kunt,  who  had  died  a 
few  months  before.    The  adventurer  was  at  once  joined  by  the 

'  The  Nottingham  of  1387,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  higher 
title. 
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c*rl  of  Nbrtluimb«daad  and  «n  the  lonlt  of  the  nortli;  tbe  fxmj 
which  was  called  out  against  him  refused  to  fight,  and  joined 
his  banner,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  blaster  of  aU 
England  (July  1399).  King  Richard,  hurrying  back 
from  Ireland,  landed  at  Milford  Haven  Just  in  time 
to  learn  that  the  levies  raiMd  in  his  name  had  dis- 
persed or  joined  the  enemy.  He  still  had  with  him  a 
considerable  force,  and  might  have  tried  the  fortune  of  war  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  But  his  conduct  seemed  dictated 
by  absolute  infatuation;  he  might  have  fought,  or  he  might, 
have  fled  to  his  father*in']aw  in  France,  if  he  judged  his  troapk 
untrustworthy.  Instead  of  taking  either  course,  he 
deserted  his  army  by  night,  and  fled  into  the  Welsh 
mountains,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  collecting 
freshadherents  from  North  Wales  and  Cheshire,  the  only  regions 
where  he  was  popular.  But  Bolingbrcdce  had  already  seised 
ChesteTj  and  was  marching  against  him  at  the  head  of  such  a 
krge  array  that  the  countryside  refused  to  stir.  After  skulking 
for  ibree  weeks  in  the  hills,  Richard  surrendered  to  his  cousin 
at  Flint,  on  the  xpth  of  August  1399,  having  previously  stipu- 
lated that  if  he  consented  to  abdicate  his  life  should  be  sparied, 
j_^^^^j(,j  his  adherents  pardoned,  and  an  honourable  livelihood 
mmdabdi'  assured  to  him.  This  surrender  put  the  crown  to  his 
eatiom  of  career  of  folly.  He  should  have  known  that  Henry 
'^^'^"^  would  never  feel  safe  while  he  survived,  and  that  no 
oaths  could  be  trusted  in  such  circumstances.  At  all  costs  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  escape  abroad,  a  course  that  was 
still  in  his  power. 

Richard  carried  out  his  part  of  the  bargain;  he  executed  a  deed 
of  abdication  in  which  he  owned  himself  "  insufficient  and  use- 

less.*'    It  was  read  to  a  parliament  summoned  in  his 

^JJJ^  name  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  throne  was 
ifMiy/v.  declared  vacant.  There  was  small  doubt  as  to  the 
personality  of  bis  successor;  possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  and  Henry  of  BoUogbroke  for  the  moment  had  the 
whole  nation  at  his  back.  His  hereditary  title  indeed  was  im- 
perfect; though  he  was  the  eldest  descendant  of  Edward  IIL 
in  the  male  Une  after  Richard,  yet  there  was  a  whole  family 
which  stood  between  him  and  the  ciown.  From  Lionel  of 
Clarence,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IIL  Qohn  of  Gaunt  was 
only  the  third)  descended  the  house  of  March,  and  the  late  king 
had  proclaimed  that  Edmund  of  March  would  be  his  heir  if  he 
should  die  childless.  Fortunately  for  Bolingbroke  the  young 
carl  was  only  sis:  .years  of  age;  not  a  voice  was  raised  in  his 
favour  in  parliament.  When  Henry  stood  forward  and  claimed 
the  vacant  throne  by  right  of  conquest  and  also  by  right  of 
descent,  no  one  gainsaid  him.  Lor<b  and  commons  voted  that 
they  would  have  him  for  their  king,  and  he  was  duly  crowned 
on  the  13th  of  October  1399-  No  faith  was  kept  with  the  un- 
happy Richard;  he  was  placed  in  dose  and  secret  confinement, 
and  denied  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Moreover  the  ad- 
herents for  whose  safety  he  had  stipubtted  were  at  once  im- 
peached of  treason. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  came  to  the  throne,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  an  elective  king;  he  had  to  depend  for  the  future 
on  his  ability  to  concih'ate  and  satisfy  the  baronage 
^^Sa  ^'^  ^^^  commons  by  his  governancew  For  by  his 
Afatf.  usurpation  he  had  sanctioned  the  theory  that  kings 
can  be  deposed  for  incapacity  and  maladministration. 
If  he  himsdf  should  become  unpopular,  all  the  aiguments  that 
he  had  employed  against  Richard  might  be  turned  against  him- 
self. The  prospect  was  not  reassuring;  his  revenue  was  small, 
and  parliament  would  certainly  murmur  if  he  tried  to  increase 
it.  The  late  king  was  not  without  partisans  and  admirers. 
There  was  a  considerable  ch!^)Ge.  that  the  French  king  might 
declare  wai^^nominally  to  avenge  his  son-in-law,  really  to  win 
Calais  and  Bordeaux.  Of  the  partisans  who  had  placed  Henry 
on  the  throne  many  were  greedy,  and  some  were  wholly  un- 
reasonable. But  he  trusted  to  his  tact  and  his  energy,  and 
cheerfully  undertook  the  task  of  ruling  as  a  constitutional  king 
—the  friend  of  the  parliament  that  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne. 


•/a* 


The  problera  ptovad  aioie  weaiy  and  exhiusUng  than  he  had 
suspected.  From  the  very  first  his  reign  was  a  time  of  war. 
foreign  and  domestic,  of  murmuring,  and  of  humiliating 
shifts  and  devices.  Henry  commenced  his  caseer  by 
granting  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  their  h'vcs,  after 
they  had  been  first  declared  guilty  of  treason  and  had 
been  deprived  of  the  titles,  lands  and  endowments  ip'ven  thent 
by  the  late  king.  Their  reply  to  this  very  modified  show  of  mercy 
was  to  engage  in  a  desperate  conspiracy  against  hinw  H  they 
had  waited  till  his  popularity  had  waned,  they  might  have  had 
some  chance  of  success,  but  in  anger  and  resentment  they  struck 
too  soon.  The  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  close  kinsmen 
of  Richard  on  his  mother's  side,  the  earl  of  Salisbury— 4  noted 
LoUanh-and  the  tords  Despenser  and  Lumlcy  took  arms  at 
midwinter  G&n-  4i  1400)  and  attempted  to  seise  the  king  at 
Windsor.  They  captured  the  castle,  but  Hemy  escs|>ed,  raised 
the  levies  of  London  against  them,  and  beat  them  into  the  west. 
Kent  and  Salisbury  were  slain  at  Cirencester,  the  othera  captured 
and  executed  with  many  of  their  followers.  Their  rebellion 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  master  in  whose  cause  they  had  risen. 
Henry  and  his  counsellors  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  no  further  use  made  of  the  name  of  the  "lawful 
king,"  and  Richard  was  deliberately  murdered  by 
privation— insufficient  clothing,  food  and  warmth— 
in  his  dungeon  at  Pontefract  Castle  (Feb.  17,  1400).  U  is  im- 
possible not  to  pity  his  fate.  He  had  been  wayward,  imwtae  and 
occasionally  revengeful;  but  hia  provocation  had  been  great, 
and  if  few  tyrants  have  used  more  violent  and  offensive  language, 
few  have  committed  such  a  small  list  of  actual  crimes.  It  was 
a  curious  commentary  on  Henry's  policy,  that  Richard,  even 
when  dead,  did  not  cease  to  give  him  tzonble.  Rumour  got 
abroad,  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  his  end,  that  he  was  not 
really  dead,  and  an  impostor  long  lived  at  the  Scottish  court 
who  claimed  to  be  the  missing  king,  and  was  reoogm'zed  as 
Richard  by  many  malcontents  who  wished  to  be  deceived. 

The  rising  of  the  earls  was  only  the  first  and  the  least  danger- 
ous of  the  trials  of  Henry  IV.  Only  a  few  months  after  their 
death  a  rebellion  of  a  far  more  formidable  sort  broke 
out  in  Wales— where  Richard  II.  had  been  popular, 
and  the  house  of  March,  his  natural  heirs,  held  large 
estates.  The  leader  was  a  gentleman  xuimed  Owen 
Glcndower,  who  had  the  blood  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Gwynedd  in  his  veins.  Originally  he  had  taken  to  the  hills  aa 
a  mere  outlaw,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  w^th  one  of  the 
marcher  barons;  but  after  many  small  successes  he  beffin  to 
be  recognised  as  a  national  leader  by  his  countrymen,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  prince  of  Wales.  The  king  marched  against 
him  In  person  in  1400  and  1401,  but  Glendower  showed  himsell 
a  master  of  guerrilla  warfare;  he  refused  battle,  and  defied 
pursuit  in  his  roountai&s,  till  the  stores  of  the  English  army  were 
exhausted  and  Henry  was  forced  to  retire.  His  prestige  as  a 
general  was  shaken,  and  his  treasury  exhausted  by  these  fruitless 
irregular  campaigns. 

Meanwhile  worse  troubles  were  to  come.    The  commons  were 
beginning  to  murmur  at  the  king's  administration;  they  had 

obtained  neither  the  peace  nor  the  diminished  taxation 

which  they  hafd  been*  promised*.  Moreover,  among  JJ^T 
some  classes  at  least,  he  had  won  desperate  hatred  c»i 
by  his  policy  19  matters  of  religion.  One  of  his  chief 
supporters  in  1399  had  been  Archbishop  Arundel,  an  old  enemy 
of  Richard  II.  ami  brother  to  the  eari  who  had  been  beheaded 
in  X397<  Arundel  was  determined  to  extirpate  the  Lollards, 
and  used  his  influence  on  the  king  to  induce  him  to  frame  and 
pBss  through  parliament  the  detestable  statute  Dt 
keretico  combufendo,  which  recognized  death  by  burn- 
ing at  the  stake  as  the  penalty  of  heresy,  and  bound 
the  civil  authorities  to  arrest,  hand  over  to  the  church 
courts,  and  receive  back  for  execution,  ail  contumacious  Lollards. 
Henry  himself  docs  not  seam  to  have  been  particularly  enthusi- 
astic for  persecutiop,  but  in  order  to  keep  the  chuith  party 
on  his  side  he  was  forced  to  sanction  it.  Hie  burnings  began 
with  that  of  William  Sawtx^,  a  London  vicar,  on  the  and  of 
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Aludi  tfot;  tiMt  nmirtiwl  infiermiitCBtly  tfatoosfaout  tlw  njgiL 
The  vioUiBi  were  oeaiiy  all  dersy  or  citueos;  lEe  king  chduik 
from  touchiag  the  LolUnU  ol  higher  rank,  aad  c«ea  taploired 
in  his  servioeaome  who  were  Dotorious^  uimed  with  hefcsy. 

External  tmuhlet  continued  to  multipljr  dniing  B/toxf% 
ciriier  feaca.  Tbe:Soots  had  dedaied  war,  and  thoe  waa  every 
sign  that  the  Feeoch  would  aoon  fottow  mit,  fiar  Ihe 
king't  faihire  to  cmsh  Gkndowcc  had  deitr^yed  hit 
ftputation  for  capacity.  The  rebel  achieved  his 
greatest  sooocss  te  June  mos,  what  he  aorpnacd  and  n«ted  the 
whole  levy  of  the  marcher  lords  at  Bryn  Glas,  between  PSBeth 
and  Kni^ron«  capturing  (among  many  other  priwnirra)  Sir 
Edmand  Mortimert  the  nade  and  guardian  of  the  yoong  earl  of 
March,  whom  all  inalcontents  regarded  as  the  lightfni  monaich 
of  En^nd.  A  lew  months  after  the  king's  fortune  seemed  to 
take  a  turn  for  the  better,  when  the  Soou  were  defeated  at 
HomUdoa  Hill  by  the  earl  of  NoKthumhaland  and 
his  son  Henry  Perey,  the  oelebnted"HotBp«t/'  But 
this  victory  waa  to  be  the  pidude  to  new  dangemc 
half  the  nobility  of  Scotland  had  been  captured  in 
the  battle,  and  Nocthnmberiand  inliended  to  ill  his  ooffen  with 
their  tansooas;  bat  the  king  looked  npoii  them  as  state 
prisoDea  and  announced  his  intention  of  taking  them  out  of  the 
earl's  banda^  Northumberland  waa  a  greedy  and  unacsupolous 
Bolder  chief,  who  regarded  himself  asr  entitled  to  eaact  ^shalevei 
he  chose  bom  his  master^  bfrawir  he  had  been  the  fimt  to  Join 
him  at  his  kadmg  in  1599,  and  had  lent  hhn  a  oouistent  support 
ever  since.  He  had  been  amply  rewaidod  by  giants  of  land 
and  money,  but  waa  not  yet  satisied.  In  indl^atxm  atthe  fint 
refusal  that  he  had  met,  the  eatl  conspired  with  Glendowet  to 
raise  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  rightful' heirs  of 
,^  King  Richmd,  the  house  of  Mardi.  The  third  party 
AWtftiflM-  in  the  plot  was  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  Glcddower'B 
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'     captive,  who  was  dttBy  persuaded  to  joiki  a  movement 
"'**<^**  lor  the  aggmndiaement  of  his  own  family.    Homarried 


Owen'a  daughter,  and  became  his  trusted  lieutenint. 
Northufflbeilsnd  also  cnUsted  the  services- of  his  chief  Scottish 
ptrisoner,  thecailof  Douglas,  who  promised  hteaid  fron  beyoiid 
Tweed. 

In  July  1403  came  the  crisis  of  King  Henry'k  reign;  while 
Glendawer  burst  into  South  Walea,  aad  overran  the  whole 
SuvmntM  countryside  aa  f ar  as  Casdiff  and  Caimarthcn,  the 
ttmimmt  Pesdearaised their banaer in theNorth^  Tbeoldearl 
set  himself  to  subdue  Yodshiio;  his  son  Hotspur 
and  tbe*earl  of  Douglas  marched  south  and  opened 
communication  with  the  Webb;  All  Cheshii«,.a  district  always 
faithful  to  the  name  of  Richard  II.,  rose  in  their  favour,  and  they 
were  Joined  by  Hotspur's  uncle,  the  ead  of  Worcester.  Tley 
then  advanced  towairds  Shrenabury,  where  they  hoped  fhat 
Glendower  might  meet  them.  But  long'  ere  tbie  Wetsh  could 
appear.  King  Henry  waa  on  the  spot;  he  breught  the  rebels 
jj^ftjfgf  to  action  at  Hatdy  Fidd,  just  outside  the  gates  of 
lavrato*  Shrewsbury,  and  inffieted  on  them  a  completodefeat, 
■tnajwua  {^  which  his  young  son  Henry  of  Monmouth  first 
*^'  won  his  reputation  as  a  fighting  man.  Hotspur  was 
sbin,  Worcester  taken  and  beheaded,  Doo^  despesatdy 
wounded  (J<>)y  ^3,  1403).  On.  recdving  this  disastrous  news 
the  ead  of  Northumbedand  sued  for  pardon;  the  Ung  waa 
nnwise  enough  to  grant  it,  merdy  punishing  him  by  fining  him 
and  taking  ail  his  castles  out  of  his  hands. 

By  winning  the  batde  of  Shrembury  Heoey  IV.  had  saved 
his  cfowD,  but  bis  troubles  were  yet  farirom  an  end.  Thelong- 
aipected  breach  with  France  had  at  last  come  to 
^.^  pass ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  without  aay  dedaration  of 
war,  bad  enured  Guicnne,  whilea  Freadb  fleet  attacked 
the  soutb*wcst  of  Engtamd,  and  burnt  Plymouth. 
Even  more  mcnachig  to  the  king's  prosperity  was  the  news 
that  another  squadron  had  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Wales, 
and  landed  stores  and  succours  for  Glendofrer,  who  had  now 
conquered  the  whole  principality  save  *  few  isolated  fortresscSb 
The  drein  of  money  to  meet  this  combinuion  of  -fordgn  war 

more  than 'the  king's  eicheqwr 


could  aeet  He  waa  driven  into  mnbnsdtntional  ways  of 
radsing  money,  which  recalled  all  die  miadoings  of  hia  pved^ 
ceaaor.  Hence  canw  a  aerica  of  ranooeoos  quarreb  with  his 
pailiamenta,  which  grew  mere  disli^al  and  damorooa 
at  every  new  sf  Minn.  The  cry  was  nised  that  the 
taaea  were  heavy  not  bocanae  cf  the  French  or  Wdah 
wam,  but  hecauaa  Henry  lavished  hb  money  on 
favourites  and  unworthy  dependents.  He  was  forced 
to  how  before  the  storm,  though  the  charge  had  smaH 
fonnrfarion;  the  greater  part  of  hia  houiehold  was  diamiascd, 
and  the  war-taxea  were  pakl  dec  to  hia  taeaamer  but  to  a 
finaorial  committee  appointed  by  parliament 

It  waa  not  till  t40S  that  the  wocst  oi  Henry'a  troubles  came 
to  an  end.    This  year  taw  the  last  of  the  convuhions  that 
threatened  to  overturn  him,*'a  rising  in  the  Neath 
headed  by  die  dd  earl  of  Nordrambedand,  by  Richard  ^f^ 
Scrcpe^  aichbiahop  of  York,  and  by  Thomaa  Mowbny  n^  h^hm, 
the  earl  marshaL    It  might  have  proved  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  rebellion  of  1405,  if  Uenry^  uascrapdlnus 
genenl  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmorland,  had  not  lured  Sorope  aad 
Mowbray  to  a  oonferenoe,  and  then  antated  them  imder  dreum- 
atanoBof  the  vilest  treachery.   He  handed  them  over  to  the  king, 
who  beheaded  them  both  outaide  the  gate  of  York,  without  any 
proper  trial  before  their  peers.    Northnmberknd  thereupon 
fled  to  Scotland  without  further  fighting.    He  remained  in  exile, 
till  January  r4D8,  when  he  made  a  final  attempt  to  raiae  rebellion 
in  the  North,  and  waa  ddeated  and  alain  at  the  battle  of 
Braniham  Moor. 

Long  bdoK  this  last-named  fight  Henry's  fortunes  had  begun 
to  mend.  Glendower  was  at  last  checked  by  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  king's  eldest  sen,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  wha  supfitm^ 
had  been  g^ien  charge  of  the  Welsh  war.  Even  when  tt^aoitt^ 
French  aid  was  sent  him,  the  rebd  chid  provud  unable  "^«b* 
to  m&intahi  hia  grip  en  South  Wales.'  He  was  beaten  "''^ 
out  of  it  in  1406,  and  Abeiystwyth  Csstle,  where  his  garrisoa 
made  a  desperate  ddence  for  two  years,  became  the  aouthem 
limit  of  Msdominions.  In  thecnd  of  1406  Prince  Henry  captured 
this  place,  and  she  weeks  later  Hariech,  the  greatest  streaghoU 
of  the  rebels*  where  Sir  Edmund  Monimev,  Owen's  son^n-law 
and  most  trusted  captain,  held  out  tin  he  died  of  starvation. 
From  this  dme  onwards  the  Welsh  rebdlton  gndoally  died 
down,  till  Owen  rebpsed  into  the  podtion  from  which  he  had 
started,  that  of  a  guerrilla  chief  maintaining  a  predatory  warfare 
In  the  mountains.  >  From  r409  oawuid  he  ceased  to  be  a  pid>lic 
danger  to  the  realm,  yrt  so  great  was  his  cunning  and  acdvicy 
that  he  was  never  caught,  and  died  still'  maintaining  a  hopeless 
rebdiion  so  late  as  t4i6. 

The  French  war  died  down  about  the  same  time  that  the  Wd«b 
rebellion  boeame  ind^ificant.  Louis  of  Odeans,  the  head  of 
the  French  war  party,  was  murdeied  by  his  eoushi  godofth^ 
John,  dake  of  Burgundy,  In  November  r407,  and  after  awm*  . 
hb  death  the  French  turned  from  the  struggle  wRh  ^^"^ 
England  to  indulge  in  furious  dvU  Wars.  Cabis,  ^'^"''^ 
Bordeaux  aad  Bayoone  still  remained  safe  under  the  English 
banner.  The  Scottish  war  had  ended  even  eariler.  Priacojamea, 
the  hdr  of  Robeit  HI.,  had  been  captured  at  aea  in  1406.  The 
duke  of  Albany,  who  became  regent  when  Robert  died,  had  no 
wish  to  see  hb  nephew  return,  and  concluded  a  corrupt  agree- 
ment with  the  king  of  Engbnd,  by  wlilch  he  undertook  to  keep 
Scodand'out  of  the  strife,  if  Henry  would  prevent  the  rightful 
belr  from  returning  to  claim  hb  own.*  Hence  Albany  and  hb 
son  ruled  at  Edinburgh  for  seventeen  years,  while  James  was 
detained  in  an  honourabb  captivity  at  Windsor. 
.  From  140S  tOI  hb  death  in  1413  Henry  was  freed  from  all 
the  danflVB  wMch  had  beset  his  earlier  years.  But  he  got  small 
enjdjFment  from  the  crown  which  no  longer  tottered  gi^gg  ^t 
on  his  brow.  Soon  after  hb  eaeeution  of  Archbishop  ia»aJ^^ 
Scrape  he  had  been  smitten  with  a  painful  disorder^  ^jw<*»«^ 
which  his  enemies  decbred  to  be  the  punbhment  """"^ 

*  Mr  Andrew  Lang  takes  a  diflferent  view  of  the  dmracter  of 
Albany  and  his  attitude  in  thb  matter.  See  HUt.  ef  Scotland,  t 
389,  and  the  artide  ScoikaNot  HisUryj^Etk 
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iaflkccd  on  him  by  Imvcn  for  the  prelate's  death.  It 
gHMltiaJly  irone,  and  developed  into  what  his  oontemponuies 
tailed  lcpro^y~«  loathaome  skin  disease  accompanied  by  bouts 
of  fever,  which  sometimca  kept  him  bedridden  for  months  at  a 
time.  From  i4og  onwards  he  became  a  mere  invalid,  only  able 
to  assert  himself  in  rate  intervals  olcoBvalesoenop.  The  domestic 
politics  of  the  realm  during  his  last  five  yean  were  nothing 
more  than  a  struggle  between  two  comt  fisctions  who  desired 
to  use  his  name.  The  one  was  headed  by  his  son  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales,  and  his  half-brotheis  John,  Henry  and  Thomas  Beau- 
fort, the  base-born  but  legitimized  childroi  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
The  other  was  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  the 
king's  earliest  ally,  who  had  already  twice  served  him  as  chan- 
oellor,  and  had  the  whole  church  party  at  his  back.  Arandd 
was  bad^ed  by  Thoaias  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  second  son, 
who  was  an  enemy  of  the  Beauforts,  and  not  on  the  best  terms 
with  his  own  elder  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  The  fluctuating 
influence  of  each  party  with  the  king  was  marked  by  the  passing 
of  the  chancdlorship  from  Arundel  to  Henry  Beaufort  and  back 
again  during  the  five  years  of  Henry's  illness.  The  rivalry 
between  them  was  purely  personal;  both  were  prepared  tago  on 
with  the  "  Iianrsstrisn  experiment,"  the  attempt  to  govern 
the  realm  in  a  constitutional  fashion  by  an  alliance  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament;  both  were  eager  pecMcutors  of  the 
J,«ollards;  both  were  eager  to  make  profit  for  En^and  by  inter- 
fering in  the  dvil  wars  of  the  Orleanists  and  Buigundians  which 
were  now  devastating  France. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  it  is  clear,  gave  much  umbrage  to  his 
fathet  by  his  eagerness  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  crown  ere  yet 
it  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheriunce.  The  king  sus- 
pected, and  with  good  reason,  that  his  son  wished 
him  to  abdicate,  and  resented  the  idea.  It  seems  that 
a  plot  with  ittch  an  object  was  actually  on  foot,  and  that  the 
younger  Henry  gave  it  up  in  a  moment  of  better  feeling,  Vhen 
he  realised  the  evil  impression  that  the  unfiiial  act  would  make 
upon  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  prince  gave  small  promise  of 
developing  into  the  modd  monarch  that  he  afterwards  became; 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  military  ability,  which  had  been  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  long  Wdsh  wars,  but  he  is  reputed  to  have 
shown  histfelf  arrogant,  contentious  and  over-given  to  looso> 
living.  There  were  many,  Archbishop  Aruadd  among  them, 
^who  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  his  acoessaon  to  the 
throne. 

The  two  parties  in  the  council  of  Henry  IV.  were  agreed  Uiat 
it  would  be  profitable  to  intervene  in  the  wars  of  France,  but 
they  differed  as  to  the  side  which  offered  the  most 
#^2^  advantages.  Hence  came  action  which  seemed  in* 
JifiSm!!!  consistent,  if  not  immoral;  in  141 1,  imdcr  the  prince's 
influence,  an  English  oonLir^gieni  jotaed  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  helped  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bsris.  In  1412, 
by  Arundd's  advice,  a  second  army  under  the  duke  of  Clarence 
crossed  the  Channd  to  co-operate  with  the  Orleanists.  But  the 
French  factions,  wise  for  once,  made  peace  at  the  time  of 
Clarence's  expedition,  and  paid  him  d  10,000  gold  crowns  to  leave 
the  country  I  The  only  result  of  the  two  expeditions  was  to  give 
the  English  soldiery  a  poor  opiuon  of  French  military  capacity, 
and  a  notion  that  money  was  easily  to  be  got  from  the  distracted 
realm  beyond  the  narrow  seas* 

On  the  aoth  of  Manh  14x3,  King  Henry's  long  lUncaa  at  last 
reached  a  fatal  issue,  and  bis  ddest  son  ascended  the  throne; 
The  new  king  had  everything  in  his  favour;  his  lather 
had  borne  the  odium  of  usurpation  and  fought  down 
the  forces  of  anarchy.  The  memory  of  Rkhard  II. 
had  been  forgotten;  the  young  earl  of  March  had 
grown  up  into  the  most  harmless  and  unenterpdsuig  of  men, 
and  the  nation  seemed  satisfied  with  the  new  dynasty,  whose 
first  sovereign  had  shown  himself,  under  much  provocation,  the 
most  moderate  and  accommodating  of  constitutional  monarcha 
Henry  V.  on  his  accession  bade  forewell  to  the  Units  of  his 
youth.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a  genuine  regret  for  the  unfiiial 
conduct  which  had  vexed  his  father's  last  years,  and  showed  a 
careful  determination  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  give  his 
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enemiea  no  scope  lor  crftidsBL  FkiamthefiistlieslMnPsdanbcr 
and  grave  bearing;  he  reoondled  himself  to  all  his 
gave  up  his  youthful  follies,  and  became  a  modd  king 
according  to  the  ideas  of  h^  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
and  that  he  was  sinoerdy  pious.  But  his  piety  inspired  him  to 
redouble  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Lollards,  whom  his 
father  had  harried  only  in  an  intermittent  fashion;  and  his 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  utmoct  advantage  of  the  dvil  waxaof  Ins  unhappy  neighbouia 
of  France. 

The  firrt  notable  event  of  Henry's  reign  was  his  assault  upon 
the  LoUarda.    His  father  had  spared  their  lay  chiefs,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  burning  pceachers  or  tndesmea. 
Henry  arrested  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  their  ^'y^. 
leading  politician,  and  had  him  tried  and  condemned  ttam4M 
lo  the  stake.    But  Oldcastle  escaped  from  the  Tower 
before  the  day  fisted  lor  his  execution,  and  framed  a  wild  plot 
for  slaying  or  deposing  his  persecutor.    He  planned  to  gather 
the  Lollards  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  under  arms, 
and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king-^  scheme  as  wild 
as  the  design  of  Guy  Fawkcs  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
Men  in  later  generatfons,  for  the  sectaries  were  not 
strong  enough  to  coerce  the  whole  nation.    Henry 
received  early  notice  of  the  plot,  and  nqiped  it  in  the  bud, 
scattering  Oldcastte's  levies  in  St  Gika'  Fidds  (Jan.  xo,  1414) 
and  hanging  moat  of  his  lieutenants.    But  their  recklem  leader 
escaped,  and  for  three  years  kd  the  lifo  of  an  outlaw,  till  ini4i7 
he  was  finally  captured,  still  in  arms,  and  sent  to  the  stake. 

This  danger  having  passed,  Henry  set  himidf  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  France.  He  threatened  to  invade  thai 
realm  nnksa  the  Orkaos  faction,  who  had  for  the 
moment  passeasion  of  the  person  of  the  mad  king-  '*""<7  K 
Charlea  VI.,  should  teuton  to  him  aU  that  Edward  IIL  ff^ 
had  owned  in  tjfio,  with  Anjou.aad  Normandy  in 
additfon.  The  demand  was  absurd  and  catorbitant  and  was 
refused,  though  the  French  government  offered  him  the  hand  of 
their  king'*  dswghfcr  Catherine  with  a  dowty  of  800^000  crowns 
and  the  districts  of  Quercy  and  P^rigord->suflidently  handsome 
terms.  When  he  be^  to  collect  a  fleet  and  anarmy,  theyadded 
to  the  offer  the  Limousin  and  other  fcgioas;  but  Henry  was 
determined  to  pick  his  quarrel,  and  declared  war  in  an  impudent 
and  hypocritical  manilealo.  In  which  he  declared  that  he  was 
driven  Into  strife  against  his  will.  The  fact  «as  that  he  had 
secured  the  promise  of  the  neutrality  or  the  co-operation  of  the 
Burgundian  faction,  and  thought  that  he  could  cruah  the 
Orleanists  with  ease. 

He  sailed  for  Fkance  in  AiigttBt'k4i$,  with  an  army  compact 
and  wdtequipped,  but  not  very  numerous.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  detected  and  iiueUed  a  pfot  aa  wiMand 
futile  aa  that  of  Oldcastle.  The  oonsptrators  were  hia 
cousin,  Ridiard,  ead  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  a  kinsmin  of  the  Perries.  They 
had  planned  to  labe  a  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of  March, 
in  whose  cause  Waks  and  the  North  were  to  have  been  called 
to  arms.  But  March  Umself  refused  to  sth:,  and  betrayed  them 
to  the  king,  who  promptly  beheaded  them,  and  set  sail  five  days 
later.  He  knded  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  commenced 
his  campaign  by  bedq^btg  and  capturing  Harfleur,  which  the 
Orleanists  made  no  attempt  to  succour.  But  such  a  laris 
number  of  his  troops  perished  in  the  trenches  by  a  pestilentkl 
disorder,  that  he  found  himself  too  weak  to  march  00  Paris,  and 
took  his  way  to  Calais  across  Picardy,  hoping,  aa  it  seems,  to  lure 
the  French  to  battk  by  exposkg  hk  small  army  to  attack. 
The  plan  was  hasardous,  for  the  OrldanisU  turned  out  in  great 
numbers  and  almost  cut  him  off  in  the  maishes  of  the  Somme. 
When  he  had  struggled  across  them,  and  was  half«way  to  Calais, 
the  enemy  beset  him  in  the  fidds  of  Agincourt  (Oct.  %$,  .^^  . 
i4rs)-  Here  Henry  vindicated  hkmiliUryrepuUtion  \gSftmt 
by  winning  a  victory  even  more  lurpridng  than  thoa» 
of  Crecy,  and  Pestlers,  for  he  waa  outnumbered  in  aa  even  greater 
proportfon  than  the  two  Edwards  had  been  in  1346  and  issfii 


aad  had  to  ulw  Ibe  oSeofiiw  iastMd  of  Uitgatcackod  IB  a  itio«g 

yotitkn.  Tlie  heavily  araioured  Freodb  noblesse^  cmbpgjeq 
i»  miiy  meadows,  piovc4  hdplesa  befoie  the  lightly  equipped 
EngUah  archeiy.  The  slaughter  in  their  laaki  was  terrible,  aod 
the  yooBgdokoof  Orieani^thehcad  of  the  predominant  faction 
of  the  moment,  was  taken  priaoner  with  many  great  nobles.  How- 
ever, so  exhausted  was  the  victorious  army  that  Henry  merely 
led  it  bach  to  Calaia,  without  attempting  anything  more  in  this 
^^  year.  The  lole  tangible  asset  of  the  rampaign  way 
^HftJfit  the  possession  of  Harfleur,  the  gale  ol  Nonnandy, 
a  second  Calais  in  its  advantages  when  future  in- 
vasioBB  were  taken  in  hand.  The  moral  effects  were  more  inv* 
portnnt.  The  Orleanist  party  was  shaken  in  its  power;  the 
Hv^i  Buiguodian  faction  became  move  inclined  to  commit  itsdf 
to  the  English  ^use,  and  the  teaorof  the  English  aims  weighed 
heavily  upon  both. 

It  waa  not  till  the  next  year  but  one  that  Henry  icnewed  his 
invasion  of  France—the  intervoiing  ipace  was  ^)ent  in  ne* 
i^fa,^  gotiaiions  with  Burgundy,  ami  with  the  emperor 
Mmdtk*  Sigismund,  whose  aid  the  king  aecuved  in  mtum  for 
help  in  putting  an.  end  to  the  wanrialous  "  great 
schism  "  which  had  been  rending  the  Western  Church 
for  so  many  years.  The  English  deputation  lent  their  aid  to 
Sigismund  at  the  council  of  Constance,  when  Christendom  Was 
at  last  reunited  under  a  single  head,  though  all  the  reforms 
which  were  to  have  accompanied  the  reunion  were  postponed, 
and  ultimately  avoided  altogether,  by  the  restored  papacy. 

In  July  1417  Henry  began  his  second  invasion  of  France,  and 
lamied  at  tbt  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  powerful  army  of  17,000 
men.  He  had  resolved  to  adopt  a  plan  of  rampaign 
very  different  from  those  whidi  Edward  III.  or  the 
Black  Prince  had  been  wont  to  pursue,  having  in  view 
nothing  more  than  the  steady  and  gradual  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Normandy.  This  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
without  any  interference  ixom  the  government  at  Paris,  for  the 
constable  Armagnac,  who  had  succeeded  the  captive  Orkaoa 
at  thehead  of  the  anti-Buicgundian  party,  had  n*  troops  to  spare. 
He  waa  engaged  in  a  separate  oimpaiga  with  Henry's 
ally  John  the  Feartess,  and  left  Normandy  to  shift 
P.  for  itself.  One  after  another  all  th«  towns  of  the  ducfay 
were  reduced,  save  Rouen,  the  siege  of  which,  aa  the 
hardest  task,  King  Henry  postponed  till  the  rest  of  the  coontiy- 
side  was  in  his  hands.  He  sat  down  to  besiege  it  in  1418,  and 
was  detained  before  its  walls  for  many  months,  for  the  dtisens 
made  an  admirable  defence.  Meanwhile  a  change  bad  taken 
place  in  the  domestic  politics  of  France^  the  Buigundians  seised 
Paris  in  May  1418;  the  constable  Armagnac  ami  many  of  his 
partisans  were  massacred,  and  John  the  Fearieas  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  mad  Charies  VI., 
and  became  the  responsible  ruler  of  France.  He  bad 
then  to  choose  between  buying  off  his  English  allies 
by  great  concessions,  or  taking  up  the  position  of  champion  of 
French  interests.  He  selected  the  latter  r61e,  broke  with  Henry, 
and  tried  to  relieve  Rouen.  But  all  hu  efforts  were  foiled,  and  the 
Norman  capital  surrendered,cDmpIetely  stsrved  out/>n 
the  zgth  of  January  1419.  On  tUs  Burgundy  resolved 
to  open  negotiations  with  Henry;  he  wished  to  free 
his  hands  for  an  attack  on  his  domestic  enemies,  who 
had  rallied  beyond  the  Loire  under  the  leadership  of  the  dauphin 
Charles--f rom  whom  the  party,  previoiisly  known  first  as  Or- 
leanists  and  then  aa  Armagnacs,  gets  for  the  future  the  name 
of  the  "  I>auphinoiSk"  The  Englbh  king,  however,  seeing  the 
manifest  advantage  of  his  position,  tried  to  drive  too  hard  a 
bargain;  he  demanded  the  old  boundaifea  of  1360,  with  his  new 
conquest  of  Normandy^  the  hand  of  the  ptincem  Catherine,  and 
a  great  sum  of  ready  money.  Burgundy  daicd  not  conicede  so 
much,  under  pain  of  ahciiating  all  his  more  patriotic 
supporters.  He  broke  off  the  conference  of  Meukn, 
and  tried  to  p^ch  up  a  peace  with  the  daupbin,  in 
order  to  unite  aH  Frenchmen  against  the  foreign  in* 
vader.  This  laudable  intention  was  wrecked  by  the  Crescheiy 
of  the  young  heir  to  the  French  thtonci  on  the  bridge  ol 
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Montereau  Charles  deliberately  murdered  the  suppliant  duke,  aa 
he  knelt  to  do  homage,  thinking  thereby  that  he  would  make 
an  end  of  the  Burgundian  party  (Sept.  9, 14x9). 

This  abominable  deed  gave  northern  France  for  twenty  years 
to  an  English  master.  The  young  duke  of  Burgundyi  Philip 
the  Good,  and  his  supporten  in  Paris  and  the  north, 
were  so  incensed  with  the  dauphin's  cruel  treachery 
that  they  resolved  that  he  should  never  inherit  his 
father's  crown.  They  proffered  peace  to  King  Henry, 
and  offered  to  recognise  his  preposterous*  claim  to  m^" 
the  French  throne,  on  condition  that  be  should  marry  n^MSb 
the  princess  Catherine  and  guarantee  the  constitutional 
liberties  ol  the  realm.  The  insane  Charles  VL  should  keep  nominal 
possession  of  the  royal  title  till  his  death,  but  meanwhile  the 
Borgundians  would  do  homage  to  Henry  as  "  heir  of  France.  " 
These  terms  were  welcomed  by  the  English  king, 
and  ratified  at  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (May  21, 1420)* 
Henry  married  the  princess  Catherine,  received  the 
oaths  of  Duke  Philip  and  his  partisans,  and  started  forth  to 
conquer  the  Dauphinois  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  which  half 
was  composed  of  Burgundiap  levies.  Paris,  Picardy,  Cham- 
pagne, and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  France  north  of  4ha  Loire, 
acknowledged  him  aa  their  sovereign. 

Hepry  had  only  two  years  longer  to  Uve;  they  were  spent  in 
incessant  and  successful  csmpaigning  against  the  partisans  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  dauphin  Charles;  by  a  long 
series  of  sieges  the  partisans  of  that  worthless  prince 
were  evicted  from  all  their  northern  stron^xdds* 
They  fought  long  snd  bitterly,  nor  wss  this  to  be  marvelkd  at; 
for  Henry  had  a  custom  of  executing  as  traiton  all  nfho  with-> 
stood  him,  and  those  who  had  once  defied  him  did  well  to  figiht 
to  the  last  gasp,  in  order  to  avoid  the  block  or  the  halter.  In 
the  longest  and  most  desperate  of  these  sieges,  that  of  Meaux 
(Oct.  i42z-March  1433),  the  king  contracted  a  dysenteric  ailment 
which  he  could  never  ahake  off.  He  survived  for  a  few  months, 
but  died,  worn  out  by  his  incessant  campaigning,  on  the  31st  of 
August  1439^  leaving  the  crown  of  England  and  the  heirship  6t 
France  to  his  only  child  Henry  of  Windsor,  an  infant  less  than 
two  yean  old. 

Few  sovereigns  in  history  have  accomplished  such  a  disastrous 
life's  work  aa  this  much-admired  prince.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  soldier  of  the  first  ability  and  a  diplomatist  of  the 
most  unscrupulous  sort,  he  could  never  have  advanced  fj^^jl^ 
so  for  towards  his  ill-chosen  goal,  the  conquest  oi  ^^mu, 
France.  His  genius  and  the  dauphin's  murderous  act 
of  foUy  at  Montereau  conspired  to  make  the  incredible  almost 
possible.  Indeed,  if  Hensy  bad  lived  five  years  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  carried  his  arms  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  havc| 
united  Fiance  and  England  in  unea^  union  for  some  short  space 
of  time.  It  is  dear  that  they  could  not  hove  been  held  together 
after  his  death,  for  none  but  a  king  of  exceptional  powers  could 
have  resisted  their  natural  impulse  to  break  apart.  As  It  was, 
Henry  had  accomplished  just  enough  to  tempt  his  countrymen 
to  persevere  for  nouly  thirty  ytaa  in  the  endeavour  to  complete 
the  task  he  had  begun.  France  was  ruined  for  a  geqeration, 
Engiland  waa  exhausted  by  her  effort,  and  (what  was  worse)  her 
governing  classes  learnt  in  the  long  and  pitiless  war  lessons  of 
demorajixation- which  were  to  bear  fruit  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
of  the  two  Roses.  It  is  a  strange  fsct  that  Henry,  though  he  waa 
in  many  respects  a  conscientious  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
resporBiUhty,  and  a  sincere  piety,  was  so  blind  to  the  un- 
righteousness of  his  own  actions  that  he  died  asserting  that 
"  neither  smbition  nor  vainglory  had  kd  him  into  France,  but 
a  genuine  desire  to  assert  a  ri^teous  claim,  which  he  desired 
his  heirs  to  prosecute  to  the  bitter  end." 

The  guardianship  of  the  infant  Henry  VL  fell  to  his  two 

nnclfs,  John  of  Bedford  and  Humphrey  of:  Cloucesttr,  the  two 

>  The  peculiar  absurdity  of  Henry's  claim  to  be  king  of  France  .was 
that  if,  on  the  original  English  claim  as  set  forth  fay  Edward  111., 
heirship  through  females  counted,  then  the  carl  of  March  was 
entitled  to  the  French  throne.  A  vote  of  the  Enftish  parliamem 
ntptnedlng  March's  clahn  in  favour  of  that  of  Henry  iV.  couhi 
olrrkmsly  Savrao  kigal  effect  in  Fmape. 
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atirviving  brotliefs  of  the  Iste  kitig.  Bedfoirl  became  regeM 
is  France,  and  took  over  the  heritage  of  the  war,  in  which  he 
gl^ggyYi,  ''"  vigorously  aided  by  the  yonng  PhiUp  of  Bur- 
gundy,  whose  sister  he  soon  after  married.  Almost 
his  first  duty  was  to  bury  the  Insane  Charles  VI.,  who  only 
survived  his  son-in-law  for  a  few  months,  and  to  proclaim  his 
littfe  wphew  king  of  Ranee  under  the  name  of  Henry  II. 
Gkraeester,  however,  had  personal  charge  of  the  child,  who  was 
to  be  reaied  in  England;  he  bad  also  hoped  to  become  pro- 
tector of  the  realm,  and  to  use  the  position  for  hb  own  private 
intcxwC»,  for  he  was  a  sdfish  and  ambitkms  prince.  But  the 
council  refused  to  let  him  assume  the  f\iU  powers  of  a  regent, 
and  bound  him  with  many  diecks  and  restrictions,  because  they 
were  well  aware  of  his  character.  The  tiresome  and  monotonous 
domestic  history  of  England  during  the  next  twenty  years 
consisted  of  little  ebe  than  quarrels  between  Gloticester  and 
the  lords  of  the  coundl,  of  whom  the  chief  was  the  duke's  half* 
uncle  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  last  to  sux^ve 
of  all  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  duke  and  the  b^hop  were 
both  unscrupulous;  but  the  churchman,  wHh  all  his  faults, 
was  a  patriotic  statesman,  while  Glodcester  cared  far  more  for 
his  own  private  ends  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  rcahn. 

While  these  two  well-matched  antagonists  were  wrangling 
in  En||land,  Bedford,  a  capable  general  and  a  wise  admhiistrator, 
was  doing  Ms  best  to  carry  out  the  task  which  the* 
21  ito  *  dying  Henry  V*  had  laid  upon  him,  by  crushing  the 
jlmwL  dauf&n,  or  Charles  Vlt.  as  he  now  called  himself  since 
his  father's  death.  As  long  as  the*  Burgnndian  party 
lent  the  regent  thdr  aid,  the  limits  of  tlie  land  still  unsubdued 
continued  to  shrink,  though  the  process  was  slov/.  Two  con- 
nderafole  victories,  Cravant  (1433)  and  Vemeufl  (1494),  marked 
the  eariy  years  of  Bedford's  campaigning;  at  each,  it  may  be 
noted,  a  very  Urge  proportion  of  his  army  was  composed  of 
Burgundian  auxiliaries.  But  after  a  time  their  assistance  began 
to  be  ^en  less  freely;  this  was  due  to  the  selfish  intrigues  of 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  who,  regardless  of  the  general 
policy  of  England,  had  quarrelled  with  Philip  the 
Good.  He  had  manied  Jaooba  ( Jacquelaine) ,  countess 
of  Hainaut  and  Holland,  a  cousin  of  the  Burgundian 
duke,  who  coveted  and  hoped  to  secure  her  lands.  Pressing  her 
claimsi  Gloucester  came  to  open  blows  with  Philip  in  Flanders 
and  Hainant  (1424).  In  his  anger  ihc  Burgundian  ceased  to 
support  Bedford,  and  would  have  joined  Charies  VII.  if  revenge 
on  the  murtferen  of  his  father  had  not  still  remained  his  dominant 
passion.  Bat  Gloucester's  attempt  to  seise  Hainaut  fei!ed,and 
Philip,  when  he  had  got  possession  of  his  cousin's  person  and 
estates,  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified  by  Bedford,  who  could 
prove  that  he  had  no  part  in  his  brother's  late  intrigues. 

This  quarrel  having  been  appeased,  the  advance  against  the 
territories  of  Charles  VII.  was  resumed.  It  went  slowly  on,  till 
in  1438  the  tide  of  war  reached  the  walls  of  Orieans, 
oSH^  now  the  only  place  north  of  the  Loire  which  remained 
unsubdued.  The  siege  was  long;  but  after  the  last 
army  which  the  Danphinois  could  raise  had  been  beaten  at  the 
battle  of  Rottvray  (Feb.  1429)  it  seemed  that  the  end  was  near. 
Charles  VII.  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair  after  this  last  check, 
that  -he  was  actually  taking  into  consideration  a  flight  to  Italy 
or  Spain,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  struggle.  He  had  lAiOwn 
himself  so  incapable  and  apathetic  that  his  followers  were  sick 
of  fighring  for  such  a  despicable  master. 

From  this  depth  of  despair  the  party  which,  with  aff  its  faults, 
represented  the  national  sentiment = of  France  was  rescued  by 
the  astonishing  exploits  of  Joan  of  Are.  Charies  and 
his  counsellors  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  mission 
of  this  prophetess  and  champion,  when  she  presented 
hertelf  to  them,  promising  to  relieve  Orleans  and  tuhi  back  the 
English:  But  all  expedients  are  worth  trying  in  the  hour  of 
ruin,  and  seeing  that  Joan  was  disinterested  and  sincere,  and 
that  her  preaching  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  the  people 
and  the  soldiery,  Charles  allowed  her  to  marc^  with  the  last 
levies  that  he  put  into  the  field  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.  From 
that  moment  the  fortune  of  war  tuned;  the  pics«iico-«('tht 
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prophetesi  with  the  fWnch  troops  htd  an  imoediate  and  In- 
calculable effect.  Under  the  belief  that  they  were  now  led  by 
a  messenger  from  heaven,  the  Dauphinols  fought  with  «  fiery 
courage  that  they  had  never  before  displayed.  Thdr  moveraenta 
were  skilfully  directed^HPrhether  by  Joan's  generalship  or  that  ol 
her  captains  it  boots  not  to  inquire-^aad  after  the  first  successes 
which  she  achieved,  in  entering  Orieans  and  Capturing  some  of 
the  besiegers'  forts  around  It,  the  English  became  panic-stricken.' 
They  were  cowed,  as  they  saM,  "  by  that  disciple  and  limb  of 
the  fiend  called  La  Pucelle,  that  used  false  endiantmenta  and 
sorcery."  Suffolk,  their  Commander,  raised  the  siege,  and  sent 
to  Bedford  for  reinforeemeilts;  but  as  he  retreated  he  was  set 
upon  by  the  victorious  artny,  and  captured  with  most  of  his  men 
at  Jargeau  and  Beaugency  (June  14^9)-  The  suocoats  which 
were  coming  to  his  aid  from  Pariii  were  defeated  by  the  Maid  at 
Patay  a  few  days  later,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

The  regent  Bedford  was  now  in  a  desperate  position.  His  field 
army  had  been  destroyed,  and  On  all  sides  the  provinces  whkh 
had  long  lain  inert  beneath  the  Engli^  yoke  were  cans*- 
beginning  to  stir.  When  Joan  led  forth  the  French  itoaof 
king  to  crown  him  at  Reims,  an  the  towns  of  Cham-  ct»r§tt 
pagne  Opened  their  gates  to  her  one  after  another.  ^ZJ^ 
A  large  reinforcement  revived  from  England  only  just  ^'''"> 
enabled  Bedford  to  save  Paris  and  some  of  the  fortresses  of  the 
lie  d(S  France.  The  rest  revolted  at  the  'sight  of  the  Maid's 
white  banner.  If  Joan  had  been  well  supported  1^  her  master 
and  his  counselfors,  it  is  probable  that  she  might  havi^  completed 
her-misslon  by  expelling  the  Engli^  from  France.  But,  despite 
all  that  she  had  done,  Charles  VII.  and  his  favourites  had  a 
profound  disbelief  fn  her  Inspiration,  and  generally  thwarted 
her  plans.  After  an  ill-conceited  attadk  on  Paris,  in  which  Joaa 
was  WKNivded-,  the  French  army  broke  up  for  the  winter.  *rhey 
had  shaken  the  grip  of  the  English  on  the  north,  and  reconquered 
a  vast  stretch  of  territory,  but  they  had  failed  by  their  own  fault 
to  achieve  complete  success.  Kev^rfheless  the  cmdal  point  of 
the  war  had  passed;  Wter  14^  the  Bnrgundlan  party  began 
to  slacken  in  its%upport  of  the  Englihh  cause,  and  to  pass  over 
piecemeal  to  the  national  side.  This  was  but  natural:  the 
partisans  who  could  remember  nothing  but  the  foul  deed  of 
Montereau  were  yearly  growing  few6r,  ahd  it  was  deac  that 
Charies  Vll.,  personalty  deSl)§eable  though  he  mi|^  be,  repre- 
sented the  cause  of  French  nationalfty.  ' 

The  natural  drift  of  circumstances  was  not  stayed  even  by  the 
disastrous  end  of  the  career  of  ^an  of  Arc  in  1430.  The  Idng's 
ministets  had  refused  to  take  her  counsels  or  to  entrust  ^Mpt 
her  with  another  army,  but  she  went  fotth  with  a  small  wtf 
force  of 'voltrnteers  to  relieve  the  important  fortress  of 
CompMgne.  The  )>lace  was  saved,  but  in  a  sortfe  she 
was  captured  by  the  Burgundfans,  who  sold  her  for  to,ooo  francs 
to  Bedford.  The  regent  handed  her  Over  for  punishment  as 
a  sorceress  to  the  French  clergy  of  his  own  patty.  After  a  long 
trial,  carried  out  with  elaborate  formality  and  great  unfairness, 
the  unhappy  Joan  was  found  guilty  of  proclaiming  as  divine 
visions  what  were  ddusfons  of  the  evil* one,  or  of  her  own  vain 
inagtnAtien,  and  when  she'persisted  in  maintaining  their  reality 
she  was  declared  a  relapsed  heretic^,  and  burnt  at  Rouen  on  the 
30th  of  May  1431.  Charies  Vn.  took  little  interest  in  her  fate, 
which  he  might  easily  have  prevented  by  threatening  to  retaliate 
on '  the  numerous  English  prisoMfn  who  were  in  hfa  power. 
Sddom  had  a  good  eause  such  an  imworthy  figuxehead  as  that 
oallotts  and  apatherit  prince. 

The  movement  which  Joa»  had  set  on  foot  was  hi  no  way 
crushed  by  her  exeouilon.  For  the  next  four  years  the  Uuuts 
of  the  English  occnpatlon  oontiiiued  to  recede.  '  It  ' 

#ts  to  no  profit  that  Bedford  brou^t  over  the  young  Sol^^ 
Henry  Vl.attd  had  him-  crowned  at  PftriS)  in  order  to  jb4n 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  his  Ftench  partisans  by  means  fJ^'^V 
of  the -king's  fortotn  youth  and  simpUdty.    Yet  by  ySSi 
endless  feois  of  Allful  generalship  the  Tegent'contihued 
to  maintain  a  hold  oa  Paris  and  ori  Normandy.    The  fatal  blow 
was  administered  by  PhUip  of  Bvrgvttdy,  who,  tiied  of  maintain- 
tag  a;IUUfaganuey  conieMedM  last  toforget  hIsladMr's  auden 
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and  to  be  recoBcfled  to  Cftarlii  vn.  Hieir  tOiatict  «•»  cde- 
brated  by^he  treaty  M  Arras  (S«|>t.  6,  i435)rat  whidi  the  EngUfh 
mcra  offered  peace  and  tbe  retentiott  of  Nomaady  sad  OofaBiie 
if  tliey  Would  evacuate  Pkris  and  tba  ratt  oi  Fnnoe.  Tbey 
would  have  been  wise  to  accept  tlM  agreeaMSt;  b«t  with 
obstinate  and  misplaced  courage  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
Charles  as  king  of  Prance,  or  to  give  up  to  him  thecapitaL 

Bedford,  worn  out  by  long  campaigateg,  died  at  Rooe^  on 
the  t4th  of  September  1455,  ju*^  before  the  results  of  the  treaty 
thMth  •i  hf  Arras  began  to  make  tbemaelves  felt.  Wkh  Urn 
died  the  best  hope  of  the  English  party  in  Fiunce, 
for  he  had  been  well  toved  by  the  Burgundiaas,  and 
many  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  soleiy 
of  their  personal  attachment  to  him.  No  worthy 
successor  could  be  found— England  had  many  hard-handed 
soldiers  but  no  more  statesmen  of  Bedfovd't  calibre.  It  waa 
no  wonder  that  Paris  was  lost  within  six  mbntha  of  the  tegent's 
death,  Normandy  invaded,  and  Cabia  beleaguered  by  an  army 
headed  by  England's  new  enemy,  Philf{>  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
council,  still  backed  by  the  nation,  refused  to  give  up  the  game; 
Burgundy  was  beaten  off  from  Calais,  and  the  young  duke  of 
York,  the  heir  of  the  Mortimen,  took  the  command  at  Rouen, 
and  recovered  much  of  what  bad  been  kMt  on  the  Norman  side. 
The  next  eight  years  of  the  war  were  in  some  respects  the 
most  astonishing  period  of  its  intemdnmblo  length.  The  Englisb 
fought  out  the  loB&ng  game  with  a  wonderful  obstinacy 
JUUJJJ**  Though  every  town  that  they  held  was  eager  to  icvoh, 
and  though  they  were  hopelessly'  outnumbered  in 
every  quarter,  they  kept  a  tight  grf p  on  the  greater  part  of 
Normao4y>  and  on  their  old  domain  in  the  Bordelais  and  about 
Bayonne.  They  k>st  nearly  all  their  outlying  tsossesslona,  but 
still  made  head  against  the  generals  of  Charles  VII.  in  these 
two  regions.  The  leaders  of  this  period  of  the  war  were  the  duke 
of  York,  and  the  aged  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  struggle  only  ceased  in  1444,  when  the  Engh'sh 
coundl,  in  which  a  peace  party  had  at  last  been  formed,  con- 
duded  a  two-year  truce  whh  Ring  Charles,  wUch  they  hoped  to 
turn  Into  a  permanent  treaty,  on  the  condition  that  their  king 
should  retam  what  he  held  in  Normandy  and  Guienne,  but  sign 
away  Ids  daim  to  the  French  crown,  and  relinquish  the  few 
places  outside  the  two  duchies  wMch  were  still  in  his  powei^-* 
terms  very  simQar  to  those  rejected  at  Anas  nine  years  before-^ 
but  there  was  now  much  less  to  give  up.  lb  mark  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  powers  Henry  VI.  was  betrothed  to  the  French 
king's  m'ece,  Margaret  of  Anjoo.  The  two  years'  truce  was  re- 
peatedly prorogued,  and  lasted  till  1449,  but  no  definitive  treaty 
was  ever  concluded,  owing  to  the  bad  faith  with  which  both 
parties  kept  their  pnxnises. 

The  government  in  England  was  now  hi  the  hands  of  the 
faction  which  Bbhop  Beaufort  had  originally  led,  for  after  long 
struggles  the  churchman  had  at  kst  crushed  his  nephew 
Humphrey.  In  1441  'the  duchess  Of  Gloucester  had 
been  arrested*  and  charged  with  practising  sorceiy 
against  the  health  of  the  young  kinfr~apparantly  not 
without  justification.  She  wan  tried  and  coodemoed 
to  imprisonment  fot  life;  her  gidh  was  vfitited  on  her  husband, 
on  whose  behalf  she  was  actbg,  for  if  Henry  had  died  hh  uncle 
would  have  come  to  the  throne.  For  some  yean  he  was  con- 
strained to  take  a  minor  part  in  politics,  only  emerging  occasioa- 
aliy  to  make  vfolent  and  unwise  protests  against  peace  with 
France.  The  bishop  now  ruled,  with  bis  nephew  Edmund 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  WilRam  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  as  his  chief  mstrumcnts.  As  he  grew  older  he  let  the 
power  slip  into  their  hands,  as  it  was  they  who  werf  mainly 
responsible  for  the  truce  of  T444.  King  Heniy,  though  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  i$  at  the  time  of  hb  marriage,  coratcd  for 
nothing.  He  was  a  pious  young  man,  simple  to  the 
verge  of  imbecility;  a  little  later  he  dewloped  actual 
IX  insanity,  the  heritage  of  his  grandfather  Charles  VI; 
He  showed  a  bfind  confidence  in  SullMk  and  Somerset, 
who  were  wholly  unworthy  of  it,  for  both  were  tricky  and  un- 
scrupulous politicians.    His  wife  Uargaiet  of  Aa jou,  though  ihe 
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pOBKssed  an  the  fire  and  enwgy  which  her  htiabami  Ucked» 
was  equally  devoted  to  these  two  ndnisten,  and  soon  cnne  to 
siflie  their  unpopularity. 

The  truco  with  France  had  offended  the  naturad  pride  of  the 
nation,  which  still  refused  to  own  itself  beaten.  The  ev«ettatloB 
of  the  Praneh  fortresses  In  Maine  and  elsewhere,  which  __^ 
was  the  prioe  paid  for  the  suspensi<»  of  arms,  was  ttm^Sn^ 
taitteriy  tesemed.  Indeed  the  gunisons  had  to  be  miohm 
tbreauned  with  the  use  of  force  before  they  would 
quit  their  strongholds.  A  violent  clamour  was  raised 
against  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  emerged  fMm  his  retirement  to  head  the  agitatioii. 
This  led  to  his  death;  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  the  queen 
and  the  mlnlsten  at  the  parilaraent  of  Bury.  Five  days  later 
he  died  suddenly  in  prison,  probably  by  foul  play,  though  it 
wna  given  out  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  pandytic  stroke. 
Hhi  estates  were  confiscated,  and  distributed  among  the  friends 
of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  Six  weeks  Utter  the  aged  Bishop 
Beaufort  followed  turn  to  the  grave-^he  had  no  share  In  Glou« 
cester's  f^to,  having  long  before  made  over  his  power  and  the 
leadenhlp  of  his  party  to  his  nephew  Edmund  of  Somerset 
(1447). 

The  truce  with  France  lasted  for  two  yean  after  the  death 
of  Duke  Humphry,  and  came  to  an  end  partly  owing  to  the 
eagemesa  of  the  French  to  push  their  advantages,  but  i^Mir«r 
mucA  more  from  the  titftchery  and  bad  faith  of  Suffolk  •iOmwmr 
and  Somerset,  who  gave  the  enemy  an  admirable  **** 
ianu  bfUi.    By  their  weakness,  or  perhaps  whh  their  ^^'^^ 
secret  conaivaaoe,  the  English  garrisons  of  Normandy  carried  out 
plundering  raids  of  the  most  impudent  sort  on  French  territory. 
When  summoned  to  punish  the  offenden,  and  to  make  monetary 
compcasation,  Suffolk  and  Somerset  shuffled  and  prevaricated, 
but  gave  no  satisfaction.    Thereupon  the  French  king  once  moiu 
declared  war  ijviy  1449)  and  invaded  Normandy.    Somerset 
was  in  oomaiaad;  he  showed  hopeless  intapadty  and  timidityi 
and  in  a  few  months  the  duchy  which  had  been  so  long  held  by 
the  sivords  of  Bedford,  York  and  Shrewsbury  was 
hopelessly  lost.    The  final  blow  came  when  a  small      ff**^ 
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army  of  relief  seat  over  fion  England  was  absolutely 
exterminated  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of  For- 
mlgny  (April  15,  1450)*  Somenet,  who  had  retired  into  Caea, 
surrendered  two  months  later  after  a  feeble  defence,  and  the 
English  power  In  northern  France  came  to  an  end. 

Even  before  this  final  disaster  the  indignation  felt  against 
Suffolk  and  Somerset  had  raised  violent  disturbances  at  home. 
Suffolk  was  impeached  on  many  charges,  true  and 
false;  it  waa  unfair  to  aocuse  him  of  treason,  but 
quite  just  to  ky  double-dealing  and  bad  faith  to  his 
charge.  The  king  tried  to  save  hhn  from  the  block 
by  banishing  him  before  he  could  be  tried.  But  while  he  was 
sailing  to  Flanden  his  ship  was  intercepted  by  some  London 
vessels,  which  were  on  the  k»k^ut  for  hhn,  and  he  was  delibar* 
ately  murdered.  The  Inetigatora  of  the  act  were  never  di»« 
covered.  But,  though  Suffolk  was  gone,  Somerset  yet  survived, 
and  thefr  partisana  still -engrossed  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
Tb  dear  out  the  government,  and  punish  those  responsible  for 
the  late  disasteis,  the  commons  of  Kent  rose  in  insonectiai 
under  n  captain  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  though  his 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  John  Cade.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune  who  had  served  in  the  French  wars,  and  claimed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  person  to  whom  the  eyes 
of  all  who  hated  Somenet  and  the  present  nSgime  were  now 
directed. 

Cade  was  not  a  social  reformer,  Uke  his  predecessor  Wat  Tyler» 
with  whom  he  has  often  been  compared,  but  a  pdUtidaa. 
Though  he  called  himself  '*John  AmeiK^all,"  and  promised 
to  put  down  abuses  of  every  kind,  the  main  part  of  the  pro* 
gramme  which  he  issued  was  intended  to  appeal  to  nationat 
sentiment,  not  to  class  feeling.  Whether  he  was  the  tool  of  other 
and  more  highly  placed  malcontents,  or  whether  he  was  simply 
a  ready-wieted  adveHtmer  playing  fab  own  game,  It  is  hard  to 
deienoine.    Bis  fiist  aseoese  was  marvellous;  he  defedted  the 
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|Uas*s  tioops,  ntde  a  triiuBpliuit  entiy  into  London  uid  fadd 
Ihe  dty  for  two  dayi.  He  sdied  «nd  beheaded  Lord  Seye,  the 
trcasiutr,  and  several  other  unpopular  penons,  and  might  havn 
CDadaued  hia  dictatonhip  for  lonia  time  if  the  Kcntkh  mob 
Ibat  followed  him  had  not  fallen  to  seneial  paUage  and  arson. 
This  led  to  the  same  lesuUs  that  had  been  seen  in  Tyler's  day. 
The  propertied  dasses  in  London  took  anns  to  suppress  anarchy> 
and  beat  the  insuigenta  out  of  the  city.  Cade,  striving  to  http 
IV»  the  rising  outside  the  walls,  waahfllcdinaskinnish  amonth 
laterj  and  hb  bands  dispecsed. 

But  the  troubles  of  EngUnd  wen  «n^  just  begtnoiqg;  th» 
pratcst  against  the  misgovemmettt  of  Somerset  and  the  rest 
lyn^^  of  the  coniidants  of  the  king  and  queen  waa  now 
*i««#  taken  up  by  a  mote  important  pcnonage  than  tha 
ViM*»  adventurer  Cade.  Sichard,  duke  of  York,  the  heir 
to  the  daima  of  the  house  of  Mortimer— his  mother 
was  the  sister  of  the  last  carl  of  March— now  placed 
hifflsell  at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  He  had  ptaosiUe  grounds 
for  doing  so;  though  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  and  was,  since  the  death  of  Humphrey  of  Clouoester,  the 
fim  prince  of  the  bk)od  royal,  he  had  been  ignoted  and  flouted 
by  the  king's  ministers,  who  had  sent  him  into  a  kind  of  honour- 
able banishment  as  lord4ieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  had  forbidden 
bun  to  re-enter  the  realm.  When,  in  defiance  of  this  mandate, 
he  came  home  and  announced  his  intention  of  impeaching 
SomerKt,  he  took  the  first  step  which  waa  to  lead  to  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses. 

Yet  he  waa  a  cautkMia  and  in  the  main  a  well-intentioned 
prince,  and  the  estieme  moderation  of  his  orii^nal  demands 
seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  at  first  aim  at  the  crown.  He 
merely  required  that  Somerset  and  his  friends  should  be  dis- 
missed from  ofl&ce  and  made  to  answer  for  their  misgovemment. 
Though  he  backed  his  demands  by  anned  demonstiatioft— twice 
calling  out  his  friends  and  retainers  to  support  his  policy— he 
carefully  refrained  Cor  five  long  srears  from  actual  violence. 
Indeed  in  145a  he  consented  to  abandon  his  protests,  and  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  other  party  for  a  great  natfonal  object,  the 
recovery  of  Guienne.  For  in  the  pievfeus  year  Charles  VII. 
had  dealt  with  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  as  he  had  already  dealt 
with  Normandy,  and  had  met  with  no  better  resistance  while 
completing  the  conquest.  Six  months' experience  of  Fkench  rule, 
however,  had  revealed  to  the  Bordelais  how  much  they  had 
lost  when  they  surrendered.  Their  old  toyalty  to  the  house  of 
Plantagenet  burst  once  more  into  flame;  they  rose  in  arms  and 
called  for  aid  to  England.  For  a  moment  the  quaxtel  of  York 
and  Somerset  was  suspended,  and  the  bsit  En^ish  army  that 
crossed  the  seas  during  theHundredYears'War  landed  in  Guienne, 
joined  the  insurgents,  and  for  a  time  swept  all  before  it.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  a  cuise  on  whatever  Hniy  VL  and  Somerset 
took  in  hand.  On  die  17th  of  July  1453  the  veteran  eari  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  greater  part  of  his  Anglo-Gascon  host  were 
Bmimti  ^^  ^^  pieces  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of  CastiUon. 
CkMflto*  Bordeaux,  though  left  to  defend  itself,  held  out  for 
^22^  eighty  days  after  Talbot's  defeat  and  death,  and  then 
•  >  made  its  final  submission  to  the  French.  The  long 
struggle  was  over,  and  F.nglsnd  now  retained  nothing  of  her  old 
transmarine  possessions  save  Calais  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  ambition  of  Henry  V.  had  finally  cost  her  the  Iong4oyal 
Guienne,  as  well  as  all  the  ephemersl  conquests  of  his  own  sword. 

The  last  crowning  disaster  of  the  administration  of  the 
favourites  of  Henry  VL  put  an  end  to  the  chance  that  a  way  out 
of  domestic  strife  might  be  found  in  the  vigorous  prosecutkm  of 
the  French  war.  For  the  next  twenty  yean  the  battles  of  Eat* 
land  wers  to  be  fought  on  her  own  «fl,  and  between  htt  own 
aona.  It  was  a  righteous  punishment  for  her  interference  in  the 
unnatural  strife  of  Orleanisu  and  Burgundians  that  the  struggle 
between  York  and  Lancaster  was  to  be  as  bitter  and  as  bloody 
as  that  between  the  two  French  factions. 

V.  T^  Wass  oy  the  Roses  (i45^U97) 

The  Warn  of  the  Roses  have  been  ascribed  to  many  different 
causes  by  difierent  historians.    To  sobm  their  origin  is  mainly 


coMtittttiooaL  HeiiiyVL,lt1taigMd,  had  broken  tha  tadti 
pact  which  the  house  of  fancaafw  had  made  with  the  natkm; 
instead  of  committing  the  adrtiinjsirariwn  of  the  realm    a^mmi 
to  ministen  chosen  for  him  by*  or  at  least  approved   la*  Wmrn 
by,  his  parliament,  he  peiaisted  in  retaining  in  office   tf,*^ 
persona  Ilka  Suilolk  and  Somerset,  who  had  for-    **'*^ 
feited  the  confidence  of  tha  people  by  their  many  failores  in 
war  and  dipkanacy,  and  wess  suspected  of  something  worse 
than  incapacity,    lliey  might  not  he  so  personally  odious  aa 
the  favourites  of  Edward  IL  or  of  Heniy  IIL,  but  they  wem 
even  more  dangerous  to  the  state,  becaose  they  were  not  foreign 
adventuren  but  great  English  peen.    In  spiu  of  the  warnings 
given  by  the  assault  on  Suffolk  in  1450,  by  Jack  Cade's  insur- 
rection, and  by  the  first  armed  demonstrations  of  Richard  of 
York  in  S4S0  and  1458,  the  king  petiisted  in  keeping  his  frienda 
in  o£Boe,  and  they  bad  to  be  removed  by  the  familiar  and  forcible 
methods  that  had  been  applied  in  earlier  ages  by  the  lorda 
ordainen  or  the  buds  appellant.    Undoubtedly  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  view  of  the  situation;  if  Henry  VL,  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  if  hia  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  been 
content  to  accept  ministries  in  which  the  friends  of  Richard  of 
York  were  fairly  represented,  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have 
died  a  king,  and  have  transmitted  his  crown  to  his  natural  heir. 
But  this  explanation  of  the  Wan  of  the  Roses  is  not  complete; 
it  accounts  for  their  outbreak,  but  not  for  their  k>ng  continuance. 
According  to  another  school  the  real  key  to  the  problem  is 
simply  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.    If  the 
wedlock  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  cuku^t 
been  fruitful  during  the  ficrt  few  yean  after  their  ia»auto 
marriage,  no  one  wwdd  have  raised  the  question  of  a  y**/* 
change  of  dynasty.    But  when  they  reouUned  childlcaa  "^  "*''* 
for  seven  yean,  and  strong  suspick>n  arose  that  there  was  a 
project  on  foot  to  declare  the  Beauforts  hein  to  the  throne, 
the  claim  of  Richard  of  York,  as  the  representative  of  the  houses 
of  Claience  and  March,  was  raised  by  those  who  viewed  the 
possible  accession  of  the  incapable  and  unpopuUir  Somerset  with 
terror  and  dislike.    When  once  the  claims  of  York  had  been 
displayed  and  stated  by  his  imprudent  partisan,  Thomas  Yonge, 
in  the  parliament  of  1451,  there  was  no  possibility  of  hiding  the 
fact  that  in  the  strict  Ic^timate  line  of  succession  he  had  a  better 
claim  than  the  reigning  king.    He  disavowed  any  pretensions 
to  the  down  for  nine  yean;  it  was  only  in  1460  that  be  set  forth 
his  title  with  his  own  mouth.    But  his  friends  and  f ollowem  were 
not  so  discreet;  hence  when  a  son  was  at  last  bom  to  Henry 
and  Margaret,  in  r4S3,  the  succession  question  was  already 
in  the  air  and  could  no  longer  be  ignored.    If  the  daim  of 
York  waa  superior  to  that  of  Lancaster  in  the  eyes  of  a  consider^ 
able  part  of  the  nation,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to     Bktk9i 
consider  the  problem  solved  by  the  birth  of  a  direct    tuwm^ 
heir  to  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne.    Though     fHmtmoi 
Duke  Richard  behaved  in  the  most  correct  fashion,     ^^^^'^ 
acknowledged  the  infant  Edward  aa  prince  of  Wales,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  assert  dynastic  claims  during  his  two  regencies 
in  I4S4  and  I4S5*I4S6,  yet  the  queen  and  her  partisans  already 
looked  upon  him  aa  a  pretender  to  the  throne.    It  is  tMa  fsct 
whidi  accounta  for  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  arHl 
Lancastrian  parties  during  the  last  yean  of  Henry  VL 
Margsiet  believed  hesMlf  to  be  defending  the  nghts 
of  her  son  against  a  would-be  usurper.    Duke  Richard, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  himself  as  wrongfully  oppressed, 
and  exdnded  from  his  legitimate  position  as  a  prince  of  the  blood 
and  a  chief  councillor  of  the  crown.    Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  queen  took  every  opportunity  of  showing  her 
suspidoa  of  him,  and  deliberatdy  kept  ham  and  his  friends  from 
sharing  in  the  administration  of  the  reabn.    This  might  have 
been  more  toleraUe  if  the  Lancastrian  party  had  shown  any 
governing  power;  but  both  while  Somerset  was  their  leader, 
down  to  his  death  in  the  fint  battle  of  St  Albans,  and  while  in 
I4S6-I450  Exeter,  Wiltshire,  Shrewsbury  and  Beaumont  were 
the  queen's  trusted  agents,  the  condition  of  Englarxl  was  de- 
plorable.   As  a  contemporary  chronicler  wrote,  "  the  realm  was 
out  of  all  good  govayianrr   at  it  baa  been  many  days  before: 
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%h^  Mng  tras  •^—fJot  iod  ltd  by  covcton  coundllpiSy  mmI  owed 
thui  be  WW  iKortk  His  debts  incwscd  daily,  but  pay- 
ineBt  «u  there  aonep  for  all  the  maaois  aadTwewa 
tloos  that  pertained  to  the  crawa  he  had  i^vcn  away, 
so  that  he  had  alnoit  nought  to  live  on.  For  thoe 
misfovcfnaoceB  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  tumed 
from  theat  tint  had  the  land  in  rule,  and  thdr  Uessing  was 
tumed  to  ansing.  The  offioefs  of  the  realm,  and  fiperially 
the  earl  of  Wilishire  the  tieasuier,  for  toenxich  himself  phmdersd 
poor  pe(^  and  disinherited  rightful  heirs,  and  did  many  wiongB. 
The  fiueen'was  defamed,  that  he  that  was  called  the  pdnce  was 
not  the  kia«'s  son,  but  a  bastard  gotten  in  adulteiy/'  When 
it  is  added  that  the  Lancastrian  party  avoided  holding  a  pariia- 
nent  for  three  years,  because  they  daied  not  face  It,  and  that 
the  French  were  allowed  to  sack  Fow^y,  Sandwich  and  other 
places  because  there  was  no  English  fleet  in  wristrnre,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  many  men  thought  that  the  cup  of  the  iniquities 
«f  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  fulL  In  the  militaiy  daaies  It 
was  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  realm  was  lost;  ih  mercantile 
circles  it  was  thought  that  the  continuance  for  a  few  years  more 
of  such  government  would  make  an  end  of  English  trade.  Some 
ezcnse  must  be  found  lor  getting  rid  of  t)»e  queen  and  her 
friends,  and  the  doubtful  Intimacy  of  the  Lancastrian  daim 
to  the  crown  afforded  such  an  escuse.  Hence  came  the  curious 
parados,  that  the  party  which  started  as  the  advocates  of  the 
rights  of  parUament  against  the  incapable  ministers  appointed 
by  the  crown,  ended  by  challenging  the  right  of  parliament, 
exercised  in  1399,  to  depose  a  legitimate  king  and  substitute  for 
him  another  member  of  the  royal  house.  For  Richard  of  York 
in  X460  and  Edward  IV.  in  1461  put  in  their  daim  to  the  throne, 
not  as  the  elect  of  the  nation,  but  as  the  possessors  of  a  divine 
hereditary  right  to  the  succession,  there  having  been  no  true 
king  of  England  since  the  death  of  Richard  IL  Hence  Edward 
assumed  tl^  ro3ral  title  in  March  1461,  was  crowned  in  June,  but 
called  no  parliament  tUl  November.  When  it  met,  it  acknow- 
ledfed  him  as  king,  but  made  no  pretence  of  creating  or  electing 
him  to  be  sovereign. 

But  putting  aside  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  they  had  another 
jg^ff^^  ^  aspect.  From  one  point  of  view  they  were  little  more 
ca»cM.  than  a  great  faction  fight  between  two  alliances  of 
over-powerful  barons.  Though  ^the  Lancastrians 
made  much  play  with  the  watchword  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown,  and  though  the  Yorkists  never  forgot  to  speak  of  the 
need  for  strong  and  wise  governance,  and  the  welfare  of  the  realm, 
yet  personal  and  famfly  enmities  had  in  many  cases  more  e&ct 
in  determining  their  action  than  a  seal  for  King  Heniy's  rights 
or  for  the  prosperity  of  Eni^and.  It  is  true  that  some  dasses 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  in  their  choice  of  sides  mainly  by 
the  general  causes  spoken  of  above;  the  dtizens  of  London  and 
the  other  great  towns  (for  example)  inclined  to  the  Yorkist 
faction  simply  because  they  saw  that  under  the  Lancastrian  rule 
the  foreign  trade  of  EngUnd  was  bdng  ruined,  and  insufficient 
security  was  given  for  life  and  property.  But  the  leading  men 
among  the  baronage  were  undoubtedly  swayed  by  ambition  and 
rcsentment^-by  family  ties  and  £imily  feuds,  far  more  than  by 
enlightened  statesmanship  or  zeal  for  the  king  or  the  common- 
weal. It  would  be  going  too  far  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  Yorkist 
party — as  some  have  dme — in  the  old  enmity  of  the  houses  of 
March,  Norfolk  and  Salisbury  against  Henry  IV.  But  it  is 
not  so  fantastic  to  ascribe  its  birth  to  the  peisonal  hatred  that 
existed  between  Richard  of  York  and  Edmund  of  Somerset, 
to  the  old  family  grudge  (going  back  to  X405)  between  the 
Perdes  and  the  Nevilles,  to  the  marriage  alliance  that  bound  the 
houses  of  York  and  Neville  together,  and  to  other  less  well- 
remembered  quarrels  or  blood-ties  among  the  lesser  baronage. 
As  an  example  of  how  such  motives  worked,  it  may  suffice  to 
quote  the  case  of  those  old  enemies,  the  Bon  villes  and  Courtenays, 
In  the  west.country.  While  Lord  Bonville  supported  the  queen, 
the  house  of  Courtenay  were  staunch  Yorkists,  and  the  earl  of 
Devon  joined  in  the  armed  demonstration  of  Duke  Richard  in 
t4^a.    But  when  the  earl  changed  his  politics  and  fought  on  the 
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St  ABmum  ia  145^  the  buMMi  M  «■€•  became 
a  streoitous  adherent  of  the  duke,  adhered  firmly  to  the  white 
rose  and  died  by  the  axe  for  ita  cause. 

Richard  of  York,  in  short,  was  not  merely  the  head  of  a 
Gonstitntiooal  oppositiQn  to  misgovcmment  by  the  queen's 
friends,  nor  was  he  merdy  a  legitimist  claimant 
to  the  crown,  he  was  also  the  hnd  of  a  powerful 
baronial  league,  of  which  the  most  prominent  memben 
were  his  kinsmtm,  the  Nevilles,  Mowbrays  and 
Bourehien.  The  Nevilles  alone^  enriched  with  the 
undent  estates  of  the  Beauchamps  and  Montagus,  and  with 


five  of  their  name  in  the  House  of  Lords,  werea  sufficient  nudeus 
for  a  faction.  They  were  headed  by  the  two  most  capable 
politicians  and  soldios  then  alive  in  England,  the  two  Ridmrds, 
father  and  son,  who  held  the  earidoms  of.  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 
and  were  respectively  brother4ii4aw  and  nephew  to  York.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  baron  of  1450  was  not  strong  merdy 
by  reason  of  the  spears,  and  bows  <rf  hob  household  and  1^ 
tcnantiy,  like  a  bai»D  of  the  13th  oentuiy.  The  pemidous 
practice  of  "  livery  and  maintenance  "  waa  now  at  its  zenith; 
all  over  England  in  times  of  stress  the  knighthood  and  gentry 
win  wont  to  pledge  themsdvcs,  by  sealed  bonds  of  indoBture,  to 
fottow  the  magnstft  whom  th^  thought  best  able  to  protect 
them.  They  mounted  his  badge,  and  joined  his  banner  when 
strife  broke  out,  in  return  for  1;^  championship  of  thdr  private 
interests  and  Us  promise  to  "  msintain  "  them  agsinst  all  thdr 
enemiea.  A  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  ability  and  ambition 
of  Richard  of  Warwick  counted  hundeeda  of  such  adherents, 
scattered  over  twenty  dures.  The  system  had  spread  so  far  that 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  tenants-in-dud,  and  even  many 
of.  the  lesser  barons^  were  the  sworn  followers  of  an  insigniiicant 
number  of  the  greater  lords.  An  alliance  of  half<4rdoien  of  these 
over^powerful  subjects  was  a  serious  danger  to  the  crown.  For 
the  king  could  no  longer  count  on  raising  a  national  army  against 
them;  he  could  only  call  out  the  adherents  of  the  lords  of  his 
own  party.  The  factions  were  f airiy  balsncsd,  for  if  the  majority 
of  the  baronage  were,  on  the  whole,  Lancastrian,  the  greatest 
houses  stood  by  the  cause  of  York. 

Despite  all  this,  there  waa  still,  when  the  wars  begsn,  a  very 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  compromise  and  moderation.    For 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  of  York  was 
mainly  responsible.    When  he  waa  twice  placed  hi  ^SHi^ 
power,  during  the  two  protectorates  which  followed  y^b 
Henry's  two  long  fits  of  iiuanity  in  1454  and  1455-1456, 
he  carefully  avoided  any  oppresdon  of  his  enemies,  though  he 
naturally  took  care  to  put  his  own  friends  in  office;    Most  of  all 
did  he  show  his  sincere  wish  for  peace  by  twice  laying  down  the 
protectorate  when  the  king  was  restored  to  sanity.    He  was 
undoubtedly  goaded  into  his  last  rebellion  of  r459  by  the  queen's 
undisguised  preparations  for  attacking  him.    Yet  because  he 
struck  first,  wiUiout  waiting  for  a  definite  cas»$  belli,  public 
opinion  declared  so  much  against  him  that  half  liJs  followers 
refused  to  rally  to  his  baxmer.    The  revulsion  only  came  when 
the  queen,  victorious  after  the  rout  of  Ludford,    n^ppn, 
applied  to  the  vanquished  Yorkists  those  penalties  of    mm  9f 
confiscation  and  attainder  which  Duke*  Richard  had    ^•f^'* 
always  refused  to  employ  in  his  day  of  power.    After 
the  harsh  doings  at  the  parliament  of  Coventry  (1459), 
and  the  commencement  of  political  executions  by  the 
sending  of  koger  Neville  and  his  fellows  to  the  scaffold, 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  veered  rpund,  and  Margaret  and  her 
friends  were  rightly  hdd  reqxmdble  for  the  embittered  nature 
of  the  strife.    Hence  came  the  marvellous  success  <rf  the  Yorkist 
counterstrpke  in  June  1460,  when  the  exiled  Warwick,  landing 
in  Kent  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  was  suddenly 
joined  by  the  whole  of  the  south  of  En^d  and  the  {J^^^*' 
dtizens  of  London,  and  infficted  a  crushing  ddeat  on  ati^tttg 
the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton  before  he  had  been  Lmaew 
fifteen  days  on  shore  (July  zo,  1460).    The  growing  *j*^** 
rancour  of  the  struggle  was  marked  by  the  fact  that  ^-f*-^ 
the  Yorkists,  after  Northampton,  showed  thcmsdves. 
by  no  means  so  merciful  and  scrupulous  as  in  their  eaiUcr 
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days.  ReUliatory  ekectttiom  begiB,  though  on  a  arnaD  acile, 
ftnd  when  York  reached  London  he  at  last  began  to  talk  of  hit 
rights  to  the  crown»  and  to  propose  the  deposition  of  Heniy  VI. 
Yet  modemtion.  was  still  so  far  prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
adherents  that  they  refused  to  follow  him  to  such  lengths. 
Warwick  and  the  other  leading  men  of  the  party  dictated  a 
ONnpiomise,  by  which  Henry  was  to  reign  for  the  term  of  his 
mekufdot  B^^uial  life,  but  Duke  Richard  was  to  be  recogniied 
raft  *-  at  his  heir  and  to  succeed  hhn  on  the  throne.  They 
cte#^Acir  had  obviously  borrowed  the  expedient  from  the  terms 
J^jJ^      of  the  treaty  of  l^oycs.    But  the  act  of  parfiameni 

which  embodied  it  did  not  formally  disinherit  the 
icignittg  king's  son,  at  the  treaty  of  Troyes  had  done,  but  merely 
ignored  his  existence. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  England  if  this  agreement  had 
held,  and  the  crown  had  passed  peaceably  to  the  house  of  York, 
after  the  comparatively  short  and  bloodless  struggle  which  had 
Just  ended.  But  Duke  Richard  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with 
the6erceand  unscrupulous  energy  of  Queen  Margaret,  when  she 
was  at  bay  in  defence  of  her  son's  rights.  Marching  with  a  trifling 
0^,111^  ^  force  to  expel  her  from  the  north,  he  was  surprised  and 
Was»<fcML  slain  at  Wakefield  (Dec  30, 1460).  But  it  was  not  his 
ffiBtanf  death  that  was  the  main  mlsfoftune,  but  the  fact 
*'*'"*  that  in  the  battle  the  Lancastrians  gave  no  quarter 
to  small  or  great,  and  that  after  it  they  put  to  death  York's 
brothcr>in-hiw  Salisbury  and  other  prisoners.  The  heads  of  the 
duke  and  the  earl  were  set  up  over  the  gates  of  York.    This 

ferocity  was  repeated  when  Margaret  and  her  northern 
ff!r*AV   boat  beat  Warwick  at  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans 

(Feb.  17,  1461),  where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recover  possession  of  the  person  of  King  Henry.  Lord  Bonville 
and  the  Other  captives  of  rank  were  beheaded  next  morning: 

After  this  it  was  but  natural  that  the  struggle  became  a  mere 
fcoord  of  massacres  and  executions.    The  Yorkists  proclaimed 

Edward,  Duke  Richard's  heir,  king  of  En^and;  they 

took  no  further  heed  of  the  claims  of  King  Henry, 

declared  their  leader  the  true  successor  of  Richard  II., 

and  stigmatized  the  whole  period  of  the  Lancastrian 
^Stwiuiny.  '^  ^  *  ^^^  ttSuijMtion.  They  adopted  a  strict 
*  legitimist  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  crown,  and 
denied  the  right  of  parliament  to  deal  with  the  succession* 
This  was  the  first  ttep  in  the  direction  of  absolute  monarchy 
which  England  had  seen  since  the  short  months  of  King 
Richard's  tyranny,  in  tj97~i39Q.  It  was  but  the  first  of  many 
encroachments  of  the  new  dynasty  upon  the  liberties  that  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  nation  under  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  revenge  taken  by  the  new  king  and  his  cousin  Richard  of 
Warwick  for  the  slaughter  at  Wakefield  and  St  Albans  was  prompt 

and  dreadful.  They  were  now  well  supported  by  the 
2J52J.  whole  of  southern  England;  for  not  only  had  the 
uitt9  wm,  <)tieen's  ferocity  shocked  the  nation,  but  the  reckless 

plundering  of  her  northern  moss-troopers  in  the  home 
counties  had  roused  the  peasantry  and  townsfolk  to  an  interest 
in  the  stnig^e  which  they  had  never  before  displayed.  Up  to 
this  moment  the  civil  War  had  been  conducted  like  a  great  faction 
fight;  the  barons  and  their  Uvericd  retainers  had  been  wont  to 
seek  some  convenient  heath  or  hill  and  there  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  with  the  minimum  of  damage  to  the  countryside.  The 
deliberate  hanying  of  the  Midlands  by  Margaret'j^  northern 
levies  was  a  new  departure,  and  one  bitterly  resented.  The 
house  of  Lancaster  could  never  for  the  future  count  on  an 
adherent  sooth  of  Trent  or  east  of  Chiltem.     The  Yorkist  army 

that  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  raiders,  and  won  the 
fS!!^     bkwdy  field  of  Towton  under  Warwick's  guidance, 

gave  no  quarter.  Not  only  was  the  slaughter  in  that 
battle  aihd  the  pursuit  mofe  crod  than  anything  that  had  been 
seen  since  the  day  of  Evesham,  but  the  executions  that  followed 
SMJkJbM  ^^^  ruthless.  Ere  Edward  turned  south  he  had  be- 
twpriatM  headed  two  earls— Devon  and  Wiltshire-^and  fortyw 
itk»  two  knights,  and  had  hanged  many  prisoners  of  lesser 
iTwairtf.  estate.  The  Yorkist  partiament  of  November  1461 
carried  do  the  work  by  attainting  133  persons,  ranging  from 
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Henry  VI.  and  Qseen  Margaret  dow&  tluoogli  the  peerage  aad 
the  kAlghtbood  to  the  clerks  and  househoM  retainers  of  the  iat« 
king.  'AU  the  estates  of  the  Lancastriaa  londs,  ttviag  or  dead, 
were  oonfisoated,  and  their  blood  waa  declared  corrupted. 
TUs  brought  Into  the  king's  hands  such  a  nasaof  phmder  aa  do 
one  had  handled  since  William  the  CoDquecor.  Edward  IV. 
oottld  not  only  reward  hit  adherentt  with  it,  so  aa  to  p|,,„„,| 
create  a  whole  new  oouit  nobkase,  bat  had  enougfa  rm§»9t 
over  to  fill  hit  exchequer  for  maay  yeart,  and  to  Btwmt 
enable  him  to  ditpense  with  patUamctaUry  grants  of  '*'' 
money  for  an  unexampled  period.  Between  1461  sad  146s 
he  only  asked  for  £37.000  from  the  nation— and  wois  no  aauJl 
popularity  thereby.  For»  in  their  Joy  at  behig  quit  of  taxa- 
tion, men  forgot  that  they  wen  losfng  the  lever  by  which  their 
fathers  had  been  wont  to  mow  the  crown  to  constitutional 
concesslotts. 

After  Towton  peace  prevailed  south  of  the  lyne  and  east  of 
the  Severn,  for  it  was  only  in  Northumbciland  and  In  Walct  that 
the  survivors  of  the  Luiesstrian  faction  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  war  alive.  King  Edward,  at  Indolent 
and  plcasure-k>ving  in  timet  of  ease  as  he  was  active 
and  ruthless  in  times  of  stress  and  battle,  set  himsdf 
to  enjoy  life,  handing  over  the  suppression  of  the  rebeb  to  his 
ambitious  and  untiring  cousin  Richard  of  Warwick.  The  annab 
of  the  few  contemporary  chroniders  are  so  entirdy  devoted  to 
the  bickerings  in  the  extreme  north  and  west,  that  it  Is  ne rests ry 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  from  1461  onwards  the  dvil  war  was 
purely  local,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  realm  enjoyed  wliat  passed 
for  peace  In  the  15th  century.  The  campaigns  of  i46tHS3-<^ 
though  full  of  inddent  and  bloodshed,  were  not  of  fint-rate 
political  importance.  The  cause  of  Lancast«-  had  been  lost  at 
Towton,  and  all  that  Queen  Margaret  succeeded  in  accomplfah- 
ing  was  to  keep  Northumberland  in  revolt,  mainly  by  means 
of  French  and  Scottish  succours.  Her  last  English  partisans, 
attainted  men  who  had  lost  their  lands  and  lived  with  the 
shadow  of  the  axe  ever  before  them,  fought  bitterly  Plough. 
But  the  obstinate  and  hard-handed  Warwick  beat  them  down 
again  and  again,  and  the  old  Lancastrian  party  was 
almost  exterminated  when  the  last  of  Its  chiefs  went 
to  the  block  in  the  series  of  wholesale  executions  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Hexham  (May  15, 1464).  A 
year  later  Henry  VI.  himsdf  fdl  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  as  he  lurked  in  Lancashire,  and  with  his  consignment 
to  the  Tower  the  dynastic  question  seemed  finally  solved  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  York. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Edward  IV.  fall  into  two 
parts,  the  dividing  point  bdng  the  avowal  of  the  king's  marriage 
to  Elisabeth  Woodville  in  November  1464.  During  the 
first  of  these  periods  Edward  rdgned  but  Warwick 
governed;  he  was  not  only  the  fighting  man,  but  the  gf^gf  ^ 
statesman  and  diplomatist  of  the  Yorkist  party,  and  •'*■*• 
enjoyed  a  oomi^ete  ascendancy  over  his  young  master,  who  long 
preferred  thriftless  ease  to  the  toils  of  personal  monarchy. 
Warwick  represented  the  better  side  of  the  victorious  cause; 
he  was  no  mere  factious  king-maker,  and  his  later  nickname  of 
'*  the  last  of  the  barons  "  by  no  means  expresses  his  character 
or  his  position.  He  was  strong,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  his 
vast  estates  and  his  numerous  retainers,  as  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  placed  in  him. 
He  never  forgot  that  the  Yorkist  party  had  started  as  the 
advocates  of  sound  and  strong  administration,  and  the  man- 
datories of  the  popular  wiH  against  the  queen's  incapable  and 
corrupt  ministers.  "  He  ever  had  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
because  he  knew  how  to  give  them  fair  words,  and  always  spoke 
not  of  himadf  but  6f  the  augmentation  and  good  governance 
of  the  kingdom,  for  which  he  would  spend  his  life;  and  thus  he 
had  the  goodwill  of  England,  so  that  in  all  the  land  he  was  the 
lord  who  was  hdd  in  most  esteem  and  faith  and  credence.'*  As 
long  as  he  remained  supreme,  pariiameMs  were  regulariy  held, 
and  (he  house  of  York  appeared  to  be  keeping  its  bargain  with 
the  nation.  His  policy  was  sound;  peace  with  France^  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  dwindling  foreign  trade  of  England,  and  dw 
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naintewuBca  of  bw  tod  JHstice  by  stroos^ianded  ftveraaaoe 

were  ius  main  aims. 

Bui  Warwick  waa  one  of  thftsftipinittcia  who  love  to  do  every* 
tiling  for  themselves,  and  ciiafe  at  masters  and  ooUeagMea  who 
presume  to  check  or  to  criticise  their  actioas.  He  waa  aur- 
louaded  and  supported,  moreover,  by  a  group  of  brothen  and 
cousins,  to  whom  he  gave  most  of  hLi  confidence,  and  most  of 
the  preferment  that  came  to  his  hands.  England  has  always 
chafed  against  a  family  oligarchy,  however,  well  it  may  do  its 
work.  "Hie  Yorkist  magnates  who  did  not  belong  to  the  claa 
«f  the  NevUles  were  not  unnaturally  jealous  of  that  house,  and 
Edward  lY.  himself,  gradually  came  to  realise  the  ignominious 
position  of  a  king  who  is  managed  and  overruled  by  a  strong- 
willed  and  arbitrary  minister^ 

Has  first  sign  of  revolt  was  his  secret  maxiiage  to  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  «  lady  of  deddedly  Lancastrian  connexions,  for  her 
father  and  her  first  husband  were  both  members  of 
the  defeated  faction.  Warwick  was  at  the  moment 
suing  for  the  hand  of  lA>uis  XL's  sister-in*law  in 
***^  his  master's  name,  and  had  to  back  out  of  his  negotia- 
tions in  a  sudden  and  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion. 
His  pride  was  hurt,  but  for  two  years  more  there  was  no  open 
breach  between  him  and  his  master,  though  their  estrangement 
grew  more  and  more  marked  when  Edward  continued  to  heap 
titles  and  estates  on  his  wife's  numerous  relatives,  and  to  conclude 
lor  them  marriage  alKances  with  all  the  great  Yorkist  families 
11^  -  who  were  not  of  the  Neville  connexion,  la  this  way 
tttwtn  ^  ^u^(  ^  '^  himself  a  personal  following  within  the 
Wanrkk  Yorkist  party;  but  the  relative  strength  of  this  faction 
^^  and  of  that  which  stiU  looked  upon  Warwick  as  ihc 
^^  true  representative  of  the  cause  had  yet  to  be  tried. 

The  king  had  in  his  favour  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name,  and 
a  pc^ularity  won  by  his  easy>going  affability  ;uui  his  liberal 
^ts.  The  earl  had  his  established  reputation  for  disinterested 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  and  his  brilliant  record 
as  a  soldier  and  statesman.  In  districts  as  far  apart  as  Kent 
and  Yorkshire,  his  word  counted  for  a  good  deal  more  than  that 
of  his  sovereign. 

Unhappily  for  England  and  for  himself,  Warwick's  loyalty 
was  not  sufficient  to  restrain  his  ambition  and  his  resentment. 
He  felt  the  ingratitude  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
inade,  so  tntter^  that  he  stooped  ere  long  to  intrigue 
and  treason.  Edward  in  1467  openly  broke  with  him 
by  dismissing  his  brother  George  Neville  from  the 
chanceOocship,  by  repudiating  a  treaty  with  France  which  the 
earl  had  just  negotiated,  and  by.  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Burgundy  against  which  he  had  always  protested.  Warwick  en- 
iMed  in  his  cause  the  king's  younger  brother  George  o(  Qaitnce, 
who  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  and  heiress  Isabella  Neville, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  unscrupulous  but  unstable  young  man 
began  to  organise  rebellion.  His  first  experiment  in  treason  was 
m^y^gf  the  so<^led  "  rising  of  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  which 
"JIMto  0i  was  ostensibly  an  armed  protest  by  the  gentry  and 
<**■  commons  of  Yorkshire  against  the  maladministratu>n 
^■'^**  of  the  realm  by  the  'king's  favourites— his  wife's 
relatives,  and  the  courtiers  whom  he  had  lately  promoted  to  high 
sank  and  office.  The  rebellion  was  headed  by  well-known  ad* 
herents  of  the  eari,  and  the  nickname  of  "  Robin  of  Redesdale  " 
•eema  to  have  covered  the  personality  of  his  kinsman  Sir  John 
Conyerv  When  the  rising  was  well  started  Warwick  declared 
his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  insurgents,  wedded  his 
daughter  to  Clarence  despiu  the  king's  prohibition  of  the  match, 
and  raised  a  force  at  Calais  with  which  he  landed  in  Kent. 

But  his  plot  was  already  successful  before  he  reached  the  scene 
of  operations.  The  Yorkshire  rebels  beat  the  royalist  army  at 
the  battle  of  Edgccott  (July  6, 1469).  A  few  days  later 
Edward  himself  was  captured  at  Okey  and  put  into 
the  earl's  hands.  Many  of  his  chief  supportea,  Includ* 
ing  the  queen's  father,  Lord  Rivers,  and  her  brother) 
John  Woodville,  as  well  as  the  newly-created  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Devon,  were  put  to  death  with  Warwick's  connivance.  If 
not  by  his  direct  orders.    The  king  was  confined  for  some 


w«eka  in  the  ^tu  Mevik  ttrciigliAkl  of  Middlehim  Caatia,  bill 
presently  released  on  conditkMa,  being  conpelied  to  accept 
new  minjstjfrs  nominated  by  Warwick.    The  earl  supposed  that, 
his  cousin's  spirit  was  broken  and  thai  he  would  give  gg^cgOoa 
no  further  trouble.    In  this  be  cntd  pievoiia^.   a^fs* 
Edward  vowed  revenge  for  his  slau^eicd  favourites,    «•«*■*• 
and  waited  his  opportunity.    Warwick  bad  lost   '•'"'^^^ 
credit  by  using  such  underhand  methods  in  his  attack  on  his 
master,  and  bad  not  taken  atfffident  care  to  ooncaliate  public 
opinion  fihcn  he  icoonstiuctcd  fhe  government.    His  conduct 
had  destroyed  bis  old  i^ntation  tot  diainlerestedness  and 
honesty. 

In  March  1470  the  king  seised  the  first  chance  of  avenging  him- 
self.   Sotat  unimportant  riots  had  broken  out  in  lincoliMllifie, 
originatingprobablyinmefelocal<|uarrds, but  possibly  jq^ 
in  Lancastrian  intrigues.    To  suppress  this  rising  the  £tfv«tf 
king  gathered  a  great  force,  caitfully  calling  in  to  his  **«• 
banner  all  the  peers  who  were  offended  with  Warwick  j*?|^** 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  belong  to  his  family  aUianoe. 
Having  scattered  the  Lincolnshire  bands,  he  suddenly  turned 
upon  Warwick  with  his  army,  and  caught  hhn  wholly  unprepared. 
The  earl  and  his  son-ia-law  Clarence  were  hunted  out  of  the  realm 
before  they  could  collect  their  partisans,  and  fled  to  France; 
Edward  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  master  in  bis  own 
realm. 

But  the  Wan  of  the  Roses  had  one  more  phase  to  come. 
Warwick's  neme  was  still  a  power  in  the  land,  and  hia  expulsion 
had  been  so  sudden  that  be  had  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  of  trying  bia  btrengtb.  His  old  enmity 
for  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  completely  swallowed  Mt  < 
up  in  his  new  grudge  against  the  king  that  he  had  *^''**^ 
made.  He  opened  negotiations  with  the  exiled  Queen 
Margaret,  and  offered  to  place  bis  sword  at  her  disposition  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  King  Edward  and  restoring  King 
Henry.  The  queen  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing  herself  U» 
come  to  terms  with  the  man  who  had  been  the  bane  of  her  cause, 
but  finally,  was  induced  by,  Louis  XI.  to  conclude  a  bargain. 
Warwick  married  his  younger  daughter  to  her  eon  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  as  a  pledge  of  his  gfio&  faith,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
King  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers.  He  then  set  himself 
to  stir  up  the  Yorkshire  adherents  of  the  house  of  NeViUe  to 
distraa  the  attention  of  Edward  IV.  When  the  king 
had  gone  northward  te  attack  them,  the  earl  hinded  P**"^ 
at  IXsrtmouth  (Sept.  M7c)  with  a  small  force  partly  jw.«a 
composed  of  Lancastrian  exiles,  partly  of  hb  own 
men.  His  appearance  had  the  effect  on  whieh  he  bad  calcu- 
lated. Devon  rose  in  the  Lancastrian  interest;  Kent,  where  the 
earl's  name  had  always  been  popular,  took  arms  a 
few  days  later;  and  London  opened  its  gates.  King  £|V. 
Edward,  hurrying  south  to  oppose  the  invader,  found 
his  army  melting  away  from  his  banner,  and  hastily 
took  ship  at  Lynn  and  fled  to  Holland.  He  found  a  refuge 
with  his  brother-in-brar  and  ally  Charies  the  Bold,  the  great 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

King  Henry  was  released  and  ie|rfaced  on  the  throne,  and  foe 
six  months  Warwick  ruled  England  as  his  lieutenant.    But  there 
was  bitterness  and  mistrust  between  the  old  Lan- 
castrian faction  and  the.Nevilles,  and  Queen  Margaret  ^^^^ 
refused  to  cross  to  England  or  to  trust  her  son  in  the   UMfy  Vk 
king-maker's  hands.    Her.  partisans  doubted  bis  sin- 
cerity, while  many  of  the  Yorkists  who  bad  hitherto  followed 
Warwick  in  blind  admiration  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  new  regime.    The  duke  of  Qarence  in  par> 
tJcular,  discontented  at  the  triumph  of  Lancaster,  bttrayed  his 
fatber-in-laW|  and  opened  secret  negotlaiioos  with  bis  exiled 
brother.    Encouraged  by  the  news  of  the  dissensions  among  his 
enemies,  Edward  IV.  resolved  to  try  bis  fortune  once 
more,  and  landed  near  Hull  on  the  151b  of  March   f^^f^, 
X47X  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the  d^eMA 
duke  of  Burgundy.    The  campaign  t  hat  followed  was 
most  creditable  to  Edwaxd'Ss  generalship,  but  must  have  been 
fatal  to  him  if  Warwick  had  been  bonestly  supponed  h^  bis 
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UettteBBBts.  Bat  the  diike  of  Cbotnce  betnyed  to  bis  brother 
the  $xmy  which  he  had  gathered  In  King  Henry's  name,  and 
ggfgi^  ^  many  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slow  to  join  the  earl, 
from  their  distrust  of  his  loyalty.  Edward,  dashing 
through  the  midst  of  the  slowly  gathering  levies  of 
bb  opponents,  seized  London,  and  two  days  later 
defeated  and  slew  Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April  13, 

On  that  same  day  Queen  MAgaret  and  her  son  landed  at 
Weymouth,  only  to  hear  that  the  earl  was  dead  aAd 
his  army  scattered.. .But  she  refused  to  consider  the 
struggle  ended,  and  gathered  the  Lancastrians  of  the 
west  for  a  final  rally.  On  the  fatal  day  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  3,  1471)  her  army  was  beaten,  her  son 
was  slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
chief  captains  were  taken  prismier.  She  herself  was 
captured  next  day.  The  victorious  Edward  sent  to  the  block 
the  last  Beaufort  duke  of  Somerset,  and  nearly  all 
the  other  captains  of  rank,  whether  Lancastrians  or 
followers. of  WarwidL  He  then  moved  to  London, 
which  was  being  threatened  by  Kentish  levies  raised 
in  Warwick'aname,  delivered  the  city,  and  next  day 
cawMd  the  unhappy  Henry  VI.  .to  be  murdered  in  the 
Tower  (May  ai,  i47i)< 

The  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  were  now  extinct,  and  the 
saocession  question  seemed  settled  for  ever.  No  one  dreamed 
of  raising  against  King  Edward  the  claims  of  the 
remoter  heiis  of  John  of  Gaunt — the  young  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  represented  the  Bcauforts  by  a  female 
descent,  or  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  grandson  of  Gaunt 's  eldest 
daughter.  Edward  was  now  king  indeed,  with  no  over-powerful 
cousin  at  his  elbow  to  curb  bis  wilL  He  had,  moreover,  at  his 
disposal  plunder  almost  as  valuable  as  that  which  he  had  divided 
up  in  X461 — ^the  estates  of  the  great  Neville  clan  and  their  ad- 
herents. A  great  career  seemed  open  before  him ;  he  had  proved 
himself  a  fine  soldier  and  an  unscrupulous  diplomatist;  he  was 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  having  not  yet  attained  his  thirty-first 
year.  He  might  have  devoted  himself  to  foreign  politics  and 
have  rivalled  the  exploits  of  Edward  UI.  or  Heniy  V. — ^for  the 
state  of  the  continent  was  all  in  his  favour— or  might  have  set 
himself  to  organize  an  absolute  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the 
parliament  and  the  iwronage.  For  the  successive  attainders 
of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  Nevilles  had  swept  away  many  of 
the  older  noble  families,  and  Edward's  house  of  peers  consisted 
for  the  main  part  of  new  men,  his  own  partisans  promoted  for 
good  service,  who  had  not  the  grip  on  the  hmd  that  their 
predecessors  had  possessed. 

But  Edward  either  failed  to  see  his  opportunity  or  refused  to 
take  it.  He  did  not  plunge  headlong  into  the  wars  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  of  Burgundy,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  recast 
the  Institutions  of  the  r^m.  He  settled  down  into 
inglorious  ease,  varied  at  long  intervals  by  outbursts 
of  spasmodic  tjrranny.  It  would  seem  that  the  key 
to  his  conduct  was  that  be  hated  the  hard  work  without  which 
a  despotic  king  cannot  hope  to  assert  his  personality,  and 
preferred  leisure  and  vicious  self-indulgence.  In  many  ways 
the  later  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with  all  the  signs  of 
absolutism.  Between  r475  and  1483  he  called  only  one  single 
parliament,  and  that  was  summoned  not  to  give  him  advice, 
or  raise  him  money,  but  purely  and  solely  to  attaint  his  brother 
of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  resolved  to  destroy.  TTie 
JJ^JJ^  duke's  fate  (Feb.  17,  X478)  need  provoke  no  sympathy, 
GtafVM»k  he  was  a  detestable  intriguer,  and  had  given  his  brother 
Just  offence  by  a  series  of  deeds  of  high-handed  violence 
and  by  perpetual  cavilling.  But  be  had  committed  no  act  of 
real  treason  since  his  long-pardoned  alliance  with  Warwick, 
and  was  not  in  any  way  dangerous;  so  that  when  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  attaintcxl,  and  then  privately  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  there  was  little  justification  for  the  fratricide. 

Edward  was  a  thrifty  kinf ;  he  was  indeed  the  only  medieval 
monarch  of  England  who  succeeded  in  keeping  free  of  debt  and 
made  bis  revenue  wS&xat  for  hia  expenses.    But  his  methods 
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of  filling  his  purse  were  often  uneonsttlMloiiri  and  sometimea 
ignominious.  When  the  resources  drawn  from  confiscations 
were  exhausted,  he  raised  "  benevolences  " — forced 
gifts  extracted  from  men  of  wealth  by  the  unspoken 
threat  of  the  royal  displeasure — instead  of  applying  to 
parliament  for  new  taxes.  But  his  most  profitable  source  of 
revenue  was  drawn  from  abroad.  Having  aUlcd  h&nsdf  with  his 
brother-in-law  Charles  of  Burgundy  against  the  king  of  France, 
he  led  an  army  into  Kcardy  in  1475,  and  then  by  the  treaty  of 
PIcqulgny  sold  peace  to  Louis  XI.  for  75,000  gold  crowns  down, 
and  an  annual  pension  (or  tribute  as  he  preferred  to  call  it)  of 
50,000  crowns  more.  It  was  regularly  pdd  up  to  the  last  year 
of  his  rdgn.  Charles  the  Bold,  ^dmm  he  had  thus  deliberatdy 
deserted  in  the  middle  of  their  joint  campaign,  used  the  strongest 
language  about  this  meaftact  ci  treachery,  and  with  good  cause. 
But  the  king  cared  not  when  his  pockets  were  full.  Another 
device  of  Edward  for  filling  bis  exchequer  was  a  very  stni^eot 
enforcement  of  Justice;  small  infractions  of  the  laws  being 
made  the  excuse  for  exorbitant  fines.  This  was  a  trick  which 
Heniy  VII.  was  to  turn  to  still  greater  effect.  In  defence  of 
both  it  may  be  i^eaded  that  after  the  anarchy  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  a  strong  hand  was  needed  to  restore  security  for  fife  and 
property,  and  that  it  was  better  that  penalties  should  be  over- 
heavy  rather  than  that  there  should  be  no  penalties  at  all. 
Another  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  Edward  was  his  private 
commercial  ventures.  He  owned  many  ships,  and  traded  with 
great  profit  to  himself  abroad,  because  he  could  promisey  aa  a 
king,  advantages  to  foreign  buyers  and  sellers  with  which  do 
mere  merchant  could  compete. 

During  the  last  period  of  Edward's  rule  England  might  have 
been  described  as  a  despotism,  if  only  the  king  had  cared  to  be 
a  despot.  But  except  on  rare  occasions  he  allowed  his  power 
to  be  disguised  under  the  old  machihery  of  the  medieval 
monarchy,  and  made  no  parade  of  hi&  autocracy.  .  Much  was 
pardoned  by  the  nation  to  one  who  gave  them  comparatively 
efficient  and  rather  cheap  government,  and  who  was  personally 
easy  of  access,  affable  and  humorous.  It  Is  with  little  justification 
that  he  has  been  called  the  "  founder  of  the  new  monarchy," 
and  the  spirituaf  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  despotism.  Another 
king  in  his  place  nught  have  merited  such  titles,  but  Edward 
was  too  careless,  too  unsystematic,  too  lazy,  and  too  fond  of  sdi- 
indulgence  to  make  a  real  tyrant.  He  preferred  to  be  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  leisure,  only  awaking  now  and  then  to  perpetrate 
some  act  of  arbitrary  cruelty. 

En^and  was  not  unprosperous  under  him..  The  lowest  point 
of  her  fortunes  had  been  reached  under  the  administration  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  during  the  weary  years  that  pre- 
ceded the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars  in  1459.  At  that 
time  the  government  had  been  bankrupt,  foreign 
trade  had  almost  disappeared,  the  French  and  pirates 
of  all  nations  had  possession  of  the  Channel,  and  the  nation  had 
lost  heart,  because  there  seemed  no  way  out  of  the  trouble  save 
domestic  strife,  to  which  all  looked  forward  with  dismay.  The 
actual  war  proved  less  disastrous  than  had  been  expected.  It 
fell  heavily  upon  the  baronage  and  their  retainers,  but  passed 
h'ghtly,  for  the  most  part,  over  the  heads  of  the  middle  classes, 
llie  Yorkists  courted  the  approval  of  public  opinion  by  their 
careful  avoidance  of  pillage  and  requisitions;  and  the  Lan- 
castrians, though  less  scrupulous,  only  once  launched  out  into 
general  raiding  and  devastation,  during  the  advance  of  the 
queen's  army  to  St  Albans  in  the  eariy  months  of  1461.  As 
a  rule  the  towns  suffered  little  or  nothing-'they  submitted  to 
the  king  of  the  moment,  and  were  always  spared  by  the  victors. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  these  wars  that  no  town 
ever  stood  a  dege,  though  there  were  several  long  and  arduous 
sieges  of  baronial  castles,  such  as  Harlecfa,  Alnwick  and  Bam- 
borough.  Warwick,  with  his  policy  of  conciliation  for  the  masses 
and  hard  blows  for  the  magnates,  was  mainly  responsible  for 
this  moderation.  In  battle  he  was  wont  to  bid  his  followers 
spare  the  commons  in  the  pursuit,  and  to  smite  only  the  knights 
and  nobles.  Towton,  where  the  Yorkist  army  was  infuriated  by 
the  harrying  of  the  Midlands  by  their  enemies  in  the  preceding 
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.,  WM  the  oaly  %lit  that  ended  in  s  genenl 
Thae  wne,  of  ooocm,  aiasy  local  feuds  and  ilots 
which  led  to  the  destniction  of  property;  wcU-known  instances 
are  the  private  mM  about  Caister  Castle  beUieai  the  duhe  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Paatons,  and  the  "battle  of  Nariegr  Gieen," 
near  Bnstol,  betucen  the  Be^deys  andthe  lUbota.  But  on 
the  whole  there  was  no  rainoas  devastation  of  the  land.  Fio- 
sperity  seens  to  have  leviiped  caily  daring  the  rule  of  Yoifc; 
Warwick  had  dcased  the  seas  of  pkates»  and  both  he  and  King 
Edward  wen  great  patrons  of  conmerce,  thdugh  the  cari'a 
policy  was  to  cacoiifi^  trade  with  Fiaaoe,  while  has  master 
wishttl  to  knit  up  the  eld  affiance  with  Flanders  by  adhering 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  •ef  Burgundy.  Edward  did 
much  In  his  later  yean. to  develop  inteichange  of 
coobiodities  with  the  Balticy  making  tieattes  with 
the  Hameatic  League  which  displeased  the  merchants 
of  London,  because  of  the  advantageous  terms  granted  to  the 
foreigner.  The  east  coast  ports  seem  to  have  thriven  under  bis 
rule,  but  Bristol  waa  not  kss  pioqMfoos.  On  the  one  side, 
devdeplng  the  great  salt-iish  trade,  her  vessels  were  enoom- 
foadag  Icelaad,  and  feeling  their  way  towards  the  Banks  of 
the  West;  on  the  other  they  wem  beginning  to  fed  their  way 
into  the  Meditemnean.  The  famous  WilBam  Canjmfles,  the 
patriarch ief  Bristol  merchants,  possesaed  asoo  tons  of  aUpping, 
some  ships  of  900  tons,  and  traded  in  every  sea.  Yet 
stOI  find  oomplairrts  that  too  much  merchandise  reached 
and  left  Engtond  in  lorrign  bottoms,  and  King  Edwaid's  treaty 
with  the  Hansa  was  censured  mainly  for  this  leaaen.  Internal 
coBunerce  was  evidently  developing  in  a  satisfactory  style, 
despite  of  the  wars;  in  eSpedal  raw  wool  was  going  out  of 
En^aad  in  less  bulk  than  of  dd,  because  doth  woven  at  borne 
was  becoming  the  staple  export.  The  woollen  manufactures 
wUdi  had  begun  in  the  eastern  countiea  in  the  14th  century 
were  now  spreading  all  over  the  land,  talking  «oot  espedaUy  in 
SomeesetBhire,  Yorkafaixe  and  some  distzkts  of  the 
MidlandB.  C^ivntry,  the  centse  of  a  local  woollen 
and  dyeing  Industry,  was  probably  the  inlaad  town 
which  grew  least  rapidly  during  the  15th  century. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  large  export  of  wool  to  Flanders,  and  the 
long  pack^rains  of  the  Cotswoid  flockmasten  still  wound 
eastward  to  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  the  stajile 
»nd  the  continental  manuf  actntor. 

As  regards  doawstie  agriculture^  it  has  been  often  stated  that 
the  Z5th  century  lAa  the  golden  age  of  (he  English  peasant,  and 
that  his  prosperity  was  little  affected  dther  by  the 
unhappy  French  wars  of  Henry  VL  or  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  There  is  certainly  very  little  evidence  of 
any  general  discontent  among  the  rural  population, 
such  ss  had  prevailed  hi  the  times  of  Edward  III.  or  Richard  II. 
Insurrections  diat  passed  as  popular,  like  the  risings  of  Jack 
Cade  and  Robin  of  Kedeadalc,  produced  manifestos  that  qx>ke 
of  political  grievances  but  hardly  mentioned  economic  ernes. 
There  is  a  iMire  mention  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers  in  Jack 
Cade's  ably  drafted  diapter  of  complaints,  it  would  seem  that 
the  manorial  grudges  between  landowner  and  peasant,  which 
had  been  so  fierce  in  the  X4th  century,  had  died  down  as  the  lords 
abandoned  the  old  system  of  wwking  their  demesne  by  viUdn 
labour.  They  were  now  for  the  most  part  letting  out  the  soil 
to  tenant-farmers  at'  a  moderate  rent,  and  the  large  class  of 
yeomanry  created  by  this  movement  seem  to  have  been  pros- 
perous. The  less  popular  device  of  turning  old  aumorial  arable 
land  into  sheep->runs  wss  also  known,  but  does  not  yet  seem 
to  have  grown  so  oommon  as  to  provoke  the  p<^>ular  discontents 
which  were  to  prevail  under  the  Tudors.  Probably  such  labour 
as  was  thrown  out  -of  work  by  this  tendency  was  ewily  absorbed 
by  the  growing  needs  ol  the  towns.  Some  murmurs  are  heard 
about  "enclosures,"  but  they  are  incidental  and  not  widdy 
spread.- 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  England  under  the 

Yoridst  rule  seems  to  be  the  immense  amount  of  building  that 

was  on  hand.    Despite  the  needs  of  dvil  war,  it  was  not 

•  on  castles  that  the  buildeis'  energy  was  spent;  the  government 
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dltoottcaged  fortrcsiea  in  private  hands,  and  the  dwdlingi  of  the 
new  nohality  of  Edward  IV.  were  rather  splendid  manor-houses, 
with  soflM  alight  est«mal  protection  of  moat  and  gate- 
house, than  oki«iashioncd  castles.  But  the  church- 
building  of  the  time  is  cnoonous  and  magnificent. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  great  Perpendicular  churches  of 
England  date  back  to  this  age^  and  hi  the  cathednds  also  much 
work  was  going  on. 

Material  prosperity  docs  not  imply  sphitual  devek>pment. 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
point  of  view  15th-century  England  presents  an  un- 
pleasing  picture.  The  Wydiffite  movement,  the  one 
phenomenon  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
seemed  to  give  sone  promise  of  better  things,  had 
died  down  under  persccutbn.  It  lingered  on  in  a  subtenaikean 
fashion  among  a  small  ckas  in  the  univerrities  and  tlie  minor 
dergy,  and  had  some  adherents  among  the  townsfolk  and  even 
among  the  peasantry.  But  the  LoUards  were  a  feeUe  and  he^ 
less  minority;  they  no  longer  produced  writers,  organisers  or 
missionaries.  Thty  continued  to  be  burnt,  or  more  frequently 
to  make  forced  recantations,  under  the  Yorkist  rule,  though  the 
list  of  trials  is  not  a  long  one.  Little  can  be  gathered  concerm'ng 
them  from  chronicles  or  official  records.  We  only  know  that 
they  continued  to  exist,  and  occasionally  produced  a  .martyr. 
But  the  gi>veming  powers  were  not  hmatics,  bent  on  seeking 
out  victims;  the  spirit  of  Henry  V.  and  Archbish<^  Arundd 
was  dead.  The  life  of  the  church  seems,  uideed,  to  have  been 
in  a  moee  stagnant  and  torpid  condition  in  this  age  than  at  any 
other  period  c^  Erigilsh  history.  The  great  prelates  from  Caidiaid 
Beaufort  down  to  ArchUshops  Bourchier  and  Rotherham,  and 
Bishop  John  Russell— trusted  supporters  of  the  Yorkist  dynasty 
""Were  mere  poUtidans  with  nothing  spiritual  about  them. 
Occasionally  they  appear  in  odious  positions.  Rotherham  was 
the  ready  tool  of  Edward  IV.  in  the  judkial  murder  of  Clarence. 
Russell  became  the  obsequious  chancellor  of  Richard  III. 
Bonnchicr  made  himself  responsible  in  14S3  for  the  taking  of  the 
little  duke  of  York  from  his  mother's  arms  in  order  to  place  him 
in  the  power  of  his  murderous  unde.  It  is  difficult  to  fiml  a  single 
bishop  in  the  whole  period  who-  was  respected  for  his  piety  or 
virtue.  The  best  of  them  were  capable  statesmen,  the  worst  were 
mesa  time-servtrs.  Few  of  the  higher  deisy  were  such  patrons 
of  learning  as  many  prelates  of  earlier  ages.  William  Grey  of 
Ely  and  James  GoldweU  of  Norwich  did  something  for  scholars, 
and  there  waa  one  biriwp  in  the  period  who  came  to  sad  grief 
throo^  aa  intellectual  activity  which  waa  tare  among  his 
contemporaries.  Thb  was  the  eccentric  Reginald  Pecock  of 
Chichester,  who,  while  setting  himadf  to  confute  Lollard  coi^ 
troversiaSsts,  lapsed  into  heresy  by  setting  *'  reason  "  above 
"  authority."  He  tanght  that  the  organisation  and  many  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  medieval  church  should  be  justified  by  an 
appeal  to  private  judgment  and  the  moral  law,  rather  than  to 
the  scriptures,  the  councils,  or  the  fathers.  For  taking  up  this 
dangerous  line  of  defence,  and  admitting  his  doubts  about 
sevtfal  recdved  articles  of  faith,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Yorkist 
archbishop  Bourchier  in  1457,  compdicd  to  do  penance,  and  shut 
up  in  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  seems  to  have- had 
no  school  of  followers,  and  his  doctrines  died  with  him. 

In  nothing  is  the  general  stagnation  of  the  church  in  the  later 
xSth  century  shown  better  than  by  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
moiMstic  chronicles.  The  stream  of  narrative  was 
still  flowing  strongly  in  1400;  by  1485  it  has  run  dry, 
even  St  Albans,  the  mother  of  historians,  produced 
no  annalist  after  Whethamstede,  whose  story  ceases 
eariy  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  only  monastic  chronicler 
who  went  on  writing  for  a  few  years  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  York  was  the  '''  Croyland  continuator."  For  the  last 
iwo-thirds  of  the  century  the  various  "London  chronides," 
the  wodL  of  laymen,  i^re  much  more  important  than  anything 
which  was  produced  in  the  rdigious  houses.  The  regular  der^ 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  sunk  in  intellectual  torpor.  Their 
numbers  were  falling  off,  thdr  seal  was  gone;  there  b  little  good  to 
be  said  of  them  save  that  they  were  still  in  some  cases  endowing 
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Bnchnd  with  splendid  aiehftMtaral  decondons.  But  even  in  the 
wealthier  abbeys  we  find  traces  of  thriftless  administration, 
idleness,  self>indulgence  and  occasionally  grave  moral  scandals. 
The  parochial  clergy  were  probably  in  a  healthier  condition; 
but  the  old  abuses  of  pluralism  and  non*residence  were  as 
rampant  as  ever,  and  though  their  work  may  hav«  been  ia  many 
cases  honourably  carried  out,  it  is  certain  that  energy  and 
iAtelligence  were  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  moral  faults  of  the  church  only  reflected  those  of  the 
natioi^.  It  was  a  hard  and  selfish  generation  which  witnessed 
the  Wan  of  the  Roses  and  the  dictatorship  of 
Edward  IV.  The  iniquitous  French  war,  thirty  years 
of  plunder  and  demoralisation,  had  corrupted  the 
minds  of  the  governing  classes  before  tbe  dvil  strife 
began.  Afterwards  the  constant  and  6asy  changes  of  allegiance, 
as  one  faction  or  the  other  was  in  the  ascendant,  the  wholesale 
cdbfiscations  and  attaindera,  tbe  never^nding  executions,  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  adventurers,  the  premium  on  time-serving 
and  intrigue,  sufficed  to  make  the  whole  nation  cynical  and 
sordid.  The  claim  of  the  Yorkists  to  represent  constitutional 
•opposition  to  mtsgovernment  became  a  mere  hypocrisy.  The 
claim  of  the  Lancastrians  to  represent  Isyalty  soon  grew  almost 
as  hollow.  Edward  IV.  with  his  combination  of  vfdoas  self- 
indulgence  and  spasmodic  cruelty  was  no  unfit  representative 
of  his  age.  The  Paston  LeUerSt  that  unique  coifcction 
^MMtaa  ^  ^***  private  correspondence  of  a  typical  family  of 
uSuO**  noitteaux  rkkes,  thriftless,  pushing,  unscrupulous,  give 
us  the  true  picture  of  the  time.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Yorkists  is  that  they  restored  a  certain  measuxe  of 
national  prosperity,  and  that  their  leaders  had  one  redeeming 
virtue  in  their  addiction  to  literature.  The  learning  which  had 
died  out  in  monasteries  began  to  flourish  again  in  tbe  corrupt  soil 
of  the  court.  Most  of  Edward's  favourites  had  literaiy  tastes. 
Hii  constable  Tiptoft,  tbe  *'  butcher  dul  **  of  Worcester,  was  a 
figure  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
iathMaat  ^  graduate  of  Pavia,  a  learned  lawyer,  who  translated 
o//fe«  Caesar  and  Cicero,  composed  works  both  in  Latin 
tiMOMm  RiH  and  English,  and  habitually  impaled  his  victims,  he 
■**■"**  was  a  man  of  a  type  hitherto  unknown  in  Engbnd. 
Antony,  Lord  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, but  a  poet  Of  some  merit,  and  a  great  patron  of 
Caxton.  Hastings,  the  Bourchiets,  and  other  of  the  king's 
friends  wei«  minor  patrons  of  literature.  It>  is  curious  to  find 
that  Caxton,  an  honest  man,  and  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  fiUure 
of  the  art  of  printing,  which  be  had  introduced  into  England, 
waxes  enthusiastic  as  to  tbe  merits  of  the  intelligent  but  un- 
scrupulous <peers  who  took  an  interest  in  his  endeavours.  Of 
the  detestable  Tiptoft  he  writes  that  **  there  flowered  in  virtue 
and  cunning  none  like  him  among  the  lords  of  the  temporally  In 
science  and  moral  virtue  "  t  And  this  is  no  time-serving  praise 
of  a  patron/but  disinterested  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  perished 
long  before  on  the  scaffold. 

The  uneventful  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ended 
with  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-one  on  the  9th  of  April  1483. 
He  bad  ruined  a  splendid  constitution  by  the  com- 
Duik  «#  bination  of  sloth  and  evil  living,  and  during  his  last 
years  had  been  sinking  slowly  into  his  grave,  unable 
to  take  th<j  field  or  to  discharge  the  more  laborious 
duties  Of  royalty.  Sinae  Clarence's  death  he  had  been  gradually 
falling  into  the  habit  Of  transferring  the  conduct  of  gre^t  matters 
of  state  to  his  active  and  hard-working  youngest  brother, 
mdkaf^  Richard,  duke  of  Oloucester,  who  had  served  him  well 
4Uk»  «f  and  faithfully  ever  since  he  first  took  tbe  field  at  Barnet. 
^i'm*'  Gloucester  passed  as  a  staid  and  religious  prince^  and 
«*«<wv  if  (here  was  blood  on  his  hands,  the  same  could  be  said 
of  every  statesman  of  bis  time.  His  sudden  pliuge  into  crime 
and  usurpation  after  hi&  brother's  death  was  wholly  unexpected 
by  the  nation:  Indeed  it  was  his  previous  reputation  for  loyalty 
and  moderation  -which  made  his  scandalous  ccmp  d'itei  of  1483 
possible.  No  prince  with  a  sinister  reputation  would  have  had 
tbe  chance  of  ekccuting  the  series  of  crimes  which  placed  him 
CNi  the  throne.    But  when  Richard  declared  that  he  iwaa  tbe 
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victim  of  plots  and  intrigues,  and  was  atriking  down  his 

only  to  defend  his  own  life  and  honour*,  he  wis  for  some  time 

believed. 

At  the  moment  of  King -Edward's  death  his  elder  son  by 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  tvdvte; 
his  younger  son  Ridiard,  duke  of  York^  was  mnc:  It 
was  clear  that  there  would  be  a  long  miaorityf  and 
that  the  only  possible  dainaants  for  the  regency  were 
the  queen  and  Richard  of  Glouoeater  Ehiabeth  was 
pemnally  unfiepular,  and  the  rapadty  and  insolence  of  her 
family  was  well  known.  Hence  when  Richard  of  Gloucester 
seized  on  the  peraoA  of  the  young  king,  and  imprisoned  Lord 
Rivers  and  Sir  Richard  Grey,  the  queen's  brother  and  son,  on 
the  pretence  that  they  were  conspiring  against  him,  his  action 
was  regarded  with  equanimity  by  the  people.  Nor  .did  the  fact 
that  the  duke  took  the  title  of  "protector  and  ddender  of  the 
realm"  cause  any  surprise.  Susfuciotas  only  became  tife  after 
Richard  had  wdud  and  beheaded  withoot  ai^  trial.  Laid 
Hastings,  the  late  king'a  most  familiar  friend,  and  had  arrested 
at  the  same  naomcnt  the  archbishop  of  York,  Morton,  bishap  of 
Ely,  and  Lord  Stanley,  all  persons  of  unimpeachable  layahy  to 
the  house  of  Edward  IV.  It  was  not  plaioihie  to  accuse  siidi 
persons  of  plotting  with  the  queen  to  overthrow  the  ptotector, 
and  public  opinion  began  to  turn  against  Qloneestet.  Never- 
theless he  went  on  reddeasly  with  his  design,  having  alreac^ 
enlisted  the  support  of  a  party  of  the  greater  peers,  who  were 
ready  to  follow  him  to  any  length  of  treason.  These  confidants* 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  k»rds  Howard  and  Lovel,  sada  few 
more,  must  have  known  from  an  early,  date  that  he  was  aimiag 
at  the  crown,  though  it  is  improbable  that  they  suspected  that 
his  plan  involved  the  miuder  ol  the  rightful  heirs  as  well  as  mere 
usurpation. 

On  the  x6th  of  June,  lUcfaaxd,  using  Uie  aged  archbishop 
Bourchier  as  his  tod,  got  die  httle  dt£ke  of  York  out  of  hb 
mother's  hands,  and  sent  ban  to  join  his  brother  in  the  Tower. 
A  few  days  later,  having  packed  London  with  his  own  armed 
retainers  and  those  of  Buckingham  and  fab  other  confidants,  be 
openly  put  forward  his  pretensjons  to  the  throne.  Edward  IV., 
as  he  asserted,  had  been  privately  oootnacted  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot  b^oie  he  ever  met  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  chSdren 
therefore  were  bastards,  the  <dbpaag  of  a  bigamous  union.  As 
to  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  dnke  of  Clarence,  their  blood  had 
been  oorrupted  by  their  father's  attaindec^  aad  they  could  not 
bereckoned  as  heirsto  the  crown.  He  himscif,  therciDrt,  was  the 
legitimate  successor  of  Edward  IV.  This  preposterous  tbcoiy 
was  set  forth  by  Buckingham^  first  to  the  mayor  and. coiporation 
of  London,  and  next  day  to  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  tbeitahn 
held  in  St  Paul's.  Cowed  by  the  show  of  armed  force,  and 
remembering  the  fate  of  Hastings,  the  two  aasemUics  received 
the  daim  with  silence  which  gave  consent.  Richardt  after  a 
hypocritical  show  of  reluctance,  allowed  himsdl  to 
be  saluted  as  king,  and  was  crowned  on  the  6th  of  July  ^^ 
1483.  Before  the  coronation  ceremony  he  had  famied 
ordere  for  the  execution  of  the  queen's  relatives,  who 
had  been  in  prison  since  the  bc^nning  of  May.  He  paid  his 
adherents  lavishly  for  their  support,  maldag  Lord  Howaird  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  giving  Buckingham  enormous  grants  of  estates 
and  offices. 

Having  accomplished  his  coup  ^dtat  Richard  started  for  a 
royal  progress  through  the  Midlands,  and  a  few  days  after 
departure  sent  back  secret  orders  to  London  for  the 
murder  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  Tower.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  secretly  smothered . 
on  or  sbout  the  istb  of  July  by  his  agent  Sir  James 
Tyrrell,  or  that  the  banes  found  buried  under  a  staircase  in  the 
fortress  two  hundred  years  after  belonged  to  the  two  unhappy 
lads.  But  the  business  was  kept  daifc  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
long  before  any  one  could  assert  with  certainty  that  they  were 
dead  or  aEve.  Richard  never  published  any  statemcni  as  to 
their  end,  though  some  easy  tale  of  a  fever,  a  conflagration, 
or  an  accident  might  have  served  him  better  than  the  mere 
silence  that  he  eoBployed.  .  for  while  aaany  persons  believed 
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tlHt  tin  priacn  stIU  oiMed  there  iru  nMm  fof  tO  naaDer  of 
impoitaR»aBd  hJas  nmottit. 

The  usurper's  reign  was  from  the  first  %  tvouUcd  oiie^  Lest 
Ihaa  tfane  months  after  his  corooatioB  ihe  fint  insurrection 
broke  out;  it  was  hcadMl— «tnuigely  cnoii8h*4>y  the 
,^  duke  of  BuGkiDgham,  who  seems  to  have  been  shocked 
by  the  munler  of  the  prinoes;  be  must  have  been 
«ne  ol  the  few  who  had  certain  information  of  the 
He  did  not  take  arms  in  his  own  cause,  though  after  the 
hovse  of  York  the  house  of  Buckingham  had  the  best  daim 
to  the  throae.asrepiaentingTbomasof  Woodstock,  the  youngest 
son  of  £dwudlll.  His  plan  was  to  unite  the  cnusesof  York  and 
Lancaster  fay  wedding  the  Udy  Elisabeth,  the  eldest  sister  uf  the 
mttrdeicd  princes,  to  Henry  Tudor,  ead  of  Richmond,  a  young 
esile  wb^  represented  the  very  doubtful  daim  of  the  Beaufoxts 
to  the  LAnotttiian  heritage.  Henry  was  the  son  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  the  daughter  of  John,  first  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
nieoe  of  Edmund,  seoond  duke^  who  fell  at  St  Albans.  All  her 
male  kinsmen  had  been  exterminated  in  the  Wan  of  the  Roses. 
This  promisiag  scheme  was  to  be  supported  by  n  rising  of 
tlMise  Yorkists  who  rejected  the  usurpation  of  Richard  HI., 
and  by  the  landing  on  the  south  coast  of  Henry  of 
^Sy  ^chmond  with  n  body  of  Lancsstrian  exiles  and 
^ga,M  foreign  mercenaries.  But  good  organisation  was 
wanting,  end  chance  fought  for  the  king.-  A  number 
of  scattered  rising*  in  the  south  were  put  down  by  Richard's 
troops,  while  Buckingham,  who  had  raised  his  banner  in  Wales» 
was  picvented  from  banging  aid  by  «  week  of  extraordinary 
nins  which  made  the  Senrem  impassable.  Finding  that  the  rest 
of  the  plan  had  miscanicd,  Buckingham's  retainers  mdtcd  away 
from  him»  and  he  was  forced  to  Ay«  A  few  days  later  he  was 
betrayed,  handed  over  to  the  king,  and  beheaded  (Nov.  a,  1483). 
Meanwhile.  Richmond's  little  fleet  was  dispersed  by  the  same 
storms  that  scattered  Buckingham's  army,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  Brittany  without  having  landed  in  England. 

Here  King  Richard's  luck  ended.  Tliough  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment ea4y  in  14S4,  and  made  all  manner  of  gracious  promises 
of  good  governance,  he  felt  that  his  position  was  insecure.  The 
lution  was  profoundly  disgusted  with  his  unscrupulous  policy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  late  insurrection  had 
escaped  abroad  and  were  weaving  new  plots.  Early  in  the  spring 
he  lost  his  only  son  and  heir,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
question  of  the  succeston  to  the  crown  was  opened  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  After  some  hesitation  Richard  named  bis  nephew 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  son  of  his  sister,  as  his  heir. 
But  he  also  bethought  him  of  another  and  a  most  repulsive  plan 
for  strengthening  his  poMtiop.  His  queen,  Anne  Neville,  the 
daughter  of  the  kingmaker,  was  on  her  death-bed.  With  indecent 
haste  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  marrying  his  niece  Elisa- 
beth, whose  brothers  he  had  mtirdered  but  a  year  before.  Know- 
\edgit  of  this  scheme  is  said  to  have  shortened  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  Anne,  and  many  did  not  scruple  to  soy  that  her 
husband  had  made  away  with  her.. 

When  the  queen  waa  dead,  and  some  rumours  of  the  king's 
intentions  got  abroad,  the  public  indignation  was  so  great  that 
iUaty  of  Richard's  councillors  had  to  warn  him  to  disavow  the 
fifc^Doiitf  projected  marriage,  if  he  wished  to  retain  a  single 
uSkii  adherent.  He  yielded,  and  made  public  complaint 
that  be  had  been  slandered^wbich  few  believed. 
Meanwhile  the  conspirators  of  1483  were  busy  in  organising 
another  plan  of  invasion.  This  time  it  was  succcttfuMy  carried 
out,  and  the  earl  of  Richmond  landed  at  Milford  Haven  with 
many  exiles,  both  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians,  and  1000  mer- 
cenaries lent  him  by  the  princess  regent  of  France.  The  Welsh 
joined  him  in  great  numbers,  not  forgetting  that  by  his  Tudor 
descent  be  was  their  own  kinsman,  and  when  he  reached  Shrews- 
bury English  adherents  also  began  to  flock  in  to  his  banner,  for 
the  whole  country  was  seething  with  discontent,  and 
Richard  HI,  had  but  few  loyal  adherents.  When  the 
rivab  met  at  Bosworth  Field  (Aug.  22, 1485)  the  king's 
army  was  far  the  larger,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fight.   When  battk  w«i  joined  soipe  left  the  field 
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and  many  joined  the  pretender.  Richard,  hcfwever,  refuved  to 
ty,  and  was  slain,  fighting  to  the  last,  along  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  a  lew  other  of  his  more  desperate  partisans.  The 
sUnghter  was  small,  for  treason,  not  the  sword,  had  settled  the 
day.  The  battered  crown  which  had  fallen  from  Richard's 
helmet  was  set  on  the  victor's  head  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  chief 
of  the  Yorkist  peem  who  had  joined  his  standard,  and  his  nrmy 
hailed  him  by  the  new  title  of  Henry  VIL 

No  monarch  of  England  since  William  the  Conqueror,  not 
esduding  Stephen  and  Henry  IV.,  could  show  such  a  poor  title 
to  the  throne  as  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings.  His 
claim  to  represent  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  of  the 
weakestr^when  Henry  IV.  had  assented  to  the  legiti- 
mating of  his  brothers  tl|e  Beauforts,  he  had  attached  a  dause 
to  the  act,  to  provide  that  they  were  given  every  right  save  that 
of  counting  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  The  true 
heir  to  the  house  of  John  of  Gaunt  should  have  been  sought 
among  the  descendants  of  his  eldest  legitimate  daughter,  not 
among  those  of  his  base  born  sons.  The  earl  of  Richmond  had 
been  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  their  figure>head  mainly 
because  he  was  known  as  a  young  man  of  ability,  and  because  hq 
was  unmarried  and  could  therefore  take  to  wife  the  princess  £liza« 
beth,  and  so  absorb  the  Yorkist  claim  in  his  own.  This  bad  been 
the  essential  part  of  the  bargain,  and  Henry  was  ready  to  carry 
it  out,  but  he  insisted  that  he  should  first  be  recognized  as  king 
in  hb  own  right,  kst  it  might  be  held  that  he  ruled  merdy  as  his 
destined  wife's  consort.  He  was  careful  to  hold  his  first  parlia- 
ment and  get  his  title  acknowledged  before  he  married  the 
princess.  When  he  had  done  so,  be  had  the  triple  daim  by 
conquest,  by  election  and  by  inheritance,  safdy  united.  Yet 
his  position  was  even  then  insecure;  the  victtsitudes  of  the  last 
thirty  years  had  shaken  the  old  prestige  of  the  name  of  king, 
and  A  weaker  and  less  capable-  man  than  Henry  Tudor  might 
have  failed  to  retain  the  crown  that  he  had  won.  There  were 
plenty  of  possible  pretenders  in  existence;  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
whom  Richard  III.  had  recognised  as  his  heir,  was  still  aUve; 
the  two  children  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  might  be  made  the  tools, 
of  conspirators;  and  there  was  a  widespread  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  seat  of  Edward  IV.  had  actually  died  in  the  Tower.  The 
secrecy  with  which  their  uncle  hod  carried  out  their  murder  waa 
destined  to  be  a  soro  hindrance  to  his  successor. 

Bosworth  Field  is  often  treated  as  the  last  aa  of  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses.  This  is  an  error;  they  were  protracted  for  twdve 
years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  did  not 
really  end  till  the  time  of  BUckhcath  Field  and  the  '"^ 
siege  of  Exeter  (1497).  The  posi lion  of  the  first  Tudor 
king  is  misconceived  if  his  early  years  are  regarded 
as  «  time  of  strong  governance  and  wcU-estaUished  order.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  in  continual  danger,  and  was  striving 
with  all  the  resources  of  a  ready  and  untiring  mind  to  rebuild 
foimdations  that  were  absolutdy  rotten,  l^henomcaa  like,  the 
Cornish  revdt  (which  recalls  Cade's  insurrection)  and 
the  Yorkshire  risina  of  1489,  which  began  with  the  ^**^""^- 
death  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  show  that  at 
any  moment  whole  counties  might  take  arms  in  sheer 
lawlessness,  or  for  some  local  grievance.  Loyalty  was  such  an 
uncertain  thing  that  the  king  might  call  out  great  levies  yet  be 
forced  to  doubt  whether  ihey  would  fight  for  him-rat  Stoke 
Fidd  it  seems  that  a  large  part  of  Henry's  army  misbehaved, 
much  as  that  of  Richard  III.  had  done  at  B<»wbrth.  Ihe 
demoraiUzation  brought  about  by  the  evil  years  between  1453 
and  1483  could  not  be  lived  down  in  a  day — any  sort,  of  treason 
was  possible  to  the  generation  that  had  seen  ttie  career  of 
Warwick  and  the  usurpation  of  (jloucester.  The  survivors  of  that 
time  were  capable  of  taking  arms  for  any  cause  that  oB^fvd  a 
chance  of  unreasonable  profit,  and  no  one's  loyalty  could  be 
trusted.  Did  not  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  best  paid  of  those 
who  betrayed  Richard  IIL,  afterwards  lose  his  head  for  a 
deliberate  plot  to  betray  Henry  VII.?  The  various  attempts 
that  were  made  to  overt  Am  the  new  dynasty  seem  contemptible 
to  the  historian  of  the  2oih  century.  They  were  not  so  con- 
temptible at  the  time,  because  En^Und  and  Ireland  were  fuB 
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of  adventuitfs  who  were  ready  to  bock  any  cause,  and  wlio 
looked  on  the  king  of  the  moment  as  no  more  than  a  successful 
member  of  their  own  daisr—ft  base>bom  Welshman  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  to  become  the  figurehead  of  the  movement  that 
bad  overturned  an  unpopular  usurper.  The  organising  spirits 
of  the  early  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  inrecoodl- 
able  Yorkists  who  had  suffered  by  the  change  of  dynasty;  but 
their  hopes  of  success  rested  less  on  their  own  strength  than  on 
the  not  ill-founded  notion  that  England  would  tire  of  any  nder 
who  had  to  raise  taxes  and  reward  his  partisans.  The  position 
bore  a  curious  resemblance  to  that  of  the  early  years  of  Henry  IV., 
a  king  who,  like  Henry  VU.,  had  to  vindicate  a  doubtful  elective 
title  to  the  throne  by  miracles  of  cunning  and  activity.  The 
later  representative  of  the  bouse  of  Lancaster  was  fortunate, 
however,  in  having  less  formidable  enemies  thata  the  eaiiier;  the 
power  oif  the  baronage  had  been  shaken  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
no  less  than  the  power  of  the  crown;  so  many  old  estates  had 
passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  to  many  old  titles  were 
rq>resented  by  upsUrts  destitute  of  local  influence,  that  the 
feudal  danger  had  become  far  less.  Risings  like  that  of  the 
Perdes  in  1403  were  not  the  things  which  the  seventh  Henry 
had  to  fear.  He  was  lucky  too  in  having  no  adversary  of  genius 
of  the  type  of  Owen  Glendower.  Welsh  national  spirit  indeed 
was  enltsted'on  his  own  side.  Yet  leaderlcss  seditions  and  the 
plots  of  obvious  impostors  sufficed  to  make  his  throne  tremble, 
and  a  ruler  less  resolute,  less  waiy,  and  less  unscrupulous  might 
have  been  overthrown. 

The  first  of  the  king's  troubles  was  an  abortive  rising  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yoiksbire,  the  only  district  where  Richard  III. 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  personal  popularity.  It  was  led  by  Lord 
Lovd,  Richard's  chamberlain  and  admiral;  but  the  insuigents 
dispersed  when  Henry  marched  against  them  with  a  large  force 
(i486),  and  Lovd  took  refuge  in  Flanders  with  Margaret  of  York, 
the  widow jof  Qiarlea  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  whose  dower  towns 
were  the  refuge  of  aU  English  exiles,  and  whose  coffers  were 
always  open  to  subsidize  plots  against  her  niece's  husband. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  rancorous  princess  the  second  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  in  the  following  year  (1487).  Its  leaders 
were  Lovd  and  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom  Richard  III.  had 
designated  as  his  heir.  But  the  Yorkist  banner  was  to  be  raised, 
not  in  the  name  of  Lincoln,  but  in  that  of  the  boy  Edward  of 
Clarence,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His  absence  and  cap- 
tivity might  seem  a  fatal  hindrance,  but  the  conspirators  had 
prepared  a  "  double  "  who  was  to  take  his  name  till  he 
could  be  released.  This  was  a  lad  named  Lambert 
Simnd,  the  son  of  an  Oxford  organ-maker,  who  bore 
a  personal  resemblance  to  the  young  captive.  The  conspirators 
seem  to  have  argued  that  Henry  VII.  would  not  proceed  to 
murder  the  real  Edward)  but  wotUd  rather  exhibit  him  to  prove 
the  imposition;  if  he  took  the  more  drastic  alternative  Lincoln 
could  fall  back  on  his  own  claim  to  the  crown. 

In  May  1487  Lincoln  and  Lovd  landed  in  Ireland  accom- 
panied by  other  exiles  and  2000  German  mercenaries.  The 
cause  of  York  was  popular  in  the  Pale,  and  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
seem  to  have  conceived  the  notion  that  Henry  VII.  was  likdy 
to  prove  too  strong  and  capable  a  king  to  suit  thdr  convenience. 
The  invading  army  was  wdcoroed  by  almost  all  the  lords,  and 
the  spurious  Clarence  was  crowned  at  Dublin  by  the  name  of 
Edward  VI.  A  few  weeks  later  Lincoln  had  recruited  bis  army 
with  4000  or  5000  Irish  adventurers  under  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  had  taken  ship  for  England.  He 
ianded  in  Lancashire,  and  pushed  forward,  hoping  to  gather  the 
En^lsh  Yorkists  to  his  aid.  But  few  had  joined  him  when 
King  Henry  brought  him  to  action  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark,  on  the  X7th  of  July.  Despite  the  doubtful 
conduct  of  part  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  fieree 
resistance  of  the  Germans  and  Irish,  the  rebel  army  was  routed. 
Lincoln  and  Fitzgerald  were  slain;  Lovd  disappeared  in  the 
rout;  the  young  impostor  Simnd  was  taken  prisoner.  Henry 
treated  him  with  politic  contempt,  and  made  him  a  cook  boy 
in  his  kitchen.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  in  the  royal  house- 
hold.   The  Irish  lords  were  pardoned  on  renewing  thdr  oaths 


of  fealty;  the  Ung  did  not  wish  to  cntan^e  hiiniclf  in  cotdy 
campaigns  beyond  St  George's  Chamid  tUl  be  had  made  h& 
position  in  En^and  more  sti^e. 

The  Yorkist  cause  was  crashed  for  four  yean,  tUl  it  was  raised 
again  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  with  an  imposture  evea  more 
preposterous  than  that  of  Lambert  Simnd.  In  the 
intervening  space,  however,  while  Hemy  VII. 
comparativdy  undisturbed  by  domestic  nbellioB,  be 
found  opportunity  for  a  first  tentative  experiment  at  inteifeiing 
in  European  politics.  He  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  ttnd 
Isabella  of  Spain  and  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  ««8 
ruling  the  Netherlands  in  behalf  of  his  young  ion,  Philip,  the 
hdr  of  the  Burgundian  fnheriunce,  for  the  purpose  <rf  pnvcmiQg 
France  from  annexing  Brittany,  the  last  great  fief  of  the  crown 
which  had  not  yet  been  absorbed  into  the  Valois  royal  domain. 
This  struggle,  the  only  continental  war  in  which  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  risked  hb  fortunes,  was  not  prosecuted  wHh  any  great 
energy,  and  came  to  a  necessary  end  when  Anne,  duchess  of 
Brittany,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  bdng  waged,  disappointed  her 
allies  by  marrying  Charies  VIII.  of  her  own  freewill  (Dec.  X49r) 
Henry  very  wisdy  proceeded  to  get  out  of  the  war  on  the  best 
terms  possible,  and,  to  the  disgust  of  Maximilian,  sold  peace  to 
the  French  king  for  600,000  crowns,  as  well  as  an  additional 
sum  representing  arrears  of  the  pension  irtiich  Louis  XL  had 
been  bound  to  pay  to  Edward  IV.  This  treaty  of 
£taples  was,  in  short,  a  repetition  of  Edward's  treaty 
of  Picquigny,  equally  profitable  and  less  disgraceful, 
for  Maximilian  of  Austria,  whom  Bsnry  this  abandoned,  had 
given  more  cause  of  offence  than  had  Oiarles  of.  Burgtmdy  in 
1475.  Domestic  malcontents  did  not  scruple  to  hint  that  the 
king,  like  his  father-in-Uw  before  him,  had  made  war  on  France, 
not  with  any  hope  of  renewing  the  glories  of  Crecy  or  Agincoort, 
still  less  with  any  design  of  helping  his  allies,  but  purdy  to  get 
first  grants  from  his  parliament,  aiid  then  a  war  indemnity.fiom 
his  enemies.  In  any  case  he  was  wise  to  make  peace.  France 
was  now  too  strong  for  England,  and  both  Maxfmilian  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  were  sdfish  and  shifty  allies.  Moreover,  it 
was  known  that  the  one  domituiting  desire  of  Charles  Vm.  was 
to  conquer  Italy,  and  it  was  «lear  that  ha  ambitions  in  that 
direction  were  not  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  En^and. 

In  the  year  of  the  treaty  of  £taples  the  Yorkist  conspiracies 
began  once  more  to  thicken,  and  Henry  wss  fortunate  to  escape 
with  profit  from  the  French  war  before  his  domestic 
troubles  recommenced.  Ever  since  1483  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  one  or  both  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
had  escaped,  not  having  been  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Of  this  widespread  belief  the  plotters  now  took  advantage; 
they  held  that  much  more  could  be  accomplished  with  such  a 
dalm  than  by  using  that  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  of  Clarence, 
whose  chances  were  so  severdy  handicapped  by  his  bdng  still 
the  prisoner  of  Henry  VII.  The  scheme  for  producing  a  fabo 
Plantagenct  was  first  renewed  in  Ireland,  where  Simnd's  im- 
posture had  been  so  easily  taken  up  a  few  years  before.  The  tool 
sdected  was  one  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  handsome  youth  of  sevexH 
teen  or  dgbteen,  the  son  of  a  dtizcn  of  Toumai,  who  had  lived 
for  some  time  in  London,  where  Perkin  had  actually  been  bom. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  the  young  adventurer  may  have 
been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV.;  his  likeness  to  the  late 
king  was  much  noticed.  When  he  declared  himself  to  be  Richard 
of  York,  he  obtained  some  support  in  Ireland  from  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  other  lords;  but  he  did  not  risk  open  rebellion 
till  he  had  visited  Flanders,  and  had  been  acknowledged  as 
her  undoubted  nephew  by  Duchess  Margaret.  Maximilian 
of  Austria  also  took  up  his  cause,  as  a  happy  means  of  revenging 
himself  on  Henry  VU.  for  the  treaty  of  Staples.-  There  can 
be  small  doubt  that  both  the  duchess  and  the  German  King 
(Maximilhu)  had  succeeded  to  his  father's  crown  in  1493)  were 
perfectly  wel!  aware  that  they  were  aiding  a  manifest  fraud.  But 
they  made  much  of  Perkin,  who  followed  the  imperial  court  for 
two  years,  while  his  patron  was  intriguing  with  English  mal- 
contents. The  emissaries  from  Flanders  got  many  promises  of 
assistance,  and  a  formidable  rising  might  have  taken  place  had 
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]iolHciii7VII.beeBvtOKmd%yliiBfplei.  B«C  in  the  winter 
of  X494-X495  the  tnitoiB  were  thcmselvts  bctimyed,  aad  a  huge 
number  of  vrests  were  mede,  indudrng  not  only  Loid  FHz- 
wilter  tad  a  number  of  weD-known  kni^U  of  Yorkist  families, 
but  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  had  been 
rewarded  with  enormous  gifts  for  his  good  service  at  Boeworth, 
and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne. 
Stanley  and  several  otheis  were  beheaded,  the  test  hanged  or 
impciaoned.  This  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  king  seems 
to  have  cowed  all  Warbeck's  supporters  on  English  soil.  But  the 
pretender  nevertheless  sailed  from  Flanders  in  July  149s  with 
a  following- of  sooo  exiles  and  German  mercenaries.  He  at- 
tempted to  land  at  Deal,  but  his  vanguard  was  destroyed  by 
Kentish  levies,  and  he  drew  off  and  made  for  Irebnd.  Suspect- 
ing that  this  would  be  his  goal,  King  Henry  had  been  doing  hb 
best  to  strengthen  his  bold  on  the  Pale,  whither  he  had  sent  his 
capable  servant  Sir  Edward  Poynings  as  lord  deputy.  Aheady 
before  Warbeck's  arrival  Poynin^  had  arrested  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  Stand's  old  supporter,  cowed  some  of  the  lx!sh  by 
mHitsry  force,  and  bought  over  others  by  promises  of  subsidies 
and  pensions.  But  his  best-remembered  achievement  was  that 
be  had  induced  the  Irish  parliament  to  pass  the  ordinances  known 
as  "  Poynings'  Law,"  by  which  it  acknowledged  tbu  it  could 
pass  no  legislation  whidi  had  not  been  approved  by  the  king 
and  Ins  coondl,  and  agreed  that  aU  sututes  passed  by  the 
English  parliament  sboidd  be  in  force  in  Ireland.  That  such 
terms  could  be  imposed  shows  the  strength  of  Poynings'  arm, 
and  his  vigour  was  equally  evident  when  Warbeck  came  ashore 
in  Munster  in  July  1495.  Few  joined  the  impostor  save  the  eaxl 
of  Desmond,  and  he  was  repulsed  from  Waterford,  and  dared  not 
face  the  army  which  the  lord  deputy  put  into  the  field  .against 
him.  Thereupon,  abandoning  hb  Irish  schemes,  Warbeck  sailed 
to  Soothwd,  whose  young  king  James  IV.  had  just  been  seduced 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  into  declaring  war  on  England. 
He  promised  the  Scottish  king  Berwick  and  50^000  crowns  in 
return  for  the  aid  of  an  army.  James  took  the  offer,  gave  him 
the  hand  of  his  Unswonan  Catherine  Cordon,  daughter  of  the 
cari'of  Huntly,  and  took  Urn  forth  for  a  raid  into  Northumber- 
land (1496).  But  a  pretender  backed  by  Scottish  spears  did 
-ant  appal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  borderers.  The 
eipedttion  feU  flat;  not  a  man  joined  the  banner  of  the  white 
rose,  and  James  became  aware  that  be  had  set  forth  on  a  fool's 
enand.  But  Warbeck  soon  found  other  allies  of  a  most  un- 
expected sort.  The  heavy  taxation  granted  by  the  English 
parfiament  fbr  the  Scottish  war  had  provoked  discontent  and 
rioting  in  the  south-western  counties.    In  Cornwall  especially 

the  disorders  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  local  dema- 
f^g^-    gognes  called  out  sevesal  thousand  men  to  resist  the 

tax-cnlfedfln*  and  finally  raised  open  rebellion,  pro* 
posing  to  Buurdi  on  London  and  compel  the  king  to  dismiss  his 
ministerB.  These  spiritual  heirs  of  Jack  Cade  were  Flammork, 
a  Uwycr  of  Bodmin,  and  a  farrier  named  Michael  Joseplk 
Whether  tbqr  had  any  conununication  with  Warbeck  it  is  im- 
posiibte  to  say;  there  Is  no  proof  of  such  a  oonnexico,  but  their 
acta  served  him  welL  A  Cocnish  army  maiched  straight  on 
London,  picking  up  some  supporters  in  Deivon  and  Somerset  on 
thcfr  way,  indading  a  disooatented  baroor  Lccd  Audlqr.  whom 
they  made  their  f:^f»V" 

So  pfeoaikos  waa  the  hold  of  Henry  VIL  on  the  throne  that 
he  waa  in  «paat -danger  from  thb  outbreak'of  mere  local  turbo* 

lenoe.  The  rebels  swept  over  five  countica  uaopposad, 
tSS^y  «kI  were  only  stopped  and  beaten  in  a  hard  fight  on 
SS       Blsffkhenfh,  when  th^  had  reached  the  gates  of 

I^oodoa.  Audley,  the  farrier  and  the  lawyer  were  all 
captured  and  executed  (June  f3,  t497)-  But  the  crisis  was  not 
•yet  at  an  «nd«  Warbeck,  heating  of  the  rising,.bttt  not  of  iu 
suppression,  bad  left  Scotland,  and  appeared  in  Devonshire  in 
August.  He  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the  west  oountiy  rebels,  and 
pttseatly  appMred  before  the  gatea  of  Exeter  with  neariy  8000 
men.  But  the  dtirens  held  out  against  him,  and  presenlly  the 
approach  of  the  royal  arary  was  reported.  The  pretender  led 
off  his  horde  t9  aaftM.  the  reUeying.loroea  but  wheo  ^  leach^d 


Taunton  he  found  that  his  foOoweis  were  so  tfimjiritedthai  <&- 
aster  was  certain.  Thereupon  he  absconded  by  night,  and  took 
sanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  He  offered  to  confess  his 
imposture  if  he  were  promised  his  life,  and  the  king  accept^ 
the  terms.  Fbst  at  Taunton  arid  again  at  Wcatmiaater,  Perkin 
publidy  redted  a  long  narrative  of  his  real  parentege,  hb  frauds 
and  hb  adventures.  He  was  then  consigned  to  not  over  strict 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  nnght  have  fared  no  worse  than 
Lambert  Simnd  if  he  had  pomesaed  hb  soul  in  patience.  But 
In  the  next  year  he  corrupt^  hb  warders,  broke  out  from  hb 
prison,  and  tried  to  escape  beyond  seas.  He  was  captmed,  but 
the  king  again  spared  hb  life,  though  he  was  placed  for  the 
future  in  a  dungeon  "  where  he  could  see  neither  moon  nor 
sun."  Even  thb  did  not  tame  the  impostor's  mercurial  tern* 
perament.  In  1499  he  again  planned  an  escape,  which  was  t^ 
be  shared  by  another  prisoner,  the  unfortunate  Edward  <k 
Clarence,  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  cell  was  in  the  storey  above 
hb  own.  But  there  were  traitors  among  the  Tower  offidab 
whom  they  suborned  to  hdp  them,  and  the  king  was  warned  of 
the  plot.  He  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  the  verge  of  execution» 
and  then  arrested  both  the  fsJse  and  the  true  PlantageneL 
Evidence  of  a  suspicious  character  was  produced  to  p^  .^^^^ 
4how  that  they  had  planned  rebeUion  as  well  as  mere  ^wsh' 
escape,  and  both  were  put  to  death  with  some  oC  their  bMkmm4 
accomplices.  Warbeck  deserved  all  that  he  reaped,  QtarmmT' 
but  the  unlucky  Clarence's  fate  estrangedmany  heuts 
from  the  king.  The  simple  and  wcaldy  young  man,  who  had 
spent  fifteen  of  hb  twenty*five  years  in  confinement,  had,  in  aU 
probabihty,  -done  no  mote  than  scheme  for  an  escape  from  hb 
dungeon.  But  as  the  true  male  heb  of  the  house  of  Plaatagenet 
he  was  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  survive. 

The  turbulent  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  came  to  an 
end  with  Blackheath  Field  and  the  siege  of  Exeter.  From  that 
time  forward  the  Tudor  dynasty  wSs  no  longer  in  bmiMM- 
serious  danger;  there  were  stiU  aome  abortive  plots,  mm^i 
but  none  ^t  had  any  prospect  of  winning  p<qmlar  <^  vwar 
support  The  chances  of  Warbeck  and  Oarence  had  ^y*^* 
vatiidied  long  before  they  went  to  the  scaffold.  The  Yorkbt 
daim,  after  Clarence's  death,  might  be  supposed  to  have  passed 
to  hb  cousin  Edmund,  eari  of  Suffolk,  the  younger  brother  of  that 
John,  eart  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  declated  heir  to  the  crown 
by  RkfaardllL,  and  had  fallen  at  Stoke  fidd.  Jully  conscious 
of  the  dai^per  of  hb  position,  Suflblk  fled  to  the  continent,  and 
lived  for  many  years  as  a  pensioner  of  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
Apparently  he  dabbled  in  treaaoB*,  it  b  at  any  rate  certain  that 
in  1501  King  Henry  executed  some,  and  imprisoned  othem,  of  hb 
rdadves  and  retainers.  But  hb  plots,  sud»  as  they  were,  seem 
to  have  been  futile.  There  was  no  substratum  of  popular  dis> 
content  left  in  Fjigbnd  on  which  a  dangerous  insnraectioii 
might  be  built  up.  It  was  to  be  forty  years  before  another 
outbreak  of  turbulence  against  the  crown  was  to  bresfc 
forth. 

VL   Tbs  Tudoe  DESppTisx  and  tee  Beginnings  or  ths 
RgrouunoN  Cx497-x538) 

The  last  twdve  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  prc^nt  lA 
most  respects  a  complete  contrast  to  the  earlier  period,  X485- 1497'. 
There  were  no  more  rebellions,  and— as  we  have  already  seenr^ 
no  more  plots  that  caused  any  serious  danger.  Nor  did  the  king 
Indulge' hb  unruly  subjccto  in  foreign  war%  though  he  waf 
oonstantly  engaged.in  negotiations  with  France,  Scotjaad,  Spain 
and  the  emperor,  which  from  time  to  time  took  awkward  turns. 
But  Hcuuy  was  determined  to  win  all  that  bs  could  by  diplomacy^ 
and  not  by  force  oif  arms.  Hb  cautious,  but  often  unscrupukHisy 
dealings  with  the  rival  continental  powers  had  two  main  ends: 
the  first  was  to  keep  hb  own  position  safe  by  playing  off  France 
againat  the  Empire  and  Spain;  the  second  was  to  get  commercial 
advantages'  by  dangling  hb  alliance  before  each  power  in  turn. 
Flanders  was  still  the  greatest  customer  of  England,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  above  all  things  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  archduke  Philip,  the  son  of  Maximilian,  who  on  coming  of 
sge..had  taken  over  the  riileof  the  NethetJapds  from  bis  fat^. 
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llie  io&K^  gretttiiamidis  iKM  tlhe  Cotidtiiibn  oC  tlko /fliirvir^ 
MagUMM  of  1496  and  the  Intertmms  Mdus  (90  called  by  the 
Fkminsi,  not  by  the  Eoglifth)  of  1506k  The  Conner 
provided  foe  a  fenewal  of  the  old  oommercial  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Boigundy,  on  the  nme  terms  under 
which  it  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.;  the 
mptore  which  had  taken  place  daring  the  years  when  Maximfliiin 
was  backing  Perkin  Warbeck  had  been  equally  injurknm  to  both 
parties.  The  If aftfi /aAercurMf  on  the  other  hand  gave  England 
some  privileges  which  she  had  not  before  ei^o]red— «»mption 
from  tocsl  tolls  in  Antweip  and  HoUand,  and  a  Itoeoce  for 
English  merchants  to  sdl  doth  retail  as  well  as  whole8ale-*a 
concession  which  hit  the  Netherlaad  small  trtdeis  and  middle- 
men very  hard.  Another  great  commercud  advantage  secured 
by  Henry  VH.  for  his  subjects  was  an  increased  share  of  the  trade 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  old  treaties  of  Edward  IV. 
with  the  Hanseatic  League  had  left  the  Gennsns  still  in  control  of 
the  northern  seas.  Neariy  all  the  Baltic  goods,  and  most  of  those 
from  Denmark  and  Norway^  had  been  reaching  London  or  Hull 
in  foreign  bottoms.  Henry  allied  himself  with  John  of  Denmark, 
who  was.chafing  under  the  monopoly  of  the  Hansa,  and  obtained 
the  most  ample  grants  of  free  trade  in  his  realms.  The  Germans 
murmured,  but  the  English  shipping  in  eastern  and  northern 
wateis  continued  to  multiply.  Much  the  same  policy  was 
punued  in  the  Mediterranean.  Southern  goods  hitherto  had 
come  to  Southampton  or  Sandwich  invariably  in  Venetian 
carracks,  which  took  back  in  return  English  wool  and  metals. 
Henry  concluded  a  treaty  with  Florence,  by  which  that  republic 
undertook  to  receive  his  ships  in  its  harbours  and  to  allow  them 
to  purchase  all  eastern  goods  that  they  might  require.  From 
this  time  forward  the  Venetian  monopoly  ceased,  and  the  visits 
of  En|^  merchant  vemels  to  the  •Mediteirancan  became 
frequent  and  regular. 

Nor  was  it  in  dealing  with  old  lines  of  trade  alone  that  Henry 
Tador  showed  himself  the  watchful  guardian  of  the  interests  of 
hia  subjects.  He  must  take  his  share  of  credit  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  exploration  of  the  seas  of  the 
Far  West.  The  British  traders  had  already  poshed  far 
into  the  Atlantic  before  Columbus  discovered  America; 
fired  by  the  sncoesa  of  the  great  navigator  they  continued  their 
adventures,  hoping  like  him  to  discover  a  short  "  north-west 
passage  "  to  (^thay  and  Japan.  With  a  charter  Irom  the  king 
giving  him  leave  to  set  up  the  English  banner  on  all  the  ]an£ 
he  might  discover,  the  Bristol  Genoese  trader  John  Cabot 
succcasifuUy  passed  tho  great  ssa  in  1497,  and  discovered  New- 
foundland and  its  rich  Ashing  stations.  Henry  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  of  £20  a  year«  and  eaconragcd  him  to  further 
exploration,  in  which  he  discovered  all  the  American  coaat-h'oe 
from  Lalwsdor  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware— a  great  heritage 
for  England,  but  one  not  destined  to  be  taken  tip  for  ooloiiisa- 
tfon  till  more  than  a  oentory  had  passed. 

Henry's  services  to  English  commerce  were  undoubted^  of 
far  mope  importance  to  the  nation  than  all  the  tortuous  details 
of  his  foreign  policy.  His  chicanery  need  not,  how- 
Jjjj"  ever,  be  censured  over  much ,  for  this  princes  with  whom 
SUSrVtl  ^  ^  ^o  ^^t  <^  notably  Ferdinand  and  Maxi- 
milian, were  as  insincere  and  selfish  as  liiknself«  Few 
diplomatic  haggUngs  have  been  so  long  and  so  sordid  fcs  that 
between  England  and  Spain  over  the  marriage  treaty  wAkh 
gave  the  hand  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  htst  to  Henry's  eldest 
sen  Arthur,  and  then,  on  his  premature  death  in  i^Ot,  to  hts 
second  son  Henry.  The  Englbh  king  no  doubt  imsighied  that 
be  had  secured  a  good  bargain,  as  he  had  kept  the  prineeis's 
dowry,  and  yet  never  gave  Ferdinand  «ny  practical  assistance 
In  war  or  peace.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  had  for  some 
rime  at  the  end  of  his  reign  a  second  Spanish  marriage  hi  view; 
his  wife  EUsabeth  of  York  having  <fa'ed  in  1503,  he  serfoudy 
proposed  himself  as  a  Suitor  for  Joanna  of  Caatfle,  the  dder 
sister  of  Catherine,  and  the  widow  -of  the  archduke  Philip, 
though  she  was  known  to  be  insane.  ApfMuently  he  hoped  there- 
by to  gain  vantage  ground  for  an  interference  in  Spanish  politics, 
.whkh  would  have  been  most  offensive  to  FefdHkaad.   NoiU^ 
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came  of  the  pfoiect,  «rhidi  csKraiteitiaqgily  with  Iha  gieatar 
part  of  Heniy's  sober  and  cautious  schemes. 

On  the  other  hand  a  third  project  of  marria^a  alliance  which 
Henry  carried  oat  in  1503  was  destined  to  he  consiuiinatod» 
and  to  have  momentous,  though  long-deferred,  results. 
This  was  the  giving  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Margaret  to  James  IV.  of  Scothutd.  Thereby  be 
bou^t  qaiet  on  the  Border  and  alliaaoe  with  Scotland 
for  no  more  than  some  ten  yeark  But*-as  it  chanced — 
the  issue  of  this  allianoe  was  destined  to  unite  the 
English  and  the  ScoitMi  crowast  when  the  mate  line  of 
tiie  Tudon  died  out,  and  Henry,  quite  unintentionally,  had  his 
share  in  bringing  about  the  oonsuamation,  by  peaceful  oMaas, 
of  that  end  which  Edward  L  had  aought  for  so  long  to  win  by 
the  strong  hand. 

All  the  foreign  politics  of  the  reign  of  Heuy  VIL  have  amaS 
importance  compared  with  his  work  within  the  rcsJnu  The 
true  monument  of  his  ability  was  that  he  lefit  Englsnd 
'  tamed  and  orderly,,  with  an  obedient  people  and  a  full 
exchequer,  though  he  had  taken. it  over  wellnigh 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  ineic  suppit  ssisn  <d  inau^  '*^ 
lections  like  those  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck  vaa  a  soutU  part 
of  his  task.  The  harder  part  was  to  recreate  a  spirit  of  order 
and  subordination  among  a  nation  acnistomed  to  loflgd  vil  strife. 
His  instruments  were  ministers  of  ability  chosen  from  the 
clergy  KoA  the  gealry^-fae  seems  to  havis  been,  equally  aveae 
to  trusting  thi  baronage  at  the  one  end  of  thejsodai  acaie,  or 
mere  upstarts  at  the  othir,  and  it  is  notable  that  noone  durii^ 
his  reign  can  be  called  a  oovrt  fAvourite.  The  faest-^nown 
names  among  hb  sertmnts  were  his  great  ohanoeUor,  Archbirfiop 
Morton,  Foxe,  bishop  of  Windiester,  Sir  Rei^iald  Bray,  and 
the  lawyers  EmpsonaiKl  Dudley.  These  two  lut  boee  the  brunt 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  king  durii^ 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  when  the  vice  of  avarice  seems  to 
have  grown  upon  him  b^ond  all  reaaoiL  But  Henry  was  such 
a  hard-working  monarch,  and  so  fsmiliar  with  all  the  Stalls 
of  administration,  that  his  ministers  auurat  bo  saM  to  have  had 
any  independent  authority,  or  to  have  directed  their  master^ 
coufso  of  action. 

The  machinery  employed  by  the  first  of  the  Tndors  for  tls 
supprosioa  of  domestic  disorder  is  well  laaovOL  The 
important  item  added  by  him  to  the  administrative 
machinery  of  the  realm  was  the  famous  Star  Chamber, 
whi^  was  licensed  by  the  parliament  of  1487.  U 
consisted  of  a  small  committee  of  miuistersy  privy  oouncQloB 
and  judges,  which  sat  to  deal  with  offeooes  that  seemed  to  lie 
outside  the  scope  of  the  oonmoa  law,  or  more  frequently  with 
the  misdohies  of  inen  who  wereoo  povvrfnl  that  the  local  courts 
could  not  be  trusted  to  eaecote  justice  upon  them,  such  as  great 
landowners,  sberiite  and  other  roQFsi  officials,  or  tuihnJent 
individuals  who  were  the  terror  of  their  native  dl4trirlt.  Tbe 
need  for  a  stron£  ceotml  oovt  dinctly  Japired  by  Ihe  king, 
which  could  adnnidster  justice  without  respeet  of  persons,  wns 
so  great,  that  tho  constitutional  danger  of  fstabllshing.  an 
autActaHc  judidsl  committeisj  untrammeDod  by  the  ofdinaqr 
levies  of  Uw,  escaped  notice  at  th«  time.  Itwaa  not  till  Jmdi 
hiter  that  the  itttlon  cams  to  look  upon  the  Star  Chaaber«s 
the  special  engine  of  royal  tyranny  and  to  Isatbe  its  fmme.  In 
1 500  It  was  for  the  o6mmon  profit  of  the  itatan  that  there  abould 
ecist  such  a  coort,  wfrfch  could  rednca  ovtn  the  mast  powoiiBi 
offender  to  order. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  ths  kSn^n  poHcy  wss  hb 
tong-coatilined  and  suoecsaful  assaoit  on  ih»  abuse  of  "  liveiy 
andmalrttettance,*'  which  had  been  at  its  height  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Vfh  have  seen  the  part  which 
le  bad-tilkeii'in  strengthenliig  the  inlloence  6f  those 
who  were'  already  too  powetfol,  and  weakening  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Henry  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand,  forbidding  all  liveries  entirely,  save  for  the 
mere  domestic  retaltaers  of  each  magnate.  His  determination 
to  ebd  the  system  was  well  shown  by  the  fiact  Chat  he  heavily 
fioed  eveB  the  cad  of  Oifottl,  the  tampaoten  of  his  etil^  tiM 
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victor  «f  BosnotUi,  tnd  Uit  noM:  notonpifqiy  l^yal  paer  in  U>e 
realm,  lot  an  ostenutious  vioUtioa  o£  tbe  »t«tut€.  .  Where 
Oxford  was  poalsbcdy  no  less  favoucecl  person  could  hope  to 
escape.  By  the  end  of  tbe  reign  the  lUtle  hosts  of  badgcd  ad- 
herents which  had  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  armies  of  ihe 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Edward  IV.,  as  has  been  alieady  remarked,  had  many  o|  the 
«fiportunities^  the  autocrat,  if  only  be  had  cared  to  use  them; 
but  bis  sloth  and  jKeU-indulgcncc  stood  in  the, way. 
Henry  VII.,  the  most  laborious  and  systematic  of  men* 
turned,  them  to  account.  .  He  formed  his  personal 
opinion  on  every  problem  of  administmtjpn  .and  ialcrvified 
himself  in  every  detail.  la  many  refpocts  he  ytfa  bis  own  j^me 
minister,  and  nothing  was  done  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent..  A  consistent  poliqjr  may  be  detected  in  all  his  acts^«- 
that  of  gathering  all  the  machinery  ef  govemmi(at  into  his  own 
hands*  Under  the  jaler.  PlantAgenets  and  tbe  Luicastnan 
Junes  the  great  check  on  the  power  of  thejcrownhad  been  that 
financial  difiicultics  were  <^tinua]^  compelling  the,  soveteign 
to  summon  parliaments.  The  estates  bad  intexfeied  perpetuajuiy 
in  all  the  details  of  govenuuice,  by  means  of  tbe  power  of  the , 
purse.  Edward  IV.,  first  among  English  sovercigps^  had  been 
able  to  dispense  witb  parliaments  for  periods  of  onany  years, 
because  he  did  not  n^  their  grists  save  at  long  intervals^ 
Henry  was  in  the  s^mc  position;  ^y.  strict  eoono^iy,  by  the  use 
of  foreign  subsidies,  by  the  automatic  growth  <)l  his  revenues 
during  a  time  of  peace  and  returning  prosperity,  by  confiscation 
and  forfeitures,  be  built  hinisclf  up  a  financial  position  which 
rendered  it  unnecessary,  for-  him  to  make  frequent  appeals  to 
parliament.  Kot  the  least  fertile  of  bis  expedients  was  that 
regular  exploitation  of  tbe  law  as  a  source  of  reveau<^  which 
bad  already  been  secjji  in  tbe  time  of  his  falbci;<'in-law.  Xhis 
part  of  Henry's  policy  is  connected  witb  the  name  of  his  two 
extortionate  "  fiscal  judges  "  Empson  and  Dudley,,  w^o  "  turnf^l 
la-w  and  justice  into  rapine  "  by  their  minute  inquisition  into 
all  technical  breaches  of  legality,  and  the  nice  fashion  in  whicb 
they  adapted  Ihe  fine  to  the  wcaltb  of  the  misdemeanant, 
without  any  reference  to  bis  moral  guilt  or, any  regard  fpr  ex- 
tenuating ^drcumstaaces.  The  king  must  take  tbe  responsi- 
bility for  their  imjust  doings;  'it,  was  his  co0ers  wbVh  main^ 
profited  by  their  chicane.  la  his,  later  years  l^e  fell  into  the  vice 
of  boarding  money  for  ^ts  owji  sake;  so  necessary  was  it  to  bis 
policy  that  he  should  be,  free,  as  far  as  poss^e^  from  the  need 
for  applying  )p  parliament  for  money,  that  he  became  morbidly 
ftnjdous  to  have  great.hoards  in  reaoiness.  for  any  possible  day 
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of  financial  stress.  At  his  death  he  is  said  to  have  hod  £1^800,009 
ia  bard  cash  laid  by.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  to  find  that  he  was 
able  to  dispense  with  parliaments  in  Jt  fashion  that  would  have 
seemed  incredible  to  a  X4tb<entury  king.  .In  his  ^bole  reign 
be  only  asked  thero  five  times  for  grants  of  taxation,  and  three 
of  the  five  requests  were  made  during  the  first  seven  yean  of 
bis  reign.  In  the  eyes  of.  many  men  parliament  lost  tbe  maio 
teason  for  its  existence  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  habitual  provider 
of  funds  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  realm.  Those  who  bad 
g  better  conception  of  its  proper  functions  could  sec  that  it  bad 
at  any  rate  been  stripped  of  its  chief  power  when  the  king  no 
longer  required  its  subsidies.  There  are  t  races  of  a  want  of  public 
interest  in  its  proceedings,  very  different  from  tbe  anxiety 
witb  Which  they  used  to  be  followed  in  Plantagenet  and  Lao* 
tastrian  times.  Legislation,  which  only  incidentally  aflects 
him,  is  very  much  less  exciting  to  the  ordinary  citisen  than 
taxation,  which  aims  directly  at  bis  pocket.  It  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  when  tbe  time 
of  impostures  and  rebellions  had  exulcd,  Henry  was  able  to  dis- 
pense with  parliaments  to  a  great  extent,  and  incurred  no  un> 
pop^laIity  by  doing  so.  Indeed  he  was  accepted  by  the  English 
people  tfs  the  benefactor  who  had  delivered  them  froin  anarchy; 
and  if  they  murmured  at  his  love  of  hoarding,  and  cursed  his 
inquisitors  Eropson  and  Dudley,  they  had  no  wish  to  change  the 
Tudor  rule,  and  were  far  from  regarding  the  times  of  tbe  "  Lan- 
castrian experiment  "  as  a  lost  golden  age.  The  present  king 
might  be  unscrupulous  and  avaricious^  but  be  was  cautious 


intcUigant  and^ooooaucal;  no  ona  would  have  wishad  tq  tacail 
tbe  cigime  ^  that  "  crowned  saint "  Henry  VL 

Nevertheless  when  tbe  first  of  the  Tudors  died,  on  the  aiat 
of  April  isoQ,  there  were  few  who  regretted  him.  He  was  imi 
a  monarch  to  rouse  cntbusiasip,  while  much  was  ex-  jy 
pected  from  bis  brUlianti  clever  and  handsome  son  mSl 
Heaiy  VUI.,  wh6sa  magaificant  presence  and  manly 
vigour  recalled  the  early  priine  of  Edward  IV.  Some  years  later 
Er^nd  realised  that  its  ^ew  king  bad  inherited  not  only  the 
pibysical  beauty,  and  strength  of  his  grandfather,  but  also  eveiy 
one  of  his  faults,  witb  tbe  sole  exceptioo  of  his  tendency  to  slotb. 
Heary  VIIX.  indeed  may  be  said,  to  sum  up  bis  character  in 
brief,  to  have  combined  JUs  father's  brains  with  his  grandfather's 
passions.  Edward  IV.  was  selfish  ai>d  cruel,  but  failed  to  become 
a  tyrant  because  he  lacked  the  eneigy  for  continuous  work, 
if  enry  VIL  was  unscrapuloos  and  jintiring,  but  so  cautious  and 
wary  that  he  avoided  violent  action  and  dangiBrous  risks.  Their 
descendant  bad  neither  Edward^s  sloth  por  Henfy's  mo<^ration; 
be  was  qapable  of  going  to  almoat  any  lengths  in  pursuit  of  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition,  his  passionsj  bis  resentment  o^hb 
simple  love  o|  self-assertion.  Vet,  however  far  be  might  go  on 
the  road  to  tyranny,  Henry  bad  suffidept  cunning,  versatility 
and  power  of  cool  reflection^  to  ki|ow  piedsdy  wheoL.  ha  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  impossible*  He  bad  bis  latber'k  (acuity 
for  gauff ng  public  opinion,  and  estimating  dangpcs,  and  though 
his  more  venturous  tenyrramrat  led  bin^  to  press  on  fax  beyond 
the -point  at  which  the  seventh  Henry  would  have  balt^,  he 
always  stopped  short  00  tbe  hither  side  of  tho  giulf.  It  was  the 
most  marvellous  proof  of  bis  ability  that  be  died  on  his  throne 
after  nearly  forty  years  of  autocratic  rule,  during  which  he  had 
roused  more  enmities  and  done  mora  to  change  the  face  of  tbe 
realm  than  any  of  tbe  kings  that  were  before  him. 

But  fi  was  Ipng  before  the  nation  could  estimate  all  the  features 
of  the  magnificuAt  but  sinister  figure-  which  waf  to  dominate 
England  from  1509  to  1547.  At  bis  accession  Henry  VIII,  wa^ 
only  a«btecii  y^ars  of  age,  and,  if  his  character  was  already 
formed,  it  was  only  the  attractive  side  of  it  that  was  yet  visiblok 
His  pexsoaal  b^uty.  his  keen  intelligence^  his  scholarship,  his 
love  of  mMsicand  the  arts,  his  kingly  ambition,  were  all  obvious 
enoughr  His  selfishness,  his  cruelty,  his  ingratitude,  his  fierce 
batred  of  criticism  and  opposition,  his  sensuality,  bad  yet  to  be 
discovered,  by  his  .subjects,  A  suspicious  observer  mic^t  have 
detected  something  ominous  in  the  first  act  of  bis  reign^tbe 
arrest  »d4  attainder  of  his  father's  unpopular  ministeis,  Eaapsoa 
and  Dudky,  whose  heads  he  flung  to  the  peopU:  in  order  to  win 
a  moment's  applause.  Whatever  their  faults,  they  had  served 
the  bouse  of  Tudor  well,  and  it  was  a  grotesque  pervcnuon  of 
justice  to  send  them  to  the  scaffold  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
A  similar  piece  of  cruelty  was  the  execution,  some  time  later,  of 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  bad  been  languishing  long  years  in  the 
Tower;  he  was  destroyed  not  for  any  new  plots,  but  simply  for 
his  Yorkist  descent.  But  in  Henry's  earlier  years  such  acts  were 
still  unusu^;  it  was  nqt  till  he  had  grown  older,  and  had  learnt 
how  much  tbe  nation  would  endure,  that  judicial  murder  became 
part  of  his  established  policy. 

Henry's  first  outburst  of  self-assertion  took  tbe  iorm  of 
reversing  his  fath^'s  thrifty  and  peaceful  policy,  by  pluagiitg 
into  the  jnidst  of  the  continental  wars  from  which  g^^//, 
EngUnd  had  been  held  back  by  his  cautious  parent,  arr^t' 
The  adventure  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  also  ^nfactw^ 
unprofitable.    But  while  France  was  engaged  m  the  ^^^  ■ 
**  Holy  War  "  against  the  pope,  Venice,  the  emperor, 
and  Ferdinai^  of  Spain,  Henry  renewed  the  old  claims  of  tbe 
Flanta^nets,  and  hoped,  if  not  to  win  back  the  position  of 
Edward  HI.,  at  least  to  recover  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  or  some 
parts  of  it.  He  lent  an  army  to  Ferdinand  for  the  Invasion  of 
Gascony,  and  Unded  himself  at  Calais  with  35,000  men,  to  beat 
up  the  northern  border  of  France.    Little  good  came  of  bis 
fhoTts.  Tbe  Spanish  king  gave  no  assistance,  and  tbe  northern 
campaign,  though  it  included  the  brilliant  battle  of  the  Spurt 
(August  x6th,  1 513),  accomplished  nothing  mup  than  tbe 
capture  of  Tounai  and  Th£roManne,  It  was  soon  faovoe  In  upoD 
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Kkkg  Hbikiy  that  France,  even  when  cogaged  with  other  enemies, 
was  too  strong  to  be  overrun  in  the  old  style.  Moreover,  his 
allies  were  giving  him  no  aid,  though  they  had  eagerly  accepted 
his  great  subsidies.  With  a  sodden  revulsion  of  feelmg  Henry 
offesed  peace  to  France,  which  King  Louis  XII.  gladly  bought, 
agreeing  to  renew  the  old  pension  or  tribute  that 
^USt  Henry  VII.  had  received  by  the  treaty  of  Bupks. 
Their  reconciliation  and  alliance  were  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  French  king  to  Henry's  favourite  sister  Blary, 
who  was  the  bridegroom's  junior  by  more  than  thirty  years. 
Their  wedlock  and  the  Anglo-French  alliance  lasted  only  till  the 
next  year,  when  Louis  died,  and  Mary  secretly  espoused  an 
old  admirer,  Charles  Brandon,  afterwank  duke  of  Suffolk,  King 
Henry's  greatest  friend  and  confidant. 

While  the  French  war  was  still  in  piogms  there  had  been 
heavy  fii^ting  on  the  Scottish  border.  James  IV.,  reverting  to 
Wmr  wMk  ^^  traditionary  policy  of  his  ancestors,  had  taken  the 
BctUamd.  Opportunity  of  attacking  England  while  her  king 
Bmuh9t  und  his  army  were  over-seas.  He  suffered  a  disaster 
^***  which  recalls  that  of  David  II.  at  Neville's  Cross 
— a  fight  which  had  taken  place  under  precisely  similar 
political  conditions.  After  taking  a  few  Northumbrian  castles, 
James  was  brought  to  actkm  at  Flodden  Field  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey  (September  9th,  1513).  After  a  desperate  fight  lasting 
the  greater  part  of  a  day,  the  Scots  were  outmanoeuvred  and 
surrounded.  James  IV. — who  had  refused  to  quit  the  field — 
was  slain  in  thie  forefront  of  the  battle,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  nobles;  with  him  fell  also  some  10,000  or  z 9,000  of  hb  men. 
Scotland,  with  her  military  power  brou^t  low,  and  an  infant 
king  on  the  throne,  was  a  itegUgible  quantity  in  intemattonal 
politics  for  some  years.  The  queen  dowager,  Margaret  Tudor, 
aided  by  a  party  that  favoured  peace  and  alliance  with  Eni^d, 
was  strong  enough  to  balance  the  faction  under  the  duke  of 
Albany  which  wished  for  perpetual  war  and  asked  for  aid  from 
France. 

With  the  peace  of  isi4  ended  the  first  period  of  King  Henry's 
feign.  He  was  now  no  longer  a  boy,  but  a'  man  of  twenty-three, 
with  hb  character  fully  developed;  he  had  gradually 
got  rid  of  his  father's  old  councillors,  and  had  chosen 
for  himself  a  minister  as  ambitious  and  energetic  as 
himself,  the  celebrated  Thomas  Wobey,  whom  he  had  just  made 
archbishop  of  York,  and  who  obtained  the  rank  of  cardinal 
from  the  pope  in  the  succeeding  year.  Wobey  was  the  but  of 
the  great  clerical  minbters  of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  ix>  means 
the  worst.  Like  so  many  of  hb  predecessors  be  had  risen  from 
the  tower  middle  daases,  through  the  royal  road  of  the  church; 
he  had  served  Henry  VII.'s  old  councillor  Foxe,  bbhop  of  Win- 
chester, as  secretary,  and  from  hb  household  had  passed  into  that 
of  hb  master.  He  had  been  an  admirable  servant  to  both,  full 
of  zeal,  intelligence  and  energy,  and  not  too  much  burdened  with 
scruples.  The  young  king  found  in  him  an  instrument  well  fitted 
to  his  hand,  a  man  fearless,  ingenious,  and  devoted  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  which  akme  he  had  reached 
his  present  position  of  authority.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  hb 
master's  chief  minbter—the  person  responsible  In  the  nation's 
eyes  for  aB  the  more  unpofMdar  assertions  of  the  royal  pre- 
cogatlve,  and  for  ail  the  heavy  taxation  and  despotic  acts  which 
Heniy't  policy  required.  It  mattered  h'ttle  to  Henry  that  the 
cardinal  was  arrogant,  tactless  and  ostentatious;  indeed  it 
suited  his  purpose  that  Wobey  should  be  saddled  by  public 
opinion  with  aU  the  Uame  that  ought  to  have  been  hud  on  hb 
own  shoulders.  It  was  convenient  that  the  old  nobility  should 
deleft  the  upstart,  and  that  the  commons  should  imagine  him 
to  be  the  person  responsible  for  the  demands  for  money  required 
for  the  royal  wars.  As  long  as  hb  minbter  served  his  purposes 
and  could  execute  hb  behests  Henry  gave  him  a  free  hand,  and 
supported  him  against  all  hb  enemies.  It  was  believed  at  the 
time,  and  b  stiU  sometimes  maintained  by  hbtorians,  that 
Wobey  laid  down  schemes  of  policy  and  persuaded  hb  master 
to  adopt  them;  but  the  truth  would  appear  to  be  that  Henry 
was  in  no  wise  dominated  by  the  cardinal,  but  imposed  on  him 
hb  own  wishes,  merely  leaving  matters  of  detaO  to  be  settled 


by  hb  minister.  Things  indUferent  ml^t  lie  trtrsted  to  him, 
but  the  maul  lines  of  En^sh  di|^macy  and  foreign  policy 
show  rather  the  influence  of  the  king's  personal  desires  of  the 
moment  than  that  of  a  statesman  seeking  national  ends. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Henry,  under  the  gmdaaoe  of 
Wobey,  followed  a  consistent  scheme  for  aggrandising  Rngland, 
by  mdcing  her  the  state  which  kept  the  balance  of  power  of 
Europe  in  her  hands.  And  it  b  pointed  out  that  duiini^  tke 
years  of  the  cardinal's  ascendancy  the  alliance  of  England  was 
sought  in  turn  by  the  great  princes  of  the  continent,  and  proved 
the  make>weight  in  the  scales.  Thb  b  but  a  superficial  view 
of  the  situation.  Henry,  if  mtidi  courted,  was  mudi  deceived 
byhbcontempcmaies.  lliey  borrowed  hb  money  and  hb  armies, 
but  fed  him  with  vain  promises  and  illusory  treaties.  He  and 
hb  minbter  were  ahematcly  gulled  by  France  and  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  net  residt  of  aU  their  activity  was  bankruptcy 
and  discontent  at  home  and  ever-frustrated  hopes  abroad.  It 
b  hard  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  statecraft  for  other  Hcmy 
or  Wobey  on  the  sum  total  of  English  political  achievemeiit 
during  their  collaboration. 

During  the  first  few  yean  of  the  cardinal's  ascendancy  tlie 
elder  race  of  European  sovereigns,  the  kings  with  irham 
Henry  VII.  had  been  wont  to  haggle,  disappeared  one 
after  the  other.  Loub  of  Friuice  died  in  151s,  Ferdi-  {ff^ 
mmd  of  Aragon  in  xsi6,  the  emperor  Maximilian —  la*  Hrmty 
the  last  survivor  of  hb  generation— in  15x0.  Louis  J'^JJ** 
was  succeeded  by  the  active, .  warlike  and  shifty  £^SL«  K 
Francb  L;  the  heritage  of  both  Ferdinand  and 
Maxiraflian — hb  maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers— fell  to 
Charles  of  Hahsborg,  who  already  possessed  the  Netherlands 
in  hb  father's  right  and  Castile  hi  that  of  fab  mother.  The 
enmity  of  the  house  of  Vakns  and  the  house  of  Kabsbux|f, 
which  had  first  appeared  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VIII.  ai^ 
Maxrmilian,  took  a  hr  more  bitter  shape  under  Francb  I.  and 
Charies  V.,  two  young  princes  who  were  rivab  from  their  youth. 
Their  wars  were  almost  perpetual,  their  peaces  never  honest^ 
carried  out.  Their  poirers  were  very  equally  balanced;  i 
Charies  owned  broader  lands  than  Francb,  they  were  more 
scattered  and  in  some  cases  less  loyal.  The  soUd  and  wealthy 
realm  of  France  proved  able  to  make  head  against  ^paia  and 
the  Netherlands,  even  when  they  were  backed  by  the  emperor^ 
German  vassab.  Charies  was  also  dbtracted  by  many  stabs  in 
the  badt  from  the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  were  just  beginning  theh 
attack  on  Christendom  along  the  line  of  the  Danube.  To  each 
of  the  combatants  it  seemed  that  the  Englbh  alliance  would 
*tum  the  scale  in  hb  own  favour,  Henry  was  much  courted, 
and  wooed  with  promises  of  lands  to  be  won  from  the  other  side 
by  hb  ally  of  the  moment.  But  neither  Charles  nor  Francb 
wished  Um  to  be  a  real  gainer,  and  he  himself  was  a  most  untrust- 
worthy friend,  for  he  was  quite  ready  to  turn  against  hb  ally 
if  he  seemed  to  be  growing  too  powerful,  and  threatened  to 
dominate  all  Europe;  the  complete  success  of  either  party 
would  mean  that  England  would  sink  oace  more  into  a  second- 
rate  power.  How  faithless  and  insincere  was  Henry's  policy 
maybe  gauged  from  the  faa  that  in  x 520,  after  all  the  pageantry 
of  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  "  and  hb  vows  of  undying 
friendship  for  Francb,  he  met  Charies  a  few  weeks  later  at 
GraveUnes,  and  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  which  pledged 
Eni^Iand  to  a  defensive  alliance  against  the  king^  "good 
brother  "  of  France.  Such  things  happened  not  once  nor  twice 
during  the  years  of  Wobey*8  ministry.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  Henry's  allies  rcgulariy  endeavoured 
to  cheat  him  out  of  hb  share  of  their  joint  profits,  f^i^,^ 
What  use  was  there  in  rewarding  a  friend  who  might  H»mry'» 
become  an  enemy  to-morrow?  The  greatest  decep-  ^^^ 
tion  of  an  was  in  !$»»,  when  Charies  V.,  who  had  ■••'' 
nuule  the  extraordinary  promise  that  he  would  get  Wobey  made 
pope,  and  lend  Henry  an  army  to  conquer  northern  France, 
failed  to  redeem  hb  word  in  both  respects.  He  caused  hb 
own  old  tutor,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  to  be  crowned  with  the  papal 
tiara,  and  left  the  Englbh  to  invade  Picardy  entirely  unassisted. 
But  thb  was  only  one  of  many  such  disappointments. 
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Tht  nuh  <A  nme  twcbv'ybn  cf  abortive  •QUnoM  tod 
ill-kept  treaties  was  that  Hemy  had  ohUlMd  no  aingla  one 
of  the  advantages  which  be  had  coveted,  aad  that  be 
had  kvished  untoU  nedth  and  many  English  lives 
upon  phantom  schemes  wldch  cramblsd  between  his 
fingen.  His  subjecu  had  abeady  b^tun  lo  munnor; 
the  early  porUaments  of  Us  rdgn  bad  been  passive 
and  oompkisaat;  bot  by  15*3  the  Coamons  had  been  goaded 
intoicsittanoe.  They  granted  only  ludf  the  subddies  asked  from 
thena,  pleading  that  thsee  sommea  more  of  sach  taxation  as 
the  Tn*^<**'  demanded  for  his  master  woaU  kave  tlie  leaha 
dnined  of  its  last  penny,  and  redooed  to  fall  badt  oa  primitive 
fonna  of  batter,  "  clothes  for  victuals  and  bread  for  cheese,** 
oat  of  mere  want  of  coin.  Fortunately  for  the  king  his  subjects 
laid  all  the  Uame  upon  his  mouthpiece  the  cardinal,  instead  of 
placing  it  where  it  was  due.  On  Wolsey's  back  also  was  saddled 
the  most  iniquitous  of  Heniy's  acts  of  tyranny  agsinst  imK- 
vidoala-Hhe  judicial  murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
highest  bead  among  the  English  nobility.  For  some  hasty  words, 
amplified  by  the  doubtful  evidence  of  treacherous  retainers, 
together  with  a  foolish  charge  of  dabbling  with  astro- 
logers, the  heir  of  the  roydline  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
had  been  tried  and  executed  with  scandalous  haste. 
His  only  real  crime  was  that,  counnenting  on  the  hick 
of  male  heirs  to  the  crown—for  after  many  yearaaf 
wedlock  with  Catherine  of  AragonHenry's  sole  issue  was  one  sickly 
daughter'— he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  remark  that  if  ajiythlng 
should  happen  to  the  king  he  himaelf  was  close  in  succession 
to  the  crown.  The  cardinal  bore  the  tdame,  because  he  and 
Buckugham  had  notoriously  disliked  each  other;  but  the  deed 
bad  really  been  of  the  king's  own  contriving.  He  was  roused 
to  implacable  wnth  by  anyone  who  dared  to  speak  on  the  for^^ 
bidden  topic  of  the  suoocssion  question. 

In  the  falter  yearn  of  Wobeyls  ascendancy,  nevotheksa,  that 
aame  question  was  the  subject  of  many  amioua  thooghtK 
From  Henry's  own  mind  it  was  never  long  absent;  he 
yearned  for  a  male  heir,  and  be  was  growing  tiifid  of 
his  wife  Catherine,  who  was  some  years  older  than 
himsdf,  ha«l  few  personal  attractions,  and  was  growing 
somewhat  of  an  invalid.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of  ts»6 
tho4e  who  were  in  the  kiag^  intimate  oanttdence  began  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  mediuting  a  divorce— a  thing  not  ligbtly 
to  be  taken  in  hand,  for  the  queen  was  the  aunt  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  would  bo.  vastly  offended  at  such  a  proposaL 
But  Heary's  doi^ks  had  been  marveliouslky  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  he  had  become  enamoured  of  another  lady--4he 
beautiful,  ambitioas  and  cumnng  Anne  Boleyn,  a  niece  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  no  intention  of  becoming  merely  the 
king's  mbtress,  but  aspired  to  be  his  consort. 

Tlie  question  of  the  king's  divoroe  soon  became  inextricably 
confused  with  another  problem,  whose  first  begianings  go  back 
a«to«tf  to  a  slightly  earlier  date.  What  was  tube  the  attitude 
MtfiSw  of  En^and  toward!  the  Reformation?  It  was  now 
^j^'—  nearly  ten  years  since  Martin  Luther  Jiad  pasted  np 
""'  his  lagious  theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg, 

and  since  he  had  testified  to  his  faith  before  the  diet  of  Worms. 
Ail  Germany  was  now  oonvulaed  with  the  first  throea  of  the  revolt 
against  the  papacy,  and  the  echoes  of  the  new  thcofegical 
disputes  were  being  heard  in  Enghnd  King  Henry  himsdf 
in  x$a  I  had  deigned  to  write  an  ibusive  pamphkt  against  Luther, 
for  which  he  had  been  awarded  the  magDificent  title  of  Pidti 
Dtjtnior  by  that  cultured  sceptic  Pope  Leo  X.  Abont  the  same 
time  we  begin  to  read  of  orders  iasued  by  the-bidiopa  for  the 
discovery  and  burning  of  all  Lutheran  books— a  dear  sign 
that  they  were  reaching  En^nd  in  appreciable  quantities. 
Hitherto  it  bad  been  only  the  woiks  of  WycKffe  that  had 
merited  this  attention  on  the  part  of  inquisitors.  In  the 
Wycliffite  remnant,  often  persecuted  but  never  exterminated, 
there  already  existed  in  fingland  the  nudeua  of  a  Protestant 
party.  All  through  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  and  the  early  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  intermitUnt  burning  of  *'  heretics,"  and 
their  fax  more  frequent  recantations,  had  boma  witness  to  the 
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fact  that  the  fleet  ftinUngeied  Oh.  The  WydifBte«  were  a  feeUa 
fbUt,  compelled  to  subterraneous  ways,  and  destitute  of  leamed 
leadieit  or  powerful  supporters.  But  they  survived  to  see 
Luther's  day,  and  to  merge  themadves  in  one  body  with  the 
first  English  travelling  schohurs  and  menAants  who  brought 
back  from  the  continent  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Refor- 
mation. The  origins  of  a  Protestant  party,  who  were  not  mere 
Wydiffites,  bat  had  beca  first  interested  in  dogmatic  controversy 
by  coming  upon  the  works  of  Luther,  can  be  traced  badt  to  the 
year  1591  and  to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  There  a  knot  of 
scbolarSfe  some  of  whom  were  to  perish  early  at  the  stake,  whL'e 
others  were  destined  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  English 
Reformation,  came  together  and  cnooursged  each  other  to  test 
the  received  doctrines  of  contemporary  orthodoxy  by  searching 
the  Scriptures  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  lie  sect  spread 
in  a.few  yeans  to  London,  Oxfoid  and  other  centres  of  intellectual 
hfe^  but  for  many  years  its  followers  were  not  numerous;  like 
the  old  LoUardy,  Protestantism  took  root  only  in  certain 
places  and  among  certain  dasses-Hiotably  the  lesser  clergy 
and  the  mMchants  of  the  great  towns. 

King  Henry  and  those  who  wished  to  please  him  professed 
as  great  a  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  new  purveyors  of  German 
doctrines  as  for  tbs  belated  disdples  of  Wydiife.  But  there 
was  another  movement,  whose  origim  went  back  for  many 
centuries,  which  they  were  far  from  discouraging,  and  were 
prqwred  to  utHiae  when  it  suited  their  convenience.  This  was 
the  purdy  political  feeling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  national  church,  which  to  eariy  ages  had 
given  supporters  to  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II., 
which  had  dictated  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  aiKl  of  Pracnninire. 
little  had  been  heard  of  the  old  anti-derical  party  in  Enghind 
since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.;  H  had  apparent^  been  identified 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ortbodoa  with  that  LoUardy  with  which  It  had 
for  a  time  allied  itself,  and  had  shared  in  iu  discredit.  But  it 
had  always  oontiaoed  to  exist,  and  in  the  eariy  jrears  of 
Hemy  VUI.  had  been  showing  unmistakabte  signs  of  vitality. 
The  papacy  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  fair  mark  for  oritidam. 
It  was  not  hard  to  attack  the  system  imder  which  Rodrigo  BOrgia| 
wone  the  tiara,  whife  Girolamo  Savonarola  went  to  the  stake; 
or  in  which  Julius  IL  exploited  tbeimme  of  Christianity  to  serve 
his  territotial  policy  in  Italy,  and  Leo  X.  hawked  his  indulgences 
round  Europe  to  niso  funds  whidi  would  enable  him  to  gratify 
his  artistic  tastes.  At  no  period  had  the  official  hierarchy  of 
the  Western  Church  been  more  out  of  toudi  with  common 
rii^iteottsness  and  piety.  Moreover,  they  were  sinning  under 
the  eyes,  of  a  laiiy  wliidi  was  far  more  intelligent  and  educated, 
mece  able  to  thihk  and  judge  for  itsdf ,  less  the  slave  of  im- 
memorial tradition,  than  the  old  public  of  the  middle  ages.  In 
Italy  the  HfnaissarHT  might  be  puidy  concerned  with  things 
intcllectaal  or  artistic,  and  seem  to  have  Kttte  or  no  touch  with 
things  moral  Beyond  the  Alps  it  was  otherwise;  among  the 
Teutonic  tuitions  at  least  the  revolt  agamst  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  the  root  of  the  obscurantists,  the  eager  pursuit  of 
Bdlenic  culture,  had  a  religious  aspect.  The  same  generation 
which  refused  to  take  thrice-translated  and  thrice-garbled 
screeds  from  Aristotle  as  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  and 
went  back  to  the  original  Greek,  was  also  studying  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  their orighial  tongues,  and  drawing  from  them 
Gonduisons  ae  unfavourable  to  the  intelligence  as  to  the  scholai^ 
ship  of  the  orthodox  medieval  divines.  Sudi  a  discovery  as  that 
which  showed  that  the  "  False  Decretals,"  on  which  so  rhuch 
of  the  power  of  the  papa^  rested,  were  mere  ^th-century  forgeries 
•truck  deep  at  the  roots  of  the  whole  traditional  reUtion  between 
church  and  state. 

The  first  Eng^  scholars  of  the  Rendssance,  like  Erasmus 
on  the  continent,  did  not  see  the  logical  outcome  of  their  own 
discoveries,  nor  reahae  that  the  campaign  against  obscurantism 
would  develop  into  a  campaign  against  Roman  orthodoxy. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  greatest-  ctf  them,  was  actually  driven  into 
reaction  by  the  violence  of  Protestant  controversialists,  and  the 
fear  that  the  aew  doctrines  would  rend  the  church  in  twain. 
Ha  becBine  .himself  a  pcfiecutor,  and  a  writer  of  abusive 
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pMsphleU  tt^MTOftby  of  UiCaulboroC  tb»  Utopia,  But  to  the 
younger  generatioD  the  icrecoociUbiUty  of  Doodsra  scholar' 
ship  and  medieval  formulae  of  fiulh  became  more  and  more 
evidenU  One:  aiier  Another  all  the  cardinal  doctnaes  Were 
challenged  by  writers  who  were  generally  acute,  and  almost 
invariably  vituperative.  For  the  controvenuea  of  the  Reformar 
tioh  were  conducted  by  both  sidesj  from  kings  aod  prelates 
down  to  gutter  pamphleteer^  iA  languace  of  the  most  unseemly 
violence. 

But,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  scholars  and  theologians 
had  less  influence  in  ihe  beginning  of  the  En^ish  Reformation 
than  the  mere  lay  politieiansi  whose  anti-clerical  tendencies 
chanced  to  6t  in  with  King  Ucnry'a  convenience  when  he 
quarrelled  with  the  papacy*  It  is  well  to  note  thai  the  first 
attacks  of  parliament  on  the  church  date  back  to  two  yean  before 
iJuihec  published  his  famous  theses.  The  contention  began 
in  1 515  with  the-fierce  assault  by  the  Commona  on  the  old  abuse 
of  benefit  of  ckigy,  and  the  immunity  9f  clerical  chminab  from 
due  punishment  for  secular  crimes— a  question  as  old  as  the 
times  of  Henry  II.  and  Bccket.  But  the  discussion  spread  in 
later  years  from  thi^  particular  point  into  a  general  criticism 
of  the  church  and  its  relations  to  the  state»  embracing  local 
grievances  as  well  a«  the  questions  which  turned  on  the  deaUngs 
of  the  papacy  with  ibe  crown.  Tho  old  oomi^ints  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  Church  of  England  in  the  days  of 
Edward  I.  or  Kicbard  II.  had  lost  none  of  their  foroe  in  i526» 
The  higher  clergy  were  more  than  ever  imttiersed  in  afiaira  Of 
fLate,  "  Cacsaroan  "  as  Wyclifie  wouU  have  called  thtm.  It 
wa^  9Dly  nccessaiy  to  point  to  the  great  cardinal  himself,  and 
to  a&k  how  far  his  spiritual  duties  ■  at  York  were  properly  dis> 
chaj(ged  while  he  was  acting  as  the  ktng'.s  prime  minister.  The 
qkses  of  Foxie  and  Morton  were  much  the  same;  the  former 
passed  for  a  well-meaning  raa»,  yet  had  been  practically  absent 
from  bis  diocese  for  twenty  years.  Pluralism^  aepotisoar  simony 
Siod  all  ihe  other  ancient  abuses  were  mora  lampant  than  ever. 
The  mooast^riea  had  ceased  to  be.  even  the  nurseries  of  literature; 
their  chronicles  had  run  diy>  and  secular  priests  or  laymen  had 
taken  I  up  the  pens  that  the  monks  bad  dropped.  Thoy  were 
wealthier  than  ever,  yet  did  little  to  justify  their  eidsteace; 
i^eed  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  so  much  set  again&t  them  that 
they  found  it.hj&rd  to  keep  ap  the  numbem  of  their  inmates. 
Truculent  p^mphletccn.  like.  Simon  Fiflh»  who  wrote  Beggars' 
SupiplUaiion^  wen>  already  demandiag  "that  those  sturdy 
boobies  should  bie  set  abroad  into  the  world,  to  get  wives  of  their 
9wni  and  cam  their  living  by  theisweat  of  their  brows,  acconfing 
to  the  commaodmcyit  of  God;  so  might  the  king  be  better 
Dbey^,>matrimpay  be  better  kept,  the  gospel  better  preaehed, 
and  none  d»ould  rob  the  poor  of  his  alms."  It  must  be  added 
that  roQWfitic  stcandals  were  not  rare;  though  the  ahajority 
of  the  houses  were  decently  ordered,  yet  the  uncaccsptionable 
testimony  of  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  visitations  shows  that 
in  the  years  just  before  the  Reformation  there  was  a  ccruin 
number  of  them  where  chastity  of  Ufie  and  honesty  of  ariminis- 
traiion  were  equally  unknown.  But  above  all  things  the  chupch 
was  being  criticised  as  an  tmptrium  in  imptrio,  a  privflcgcd 
body  not  amenable  to  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  subserviem 
to  a  foreign  lord—the  pope.  And- it  was  feme  that,  mndi  as 
English  churchmen  might  grumble  at  papal  exactioai,  they 
were  gencraUy  ready  as  a  body  to  support  the  pope  against  the 
crp^^;  the  traditions  of  the  inedfeval  chutch  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  do  otherwise.  That  there  would  la  any  case  have 
been  a  new  outbreak  of  anti-clerical  and  anti-papal  agitalion 
in  England,  tender  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  impobe  started 
by  Luther  in  Germany,  is  certain.  But  two  special  causes  gave 
its  particular  colour  to  the  opening  of  the  English  Refairroatldn; 
the  oi^e  was  that  the  king  fell  out  with  thcipopacy  on  the  question 
of  b>^  divorce.  The  other  was  that  the  asition  at  this  moment 
w^s  chafing  bitterly  against  a  clerical  minister,  whom  it  (very 
unlu^tly)  made  responsibk  for  the  exorbitant  taxation  whic^ 
it  .was  .enduring!  in  consequence  of  the  king's  uacleM  and  nn> 
successfiil  foreign  wars.  The.  irony  of  the  situation,  lay  in  -the 
ji^cts  ik^V  Henry  wv, »»  ia^  a«  dogmatic  views  were  oanocrncd, 


a  perieetiy  ortb^dog  painoe^  he  had  a  oonaidenfala  knowledge 
of  the  old  theolo^cal  liieraturei  as  he  iiad  shown  ia  his  pam- 
phlet against  Luther,  and  though  he  was  ready  to  repress  clerical 
immunities  and  privilegea  tliat  were  incaavenient  to  the  crown, 
he  had  no  sympathy  wbabe¥er  with  the  doctriaalaide  of  the  new 
revolt  against  the  system  of  the  medieval  church.  Moreover, 
Wols(^,  whose  laU  was  to  syncfatoniee  with  the  commencement 
of  the  reforming  movcBMnt,  was  if  anydiing  moBa  in  sywqiathy 
with  change  than  was  his  master.  He  was  an  enUi^eaed 
patron  of  the  new  learning,  and  was  tndined  to  take  vigorous 
aKaaurea  in  lumd  lor  the  pruning  away  of  the  abuses  of  the 
cburdi.  It  is  significant  thtt  his  great  college  at  Oxford — 
**  Cardinal's  College  "  as  he  designed  to  call  it, "  Christ  Church  " 
as  it  is  named  to-day— was  endowed  with  thie  levsnnes  of  some 
score  of  small  monasteries  w^ich  he'  ha4  suppressed  00  the 
ground  that  l^ey  were  useless  or  ilWondueted.  His  master 
turned  the  lesson  to-  account  a  few  years  later;  but  Heniy's 
wholesale  destruction  of  wligious  houses  was  carried  out  not  in 
the  interests,  of  leaining»  but  mainly  in  those  of  the  royal 
exchequer.  (C.W.CO^ 

Vn.  The  REfOBMATION  AND  IHZ  ACE  OF  EUZABFIH 

(1528-1603) 

Wolsey  did  not  fall  throu^  any  oppositx>ii  to  teform;  nor 
was  he  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  divorce.  Iiuieed,  both  in  France 
and  Spain  he  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the 
project,  But  ho  difeied  from  Henry  on  the  question  S!L^ 
of  Catherine's  successor*  Wdsey  desired  a  Fseach 
marriage  to  oonsummate  the  breach  upon  whidi  he  was  now 
bent  with  the  emperor;  and  Was^  hi  fact,  was  prddpitated  with 
Spain  in  1528.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  without  Henry's 
consent;  he  certainly  wished  to  avoid  war  with  Charles  V.,  and 
peace  was  made  after  six  mmiths  of  passive  hostih'ty.  Nor  did 
Ueary  wanb  a  Frendi  prinofst;  his  affections  wete  fiieed  for 
the  time  on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  she  was  the  hope  of  the  anti^ 
clerical  party.  The  crisis  was  brought  toa  head  by  die  failure  of 
Wolsey's  plan  to  obtain  a  divovde.  Origiiudly  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ecdesiastical  courts  in  Engifauid  were  competent 
without  lecauffse  to  Rone.  Wobey  deprecated  this  promiurc, 
and  application  was  made  to  Clement  VIL  Wokdy  relied  upon 
his  French  and  Itidiao  alUes  ta  cttrt  the  necessary  powen  of 
pertuAsioB;  and  in  issE  a  French  amy  creased  the  Alps, 
marched  through  Italy  and  threa|eacd-|o  diive  Charles  V.  out 
Of  Maples.  Clement  was  in  a  position  to  listen  to  Henry^ 
prayer;  and  Campeggm  was  comB»idned  with  Wolsey  to  hear 
the  suit  and  grant  the  dlvonae. 

No- sooner  bad  Campcggb -••Urted  than  the  fortunes  of  war 
changed.  The  French  wok  driven  out  of  Naples,  and  the 
Imperialists  again  donnnated  Rome;  the  Church, 
wrMe  Clement  to  Campeggio,  was  completely  in  the  wj?''*'. 
power  of  Charka  V.  The  cardinal,  therefbre,  must  on  4itJ!c9, 
no  account  pronounce  against  Charles's  atint;  if  he 
could  net  persuade  Henry  and  Catherine  ta  agree  nn  a  mutual 
eepacation,  he  must  simply  pass  the  time  and  come  to  no  con- 
clusion. Hence  it  was  June  1 5 19  before  the  conrt  got  to  work  at 
ail,  and  then  its  proceedings  were  only  preparatory  to  an  adjourn- 
ment and  revocation  of  the  suit  to  Rome  in  Angust.  Clement  VH. 
had,  in  his  own  words,  made  up  his  mCnd  to  live  and  die  an 
imperialist;  the  lost  remnants  of  the  French  army  fn  Italy  had 
been  routed^  and  Ibe  pope  had  perforce-  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Barcelona,  a  sort  of  family  compact  between  hitaisdf  and 
Charles,  whereby  he  undertook  to  protcof  Charles's  aunt,  and  the 
emperor  to  suppoii  the  Medici  dynasty  in  Florence.  This  peace 
was  amphfied  at  the  treaty  of  OaiiH>rsi  (August  15^)  into  a 
general  European  pacification  la  which  £ngbnd  had  no  voice. 
Soffar  had  it  {all«Aft  since  r^t. 

In  every  direction  Wolsey  had  failed,  and  his  failure  involved 
the  triumph  of  the  forces  «4iich  he  had  opposed.  The  fate  of 
the  papal  system*  in  England  was  bound  up  with  his  personal 
fortunes.  It  was  he  ahd  he  clone  who  had  kept  parliament  at 
arm's  lengUi  and  the  enemiea  of  the  church  at  bay.  He  had 
idtevastcd  the  king,  and  to  SMue  extent  the  nation,  in  a  spirited 
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loRigB  poiicjr,  had  dUvcrtcd  tlMir  AtttBtkn  feom  dmafic 
qncstions,  and  bad  staved  off  thai,  pariiamtntaiy  attadc  on  the 
chuich  which  had  been  threatenod  fiAaea  yran  bdoia.  Now 
he  was  doomed,  and  both  Caaipcgpo  and  Cardinal  du  Bdby 
were  able  to  said  their  goMrenmieatft  accurate  outhaes  of  thb 
future  pobcy  of  Heary  VilL  The  chnrch  was  to  be  nobbed  of 
Its  wealth,  its  power  and  jts  privileges,  and  the  papal  junsdlctioik 
was  to  be  abolished.  In  October  Wokcy  was  deprived  of  the 
grtet  seal,  and  surrendered  many  of  his  ecclesiastical  pfcf^ 
ments,  though  he  vtts  allowed  to  leSaia  his  archbishopric  of  Yoilt 
which  he  now  visited  for  the  firsi  timev  The  first  lay  ministry 
since  Edward  the  Confessor's  lime  Came  iiUo  oflke;  Sir  Tbomas 
More  became  lord  cfaahceUor.and  Anne  Bokyn's  father  ktrd 
privy  seal;  the  only  prominent  dcric  who  remained  in  office 
was  Stephen  Gardiner,  who  succeeded  Wobey  9$  bishop  of 
Winchester. 

Parliament  met  in  November  1529  and  passed  many  acts 
against  clerical  exactions,  mortuaries,  probate  dues  .and 
At^ck^a  piluralities,  which  evoked  a  passionate  protest  from 
aitcMmxk  Bishop  Fisher:  "  Now,  with  the  Commons^*'  he  cried 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '*  is  nothing  but '  Down  with 
the  Church.'  "  During  1 530  Henry's  agents  were  busy 
abroad  making  that  appeal  on  the  divorce  to  the  univer- 
sities which  Cranmer  had  suggested.  In  1531  the  clergy 
in  convocation,  terrified  by  the  charge  of  praemnmife  brought 
against  them  for  recognizing  Wolsey's  legatiot  authority,  paid 
Ueniy  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  pounds  and  recognized 
him  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  so  fv  as  the  law  of  Christ 
would  allow.  The  details  of  this  surrender  were  worked  <tut 
by  king  and  Commons  in  isja;  but  Gardiner  and  More  secured 
therejection  by  the  I^rdsof  the  bill  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  it  was  not  till  1533,  when  More  had  ceased  to  be  chancellor 
and  G&rdiner  to  be  secretary,  that  a  parliamentary  statute 
annihilated  the  independent  legislative  authority  of  the  church. 
An  act  was,  however,  passed  in  1532  empowering  the  king,  if 
he  thought  fit,  to  st<^  the  payment  of  annates  to  Rome.  Henry 
suspended  his  consent  in  order  to  induce,  the  pope  to  grant 
Cranmer  his  bulls  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  where  he  sue- 
cecded  Warhsm  late  in  1 533.  The  stxatagem  was  successful,  snd 
Henry  cast  off  all  disguise.  The  act  of  annates  was  confirmed; 
another  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  bishc^s  without  recourse  to  the  papacy  was 
passed:  Mid  Cranmer  declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
Qull  and  void  and  that  with  Anne  Bokyn,  which  had 
taken  place  about  January  25,  1533,  valid.  Anne 
was  crowned  in  June,  and  on  the  ;lh  of  September  the 
^"f*  .  future  Queen  Elizabeth  was  bom.  At  length  in  1534 
^^*  Clement  VII.  concluded  the  case  at  Rome,  pronouncing 
in  favour  of  Catherine's  marriage,  and  drawing  up  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  Henry  and  his  abettors.  But  he  did 
not  venture  to  publish  it;  public  opinion  in  England,  while 
hostile  19  the  divorce,  was  not  in  favour  of  the  clergy  or  the  popc^ 
and  the  rivalry  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  was  too  biilcr 
to  permit  of  joint,  or  even  isolated,  action  against  Henry. 
Charles  was  only  too  anxious  to  avoid  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  p<^'s  commands,  and  a  year  later  he  was  once  more  involved 
in  war  with  France.  Henry  was  able  to  deal  roug^y  with  such 
manifestations  as  Elizabeth  Barton's  visions,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1 534  tooblain  from  parllanpcnt  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
mmii^  which  transferred  to  him  the  juridical,  though  not  thi 
^^v^  spiritual,  powers  of  the  pope.  No  penalties'  were 
attached  to  this  act,  but  another  passed  in  the  sfme 
sessToD  made  it  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  kjng  of  any 
of  his  titles,  of  which  supreme  head  of  the  church'  was  one, 
being  incorporated  in  the  royal  styk  by  letters  patent  of  January 
153  S«  Fisner  and  More  were  executed  on  this  charge^  they  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year  for  objecting  to  take  the 
fbrm  of  oath  to  the  succession  as  vested  in  Anne  Bolcyn's  children 
whicli  the  commissioners  prescriVd.  But  their  lives  could  only 
be  focirit  on  the  supposition  that  they  sought  to  deprive  the 
kiay-of  his  royal  supremacy.  Many  of  the  friars  observant  of 
Greenwich  and  monks  of  the  Charterhouse  were  involved  in  a 
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limilaf  iato^  but  than  iim<bo  general  redaUnce,  and  Henry,  now 
soiptrctf  or  hdped  by  Thomas  Cromwdl,  iha  able  to  proceed 
iritfc  the  nest  sup  in  the  JReiorniAlion,  the  disiduiiaQ  of  the 


It  wes  Cecil's  opiBaoB  twenty'five  years  later  ibtti  but  for 
the  dissolution,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  eoidd  not  have 
tiiCDKiicd,  Such  e  peesMs  a»iM  hardly  be  ftvoned.  r^ttwiM 
and  justiftcttion  had  t^  be  sought  In  the  CDnditton  of  mmtm 
thetBonisteiles  themselves,  Theaaionof  Wokryand 
other  biab^pa  before  rs^  the  nepoit  of  a  commiwion 
ef  canttnab  appoinicd.  by  Faul  VLh  in  isi5,  tbe  subsequent 
e«periCfioe  of  other,  «¥en  Catholic,  countries  give  collateral 
support  to  the  fioaclusioiv  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  Cromwelt 
although  they  were  dictated  by  ft  desire' not  to  deal  out  impartial 
justice,  but  to  find  reasons  for  a  poKcy  already  edepted  in 
principle.  That  they  exeggeratcd  the  evils  of  monasiic  Ufe 
hardly  Mlmiu  of  doubt;  but  even  a  Henry  VilX.  and  a  Thomaa 
CnMowcH  wotdd  not  have  dared  to  at  tack ,  or  succeed^  in  destroy- 
ing, the  monasteries  had  they  retained  their  originel  purity  «od 
ioiucnce.  As  it  was  their  doubtful  reputation  and  financial 
embarrassnents  enebkd  Henry  to  offer  them  as  a  gignntic  brib^ 
to  the  upper  clesfiesof  the  laity,  and  the  Reformation  parliament 
met  for  its  bst  session  early  in  1536  to  give  effect  to  the  rcpoiti 
ql  the  visitors  and  to  the  king's  and  their  own  dc%ires. 

But  it  had  barely  been  dissolved  in  April  when  it  became 
necessary  to  call  enoiher.  In  January  the  death  of  Cft^herine 
had  rejoiced  tbe  hearts  of  Henry  end  Anne  Boleyn,  >ut  Annexe 
happiness  was  short-lived.  Two  miscarriages  and  the  failure 
to  produce  the  requisite  make,  heir  linked  her  in  Henry's  mind 
and  in  misfortune  to  Catherine;  unlike  Catherine  she  wak  un^ 
popular  and  net  above  suspicion.  The  story  of  her  tragedy  is 
still  one  of  tbe  most  horrible  and  mysterious  pages  in'En^ish 
hisioiy.  It  is  certain  that  Ucmy  was  tired  and  wanted  to  gel 
rid  of  her;  but  if  sbc  were  innocent,  why  were  chaiiges  brought 
against  her  which  were  not  brought  against  Catherme  of  Arag<Hi 
and  Anne  of  Cfcves?  and  why  were  four  other  victims  sacrificed 
when  one  would  have  been  enough?  The  peers  a  yeer  before 
could  acquit  Lord  Dacre;  would  they  have  condemned  the  queen 
without  some  show  of  evidence?  and  unless  there  was  suspicious 
evidence,  her  daughter  was  inhuman  in  making  no  effort  suloe- 
queotly  to  clear  her  mother's  character.  However  that  may  be, 
Anne  was  not  only  condemned  and  executed,  but  her  riwinw 
marriage  was  declared  invalid  and  her  daughter  9^  MOmm 
bastard.  Parliament  was  required  to  establish  the  ^^ 
succession  on  the  new  basis  of  Henry's  new  queen*  ''"'^* 
Jane  Seymour.  It  also  empowered  the  king  to  leave  the  crown 
by  will  if  he  had  no  legitimate  issue j^  but  the  illcgiLimate  son, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  whose  favour  this  provisioa  is  said  to 
hove  been  conceived,  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Fortunately  for  Henry,  Queen  Jane  roused  no  domestic  or 
foreign  animosities;  Charles  \'.  and  Francis  I.  were  at  war; 
and  the  pope's  and  Pole's  attempt  to  profit  by  th^ 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  came  lop  late  to  produce  any  effect  ^^j.^ 
except  the  ruin  of  Pole's  family.  The.  two  risings  of  uorwDtk. 
1536  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  were  provoked 
partly  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monastpriesi  partly  by  the  collcc* 
lion  of  a  subsidy  and  fears  of  fresh  taxation  on  birthS)  ny^rnages 
4nd  burials,  and  partly  by  the  protestantizing  Ten  Articles  of 
1536  and  Cromwell's  /^'uif^/Mwr.  They  were  conservative 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  a  rcstoratioa  0/  the  old  order  by 
means  of  a  change  of  ministry,  but  not  a  change  of  dynasty^ 
The  Lincolnshire  rv^ing  was  over  before  the  middle  of  October; 
the  more  serious  revolt  in  Yorkshire, under  Askc  lasted  through 
the  winter.  Henry's  lieutenants  were  compelled  to  temporize 
and  make  concessions,.  Aske  was  invited  tp  come  to  London  and 
hoodwinked  by  Hcnr^f  into  believing  that  the  ling  was  really 
J^nt  on  restorAtion  and  reform.  But  an  impatient  outburst  ei 
the  insurgents  and.  a  foolish  attempt  to  seize  Hull  and  Scar» 
borough  gave  Henry  an  excuse  for  repudiating  the  concessions 
made  in  his  name.  He  could  afford  to  do  so  because  Ehgland 
south  of  the  Trent  remained  «taunchcr  to  him  than  Engla^ 
north  of  it  did  to  the  ^ilgrima^.    Aske  and  oihe^  ln^^tayfjut 
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tried  and  eieaited,  and  ntmmaiy  vcnfUkice  was  wreaked  on 
the  northern  counties,  especially  on  the  monasteries.  The  one 
satisfactory  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of 
the  North,  which  gave  the  shires,  between  the  Border  and  the 
Tkvnt  a  icronfer  and  neie  efficient  govcmaent  than  they  had 
ever  had  before. 

Probably  the  Pilgrimage  had  some  effect  in  moderating 
Heuy's  pregrcas.  The  monasteries  did  not  benefit  and  in 
iS3^>539  ^c  greater  were  involved  in  the  fate  which 
had  ahrcady  overtaken  the  less.  But  no  further  ad- 
vances were  made  towards  Protestantism  after  the 
publication  and  authorisation  of  the  **  Great "  Bible  in  English. 
The  Lutheran  divines  who  came  to  Engbmd  in  1538  with  a 
project  for  a  theological  union  were  rebuffed;  the  parliament 
dected  in  1539  was  Catholic,  and  only  the  reforming  bishops  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ^ercd  any  resistance  to  the  Six  Articles 
which  reaffirmed  the  chief  points  in  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  lli^  alliance  between  pope,  emperor  and  French 
king  induced  Henry  to  acquiesce  in  Cromwell's  scheme  for  a 
^litical  understanding  with  Cleves  and  the  Schmalkaldic  League, 
which  might  threaten  Charles  V.'s  position  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  but.omild  not  be  of  much  direct  advantage  to 
England.  Cromwell  rashly  sought  to  wed  Henry  to  this  policy, 
proposed  Anne  of  Cleves  as  a  bride  for  Henry,  now  once  more 
a  widower,  and  represented  the  marriage  as  England's  sole 
protection  against  a  Catholic  league.  Henry  put  his  neck  under 
the  yoke,  but  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  necessity;  for 
Charles  and  Francis  were  already  beginning  to  quarrel  and  had 
no  thought  of  a  joint  atuck  on  England.  The  dis- 
covery  was  fatal  to  Cromwell;  after  a  severe  struggle 
in  the  council  he  was  abandoned  to  his  enemies, 
attainted  of  treason  and  executed.  Anne's  marriage 
was  declared  null,  aixl  Henry  found  a  fifth  queen  in  Catherine 
Howard,  a  niece  of  Norfolk,  a  protCgie  of  Gardiner,  and  a  friend 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

Nevertheless  there  was  no  reversal  of  what  had  been  done, 
only  a  check  to  the  rate  of  progress.  Cranmer  remained  arch- 
bishop and  compfled  an  English  Litany,  while  Catherine  Howard 
soon  ceased  to  be  queen;  charges  of  loose  conduct,  which  in  her 
case  at  any  rate  were  not  instigated  by  the  king,  were  made 
against  her  and  she  was  brought  to  the  block;  she  was  succeeded 
by  Catherine  Parr,  a  mild  patron  of  the  new  learning.  The  Six 
Articles  were  only  fitfully  put  in  execution,  especially  in  1543 
and  1546:  all  the  plots  against  Cranmer  failed;  and  before  be 
died  Hcniy  was  even  considering  the  advisability  of  further 
steps  in  the  religious  reformation,  apart  from  mere  spoliation 
like  the  confiscation  of  the  chantry  lands. 

But  Scotland,  Ireland  and  foreign  affairs  concerned  him  most. 
Something  substantial  was  achieved  in  Ireland;  the  papal 
sovereignty  was  abolished  and  Henry  received  from 
the  Irish  parliament  the  title  of  king  instead  of  lord  of 
Ireland.  The  process  was  begun  of  converting  Iri^ 
chieftains  into  English  peers  which  eventually  divorced 
the  Irish  people  from  their  natural  leaders;  and  principles  of 
English  law  and  government  were  spread  bevond  the  Pale. 
In  Scotland  Henry  was  less  fortunate.  He  failed  to  win  over 
James  V.  to  his  anti-papal  policy;  revived  the  feudal  claim  to 
suzerainty,  won  the  battle  of  Sol  way  Moss  (1542)1  and  then  after 
James's  death  bribed  and  threatened  the  Scots  estates  into 
concluding  a  treaty  of  maniage  between  their  infant  queen  and 
Henry's  son.  The  diuich  in  Scotland  led  by  Beaton,  and  the 
French  party  led  by  James  V.'s  widow,  Maiy  of  Guise,  soon 
reversed  this-  decision,  and  Hertford's  heavy  hand  was  (1544) 
laid  on  £dinbtti|^.in  revenge.  France  was  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  Henry  was  thus  induced  once  more  to  join  Charles  V. 
in  war  (T543).  The  joint  invasion  of. r 544  led  to  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,. but  the  emperor  made  peace  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
Lutherans  and  left  Henry  at  war  with  France.  The  French 
attempted  to  retaliate  in  rs45i  and  burnt  some  villages  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  their  expedition 
was  a  failure,  and  peace  was  made  in  1546,  by  which  Henry 
undertook  to  restore  Boulogne  in  eight  years'  time  on  payment 
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of  eight  huMfatdChonaattdcsrtswns:  ScnUandwasnotiBcMedin 
the  padfication»  and  when  Henry  died  (January  sS,  1547)  be  was 
busy  preparing  to  renew  his  attempt  on  Scotland's  Independence. 

He  left  a  ooundl  of  sixteen  to  rule  during  his  son's  minority.' 
The  babmce  of  parties  whkh  had  existed  since  Oomwdl's  fall 
had  been  destrt^ed  in  the  last  months-ol  the  reign 
by  the  attainder  oi  N«folk  and  his  son  Surrey,  and 
the  exdnslon  of  Gaidincr  and  TUilby  from  the  ooundl 
of  regency.  Men  of  the  hew  learning  prevailed,  and  Hcttloid 
(later  duke  of  Somerset),  as  mde  to  Edward  VI.,  was  made  pro- 
tector of  the  realm  and  governor  of  the  king's  penoo.  He  soon 
succeeded  In  removing  the  trammels  Impoaed  iipon  his  aotbority, 
and  made  himadf  king  in  eveiydiing  but  name.  He  used  hb 
arbitrary  power  to  modify  the  despotic  system  of  the  Tndors; 
all  treason  Uiws  since  Edward  III.,  all  heresy  laws,  all  restrktSons 
upon  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  were  removed  in  the  first 
parliament  of  the  reign,  and  various  securities  for  h*beity  were 
enacted.  The  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  in  both  elements  was  permitted,  the  Catholic 
interpretation  of  the  mass  was  rendered  optional, 
images  were  removed,  and  English  was  introduced 
into  nearly  the  whole  of  the  church  service.  In  the  following 
session  (rs4S'i549)  the  first  Act  of  Uniformity  authorised  the 
fint  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  met  with  strenuous  resistance 
in  Devon  and  in  0>mwall,  where  rebeUions  added  to  the  thicken- 
ing troubles  of  the  protector. 

His  adminbtration  was  singularly  unsucceasfuL  In  1547  he 
Won  the  great  but  barren  victory  of  Pinkie  Cleugh  oiver  the 
Soots,  and  attempted  to  push  on  the  marriage  and 
union  by  a  mixture  of  oondliation  and  coercion.  He 
made  genuine  and  considenble  concessions  to  Scottish 
feeling,  guaranteeing  autonomy  and  freedom  of  trade, 
and  suggesting  that  the  two  realms  should  adopt  the 
indifferent  style  of  the  empire  of  Great  Briuin.  But  he  also 
seised  Haddington  in  1548,  held  by  force  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lowlands,  and,  when  Idary  was  tran4>orted  to  France,  rei^ved 
the  old  feudal  claims  which  he  had  dropped  in  1547.  Fcance 
was,  as  ever,  the  backbone  of  the  Soots  resistance;  men  and 
money  poured  into  Edinburgh  to  assist  Mary  of  Guise  and  the 
French  faction.  The  protector's  offer  to  restore  Boulogne  oould 
not  purchase  French  acquiescence  in  the  union  of  Enghmd  and 
Scotland;  and  the  bickerings  on  the  borders  in  France  and 
open  fighting  in  Scotland  led  the  French  to  dedare  war  cb 
England  in  August  r  549*  They  were  encouraged  by  dissensions 
in  England.  Somerset's  own  brother,  Thomas  Stymour,  jealous 
of  the  protector,  intrigued  against  the  government;  he  sought 
to  secure  the  hand  of  Elisabeth,  the  favour  of  Edward  VI.  and 
the  support  of  the  Suffolk  line,  secretly  married  Catherine  Parr, 
and  abused  his  ofiice  as  lord  high  adiniral  to  make  friends  with 
pirates  and  other  enemies  of  order.  Foes  of  the  family,  such  as 
Warwick  and  Southampton,  saw  in  his  factious  conduct  the 
means  of  ruining  both  the  brothers.  Seymour  was  brought 
to  the  block,  and  the  weak  consent  of  the  protector  seriously 
damaged  him  in  the  public  eye.  His  notorious  sympathy  with 
the  peasantry  further  alienated  the  official  classes  and  Unded 
gentry,  and  his  campaign  Against  endosurte  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Wrongest  forces  of  the  time.  "Tbe  rem^iisJ 
measiires  which  he  favoured  failed;  and  the  rising  of  Ktt  in 
Norfolk  and  others  less  important  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of 
England,  made  Somerset's  position  impossible.  Bedford  and 
Herbert  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  the  west,  Warwick  that  in 
Norfdk  (July^August  T549).  They  then  combined  with  the 
majority  oi  the  council  ami  the  discontented  Catholics  to  remove 
the  protector  from  office  and  imprisonhim  in  the  Tbwn*  (Oaobcr). 

The  Catholics  hoped  for  reaction,  the  restoration  of  the  tnaA. 
and  the  rdease  of  Gardner  and  Bonner,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  resistance  to  the  protector^  ecdesiastfcal  ^^^^^^ 
policy.    But  Warwick  meant  to  rely  on  the  Protestant  tnthm  •/ 
extremists;  by  January  1550  the  CathoUcs  had  been  «»•**•«# 
expelled  from  the  council,  and  thepace  of  the  Reforma 
tion  increased  instead  of  diminisihing.    Peace  was  made 
with  Trance  by  the  sntrmdig  of  Boulogne  and  abamlonmest 
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4tf  tlie  poltty  of  ttBte  frith  Sootliad  (MmcIi  ssso);  ad  the 
•pprotch  of  war  betwech  Fnuioe  and  the  emperar,  ooopltd 
frith  the  litiiiKXrf  the  princet  in  Germaiiy,  itKeved  Wannkk  ivon 
foicigB  apprdicnsioiis  and  gave  him  a  free  liand  at  home. 
Gardiner,  Bonner,  Heath,  Day  and  TuutaH  were  one  by  one 
deprived  of  their  lees;  a  new  ordinal  liniplified  the  ritoal  of 
ordination,  and  a  leoond  Act  of  Unifonnity  and  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (1552)  reptxfiated  the  Catholic  intefpcetatian  which  ilad 
been  pteced  on  the  fiitt  and  tropoted  a  etfkter  oonformity  to 
tlie  Protestant  faith.  All  impediments  to  deifeal  maitlage  were 
p^^a^^  removed,  altais  and  orgtns  were  taken  doini,  old 
Mmat  •e  service  books  destroyed  and  painted  windows  broken; 
ArBte«^  St  was  even  proposed  to  explain  away  the  kneeUng  at 
"'''**  the  Mcrament.  The  liberal  measures  of  the  pmtecior 
were  repealed,  and  new  treasons  were  euKted;  Somenet  him- 
self, who  had  been  released  and  restored  to  the  oooKil  In  1550, 
became  an  obstacle  in  Warwick's  path,  and  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  bogus  plot,  being  executed  in  Januaiy  1559;  whMe 
Warwick  had  himself  made  duke  of  Northumbeiland,  Us  friend 
Dorset  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Heibert  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  his  amUtion  and  violence  made  him  deeply  nnpopnlar,  and 
the  failing  health  of  Edward  VI.  opened  up  a  serious  prospect 
for  Northumbeiland.  He  was  only  safe  so  long  as  he  contiolled 
the  government,  and  prevented  the  administration  of  Justice, 
and  the  knowledge  that  not  only  power  but  life  was  at  stake 
drove  him  into  a  desperate  plot  for  the  retention  of  both.  He 
couM  trade  upon  Edward's  precocious  hatred  of  Mary's  religion, 
Be  coidd  rely  upon  French  fears  of  her  Spanish  inclinations,  and 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  schemes  in  England  deluded 
lilm  into  a  belief  that  he  could  supplant  the  Tudor  with  a  Dudley 
dynasty.  His  son  Guilford  Dudley  was  hastily  married  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  the  eldest  granddaughter  of  Henry  VIIL's  yonnger 
sister  Mary.  Henry's  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Dizabeth,  the 
descendants  of  his  elder  sbter  Margaret,  and  Lady  Jane'k mother, 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  all  to  be  passed  over,  and  the  suc- 
cesnon  was  to  be  vested  in  Lady  Jane  and  htt  heiis  male. 
Edward  was  persuaded  that  he  could  devise  the  crown  by  will, 
the  council  and  the  judges  were  browbeaten  into  acquiescence, 
and  three  days  after  Edward's  death  Ovly  6,  1553),  Lady  Jane 
Grey  was  proclaimed  queen  in  London.  Nortbumberhind  had 
miscalculated  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  failed  to  kidnap 
Mary.  She  gathered  her  forees  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  North- 
umberland rode  out  from  London  to  oppose  her,  but  defection 
dogged  his  steps,  and  even  in  London  Mary  was  proclaimed 
queen  behind  his  back  by  his  feOow-coitspirators.  Mary  entered 
London  amid  unparalleled  popular  rejoicings,  and  Northumber> 
land  was  sent  to  a  well-deserved  death  on  the  scaffold. 

Mary  was  determined  from  the  first  to  restore  papalism  as 
well  u  Catholicism,  but  she  had  to  go  slowly.  The  papacy 
,  had  few  fdends  in  Engbtnd,  and  even  Charles  V.,  on 

jSm^  whom  Mary  chiefly  relied  for  guidance,  was  not  eager 
i?M<ow  to  see  tJie  papal  jurisdictfon  restored.  He  wanted 
'iM  or  England  to  be  first  firmly  tied  to  the  Habsburg  interesU 
by  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip.  Nor  was  it  generally 
anticipated  that  Mary  would  do  more  than  restore 
religion  as  it  had  been  left  by  her  father.  She  did  not  attempt 
anything  further  in  zs53  than  the  repeal  of  Edward  VL's  legis- 
lation and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Spanish  marriage.  The 
latter  project  provoked  fierce  resistance;  various  tisiogs  were 
planned  for  the  opening  months  of  1554,  and  Wyat's  nearly 
proved  successful  Only  his  arrogance  and  procrastination 
and  Mary's  own  courage  saved  her  throne.  But  the  failure  of 
this  protest  enabled  Mary  to  carry  through  the  SpaiUsh  marriage, 
whi(*h  was  consummated  In  July;  and  in  the  ensuing  parliament 
<Oct.-Jan.  1554-1555)  all  anti-papal  legislation  was  repealed; 
Pole  was  received  as  legate;  the  realm  was  reconciled  to  Rome; 
and,  although  the  hdders  of  abbey  lands  were  carefully  protected 
against  attempts  at  restitution,  the  church  was  empowered  to 
work  its  will  with  regard  to  heresy.  The  Lollard  statutes  were 
revived,  and  between  February  1555  and  November  1558  some 
three  hundred  ^otestants  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  They  began 
with  John  Rogers  mid  Rowland  Taylor,  and  Bishops  Eersar  of 


St  DmndsttMl  Hooper  of  Ctoweste^  Rldbytid  Latimer  wcra 
not  burnt  until  October  i555i  umI  Cranmer  not  till  March  1556. 
London,  Eaes,  Hertfordshire,  East  Anglic,  Kent  and  Susses 
provided  nearly  iJl  the  vicUmsi  only  one  was  burnt  north  of  the 
Itent,  and  only  one  south-weBt  of  Wiltshire.  But  in  the  Pro- 
testant distiku  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared;  even  tbe  dead 
were  dug  np  and  burnt.  The  msvlt  waa  to  tun  the  hearta  of 
Maf/s  people  finm  Imflelf ,  her  ehuich  and  her  creed.  Other 
canaes  helped  to  convert. their  enthosiastic  loyalty  into  bitter 
hatred.  The  Spanish  n«niage  was  a  failure  from 
every  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  Mary's  repeated  de-  _ 
losions,  she  bote  no  child,  and  botji  padiunent  and  Wttw 
people  resisted  every  attempt  to  deprive  Elisabeth  of  ^f^Hf^ 
her  right  to  the  saoeessiott.  Philip didallhecould  to 
conciliate  English  affections,  but  they  would  not  have 
Spanish  control  at  any  piioe.  They  knew  that  his  blandishmenta 
weee  dictated  by  nUeiior  design  and  that  the  absorption  of 
England  in  the  Habsbuig  empire  was  his  ultimate  aim.  As  it 
was|  the  Spanish  eonnexion  checked  England's  aspirations;  her 
adventueis  were  warned  off  the  Spanish  Main,  and  even  trade 
with  the  ookmiea  of  PhiUp'saUy  Portugal  was  prohibited.  They 
had  to  content  themsdvea  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Muscovy; 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  at  war  in  Philip's  interests. 
Philip  himself  refused  to  decbre  war  on  -So^thHI  on  England's 
behalf,  but  he  induced  Mary  to  declare  war  on  France  on  ha 
own  (1557)*  The  fl^ory  of  the  war  fell  to  the  Spaniards  at 
St  Qoentin  (1557)  and  Gravelines  (1558),  but  the  shame  to 
England  by  the  loas  of  Calais  (Jan.  1553).  Ten  months  kter 
Mary  died  (Nov.  17),  deserted  by  her  hiisbeml  and  broken- 
hearted  at  the  loss  of  Calais  and  her  failure  to  win  English 
hearts  back  to  Rome. 

Hie  Spanish  and  Venetian  ambassadon  in  London  were 
shocked  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  indecent  rejoicings  over 
EUsabeth^s  accession.    The  nation,  indeed,  bfoathed  a.,.^^*^^^ 
a  new  life.    Papal  control  of  its  ecclesiastical,  and  ## 
Spanish  control  of  its  foreign  policy  ceased,  and  it  had  BmmhHk. 
a  qneen  who  gloried  in  being  **  mere  Enjtfish."  There  f2£^ 
was  really  no  possible  rival  sovereign,  and  no  pomible  9ir^gi§ 
alternative  policy.    The  English  were  tugging  at  the  •*** 
chain  and  Eliiabeth  had  to  foUow;  her  efforts  through-  ^^*^ 
out  were  aimed  at  checking  the  pace  at  which  her  people  wanted 
to  go.    She  could  not  have  married  Philip  had  ahe  wished  to,  and 
she  could  not  have  kept  her  sea-dogs  off  the  Spanish  Main. 
They  were  willing  to  take  all  the  risks  and  relieve  her  of  all 
responsibility;  th^  filled  her  coffen  with  Spaubh  gdd  which 
they  plundered  as  pirates,  knowing  that  they  might  be  hanged 
if  cai^t;  and  they  fought  Elizabeth's  enemies  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands  as  irregulars,  taking  their  chance  of  being  shot 
if  taken  prisoners.    While  Elizabeth  nuned  prosperity  in  peace, 
her  subjects  sapped  the  strength  of  England's  rivals  by  attacks 
which  were  none  the  less  damaging  beouse  they  escaped  the 
name  of  war. 

It  required  all  Elizabeth's  finesse  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt 
with  tbe  hounds;  but  she  was,  aa  Henry  IIL  of  France  said, 
/a  plus  line  femme  du  monde^  and  she  was  ably  seconded  by  Cecil 
who  had  already  proved  himself  an  adept  in  the  art  of  taking 
cover.    Nevertheless,  Englkh  policy  in  thdr  hands  was  essen- 
tially  aggressive.    It  couM  not  be  otherwise  if  Engknd  was  to 
emerge  from  the  slough  in  which  Mary  had  left  iL    The  fint  step 
was  to  assert  the  principle  of  England  for  the  English;  tbe  queen 
would  have  no  foreign  husband,  though  she  found  suitors  useful 
as  well  as  attractive.    Spani^  counsels  were  applauded  and 
neglected,  and  the  Spaniards  soon  departed.    Qizabeth  was 
glad  of  Philip's  support  at  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  Cateaa 
Cembrfsis  (i5S9)(  but  she  took  care  to  assert  the  independence 
of  her  diplomacy  and  of  England's  interests.    At  ^^     |' 
home  the  diurch  was  made  once  more  English.    All  tSSXlw 
foreign  jurisdiction  was  repudiated,- and  uruler  the  nag^nm, 
style  "  supreme  governor  "  Elizabeth  reclaimed  nearly  J?1£J*' 
all  the  power  which  Henry  VIII.  had  exercised  as  iJS^ 
"supreme  head."    The  Act  of  Uniformity  (1559) 
restored  with  a  few  modifications  the  serand  pcayor-book  «f 
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EdwsfdVI.  T1iebtshop»>lmorttuianiB>»arfyiirfuiedto<oBfoim, 
and  a  dean  sweep  was  made  of  theepiacopal  bench.  An  emiaentlf 
safe  and  schdarly  archbishop  was  found  in  Blatthew  Parker, 
irho  had  not  made  himself  notofJo«8  by  resistanoa  to  authority 
even  under  Mary.  The  lower  dcrgy  were  more  amenable;  the 
two  hundred  who  alone  are  said  to  have  been  ejected  should 
perhaps  be  multiplied  by  five;  but  even  so  they  were  not 
one  in  seven,  and  these  seven  were  deisy  who  had  been  pro- 
moted in  Mary's  reign,  or  who  had  stood  the  celibate  and  other 
testa  of  >55i*iSS4*  Into  the  balance  mnt  be  thrown  the 
hundreds,  if  net  thousands,  of  aealots  who  had  fled  abroad 
and  returned  in  iss8-*i$59*  The  net  result  was  that  a  lew 
years  later  the  Idwer  house  of  convocation  only  rejected  by 
one  vote  a  very  puritanical  petition  against  vestnsau  and  other 
"  popish  diregs." 

The  neit  step  was  to  eipand  the  prindplo  of  Engbuid  for 
the  Sflglish  into  that  of  Britain  for  the  British,  and  Knox's 
reformation  in  1559-1560  provided  an  opportunity 
for  its  application.  By  timdy  and  daring  intervention 
in  Scotland  Elitabeth  procured  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  bag  and  baggage  from  North  Britain,  and  that 
French  avenue  to  England  was  closed  for  ever.  The  logic  of  this 
plan  was  not  applied  to  Ireland;  there  it  was  to  be  Ireland  for 
the  English  for  many  a  generation  yet  to  come;  and  so  Ireland 
remained  Achilles'  heel,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Protestant  religion  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  in  a 
foreign  tongue  and  garb  and  at  the  point  of  foreign  pikes;  and 
national  sentiment  supported  the  ancient  faith  and  the  andcnt 
habits  in  resistssice  to  the  Saxon  innovations.  In  other  directions 
the  expansioBof  England,  the  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
Elizabeth's  policy,  was  more  successful.  The  attractions  of  tiie 
Spanish  Main  converted  the  seafaring  folk  of  south-west  Eng- 
land intohardy  Protestants,  who  could  on  consdentioos 
as  well  as  other  grounds  contest  a  papal  allocation 
tk9  of  new  worlds  to  Spain  and  Portugal.    Their  monopoly 

SpamNh  was  broken  up  by  Hawkins,  Drake,  Frobislier,  Raleigh, 
^mAiim  ^j^  scores  of  others  who  recognixed  no  peace  beyond 
'  '"'  the  line;  and  although,  as  far  as  actual  cok>nies  went, 
the  results  of  Elisabeth^  rdgn  were  singularly  meagre,  the  idea 
had  taken  root  and  the  ground  had  been  prepared.  In  every 
divectioo  English  influence  penetrated,  and  Englishmen  before 
160J  might  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  following 
Drake's  lead  into  the  IVidfic,  painfully  breaking  the  ice  in  search 
of  a  north-east  or  a  north-west  passage,  hunting  for  slaves  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  journeying  in  caravans  acrtsss  the  steppes  of 
Kussia  into  central  Asia,  bargaining  with  the  Turks  en  the 
shores  of  the  Gddea  Horn,  or  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Levant, 
layhig  the  foundattions  of  the  East  India  Company,  or  of  the 
ociionies  of  Virginia  and  Newfoundland. 

This  expansion  wma  mainly  at  the  expense  of  Spain;  but  at 
first  Spain  wax  regarded  as  EHxabeth's  friend,  not  France. 
France  had  a  rival  candidate  for  Elixabeth's  throne 
in  Mary  Stuart,  the  wife  of  the  dauphin  urho  soon 
(1 559)  became  king  as  Frands  II. ;  an4  Spanish  favour 
was  sought  to  neutralixe  this  threat.  Fortunatdy  for 
Elisabeth,  Francis  died  In  1560,  and  the  French  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  no  cause 
to  love  her  daughter-in-law  and  the  Guises.  France,  too,  was 
soon  paralysed  by  the  wars  of  xdigion  which  Elisabeth  Judidously 
iomcntcd  irilh  anything  but  religioua  motives.  Maiy  Stuaxt 
xciumed  to  Scotland  with  nothing  but  her  brains  and  her  charms 
OB  which  torely  in  her  strusEla  with  her  people  and  her  rival. 
She  was  wdl  equipped  in  both  respects,  bat  human  passions 
apoih  Jier  chance;  her  heart  turned  her  head*  Elisabeth's  head 
was  stronger  and  she  had  no  heart  at  all.  When  Mary  married 
Damley  she  had  the  ball  at  her  feet;  the  pair  had  the  best 
claims  to  the  English  succession  and  enjoyed  the  united  affections 
of  the  Catholics.  But  they  soon  ceased  to  love  one  another,  and 
could  not  control  their  jealousies.  There  followed  rapidly  the 
murders  of  KSxsio  and  Damley,  the  Bothwell  marriage,  Mary's 
defeat,  captivity,  and  flight  into  England  (1568).  It  was  a 
riUBcall  psobiem  for  Elisabeih  u  solve;  to  let  Maiy  90  to 
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Fhtaoe  waa  picsentinr  •  WBoi  ini  wnm  thai  a  pawn  to  her 
enemies;  to  veMora  htt  by  force  to  har  Scottish  throne  night 
have  been  heroic,  but  it  certainly  was  not  politics;  to  hand  her 
over  to  her  Scottish  foes  was  too  mean  even  for  Elisabeth;  and  to 
keep  her  m  Englaad  was  to  nurse  a  spark  in  a  powder-maga  r.ine. 
Mary  waa  detaLied  In  the  iiope  that  the  spade  might  be  carcfuUy 
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But  there  waa  too  noch  inflammahte  material  about.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  •  Protestant,  but  hia  convictioos  were 
weaker  than  hia  aasbition,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
Mary's  unseeochanss*  The  Catholic  north  of  England 
waa  to  rise  under  the  earls  of  Westmorland  and 
Northumbecland,  who  objeaed  to  Elizabeth's  seizure 
of  their  miars  and  jurisdictions  as  well  as  to  her  pro- 
scription of  thdr  faith;  and  the  pope  was  to  assist 
with  a  bull  ol  deposition.  Norfolk,  however,  played  the  coward ; 
the  bull  came  ncArfy  a  year  too  late,  and  the  rebellion  of  the  earls 
(15^)  was  easily  crushed.  But  the  conspirades  did  not  end, 
and  Spain  began  to  take  a  hand.  Elisabeth,  partly  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  of  Hawkins  and  Drake  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
sdaed  some  Spanish  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Netherlands 
(Dec.  1569).  Alva's  operationa  were  fatally  handicapped  by 
this  disaster,  but  Philip  was  too  much  involved  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  declare  war  on  England.  But  his  friendship  for  Elisa- 
beth had  received  a  shock,  and  henceforth  his  finger 
may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  plots  against  her,  of  which 
the  Ridolfi  conspiracy  was  the  fiat  It  cost  Norfolk 
his  head  and  Mary  more  of  her  scanty  hl^crty.  Elixa- 
bcth  also  began  to  look  to  France,  and  in  1573,  by  the  !r**  __^ 
treaty  of  Bk>ls,  France  instead  of  Spain  bName  Eng-  j^ai^w 
land's  ally,  while  Philip  constituted  himself  as  Mary's 
patron.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  placed  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  new  alliance,  but  was  not  fatal  to  it.  A  aeries  of 
prolonged  but  hoUow  marriage  negotiations  between  Eliaabcth 
and  first  Anjou  (afterwards  Henry  III.)  and  then  Alen^on 
(afterwards  duke  of  Anjou)  served  to  keep  up  appearances. 
But  the  friendship  was  never  warm;  Elizabeth's  relations  with 
the  Huguenots  on  the  one  hand  and  her  fear  of  French  designs 
on  the  Nctheriands  on  the  other  prevented  much  cordiality. 
But  the  alliance  stood  in  the  way  of  a  Franco-Spanish  agreement, 
limited  Elizabeth's  sympathy  with  the  French  Protestants,  and 
enabled  her  to  give  more  countenance  than  she  otherwise  might 
have  done  to  the  Dutch« 

Gradually  Philip  grew  more  hostile  under  provocation; 
slowly  he  came  to  the  condusion  that  he  could  never  subdue 
the  Dutch  or  check  English  attacks  on  the  Spam'sh 
Main  without  a  conquest  of  England.  Simultaneously  ^^ 
the  counter-Reformation  began  its  attacks;  the 
"  Jesuit  invasion  "  took  place  in  1580,  and  Campion 
went  to  the  block*  A  papal  and  Spanish  attempt  upon  Ireland 
in  the  same  year  was  foiled  at  Smerwick.  But  more  important 
was  Philipls  acquisition  of  the  throncof  Portugal  with  its  harbours, 
its  colonies  and  its  marine.  This  for  the  first  time  gave  him  a 
real  command  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  doubled  the  chances  of 
a  successful  attack  upon  England.  But  Philip's  mind  moved 
slowly  and  only,  on  provocation.  It  took  a  year  or  two  to  satisfy 
him  that  Portugal  was  really  his;  not  until  1583  was  the  fleet 
of  the  pretender  Don  Antonio  destroyed  in  the  Azores.  Tlie 
victor,  Santa  Cruz,  then  suggested  an  armada  against  England, 
but  the  English  Catholics  could  not  be  l)rougbt  into  line  with  a 
Spanish  invasion.  The  various  attempts  to  square  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  had  not  been  successful,  and  events  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  France  disturbed  Phiiip'a  calculations.  But  his 
purpose  was  now  probably  fixed.  Aitfcr  the  murder  of  William 
the  Silent  (1584)  Elizabeth  sided  more  openly  with  the  Dutch; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza  was  expelled  from  England 
for  his  intrigues  with  Elizabeth's  enemies  (1586);  and 
on  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot  Elizabeth  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  her  parliament  and  her  ministers 
for  Mary's  execution  (1587);  her  death  removed  the 
only  possible  centre  for  a  Catholic  rebellion  in  case 
:of  a  Spanish  attack.    It  also  removed  Philip's  last  doubts; 
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Muy  libd  left  hib  her  dftini  to  the  EngiUi  thimie,  snd  he 
BMgbt,  now  thai  she  wa»  oet  of  his  imth,  hope  to  treat  England 
libe  FortugsL  Brake's  "sittgeiiig  of  Phjlip's  beard"  in  Cadiz , 
haxbour  in  1587  ddajred  the  caipcditiea  for  a  yter,  mkI  a  storm 
afain  iiostponed .  it  in  the  eady  suminei  of  1 588:  At  length  the 
amnda  sailed  in  July  imder  the  inompetCDt  duke  of  .Medina 
Sidonia;  its  object  vnts  to  secure  command  of  the  naiiow  aess 
and  farilitate  the  tianspott  of  Paxnin's  aimy  f com  the  Nether- 
huids  to  Eofiaad.  But  Fhilip  after  his  twenty  yean'  ezperience 
in  the  Neiheilands  can  hardly  have  hoped  to  oonquera  bigger 
and  lidMS  counixy  with  scantier  mems  and  foecea.    He  reUed 

In  fact  upon  a  domestic  eiphision,  and  the  armada 
^9^  was  only  to  be  Che  torch.  This  miscalculation  made 
isSu         >t  a  hopdeia  cnteiprise  from  the  int.    Soarody  an 

English  Catholic  would  have  raised  «  finser  in  PhUip's 
favoan  and  9ihen  he  could  not  subdue  the  two  provinces  of 
UoUand  andZeeUndJt  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could  have 
simuluoopusly  subdued  them  and  En^and  as  well.  English 
armies  were  not  perhaps  very.eflkteiH>  but  they  were  as.sood 
as  the  material  with  which  William  ol  Orange  began  his 
task*  Philip,  however,  was  never  given  the  opportunity. 
His  armadsi  was  severely  hs*dled  in-  n  week's  fighting  oQ  its 
way  up  .the  Channel,  and  wa«  driven  off  the  £ngli>h  ports 
into  .the  German  Oqeaa;  there  a  south-west  gale  diove  it 
far  from  its  rcndesvoust  and  completed  the  havoc  which  the 
English  ships  had  begnn.  A  miserable  remnant  alone  escaped 
destniciioa  in  its  perilous  flight  round  the  north  and  west  of 
Scotland. 

T^  defeat  of  the  armada  was  the  beginning  and  not  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  there  were  moments  between  158$  and  1605 
when  England  was  more  scriousiy  alarmed  than  in  1588.  The 
Spaniards  seized  Calais  in  1596;  at  another  time  they  tlueatened 
England  from  Brest,  and  the  "invisible"  armnda  of  1599; 
creatf^  ^  jre^ter  panic  than  the  ''  invincible  "  armada  of  1588. 
It  was  not  Mil  the  very  end  of  the  reign  that  what  was  in  some 
ways  the  most  dangerous  of  Spanish  aggressions  was  foiled  at* 
Kinaale.  Nor  were  the  English  counter'Attocks  very  happy; 
the  oUempt  on  Portugal  in  1589  under  Drake  and  Norris  provf  d 
a  complete  failure.  The  raid  on  Cadis  under  £s8ex.and  Raleigh 
in  1596  was  attended  with  better  results,  but  the  "Islands." 
voyage  to  the  Azores  in  1597  was  jl  very  partial  success.  Still 
it  was  JK»w  a  wax  upon  more  or  less  equal  terms,  and  there  was 
Utile  more  likelihood  that  it  would  end  with  England's  than 
with  Spain's  loss  of  national  indq;Kndcnoe.  The ,  subjection 
of  the  Netherlands  was  now  almost  out  of  the  question,  and 
olthou^  Elizabeth's  help  had  not  enabled  the  Protestant  cause 
to  win  in  France,  Henry  IV.  built  up  a  national  monarchy 
which  would  be  quite  as  effectual  a  bac  to  the  ambitions  of 
Spain. 

Elisabeth  had  in  fact  safely  piloted  England  through  the 
struggle  to  assert  its  national  independence  in  religion  and 

politics  and  its  claim  to  a  share  in  the  new  inheritance 
''"'  -  which  had  been  opened  up  for  the  nations  of  Europe; 
jtS^LifcL    and  the  passionate  loyalty  which  hod  supported  her  as 

the  embodiment  of  England's  aspirations  somewhat 
cooled  in  her  declining  years.  She  herself  grew  morq  cautious 
and  conservative  than  ever,  and  was  regarde4  as  on  obstacle 
by  the  hotheads  in  war  and  religion.  She  sided  with  the 
*'  scribes,."  Burgbley  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  against  the  men  of 
war,  Essex  and  Ralei^;  and  she  abetted  Whitgift's  rigorous 
persecution  of  the  Puritans  whose  discontent  with  her  via  -media 
was  rancorously  expressed  in  the  Martin  Marprelate  tracts. 
Essex's  folly  and  failure  to  crush  Hugh  O'Neill's  rebelh'on  (i  599), 
the  most  serious  effort  made  in  the  reign  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke  in  Ireland^  involved  him  ia  treason  and  brought  him  to 
the  block.  ParUament  was  beginning  to  quarrel  with  ^he  royal 
prerogative,  particularly  when  expressed  in  the  grant  of  mono- 
polies, and  even  Mountjoy's  success  in  Ireland  (i6oa-i6ogi) 
failed  to  revive  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  dying  queen.  Strangle 
as  it  may  seem,  the  accession  of  James  I.  was  hailed  as  heralding 
a  new  and  gladder  age  by  Shakespeare,, and  minor  wriiem 
(March  24, 1603).  '  (A.  F.  P.) 


VUI.    T^  Stuakt  Monarchy,  the  Great  Kcbeuion  and 
TB£  Restoration  (1603-1689) 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588  bad  been  the  final 
victory  gained  on  bchall  'of  the  mdepemlenoe  el  the  English 
church  and  state.  The  fifteen  ytan  which  followed 
had  been  yean  of  successful  war;  but  th^  had  been  "fS^f  ^ 
also  yean  daring  which  the  ttaden  had  been  poepacmg  losi 
itadf  to  confonn  lis  institutiona  to  Ibe  new  drcum* 
stances  in  which  it  found  itself  in  consequence  ol  the  great 
victory.  When  Jamca  arrived  from  Soothmd  to  occupy  the 
thtone  ei  EKadleth  ha  found  a  genoal  desire  for  change. 
Especially  thete  ,wat  a  f  eriiog  ihat  there  might  be  some  relaxa- 
taoet  in  the  ecdeiiastical  artaafemeRtai  RnBan  Cathalkil'aad 
Puritans  alike  wished  for  m  modifies  tioo  of  the  lam  nthkh  bore 
bazd^  on  them.  James;  at  lint  leUxed  the  peiaalties  under 
which  the.  Ronwn  Catholics  aufeed,  then  he  gmw  frightened 
l^  the  inciease  of  thete  hnmben  and  tnmposed  the  penaltiea. 
■Thecunpowdef  ptot  (i6qj)  was  the  lesnlt,  foUowed  by  a  sharper 
persecution  than  ever  <ste  QvMBOWDBft' PL0X>. 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  «  conference  with  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  (1604),  They  no  longer  asked,  as  m^ny 
eC  them  had. asked  in  the  bcgtnning  of  Elisabeth's  rcignj.Io 
Bubatitate  the  pnsbylerian  discipline  for  the  cpiscbpal  govern- 
ment. All  they  demanded  v«s  to  be  allomd  pennissioB,  whHat 
remaining  as  ministen-  in  the  church,  to  omit  the  usage  of 
certain  oeremoives  to  which  they  <A)iectedi  It  was.  the  opinion 
of  Bacon  that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant  their  requcsL  James 
thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to  carry  oat  the  Elizabethan 
conformity  mors  strictly  than  it  hod  been  carried  out  in  his 
predecessor's  reign. 

In  1604  the  Commons  agreed  with  Bacon»    They  declared  that 
.they  were  no  Puritans  themselves,  but  that,  with  iteh  a  dtaith 
of  able  ministen,  it  was  jnot  well  to  lose  the  services 
of  any  one  who  was  capable  of  preofhing  the  gospeL  ]2[,7' m 
By  his  refusal  to  entertain  their  views  James  pieced  rowwuis 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  Commons  in  a^.matter 
which  touched  their  deeper  feelings.    As  a  necessary  <»nsequence 
every  dispute  pn  questions  of  smaller  weight  amnmed  an  exr- 
aggerated  importance.    The  king  had  received  a  scanty  revenue 
with  his  crown,  and  he  spent  freely  what  little  he  hod.  .As  the 
Commons  offered  grudging  siQ>plies,  the  aeceasity  uader  which 
he  was  of  filling  up  the  annual  deficit  led  liim  to.An  action  by 
!|rhich  a  grave  constitutional  question  was  raided* 

From  the  time  of  Riciuird  II.  |o  the  reign  of  Mary  no  attempt 
had  been  mode  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and  imitorts  without 
.consent  of  parliament.  But  Mary  had»  tuder  a  specious  pretext , 
recommenced  to  a  sUght  extent  the  evil  practice,  and  EUsabcth 
had  £one  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction.  .In  3606  a 
merchant  named  John  Bates  (d.t.)  resisted  the  payment  <tf  an 
lmpositk>nr-«s  duties  Kvied  by  the  sole  authorily  of  the  crown 
were  then  called.  The  cose  was  argued  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
and  was  there  decided  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Shortly  after- 
wards new  impositions  were  set  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  a  year. 
When  parliament  met  in  1610  the  whole  subject  was  di^ctnKd, 
/snd  it  was  conclusively  shown  that,  if  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
hod  been  ri^t  in  any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow  technical 
sense  which  is  of  no  value  at  all.  A  compromise  at  tempted  broke 
down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plajsue  the  next  generation. 
The  king  was  always  able  to  assert  that  the  judges  were  on  his 
side,and  it  was  as  yet  ^n  acknowledged  prindpfe  of  the  c<Hisll- 
tution  that  parliament  could  not  change  the  bw  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  noi  the  c«9 
in  this  matter,  the  Lords  had  sided  with  the  Commons.  James's 
attempt  to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by  cpem'og 
a  bargain  for  the  surrender  of  some  of  his  old  feudal  prerogatives, 
such  as  wardship  and  marriage,  which  had  no  longer  ^ny  real 
meaning  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  napney  in  an  oppressive 
way,  broke  down,  and  early  in  161  x  he  dissolved  bis  fint 
parliament  in  anger.  A  second  parliament,  summoned  in  1614* 
met  with  the  same  fate  after  a  session  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  dissoluUoo  of,  this  second  parliament  was  followed  by  a 
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•hort  imprisonment  of  lome  of  the  more  active  memben,  and 
by  ft  demand  made  through  England  for  a  benevolence  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  which  parliament  had  neglected  to  meet.  The 
court  represented  that,  as  no  compulsion  was  used,  there  was 
nothing  tUefpd  in  tha  prxecdtng.  But  as  the  names  of  those 
who  refused  to  pay  were  taken  down,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  was  no  indirect  pressure. 

The  moet  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  pirHament  of 
16x4,  however,  was  the  resolution  taken  by  James  to  seek  refuge 
from  his  financial  and  other  troubles  in  a  dose  alliance 
^iSH^HaH  wHh  the  king  of  Spain.    His  own  accession  had  done 
frmftoii*    much  to  improve  the  positiooof  Kngfaind  in  its  relation 
with  the  continental  powers.    Scotland  was  no  longer 
available  as  a  possH>le  enemy  to  Englaad,  and  though  an  attempt 
to  bind  the  union  between  the  two  nations  by  frMdom  of  com- 
mefdal  interoourM  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  jealousy  of  the 
EogUsh  Commons  (1607),  a  legal  decision  had  granted  the  status 
of  national  subjects  to  all  persons  bom  in  Scotland  after  the  king's 
accession  in  Enghnd.    Ireland,  too,  had  been  thoroughly  over- 
powered at  the  end  of  EUaabeth's  reign,  and  the  flight  of  the 
iarb  of  Tyrone  and  Tyreonnel  in  1607  had  been 
2^2]^]^  foUowed  by  the  settlement  of  English  and  Scottish 
iMum       colonists  in  Ulster,  a  measun  which,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  undertaken,  sowed  the  seeds  of  future 
evib,  but  undoubtedly  conduced  to  increase  the  immediate 
strength  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  James,  who  as  king 
of  Scotland  had  taken  no  part  in  Elisabeth's  quarrel  with 
Philip  II.,  not  only  suspended  hostilities  immediately 
<m  his  accession,  aiid  signed  a  peace  in  the  following 
year,  but  looked  favourably  on  the  project  of  a  Spanish 
maniage  alliance,  so  that  the  chief  Protestant  aiid  the 
chief  CathoUc  powett  might  Join  together  to  impose  peace  on 
Europe,  in  the  place  of  those  hideous  reUgfous  wars  by  which 
the  last  century  had  been  disfignred.  In  1611  drcumstanoes  had 
disgusted  him  with  hh  new  ally,  but  in  1614  he  courted  him 
again,  not  oniy  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  but  because  he 
hoped  that  the  large  portion  which  would  accompany  the  hand 
of  an  infanta  would  go  far  to  fill  the  empty  treasury. 
.  In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself,  was 
formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shackles  imposed  on 
him  by  the  English  constitution.  Its  unpopularity,  great 
from  tho  beginning,  became  greater  when  Ralct^'s  execution 
(1618)  caused  the  government  to  appear  before  the  world  as 
truddiag  to  Spain.  The  obloquy  under  which  James  laboured 
increased  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out  (16x8),  and 
when  his  daughter  Eliabeth,  whose  husband,  theelector  palatine, 
was  the  unhappy  claimant  to  the  Bohemian  crown  (1619), 
stood  forth  as  the  lovely  symbol  of  the  deserted  Protestantism 
of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not  entirely  in  pity  for  German  Pro- 
IcstanU  that  the  heart  of  Englishmen  beat.  Men  fdt  that  thdr 
own  security  was  at  stake.  The  prospect  of  a  Spanish  infanta 
as  the  bride  of  the  future  king  of  England  filled  them  with 
sttspidous  terrors.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  danger,  if  not  entirely 
external,  did  not  come  from  the  government  itsdf.  Now  the 
favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Cathdics  by  the  king  opened  up  a 
source  of  mischid  which  was  to  some  extent  real,  if  it  was  to  a 
still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether  the  danger  were  real  or 
imaginary,  the  consequence  of  the  distrust  resulting  from  the 
suspicion  was  the  reawakening  of  the  slumbering  demand  for 
fresh  persecution  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a  demand  which 
made  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  crown  and  the  Lower 
House  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  16a  X  the  third  parliament  of  James  wti  summoned  to 
provide  money  for  the  war  in  defence  of  his  son-in-law's  in- 
Pumn  heritance,  the  Palatinate,  which  he  rtow  proposed  to 
mttmtami  undertake.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  not 
g^^g*— '  prepared  immediately  to  come  to  blows,  and  the 
'**^  Commons,  voting  a  smaJl  sum  a»  a  token  of  thdr 
k>yaUy,  passed  to  other  matters.  Indolent  in  his  temper,  James 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  patronage  in  the  hands  kA 
a  confidential  favourite,  and  that  position  was  now  filled  by  1 


tScoife  Vmieis,  naiqoesi  and  alterraidi  dokt  of  BncWnghaw 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  inea  who  paid -court  to  Urn 
were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  from  hnai 
had  no  notice  taken  of  thdr  meitts.  Further,  asystem  of  granting 
monopolies  and  other  privileges  had  again  sprung  up.  Many  of 
these  grants  embodied  some  scheme  which  was  intended  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  many  actions  which  appear 
startling  to  us  were  covered  by  the  eztmne  protectionist  theories 
then  in  vogue.'  But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  dnstered  lovad 
them,  and  in  many  cases  the  profits  had  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  hangersHm  of  the  court,  whilst  ofBdala  had  given  thdr  assist- 
ance to  the  grantors  even  beyond  thdr  legsl  powers.  James 
was  driven  by  the  outcry  raishd  to  abandon  these  monopolies,  and 
an  act  of  Pariiament  in  1634  placed  the  future  grant  of  pro- 
tectiona  to  new  inventiona  under  the  safeguaid  of  the  Judgo. 

The  attack  on  the  monopolies  was  followed  by  charges  brought 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  against  penoas  implicated 
In  carrying  them  into  execution^  and  subsequently 
against  Lord  ChanceUor  Bacon  as  guilty  of  corruption. 
The  sentence  passed  by  the  Lords  vindicated  the  right 
of  parliament  to  punish  oflkials  who  had  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  the  crown,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  dnce  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Yoric  There  was  no  open  contest  between 
pariiament  and  king  in  this  matter.  But  the  initiative  of  demand- 
ing Justice  had  paued  from  the  crown  to  the  Commons.  It  is 
Imposdble  to  overestimate  the  effect  Of  these  proceeding  on 
the  podtfon  of  parliament.  The  crown  could  never  again  be 
regarded  as  the  sum  of  the  governmental  system. 

When  the  Commons  met  after  the  summer  adjounment  a 
new  constitutional  question  was  nised.  The  king  was  at  last 
determined  to  find  troops  for  the  ddenco  of  the  Pahtttnate,  and 
asked  the  Commons  f6r  money  to  pay  them.  They  ia  turn 
petitioned  the  crown  to  abandon  the  Spanish  alliance,  vriiidi 
they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  the  misdiief.  Jameatddthem 
that  they  had  no  right  to  discuss  business  on  iriiidk  he  had  not 
asked  thdr  opinion.  They  declared  that  they  were  privileged 
to  discuss  any  matter  rebting  to  the  commonwealth  whkh  they 
diose  to  take  in  hand,  and  embodied  thehr  opinion  in  a  pretest, 
which  they  entered  on  thdr  Jouraals.  The  king  tore  the  protest 
out  of  the  hocAi  and  dinolved  pariiament. 

Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  thb  time  more 
sparingly  answered  than  bdore.  A  year  of  fruitless  <fipIomacy 
failed  to  save  the  Palatinate  from  total  foes.  The  ill-considered 
jotoney  to  Madrid,  in  whidi  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Buckingham,  hoped  to  wring  from  the  Spanish  statesmen  a 
promise  to  restore  the  Palatinate  in  compliment  for  his  marriage 
with  the  infanta,  ended  also  in  total  failure.  In  the  autumn  of 
16*3  Charles  returned  to  En^and  without  a  wife,  and  without 
hope  of  regaining  the  PaUtinate  with  Spanish  aid. 

He  came  back  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  Spain.  The 
parliament  elected  in  z6s4  was  ready  to  second  him.  It  voted 
some  supplies  on  the  understanding  that,  when  the 
king  had  matured  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
it  should  come  together  in  the  autumn  to  vote  the 
necessary  subddies.  It  never  met  again.  Charles  had 
promised  that,  if  he  married  a  Roman  Catholic,  be  would  grant 
no  toleration  to  the  English  Catholics  In  consideration  of  the 
marriage.  In  the  autumn  he  Ifkd  engaged  himself  to  many 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France,  and  had  bound 
himsdf  to  grant  the  very  conditions  wUch  he  had  dechued  to 
the  Commons  that  he  never  would  concede.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  did  not  venture  to  recommend  bb  father  to  summon  paxlia- 
taient  till  the  marriage  was  over.  But  though  there  was  but  little, 
money  to  dispose  of,  he  and  Buckingham,  who,  now  that  James 
was  dck  and  infirm,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  govcrtmient, 
could  not  endure  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Eariy  in  X635  an  expedition,  under  Count  Mansfeld,  was  sent  to 
Holland  that  it  might  ultimately  cut  lu  way  to  the  Palatinate. 
Ldt  without  pay  and  without  supplies,  the  men  perished  by 
thousands,  and  when  James  died  in  March  the  new  king  had 
to  meet  his  first  parliament  burthened  by  a  broken  promise 
and  a  disastrous  failure. 
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Wben  ptfOiaent  met  (16*5)  the  GoBMMM  at  toiconkniflil 
thiinrlva  wit^  vottoga  tnmof  money  far  loo  tmall  to  ctny  oa 
.  the  cBlciMive  ailitaiy  aad  naval  opeiaiioDs  in  which 
'^  ClMulBihadcnborkod.  When  the  king  cxfriained  his 
Beccantieev  they  intiflBated  that  Ih^r  had  no  con- 
fidence in.  Buckingham,  and  ashed  that,  befove  they  giantod 
farther  aupp^,  the  king  woukl  name  oovnseUoca  whom  they 
could  tniit  to  adyJM  him  on  ita  enptoyneat.  Charka  at  once 
diseolved  parhaaeat.  He  knew  that  the  demand  for  minifttcrial 
mpooaibility  would  in  (he  end  involve  liis  own  iciponsibility, 
and,  bdieviog  ai  he  did  that  Buckingham'a  anangeaenu  had 
been  merely  unhid^,  he  declined  to  eacrifice  the  miniiter  when 
he  trueted. 

Cheike  and  Buckingham  did  their  best  to  win  back  popularity 
by  strenuous  exertion.    They  attempted  to  found  a  great  Pro- 
testant alliance  on  the  continent,  and  they  sent  a  great  ox-* 
pediUon  to  Cadis.    The  PiotcsUnt  alliance  and  the  expedition 
to  Cadis  ended  in  equal  failure.    The  second  parliament  of  the 
leiga  (1626)  impeached  Buckingham'for  crimes  against  the  state. 
As  Charks  would  not  dismim  him  simply  because  the  Commons 
were  dissatisfied  with  him  as  a  miniMer,  they  fell  back  on  charg- 
ing him  with  criminal  designs.    Once  more  Charks  dissolved 
parliament  to  save  Buckingham.    Then  came  fresh  enterprises 
and  fresh  fulures.    A  fleet  under  Lord  WiUoughby  (afterwards 
earl  of  Lindsey)  waa  almost  ruined  by  a  storm.    The  king  of 
Denmark,  trusting  to  supplies  from  England  which  never  came, 
was  defes^  at  Lutter.    A  new  war  in  addition  to  the  Spanish 
war,  broke  out  with  France.    A  great  expedition  to  R^  under 
Buckingham's   command   (1627),   intended   to   succour   the 
Huguenots  of  La  Rochdie  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in 
disaster.    In  order  to  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure  on 
feo  vast  a  scale,  Charles  had  levied  a  forced  loan  from  his  subjects. 
Men  of  high  rank  m  society  who  refused  to  pay  were  imprisoned* 
Soldiers  were  billeted  by  force  in  private  houses,  and  military 
officen  executed  martial  law  on  civilians.    When  the  imprisoned 
gentlemen  appealed  to  the  king's  bench  for  a  writ  of  kabeas 
fcrpus,  it  appeared  that  no  cause  of  committal  bad  been  assigned^ 
and  the  judges  therefore  refused  to  liberate  them.    Still  Charles 
believed  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  especially  to  send 
relief  to  La  Rochelle,  now  strictly  blockaded  by  the  forces  of  the 
Froich  crown.    Jn  order  to  find  the  means  for  this  object  he 
summoned  his  third  parliament  (1628).    The  Commons  at  onoe 
proceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the 
"JJL^  ^ '  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  of  which  they 
4^1,        complained.  Chades  was  willing  to  surrender  his  claiips 
to  billet  soldiers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  of 
martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  aiul  to  exact  forced  loans,  bene* 
volences,  or  any  kind  of  taxation,  without  consent  of  parliament; 
but  he  protested  against  the  demand  that  he  should  surrender 
the  right  to  imprison  without  showing  cause.    It  was  argued  on 
his  behalf  that  in  case  of  a  great  conspiracy  it  would  be  necessary 
to  trust  the  crown  with  unusual  powers  to  enable  it  to  preserve 
the  peace.     The  Commons,  who  knew  that  the  crown  had  used 
the  powers  which  it  claimed,  not  against  conspirators,  but 
against  the  commonwealth  itself,  refused  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  whole  Petition  of 
Right,  in  which  they  demanded  redress  for  all  their  grievances. 
The  king  at  last  gave  his  consent  to  it,  as  he  could  obtain  money 
in  no  other  way.    In  after  times,  when  any  real  danger  occurr^ 
which  needed  a  suspension  of  the  ordinary  safegxiards  of  liberty, 
a  remedy  was  found  in  the  suspension  of  the  law  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment; such  a  remedy,  however,  only  became  possible  when 
king  aiKl  parliament  wete  on  good  terms  of  agreement  with  one 
another. 

That  time  was  as  yet  far  distant.    The  House  of  Commona 
brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham,  whose  murder  soon 
after  the  prorogation  removed  one  subject  of  dispute. 
But  when  they  met  again  (1629)  they  bad  two  quarrels 

left  over  from  the  preceding  session.    About  a  third 

part  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  from  customs 
duties  which  had  for  many,  generations  been  granted  by  parlia- 
ment to  each  sovereign  for  life.    Charles  held  that  this  grant 


waa  Utile  more  tfaaa  ai  miMcr  of  Ibtm,  wUbl  fheCoaimonsheld 
that  it  waa.  a  matter  of  ri^t.  But  for  the  other  dispiuto  the 
difficulty  would  probably  hnve  been  got  over.  The  strong 
Protestantism  of  Eliaabeth's  rdgn  had  aaeumed  a  distinctly 
Calvinistic  fonb,  and  the  countiy  gentkmen  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Conmoaa  were  resolutely  detennloed 
that  BO  other  theoioffy  than  that  of  Calvin  slMuld  be  Uught  in 
England*  In  the  Ust  lew  yearn  a  icactionagatnat  ft  had  arisen 
espedally  in  the  univenities,  and  thoee  who  adopted  an  uo- 
populajr  creed,  and  who  at  the  same  time  ehowed  tendeadca  to 
a  OBore  oeremooial  fom  of  worship,  naturally  fell  back  on  the 
support  of  the-  crown.  Charles*  who  might  icaiDoably  have 
eterted.himsdf  to  secure  a  fair  liberty  for  aU  opinione,  promoted 
these  unpopular  di vinea  to  bishoprics  and  livings,  aiul  the  divines 
in  turn  exalted  the  royal  prerogative  abowparKamentaiy  righu. 
He  now  proposed  that  both  sides  should  keep  silence  on  the  points 
in  dispute.  The  Commons  rejected  his  scheme,  and  prnpared 
to  call  in  question  the  most  c^noxioua  of  the  decgy.  In  thiai 
irritated  temper  they  took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  great 
publk  question,  they  called  to  the  bar  some  custom-house 
officers  who  happened  to  have  seized  the  goods  of  one  of  their 
members.  Charles  declared  that  the  aeisure  had  taken  place 
by  his  orders.  When  they  refused  to  accept  the  excuse,  he  dis- 
solved parliament,  but  not'before  a  tumult  took  place  itf  the 
House,  and  the  speaker  was  iofcihly  held  down  in  his  chak 
whilst  resolutions  hostile  to  the  government  woe  put  to  the  vote. 

For  eleven  years  no  pariiament  met  again.  The  extreme 
action  of  the  Lower  House  waa  not  supported  by  the  people, 
and  the  king  had  the  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,  of  putting 
himself  right  with  the  nation  after  no  long  delay.  But  he  never 
understood  that  power  only  attends  sympathetic  kadership. 
He  contented  himself  with  putting  hiinself  technically  in  the 
right,  and  with  resting  his  case  on  the  favourable  decisions  of 
the  judges.  Under  any  circumstances,  neither  the  training  nor 
the  position  of  judges  is  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  he  the  final 
arbiters  of  political  disputes*  They  are> accustomed  to. declare 
what  the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  These  judges^  more- 
over, were  not  in  the  position  to  be  impartial.  They  had  been: 
selected  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  dq>rived  of  their  office 
when  he  saw  fit.  In  the  course  of  Charles's  reign  two  duef 
justices  and  one  chief  banm  were  <<itni«jUN4  or  suspended. 
Besides  the  ordinfuy  judges  there  were  the  extraordinary 
tribunals,  the  court  of  high  commission  nominated  by  the  crown 
to  punish  ecclesiastical  offenders,  and  the  court  of  star  chamber, 
composed  of  the  privy  councillors  and  the  chief  justices,  and 
therefore  also  nominated  by  the- crown*  to  inflict  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  even  corporal  mutilation  on  lay  offenders. 
Those  who  rose  up  in  any  way  against  the  established  order 
were  sharply  punished. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  individuals  only  calls  forth  resbtance 
when  constitutlojui  morality  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular 
mind.  The  ignoring  of  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  large  classes  has  a  deeper  effect.  Charles's  foreign 
policy,  and  his  pretentious  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  British  seas,  demanded  the  support  of  a  fleet,  which  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  good  purpose  in  offering  a  counterpoise 
to  the  growing  navies  of  France  and  Holland.  The  increasing 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  iwtion  made  him  averse  from 
the  natural  remedy  of  a  parliament,  and  he  reverted  to  the 
absolute  practices  of  the  middk  ages,  in  order  that  he  might 
strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of  precedent  to.  kvy  a 
tax  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  first  on  the  port  towns  and 
then  on  the  whok  of  England.  Payment  was  resisted  by  John 
Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  squire;  but  the  judges  decJaied 
that  the  king  was  in  the  right  (1638).  Yet  the  arguments  used 
by  Hampden's  lawyers  sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  and 
abnost  every  man  iki  Engknd  who  was  called  on  to  pay  the  tax 
looked  upon  the  king  as  a  wrongKloer  under  the  forms  of  law. 

In  his  ecclesiastical  policy  Charles  was  equally  out  of  touch 
with  the  feelings  of  his  peopte.  He  shared  to  the  fuU  his  lather's 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  supported  with  the 
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whole  «d^  of  the  crown  the  atteupt  «ff  WiUkim  Laud  (q.*.), 
since  1633  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  enforce  oonformity  to 

the  rkoalprcKribcd  by  the  Prayer  Book.  At  the  same 
^H^      time  offence  was  given  to  the  Puritans  by  an  order 

that  every  ckrgyman  shooM  read  the  Declaration 
of  Sports,  in  which  the  king  directed  that  no  one  should  be 
prevented  from  dancing  or  shooting  at  the  butts  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  or  deprived, 
many  emigrated  to  Holland  or  New  England,  and  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  bore  the  yoke  with  feelings  of  ill<oncealed 
dissatisfaction.  .  Suspidon  was  easily  aroused  that  a  deep  plot 
existed,  of  which  Laud  was  believed  te  be  the  centre,  for  carry- 
ing the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  susptdon  which 
seemed  to  be  converted  into  a  certainty  when  it  was  known 
that  Paouni  and  Conn,  two  agents  of  the  pope,  had  access  to 
Charles,  and  that  in  1637  there  was  a  sudden  accession  to  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholie  Church  amon^t  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  <»utt. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Charlce  had  long  ceased  to  leign  In 
the  affections  of  his  subjects.    But  their  traditionary  loyalty 

had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  he  had  not  called  on  them 
^jj^  for  fresh  ekertions,  it  is  possible  that  the  coming  re* 
Sb9UuA    volution  would  have  been  long  delayed.    Men  were 

ready  to  sliout  appfatuse  in  honour  of  Puritan  martyrs 
Uke  Prynne,  Burton  and  Bastwick,  whose  eani  were  cut  off  in  163  7, 
or  in  honour  of  the  lawyers  who  aigued  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Hampden.  But  no  signs  of  active  resisunce  had  yet  appeared. 
Unhickily  for  Charles,  he  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  the  active 
co*opefntaon  of  Englishmen.  He  had  attempted  to  force  a  new 
Prayer  Book  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  A  riot  at  Edinburgh  in 
1637  quickly  led  to' national  resistance,  and  when  in  November 
1^  the  general  assembly  at  Glasgow  set  Charles's  orders  at 
defiance,  he  was  compelled  to  choose  between  tame  submission 
and  immediate  war.  In  1639  he  gathered  an  English  force,  and 
matched  towards  the  border.  But  English  laymen,  though 
asked  to  supply  the  money  which  he  needed  for  the  support  of 
his  army,  dehbentely  kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the  contri- 
butions of  the  clergy  and  of  official  persons  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  troops  long  in  the  field.  The  king, 
therefore,  thought  it  best  to  agree  to  terras  of  pacification. 
Misunderstandings  broke  out  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
tieaty,  and  Charles  having  discovered  that  the  Scots  were 
intriguing iMrith  France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of  its 
ancient  foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standard.  After 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  in  April  1640  he  once  more  called 
a  parliament. 

The  Short  Parliament,  as  it  was  called,  demanded  redress  of 
grievances,  the  abandonment  of  the  cUim  to  levy  ship>money, 

and  a  complete  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
Jjjj^*^  Charles  thought  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  even 
iiM0gi,         to  conquer  Scotland  on  such  terms,  and  dissolved 

parliament.  A  fresh  war  with  S<fotIand  followed. 
Wentworth,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  became  the  leading  adviser  of 
the  king .  With  all  the  energy  of  his  disposition  he  threw  himself 
into  Charles's  plans,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  furnish  the 
new  expedition  with  supplies  and  money.  But  no  skllfuincss  of 
a  commander  can  avail  when  soldiers  are  determined  not  to  fight. 

The  Scots  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  Chaifes's  army  was 
Se^tih  ^^^  pleased  to  fly  before  them.  In  a  short  time  the 
lavMMMm,    whole  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  were  in  the 

hands  of  the  invaders.  Charles  was  obligM  to  leave 
these  two  counties  in  their  hands  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  their  cspcnses;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  summon  parliament 
io  geant  him  the  supplies  which  he  needed  for  that  object. 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  November  1640  it  was  in 
a  position  in  which  Ho  parUament  had  been  before.    Though 

nominally  the  Houses  did  not  command  a  single 
^ii;!!^  soldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish  army  at 
■Mat         their  back;    By  refusing  supplies  they  would  put  it 

out  of  the  king's  power  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to 
that  army,  and  it  would  imciodiatcly  pursue  its  onward  march 
10  claim  ita  rights.    Hence  there  was  scarcely  anytUng  which 
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the  hnig  c«aM  veMttie  to  deny  the  Cammeoa.  DMer  Pyin's 
leadet^p,  they  began  by  asking  the  hcadof  Strafford, 
ally  he  was  accused  of  a  number  of  aca  of  oppicuioB 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Ireland.  His  real 
offence  lay  in  his  attempt  to  make  the  king  absohite, 
and  in  the  design  with  wUtb  he  was  credited  of  iateiid- 
ing  to  bring  over  an  Irish  army  to  crash  the  liberties  of  England. 
If  he  had  been  a  man  of  moderate  abttities  he  might  ha«e  escaped. 
But  the  Commons  feared  his  eoomanding  genius  too  much  to 
lei  him  go  free.  They  began  with  an  Impeachment.  Difficulties 
afTose,  and  the  impeachment  was  turned  inoo  a  biH  of  attainder. 
The  king  abandoned  his  odnister,  and  the  cMcution  of  Stimfford 
left  Charles  without  a  single  man  of  supreme  ability  00  his  side. 
Then  came  rapidly  a  succession  of  Mows  at  the  supports  by 
whieh  the  Tudor  monarchy  had  been  upheld.  The  contts  of 
star  chamber  and  high  oeamimion  and  the  conndl  of  the  north 
were  aboUshed.  The  raising  of  tonnage  and  poundage  withont 
a  parliamentary  grant  was  declared  Illegal.  The  judges  who 
had  given  obnoxious  dedsloni  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
fault  and  were  taught  that  they  were  responsible  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  wen  as  the  king.  Finally  a  bill  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  existing  House  shouM  not  be  dissolved  without  its 
own  consent. 

It  was  clekrly  a  revolutionary  position  whidk  the  House  had 
assumed.  But  it  was  assumed  because  it  was  impossible  to  ex* 
pect  that  a  king  who  had  ruled  as  Charles  had  nded  could  take 
up  a  new  position  as  the  exponent  of  the  feelings  which  were 
represented  in  the  Commons.  As  long  as  Charles  lived  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  object  of  suspidon;  and  yet  if  he  were 
dethroned  there  was  no  one  available  to  fill  hieplace.  There  uwe 
therefore  two  parties  in  the  Ho«6e,  one  ready  to  trust  the  king, 
the  other  di»ncltned  to  put  any  confidence  in  him  at  all.  The 
division  was  the  shak'per  because  it  coincided  with  a  difference 
in  matters  of  religion.  Scarcely  any  one  wished  to  see  the 
Laudian  ceremonies  upheld.  But  the  members  who  favoured 
the  king,  and  who  formed  a  considerable  minority,  wished  to  see 
a  certain  liberty  of  religious  thought,  together  with  a  return 
under  a  modified  Episcopacy  to  the  forms  of  worship  which 
prevailed  before  Laud  had  taken  the  chutch  in  hand.  The  other 
side,  which  had  the  majority  by  a  few  voles,  wished  to  see  the 
Puritan  creed  prevail  in  all  its  strictness,  and  were  favourable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.  The  king  by 
his  unwise  action  threw  power  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents. 
HeliMened  with  tolerable  calmness  to  their  Grand  Remoaftcance, 
hut  his  attempt  to  seise  the  five  members  Whom  he  accused 
of  high  treason  made  a  good  understanding  impossible.  The 
Scottish  army  had  been  paid  off  some  months  before,  and  civil 
war  was  the  only  means  of  deciding  the  quaftel. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  war  wavered.    Edgehill  was  a  drawn 
battle  (1647),  and  the  campaign  of  1643,  though  it  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  king,  gave  no  decisive  results. 
Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parliament  invited  a     JSJ. 
new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  Enghind.    As  an 
inducement,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  by  all 
Parliamentarian  Englishmen,  the  terms  of  which  were  interpreted 
by  the  Scots  to  bind  England  to  submit  to  Presbyterianism, 
though  the  most  important  clauses  had  been  purposely  left 
vague,  so  as  to  afford  a  loophole  of  escape.    The  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  With  the  defeat  of  the  Royalist  forces  in  the  north, 
was  the  result.    But  the  battle  did  not  improve  the  /vwSir- 
position  of  the  Scots.    They  had  been  repulsed,  and  uHamt  Me 
the  victory  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  English  con^  >ffy 
tingent.   The  composition  of  that  contingent  was  such  **•' 
as  to  have  a  special  political  significance.    Its  leader  was  Olivet 
Cromwell.    It  was  formed  by  men  who  were  fierce  Puritan 
enthusiasts,  and  who  for  the  very  reason  that  the  intensity  of 
their  religion  separated  them  from  the  mass  of  their  countrymen, 
had  learnt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy  of  leal  the  doctrine  that 
neither  church  nor  stale  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  forms 
of  worship  which  each  congregation  might  select  for  itself  (see 
OOMonEOAfiowALiSM  and  Cromwrli,  Olivkr).    The  principle 
advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed  by  the  Scots  and  the 
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majority  of  tte  Hoaii  of  ComAMS,  «w  Ibnty  of  MetaiiM 
Msodaiion.  Some  yean  eailicr,  uadcir  the  dominlM  of  Laud, 
ftnothtt  principle  hid  bens  procUimcd  by  ChUUngwoith  end 
Halest  thai  of  libctty  of  thought  within  the  unity  of  the  chuvch. 
Both  these  movemenu  conduced  to  the  ultimate  eatahliihmcnt 
of  Iteration,  but  for  the  present  the  Independcnta  we  to  have 
their  way. 

The  Preabyterian  leaden,  Eiaes  and  Uanchcater,  were  noC 
tttcMSsful  leadcis.  The  amy  was  remodelled  after  Ciomwell's 
pattern,  and  the  king  waa  finally  craahed  at  Naseby 
^^^g^  (1645).  The  next  year  (1646)  he  aurrendered  to  the 
^^a!^.  Scats.  Then  followed  two  years  of  ffuitlees  negotiation, 
in  which  after  the  Scots  abandoned  the  king  to  the 
English  parliament,  the  amqr  took  him  out  el  the  hands  of  the 
parliament,  whilst  each  in  turn  tried  to£nd  some  basis  of  arrange- 
ment on  which  he  might  reign  without  rnhng.  Such  a  buis 
could  not  be  found,  and  when  Charles  stirred  up  a  fresh  civU  war 
and  a  Scottish  invasion  (164S)  the  leaders  of  the  army  vowed 
that,  if  victory  was  theirs,  they  would  bring  him  to  justice.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  drive  out  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  what  was  known  as 
Pride's  Purges  and  to  obtain  from  the  mutilated 
Commons  the  dbmisaal  of  the  House  of  Ijords,  and 
the  establiskiiieBt  of  a  high  court  of  justice,  before 
which  the  king  was  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced 
to  deatk.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold  outside  the  windows 
of  WhitehaU  (i649)>* 

The  government  set  op  was  a  government  by  the  committees 
of  a  council  of  state  nominally  supporting  themselves  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  the  members  who  still 
retained  their  places  were  so  few  that  the  council  of 
state  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  majority 
in  the  House.  During  eleven  years  the  nation  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes  in  its  forms  oC  government.  These 
forms  take  no  place  m  the  gradual  development  of  English 
institutions,  and  have  never  been  referred  to  as  affording  pre- 
cedents to  be  foUowed.  To  the  student  of  political  science, 
however,  they  have  a  special  interest  of  their  own,  as  they  show 
that  when  men  had  shaken  themselves  hx»e  from  the  chain  of 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  themselves  to  build  up  a 
political  shelter  under  which  to  dwdl,  they  were  irresistibly 
attracted  by  that  which  was  pennanent  in  the  old  constitutional 
forms  of  e^ch  the  special  development  had  oi  late  yean  been 
so  disastrous.  After  Cromwell  had  suppressed  resistance  in 
Ireland  (1649),  had  conquered  Scotland  (1650),  and  had  over- 
thrown  the  son  of  the  late  king,  the  future  Charles  II.,  at  Wor- 
cester (1651),  the  value  of  government  "by  an  assembly  was  tested 
and  found  wanting*  After  CromweU  had  expelled  the  remains 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (1653),  and  had  set  up  another  assembly 
of  nominated  members,  that  second  experiment  was  found 
equally  wanting-  It  was  neceasaiy  to  have  recourse  to  one  head 
of  the  executive  government,  controlling  and  directing  its 
actiona.  CromweU  occupied  tUa  position  as  k>rd 
^^'  protector.  He  did  all  that  waa  in  his  power  to  do  to 
UM^^"  firevenfc  his  authority  from  degenerating  into  tyranny. 
Heaunimooed  two  parliaments,  of  oidyone  House,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  aeoond  parliament  he  erected  a  second 
Housd,  so  that'  he  might  have  some  means  of  cheeking  the  Lower 
House  without  constantly  coming  into  personal  colhsion  with  its 
authority.  Atf  f ar  as  form  went,  the  cdhstitution  in  1658,  so 
far  as  it  differed  from  the  Stuart  ooostitutioo,  differad  for  the 
belter.  But  it  suffeted  from  one  fatal  defect.  It  was  hosed 
on  the  rule  of  the  stoord.  The  only  substitute  for  traditional 
authority  is  the  clearly  expressed  expression  of  the  national  wiU, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  the  Bational  will  had  been 
expressed  it  would  havt  swept  away  CromweU  and  all  his  system. 
The  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  which  had  naited 
tosetber  against  Lioud,  waa  now  reunited  against  CromweU. 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  but  a  minority,  and  of  that 

>  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  are  treated  In  greater 
detail  in  the  ait  ickt  Cn  Aat.BS  Im  King  of  Giest  Britain  and  Ireknd  { 
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minority  comiderthle  Ruafben  disMted  the  f^  liberty  necoided 
to  the  sects.  WfaUst  the  worship  of  the  Chuich  of  England  was 
proscribed,  every  UUterate  or  frenaied  enthusiast  was  allowed 
to  harangue  at  his  pleasure.  Those  who  Cated  little  for  leUgion 
felt  insulted  when  they  saw  a  government  wfth  which  they  had 
no  sympathy  ruling  by  means  of  an  army  which  they  dreaded 
and  detested.  CkomweU  did  his  best  to  avert  a  social  revolution, 
and  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  supporters  into  the  channels  of 
merely  political  change.  But  he  could  not  prevent,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  wished  to  prevent,  the  rise  of  men  of  ability  from 
positions  of  social  inferiority.  The  nation  had  striven  against 
the  arbitrary  govcrement  of  the  king;  but  it  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  predominance  of  that  widely  spreading  aiiato- 
cracy  which,  nndu*  the  name -of  country  genilemen,  had  rooted 
itself  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  by.  CromweH's  rule  was 
covered  with  military  glory,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
honestly  applied  himself  to  solve  domestic  difficulties  as  weU. 
But  he  reaped  the  reward  of  those  who  strive  for  something  better 
than  the  generation  In  which  they  live  Is  able  to  appreciate. 
His  own  fciulta  and  errors  were  remembered  against  him.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  establish  constitutional  government  and  religious 
toleration  (see Csohwxll, Ouvzr).  When  hedied  (1658)  there 
remained  branded  on  the  national  mind  two  strong  iihpresslons 
which  it  took  more  than  a  century  to  obliterate — the  dread  of 
the  domination  of  a  ktanding  army,  and  abhorrence  of  the  veiy 
name  of  reUgious  xeaL 

The  eighteen  months  wliidi  followed  deepened  the  impression 
thus  formed.  The  army  had  appeared  a  hard  master  when  it' 
lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  sagacious  rule.  It  was 
worse  when  it  undertook  to  rule  in  Its  own  name,  to 
set  up  and  puU  down  paHiaments  and  governments. 
The  only  choice*  left  to  the  nation  seemed  to  be  one  between 
military  tyranny  and  mUitary  anarchy.  Therefore  it  was  that' 
when  Monk  advanced  from  Scotland  and  declared  for  a  free 
parliament,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  new  parliament  would 
rccaU  the  exiled  king,  and  seek  to  buUd  again  on  the  old 
foundations. 

The  Restoration  was  effected  by  a  cooh'tlon  between  the 
Cavah'crs,  or  followers  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Presbyterians 
who  had  originaUy  opposed  him.    It  was  only  after 
the  nature  of  a  great  reaction  that  the  latter  should  for   ZlH^^ 
a  time  be  swamped  by  the  former.    The  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Restoration  anet  in  t66i,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
entirely  excluded  off  idea  of  reform  in  the  Puritan  direction, 
and  ordered  the  expolsioa  from  their  benefices  of  all  clergymen 
who  refused  to  express  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (1662).    A  previous  statute,  the  Corporation 
Act  (x66i),  ordered  that  aU  members  of  corporations  should 
renounce  the  Covenant  and  the  doctrine  that  subfeds  might 
in  any  case  rightfully  use  force  against  their  king,  and  should 
icceive  the  sacrament  after  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Enghind. 
The  object  for  which  Laud  had  striven,  the  compulsory  im 
position  oi  uniformity,  thn»  became  part  of  Che  law  of  the  land. 

Herein  lay  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  the  Restoration. 
The  system  of  Laud  and  the  system  of  Ctomwelt  had  both 
been  imposed  by  a  minority  which  had  possessed  Itself  of  the 
powers  of  government.  The  new  uniformity  was  imposed  by 
parliament,  and  parUament  had  the  nation  behind  It.  For  the 
first  time,  therefore^  aH  those  who  objected  to  the  ekablished 
religion  sought,  not  to  alter  iu  forms  to  suit  themselves,  but 
to  gain  permission  to  worship  in  separate  congregations.  UHf- 
mately,  the  diitent^m,  as  they  began  to  be  called,  wOuld  obtain 
their  object.  As  soon  as  it  became  clear  to  the  mass  of  the  natloft 
that  the  disaenteit  eiere  in  a  dedded  minority,  there  would  be  nO 
reason  to  fear  the  utmost  they  could  do  even  if  the  present 
liberty  of  worship  and  teadiing  were  conceded  to  them.  For 
the  present,  however,  they  were  feared  out  of  aO  proportioa 
to  their  numbers.  They  comted  amongst  them  the  old  soldiers 
of  the  Proiectorate,.and  though  that  army  had  beendissolycd', 
it  always  seemed  possible  that  it  might  spring  to  arms  once  more* 
A  bitter  experience  had  taught  men  that  a  Imndked  of  OUvei<s 
Ironsidea  might,  easily  chase  a  thonssnd  Cavaliers;  and  as  IoA$ 
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M  thii  daiifir  was  bdteved  to  esbt,  evor  eflbrt  would  be  made 
to  ke^  dissent  from  spreading.  Hence  the  COnventkle  Act 
(1664)  imposed  penalties  on  those  taking  part  in  religious 
meetings  in  private  houses,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  forbade 
an  expdled  clergyman  to  come  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate 
borough,  the  very  place  where  he  was  most  likely  to  secure 
adherence,  unless  he  would  swear  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  that  by  which, 
at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguished  from  those 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  disbyaL  Yet  even  the  most 
loyal  found  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  up  anna 
against  the  king,  it  might  be  right  to  oppose  him  in 
other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  see 
Charles  11.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  reconstnict 
the  system  which  had  been  violently  interrupted  by  the  events 
of  the  autumn  of  X641,  and  to  found  government  on  the  co- 
operation between  king  and  parliament,  without  defining  to 
themselves  what  was  to  be  done  if  the  king's  conduct  became 
insufferable.  Openly,  indeed,  Charles  U.  did  not  force  them 
to  reconsider  their  position.  He  dkl  not  thrust  members  of  the 
Commons  into  prison,  or  issue  writs  for  ship-money.  He  laid  no 
claim  to  taxation  which  had  not  been  granted  by  parliament. 
But  he  was  extravagant  and  self-indulgent,  and  he  wanted 
more  money  than  they  were  willing  to  supply.  A  war  with  the 
Dutch  broke  out,  and  there  were  strong  suspicions  that 
Charles  apj^ied  money  voted  for  the  fleet  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vicious  and  luxurious  court.  Against  the 
vice  and  luxury,  indeed,  little  objection  was  likely  to 
be  brought.  The  over-haste  of  the  PuriUns  to  drill  England 
into  ways  of  morality  and  virtue  had  thrown  at  least  the  upper 
classes  into  a  slough  of  revelry  and  baseness.  But  if  the  vice  did 
not  appear  objectionable  the  expense  did,  and  a  new  chapter  in 
the  finanrisl  history  of  the  government  was  opened  when  the 
.Commons,  having  previously  gained  control  over  taxation,  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  their  right  to  control  expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment had  not  left  its  successor  much  to  do.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  tenures  and  purveyance  had  long  been  de- 
manded, and  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  which 
had  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  is  only  notable 
as  affording  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tendency 
of  a  single  class  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoulders. 
The  predominant  landowners  preferred  the  grant  of  an 
excise,  which  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets,  to  a  land-tax 
which  would  exclusively  be  felt  by  those  who  were  relieved  by 
the  abolitioa  of  the  tenures.  The  question  of  expenditure  was 
constantly  telling  on  the  relations  between  the  king  and  the 
House  of  Onnmons.  After  the  Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded, 
the  king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petty  force  of  5000  men,  and 
he  had  much  difficulty  in  providing  for  it  out  of  a  revenue  which 
had  not  been  intended  by  those  who  voted  it  to  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose.  Then  came  the  Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  sus- 
picion that  some  at  least  of  the  money  given  for  paying  sailors 
and  fitting  out  ships  was  employed  by  Charles  on  very  different 
objects.  The  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded  in 
enforcing,  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  Henry  IV.,  the  right  of  appropriating  the  supplies  granted 
|e  special  objects;  and  with  more  difficulty  they  obtained,  in 
t666,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  empowered  to  investigate 
irregularities  in  the  issue  of  moneys.  Such  measures  were  the 
complement  of  the  control  over  taxation  which  they  had 
previously  gained,  and  as  far  as  their  power  of  supervision  went, 
U  constituted  them  and  not  the  king  the  directors  of  the  course 
of  government.  If  this  result  was  not  immediately  felt,  it  was 
because  the  king  had  a  large  certain  revenue  voted  to  him  for 
Uie,  so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  at  waa  only  his  extrsordinary 
expenses  which  coidd  be  brought  under  padiamentary  control 
Nor  did  even  the  renewal  of  parliamentary  impeadiment,  which 
ended  in  the  banishmettt  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  (1667), 
bring  on  any  direct  coOision  with  the  king.  U  the  Commons 
wished  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  upheld  the  prerogative,  the 
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king  was  equally  desirous  to  be  ild  of  him  because  be  looked 
coldly  on  the  looseness  of  the  rqyal  norals. 

The  great  motive  power  of  the  later  politics  el  the  reign  was 
to  be  found  beyond  the  ChanncL  To  the  men  of  the  days  of 
Charles  IL,  Louis  XI V.  of  France  waa  what  Philip  U. 
of  Spain  had  beca  to  the  men  of  the  daya  of  Elisabeth.  ^ 
Gradually,  m  foreign  policy,  the  commercial  emulation  gj^^ig  xiv. 
with  the  Dutch,  which  found  vent  in  one  war  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  two  wars  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  gave  way  to  a  dread,  rising  into  hatred,  of  the  arrogant 
poteiiUte  who,  at  the  head  of  the  mightiest  army  in  Europe, 
treated  with  contempt  all  righu  which  came  into  collision  with 
his  own  wishes.  Louis  XIV.,  moreover,  though  prepared  to 
quarrel  with,  the  pope  in  the  matter  of  his  own  authority  over 
the  Gallican  Church,  waa  a  bigoted  upholder  of  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy, and  Protestants  saw  in  his  political  ambitions  a  menace 
to  their  religion.  In  the  case  of  England  there  seemed  a  special 
danger  to  Protestantism;  for  whatever  religious  sympathies 
Charles  IL  possessed  wero  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and 
in  his  annoyance  at  the  interference  of  the  Commons  with  his 
expenditure  he  was  not  ashamed  to  stoop  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  the  French  king.  In  1670  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover 
was  signed.  Charles  waa  to  receive  from  Louis  £mo,ooo  a  year 
and  the  aid  of  6000  French  troops  to  enable  him  to  declare  him- 
self a  convert,  and  to  obtain  special  advantages  for  his  religion, 
whilst  he  was  also  to  place  the  forces  of  England  at  Louis's  dis- 
posal for  his  purposes  of  aggression  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the  commercial  jealousy 
of  En^and  so  as  to  bring  about  a  second  Dutch  war  (X672). 
The  next  year,  unwilling  to  face  the  dangers  of  his 
larger  plan,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence, 
which,  by  a  single  act  of  the  prerogative,  suspended 
all  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  diuenters 
alike.  To  the  country  gentlemen  who  constituted  the 
cavalier  parliament,  and  who  had  long  been  drifting 
into  opposition  to  the  crown,  this  was  intolerable.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  prime  artide  of 
their  political  creed;  they  dreaded  the  Roman  Catholics;  they 
hated  and  demised  the  dissentecs.  Under  any  circumstances 
an  indulgence  would  have  been  most  distasteful  to  them.  But 
the  growing  belief  that  the  whole  scheme  was  merely  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  converted  their 
dislike  into  deadly  opposition.  Yet  the  parliament  resolved 
to  base  its  opposition  upon  constitutional  grounds.  The  right 
claimed  by  the  king  to  suspend  the  Uws  was  questioned,  and 
his  claim  to  special  authority  in  ecclesiastical  mattera  was 
treated  with  contempt.  The  king  gave  way  and  withdrew  his 
declaration.  But  no  solemn  act  of  parliament  declared  it  to 
be  illegal,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  would  be  heard  of  again. 

The  Commons  followed  up  their  blow  by  passing  the  Test  Act, 
making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  -^  ^^ 
doctrine  of  transubstaniiation,  a  necessary  qualifica^  ^|^ 
tion  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared  what  a  hold  the 
members'  of  the  obnoxious  church  had  had  upon  the  ad^ums- 
tration  of  the  state.  The  lord  high  admiral,  the  brd  treasurer, 
and  a  secretary  of  state  refused  to  take  the  test.  The  lord 
high  admiral  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king!s  brother,  the 
duke  of  Ywk. 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  before  the  storm.  In  Danby  (see 
LcEos,  1ST  DUKR  op)  he  found  a  minister  wliose  views  answoed 
precisely  to  the  views  of  the  exbtingHouseof  Commons. 
Like  the  Commons,  Danby  wished  to  silence  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters.  Like  the  Commons, 
too,  he  wished  to  embark  on  a  foreign  policy  hostile  to  France. 
But  he  served  a  master  who  regarded  Lods  le^  as  a  possible 
adversary  than  as  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes  Danby 
was  allowed  to  do  as  be  liked,  and  the  marriage  of  theduke  ti 
York's  eldest  daughter  Mary  to  her  coosin  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  the  most  lasting  result  of  his  administratioB.  More  often 
he  was  obliged  to  folbw  where  Charles  led,  -and  Charles  was 
constilntly  ready  to  sell  the.  neutrality  of  England  for  large  .sums 
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of  Fraach  floll  At  liM  OMof  thciemgotiatioai  was  detected, 
«nd  D«mby,  who  ms  wppoKd  to  be  the  aafchor  iMtead  of  the 
iiBwiUiag  InsttuneDt  of  the  utrigoe,  wat  faopeiiehed.  Id  oider 
to  save  hb  mJidtter,  Charks  dnaolwed  pariiaiiieiit  (167S).  lie 
oould  not  fawe  choaen  a  more  unlucky  tiaoe  for  his  oim  goiet. 
The  strong  feeUog  agaimt  the  RooMn  CathoUct  had 
been  qoldLeoed  into  a  flauM  by  a  great  impoeture. 
The  inventovs  of  the  lo-caUed  popish  plot  chaiged  the 
leading  English  Roman  Catholics  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike  wen  maddened  with 
eidtement,  and  listened  greedily  to  the  lies  which  poured  forth 
from  the  lips  of  profligate  hifomenL  Innocent  bkwd  was  shed 
in  abundance. 

The  endtement  had  iu  root  in  the  uneasy  .feeling  caused  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and  diasolved.  In 
each  parliament  the  main  question  at  issue  between 
the  Commons  and  the  ciown  was  the  Exclusion  Bill^ 
by  which  the  Commons  sought  to  deprive  the  duke 
of  York  of  his  inheriunce;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  wished  the  crown  to  descend  to  the 
king's  itt^timate  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Commons  were  guided  in  these 
paiUaments  were  very  different  from  those  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  fiist  parliament  of  the  R^toratien.  Those 
"*'  prindples,  to  which  that  party  adhered  which  about 
this  time  became  known  as  the  Tory  party,  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  caused  by  miUtant 
Puritanism.  In  the  state  the  Tory  inherited  the  ideas  of 
Clarendon,  and,  without  being  at  all  ready  to  abandon  the 
daiffls  of  parliaments,  nevertheless  somewhat  inconsbtently 
spoke  of  the  king  as  ruling  by  a  divine  and  indefeasible  title,  and 
wielding  a  power  which  it  was  both  impious  and  unconstitutional 
to  resist  by  force.  In  the  church  he  inherited  the  ideas  of  Laud, 
and  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  safe- 
guard of  reb'gion.  But  the  htAd  of  these  opinions  on  the  nation 
had  been  weakened  with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  had 
produced  them.  In  1680  twenty  years  had  passed  since  the 
Puritan  army  had  been  disbanded.  Many  of  Cromwell 's  soldiers 
had  died,  and  most  of  them  were  growing  old.  The  dissenten 
had  shown  no  signs  of  engaging  in  plots  or  conspiracies.  They 
were  known  to  be  only  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the 
population,  and  though  they  had  been  cruelly  persecuted,  they 
had  suffered  without  a  thought  of  resistance.  Dread  of  the 
dissenters,  therefore,  had  become  a  mere  chimaera,  which  only 
those  could  entertain  whose  minds  were  influenced  by  prejudice. 
On  the  other  hand,  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  a  living 
force.  Unless  the  law  were  altered  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
be  on  the  throne,  wielding  all  the  resources  of  the  prerogative, 
and  probably  supported  by  all  the  resources  of  the  king  of  France. 
Hence  the  leading  principle  of  the  Whigs,  as  the  predominant 
party  was  now  called,  was  in  the  state  to  seek  for  the  highest 
national  authority  in  pariiament  rather  than  in  the  king,  and 
in  the  church  to  adopt  the  rational  theok>gy  of  ChiOingworth 
and  Hales,  whilst  looking  to  the  dissented  as  allies  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  enemies  of  both« 

Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  which  led 
the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne. 
But  their  plan  suffered  under  two  faidfs,  the  con* 
jiinction  of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the  time. 
In  the  first  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as  the  heir 
kinfeBdtous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the  stain  of  illegitimacy, 
but  his  succcnion  exchided  the  future  succession  of  Mary,  whose 
husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  the  hope  of  Protestant 
Europe.  In  the  second  place,  drastic  remedies  are  never  gener- 
ally acceptable  when  the  evil  to  beremcdied  is  still  in  the  future. 
When,  in  the  third  of  the  short  parUaments  heM  at  Oxford  the 
Whigs  rode  armed  into  the  city,  the  nation  decided  that  the 
future  danger  of  a  Roman  Catholic  succession  was  incomparably 
less  than  the  immediate  danger  of  another  dvil  war.  Lojrd 
addresses  poured  In  to  the  king.  For  the  four  remaining  years 
of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  summoning  any  parliament.    WUgs 
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beought  before  preiodiced  Juries  and  partial  Judges.  Their 
blood  flowed  00  the  scaffold.  Thecharterof  the  city  of  London 
was  confiscated.  The  reign  of  the  Tories  was  unquestioned. 
Yet  it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been 
in  1660.  The  violence  of  the  Restoration  had  been  directed 
primarily  against  Puritanism,  and  only  against  certain  forms 
of  government  so  far  as  they  allowed  Puritans  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  The  violeace  of  the  Tories  was  directed  against  rebellion 
and  disorder,  and  only  against  dissenters  so  far  as  they  were 
believed  to  be  the  fementers  of  disorder.  Religious  hatred  bad 
less  part  in  the  action  of  the  ruling  party,  and  even  from  iu 
wont  actions  a  wise  man  might  have  pret^cted  that  the  day  of 
toleffBtion  was  not  so  far  off-as  it  leemied. 

The  accession  of  James  II.  (16S5  )  put  the  views  of  the  op- 
ponente  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  test.  A  new  parliament 
was  elected,  almost  entirely  oomposed  of  decided 
Tories.  A  rebellion  in  Scothuid,  headed  by  the  eari  'fSs^^ 
of  Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  En^and,  headed  by  the  mm. 
duke  of  Monmouth,  were  easily  suppressed.  But  the 
inherent  difliculties  of  the  king's  position  were  not  thereby  over» 
come.  It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days 'in  which  religkms 
quMions  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  fiehl  of  politics,  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  soccaiaf  ully  over  »  Protestant 
nation.  James  set  himself  to  make  It,  In  hk  case,  impossible.  It 
may  be  that  he  did  not  consciously  present  to  himself  any  object 
other  than  fair  treatment  for  hb  oo-reUgionists.  On  the  one 
hand,  however,  he  alienated  even  reasonable  opponento  by 
offiering  no  guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  superiority  by  the  aid  of  his  own  military  force  and 
of  the  assistance  of  the  French  king;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  fais  father  had  done,  on  the 
technical  legality  which  exalted  the  prerogative  in  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  began  by  unking  use  of  the  necessity 
of  resisting  Monmouth  to  increase  his  army,  under  the  pretext 
of  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  late  rebellion;  and  In  the 
regiments  thus  levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Catholic  officers 
who  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  Test  Act.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  gentlest  remonstrance,  he  prorogued  pariiament, 
and  proceeded  to  obtain  from  the  court  of  king's  bench  a  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  his  right  to  dispense  with  all  penalties  due 
by  law.  in  the  same  way  that  his  grandfather  had  appealed  to 
the  judges  in  the  matter  of  the  post-nati.  But  not  only  was 
the  question  put  by  James  IL  of  far  wider  import  thaji  the 
question  put  by  James  I.,  but  he  deprived  the  court  to  which 
he  appKed  of  all  monl  authority  by  previously  turning  out  of 
office  the  judges  who  were  likely  to  disagree  with  him,  and  by 
appointing  new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree  with  him.  A 
court  nt  high  commission  of  doubtful  legality  was  subsequendy 
erected  (i066)  to  deprive  or  suspend  clergymen  who  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  court,  whilst  James  appointed 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  headship  of  certain  colleges  at  Oxford. 
The  legal  support  given  him  by  judges  of  his  own  selection  was 
fortified  by  the  miUtary  support  of  an  army  collected  at  Houns- 
low  Heath;  and  a  Roman  CathoUc,  the  eari  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
sent  as  lord-deputy  to  Ireland  (1687)  to  organise  a  Roman 
Cktholic  army  on  which  the  king  might  fall  back  if  his  English 
forces  proved  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  fortified,  James  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence  (16S7) 
granting  full  religious  Uberty  to  all  his  subjects.  The  belief,  that 
the  grant  of  liberty  to  all  religions  was  only  intended 
to  serve  as  a  cloak  for  the  ascendancy  of  one,  was  so 
strong  that  the  measure  roused  the  opposition  of  all  tt^mmii^ 
those  who  objected  to  see  the  king's  will  substituted  for  ^*""*^ 
the  law,  even  if  tlicy  wished  to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters 
tolerated.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  king  thought  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  his  declaration. 
The  parliament  to  which  he  intended  to  appeal  was,  however, 
to  be  as  different  a  body  from  the  pariiament  which  met  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  as  the  bench  of  judges  which  had  ap- 
proved of  the  dispensingpower  had  been  diflterent  from  the  bench 
which  existed  at  his  accession.  A  large  number  of  the  borough 
memheri  were  in  those  days  returned  by  the  oorpoeacloos,  and 
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the  corpoimlioinB  were  tcoordins^y  chanfed.  Bta  so  tboraugUy 
was  the  spirit  of  the  country  roused,  that  many  even  of  the  nelv 
tiorporatiooa  were  set  against  James's  dcdaratioo,  and  he  had 
therefore  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  hopie  of  seeing  it  accepted 
feven  by  a  packed  House  of  Commons.  All,  however,  that  he 
could  do  to  give  it  force  he  did.    He  ordered  the  clergy  to  read 

it  in  bU  pulpits  ( 1:688).  Seven  bishops,  who  presented 
Jj^^^  a  petition  asking  htm  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the 
ui^M^    burthen  of  proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 

illegal,  were  brought  to  trial  for  puUishing  a  seditious 
libei  Their  acquittal  by  a  jury  was  the  first  serious  blow  to  the 
system  adopted  fay  the  king. 

Another  event  which  seemed  likely  to  consolidate  his  power 
was  in  reality  the  signal  of  his  ruin.    The  queen  bore  biro  a  son. 

There  was  thus  no  longef  a  strong  probability  that 
SrjMJr-      ^^  ^'^  vwottld  be  succeeded  at  no  great  distance  of 

time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  incredulity  tXf- 
pressed  itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  James  had  attempted  to 
gain  his  end!  by  means  of  a  packed  bench  of  judges  and  a  packed 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  now  capped  the  series  of  falsifications 
by  the  production  of  a  supposititious  heir.  The  leaders  of  both 
parties  combined  to  iavite  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  England  He  landed  on  the 
5th  o£  November  at  Brixham.  Before  be  could  reach  London 
every  class  of  English  society  bad  declared  in  his  favour.  James 
was  deserted  even  by  his  army.  He  fled  to  France,  and  a  con- 
vention parliament,  summoned  wKhout  the  royal  writ,  declared 
that  his  flii^t  was  equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown 
in  joint  sovereignty  to  William  and  Mary  (1689). 

IX.  The  REVoiunoN  and  the  Ace  of  Anns 

(1689-1714) 

.  The  RevoluUon;  as  it  was  called,  was  more  than  a  mere  change 
of  sovereigns.    It  finally  transfefrcd  the  ultimate  decision  in 

^fOBam  ■  ^^^  *^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  parliament.  What  parlia- 
UL  ««if  ment  had  been  in  the  15th  century  with  the  House  of 
fiary  il»  Lords  predominating,  that  parliament  was  to  be  again 
'^^  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  with  the  House  of 
Commons  predominating.  Thai  House  of  Commons  was  far 
from,  testing  pn  a  wide  basis  of  popular  suffrage.  The  county 
voters,  were  the  freeholders;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some 
important  exceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabitants 
who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a  body  of  select 
householders  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  some  neighbour- 
ing JIandowncr.  A  House  so  chosen  was  an  aristocratic  body, 
but  it  was  aristocratic  in  a  far  wider  sense  than  the  House  of  Lords 
was  aristocratic  The  trading  and  legal  classes  found  their 
lepresentation  there  by  the  side  of  the  great  owners  of  land. 
The  House  drew  its  strength  from  its  position  as  a  true  represent- 
ative of  the  effective  strength  of  the  nation  in  its  social  and 
economical  organization. 

Such  was  the  body  which  firmly  grasped  the  control  over  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  Limiting  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  crown,  the  Commons  declared  that 
the  king  could  not  keep  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  without 
consent  of  parliament;  and  they  made  that  consent  effectual) 
as  far  as  legislation  could  go,  by  passing  a  Mutiny  Act. year  by 
year  for  twelve  months  only,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
exercising  military  discipline  without  their  authority.  Behind 
these  legal  oontrivances  stood  the  fact  that  the  army  was  or- 
ganized in  the  same  way  as  the  nation  was  organized,  being 
ofikered  by  gentlemen  who  had  no  desire  to  overthrow  a  con- 
■iHiitioii  through  which  the  class  from  which  they  sprung  con- 
lr<41ed  the  government.  Strengthened  by  the  cessation  of  any 
fear  of  military  violence,  the  Cpmmons  placed  the  crown  in 
financial  dependence  on  themselves  by  granting  a  large  part  ol 
the  revenue  only  for  a  United  term  of  years,  and  by  putting 
strictly  in  force  their  right  of  appropriating  that  revenue  to 
special  brooches  of  expenditure. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  substitution  of  the 
4lespotism  of  a  class  |or  the  despo^m  of  a  man.  Many  causes 
cmnibiMld  to  prevenl  this  sesult.    The  law^netSt^who  fqrped 


the  majority  of  the  Howe,  iMre  not  eletted  6ik€tiAy,  as  was 
the  case  wHh  the  noUUty  of  the  French  Jtates-geneial,  by  tbctr 
own  class,  but  by  eleetncs  who,  though  genenlly  loyal  to  tbem, 
wauld  kive  broken  off  ffoin  ttaem  if  they  had  attempted 
to  make  themselves  masters  o<  their  fellow  dtiaena* 
No  less  important  was  the  almost  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges,  begun  at  the  bcgtnning  oC 
the  reign,  by  the  grant  of  office  to  them  during  good  behavioiur 
instead  of  during  tho  king's  pkasure^  and  fittally  secured  by  tbe 
dause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1701,  which  protected  them 
against  dismissal  except  on  tbe  ioint  addceas  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Such  an  Improvememt,  however,  finds  its  fuU 
counterpart  in  another  great  step  already  taken.  The  more 
representative  a  govermneirt  becomes,  the  noie  aeceasary  it  is 
for  the  weIl«beiog  of  the  nation  that  the  expression  of  individual 
thought  should  be  free  in  every  dioectioa.  U  it  is  not  so,  tbe 
eovemmcnt  is  inclined  to  proscribe  lupopular  opim'on,  and  to 
forget  that  new  opinions  by  which  the  greatest  benefits  arc  likely 
to  be  oonfezfed  are  certain  at  first  to  be  entertained  by  a  very 
few,  and  are  qiute  certain  to  be  unpopular  as  soon  as  they  cmne 
into  collision  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  la  the  middle 
ages  the  benefits  of  the  iibecation  el  thought  from  state  control 
had  been  secured  by  the  antagonism  betwera  church  and  state. 
Tbe  Tudor  sovereigns  had  rightfully  asserted  the  principle  that 
in  a  wcU-ordered  ntttion  only  one  supreme  power  can  be  allowed 
to  exist;  but  in  so  doihg  they  had  enslaved  reli^on.  It  was 
fortunate  that,  just  at  the  moment  when  parliamentary  control 
was  established  over  the  state,  circumstances  should  have  arisen 
which  made  the  majority  ready,  to  restore  to  the  individual 
conscience  that  supremacy  oyer  religion  which  the  medieval 
ecclesiastics  had  claimed  for  the  corporation  of  the  uruversal 
church.  Dissenters  had,  in  the  main,  stood  shoulder  to  shouldes 
with  churchmen  in  rejecting  the  suspidous  benefits  of  James, 
and  both  gratitude  and  policy  forbade  the  thought  of  repladns 
them  under  the  heavy  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  on  them 
at  the  Restoration.  The  exact  mode  in  which  relief  should  be 
afforded  was  still  an  open  question.  The  idea  prevalent  with  the 
more  liberal  minds  amongst  the  clergy  was  that  of  compre- 
hension—that is  to  say,  of  so  modifying  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  as  to  enable  the  dissenters  cheerfully  to  enter 
in.  The  scheme  was  one  which  bad  approved  itself  to  minds 
of  the  highest  order^to  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  Bacon,  to  Hales  and 
to  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  one  which,  as  long  as  bdiefs  are  not 
very  divergent,  keeps  up  a  sense  of  brotherhood  overruUng 
the  diversity  of  opinion.  It  broke  down,  as  it  always  will  break 
down  in  practice,  whenever  the  difference  of  belief  is  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  seek  earnestly  to  embody  itscU  in  diversity  of  outward 
practice.  The  greater  part  of  the  dergy  of  the  church  felt  that 
to  surrender  their  accustomed  formularies  was  to  surrender 
somewhat  of  the  belief  which  those  formularies  signified,  while 
the  dissenting  clergy  were  equally  reluctant  to  adopt  the  common 
prayer  book  even  in  a  modified  form.  Hence  the 
Toleration  Act,  which  guaranteed  the  right  of  separate 
assemblies  for  worship  outside  the  pale  of  the  church, 
though  it  embodied  the  principles  of  CromweU  and 
Milton,  and  not  those  of  Chillingworlb  and  Hales,  was  carried 
without  diOicully,  whilst  the  proposed  scheme  of  comprehension 
never  had  a  chance  of  success  (16^9).  Tbe  choice  was  one  which 
posterity  can  heartily  approve.  However  wide  the  limits  of 
toleration  be  drawn,  there  will  always  be  those  who  will  be  left 
outside.  By  religious  liberty  those  inside  gain  as  much  as  those 
who  are  without.  From  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  tbe 
Toleration  Actt  no  Protestant  in  England  performed  any  act 
of  worship  except  by  his  own  free  and  deliberate  choice.  The 
literary  spokesman  of  jthc  new  system  was  Locke.  His  LeUers 
concermmg  ToUraiian  laid  down  the  principle  which  had  been 
maintained  by  Cromwdl,  with  a  wider  ^>plication  than  was 
possible  in  days  when  the-  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mere 
minority  only  able  to  maintain  itself  in  power  by  constant  and 
suspicious  vigilance. 

One  measure  remained  to  place  the  disseiitecs  in  the  position  ol 
f  uU  meml^sKship  of  the  iUie.  •  Tli^  Test  Act  exdudcd  them  Iron 
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dUice.  Jkn  the  memery  0f  the  1rii(li*liMdbd  procMdi«g»'  of 
Puritui  Tiilen  was  stitt  too  teoenit  lo  ttlkw  Baglnhnctt  to  nM 
the  risk  of  a  rdinpotitiOD  of  their  yok^,  and  this  feding,  fanciful 
as  it  was,  was  tQfi«icBt  to  keep  the  Test  Act  in  force  for  years 
to  ooine. 

The  complenieat  of  the  Toteration  Act  wis  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  of  the  press  (tf6^S).  Theidcasof  tbeanithorofthe 
ArtopegMka  had  at  httt  pcevailedi  The  attempi  to 
lUl^X,  ^  ^e<^B  opMbns  on  the  nation  which  wcse  pleasing 
to  those  in  power  was  shondoned  by  king  and  paifi*« 
ment  alike.  The  nation,  or  at  taast  so  mncfa  b£  it<«s  cared  to 
read  books  or  pamphlets  on  political  subjects,  was  acknonriedged 
to  be  the  saprenie  judge,  which  must  theiefoR  be  allowed  tel 
Ksten  to  #hat  counsielkMs  it  pleased. 

This  new  pesitlon  of  the  nation  made  Itself  f dt  invnrioas  ways; 
It  was  William's  merit  that,  fond  as  he  was  of  power,  he  reoog* 
nized  the  fsct  that  he  could  not  rule  except  so  far  as  he  canfed 
the  goodMU  of  the  naxion'wich  him.  No  doubt  he  was  helped 
to  aa  intelligent  perception  of  the  new  situation  by  the  fact  that , 
as  a  foreigner,  he  cared  far  more  for  carrying  on  war  socoessfuKy 
against  France  than  for  influencing  the  domestic  legislation  of 
a  country  which  was  not  his  own,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
conduct  of  the  straggle  which  bated  till  he  was  able  to  treat  with 
France  on  eqtial  terms  ait  Ryswick  (i697>  was  fairly  trusted  to 
his  hands.  Nevertheless  these  yean  of  war  called  for  the  united 
action  of  a  national  government,  and  in  seeking  to  gain  ^  this 
support  for  himself,  he  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  opened 
a  new  era  in  constitational  politics. 

The  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
an  evil  of  no  commoa  magnitude,  if  it  had  made  govemmeat 
impo^ble.  Yet  this  was  precisely  what  it  thraatened 
to  do.  Sometimes  the  dominant  party  in  the  House 
pressed  with  tmscrapolbuB'raneourtipon  its^opponents. 
Sometimes  the  majority  shifted  from  side  to  side  as 
the  House  was  influenced  1^  passing  gusts  of  pasaion  or  syn^ 
pathy,  so  that,  as  it  was  said  st  the  time,  no  man  could  foretell 
one  day  ivhat  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  do  on  the  next. 
Against  the  firtt  of  these  dangers  William  was  to  a  gitst  extent 
able  to  guard  by  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  dissolutioii,  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which  did  not  alwajrssbarein  tlw 
the  passions  of  theii  representatives.  But  the  second  danger 
could  not  be  met  in  this  way.  The  only  cure  for  waywaedaesa 
is  responsibility,  and  not  only  was  this  prec»ely  what  the 
Commons  had  not  learned  to  feel,  but  it  was  that  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  feel  directly;  A  body  composed  of 
several  huncfred  members  cannot  carry  on  government  with  the 
requisite  steadiness  of  action  and  cleamess  of  ihslght.  Such 
woik  csn  only  fitly  be  entrusted  to  a  few  and  whenever  difficult 
circumstances  arise  It  is  necessary  that  the  actkm  of  those  few 
be  kept  in  harmony  by  the  predominance  of  one.  The  scheme 
on  which  Wllfiam  hit,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Sunderitond, 
was  that  which  has  since  been  known  as  cabinet  government; 
He  selected  as  his  ministeis  the  leading  membeis  of  the  two 
Houses  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  way^  the  majority  felt  an  interest  in  support- 
ing  the  men  who  embodied  their  own  opinions,  and  (ell  In  turn 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  held  them  with  greater  pnidenco 
or  ability  than  fell  to  the  lot'  of  the  average  members  of  the 
House.  All  that  WiHiam  doubtless  intchdcd  was  to  acquire  a 
ready  instrument  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success. 
In  reality  he  had  refounded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  govcinment  of 
England.  Hb  own  personal  qualities  were  suchthai  he  was  able 
to  dominate  over  any  set  of  ministers;  but  the  time  would  come 
when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of  inferior  powen.  Then  the 
body  of  ministers  would  step  into  his  place.  The  old  rude 
arrangements  of  the  middle  ages  had  provided  by  frequent  de- 
posttions  that  an  inefficient  sovereign  should  cease  to  rule,  and 
those  arrangements  had  been  imitated  in  the  cases  of  Charles  1. 
and  James  II.  Still  the  claim  to  rule  had,  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Henry  til.,  been  derived  front  hereditary  descent,  and  the 
interruption,  however  frequently  it  might  occur,  had  been  re- 
garded OS  something  abnormal,  only' lobe  kpplied  #herc  fhete 


was'ttir  ahtohiQi-iMMil^  fo  pnhmit  the  ftifUesof  execwlvo 
authority  from  setting  at  defiance  the  determined  pwpose  of  the 
notion.  After  the  Reeohition  not  only  had  the  king*s  title  been 
so  changed  as  to  moke  liias  nove  dfareetly  than  ever  depeiMient 
on  the  eiation,  but  he  pow  called  Into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  owm  strength  from*  its  confonnity  with  the  wfehes 
of  therepicsentadves  of  the  option. 

For  the  siteneat  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  tempotaiy  expedient. 
Wbea  the  war  came  to  aa  end,  tiw  Whig  party  which  hiuf  so»< 
tained  WiBiam  in  his  straggle  with  Fiance  split  up.  The  domi- 
nam  feeling  of  the  House  of  Cbmouns  was  ikk  longer  the  desire 
to  support  the  orbm  agaiast  a  foteign  eoemyv  but  to  Make 
government  as  cheap  «s  poosible,  leaving  fiknte  dangcn  to  the 
chances  of  the  future.  William  had  not  so  understood  the  new 
invention  of 'a  anited  ministry  as  binding  him  to  take  into  his 
service  aunited  ministry  of  men  wbom  he  rega&rdcd  as  fools  and 
knaves.  He  aUowed  the  Commons  to  reduce  the  army  to  a 
skeleton,  to  queMien  his  actions,  sad  to  treat  him  «s  if  he  were 
a  cipher.  But  it  was  only  by  stow  degrees  that  he  was  brought 
to  aofcnoifledge  the  necessity  of  choosiBg  his  mhiislcffs  from 
amongst  the  mea  who  had  done  these  things. 

The  tnne  ciow  when  he  -aceded  agsin  the  support  of  the 
natbn.  The  death  of  Charles  U.,  the  hcailcss  kaig-of  the  huge 
Spanish  monarchy,  had  tong  ben  expected.  Siace 
the  peace  of  Ryswfck,  Wiitiam  aad  Loss  XIV.  had 
coooe  to. terias  by  twosoecessive  partkioa  trea^  for 
a  division  of  those  vast  territories  in  such  a  way  that 
the  whole  of  then  shoiddaot  iaUintd  tbdhandsof  a  near  relatioa 
eitber  of  the  king  of  Fmnce  or  of  the  empetor,  the  head  of  tho 
houseof  Austria*  When  the  king  of  Spsifet  actually  died  in  1700^ 
WilHam  seemed  to  have  no  authority  in  England  whatever; 
and  lAuis  waa  therefore  eiioouiaged  to  bDeak-  his  eitpgemenn,' 
and  to  aoeept  the-  whole  of  the  Sphaish  iflfceritance  for  hit 
grandson,  who  became  Philip  V.  of  SpohiL  .  V^iUiamsaw  clearly 
that  such  pndomiaaacoof  France  hi  Emoffe  would  lead  to  the 
developssentof  preteasienatinbeaiable  to  Other  states^  .  But  tte 
House  of  Commons  did  not  see  it,  even  when  the  Dutch  ganiaNiS 
were  driven  by  Ficnoh  tioop»oui  of  the  posM  in  the  Spaltfsh 
Netheriaads  which  they  hsdoccupied  for  ihaay  ycnts  (  fc  Tof). 

William  had  prodently  done  all  that  he -could  tO'  conciliate 
the  Tory  majority.  .In  the  peeceding  year  (i7oo>  he>had  )EfVeil 
office,  to  a  Tor^  ndaislry,  aad  he  aow  (1701)  gave  hk 
assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whkh  secnrcd  the 

sucoessioa -^f  the  crown  to  the  ebctress  Sophia  of 

Hanover,  daughter  of  >  James  L's  daughtier  Elisabeth*  ' 
to  the  exduston  of  all  Roman  Catholic  daitnaats,  thdtfgh.  it 
imposed  several  fresh  restrictions  oo'the  prerogative.  WiUiara 
was  indeed  wise  in  keeping  his  feelings  under  contild.  Thf 
country  sympathized  with  him  more  than  the  Commons  did, 
and  when  the  House  imprisoned  the  gentlemen  deputed  by  the 
freeholders  of  Kent  to  present  a  petition  asking  that  its  loyal 
addresses  nUght  be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  it  simply  advcr- 
tised  its  weakness  to  the  whole  coimfcry^ 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  was  but  a  foretaste  of 
the  dixrepancy  between  the  Commons  and  the  nation,  which 
was  to  prove  the  marked  feature  of  the  middle  of  the 
century  now  opening:  For  the  present  the  House  \nimm 
was  ready  to  give  way.  It  requested  the  kiqg  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Butch.  William  went  yet  further  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  urgedi  He  formed  an  allianoe  with 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  with'  the  Netherlands,  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  and  tocompd  France 
to  evacuate  the  Netherlands.  An  uncatpected  event  came  to 
give  him  all  the  strength  he  needed.  Josncs  II.  died,  and  Louis 
acknowIedgDd  his  son  as  the  rightful  king  of  England.-  English- 
men of  both  parties  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  inailt. 
WHliam  dissolved  pariiameat,  and  the  new  House  of  Oomaions. 
Tory  as  It  was  by  a  small  majority,  was  eager  to  support  the 
king.  It  voted  men*  and  money  according  to  his  wishes.  :£n9> 
land  iras  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Grand  AUiance  agaihst  France. 
But  before  a  blow  was  struck  William  was  thrown  fromhls  horse. 
He  died  Oh  the  «tb  of  Mareh  1701.    **  The  man,"  as  Barkejsaid 
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«f  him,  "  vts  detd,  btt^  tbe  Grand  AUaiice  tufvived  in  which 
King  WUliam  Uvcd  and  feigned/' 

.  Upon  the  nccetsioa  of  Anne,  war  was  at  oaoe  begun.    The 
Gnttd  Alliance  became,  as  William  woHld  have  wished,  a  league 

to  wrest  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions  from 

Philip,  in  lavour  of  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles. 
aS^iTM.  ^^  found  a  chief  of  supreme  military  and  diplomatic 

genius  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His  vittoryat 
Blenheim  ( 1 704)  drove  the  French  out  of  Germany.  His  victory 
of  Ramillics  (1706)  drove  them  out  of  the  Netherhinds.  In 
Spain,  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcekma 
by  Peterborough  (1705).  Prince  Eugene  relieved  Turin  from  n 
French  siege,  and  followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegers 
out  of  Italy. 

The  influence  of  Marlborough  at  home  was  the  result  partly 
of  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  partly  of  the  dominating  influence 
of  his  strong-minded  duchess  ('*  Mrs  Freeman  ")  over  the  queen 
(see  Ahns,  queen  of  England).  The  duke  cared  little  for  home 
politics  in  themselves;  but  be  had  his  own  ends,  both  public 
and  private,  to  serve,  and  at  first  gave  his  support  to  the  Tories, 
whose  church  policy  was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  queen. 
Their  efibrta  were  directed  towards  the  restriction  of  theToleration 
Act  within  nairow  limits.  Many  dissenters  had  evaded  the  Test 
Act  by  partaking  of  the  communion  in  a  church,  though  they 
iuhaequently  attended  their  own  chapels.  An  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  imposing  penalties  00  those  who  adopted  this 
practice,  twice  passed  the  Commons  (170a,  1703),  but  was  re- 
jected by  theHouse  of  Lords,  in  which  the  Whig  element  pre- 
dominated. The  chmdi  was  served  in  a  nobler  manner  in  1704 
by  the  abandonment  of  first-fruits  and  tenths  by  the  queen  for 

the  purpose  of  raising  the  pittances  of  the  poorer 
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dergy  (see  Qubcn  Anmb's  Boumty).  In  r707  a  piece 
of  legidatien  of  the  highest  value  was  carried  to  a 
successful  end.  The  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the 
of  England  and  Scotland,  joined  the  legislatures  of 
the  two  kingdoms  and  the  nations  thansehres  in  an  indissoluble 
bond. 

The  minbtry  hi  office  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  Union  had  suffered  important  changes  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign.  The  Tories  had  never  been  as 
earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  Whigs; 
and  Maribofough,  who  cared  above  all  things  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  war,  gradually  replaced  Tories  by 
in  the  ministry.  Hisintention  wasdoubtless lo  conciliate 
both  parties  by  admitting  them  both  to  a  sham  of  power;  but 
the  Whigi  were  determined  to  have  all  or  none,  and  in  1708  a 
purely  Whig  ministry  was  formed  to  support  the  war  as  Uie  first 
purely  Whig  minlstiy  had  supported  it  in  the  reign  of  William. 
The  years  of  its  power  were  the  years  of  the  victories  of  Oudo- 
■arde  (1706)  and  of  Malplaquet  (1709),  bringing  with.tjiem  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  military  power  of  Uauis  XIV. 

.Such  successes,  If  they  were  not  embraced  in  the  spirit  of 
moderation,  boded  no  good  to  the  Whigs.  It  was  known  that 
even  before  the  last  battle  Louis  had  been  ready  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  his  grandson,  and  that  his  offers  had  been  rejected 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  join  the  allier  in  turning  him 
out  of  Spain.  A  belief  spread  in  England  that  Mariborough 
wished  the  endless  prolongation  of  the  war  for  his  own  selfish 
ends.  Spain  was  far  away,  and,  if  the  Netheriands  were  safe, 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  interests  of  England.  The  Whiffi 
were  charged  with  refusing  to  make  peace  when  an  honourable 
and  satisfactory  peace  was  not  bejrond  their  reach. 

As  soon  as  the  denumd  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
relaxed,  the  Whigs  could  but  rely  on  their  domestic  policy, 
in  which  they  were  strongest  in  the  eyesof  posterity  but  iRwakest 
in  the  eyes  of  oontcmpoiaries.  It  was  known  that  they  looked 
for  the  principle  on  which  the  queen's  throne  rested  to  the 
national  act  of  the  Revolution,  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  daughter  of  James  II.,  whilst  popular  feeling 
preferred,  however  hictfnsistently,  to  attach  itself  to  some  frag- 
ment of  hereditary  right.  What  was  of  greater  consequence  was, 
that  It  was  known  that  they  were  the  friend*  of  the  dissenters, 


and  that  their  leadsm,  If  Ihcy  ^couM.have  had  their  way,  would 
not  only  have  maintained  the  Tokration  Aa,  but  would  also 
have  repealed  the  Test  Aa.  In  170Q  a  sermon  {Mreachod  by 
Dr  Sacbeverell  (f .f.)  denounced  toleration  and  the  right  of 
resistance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  fint  days  of  the  Restoration. 
Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  was  but  the  reflection  of  fdly 
which  was  widely  spread  amongst  the  rude  and  less  educated 
classes.  The  Whig  leaders  unwisely  took  up  the  challenge  and 
impeached  Sacheverell.  The  Lords  condemned  the  man,  but 
they  condemned  him  to  an  easy  sentence.  His  trial  was  the 
signal  for  riot.  Dissenting  chapels  were  sacked  to  the 
cry  of  High  Church  and  SachevereU.  Theqtteen,who 
had  personal  reasons  for  ditlilring  the  Whigs,  dis- 
missed them  from  office  (1710),  and  a  Tory  House  of  Commons 
was  elected  amidst  the  eiriiemmt  to  support  the  Tory  ministry 
of  Harley  and  St  John. 

After  some  hoitation  the  new  ministry  made  peace  with 
France,  and  the  .treaty  of  Utrecht  <i7i5)r  stipulating  for  the 
permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  assigning  Milan*  Naples  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  the  Austrian  daimant,  accomplished 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired,  though  the  abandonment 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  fovernment  of  her  Catalan 
allies,  and  the  base  desertion  of  her  continental  confederates 
on  the  very  field  of  actiott,  brought  dishonour  on  the  good 
name  of  England.  The  Commons  gladly  welcomed  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war.  The  approval  of  the  Lords  had  been  secured 
by  the  creation  of  twdve  Tory  peers.  In  home  politics  the  new 
ministry  was  in  danger  of  beiqg  carried  away  by  its  more  violent 
supporten.  St  John,  now  Viscount  Bolingbrokoi  with  un> 
scrupuhnis  audadty  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Tlie 
Occasfenal  Cbnfiormity  Bill  was  at  last  carried  (171s)- 
To  it  was  added  the  Schism  Act  (17x4)*  forbidding 
dissenterstokeepsclioolsorengafe  in  tuitinn.  Boiing«  £^^ 
broke  went  still  farther.  He  engaged  in  an  intrigue  JJJJ;; 
for  bringing  over  the  Pretender  to  succeed  the  queen 
upon  her  death.  This  irild  conduct  alienated  the  moderate 
Tories,  who,  much  as  they  wished  to  see  the  throne  oocupied 
by  the  heir  of  the  andent  line,  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
consent  to  its  occupation  by  a  Roman  Catholic  prince.  Such 
men,  therefore,  when  Anne  died  (17x4)  joined  the  Whigs  in 
the  elector  oi  Hanover  king  aa  George  L 


X.    The  Hakovbrum  Kings  (x 7x4-1 793} 

The  accession  of  (Seorge  L  brooght  with  it  the  predominance 
of  the  Whigi.    They  had  00  their  side  the  royal  power,  the 
greater  part  of  the  aristocracy,  the  dissenten  and  the   ABBm^m 
higher  trading  and  oommerdal  dasses.    The  Tories   •#!*• 
appealed  to  the  dislike  of  dissenter*  prevalent  amongu    nHHnwm 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  deigy,  and 
to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  ai^icultural  classes  towards  those 
who  enriched  themselves  by  trade.    Such  a  feeling,  if  it  was 
aroused  by  irritating  Irghlation,  might  very  probably  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  cadled  house,  especially  as  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  were  to  be  found  on  the  Tory  side.    It  was  there- 
fore advisable  that  government  should  content  itself  with  as 
little  action  as  peasibie,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habiu  to 
wear  themselves  out.    The  Unding  of  the  Preteiader  in  Scotland 
(17x5),  and  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  his  anny  which  had  ad- 
vanced to  Preatoit--^  defeat  which  was  the  consequence  of  the 
apathy  of  his  Englidi  supporters,  and  which  was  followed  by 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebeUion-^gave  increased 
strength  to  the  Whig  government.    But  they  were  reluctant  to 
face  an  immediate  dteolution,  and  the  Septennial  Act  was 
passed  (X716)  to  extend  to  seven  yean  the  duration 
of  pariianients,  which  had  been  fixed  at  three  yean  by 
the  Triennial  Act  of  WiUiamand  Mary.  Under  General 
Stanhope  an  effort  was  made  to  draw  legisUtion  ina  ijrMt  mm^ 
more  liberal  direction.    The  Occasional  Conformity  ^y 
Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were  repealed  (17x9);  but 
the  majorities  on  the  side  of  the  government  were  unusually 
•matt,  and  Stanh(«>e,  who  would  willingly  have  repealed  the 
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Test  Act  M  far  as  it  nbtfld  to  cfincBtcn,  warn  campdlitd  to 
abaodoii  the  pfoject  as  entirely  impracticable.  The  Feeiace 
Bill,  intreducod  at  the  aam^  time  t*  liaut  the  royal  power  of 
aeatlng  peers,  was  happily  throim  out  in  the  Csmmoas.  It 
was  proposed,  partly  lh>m  a  desire  to  guaid  the  Lords  against 
such  a  sudden  inciease  of  their  nuasben  as  had  been  foned 
on  them  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  under  discusnon,  ami 
partly  to  secum  the  WUgs  in  office  against  any  change  in  the 
royal  ooundb  in  a  socccediag  reign.  It  was  in  foct  conceived 
by  men  who  vahied  the  immfdiato  victory  of  their  principles 
move  than  they  trusted  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
The  Lords  were  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  merely 
wealthier  but  wiser  than  the  Goomons;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  In  days  when  the  Commons,  by  psssing  the  Septennial 
Act,  had  fhown  their  distrust  of  their  own  constituents,  the 
peers  should  show,  by  the  Beenge  Bill,  their  distrust  of  that 
House  which  was  elected  by  those  constituencies.  Nevertheless, 
the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it  would  iiave  estab- 
lished a  dose  oligarchy,  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  only  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  violent  alteration  of  tbe  constittttion. 

The  cxdteraent  following  on  the  bunting  of  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  (9.9.),  and  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  leauliiq;  ministers, 
brought  Sir  Robert  Walpok  to  the  front  (1711).  As 
mSSy'  '^  ^""^^  ^  business  when  men  of  buaness  were  few  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  eminently  fit  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  he  owed  bis  kmg  con- 
tinuance in  office  especiaUy  to  his  sagacity.  He  clearly  saw, 
what  Stanhope  had  failed  to  see,  that  the  mass  of  tbe  nation  was 
not  fitted  as  yet  to  interest  itself  wisely  in  affairs  of  government, 
and  that  therefore  the  rule  must  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes.  But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coaise  expedient 
which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope,  and  be  preferred 
humouring  Che  masses  to  contradicting  them. 

The  struggle  of  the  preceding  century  had  left  its  mark  in  every 
direction  on  the  national  development.  Out  of  the  reaction 
against  Puritanism  bad  come  a  widely-spresd  relaxation  of 
movals,  and  also,  as  far  as  the  educated  class  was  concerned,  an 
eagerness  for  the  discussion  of  all  social  and  rdi^^ous  problems. 
The  fierce  excitement  of  political  life  had  quickened  thought, 
and  the  most  anciently  received  doctrines  were  held  of  Uttte 
worth  until  they  were  brought  to  the  test  of  r«uto.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  when  a 
secretary  of  state  would  treat  with  condescension  a  witty 
pamphleteer,  and  when  such  a  pamphleteer  might  hope,  not  in 
vain,  to  become  a  secretary  of  state. 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  litemture  that  the  Whigs 
of  the  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  perceived  that  there  was 
another  world  which  undeistood  none  of  these  things.  With 
cynical  insight  he  discovered  that  a  great  government  cannot  rest 
on  a  clique,  however  distinguished.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation 
was  m>t  cOBBciotts  of  political  wants,  it  was  conscious  of  material 
wants.  Tbe  merchant  needed  protection  for  his  trade;  the 
voters  gladly  wdcomed  election  days  as  bringing  guineas  to  their 
pockets.  Members  of  parliament  were  rtaay  to  sell  their  votes 
for  places,  for  pensions^  for  actual  money.  The  system  was  not 
new,  as  I>anby  is  credited  with  the  discovery  that  a  vote  in  Uie 
House  of  Commons  might  be  purdused.  But  with  Walpole  it 
reached  its  height. 

Such  a  sjrstem  was  possible  because  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  really  accountable  to  its  constituents.  The  votes  of  its 
members  were  not  pubUsbed,  and  still  less  were  thdr  speeches 
made  known.  Such  a  silence  could  only  be  maintained  around 
.the  House  when  there  was  little  interest  in  its  proceedings. 
The  great  questions  of  religion  and  taxation  whkh  had  agitated 
the  country  under  the  Stuarts  were  now  fairly  settled.  To  re- 
awaken those  questions  in  any  Aspt  would  be  dangerous. 
Walpofe  took  good  care  never  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  the 
SachevereU  trial.  When  on  one  occadov  he  was  led  into  the 
proposal  of  an  unpopular  excise  he  at  once  drew  back.  England 
In  his  days  was  growing  rich.  Englishmen  were  bluff  and  inde- 
pendent, in  their  ways  often  coarse  and  unmannerly.    Their  Ule 


was  the  lile  depitled  oa  thfS  cuifM  «f  Hogardi  and  the  pages 

of  Fiddiag;  All  high  imagination^  all  devotion  to  the  puhlk 
weal,  seemed  laid  asleq^  But  the  political  instinct  was  not 
dead,  and  it  would  one  day  express  itself  for  better  ends  tkm 
an  igitatioB  against  tm  exdse  bill  or  an  outcry  for  a  poptihr 
war.  A  government  could  no  longer  employ  its  powers  for 
direct  oppression.  In  his  own  house  and  in  his  own  oonsdence, 
every  Englishman,  as  far  as  the  government  was  concerned,  was 
the  master  of  his  destiny.  By  and  by  the  idea  would  dawn  on 
the  nation  that  anarchy  is  as  productive  of  evil  as  tyranny,  and 
that  a  government  which  omits  to  regulate  or  control  allows 
the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak*  and  the  rich  to  oppress  the 
poor. 

Walpok's  adminlstAtion  laste4  long  enough  to  give  room 
for  some  feeble  expression  of  this  feeling.  When  Ceoige  L  was 
succeeded  by  George  IL  (1727),  Walpole  remained  in 
power.  His  eagerness  for  the  possession  of  that  power  g^^"" 
which  he  desired  to  use  for  hb  oountiy's  good,  together  uml 
with  the  incapaqty  of  two  kiqgs  bom  and  bred  in  a 
foreign  coimtry  to  take  a  leading  part  in  English  affairs,  completed 
the  change  widch  had  been  effected  when  William  first  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  fovernmeat  to  a  united  cabinet  There  was  no  y 
for  the  first  time  a  prime  miiista  in  Entfand,  a  person  who  was 
himself  a  subject  imposing  harmonious  action  on  the  cabinet. 
The  Changs  was  m>  gradually  and  silcntJiy  effeaed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realise  its  full  importance.  So  far,  indeed,  as  it  only 
came  about  through  the  incapadty  of  the  iint  two  kings  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  it  might  be  undone,  and  was  in  fact  toa  great 
extent  undone  by  a  more  active  successor  But  so  fisr  as  it  was 
the  result  of  general  tendendcs,  it  could  never  be  obliterated. 
In.  the  ministries  in  which  Somers  and  Montagu  on  die  one  hand 
and  Karicy  and  St  John  on.  the  .other  had  taken  part,  there  was 
no  priase  minister  except  so  far.  as  one  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration dominated  over  hu  ooQei^guea  by  the  force  of  character 
and  intelligence.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  even  North  and 
Addington  wen  universally  acknowled^  by  that  title,  though 
they  had  little  claim  to  the  independeoce  of  action  of  •  Walpoie 
or  a  Pitt. 

The  change  was,  in  facti  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
by  which  the  English  constitutioa  has,  been  altered  from  an 
hereditary  monardby  with  a  pariiamentary  Regulative  ageoqy 
to  a  paifiamentary  government  with  an  hereditary  repdative 
•tftiey.  In  Walpole's  time  the  forms  of  the  constitution  had 
become,  in  all  eteentlal  paiticulars,  what  th^y  are  now.  What 
was  wanting  was n  nationsl  fence  behind  thm toset  them  to 
their  proper  work. 

The  growing  oppodtion  whid»  iinaDy- drove  Walpole  from 
power  was  not  entirdy  without  a  nobler  dement  than  omld  be 

furnished  by  personal  rivalry,  or  ignorant  distrust  of  ^ , 

commercial  and  financial  success.    It  was  wdl  that  jMMif^ 
comphunts  that  a  great  couatjry  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  patronage  and  briboiy  should  be  nosed,  although, 
as  sttfaoeqnent  experience  showed,  the  causes  which  rendered 
corruption  inetitsUe  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the  expulsion 
of  Walpole  from  office.    But  for  one  error,  indeed,  it  is.  probable 
that  Walpole's  rule  would  have  been  still  further  prolonged. 
In  1739  a  popi:^r  excrement  arose  for  a  declaration  _.      _ 
of  war  against  Spain.    Walpole  believed  that  war  f^^- 
to  be  cc^ainly  unjust,  and  likely  to  be  disastrous. 
He  had,  however,  been  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  popular 
pressure  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  difference  between  a  wise 
and  timdy  determination  to  leave  a  right  actioa  undone  in  the 
face  of  insuperable  difficulties,  and  an  unwise  and  cowar^y 
determination  to  do  that  which  he  believed  to  be  wrung  and 
imprudent.  If  he  had  now  resignedrather  thandemeanUxwdf  hy 
acting  against  his  conscience,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikci^  that  he 
would  have  been  recaUed  to  power  before  many  years  were  otres. 
As  it  was,  the  failures  of  the  war  recoiled  on  his  own  hea4,  and 
in  X 74s  his  long  miikistry  came  to  an  end. 

After  a  short  interval  a  suceesaor  was  found  in  Henry  Pelham. 
All  the  ordinary  arts  of  oortuptiott  which  Walpole  had  pmctised 
were  continued,  and  to  them  were  added  arts  of  conruption 
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wHIch  Walpqle  Iitd  dlididiied  to  pncBie.  Ifeat  least  under- 
stood that  there  were  certain  principles  in  aeeordance  with  which 
he  wished  to  conduct  pnblic  aSkirs,  and  ht  had  driven 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  ofiko  father  than,  allow 
them  to  distiact  his  method  of  government.    Pelham 


otUtmiy 


and  his  brother,  the  Thomas  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcastle,  had  no  principles  of  government  whatever.  They 
offered  place  to  every  man  of  parliamentary  skill  or  influence. 
There  was  no  opposition,  because  the  ministers  never  attempted 
to  do  anything  which  would  arouse  opposition,  and  because 
they  were  ready  to  do  anything  called  for  by  any  one  who  had 
power  enough  to  make  himself  dangerous;  and  in  1743  they 
embarked  on  a  useless  war  with  France  in  order  to  please  the 
king,  who  saw  in  every  commotion  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
some  danger  to  hb  bdoved  Hanover. 

At  most  times  In  the  history  of  England  such  a  ministry 
would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  the  outcry  of  an  offended 
peopk.  In  the  days  of  the  Pelhams,  government  was 
regarded  as  lying  too  far  outside  the  alMmportant 
tfT4S»  private  interests  of  the  community  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  make  any  effort  to  rescue  it  from  the  dcgradar 
tion  into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet  tho  Pelhams  had  not  been 
long  in  power  before  this  serene  belief  that  the  country  could 
get  on  very  well  without  a  government  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  word  was  put  to  the  test.  In  1745  Charles  Edward,  the 
son  of  the  Pretender,  knded  in  Scotland.  He  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  Highland  dans,  always  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Lowlands;  and  even 
in  the  Lowlands,  and  espedaHy  Sn  Edinburgh,  he  found  ad^ 
herents,  who  slill  felt  the  sting  inflicted  by  the  suppresston  of  the 
national  independence  of  Scotland.  The  British  army  was  in  as 
chaotic  a  condition  as  the  Britfeh  government,  and  Charies 
Edwaid  inflicted  a  complete  defeat  on  a  force  which  met  him 
at  Prestoapans.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  victor,  at  the 
head  of  5000  men,  had  advanced  to  Derby.  But  he  found  no 
support  in  England,  and  the  mere  numbers  brought  against  hiita 
compelled  him  to  retreat,  to  find  ddeat  at  CuUodcn  in  the 
following  year  (1746).  The  waron  the  continent  had  been  iraged 
iRrith  indifferent  success.  The  victory  of  Dcttingen  (1743)  ^d 
the  gforioos  defeat  of  Fontenoy  (174$)  had  achieved  no  objects 
worthy  of  English  intervention,  and  tl:^  peace  of  Aix-la>Chapdle 
put  an  end  in  1748  to  hostilities  which  should  never  have  been , 
begun.  The  government  pursued  its  inglorious  csxccr  as  long 
93  Heniy  Pdham  lived.  He  had  at  least  some  share  in  the  finanr 
tia!  ability  of  Walpole,  and  it  was  not  tiU  be  died  in  1754  that 
the  real  difficulties  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  the  avoidance 
of  diificoltiet  had  fairly  to  be  faced. 

The  change  which  was  needed  was  not  any  mere  ro>adjustment 
fltthe  j^olitioil  machine.  Those  who  cansd  for  rdigion  or  moraKty 
imm4  had  forgotten  that  man  is  an  imaginative  and  emotional 
being.  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  of  deism  alike 
appaded  to  the  reason  alone.  Enthusiasm  was  teeated 
as  a  foBy  or  a  crime,  and  earnestness  of  eveiy  kind  was 
branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm.  The  higher  order  of 
minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  the  beneficent  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  The  lower  order  of  minds  treated  religion  as  a  kind 
9f  life  assurance  against  the  mconveniencc  of  eternal  death. 
Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  certain  to  revenge 
Wmk^  itself.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield 
appealed  direct  to  the  emotions,  with  its  doctrine  of 
**  conversion,''  and  called  upon  each  individual  not 
to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to  act,  but  vividly 
to  realise  the  love  and  mer^  of  God.  In  all  this  there  was 
notMag  new.  What  was  new  was  that  Wesley  added  an  organi- 
sation, Mcthodbm  (7.S.),  in  which  each  of  his  foUowers  unfolded 
to  one  another  the  secrett  of  their  heart,  and  became  accountable 
to  hb  f  dlows.  Large  as  the  numbers  of  the  Methodids  ultimately 
became,  thdr  influence  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numbers. 
The  double  want  of  the  age,  the  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and 
the  want  of  organised  coherence,  would  find  satisfaction  in  many 
ways  which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  Wesley,  but  which 
wersi  aeverthdeu,  a  omtinuanceof  the  work  which  he  began. 


As  far  as  gavcmmnt  was  oofieennd,  whea  Hcwy  PcDiam 
died  (1754)  the  fewest  dqith  of  haseness  jsosaed  16  have  been 
reached.  The  duke  of  Newcastle^  who  sucGoeded  his 
brother,  looked  oa  the  woikoi  oomiptloo  with  absolute 
pleasure,  and  regasded  genius  and  ability  as  an 
awkward  intemiptioa  of  that  happy  aisancemoit  which 
made  men  subservient  to  Auteiy  and  money.  Whilst  be  was 
in  the  very  act  of  trying  to  drive  from  oSeb  all  men  who  weic 
possessed  of  any  sort  of  ideas,  he  was  suQtrised  by  a  great  war. 
In  America,  the  French  settlers  In  Canada  and  theEngUsh  settlers 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  falling  to  Uowa  for  the  possession  of 
the  vast  territories  drained  by  the  Ohfe  end  its  Cributaiies. 
In  India,  Frenchmen  and  EogV^unen  had  striven  during  the  last 
war.for  authority  over  the  native  states  tound  Pondicheny  and 
Madrsa,  and  the  conflict  threatened  to  hieak  out  aaew.  When 
war  began  in  earnest,  and  the  reality  of  danger  came  hosne  to 
EngUshmen  by  the  capture  of  Minorca  (1756),  tbete  aiose  a 
dmnanri  for  a  more  capable  fDvetnmefit  than  aqy  which  New- 
castle could  offer.  Terrified  by  the  storm  of  oblMiuy  which  he 
aroused,  he  fled  from  office.  A  government  was  formed,  of  which 
the  soul  was  William  Pitt.  Pitt  was,  in  seme,  sort,  to  the 
political  life  of  Englishmen  what  Wesky  was  4o  their  leligfeus 
life.  He  brought  no  new  political  ideas  fnti>  their  nainds,  hut 
he  ruled  them  by  the  force  of  hb  diaracter  and  the  nramplf 
of  hb  purity.  Hb  weapons  were  trust  and  coBfidence.  He 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  iui  fellow-countrymen,  to  their 
imaginative  love  for  the  national  greatness,  and  he  did  not  appeal 
in  vain.  He  percdved  instinctivdy  that  a  large  number,  even 
of  those  who  took  greedily  the  bribesof  Walpole  and  the  Pelhans, 
took  them,  not  because  they  loved  money  better  than  their 
country,  hut  because  they  had  no  conoeption  that  their  oountiy 
had  ai^  need  of  them  at  all.  It  eras*  truth,  but  it  was  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  great  Whig  families  ndlied  under  mmmij 
Newcastle  and  drove  Pitt  from  office  (X7S7)*  But  if  •erm 
Pitt  could  not  govern  without  Newcastle's  cocrvption, 
neither  coukl  Newcastle  govern  without  Pitt's  energy. 
At  last  a  compromise  was  effected,  somI  Newcastle  undertook 
the  work  of  bribing,  whilst  Pitt  undl^ook  the  work  of  governing 
(see  Chatham,  Wixxiau  Pitt,  isi  bau.  or). 

The  war  which  had' already  broken  out,  the  Seven  Yean' 
War  (i7S6~X763),  was  not  eon&ned  to  England  alone.  My  the 
side  of  .the  dnd  between  France  had  England,  a  war 
was  going,  on  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  In  which 
Austria— with  its  allies,  .France,  Bnasia  and  the 
Gcnnan  princei^had  fallen  u|>on  the  new  kiqg« 
dom  of  Prussia  and  its  sovereign  Frederick  II.  England  and 
Prussia  therefon  necessarily  formed  an  aUianfOi  Different 
as  the  two  fSvenuaents  were,  they  were  both  alike  in  icoognis- 
ing,  in  part  at  least,  the  conditions  of  progress.  Even  in  Pitt's 
day  England,  however  imperiectly,  raited  its  strength  on  the 
popular  wiU.  Even  in  Frederick's  day  Prussia  was  ruled  by 
adminbtrators  selected  for  thdr  special  knowledge.  Kdther 
France  nor  Austria  had  any  conception  of  the  necessity  of  ful- 
filling these  lequiiementa.  Hence  the  strength  of  England 
and  of  Prussia.  The  war  seemed  to  be  a  mero  struggle  for  terri- 
tory. There  was  no  feeling  in  either  Pitt  or  Frederick,  such  as 
there  was  in  the  men  who  contended  haU  a  century  later  against 
Napoleon,  that  they  wero  fighting  the  battles  of  the  dviliaed 
world.  There  was  something  repulsive  as  well  in  the  enthusiastic 
nationalism  of  Pitt  ss  in  the  cynial  nationalism  of  Frederick. 
Pitt's  sole  object  was  to  exalt  EngUnd  to  a  position  in  which  she 
would  fear  no  rival  But  in  so  doing  he  exalted  that  which,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  best  deserved  to  be  exalted.  The 
habits  of  individual  energy  fiised  together  by  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism  conquered  Canada.  The  unintelligent  ove^rcg«la• 
tion  of  the  French  government  could  not  maintain  the  colonies 
which  had  been  founded  in  happier  times.  In  1758  Loubburg 
was  taken,  and  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  guarded  against 
France.  In  1759  Quebec  fell  before  Wolfe,  who  died  at  the 
momenft  of  victory.  In  the  same  year  the  naval  victories  of 
LagDS  and  Qulberon  Bay  estsblbhed  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
at  sea^    The  battle  of  Plassey  (x7$7)  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet 
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of  Clive;  sad  Coote's  victory  «t  Wamliwaah  (1760)  led  to  the 
final  ruin  of  the  relics  o£  French  authority  in  southern  India. 
When  George  U.  died  (1760)  England  was  the  first  maritime 
and  colonial  power  in  the  world  (mo  Seven  Yeaxs'  Waji; 
Canada:  Bistory\  India:  History)' 

In  George  III.  the  king  once  more  became  an  important  factor 
in  EngQsh  pditics.    From  hb  childhood  he  had  been  trained 

by  his  mother  and  his  instructors  to  regard  tiie  break* 
Tfig^  ^S  down  of  the  power  of  the  great  families  as  the  task 
"  of  his  life.  In  this  he  was  walking  in  the  same  direction 

as  Pitt.  If  the  two  men  could  have  worked  together, 
England  might  have  been  spared  many  misfortunes.  Unhappily, 
the  king  could  not  understand  Pitt's  higher  quah'ties,  his  bold  con- 
fidence in  the  popuhr  feeling,  and  his  contempt  for  corruption 
and  intrigue.  And  yet  the  king's  authority  was  indispensable  to 
Pitt,  if  he  was  to  carry  on  his  conflict  against  the  great  families 
with  success,  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  as  it  must  come 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later,  Pitt's  special  predominance,  derived 
as  it  was  from  his  power  of  breathing  a  martial  spirit  into  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  England,  would  come  to  an  end  too.  Only 
the  king,  with  his  hold  upon  the  traditional  instincts  of  loyalty  and 
the  force  of  his  stUl  unimpaired  prerogative,  could,  in  ordinary 
times,  hold  head  against  the  wealthy  and  influential  aristocracy. 
Unfortunately,  George  III.  was  not  wise  enough  to  deal  with  the 
difficulty  in  a  high-minded  fashion.  With  a  well-intentioned 
but  narrow  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  him  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  his  subjects.  He  met  influence  with  influence,  corruption  with 
corruption,  intrigue  with  intrigue.  Unhappily,  too,  his  earliest 
relations  with  Pitt  involved  a  dispute  on  a  point  on  which  he 

was  right  and  Pitt  was  wrong.    In  1761  Pitt  resigned 
'***    office,  because  neither  the  king  nor  the  cabinet  were 

willing  to  declare  war  against  Spain  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  with  France.  As  the  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as, 
when  it  broke  out  in  the  following  year  (1762),  it  was  followed 
by  triumphs  for  which  Pitt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  prescience 
of  the  great  war-minister  appeared  to  be  fuUy  established.  But 
it  was  his  love  of  war,  not  his  skiU  in  carrying  it  on,  which  was 
xeaHy  in  question.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  absolute  ruin  of  France.  He  would  have  given  England 
that  dangerous  position  of  supremacy  which  was  gained  for 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  X7th  century,  and  by  Napoleon  in 
the  XQth  century.  He  would  have  made  his  country  still  more 
haughty  and  arrogant  than  it  was,  till  other  nations  rose  against 
it,  as  they  have  three  times  risen  against  France,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  intolerable  yoke.  It  was  a  happy  thing  for  England 
tliat  peace  was  signed  (1763). 

Even  as  it  was,  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  had  been  roused,  which  would  not  be  easily  allayed. 

The  king's  premature  attempt  to  secure  a  prime 
'  minister  of  his  own  choosing  in  Lord  Bute  (1761) 

Came  to  an  end  through  the  minister's  incapacity 
(1763).  George  Grenville,  who  followed  him,  kept  the  king  in 
leading  strings  in  reliance  upon  his  parliamentary  majority. 
Something,  no  doubt,  had  been  accomplished  by  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  Pitt.  The  practice  of  bribing  members  of  parliament 
by  actual  presents  in  money  came  to  an  end,  though  the  practice 
of  bribing  them  by  place  and  pension  long  Continued.  The 
arrogance  which  Pitt  displayed  towards  foreign  nations  was 
displayed  by  Grenville  towards  classes  of  the  population  of  the 
British  dominions.  It  Wfts  enough  for  him  to  establish  a  right 
He  never  put  himself  In  the  position  of  those  who  were  ti>  suffer 
by  its  being  put  in  force. 

The  first  to  vaStt  from  GrenviUe's  conception  of  his  duty 
were  the  American  colonies.    The  mercantile  system,  which  had 

sprung  up  in  Sj;>ain  in  the  x6th  century,  held  that 
V^  colonies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  trading, 

except  with  the  mother  country.    Every  European 

country  had  adopted  this  view,  and  the  acquisition 
of  fresh  colonial  dominions  by  England,  at  the  peace  of  1763, 
had  been  made  not  so  much  through  lust  of  empire  as  throu^ 
iove  ol  trade.  Of  aH  English  colonies,  the  American  were  the 
aiost  populous  and  important    Their  proximity  to  the  Spanish 


colonies  in  the  West  ladies  had  xtttnraHy  led  to  a  oontrabami 
trade.  To  this  trade  Grenville  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  lay  in  his 
power.  Obnoxious  as  this  measure  was  in  America,  the  colonists 
had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  too 
long  to  make  it  easy  to  resist  it  Another  Atep  of  GrenviUe's 
met  with  more  open  opposition.  Even  with  all  the  experience 
of  the  century  which  followed,  the  relations  between  a  mother 
country  and  her  colonies  are  not  easy  to  arrange.  If  the  burthen 
of  defence  is  to  be  borne  in  common,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to  the 
mother  country  to  declare  war,  and  to  exact  the  necessary 
taxation,  without  the  consent  of  the  colonies.  IS,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  home  by  the  mother  country  alone,  she  may  well 
complain  that  she  is  left  to  bear  more  than  her  due  share  of  the 
weight  The  btter  alternative  forced  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  GrenviUe.  The  British  parliament,  he  held,  was  the  supreme 
legislature,  and,  as  such,  was  entitled  to  raise  taxes  in  America 
to  support  the  military  forces  needed  for  the  defence  of  America. 
The  act  (1765)  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on  the  American  colonies 
was  the  rcsuU. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans  resisted.    For 
them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hampden  had 
fought  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.    As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  British  parliament  had  stepped  j^  **^' 
into  the  position  of  Charles  I.    If  Grenville  had  re-  aMM^b 
mained  In  office  he  would  probably  have  persisted  in 
his  resolution.    He  was  driven  from  his  post  by  the  king's  resolve 
no  longer  to  submit  to  his  insolence,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  marquess  of  Rockingham,  composed  of  some  ol 
those  leaders  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  who  had  not  followed  the 
Grenville  ministry.    They  were  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
without  poh'tical  ability;  and  the  king  regarded  them  with 
distrxist,  only  qualified  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  ministry  which 
they  supcrsedod. 

As  soon  as  the  bad  news  came  from  America,  the  ministiy 
was  placed  between  two  recommendations.  Grenville,  on  the 
one  band,  advised  that  the  tax  should  be  enforced. 
Pitt,  on  the  other,  declared  that  the  British  parliament 
had  absolutely  no  right  to  tax  America,  though  he  Acnma4 
held  that  it  had  the  right  to  regulate,  or  in  other  words  '*^''  ^ 
to  tax,  the  commerce  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  the 
British  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Between  the 
two  the  government  took  a  middle  course.  It  obtained  from 
parliament  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  also  passed 
a  Declaratory  Act,  claiming  for  the  British  parliament  the 
supreme  power  over  the  colonies  in  matters  of  taxation,  u  well 
as  in  matters  of  legislation. 

It  is  possible  that  the  course  thus  adopted  was  chosen  simply 
because  it  was  a  middle  oourse.  But  it  was  probably  suggested 
by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  Lord  Rockingham's 
private  secretaiy,but  whofor  some  time  to  come  was 
to  furnish  thought  to  the  party  to  which  he  attached 
himselL  Burke  carried  into  the  world  of  theory  those 
politics  of  expediency  of  which  Walpole  had  been  the  practical 
originator.  He  held  that  questions  of  abstract  right  had  no 
place  in  politics.  It  was  therefore  as  absurd  to  argue  with  Pitt 
that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate  commerce,  as  it  was  to  argue 
witJh  GrenviUe  that  England  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes.  AU  that 
could  be  said  was,  that  it  was  expedient  in  a  widespread  empire 
that  the  power  of  final  decision  should  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  that  it  was  also  expedient  not  to  use  that  power  in  sucb 
a  way  as  to  irritate  those  whom  it  was  the  truest  wisdom  Co 
Gondliate. 

The  weak  side  of  this  view  was  the  weak  side  of  all  Bmie^ 
poUtical  phflosophy.    LUce  aU  great  innovators,  he  was  inteniely 
conservative  where  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  change,    ^ii^. 
With  new  views  on  every  subject  zeUting  to  the    fSfUf 
exerdse  of  power,  he  shrank  even  from  entertdning  the    amk*, 
sUghtest  question  relating  to  the  distribution  of  power. 
He  recommended  to  the  British  parUament  the  most  self-deny-' 
ing  wisdom,  but  he  could  not  see  that  in  its  relation  to  the  colonies 
the  British  parliament  was  so  constituted  as  to  make  it  entirely 
unprepared  to  be  either  wise  or  self-denying.    It  is  trut  that  if 
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be  had  thoui^t  out  the  matter  in  this  direction,  he  would  have 
been  led  further  than  he  or  any  other  maia  in  Eng^d  or  America 
was  at  that  time  prepared  to  go.  If  the  British  parliament  was 
unfit  to  legislate  for  America,  and  if,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 
it  was  impossible  totreate  a  representative  body  which  was  fit 
to  legislate,  it  would  follow  that  the  American  colonies  could  only 
be  fairly  governed  as  practically  independent  states,  thou^ 
they  might  possibly  remain,  like  the  great  colonics  of  our  own 
day,  in  a  position  of  alliance  rather  than  of  dependence.  It  was 
because  the  issues  opened  led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the 
wisest  statesman  then  perceived,  that  Pitt's  solution,  logically 
untenable  as  it  was,  W9S  preferable  to  Burke's.  Pitt  would  have 
given  bad  reasons  for  going  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Burke 
gave  excellent  reasons  why  those  who  were  certain  to  go  wrong 
should  have  the  power  to  go  right. 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed  when 
the  lung  turned  out  the  ministry.  The  new  ministry  was  formed 
by  Pitt,  who  was  created  eari  of  Chatham  (1766). 
JJ'jJJJ'  on  the  principle  of  bringing  together  men  who  had 
f^^^f„  shaken  themselves  loose  from  any  of  the  different 
Whig  diqnes.  Whatever  chance  the  plan  had  of 
succeeding  was  at  an  end  when  Chatham's  mind  temporarily 
gave  way  under  stress  of  dfaease  (xy^y)*  Charles  Townshend,  a 
brilliant,  headstrong  man,  led  poriiament  in  the  way  which  had 
been  prepared  by  &t  Declaratory  Act,  and  laid  duties  on  tea 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  entering  the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  position  thus  daimed  by  the 
British  parliament  towards  America  should  affect  America 
alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  otherwise  than  by  the 
consent  of  those  who  are  required  to  pay  it  would  be  certain 
to  make  parliament  careless  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
that  great  majority  of  tl^  poptdation  at  home,  which  was  un- 
repcesent^  in  parliament.  The  resistance  of  America  to  the 
taxation  imposed  was  therefore  not  irithout  benefit  to  the  people 
of  the  mother  coimtry.  Already  there  were  signs  of  a  readiness 
in  parliament  to  treat  even  the  constituencies  with  contempt, 
il^f.  In  1763,  in  the  days  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  John 
Mad**n9  Wilkes,  a  profligate  and  scurrilous  writer,  had  been 
^•^  ^  arrested  on  a  general  warrant — that  is  to  say,  a  warrant 
*''*•*•  in  which  the  name  of  no  individual  was  mentioned — 
as  the  author  of  an  alleged  libd  on  the  king,  contained  in  No.  45 
of  The  North  Briton*  He  was  a  member  7a  parliament,  and  as 
such  was  declared  by  Chief  Justice  Pratt  to  be  privileged  against 
arrest.  In  1768  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex.  The 
House  of  Commons  expelled  him.  He  was  again  elected,  and 
again  expelled.  The  third  time,  the  Conunons  gave  the  seat  to 
which  ^iolkes  was  a  third  time  chosen  to  Colonel  Luttrell,  who 
was  far  down  in  the  poIL  Wilkes  thus  became  the  representative 
of  a  great  constitutional  principle,  the  principle  that  the  electors 
have  a  rij^ht  to  choost  their  representatives  without  restriction, 
save  by  the  regulations  of  the  law. 

For  the  present  the  contention  of  the  American  colonists 
and  of  the  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home  was  confined  within  the 
compass  of  the  law.  Yet  in  both  cases  it  might  easily  pass  beyond 
that  compass,  and  fnight  rest  itself  upon  an  appeal  to  the  duty  of 
governments  to  modify  the  law,  and  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  tbdr 
authority,  when  law  and  authority  have  become  too  narrow. 

As  re^urds  America,  though  Townshend  died,  Ihh  government 
p^^ted  In  his  policy.  As  resistance  grew  stronger  In  America, 
the  king  urged  the  use  of  compulsion.  If  he  had  not 
the  w^klom  of  the  country  on  his  side;  be  had  its 
prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of  Englishmen  made 
them  oomtemptuous  towards  the  colonists,  and  the 
dedre  to  thrust  taxation  upon  others  than  themselves  made 
the  new  colonial  legislation  popular.  In  1770  the  king  made 
I«ord  North  prime  minister.  He  had  won  the  object  on  which 
he  had  set  his  heart.  A  new  Tory  party  had  sprang  up,  not 
distinguished,  like  the  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  by  a  special 
ecclesiastical  poHcy,  but  by  their  acceptance  of  the  king's  claim  to 
nominate  ministers,  and  so  to  predominate  in  the  ministry  himself . 
Unhappily  the  opposition,  united  in  the  desire  to  conciliate 
America,  was  divided  on  questites  of  home  policy.    Chatham 
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would  have  met  the  new  danger  by  parliamentary  reform,  giving 
increased  voting  power  to  the  freeholders  of  the  counties. 
Burke  from  principle,  and  his  noble  patrons  mainly  from  lower 
motives,  were  opposed  to  any  such  change.  As  Burke  had  wished 
the  British  parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonies,  in  con- 
fidence that  this  supremacy  would  not  be  abused,  so  he  wished 
the  great  huidowning  connexion  resting  on  the  rotten  boroughs 
to  rule  over  the  unrepresented  people,  in  confidence  that  this 
power  would  not  be  abused.  Amid  these  distractions  the  king 
had  an  easy  game  to  play.  He  had  all  the  patronage  of  the 
government  in  his  hands,  and  beyond  the  circle  which  was 
influenced  by  gifts  of  patronage,  he  could  appeal  to  the  ignorance 
and  self-seeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  he  was  himself  in  the  closest  syn^>alhy. 

No  wonder  resistance  grew  more  vigorous  in  America.  In 
X773  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  ship-loads  of  tea  into  the 
harbour  rather  than  pay  the  obnoxious  duty.  In  x  774 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its  commercial 
rights,  whilst  the  Massachusetts  Government  Bill  took 
away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political  liberties 
of  Englishmen.  The  first  skirmish  of  the  inevitable  '~ 
war  was  fought  at  Lexington  in  1775.  In  X776  the  thirteen 
colonies  united  in  the  continental  congress  issued  their  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  England  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  beat 
down  resistance;  but  the  task,  which  seemed  easy  at  a  distance, 
proved  impossible.  It  might  have  been  so  even  had  the  war 
been  conducted  on  the  British  side  with  greater  military  skill 
and  with  more  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  ndiich 
was  essentially  a  civil  contest  between  men  of  the  same  race. 
But  the  initial  difiiculties  of  the  vast  field  of  opentioes  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  want  of  skill  of  the  British  leaden  in 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions,  while  even  loyalist 
sentiment  was  shocked  by  the  employment  of  German  mer- 
cenaries and  Red  Indian  savages  against  men  of  English  blood. 
Even  so,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  for  long  doubtful,  and 
there  were  moments  when  it  might  have  ended  by  a  policy  of 
wise  concession;  but  the  Americans,  though  reduced  at  times 
to  desperate  straits,  had  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  tKcir  own 
country,  and  above  all  they  found  in  George  Washington  a  leader 
after  the  model  of  the  English  country  gentleman  who  had  up- 
held the  standard  of  liberty  against  the  Stuarts,  and  worthy  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  they  fought.  In  1777  a  British  army 
under  Burgoyne  capitulated  at  Saratoga;  and  early  in  1778 
France,,  eager  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  revolted  colonies  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  to  America 
short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  independence  at  the 
dictation  of  France,  died  in  1778.  "nie  war  was  continued  for 
some  years  with  varying  results;  but  in  X78X  the  capitulation 
of  a  second  British  army  under  ComwaUis  at  Yorktown  was  a 
decisive  blow,  which  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest 
the  assurance  that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  impossibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  public  feeling  in  England.  The  increasing  weight  of  taxation 
gave  rise  in  1780  to  a  great  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of  York- 
shire, which  in  turn  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  agitation  for 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the  govemmenL  To  this 
desire  Burke  gave  expression  in  his  bill  for  economical  reform, 
though  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  interested 
oppcttitlon.  The  movement  in  favour  of  economy  was  necessarily 
also  a  movement  in  favour  of  peace;  and  when  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown  was  known  (X782),  I>ord  North  at  once  resigned  oflice. 

The  new  ministry  formed  under  Lord  Rockingham  comprised 
not  only  his  own  immediate  followers,  of  whom  the  most  pro- 
minent was  Charies  Fox,  but  the  followers  of  Chatham, 
of  whom  Lord  Shdbume  was  the  acknowledged  leader. 
A  treaty  of  peace  acknowledging  the  independence  *f. 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  at  once  set  on 
foot;  and  the  negotiation  with  France  was  rendered  easy  by 
the  defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  Rodney,  and  by  the  failure 
of  the  combined  forces  of  PlraBoe  and  Spain  to  take  Gibnlttt. 
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Already  the  ministiy  on  which  sach  great  hopes  had  been 
placed  had  broken  up.  Rockingham  died  in  July  1782.  The 
two  sections  of  which  the  government  was  composed  had  different 
aims.  The  Rockingham  section,  which  now  kwked  up  to  Fox, 
R^ed  on  aristocratic  connexion  and  influence;  the  Shdbume 
section  was  anxious  to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms, 
and  to  gain  over  the  king  to  their  side.  Judging  by  past  ex- 
perience, the  combination  might  well  seem  hopeless,  and  honour- 
able men  like  Fox  might  ea^y  regard  it  with  suspicion.  But 
Fox*s  allies  took  good  care  that  their  name  should  not  be  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  improvement.  They  pruned  Burke's 
Economical  Reform  Bill  tUl  it  left  as  many  abuses  as  it  sup- 
pressed; and  though  th^  bill  prohibited  the  grant  of  pensions 
above  £300,  they  hastily  gave  away  pensions  of  much  larger 
value  to  their  own  friends  before  the  hill  had  received  the  royal 
assent.  They  also  opposed  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform 
brought  in  by  young  William  Pitt.  When  the  king  chose 
Sbelbume  as  prime  minister,  they  refused  to  follow  him,  and 
put  forward  the  incompetent  duke  of  Portland  as  their  candidate 
for  the  office.  The  struggle  was  thus  renewed  on  the  old  ground 
of  the  king's  right  to  select  his  ministers.  But  while  the  king 
now  put  forward  a  minister  notoriously  able  and  competent  to  the 
task,  his  opponents  put  forward  a  man  whose  only  claim  to  office 
was  the  possession  of  large  estates.  They  forced  their  way  back 
to  power  by  means  as  unscrupulous  as  their  claim  to  it  was  un- 
justifiable. They  formed  a  coaUtion  with  Lord  North,  whose 
politics  and  character  they  had  denounced  for  years. 
The  coalition,  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  America  and 
France  had  been  signed  (1783),  drove  Shelbume  from 
office.  The  duke  of  Portland  became  the  nominal  head  of  the 
government.  Fox  and  North  its  real  leaders. 

Such  a  ministry  could  not  a£ford  to  make  a  single  blunder. 
The  king  detested  it,  and  the  assumption  by  the  Whig  bouses 
of  a  right  to  nominate  the  head  of  the  government 
without  reference  to  the  national  interests,  could  never 
be  popular.  The  blunder  was  soon  committed. 
Burke,  hating  wrong  and  injustice  with  a  bitter  hatred,  had 
descried  in  the  government  of  British  India  by  the  East  India 
Company  a  dis^ce  to  the  English  name.  For  many  of  the 
actions  of  that  government  no  honourable  man  can  think  of 
uttering  a  word  of  defence.  The  helpless  natives  were  oppressed 
and  robbed  by  the  company  and  its  servants  in  eveiy  possible 
way.  Burke  drew  up  a  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the  coalition 
government,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company,  and  even  placing  the  company's  management 
of  its  o^»n  commercial  affairs  under  control.  The  governing 
and  controlling  body  was  naturally  to  be  a  council  appointed 
at  home.  Hie  question  of  the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once 
drew  the  whole  question  within  the  domain  of  party  politics. 
The  whole  patronage  of  India  would  be  in  its  hands,  and,  as 
parliament  was  then  constituted,  the  balance  of  parties  might 
be  more  seriously  affected  by  the  distribution  of  that  patronage 
than  it  would  be  now.  When,  therefore,  it  was  understood  that 
the  government  bill  meant  the  council  to  be  named  in  the  bill 
lor  four  yeais,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  named  by  the  coalition 
ministry,  it  was  generally  regard^l  as  an  unblushing  attempt  to 
turn  a  measure  for  the  good  government  of  India  into  a  measure 
for  securing  the  ministry  in  office.  The  bill  of  course  passed  the 
Commons.  When  it  came  before  the  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out 
in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king,  that  he  would  regar4 
any  one  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemy. 

T1ie*contest  had  thus  become  one  between  the  influence  of 
the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great  houses.  Constitutional 
Mimitur  historians,  who  treat  the  question  as  one  of  merely 
•ris*  theoretical  politics,  leave  out  of  consideration  this 
{jy**^  essential  element  of  the  situation,  and  foiget  that,  if 
it  was  wrong  for  the  king  to  influence  the  Lords  by 
his  message,  it  was  equally  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  acquire 
for  themselves  fresh  patronage  with  which  to  influence  the 
Commons.  But  there  was  now,  what  there  had  not  been  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhan^,  a  public  opinion  ready  to  throw 
iu  weight  on  one  side  Of  the  other.    The  county  members  stUl 


formed  the  most  Independent  portion  of  the  representatfott, 
and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten  boroughs,  who  were 
ready  to  agree  with  the  county  members  rather  than  with  the 
great  landowners.  In  choosing  Pitt,  the  young  son  of  Chatham, 
for  his  prime  minister,  as  soon  as  he  had  dtsmissed  the  coalition, 
George  III.  gave  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels  to  be 
directed  by  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  struggle  of  many 
weeks,  paxliament  was  dissolved  (1784),  and  the  new  House  <mF 
Commons  was  prepared  to  support  the  Ung's  minister  by  a  large 
majority. 

As  for  as  names  go,  the  change  effected  placed  the  new  Tory 
party  in  office  for  ari  almost  uninterrupted  period  of  forty-six 
years.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  after  the  first  eight  years 
of  that  period  had  paussed  by,  circumstances  occurred  which 
effected  so  great  a  change  In  the  composition  and  character  of 
that  party  as  to  render  any  statement  to  this  effect  entirely 
illusive.  During  eight  years,  however,  Pitt's  ministry  was  not 
merely  a  Tory  ministry  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  king,  but  a 
Liberal  ministry  resting  on  national  support  and  npon  advanced 
poUtical  knowledge. 

The  nation  which  Pitt  had  behind  him  was  very  dlfierenf  from 
the  populace  which  had  assailed  Walpole's  Exdse  Bill«  or  had 
shouted  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  the  intellect  of  thoughtful  En^Sshmen 
had  applied  itself  to  speculative  problems  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  it  applied  itsdf 
to  practical  problems  affecting  the  emtdo3rment  of  industry. 
In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Already 
in  1762  the  work  of  Brindley,  the  Bridgewater  canal,  the  first 
joint  of  a  network  of  inland  water  communication,  was  opened. 
In  1767  Hargreaves  produced  the  spinning-jeimy;  Arkwright's 
s[unning  machine  was  exhibited  In  Z7<S8;  Crompton's  mule  was 
finished  in  1779;  Cartwright  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  power- 
loom  in  1784,  though  it  was  not  brought  into  profitable  use  till 
x8oi.  The  Staffordshire  potteries  had  been  flourishing  under 
Wedgwood  since  1763,  and  the  Improved  steam-engine  was 
brought  into  shape  by  Watt  in  1768.  During  these  years  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  Robert  Bakewell  were 
busy  in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  agriculture. 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  caused  by  these  changes 
went  far  to  produce  a  large  class  of  the  population  entirely  out- 
side the  associations  of  the  landowm'ng  dass,  but  with  sufficient 
intelligence  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  government  carried 
on  without  regard  to  the  perwnal  interests  and  rivalries  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  mode  in  which  that  increase  of  wealth  was 
effected  was  even  more  decisive  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of  thd 
country.  The  substitution  of  the  organisation  of  heredit4ry 
monarchy  for  the  organization  of  wealth  and  station  would 
ultimately  have  led  to  evib  as  great  as  those  which  it  superseded. 
It  was  oily  tolerable  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  organisation  of 
intelligence.  The  larger  the  ntmibers  admitted  to  influence  th* 
affairs  of  state,  the  more  necessary  b  it  that  they  respect  the 
powers  of  intellect.  It  would  be  foolish  to  institute  a  com-* 
parison  between  an  Arkwright  or  a  Crompton  and  a  Locke  or  a 
Newton.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  one  man  who  could  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  treatise  On  tke  Human  Understanding  or 
the  theory  of  graviution,  there  were  thousands  who  could  under* 
stand  the  value  of  the  water-frame,  or  the  power-loom.  The 
habit  of  looking  with  reverence  upon  mental  power  was  fostered 
in  no  sU^t  measure  by  the  industrial  development  of  the  second 
half  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  supremacy  of  intelligence  In  the  politica)  world  was, 
for  the  time,  represented  in  Pitt.  In  1784  he  passed  an  India 
BUI,  which  Idft  the  commerce  and  all  except  the  highest 
patroimge  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company,  but  which  erected  a  department  of  the  home 
government,  named  the  board  of  control,  to  compel  the  com* 
pany  to  caoy  out  such  poUtical  measures  as  the  government 
saw  fit.  A  bill  for  parliamcnury  reform  was,  however,  thrown 
out  by  the  opposition  of  his  own  supporters  in  parh'ament,  whilst 
outside  parliament  there  was  no  general  desire  for  a  change  in 
a  System-  which  for  the  present  produced  such  excelleott  f^raitst 
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Stm  more  CTcellent  wu  his  pb^of  legisUalon  for  IiclaniL  Irish- 
men  bad  taken  advantage  of  Che  weakness  of  England  during 
the  American  War  to  enforce  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in 
lySo  and  1782,  an  abandonment  of  all  cbim  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any 
w«y  with  Irish  affairs^  From  1782,  therefore,  there  were  two 
independent  legislatures  within  the  British  Isles— -the  one  sitting 
at  Westminster  and  the  other  sitting  in  Dublin,  With  these 
political  changes  Fox  professed  himself  to  be  content.  Pitt,  whose 
mind  was  open  to  wider  considerations,  proposed  to  throw  open 
commerce  to  both  nations  by  removing  all  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  England  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  opposition  of  the  English  parliament  was  only 
removed  by  concessions  continuing  some  important  restrictions 
upon  Irish  eiqwrts,  and  by  giving  the  English  parliament  the 
right  of  initiation  in  all  measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
the  trade  which  was  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The  Irish 
parliament  took  umbrage  at  the  superiority  claimed  by  England, 
and  threw  out  the  measure  as  an  insult,  though,  even  as  it  stood, 
it  was  undeniably  in  favour  of  Irebnd.  The  lesson  of  the  in- 
compatibility o£  two  coordinate  legislatures  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  Pitt. 

In  X786  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  opened  that 
countvy  to  English  trade,  and  was  the  first  result  of  the  theories 
laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  previously.  The  first  attack 
mpon  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  wa?  made  in  1788;  and  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill  caused  by  the 
king's  insanity,  Pitt  defended  against  Fox  the  right  of  parliament 
to  make  provision  for  the  excrdse  of  the  powers  of  the  crown 
when  the  wearer  was  permanently  or  temporarily  disabled  from 
exercising  his  authority. 

When  the  king  recovered,  he  went  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
greeted  showed  how  completely  he  had  the  nation  on  his  side. 
All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers  were  now  with  him.  All  the 
hopes  of  moral  and  religious  men  were  on  his  side  as  well.  The 
seed  sown  by  Wesley  had  grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit 
of  thoughtftdness  in  religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy  was 
growing  in  the  nation,  and  the  king  was  endeared  to  his  subjects, 
ts  much  by  his  domestic  viitues  as  by  his  support  of  the  gre&t 
minister  who  acted  in  bis  name.  The  happy  prospect  was  soon 
Co  be  overclouded.  On  the  4th  of  May,  eleven  days  after  the 
appearance  of  George  UI.  at  St  Paul's,  the  French  states-general 
met  at  Versailles. 

By  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  Englishmen  the  change  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  one  nation  under- 
stands the  tendencies  and  difficulties  of  another;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  transferred  from 
an  absolute  monarch  to  a  representative  assembly 
led  superficial  observers  to  imagine  that  they  were 
witnessing  a  mere  repetition  of  the  victory  of  the 
English  parliament  over  the  Stuart  kings.  In  fact, 
that  which  was  passing  in  France  was  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  English  struggle  of  the  X7th  century.  In  Engbnd,  the 
conflict  had  been  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power 
of  the  king.  In  France,  it  was  begun  in  curder  to  sweep  away 
an  aristocracy  in  church  and  state  which  bad  become  barbarously 
oppressive.  The  French  Revolution  was  not,  therefore,  a  conflict 
for  the  reform  of  the  political  organization  of  the  slate,  but  one 
for  the  reocganixatlon  of  the  whole  structure  of  society;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  turned  away  from  the  path  which  English 
ignorance  had  marked  out  for  it.  Englishmen  turned  away  from  it 
in  disgust.  As  they  did  not  understand  the  ahns  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  they  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even 
10  much  of  their  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three  men.  Fox, 
Burke  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three  varieties  of  opinion 
into  which  the  nation  was  very  unequally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  towards  the  movements  of  large 
masses  of  men.  had  very  little  intellectual  grasp  of  the  questions 
at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struggle  as  one  simply  for 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions;  and  when  at  last  the 
of  the  leaden  became  patent  to  the  world,  he  contented 


himself  with  bmenting  the  unfortunate  bet,  and  fell  bacJt  on 
the  argument  that  though  Engbnd  couM  not  sympathise  with 
the  French  tyrants,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  go  to 
war  with  them. 

Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  failed  to  understand  the 
full  tendency  of  the  Revolution  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil, 
understood  it  far  better  than  any  Englishman  of  that  day  under- 
stood it.  He  saw  that  its  main  aim  was  equality,  not  liberty, 
and  that  not  only  would  the  French  nation  be  ready,  in  pursuit 
of  equality,  to  welcome  any  tyranny  which  would  serve  its 
purpose,  but  would  be  the  more  prone  to  acts  of  tyranny  over 
individuals.  Thb  would  arise  from  the  remodelling  of  institutions, 
with  the  object  of  giving  immediate  effect  to  the  wIU  of  the 
masses,  which  was  especblly  liable  to  be  counterfeited  by  design- 
ing and  unscrupulous  agitators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all 
this  Burke  was  in  the  right,  as  he  was  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
mischief  certain  to  follow  when  a  nation  tries  to  start  afresh,  and 
to  blot  out  all  past  progress  in  the  light  of  simple  reason,  which 
is  often  most  fallible  when  it  believes  itself  to  be  most  infallible. 
Where  he  went  wrong  was  in  his  ignorance  of  the  ^>ecial  circum* 
Stances  of  the  French  nation,  and  his  consequent  blindness  to 
the  fact  that  the  historical  method  of  gradual  progress  was  im- 
possible where  institutions  had  become  so  uitcriy  bad  as  they 
were  in  France,  and  that  consequently  the  system  of  starting 
afresh,  to  which  he  reasonably  objected,  was  to  the  French  a 
matter  iwt  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  Nor  did  he  see  that  the 
passion  for  equality,  like  every  great  passion,  justified  itself, 
and  that  the  problem  was,  not  how  to  obtain  liberty  in  defiance 
of  it,  but  how  so  to  guide  it  as  to  obtain  liberty  by  it  and 
through  it. 

Burke  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  speculatively 
the  evils  which  he  foreboded  for  the  French.  He  perceived 
clearly  that  the  effect  of  the  new  French  principles  could  no  more 
be  confined  to  French  territory  than  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
Ism  in  the  i6lh  century  could  be  confined  to  Saxony.  He  knew 
well  that  the  appeal  to  abstract  reason  and  the  hatred  of  arist<^ 
cracy  would  spread  over  Europe  like  a  flood,  and,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  considering  whatever  was  most  opposed  to  the 
object  of  his  dislike  to  be  wholly  excellent,  he  called  for  a  crusade 
of  all  established  governments  against  the  anarchical  principles 
of  dissolution  which  had  broken  loose  in  France. 

Pitt  occupied  ground  apart  from  cither  Fox  or  Burke.  He 
had  neither  Fox's  sympathy  for  popular  movements,  nor  Burke's 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  immediate  tendencies  of  the 
Revolution.  Hence,  whilst  he  pronounced  against  any  active 
interference  with  France,  he  was  on  advocate  of  peace,  not 
because  he  saw  more  than  Fox  or  Burke,  but  because  he  saw 
less.  He  fancied  that  France  would  be  so  totally  occupied  with 
its  own  troubles  that  it  would  cease  for  a  long  tinoc  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations. 

This  view  was  soon  to  be  stultified  by  the  effect  of  the  coalition 
against  France  in  1 792  of  Prussb  and  Austria.  The  prodamatioa 
of  the  allies  calling  on  the  French  to  restore  the  royal  o^umin 
authority  was  answered  by  a  passionate  outburst  of  •ttM0iw 
defiance.  The  king  himself  was  suspected  of  com-  "•***•• 
pllcity  with  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  the  rising  '^  *""* 
of  the  loth  of  August  was  followed  by  the  procbmation  of  the 
republic  and  by  the  awful  "  September  massacres  "  of  hdpless 
prisoners,  guilty  of  no  crime  but  noble  birth,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably of  attachment  to  the  old  regime,  and  treason  towards 
the  new.  This  passionate  attachment  to  the  Revolution,  which 
in  France  dispbyed  Itself  in  a  carm'val  of  insane  suspiQon  and' 
cruelty,  inspired  on  the  frontiers  an  astonishing  patriotic  resist- 
ance. Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  invasion  was  repulsed, 
and  the  ragged  armies  of  the  Revolution  hod  overrun  Savoy 
and  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  were  threatening  tbt  aristo- 
cratic Dutch  republic 

Very  few  governments  in  Europe  were  so  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  tneir  people  as  to  be  abb  to  look  without  terror 
on  the  challenge  thus  thrown  out  to  them.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  one  of  those  very  few.  No  mere  despotism  was  here 
exercised  by  the  king.    No  broad  impastabk  line  here  divided 
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toe  sriscocracf  ftout  vx  people.    The  woric  of  foruier  gencn- 
tiODs  of  Englishiiien  had  been  too  wdl  done  to  caH  for  that 

breach  of  hotorical  continuity  which  was  a  dire 
^SSi  "^^^s^^^y  i**  ^'•nce..  Tfaare  was  much  need  of  reform. 
B-^^r^     There  was  no  need  of  a  revdution.    The  whole  of  the 

upper  and  middle  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  dung 
togeth<sr  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance;  and  the  mass  of  the 
lover  classes,  especially  in  the  country,  were  too  weU  off  to  wish 
lor  change,  llie  spirit  of  resRtance  to  tevoIulioD  qui^iy 
^ev<^loped  into  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  reform,  and  thoee  who 
continued  to  advocate  changes,  more  or  less  after  the  French 
model,  were  treated  as  the  enemies  of  mankind.  A  fierce  hatred 
of  Ftance  and  of  aS  that  attached  itself  to  Fhmce  became  the' 
predominating  spirit  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  change  in  thcf  national  mhid  could  not  but  affect  Che 
oonstStutlon  of  the  Whig  party.    The  reasoning  of  Burke  would, 

in  itself,  have  dsoe  little  to  effect  its  disruplfon.  But ' 
fSwu!^  the  great  landowneis,  who  contributed  so  strong  an 

element  in  it,  composed  the  very  class  which  had  most 

to  fear  from  the  pcinciples  of  (he  Revolution.  The  old 
questions  which  had  divided  them  from  the  king  and  Pitt  in 
1785  had  dwindled  into  nothing  before  the  appalling  question  of 
the  iaunediate  present.  They  made  themseWes  the  leaders  of 
the  war  pany,  ud  they  knew  chat  that  parly  comprised  almost 
the  whole  of  the  parliamentary  classes. 

What  couhl  Pitt  do  but  surrender?  The  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectnal  basis  of  his  k>reign  policy  was  swept  away  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  continental  war  would  bring  with  it  an  accession 
cf  French  territory.  He  did  not  abandon  his  opinions.  H& 
opinions  fatherabandoncd  him.  A  widei  intelligence  might  have 
held  Ihat,  let  France  gain  what  tetritoriai  aggrandizement  it 
Biighi'upon  the  contfaient  of  Euiope,  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
such  changes  until  the  opponents  of  France  had  so  purified 
themselves  as  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  man- 
kind, Pitt  could  not  take  this  view;  perhaps  no  man  in  his 
day  could  be  fairly  expected  to  take  it.  Me  did  not  indeed 
dedace  war  against  France;  but  he  sought  to  set  a  Hmit  to  her 
conquests  in  the  winter,  though  he  had  not  sought  to  set  a  limit 
tothc  conquests  of  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  preceding  summer. 
He  treated  with  supercilious  contempt  the  National  Conventfott, 
which  had  dethroned  the  king  knd  prod&imod  a  republic.  Above 
a]I,he  took  up  a  declaration  hy  the  Convention,- that  they  iMouId 
give  help  to  all  peoples  stniggliog  for  Kberty  against  their  re- 
specthm  governments,  as  «  challenge  to  England.  The  honor- 
consed  in  England  by  the  trial  and  eacecutlon  of  Louis  XVI. 
completed  the  estrangement  between  the  two  countries,  and 
thoiq;h  the  decfau«tion  of  war  came  from  France  (1793),  it  had 
been  in  great  part  btou^t  about  fay  the  bearing  of  England  and 
its  government.  (S.  R.  G.) 

XI'  TaS  ^EVOtlTTIONARY  EpOCS,  THIt  HeACIION,  A)i(>  7HK 

l^uxPK  or  Reform  (1793.- tSi37) 

In  appeaiSDCQ  the  great  Whig  landowners  gave  their -support 
to  Pitt,  and  in  1794  some  of  their  leaders,  the  duke  of  Portland, 

ILord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Windham,  entered  the  cabinet 
T^i^f^  to  serve  under  hSm.  In  reality  it  was  Pitt  who  had 
Mutrnpi  suirendered.  The  ministry  and  ^e  party  by  which 
<M*^w  it  was  supported  mig^t'call  themselves  Tory  still; 
^yj—  but  the  great  idorming  policy  of  1^84  was  at  an 
{^ff#«yf,    end,  and  the  government,  unconscious  <^f  its  own 

strengthi  conceived  its  main  function  to  be  at  all 
costs  to  preserve  the  constitution,  which  it  beHeved  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolu- 
tionary fcding.  That  this  beUef  was  idle  it  is  now  easy 
enou^  to  see;  at  the  time  this  was  not  so  obvious.  Thomas 
Pane's  Ri^kts  of  Jkfon,  published  in  i79i»  a  brilliant  and  bitter 
attack  on  the  British  constitution  from  the  Jacobin  p<rfnt  of 
view,  sold  by  tens  of  thousands.  Revohitionaiy  sddeties  with 
h^-sounding  names  were  established,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous were  the  Revolution  Sodety,  thr  Sodety  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  the  London  CorrespondingSodety,  and  the 
Friends  ol  the  Ftople.    Of  (hfse,  iadeed,  oidy  the  Iwo  last 


were  ^Hrectiy  due  to  the  example  of  France.  The  Revolntion 
Society,  founded  to  commemorate  the  revolution  of  1688,  bad 
long  carried  on  a  respectable  existence. under  the  patronage 
of  cabinet  ministers;  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, of  which  Pitt  himself  had  been  a  member,  was  founded 
tn  1780  to  advocate  parliamentary  reform;  both  had,  however, 
developed  under  the  influence  of  the  events  in  France  in  a 
revolutionary  direction.  The  London.  Cbrrtsponding  Sodety, 
composed  mainly  of  working-men,  was'  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  exdtcment  caused  by  the  developments  of  die  French  Re- 
volution. Its  leaders  were  obscure  and  usually  illiterate  men, 
who  delighted  to  propouiu!  thdr  theories  for  the  universal 
reformation  of  sodety  and  the  state  in  rhetoric  of  which  the 
characteristic  phrases  were  borrowed  from  tllie  tribune  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Later  generations  have  learned  by  repeated 
experience  that  the  eloquence  of  Hyde  Park  orators  is  not  the 
voice  of  England;  there  were  some  even  then^atnong  those 
not  immediately  responsible  for  keeping  ordef~^ho  urged  the 
government  *'  to  tnist  the  people  ";*  but  with  the  object-lesson 
of  Fra  nee  before  them  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  ministers 
refused  to  believe  in  the  harmlessnrss  of  sodeties,  which  not 
only  kept  up  a  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  National 
Convention  ami  the  Jacob&i  Club,  but,  by  attempting  to  estsb- 
Irsh  throughout  the  country  a  network  of  alHliatrd  cfubs,  were 
apparently  aimmg  at  setting  up  in  Great  Britain  the  Jacobin 
ides  of  popular  control. 

The  danger,  of  course,  was  absurdly  exaggerated;  as  indeed 
was  proved  by  the  very  popuhtrity  of  the  repressive  measures 
to  which  the  government  thouj^t  it  necessary  to  resort,  and 
which  gave  to  the  vapouring  of  a  few  knots  of  agitatora  the 
dij$nfty  of  a  widespread  coni^recy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution.  On  the  xst  of  December  1792  a  proclamation  was 
issued  calling  out  the  mflifia  on  the  ground  that  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  been  excited  by  evil-disposed 
persons,  acting  in  concert  ^*ih  persons  in  foreign  parts,  and  this 
statement  was  repeated  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
parliament  4n  the  rjth.  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Sheridan  and 
other  nifenibere  of  the  opposition,  a  campaign  of  press  and  other 
prosecutions  now  began  which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  most 
cherished  right  of  Englishraen-^libcrty  of  speech.  The  country 
was  flooded  with  government  spies  and  informers.  Whose  effofts 
were  seconded  by  such  voluntary  societies  as  the  Assodatibn 
for  preserving  Liberty  and  Properly  against  Republicans  and 
Levellets,  founded  by  John  Reeves,  the  historian  of  English 
law.  No  one  was  safe  from  these  eealous  and  too  often  credulous 
defendera  of  the  established  order;  and  a  few  indiscreet  word^ 
spoken  in  a  coffee  house  were  enough  to  bring  imprisonment 
and  ruin,  as  In  the  case  of  John  Frost,  ^  respectable  attort^ey, 
condemned  for  sedition  tn  March  1793.  In  Scotland  the  panic, 
and  the  consequent  crueMy,  were  worse  than  in  England.  The 
meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  a  "convention  of  delegates  of  thb 
associated  friends  of  the  people,"  at  which  some  foolish  and 
exaggerated  language  was  used,  was  followed  by  the  trial 
of  Thomas  Muir,  a  ttflented  young  advocate  whose  brilliant 
defence  did  not  save  him  from  a  sentence  of  fourteen  years' 
transportation  (August  30,  1793),  while  seven  years*  trans- 
portation was  the  punishment  of  the  Rev.  T.  Fyshe  Palmer  for 
circulating  an  address  from  "  a  sodety  of  the  friends  t>f  liberty 
to  thdr  fellow^tizens  "  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  sentences  and  the  proceedings  which  led  up 
to  them,  though  attacked  with  bitter  eloquence  by  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  were  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  in  parliament. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  session  of  1794  that 
ministers  laid  before  parliament  any  evidence  of  seditious 
practices.  In  May  certain  leaders  of  democratic  societies  were 
arrested  and  thdr  papen  sdeed,  and  on  the  t3th  a  king's  message 
directed  the  books  of  certain  corresponding  sodeties  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
tt  once  reported  that  there  was  e^dence  of  a  conspiracy 

*The  position  of  the  Corresponding  Sodety  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  estabtiihment  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  iBQf 
Erskine  and  Grey. 
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to ,  supened»  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  national  con- 
vention, and  Pitt  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Aa.  This. was  ioUowed  by  further  reports  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses,  presenting  evidence  of  the  secret 
manufacture  of  arms  and  of  other  proceedings  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  peace.  A  series  of  state  prosecutions 
followed.  The  trials  of  Robert  Watt  and  David  Downie  for 
high  treason  (August  and  September  1794)  actually  revealed 
a  treasonable  plot  on  the  part  of  a  few  obscure  individuals  at 
Edinburgh,  who  were  founid  in  the  possession  of  no  less  than 
fifty-seven  pikes  of  home  manufacture,  wherewith  to  overthrow 
the  British  government.  The  execution  of  Watt  gave  to  this 
trial  a  note  of  tmgedy  which  was  absent  from  that  of  certain 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  accused  of  conspiring 
to  murder  the  king  by  means  of  a  poisoned  arrow  shot  from 
an  air-gun.  The  ridicule  that  greeted  the  ievelatk>n  of  the 
"  Pop-gun  Plot  "  marked  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  that  found 
a  more  serious  expression  in  the  trials  of  Thomas  Hardy,  John 
Home  Tooke  and  John  ThelwaU  (October  and  November  1794). 
The  prisoners  were  accused  of  high  treason,  their  chief  oflknce 
consisting  in  their  attempt  to  assemble  a  general  convention 
of  the  people,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pariia- 
mentary  reform,  but  resdly — as  the  prosecution  urged — ^for  sub- 
verting the  constitution.  This  latter  charge,  though  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
broke,  down  under  the  cross-examination  of  the  government 
witnesses  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  could  indeed  only 
have  httn.  substantiated  by  a  dangerous  stretching  of  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Happily  the  jury  refused  to 
convict,  and  its  verdict  saved  the  nation  from  the  disgrace 
of  meting  out  the  extreme  penalty  of  high  treason  to  an  attempt 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  common  sense  of  a  British  jury  had  preserved,  in  S|Mte 
of  parliament  and  ministry,  that  free  right  of  nweting  which 
was  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instruments  of  future  reform. 
The  government,  however,  saw  little  reason  in  the  events  of 
the  folio¥tring  months  for  reversing  their  coercive  policy.  The 
year  1795  was  one  of  great  suffering  and  great  pt^ular  unrest; 
for  the  cifect  of  the  war  upon  industry  was  now  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  the  distress  had  been  aggravated  by  two  bsd  harvests. 
The  sudden  determination  of  those  in  power,  who  had  hitherto 
advocated  reform,  to  stereotype  the  existing  system,  closed  the 
avenues  of  hope  to  those  who  had  expected  an  improvement  of 
their  lot  from  constitutional  changes,  and  the  disaffected  temper 
of  the  populace, that  resulted  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
liondon  Corresponding  Society,  emboldened  by  its  triumph  in 
the  courts,  to  organize  open  and  really  dangerous  demonstrations, 
such  as  the  vast  mass  meeting  at  Copenhagen  House  on  the  26th 
of  October.  On  the  S9th  of  October  the  king,  on  his  way  to  open 
parliament,  was  attacked  by  an  angry  mob  shouting,  "  Give 
us  bread,"  "  No  Pitt,"  "  No  war,"  "  No  famine,";  and  the  glass 
panels  of  his  state  coach  were  smashed  to  pieces. 

The  result  of  these  demonstrations  was  the  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  November,  of  the  Treasonable 
Practices  Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  that  it  modified 
the  law  of  treason  by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  the  proof 
of  an  overt  act  in  t>rder  to  secure  tonviction;  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  loth,  of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  which 
seriously  limited  the  right  of  public  meeting,  making  all  meetings 
of  over  fifty  persons,  as  well  as  all  political  debates  and  lectures, 
subject  to  the  previous  consent  and  active  supervision  of  the 
magistrates.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  resistance,  of  the  oppo- 
sition, led  by  Fox,  and  of  numerous  meetings  of  protest  held 
outside  the  waUs  of  parliament,  both  bills  passed  into  law  by 
enormous  majorities.  The  inevitable  result  followed.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  and  other  political  clubs,  deprived 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  became  secret  societies  pledged 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system  by  any  means.  United 
Englishmen  and  United  Scotsmen  plott^  with  United  Irish- 
men for  a  French  invasion,  and  sedition  was  fomented  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Their  baneful  activities  were  exposed  in 
the  inquiries  that  followed  the  Irish  rebellion  q(  1798,  and  the 
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result  was  the  Correspondiog  Societies  Bill,  introduced  by  Pitt 
on  the  19th  of  April  1799,  which  completed  theaeriesof  repressive 
measures  and  practically  suspended  the  popular  constitutioo 
of  England.  The  right  of  public  meeting,  of  free  speecli,  of  the 
free  press  had  alike  ceased  for  the  time  to  exist. 

The  justification  of  the  government  in  all  this  was  the  life  and 
death  struggle  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  vHli  the 
power  of  republican  France  in  Europe.  Yet  Pitt's 
conduct  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the  continent  was  con- 
cerned, had  hitherto  led  to  nothing  but  failure  after 
failure.  In  1794,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  Eni^ish 
army  under  the  duke  of  York,  the  Aust/iaa  Netherlands  had 
been  finally  conquered  and  annexed  to  the  Freodi  icpubik; 
in  1795  the  Dutch  republic  was  affiliated  to  that  of  Fraaoe,  and 
the  peace  of  Basel  between  Prussia  and  the  French  republic  left 
Austria  to  ocntinue  the  war  alone  with  the  aid  of  British  sub- 
sidies. On  the  sea  Great  Britain  had  been  more  succcasfnl, 
Howe's  victoiy  of  the  ist  of  June  1794  being  the  &:ti  of  the  long 
series  of  defeats  inflicted  on  the  French  navy,  while  in  1795  a 
beginning  was  made  of  the  vast  expansion  «f  the  British  Empire 
by  the  capture  of  Ceylon  and  the  Otpe  of  Good  Hope  from  the 
Dutch  (see  FasMCu  REVOurtiONAay  Waxs).  The  war,  however, 
had  become  so  expensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently  ao  small, 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in  Ehglaad  in  favour  o£  peace, 
especially  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  to  an  end  in  1794, 
and  a  reguhir  government,  the  Directory,  had  beoi  appointed 
in  1 795.  At  Ust  Pitt  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  popukr  daasour, 
and  in  1796  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to  France  to  ticai  lor 
peace.  The  neffotialion,  however,  was  at  once  brolBea  off  by  his 
dcmaod  that  France  should  abandon  the  Netherianda. 

The  French  government,  assiured  now  of  the  wwitftmy  of 
Spain  and  Holland,  and  freed  of  the  danger  from  La  VoMtfe, 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  invasion  of*  Ireland. 
On  the  x6(h  of  December  a  fleet  of  17  baCtle«hipa,  **»**^ 
13  frigates  and  15  smaller  vessels  set  sail  from  Brest,  ""^^^ 
carrying  an  expeditionaiy  force  of  some  13,000  men 
under  General  Hoche.  The  British  fleet,  under  Lotd 
was  wintering  at  Spithead;  and  before  it  oould  pot  to  tea  the 
French  had  slipped  past.  Before  it  reached  the  coast  ollrdand, 
however,  the  French  fleet  had  already  suffered  serious  losses, 
owing  partly  to  the  atucks  ol  firitisfa  frigate  deudiments, 
part^  to  the  bad  seamanship  of  the  French  crewo  and  the 
tottenness  of  the  ships.  Only  a  part  ol  the  fleet  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bantry  Bay  on  the  soth  of  December,  and  of  these  a 
large  number  were  aoattered  by  a  storm  on  the  said.  Hoche 
himself,  with  the  French  adroira],  had  been  driven  far  to  the 
westward  in  an  effort  to  avoid  capinre;  the  attempt  of  Gioacfay, 
in  his  absence,  to  land  a  force  was  defeated  by  the  weather' 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  expedition  was  in  full 
ref  rcat  for  Brest.  A  French  diversion  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke 
was  even  less  successful;  a  force  of  1500  mtp,  imder  Colonel 
Tate,  an  American  adventurer,  landed  in  Cardigan  Bay  on  the 
22nd  of  February  1797,  but  was  at  once  sunounded  by  the  local 
militia  and  surrendcrod  without  a  blow. 

A  more  serious  attempt  was  now  made  to  renew  the  enterprise 
by  means  of  a  junction  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets. 
The  victory  of  Jervis  over  the  Spaioish  fleet  at  jMauhs 
St  Vincent  on  the  14th  of  February  postponed  the  a(^«- 
imminence  of  the  danger;  but  this  again  became  acute  *••# «§« 
owing  to  the  general  disaffeaion  in  the  fleet,  which  in  ***  ^*^ 
April  and  May  found  vent  in  the  serious  mutinies  at  Spithcad 
and  the  Nore.  The  mutiny  at  Spithead,  which  was  due  solely 
to  the  hitoIeraUe  conditions  underwhich  the  seamen  served  at 
the  time,  was  ended  on  the  17th  of  May  by  concessions:  an 
increase  of  pay,  the  removal  of  officers  who  had  abused  their 
power  of  discipline,  and  the  promise  of  a  general  free  pardon. 
More  serious  was  the  outbreak  at  the  Nore.  The  disaffection 
had  spread  practically  to  the  whole  of  Admiral  Duncan's  fleet, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  June  the  mutineers  were  blockading 
the  Thames  with  no  less  than  26  vessels.  The  denaanda  of  the 
seamen  were  more  extensive  thas  at  Spithead;  their  resistance 
was  better  organir^d;  and  they  were  suspeaed,  though  without 
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reason,  of  harbouring  le^utionary  designs.  Tbe  return  o!  the 
Chvuiel  fleet  to  its  duty  emboldened  the  admirmlty  to  refuse 
any  concessions,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  repression  taken 
proved  effective.  One  by  one  the  mutinous  creFs  surrendered; 
and  the  arrest  of  thei  ringleader,  Richard  ^rker,  on  board  the 
'<  Sandwich,"  on  the  14th  of  June,  brought  the  aJflfair  to  an  end.^ 
The  seamen  regained  their  reputation,  and  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  their  liberty,  by  Duncan's  victofy 
over  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown  (October  1 1),  by 
wluch  the  immediate  danger  was  averted.  Thou^ 
the  French  attempt  at  a  concerted  invasion  had  failed,  however, 
the  Directory  did  not  abandon  the  enteiptise,  and  conunissioned 
BooapaAe  to  draw  up  freah.plans. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1797  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
was  indeed  sufficiently  alarming.  On  the  i8th  of  April,  during 
the  very  crisis  of  the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  Atistria  had  signed 
with  Bonaparte  the  himiiliating  terms  of  the  i»eliminaiy  peace 
of  Leoben,  which  six  months  later  were  embodied  in  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio  (October  1 7).  On  ihe  loth  of  August  Portugal 
had  ooaduded  a  treaty  with  the  French  Republic;  and  Great 
Britain  was  left  without  an  ally  m  Europe.  The  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  the  threat  of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  the  alarming  fell  in 
consols,  argued  strongly  against  continuing  the  war  single- 
handed,  and  in  July  Lord  Malmcsbuiy  had  been  sent  to  Lille  to 
open  iiesh  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France. 
The  negotiations  broke  down  on  the'refusal  of  En^^and  to  restore 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch.  But  though  forced,  in 
^tte  of  misgivings,  to  continue  the  strug^e,  the  British  govern- 
nent  in  one  very  important  respect  was  now  in  a  far  better 
position  to  do  so.  For  thouipi  Great  Britain  was  now  isolated 
and  her  p6Ucy  in  Europe  advertised  as  a  failure,  the  temper  of 
the  Bzkish  people  was  less  inclined  to  peace  in  1798  than  it  had 
been  three  years  before.  The  early  enthusiasm  of  the  dis- 
franchised dJasses  for  French  prindpla  had  cooled  with  the  later 
developments  of  the  Revolution;  the  attempted  invasions  had 
roused  the  national  spirit;  and  in  the  pubUc  imagination  the 
sinister  figure  of  Bonaparte,  the  rapacious  conqueror,  was  begin- 
ning to  loom  large  to  the  eiidusioii  of  lesser  issues.  Hen^forth, 
in  q>ite  of  press  prosecutions  and  trials  for  political  libel,  the 
government  was  supported  by  public  opimon  in  its  vigorous 
prosecntiott  of  the  war. 

If  the  danger  of  Ficndi  invasion  was  a  reality,  it  was  so 
mainly  owing  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 
n»Aat  natural  disaffection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority 
9iUaim  of  the  population— deprived  of  political  and  many 
y**  social  rights,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  and  oppression 

of  a  Protestant  minority  corrupted  by  centuries  of 
ascendanqr-^vited  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
fuU  mtasvre  of  tlie  intoferaUe  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
oduntry  was  revealed  by  the  horrors  of  the  rebellion  of  1798, 
aoid  after  this  had  been  suppressed  Pitt  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  situation  was  to  establish  a  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  had  proved  so 
successful  in  the  esse  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  saw  that 
to  establish  peace  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
to  be  enfranchised;  he  realised  that  to  enfranchise  them  in  a 
separated  Ireland  would  be  to  subject  the  proud  Protestant 
mittoiity  to  an  impossible  domination,  and  to  establish  not  peace 
but  war.  The  Union,  then,  was  in  his  view  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary do  CathoUc  emancipation,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  reward  held  out  to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  for  the 
surrender  of  their  national  quasi>independence.  It  was  a  bribe 
little  likely  to  appeal  to  the  Protestant  minority  which  consti- 
tuted the  Irish  parliament,  and  to  them  other  inducements 
had  to  be  offered  if  the  scheme  was  to  be  carried  through.  These 
inducements  were  not  all  corrupt.  Those  members  who  stood 
out  were,  indeed,  bought  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  and 
cotaonets;  but  the  advantages  to  Ireland  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  the  Union  were  many  and  obvious;  and 
if  all  the  promise^  held  o\it  by  the  promoters  of  the  measure 

>  A  viWd  account  of  the  mutiny  and  its  causes  is  given  in 
•-*-»-  Maoyat's  JUn^s  Ofam     • 


have  ewn  now  not  been  realised,  the  fault  U  not  tbeirk  The 
Act  of  Union  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  in  x8oo;  Catholic 
emancipation  was  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  following 
session,  the  first  of  the  united  parliament.    But  Pitt's  policy 
broke  on  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  George  IIL«  who  believed 
himself  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  resist  a^  concession 
to  the  enemies  of  the  KstaKHshed  Church.    The  disadvantage 
of  the  possession  of  too  strait  a  conscience  in  politics  was  never 
more  dismally  illustrated.  To  the  Irish  pe^>le  it  was 
the  first  breach  of  faith  in  connexion  with  the  Union,     'Jff'Sf 
and  threw  them  into  opposition  to  a  settlement  into    ^ 
which  they  bcUeved  tbraoselves  to  have  been  drawn 
under  false  pretences.    Pitt,  realising  this,  had  no  optkm  but' 
to  re^gn. 

The  resignation  of  the  great  minister  who  had  so  long  held 
the  itins  of  power  ocundded  with  a  critical  situation  in  Europe. 
The  isolation  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  as  the  result 
of  Nelson's  victory  oT  the  Nile  (1798),  had  enabled 
the  allies  to  recover  some  of  the  ground  lost  to  France.  <**  < 
But  this  had  merely  increased  Bonaparte's  prestige,  ^^^^ 
and  on  his  return  in  1799  he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self master  of  France  by  the  wup  d'Hat  of  the  i8th  Bnmiaire. 
The  campaign  of  Marengo  followed  (1800)  and  the  peace  of 
Luniville,  which  not  only  once  more  isolated  Great  Britain,  but 
raised  up  against  her  new  enemies,  to  the  list  of  whom  she  added 
by  using  her  command  of  the  sea  to  enforce  the  right  of  search 
in  order  to  seise  enemies'  goods  in  neutfal  vessels.  Russia  joined 
with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ail  hitherto  friendly  powers,  In 
resistance  to  this  claim. 

Such  was  the  position  when  Addington  became  prime  minister. 
He  was  n  man  of  weak  character  and  narrow  intellect,  whose 
main  datm  to  succeed  Pitt  was  that  he  shared  to 
the  full  the  Protestant  piejudices  of  king  and  people.  ^SSS^ 
His  tenure  of  power  was,  indeed,  marked  by  British 
successes  abroad;  by  Nelson's  victory  at  Copenhagen,  which, 
broke  up  the  northern  alliance,  and  by  Abercromby's  victory 
at  Alexandria,  wliich  forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Egypt; 
but  these  had  been  prepared  by  the  previous  administmtlon^ 
Addington's  real  woric  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  ( 1 80a), 
an  experimental  peace,  as  the  king  caUed  it,  to  see  J^mmJmL 
if  the  First  Consul  could  be  contented  to  restrain 
himself  within  the  very  wide  limits  by  which  his  authority  in 
Europe  was  stfll  circumscribed. 

In  a  few  months  Great  Britain  was  made  aware  that  the 
eiperiment  would  not  succeed.  Interference  and  annexation 
became  the  standing  policy  of  the  new  French  govern- 
ment;  and  Britain,  discovering  how  little  intention  Jj^'I^*' 
Bonaparte  had  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
refused  to  abandon  Malta,  as  she  had  engaged  to  do  by  the  terms 
<rf  peace.  The  war  began  again,  no  longer  a  war  against  re- 
volutionary principles  and  their  propaganda,  but  against  the 
boundless  ambitions  of  a  military  conqueror.  This  time  the 
British  nation  was  all  but  unanimous  in  resistance.  This  time 
its  resistance  would  be  sooner  or  later  supported  by  all  that  was 
healthy  in  Europe.  The  news  that  Bonaparte  was  making 
preparations  on  a  vast  scale  for  the  invasion  of  England  roosed 
a  stubborn  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  country.  Volunteers  were 
enrolled,  and  the  coast  was  dotted  with  MarteUo  towers,  many 
of  which  yet  remain  as  monuments  of  the  time  when  the  "  army 
of  England  "  was  encamped  on  the  heights  near  Boulogne  within  - 
sight  of  the  English  cliffs.  To  meet  so  great  a  crisis  Addington 
was  not  the  man.  He  had  been  ceaselessly  assailed,  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  by  the  trenchant  criticism,  and  often  unmannerly 
wit,  of  "  Pitt's  friends,"  among  whom  George  Canning  was  now 
conspicuous.  Pitt  himself  had  remained  silent;  but  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  and  of  a  threatened  UlneSs  of  the 
king,  which  would  have  necessitated  a  regency  and-~in  view  of ' 
the.  prince  of  Wales's  dislike  ior  him — his  d*n  permanent 
exclusion  from  ofiioe,  he  now  put  himself  f<Hirard  once  snom. 
The  government  majorities  in  the  House  now  rapidly  dwindled; 
on  the  s6th  of  April  1804,  Addington  resigned;  and  Pitt,  after 
his  attempt  to  form  a  national  coalition  ministry  had  broken 
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down  OB  the  kiog's  refusal  to  admit  Fox,  became  head  of  a 
govermneiit  oonstructed  on  a  narrow  Tory  ba«u.    Of  the 

members  of  the  late  government  Lord  Eldoa,  the  duke 
^l^f„  f^  of  Portland*  Lord  Westmorland*  Lord  Castkreagh  and 

Lord  Hawkeabury  retained  office,  the  latter  surrender* 


in^tbe  foreign  office  to  Lord  Harrowby  and  geing  to 
the  home  office.  Dundas,  now  Lord  Melville,  became  6r5t  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  cabinet  further  included  Lord  Camden, 
Lord  Mulgravc  and  the  duke  of  Montrose.  Canning,  Huskiaeon 
and  Perceval  were  given  subordinate  offices. 

Save  for  Ihe  commanding  personality  of  Pitt,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  scarcely  stronger  than  that  which  it  had  replaced..  It 
bad  to  face  the  same  Whig  opposition,  led  by  Fos,  who  scoffed 
at  the  French  peril,  and  reinforced  by  Addington  and  his  friends; 
and  the  whole  burden  of  meeting  this  opposition  fell  upon  Pitt; 
for  Castlereagb,  the  only  other  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  of  little  use  in  debate.  Nevertheless, 
fiesh  vigour  was  infused  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
AdditioMl  Forces  Act,  passed  in  the  teeth  of  a  strenuous  op- 
position, introduoftl  the  principle  of  a  modified  system  of  com* 
pulsion  to  supplement  thie  deficiencies  of  the  army  and  reserve, 
while  the  navy  was  largely  increased.  Abroad,  Pitt's  whole 
energies  were  directed  to  forming  a  fresh  coaiition  against 
Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  X4th  of  May  1804,  had  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  of  the  French;  but  it  was  a  year  before  Russia 
signed  with  Great  Britain  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  (April  11, 
xSos),  and  the  accession  to  the  coalition  of  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Naples  was  not  obtained  till  the  following  September.    In  the 

following  month(October  2  i)Nclaon*s  crowning  victory 
ff^£^   at  Trafalgar  over  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

relieved  England  of  the  dread  of  invasion.  It  served, 
however,  to  precipitate  the  crisis  on  the  continent  of  Eur^; 
the  great  army  assembled  at  Boulogne  waa  turned  eastwards; 
by  -the  capitulatiott  of  Ulm  (October  19)  Austria  lost  a  lar^e 
part  of  her  forces;  and  the  last  news  that  reached  Pitt  <m  his 
AmffWw   ^^th4)ed  was  that  of  the  ruin  of  alt  his  hopes  by  the 

crushing  victory  of  Napoleon  over  the  Russians  and 
Anstriaaa  at  AusterCta  (December  2). 

Pitt  died  on  the  sjrd  of  January,  and  (ha  refusal  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury  to  aasume  the  premiership  forced  the  king  to 
l^j^n  ^  summon  Lord  GrenviUe,  and  to  agree  to  the  induston 
pm.  of  Fox  in  Cht  cabinet  as  secretary  for  foreign  aSain. 

•'AfteJMSQr  Several  members  of  Pitt's  administration  were  ad* 
^J^n   mitted  to  tUs  *'  Ministry  of  aU  the  Talents,"  inchiding 

Addington  (now  Lord  Sidniouth),  who  had  rejoined 
the  ministry  in  December  1804  and  again  resigned,  owing  to 
a  disagreement  with  Pitt  as  to  the  charges  against  Lord  Melville 
(q.v.)  in  July  1805.  The  new  miniatry  remained  in  office  for  a 
year,  a  disastrous  year  which  saw  the  culmination  of  Napoleon's 
power:  the  crushing  of  Prussia  in  the  campaign  of  Jena,  the 
formalioQof  the  Confederatmn  of  the  Rhine  and  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  British 
govcnunent  had  displayed  little  skill,  frittering  away  its  forces 
■tiiiftftia  on  distant  expeditions,  instead  of  concentrating  them 
•ria*        in  support  of  Prussia  or  Russia,  and  the  chief  title 

to  fame  of  the  Ministry  of  all  the  TalenU  is  that  it 

secured  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  aboUtioa  ci  the 
slave-trade  (March  as,  1807). 

The  death  of  Fox  (September  15,  x8o6)  deprived  the  ministry 
of  its  strongest  member,  and  in  the  following  March'  it  fell  on 

the  old  question  of  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Tmetohisprindples,  Fox  had  done  his  best  to  negotiate 

terms  of  peace  with  Napoleon;  but  the  breakdown 
of  the  attempt  had  persuaded  even  the  Wh^  that  an  arrange-' 
ment  was  impossible,  and  in  view  of  this  fact  GrenviUe  thought- 
it  his  duty  to  advise  the  king  that  the  diaabilitiea  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  disaenten  in  the  matter  of  serving  in  the  army 
and  navy  ahoukl  be  removed,  in  order  that  all  sections  of  the 
nation  might  be  united  in  face  of  the  enemy.  The  situation, 
moreover,  was  in  the  hi^est  degree  anomahms;  for  by  an  act 
passed  in  1793  Roman  Catholics  might  hold  commissions  in  the 
amy  In  Ireland  up  to  the  rank  of  colond,  and  this  ligfat  had 
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not  been  extended  to  Ea^nd,  though  by  the  Act  of  Union  the 
armies  had  become  one.  The  king,  however,  was  not^  to  be 
moved  from  his  position;  and  he  waa  supported  in  this  attitude 
not  only  by  public  opinion,  but  by  a  section  of  the  ministry  itself, 
of  which  Sidmouth  made  himself  the  mouthpiece.  The  demand 
of  George  III.  that  ministers  should  undertake  never  again 
to  approach  him  on  the  subject  of  concessions  to  the  Catholics 
was  rejected  by  Grenville,  rightly,  as  uiuxmstitutienal,  and  on 
the  18th  of  March  1807  he  rdigned 

The  new  ministry,  under  the  nominal  headship  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian duke  of  Portland,  included  Perceval  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Canning  as  foreign  secretary  arul 
Castlereagh  as  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies. 
It  had  given  the  undertaking  demanded  by  the  king; 
those  of  its  members  who,  like  Camuag,  were  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emandpation,  a/guing  that,  in  view  of  greater  and  more 
pressing  questions,  it  was  usdess  to  insist  in  a  matter  whidi 
could  never  be  settled  so  long  as  the  old  king  lived.  Of  more 
importance  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  time  being,  than  any 
constitutional  issues,  waa  the.  life  -  and  -  death  strugg^  with 
Napoleon;  which  had  now  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Defeated 
at  sea,  but  master  now  of  the  greater  part:  of  the  continettt  of 
Europe,  the  French  emperor  planned  to  bring  Great  Britain 
to  terms  by  ruining  her  commerce  with  the  vast 
territories  under  his  influence.  In  November  l8o6 
he  issued  from  Berlin  the  famous  decree  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  British  goods  and  exdadibg  from 
the  harbours  under  his  control  even  neutral  ships  that  had 
touched  At  British  ports.  The  Briti^  govenmient  replied  by 
the  famous  Orders  in  Council  of  r8o7,  which  declared 
all  vessels  trading  with  France  liable  to  seizure,  and 
that  all  such  vessels  clearing  from  Fiance  must  toudi 
at  a  British  port  to  pay  customs  duties.  To  Uiis 
Napoleon  responded  with  the  Milan  decree  (December  17),  for* 
bidding  neutrals  to  trade  in  any  articles  imported  from  the 
British  dominions.  The  effects  of  these  measures  were  destined 
to  be  far-reaching.  The  Revolution  had  made  war  on  jMinces 
and  privilege,  and  the  comnsoo  people  had  in  genend  gained 
wherever  the  Napoleonic  r£gifaie  had  been  substituted  for  their 
effete  despotisms;,  but  the  "Continental  System"  was  felt 
as  an  oppression  in  every  humble  household,  suddenfy  deprived 
of  the  Uttlc  imported  luxuries,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
custom  had  inade  necessaries;  and  from  this  time  date  the 
Ix^ttings  of  that  popular  revolt  against  Napoleon  that  was 
to  culminate  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  Great  Britain,  too, 
was  ta  suffer  from  her  own  retaliatory  pc^cy.  The  Americans 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  war  to  draw  into  thdr  own 
hands  a  large  part  of  the  British  carrying  trade,  a 
process  greatly  encouraged  by  the  establhdunent  of 
the  Continental  System.  This  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  British  acting  under  the  Orden  in  Council,  nixl  the 
consequent  ill-feeling  culminated  in  the  war  of  18x2. 

It  was  not  only  the  completion  of  the  Continental  System, 
however,  that  made  the  year  1807  a  fateful  one  for  Great  Britain. 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  young  emperor  Alexander  I-    ,  . 

of  Russia,  fascinated  by  Napoleon's  genius  and  bribed     fSSt 
by  the  offer  of  a  partition  of  the  worid,  conduded  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  not  only  brought  Russia  into  the  Coii» 
tinental  System^  but  substituted  for  a  coalition  against  France 
a  formidable  coalitioo  against  England.    A  scheme  for  wresting 
from  the  British  the  oonunand  of  the  sea  was  only  defeated  by 
Canning's  actfen  In  ordering  the  Encash  licet  to  capture  the 
Danish  navy,  though  Denmark  was  still  nominally  a  friendly 
power  (see  Camninc,  GUokce).    Meanwhile,  in  order  to  com* 
plete  the  ring  fence  round  Europe  against  British  commerce. 
Napoleon  had  ordered  Junot  to  invade  Portugal;  rfvmtia 
Lisbon  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  PortU"  ruJte  •# 
guese  royal  family  mfghited  to  Braxil.    In  the  follow* 
ing  year  Napoleon  seised  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
and  gave  the  crown,  which  Charles  VI.  resigned  on  behalf  ti 
himself  and  his  heir,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  hk^  of  Naples. 
The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  people  that  followed  was  the  first  of 
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the  octloaal  upiiriBgi  agilMt  Ut  nile  hy  wMch  Kapoleon  ma 
destined  to  be  ovexthrown.  In  England  it  vrta  greeted  with 
ixntnense  popukt  enthnsitsm,  and  the  government,  without 
realising  the  fnU  import  of  the  step  it  was  taking,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Peninsula.  It  disembariced,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  Figueras  on  the  ist  of 
Angnst^  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
which  was  destined  not  to  end  until,  in  i8i4>  the 
British  troops  ctosMd  the  Pyienees  into  France,  while  the  Allies 
were  pieksing  over  the  Rhine.  The  political  and  miUtary  events 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  do  not,  however,  belong  strictly  to 
English  history,  though  they  profoundly  affected  iu  develop- 
meot«  and  they  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Etnan:  Hisiory; 
Napoleoii;  NAPOUtorac  Campaicns;  Peminsoiail  Wax; 
Watsxloo  Caidpaioii). 

Tbe  war,  white  it  lasted,  wis  of  cQurae  the  main  preoccupa- 
tion of  British  ministers  and  of  the  British  people.  It  entailed 
fg  enormous  sacriSces,  which  led  to  comespondiRg  dis- 
contents; and  differences  as  to  its  conduct  produced 
frequent  friction  within  the  government  itself.  A 
cabinet  crisis  was  tbe  result  of  the  outcome  of  the 
ottfortunate  Wakherea  expedition  of  1809.  It  had  been  Castle- 
leagh's  ooaception  and,  had  it  been  as  well  executed  as  it  was 
conceived,  it  might  have  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  Napoleon's  hopes 
of  recovering  hb  power  at  sea,  by  destroying  his  great  naval 
establishments  at  Antwerp.  It  failed,  and  it  became  the  subject 
of  angry  dispute  between  Canning  and  Castleieagh,  a  dispute 
embittered  by  personal  rivalry  and  tbe  friction  due  to  the  ill- 
defined  relations  of  the  foreign  secretary  to  the  secretary  for 
war;  the  quarrel  culminated  in  a  duel,  and  in  the  resignation 
of  both  ministers  (see  Londondeuit,  snd  Makquess  op,  and 
Camnxno,  Geoege).  The  duke  of  Portland  resigned  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  under  Perceval 
as  premier.  Lord  WcUesley  became  foreign  secretary, 
while  Lord  Liverpool,  with  Pabnerstoa  as  his  under- 
secretary, succeeded  Castlereagh  at  the  war  office. 
The  most  conspicuons  member  of  this  govenunent  was  Wellesley, 
whose  main  object  in  taking  office  was  to  second  his  brother's 
efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  In  this  he  was,  however,  only  partially 
successful,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  his  colleagues  to  realise 
the  unique  importance  of  the  operations  in  Spain.  In  November 
sSio  the  old  king's  mind  gave  way,  and  on  the  nth  ol  February 
i8zx«  an  act  of  p«riHwn— >t  bestowed  the  regency,  under  certain 
restrictions,  upon  tbe  prince  of  Wales.  The  prince 
had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Whig  leadersv 
and  it  was  asnmcd  that  his  accession  to  power  would 
meana  change  of  govrrtmient*  He  had,  however,  been  offended 
by  their  attitude  onthe  question  of  the  restriction^  his  authority 
as  regent,  and  he  continued  Perceval  in  office.  A  year  hiter, 
the  king's  insanity  being  proved  incurable,  tbe  regency  was 
definitive^  established  (February  i&ia).  Lord  WcUesley  took 
advantage  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  to  resign  a 
position  in  which  he  had  not  been  given  a  free  hand,  and  his 
post  of  foreign  aecreury  was  offered  to  Canning.  Canning, 
however,  refused  to  serve  with  Castlenngh  as  minister  of  war, 
and  the  latter  received  the  foreign  office,  which  he  was  to  hold 
till  his  death  in  182a.  A  month  later,  on  the  nth  of  May, 
Perceval  was  s^saMinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Lord  Liverpool  became  the  head  of  a  govenunent  that  was 
to  last  till  i8a7. 

The  period  covered  by  Che  Livopool  administration  was  a 
fateful  one  in  the  history  of  Euroiie.  The  year  181  a  saw 
__  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the  diaastroxis 

iSSS!  retreat  from  Moscow.  In  the  foUowiag  year  Welling, 
ton's  victory  at  Vitoria  signalled  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  in  Spain;  while  Prussia  threw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
Austria,  realising  after  cautious  delay  her  chance  of  retrieving 
the  humiliations  ol  1809,  joined  the  aUiance^  and  {n  cdnoeit  vdib 
Russia  and  the  other  (German  powen  overthrew  Napoleott  at 
Leipsig.  The  invasion  of  France  f  oUowed  in  x8 14*  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon,  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  And  the  asaenbling 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna.    The  foUowiag  year  saw  the  return 


of  Napoleon  ftom  Elba,  the  dose  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and 
the  campaign  that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
succeeding  period,  after  so  much  storm  and  stress,  might  seem 
dull  and  unprofitable;  but  it  witnessed  the  instructive  experi- 
ment of  the  government  of  Europe  by  a  concert  of  the  great 
powers,  and  the  first  victory  of  the  new  principle  of  nationality 
in  ithe  insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  The  share  taken  by  Great 
Britain  in  all  this,  for  which  Castlereagh  pre-eminently  must 
take  the  pnise  or  blame,  is  outlined  in  the  article  on  the  history 
of  Europe  {q.v.).  Here  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  j^j,|p, 
how  closely  the  development  of  foreign  nffairs  was  #«avei 
interwoven  with  that  of  home  politics.  Tbe  great  g— *** 
war,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  was  the  supreme  affair  of  '"^^ 
moment;  the  supreme  interest  when  it  was  over  was  to  prevent 
its  recurrence.  For  above  all  tbe  world  needed  peace,  in  order 
to  recover  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  revolutionary  epoch;  and 
this  peace,  bought  at  so  great  a  cost,  could  be  preserved  only 
by  the  honest  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great  inter- 
national alliance  based  on  "  tbe  treaties."  This  explains 
Castlereagh's  policy  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  giuaaly 
attacked  by  the  Opposition  in  parliament  and  by  irrc^Mnsible 
critics,  of  the  type  of  Byron,  outside;  historians,  bred  in  the 
atmosphere  of  mid-Victorian  Liberalism,  have  re-echoed  the 
cry  against  him  and  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  member;  but  history  has  largely  justified  his 
attitude.  He  was  no  friend  of  arbitrary  government;  but  be 
judged  it  better  that "  oppressed  nationalities  "  and  "  persecuted 
Liberals"  should  suffer  than  that  Europe  should  be  again 
plunged  into  war.  He  was  fialcd  in  his  day  as  the  arch-opponent 
of  reform,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  reform  movement  would  have 
been  impossible  but  for  the  peace  his  policy  secured. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  tbe  Tory  govern- 
ment towards  the  great  issues  of  home  pofitics  was  whoUy, 
or  even  mainly,  inspired  by  a  far-sighted  wisdom.  It  m-toti 
had  departed  widely  from  the  Toryism  of  Pitt's  •/<te 
younger  years,  which  had  sought  to  base  itself  on  ^'^^ 
popular  support,  as  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  ex-  ^"^ 
dusivencss  of  the  Whigs.  It  conceived  itself  as  the  trustee  61 
a  system  of  government  which,  however  thcoreticaUy  imperfect, 
atone  of  the  governments  of  Europe  had  survived  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution  intact.  To  tamper  with  a  constitution  that 
had  so  proved  its  quality  seemed  not  so  much  a  sacrilege  as  a 
folly.  The  rigid  conservatism  that  resulted  from  this  attitude 
served,  indeed,  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  weight  to  Castlereagh 's 
counsels  in  the  European  concert;  for  Metternich  at  least, 
wholly  occupied  with  **  propping  up  mouldering  institutions," 
could  not  have  worked  harmoniously  with  a  minister  suspected 
of  an  itch  for  reform.  At  home,  however,  it  undoubtedly 
tended  to  provoke  that  very  revolution  which  ft  was  intended 
to  prevent.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  notorious  corrup- 
tion of  the  representative  system  as  to  the  fact  that  it  represented 
social  and  economic  conditions  that  were  rapidly  passing  away. 

Both  Houses  of  Pariiament  were  in  the  main  assemblies  of 
aristocmts  and  landowners;  but  agriculture  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  characteristic  industry  of  the  country  and  the   ^^^^^ 
eld  semi-feudal  relations  of  life  were  in  process  of   mtrntma^ 
rapid  dissolution.    The  invention  of  machinery  and    thtiaOmt' 
the  concentration  of  the  working  population  in  manu-    *y?V 
facturing  centres  had  an  but  destroyed  the  old  village 
Industries,  and  great  populations  were  growing  up  outside  the 
traditional  resttatilts  of  the  old  system  of  class  dependence. 
The  distress  inevitable  in  connenon  with  such  an  industrial 
revolution  was  increased  by  the  ihimense  burden  of  the  war 
and  by  the  high  protective  policy  of  the  parliamenl,  which 
restricted  trade  and  deliberately  increased  the  price  of  food 
In  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes:    Between  1811  and 
1814  bands  of  so-called  **  Luddites,"  starving  operatives  out  of 
work,  scoured  tbe  country,  smashing  machinery— the  immediate 
cause  of  their  misfortunes — and  committing  every  sort  of  out- 
rage.    The  fault  of  the  government  lay,  not  in  taking  vigorous 
I  measures  for  the  soppression  of  these  disorders,  but  in  remain- 
ing obstinately  blind  to  the  true  causes  that  had  produced  them. 
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Ministers  saw  in  the  Luddite  organization  only  another  con- 
spiracy against  the  state;  and,  so  far  from  seeking  means  for 
removing  the  grievances  that  underlay  popular  disaffection, 
the  activity  of  parliament,  inspired  by  the  narrowest  class 
interests,  only  tended  to  increase  them.  The  price  of  food, 
already  raised  by  th&  war,  was  still  further  increased  by  suc- 
CtrmLairr  ^^^^^  ^^'^  Laws,  and  the  artificial  value  thus  given 
0ad  to  arable  land  led  to  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Bills, 

under  which  the  country  people  were  deprived  of  their 
common  rights  with  very  inadequate  compensation, 
tad  life  in  the  village  communities  was  made  more  and  more 
difficult.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
spirit  of  unrest  grew  apace.  In  1815  the  passing  of  a  new  Com 
Law,  forbidding  the  importation  of  com  so  long  as  the  price 
for  home-grown  wheat  was  under  80s.  the  quarter,  led  to  riots 
in  London.  An  attack  made  on  the  prince  regent  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  on  the  28th  of  January  181 7  led  to  an  inquiry, 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  an  elaboralc  organization  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  ordcj|'.  The  repressive  measures 
of  179s  and  1799  were  now  revived  and  extended,  and 
a  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  a  year 
was  passed  through  both  Houses  by  a  large  majority. 
On  the  37th  of  Match  Lord  Sidmouth  opened  the 
government  campaign  against  the  press  by  issuing  a  circular  to 
the  lords-lieutenants,  directing  them  to  instruct  the  justices  of 
the  peace  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  publishing  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels.  The 
legality  of  this  suggestion  was  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  acted  on,  and  a  series  of  press  prosecutions  followed, 
some — as  in  the  case  of  the  bookseller  Wilfiam  Hone — on  grounds 
so  trivial  that  juries  refused  to  convict.  William  Cobbett,  the 
most  influential  of  the  reform  leaders,  in  order  to  avoid  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  "deprived  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,"  suspended 
the  PolUkal  Register  and  sailed  for  America.  A  disturbance 
that  was  almost  an  armed  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in 
Derbyshire  in  June  of  this  year,  seemed  to  justify  the  severity 
of  the  government;  it  was  suppressed  without  great  difficulty, 
and  three  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed. 

It  was,  however,  in  1819  that  the  conflict  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  new  popular  forces  culminated.  Distress  was 
acute;  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns  mass  meetings 
were  held  to  discuss  a  remedy,  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  political  agitators,  was  discovered  in  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  The  right  to  return  members 
to  parliament  was  claimed  for  all  communities;  and  since 
this  right  was  unconstitutionally  withheld,  unrepresented 
towns  were  invited  to  exercise  it  in  anticipation  of  its  formal 
concession.  At  Birmingham,  accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wolscley 
was  duly  elected  *'  legislatorial  attorney  and  representative  " 
of  the  town.  Manchester  followed  suit;  but  the  meeting 
arranged  for  the  9th  of  August  was  declared  illegal  by  the 
magistrates,  on  the  strength  of  a  royal  proclamation  against 
seditious  meetings  issued  on  the  30th  of  July.  Another  meeting 
was  accordingly  summoned  for  the  undoubtedly  legal  purpose 
of  petit  ioning  parliament  in  favour  of  reform.  On  the  appointed 
day  (August  16)  thousands  poured  in  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  These  men  had  been  previously  drilled,  for  the  pur- 
pose, a»  their  own  leaders  asserted,  of  enabling  the  vast  assem« 
bbge  to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner;  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  magistrates  suspected,  of  preparing  th^n  for  an  armed 
insurrection.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  yeomanry 
to  arrest  a  popular  agitator,  Henry  Hunt;  the  angry 
mob  surged  round  the  horsemen,  who  found  themselves 
powerless;  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  and  the  15th 
Hussars  charged  the  crowd  with  drawn  swords.  The 
meeting  rapidly  broke  up,  but  not  before  six  had  been  killed 
and  many  injured.  The  "  Manchester  Massacre "  gave  lui 
immense  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  reform.  The 
employment  of  soldiers  to  suppress  liberty  of  speech  stirred 
up  the  rc&entmcnt  of  Englishmen  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done,  and  this  resentment  was  increased  by  the  conviction  that 
the  government  was  engaged  with  the  '*  Holy  Alliance  "  in  an 
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unholy  conspiracy  against  libeity  evoywheie.  The  true  tend- 
ency of  Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  was  not  uaderstood,  nor  had 
he  any  of  the  popular  arts  which  would  have  enabled  Canning 
to  carry  public  opinion  with  him  in  cases  where  a  frank  ex- 
planation was  impossible.  The  Liberals  could  see  no  more  than 
that  he  appeared  to  be  committed  to  international  engagements, 
the  logical  outcome  of  which  might  be — as  an  orator  of  the 
Opposition  put  it — that  Cossacks  would  be  encamped  in  Hyde 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  House  of  Comment, 

The  dangerous  agitation  that  gave  expression  to  this  state 
of  feeling  was  met  by  the  government  in  the  session  of  November 
1819  by  the  passing  of  the  famous  Six  Acts.  The  firtt 
of  these  deprived  the  defendant  of  the  right  of  travers- 
ing, but  directed  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
within  a  year^  the  second  increased  the  penalties  for  seditious 
libel;  the  third  impowed  the  new^Mper  stamp  duty  on  aO 
pamphlets  and  the  like  containing  news;  the  fourth  (Seditious 
Meetings  Act)  once  more  greatly  curtailed  the  liberty  of  public 
meetings;  the  fifth  forbade  the  training  of  pecwns  in  the  use 
of  arms;  the  sixth  empowered  magistrati^  to  search  for  and 
seize  arms. 

The  apparent  necessity  for  the  passing  of  these  exceptional 
measures  was  increased  by  the  imminent  death  of  the  old  king, 
the  tragic  dose  of  whose  long  reign  had  won  for  him 
a  measure  of  popular  empathy  which  was  wholly  ^^bmOm 
lacking  in  the  case  of  the  prince  regent.  On  the  23rd  oiimiir- 
of  February  1820  George  III.  died,  and  the  regent 
became  king  as  George  IV.  This  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst 
of  popular  discontent  with  the  existing  ttder  of  a  far  more 
ominous  character  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  The  king 
was  generally  loathed,  not  so  much  for  his  vices — ^whidi  would 
have  been,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  condoned  in  a  more  popviar 
monarch — but  for  the  notorious  meanness  and  selfishness  of 
his  character.  Of  these  qualities  he  took  the  occasion  of  his 
accession  to  make  a  fresh  display.  He  had  long  been  separated 
from  his  wife,  (Caroline  of  Branswick;  he  now  refused  her  the 
title  of  queen  consort,  forbade  the  mentton  of  her  name  in  the 
liturgy,  and  penuaded  the  government  to  promote  an  inquiry 
in  parliament  into  her  conduct,  with  a  view  to  a  divorce.  ¥/hat- 
ever  grounds  there  may  have  been  for  this  action,  popular  sym- 
pathy was  wholly  with  Qutai  Cardine,  who  became  the  centre 
round  which  all  the  forces  of  discontent  xallied.  The  failttrc  of 
the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  queen,  whidi  was 
dropped  after  it  had  passed  its  third  reading  hi  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven,  was  greeted  as  a  great  popular  triumph. 
The  part  played  by  the  government  in  this  unsavoury  affair 
had  discredited  them  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  dasscs  whose  fear 
of  revolution  had  hitherto  made  them  supporters  of  the  established 
system;  and  the  movement  for  reform  received  a  new  stimulus. 

The  Tory  government  itself  realized  the  necessity  for  some 
concessions  to  the  growing  public  sentiment.  In  1821  a  small 
advance  was  made.  The  reform  bill,  (equal  electoral 
districts)  introduced  by  Lambton  (afterwards  Lord 
Durham)  was  thrown  out;  but  the  corrupt  borough 
of  Grampound  in  Cornwall  was  disfranchised  and  the 
seats  transferred  to  the  county  of  York.  Even  more  significant 
was  the  change  in  the  cabinet,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
admission  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  section  of  the 
Opposition,  Lord  Sidmouth  retiring  and  Robert  Peel  becoming 
home  secretary.  A  bill  for  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities, 
too,  was  carried  in  the  CU>mmotts,  Ihoogh  rejected  in  the  Lords; 
and  the  appointment  of  Lord  WeUesley,  an  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  to  the  lord-Ueutenancy  of  Ireland  marked  yet 
another  stage  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which,  more  than 
ansrthing  else  at  that  time,  kept  Ireland  and  Irishmen  in  a  state 
of  chronic  discontent  and  agitation. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  this  modification  of  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  government  at  home  coincided  with  a  modi- 
fication of  its  relations  with  the  European  powers.  The  tendency 
of  Metternieh's  system  bad  long  been  growing  distasteful  to 
Casttereagh,  who  had  conlistently  protested  against  the  attempt 
to  constitute  the  Grand  Alliance  general  police  of  Europe  and 
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bad  specially  piote8tc4  against  tlie  Caibbad  Dcciccs  iq.v,).  The 
first  steps  towards  the  inevitable  breach  with  the  reactionary 
powers  bad  already  been  taken  before  Castlereagh's  tragic 
death  on  the  eve  of  the  congress  of  Verona  brought  George 
Canning  into  office  as  the  executor  of  his  policy  With 
Canning,  foe  of  the  Revolution  and  all  its  works  though 
he  was,  the  old  liberal  Toryism  of  Pitt's  younger  days 
seemed  once  more  to  emerge.  It  might  have  emerged  in  any 
case;  but  Canning,  with  his  brilliant  popiilar  gifts  and  his  frank 
an>eal  to  popular  support,  gave  it  a  revivifying  stimulus  which 
it  would  never  have  received  from  an  aristocrat  of  the  type  of 
CasUereagh. 

The  new  spirit  was  most  conspicuous  in  foreign  affairs;  in 
the  protest  of  Great  Britain  against  the  action  of  the  continental 
powers  at  Verona  (see  Vekona,  Congress  of),  in 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics,  and 
later  in  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  the  insurrection  in  Greece.  This  policy  had 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  Castlereagh 
for  his  own  guidance  at  Verona  ^  but  Canning  succeeded  in  giving 
it  a  popular  and  national  colour  and  thus  removing  from  the 
government  all  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  spirit 
of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  In  home  affairs,  too,  the  government 
made  tentative  advances  in  a  Liberal  direction.  In  January 
1823  Vansittart  was  succeeded  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
by  Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Goderich),  and  Huskisson  became 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  term  of  office  of  the  latter 
was  marked  by  the  first  tentative  efforts  to  modify  the  high 
protective  system  by  which  British  trade  was  hampered,  especi< 
ally  by  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act  (1823),  a  modification  of 
the  Navigation  Acts,  by  which  British  and  fordgn  shipping 
were  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  while  the  right  to  impose  re- 
strictive duties  on  ships  of  powers  refusing  to  reciprocate  was 
retained.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  improvement  in  trade  that 
ultimately  resulted  from  these  measures,  there  was  great  de- 
pression; in  1825  there  was  a  financial  crisis  that  caused  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  in  1826  the. misery  of  the  labouring  poor  led 
to  renewed  riots  and  machinery  smashing.  It  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  a  drastic  alteration  in  the  existing  system 
was  absolutely  inevitable.  As  to  this  necessity,  however,  the 
mlni&Lry  was  in  fact  hopelessly  divided.  The  government  was 
one  of  compromise,  in  which  even  so  burning  a  question  as 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  left  open.  Among  its  members 
were  some — like  the  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  hixnself — whose  Toryism 
was  of  tbe  type  crystallized  under  the  influence  of  the  Revolution, 
adamant  against  change.  Such  progressive  measures  as  it  had 
passed  had  been  passed  in  the  teeth  of  its  own  nominal  sup- 
porters, even  of  its  own  members.  In  1826  Lord  Palmerston, 
himself  a  member  of  the  government,  wrote:  "  On  the  Catholic 
question,  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com  laws,  on 
Uie  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  relatinir  to  trade  in 
money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  game  laws  .  .  •  ;  on  all  these 
questions,  and  everything  like  them,  the  government  will  find 
support  from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denom- 
inated friends."  It  was,  in  fact,  only  the  personal  influence 
of  Liverpool  that  held  the  ministry  together,  and  when,  on  the 
X  7th  of  February  1827,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  a 
crisis  was  inevitable. 

The  crisis,  indeed,  arose  before  the  nominal  expiration  of  the 
LiverpocJ  administration.  Two  questions  were,  in  the  view  ol 
Canm'ng  and  his  supporters,  of  supreme  importance — 
Catholic  emancipation  and  the  reform  of  theCornLaws. 
The  first  of  these  bad  assumed  a  new  urgency  since  the 
formation  in  1825  of  the  Catholic  Association,  which 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Daniel  O'Connell 
established  in  Ireland  a  national  organization  that  threatened 
the  very  basis  of  the  government.  In  March  1826  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  brought  in  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which,  passed 
In  the  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  A  year  later 
Burdctt*s  motion  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  immediate 
attention,  though  supported, by  Canning,  was  rejected  in  the 
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Commons.  A  bill  modifying  the  Com  Laws,  intrsduoed  by 
Canning  and  Huskisson,  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
12th  of  April  1827,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

Meanwhile  (April  10)  Canning  had  become  prime  minister, 
his  appointment  being  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Liverpool  administration:     _     . 
WeUington,  Eldon,  Melville.  Bathunt,  Westmorland    fSZl? 
and  Peel,  the  latter  of  whom  resigned  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation.    The  new  govern- 
ment had  perforce  to  rely  on  the  Whigs,  who  took  their  seats 
on  the  government  side  of  the  House,  Lord  Lansdowne  being 
included  in  the  cabinet.    Before  this  coalition  could  be  com- 
pleted, however.  Canning  died  (August  8).    The  short-lived 
Goderich  administration  followed;  and  in  January  z8a8  the  king, 
weary  of  the  effort  to  arrange  a  coalition,  summoned 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  oJKce  as  bead  of  a  purely    Y'"'"*- 
Tory  cabinet.    Yet  the  logic  of  facts  waa  too  strong    aj^f^^jj 
even  for  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Iron  Duke.    In 
May  z8a8,  on  the  initiative  ol  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  were  repealed;  in  the  same  session  a  Com 
Bill,  differing  but  little  from  those  that  Wellington  had  hitherto 
opposed,  was  passed;  and  finally,  after  a  strenuous  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  election  of  O'ConneU  for  Clare,  and  in 
spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  King  George  IV.,  >^^^ 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  paned  (April  10,  ^|««2m> 
1829)  by  a  large  majority.   On  the  26th  of  June  1830  nam       . 
the  king  died,  exactly  a  month  before  the  outbreak  ^>— *   ' 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris  that  hurled  Charles  X.  from  ^JJlSf'** 
the  throne  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Liberal 
Monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe;  a  revolution  that  was  to  exert  4 
strong  influence  on  the  movement  for  reform  in  England. 

King  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  at  a  critic  moment 
in  the  lustpry  of  the  English  constitution.  Eve/ywhere  misety 
and  discontent  were  apparent,  manifesting  themselves 
in  riots  gainst  machinery,  in  rick-burning  ona  large 
scale,  and  in  the  formation  of  trades  unions  which 
tended  to  develop  into  organized  armies  of  sedition.  AU  the 
dements  of  violent  revolution  were  present.  Nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  new  king  greatly  calculated 
to  restore  the  damaged  prestige  of  the  crown;  for,  if  he  lacked 
the  evil  qualities  that  had  caused  George  IV.  to  be  loathed  as 
well  as  despised,  he  lacked  also  the  sense  of  personal  dignity 
that  had  been  the  saving  grace  of  George,  while  he  shared  the 
conservative  and  Protestant  prejudices  of  his  predccessorsi 
Reform  was  now  inevitable.  The  Wellington  ministry,  hated 
by  the  Liberals,  denounced  even  by  the  Tories  as  traitorous  for 
the  few  concessions  made,  resigned  on  the  i6th  of  November; 
and  the  Whigs  at  last  came  into  office  under  Lord  |y^ 
Grey,  the  ministry  also  including  a  few  of  the  more  miwMtij 
Liberal  Tories.  Lord  Durham,  perhaps  the  most  ■■*<' 
influential  leader  of  the  reform  movement,  became  **'**V'. 
privy  seal,  Althorp  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Palmerston 
foreign  secretary,  Melbourne  home  secretary,  Goderich  colonuU 
secretary.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  paymaster-general,  and 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby),  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  heM 
office  outside  the  cabinet.  With  the  actual  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  government  was  powerless  to  effect  its  purpose, 
nwugh  it  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second  reading 
of  the  Reform  Bill  (March  21^  x8jx),  it  was  defeated  ^^_^ 
ia  committee,  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The  Jm 
result  was  a  great  governmental  majority,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons  in  September.  Its  rejection  by  the 
Lords  on  the  8th  of  October  was  the  signal  for  dangerous  rioting; 
and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  king,  the  bill  was  once  more 
passed  by  the  Commons  (December  12).  A  violent  agitation 
marked  the  recess.  On  the  14th  of  April  1832  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Lords,  but  on  the  7th  of  May  was  again 
rejected,  whereupon  the  government  resigned.  The  attempt 
of  Wellington,  at  the  king's  instance,  to  form  a  ministry  failed; 
of  all  the  Tory  obstmctionists  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  face 
the  popukr  rage.  On  the  15th  Lord  Grey  was  in  office  again; 
the  demand  was  made  lor  a  sufficient  creation  of  peers  to  awamp 
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the  Home  of  Lords;  tho  king,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  used 
his  influence  to  persuade  the  peers  to  yield,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  the  great  Reform  Bill  became  Uw.  Thus  was  England 
spared  the  crisis  of  a  bloody  revolution,  and  proof  given  to  the 
world  that  her  ancient  constitution  was  sufficiently  elastic  to 
expand  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

The  effect  of  'the  Reform  Bill,  which  abolished  fifty-six 
"  rotten  "  boroughs,  and  by  reducing  the  representation  of  others 
set  free  143  seats,  which  were  in  part  conferred  on  the  new  in- 
dustrial centres,  was  to  transfer  a  large  share  of  political  power 
from  the  landed  aristocracy  to  the  middle  classes.  Yet  the 
opposition  of  the  Tories  had  not  been  wholly  inspired  by  the 
desire  to  maintain  the  pditical  predominance  of  a  class.  Canning, 
who  had  the  best  reason  for  knowing,  defended  the  unreformed 
system  on  the  ground  that  its  very  anomalies  opened  a  variety 
of  paths  by  which  talent  could  make  its  way  into  parliament, 
and  thus  produced  an  assembly  far  more  widely  representative 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  more  uniform  and  I<^cal  system. 
This  argument,  which  the  effect  of  progressive  extensions  of  the 
franchise  on  the  intellectual  level  of  parliament  has  certainly 
not  tended  to  weaken,  was  however  far  outweighed — as  Canning 
himself  would  have  come  to  see — ^by  the  advantage  of  reconciling 
with  the  old  constitution  the  new  forces  which  were  destined 
during  the  century  to  transform  the  social  org^nlxation  of  the 
country.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  drastic  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  did  it  in  effect  constitute  a  revolution.  The  143  seats  set 
free  were  divided  equally  between  the  towns  and  the  counties; 
and  in  the  counties  the  landowning  aristocracy  was  still  supreme. 
In  the  towns  the  new  £10  household  franchise  secured  a  demo- 
cratic constituency;  in  the  counties  the  inclusion  of  tenants  at 
will  (of  £50  annual  rent),  as  well  as  of  copyholders  and  lease- 
holders, only  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  landlords. 
There  was  as  yet  no  secret  ballot  to  set  the  voter  free. 

The  result  was  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
The  first  reformed  parliament,  which  met  on  the  39th  of  January 
1833,  consisted  in  the  main  of  Whigs,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Radicals 
and  a  compact  body  of  Liberal  Tories  tinder  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Its  great  work  was  the  act  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  British 
6ok>nies  (August  30).  Other  burning  questions  were  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  the  scandal  of  the  established  church  there, 
the  misery  of  the  poor  in  England.  In  aU  these  matters  the 
House  showed  little  enough  of  the  revolutionary  temper;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  in  March  Lord  Durham  resigned.  To  the 
Whig  leaders  the  diurch  was  all  but  as  sacrosanct  as  to  the 
Tories,  the  very  foundation  of  the  constitution,  not  to  be  touched 
save  at  imminent  risk  to  the  state;  the  most  they  would  ad- 
venture was  to  remedy  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  abuses  of  an 
establishment  imposed  on  an  unwilling  population.  As  for 
O'Comell's  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  that  met  with 
but  scant  S3rmpathy  in  parliament;  on  the  97th  of  May  1834 
his  repeal  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  July  the  Grey  ministry  resigned,  and  on  the  16th  Lord 
Melbourne  became  prime  minister.  His  short  tenure  of  office 
is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  reform 
fHHfHa^  of  the  Poor  Law  (August).  The  reckless  system  of 
outdoor  relief,  which  had  pauperized  whole  neighbour- 
hoods, was  abolished,  and  the  system  of  unions  and  worithottses 
established  (see  Poor  Law).  An  attempt  to  divert  some  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  (^urdi  led  in  the  autumn  to  serious  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  the  cabinet;  the  king,  as  tenacious  as  Ms 
father  of  the  exact  obligations  of  his  coronation  oath,  dismissed 
the  ministry,  and  called  the  Tories  to  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Thus,  within  three  years  of  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  BiU,  the  party  which  had  most  strenuously 
opposed  it  was  again  in  office.  Scarcely  less  strildng  testimony 
to  the  constitutional  temper  of  the  English  was  given  by  the  new 
attitude  of  the  party  under  the  new  conditions.  In  the  "  Tam** 
j^  worth  manifesto  "  of  January  1835  Peel  proclaimed 

•*Coamf»  the  principles  which  were  henceforth  to  guide  the 
party,  no  longer  Tory,  but  "Conservative."  The 
Reform  Bill  and  its  consequences  were  frankly  accepted ; 
fitfther  itforms  were  promised,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 


municipal  corporations  and  of  the  disabilities  of  the  dissenters. 
The  new  parliament,  hovvever,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  February, 
was  not  favourable  to  the  ministry,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of  ApriL 
Lord  Melbourne  once  more  came  into  office,  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  the  7th  of  September  was  the  work  of  a 
Liberal  government.  This  was  the  last  measure  of  ficst-rate 
importance  passed  before  the  death  of  King  William,  which 
occurred  on  the  30th  of  June  1837 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  not  only  for 
En^and  but  for  the  worid  at  large,  of  the  epoch  which  cul- 
minated in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  All  Europe, 
whether  Liberal  or  reactionary,  was  watching  the  constitutional 
struggle  with  strained  attention,  the  principles  of  monarchy 
and  of  constitutional  liberty  were  alike  at  slake.  To  foreign 
observers  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  British  monarchy  omid 
survive.  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London, 
sent  home  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  the  most  pessimistic  reports. 
According  to  Brunnow,  King  William,  by  using  his  influence  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  *'  cast  his  crown  into 
the  gutter";  the  throne  might  endure  for  his  lifetime,  but  the 
next  heir  was  a  young  and  inexperienced  giri,  and,  even  were  the 
princess  Victoria  ever  to  mount  the  throne — which  was  unlikely 
— she  would  be  speedily  swept  off  it  again  by  the  rising  tide 
of  republicanism.  The  course  of  the  next  reign  was  destined 
speedily  to  cnnvince  even  Nicholas  I.  of  the  baselessness  of 
these  fears,  and  to  present  to  all  Europe  the  exemplar  of  a 
progressive  state,  in  which  the  principles  of  traditional 
authority  and  democratic  liberty  combined  for  the  common 
good.  (W.  A.  P.) 

Xn.  The  RncN  Gt  Vxctobu  (1837-1901) 

The  death  of  William  IV.,  on  the  20th  of  June  1837,  placed 
on  the  throne  of  England  a  young  princess,  who  was  destined 

to  reign  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  her  pre-    ^ 

decessors.    The  new  queen,  the  only  daughter  of  the    ySari^a 
duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  lU.,  had  jxist   mrtttfnm 
attained  her  majority      Educated  in  comparative 
seclusion,  her  character  and  her  person  were  unfamiliar  to  her 
future  subjects,  who  were  a  little  weary  of  the  extravagances 
and  eccentricities  of  her  immediate  predecessors.   Her  accession 
gave  them  a  new  interest  in  the  house  of  Hanover.    And  their 
loyalty,  which  would  in  any  case  have  been  excited  by  the 
accession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl  to  the  throne  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world,  was  stimulated  by  her  conduct 
and  appearance.    She  displayed  from  the  first  a  dignity  and 
good  sense  which  won  the  affection  of-  the  multitude  who  merely 
saw  her  in  public,  and  the  confidence  of  the  advisers  who  were 
admitted  into  her  presence. 

The  ministry  experienced  immediate  benefit  from  the  change. 
The  Whigs,  who  had  governed  England  since  1830,  under  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  were  suffering  from  the  reaction 
which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  revolution.  The  country 
which,  in  half-a^doxen  years,  had  seen  a  radical  reform  of  parlia- 
ment, a  no  less  radical  reform  of  mum'dpal  corporations,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  poor  laws, 
was  fonging  for  a  period  of  political  repose.  The  alliance,  or 
understanding,  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Irish  was  increasing 
the  distrust  of  the  English  people  in  the  ministry,  and  Lord 
Melbourne's  government,  in  the  first  half  of  1837,  seemed 
doomed  to  perish.  The  accession  of  the  queen  gave  it  a  new 
lease  of  power.  The  election,  indeed,  which  followed  her  ac- 
cession did  not  materially  alter  the  composition  of  the  Hooso 
of  Commons.  But  the  popularity  of  the  queen  was  extended 
to  her  government.  Taper's  suggestion  in  Coninfsby  that  the 
Conservatives  should  go  to  the  country  with  the  cry,  "  Our 
young  queen  and  our  old  institutions,"  expressed,  in  an  epigram, 
a  prevalent  idea.  But  the  institution  which  derived  most 
immediate  benefit  from  the  new  sovereign  was  the  old  Whig 
ministry. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  nevertheless,  were  great 
In  the  preceding  years  it  had  carried  most  of  the  reforms 
which  were  demanded  in  Great  Britain;  but  St  had  failed  to 
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obtain  tbe  aMeat  of  Che  Home  of  Ixwds  to  its  Inih  momins. 
It  bad  desired  (i)  to  fbUbir  up  the  refonn  of  English  oar- 
Wa$,  porations  by  a  corresponding  reform  of  Irish  mtui>* 
i'«  cipalitics;  {2)  to  convert  the  tithes,  payable  to  the 
Irish  Church,  into  a  rent  charge,  and  to  appropriate 
its  surplus  revenues  to  other  purposes;  (3)  to  deal 
with  the  chronic  distress  of  the  Irish  people  by  extending  to 
Ireland  the  principles  of  the  English  poor  Uiw  In  the  year  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  the  queen  it  accomplished  two  of 
these  objects.  It  passed  an  Ii^  poor  Uw  mud  a  measure 
commuting  tithes  in  Irehind  into  a  rent  charge.  The  first  of 
these  Bieaaarcs  was  carried  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Irish, 
who  thought  that  h  imposed  an  intolerable  burden  on  Irish 
property  The  second  was  only  carrieci  on  the  government  coin 
sentittg  to  drop  the  appropriation  cbiiise,  on  which  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  had  virtually  been  founded. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  domestic  pob'tics  alone  that  the 
ministry  was  hampered.  In  the  months  which  imme^tdy 
followed  the  queen's  accession  news  readied  England  of  dis- 
turbances, or  even  insurrection  in  Canada.  The  rising  was  easily 
put  down;  bat  the  condition  of  the  cokmy  was  so  grave  that 
the  ministry  dedded  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  lower  Canada 
for  three  years,  and  to  send  out  Lord  Durham  with  almost  dicta- 
torial powers.  Lord  Durham's  conduct  was,  unlbrtunatdy, 
marhed  by  faidiscwtions  which  led  to  his  resignation;  but  before 
leaving  the  colony  he  drew  up  a  report  on  itscondition  and  on  Its 
future,  which  practically  became  a  text^book  for  his  Sttcoessoxa, 
and  has  influenced  the  government  of  British  colonies  ever  since. 
Nor  was  Canada  the  only  great  colony  which  was  seething  with 
discontent.  In  Jamaica  the  planters,  who  had  suUenly  accepted 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  irrkated  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  parliament  intended  to  remedy  some  grave  abxises  in  the 
management  of  the  prisons  of  the  island.  The  colonial  House 
of  Assembly  denounced  this  act  as  a  violation  of  its  rights,  and 
determined  to  desist  fh>m  its  legislative  functions.  The  govenaor 
dissolved  the  assembly,  but  the  new  house,  elected  in  its  place, 
reaffirmed  the  decision  of  its  predecessor;  and  the  British 
ministry,  in  face  of  the  crisis,  asked  pariiament  ia  tS$g  for 
authority  to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five  years. 
The  bfll  btrodoced  for  this  purpose  placed  the  Whig  ministry 
in  a  position  of  some  embarrsissment.  The  advocates  of  popular 
government,  they  were  inviting  pariiament,  for  a  second  time,  to 
suspend  representative  institutions  in  an  important  colony, 
^pported  by  only  smaU  and  dwindling  majorities,  they  saw 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  carry  the  measure,  and  they  decided  on 
placing  their  resignations  in  the  queen's  hands.  The  queen 
naturally  sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  undertook  to  form 
a  government.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  however,  be 
stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
household,  whidi  contained  some  great  ladles  dosely  connected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party.  The  queen 
™'^*y  shrank  from  separating  herself  from  ladies  who  had 
qmittoa  sonounded  her  sbce  she  came  to  the  throne,  and 
Sir  Robert  thereupon  declined  the  task  of  forming  a 
ministry.  Technically  he  was  justified  in  adoptfaig  this  course, 
but  people  generally  felt  that  there  was  some  hardship  in  com- 
pelling a  young  queen  to  separate  herself  from  her  companions 
and  friends,  and  they  consequently  approved  the  dedsaon  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  support  the  queen  ia  her  refusal,  and  to 
resume  office.  The  Wings  returned  to  place,  but  they  could  not 
be  said  to  return  to  power.  They  did  not  even  venture  to  renew 
the  original  Jamaica 'BiiL  They  subsUtuted  for  it  a  modified 
proposal  which  they  were  unable  to  carry  They  were  obviously 
indebted  for  office  to  the  favour  of  the  queen,  and  not  to  the 
support  of  parliament. 

Yet  the  session  of  1839  was  net  without  important  results. 
After  8  long  struggle,  in  which  ministers  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
in  the  Commons,  and  in  the  course  of  which  they 
suffered  severe  rebuffs  in  the  Lords,  they  succeeded 
in  kying  the  foundation  of  the  English  system  of 
oational  education.  In  the  same  session  they  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  adopt  a  reform,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
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Rowbttd  HiB,  and  to  coaler  on  the  attlon  the  beacfit  of  « 

uniform  penny  postage.  No  member  of  the  cabinet  foiesaw  the 
oonseqnenoes  of  this  reform.  The  postmaster-gcwral,  Lovd 
Lichfield,  fai  opposing  it,  decUrcd  tint,  if  the  revenue  of  Ids 
office  was  to  he  maintained,  the  correspondence  of  the  coniitiy« 
on  which  postage  was  paid,  must  be  increased  from  43,000^000 
to  480,000,000  letters  a  year,  and  he  contended  that  dierb  weK 
ndther  people  to  write,  nor  machineiy  to  deal  with,  so  pro- 
digious a  mass  of  letters.  He  would  have  been  astonished  to 
hear  that,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  his  office  had  to  deal 
with  more  than  3,000,000,000  postal  padieu  a  year,  and  that  the 
net  profit  which  it  paid  Into  the  exchequer' was  to  be  more  than 
double  what  it  received  in  1339. 

In  XS40  the  minlstxy  was  not  much  more  saccessM  than  It 
had  proved  in  XS39.  After  yean  of  conflict  it  succeeded  indeed 
ia  placing  on  the  statute  book  a  measure  dealing  with 
Irish  mimidpaHties.  But  Its  success  was  purchased 
by  concessions  to  the  Lords,  which  deprived  the 
measure  of  much  of  its  original  merit.  The  dosing  years  of  the 
Whig  administration  were  largely  occupied  with  the  *nMtifi<^| 
difficulties  of  the  country.  The  fiist  three  years  of  the  queen's 
reign  were  memorable  for  a  constantly  deficient  revenue.  The 
defidt  amounted  to  £1400,000  in  1837,  to  £400,000  in  1838, 
and  to  £r,457,ooo  in  1839.  Baring,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, endeavoured  to  terminate  this  defidency  by  a  general 
increase  of  taxation,  but  this  device  proved  a  disastrous  f^ure. 
The  defidt  rose  to  £1,842,000  in  1840.  It  was  obvious-that  the 
old  expedient  of  Increasing  taxation  had  failed,  and  that  some 
new  method  had  to  be  substituted  for  it.  This  new  method 
Baring  tried  to  d^cover  In  altering  the  diflierential  duties  on 
timber  and  sugar,  and  substituting  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter 
for  the  sliding  duties  hitherto  pa>'able  on  wheaL  By  these 
altemtions  be  expected  to  secure  a  large  increase  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  suffident  degree  of  protection 
for  colonial  produce.  The  Conservatives,  who  believed  in  pro- 
tection, at  once  attacked  the  proposed  attention  of  the  sugar 
duties.  They  were  reinforced  by  many  Libenls,  who  cared  .veor 
little  for  protection,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  abolitton  of 
sfatveiy,  wd  consequently  objected  to  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  or  sUve«grown  sugar.  This  combination  of  interests 
proved  too  strong  for  Baring  and  his  proposal  .was  rejected.  As 
ariniMers,  however,  did  not  resign  On  thdr  defeat.  Sir  Robert  Ped 
foflowed  up  his  victory  by  moving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 
and  this  motion  was  carried  ia  an  exceptionally  full  house  by 
313  votes  to  3x1. 

Blefore  abandoning  the  struggle,  the  Whigs  dedded  on  appeal- 
ing from  the  House  of  Cbmmons  to  the  country.  The  general 
dection  which  ensued  hurgdy  increased  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  party  On  the  meeting  of  the  2JiS?*' 
new  parlianMnt  in  August  1841,  votes  of  want  of  minkuy, 
confidence  fn  the  government  were  proposed  tad 
carried  in  both  houses;  the  Whigs  were  compelled  to  resign 
office,  and  the  queen  again  chatged  Sir  Robert  Ped  with  the  task 
of  forming  a  government.  If  the  queen  had  remained  unmarried, 
it  is  possiUe  that  the  friction  whidi  had  arisen  in  1839  might 
have  recurred  in  1841.  In  February  1840,  however.  Her  Majesty 
had  married  her  cousin.  Prince  M>ert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
She  was,  therefore,  no  longer  dependent  on  the  Whig  ladies,  to 
whose  presence  in  her  court  she  had  attached  so  much  importance 
in  1839.  By  themanagement  of  the  prince— who  later  in  therdgn 
was  known  as  the  prince  consort— the  great  ladia  of  the  house* 
hold  voluntarily  tendered  thdr  resignations;  and  evety  obstade 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  government  was  in  this  way  removed 

Thus  the  Whigs  retired  from  the  offices  which,  except  for  a 
brief  interval  In  x834~x835,  they  had  hdd  for  eleven  yean. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  thdr  administration  they  had  sue- 
ceeded  in  carrying  many  memorable  reforms:  during  the  later 
yean  thdr  weakness  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  prevented 
their  passing  any  considerable  measures.  But,  if  they  bad  fafled 
in  this  respect,  Lord  Mdboume  had  rendered  conspibuous  service 
to  the  queen.  Enjoying  her  full  confidence,  consulted  by  her  on  • 
cveiy  occasion,  he  had  always  used  his  influence  for  the  public 
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wu  supprmed  by  Amtii«  irith  finirfiB  mtiatmce,  and  tf ter 
its  suppBcanon  maay  IcadiagHiingamiw  took  refuge  in  Turkifb 
territory.  Axatdt  and  Rnaua  addxtsied  denuLnds  to  iho 
Porte  for  tbeir  swfender.  Lord  Faboentoa  detexnined  to  8Up> 
port  the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to  give  up  thcK  exiles,  and  actpdly 
sent  the  Britisk  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  with  this  object.  Wb 
nccess  raised  the  credit  ol  Great  Britain  and  his  own  teputatioa. 
The  presQDce  of  the  British  fleet,  horwever,  at  the  DardaneUes 
suggested  to  htm  the  possibility  of  settling  another  lone^tandlag 
oontiovexsy.  For  yesrs  Bcit^  subjects  setUed  in  Greece  had 
raised  oomplainta  against  the  Greek  goveraaent.  In  particular 
Don  Padfico,  a  Jew,  but  a  native  of  Gibraltar,  com- 
fSHatn  plained  that,  at  a  riot,  in  which  his  house  had  been 
attacked,  he  had  k>st  jewels,  furniture  and  papers 
which  he  alleged  to  be  worth  more  than  £30^00.  As  Lord 
Palflotnton  was  unable  by  oonrespondence  to  induce  the  Greek 
govemraeat  to  settle  claims  of  this  character,  he  determined  to 
enforce  them;  and  by  his  orders  a  lar^e  number  of  Greek  vessels 
were  seised  and  detained  by  the  Bdiish  fleet.  The  French 
government  tendered  its  good  offices  tio  oompose  the  dispute, 
and  an  arrangement  was  actually  arrived  at  between  Lord 
PsJmerston  and  the  French  minister  in  London.  Unfortunately, 
before  its  tenns  reached  Greece,  the  British  minister  at  Athens 
had  ordered  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and  had  compelled 
the  Greek  government  to  submit  to  more  httmlliating  conditions. 
News  of  this  settlement  excited  the  strongest  feelings  both  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  Paris,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had 
aooeded  to  the  pcesdency  of  the  French  reptd>llc,  decided  on 
recalling  his  representative  from  the  British  court.  In  London 
the  Lords  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston's  pro- 
ceedings; nd  the  Cogbmoas  only  sustained  the  minister  by 
adopting  a  resolution  approving  in  gonetal  terms  the  principles 
on  Which  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  been  conducted* 
In  punuing  tbe  vigorous  policy  which  characterised  his 
tenure  of  the  foreign  oiBce,  Lord  Palmeifeton  frequently  omitted 
to  consult  his  coUeagues  in  the  cabinet,  Uie  prime 
minister,  or  the  queen.  In  the  course  of  1849  Her 
Majesty  formally  eomplained  to  Lord  John  Russell 
that  important  despatches  were  sent  off  without  her 
knowledge;  and«a  arrangement  was  mad&  under  which  Lord 
Pakieiston  undertook  to  submit  eveiy  despatch  to  the  queen 
through  the  prime  minister.  In  1850,  after  the  Don  Padfico 
debate,  the  queen  repeated  these  commands  in  a  much  stronger 
memorandum:  But  Lord  Palmeiston,  though  all  confldenoe 
between  himself  and  the  court  was  destroyed,  continued  in  office. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851  the  queen  was  much  annoyed  at  bearing 
that  he  had  reodved  a  deputation  at  tht  foreign  office,  which 
had  waited  on  him  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Hungarian 
refugees,  and  to.  denounce  the  conduct  of  "  the  despots  and 
tyrants  "  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  he  had,  in  his  reply, 
eipnased  his  gratification  at  the  demonstration.  If  the  queen 
had  had  h6r  way.  Lord  Palmenton  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  foreign  office  after  this  inddent.  A  few  days  later  the 
coup  d*iM  in  Paris  led  to  another  dispute.  The  cabinet  dedded 
to  do  nothing  thal-oouki  wear  the  appearance  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  but  JLofd  Palmerstoa,  in  <on« 
veisatlDn  with  the  French  minister  in  London,  took  upon  himself 
to  approve  the  bold  .and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  pFesident> 
The  ministfy  natufally  refused  to  tolemte  this  conductj  and 
Lord  PabncistoD  was  aomnftoly  removed  from  his  office. 

The  lemoval  df  Lord  PalaenCoft  fed  almost  directly  to  the 
isU  of  the  Whig  govtmrnent.  Before  relating,,  however,  the 
eact  occurrences  which  pooduoed- it*  defeat,  it  is  necessary  to 
retrace  our  steps  and  dcacribe  the  policy  which  it  had  punued 
in  iatenial  matters  during  theaix  yeaiain  which  it. had  be»  in 
powcf .  •  Throughout  that  period  the  Irish  itmtne  had  been  its 
chief  anxiety  and  difficulty.  Sir-  Robert  Peel  bad  attempted 
tChdeal  with it.(i>  by  purchasing  large  quantities  of  Indian  com, 
which  he  had  retailed  at  low  prices  in  Irelaad;  and  (a)  by  enabling 
thegnuui  juries  to  empk^  the  people  on  public  works,  which  were 
to  be  paid  out  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  state,  one-half  being 
ultimately  rcfaombk  by  the  locality.  These,  measuces  were  not 


entirely  sticcesifuL  -  H  was  found,  in  practice,  that  the  sale  of 
Indian  00m  at  low  prices  by  the  government  checked  the  efforts 
of  private  individuak  to  supply  food;  and  that  the 
offer  of  «omp4u«tively  -tuy  work  to  the  poor  at  the      *HtfiiL 
cost  of  the  public,  prevented  thdr  seeking  harder 
private  work  other  in  Ireland  or  in  Great  Britain.    The  new 
govenanent,  with  this  experience  before  it,  decided  on  trusting 
to  privs^e  enteipriso  to  supply  the  necessary  food,  and  on  throw- 
ing the  whole  cost  of  the  works  which  the  locality  might  under- 
take on  l^cal  funds.    If  the  famine  had  been  less  severe,  this 
policy  might  possibly  have  succeeded.    Univerttl  want,  how- 
ever, paralysed  every  one.  The  people,  destitute  of  other  means 
of  livelihood,  crowded  to  the  relief  works.   In  the  beginning  of 
1847  nearly  750,000  persona^-or  nearly  one  person  out  of  tyeiy 
ten  in  Ireland<~-WMPe  jm>  employed.    With  such  vast  multitudes 
to  relieve,  it  proved  impracticable  to  exact  the  labour  which 
was  required  as  a  test  of  destitution.    The  roads,  which  it  was 
decided  to  make,  were  blocked  by  the  labourers  employed  upon 
them,  and  by  the  stones,  which  the  labourers  were  supposed 
to  crush  for  their  repair.    In  the  presence  of  this  difficulty  the 
government  dedded,  early  in  2847,  gradually  to  discontinue  the 
relief  works,  and  to  substitute  for  thcjm  relief  committees  charged 
with  the  task  of  feeding  the  people.   At  one  time  no  less  than 
3^oao,qoo  persons— more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland — were  supported  by  these  committees.   At  the  same 
time  it  decided  on  adopting  two  measures  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  The  poor  law  of  1838  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  outside  the  workhouse,  and  outdoor  relief  was 
sanctioned  by  an  aa  of  1847    Insh  landlords  complained  that 
their  properties,  ruined  by  the  famine,  and  encumbered  by  the 
extravagances  of  thdr  predecessors,  could  not  bear  the  cost  of 
this  new  poor  bw;  and  the  ministry  introduced  and  carried 
a  measure  enabling  the  embarrassed  owners  of  life  estates  to 
sell  their  property  and  discharge  their  liabilities.     It  is  the 
constant  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  the  measures  intended  for 
her  rdief  aggravate  her  distress.    The  encumbered  estates  act, 
though  it  substituted  a  solvent  for  an  insolvent  proprietary, 
placed  the  Irish  tenants  at  the  mercy  of  landlords  of  whom  they 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  who  were  frequently  absentees, 
who  bou^t  the  land  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  who  dealt 
with  it  on  business  prindples  by  raising  the  rent.    The  new 
poor  law,  by  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  on  the  soil, 
encouraged  Iandl(M:ds  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  responsi- 
bilities by  evicting  their  tenants.    Evictions  were  made  on  a 
scale  which  elicited  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  abhorrence.   The  unfortunate  persons  driven  from  their 
holdings  and  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  towns,  in  England, 
or — when  they  oould  afford  it — in  the  United  States,  carried 
with  them  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disease,  the  constant  hand- 
maid of  famine. 

Famine,  mortality  and  emigration  left  their  mark  on  Ireland. 
In  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849,  its  population  decreased  from 
8,a9S,ooo  to  7,356,000,  or  by  more  than  a  million  persons;  and 
the  dedine  which  took  place  at  that  time  went  on  to  the  end  of 
the  century.  Tlic  population  of  Ireland  in  2901  bad  decreased 
to  4,457,000  souls.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Ireland  is  almost  the  only  portion  of  the  British  empire,  or 
indeed  of  the  dvilized  world,  where  such  a  circumstance  has 
occurred.  We  must  go  to  countries  like  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey,  devastated  by  Ottoman  rule,  to  find  such  a  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  people  as  was  seen  in  Ireland  during  the 
last  half  of  the  xgth  century.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that 
the  distress  of  Ireland  should  have  been  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  Irish  outrages.  A  terrible  series  of  agrarian  crimes  was  com- 
mitted in  the  autumn  of  1847;  and  the  ministry  fdt  compelled, 
in  consequence,  to  strengthen  its  hands  by  a  new  ^ 
measure  of  coerdon,  and  by  suspending  the  Habeas  o/jms. 
Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The  latter  measure  at  once 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  so-called  rebdiion  of  1848,  for  his  share 
in  which  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  member  of  parliament,  was 
convicted  of  high  treason.  The  government,  however,  did  not 
venture  to  carry  out  the  grim  sentence  which  the  law  still  applied 
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to  traitors  and  introduced  an  act  fnahKng  it  to  commote  the 
death  penalty  to  transportation.  The  "  insuiiection  "  bad  from 
the  fint  prowd  abortive.  With  Smith  0'Bi!ieB*s  tianipoztation 
it  practically  terminated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  difficultiea  which  the  government  was 
csperiendng  firom  the  Irish  famine  had  been  aggravated  by  a 
grave  commercial  crisis  in  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1847 
&  series  of  failures  in  the  great  commercial  oeatxcs  created  a  panic 
in  the  dty  of  London,  which  Soroed  consols  down  to  78,  and 
indnoed  the  government  to  take  upon  itself  the  reqwusibili^ 
of  suspending  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  That  step,  enabling  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  unsecured  by 
bullion,  had  the  effect  of  gnulually  restoring  confidence.  But  a 
grave  commercial  crisis  of  this  character  is  often  attended  with 
other  than  financial  consequences.  The  stringency  of  the  money 
market  ittcreasea  the  distress  of  the  industrial  dasses  by  diminish- 
tog  the  demand  for  work;  and,  when  labour  suffers,  political 
agitation  flourishes.  Eariy  in  1848,  moreover,  revolutions  on 
the  continent  produced  a  natural  craving  for  changes  at  home. 
Louis  I^hilippe  was  driven  out  of  Paris,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
was  driven  out  of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  soldiery  had  to  withdraw 
from  Milan,  and  even  in  Berlin  the  crown  had  to  make  terms 
with  the  people.  While  thrones  were  fallmg  or  tottering  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  it  was  inevitable  that  exdtement  and 
agitation  should  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  The  Chartists,  reviving 
the  machinery  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  employ  in  1839, 
decided  on  preparing  «  monster  petition  to  parliament,  which 
was  to  be  escorted  to  Westminster  by  a  monster  procession* 
Thek  Df^Mirations  exdted  general  alarm,  and  on  the  invitation 
r*ra»m.  ^^  ^^  government  no  less  than  170,000  spedal  con« 

stables  were  sworn  in  to  protect  Iffc  and  property 
against  a  rabbk.  By  the  jucBdous  arrangements^  however, 
which  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  peace  of  the 
mctropoUs  was  secured.  The  Chartista  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  pnyrcasion  whicH  had  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  the  monster 
petition  was  carried  in  a  cab  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
it  was  mercflcsaly  picked  to  pieces  by  a  select  committee.  It 
was  found  that,  instead  of  containing  naariy  6,000,000  signatuxes, 
as  its  orii^tors  had  boasted,  less  than  ^poofioo  names  were 
attached  to  it.  Some  of  the  names,  moreover,  were  obviously 
fictitious,  or  even  absurd.  The  exposure  of  these  facta  turned 
the  whole  thing  into  ridicule,  and  gave  parliament  an  dcuse 
for  postponing  measures  o{  organic  reform  which  might  otherwise 
Imve  been  brought  forward. 

If  the  ministry  thus  abstained  from  prcsdng  forward  a  large 
scheme  of  politial  reform,  it  succeeded  in  carrying  two  measures 

of  the  hii^est  commercial  and  social  importance.  In 
OmZm,    '^9  ^^  supplemented  the  free  trade  policy,  which 

Sir  Robot  Fed  had  devebped,  by  the  repc^  of  the 
Navigation  Acts.  Briefly  stated,  these  acts,  which  had  been 
ori^natcd  during  the  Protectorate  of  CromweU,  and  continued 
after  the  Restoration,  reserved  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the 
country  for  British  vessds  and  British  seamen,  and  much  ol  the 
fordgn  trade  for  Britnh  vessds,  commanded  and  chiefly  manned 
by  British  subjects.  The  acts,  therefore,  were  in  the  strictest 
sense  pfotective,  but  ih^r  weve  also  designed  to  tncrcase  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain  at  les,  by  majntaining  large  nombas 
of  British  seamen.  They  had  been  ddended  by  Adam  Smith  on 
the  ground  that  defence  was  "  of  much  more  inqxirtance  than 
opulence,"  And  by  the  same  reasoning  they  had  been  described 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  as, "  though  economically  dtaadvantageOus, 
poUticaUy  espedlent."  The  acts,  however,  threw  a  gave 
burden  on  Britfeb  trade  and  British  shipowners.  Their  provisions 
by  rcsUicting  competition  naturally  tended  to  raise  freights, 
and  by  restricting  employment  made  It  difficult  for  shipowners 
to  man  thdr  vessds.  Accordingly  the  government  wisdy 
detenained  on  their  xvpeal;  and  one  of  the  bst  and  greatest 
battles  between  Free  Trade  and  Protectiott  was  fought  over  the 
question.  The  second  reading  of  the  government  bill  was  carried 
in  the  H^use  of  tords  by  a  majority  of  only  tcna  it  would  not 
have  been  carried  at  aU  if  the  govefnment  had  not  secured  a 
much  larger  number  of  pvodcs  than  theiropponents  could 


If  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Acts  constituted  a  measure  oi 
the  highest  commercial  importance,  the  passage  of  the  Ten 
Hours  BOl  in  1847  nuuked  the  first  great  advance  ^  -,  g, 
factory  legislation.  Somethmg,  indeed,  had  already*  ^  *""* 
been  done  to  remedy  th^  evils  arisittg  from  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  very  young  children  in  factories  and 
mines.  In  x  8^3  Lord  Ashley,  better  knbwn  as  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
had  carried  the  first  important  Factory  Act.  In  1842  he  haul 
succeeded,  with  the  hdp  of  the  strikhig  report  of  a  leyal  com- 
miswion,  in  indudng  padiamcot  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  in  mines.  And  in 
1843  Snr  James  Graham,  who  was  home  secretary  in  Sir  Robert 
Ped's  administration,  had  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of 
puUic  <^]inion  to  introduce  a  measure  providing  for  the  edscatlon 
of  children  empfoyed  in  factories,  and  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  of  children  and  young  persons.  Hie  educational  chuses 
of  this  bill  were  obvioiuly  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  Chiirdk 
of  England,  and  ra^ed  a  heated  controversy  which  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  measure;  and  in  the  fbflowing  year  Sir 
James  Graham  introduced  a  new  bill  dealhtg  with  the  labour 
question  alone.  Briefly  stated,  his  proposal  was  that  no  diifd 
under  nine  yean  of  age  should  be  emplo)^  in  a  factory,  and  that 
BO  young  person  under  eighteen  ahould  be  employed  for  more 
than  twdvc  hours  a  day.  This  measure  gave  rise  to  the  famous 
controversy  on  the  ten  hours  dause,  which  commenced  in  1844 
and  was  protracted  till  1847.  Lord  Ashley  and  the  factory 
reformers  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ten  hours  were  long 
enough  for  any  person  to  werk;  thdr  opponents  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  adoption  of  the  dause  would  itajure 
the  working-dasMs  by  lowering  the  rate  of  wages,  and  ruin  the 
nmnttfacturers  by  esposing  them  to  fordgn  competition.  In 
1847  the  reform  was  at  last  adopted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  it  was  carried  against  the  views  of  the  leading  statesmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  the  triumph  of  common  sense 
over  official  arguments. 

During  the  first  four  yean  of  Lord  John  Russell's  government, 
his  adminiatration  had  never  enjoyed  any  very  large  measure 
of  popular  support,  but  it  had  been  partly  sustained 
by  the  advocacy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  differences 
which  estranged  Sir  Robert  from  his  old  supporters 
were  far  greater  than  those  which  separated  him  from  the  Whigs, 
and  the  latter  were  therefore  constantly  able  to  rdy  on  his 
amistance.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  however,  a  lamentable 
acddent — a  fall  from  his  horse—deprived  the  country  of  the 
services  of  its  great  statesman.  His  death  naturally  affected 
the  podlion  of  parties.  The  small  remnant  of  able  men,  indeed, 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his  famous  administration, 
still  maintahied  an  attitude  of  Aeutmlity.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
Conservative  party  rallied  under  the  lead  of  Lord  Sunley 
(afterwards  Derby)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gradually  sub^ 
mitted  to,  rather  than  accepted,  the  lead  of  Disraeli  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  the  autumn  which  succeeded  Sir  Robert  Ped's  death,  an 
event  which  had  not  been  foreseen  agitated  the  country  and 
produced  a  crisis.  During  the  years  which  bad  suc- 
ceeded the  Reform  Bill  a  great  religious  movement^ 
had  influenced  polidcs  both  in  Entsland  and  Scotland. 
In  En^and,  a  body  of  eminent  men  at  Oxford — of  whom  J.  H., 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Newman  was  the  chid  but  who  numbered 
among  their  leaden  Hurrell  Froude,  the  brother  of  the  historiian, 
and  Reble,  the  author  of  the  Christian  year--endeavouxed.to 
prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  identical 
with  those  of  the  primitive  Catholic  Church,  and  that  every 
Catholic  doctrine  might  be  hdd  by  those  who  were  within  iu 
pale.  This  view  was  explained  in  a  remarkable  series  of  tncts, 
which  gave  thdr  «uthon  the  name  of  Tiractarlans.  The  most 
famous  of  these*  and  tbe  last  oiif  the  series,  Tract  XC,  was  pub- 
lished three  yean  after  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
Scotland,  tbe  Presbyterian  Church— ^mainly  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr  ChaUnen,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preacben  of  the  cditury 
—was  dmultaneoudy  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  state  on  the 
sobiect  of  ecdcsiaitkal  patronage.    Both  movements  had  tUs 
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in  oommoD,  that  they  indicated  a  revival  of  religious  eneiigy, 
and  aimed  at  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  chnreh,  and  resist- 
ing  the  interference  of  the  state  in  church  matten.  The  Scottish 
movement  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  xA  Scotland  and  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  The  T^ctariaa  movement 
was  ultimately  terminated  by  the  secession  of  Newman  and  many 
of  his  associates  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  admission 
to  the  Chinch  of  Rome.  These  secessbns  raised  a  feeling  of 
alarm  throuf^out  England.  The  people,  thoroughly  Protestant, 
were  ezdted  by  the  proofs — ^whidti  they  thought  were  afforded 
— ^that  the  real  object  of  the  Tractariaos  was  to  reconcile 
En^and  with  Rome;  and  practices  whidi  are  now  regarded  as 
venial  or  even  praiseworthy — such  as  the  wearing  of  the  surplice 
in  the  pulint,  and  the  institution  of  the  weeUy  ofiertorjr — were 
denounced  because  they  were  instituted  by  the  Tractariaos,  and 
were  regarded  as  insidious  devices  to  lead  the  country  Romewards. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Whigs,  and  especially  of  the  Whig  prime 
minister,  Lord  John  Russell,  were  with  thie  people;  and  Lord 
John  duq[>layed  his  dislike  to  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the 
Trsctarians  by  appointing  Renn  Dickson  Hampden — whose 
views  had  been  formally  condemned  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board 
at  0Qcford->4o  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  The  High  Church  party 
endeavoured  to  oppose  the  appointment  at  every  stage;  but 
their  attempts  exposed  them  to  a  serious  defeat.  The  courts 
held  that,  though  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  by  the  crown 
required  confirmation  in  the  archbish<^'s  court,  the  confirmation 
was  a  purely  ministerial  act  which  could  not  be  refused*  The 
effort  which  the  High  Church  party  had  made  to  resist  Dr 
Hsjnpden's  appointment  had  thus  resulted  in  showing  oondn- 
sively  that  authority  resided  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  arch* 
bishop.  It  so  happened  that  about  the  same  time  this  view  was 
confirmed  by  another  judicial  decision.  The  k>rd  chancellor 
presented  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Goriuun  to  a  living  in  Devonshire;  and 
Dr  PhiUpotts,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  declined  to  institute  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  held  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism.  The  court  of  arches  upheld  the  bishop's  decision. 
The  finding  of  the  court,  however,  was  revered  by  the  privy 
council,  and  its  judgment  dealt  a  new  blow  at  the  Tractaxian 
party.  For  it  a^un  showed  that  authority — even  in  doctrine-* 
resided  in  the  crown  and  not  in  the  church.  Within  a  few 
months  of  this  famous  decision  the  pope — periiaps  encouraged 
by  the  activity  and  despondency  of  the  High  Church  party — 
issued  a  brief  "  for  re-esuUishing  and  extending  the  Catholic 
fsith  in  England,"  and  proceeded  to  divide  En^and  and  Wales 
into  twelve  sees.  One  of  them — ^Westminster— was  made  an 
archbishopric,  and  the  new  dignity  was  conferred  on  Nicholas 
Patrick  Stephen  Wiseman,  who  was  almost  immediately  after^ 
wards  created  farriinal.  Tlie  publication  of  this  brid  caused 
much  exdtement  throughout  the  country,  which  was  fanned  by 
a  letter  from  the  prime  minister  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  con- 
doDining  the  brief  as  "  insolent  and  inudious  "  and  "  inconsistent 
with  the  queen's  supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  with  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  nation." 
Somewhat  unnecessarily  the  prime  minister  went  on  to  condemn 
the  dcrgsrmen  of  the  Church  of  F^igland  who  had  subscribed  the 
Thirty'dine  .\rticles,  "  who  have  been  the  most  forward  in 
leading  their  own  flocks,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice." 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter, 
the  ministry,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  tSix,  introduced 
^  ^^  a  measure  forbidding  the  assumption  of  territorial 
iSimiu  ^^^  by  ^^  priesU  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
MIL  Church,  declaring  all  gifts  made  to  them  and  all  acts 

done  by  them  under  these  titles  nuU  and  void,  and 
forfeiting  to  the  crown  all  property  bequeathed  to  them.  The 
bill  naturally  encountered  opposition  from  many  Liberals, 
while  it  failed  to  excite  any  enthusiasm  aowng  Conservatives, 
who  thought  its  remedies  inadequate.  In  the  middle  of  the 
debates  upon  it  the  government  was  defeated  onaaolher  question 
'-A  proposal  to  reduce  the  county  franchise— and,  feeling  that 
it  could  no  longer  r«Iy  on  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
tendered  iu  resignation.    But  Lord  Stanley*  whom  the  queen 


entrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  a  new  adndnistration,  was 
compelled  to  decline  the  task,  and  Lord  John  resumed  office. 
Mild  as  the  original  Ecclesiastical  Titles  BiU  had  been  thought, 
the  new  edition  of  it,  which  was  introduced  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Whiffi  to  power,  was  still  milder.  Though,  after  pro- 
tracted debates,  it  at  last  became  law,  it  satisfied  nobody.  Its 
provisions,  as  was  soon  found,  oould  be  easily  evaded,  and  the 
bill,  which  had  caused  so  much  excitement,  and  had  nearly 
precipitated  the  fall  of  a  ministry,  remained  a  dead  letter.  The 
government,  in  fiut,  was  expcrieadng  the  truth  that,  if  a  defeated 
ministry  may  be  occasionally  restored  to  place,  it  cannot  be 
restored  to  power.  The  diiinisBsl  of  Lord  Pafanenton  from  the 
foreign  office  in  xSsx  further  inereaaed  the  embamssments  of 
the  government.  In  Febraaiyx8|s  it  waa  defeated  on  a  proposal 
to  revive  the  militia,  and  resigned. 

The  circumstances  which  directly  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Whi|^  were,  in  one  sense,  a  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
wave  which  had  swept  over  Europe  in  1848.  The 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  that  3rear  created  a  panic  in 
Great  Britain.  Men  thonght  that  the  unsettled  staU 
of  France  made  war  probable,  and  they  wcro  alarmed  at  the 
defencdess  condition  of  En^snd.  Lord  Palmerston,  spraking 
in  r845,  had  declared  that  *'  steam  had  bridged  the  Channel "; 
and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  in  which  he  had  demonstiated  that  the  country  was 
not  in  a  position  to  resist  an  invading  force.  The  panic  was  so 
great  that  the  ministry  fdt  it  necessary  to  make  exceptional 
provisions  for  allajnng  it.  Lord  John  RusscU  decided  on  asking 
parliament  to  sanction  increased  armaments,  and  to  raise  the 
income  tax  to  is.  in  the  pound  in  order  to  pay  for  them.  The 
occasKMi  deserves  to  be  recollected  as  one  on  which  a  prime 
minister,  who  waa  not  also  dianceUor  of  the  exdiequor,  hss 
himself  proposed  the  budget  of  the  year.   But  it  waa  still 


memorafaJe  because  the  remedy  which  Lord  John  proposed  at  once 
destroyed  the  panic  which  had  suggested  it.  A  certain  increase 
of  the  income  tax  to  a  shilling  seemed  a  much  moro  serious 
calamity  than  the  uncertaiA  prospect  of  a  possible  invasion. 
The  estimates  were  recast,  the  budget  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
nation  was  content  to  dispense  with  any  addition  to  its  militaiy 
and  naval  strength.  Events  in  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  moved 
with  railway  speed.  Louis  Napoleon  became  president  of  the 
French  Republic:  in  1852  he  became  emperor  of  the  F^nch. 
The  new  emperor,  indeed,  took  pains  to  reassure  a  troubled 
continent  that  "  the  empire  was  peace."  The  pcopltt  insisted 
on  believing— and,  as  the  event  proved,  rightly^that  the  empire 
was  war.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Great  £xhibitk>n 
of  i8sr,  which  was  supposed  to  inaugurate  a  new  reign  of  peace, 
Uie  panic,  which  had  been  temporarily  allayed  in  1848,  revived 
at  the  ctose  of  1851,  and  the  government  endeavoured  to 
allay  it  by  reconstituting  the  militia.  There  were  two  possible 
expedients*  An  act  of  j  7  57  had  placed  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  orown  a  militia  composed  of  men  selected  in  each  parish 
by  ballot,  liable  to  be  called  out  for  active  service,  and  to  be 
placed  under  military  law.  But  the  act  had  been  supplemented 
by  a  aeries  of  statutes  passed  between  1808  and  x8x3,  which  had 
provided  a  local  mih'tia,  raised,  like  the  regular  militia,  by  ballot, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  only  liable  for  service  for  the  suppression 
of  riots,  or  in  the  event  of  imminent  invasion.  Lord  John 
Russell's  government,  forced  to  do  something  by  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  but  anxious-^from  the  experience  of  1848— to 
make  that  something  moderate,  deddcd  on  reviving  the  local 
militia.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  suggested  that  the  regular 
and  not  the  local  militia  should  be  revived;  and,  in  a  small  house 
of  only  26s  members,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.  He  had,  in  this  way,  what  he  called  his  "  tit  for  tat  " 
with  Lord  John;  and  the  queen,  accepting  her  minister's 
resignation,  sent  for  Lord  Derby— for  Lord  Stanley  had  now 
succeeded  to  this  title— and  charged  him  with  the  task  of  forming 
a  ministry. 

The  government  whkh  Lord  Derby  succeeded  in  forming 
was  composed  afanost  exclusively  of  the  men  who  had  rebelled 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.    It  was  led  in  the  House  of 
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ComaMot  hf  the  briDiaBt,  bat  aonewbat  uafloupttloMs  state*- 
man  wlw  had  headed  the  revolt.  With  the  exccptioo  of 
Lord  Derby  and  one  other  man,  its  members  had 
no  eq>erience  of  high  office;  and  It  had  no  chanoe 
of  commanding  a  majority  of  the  Uouse  ol  Commooa 
In  the  ensting  parliament.  It  owed  its  position  to  the  divisions 
of  its  opponents.  Profiting  by  their  experienoe,  it  succeeded 
in  fraafog  and  passing  a  measure  reoonstituting  the  regular 
militia,  which  obtained  general  approvaL  It  is  perhaps  worth 
observing  that  it  maintained  the  machinery  of  a  ballot,  but 
reserved  it  only  m  case  eaiperience  should  prove  that  it  was 
necessary.  Voluntary  enUstmcnt  under  the  new  Militia  Bill 
was  to  be  the  nde:  oompulsory  service  was  only  to  be  resorted 
to  if  voluntary  enlistment  should  fail.  This  success,  to  a  certain 
extent,  strengthened  the  position  of  the  new  ministry.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  its  stability  would  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  its  finsnrial  policy.  Composed  of  the  men  who  had 
resisted  the  free  trade  measum  of  thO"  previous  decade,  ito  fate 
depended  on  iu  attitude  towards  free  trade.  In  forming  his 
administration  Lord  Derby  had  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
that,  though  he  was  still  in  favour  of  a  tax  on  com,  he  should 
taice  no  steps  in.  th^  direction  till  the  country  had  received  an 
opportunity  d.  expressing  its  opinioik  His  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  went  much  further,  and  declared  that  the  time  had 
\  gone  by  for  reverting  to  protection.  The  view  which  Disraeli 
thus  propounded  in  defiance  of  his  previous  opinions  was  con- 
firmed by  the  electon  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  Though 
the  new  government  obtained  some  increased  strength  from  the- 
icralt  of  the  poUs,  the  country,  it  was  evident,  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  the  policy  of  free  trade,  which  by  this  time,  it  was 
dear,  had  conferred  substantial  benc&U  on  all  classes.  When 
the  new  parliament  met  in  the  autumn  of  i85s»  it  was  at  once 
plain  that  the  issue  would  be  determined  on  the  rival  merits 
of*  the  old  and  the  new  financial  systems.  Disraeli  courted  the 
decision  by  at  once  brini^  forwaird  the  budget,  which  custom, 
and  perhaps  convenience,  would  have  justified  him  in  postponing 
till  the  following  spring.  His  proposal— nn  which  he  avowedly 
threw  over  his  friends  on  the  ground  that  "he  had  greater 
subjects  to  consider  than  the  triumph  of  obsolete  opinions  " — 
was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  old  supporters  by 
a  policy  of  doles,  and  to  find  the  means  for  doing  so  by  the 
increased  taxation  of  the  middle  classes.  He  offered  to  relieve 
the  shipping  interest  by  transferring  some  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
the  coasts  to  the  Consolidated  Fund;  the  West  India  interest 
by  sanctioning  the  refining  of  sugar  in  bond;  and  the  landed 
classes  by  reducing  the  malt  tax  by  one>half,  and  by  repealing 
tbe  old  war  duty  on  hopsL  He  suggested  that  the  cost  of  these 
measures  should  be  defrayed  by  extending  the  income  tax  to 
Ireland  to  industrial  incomes  of  £100  and  to  permanent  incomes 
of  £56  a  year,  as  well  as  by  doubling  the  house  tax,  and  extend- 
ing il  to  all  £10  householders*  The  weigSt,  therefore,  ol  these 
measures  was  either  purposely  or  unintentionally  thrown  mainly 
on  persons  living  in  houses  worth  from  £10  to  £20  a  year,  or  on 
persons  in  receipt  of  Incomes  from  £$0  to  £150  a  year.  This 
defect  in  the  budget  was  exposed  in  a  great  speech  by  Gladstone, 
which  did  much  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  and  the  fall 
of  the  ministry. 

On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby,   the  queen,  anxious  to 
terminate  a  period  of  weak  governments,  decided  on  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  in  one  cabinet  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party  and  ^e  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.    With  this 
view  she  sent  both  for  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  held 
the  foreign  office  under  Sir  Robert,  and  for  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  was  the  Nestor  of  the  Whigs;  and  with  Lord  Lansdowne's 
«;oncurrence  icharged  Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  task  of  forming  a 
government.    In  the  new  ministry  Lord  Aberdeen  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  Gladstone  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
Lord  John  Russell  foreign  minister—though  he  was  almost 
immediately  replaced  in  the  foreign  office  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  himself  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  council    Lord 
Palmerston  went  to  the  home  office.    One  other  appointment 
must  also  be  mentioned.    The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics 
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was  also  at  that  time  secretary  of  state  for  war.  NooneiniSja, 
however,  regarded  that  office  as  of  material  importance,  and  it 
was  entrusted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  an  amiable  and  conscientious 
nobleman,  the  duke  of  Newcastle. 

The  first  session  of  the  Aberdeen  administration  will  be 
chiefly  recollected  for  the  remarkable  budget  which  Gladstone 
brou^  forward.  It  constituted  a  worthy  supplement 
to  the  measures  of  1842, 1845  and  1846.  Gladstone 
swept  away  the  duty  on  one  great  necessary  of  life — 
S9ap;  he  repealed  the  duties  on  123  other  articles;  he  reduced 
the  duties  on  133  others,  among  them  that  on  tea;  and  he  found 
means  for  l>aying  for  these  reforms  and  foe  the  gradual  reduction 
aitd  ultimate  abolition  of  the  income  tax,  which  had  become 
very  unpopular,  by  (1)  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  of  £xoo  a 
year;  (3)  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duties;  and  (3)  applying  the 
death  duties  to  real  property,  and  to  property  passing  by  settle- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  great  proposal  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  which  had  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  there  can  also,  unhappily,  be  no 
doubt  that  its  promises  and  intentions  were  frustrated  by  events 
which  proved  too  strong  for  its  author.  For  C^adstone,  in 
framing  his  budget,  had  contemplated  a  continuance  of  peace, 
and  the  country  was,  unhappily,  already  drifting  into  war. 

For  some  years  an  obscure  quarrel  had  been  conducted  at 
Constantinople  about  the  aistody  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem. 
France,  relying  on  a  treaty  concluded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century,  claimed  the  guardianship  of  these 
places  for  the  Latin  Church.  But  the  rights  which 
the  Latin  Church  had  thus  obtained  had  practically  fallen  int6' 
disuse,  while  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  had 
occupied  and  repaired  the  shrines  which  the  Latins  had  neglected. 
In  the  years  which  preceded  1853,  however,  France  had  shown 
more  activity  in  asserting  her  claims;  and  the  new  emperor  of 
the  French,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  church  which  had  supported 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  had  a  keen  interest  in  upholding 
them.  H,  for  reasons  of  policy,  the  emperor  had  grounds  for  his 
action,  he  had  personal  motives  for  thwarting  the  tsar  of  Russia; 
for  the  latter  potentate  had  been  foolish  enough,  in  recognizing 
the  second  empire,  to  address  its  sovereign  as  "  Mon  Cher  Ami," 
instead  of,  in  the  customary  language  of  sovereigns,  as  "Monsieur 
Mon  Frdre."  Thus,  at  the  dose  of  1852,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1853,  Russia  and  France  were  both  addressing  opposite  and 
irreconcilable  demands  to  the  Porte,  and  France  was  already 
talking  of  sending  her  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  while  Russia  was 
placing  an  army  corps  on  active  service  and  despatching  Prince 
Menshikov  00  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople.  So  far  the 
quarrel  which  had  occurred  at  the  Porte  was  obviously  one  in 
which  Great  Britain  had  no  concern.  The  Aberdeen  ministry, 
however,  thought  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  represented  in 
the  crisis  by  a  strong  man  at  Constantinople;  and  it  selected 
Lord  Stratford  dc  Rcdclifle  for  the  post,  which  he  had  filled  in 
former  years  with  marked  ability.  Whatever  merits  Lord 
Stratford  possessed — ^and  he  stands  out  in  current  diplomacy 
as  the  one  strong  man  whom  England  had  abroad — there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  bad  this  disqualification:  the  emperor  Nicholas 
had  refused  some  years  before  to  receive  him  as  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg,  and  Lord  Stratford  had  resented,  and  never 
forgiven,  the  discourtesy  of  this  refusal.  Lord  Stratford  soon 
discovered  that  Prince  Menshikov  was  the  bearer  of  larger 
demands,  and  that  he  was  requiring  the  Porte  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  acknowledging  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Greek 
Church  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions.  By  Lord  Stratford's 
advice  the  Porte— while  making  the  requisite  concession  respect- 
ing the  holy  places— refused  to  grant  the  new  demand;  and 
Prince  Menshikov  thereupon  withdrew  from  Constantinople. 

The  rejection  of  Prince  Menshikov's  ultimatum  was  followed 
by  momentous  consequences.  Russia — or  rather  her  tsar — 
resolved  on  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  principalities;  the 
British  ministry — though  the  quarrel  did  not  directly  concern 
Great  Britain — sent  a  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  and  placed  It 
under  Lord  Stratford's  orders.  Diplomacy,  however,  made  a 
fresh  attempt  to  terminate  the  dispute,  and  in  July  1853  a  note 
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was  agreed  tipon  by  the  four  netrtml  jpowers,  France,  Grtat 
Britain,  Austria  and  Prussia,  vrhich  it  was  decided  to  present 
to  Constantinople  and  St  Petersburg.  This  note,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  have  ensured  peace,  was  accepted  at  St  Petersburg; 
at  Constantinople  it  was,  (mfortunately,  rejected,  mainly  on  Lord 
Stratford's  advice,  and  in  opposition  to  his  instructions  from 
hon^e.  Instead,  however,  of  insisting  on  the  adoption  of  the  note 
to  which  it  had  agreed,  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry  recommended 
the  tsar  to  accept  some  amendments  to  it  suggested  by  Lord 
Stratford,  which  it  was  disposed  to  regard  as  unimportant.  It 
then  discovered,  however,  that  the  tsar  attached  a  meaning  to 
(he  original  note  differing  from  that  which  it  had  itself  applied 
to  it,  and  in  conjunction  with  France  it  thereupon  ceased  to 
recommend  the  Vienna  note — as  it  was  called—for  acceptance. 
This  decision  separated  the  two  western  powers  from  Austria 
and  Prussia,  who  were  disposed  to  think  that  Russia  had  done 
all  that  could  have  been  required  of  her  in  accepting  the  note 
which  the  four  powers  had  agreed  upon. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  control  of  the  situation  was  passing 
from  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  at  home  into  those  of  Lord  Stratford 
at  Constantinople.  The  ambassador,  in  fact,  had  the  great 
advantage  that  he  knew  his  own  mind;  the  cabinet  laboured 
under  the  fatal  disadvantage  that  it  had,  collectively,  no  mind. 
Its  chief,  Lord  Aberdeen,  was  dominated  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace;  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  force  to  control  the  stronger 
men  who  were  nominally  serving  uiidcr  him.  Lord  John  Russell 
was  a  little  sore  at  his  own  treatment  by  his  party.  He  thought 
that  he  had  a  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  h^  did 
oot,  in  consequence,  give  the  full  support  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
which  the  latter  had  a  right  to  expeci  from  him.  Lord  Palmerston, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  no  personal  grudge  to  nurture,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  the  first  duty  of  Engbnd  was  to  support  Turkey 
i^d  to  resist  Russia.  He  represented  in  the  cabinet  the  views 
which  Lord  Stratford  was  enforcing  at  Constantinople,  and 
Step  by  step  Lord  Stratford,  thus  support<^d,  drove  the  country 
nearer  and  nearer  to  war. 

In  October  the  Porte,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  took  the  bold  step  of  summoning 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  principalities.  Following  up  this 
demand  the  Turkish  troops  attVicked  the  Russian  army,  and 
ifiilicted  on  if  one  or  two  sharp  defeats.  The  Russians  retaliated 
by  loosing  their  squadron  from  Sevastopol,  and  on  the  30th  of 
November  it  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope. 
The  massacre  of  Sinope— as  it  was  rather  inaccurately  called 
in  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
act  of  a  beUigcrent  power — created  an  almost  irresistible  demand 
for  war  among  the  British  people.  Yielding  to  popular  opinion,' 
the  British  ministry  assented  to  a  suggicstion  of  the  French 
emperor  that  the  fleets  of  the  allied  powers  should  enter  thd 
BlsLck  $ea  and  "invite"  every  Russian  vessel  to  return  to 
Sevastopol.  The  dcds&on  was  taken  at  an  unfortunate  hour. 
Diplomatists,  pursuing  their  labours  at  Vienna,  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  fresh  notewhich  they  thought 
might  prove  acceptable  both  at  St  Petersburg  and  at 
Constantinople.  This  note  was  presented  almost  at  the  moment 
the  tsar  learned  that  the  French  and  British  fleets  had  entered'tbe 
91ack  Sea,  and  the  Russian  government,  instead  of  considering 
it,  withdrew  its  ministers  from  London  and  Paris;  the  French 
and  British  ambassadors  were  thereupon  withdrawn  from  St 
Petersburg.  An  ultimatum  was  soon  after>vards  addressed  to 
Russia  requiring  her  to  evacuate  the  prindpallties,  and  war 
began.  In  deciding  on  war  the  British  government  relied  On 
the  capacity  of  its  fleet,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to  strike  a  great  blow  in  the  Baltic.  The 
fleet  was  despatched  with  extraordinary  rejoidngs,  and  amidst 
loud  and  confident  expressions  of  its  certain  triumph.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  did  very  little.  Iii  the  south  of  ^urope,  however, 
the  Turkish  armies  on  .the  Danube,  strengthened  by  the  advice 
of  British  officers,  were  more  successful.  The  Russians  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  principalities  were  evacuated.  A  prudent 
administration  might  possibly  have  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
war  at  this  point.    But  the  temper  of  the  country  was  by  this 


time  excited,  and  humlomity  denwndiag  MnuAhiBg  mote  than 
a  preliminary  success.  It  was  resolved  to  inva(|e  the  Crimea 
and  attack  the  great  arsenal,  Sevastopol,  whence  the  Russian 
fleet  had  sailed  to  Sinope,  and  in  September  1854  the  allied 
armies  landed  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  soth.Uie  Russian  army, 
strongly  posted  on  the  banks  of  theAlma,waacDmpleteiy  defeated, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that^  if  the  victory  had  been  at  once 
followed  up,  SevBstofxd  would  have  faUen.  The  conunandcrs 
of  the  allied  armies,  however,  hesitatal  to  titfofw  themselves 
against  the  forts  erected  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  decided 
on  the  haaardouft  taskof  marching roundSevaatojfol  and  attacking 
it  from  the  soatli.  The  movement  waa  successfully  cairied.  out, 
but  the  Allies  again  hesitated  to  attkmpt  an  immediate  assault. 
The  Russians^  who  were  advised  by  Colonel  Todleben,  the  only 
military  man  who  attained  a  great  leputatiott  in  the  war,  thus 
gained  time  to  strengthen  their  position:  by  earthworks;  and 
the  Allies  found  themselves  foited,  with  scanty  preparations,  to 
undertake  a  regular  siege  against  an  enemy  whoee  force  was 
numerically  aaperior  to  their'  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
siege,  ind«Ki,  the  allied  armies  were  twice  in  great  pcdL  A 
formidable  attack  on  the  35th  October  on  the  l[ritisfa  position 
at  Balaklava  led  to  a  series  of  encounters  which  displayed  the 
bravery  of  British  troops,  but  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
British  commanders.  A  still  more  formidable  sortie  on  the  5th 
of  November  was  with  diflicutty  repulsed  at  Inkerman.  And 
the  Russians  soon  afterwards  found,  in  the  climate  of  the  country, 
a  powerful  ally.  The  allied  armies,  imperfectly  organiaed,  and 
badly  equipped  for  such  a  campaign,  suflered  severely  from  the 
hardships  of  a  Crimean  winter.  The  wix)le  expedition  seemed 
likdy  to  melt  away  from  want  and  disease^ 

The  terrible  condition  of  the  army,  vividly  described  in  the 
letters  which  thjc  war  correspondents  of  the  newq»pers  sent  home, 
aroused  strong  fcdings  of  indignation  in  Gieat  Britain.  When 
parliament  met  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  for 
a  conunittee  of  inquiry.  Lord  John  RusdeU«~wfao  had  already 
vainly  urged  iii  the  cabinet  that  the  duke  of  Newcastle  should  be 
superseded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  War  entrusted  to  a  stronger 
minister —  resigned  ofiice.  Hb  rerignation  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  government,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  thus  driven  from 
power,  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Palmetston.  In  sdecting  him 
for  the  post,  the  queen  undoubtedly  placed  her  seal  on  the  wish 
of  the  country  to  carry  out  the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 
But  it  90  happened  that  the  formation  of  a  new  Jjjjj'^ 
ministry  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  effort  to  make  mbitttr. 
terms  of  peace.  Before  the  chinge  of  adidinistration 
a  conference  had  been  dedded  on,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
entrusted  its  management  to  Lord  John  Russell.  While  the 
latter  'was  on  his  way  to  Vieima  an  event  occmred  wfaidi  seemed 
at  first  to  facilitate  his  task.  The  tsar,  worn  out  with  disappoint- 
ment, suddenly  diedMAnd  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander. 
Unfortunately  the  conference  failed,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
another  year.  In  Septetnber  r855  the  ^ed  troops  succeeded 
in  oI)tatnIng  poasession  of  the  southern  side  of  Sevastop<d,  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  satisfied  with  this  partial  sueccs.  or 
alarmed  at  the  enjcnse  of  the  war,  decided  on  withdrawing  from 
the  struggle.  The  attitude  <rf  Napoleon  made  the  condu^on 
of  peace  only  a  question  of  time.  In  the  beginning  of  1856  n 
congress  to  discuss  the  terms  was  assembled  at  Paris;  ini  February 
hostilities  were  suspended;  and  in  Aptil  a  treaty  was  concluded. 
The  peace  set  back  the  boundaries  of  Russia  ftom  the  i>anube 
to  the  Pruth;  ft  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  first  of  these 
rivers;  it  opened  the  Black  Ste  to  th£  commerdal  navies  of  the 
world,  dositig  it  tp  vessels  of  war,' arid  forbidding  the  establish- 
ment of  arsenals  upon  its  shores.  The  last  condition,  to  whidi 
Great  Britain  attached  most  importance,  endured  for  about 
fourteen  years.  Peace  without  this  prdvlsion  could  undoubtedly 
have  been  s6cu^  at  Vienna,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  wir 
from  idss  to  1856  only  resulted  in  securing  this  arrangement  for 
a  little  more  than  one  decade. 

The  Crimean  War  left  other  legades  behftid  ft.  The  British 
government  had  for  some  time  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  Russia  in  ceiitral  Asia.    Russian 
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diplotnacy  frai  excAing  ta  increajiii^  iiidUeftce'in  Vctth,  and 
the  Utter  liad  always  coveted  the  ^y  of  Herat,  which  was 
pgpularly  regarded  as  the  gate  of  India.  In  1856  (he  Pensian 
fovenuncnt,  belieTing  that  England  had  her  hands  folly  occupied 
in  the  Crimea,  seizeaHerati'and,  in  conscquencis,  t  fresh  war- 
In  ithich  a  British  army  under  Sir  James  Outratn  rapidly  secured 
a  Tictory^^broke  out.  The  campaign,  entered  vpon  when 
parliament  Wais  not  in  session,  was  unpopuldr  in  the  coontry. 
A  gravft^  constitutional  <)i«!sti6fi,  ithich  was  ultimatefy  settled 
by  legislation,  was  raised  «s  to  the  right  of  the  govemmeat  to 
tmdertake  militar]^  o(>eriitions  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Indfii 

vit^ut  the  eoii5<;nt  of  parlianwnt.  But  the  incidents 
pSSmjuH  ^  ^^^  PcrsSan  war  were  sooh  forgMten  ih  the  presence 
CttaA.       o^  a  ^^^^  f  raver  crisis;  for  in  the  following  year,  1857, 

the  country  suddenly  f^und  itself  Involved  in  war 
wltlr  China,  and  face  to  face  with  one  of  thtf  greatest  dangers 
which  It  has  ever  encountered—the  mutiny  of  the  scpdy  army  in 
India.  The  Chinese  war  arose  from  the  scizvre  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  A  small  veasdy  the  *<  Arrow  "  commanded  by  a 
-British  subject,  and  at  one  time  holding  a  liccocc  (which,  htfwevcr, 
had  expired  at  the  time  of  the  seizora)  from  the  British  supers 
tntendent  at  Hongkong,  and  the  detention  of  her  crew  on  the 
charge  of  piracy.  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  represented  Creat 
Britain  In  China,  faifing  to  secure  the  reparation  and  i^sology 
which  h»  demanded/  directed  the  British  admiral-  to  bombard 
Canton.  Lord  I^hherston^  cabinet  decided  to  approve  and 
support  Sir  John  Bowring's  vigorous  action.  .  Cobden,  however, 
brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  Hmse  of  Common^  condemning 
these  high-handed  proceedings*  He  suteeeded  in  sctuiki^  the 
cooperation  of  his  own  friends,  of  Lonl  Jfohn  RusscU>  and  of 
other  Independent  Liberals,  as  well  as  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  in  inflidtihg  a  signal  -defeat  ott  the  government.  Lord 
Pakncrston  at  once  appealed  from  the  House  to  the  coumry. 
The  eonstUucncics,  iinpeHectly  acquainted  wHh  the  techu'od 
issues  involved  hi  the  dispute,  rallied  to-  the  minister,  who  was 
QphoMlilg  British,  interests.  Lord'  Palraorfetoft  obtained  a 
dedisAve  vtctory,-«nd  ittiimed  to  power  appareiitly  in 'irresistible 
Strength/  Lord  Elgin  had  abeady  been  sent  to  China  with  a 
considetable  force  to  su^iport  tho  demand  for  redress.  On  his 
way  tbilher  be  lear^ied  that  the  Briti^  in  India  were  reduced 
to  the  last  exirearaliics  by  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army  in 
Bengal,  and,  oh  the>  application  of  Lord  Cannhig,  the  govcrhor-* 
general,  he  decided  oft  diverting  the  tfoops,  intended  to  bring 
the  Chinese  to  reason,  to  the  more  pressing  duty  of  saving  India 
for  the  Brkisl^  crown. 

During'  the  years  'v4iich  had  followed  the  accession  of  the 
queen,  the  territories  atid:fe6ponsibilities  of  the  East  Ihdja 

Company  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by^the 
ISutSr,  '  «nncxationofSind  by  Lord  Bllenborough,  the  conquest 

of  the  Punjab  after  two^lesperate  military  campaigns 
under  Lord  Dathousie,  the  conquest  of  Pegu,  and  the  annexatfon 
of  Ondh.  These  great  additions  to  the  empire  had  natuially 
imposed  an  increased  straiiv  on  die  Indian  trobps,  while  the 
British  garrison,  kniead  of  being  augmented;  had  been  depleted 
to  meet  the  ineccdbitiea  of  the  Russian  war.  Several  cifcum* 
stances,  morebvtri  tended  to  propagate  disafifection  in  the  Indian 
nrmy.  Indiantro6psoperatfag outside  the  Company's  dbminioas 
wertgMnted  increased  allowances,  but  these  were  automatically 
reduced  when  conquest  brought  the  provinces  in  which  they 
were  serving  within  the  British  pale.  The  Sepoys  again,  had 
an  ineradicable  diiUkc  to  serve  beyodd  the  sea,  and' the  invasibn 
of  Pegu  necessitated' their  transport  by  water  to  the  scat  of  war. 
Finally;  the  invenltion  of  a  new  rifle  led  to  theintzodaction  of  a 
cartridge  «Mch)  though  it  was  oAdiaQy  (knied  at  the  mecnent, 
was  in  fact  lubricated  ^ with  a  mfatuie  of  cow's  fat  and  lard. 
The  Sepoys  thought  that  their  castewbnld  be  desteoyedif  they 
touched  the  fat  of  the  sacred  ooer  or  uncfcan  pigj  they  were  even 
persuaded  that  the  British  go'demment  vrished  t4  destroy  their 
caste  in'ordcmoftttiUtatcf  their  conversion  tO'  Chriigtianity. 
Isolated  mutinies  in  Behgal  were  sutceeded  by  much  more  serious 
«vents  at  Cawnpoie  in  Oudhr  and  at  Meerat  in  the  Nbil3i-;Wcst 
PsovCnces.  :  Fronv  Mecsrut  'the  mutineers^  alur  some  acts  of 


outrage  and  inunfer,  iiM¥ttl  on  Debti,  the'capital  of'  the  ohi 
Mogul  empire,  Which  becanlc  the  headquarters  of  tbe  mutiny. 
In  Oudh  the  native  regiments  placed  themselves  under  a  Mahi^tta 
chief,  Nana  Sahib,  by  whose  orders  the  British  in  Cawnpore, 
including  (he  women  and  childmi,  were  foully  murdered.  In 
the  summer  of  1857  these  events  seemed  to  imperil  British  rule 
in  India.  In  the  autumn  the  coaragc  of  the  troops  and  theanlval 
of  reinforcements  gradually  restored  the  British  cause.  Delhi,- 
after  a  mcmdrable  siege,  was  at  last  taken  t>y  a  brilUant  assautfJ 
Lucknow,  where  a  small  Britiih  garrison  was  besieged  in  tho 
residency,  was  twice  relieved,  once  temporarily  by  Sir  James 
Outram  and  General  Havelock,  and  afterwards  penaancntff 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  been  sent  oii^t  from  England  Ux 
take  the  chief  command.  Subsequent  military  operations  broke 
up  the  remnants  of  the  revolt,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1858  Xht 
authority  of  the  quocn  was  restored  throughout  India.  The 
mutiny,  however,  had  impressed  its  lesson  on  the  British  ^ple,; 
And,  as  the  first  consequence,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the' 
government  from  the  old  East  India  Company  t6  the  trown< 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration  was  defeated  on  anolhef  Issut 
before  it  succeedcKl  in  carrying  the  measure  which  it  introduced 
for  the  purpose,  though  Lord  Derby's  second  ministry,  which 
succeeded  it,  was  compelled  to  frame  its  proposals  on  somewhat 
similar  lines.  The  home  government  ot  India  was  entrusted  to  a 
sccfctafy  of  state,  with  a  council  to  assist  him^  and  though  the 
numbers  of  the  council  have  been  reduced,  tho  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  then  established  has  endured. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  second  fall  of  Lord  Palnrersto*, 
wais  in  one  sense  unexpected.  Some  Italian  refugees  living 
in  London,  of  whom  Orsini  was  the  chiefs  formed  a  /w/«fl 
design  to  assassinate  the  emperor  of  the  French.    On  ^ 

the  evening  of  14th  January  1858,  while  the  emperor,  accoM-> 
panted  6y  the  empress;  was  driving  to  the  opera*,  these  men  thitrd 
some  bombs  under  his 'carriage.  The  brutal  attempt  happily 
failed.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  empress  was  injured  by  thel 
eKi^oskm,  but  the  carriage  in  which  they  were  driving  wa^ 
wrecked,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  happened  to  be  in. 
the  street  at  the  time  were  cither  killed  or  wounded.  This 
horrible  outrage  naturally  created  indignation  in  France,  and 
it  Unfbttunately  became  plain  that  the  conspiracy  had  been 
hatched  in  England,  and  that  the  bombs  had  been  mataufacturcd 
in  Birmingham.  On  these  facta  becoming  known,  Coucft 
Walewski,  the  thief  of  the  French  foreign  office,  who  was  uoitut 
by  ties  of  btood  to  the  emperor,  called  on  the  British  government 
to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which  France  was  expoiedl 
♦'Ought  the  right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things?'' 
he  asked.  "  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins  ?  Ought  the  British 
legislature  to  continue  to  favour  thoir  designs  and  their  plans? 
And  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who  by  these  flagrant  acts 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  rights?"  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  head  of  the  British  foreign  office,  told  the  French 
ambassador,  who  road  him  this  despatch,  that "  no  consideration 
dn  earth  would  induce  the  British  parliament  to  pass  a  measure 
for  the  extradition  of  political  refugees,"' but 'he  added  that  'it 
was  a  question  whether  the  law  was  as  complete  and  as  stringent 
as  it  should  be,  and  he  stated  that  the  govc^ment  had  blr^adjr 
referred  tHc  whole  subject  to  the  law  officers  Of  the  crowh  for 
their  considerafion.  Having  made  these  remarks,  however,  Ha 
jodged  It  wise  to  refrain  from  giving  any  formal  reply  to  Count 
Walewski's  despatch,  and  contented  himself  with  privately 
dommunicating  to  the  British  ambassad6f  hi  Paris  the  difficulties 
of  the  British  government.  After  receiving  the  opinion  of  thii 
law  oflicera  the  cabinet  decided. to  introduce  a  billintoparlia^ 
merfl  Incteasing  in  England  the  punishment  for  S'  eonspirlatcy 
tor  commit  a  felony  either  within  or  without  the  United  Kingdom; 
The  first  reading  of  tMs  bill  was  passed  by  a  considerable 
majority.  *But,  before  the  bill  came  tn  for  a  second  reading,  the 
language  which  was  being  used  in  France  created  strong  reisent- 
ment  in  England.^  The  regiments  of*  the- French  army  sent 
addresses  to  the  emperor  congratulating  him  on  his  escape  and 
violently  dencuncingthe  British  people.  Some  of  these  addresses, 
whidi  were  publisheid  in  theAf^ffi/^nr,  spoke  of  London  as  "  an 
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*  den/*  and  invited  the  emperor  to  give  his  troops  the 
order  to  destroy  it.  Such  language  did  not  make  it  easier  to 
alter  the  law  in  the  manner  desired  by  the  government.  The 
House  of  Commons,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  country,  blamed 
:Lord  Clarendon  for  ne^ecting  to  answer  Count  Walcwski's 
despatch,  and  blamed  Lord  Palmerston  for  introducing  a  bill 
'at  French  dictation.  The  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when  the 
Conspiracy  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  an  amendment 
■hostile  to  the  government  was  carried,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
at  once  resigned. 

For  a  second  time  Lord  Derby  undertook  the  difficult  task 
of  rarrytnft  on  the  work  of  government  without  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Liberal 
party  had  been  united  his  attempt  would  have  failed 
immediately.  In  1858,  however,  the  Liberal  party 
had  no  cohesk>n.  The  wave  of  popularity  which  had 
carried  Lord  Palmerston  to  victory  in  1857  had  lost  its  strength. 
The  Radicals,  who  were  slowly  recovering  the  influence  they  had 
lost  during  the  Crimean  War,  regarded  even  a  Conservative 
government  as  preferable  to  his  return  to  power,  while  many 
Libenb  desired  to  entrust  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  the 
guidance  of  their  former  chief.  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  obvious 
to  roost  men  that  the  dissensions  thus  visible  in  the  Liberal 
ranks  could  be  more  easily  healed  in  the  cold  shade  of  the 
opposition  benches  than  in  the  warmer  sunlight  of  office.  And 
therefore,  though  no  one  had  much  confidence  in  Lord  Derby, 
or  in  the  stability  of  his  second  administration,  every  one  i^as 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  temporary  occupation  of  office. 

Ministries  which  exist  by  sufferance  are  necessarily  compelled 
to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  permit  them 
to  continue  in  powi^.  The  second  ministry  of  Lord  Derby 
eiperienccd  the  truth  of  this  rule.  For  some  years  a  controversy 
had  been  conducted  in  the  legislature  in  reference  to  the  admission 
of  the  Jews  to  parliament.  This  dispute  had  been  raised  in  1847 
into  a  question  of  practical  moment  by  the  election  of  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  Rothschild  as  representative  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  its  importance  had  been  emphasized  in  1851  by  the  return 
of  another  Jew,  Alderman  Salomons,  for  another  constituency. 
The  Liberal  party  generally  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
favour  of  such  a  modification  of  the  oaths  as  would  enable  the 
Jews  so  elected  to  take  their  seats.  The  bulk  of  the 
*JIJfJ?  Conservative  party,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  House 
Smml  ®^  Lords,  were  strenuously  opposed  to  the  change. 
Early  in  1858  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  increased 
majority,  passed  a  bill  amending  the  oaths  imposed  by  law  on 
members  of  both  Houses,  and  directing  the  omission  of  the  words 
"  on  ihe  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  from  the  oath  of  abjuration 
when  it  was  taken  by  a  Jew.  If  the  Conservatives  had  renuiined 
in  opposition  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  bill  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  and  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  The  lord  chancellor,  indeed,  in  speaking  upon  the  clause 
relieving  the  Jews,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  peers  would  net 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  our  "  Lord  is  king,  be  the  people  never 
so  impatient."  But  some  Conservative  peers  realized  the  in- 
convenience of  maintaining  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power;  and  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  suggested  as  a  com- 
promise  that  either  House  should  be  authorized  by  resolution  to 
determine  the  form  of  oath  to  be  administered  to  its  members. 
This  solution  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
Baron  Rothschild  was  thus  enabled  to  take  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  been  so  long  exclude.  Eight  years  afterwards  parliament 
was  induced  to  take  a  fresh  step  in  advance.  It  imposed  a  new 
oath  from  which  the  words  which  di^ualified  the  Jews  were 
omitted.  The  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  thus  thrown  open, 
and  in  1885  Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  raised  -to  the 
peerage,  was  enabled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  upper  chamber. 

This  question  was  not  the  only  one  on  which  a  Conservative 
government,  without  a  majority  at  its  backr  was  compelled  to 
make  concessions.  For  some  years  past  a  growing  disposition 
had  been  displayed  among  the  more  earnest  Liberals  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act  of  18^2.    Lord  John  RuAeU's 


ministry  had  been  defeated  in  1851  on  a  proposal  of  Locke 

King  to  place  £10  householders  in  counties  on  the  same  footing 
as  reganU  the  franchise  as  £10  householders  in  towns, 
and  Lord  John  himself  in  1854  had  actually  intro- 
duced a  new  Reform  Bill.    After  the  general  election  of 
1857  the  demand  for  reform  increased,  and,  in  accepting  office 
in  1858,  Lord  Derby  thought  it  necessary  to  declare  tliat,  though 
he  had  maintained  in  opposition  that  the  settlement  of  1832,  with 
all  its  anomalies,  afforded  adequate  representation  to  all  classes, 
the  promises  of  previous  governments  and  the  expectations  of 
the  people  imposedon  him  the  duty  of  bringing  forwaird  legislatioo 
on  the  subject.    The  aciwBie  which  Lord  Derby's  government 
adopted  was  peculiar.    lu  chief  proposal  was  the  extension  of 
the  county  franchise  to  £10  householders.    But  it  also  proposed 
that  persons  possessing  a  40t.  freehold  in  a  borough  should  in 
future  have  a  vote  in  theJboroiigh  in  which  their  property  was 
situated,  and  not  in  the  county.    The  bill  also  conferred  the 
franchise  on  holders  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  on  depositors 
in  savings  banks,  on  graduates  of  umvosities,  and  on  other 
persons  qualified  by  position  or  education.    The  defect  of  the 
bill  mras  that  it  did  nothing  to  meet  the  only  real  need  of  reform — 
the  enfranchisemeiU  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  working  dasses. 
On  the  contrary,  in  this  respect  it  perpetuated  the  settlement 
of  1852.    The  £xo  householder  was  stiU  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  dectorate,  and  the  ordinary  working  nan  could  not  afford 
to  pay  £10  a  year  for  his  house.    Whfle  the  larger  proposals  of 
the  bill  were  thus  open  to  grave  objection,  its  sulttidiary  features 
provoked  ridicule.    The  suggestions  that  votes  should  be  con- 
ferred on  graduates  and  stockholders  were  laughed  at  as  *'  fancy 
franchises."    The  bill,  moreover,  was  not  brought  forward  with 
the  authority  of  a  united  cabinet.    Two  members  of  the  govern- 
ment— Spencer  Wal[)oie  and  Henley — declined  to  be  responsible 
for  its  provisions,  and  pbced  their  resignations  in  Lord  Derhy^ 
hands.   In  Walpole's  judgment  the  bill  was  objeaionable  because 
it  afforded  no  reasonable  basis  for  a  stable  settlement.    There 
was  nothing  in  a  £xo  franchise  which  was  capable  of  pcmsanent 
defence,  and  if  it  was  at  onoe  applied  to  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  certain  to  be  extended. 
He  himself  advocated  with  some  force  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  popular  to  fix  the  county  franchise  at  £90  and  the 
borough  franchise  at  £6  rateable  valuer  and  he  contended  thai 
such  a  settlement  could  be  defended  on  the  old  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  together,  for  £20  was  the 
minimum  rent  at  which  the  house  tax  commenced,  and  a  ratable 
value  of  £6  was  the  point  at  which  the  householder  could  not 
compound  to  pay  his  rates  through  his  landlord.    Weakened 
by  the  defection  of  two  of  its  more  important  niembecs,the  govern- 
ment had  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  acceptance  of  its  scheme. 
An  amendment  by  Lord  John  Russell,  condemning  its  main 
provisions,  was  adopted  in  an  unusually  full  house  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  and  the  cabinet  had  no  alternative  but  to 
resign  or  dissolve.    It  chose  the  Utter  course*    The  general 
election,  which  almost  immediately  took  pbce,  increased  to 
some  extent  the  strength  of  the  Conservative  party.    For  the 
first  time  since  thrir  secession  from  Sir  Robert  Fed  the  Con- 
servatives commanded  mon  than  three  hundred  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  this  increased  strength  was  not  suffident 
to  ensure  them  a  majority.    When  the  new  parliament  assembled. 
Lord  Hartington,  the  ddest  son  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
put  forward  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
administration.    It  was  carried  by  323  votes  to  310,  and  the 
second  Derby  administration  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  plain  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  withdrawn  its 
support  from  Lord  Derby,  but  it  was  not  dear  that  any  other 
leading  politidan  would  be  able  to  form  a  fovemment. 
The  jealousies  between  Lord  John  Russdl  and  Lord 
Palmerston  still  existed;  the  moro  extreme  mdi,  who 
were  idenUficd  with  the  policy  of  Cpbden  and  Bright,  •*»*»*»''• 
had  little  confidence  in  dther  of  these  statesmen;  and  it  was 
still  uncertain  whether  the  able  group  who  had  been  the  friends 
of  Sir  Robert  Fed  would  finally  gravitate  to  the  Conservativo 
or  to  the  Liberal  camp.    The  queen,  on  the  adviceol  Lord  Derby,, 
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cfideaYooretf  to  tdlve  tlie  fifit  •!  thtm  ^lifioilcks  by  leiidiiig 
for  Lord  GnnvOle,  who  led  the  Ubenl  puty  hi  the  Lonb,  and 
AUlhoffiziag  him  to  form  a  government  which  tboold  combine, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  more  prominent  Liberals.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed,  and  the  queen  thereupon  fell  back  upon  Lord 
Palmenton.  Lord  John  Rusiell  agreed  to  accept  office  as  foiciffi 
minister;  Gladstone  consented  to  uke  the  chancellonhip  of 
the  exchequer.  Cobden  was  offered,  but  declined,  the  preddency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  the  post  which  he  refused  was 
conferred  on  a  prominent  free  trader,  who  had  associated 
liifflsdf  with  Cobden*s  fortunes,  Milner  Gibson.  Thus  Lord 
JPblmerston  had  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  ministry  the 
various  representatives  of  political  progress.  He  had  secured 
the  support  of  the  Peelilcs,  who  had  left  him  after  the  fall  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1S55,  and  of  the  free  traders,  who  had  done 
ao  much  to  defeat  him  in  1857  and  1858.  His  new  administrstion 
'was  accordingly  based  00  a  biOad^r  bottom,  and  contained 
greater  elemems  of  strength  than  his  former  tabinet.  And  the 
country  was  requiring  more  stable  government.  The  6rtt  three 
otinistries  of  the  queen  bad  endured  from  the  spring  of  1835  to 
the  spring  of  1852,  or  for  very  ncaify  seventeen  years;  but  the 
next  seven  years  had  seen  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  no 
kss  than  four  cabinets.  It  was  felt  that  these  frequent  changes 
were  unfortunate  for  the  country,  and  every  one  was  glad  to 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  government  which  seemed  to  promise 
greater  permanence.  That  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  aidminis* 
tration  which  Lord  Palmenton  succeeded  in  forming  in  1859 
endured  tiU  his  death  in  1865,  and  with  slight  modifications, 
under  its  second  chief  Lord  John  (aftetwaida  Earl)  Russell,  till 
the  summer  of  1866.  It  had  thus  a  longer  Ufe  than  any  cabinet 
which  had  governed  England  since  the  first  Reform  Act.  But 
it  owed  its  lasting  character  to  the  benevolence  of  its  opponenu 
rather  than  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  supporters.  The  Con- 
servatives learned  to  regard  the  veteran  statesman,  who  had 
combined  all  sections  of  Libeials  under  his  banner,  as  the  most 
powerful  champion  of  Conservative  prindptcs;  a  virtual  truce 
of  psvties  was  estabUshed  during  his  continuance  in  office;  and, 
for  the  most  part  of  his  ministry,  a  tacit  understanding  exmted 
that  the  minister,  00  his  side,  should  pursue  a  Conservative 
policy,  and  that  the  Codservatives^  on  theirs,  should  abstain 
from  any  real  attempt  to  oust  him  from  power.  Lord  John 
Ruasdl,  indeed,  was  too  earnest  in  bis  desire  for  reform  to  abstain 
from  one  serious  effort  to  accomplish  it.  Early  in  i860  he  pnn 
posed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  cabinet,  a  teeasure  providing 
for  the  eatension  of  the  county  frandiise  to  £10  householders, 
of  the  borough  franchise  to  £6  householders,  and  for  a  moderate 
redistfibtttion  of  seats.  But  the  country,  being  in  enjoyment  of^ 
considerable  prosperity,  paid  only  a  languid  attention  to  the' 
scheme;  its  indifference  was  rcfiectad  in  the  House;  the  Con- 
servatives were  encouraged  in  their  opposition  by  the  lack  of 
interest  which  the  new  bill  excited,  and  the  almost  unconcealed 
dislike  of  the  prime  minister  to  its  provisions.  The  bill,  thus 
steadily  opposed  and  half-heartedly  supported,  made  only  slow 
progrem;  and  at  last  it  was  withdrawn  by  its  author.  He  did 
not  again  attempt  during  Lord  Fafanenton's  Ufc  to  relntioduce 
the  subject.  Absoibed  in  the  work  of  the  foreign  office,  which 
at  this  time  was  abmrmally  active,  he  refrained  from  pressing 
home  the  arguments  for  internal  refbrm. 

In  one  Important  department,  however,  the  ministry  departed 
from  the  Conservative  policy  it  pursued  in  other  matters. 

Gladstone  signaliaed  his  ictum  to  the  exchequer  by 
5*f[,,  introducing  a  series  of  budgets  which  excited  keen 
SSSla     opposition  at  the  ttmci  hut  In  the  result  largely  added 

to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The.  first  of  these 
great  budgets,  in  1860^  was  partly  inspired  by  the  necessity  of 
adapting  the  fiscal  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  com- 
mtKisl  treaty  whkh,  mainly  through  Cobden's  exertions,  had 
been  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The  treaty 
bound  France  to  reduce  her  duties  on  English  coal  and  iron,  and 
on  many  manufactured  artkJes;  whilo,  in  return.  Great  Britain 
undertoiA  to  sweep  away  the  duties  on  all  manufactured  goods, 
nod  largely  to  tednco  those  on  French  wines*    But  Gladstone 


was  not  odtttcat  with  tficae  great  altemtions,  which  involved  « 
kaa  of  neariy£r,aoOkOoo  a  year  to  the  exchequer;  he  voluntarily 
undertook  tosacrifioeanother  millioiiott  what  he  called  a  supple* 
mental  measure  of  customs  reform.  He  proposed  to  repeal  the 
duties  on  paper,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  increase  the 
opportunities  of  providing  cheap  literature  lor  the  people.  The 
budget  of  t86o  produced  a  protracted  controveny.  The  French 
treaty  esdted  more  criticism  than  enthusiasm  00  both  sida  of 
the  Channel.  In  France  the  manufacturers  complained  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  sund  against  the  competition  of  English 
go^  In  EagUnd  asany  people  thought  that  Great  Britain 
was  wasting  her  resources  and  risking  her  supremacy  by  giving 
the  French  increased  facilities  for  taking  her  iron,  oial  and 
machineiy,  and  that  no  adequate  advantage  could  result  from 
the  greater  consumption  of  cheap  darct.  But  the  criticism 
which  the  French  treaty  aroused  was  drowned  in  the  clamour, 
which  was  created  by  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  papct  duties. 
Hie  manufacture  of  paper  was  declared  to  be  a  struggling 
iadnstry,  which  would  be  destroyed  by-  the  withdrawal  erf 
protection.  Hie  dissemination  of  cheap  h't^ature  and  the 
multiplication  of  cheap  newspapers  could  not  compensate  the 
natitm  for  the  ruin  of  an  important  trade.  If  money  could  be 
spared,  moreover,  for  the  remission  of  taxation,  the  paper  duties 
were  much  less  oppressive  than  those  on  some  other  articles. 
The  tax  on  tea,  for  example,  which  had  been  raised  during  the 
late  war  to  no  less  than  is.  sd.  a  lb,  was  much  more  injurious; 
and  it  would  be  far  wiser — so  it  was  contended— to  reduce  the 
duty  on  tea  than  to  abandon  the  duties  00  paper.  Notwith* 
standing  the  oppositmn  which  the  Paper  Duties  Bill 
undoubtedly  excited,  the  proposal  was  carried  in  the 
Commons;  it  was,  however,  thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
and  its  rejection  led  to  a  crisis  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  threaten  the  good  relations  between  the  two  houses  of 
parliamenL  It  was  argued  that  if  the  Lords  had  the  right  to 
reject  a  measure  remitting  existing  duties,  they  had  in  effect  the 
ri^  of  imposing  taxation,  since  there  was  no  material  difference, 
between  the  adoption  of  a  new  tax  and  the  continuance  of  an 
old  one  which  the  Commons  had  determined  to  repeal.  Lord; 
Palmerston,  however,  with  some  tact  postponed  the  controversy 
for  the  time  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents;  and,  after  the  report  of  the  committee,' 
he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  afiirming  the  ri^t  of  the. 
Commons  to  grant  aids  and  supplies  as  their  exclusive  privilege^ 
slating  that  the  oocasioaal  rejection  of  financial  measures  by 
the  Lords  had  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  jealousy,- 
but  declaring  that  the  Commons  had  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hahds  by  so  framing  bills  of  supply  as  to  secure  their  acceptance;' 
In  accordance  with  this  suggestion  the  Commons  in  the  following 
year  again  resolved  to  repeal  the  paper  duties;  but,  instead 
of  embodying  their  decision  in  a  separate  bHl,  they  included  it 
in  the  same  mcssure  which  dealt  with  all  the  financial  arrange-, 
meats  of  (he  year,  and  thus  threw  on  the  Lords  the  responsibility 
of  either  accepting  the  proposal,  or  of  paralysing  the  whole 
machinery  of  administration  by  depriving  the  crown  of  thej 
supplies  which  were  required  for  the  public  services.  The  Lords 
were  not  prepared  to  risk  this  result,  and  they  accordingly 
accepted  a  reform  which  they  could  no  longer  resist,  and  the  bill 
became  law.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  these  great 
changes,  GUdstone  temporarily  raised  the  income  tax,  which  he 
found  at  gd.  in  the  £,  to  lod.  But  the  result  of  his  reforms 
was  so  marked  that  he  was  speedily  able  to  reduce  it  The 
revenue  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  income  tax  was 
gradually  reduced  till  it  stood  at  4<i-  >n  the  closing  years  of  the 
administmtion.  During  the  same  period  the  duty  on  tea  was 
reduced  from  is.  sd.  to  6d.  a  lb;  and  the  national  debt 
was  diminished  from  rather  more  than  £800  000,000  to  rather 
less  than  £780,000,000,  the  charge  for  the  debt  declining,  mainly 
throu|(h  the  falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  by  some  £2,600,000 
a  year.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  term 
of  office,  no  previous  period  of  British  history  had  been  memor- 
able for  a  scries  of  more  remarkable  financial  reforms.  Their, 
aucceai  ledetned  the  character  ^of  the  administration.    Th^ 
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Lifwraib,  «!»  compUuaed  that  their  leadets  were  fursuing  a 
Conservative  policy,  could  at  least  cooiole  liwiDselves  by  the 
reflection  that  the  chanoellor  of  the  exchequer  was  tntrodudog 
satisfactory  budgets.  The  langoage,  moreover^  which  Gladstone 
was  holding  on  other  subjects  cocouraged  the  more  advanced 
JviberaU  14>  expect  that  he  would  ultimatdy  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  ppogrto.  This  expectation  was  Uie  more 
remarkable  because  Gladstone  was  the  reptesentattve  in i  the 
cabinet  of  the  old  Conservative  party  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
bad  led  to  victory.  As  lately  as  1858  he  had  reluctantly  refused 
to  serve  undtrLord  Derby;  he  was- still  a  member  of  the  CaifUon 
Club;  he  sat  for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  on  many  quc^ 
tions  he  displayed  a  constant  sympathy  with  Conservative 
traditions.  Yet,  on  all  the  chief  domestic  questions  which  came 
before  parliament  in  Lord  Pdlmerston's  second  administration, 
Gla(btone  almost  invariably  took  a  more  Liberal  view  than  his 
chief.  It  was  understood,  indeed,  that  the  relations  betwcch  the 
two  men  were  not  always  harmonious;  that  Lord  Palmorstoa 
cfisapproved  the  resolute  conduct  bf  Gladstone,  and  that  Glad- 
stone deplored  the  Conservative  tendencies  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  was  believed  that  Gbdstone  on  more  than  one  occasion 
desired  to  escape  from  a  position  which  he  didikcd  by  resigning 
oflke,  and  that  the  resignation  was  only  averted  through  a 
oonsdoosncss  that  the  ministry  could  not  afford  to  lose  ita  most 
eloquent  member. 

While  on  domestic  matters,  other  than  those  affecting  Anaace, 
the'  Liberal  ministry  was  pursuing  a  Conservative  policy,  its 
members  were  aaively  engaged  on,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  ,was  keenly  directed  to,  affairs  abroad.  For  the  period 
was  ooo.of  foreign  unrest,  and  the  wars  which  were  then  waged 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  map  of  the  world,  and  have 
affected  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  for  all  time*  In 
the  fir  East,  the  operations  which  it  had  been  decided  to  undcr« 
tnVc  in  China  were  n^essarily  postponed  on  atcount  of  the 
diversion  of  the  forces,  intended  to  exact  redress  at  Peking,  to 
the  suppression  of  mutiny  in  India.  It  was  only  late  in  1858 
that'.Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotentiary 
(^r  France  joined  England  in  securing  simaltaacous  redress  of 
grievances  of  her  own) ,  were  enabled  to  obtain  suitable  reparation. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  treaty,  which  was  then  provisionaUy 
concluded  at  Tientsin,  should  be  ratified  at  Peking,  in  the  follow- 
^  ing  year;  and  in  June  1859  Mr  (afterwards.  Sic 

^Ip!^*'^  Frederick)  Bruce,  Lord  Elgin's  brother^  who  had  beni 
appointed  plenipotentiary,  attempted  to  procaedop 
the  Perho  with  the  object  of  securing  its  raU^ation.  The^Uicd 
»}uadron,  however,  was  stopped  by  the  foru  at  the  motflh  of 
the  Peiho,  which  fired  on  the  vessels;  a  landing  party,  which 
was  disembarked  to  itorm  the  forts,  met  with  a  disastrous  check, 
and  the  squadron  had  to  tctire  with  an  'acknowlodged:k>sa  of 
three  gunboats  and  400  men.  This  revene  necessitated  fresh 
operations,  and  in  i860  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  were  dtrectod 
to  return  to  China,  and,  at  the  head  of  an  adequate  fbrce»  wore 
in^tro'cted  to  exact  an  apology  for  the  attack  on  the  allied  fleets, 
tl)e  notification  and  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  the 
payment  of  an  Indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  weak-i 
ntss  of  the  Chinese  empire  Was  not  appreciated  at  that  time; 
the  unfortunate  incident  on  the  Peiho  in  the  prevkHis  summer  bad 
created  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  strength  of  the  CUncse 
arms,  and  'some  natural  anxiety  was  felt  for  thtf  success  of  the 
^pedition.  But  the  allied  armies  met  with  iio  serious  resistana. 
The  Chinese,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  delay  their  progress  by 
Negotiation  rather  than  by  force;  and  they  succcoded'in  treadier^ 
ously  arresting  some  distinguished  persons  who  ind  been  sent 
fnto  the  Chinese  fines  to  negotiate.  But  by  the  middleof  October 
the  Chinese  army  was  decisively  defeated;  Peking  was  occupied  ( 
those  British  and  Ftench  prisoners  who  had  nOt  sucoirobni  to 
the  hardships  of  thdr  confinement  were  liberated.  Lord  Elgin 
determined  on  teacMng  the  rulers  of  China  a  lesson  by  the 
destruction  of  the  summer  palace;  and  the  Chinese  govenmient 
w^  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Allies,  and  to. ratify 
tlitr  treaty  of  Tientsin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  operations 
helped  to  open  the  Chinese  maiteti  to  British  trade;'  but 


incideiitaUy,  by  regulatifig  tht  emigration  %f  Chinese  coolie^ 
th^  had  the  imforcsecB  effect  of  ciposing  the  industrial  markeu 
of  the  woild  to  the  serious  competitioo  of  "  cheap  yellow  " 
labour.  A  distinguished  for<ign  statesman  observed  that  Lord 
Palaecston  had  made  a  mistake.  He  tliought  that  be  had 
opened  China  to  Europe;  instead,  he.  bad  let  oat  the  Cliinese. 
It  was  perhaps  a  happier  result  of  the  war  that  it  tended  to  the 
oootinuancc.of  the  Anglo-Freoch  alliance.  Fiench  and  British 
troops  had  again  co-operated  in  a  joint  enterprise,  and  had 
shared  the  dangers  and  successes  of  a  campaign. 

War  was  not  confined  to  CbiM.-  In  t,hc  beginning  oC  1859 
diplomatists  were  alarmed  at  the  bnguage  addressed  by  the 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Paris, 
which  seemed. to  breathe  the  nenace  o(  4  rupture,  Notwiib- 
sundingi  the  exertions  which  Grtat  Britain  made  to  aveit 
hostilities,  the  pro  vocation  of  Count  .Cavour  induced  Austria 
to  declare  war  against  Piedmont,  and  Napoleon  thereupon 
moved  to  the  support  of  his  ally,  promising  to  free  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  As  a  jaatter  of  tpxii  the  attitude  of 
northern  Germany,  which  was  massing  troops  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  defenceless  oondilwn  of  France  which  was  drained  of 
soldiers  for  the  Italian  campaign*  induced  the  emperor  to  halt 
before  he  had  carried  out  his  purpose,,  and  terms  of  peace 
were  hastily  concerted  at  ViUafBanca,  and  were  afterwarda 
confirmed  a/t  Zurich,  by  which  Lombardy  was  given 
to  Piedmont,'  while  Austria  was  left  in  possession  of  ^ 
Venice  and  the  Quadrilateral,  and  central  Italy  was 
restored  to  its  former  rulers.  The  refuaal  of  the  Italians  to  take 
back  the  Austrian  grand  dukei  made  the  execution  of  these 
arrangements  impracticable.  Napoleon,  indeed,  used  his 
influence  to  carry  them  into  effect;  but  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  now  in  charge  o£  the  British  foreign  office^  and  who  had 
Lord  Palmerston.  and  Gladstone  on  his  side  in  the  cabinet,  gave 
a  vigonDus  support  to  the  daim  of  the  Italians  that  their  oountiy 
should  be  allowed,  to  regulate  her  own  affaics.  The  French 
emperor  had  jultinkately  to  yield  to  the.. determination  of  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  when  it  waa  backed  by  the  arguments 
of  the  British  foreign  of&oe,  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Faima,  as 
wdl  as  a  portion  of  the  stnCcs  eC  the  Church,  were  united  to 
Piedmont.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  whole  of  the 
negotiations  the  Italians  were  largely  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  Lord  .^ofan  Russell.  They  recognised  that  they  owed  moce 
to  the  roonl  aupport  of  'En^and  than  to- the  armed  asaisianor 
of  France .  IIm  French  emperor,  moreover^  took  a  satep  which 
lost  him  the  synipsihy  oi  many  Italians.  Before  the  war  he 
had  enmnged  with  Count  Cavour  that  FkanM  should  receive, 
as  the  price  of  her  aidy  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  omnty  of 
Nice.«  After  Villaf ranca,  the  cmpstor,  frankly  lecogniung  that 
he  bid  only  hatf  kept  hb  pnmtise,  consented  to  waive  his  claim 
to  these  piovittcesM  But«  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist 
the  annexation  of  central  Italy  to- Piedmont,  he  reverted  to  the 
old  atrangeihent.  The  iomation  of  n  strong.  Piedmontese 
kingdom,  with  the 'spoliation  of  <the  papal  dominion,  waa  un- 
popular in  France;  lod  he'lhonght^perhaps  naturally— that 
he  must  have  somcthinito  show  his  people  in  return  for  sacrifices 
which  had  cost  him  the  lives  ol  lo^ooo  French  soldiers,  and 
concessioos  which  the  whole  GathoUb  party  in  France  resented. 
Count  Cavour  consented  to  pay  the  price  which  Napokon  thus 
exacted',  and  the  frontier  of  France  waa  mocordingly  extended 
to  the  Alps.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Napoleon  did  not 
lake  more  than  be  gained  by  this  addition  to  his  territory.  It 
certainly  cost  him  the  aetivt  friendahip  of  Gceai  Britain.  The 
Anglo-French  allinnce  had  been  already  strained  by  the  language 
of  the  French  cblOneb  fin  1858  .and  the  FranoonAustrian  War  of 
1859;  at  HKverfuUy  vecovceed  from  the  shock  which  it  received 
by  the  evidenoev  which  this  aancaaliott  of  Savoy  and  Nitie  gave, 
of  the  ambition  of  (heFVencheitipcror.  'The  British  people  gave 
iMay  to  what  Cobdeh  called  the  but  ol  thd  three  paaaos.  Lord 
Palmerston  propoibd  and  carried 'the  provision  of  a  laita  stun 
of  money  for  the  fbctification-  of  the  cobsts;  abd  the  .volnnleer 
movement, -which  had  it>  origin  in  1859^  received  a  vennihnhle 
atimulua  in  1860.   In  tfaii  year  the  course  of  eventa  in  Xtnly 
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cmphasSttd  the  Mcreiica  bctiiieai  tte  poUqr  of  Great  Brilsifi 
and  that  of  France.  Garibaldi,  with  a  thousand  foUowen,  made 
his  famous  descent  on  the  coast  of  Sidly.  After  making  himself 
master  of  that  island,  he  crossed  over  to  the  matidiind,  drove  the 
king  of  Naples;  obt  of  his  capital,  and  forced  him  to  take  refnge 
fax  Gaeta.  In  France  these  events  were  regarded  with  dismay* 
The  emperor  wished  to  st<^  Garibaldi's  passage  aoosa  the  strait^ 
and  stationed  his  fleet  at  Gaeta  to  protect  the  king  ol  Naples* 
Lord  John  Russell,  On  the  contrary,  welcomed  Garibaldi'a 
anccess  with  enthusiasm.  He  declined  to  faitcivene  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  by  confining  the  great  liberator  ^  Sidly;  he 
protested  against  the  presence  of  the  French  Hcet  at  Gaeta; 
and  when  other  foreign  nations  denounced  the  conduct  of  Pied* 
mont,  he  defended  it  by  quoting  Vattel  and  citing  the  exaa^Ie 
of  WBlhim  in.  Wten,  finalfy,  Italian  troops  entered  the 
domintbiis  of  the  pope.  Fiance  withdrew  her  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Turin,  and  Engfamd  under  Lord  JohA  Russell's 
advice  at  once  recogmaed  the  new  kingdom  ol  Italy. 

In  these  great  events— fw  the  union  of  Italy  was  the  greatest 
fact  Which  had  been  aecompHahed  in  Europe  sfaice  tha  fall  of 
the  first  Nap61eoi>^-the  British  miniatry  had  uodoubtedliy 
acquired  credit.  It  was  everywhere  felt  that  the  new  kingdom 
owed  much  to  the  moral  support  which  had  been  stcadi^^  and 
consistently  given  to  it  by  Great  Britain.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  death  of  the  king  of  Denmark 
led  to  a  new  revolution  in  the  north  of  Europei  in  which  Lord 
Falmerston's  government  displayed  less  resolution,  ai^d-  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  whkh  it  had  acquired  by  its  IlaUanpoUcy. 
The  duchlca  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein  hod  hoea  for  centuries 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  by  the  g<4den  link  of  the 
Sdilg^  cnywn;  in  other  respects  they  had  been  oiganica% 
wff  kept  distinct,  while  one  of  them—Hoktein— was  a 
**>J^*^  member  of  the  German  omCederatioB.  The  succession 
•■•  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  however,  was  different 

from  that  in  the  dadnes.  In  Denmark  the  crown  could  descend, 
as  it  descends  jn«dcat  Britain,  thxoiigh  females.  In  the  duchies 
the  desoeak  was  confined  to  the  aude  line;  and,  as  Frederick 
VIL,  who  aaeended  the  Danish  throne  in  1848,  had  no  direa 
iSBoe,  the  next  heir  to  the  down  of  Denmark  under  thia  rule 
was  Priaee  Christian  of  GHicksborg,  afterwards  king;  the  next 
heir  to  the  duchies  being  the"  duke  of  Augustenbuig.  •  In  1850 
an  asrangement  had  booi  made  to  prevent  the  separation  ol 
the  dnchiea  from  the  kingdom.  Aa  a  result  of  a  eonfeience  held 
in  London,  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  induced  to  renounce 
his  dalm  on  the  receipt  of  a  laiga  sum  oi  money.  Most  of  the 
gnat  powera  of  Europe  were  partica  toithia  plan.  But  the 
German  confederatiDtt  was  not  reprsaeatod  atr  the  fonferencc, 
and  was  not  therefore  ooounitted  to  ita  cooduaioos.  Piuing  the 
reign  of  Frederick  VII.  the  Danish  government  endeavoured  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  the  duchies  and  the  kingdom,  and 
spedaUy  to  separate  the  interests  of  Scbleswig,  which  was  largely 
Danish  in  its  sympathies,  from  those  of  Hoktein,  which  was 
almoat  ezduaivdy  German.  With  this  object,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life»  Fnederick  VII.  i^anted  .Holstein  autonomous  institu- 
tiotta,  and  bound  Schicawig  more  closed  to  the  Danish  monarchy. 
The  new  king  Christian  IX.  confirmed  th»  axranseoent.  The 
GthoMn  diet  at.  Fsaakf  ott  at  once  protiesled  against  it>  Following 
op  ifOrda  with  acts^  it  decided  on  occupying  Holstein,  and  it 
dekgaied  the  duty  of  carrying  out  ita  order  to  HaQyover  and 
'  Saanny*  While  thia  Jederal  exefsution  was  taking  place,  the  duke 
of  Augustenburg^regardlesaof  thearrangements  to  which  he  had 
oonsented'-delegated  hia  rights  in  the  duchies  to  his  son,  who 
formally  claimed  the  suoceasionu  Sio  far  the  situation,  which 
was  serious  enough,  had  been  largely  dcpendenl  on  the  aaion 
of  Genriany^  In  tbo  closing  days  of  iSi^i  it  passed  mainly  into 
the  mntBol  of  the  two  chief  Getmanpowers.  In  Prussia  Bismarck 
had  lately  become  prime  minister,  and  was  animated  by  ambitious 
projects  for  his  oountcy'a  aggrandizement.  Austria,  afraid  of 
losing' her  influence  in  Germany,  followed  the  lead  of  l^russia, 
and  the  two  powers  required  Denmark  to  cancel  theanaiitgements 
which  F)rcderick  VU.  had  made,  and  which  Christian  IX.  had 
confinoedj  thraateoing  in  caae  of  refusal  to  foUoiv  up  the  occupa- 


tion of  Holstein  by.  that  of  Schlessrig.  As  the  Danes  gave  only 
a  provisional  assent  to  the  demand,  Prussian  and  Aiistriaif 
troops  entered  Schkswig.  These  events  created  much  excitement 
in  England.  The  great  majority  of  the  British  people,  who 
imperfectly  understood  the  merits  oil  the  case,  Were  unanimous 
in  their  desire  to  support  Denmark  by  aims.  Their  wish  had 
been  accentuated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  marriage  in  the 
previous  spring  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  daughter  of  the  new 
long  of  Denmark  had  given  them  an  almost  personal  interest 
in  the  struggle.  Lord  Palmerston  had  publicly  expressed  the 
views  of  the  people  by  declaring  that,  if  Denmark  were  attacked, 
her  assailants  would  not  have  to  deal  with  Denmark  alone. 
The  language  of  the  public  press  and  of  Englishmen  vi^tiqg 
Denmark  confirmed  the  impression  which  the  words  of  iht  pHni'e 
minister  had  produced;  and  there  is  unfortunately  no  doubt 
that  Denmark  was  encouraged  to  resist  her  powerful  opponent^ 
by  the  belief,  which  she  was  thus  almost  authorized  in  entertainf 
ing,  that  she  could  reckon  in  the  hour  of  her  danger  on  the  active 
assistance  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
supported  by  his  cabinet,  or  if  he  had  been  a  younger  man,  h^ 
might  possiply,  in  1864,  have  made  good  the  words  which  he 
had  rashly,  uttered  in  1863.  But  the  queen,  who,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
understood  the  movement  which  was  tending  to  German  unity 
much  betto"  than  most  of  her  adviseia,  was  averse  from  wan 
A  large  section  of  the  cabinet  ahared  the  queen's  hesitation,  and 
Lord  Palmerston— with  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty  summei^ 
upon  himr-was  not  strong  enough  to  enforce  his  will  against 
both  his  sovereign  and  his  colleagues.  He  made  some  attempt 
to  ascertain  whether  the  emperor  of  the  French  would  support 
him  if  he  went  to  war.  But  he  found  that  the  emperor  had  noi 
much  fancy  for  a  strug^e  which  would  have  restored  Hoist  dn 
to  Denmark;  and  that,  if  he  went  to  war  at  all,  his  chief  object 
would  be  the  liberation  of  Venice  and  the  rectification  of  his  own 
frontiers.  Even  Lord  Palmerston  shrank  from  entering  on  a 
campaign  which  woujkl  have  involved  all  Europe  in  conflagration 
and  would  have  unsettled  the  boundaries  of  most  continental 
nations;.;  and  the  British  government  endeavoured  thencei- 
forward  to  st<^  hostilities  by  referring  the  question  immediately 
in  dispute  to  a  conference  in  London.  The  labotus  of  the  con- 
ference proved  abortive.  Its  members  were  unable  to  agrc^ 
upon  any  methods  of  settlemcnts^and  the  war  went  on.  Denmark, 
naturally  unable  to  grapple  with  her  powerful  antagonists,  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  two  duchies  which  were  the  subject  of 
dispute  were  taken  from  her. 

The  f  uU  consequences  of  this  struggle  were  not  visible  at  the 
time...  It  was  impossible  to  folresee  that  it  was  the  first  step 
which  was  to  carry  Prussia  forward,  under  her  ambitious  minister, 
to  a  position  of  acknowledged  supremacy  on  the  continent. 
But  the  results  to  Great  Britain  were  plain  enough.  She  had 
beei)  mighty  in  words  and  weak  in  deeds.  It  was  no  doubt  open 
to  her  to  contend,  as  perhaps  most  wise  people  consider,  that 
the  cause  of  Denmark  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
her  in  going  to  war.  But  it  was  not  open  to  her  to  encourage 
a  weak  power  to  resist  and  then  desert  her  in  the  hour  of  b^ 
necessity.  Lord  Palmerston  should  not  have  used  the  language 
which. he  employed  in  XK63  if  he  had  not  decided  that  his  braves 
words,  would  be  followed  by  brave  action.  His  conduct  lowereii 
the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  at  least  as  much  as  his  Italian  policy 
had  raised  it.  Continental  statesmen  thenceforward  assumed 
that  Great  Britain,  however  much  she  might  protest,  would 
not  cesort  to  arms,  and  the  infiuence  of  England  suffered,  as  It 
was  bound  to  suffer,  in  consequence. 

MeanwhUe,  in  this  period  of  warfare,  another  struggle  was 
being  fought  out  on  a  stUl  greater  scale  in  North  America.    Tba 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ttje  itihabitaiits 
of  the  Northern  Stat^  were  opposed  to  the  further  spread  of 
slavery^  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  several  of  the  ^^^  . 
Southern  States  formally  seceded  from  the  union.    A  ^g^^f, 
steamer  sent  by  the  Federal  government  with  reinforce- 
ments to  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  and  both  parties  made  pre«. 
parations  for  the  civil  war  which  was  apparently  inevitable.    On 
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the  one  side  the  Confederate  States— as  the  seceding  states  were 
oUImI — ^were  animated  by  a  resolution  to  protect  their  property. 
On  the  other  side  the  "  conscience  "  of  the  North  was  excited 
by  a  passionate  desire  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery.  Thus 
both  parties  were  affected  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  con- 
siderations which  can  influence  mankind,  while  the  North  were 
further  actuated  by  the  natural  incentive  to  preserve  the  union, 
which  was  threatened  with  disruption.  The  progress  of  the 
great  struggle  was  watched  with  painful  attention  in  En^^and. 
The  most  important  manufacturing  interest  in  England  was 
paralysed  by  the  loss  of  the  raw  cotton,  which  was  obtained 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  distress 
which  resulted  naturally  created  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of 
intervention,  which  might  terminate  the  war  and  open  the 
Southern  ports  to  British  commerce;  and  the  initUl  successes 
which  the  Confederates  secured  seemed  to  afford  some  justification 
for  such  a  proceeding.  In  the  course  of  1862  indeed,  when  the 
Confederate  armies  had  secured  many  victories,  Gladstone, 
speaking  at  Newcastle,  used  the  famous  expression  that  President 
Jefferson  Davis  had  "  made  a  nation  ";and  Lord  Palmerston*s 
language  in  the  House  of  Commons — while  opposing  a  motion 
for  the  recognition  of  the  South — ^induced  the  impression  that 
bis  thoughts  were  tending  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr  Gladstone's. 
The  emperor  Napoleon,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  confidentially 
asked  the  British  minister  whether  the  moment  had  not  come 
for  recognizing  the  South;  and  in  the.  following  September 
Lord  Palmerston  was  himself  disposed  in  concert  with  France 
to  offer  to  mediate  on  the  basis  of  separation.  Soon  ilfterwards, 
however,  the  growing  exhaustion  of  the  South  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  Northern  States:  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  objected  to  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
slavery;  and  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  fight  out  their 
quarrel  without  the  interference  of  Europe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Lord  John  Russell  (who  was 
made  a  peer  as  Earl  Russell  in  1861)  acknowledged  the  Southern 
States  as  belligerents.    His  decision  caused  some  ill-feeling  at 
Washington;  but  it  was  inevitable.    For  the  North  had  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports;  and  it  would  have 
been    both  inconvenient  and  unfair  if    Lord    Russell    had 
decided  to  recognize  the  blockade  and  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  States.    Lord  Russell's 
decision,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  some  latent  sympathy 
for  the  Southern  cause;  and  the  irritation  which  was  felt  in  the 
North  was  increased  by  the  news  that  the  Southern  States  were 
accrediting  two  gentlemen  to  represent  them  at  Paris 
and  at  Ix>ndon.    These  emissaries,  Messrs  Mason  and 
Slidell,  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  and  in 
reaching  Cuba,  where  they  embarked  on  the"  Trent," 
A  British  mail  steamer  sailing  for  England.    On  her  passage 
home  the  "  Trent "  was  stopped  by  the  Federal  steamer  "  Sian 
Jacinto  ";  she  was  boarded,  and  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell  were 
arrested.    There  was  no  doubt  that  the  captain  of  the  "  San 
Jadnto  "  had  acted  irregularly.    While  he  had  the  right  to  stop 
the  "  Trent,"  examine  the  mails,  and,  if  he  found  despatches 
for  the  enemy  among  them,  carry  the  vessel  into  an  American 
port  for  adjudication,  he  had  no  authority  to  board  th^  vessel 
.and  arrest  two  of  her  passengers.    "  The  British  government," 
to  use  its  own  language,  "  could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the 
national  honour  to  pass  without  due  reparation."    They  decided 
on  sending  what  practically  amounted  to  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Federal  government,  calling  upon  it  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
and  to  make  a  suitable  apology.    The  presentation  of  this 
ultimatum,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Canada,  was  very  nearly  provoking  war  with  the  United 
States.    If,  indeed,  the  ultimatum  had  been  presented  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originally  framed,  war  might  have  ensued. 
But  at  the  prince  consort's  suggestion  its  language  was  consider- 
ably modified,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  outrage  was  thrown 
on  the  officer  who  committed  it,  and  not  on  the  government 
of  the  Republic.    It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  thU  important 
modification  was  the  last  service  rendered  to  his  adopted  country 
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by  the  prhioe  consort  befoiie  Us  fatal  flliiess.  Hediedbcfoittlie 
answer  to  the  despatch  was  received;  and  bis  death  deprived 
the  queen  of  an  adviser  who  had  stood  by  her  side  since  the 
earlier  days  of  her  reign,  and  who,  by  his  prudenoe  and  conduct, 
had  done  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  court  and  the  inffuenoe 
of  the  crown.  Happily  for  the  future  of  the  worid,  the  govcnh- 
ment  of  the  United  States  felt  itself  able  to  accept  the  despatch 
which  had  been  thus  addressed  to  it,  and  to  give  the  rcparmtion 
which  was  demanded;  and  the  danger  of  war  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  An^o-Saxon  race  was  averted.  But,  in 
the  following  summer,  a  new  event  eaccited  ftcah  animocitieSv 
and  aroused  a  controversy  which  endumi  for  the  beat  part  of 
ten  years. 

The  Confederates,  naturally  anxious  to  harass  the  commerce 
of  their  enemies,  endeavoured  from  the  oommencoaeot  of 
hostilities  to  purchase  armed  cruisen  from  builderft  of  neutral 
nations.    In  June  1869  the  American  minister  ia  London  drew 
Lord  Russell'sattention  to  the  fact  thak  a  vessel,  lately  launched 
at  Messrs  Laird's  yard  at  Birkenhead,  was  obvkmsly  intended 
to  be  employed  as  a  Confederate  cruiser.    The  solicitor  to  the 
commisstoners  of  customs,  however,  consideied  that  no  facts  had 
been  revealed  to  authorise  the  detention  of  the  vesKl,  and  this 
opinion  was  reported  in  July  to  the  Ameckan  minister,  Charles 
Frands  Adams.    He  theitupon  supplied  the  government  with 
additional  facta,  and  at  the  same  time  funishcd  them  with  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  English  Uwyer,  R.  P.  ColUer  (al lenmids 
Lord  Monkswell)^  to  the  effect  that  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  out  a  stranger  case  of  infringement 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which  if  not  enforced 
on  this  occasion  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter." 
These  facts  and  this  opinion  were  at  once  sent  to  the  law  oflkcrs. 
They  reached  the  queen's  advocate  on  Satiiiday  the  «6th  of  July; 
but,  by  an  unfortunate  mJwhance,  the  queen*^  advocate  had 
just  been  wholly  incapadtated  by  a  distressing  illneia;  and  the 
papers,  in  consequence^  did  not  loidi  the  attorneys  and  policitof^ 
general  till  the  evening  of  the  following  Monday,  when  they  at 
once  advised  the  government  ttt  detain  the  vcsseL    Locd  RinseU 
thereupon  sent  orden  to  Liverpool  for  her  detention.    In  the 
meanwhile  the  vessd— probably  awne  of  the  neoeasaty  for  haste 
— ^had  put  to  sea,  and  had  commenced  the  career  whidi  made 
her  famous  as  the  "  Alabama."    Blinisters  might  even  then  have 
taken  steps  to  stop  the  vessel  by  directing  her  detention  in  any 
British  port  to  which  she  resorted  for  snppKea.    The  cabinet, 
however,  shrank  from  this  coime.    Tlie  "  Alabanui "  was  aOoiwcd 
to  prey  on  Federal  commerce,  and  undoubtedly  inflicted  a  vast 
amount  of  injuty  on  the  trade  of  the  lAiited  States.    In  the 
autumn  of  tMi  Adams  demanded  redress  for  the  injuries  which 
had  thus  been  sustained,  and  this  demand  waa  rqieated  for  many 
yean  in  stronger  and  stronger  language.    At  last,  in  1871,  long 
after  Lord  Palmerston*!  death  and  Lord  Riuaell's  retirement, 
a  joint  commnsicAi  was  appointed  to  examine  Into  the  many 
cases  of  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  United  Sutes 
and  Great  Britain.    The  commiasioners  agreed  upon  three  rales 
by  which  they  thought  neutrals  sheiald  In  future  be  bound,  and 
recommended  that  they  shouM  be  given  a  retrospective  effect; 
They  dedded  also  that  the  dafms  which  had  arisen  oat  of  the 
depredations  of  the  "  Alabama  "  should  be  referred  to  aitaitn- 
tion.    In  the  course  of  1874  the  aibitntors  met  at  Geneva. 
Their  findmg  was  adverse  to  Great  Britain,  wfakh  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money^-more  than  £3^000,000 
—as  compensation.    A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity,  which 
largdy  increased  the  revenue,  enabled  a  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  to  boast  that  the  country  had  drunk  ttaelf  out  of  the 
"  Alabama  "  difficulty. 

In  October  1865  Lord  Palmerstonls  rule,  which  had  been 
characterized  by  six  yean  of  political  inaction  at  home  and  by 
constant  disturbance  abroad,  was  terminated  by  his 
death.  The  ministry,  which  had  suffered  many  losies 
from  death  during  Its  dtiration,  was  temporarily  re* 
constructed  under  Lord  Russell;  and  the  new  minister 
at  once  dedded  to  put  an  end  to  the  period  of  internal 
stagnation,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  1^  the  iHtioduetlon  of  a 
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fifw  Reform  BSL  Aceordtn^ly,  fai  March  1866  Gl&dstone, 
DOW  fed  the  House  of  Commons,  iotfoduced  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  eitend  the  county  franchise  to  £14  and  the  boroiigh 
fnuichtte  to  £7  honseholden.  The  bill  did  not  create  much 
enthusiasm  among  Ltbertls,  and  it  waa  naturally  opposed  by 
the  Conservatives,  who  were  reinforced  by  a  lafgn  section  of 
ffloderate  Uberab,  nicknamed,  in  consequence  of  a  phase 
in  one  of  Bright's  speeches,  AduUamites.  After  numy  debates, 
in  which  the  Commons  showed  little  disposition  to  give  the 
ministry  any  effective  support,  an  amendment  waa  carried  by 
Lord  Dunkellin,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Cknricarde,  baaing  the 
borough  franchise  on  rating  instead  of  rental.  The  cabinet, 
recogniring  from  the  divbion  that  the  control  of  the  House  had 
passed  out  of  its  hands,  resigned  oflBce,  and  the  queen  was  com- 
pelled to  entr\ist  Lord  Derby  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new 
administration. 

For  the  third  time  in  his  career  Lord  Derby  undertook  the 
formidable  task  of  conducting  the  government  of  the  country 
with  only  a  minority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
support  him.  The  moment  at  which  he  made  this 
third  attempt  was  one  of  unusual  anxiety.  Abroad, 
the  almost  simuluneous  outbreak  of  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  was  destined  to  affect  the  whole  aspect  of 
continental  politics.  At  home,  a  terrible  murrain  had  fallen 
on  the  cattle,  inflicting  ruin  on  the  agricultural  interest;  a  grave 
commercial  crisis  was  creating  alarm  in  the  dty  of  London,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  injuring  the  interests  of  labour;  while  the 
working  classes,  at  last  roused  from  their  long  indifference,  and 
angry  at  the  rejection  of  Lord  Russell's  bill,  were  assembling  in 
their  tens  of  thousands  to  demand  reform.  The  cabinet  deter- 
mined  to  prohibit  a  meeting  which  the  Reform  League  decided 
to  hold  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  ajrd  of  July,  and  dosed  the  gates 
of  the  park  on  the  people.  But  the  mob,  converging  on  the  park 
in  thousands,  surged  round  the  railings,  which  a  little  inquiry 
might  have  shown  were  too  weak  to  resist  any  real  pressure. 
Either  acddentally  or  intentionally,  the  railings  were  overturned 
in  one  place,  and  the  peopk,  percdving  their  opportunity,  at 
once  threw  them  down  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  park. 
Few  acts  in  Queen  Victoria's  rdgn  were  attended  with  greater 
consequences.  For  the  riot  in  Hyde  Park  led  almost  directly 
to  a  new  Reform  Act,  and  to  the  transfer  of  power  from  the 
middle  classes  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Yet,  though  the  new  government  found  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
cabinet  as  to  the  form  which  the  measure  should  take. 
Several  of  its  members  were  in  favour  of  assimilating 
the  borough  franchise  to  that  in  force  in  mum'dpal 
elections,  and  praaically  conferring  a  vote  on  every  housdiolder 
who  had  three  years'  residence  in  the  constituency.  General 
Peel,  however— Sir  Robert  Peel's  brother— who  held  the  seals 
of  the  war  office,  objected  to  ths  extension;  and  the  cabinet 
ultimately  dedded  on  evading  the  dii&culty  by  bringittg  forward 
a  scries  of  resolutions  on  which  a  scheme  of  reform  adgbt  tilti* 
mately  be  based.  Their  success  in  1858,  in  dealing  with  the 
government  of  India  in  this  way,  commended  the  decision  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  cabinet.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  House  of  Commons  required  a  definite  scheme,  and  that  it 
would  not  seriously  consider  a  set  of  abstract  resolutions  which 
committed  no  one  to  any  distinct  plan.  Hence  on  the  ajrd  of 
February  1867  the  cabinet  dedded  on  withdrawing  its  resolutions 
and  reverting  to  its  original  bilL  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Cranbome— better  known  afterwards  as  Lord  Salisbury— dis- 
covered that  the  bill  had  more  democratic  tendencies  than  he 
had  originally  supposed,  and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  it  On 
Monday,  ^the  25th,  the  cabinet  again  met  to  consider  the  new 
difficulty  which  had  thus  arisen;  and  it  dedded  (as  was  said 
afterwards  by  Sir  John  Pakington)  in  ten  minutes  to  substitute 
for  the  scheme  a  intld  measure  extending  the  borough  franchne 
to  houses  rated  at  £6  a  year,  and  conferring  the  county  franchise 
on  £30  householders.  The  bill,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would  be 
acceptable  to  no  one;  and  the  government  agMn  fdl  beck  on 
its  original  proposal.    Three  members  of  the  cabinet,  however. 
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Lord  CAnborae,  Lord  Camarvon  and  General  Peel»  refused 
to  be  parties  to  the  measure,  and  resigned  office,  the  government 
being  necessarily  weakened  by  these  ddections.  In  the  large 
scheme  which  the  cabinet  had  now  adopted,  the  borough  franchise 
was  conferred  on  all  householders  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
who  had  for  two  yeais  occupied  the  houaea  which  gave  them  the 
quaUfivatioa;  the  oooaty  franchise  was  given  to  the  occupiers 
of  an  houses  rated  at  £15  a  year  or  upwards.  But  it  was  proposed 
that  these  fifrnwms  should  be  accompanied  by  an  educational 
franchise,  and  a  franchise  conferred  on  persons  who  had  paid 
twenty  shillinfi  in  assessed  taxes  or  income  tax;  the  tax-payers 
who  had  gained  a  vote  in  this  way  being  given  a  second  vote 
in  respect  of  the  property  which  they  occupied.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
securities  on  which  its  authors  had  relied  to  enable  them  to  stem 
the  tide  of  democracy  were,  chiefly  through  Gladstone's  exertions, 
swept  away.  The  dual  vote  oiras  abandoned,  direct  payment 
of  rates  was  surrendered,  the  county  franchise  was  extended 
to  £x3  householders,  and  the  redistribution  of  seats  was  largely 
increased.  The  bill,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  introduced, 
had  been  surrounded  with  safeguards  to  property.  With  their 
loss  it  involved  a  great  radical  change,  which  placed  the  working 
classes  of  the  country  in  the  position  of  predominance  which 
the  middle  classes  had  occupied  since  1833. 

The  passage  ci  the  bill  necessitated  a  dissolution  of  parliament; 
but  it  had  to  be  postponed  to  enable  parliament  to  supplement 
the  English  Reform  Act  of  1867  with  measures  applic- 
able to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  to  give  time  for  ^ 
settling  the  boundaries  of  the  new  constituencies  »^^ 
which  had  been  created.  This  delay  gave  the  Con- 
servatives another  year  of  office.  But  the  first  place  in  the 
cabinet  passed  in  1868  from  Lord  Derby  to  his  lieutenant, 
DIsraeU.  The  change  added  interest  to  political  life:  Thence- 
forward, for  the  next  thirteen  years,  the  chid  places  in  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  sute  were  filled  by  the  two  men,  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli,  who  were  unquestionably  the  ablest  representatives 
of  their  respective  foUowcis.  But  the  situation  was  also  remark- 
able because  power  thus  definitely  passed  from  men  who, 
without  exception,  had  been  bom  in  the  tSth  century,  and  had 
all  hdd  cabinet  offices  bdorc  1833,  to  men  who  had  been  born 
In  the  xgth  century,  and  had  only  risen  to  cabinet  rank  ia  the 
'forties  and  the  'fifties.  It  was  also  interesting  to  reflect  that 
Gladstone  had  begun  life  as  a  Conservative,  and  had  only 
gradually  moved  to  the  ranks  of  the  Libend  party;  while 
Disraeli  had  fought  his  first  dection  under  the  auspices  of 
O'Connell  and  Hume,  had  won  his  spun  by  his  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Ped,  and  had  been  only  reluctantly  adc^ted  by  the 
Conservatives  as  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  struggle  commenced  in  1868  on  an  Irish  question.  During 
the  previous  ytan  considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to  a 
secret  conspiracy  in  Ireland  and  among  the  Irish  in  America. 
The  Fenians,  as  they  were  called,  actually  attempted  insurrection 
in  Irehwd,  and  an  invasion  of  Canada  from  the  United  Slates. 
At  the  banning  of  1866  Lord  Russell's  government  thought 
itsdf  compelled  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland; 
and  in  1867  Lord  Derb/s  government  was  confronted  ia  the 
spring  by  a  plot  to  seiae  Chester  Castle,  and  in  the  antwmn  hf 
an  attadt  on  a  prison  van  at  Manchester  containing  Fenian 
prisoners,  and  by  an  atrocious  attempt  to  blow  up  ClerkealweU 
prison.  Conservative  politicians  deduced  from  these  dicum' 
stances  the  necessity  cf  applying  firm  government  to  Ireland. 
Liberal  statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  extirpate  rebeUioa 
by  remedying  the  grievances  of  which  Ireland  stiU 
complained.  Chid  among  these  was  the  fact  that 
the  EsuMlshed  Church  in  Ireland  was  the  church  of 
only  a  Minority  of  the  people.  In  March  1868  John  Fiandi 
Magnire,  an  Irish  Catholic,  asked  the  House  of  Conmuns  to 
resdve  itself  into  a  committee  to  take  into  immediate  oonsidemi* 
tion  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Irish  Church,  as  a  political  institution,  sbonld  cease;  and 
he  followed  op  his  declaration  by  a  series  of  resolotions,  whidi 
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were  a<^cepted  by  considenbte  mafoHtib)  pledging  tbe  House  to 
its  disestablishment.  Disraeli,  recognizing  the  full  significance 
of  this  decision,  announced  that,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  pre-^ 
parations  could  be  made,  the  government  would  appeal  from 
the  House  to  the  country.  Parliament  was  dissolved  at  Che  end 
of  July,  but  the  general  election  did  not  take  place  till  the  end 
of  the  following  November.  The  future  of  the  Irish  Church 
natuiaOy  formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  electors,  but  the  issue  was  largely  determined 
by  wider  considerations.  The  country,  after  the  long  political 
truce  which  had  been  maintained  by  Lord  Palmecston,  was 
again  ranged  in  two  hostile  camps,  animated  by  opposing  views. 
It  was  virtually  asked  to  decide  in  1868  whether  it  would  put 
its  trust  in  Liberal  or  Conservative,  in  Gladstone  or  Disi^U. 
By  an  overwhelming  majority  it  threw  its  lot  in  favour  of 
Gladstone;  and  DisraeU,  without  even  venturing  to  meet 
pariiament,  took  the  unusual  course  of  at  once  pladng  faia 
resignation  in  the  queen's  hands. 

The  Conservative  govemment,  which  thus  fell,  will  be  chiefly 
recollected  for  its  rernarkable  concession  to  democratic  principles 
by  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867;  but  it 
^^i^        deserves  perhaps  a  word  of  praise  for  its  conduct  of 
n.^.  a  distant  and  unusual  war.    The  emperor  of  Abyssinia 

had,  for  some  time,  detained  some  Englishmen 
prisoners  in  his  country;  and  the  government,  unable  to  obtain 
redress  in  other  ways,  decided  on  sending  an  army  to  release 
them.  The  expedition,  entrusted  to  Sir  R(d>crt  Napier,  after* 
wards  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  was  fitted  out  at  great  expense, 
and  was  rewarded  with  complete  success.  The  prisoners  were 
released,  and  the  Abyssiman  monarch  committed  suicide. 
Disraeli— whose  oriental  imagination  was  excited  by  the  triumph 
— ^incurred  some  ridicule  by  his  bombastic  declaration  tba( 
"  the  standard  of  St  George  was  hoisted  upon  the  mountains 
of  Rassclas."  But  the  ministry  could  at  least  daim  that  tho 
war  had  been  waged  to  rescue  'Englishmen  from  captivity,  that 
it  had  been  conducted  with  skill,  and  that  it  had  accomplished 
its  object.  The  events  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  however,  were 
forgotten  in  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  swept  the 
Conservatives  from  office  and  placed  Gladstone  in  power.  His 
government  was  destined  to  endure  for  more  than  five  years^ 
Durmg  that  period  it  experienced  the  alternate  prosperity  and 
decline  which  nearly  forty  years  before  had  been  the  lot  of  the 
Whigs  after  the  passage  of  the  first  Reform  Act.  During  its 
first  two  sessions  it  accomplished  greater  changes  in  legislatioii 
than  had  been  attempted  by  any  ministry  since  that  of  Lord 
Grey.  In  its  thite  lost  sessions  it  was  destined  to  sink  into 
gnuiual  disrepute;  and  it  was  ultimately  swept  away  by  a  wave 
of  popular  reaction,  as  remarkable  as. that  which  hsul  borne  it 
into  power. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Gladstone  intended  to  deal 
with  three  great  Irish  grievancea— "  the  three  branches  of  the 
diad*  "P^  ^'^^  " — ^^  religious,  agricultural  and  educa- 
cteMii  tional  grievances.  The  session  of  18^  waa  devoted 
in*f  to  the  first  of  these  subjects.    Gladstone  introduced 

'"'°^'^*  a  bifl  disconnecting  the  Irish  Church  from  the  sUte, 
establishing  a  synod  for  its  government,  and — after  leaving  it  in 
possession  of  its  churches  and  its  parsonages,  and  maJking  ample 
provision  for  the  life-interest  of  its  existing  clergy — devoting 
the  bulk  of  its  property  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  .  The 
bill  was  carried  by  large  majorities  through  the  House  of  Com; 
mons;  and  the  foeiing  of  the  country  waa  so  strong  that  the 
Lords  did  not  venture  on  its  rejection.  They  satisfied  themsdi ves 
with  engrafting  on  it  a  series  of  amendments  which,  on  the 
whole*  secured  rather  more  liberal  terms  of  compensation  for 
existing  interests.  Some  of  these  amendinents  wcm  adopted 
by  Gladstone;  a  compromise  waa  effected  in  resfxct  of  the 
others;  and  the  bill,  litikh  had  practically  occupied  the  whole 
session,  and  had  peihapa  involved  higher  constructive  skill  than 
any  measure  passed  in  the  previous  halfnocntury,  became  law. 
Having  dealt  with  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  Gladstone  turned 
to  the  more  complicated  question  of  Irish  land.  So  far  back  as 
the  'forties  Sif  JL  Peel  bad  appointed  a.  comny^sjon,  known 


from  its  fh^imMLn  as  the  Devon  commissioii,  widdi  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Irish  tenant^  in  the  event  of  disturbance, 
should  receive  some  compensation  for  certain  specified 
improvements  which  be  had  made  in  his  holding. 
Parliameai  neglected  to  give  effect  to  these  recom- 
mendations; in  a  country  where  agriculture  waa  the  chief  or 
almost  only  oocupatioo,  the  tenant  remained  at  his  landlord's 
mercy.  •  In  1870  Gladstone  proposed  to  give  the  tenant  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  improvements,  suitable  to  the  holding; 
which  he  had  made  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  acL 
He  proposed  also  that,  in  cases  of  eviction,  the  smaller  tenantry 
should    receive   compensation    for    disturbance.    The    larger 
tenantry,  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  after  their  own 
interests,  were  entirely  debarred,  and  tenants  enjoying  leases 
were  excluded  from  claiming  compensation,  except  for  tillages, 
buildings  and  reclamation  of  lands.    A  special  court,  it  was 
further  provided,  shoul^  be  instituted  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.    Large  and  radical  as  the  measure  was,  reversing  many 
of  the  accepted  principles  of  legislation  by  giving  the  tenant  a 
fuojt-partnenhip  with  the  landlord, in  his  holding,  no  scqous 
opposition  was  made  to  it  in  either  House  of  Parliament.    Its 
detaib,  indeed,  were  abuncmtly  criticized,  but  its  princ^lcs 
were  hardly  disputed,  and  it  became  law  without  any  substantial 
alteration  of  its  original  provisions.    In  two  sessions  two  branches 
of  the  upas  tree  had  been  summarily  cut  60.    But  parliament 
in  1870  was  not  solely  occupied  with  the  wrongs  of  Irish  tenantry. 
In  the  same  year  Forster,  as  vice-president  o^  the  council, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  great  measure  which  for  the  first  time 
made  education  compulsory.    In  devising  his  scheme,  Forster 
endeavoured  to  utilixc,  as  far  as  possible,  the  educational 
machinery  which  had  been  voluntarily  provided  by  various 
religious  organizations.    He  gave  the  institutions,  which  had 
been  thus  established,  the  full  benefit  of  the  assistance  which  the 
government  was  prepared  to  adord  to  board  schools,  on  their 
adopting  a  conscience  clause  under  which  the  religious  susccpti- 
biliijes  of  the  paren ts  of  children  were  protected.    This  provision 
led  to  many  debates,  and  produced  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
ruption in  the  Liberal  party*    The  Nonconformists  contended 
that  no  such  aid  should  be  given  to  any  school  which  was  not 
conducted   on    undenominational    prindplcs.    Sup- 
ported by  the  bulk  of  the"  Conservative  party,  Forster  **••»'• 
was  enabled  to  defeat  the  dissenters.    But  the  victory  ^ZciMitoa. 
which  he  secured  Was,  in  one  sense,  dearly  purchased. 
The  first  breach  in  the  Liberal  ranks  had  been  made;  and  the 
government,  after  1870,  never  again  commanded  the  same 
united  su(^rt  which  had  enabled  it  to  pursue  its  victorious 
career  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  its  existence. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  of  1870  other  events,  for 
which  the  government  had  no  direct  responsibility,  Introduced 
new  difficulties.  War  unexpectedly  broke  out  between 
France  and  Prussia.  The  Frcnoi  empire  fell;  the  ™ 
German  armies  marched  on  Paris;  and  the  Russian 
government,  at  Count  Bismarck's  instigation,  took  advantage 
of  the  collapse  of  France  to  repudiate  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
1856  which  ncutioliscd  the  Block  Sea.  Lord  Granville,  who  had 
succeeded  Lord  Clarendox^  at  the  foreign  office,  protested  against 
this  proceeding. ;  But  it  was  everywhere  felt  that  his  mcic 
protest  was  not  likely,  to  ailcct  the  result;  and  the  government 
at  last  consented  to  accept  a  suggestion  made  by  Count  Bismarck, 
and  to  take  port  in  a  conference  to  discuss  the  Russian  proposal. 
Though  this  device  ena^ed  them  to  say  that  they  had  not 
yielded  to  the  Russian  depiand,  it  was  obvious  that  they  entered 
the  conference  wi^h  the  foregone  conclusion  of  conceding  the 
Russian  claim.  The  attitude  which  the  government  thus  chose 
to  adopt  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  circumstances,  but  it 
confirmed  the  impression,  which  the  abandonment  of  the  cause 
of  Denn^rk  had  produced  in  1864,  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
prepared  to  maintain  Its  principles  by  going  to  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  British  foreign  office  was  emphasized  by  its  consenting, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  t6  allow  the  claims  of  the  United 
;States,  for  the  depredations  of  the  *'  Alabama,"  to  be  settled 
.under  «  rule  Qnly  agreed  upon  in  187  x.    Most  Engli&bmea  now 
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appreciiite  the  wisdom  oi  « toiktadim  ikhteh  ha  gtincd  for  them 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Botin  1871  the  couotiy 
resented  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Gisnville  had  acted  What- 
ever credit  the  government  might  have  derived  from  its  domestic 
measures,  h  was  discredited,  or  it  wss  thought  to  be;  by  its 
foreign  policy.  Ia  these  drcumstanoes  Icgislttion  in  1&71  was 
•not  marked  with  the  subcess  whkh  had  attended  the  gotveriiment 
In  previous  sessions.  The  gavcrameot  succeeded  in  terminating 
a  long  controvefsy  by abolishi Ageodesiastkal  tests  at  onivemties. 
But  the  Loids  ventured  to  reject  a  measure  for  the  introduction 
of  the  ballot  at  elections,  and  refused  to  proceed  with  a  bill 
for  the  dx>Uts9a  of  purchase  in  the  army.  The  resnit  4it  these 
decis&ons  was  indeed  remarkable.  In  the  ohe  case,  the  Lofds 
in  1372/ottnd  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and  to  pass  the  Ballot  Bill, 
.which  they  bad  rejected  in  1671.  In  the  other,  Oladstone 
decided. on  abolishing,  by  tho  dicect  authority  ttf  the  crown, 
the  system^  which  the  Lords  refused  to  do  away,  with  by 
IcgislatioB.  But  his  high-handed. pnocccdiag,  though  it  forced 
the  Lords  to  reconsider  their  decision,  stralncd^he  allegianoerof 
many  of  his  supporten,  aod  still  further  unpaired  the  popuhrity 
of  his  administration.  Most  men  felt  that  It  would  have  been 
permissible  for  him,  at  the  ooounenCemciit  of:the  scaoon,  to  ha've 
used  the  queen's  authority  to  tertainaie  the  puithaae.  system; 
but  they  considered  that,  as  he  had  not  Uken  this 
^^SS^gt^,  course,  it  was  not  open:  to  him  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  IcgisUture  by  resorting  to  .the  prerogative. 
Two  appointments,  one  to  a  judicial  office,  the  ether  to  aa 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  in  which  Gladstone,  about  the  same 
time,  showed  more  disposition  to  obey  the  letter  than  the  spirit 
of  the  kw,  confintied  the  impressioa  which  'the  abolition  of 
purchase  bad  made.  Great  reforming  rainistcn  woidd  do  well 
to  recollect  that  the  success  of  even  liberal  measures  AKiy  be 
dearly  purchased  by  the  resort  to  what  aie  kegatdod  as  un^ 
constHutiooal  expedients. 

In  the  following  years  the  embarrassments  of  the  goverstbent 
wnre  further  increased.  In  1872  Bruce,  the  home  secretary, 
succeeded  in  passing  a  measuic  of  licensing  reform. 
But  the  abstainers  condemned  the  bUl  as  inadequate; 
the  publicans  denounced  it  as  oppressive;  and  the 
whole  strength  ^f  the  licensed  victuallers  was  thcncefofwwd 
arrayed  against  the  ministry-  In  XS73  Gladstone  attempted  to 
complete  his  great  Irish  measures  by  conferring  ..on  Ireland  tbo 
advantage  of  a  university  which;  wQuld  be  equally  aQcq>|able 
to  Protestants  and  Roman. CathoUcs.  But  his  proposal  again 
failed  to  satisfy  those  in  whose  interests  it  was  proposed*  The 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  and 
Olacistooe  resigned;  but»  as  Dismcli  could  not  form  a  gojireriH 
mcnt,  he  resumed  oi&ce.  The  power  of  the  great  minister  was; 
however,  spent;  his  ministry  wqs  hopelessly  discredited. 
History,  in  fact,  was  repeating  itselL  Jhe ministry  was  suffering^ 
as  Lord  Grey's  government  had  suffered  nearly  forty  years 
before,  from  the  effect  of  its  own  successes.  It  had  accompUsbed 
more  than  any  of  its  supporters  had  expected,  but  In  doing  so  it 
had  harassed  many  interests  and  excited  much  opposition* 
Gladstoije  endeavoured  to  meet  the  storm  by  a  rearrangement 
of  his  crew.  Bruce;,  who  had  offended  th^  licf^nsed  victuallers. 
Was  removed  from  the  home  oiticc,  and  made  a  peer  and  president 
of  the  council.  Lowe,  who  had  incurred  unpopularity  by.  his 
fiscal  measures,  and  especially  by  an  abortive  suggestion  for 
the  taxation  of  matches,  was  transferred  from,  the  exchequer 
to  the  home  office,  and  Gladstone  l^imself  assumed  the  -duties 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchcq^er..  Ue  thereby  created  a. difficulty 
for  himself  which  he  had  not  foreseen.  Up  to  1867  a  minister 
leaving  one  office  and  accepting  another  vacated  his  ^nt;  after 
1867  a  transfer, from  one  post  to  another  did  not* necessitate  a 
fresh  election.  But  Gladstone  in  1873;  had  taken  a.  course  which 
had  not  been  contemplated  in  1867.  He  had  not  been  transferred 
from  one  ofHce  to  another.  He  had  accepted  a  new  in  addition 
to  his  old  office.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain  whether 
his  action  in  this  respect  had,  or  had  not,  vacated  his  seat.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  the  inconvenient  difficulty  with 
which  he  was  thus  confronted  determined  his  policy,  though  be 
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probhbly  hiiensibly  fnfluenltni  by  it.  Ho<wever  this  may  be, 
on  the  eve  of  the  session  of  1674  he  suddenly  decided  to  dissolve 
parliament  and  t»  appeal  to  the  country.  He  announced  his 
decision  in  an  address  to  his  oonstituenu,  in  which,  among  other 
financial  reforms,  be  pntabed  to  repeal  the  income  tax.  The 
course  whkh  Gladstoee  took;  and  the  halt  Which  be  held  out 
to  the  electors^  w«re  generally  condemned.'  The  country, 
wearied  oC  the  ministry  and  of  iu  measures,  almost  everywhere 
sxipported  the  Conservative  candidates^  Disraeli  found  himself 
restored  to  power  at  tho  head  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
the  great  minhtte  wbo,.^ve  years  before,  had  achieved  so  marked 
a  triumph  temporarily  withdrew  Ir^m  the  Jcader^tp  of  the  party 
with  irhose  aid  he  had  accomplished  such  important  results. 
Hb  minatry  had  been  essentially  one  of  peace,  yet  its  dosing 
dajB  were  memorable  for  one  httle  war  in  which  a  ^reat  soldier 
increased  a  reputatwn  already  high.  ^Garnet  Wolseley 
tfeiumphed  over  the  difitealtke  whfdi  the  climate  of  the  west 
coast  of  .Africa  imposes  oh  Europeahs,  and  brou^t  a  trouhleeome 
oontcitt  with  Che  Ashantia  to  a  successful  concluskm. 

Thd  lustoiy  of  Disraeli's  second  administration*  affbrds  an 
exact  reverse  to  that  of  Cladstont^i  first  cabinet.  In  legishtion 
the  ministry  attempted  little  and  acoomplished  less. 
They  didsoAiethtng  to  mebt  the  wishesof  the  publicans,  '^'"^' 
whOsediaeontcnthadcontribtttedlargelytoGladstone's  ^Safsuy. 
defeat,  by  amending  some  of  the  provMoas  of  Bruce's 
licensing  bill;  they  Auppoitfed  andsuct:eeded  in  passing  a  measure, 
boonght  in  by  the  primate,  to  resfnna  some  of  the  Irregularities 
which  the'  Ritualists  wcrcrintrodueitag  into  public  worship;  and 
they  weitecompelled  by- the  violent  insistence  of  Plimsoll  to  pass 
an  aotito  prstecl  the  lives  of  merchant  seamen.  Disracfi's 
goferafflent,:howeUery  will  be  chieiy  remembered  for  its  foreign 
policy.  Years  before  he  had  propounded  in  Tanendti^  theory 
that.  England  should  aim  atr  eastemr  empire.  Circumstancei  in 
his  secobd  tena  of  office  enabkd  hinrto  taransiate  fa^  theory  into 
practiee.  In  1875  ^*  country  was  suddenly  start  ted  at  hearing 
that  it  had  aiCquiied  a  new  poaitioil  and  assumed  new  rcsponsi- 
bihlies  in  Egypt  by  the  purchase  of  the  shores  which  the  khc^ive 
ef  Egypt  held  in  the  Shes  CanaL  In  the  folio  wing  spring:  a  neW 
surprlw  was  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  a  measure  Authoris- 
ing the  ^fujQcn  to  assume  the- title  of  empress  of  India.  But 
these  significant  actions  were  almost  forgotten  in  th^  presence 
of «  new  crisis;  for  in- 1876  misgbvernmcnt  in  Turicey  bad  pro-* 
duced  its  natural  NSttlts,aad  the  European  provisoes  of  the  Porte 
were  in  a  state  Of  anhtd  iBSuncotion. :  lb  the  prssence  of  a  grave 
danger^  Count  Andiaasy,  the.  Austrian  minister,  drew  up  a  notc^ 
wfaieh  was  afterwards  known  by  his  same,  deelarhig  that  the 
Portr  had  faikd  le  ca^  into  effect  the  promises  of  reform  which 
she  had  made,  jind  that  some  oombincd  action  on  the  part  of 
EuUDpe  was  neoelBaty  be  compcE  her  to  do  sa  The  note  was 
aocepted  by  thcr  three  .oeatinealal  empires,  but  Great  ■  Brilaiti 
refused  in  the -first  Inataacerto  assent,  to  it,  and  only  ulfimaiely; 
conisented  at  the  desire  of.  the  Porte,  whose  statesmen  seem  to 
have  iflia^aed  that  the  ndminal  cooperation'  of 
England  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  action  i"}}*^ 
of  other  powers.  Turkey  accepted  the  note  and  ^^ 
rqne  wed  t  bo  promises  of  reform,  which  she  had  so  often 
nude,  and  which  mieant  so  little.  The  three  northern  powers 
thereupon  agreed  upon  what; was  known  aa  the  Berlin  Memoir 
andum,  in  which  they  demanded  in  armistice,  and  proposed 
to  watch  over  the  completion  of  •  the  reforms  which  the  Porte 
had  promised.  The  British  govemnent  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  this,  memorandum,,  which  ai>  consequenoe  became  abortive. 
The  insurnectioA  increased-  iit  mtensity.  The  saltan  Abdul 
Axis,  thought  unequal  Ito  the  crisiB,  was-  hastily  deposed;  he 
was  cither  murdeced  or  led  to  cofiuttit  suicide;,  and  insurrection 
in  Bulgaria  was  stamped  out  hyi  Jbaasacre.  The  story  of  the 
"  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
summer,  of  1876.  Disraeli  charsoteriatically  dmntisBedit  as 
"coffee-house  babble."  hot  effidal  investigation  proved  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  reports  which  bad  reached  Eta^and; 
The  people  regarded  these  events  with  horror.  Gladstone, 
^  emerging  from  his  retirement,  denounced  the  conduct  ol  the 
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Ttttki.  to  a  plinse  whkh  bectme  famous  lie  declared  that  the 
only  remedy  for  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte  was  to 
turn  out  the  Ottoman  government  *'  bag  and  baggage."  All 
England  was  at  once  arrayed  into  two  camps.  One  party  was 
led  by  Disraeli,  who  was  supposed  to  represent  the -traditional 
policy  of  £n|;Und  of  maintaining  the  rule  of  the  Turk  at  all 
hssards;  the  other,  inspired  by  the  eaample  of  Gladstone,  was 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  terminate  oppression,  but  was  at  the  same 
time  distrusted  as  indirectly  assisting  the  ambitious  views  by 
which  the  Eastern  policy  of  Russia  had  always  been  animated. 
The  crisis  soon  became  intense.  In  June  1876  Servia  and 
Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey.  In  a  few  months 
Servia  was  hopelessly  beaten.  Through  the  insistence  of  Russia 
an  armistice  was  agreed  upon;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield— for 
Disraeli  had  now  been  raised  to  the  peerage— endeavoured  to 
utilitt  the  breathing  space  by  organizing  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  at  Constantinople,  which  was  attended  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Constantinople  con- 
ference proved  abortive,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1877  Russia 
declared  war.  For  some  time,  however,  her  success  was  hardly 
equal  to  her  expectations.  Tlie  Turks,  entrenched  at  Plevna, 
delayed  the  Russian  advance;  and  it  was  only  towards  the 
close  of  1877  that  Plevna  at  last  fell  and  Turkish  resisUnce 
collapsed.  With  its  downfall  the  war  party  in  England,  which 
was  led  by  the  prime  minister,  increased  in  violence.  From  the 
refrain  of  a  song,  sung  ni^t  after  night  at  a  London  music  hall, 
its  members  became  known  as  Jmgoes.  The  government  ordered 
the  British  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  go  up  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  though  the  order  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  it 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  £6,000,000  (or  naval  and  mlli- 
taiy  purposes.  When  news  came  that  the  Russian  armies  had 
reached  Adriaoople,  that  they  had  concluded  some  arrangement 
with  the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  pressing  forward  towards  Con- 
stantinople, the  fleet  was  again  directed  to  pass  the  Dardanelles. 
Soon  afterwards  the  government  decided  to  call  out  the  reserves 
and  to  bring  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Lord  Derby,*  who  was  at  the  foreign  office,  thereupon  retired 
from  the  ministry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord 
Derby's  resignation  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
Great  Britain  was  on  the  verge  of  war.  Happily  this  did  not 
occur.  At  Prince  Bismarck's  suggestion  RussU  consented  to 
refer  the  treaty  which  she  had  conduded  at  San  Stefano  to  a 
congress  of  the  great  powers;  and  the  congress,  at  which  Great 
Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Beaconsfieldand  Lord  Salisbury, 
^^^  succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
it^aty,  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  one  great  advantage  derived 
from  it  was  the  tacit  acknowledgment  by  Russia 
that  Europe  could  alone  alter  arrangements  which  Europe  had 
made.  In  every  other  sense  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  were  more  favourable  than  those  of  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano.  On  Lord  Beaconsfield's  return,  however, 
he  claimed  for  Lord  Salisbury  and  himself  that  they  had  brought 
back  "  peace  with  honour,"  and  the  country  accepted  with  wild 
delight  the  phrase,  without  taking  much  trouble  to  analyse 
its  justice. 

If  Lord  Beaconsfidd  had  dissolved  parliament  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Berlin,  it  is  possible  that  the  wave  of 
popularity  which  bad  been  raised  by  his  success  would  have 
borne  him  forward  to  a  fresh  victory  in  the  constituencies.  His 
omission  to  do  so  gave  the  country  time  to  meditate  on  the  con- 
Strquenccs  of  his  policy.  One  result  soon<  became  perceptible. 
Differences  with  Russia  produced  their  inevitable  consequences 
in  fresh  complications  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Russian 
government,  confronted  with  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  in 
AMi*a  ^^^^^^  Europe,  endeavoured  to  create  difficulties  in 
vjuv.  Afghanistan.  A  Russian  envoy  was  sent  to  Kabul, 
where  Shere  AK,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Dost 
Mahommed  in  1863,  was  amir;  and  the  British  goverrmient, 
alarmed  at  this  new  embarrassment,  decided  on  sending  a  miission 
to  the  Afghan  capital.    The  mission  was  stopped  on  the  frontier 
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by  an  agent  of  S^ett  AU,.who  declined  to  allow  it  to  proceed. 
The  British  government  refused  to  put  up  with  an  affront  of 
this  kind,  and  their  envoy,  supported  by  an  army,  continued 
his  advance.  Afghanistan  was  again  invaded.  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  were  occupied;  and  Shere  Ali  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
soon  afterwards  died.  His  successor,  Yakub  Khan,  came  to  the 
British  camp  and  signed,  in  May  1879,  tho  treaty  of  Gandamak. . 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Indian  government  ondeitook 
to  pay  the  new  amir  a  subsidy  of  £60,000  a  year;  and  Yakub 
Khan  coiaaited  to  receive  a  British  mission  at  Kabul,  and  to 
cede  some  territory  in  the  Himalayas  which  the  milltaiy  advisers 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  considered  necessary  to  make  the  frontier 
more  "scientific"  This  apparent  socoesa  was  soon  followed 
by  disastrous  news.  The  deplorable  events  of  1841  were  m- 
enacted  in  1879.  The  new  envoy  reached  Kabul,  but  was  socm 
afterwards  mwlered.  A  Brltidi.  aimy  was  again  sent  into 
Afghanistan,  and  Kabul  was  again  occupied.  Yakub  Khan, 
who  had  been  made  amir  in  1879,  was  deposed,  and  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan  was  selected  as  his  successor.  The  British  did 
not  assert  their  superiority  without  much  fighting  and  some 
serious  reverses.  Their  victory  was  at  last  assured  by  the  ex- 
cellent strategy  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  Sir  Frederick  (aftei^ 
wards  Lord)  Roberts.  But  before  the  final  victory  was  gained 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  fallen.  His  policy  had  brought  Great 
Britain  to  the  verge  of  disaster  in  Afghanistan:  the  credit  of 
reasserting  the  superiority  of  British  aims  was  deferred  till  his 
successors  had  taken  <^ce. 

It  was  not  only  in  'Afghanistan  that  the  new  imperial  policy 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  was 
straining  the  resources  of  the  empire.  In  South  Africa  a  still 
more  serious  difficulty  was  already  commencing.  At  the  time 
at  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's  administration  began,  British 
territory  in  South  Africa  was  practically  confined  to  Cape  Colony 
and  NataL  Years  before,  in  1852  and  1854  respectively,  the 
British  government,  at  that  time  a  little  weary  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  colonial  rule,  had  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
two  Dutch  repubb'cs,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Powerful  native  tribes  occupied  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
Natal  and  the  east  of  the  Transvaal  War  broke  out  between 
the  Transvaal  Republic  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these 
native  chieftains,  SikukunI;  and  the  Transvaal  was  worsted 
in  the  struggle.  Weary  of  the  condition  of  anarchy  which 
existed  in  the  republic,  many  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  were 
ready  to  welcome  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain— a  proposal 
favoured  by  the  colonial  secreUry,  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  wished 
to  federate  the  South  African  states,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  North  American  colonies  had  become  by  confederation  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  proposal,  mistook  the  opinion  of  a  party  for 
the  verdict  of  the  republic,  and  declared  (April  1 87  7)thc  Transvaal 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  His  policy  entailed  far  more 
serious  consequences  than  the  mission  to  Afghanistan.  Tlie  first 
was  a  war  with  the  Zulus,  the  most  powerful  and  -.  ^ 
wariike  of  the  South  African  natives,  who  under  their  *^' 

ruler,  Cetewayo,  had  organized  a  formidable  army.  A  dispute 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time  about  the  possession  of  a  strip 
of  territory  which  some  British  arbitrators  had  awarded  to  the 
Zulu  king.  Sir  Banle  Frere,  who  had  won  distinction  in  India, 
and  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government  to  the  Cape, 
kept  back  the  award;  and,  though  he  ultimately  communicated 
it  to  Cetewayo,  thought  it  desirable  to  demand  the  disbandmcnt 
of  the  Zulu  army.  In  the  war  which  ensued,  the  British  troops 
who  invaded  Zulu  territory  met  with  a  severe  reverse;  and, 
though  the  disaster  was  ultimately  retrieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford, 
the  war  involved  heavy  expenditure  and  brought  little  credit 
to  the  British  army,  while  one  unfortunate  incident,  the  death 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  serve  with  the 
British  troops,  and  was  surprised  by  the  Zulus  while  reconnoitring, 
created  a  deep  and  unfortunate  impression.  Imperialism, 
which  had  been  excited  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  In  1878, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  great  European  power,  fell 
into  discredit  when  it  degenerated  into  a  fresh  expedition  into 
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A^anisUfi,  aiid  an  hi^knionsirar  witba  wvuse  Afrftan  tilbe. 
A  period  of  distress  at  home  increased  tbe  disco&tent  which  Lord 
Beaeonsfidd's  eztenial  policy  was  exciting;  and,  when  parlia- 
ment was  at  last  diSsoli^Mi  in  x886,  it  seemed  no  longer  certain 
that  the  country  woidd  endorse  tlie  policy  of  the  miniucr,  who 
only  a  short  time  before  had  acquired  such  populaiity.  Gladstone^ 
emerging  from  his  retirement,  practically  plaoed  himself  again  at 
the  hcad.of  the  Liberal  party.  In  a  series  of  speeches  ia  Mid- 
lothian, where  he  offered- himself  for  election,  he  denoonoed  the 
whole  policy  which  Lord  Beacons6ekl  had  pursued.  His  im- 
passioned ckxtuence  did  much  more  than  faifluenoa  his  own 
election.  His  speeches  decided  the  contest  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  Liberab  secured  an  even  more  surprising  sumcss 
than  that  which  had  rewarded  the  Consenrattves  six  years  before. 
For  the  fint  time  in  the  queeii's  reign,  a  solid  Liberal  majority, 
independent  of  all  extraneous  Irish  support,  wtt  retmrncd,  and 
Gladstone  resumed  in  triumph  his  old  position  as  prime  minister. 
The  new  minister  had  been  swept  into  power  on  a.  wave  of 
popular  faveiur,  but  he  inherited  from  his  predecessors  difficulties 
in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world;  and  his  own 
language  had  perhaps  tended  to  increase  them.  He 
was  committed  to  a  reversal  of  Lord  Beaoeosfield's 
policy;  and,  in  polltica,  H  fe  never  easy,  and -perhaps 
larely  wise,  suddenly  and  violently  to  change  a  system.  In  one 
quarter  of  the  world  the  new  minister  achieved  much  success. 
Tile  war  in  Afghanistan,  whidi  had  begun  with  disaster,  waa 
creditably  concluded*  A  better  understanding  waa  gradually 
49tablished  with  Russia;  and,  beforie  the  ministry  went  out, 
steps  had  been  taken  wldch  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  Russian 
and  Afghan  frontier.  In  South  Africa,  however,  a  very  different 
result  ensued.  Gladstone,  before  he  accepted  office,  had  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  annexing  the  TVaittvaal;  his  language 
was  so  strong  that  be  was  charged  with  encouraging  the  Boers  to 
maintain  their  independence  by  force;  hia  example  had  naturally 
been  imitated  by  some  of  his  followers  at  the  general  election; 
and,  when  he  resumed  power,  he  found  himself  in  the  difficult 
dilemma  of  either  maintaining  an  jmrangement  whidi  he  had 
dfcdared  to  be  unwise,  or  of  yidding  to  a  deuMmd  which  the 
Boers  were  already  threatening  to  support  in  arms.  Th^  events 
of  the  first  year  of  his  administration  added  to  hia  difficulty. 
Before  its  dose  the  Boers  seized  Hdddberg  and  estabCshed  a 
fepublic;  they  destroyed  a  detachment  of  British  troops  at 
Broakhorst  Spruit;  and  they  surrounded  and  attacked  the 
Britirii  garrisons  In  the  TVansvaaL  Troops  were  of  course  sent 
from  England  to  maintain  the  British  cause;  and  Sir  George 
CoUey,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and  had  experience  in 
South  African  warfare,  was  .made  governor  of  Natal,  and  en* 
trusted  with  the  military  command.  The  events  which  im- 
mediately followed  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Wholly  mis- 
calculating the  strength  of  the  Boers,  Sir  George  CoUey,  at  the 
•end  of  January  2881,  attacked  them  at  Loing's  Nek,  in  Uie  noith 
of  Nat^,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Some  ten  days 
aJFterwards  he  fought  another  action  on  the  Ingogo,  and  was  again 
forced  to  retire.  On  the  96tli  February,  with  some  600  men,  he 
occupied  a  liigh  hill,  known  as  Majuba,  which,  he  thought, 
dominated  the  Boer  position.  T%e  following  day  the  Boers 
attacked  the  hill,  ovCTwfaelmed  its  defenders,  and  Sir  George 
Celley  wa«  himself  killed  in  the  disastrous  contest  on  the  summit. 
News  of  these  occurrences  was  recdvcd  with  dismay  in  En^^nd. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  possible  to  say  a,  good  deal  for  Gladstone's 
indignant  denundation  of  his  predecosor's  policy  in  annexing 
the  Tkansvsal;  it  would  have  been  equally  possible  to  advance 
manyTeasons  jfor .reversing  the  measures  of  Lord  Beaeonsfidd's 
g^jul.  cabinet,  and  for  conceding  independence  to  the 
fSS[  ^  Transvaal  in  1880.  But  the  great  majority  of  persons 
bonsidered  that^.whatever  arguments  might  have  been 
urged  for  concession  in  1880,  when  British  troops  bad  suffered 
no  reverses,  nothing  could  be  said  for  concession  in  i88x,  when 
their  arms  had  been  t&mishcd  by  a  humiliating  disaster.  Great 
countri^  can>  afford  to  be  generous  in  the  hour  of  victory;  but 
they  cannot  yield,  without  loss  of  credit,-  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
Uofortimatdy  this' reasoning  was  not  suited  to  Gladstone's 


temperament.  TIm  |ustioe  or  injustice  of  the  British  cause 
seemed  to  him  a  much  more  important  matter  than  the  vindlcar 
tion  of  military  honour;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
acknowledge  that  Majuba  hod  altered  the  aiLuatlon,  and  that 
the  terms  which  he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  concede  bdore 
the  battle  could  not  be  aafdy  granted  till  military  reputation 
was  restored.  Tlfe  retroceaslon  of  the  Transvaal  was  decided 
upon,  though  it  waa  provided  tliat  the  country  ahoiild 
remain  under  the  suaesainty  of  the  qucen«  Even  this  great 
coacoaion  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Bocrs»  who  were 
natufoUy  dated  by  their  victorica.  Throe  years  later  some 
Tkansvaal  deputies,  with  their  president,  Kruger,  came  to  London 
and  saw  Laid  Derby,  the  secretary  of  state  (or  the  ccionles.  Lord 
Derlqr  conarnfed  to  a  new  ooovention,  from  which. any  verbal 
reference  to  auaerainty  waa  exduded;  and  the  South  African 
republic  waa  made  independent,  subject  only  to  the  condition 
that  it  ahoold  coodude  no  treaties  with  foreign  powers  without 
the  approval  of  the  crown.  (For  the  details  and  disputes  con- 
cerning tbe  temia  of  thia  convention  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  artides  TaairsvAAL  and  Suzerainty.) 

Gladstone's  government  declined  in  popularity  from  the  date 
of  the  earliest  of  these  concessions.  Gladstone,  in  fact,  had 
succeeded  in  doing  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  foiled  to  accom- 
plish. Annoyance  at  his  foreign  policy  had  rekindled  the 
imperialiam  which  the  emborrassmients  created  by  Lord  Beacon»> 
field  had  done  so  much  to  damp  down.  And,  if  things  were 
going  badly  with  tbe  new  government  abroad,  matters  were  not 
progressing  smoothly  at  home*  At  the  general  election  of  1880, 
the  borough  of  Northampton,  which  of  late  years  has  shown  an 
unwavering  preference  for  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type,  returned 
as  its  menri>ers  Henry  Labouchere  and  Charles  Bradlaugh. 
Bradlaufl^,  who  had  attained  some  notoriety  for  an  gf^^g^^ 
aggressive  atheism,  daimed  the  right  to  make  an 
affirmation  of  aMegianoe  instead  of  taking  the  customary  oath, 
which  he  declared  was,  in  hia  eyes,  a  meaningless  form.  The 
speaker,  instead  of  deciding  the  question,  submitted  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House,  and  it  waa  ultimately  referred  to  a 
select  comodttee^  which  reported  against  Bradlough's  claim. 
Bradlaugh,  on  h^ng  the  decbion  of  t)ie  committee,  presented 
himsdf  at  the  bar  atid  offered  to  takiS  the  oath.  It  was  ob^'ected 
that,  as  he  had  publidy  declared  that  the  words  of  the  oath  had 
no  dear  meaning  for  him,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  it; 
and  after  some  wrangling  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  fresh 
committee,  which  su|^x>ri»i  the  view  that  Bradlaugh  oouk)  not 
be  allowed  to  be  sworn,  but  recommended  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  make  the  affirmation  at  his  own  risk.  The  House 
refused  to  accept  the  recommendation  pf  this  committee  when 
a  biU  was  introduced  to  give  effect  to  it.  This  dcdsion  naturally 
enlarged  the  qaestlon  before  it.  For,  while  hitherto  the  debate 
had  turned  on  the  technical  points  whether  an  affirmation  could 
be  substituted  for  an  oath,  or  whether  a  person  who  had  declared 
that  an  oath  had  no  meaning  for  him.  could  property  be  sworn, 
the  end  at  which  Bradlaugh's  opponents  were  thenceforward 
aiming  waa  the  imposition  of  a  new  religious  test — tbe  belief 
in  a  God— on  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  con* 
troversy,  which  thus  began,  continued  through  the  parliament 
of  1880,  and  led  to  many  violent  scenes,  which  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the  House.  It  was  quietly  terminated,  in  the  pariia> 
ment  of  1886,  by  the  firm  action  of  a  new  speaker.  Mr  Peel, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair  in  1884,  decided  that  neither 
the  speaker  nor  any  other  member  had  the  right  to  intervene  to 
prevent  a  member  from  taking  the  oath  if  he  was  willing  to 
uke  it.  Parliament  subsequently,  by  a  new  act,  permitted 
affirmations  to  be  used,  and  thenceforward  reli^on,  or  .the 
absence  of  religion,  was  no  disqualification  (or  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  atheist,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Jew.  could  sit  and  vote. 

The  Bradlaugh  question  was  not  the  only  difficulty  with 
which  the  new  government  was  confronted.  Ireland  was  again 
attracting  the  attention  of  politicians.  The  Fenian  move- 
ment had  practically  expired;  some  annual  motions  for  the 
introduction  of  Home  Rule,  nude  with  all  the  decofum  of 
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pariianeiiUxy  mage,  had  iMfien  regulttfy  defeated.  But  the 
Irish  were  placing  themselves  under  new  leaders  and  adopting 
new  methodi.  During  the  Conservative  government  of  i  S74,  the 
Irish  members  had  endeavoured  to  arrest  attention  by  orgaoixed 
obstruction.  Their, efforts  had  increased  the  diiiiciilties  of 
government  and  taxed  the  endurance  of  pariiameat. 
****  These  tactics  were  destined  to  be  raised  to  a  fine  art 
by.ParneD,  who  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Irish  party  about 
the  time  of  tHe  formation  of  Gladstone^  government.  It  was 
Parnell's  determination  to  make  legislation  impracticable,  and 
parliament  unendurable,  till  Irish  grieviinoes  were  redressed. 
It  was  his  evident  belief  that  by  pursuing  such  Uctica  he  eould 
force  the  House  of  Commons  to  concede  the  legislaUon  which 
he  desired.  The  Irish  members  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
legislation  which  pariiamcnt  had  passed  in  1869-1870.  The 
land  act  of  1870  bad  given  the  tenant  no  security  in  the  case 
of  eviction « for  non-payment  of  rent;  and  the  tenant  whoae 
rent  was  too  high  or  had  been  raised  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
landlord.  It  so  happened  that  some  bad  harvests  had  temporarily 
faicreascd  the  difficulties  of  the  tenantry,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  large  numbers  of  evictions  were  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Iriih  contended  that  the  relief  which 
the  act  of  1870  had  afforded  should  be  extended,  and  that,  till 
such  legislation  could  be  devised,  a  temporary  measure  should 
be  passed  giving  the  tenant  compensation  for  disturbance. 
Gladstone  admitted  the  force  of  this  reasom'ag,  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  give  effect  to  it.  Passed  by  the  Commons,  it  was 
thrown  out  towards  the  end  of  the  session  by  the  Lords;  sad 
the  government  acquicsced^ficrhaps  could  do  nothing  but 
acquiesce— in  this  decision.  In  Ireland;  however,  the  rejoctioM 
of  the  measure  was  attended  with  disastrous  results.  Outrages 
increased,  obnoxious  fatndtordft  and  agents  were  "  boycotted  " — 
the  name  of  the  first  gentleman  exposed  to  this  treatment  adding 
a  new  .word  to  the  language;  and  Fonter,  who  had  accepted  the 
ofHcc  of  chief  secretary,- thought  it  necessary,  in  the  presence  of 
outrage  and  intimidation,  •  to  adopt  stringent  measures  for 
enforcing  order.  A  measure  was  passed  on  his  initiation,  in 
t88i,  autborixing  him  to  arrest  and  detain  suspected  pcrsMis; 
and  many  weU-known  Irishmen,  including  Famell  himself  and 
other  members  of  pariiament,  were  thrown  into  pria)n.  It  was 
an  oddcommentary  on  parliamentary  government  that  a  Liboral 
ministry  should  be  in  power,  and  that  Irish  members  should 
be  in  prison;  and  eariy  in  1881  Gladstone  determined  to  llbetau 
the  prisoners  on  terms.  The  new  pol{cy--vepresented  by  what 
was  known  as  the  Rilmafnham  Treaty— led  to  the  tesignatioii 
of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Cowper,  and  of  Forster,  and  the  sppoint- 
ment  of  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Frederick  Ca^vendish  as  their 
successors.  On  the  6th  of  May  1882  Lord  Spencer  made  his  entry 
into  Dublin,  and  on  the  evomag  of  the  same  day  Lord  Frederick, 
unwisely  allowed  to  walk  home  alone  with  Burke^  the  under* 
secretary  to  the  Irish  government,  was  tttirdered  with  his 
companion  in  Phoenix  Park.  This  gross  outrage  led  to  fresh 
measures  of  coercion.  The  disclosure,  soon  afterwards,  of  a 
conspiracy  to  resort  to  dynamite  still  further  alienated  the 
sympathies  of  the  Lifoertd  party  f  rem  t'hc  Irish  nation.  Gladstone 
might  faltly  plead  that  he  had  done  much,  that  he  had  risked 
much,  for  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  was  making  htm  a  poor 
return  for  his  services. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  difiicnlty  wik  further  cmbanattlag 
a  harassed  government.  The  necessities  of  the  khedfve  of  Egypt 
-.  had  been  only  temporarily  relieved  by  the  sale  to 

^"^  Lord  Beaconsfield^s  government  6f  the  Sues  Canal 
shares.  Egyptian  finance,  in  the  interests  of  the  bdndholders, 
had  been  placed  under  the  dual  control  of  England  and  France^ 
The  new  arrangement  naturally  producedsome  nativeresentment , 
and  Arabi  Pasha  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
which  was  intended  to  rid  Egypt  of  foreign  interference.  His 
preparations  eventually  led  to  ibt  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
by  the  British  fleet,  and' still  later  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  a 
British  army  under  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards  Lord  Wolsdey,  atad 
to  the  battle  of  Tell-el-Keb!r,  after  which  Arabi  was  defeated 
and  taken  pnsooer.    The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  led  to  the 


immediatfe  RsjfaatiiOA  flS  Bridbt,  .wb«ft  prfscnGe  in  the  cabinet 
had- been  of  importance  to  the  government  i  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  broke  up  the  dual  control,  and  nwidfi  Great  Britain 
xesponsiUe  for  Egyptian  administration.    The  effects  of  British 
rule  were,  in  one  sense,  remarkable.    The  introduction  of  good 
^vernmenl  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  restored 
confidence  in  Egyptian  finance.    At  the  same  time  it  provoked 
the  animosity  of  the  French,  who  were  naturally  jealous  of  the 
increase  of  British  influence  on  the  JNi)e,  and  it  also  threw  new 
Nspokisibillties  on  the  British  nation.    For  south  of  Egypt 
faty  the  great  territory  of  the  Sudan,  which  to  some  extent 
commands  the  Niie,  and  which  had  been  added  to  the  Egyptian 
dominions  at  various  periods  between  1820  and  1875.    In  xS8s 
a  fanatic  sheikh — ^known  as  tbe.mahdi—had  headicd  an  insur- 
rectk>n  against  the  khedive's  authority;  and  towards  the  cJoae 
of  1883  an  Egyptian  army  under  an  Englishman,  Colonel  Hicks, 
was  atmihilated  by  the  mahdi's  followers.    The  insurrection 
increased  the  responsibilities  which  intervention  had  imposed 
on  England,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Suakin  to  guard 
the  littoral  of  the  Red  3ca;  while,  at  the  beginning  of  1884, 
General  Gordon^-whose  services  in  China' had  gained  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  who  bad  bad  previousteitperience  in  the  Sudan^^ 
wasseni  to  Khartum  to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs.    These 
decisions  led  to  momentous  results.    The  Bri.Ush  expediti<kn  to 
Suakin  Was  engaged  in  a. series  of  battles  with  OBinan  Digna, 
the  mahdi's  Ueuicnaot;  whik  General  Gordon,  after     n^^^^ 
alternate  reverses'  and  successes,  was   ijulated   at 
Khartum.    Anxious  as  Gladstone's  ministry-  was  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  its  respoasibilitjcs,  it  was  compelled  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to -relieve  General  Gordon}  and  Lord  Wolseley,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  commaafi  decikied  00  moving  up  the  Nile  to 
his  .relief.    The  espcditiOB  proved- much  more  difficult  than 
Lord  Wolseley  had  AoUci^ated.    And  b^jre  it  reached  its  goal, 
Khactiun  was  forced  t»  Surrender,  and  General  Gordon  and  his 
few  faithful  lollowers  were  nardend  {Jtanuay  1885).    General 
Gordon's  death  inflicted  a  Xatal  blow  on  the  Liberal  government. 
It  was  thought  that  the  .general,  whose  singular  devotion  to 
dirty  made  faini  a  popular  hero,  had  been  allowed  to  assume  an 
isapossible  taak;  bad  been  fceWy  supported;  aJid  thai  the 
measures  for  his  relief  had  been  unduly  postponed  and  al  last 
onlyreluctanttyundefcaben.  The  ministry  ukimately  experienced 
defeat  on  a  side  usue.    The  budget,  which  Childers  brought 
forward  as  chaatoeUor  'Of  the  exchequer,  was  attacked  by  the 
Conservative  party;  and  an  amendment  pMposed  by  Sir  Michael 
Hicks«Beachy  condemning  an  inCxcaat  in  the  .duties  00  spirits 
and  beer,  wus  adopted  by  a  small  m^ority.    Gladstone  resigned 
office,  and  Loid  Salisbury,  who,  after  Lord  Bcaconsfield's  death, 
had  succeeded  to  the  lead  of  the  CoaserVAtive. party,  was  m- 
structed  to  form  a  new  administratioia. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  new  gtyverntnent,  as  its  fitst  duty, 
would  be  compelled  to  dissolve  the  pariiament  that  had  been 
elected  when  GUdstone  was  enjoying  the  pspulaiit  b^m,^-^ 
which  he  had  lost  so  rapidly  in  ofiioe.  But  it  so  hsppeaed  J^SImm. 
that  It  was  no  ftoag^r  possible  to  kppeal  to  the  old  con* 
stituendes.  For,  in  1884,  Gladstone  had  introduced  a  new 
Reform  Bill;  and,  though  its  passage  hwi  heen  aciested  by  the 
Lords,  unofficial  rommtinlcaUaas  between  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  had  resulted  in  a  coniptdnise  whidi  had  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  large  and  oompfebeasive  Reform  Act.  By  this 
measure,  household  franchise  was  extended  to  the  counties 
But  counties  and  boroughs  were  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  eonstituencies,  for  the  most  pait  Rturaing  only  one 
member  each;  while  the  necesaily  oi  incieaaiag  the  relative' 
weight  of  Great  Bricain,aad  the  reluctance  to  inflict  disfranchise- 
ment  on  Ireland^ied  to  an  Incitkse  ia  the  numbers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1658  to  670  memhera.  This  radical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  electorate  aecessarily  made<tbe  result  of  the  deetions 
doubtfuL  As  a  mattertrf' fact,  the  hew  parliament  comprised 
334  Liberals,  S50  Conkervatives  and  86  Irish  Naiaaaaliata  It 
was  plain  beyond  the  possibility  of  dOubt'tbat  the  future  d» 
pended  oirtbe  course  which- the  Irish  Nationaflists  might  ado|tt. 
1  It  they  throw  la  their  Jot  with.  Gladstone,  Lord  Salisbiuyh 
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foreriun^t  mi  evidenftly  dMmed.  Iff  on  tbe  coatiwyrtfacy 
joued  the  ConiervativcSy  they  oould  makea  Libej:si  admioistn- 
tion  iznpractiddkle. 

In  tlw  iwtMinn  of  1885  it  was  doubtful  irhat  courae  the  Irish 
Nati9DaHsta  would  take.    It  was  eenefslly  understood  that 
IiOi4  Caraarvon,  who  had  bee&  made  viceroy  of 
Iidand,  had  been  in  comtniuiication  with  Panicli; 
that  Lord  Salisbury  was  awave  of  the  interviews 

.  whitti  had  tahen  place;  and  it  was  whispesed  that  I^ord 
Carnarvon  was  in  favour  of  granting  some  sort  of  admmistrativc 
antonomy  to  Ireland.  Whatever  opinion  Lord  Carnarvon  may 
hive  fotmedr— and  his  peecise  view  b  anoertain-Hi  greater  man 
than  he  had  suddenly  arrived  at  a  similar  conchiaioa.  In  his 
electicm  speeches  Gladstone  had  insisted  on  the  neoeasity  of  the 

•country  returning  a  Liberal  majority  which  could  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  IriaJi  vote;  and  the  result  of  the  general  election 
had  left  the  Irish  the  virtual  arbiters  of  the  poUtical  situation. 
In  these  drcumstanoes  Gladstone  aniwed  at  a  momcntoiis 

.  decision.    He  recognized  that  tho  sysfcenk  under  which  Irebnd 

,had  been  governed  in  the,  past  had  failed  to  win  the  allegiance 

:ol  her  fieople;  and  he  decided  that  it  was  wise  and  safe  to 
entrust  her  with  a  large  measure  of  sclf*govenuncat.  It  was 
perhaps'  characteristic  of  Ghidstone,  though  it  was  unquestion- 
ably unfortunate,  that,  in  determining  00  this  radical  change 
of  policy,  he  consulted  few,  if  any,  of  his  previous  colleagues. 
On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment was  defeated  on  an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding 
facilities  for  agricultural  labourers  la  obtain  small  holdings  for 
gardens  and  pastnre^the  poUcy,  in  short,  which  was  described 
as  "^ three  acres  and  a  cow."    Lord  Salisbury,  resigned,  and 

<  GladfttODfi  resumed  power.  The  attitude^  howbvcr,  >i-hich, 
Gladstone  waa  understood  to  be  taking  on  the  subject  of  Ilomc 
Rule  threw  mauy  difficulties  in  his  way.  Lord  Hartington*  and 
otheis  of  his  former  coUeagiKs,  decUned  to  join  his  administrar. 
tion;  Mr  Chamberlain,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  accepted' 
office,  retined  almost  at  once  from  the  mixuslry;  and  Bright, 
whose  eloquence  and  past  services  s^ve  him  a  unique  positidn 
in  the  House,  threw  in  -his  lot  in  opposition  to  Home  Rule.  A 
sptit  in  the  Liberal  party  thuK  began,  which  was  destined  to 
endure;  and  Gladstone  found  his  difficulties  inoca^  by  the 
defectioa  oi  the  men  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  largely  relied. 
He  persevered,  however,  in  the  task  which  he  had  set  himself, 
and  introduced  a  measure  endowing  Ireland  with  a  parliament, 
and  excluding  the  Irish  members  from  Westminster*  He  was 
defeated,  ftod  appealed  from  the  House  which  had  nfuscd  to 
support  hln  to  the  country.  For  the  first  time  in  the  queen's 
feigntwo  genesal  electioof  occurred  within  twelve  months.  Hie 
C9uniry  shewed  no  more  disposition  than  the  House  of  Comfaioils 
to  approve  the  course  which  the  minisier  waa  taking.    A  large 

.  majority  of  the  members  of  the  new  parliament  i«ere  pledged 
to  re8i»t  Home  Rnk.  Gladstone,  bowing  at  once  to  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  resigned  office,  and  Lord  Sahsbuiy  retiimcd.  to 
power. 

The  new  cabinet,  which  was  formed  to  resist  Home  Rule,  did 
not  succeed  in  combining  all  the  opponents  to  this  iMasure. 

,  ttf^i^uft^  The  socessionisU  from  the  Liberal  party^the  Liberal 

,  Unionists,  as  they  weie  eaUed—hdd  aloof  from  ft; 

:  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  forced  to'  fonn  his  catoidet  out-  of  his. 

-  immediaU  fottowers.  The  mtet  poc^csque  appointment  was 
that  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  waf  made  chancellor  of 

•  the  exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  o^  Common*.  But- 
before  many  months  were  over,  Lord  Randolph-Hinable  to 
secure  acceptance  of  a  policy  of  financial  retrcnchmcnt-^resignod. 
ofl^ce,  and  Lord  SaUsbQzy  was  forced  to  reconstruct  his  ministry. 

.  Though  he  again  failed  to  obtain,  the  cooperation  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  one  of  the  more  prominent  of '  tbem-*Ce6cheft~- 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Exchequer.  W.  H.  Smith  oaoved  from 
the  war  offiqc  to  the  treasury,  and  became  leader  of  ihe  House 
of  Commons;  while  Lord  Salisbury  himself  returned  to  the 
■  foreign  office,  which  the  dramatically  sudden  death  of  Lord 
Iddcslcigh,  better  known  as  Sir  Stafford  hlorihoote,  vacated. 
These  artangcmentf  lasted  tUl  1891,  when,  00  Smith's  death. 


the  treasttfy  ttnd  the  lead  of  the  CoiMiioni  wen  enirasted  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  nephew,  Mr  Arthur  Balfour,  who  had  made 
a  great  reputation  as  chlcl  secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  ministry  of  1886,  whkh  enduicd  till  1890,  gave  to  London 
a  cooaty  coundl;  introduced  representative  govetnmcnt  into 
enreiy  Engttsb  oonntyf  and  made  elementary  education  free 
throughout  England.    The  aUianco'with  the  Liberal  Unionists 
was,  in  fact,  coirijpclliag  the  Conservative  government  to  promote 
measujnes  which  were  ndt  wholly  consistent  with  the  stricter 
Conservative  traditions,  or  wshea.    In  other  respects,  the  legis- 
lative achiewments  of  the  government  were  not  great;  and 
the  time  of  parliament  was  largely  occupied  in  devising  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  its  Iftuincss,  which  the  obstructive  attitude 
of  the  Ir&h  members  made  necessary,  and  in  discussing  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Nationalist  party  by  Tk*  Times, 
of  complkity  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.    Under  the  new 
rules  the  sittings  ol  the  House  on  ordmary  days  were  made  to 
Gommenoe  at  3  P.11.,  and  opposed  business  was  automatically 
inicmipted  at  midnight,  while  for  the  first  time  a  power  was 
given  to  the  majority  in  a  Hoiae  of  a  certain  sire  to  oonchide 
debate  by  what  Aas  known  as  tho  dosuzc;    Notwithstanding 
these  new  jules  obstructive  tactics  continued  to  prevail;  and^ 
in  the  oonfse  of  the  parliament,  many  members  were  suspended 
for  disorderly  condact.    The  hostility  of  tho  Irish  members  was 
perhaps  increased  by  some  natural  indignatk>a  at  the  charges 
brought  against  Pamell.    Tht  Tim4Sy  in  April  X8S7,  printed 
the  facsimile  of  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Pamell,  in 
which  he  dedaied  that  he  had  no  other  course  open  to  him  but 
to  denounoc  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  but  that,  while  he 
regretted  "  the  accident "  of  Lorfl  Frederick  Cavendish's  death, 
he  could  not  "  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke  got  no  more  than  his 
deserts."    The  puUicatkm  of  this  kttet,  tod  later  of  other 
similar  documents,  naturally  created  a  great  sensation;  and 
the  government  ultimately  appointed  a  special  commission  of 
three  jndgfc&  to  inquire  into  the  charges  and  aHegations  that  were 
made.    In  tho  courae  of  the  inquiry.it  was  proved  that  the 
letteia  had  emanated  from  a  itaan  named  Pigott,  who  had  at  one 
time  been  associated  «ith  the  Iridi  Nationalist  movement,  but 
who  for  some  time  [>asl  had  earned  a  precarious  living  by  writing 
begging  and  threatening  letters.    Pigott,  subject^  to  severe 
CTOssMTxamination   by  Sir  Charles  Russell   (afterwards  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowcn),  broke  down,  fled  from  justice  and  committed 
suicide.    His  flight  practically  settled  the  question;  and  an 
inquiry,  which  many  people  had  thought  at  its  inception  would 
brand  Pamell  as  a  criminal,  raised  him  to  an  influence  which 
he  had  never  enjoyed  before.    Bat  In -the  same  year  whidi 
witnessed  his  triumph,  he  was  doomed  to  fall.    He  was  made 
oo-rMpondcnt  in  a  divorce  suit  brought  by  Captain  O'Shca — 
another  Irishinan<~-forthe  dissolution  of  his  marriage;  and  the 
disckMures  made  at  the  trial  induced  Gladstone,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Nonconformists  generally  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  request  Pamell  to  withdraw  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party.    PamcU  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  the  Irish  party  was  shattered  into  fragments 
by  his  decision.,    Pamell  himsctf  did  not  long  survive  yy,^^. 
the  di8ruptk>n  of  the  party  which  be  had  done  so  ^j^^,  .^^ 
much  to '  create.    The  cxcrt&ms  which  he  made  to 
retrieve  his  waning-  infiuence  proved  too  much  for  his  strength, 
and  in  the  autama  of  2891  he  died  suddenly  at  Brighton. 
Pamell's  death  radically  altered  the  political  situation.    At  the 
general  elections  of  i98$  and  t886  the  existence  of  a  strong, 
united  Irish  party  had  exercised  a  dominating  influence.    As  the 
parliament  of  x886  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  dissensions  among 
the -Irish  membcKS,  and  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  were 
visib^  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Nationalists.    At  the  general 
election  of  1893  Home  Ride  was  still  the  prominent  subject 
before  the  electors.    But  the  En^b  Liberals  were  already  a 
little  weaiy  of  allies  who  were  quarrdling  among  themselves, 
and  whose  disputes  were  introdndng  a  new  factor  into  polities. 
The  political  struggle  virtuaily  tamed  not  on  measures,  but  on 
men.    Gladstone's  great  age,  and  the  marvellous  powers  which 
he  displayed  at  a  time  when  inost  men  seek  the  repose  of 
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fetti«ment«  wen  the  chieC  cftuaes  which  affected  the  results.  His 
influence  enabled  him  to  secure  a  small  Liberal  majority.  But 
it  was  noticed  that  the  majority  depended  on  Scottish,  Irish  and 
Welsh  votes,  and  that  England— the  *'  pcedominant  partner," 
as  it  was  subsequently  called  by  Lord  Rosebery—tctufned  a 
majority  of  members  pledged  to  resist  any  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  union  between  the  three  kingdoms. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  was  defeated  on  a  vote  ol  want  of  oonfidence,  and 

for  a  fourth  time  Gladstone  became  prime  minister. 
anwS^ In  the  session  of  1893  he  again  introduced  a  Home 

Rule  Bill.  But  the  measure  of  2893  differed  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  1886.  In  particular,  the  Irish  were 
no  tonger  to  be  excluded  from  thie  imperial  paiiiament  at 
Westminster.  The  bill  which  was  thus  brought  forward  was 
actually  passed  by  the  Commons.  It  was,  however,  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  TImb  dissensions  among  the  Irish  themselves,  and 
the  hostility  which  English  constituents  were  displaying  to  the 
proposal,  emboldoied  the  Peers  to  arrive  at  this  decision.  Some 
doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  course  which  Gladstone  would  take  in 
this  crisis.  Many  perK>ns  thought  that  he  should  at  once  have 
appealed  to  the  country,  and  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
distinct  mandate  from  the  constituencies  to  introduce  a  new 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Other  persons  imagined  that  he  jhould  have 
followed  the  precedent  which  had  been  set  by  Lord  Grey  in  iSjr, 
and,  after  a  short  prorogation,  have  reintroduced  his  measure  in 
a  new  session.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gladstone  adopted  neither 
of  these  courses.  The  government  decided  not  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the  Peers,  but  to  proceed  with  the  rest 
of  their  political  programme.  With  this  object  an  autumn  session 
was  hdd,  and  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  introduced  by  Mr  Fowler 
(afterwards  Lord.  Wolverhampton),  was  psssed,  after  important 
amendments,  which  had  been  introduced  into  it  jn  the  House  of 
Lords,  had  been  reluctantly  accepted  by  Gladstone.  On  theother 
hand,  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr  Asquilh, 
the  home  secretary,  was  ultimately  drcq>ped  by  Gladstone  after 
passing  all  stages  in  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  rather  than  that  an 
amendment  of  the  Peers,  allowing  "contracting  out,"  should  be 
accepted. 

Before,  however,  the  session  had  quite  run  out  (3rd  March 
1894),  Gladstone,  who  had  now  completed  his  eighty«fourth 
year,  laid  down  a  load  which  hu  increasing  years  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  sustain  (see  the  article  Gladstone).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Roaebery,  whose  abilities  and  attainments 
had  raised  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  Liberal  counsels.  Lord 
Rosebeiry  did  not  succeed  in  popularising  the  Home  Rule 
^^  proposal  which  Gladstone  had  failed  to  carry.  He 
g^j^,,j    declared,  indeed,  that  success  was  not  attainable  till 

England  was  converted  to  its  expediency.  He  hinted 
that  success  would  not  even  then  be  assured  until  something  was 
done  to  reform  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  if, 
on  the  one  hsnd,  he  refused  to  introduce  a. new  Home  Rule  BiU, 
he  hesitated,  on  the  other,  to  court  defeat  by  any  attempt  to 
reform  the  Lords.  His  government,  hi  these  circumsUnces, 
while  it  failed  to  conciliate  its  opponents,  excited  no  enthusiasm 
among  its  supporters.  It  was  generally  understod,  moreover, 
that  a  brgc  section  of  the  Liberal  party  resented  Lord  Rosebery's 
appointment  to  the  first  place  in  the  ministry,  and  thou^t  that 
the  lead  should  have  been  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  It  was 
an  open  secret  that  these  differences  in  the  party  were  reflected 
in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  relations  between  Lorid  Rosebery  and 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  were  too  strained  to  ensure  either  the  harmonious 
working  or  the  stability  of  the  administration.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
It  ocrurred — as  often  happens  in  parliamenf^Dn  a  minor  issue 
which  no  one  had  foreseen.  Attention  was  drawn  in  the  House  of 
Oimmons  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  cordite  provided  by  the 
war  oflice,  and  the  House — notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the 
war  minister  (Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman)  that  the  supply 
was  adequate — placed  the  government  in  a  minority.  Lord 
Rosebery  resigned  office,  and  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  third  time 
became  prime  minisUr,  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr  Cbamberlam 


and  other  liberdUiiioidBts  joining  the  govemment.  FsstiaoMBt 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  parliament,  in  whidi  the  UnhmlUt 
obtained  an  overwhelming  majority,  was  returned. 

The  government  of  i89>-289S,  which  was  successiveiy  led  by 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Rosebery,  will,  on  the  whole,  be  remembered 
for  its  failures.  Yet  it  passed  two  measures  which  have  exercised 
a  wide  influence.  Hie  Parish  Cbundis  Act  introduced  electoral 
institutions  into  the  govemnent  of  every  parish,  and  in  1894 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity,  whidi  a  Vuffft  addition  to  the  navy  invited,  to 
reconstruct  the  death  duties.  He  swept  away  in  doing  so  many 
of  the  advantages  which  the  owner  <rf  real  estate  and  the  life 
tenant  ol  settled  property  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  drove 
home  a  principle  which  Goschen  had  tentatively  introduced  a  few 
years  before  by  increasing  the  rate  of  the  duty  with  the  amount 
of  the  estate.  Rich  men,  out  of  their  superfluities,  were  thence 
forward  to  pay  more  than  poor  men  out  of  th«r  neoeasities. 

The  Unionist  government  which  came  into  power  10*1895 
lasted,  with  certain  changes  of  pemtuut,  till  1905,  with  a  break 
caused  by  the  dissolution  of  1900.  History  may  hereafter 
conclude  that  the  most  significant  circomstance  of  the  earlier 
period  is  to  be  found  in  the  demonstration  of  loyalty  and 
affection  to  which  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession  led  in  1897.  Ten  years  before,  her  jubilee  had  been  the 
occasion  of  enthusiastic  rejoicings,  and  .the  queen's  progress 
through  London  to  a  service  of  thanksgiving  at  Westminster 
had  impressed  the  imagination  of  her  subjects  and  proved  the 
affection  of  her  people.  But  the  rejoicingsof  1 887  were 
forgotten  amid  the  more  striking  demonstrations  ten  fSuSZ 
years  later.  It  was  seen  then  that  the  queen,  by  her 
conduct  and  character,  had  gained  a  popularity  which  has  had  no 
parallel  in  history,  and  had  won  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects  which  perhaps  no  other  monarch  had  ever  previoosly 
enjoyed.  There  was  no  doubt  that ,  if  the  opinion  of  the  Englisl»> 
q>eaking  races  throughout  the  world  could  have  been  tested  by  a 
plebiscite,  an  overwhelming  majority  would  have  declared  that 
the  fittest  person  for  the  rule  of  the  British  empire  was  the 
gradous  and  kindly  lady  who  for  sixty  years,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 
had  so  worthily  discharged  the  duties  of  her  high  position.  This 
remarkable  demonstration  was  not  confined  to  the  British 
empire  alone.  In  every  portion  of  the  globe  the  sixtieth  anni- 
versary  of  the  queen's  reign  exdted  interest;  in  every  country 
the  queen's  name  was  mentioned  with  affection  and  req>ect; 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States  vied  with  the  subjecU  of  the 
British  empire  in  praise  of  the  quten's  character  and  in  expressions 
of  regard  for  her  penon.  Only  a  year  or  two  before,  an  obscure 
dispute  on  the  boundary  of  British  Venesuela  had  brought  the 
United  Sutes  and  Great  Britain  within  sight  of  a  quarrel.  The 
jubilee  showed  conclusively  that,  whatever  politidans  might  say, 
the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship,  which  united  the  two  peoples,  were 
too  close  to  be  severed  by  either  for  some  trifling  cause;  that  the 
wisest  heads  in  both  nations  were  aware  of  the  advantages  which 
must  arise  from  the  closer  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races;  and 
that  the  true  inlerosts  of  both  countries  lay  m  their  mutual 
friendship.  A  war  in  which  the  United  States  was  subsequently 
engaged  with  Spain  cemented  this  feeling.  The  government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  recognised  the  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  the  goodwill  of  Great  Britain  in  the  hour  of 
their  necessity,  and  the  two  nations  drew  togethtf  as  no  other 
two  nations  had  perhaps  ever  been  drawn  together  before. 

If  the  jubilee  was  a  proof  of  the  closer  union  of  the  many 
sections  of  the  British  empire,  and  of  their  warm  attachment  to 
thdr  sovereign,  it  also  gave  expression  to  the  "  Imptria^m  " 
which  was  becoming  a  dominant  factor  in  British  politics.  Few 
people  realised  the  mighty  change  which  in  this  respect  had  been 
effected  m  thought  and  feeling.  Forty  years  before,  the  most 
prominent  Enalish  statesmen  had  regarded  with  anxiety  the 
huge  responsibilities  of  a  worid-wide  empire.  In  1897  the  whole 
tendency  of  thought  and  opinion  was  to  enlarge  the  burden  of 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  been  weary.  The  extension 
of  British  influence,  the  protection  of  l^ritish  interests,  were 
almost  universally  advocated;   and  the  few  sUtesmen  who 
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repeated  in  the  'nioMlet  the  tcstineaU.whidi  wooki  havQ  been 
generally  accepted  in  the  'sixties,  were  regarded  as  "Little 
EngUnders."  It  is  Important  to  note  the  consequences  which 
these  new  ideas  produced  in  Africa.  Both  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south  of  this  great  and  imperfectly  explored  continent, 
memories  still  dnng  which  were  ungrateful  to  imperialism.  In 
the  north,  the  murder  of  Gordon  was  still  unavenged;  and  the 
vast  territory  known  as  the  Sudan  had  escaped  from  thecontrol  of 
Egypt.  In  the  south,  war  with  the  Transvaal  had  been  concluded 
by  a  British  defeat;  and  the  Dutch  irere  elated,  the  English 
irritated,  at  the  recollection  of  Ma  juba.  In  1896  Lord  Salisbury's 
government  decided  on  extending  the  Anglo-Egyptian  rule  over 
the  Sudan,  atid  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Egypt  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener  to  Khactum. 
Few  military  expeditions  have  bean  more  elaborately  ofganixcd, 
or  haVe  achieved  a  more  brilliant  success.  The  conquest  of  the 
country  was  achieved  in  three  separate  campaigns  in  successive 
years.  In  September  1898  the  Sudanese  forces  were  dedsvely 
beaten,  with  great  slaughter,  in  ther  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

Omdurman;  and  Khartum  became  thentoeforwaxd  the 
2^,  capital  of  the  new  province,  which  was  placed  under 
rMfctii     Lord    Kitchener's  tule.     Soon  after    this  decisive 

success,  it  was  found  that  a  French  expedition  under 
Major  Marchand  had  reached  the  upper  Nile  and  had  hoisted  the 
French  flag  at  Fashoda.  It  was  obvious  that  the  French  could 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  a  spot  which  the  khedive  of  Egypt 
claimed  as  ^yptian  territory;  and  after  some  negotiation,  and 
some  irritation,  the  French  were  withdrawn.  In  South  Africa 
still  more  Important  events  were  in  the  meanwhile  progressing. 
Ever  since  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic  had 
been  virtually  cmiceded  by  the  convention  of  18S4,  unhappy 
^fferences  had  prevailed  between  the  Dutch  and  Briti^ 
liesidents  in  the  Transvaal.  The  discovery  of  gdd  at  Johannes- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1885-1886  had  led  to  a  large  immigration 
of  British  and  other  colonists.  Johannesburg  bad  grown  into 
»  great  and  pro^)erous  city.  The  foreign  population  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  chiefly  English,  became  in  a  few  years  more 
numerous  than  the  Boers  themselves,  and  they  complained  that 
they  were  deprived  of  all  political  rights,  that  they  were  subjected 
to  unfair  taxation,  and  that  they  were  hampered  in  their  industry 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  Dutch  courts  and  Dutch  officials. 
Failing  to  obtain  redress,  at  the  end  of  189s  certain  persons 
among  them  made  preparations  for  a  revolution.  Dr  Jameson, 
the  administrator  of  Rhodesia,  accompanied  by  some  British 
officers,  actually  Invaded  the  Transvaal.      His  force,  utterly 

inadequate  for  the  purpose,  was  stopped  by  the  Boers, 

and  he  and  his  f ellow*officers  were  taken  prisoners. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  raid  on  the  territory  of 
t  friendly  state  was  totally  unjustifiable.  Unfortunately,  Dr 
Jameson's  original  plans  had  been  framed  at  the  instance  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  prime  minister  at  the  Cape,  and  many  persons 
thought  that  they  ought  to  have  been  suspected  by  the  colonial 
office  in  London.  England  at  any  rate  would  have  had  no  valid 
ground  of  complaint  if  the  leaders  of  a  buccaneering  force  had 
been  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  Transvaal  authorities.  The 
president  of  the  republic,  Kruger,  however,  handed  over  his 
prisoners  to  the  British  authorities,  and  parliament  instituted  an 
inquiry  by  a  select  committee  into  the  circumstances  o(  the  raid. 
The  inquiry  was  terminated  somewhat  abruptly.  The  committee 
acquitted  the  colonial  office  of  any  knowledge  of  the  pk>t;  but  a 
good  many  suspicions  remained  unanswered.  The  chief  actors  in 
the  raid  were  tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  foUnd 
guilty,  and  subsequently  released  after  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Rhodes  himself  was  not  removed  from  the  privy  council, 
as  his  more  extreme  accusers  demanded;  but  he  had  to  abandon 
his  career  in  Cape  politics  for  a.  time,  and  confine  his  energies  to 
the  development  of  Rhodesia,  which  had  been  added  to  the 
empire  through  his  instrumentality  in  1888-1889. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  the  Transvaal  authorities 
at  once  set  to  work  to  accumulate  armaments,  and  they  succeeded 
{n  procuring  vast  quantities  of  artillery  and  military  stores. 
11)e  British  government  would  undoubtedly  have  been  entitled  to 


insist  that  these  armaments  should  oease.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  could  only  be  directed  against  Great  Britain;  and  no 
nation  is  bound  to  allow  another  people  to  prepare  great 
armaments  to  be  employed  against  itself.  The  criminal  folly  of 
the  raid  prevented  the  British  government  from  making  this 
demand.  It  could  not  say  that  the  Transvaal  government  had  no 
cause  for  alarm  when  British  oihcers  had  attempted  an  invasion 
of  its  territory,  and  had  been  treated  rather  aa  heroes  than  as 
criminals  at  home.  Ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain, 
and  elated  by  the  recollection  of  their  previous  successes,  the 
Boers  themselves  believed  that  a  new  struggle  might  give  them 
predominance  in  South  Africa.  The  knowledge  that  a  large 
portioo  of  the  population  of  Cape  Colony  was  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  that  public  men  at  the  Cape  sympathized  with  them  in  tbcix 
aspirations,  increased  their  confidence.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  Boers  were  silently  and  steadily  continuing  their  military 
preparations,  the  British  settlers  at  Johannesburg  —  the 
Uiilanders,  as  they  were  called — continued  to  demand  considcra- 
tiaa  for  their  grievances.  In  the  spring  of  1899,  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  governor  of  the  Cape,  met  President  Kruger  at 
Bloemfontcin,the  capital  <rftheOrange  Free  State,  and  n^  "^ 
endeavoured  to  acomnplish  that  result  by  negotiation. 
He  thou^t,  at  the  time,  that  if  the  Uitlanders  were  given  the 
franchise  and  a  fair  proportionof  influence  in  the  legislature,  other 
difficulties  might  be  left  to  settle  themselves.  The  negotiations 
thus  awnmenced  unfortunately  failed.  The  discussion,  which 
had  originally  turned  on  the  franchise,  was  enlarged  by  the 
introduction  of  the  question  of  suzerainty  or  supremacy;  and  at 
last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  rains  of  an  African 
spring  were  causing  the  grass  to  grow  on  which  the  Boer  armies 
were  largely  dependent  for  forage,  the  Boers  declared  war  and 
invaded  NalaL  The  British  government  had  not  been  altogether 
happy  in  Itsconduct  of  the  preceding  negotiations.  It  was  certainly 
unhappy  in  its  preparations  for  the  struggle.  It  made  the  great 
mistake  of  underrating  the  strength  of  its  enemy;  it  suffered  its 
agents  to  commit  the  stmtegical  blunder  of  locking  up  the  few 
troops  it  had  in  an  untenable  position  in  the  north  of  Natal. 
It  was  not  surprising,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war  should  have  been  memorable  for  a  scries  of 
exasperating  reverses.  These  reverses,  however,  were  redeemed 
by  the  valour  of  the  British  troops,  the  spirit  of  the  British 
nation,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  great  autonomous 
colonies  of  the  empire  to  send  men  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
mother  country.  The  gradual  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the 
appouitment  of  a  soldier  of  genius — Lord  Roberts—to  the 
supreme  command,  changed  the  military  situation;  and, 
before  the  summer  of  1900  was  concluded,  the  places  which  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Boers— Kimberlcyi  Ladysmith  and 
Mafeking— had  bien  successively  relieved;  the  capitab  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  of  the  Transvaal  had  been  occupied;  and 
the  two  republics,  which  had  rashly  declared  war  against  the 
British  empire,  had  been  formally  annexed. 

The  defeat  and  dispersal  of  the  Boer  armies,  and  the  apparent 
collapse  of  Boer  resistance,  induced  a  hope  that  the  war  was 
over;  and  the  government  seised  the  opportunity  in  ^^ 

1900  to  terminate  the  parliament,  which  had  already  ounS!* 
endured  for  more  than  five  years.  The  election  was 
conducted  with  unusual  bitterness;  but  the  constituencies 
practically  affirmed  thcpoUcy  of  the  government  by  maintaining, 
almost  unimpaired,  the  large  majority  which  the  Unionists  had 
secured  in  1895.  Unfortunately,  the  expectations  which  had 
been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  were  disappointed. 
The  same  circumstances  which  had  emboldened  the  Boers  to 
declare  war  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  induced  them  to  renew  a 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  autumn  of  1900!— the  approach  of  an 
African  summer  supplying  the  Boers  with  the  grass  on  which 
they  were  dependent  for  feeding  their  hardy  horses.  Guerilla 
bands  suddenly  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony  and  of  the  Transvaal.  They  interrupted  the  com- 
munications of  the  British  armies;  they  won  isolated  victories 
over  British  detachments;  they  even  invaded  Cape  Colony. 
Thus  the  last  year  of  the  century  closed  in  disappointment 
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and  gloom.  The  serious  tosses  which  the  war  entailed,  the 
heavy  expenses  which  it  involved,  and  the  large  force  which 
it  absorbed,  filled  thoughtful  men  with  anxiety. 

No  one  felt  more  sincerely  for  the  sufTcrings  of  her  soldiers,  and 
no  one  regretted  more  truly  the  useless  prolongation  of  the 
struggle,  than  the  venerable  lady  who  occupied  the 
r*»4Mift  throne.  She  had  herself  lost  a  grandson  (Prince 
Christian  Victor)  in  South  Africa;  and  sorrcyw  and 
anxiety  perhaps  told  even  on  a  constitution  bo  un- 
usually  strong  as  hers.  About  the  middle  of  January  1901  it 
was  known  that  she  was  seriously  ill;  on  the  22nd  she  died. 
The  death  of  the  queen  thus  occurred  immediately  after  the  dose 
of  the  century  over  so  long  a  period  of  which  her  reign  had 
extended. 

The  queen's  own  life  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Victoria, 
Queen),  but  the  Victorian  era  is  deeply  marked  in  English 
history.  During  her  reign  the  people  of  Great  Britain  doubled 
their  number;  but  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country 
increased  at  least  threefold,  and  its  trade  sixfold.  All  classes 
shared  the  prevalent  prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  increase 
of  population,  the  roll  of  paupers  at  the  eiwl  of  the  reign, 
compared  with  the  same  roll  at  the  beginning,  stood  as  »  stands 
to  3;  the  criminals  as  i  to  2.  The  expansion  abroad  was  still 
more  remarkable.  There  were  not  200,000  white  persons  in 
Australasia  when  the  queen  came  to  the  throne;  there  were 
nearly  5.000,000  when  she  died.  The  great  Australian  colonics 
were  almost  created  in  her  reign;  two  of  them — Victoria  and 
Queensland-— owe  their  name  to  her;  they  all  received  those 
autonomous  institutions,  under  which  their  prosperity  has  been 
built  up,  during  its  continuance.  Expansion  and  progress  were 
not  confined  to  Australasia.  The  opening  months  of  the  queen's 
reign  were  marked  by  rebetlion  in  Canada.  The  close  of  it  saw 
Canada  one  of  the  most  loyal  portions  of  the  Empire.  In  Africa, 
the  advance  of  the  red  line  which  marks  the  bounds  of  British 
dominion  was  even  more  rapid;  while  in  India  the  Punjab, 
Sind,  Oudh  and  Burma  were  some  of  the  acquisitions  added  10 
the  British  empire  while  the  queen  was  on  the  throne.  When 
she  died  one  square  mile  in  four  of  the  land  in  the  world  was  under 
the  Britkh  fUg,  and  at  least  one  person  Out  of  every  five  persons 
alive  was  a  subject  of  the  queen. 

Material  progress  was  largely  facilitated  by  industry  and 
invention.  The  first  railways  had  been  made,  the  first  steamship 
had  been  built,  before  the  queen  came  to  the  throne.  But,  so 
far  as  railways  are  concerned,  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had 
been  constructed  in  1837;  the  whole  capital  authoriaed  to  be 
spent  on  railway  construction  did  not  exceed  £55,000,000;  and, 
five  years  after  the  reign  had  begun,  there  were  only  18,000,000 
passengers.  The  paid-up  capital  of  British  railways  in  iqoi 
exceeded  £x,  100,000,000;  the  passengers,  not  including  season 
ticket-holders,  also  numbered  r,  100,000,000;  and  the  sum 
annually  spent  in  working  the  lines  considerably  exceeded  the 
whole  capital  authorised  to  be  spent  on  their  construction  in 
1837.  The  progress  of  the  commercial  marine  was  still  more 
Aotewortby.  In  1837  the  entire  commercial  navy  comprised 
2,800,000  tons,  of  which  less  than  100,000  tons  were  moved  by 
steam.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  the  tonnage  of  British  merchant 
vessels  had  reached  13,700,000  tons,  of  which  m,orc  than 
1 1,000,000  tons  were  moved  by  steam.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  it  was  supposed  to  be  Impossible  to  build  a  steamer  which 
could  either  cross  the  Atlantic,  or  face  the  monsoon  in  the  Red 
Sea.  The  development  of  steam  navigation  since  then  had 
made  Australia  much  more  accessible  than  America  was  in  1837, 
and  had  brought  New  York,  for  all  practical  purposes,  nearer 
to  London  than  Aberdeen  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Electricity  had  even  a  greater  effect  on  communication  than 
steam  on  locomotion;  and  elecuicity,  as  a  practical  invention, 
had  Its  origin  in  the  reign.  The  first  experimental  telegraph 
line  was  only  erected  ih  the  year  in  which  Queen  Victoria  came 
to  the  throne.  Submarine  telegraphy,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  knit  the  empire  together,  was  not  perfected  for  many  years 
afterwards;  and  long  ocean  cables  were  almost  entirely  con- 
sttucted  !■  the  laat  half  of  the  rdgn.  (S.  W.) 


On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  prince  of  Wales  succeeded 
to  the  theone,  with  the  title  of  Edward  VU,  (^.v.).  The  ootoaM^ 
tion  fixed  for  June  in  the  following  year  was  at  the 
last  moment  stopped  by  the  king's  illness  with  appendi-  bo^^ 
citxs,  but  he  recovered  marvellously  from  the  Operation  vn 
and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  August.  His  excellent 
health  and  activity  in  succeeding  years  striKk  every  one  witk 
astonishment.  The  Boer  War  had  at  last  been  brought  to  an  end 
in  May  1902  (seeTsANSVAAL),  arid  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  South  Africa settledown  and  eventually  receive  sdf-fiovem- 
ment.  The  political  history  of  his  reign,  whtcb  ended  with  his 
death  in  May  1910,  is  dealt  with  in  detail  in  separate  biographical 
and  other  articles  in  this  work  (see  especially  those  00  Lord 
Salisbury,  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr  J.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Rosebeiy. 
Sir  H.  Campbell'Bannerman,  Mr  H.  H.  Asquith,  Mr  D.  Lloyd 
George,  and  on  the  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  British 
Empire);  and  in  this  place  only  a  summary  need  ht  given. 
The  king  himself  (see  Eowakd  VII),  who  nobly  earned  the  title 
of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  played  no  small  part  in  the  domestic 
and  international  politics  of  these  yean;  and  contemporary  publi- 
cists,whohadbecomcaccustomed  to  Victorian  traditions,  gradually 
realized  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
there  was  much  more  scope  for  the  initiative  of  a  masculine 
sovereign  in  public  life  than  had  been  supposed  by  the  generation 
which  grew  up  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1862.  Edward 
VII.  made  the  Crown  throughout  all  classes  of  society  a  popular 
power  which  it  had  not  been  in  England  for  long  ages.  And 
while  the  growing  rivalry  between  England  and  Germany,  in 
international  relations,  was  continually  threatening  danger, 
his  influence  in  cementing  British  friendship  on  all  other  sides 
was  of  the  most  marked  description.  His  sudden  death  was 
fell,  not  only  throughout  the  empire  but  throughout  the  world, 
with  oven  more  poigoaiu  emotion  than  that  of  Queen  Viaoria 
herself,  for  his  personality  had  been  much  more  in  the  forefront 

The  end  of  his  reign  coincided  with  a  domestic  constitutional 
crisis,  to  which  party  politics  had  been  working  up  more  and 
more  acutely  for  ievcral  years.  The  Tariff  Reform 
propaganda  of  M r  Chamberlain  {q.v.)  in  1903  convulsed  ££j*  af 
the  ConserN'ative  party,  and  tlrelong  period  of  Unionist  ggn. 
domination  came  to  an  end  in  November  1905.  Mr 
Balfour  (9.S.),  who  became  prime  minister  in  1903  on  Lord 
Salisbury's  retirement,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  -H. 
Campbdl-Bannerman  (q.v,),  as  head  of  the  Liberal  pairty;  and 
the  general  election  of  January  1906  resulted  in  anoverwhdxning 
victory  for  the  Liberals  and  their  allies,  the  Labour  party  (now 
a  powerful  force  In  politics)  and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Just 
before  Sir  H.  Campbcli-Bannerman's  death  in  April  1908  he 
was  sQCceeded  as  prime  minister  by  Mr  Asquith,  a  leader  of  far 
higher  personal  aUlity  though  with  less  hold  on  the  affections  ol 
his  party.  The  Liberals  had  long  arrears  to  make  up  in  their 
political  programme,  and  their  supremacy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  an  encouragement  to  assert  their  views  in  legisla- 
tion. In  several  directions^  and  notably  in  administration,  they 
carried  their  policy  into  effect;  but  the  House  of  Lords  (see 
PAJtLiAiitKT)  was  an  obvbus  stumbling-block  to  some  of  their 
more  important  Bills,  and  the  Unionist  control  of  that  House 
speedily  made  Itself  felt,  first  in  wrecking  the  Education  Bill  of 
1906,  then  in  throwing  out  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908,  and  finally 
(see  Lloyd  Gcorcb,  D.)  in  forcing  a  dissolution  by  the  rejection 
of  the  budjget  of  1909,  with  its  novel  proposals  for  the.increased 
taxation  of  land  and  licensed  houses.  The  Unionist  party  in 
the  country  hadf  meanwhile,  been  recovering  from  the  Tariff 
Reform  divisions  of  1903,  and  was  once  more  solid  under  Mr 
Balfour  In  favour  of  its  new  and  imperial  poUcy;  but  the  cam- 
paign against  the  House  of  Lords  started  by  Mr  Lloyd  George 
and  the  Liberal  leaders,  who  put  in  the  forefront  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  statutory  guarantees  for  the  passing  into  law  01 
measures  deliberately  adopted  by  the  elected  Chamber,  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith's  government  to  office  at  the  ejection 
of  January  1910.  The  Unionists  came  back  equal  In  numbers  to 
the  Liberals,  but  the  latter  could  also  count  on  the  Labour  party 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists;  tod  the  battle  wis  tvJify  anayed  for 
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A  ffOBtil  ftttads  OB  tlid  fMvitt  «f  the  Setavl  Cblsftbor  wtoB  th« 
kiflg't  death  an  May  upset  all  cakubtwoiu  Thia  anthousht* 
ef  oQoplicatioii  seemed  to  act  like  the  lettioip  of  blood  Jn  an 
apoptoctk  patienL 

Tht  puDot  oi  Waks  becaiae  king  aa  Georse  V.  (gjt.)*  and  A 
tempomy  truce  was  called;  and  the  noigu  began  vith  a  terioaa 

aiteaapt  between  the  leadeia  of  the  two^  great  paities» 
^S^0  by  pn vale  conference,  to  ace  whether  comproaiJae  waa 
Sitg^r,   >^  ponible  (see  Pakuameiit).      AfMirt  ffom  the 

parliameniaiy  crisis,  leaily  hingw'ng  on  the  difficulty 
of  discoYoring  a  means  by  which  the  leal  will  d  the  people  should 
be  carried  out  without  actually  making  the  House  of  Commons 
autocratically  omnipotent,  but  also  without  allowing  the  House 
of  Lords  to  obstruct  a  Liberal  government  merely  as  the  oigan 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  new  king  succeeded  to  a  noble  heritage. 
The  monarchy  itself  was  popular^  the  oountxy  was  prosperous  and 
in  good  relations  with  the  woild,  except  for  the  increasing  naval 
rivalxy  with  Germany,  and  the  consciousness  of  imperial  solidarity 
had  made  extraordioaxy  progress  among  all  the  dominions. 
However  the  domestic  problems  in  the  United  Kingdom  might 
be  s(4ved,  the  future  of  the  greatness  of  the  English  throne  lay 
with  its  headship  of  an  empire^  loyal  to  the  core,  over  which  the 
iun  never  seta.  GI.  Cb) 

XIII.*-^VKCES.Ain>lVUT£BS  OF  EnOUSA  Hl8T0iy 

The  attempt  here  made  to  combine  a  bibliography  of  English 
histoiy  with  some  account  of  the  progress  of  English  historical 
writing  is  beset  with  some  difficulty.  The  evidential  value  of 
what  a  writer  says  is  quite  distinct  from  the  literary  art  with 
which  he  says  it;  the  real  sowccs  of  bistoxy  4rc  not  the  works 
of  historians,  but  records  and  documents  written  with  no  desire 
to  further  any  literary  puzpose.  Domesday^  Bo(^  is  unique  as  a 
Source  of  medieval  history,  but  it  does  not  cpiuit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  historical  writing.  That  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration;  for  there  was  much  Bnglish  history  before  any 
Englishman  coxUd  write;  and  even  after  he  could  write,  his 
compositions  constitute  a  minor  port  of  the  evidence. 

Our  earliest  information  about  the  land  and  its  people  is  derived 
from  geological,  ethnological  and  archaeological  studies,  from 
the  remains  in  British  barrows  and  caves,  Roman  roads,  walls 
and  villas,  coins,  place-xiames  and  inscriptions.  The  writings 
of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  and  a. few  scattered  notices  in  other 
Roman  authors,  supplement  this  evidence.  But  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  Tadtus'  Cermania  is  not  beyond  dispute,  and  that 
light  fails  centuries  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  Great 
Britain.  The  history  of  that  conquest  itself  is  mainly  inferent ial; 
there  is  XhtfitbUU  narratio  of  Gildas,  vague  and  rhetorical,  moral 
rather  than  historical  in  motive,  and  written  more  than  a  century 
after  the  conquest  had  begun,  and  the  narrative  of  the  Welsh 
Nennius,  who  wrote  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  Gildas,  and 
makes  no  critical  distinction  between  the  deeds  of  dragons  and 
those  of  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  could  not 
write  until  Christian  missionaries  had  reintroduced  the  art  at 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  history  was  not  by  any  means 
the  first  purpose  to  which  they  ai^lied  it.  It  was  first  used  to 
compile  written  statements  of  customs  and  dooms  which  were 
their  nearest  approach  to  law,  and  these  codes  and  charters 
are  the  earliest  written  materials  for  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
The  remarkable  outburst  of  literary  culture  in  Northumbria 
during  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  produced  a  real  historian  in 
Bede;  Bede,  however,  knows  little  or  nothing  of  English 
history  between  450  and  596,  and  he  is  valuable  only  for  the 
7th  and  early  part  of  the  8th  centuries.  Almost  contemporary 
IS  the  Vita  Wilftidi  by  Eddius,  but  more  valuable  are  the  letters 
we  possess  of  Boniface  and  Alculn.  The  famous  Anglo-Saxon 
Chrom'cle  was  probably  started  under  the  influence  of  Alfred 
the  Great  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  Its  chronolo|sy 
is  often  one,  two  or  three  years  wrong  even  when  U  seems  to  be  a 
contemporary  authority,  and  the  value  of  its  evidence  on  the  con- 
quest and  the  first  two  centuries  after  it  is  very  uncertain.  But 
from  Ecgbert's  reign  onwards  it  supplies  a  good  deal  of  apparently 
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tfuatworthy  iidanmlioti.  For  AlfMd  UantU  w0  havtf  «Im 
Aascr's  bmgrapiiy  and  the  Annals  tfSt  Ntolt^  a  veiy  imaginative 
oonpilatioo,  while  moat  of  the  stories  which  have  made  Alfred's 
name  «  household  word  are  fabulous.  Even  the  Chronicle 
becomes  meagre  a  few  yean  after  Alfred's  death,  and  its  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  ballads  which  it  Incorporates;  nor  is 
it  materiaUy  supplemented  by  the  lives  of  St  Dunstan,  foe 
hsgiologfsts  have  never  treated  historical  accuracy  ss  a  matter 
ti  aomeBt;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  last  century  of  Angkn 
Saxon  hlsto^  is  derived  mainly  from  Angk>-Nonnan  writen 
who  wrote  after  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  Some  collateral  light 
on  the  Danish  conquest  of  England  is  thrown  by  the  Heimt* 
hing^  and  other  materials  collected  in  Vigfuason  and  Powell's 
Corpnt  Poetkum  Bareak,  and  for  the  reign  of  Canute  and  his 
sons  Cheie  is  tbe  contemporary  EnconUum  Bmmce,  which  is  a 
dishonest  panegyric  on  the  widow  of  i£thelred  and  Canute. 
For  Edward  the  Confessor  there  is  aa  almost  equally  biased 
biography. 

For  the  Norman  Conquest  itself  strictly  contemporary  evidence 
is  extremely  scanty,  and  historians  have  exhausted  their  own 
and  their  reader^  patience  in  diq;>uting  the  precise  significance 
of  some  phrases  about  the  battle  of  Hastings  used  by  Wace,  a 
Norman  poet  who  wrote  nearly  a  century  after  the  battle.  One 
version  ol  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  goes  down  to  1079  and 
another  to  11 54,  but  their  notices  of  current  events  are  brief 
and  meagre  The  Bayeux  tapestxy  affords,  however,  valuable 
conterpporaiy  evidence,  and  there  are  some  facts  related  by 
Qre^witnesses  In  the  works  of  William  of  Poitiers  arid  William 
of  Jumi^es.  A  generation  of  copious  chroniclers  was,  moreover, 
4>ringing  up,  and  among  them  were  Florence  of  Worcester, 
Henry  dt  Huntingdon,  Simeon  of  Durham  and  William  of 
Malmesbury.  Their  ambitmn  was  almost  invariably  to  write  thq 
history  of  the  world,  and  they  generally  begin  with  the  Creation^ 
They  only  become  original  and  contemporary  authorities 
towards  the  end  of  their  appointed  tasks,  and  the  bulk  of 
their  work  is  borrowed  from  their  predecessors.  Frequently 
they  embody  materials  which  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
but  their  transcription  is  marred  by  an  amount  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  falsification  which  seriousb^  impairs  their 
value.  AU  the  above-mentioned  writers  lived  in  the  half- 
century  immediately  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  thcif 
critical  acumenandtheir  literary  art  vary  constdembly.  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Eadmer  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  attain  a  higher 
historical  standard  than  had  yet  been  reached  in  England  by 
any  one,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bede.  They  are  not 
mere  armalists;  they  practise  an  art  and  cultivate  a  style; 
history  has  become  to  them  a  form  of  literature.  They  have 
ako  their  philosophy  and  inteiprctation  of  history.  It  is  mainly 
a  theological  conception,  blinrf  to  economic  influences,  and 
attaching  excessive  importance  to  the  effects  of  the  individual 
action  of  emperors  and  popes,  kings  and  cardinal.  Even  their 
characters  are  painted  in  different  coloum  according  to  their 
action  on  quite  irrelevant  questions,  as,  for  instance,  their 
benefactions. to  the  moiuistery,  to  which  Uie  historian  happens 
to  belong,  or  to  rival  htNises;  and  the  character  once  determined 
by  such  considerations,  history  is  made  to  p<Mnt  the  moral  of 
their  fortunes,  or  their  fate.  It  is  regarded  as  the  record  of  moral 
judgments  and  the  proof  of  orthodox  doctrine,  and  it  is  loiig 
before  ecclesiastical  historians  expel  the  sermon  from  theirtext. 

.  The  line  of  monastic  historians  stretches  out  to  the  close  of 
the  middle  ages.  Most  of  the  great  monasteries  had  their  official 
armalists,  who  produced  such  works  as  the  Annals  of  Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester,  Burton,  Waverley,  Dunstable,  Bermondscy,  Oseney, 
Winchester  (see  Annates  Monastic^  S  vols.,  ed.  Luard,  and  other 
volumes  in  the  Rolls  series).  Some  of  them  are  mainly  local 
chronicles;  others  are  almost  national  histories.  In  particular, 
St  Albans  developed  a  remarkable  school  of  historians  extending 
over  nearly  three  centuries  to  the  death  of  Whcthamstede  in 
1465  (see  Chronica  MonasUrii  S.  Albania  Rolls  series,  7  vds., 
ed.  Riley).  Only  a  few  of  the  235  volumes  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  RoIls>  and  caUcd  the  Rolls  series, 
can  here  be  mentioned.    Other  medieval  writers  have  been 
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edited  for  the  etitier  English  Historical  Society;'  tome  of  them 
have  been  recited  without  being  superseded  in  the  RoUs 
aeries.  For  the  reign  of  Stephen  we  have  the  anonymous 
Gesta  Suphani  in  addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
several  of  whom  continue  into  Stephen's  reign.  For  Henry  II. 
we  have  William  of  Newburgh,  who  reaches  the  highest  point 
attained  by  historical  composition  in  the  12th  century;  the 
so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough's  {/Mta  HenrUi,  which  Stubbs 
tentatively  and  without  sufficient  authority  ascribed  to  Richard 
Fitanigel;  Robert  of  Torignl;  and  seven  volumes  of  "  Materials 
for  the  History  of  Thomas  Bcclcet,"  which  contain  some  of  the 
best  and  wont  samples  of  hagiological  history.  For  Richard 
and  John  the  chronicles  of  Roger  of  Hoveden,  Ralph  de  Diceto 
(Diss),  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  Ralph  of  Coggcshall,  and  a  later 
continuation  of  Hoveden,  known  under  the  name  of  Walter  of 
Coventry,  are  the  best  narrative  authorities. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  Roger  of  Wendovcr,  the 
first  of  the  St  Albans  school  whose  writings  arc  extant,  becomes 
our  chief  authority.  He  was  re-edited  and  continued  after  1236 
by  Matthew  Paris,  the  greatest  of  medieval  historians.  His  work, 
which  goes  down  to  1 259,  is  picturesque,  vivid,  and  marked  by 
conudcrablc  breadth  of  view  and  independence  of  judgment. 
The  story  Is  carried  on  by  a  series  of  jejune  compilations  known 
as  the  Florts  fcistoriarum  (cd.  Luard).  Better  authorities  for 
Edward  I.  are  Rishanger,  Trokelowe  and  Blaneforde,  Wykcs, 
Walter  of  Hemingburgh,  Nicholas  Trevet,  Oxnead  and  Bartholo- 
mew Cotton,  and  others  contained  in  Stubbs's  Chronicles  of 
Edward  /.  and  Edward  II.  In  the  14th  century  there  is  a 
significant  deterioration  in  the  monastic  chroniclers,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  works  of  secular  clergy  like  Adam  Murimuth, 
Geoffrey  the  Baker,  Robert  of  Avesbury,  Henry  Knighton  and 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Eulopum  historiarum.  Monastic 
history  is  represented  by  Higden's  voluminous  Polychronkon, 
which  succeeds  the  Fiores  kistoriarum.  A  brief  revival  of  the 
St  Albans  school  towards  the  end  of  the  century  is  seen  in  the 
Chronicon  An%liae  and  the  works  of  T.  Walsingham,  which 
continue  into  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  For  Richard  II.  we  have 
also  Malvcrne  and  the  Monk  of  Evesham;  for  the  early  Lan- 
castrians, Capgrave,  Elmham,  Otterboume,  Adam  of  Usk; 
and  for  Henry  VI.,  Amundeshara,  Whcthamstcde,  William  of 
Worcester  and  John  Hardyng,  as  well  as  a  number  of  anonymous 
briefer  chronicles,  edited,  though  not  in  the  RoUs  series,  by 
J.  Gairdner,  C.  L.  Kingsford,  N.  H.  Nicohs  and  J.  S.  Davics. 

These  are  the*  principal  English  historical  writers  for  the 
middle  ages;  but  as  the  connexion  between  England  and  the 
continent  grew  closer,  and  international  relations  developed, 
an  increasing  amount  of  light  is  thrown  on  English  history  by 
fordgn  writers.  Of  these  authorities  one  of  the  earliest  is  the 
Histoirt  des  dues  de  Normav^ie  el  des  rois  d*Angletcrre  (ed. 
Michel);  briefer  are  the  Ckronique  de  VAnonyme  de  Bitkune 
and  the  HisUrire  de  Cuillaume  le  Mariehal.  A  large  number 
Of  French  and  Flemish  chronicles  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  by  far  the  most  important  being  Froissart 
(best  edition  by  Luce,  though  Lettenhove's  is  bigger).  Next 
come  Jehan  le  Bel,  Waurin's  Kccueil,  Monstrelet,  Chastcllain, 
Juvenal  des  Ursins,  and  more  limited  works  such  as  Cr6ton's 
Ckronique  de  la  Iraison  et  mort  de  Richard  II. 

Chronicles,  however,  grow  less  important  as  sources  of  history 
as  time  goes  on.  Their  value  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  the  more  satisfactory  materials  known  as  records, 
and  these  records  gradually  become  more  copious  and  complete. 
They  develop  with  the  government,  of  whose  activity  and  policy 
they  are  the  real  test  and  evidence.  Perhaps  the  most  'important 
thing  in  history  is  the  evolution  of  government,  the  development 
of  consciousness  and  a  will  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This  will 
is  expressed  in  records;  and,  as  the  state  progresses  from  infancy 
through  the  stage  of  tutelage  under  the  church  to  its  modern 
**  omnicompctcnce,"  so  its  will  is  expressed  in  an  ever  widening 
and  differentiating  series  of  records.  The  first  need  of  a  govern- 
mcnt  is  finance;  the  earliest  organi2ed  machinery  for  exerting 
its  will  is  the  exchequer;  and  the  eariicst  great  record  in  English 
history  Is  Domesday  Book.    It  is  followed  by  a  series  of  exchequer 


records,  called  the  Pipe  Rolls,  which  begin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L, 
and  dating  from  that  of  Henry  IL  is  the  Diaiogus  de  scaccario, 
which  explains  in  none  too  ludd  language  the  intricate  wofkiag 
of  t he  exchequer  system.  It  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  the  greatest 
impetus  to  the  development  of  the  madiinery  for  expressing 
the  will  of  the  state.  He  began  with  finance  and  went  on  to 
justice,  iccogniaing  that  JustHia  magnum  emolununtum,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  a  great  source  oC  revenue.  So 
national  courts  of  law  are  added  to  the  national  exchequer,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  isth  century  legal  records  become  an  even 
mofe  important  source  of  history  than  financial  documents. 
The  judicial  system  is  described  by  Glanvill  at  the  end  of  the 
mh,  and  by  Bracton  and  Fleta  in  the  13th  century  (for  the 
exdiequer  see  the  Testa  de  NeviU  and  the  Red  Book  of  Ike 
Exchequer).  During  that  period  the  Curia  Regis  threw  off  three 
offshoots — ^the  courts  of  exchequer,  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas;  and  records  of  their  judicial  proceedings  survive  in  the 
Pica  Rolls  and  Year  Books,  some  of  which  have  been  edited  for 
the  Rolls  series,  the  Selden  and  other  societies.  Numerous  other 
classes  of  legal  and  administrative  records  gradually  devdop, 
the  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  (first  calendared  by  the  Record 
Commission,  and  subsequently  treated  more  adequately  under 
the  direction  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  Records),  Charters 
(which  were  first  grants  to  individuals,  then  to  collective  groups, 
moiuoterics  or  borou^is,  then  to  classes,  and  finally  expanded — 
as  in  Magna  Carta — into  grants  to  the  whole  nation),  Escheats, 
Feet  of  Fines,  Inquisitiones  post  mortem,  Inqulsitiones  ad  quod 
damnum,  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto,  and  others  for  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  S.  R.  Scargill-Bird*s  Guide  lo  the  Principal 
Classes  of  Documents  preserved  in  Ike  Record  Office  (3rd  ed.,  1908). 
Every  branch  of  administration  comes  to  be  represented  in 
recoixis  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  developed.  The  evolution  of  the 
army  which  won  Crecy  and  Poitiers  is  accompanied  by  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  indentures  and  other  military  docu- 
ments, the  value  of  which  has  been  illustrated  in  Dr  Morris's 
Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  I.  and  George  Wrottesley's  Crtiy  and 
Calais  from  the  Public  Records.  The  growth  of  navaJ  organization 
is  reflected  in  the  Black  Book  of  ike  Admiralty;  the  growth  of 
taxation  in  the  titer  cuaumarum  and  Subsidy  RoUs;  the  rise 
of  pariiament  In  the  PariiamenSary  Writs  (ed.  Palgravc),  in  the 
Rotuli  parliamentorum^  in  the  Official  Return  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm]  that  of  Con- 
vocation in  David  Wilkins's  Concilia.  The  register  of  the  privy 
council  does  not  begin  until  later  in  the  X4th  century,  and  then 
is  broken  off  between  the  middle  of  the  xsth  and  1539. 

Local  as  well  as  central  government  begets  records  as  it  grows. 
From  the  Extenta  manerii  of  the  X2th  century  we  get  to  the 
Manorial  Rolls  of  the  X3th,  when  also  we  have  Hundred  RollSt 
records  of  forest  courts,  of  courts  leet  and  of  coroners'  courts, 
and  a  variety  of  municipal  documents,  for  which  the  reader  Is 
referred  to  Dr  C.  Gross's  Bibliograpky  of  Britisk  Municipal 
History  and  to  Mrs  J.  R.  Green's  more  popular  Taum  Life  in  the 
Pifteentk  Century.  The  municipal  records  of  London,  its  hustings 
court  and  dty  companies,  are  too  multifarious  to  describe; 
some  classes  of  these  documents  have  been  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  Dr  R.  R.  Sharpe.  Ecclesiastical  records  are  represented 
by  the  episcopal  registers  (for  the  most  part  still  unpublished), 
monastic  cartularies,  and  other  documents  rendered  com- 
paratively scarce  by  the  spoliation  of  the  monasteries,  and 
scattered  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  (See  also  the 
article  Record.) 

Documents,  other  than  records  strictly  so  called,  begin  to 
grow  with  the  habit  of  correspondence  and  the  necessity  of 
communication.  A  few  letters  survive  from  the  time  of  the 
Norman  kings,  but  the  earliest  collection  of  English  royal  letters 
is  the  Letters  of  Henry  III.  (Rolls  series) .  Contemporary  are  the 
Letters  of  CfossetestOt  and  a  little  later  come  the  Letters  of  Arch' 
biskop  Peckkam  and  Raine's  Letters  from  Nortkern  Registers 
(all  in  the  Rolls  series).  Private  correspondence  appeared  earlier 
in  the  voluminoifs  epistles  of  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  Bath 
(ed.  Giles).  This  is  a  somewhat  intermittent  source  of  history 
until  we  come  to  the  xsth  century,  when  the  well-knowta  Paston 
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Jjtttfi  (ed.  Galrdaa)  begin  ft  stream  wfafcli  aever  faib  Ifaerealter 
and  soon  becomes  a  torreni.  The  most  important  scries  of 
olfidal  corrtepondcDCc  is  the  FapaJL  LeUers^  calendared  from  1 198 
to  1404  in  4  vols.  (cd.  Bliss,  Johnson  and  Twemlow).  Subsidiary 
sources  are  the  F^iikal  Songs  (ed.  Wright),  treatises  like  those 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  Gerald  of  Wales,  and,  later,  WycUffc's 
works,  Ncttcr's  Fasciculi  ZvzanunuM,  Gascoigne's  Loci  e  iibro 
verilatum,  Tccock's  Rspressoff  and  the  literary  writings  of 
Chaucer,  Langland,  Gower,  Richard  RoUe  and  others. 

During  the  isth  century  the  transition,  which  marics  the 
change  from  medieval  to  modem  history,  affects  also  the 
character  of  historical  sources  and  historical  writing.  In  the  first 
place,  history  ceases  to  be  the  Exclusive  province  of  the  church; 
monastic  chronicles  shrink  to  a  trickle  and  then  dry  up;  the  last 
of  their  kind  in  England  is  the  Creyfriars  Ckrohiclc  (Camden 
Society),  which  ends  in  1554.  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  city 
chionicle  compiled  by  middle-class*  laymen,  just  as  the  Re- 
naissance was  not  a  revival  of  dericallcarning,  but  the  expression 
of  new  intellectual  demands  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  Secondly, 
the  definite  disappearance  of  the  medieval  ideas  of  a  cosmopolitan 
world  and  the  emergence  of  national  states  begat  diplomacy,  and 
with  it  an  evcr-swdling  mass  of  diplomat  ic  maleriaL  Diplomacy 
had  hitherto  been  occasional  and  intermittent,  and  embassies 
rare;  now  we  gel  resident  ambassadors  cariying  on  a  regular 
correspondence  (see  Diplomacy).  The  mercantile  intercsu  of 
Venice  made  it  the  pioneer  in  this  direction,  though  its  representa- 
tives abroad  were  at  first  commercial  rather  than  diplomatic 
agents.  The  CtUendar  0/  V Indian  State  Fapert  goes  back  to  the 
i4ih  century,  but  does  not  become  copious  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  when  also  the  Spanish  Calendar  begins.  Resident 
French  ambassadon  in  England  only  begin  in  the  16th  century, 
and  later  still  those  from  the  emperor,  the  German  and  Italian 
states  other  than  Venice.  In  the  tMrd  place,  the  development 
of  the  new  monarchy  involved  an  enormous  extension  of  the 
activity  of  the  cottcal  government,  and  iherefoie  a  corresponding 
expansion  in  the  records  of  its  energy. 

The  political  records  of  this  energy  are  the  State  Papers,  a 
class  of  document  which  soon  dwarfs  all  others,  and  renders 
chronideis,  hbtcrians  and  the  like  almost  negligible  quantities  as 
sources  of  history;  but  in  another  way  their  value  is  enhanced, 
lor  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents  provide  a  test  of 
the  accuracy  of  modem  historians  which  is  imperfect  in  the  case 
of  medieval  chroniclers  and  almost  non-existent  in  that  of 
ancient  writers.  These  state  papers  are  either  "  foreign  "  or 
"  domestic,"  that  is  to  say,  the  correspondence  of  the  English 
government  with  its  agents  abroad,  or  at  home.  There  is  also  the 
correspondence  of  foreign  ambassadors  resident  in  En^nd  with 
their  governments.  This  last  class  of  documents  exists  in  En^nd 
mainly  in  the  form  of  transcripts  from  the  originals  in  foreign 
archives,  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Venetian 
and  Spanish  Calendars  of  state  papers.  The  Venetian  Calendar 
had  by  1909  been  carried  well  into  the  17th  centu^r;  the  Spanish 
(which  includes  transcripts  from  the  Habsburg  archives  at 
Vienna,  Brussels  and  Simancas)  covered  only  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  Quttn  Ellxabeth.  No  attempt  had 
yet  been  made  to  calendar  the  French  correspondence  in  a  similar 
way,  though  the  French  Foreign  Office  published  some  frag- 
jaentary  collections,  such  as  the  Corrcspondance  de  Mil*  d€ 
CastilUm  €t  de  Marillac  and  that  of  Odet  de  Sdve.  There  are 
other  collections  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  such  as  I<ettcnhove's 
edition  of  Philip  II. 's  correspondence  relating  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Diegerick  and  Mailer's,  Teulet's  and  Alb^ri's  collections, 
the  French  Documents  inidiis  and  the  Spanish  Documentos 
ineiiioSi  all  containing  state  papers  relating  to  England's 
foreign  policy  in  the  i6th  cottury.  The  Scottish  and  Irkh  state 
papers  are  calendared  in  separate  series  and  without  much 
^stem.  Thus  for  So>ttish  affaus  there  are  four  scries,  the 
Border  Papers,  the  Hamilton  Papers,  Thorp's  Calendar,  and, 
more  recent  and  complete.  Bain's  Calendar.  For  Ireland, 
besides  the  regular  Irish  state  papers,  there  are  the  Garew  Papers, 
almost  as  important.  Anarchy,  indeed,  pervades  the  whole 
method  of  publication.    For  the  rci^oi  of  Henry  VII.  we  have. 


besides  the  Venistian«nd  Spanidi  Calendars,  only  three  volumes — 
Gairdacr's  Letters  and  Fapers  0/  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VIL 
and  Campbell's  Materials  (a  vok.»  Rolls  series).  Then  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  begins  the  magnificent  and  monumcnlal 
Letters  and  Fapers  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  one  modern  series  for 
which  the  Record  Ofiice  deserves  unstinted  praise.  This  is  not 
limited  to  state  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nor  to  documents  in 
the  Record  Ofiice;  it  calendars  private  letters,  grants,  &c., 
extant  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  It  extends  to 
2X  volumes,  each  volume  consisting  of  two  or  more  parts,  and 
some  parts  (as  in  vol.  iv.)  containing  over  a  thousand  pages; 
it  comprises  at  least  fiity  thousand  documents.  Its  value,  how- 
ever, varies;  the  earlier  volumes  are  not  so  full  as  the  later,  the 
documents  are  not  so  well  caljendared,  and  some  classes  are 
excluded  from  earlier,  which  appear  in  the  later,  volumes. 

After  1547  a  different  plan  is  adopted,  though  not  consistently 
followed.  Only  state  papers  are  calendared,  and  as  a  rule  only 
those  in  the  Record  Office;  and  tiie  domestic  are  separated  from 
the  foreign*  Thereat  fault  is  the  neglect  of  the  vast  quantities 
of  state  papers  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Domestic  Calendar 
(the  first  volume  of  which  is  very  inadequate)  extended  in  1909 
in  a  series  of  more  than  seventy  volumes  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
i7th  century;  the  mass  of  MSS.  calendared  therein  may  be 
gathered  from  thclact  that  for  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Domestic 
state  papers  fill  over  three  hundred  MS.  volumes.  The  Foreign 
Calendar  bad  only  got  to  1582,  but  it  occupied  sixteen  printed 
volumes  against  one  of  the  Domestic  Calendar.  For  the  masses 
of  MSS*  uncalcndarcd  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  no  guide 
except  the  imperfect  indexes  to  the  Cotton,  Harlcian,  Lansdownci 
Additional  and  other  collections.  Hardly  less  important  than  the 
calendars  are  the  reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission and' the  appendices  thereto,  which  extend  to  over  a 
hundred  volumes;  twelve  are  occupied  by  Lord  Salisbury's 
16th-century  MSS.  at  Hatfidd  House.  The  dispersion  of  these 
state  papers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  in  those  days 
treated  not  as  the  property  of  the  state,  but  as  the  private 
property  of  individual  secretaries. 

State  papers  represent  only  one  side  of  the  activity  of  the 
central  government.  The  register  of  the  privy  council,  extending 
with  some  lacunae  from  1539  to  1604,  has  been  printed  in 
thirty-two  volumes.  The  Rotuli  parliamentorttm  end  with 
Henry  VU.^  but  in  1509  begin  the  journals  of  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  1547  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  are  suppkxnentcd  by  private  diaries  of  members  of 
pariiament,  several  of  which  were  used  in  D'Ewes's  JournaU* 
Legal  history  can  now  be  followed  in  a  continuous  scries  of  law 
reports,  beginning  with  Kcilway,  Staunford  and  Dyer,  and 
going  on  with  Coke  and  many  others;  documentary  records  of 
various  courts  are  exemplified  in  the  Sdect  Cases  from  Che 
star  chamber,  the  court  of  requests  and  admiralty  courts, 
published  by  the  Sclden  Society;  and  there  are  voluminous 
records  of  the  courts  of  augmentations,  first-fraits,  wards  and 
liveries  in  the  Record  Office.  For  Ireland,  besides  the  statt 
papers,  there  are  the  Calendars  of  Patents  and  of  Fiants,  and 
for  Scotland  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Registers  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  Great  Seal,  both  extending  to  many  volumes. 

Unofficial  sources  multiply  with  equal  rapidity,  but  it  ia 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  collections  of  private  letters,  &c., 
only  a  few  of  which  have  been  published.  The  chronicles, 
which  in  the  xsth  century  are  usually  meagre  productions  like 
Warkworth's  (Camden  Society),  get  f\iller,  especially  .those 
emanating  from  London.  Fabyan  is  succeeded  by  Hall,  an 
indispensable  authority  for  Henry  VIII.,  and  Hall  by  Grafton. 
Other  useful  books  are  Wriothesley's  Chronicle  and  Machyn's 
Diary^  and  they  have  numerous  successors;  some  of  their  works 
have  been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society,  which  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  Rolls  series.  The  most  important  are  Holinshed, 
Stow  and  Camden;  and  gradually,  with  Speed  and  Bacon,  the 
chronicle  develops  into  the  history,  and  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury we  get  such  works  as  Lord  Herbert's  Reign  of  Hcnry^ 
VIII.,  Hayward's  Edvard  VI.,  and,  on  the  ecclesiastical  side, 
Heylyn,  Fuller,  Burnet  and  Collier's  histories  ol  the  church  and 
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RefomuLtioo.  Foxe,  who  died  in  1587,  foduded  a  vast  and 
geoeraUy  accurate  collection  of  documents  in  his  Ads  and 
MoHumtnts,  popularized  as  the  Bock  of  Martyrs,  though  his  own 
contributions  have  to  be  discounted  as  much  as  those  ot  Sanders, 
Parsons  and  other  Roman  CathoU'c  controversialists.  Two  other 
great  collections  are  the  Parker  Society's  publications  (56  vols), 
which  contain  besides  the  works  of  the  reformers  a  considerable 
number  of  their  letters,  and  Strype's  works  (26  vote.).  The 
naval  epic  of  the  period  is  Hakluyt's  Navigations,  re-edited  in  i2 
vols,  in  1902,  and  continued  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims. 

In  the  17th  century  the  domestic  and  foreign  state  papers 
eclipse  other  sources  dmost  more  completely  than  in  the  t6th. 
The  colonial  state  papers  now  become  important  and  extensive, 
those  relating  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  being  most 
numerous  (18  vols,  to  1700).  Parliamentary  records  naturally 
expand,  and  the  journals  of  both  Houses  become  more  detailed. 
Parliamentary  diarists  like  D'Ewcs,  Burton  and  Walter  Yonge; 
only  a  fragment  of  whose  shorthand  notes  in  the  British  Museum 
has  been  published  (Camden  Society),  elucidate  the  bare  official 
statements;  and  from  1660  the  scries  of  parliamentary  debates 
is  fairiy  complete,  though  not  so  full  or  authoritative  as  it 
becomes  with  Hansard  in  the  tgth  century.  Social  diarists  of 
great  value  appear  after  the  Restoration  in  Pepys,  Evelyn, 
Reresby,  Narcissus  LuttreU  and  Swift  {Journal  to  Stcita),  and 
political  writing  grows  more  important  as  a  source  of  hblory, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  Bacon's  (ed.  Spcdding)  or  Milton's 
treatises,  or  of  satires  like  Dryden's  and  political  pamphlets  like 
Halifax's  and  then  Swift's,  Defoe's  and  Steele's.  Clarendon's 
Great  RebeUion  and  Burnet's  History  of  My  Own  Time  are  the 
first  modem  attempts  at  contemporary  history,  as  distinct  from 
chronidet  and  annals,  in  England,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
exclude  the  woric  of  Matthew  Paris  from  the  category.  The 
Innumerable  tracts  and  newsletters  are  a  valuable  source  for 
the  Civil  Wan  and  Commonwealth  period  (see  J.  B.  Williams, 
A  History  of  English  Journalism^  1909),  while  Thurloc's, 
Clarendon's  and  Nalson's  collections  of  state  papers  deserve  a 
mjcntion  apart  from  the  Domestic  Calendar.  There  is  a  still 
more  monumental  collection— the  Carte  Papers — on  Irish  affairs 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  also  the  Tanner  MSS.  and  other 
coUectJons  have  only  been  very  partially  worked.  The  volumes 
of  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission  are  of  great  value  for  the 
later  Stuart  period,  notably  the  House  of  Lords  MSS. 

For' the  i8th  century  the  only  calendars  are  the  Home  Office 
Papers  and  the  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  the  further  specializa- 
tion of  government  having  made  it  necessary  to  differentiate 
domestic  state  papers  into  several  classes.  But  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  bulk  of  correspondence  in  the  Record  Office 
does  not  diminish.  Outside  its  walls  the  most  important  single 
collection  is  perhaps  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  papers  among  the 
Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum;  the  Stuart  papers  at 
Windsor,  Mr  Fortescue's  at  Dropmore,  Lord  Chariemont's 
(Irish  affairs),  Lord  Dartmouth's  (American  affairs)  and  Lord 
Cariisle's,  all  calendared  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission, 
are  also  valuable.  Chatham's  correspondence  with  colonial 
governors  has  been  published  (2  vols.,  1906),  as  have  theCrenvilli 
Papers,  Bedford  Correspondence,  Malraesbury's  Diaries,  Auck- 
land's Journals  and  Correspondence,  Grafton's  Correspondence, 
Lord  North's  Correspondence  witk  George  III.,  and  other  corre- 
spondence in  The  Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  and  the  diikc  of 
Buckingham's  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  III.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  GowePs  Despatches,  the  Comivallis  Correspond- 
ence, Rose's  Correspondence  and  Lord  Colchester's  Correspondence. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  series  of  naval  occords,  despatches  to 
and  from  naval  commandcis,  proceedings  of  courts-marlEal,  and 
logs  in  the  Record  Office  which  have  never  been  properly  utilized. 

Among  unofficial  sources  the  most  characteristic  of  the  i8th 
century  are  letters,  memoirs  and  periodical  literature.  Horace 
Walpolc's  Letters  (Clarendon  Press.  16  vols.)  are  the  best  comment 
on  the  history  of  the  period;  his  Memoirs  are  not  so  good, 
though  they  are  superior  to  Wraxall,  who  succeeds  him. 
Periodical  literature  becomes  regular  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
tiiiefljT  tn  the  forte  of  journals  like  the  Spectator;   but  several 


daSy  newspapers,  Inchidiag  The  Tuna,  were  founded  during 
the  century.  The  Craftsman  provided  a  vehicle  fior  Bolingbroke's 
attacks  on  Walpole,  while  the  GenUemau^s  Magaxine  and  AhusuU 
Register  begin  a  more  serious  and  prolonged  career.  Both  cmrtiin 
occasional  state  papers,  and  not  very  trustworthy  reports  of 
parliamentary  proceedings.  The  pubUcation  of  debates  was  not 
authorized  till  the  last  quarter  of  the  century;  parliamentary 
papers  begin  earlier,  but  only  slowly  attain  their  present  por- 
tentous dimensions.  Political  wricing  is  at  its  best  from  Hahf  ax 
to  Cobbett,  and  its  three  greatest  names  are  perhaps  Swift, 
'*  Junius  "  and  Burke,  though  Steele,  Defoe,  BoUagbroke  and 
Dr  Johnson  are  not  far  behind,  while  Canning's  contributions 
to  the  Anti-Jacobin  and  Gillray*s  caricatures  require  mention. 

The  sources  for  i^th-centaiy  history  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  for  the  i8th.  Diaries  continue  in  the  Creevey  Papers, 
Creville's  Diary,  and  lesser  but  not  less  .voluminous  writen  like 
Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff.  The  mosi  imporunt  Kries  of  ieUczs  is 
Queen  Victoria's  (ed.  Lord.Esher  and  A.  C.  Benson,  1908),  and 
the  correspondence  of  most  of  her  prime  ministers  and  nany  of 
her  other  advisen  has  been  partially  published.  Of  political 
biographies  there  is  no  end.  The  great  bulk  of  material,  faowever, 
consists  of  blue-books,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  a^d 
newspapers— which  are  better  as  indirect  than  direct  evidence. 
The  real  truth  is  not  of  course  revealed  at  once,  and  many  episodes 
in  toth-century  history  are  still  shrouded  by  official  secrecy.  In 
this  respect  EngUsh  governments  are  more  cautious  or  reactionary 
than  many  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ind  access  to 
official  documents  is  denied  when  it  is  granted  elsewhere;  even 
the  lapse  of  a  century  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  salve  for 
susceptibilities  which  might  be  wounded  by  the  whole  truth. 

Meanwhile  th^  19th  century  witnessed  a  great  develofunent 
in  historical  writing.  In  the  middle  ages  the  stimulus  to  write 
was  mainly  of  a  moral  or  ecclesiastical  nature,  though  the 
patriotic  impulse  which  had  suggested  the  Anglo>Saxon  Chronicle 
was  periiaps  never  entirely  absent,  and  the  ecclesiastical  motive 
often  degenerated  into  a  desire  to  glorify,  semetimcs  even  by 
forgery,  not  merely  the  chut^h  as  a  whole,  but  the  particular 
monastery  to  which  the  writer  belonged.  As  nationalism 
developed,  the  patriotic  motive  supplanted  the  ecclesiastical, 
and  stress  is  lard  on  the  '^  famous  "  hiicory  Of  En|^nd.  Insular 
self-glorification  was,  however,  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  developed  an  interest  in  other  lands,  and  the 
R^fon^atlon,  which  gave  t6  much  historical  writing  a  partisan 
theological  bias.  This  still  colours  most  of  the  **  histories  "  of 
the  Reformation  peribd,  because  the  Issues  of  that  time  are 
living  issucsj  and  the  writers  of  these  histories  are  committed 
beforehand  by  their  profession  and  their  position  to  a  particular 
interpretation.  In  the  17th  century  political  partisanship 
coloured  historical  writing,  and  that,  too,  remained  a  potent 
motive  so  long  as  historians  were  either  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Histories  were  often  elaborate  party  pamphlets,  and  thos  race 
of  historians  Is  hardly  yet  extinct.  Maoaulay  ts  not  greatly 
superior  in  impartiality  to  Hume;  Gibbon  and  Robertson  wck 
less  open  to  temptation  because  they  avoided  English  subjects. 
Halldm  deliberately  aimed  at  impartiality,  but  he  could  not 
escape  his  Whig  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  the  effort  to  be 
impartial  marks  a  new  conception  of  history,  which  is  well 
expressed  in  Lord  Acton's  admonition  to  his  contributors  in  the 
Cambridge  Modem  History.  Historians  arc  to  serve  no  cause 
but  that  of  truth;  in  so  far  even  as  they  desire  a  line  of  investiga- 
tion to  lead  to  a  particular  result,  they  are  not,  maintains 
Professor  Bury,  real  historians.  S.  R.  Gardiner  perhaps  attained 
most  nearly  thi«  severe'  ideal  among  English  historians,  and 
Ranke  among  Germans.  But,  even  when  all  conscious  bias  is 
eliminated,  the  uhconscioas  bia»  remains,  and  Ranke's  histor>' 
of  the  Reformation  is  essentially  a  middle- class,  even  bourgeois, 
presentment.  Stubbs's  medievalist  sympathies  colour  his 
history  throughout,  and  atdl  more  strongly  does  Froude's  anti- 
clericallsm.  Freeman's  bias  was  peculiar;  he  is  really  a  West 
Saxon  of  Godwine's  time  reincarnated,  and  his  Somerset  hatred 
of  French,  Scots  and  Mercian  foreigners  sets  off  his  robust 
loyalty  to  ihe^hbuse  of  Wessex.    Lccky  and  Creighton  are  afanoat 
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as  dispassiooate  as  Gardiner,  but  are  more  definitely  conmiucd 
to  particular  points  o£  viewit  while  democratic  fervour  pervades 
the  fascinating  pages  of  J.R.Green,  and  an  inieUectual  secularisoi^ 
which  is  almost  religious  in  its  intensity  and  idealism^  inH>fred 
the  genius  ol  Maitlasd. 

The  latest  controversy  about  history  is  whether  it  is  a  Kience 
or  an  art.  It  is,  of  course,  hoth,  simply  because  there  must  be 
sdenoe  in  every  art  and  art  In  every  science.  The  antithesis 
is  largely  false;  science  lays  stress  <m  analysis,  art  on  synthesis. 
The  historian  most  apply  scientific  methods  to  his  materials 
and  arUstic  methods  to  his  results;  be  must  test  his  documents 
and  then  turn  them  into  Iheraiure.  The  relative  importance 
of  the  two  methods  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  are  some  who 
still  maintain  that  history  is  merely  an  art,  that  the  best  hist<My  is 
the  story  that  is  best  told^  and  that  what  is  said  is  less  important 
than  the  way  in  which  it  is  said.  This  school  generally  ignoKS 
records.  Others  attadi  little  importance  to  the  form  ip  which 
truth  is  presented;  they  are  conccaned  mainly  with  the  principles 
and  methods  of  scientific  criticism,  and  wpedalixe  in  palaeography, 
diplomatic  and  sources.  The  works  of  this  school  axe  litUe  read, 
but  in  time  its  results  penetrate  the  teaching  in  schools  aod 
imiveraities,  and  then  the  pages  of  literary  historians;  it  is 
represented  in  England  by  a  fairly  good  organisation,  the  Royal 
Historical  Society  (with  which  the  Camden  Society  has  been 
amalgamated),  and  by  an  excellent  periodica].  The  English 
Hidarkal  Review  (founded  in  18&1),  while  some  sort  ol  propa- 
ganda is  attempt»l  by  the  Historical  Associaiioo  (started  in 
xgo6).  Its  staiMlards  have  also  been  upheld  with  varying  success 
in  great  co-operative  undertakings,  such  as  the  Dktianary  of 
N^ional  Biography,  the  Camkridge  Modern  Hi^ory,  and  Messrs 
Longmans'  Poliiical  History  of  Eh^4uuI. 

These  iQth-ceotury  products  require  some  sort  of  classification 
for  purposes  of  reference,  and  the  chronological  is  the  most  con- 
venient. Lingard's,  J.  R.  Green's  and  Messrs  Longmans'  histories 
are  the  only  notable  attempts  to  tdl  the  history  of  England  as  a 
whole,  though  Stubbs't  Con^tHftiomil  History  (3  vqU.)  covers  the 
middle  a^  and  embodies  a  political  survey  as  wcU  (for  corrections 
and  modifications  sec  Petit-Uutaiflis,  Sup^ementary  Studies,  1908), 
while  Hallaro's  Constitutional  History  (3  vols.)  extends  from  1483 
to  1760  and  Efikine  May's  (3  vols.)  from  1760  to  l860k  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  six  volumes  also  cover  the  greater  part  of  medieval 
Enelish  history.  There  is  no  work  on  a  larger  scale  than  Lappcnbcrg 
ana  Kemble,  deatins:  with  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
thoogh  J.  R.  Green  s  Making  of  England  and  Conqueit  of  England 
deal  with  certain  portions  in  some  detail,  and  Freeman  gives  a 
preliminary  survey  in  his  fforman  Conquest  (6  vols.).  For  the 
succeeding  period  see  Freeman's  William  Rufus,  1.^  H.  Round's 
Feudal  England  and  Geoffrey  de  MandeviUe,  and  Miss  Norgate's 
Bngfand  under  Hu  A  ngeoins  and  John  Lackland.  From  1 2t6  we  have 
nothing  but  Ramsay.  Stubbs,  Longmans'  PoUtieal  Hialory  and 
monographs  (some  of  tnem  good),  untu  wccoaic  to  W/lie'si/efirjr  J  V, 
(4  vols.) :  and  again  from  1413  the  same  is  true  ((javdner's  LoUardy 
and  the  Reformation  being  tnc  most  elaborate  monograph)  until  wc 
come  to  Brewer's  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (i  vols.;  to  1530  only). 
Froude's  History  (la  vols.,  iSt^ldSS)  and  R.  W.  Dixon's  Chnrek 
History  i&yole.,  IS29'>570)*  From  1605  to  1656 we  have  Gardiner's 
History  (England,  10  vols.;  Civil  War,  4  vols.;  Commonwealth  and 
Protectorate,  3  vols.),  and  to  1714  Ranke's  History  of  England  (6 
vols.;  tee  also  Firth's  Cromwell  and  CronneelCs  Armv,  ancT various 
editions  of  textt  and  mooogrsphs).  For  Chartcs  1 1,  thcte  is  no  good 
history:  then  come  Macaulay.  and  Stanhope  and  Wyon's  Queen 
Anne,  and  for  the  i8th  century  Stanhope  and  Lecky  (England^ 
7  vols.;  Ireland,  $  vols.).  From  1793  to  1815  is  another  gap  only 
partially  filled.  Spencer  Walpoie  deals  with  tfie  period  from  1815  to 
1880,  and  Herbert  Paul  with  the  years  ig46-469S* 

A  few  books  on  special  subjects  deserve  mention^  For  Icgai 
history  see  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Lav  [2  vols, 
to  Edward  f.).  Maitland's  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  and  Anson's 
Lam  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution ;  lor  economic  history,  Cilnnin|(< 
ham's  Gramlh  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and  Ashley  ■  Bconomtc 
History',  for  ecdesiastical  history,  Stephens  and  Hunt's  series  (7 
vols.);  for  foreign  and  colonial,  Secley's  British  Foreign  Policy  and 
Expansion  of  England,  and  J.  A.  Doyle's  books  on  the  American 
ctdonies;  for  mihury  history,  Fortescue's  History  of  the  British 
Army,  Napier's  and  OflMii's  works  on  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
Kioglake's  Ineasion  0/  the  Crimea;  and  for  naval  history*  Corbett's 
Draie  and  the  Tudor  Navy,  Successors  of  Drake,  English  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  .Scoeii  Year^  War,  ana  Mahan's  Influence  of  Sea- 
Poeter  on  History  and  Infiueme  of  Sea-Pomer  upon  the  French  Reeotu- 
Hon  and  Empire.  . 

BiBLiOGXAPHY  OF  BiBLiocRAFHiES.— The  souTces  foT  the  middle 
ages  have  been  enumerated  in  C.  Gross's  Sources  and  Literature  of 


Enelvk  History  .  .  .  to  aboeJ  14BS  CLondon.  looo),  but  then  is 
nothing  similar  for  modem  history.  G.  C.  Lees  Souru  Booh  of 
English  History  Is  not  very  satisfactory.  More  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  bibliographies  appended  to  the  volumes  in 
Lonemans'  Political  Historjf,  or  the  chapters  in  the  Cambridge 
Modern  History,  or  I0  the  bi<^^phKal  erucles  in  the  D*H.B.  and 
Ency.  Brit.  A  series  of  biblMgrapKical  leaflets  for  the  use  of  tcadicrs 
is  issued  by  the  Historical  A&Mciatton.  For  MSS.  sources  see 
Scargill-Bird's  Gnid*  to  the  Record  Office,  and  the  class  catalc^es 
in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Lists  of  the  state 
INipcrs  and  other  documents  printed  and  calendared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  master  of  the  Rolls  and  deputy  keeper  of  the  Records 
arc  supplied  at  the  end  of  many  of  their  volumes.  (A.  F.  P.) 

EN0U9H  UVOUAGB.  In  Its  historical  sense,  the  name 
English  is  now  conveniently  used  to  comprehend  the  laqgoafe 
of  the  £n^h  peopU;  from  their  settlement  in  Britain  to  the 
present  day,  the  various  stagBs  through  which  it  has  passed  being 
distiAgttishcd  as  Old*  Middle,  and  Now  or  Modern  English.  Iq 
works  yet  recent,, and  even  in  some  still  current,  the  term  is 
confined  to  the  third,  or  at  most  extended  to  the  sccoqd  and  tbir4 
ol  these  stages,  since  the  language  asstimed  in  the  main  the 
vocabulary  and  grammatical  forms  which  it  m>w  presents,  the 
oldest  or  inflected  stage  being  treated  as. a  separate'  language, 
under  the  title  of  Anglo-Suxont  while  the  transition  period  which 
connects  the  two  has  been  called  Semi-Saxon.  This  view  bad 
the  justification  that,  looked  upon  by  themselves,  either  as 
vehicles  of  thought  or  as  objects  of  study  and  analysis,  Old 
Eng^h  or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Modem  English  are,  for  all  practical 
ends,  distinct  languages, — as  much  so,  for  ezampfe,  as  Latin  and 
Spanish.  No  amount  of  familiarity  with  Modern  English, 
including  its  local  dialects,  would  enable  the  student  to  read 
Anglo-Saxon,  three-fourths  of  the  vocabukuy  of  which  hav« 
perished  and  been  reconstructed  within  900  years;*  nor  would  a 
knowledge  even  of  these  lost  words  give  him  (he  power,  since 
the  grammatical  system,  alike  in  accidence  and  syntax,  would 
be  entirely  strange  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  a  modern 
EngUsbman  would  acquire  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
French  in  less  time  than  it  would  cost  him  to  attain  to  the  stme 
proficiency  in  Old  English;  so  that  if  the  test  of  distinct  lan> 
guagcs  be  their  degree  of  practical  difference  from  each  other, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  is  a  distinct  language 
from  Modern  EngUsJi.  But  when  wc  view  the  subject  historically, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  living  speech  is  subject  to  continuous 
change  in  certain  definite  directions,  determined  by  the  con- 
stitution  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  as  an  evolution  or 
development  of  which  we  can  trace  the  steps,  and  that,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  written  materials,  this  evolution  appears 
so  gradual  in  English  that  wc  can  nowhere  draw  distinct  lines 
separating  its  successive  stages,  wc  recognize  thes«  stages  as 
merely  temporary  phases  of  an  individual  whole,  and  speak 
of  the  English  bnguagc  as  used  alike  biy  Cyncwulf,  by  Chaucer, 
by  Shakespeare  and  by  Tennyson.*  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  this  wide  sense  the  English  language  includes, 
not  only  the  literary  or  courtly  forms  of  speech  used  at  successive 
periods,  but  also  the  popular  and,  it  may  be,  altogether  unwrittcQ 
dialects  that  exist  by  their  side.  Only  on  this  basis,  indeed,  can 
we  speak  of  Old,  Middle  and  Modem  English  as  the  same 
language,  since  in  actual  fact  the  precise  dialect  which  is  now 
the  cultivated  language,  or  "Standard  English,"  Is  not  the 
descendant  of  that  dialect  which  was  the  cultivated  langua^go 
OE  "  Englisc  "  of  Alfred,  but  of  a  sister  dialect  then  sunk  in  com- 
parative obscurity, — even  as  the  direct  descendant  of  Alfred's 
Englisc  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  non*literary  rustic  speech 
of  Wiltshire  and  SomersettJiire.    Causes  which,  linguistically 

*  A  cartful  examination  of  several  letters  of  Bosworth's  Angk>* 
Saxon  dictionary  gives  in  3000  words  (including  derivatives  and 
compounds,  but  excluding  orthographic  varbnts)  535  which  still 
exist  as  modern  English  words. 

'  The  practical  convenience  of  having  one  name  (or  what  was  the 
same  thing  in  various  stages  of  development  is  not  affected  by  the 
probability  that  (E.  A.  Freeman  notwithstanding)  Engfe  and  Englisc 
were,  at  an  early  period,  not  applied  to  the -whole  of  the  mhabttants  of 
Teutonic  Britam.  but  only  to  a  part  of  them.  The  dialects  of  Bngle 
and  Seaxan  were  alike  old  forms  of  wh.it  was  afterwards  Enghih 
speech,  and  so,  viewed  in  rcbtion  to  it,  Old  English,  whatever  their 
contemporary  names  might  be. 
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oomidered,  are  extcnial  and  accidental,  have  shifted  the 
political  and  intellectual  centre  of  England,  and  along  with  it 
transferred  literary  and  ofl&clal  patronage  from  one  form  of 
English  to  another  ;  if  the  centre  of  influence  had  happened  to 
be  fixed  at  York  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  both  would 
probably  have  been  neglected  for  a  third. 

The  English  language,  thus  defined,  is  not  "native"  to 
Britain,  that  is,  it  was  not  found  there  at  the  dawn  of  history, 
but  was  introduced  by  foreign  immigrants  at  a  date  many 
centuries  later.  At  the  Roman  Conquest  of  the  island  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  natives  belonged  all  (so  far  as  is  known) 
to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  or  Indo-Germanic 
family,  modem  forms  of  which  still  survive  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man  and  Brittany,  while  one  has 
at  DO  distant  date  become  extinct  in  Cornwall  (see  Celt: 
Language).  Drythonic  dialects,  allied  to  Webh  and  Cornish, 
were  apparently  spoken  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  as  far 
north  as  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  beyond  these  estuaries 
and  in  the  isles  to  the  west,  inchiding  Ireland  and  Man,  Goidclic 
dialects,  akin  to  Irish  and  Scottbh  Gaelic,  prevailed.  The  long 
occupation  of  south  Britain  by  the  Romans  (a.d.  43-409)— a 
pcriwl,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  equal  to  that  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day,  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  duration 
of  modem  English — familiarized  the  provincial  inhabitants  with 
Latin,  which  was  probably  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  towns. 
Gildas,  writing  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  renunciation 
of  Honorius  in  410,  addressed  the  British  princes  in  that 
language  i'  and  the  linguistic  history  of  Britain  might  have  been 
not  different  from  that  of  Caul,  Spain  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Western  Empire,  in  which  a  local  type  of  Latin,  giving 
birth  to  a  nco-Latinic  kinguage,  finally  superseded  the  native 
tongue  except  in  remote  and  mountainous  districts,*  had  not 
the  course  of  events  been  entirely  changed  by  the  Teutonic 
conquests  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  and  their  allies  came  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  and  spoke  a  tongue  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic 
branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  (Indo-European)  family,  the  same 
race  and  form  of  speech  being  represented  in  modem  times  by 
the  people  and  languages  of  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Icebnd,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
England  andlier  colonies.  Of  the  original  home  of  the  so-called 
primitive  Aryan  race  (q.t.),  whose  language  was  the  parent 
Indo-European,  nothing  is  certainly  known,  though  the  subject 
has  called  forth  many  conjectures;  the  present  tendency  is  to 
leek  it  in  Europe  itself.  The  tribe  can  hardly  have  occupied 
an  extensive  area  at  first,  but  its  language  came  by  degrees  to  be 
diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  some  portion  of 
Asia.  Among  those  whose  Aryan  descent  is  generally  recognized 
as  beyond  dispute  are  the  Teutons,  to  whom  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  belonged. 

The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  people,  after  dwelling  together  In  a 
body,  appear  to  have  scattered  in  various  directions^  their 
^  language  gradually  breaking  up  into  three  main  groups;  which 
can  be  already  clearly  distinguished  in  the  4th  century  a.d.. 
North  Germanic  or  Scandinavian,  West  Germanic  or  Low  and 
High  German,  and  East  Germanic,  of  which  the  only  important 
representative  is  Gothic.  Gothic,  often  called  Moeso-Gothic,  was 
the  language  of  a  people  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  who,  passing 
down  the  Danube,  invaded  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  and 
obtained  settlements  in  the  province  of  Mocsia,  where  their 
bnguage  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  4lh  century;  its 
Uterary  remains  are  of  peculiar  value  as  the  oldest  specimens,  by 
several  centuries,  of  Germanic  speech.  The  dialects  of  the 
invaders  of  Britain  belonged  to  the  West  Germanic  branch,  and 
within  this  to  the  Low  Gcrtoan  group,  represented  at  the  present 

*  The  works  of  Gildas  in  the  original  Latin  were  edited  by  Mr 
Stevenson  for  the  Enclhh  Historical  Socictjr.  There  is  an  English 
translation  in  Six  Old  English  ChronicUs  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
library. 

•  As  to  the  continued  exi'«tcnce  of  Latin  in  Britain,  sec  further  in 
Rhys'tt  l^tures  on  Wdsh  PhUoiogy,  pp.  226.277:  also  Dogatschar, 
LamUekre  d.  fr.,  tol.  ».  toman.  LekHVforU  im  AUengl.  (Sirassburs, 
1888). 


day  by  Dutch,  Frisian,  and  the  various  "  Platt-Deutsch  ** 
dialects  of  North  Germany.  At  the  dawn  of  history  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  English  appear  to  have  been  dwelling  between 
and  about  the  estuaries  and  lower  courses  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Weser,  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  isles;  at  the  present  day  the 
most  English  or  Angli-form  dialects  of  the  European  continent 
are  held  to  be  those  of  the  North  Frisian  islands  of  Amrum  and 
Sylt,  on  thff  west  coast  of  Schlcswig.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Friesland  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
Frisian  race,  pressed  by  the  sea  in  front  and  more  powerful 
nationalities  behind,  are  found  only  in  isolated  fragments  from  the 
Zuider  Zee  to  the  coasts  of  Denmark.  Many  Frisians  accom- 
panied the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Britain,  and  Old  English  was 
in  many  respects  more  closely  connected  with  Old  Frisian  than 
with  any  other  Low  German  dialect.  Of  the  Geatas,  Eotas  or 
"  Jutes,"  who,  according  to  Bede,  occupied  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  formed  a  third  tribe  along  with  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  it  Is  difiktdt  to  speak  linguistically.  The  speech  of 
Kent  certainly  formed  a  distinct  dialect  in  both  the  Old  English 
and  the  Middle  English  periods, but  it  has  tended  to  be  assimilated 
more  and  moro  to  neighbouring  southern  dialects,  and  is  at  the 
present  day  identical  with  that  of  Sussex,  one  of  the  old  Saxon 
kingdoms.  Whether  the  speech  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  ever  showed 
the  same  characteristic  differences  as  that  of  Kent  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  but  Its  modern  dialect  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  Hampshire,  and  shows  no  special  connexion  with  that  of  Kent. 
It  is  at  least  entirely  doubtful  whether  Bede's  Geatas  came  from 
Jutland;  on  linguistic  grounds  we  should  expect  that  they 
occupied  a  district  lying  not  to  the  north  of  the  Angles,  but 
between  these  and  the  old  Saxons. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  the  language  of  the  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain  that  exist  point  to  three  well-marked  dialect 
groups:  the  Anglian  (in  which  a  further  distinction  may  be 
made  between  the  Northumbrian  and  the  Mercian,  or  South- 
Humbrian);  the  Saxon,  generally  called  West-Saxon  from  the 
almost  total  lack  of  sources  outside  the  West-Saxon  domain; 
and  the  Kentish.  The  Kentish  and  West -Saxon  are  sometimes, 
especially  in  later  times,  grouped  together  as  southern  dialects  as 
opposed  to  midland  and  northern.  These  three  groups  were 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  characteristic  points  of  phono- 
logy and  inflection.  Speaking  generally,  the  Anglian  dialects  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  certain  normal  West -Saxon 
vowcl-changcs,  and  the  presence  of  others  not  found  in  Wcst- 
Saxon,  and  also  by  a  strong  tendency  to  confu!«  and  simplify 
Inflections,  in  all  which  points,  moreover,  Northumbrian  tended  to 
deviate  more  widely  than  Mercian.  Kentish,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  Anglian  and  West- 
Saxon,  early  Kentish  approaching  more  nearly  to  Mercian, 
owing  perhaps  to  early  historical  connexion  between  the  two,  and 
lale  Kentish  tending  to  conform  to  West-Saxon  characteristics, 
while  retaining  several  points  in  common  with  Anglian.  Though 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  these  dialectal  divergences  date  from  a 
period  previous  to  the  occupation  of  Britain,  such  evidence  as 
tan  be  deduced  points  to  the  existence  of  differences  already  on 
the  continent,  the  three  dialects  corresponding  in  all  likelihood 
to  Bedc*s  three  tribes,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Geatas. 

As  it  was  amongst  the  En^  or  Angles  of  Northumbria  that 
literary  culture  first  appeared,  and  as  an  Angle  or  Englisc  dialect 
was  the  first  to  be  used  for  vernacular  literature,  En^iu  came 
eventually  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  forms  of  the  vernacular 
as  opposed  to  Latin,  &c.;  and  even  when  the  West-Saxon  of 
Alfred  became  in  its  turn  the  literary  or  classical  form  of  speech, 
it  was  still  called  Englisc  or  Engfisk.  The  origin  of  the  name 
i4ffSii/-5«axaif(Anglo-Saxons)hasbeendi6puted,somemaintaining 
that  it  means  a  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better 
foundation)  that  it  meant  English  Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  England 
or  of  the  Angcl-cynn  as  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the 
Continent  (see  Neut  English  Dictionary,  «.f.).  Its  modem  use  is 
mainly  due  to  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  turned  their  attention  to  the  long-forgotten 
language  of  Alfred  and  i£lf  ric,  which,  as  Itdiffered  so  greatly  from 
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the  BnfiUah  of  their  own  day,  they  found  it  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish by  s  name  which  was  applied  to  themselves  by  those  who 
spoke  iL'  To  these  scholars  **  Anglo-Saxon  "  and  "  English  " 
were  separated  by  a  gulf  which  it  was  reserved  for  later  scholar* 
ship  to  bridge  across,  and  show  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
English  of  all  ages. 

As  already  hinted,  the  English  language,  in  the  wide  sense, 
presents  three  main  stages  of  dcvtlopment^-Old,  Middle  and; 
Moderns-distinguished  by.  their  inflectional  characteristics. 
The  latter  can  be  best  summarised  in  the  words  of  Dr  Henry 
Sweet  in  his  HiUory  ef  Ettgfisk  Sotaids:*  "Old  English  is  the 
period  of  fuU  inflections  (fuma,  fifan,  cmru)^  Middle  English  of 
UveUtd  inflections  (fMmMV  f^WM,  caarc)^  and  Modem  English  of 
hst  inflections  (nasM,  poe,  care^  »dM,  ^,  cir).  We  have  besides 
two  periods  of  trantUUm,  one  in  which  noma  and  namt  exist  side 
by  side,  and  another  in  which  final  s  {with  other  endings]  is 
beginning  to  dn>p."  By  icsi  Inflections  it  is  meant  that  only  very 
few  remain,  and  those  mostly  non-syllabic,  as  the  -t  in  stones  and 
lover,  the  -erf  in  loved,  the  -r  in  theif,  as  contrasted  with  the  Old 
English  st&n*M,  lufaS,  luUod^  and  luf-«d*«fi,  >&-r«.  Each  of 
these  periods  may  also  be  divided  into  two  or  three;  but  from 
the  want  of  materials  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  such  division  for 
all  dialects  alike  in  the  first. 

As  to  the  chronology  oi  the  snccessiTe  stages,  it  b  ef  course 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  exclusive  scries  of  dates,  since  the 
linguistic  changes  were  inevitably  gradual,  and  also  mode  them- 
selves felt  in  some  partsof  the  country  much  earlier  than  in  others, 
the  north  being  always  in  advance  of  the  midland,  and  the  south 
much  later  in  its  changes.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  periods  at  which 
Old,  Middle  and  Modem  English  were  fuUy  developed,  but  much 
less  easy  to  draw  lines  separating  these  stages;  and  even  if  we 
recognize  between  each  part  a  "  transition  **  period  or  stage,  the 
determination  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  will  to  a  certain 
extent  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  bearing  these  considerations 
in  mind,  and  having  spedal  reference  to  the  midland  dialect 
from  wfaich  literary  English  is  mainly  descended,  the  following 
may  be  given  as  approximate  dates,  which  if  they  do  not 
demarcate  the  successive  stages,  at  least  indude  them^-« 


Old  English  or  Ando'Saxon 
Transidon  Old  English  ("  Semi-Saxon  ") 
Early  Middle  English  «       •       . 

(Nomul)  Middle  English      .       .       . 
Late  and  Transition  Middle  English   . 
Eariy  Modern  or  Tudor  En^tidi  • 
Seventeenth  century  transitiou    •       • 
Modem  or  current  Eagiish 


toiioo 
liooto  1150 
115010  1350 
1250  to  1400 
1400  to  1485 
1485  to  161 1 
161 1  to  1688 
X689  onward 


Dr  Sweet  has  reckoned  Transition  Old  ^BngUsh  (Old  Transition) 
from  1050  to  1x50^  Middle  English  thence  to  1450^  and  Late  or 
Transition  Middle  English  (Middle  Transition)  X450  to  2500. 
As  to  the  Old  TransiUon  see  further  beh>w. 

The  Old  Eholxsb  or  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  as  Introdiiced  into 
Britain,  was  highly  inflectional,  though  its  inflections  at  the  date 
when  it  becomes  known  to  us  were  not  so  full  as  those  of  the 
earlier  Gothic,  and  considerably  less  so  than  those  of  Greek  and 
Latin  during  their  classical  periods.  They  corresponded  more 
dosely  to  those  of  modem  literary  German,  though  both 'in 
noons  and  verbs  the  forms  were  more  numerous  and  distinct; 
for  example,  the  (jcnoan  iiUtH  answers  to  three  Old  EngUsh 
forms,*-^Ke,  gddum,  gSdan;  guUr  to  two — gddre,  g^ra; 
liebUn  to  twor^ufedom  and  Utftden,  Notms  had  four  cases, 
Hominathe,   Atcusaiioe  (only  sometimes  distinct),   Cenithe, 

*  iGthebun  in  034  eaBs  himsdf  in  a  charter  "  Ongol-Saxna  cyning 
and  Btytaenwalda  eallaes  thyses  if^ndca";  Eadred  in  9$5  u 
'*  Angul-seaxna  cyning  and  dam  toiius  Britanaiae,"  and  the  name 
is  of  tiequent  ooeurrenoe  indocumcnts  written  in  Latin.  Theat  facts 
ought  to  be  remembered  in  tM  interest  of  the  scholars  of  the  17th 
centivy,  who  have  been  blamed  for  the  use  of  the  term  Anglo-Saxon, 
as  if  they  had  invented  it.  By  '*  Anglo-Saxon  '*  language  they 
meant  the  language  of  the  people  who  somOimex.  at  least  called 
themaetvca  "  Anglo-Saxons."  Even  now  the  name  is  practically 
tnefuU  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  sabjoct  per  ar,  as  is  (Md  Eng^si, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  treating  it  historically  or  in  con- 
nexion with  Englbh  as  a  whole. . 

*  l>amsaetioKS  ef  the  PkilehgUal  Society  (1873-1874),  p.  6so; 
liew  and  much  enlarged  edition,  1886.: 


Dttlive,  the  latter  used  also  with  pnpositions  to  express  locative, 
instrumental,  and  most  abhitive  relations;  of  a  distinct  instnt^ 
mental  case  only  vestiges  occur.  There  were  several  declensions  of 
nouns,  the  main  divi»on  being  that  known  in  Germanic  languages 
generally  as  strong  and  weak,-^  distinction  also  extending  to 
adjectives  in  such  wise  that  every  adjective  assumed  either  the 
strong  or  the  weak  inflection  as  determined  by  associated  gram- 
matical forms.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  pos^sed 
a  dual  number -»w«  two,  ye  two;  the  thiid  person  had  a  complete 
declension  of  the  stem  ke,  instead  of  being  made  up  as  now  erf  the 
three  stems  seen  in  ke,  she,  they.  The  verb  distinguished  the 
subjunctive  from  the  indicative  mood,  but  had  only  two  inflected 
tenses,  present  and  past  (more  accurately,  that  of  incomplete 
and  that  of  completed  or  "  perfect "  action) — the  former  ahto  used 
for  the  future,  the  latter  for  all  the  shades  of  past  time.  The  order 
of  the  sentence  corresponded  generally  to  that  of  German.  Thus 
from  King  Alfred's  additions  to  his  translation  of  Orosius: 
"  Donne  fy  ylcan  daege  hi  hine  to  ^aem  ade  beran  wylla5  ^nne 
todselaS  hi  his  fecSi  ^ct  pxt  to  lafe  bi5  tef ter  ^cm  gcdryncc  and 
)>xm  plegan,  on  fif  oSSe  syx,  hwilum  on  ma,  swa  swa  ^acs  feos 
andcfn  bi5 "  ("Then  on  the  same  day  (that]  they  him  to 
the  pile  bear  will,  then  divide  they  his  property  that  there  to 
remainder  shall  be  after  the  drinking  and  the  sports,  into  five  or 
six,  at  times  into  more,  according  as  the  property's  value  is"). 
The  poetry  was  distinguished  by  alliteration,  and  the  abundant 
use  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  expressions,  of  bold  compounds 
and  archaic  words  never  found  in  prose.  Thus  in  the  following 
lines  from  Beowulf  (cd.  Thorpe,  1.  645,  Zupitxa  320). — 

Str^  wsn  5<&n-f<\h,  stig  wisode 

CTumum  setfaedcrc.  t^i^hvrnc  sc&n 

/feaitl  Aond-loccn.  ariiy-irei)  scir 

Song  in  jcarwum,  {la  hie  to  jcIc  futVum 

In  hyra  ^ry'rc  ^catwum.  ^angan  cwomon. 
Trans.:— 

The  street  was  stone*variegated,  the  path  guided 

J  The)  men  together;  the  war-mailcoat  shone, 
lard  hand-locked.  Ring-iron  sheer  (bright  rine-roail) 
Sang  in  ^ihdr)  cunning-trappings,  as  they  to  hau  forth 
In  their  horror-accoutrements  going  came. 
The  Old  Ens^ish  was  a  homogeneous  language,  having  very 
few  foreign  elements  in  it,  and  formii\f(  its  compounds  and 
derivatives  entirety  '  f ro.m  its  own  resources.  A  few  Latin 
appellatives  learned  from  the  Romans  in  the  German  wars  had 
been  adopted  into  the  common  West  Germam'c  tongue,  and  are 
found  In  English  as  in  the  idSed  dialects.  Such  were  strMs 
(street,  via  strata),  camp  (battle),  cdsere  (Cassar),  mtf  (mOe),  pfn 
(punishment),  mynct  (money) ,  ^ntf  (pound)  ,ipln  (winc)^  probably 
also  cyrUe  (church),  bixop  (bishop),  tckieu  (Latin  language),  ctse 
(cheese),  buior  (butter),  ^^  (pepper),  olfend  (camel,  eUphanlus), 
ynce  (inch,  uncia),  and  a  few  others.  Tike  relations  of  the  first 
invaders  to  the  Britons  were  to  a  great  extent  those  of  destroyers; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  proper  names  of  places  and  promi- 
nent natural  features,  which  as  is  usual  were  retained  by  the 
new  population,  few  British  words  found  their  way  into  the  Old 
English.  Among  these  are  nBmeAbrec  (a  badger),  hric  (breeches), 
diU  (clout),  pM  (pool),  and  a  few  words  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  field  or  housdiold  menials.  Still  fewer  words  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  from  the  provindal  Latin,  almost  the  only 
certain  ones  being  ctutra,  applied  to  the  Roman  towns,  which 
appeared  in  English  as  ceestre,  ceaster,  now  found  in  composition  as 
-caster,  -Chester,  -cester,  and  eii/tM(kitchen),which  gave  £y/«n(kiln). 
The  introduction  and  gradual  adoption  of  Christianity;  brought 
a  new  series  of  Latin  words  connected  with  the  offices  of  the 
church,  the  acoMnpaniments  of  higher  civilization,  the  foreign 
productions  either  actually  made  known,  or  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  and  devotional  books.  Such  were  mynster  (monas- 
terium),  muHue  (monk),  nunne  (nun),  maesse  (mass)i  sckol 
(school)j  edmesse  (eleemosyna),  caridd  (candcia),  turtle  (turfur), 
fie  (ficus),  cedar  (cedrus).  These  words,  whose  number  increased 
from  the  7th  to  the  10th  centuiy,  are  commonly  calfed  Latin 
of  the  seeemd  period,  the  Lathi  of  the  first  period  including  the 
Latin  words  brought  by  the  English  from  the  continent,  as  wefi 
as  those  picked  up  in  Britain  either  from  the  Roman  provindah 
or  the  Webb.    The  Banish  invasions  of  thoSlh  and  loth  tcnturies 
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resulted  in  the  estabUabfoent  of  Mtenaive  Danish  ftnd  Norwegfan 
populations,  about  tbe  baain  of  the  Humber  and  ita  trilMitariefe, 
and  above  Morecambe  Bay.  Aichougfa  these  Scandinavian 
settlers  must  have  greatly  affected  the  language  of  their  own 
localities,  but  few  traces  of  their  influence  are  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  the  Old  English  period.  As  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  words  adopted  from  the  Celtic,  it  was  not  until  after  the 
dominion  of  the  Norman  bad  overlaid  all  preceding  cohquests, 
and  the  new  English  began  to  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
that  Danish  words  in  any  numbtf  made  their  appearance  in 
books,  as  equally  **  native  "  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  earliest  ^>ecimens  we  have  of  English  date  to  the  end  of 
the  7th  oentury,iand  belongto  tbe  Anglian  dialect,  and  particu- 
larly to  Northumbrian,  wUch^  under  the  political  emihence  of 
the  early  Northumbrian  kings  from  Edwin  to  EcgfrlS,  aided 
perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  schdars  of  Ireland  and  lona,  first 
attained  to  literary  distinction.  Of  this  literatunf  in  its  original 
form  mere  fragmeiits  exist,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
consists  of  the  verses  uttered  by  Bcde  on  faia  deathbed,  and 
preserved  in  a  nearly  contemporary  MS.  >^ 

Fore  thcfe  neki  faerae .  nacntg  uuiurthit 
chonc  shotturra  .  than  him  tharf  sle, 
to  ymb-hycgganna .  aer  his  hin'ionsae* 
huaet  his  gastae .  godaes  acthtba  yflaea, 
aefter  dcoth-dacge .  doemid  uuoorthae. 
Trans.:— 

Before  the  Inevitable  journey  becomes  not  any 
Thought  more  wise  than  (that)  it  is  ncedftd  tor  him. 
To  consider,  ere  his  hcncc-coing, 
What,  to  his  ghost,  of  good  or  ill, 
After  death-day,  doomed  may  be. 

But  our  chief  acquaintance  with  Old  English  is  in  its  West- 
Saxon  form,  the  earliest  literary  remains  of  which  date  to  the 
9th  century,  when  under  the  political  supremacy  of  Wessex  and 
the  scholatship  of  King' Alfred  it  became  the- literary  language 
of  the  English  nation,  the  classical  '*  Anglo-Saxon."  If  our 
materials  were  more  extensive,  it  would  probably  be  necessary , 
to  divide  the  Old  English  into  several  periods;  as  it  is,  consider- 
able differences  have  been  shown  to  exist  between  tbe  "  early 
West-Saxon  "  of  King  Alfred  and  the  later  languageof  the  nth 
century,  the  earlier  language  having.  n«merous  phonetic  and 
inflectional  distinctions  which  are  "jcvelle^"  in  the  later,  the 
inflectional  changes  showing  that  the  tendency  to  pass  from  tbe 
synthetical  to  the  analytical  stage  existed  quite  independently 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  northern  dialect,  whose  literary  ^ 
career  had  been  cut  short  in  the  8tb  century  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  reappears  in  the  loth  in  the  form  of  glosses  to  the 
Latin  gospels  and  .a  servico-book»  often  called  the  Ritual  0/ 
Durham,  where  we  find  that,  owing  to  the  confusion  ivhich  had 
so  long  reigned  in  the  north,  and  to  special  Northumbrian 
tendencies,  «.;.  the  dropping  of  the  inflectional » in  both  verbs 
and  nouns,  this  dialect  had  advanced  inthe  process  of  inflection- 
levcUing  far  beyond  the  sister  dialects  of  Mercian  and  the  south, 
so  as  already  to  anticipate  the  forms  of  Early  Middle  English. 

Among  the  literary  remains  of  the  Old  English  may  be  men- 
tioned the  epic  poem  of  Beowulf,  the  original  nucleus  of  which 
has  been  supposed  to  date  to  heathen  and  even  confcincnlai 
times,  though  we  now  possess  it  only  in  a  later  form;  the  poetical 
works  of  CyncwuU;  those  formerly  ascribed  to  Ca;drnon;  several 
works  of  Alfred,  two  of  which,  his  translation  of  Orosius  and  of 
The  Pastoral  Cart  ol  St  Gregory,  are  contemporary  specimens 
of  his  language;  the  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  Qironicic; 
the  theological  works. of  /Elfric  (including  Ira^^tioas  of  the 
Pentateuch  ajod  the  gospels)  and  of  WuUstan;  and  m4ny  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  the  authors  are  unknown. 

The  earliest  specimens,  the  inscriptions  on  the  Ruthwcll  and 
Bewcastle  crosses,  are  in  a  Runic  character;  but  the  letters  used 
in  the  manuscripts  generally  are  a  British  variety  of  the  Roman 
a^babet  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  found  in  the  island,  and  which 
was  also  used  by  the  Welsh  and  Irisl^.^  Several  of  the  Roman 
letters  had  in  Britain  developed  forms,  and  retained  or  acquired 
values,  unlike  those  used  on  the  continent,  in  particular  S  p  Q  n  r  Z 
>  See  on  this  Rhys,  Laimes  on  WeUk  PhUotoa*  v. .     . 


(d  f  g  r  s  t).  The  letters  ^  and  t  weie  not  vsed,  q  ^Mingvepcfe- 
scnted  by  rw,  and  k  was  a  ra^e  alternative  to  e;uoT9  iraa  only 
a  vowel,  the  consosantal  power  of  p  being  represented  as  fa 
Welsh  by/.  The  Runes  called  tJmrn  md  »A*^  having  theccm- 
sonantal  values  now  ckpressed  by  4k  and  w,  for  which' tbe  Ronum 
alphabet  had  no  character,  were  at  first  expressed  by  lA,  8  (a 
contraction  fot  b6  or  bh),  and  v  or*  tq  but  at  a  later  period  the 
characteci  J)  and  p  were  ravived  from  (he  old'  Runic  alphabet. 
Contrary  to  Continental  usage^  the  letters  e  and  g  (g)  bad 
originally  <mly  their  hard  or  guttural  poW^  as  in  thenei^bour- 
ing  Celtic  iangoages;  so  that  words  v^ich,  when  the  ConiineBtal 
Roman  alphabet  came  to  be  used  for  Germanic  languagesy  had 
to  be  written  with  A,  were  xn-Oid  English  written  with  e,  as 
c^n^iBkecB,  cynd^^ad.*  The  ki^  to  (he  values  of  tbe  letteis, 
and  thus  to  the  pronundatbn  of  Old  English,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Celtic  tongues  whence  tbe  letters  were  taken. 

The  Old  English  period  is  ;usuaOy  coiMidered  as  terminating 

1x20,  with  tbe  death  of  the  generation  who  saw  the  Norxnan 

Conquest.    The  Conquest  established  in  England  a  ■  foreign 

court,  a  foreign  aristocracy  and  a  foreign  hierarchy.*    The 

French  language,  in  its  Norman  dialect,  became  the  oi^y  polite 

medium  of  imercoune.    Tbe  aatlve  tongue,  despised  not  wafy 

as  unknown  but  as  the  language  of  a  subject  race,  was  left  to  the 

use  of  boors  and  serfs,  and  exnpt  in  a  few  stiay  cases  ceased  to 

be  written  at  all.    Tbe  natural  results  foUowed.^    Wbea  tbe 

educated  generation  that  saw  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Normnn  died 

out,  the  lahguas^,  ceasing  to  be  nekd  and  written,  lost  all  its 

literary  -virordsw    llie  .words  of  ordfliaxy  life  whose  preservatioii 

is  independent  of  booics  lived  on  as  vigorously  as  ewer,  bat  the 

literary  terms,  those  that  related  to  sd«ice;  art  and  higher 

culture,  trhe  boU  artistic  compoonds,  the  figurative  terms  of 

poetry,  were  iapeedily  forgotten.     The  practical  vocabulary 

shrank  to  a  fraction  of  its  former  extent.   AaA  whcs^  generations 

later,  English  beffm  to  be  used  for  i^neral  Uteratare,  the  only 

terms  at  hand  to  expressr  ideas  above  those  of  every>day  life 

were  to  be  found  in  the  Fxieiichof  the  privileged  classes,  of  whom 

alone  art,  sdcnce,  law  and  theology  had  been,  for  genetations 

the  inhetitance.    Hence,  each  successive  literary  effort  ol  tbe 

reviving  English  tongue  showed  a  larger  adoption  of  French 

words  U>  supply  t))e.pUcc  of  the  forgotten  native  ones,  till  by 

the  days  of  Chaucer  they  constituted  a  notable  part  of  the 

vocabulary.    Nor  was  it  for  the  time  being  only  that  the  F^nch 

words  aftected  thfc  English  vocabulary.    The  Norman  IFrench 

words  introduced  !by  the  Conquest,  as  well  as  the  Central  or 

Parisian  French  words  which  followed  under  the  eariy  Planta- 

genets,  were  mainly  Latin  words  which  bad  lived  on  attoOg 

the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  niodified  in  the  ihottths  of  sueceeding 

generations,  had  reached  forms  more  or  less  remote  frodi  their 

originals.    In  being  now  adofited  as  Eni^lish,  they  suppUed 

precedents  ia  aocordascewitb  which  other  iAtia  words  might 

be  converted  into. English  one^  whenever  requised;  and  long 

before  the  Renkscencc  of  daasical  learning,  tbattgh  in  much 

greater  nambers  after  that  epoch,  these  psMcdentS  were  freely 

foUonved. 

•While  tkeetentual  though  distant  rdsoh  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  tbus.a  large  reconstruction  of  the  Englisb  Vocabulaiy, 

•During  the  Old  Enelish  period  botii  r  aiid  S  ttppeai-to  ha\'B 
acquiccd  a  palatal  valuein  coniunction  with  front  or  pafacal.vo«Tt- 
■ounds,  except  ia  the  north  wbere^,  and  ia  some^asoa  8,  tended  to 
remain  guttural  in  such  positions. .  This  value  %mi9  never  distin- 
guished m  Old  English  writing,  but  may  be  deduced  from  certain 
phonetk  chanees  dcpeoding  ijpoh  it,  and  from  the  use  of  r,  cc,  as 
an  alternative  for  ^  (as  in  ort  Qmrd^or(mrd.m<aKhat6^feliam,  frcctm^ 
fetch),  as  welt  as  from  the  nonaal  oocurrenoe  of  ek  and  y  in  these 
positions  in  later  Stages  of  the  kinguage,  r.g.  ciM^ child,  takaam^ 
teach,  8MAni«)[oll,  tfae8«day,  &e. 

*  For  a  diacriminalktg  viewof  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
on  the  EnifUsh  Language,  sob  Freeman,  Nofwmn  C&n^utt^  eh.  xxv. 

<  There  is  no  vaaaon  to  suppdee  that  any  attempt  was  -made  to 
proscribe  orsuppress  the  native  tongue,  which  ivas  irtdccd  u«d  in 
some  oflicial  documents  addressed  tolEnglishieeff  by  the  Conqueror 
himself..  Its  social  degradatitm  seemed  even  on  the  point  tof  evening 
to  an  end,  when  it  was  confirmed  aiid  prolonged  foe  two  centuries 
mute  by  (hejKtjession  of  the  A^evin  dynasty,  under  ivhoa  every- 
thing French  received  a  fresh  impetus. 
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.<tW  gwnnniir  o£  thA^iaBgiBige  ms  not<  dbectly  aiffeeted'  hy  It. 
There  was  Bonnon  why  it  ilnald*-we  nigbt  al«iost  add,  do 
way  by  which  it  couid*  While  the  EhgUsh  used  their  own  vwds, 
they  could  not  lorget  their  own  vmy  d  using  theia,  the  infledions 
MJod  cone!  nictiona  by  which  alone  theworda  expressed  tdeaft**- 

.  in  other  words,  theirt  gmnuaar;  when  erne  by  one  f  xettcb  words 

•  wttre  introduced  into  theauteiice  they  because  English  by  the 

;.very  act  oC  admission,  and  were  at  once  subjected  to  aU  the 
dut  ies  and  Itahih't  iw  o<  English  words  in  the  same  position.  This 
is  oC  courae  precisely  wliat  happens  at  the  present  day:  idepcpk 
and  tekpWK  make  participle  ttlegnpkmi  and  plorsJ  UlegftmSt 

^wad  iiafv0  the  adverb  tiolw/y,predsely  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
UuBwagr  for  agea. 

But  indixectly  the  gianunar  was  aikcted  very  quickly.    In 
laoguigei  in  the  inflfected  or  synthetic  stage  the  temiaations 
auat  be  pronounced  with  OMirked  dtstinetneBs;  as  these  txmtala  \ 
tfae'CiOcrdadon  of  idesa;  it  is  all^Aaportant  to  hoax  whether  a ; 

i  word  is  bonvs  or  bonit  m^nmaswe  hatus.  This  hnpUea  a  measarM 
and  distinct  pronunciation)  against  wbichi  the  effort  for  ^laeand 

:  rapidity  of  utterance  is  contiaoally  stniggUng^  while  indolence 
aittd  caretessnesa  cwntinnally >  coitapromSse  it.  In  the  Gennanic 
language*,  as  a  whole,  the  main  strcss«acceot  falls  on  the  radical 

-syllabi^  or  on  the  prefix  of  a  nominal  compoubd,  aad  thus  at 
or 'near  the  beginning  of  the  wotd;    and  the  result  of  this  in 

.fingish  haa  been  a  growing! tendency  to  stifier  the  edhcludif)g 
GyOaUea  to  fUl  into  obscurity.  We  are  f knaUar-witbtbe  cockney 
WfiMder,  adfefy  MUr,  SarcTj  SMndtr^  wHdd  yet',  for  windew,  sof d, 
hollo,  SaeoA,  Sunday^  would  y0n»  the  various  fbttl  Yowcis  sinlcing 
into  an. obscure  neutral  oqe  now  conventionaUy  spelt  «r,  but 
fomerly  icfMesentod  by  final  e.  Already  before  the  Conquest, 
iorms  originally  kaiu,  sdh,  tuttgai  appeared  as.  tele,  seUt,Uinge, 

.'with  the  terminatipaB  levelled  to  obscure  df;    but  during    the 

'  iiliCerate  period  of  .the  language  after  the  Conquest  this  careless 
obscuring  of  temdaal  vowcb  becanu:  universal,  alllnaaccentcd 
VoWdi  in  the  final  syllable  (eacept  i)  siaking^.iMio  e.  Dudng 
tho  xstlt  century,  While- this  change  #as  g6uig  on,'wesee  a  greit 
con&isbn  of  gramaiatical  f onns,  the  full  inflections  of  Otd  Englidi 

,  standing  aide  by  side  in  the  sa^e  sentence  wibh  the  levelled  ones 
of  Middle  EngOsh.  It  is  to  this  state  oC  the  huiguage  thai  the 
names  Transitian  and  Period  of  Confusion  (Dr  Abbott's  appclla* 
tion)  point;  its  appearance,  as  that  of  Anglo&uion  broken  down 
in  its  endings,  had  previously  given  to  it  the  suggestive  if  not 
logical  appellatibn  of  S^od'Suon. 

Althou^  the  written  remains  of  the  transition  stage  are  few, 
Bufficiont  exist  to  enable  us  to  trace,  the  course  of  linguistic 
change  in  some  of  the  dialects.  •  Within  three  gciierations  after 
the  C6m|Uc8t,  faithful  pens  were  at  work  transliterating  the  old 
homiKes  of  iElfric,  and  other  lights  of  the  Angk>^axon  Church, 
intothe  current  fdlomof  their  posterity.*  Twice  during  the  periods 
in  the  reignS  of  Stephen  and  Henxy  II.,  iElfric's  gospels  were 
simflarly  modend^ed  se  as  t9  be  ^^omderstanded  of  the  people.'^* 
Homilies  and  other  rchgioiis  works  of  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  * 
show: us  the  change  still  further  advanced^  and  the  hxnguagc 
passing  into  £ariy  Middle  English  in  its  southern  form.  Whih: 
these  southern  remains  carry  on  in  unbroken  sequence  the  history 
of  the  Old  English  of  Alfred  and  Miftk,  the  history  of  t^c  northern 
English  is  an  entire  blank  from  the  nth  to  the  tjth  century. 
The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Qorth,  aadthetcrrl^k:  retaliation 
inflicted  by  William,  appfirently  efTaccd  northern  English 
culture  for  centuries.  If  anything  was  written  in  the  vernacular 
in  ^he  kingdom  of  Scotland  during  the  same  period,  it  probably 
perished  during  (he  oalamities  to  which  that  country  was  sub- 
jected during  the  half -century  of  struggle  for  independence.  In 
j£ality,  howcveC|  the  -northerly  EngUsh^  had  entered  upon  its 
transition  stage  two  centuries  cacllef;  tlie  glosses  of  the  lolh 
century  show  that  the  Danish  inroads  had  there  anticipated  the 
results  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest  in  the  south. 

« MS;  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  iz.  .,   „ 

*  Gosfxls  in  Anflo-Saxon.  &c.,  ed.  for  Cambridge  f  rcss,  Vv  W.  w. 
JSkeat  (ig;  1-19871,  second  text. 

*  Old  English  llomilies  of  TioHfth  Century,  first  ahd  second  scries, 
ed.  R.  MocTis  (E.E.T.S.),  (1868-1873). 


MfAowhik  a  dhdett  was  reaking-  its  appearance  in  another 
quarter  of  Eiy^tand,  destined  to  overshadow  the  old  literary 
dialects  of  north  and  south  alike,  and  become  the  English  of  the 
future.  The  Mercian  kingdom,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  lay 
along  the  marches  fA  the  earlier  states,  and  was  rcaUy  a  congeries 
of  the  outlying  members  of  many  tribes,  must  have  presented 
from  the  bc^nning  a  linguistic  mixture  and' transition;  and  it  is 
evident  that  more  than  one  intermediate  form  of  speech  arose 
within  Its  confines,  between  Lancashire  and  the  Thames.  The 
specimens  of  early  Mercian  now  in  existence  con^st  mainly 
of  glosses,  in  a  mited  Mercian  and  southern  dialect,  dating  from 
the  8th  century;  but,  in  a  Qth-century  gloss,  the  so-called 
Vespaskn  Psalter,  representing  what  is  generally  held  to  be  pure 
Merc&n.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Old  English  period  we  find 
some  portions  of  a  gloss  to  the  Rushworth  Cospcls,  namely 
St  Matthew  and  a  few  verses  of  St  John  xviii.,  to  be  in  Mercian. 
These  glosses,  with  a  few  charters  and  one  or  two  small  fragments, 
represent  a  form  of  Anglian  which  in  many  respects  stands 
midfray  between  Northumbrian  and  Kentish,  approaching  the 
oneor  the  other  more  neariy  as  we  have  to  do  with  NcMlh 
Mcrdan  ot  South  Mercian.  And  soon  after  the  Conquest  we 
find  an  undoubted  midland  dialect  in  the  transition  stage  from 
Old  to  Middle  English,  in  the  eastern  part  of  ancient  Merda,  in 
a  district  bounded  on  the  south  and  8outh-«ast  by  the  Saxon 
Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  on  the  cast  and  north  by  the  East 
An^uin  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  the  Dajilsh  seUlements  on  the 
Trent  and  Uurober.  In  tUs  district,  and  in  the  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide, 
transcribed  about  11 20,  was  continued  by  two  succeeding  hands 
to  the  death  of  Stephen  in  1 154.  The  section  from  1 1 2 2  to  1 13x1 
probably  written  in  the  latter  year,  shows  a  notable  confusion 
between  Old  English  fonps  and  these  of  a  Middle  English^  im* 
patient  to  rid  itscU  of  the  inflectional  trammels  which  were  still, 
though  in  weakened  forms,. so  faitHuUy  retained  south  of  the 
Thames.  And  .in  the  concluding  section,  containing  the  annals 
from  1132  to  1 1 54.  and  written  somewhere  about  the  lattei; 
year,  we  find  Middle  English  fairly  started  on  its  c^er.  A 
specimen  of  this  new  tongue  will  best  show  the  change  that  had 
taken  pbce: 

1 140  A.D. — And*  to  eort of  Angxu  waerd  dcd,  and  his  sune  Henri 
toe  to  Pc  rice.  And  tc  cucA  of  France  to-diTldc  fra  iTe  kins;,  and  scae 
com  to  ^e  iungc  corl  Henri,  and  he  toe  hire  to  wiuc,  amTal  Peitou 
mid  hire.  t>a  fcrdc  he  mid  mtcerfardinto  Englcland  and  wan  castles — 
and  te  king  fcrdc  aganes  faia»  mid  micd  -maie.  fctd.  l>ol>waethere 
f uhttcn  hi  noht.  oc  tcidcn  )%  «rccbtMo^  and  tc  wise  men  bctwux 
hcom,  and  Tnakodc4lMi/.sahtc  that  te  king  sculde  ben  lauerd  and  king 
wile  he  liucdc.  and  xixet  his  dci  ware  Henri  king,  and  he  heldc  him 
for  fader,  and  hc^  him  for  suae,  and  sib  and  saJite  sculde  bca  betwyx 
hcom,  and  on  aA  Engkland.^ 

Witb  this  ni>ay'.be  contrasted  a  ^)ecimcn  of  southern  English, 

fromt  xo  to  ,ao  years  later  (Hatton  Gospels,  Luke  i.  46*) ; 

Da'cwsfcS  Maria:  Min  saul^  merscd  arihten.  and  tnin  gast  ge- 
blissode  on  godc  mf ncri  hx-lchde.  For  [Jam  Pe  ne  ccseah  hS  Wncne 
eadmodnyssc.  SoStce  hcnenHforO  me  eadi^  seggcn  alle  eneomesee{ 
for  ram  Pc  -me  mychde  Ping  dyde  te  Pt  mihtyg  ys;  e^t  his  name  is 
halig.  if  nd  his  mildboortnysse  01  cncorhissc  on  cncoroesae  hine  on* 
dracdcnde.  He  worhte  macgne  on  hys  carmc;  he  to-dacldc  Pa 
ofcrtnodc,  oti  moda  heora  hcortan.  He  warp  Pa  rice  of  set  lie,  and 
fo  cadmodc  he  up.an-hof.  Hyneriende  he  mid  gode  ge-felde,  and 
Pa  ofcrmodQ  ydctefor-Iet.  He  aleng  isiael  hit  emht,  and  gemyndc 
his  roildl^iortnysae;  Swa  he  spree  to  urc  faederen,  Abrahame  and 
hid  saxlc  on  i  wcorlde. 

To  a  still  later  date,  apparcnlly  close  upon  1200,  belongs  thi 

versified  chronicle  of  Layamon  or  Laweman,  a  priest  of  Ernely 

on  thti  Severn, -who,  using  as  his  basis  the  French  Brut  of  Wacc, 

ctpandcd  it  by  ^dditlojis  frbm  other  sources  to  more  than  twice 

the  eiieni:  his  werk  of  32,250  lines  is  a  mine  of  illustration  for 

llic  la'ngiiagc  of  \\\i  lime  and  locality.  The  latter  was  intermediate 

Uctwccn  midland  ^nd  southi^m,  and  the  language,  though  forty 

years  liiter  than  the  specimen  from  the  Chronicle,  Is  much  morp 

archaic  in  structure,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  even  as 

Early  Middle  Bnglish.    The  following  is  a  specimen  (lines 

90^54-9079)  :                                ■ 
'    - '■        " —  J. - -—  — . ,-         ■  ..  , —  .. -^ 

*  The  article  pe  bceeincs  U  after  a  preceding  lord  by  aaBimilatio& 

*  Earlc,  Two  0/  Ut«  Saxon  Ckroni^ivi  foralUl  (i865)i  p.  8^ 

*  Skeat,  Anglo-Saxon  and  NortKumbnan  Gospels  (1874). 
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On  Kinbclines  dacie  .  .  .  N  king  wcs  iiine  Bruttcne.  com  a 
^bficn  middcl  acrdc  .  .  .  ancs  maidenes  sune,  tboran  wcs  in  BcMcem 
...  of  bente  aire  burden.  He  i»  thaten  Ic»u  Crist  .  .  .  hirh 
t^ne  balie  gost,  aire  worutde  «njnne  .  .  .  wahScn  englcnne;  faedcr 
be  is  on  hcuenco  .  .  .  froure  moncunncs;  sune  be  b  on  eorSen 
...  of  sclc  I'on  maddenc,  &  ^ene  halic  gott  .  .  »  baldeO  mid  him 
scoluen. 

The  Middle  Encush  was  pre-eminently  the  DkUdal  period 

of  the  language.    It  was  not  till  after  the  middle  of  the  14th 

century  that  English  obtained  official  recognition.    For  three 

centuries,  therefore,  there  was  no  standard  form  of  speech  which 

claimed  any  pre-eminence  over  the  others^    The  writers  of  each 

district  wrote  in  the  dialect  familar  to  them;    and  between 

extreme  forms  the  difference  was  so  great  as  to  amount  to 

ttnintcUigibility;  works  written  for  southern  Englisbmea  had  to 

be  transited  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  the  north:-* 

"  In  totherin  Inglls  was  it  drawin, 
And  turnid  ic  hauc  it  till  ur  awin 
Langage  of  ^e  northin  lede 
That  can  na  nochir  Inglis  rede." 

Cunvr  MuKdi,  30,064. 

.  Three  main  dialects  were  distinguished  by  contemporary 

writers,  as  in  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Trevisa's  trantlation 

of  Higden's  PolycAronicon  completed  in  1387: — 

"  Also  Englysche  men  .  .  .  hadde  fram  pe  bygynnynge  pn  maner 
spcchc,  Souperon,  Norbcrott  and  Myddcl  spechc  (in  Ft  myddel  of 
Vc  lond)  as  hy  come  of  Pn  mancr  people  of  Gcrmania.  .  .  .  Also 
of  ta  forseydc  Saxon  tonge,  hat  ys  dclca  a  l^rc,  and  vs  abydc  scars- 
lycfae  wi^  tcaw  uplondysche  men  and  ys  grct  wonnur,  for  men  of 
re  est  wiP  men  of  pc  west,  as  hyt  were  under  ^e  same  part  of  heyvcnc. 
aoordcP  more  in  sounynge  of  spechc  fon  men  of  ^e  norl*  wiP  men  01 
|)c  sou^;  Pcrforc  hyt  ys  Tat  Mcrcii,  fat  but>  men  of  myddcl  Engclond. 
as  hyt  were  partencrs  of  tt  endes,  undurstondcp  bctrc  Pc  syde 
longages  NorTeron  and  Souheron.  Nn  Northern  and  Sou^cm  undur- 
itondeP  oyPer  <^r." 

The  modem  studyof  these  Middle  English  dialects,  initiated  by 
the  elder  Richard  Garnctt,  scientifically  pursued  by  Dr  Richard 
Morris,  and  elaborated  by  many  later  scholars,  both  English  and 
German,  has  shown  that  they  were  readily  distinguished  by  the 
conjugation  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb,  which  in  typical 
•pccimens  was  as  follows: — 

^  SoiMtm, 

Ich  singe.  Wc  singeP. 

PoU  singcst.        le  singcp. 
He  singcP.  Hy  singeP. 

Midland, 
Ich,  I,  singe.  Wc  singem 

Eou  ungcst.  3e  sinscn. 

le  singed.  Hy,  thci.  singen. 

Nortitem. 

Ic,  I,  sing(c)  (I  JJat  singes).         Wc  sine(c).  We  Pal  synges. 

Bu  singes.  )c  sing(c),  le  foules  syngca. 

[e  singes.  Thay  Sfng<c),  Men  synges. 

Of  these  the  southern  is  simply  the  old  West-Saxon,  with  the 
vowcb  levelled  to  e.  The  northern  second  person  in  -ri  preserves 
ftn  older  form  than  the  southern  and  West-Saxon  -est;  but  the 
•es  of  the  third  person  and  plural  Is  derived  from  an  oMtr  -etk,  the 
change  of  -th  into  -1  being  found  in  progress  in  the  Durham 
glosses  of  the  lolh  century.  In  the  plural,  when  accompanied  by 
the  pronoun  subject,  the  verb  had  already  dropped  the  inflections 
entirely  as  in  Modern  English.  The  Origin  of  the  -tn  plural  in  the 
midland  dialect,  unknown  to  Old  English,  h  probably  an  instance 
of  form-levciliHg,  the  inflection  of  the  present  indicative  being 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  past,  and  the  present  and  past  sub- 
junctive, in  all  of  which  -en  was  the  plural  termination.  In  the 
declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns,  the  northern 
dialect  had  attained  before  the  end  of  the  ijtb  century  to  the 
simplicity  of  Modern  English,  while  the  southern  dialect  still 
retained  a  large  number  of  inflections,  and  the  midland  a  consider- 
able number.  The  dialects  differed  also  in  phonology,  for  while 
the  northern  generally  retained  the  hard  or  guttural  values  of 
k,  g,  sc,  these  were  in  the  two  other  dialects  palatali2ed  before 
front  vowels  into  ck,  j  and  sk.  Kirk,  chlrcke  or  ckurck,  hryg, 
bridge;  scryke,  skriek,  arc  examples.  Old  English  k»  was  written 
in  the  north  qu{\\),  bat  elsewhere  wA,  often  sinking  Into  w. 
The  original  long  i  in  jld»,  mdf,  preserved  in  the  northern  «(aii«, 


mare,  became  6  elsewhere,  as  in  slme^  fn&fe.  So  tint  tke  north 
presented  a  general  a^)ect  of  conservation  of  dd  soands  with  the 
most  thorough-going  dissolution  oC  old  Inflections;  the  south,  a 
tenadous  retention  of  the  inflectlooSk  with  an  extensive  evolution 
in  the  sounds.  In  one  important  respect,  however,|dK»netic  decay 
was  far  ahead  in  the  north:  the  final  e  to  which  all  the  old  vowds 
had  been  levelled  during  the  transition  stage,  and  which  i<  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Middle  En^ish  in  the  midland  and  southern 
dialects,  became  mute,  ».c.,dis^peared,  in  the  northern  dialect 
before  that  dialect  emerged  jfrom  its  three  centuries  of  obscuration, 
shortly  before  1300.  60  thoroughly  modem  had  its  form  conse- 
quently become  that  we  might  almost  call  it  Modern  English,  and 
say  that  the  Middle  English  stage  of  the  northern  dialect  is  lost. 
For  comparison  with  the  other  dialects,  however,  the  same 
nomenclature  may  be  used,  and  we  may  daas  as  Middle  En^ish 
the  extensive  literature  which  northern  England  produced 
during  the  14th  century.  The  earliest  spedmen  is  probably  the 
Metrical  Psalter  in  the  Cotton  Library,'  copied  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  11.  from  an  original  of  the  previous  ^entury.  The 
gigantic  versified  paraphrase  of  Scripture  history  called  the 
Cursor  liundi,*  Is  held  also  to  have  been  composed  before  xjoa 
The  dates  ci  the  numerous  alliterative  romances  in  this  dialect 
have  not  been  determined  with  exactness,  as  all  survive  in  later 
copies,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  written  before 
1300.  In  the  14th  century  appeared  the  theological  and 
devotional  works  of  Richard  RoOe  the  anchorite  of  Hanpole,  Dan 
Jon  Gaytrigg,  William  of  Nassingtoo,  and  other  writers  whose 
names  are  unknown;  and  towards  the  dose  of  the  century, 
spedmens  of  the  language  also  appear  from  Scotland  both  in 
oflidal  documents  and  in  the  poetical  works  of  John  Baibour, 
whose  language,  barring  minute  points  of  orthography,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  contemporary  northern  English 
writers.  From  1400  onward,  the  distiikction  between  northern 
English  and  Lowland  Scottish  becomes  clearly  marked. 

In  the  southern  dialect  one  version  of  the  work  called  the 
i4ncr«ii  Riwk  or  "  Ride  of  Nuns,"  odapted  about  1 325  for  a  small 
sisterhood  at  Tamnt-Raines,  in  Dorsetshire^  exhibits  a  dialectal 
characteristic  which  had  probably  long  prevailed  in  the  south, 
though  concealed  by  the  spelling,  in  the  use  of  v  for  /,  as  vaik 
fall,  9ordonne  fordo,  verta  for  to,  eeder  father,  tram  frote.  Not 
till  later  do  we  find  a  recognition  of  the  paralld  use  ^f  s  for  s. 
Among  the  writings  which  succeed,  Tke  Out  and  ike  Nigkting^e  of 
Nicholas  de  Guildford,  of  Portcshara  iln  Dorsetshire,  before  1250, 
the  Ckraniele  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  1296,  and  Trevisa's 
translation  of  Higden,  1387,  are  of  spedal  importance  in  illus- 
trating  the  history  of  southern  English.  The  earliest  form  of 
Langland's  Piers  Pltmgkmcnf  136^,  as  preserved  in  the  Vernon 
MS.,  appears  to  be  in  an  intermediate  dialect  between  southern 
and  midland.'  The  Kentish  form  of  southern  En^ish  seems  to 
have  retained  specially  archaic  features;  five  short  sermons  in 
it  of  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  were  edited  by  Dr  Morris 
(1866) ;  but  the  great  work  illustrating  it  is  the  AyenbUe  of  Inwyi 
(Remorse  of  Conscience),  1340,*  a  translation  from  the  French 
by  Dan  Michel  of  Northgale,  Ktnu  who  tellsus—  • 

"  Pet  Ks  hoc  is  y-write  mid  cngliss  of  Kent; 
Pis  boc  is  y>mad  uor  lewede  men, 
Vor  uader,  and  uor  modcr.  and  uor  ol^r  ken, 
Ham  uor  to  bcr3c  uram  allc  manyerc  xen, 
pet  ine  hare  inwytte  ne  bleue  no  uoul  wen.** 

In  its  use  of  «  (u)  and  t  for  /  and  r,  and  Its  grammatical  in- 
flections, it  presents  an  extreme  type  of  southern  speech,  with 
peculiarities  spedally  Kentish;  and  in  comparison  with  con- 
temporary Midland  English  works,  it  looks  like  a  fossil  of  two 
centuries  earlier. 

Turning  from  the  dialectal  extrenics  of  the  Middle  English  to 
the  midland  speech,  which  we  left  at  the  closing  leaves  of  the 

>  Edited  for  the  Surtecs  Society,  by  Rev.  J.  Stevenson. 

*  Edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  by  Rev.  Dr  Morris. 
'  Tke  Vision  ef  William  concerning  Piers  tke  Plouikman  exists 

in  three  different  rcocn^ions,  all  of  which  have  been  edited  for  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skrat. 

*  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr  Morns  for  Eariy  English  Text  Society,  hi 
1866. 
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FeteAanfttti^  dpymTrfir  of  iiS4»  we  Had  a  npid  devdopaKiit  of 
this  dblect,  wMdi  ww  6cfore  Iook  to  become  the  natioiul 
Bteruy  language.  In  this,  the  first  great  work  is  the  Ormidum, 
or  metrical  Scriptoic  paraphrase  o(  Om  or  Ormin,  written  about 
I200,  somewhwe  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  midland  area. 
The  dialect  his  a  decided  smack  of  the  north,  and  show*  for  the 
first  tune  in  En^Ush  litenituie  a  laige  percentage  of  Scandinavian 
words,  derived  from  the  Danisfa  settlers,  who,  in  adopting 
English,  had  preserved  a  vast  nnmber  of  thdr  ancestral  forms  of 
speech,  which  were  in  time  to  pass  into  the  common  language,  of 
which  they  now  constitute  some  of  the  most  familiar  words. 
Blrnni,  Ml,  die,  dweff,  0,  kid,  raise,  same,  tkrim,  wood,  mnif , 
are  words  from  thit  sooice,  which  appear  first  in  the  work  of 
Orm,  of  whkh  the  following  lines  may  be  qnoted^— 

■*  lie  JudewiMhe  foikm  hoc 

hemm  sellde,  tut  hemm  binds 
Tm.  bukkcs  nmean  to  Pe  pctost 

att  kirrke-dure  brinngcnn; 
And  te33  Pa  didenn  bliPeli), 

«wa  summ  Pt  boc  hemm  tahhte. 
And  brohhteon  tweJieoa  bukktn  l^nr 

Drihhtin  t^erwipp  to  kikenn. 
Aad  att  ^  te  kirrke-durc  toe 

pc  preost  ta  twe3)enn  bukkess, 
And  o  t^tt  an  be  lejide  l^ar 

all  |)eiu«  take  and  sinne. 
^ad  1^  itt  eomeon  forPwil>|>  all 

fit  inntin  wilde  wesste; 
And  toe  and  snap  Patt  operr  bucc 

Drihhtin  fcrwiPP  to  takenn. 
Afl  fiM  waas  doo  fonr  here  ned, 

and  ec  fonr  ure  nede; 
For  hemm  itt  ballp  biforenn  Godd 

to  clennssenn  hemm  of  sinne; 
And  all  swa  ma}}  itt  hcUpenn  Pe 

Jiff  t^tt  tu  willt  [ttt]  folUhenn. 
3iff  l)att  tu  willt  full  innwarrdlij 

wipp  fulk  trowwpe  Icfenn 
All  Patt  tatt  wasa  bitacnedd  tar, 

to  Icfenn  and  to  trowwcnn." 

Ormulum,  ed.  White,  1.  1324. 

The  author  of  the  Ormulum  was  a  phonctist,  and  employed  a 
special  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not  only  the  quality  but 
the  quanlUia  of  vowels  and  consonants— a  circumstance  which 
gives  his  work  a  peculiar  value  to  the  investigator.  He  is 
generallyassumed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lincolnshire  or  Notts,- 
but  the  point  is  a  disputed  one,  and  there  is  somewhat  to  be  said 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Onnskirk  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  customary  to  differentiate  between  east  and  west  midland, 
and  to  subdivide  these  again  into  north  and  south.  As  was 
natural  in  a  tract  of  country  which  stretched  from  Lancaster  to 
fiuex,  a  very  considerable  variety  is  found  in  the  documents 
which  agree  in  presenting  the  leading  midland  features,  those  of 
Landishire  and  lincoln^iire  approaching  the  noithem  dialect 
both  in  vocabulary,  phonetic  character  and  greater  neglect  of 
inflections.    But  this  diversity  diminishes  as  we  advance. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Ormulum^  the  east  midland  rhymed 
Slory  of  Genesis  and  Exodus^  shows  us  the  dialect  in  a  more 
southern  form,  with  the  vowels  of  modem  English,  and  from 
about  the  same  date,  with  rather  more  northern  characteristics, 
we  have  an  east  midland  Bestiary. 

'  Different  tests  and  different  dates  have -been  proposed  for 
subdividing  the  Middle  English  period,  but  the  most  important 
is  that  of  Henry  Nicol,  b^Lsed  on  the  observation  that  in  the 
early  xjth  century,  as  in  Ormin,  the  Old  English  short  voweb 
in  an  open  syllable  still  retained  their  riiort  quantity,  as  n&ma, 
(fva,  aiU',  but  by  1250  or  1360  they  had  been  lengthened  to 
nA-me,  l^-vcr,  mi-te,  a  change  which  has  also  taken  j^ce  at  a 
particular  period  in  all  the  Germanic,  and  even  the  Romanic 
languages,  as  in  hut'Ho  for  M-ftam,  pdrdr*  for  pd-trem,  &c.  The 
lengthening  of  the  penult  left  the  final  syllable  by  contrast 
shortened  or  weakened,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  disappearance 
of  final  e  in  the  century  following,  through  the  stages  aA-aie, 

>Here,  and  in  UM,  tu,  laer,  for  poff,  pu,  pocl,  after  /.  d,  there  is 
the  same  phonetic  assimilation  as  in  the  last  section  of  the  Angk>- 
Saxon  Chronicle  above. 

« Edited  for  the  Early  EagUib  Text  Society  by  Dr  Moms  (1869). 
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I,  the  one  long  syflabk  in  «i«(e)  being  tho 
quantitative  equivalent  of  the  two  short  syllables  in  md-mi', 
hence  the  notion  that  mute  e  makes  a  preceding  vowel  long, 
the  truth  being  that  the  lengthening  of  Uie  vowd  led  to  the  e 
becoming  mute. 

After  1250  we  have  the  Lay  ef  Hanhkf  and  about  1300  the 
writings  of  Robert  of  Brunne  In  South  Lincolnshixe.  In  the 
14th  century  we  find  a  nnmber  of  texts  belonging  to  the  western 
part  of  the  district. .  South-west  midland  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  southern  in  its  south-western  form,  and  hence  texts 
like  Fiers  Plowman  elude  any  satisfactory  cLassification,  but 
several  metrical  romances  exhibit  what  are  generally  considered 
to  be  west  midland  charscteristics,  and  a  little  group  of  poems. 
Sir  Cawayne  and  the  Grene  Knighte,  the  Pearl,  Cleanness  and 
Patience,  thought  to  be  the  work  of  a  north-west  midland  writer 
of  the  t4th  century,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  modem 
Lancashire  dialect.  The  end  of  the  century  witnessed  the  prose 
of  Wydiff  and  Mandeville,  and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  with 
whom  Middle  English  may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  and  in 
whose  writings  its  main  characteristics  as  distinct  from  Old  and 
Modem  En^^ish  may  be  studied.  Thus,  we  find  final  e  in  full 
use  representing  numerous  original  vowels  and  terminations  as 

Him  thought^  that  his  herti  wold^  brekft, 
in  Old  English— 

Him  Puhtc  Pact  his  heone  woklc^lveGan, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  modem  German— 

Ihm  d&uchte  dass  scia  Hcne  woUte  brecheo. 
In  nouns  the  -esol  the  plural  and  getiitlve  case  is  still  syllabic— 

Reedc  as  the  berstl-cs  of  a  sow-es  eer-es. 
Several  old  genitives  and  i^ural  forms  ^ntinued  to  exist, 
and  the  darive  or  prepositional  case  has  usualty  a  final  e. 
Adjectives  retain  so  much  of  the  old  declension  as  to  have  -e 
in  the  definite  form  and  in  the  plural— 

The  tend-ro  cropp-es  and  the  yong<e  sonoe; 

And  amaUe  fowl^ea  maken  mclodie. 

Numerous  old  forms  of  comparison  were  in  use,  which  have 
not  come  down  to  Modem  English,  as  hcrre,  ferre,  lenger,  kexl" 
higher,  farther,  longer,  highest.  In  the  pronouns,  ick  lingered 
alongside  of  /;  ye  was  only  nominative,  and  you  objective; 
the  northern  Ikei  had  dispossessed  the  southern  hy,  but  her  and 
hem  (the  modem  'cm)  stood  their  ground  against  their  and  them. 
The  verb  is  /  lov^,  thou  Un-est,  he,  Unheth;  but,  in  the  plural, 
/of-en  b  interchanged  with  he-e,  as  rhyme- or  euphony  requires. 
So  in  the  plural  of  the  past  we  love-den  or  lo9e-de.  The  in&iitive 
also  ends  in  en,  often  e,  always  syllabic.  The  present  participle, 
in  Old  English  -ends,  passing  through  -inde,  has  been  confounded 
with  the  verbal  noun  in  -ynge,  -yng,  aa  in  Modem  English.  The 
past  participle  largely  retains  the  prefix  y-  or  <-,  representing 
the  Old  English  <#-,  as  in  i-ronne,  y-don.  Old  English  terunmn, 
ted&n,  run,  done.  Many  old  verb  forms  still  continued  in 
existence.  The  adoption  of  French  words,  not  only  those  of 
Norman  introduction,  but  those  subsequently  introduced,  under 
the  Angevin  kings,  to  supply  obsolete  and  obsolescent  Englidi 
(mes,  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  literature  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period,  had  now  reached 
itadimax;  biter  times  added  many  more,  but  they  also  dropped 
some  that  were  in  regular  use  with  Chaucer  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Chaucer's  gresjt  contemporary,  William  LangUnd,  in  hit 
Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Ploughman,  and  his 
imitator  the  author  of  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Cude  (about  1400) 
used  the  OU  English  alliterative  versification  for  the  last  time 
in  the  south.  Rhyme  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  langoage 
shortly  after  the  Conquest — if  not  already  known  before;  and 
in  the  south  and  midlands  it  became  decidedly  more  popular 
than  alliteration;  the  latter  retained  its  hokl  much  longer  in  the 
north,  where  it  was  written  even  after  2500:  miny  of  the 
northern  romances  are  either  simply  alliterative,  or  have  both 
alliteration  and  rhyme.  To  these  characteristica  of  nortbem 
and  southern  vavse  respectively  Chaucer  alludes  in  the  prologM 
of  the  "  Peisone,"  who«  when  called  upon  iqr  his  Ule  said.'— 
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"  But  tnutctli  wd ;  I  am  a  aothchie  maa, 
I  cannot  geste  rontt  ram,  rvf,  by  my  letter, 
Ajid,  GoQwote,  rime  hold  1  but  lltel  bettei 
And  therefore,  if  ^ou  list,  1  wol  not  glose, 
I  wol  you  tell  aiitd  tale  in  oroee." 


you  tcu  aiita  taie  in  proee. 

The  changes  ffom  Old  to  Middle  English  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  Loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  vocabulary,  and 
adoption  of  French  words  to  fill  their  place;  not  infrequent 
adoption  of  French  words  as  synonyms  oC  existing  native  ones] 
modernization  of  the  English  words  preserved,  by  vowel  change 
in  a  definite  direction  from  back  to  front,  and  from  open  to 
close,  ^  becoming  d.  original  i,  d,  tending  to  te^  oo,  monophthongi- 
zation  of  the  old  diphthongs  eo,  ca,  and  development  of  new 
diphthongs  in  connexion  with  |i  h,  and  w;  adoption  of  French 
orthographic  symbols^  e.g.  ou  for  ^,  qu,  v^  ch,  and  gradual  loss 
of  the  symbols  %  \^t^tV't  obscuration  of  vowels  after  the  accent, 
and  espedaily  of  final  a,  o,  u  to  I;  consequent  confusion  and  loss 
of  old  inflections,  and  their  replacement  by  prepositions,  auxiliary 
verbs  and  rules  of  position;  abandonment  of  alliteration  for 
rhyme;  and  great  development  of  dialects,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  standard  or  recognized  type  of  English. 

But  the  recognition  came  at  length.  Already,  in  1258  was 
issued  the  celebrated  English  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  or 
rather  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  his  name,  which,  as  the  only 
public  recognition  of  >he  native  tongue  between  William  the 
G>nqueror  and  Edwanl  III.,  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as 
the  first  specimen  of  English.    It  rund: — 

"  Henn  tnir9  godes  fultume  king  on  Engleneloande  Lhoauerd 
on  Yrloande.  Duk  on  Hormandie  on  AquitaiiM;  and  corl  on  Aoiow. 
Send  igrctinge  to  alle  hise  holde  ilxrde  and  ileawcdcon  Huntcndon«- 
schire.  |3cet  witen  le  wcl  alle  fset  we  willcn  and  vnnen  Xsxt  (wt  vre 
ccdesmcn  alle  oper  pe  moaie  d»l  of  heom.  pset  beol?  ichoacn  Ixir)  us 
and  fur)  tot  loandes  folk  on  vre  kunenche.  habbet?  idon  and  acbuUcn 
don  in  be  worl?nessc  of  gode  and  on  vre  trcowpe.  for  |?c  fremc  of  tc 
loandc.  par'i  {«  beslue  of  tbn  to-foren-tscidc  redcs»mcn.  beo  stcdcfsest 
and  ilestinde  in  alle  Mnge  a  buten  aende.  And  we  hoaten  alle  vro 
treowe  in  fr  tieowHe  DM  heo  vs  olen.  tot  hco  stedefxstliche  hcaldrn 
andswericntohealdcnandtowerienDo  iaetnesset  pM  twn  imakcdc 
and  beon  to  makicn  pur)  pan  to-foren  iscide  riracsmen.  obcr  purj 
pe  moare  dxl  of  heom  alswo  alse  hit  is  biforcn  iscid.  And  tot  ache 
oper  hclpe  tot  for  to  done  bl  pan  ilchc  ope  a)cncs  alle  men.  Ri3t 
for  to  done  and  to  foan^pcn.  And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  ent. 
wherpur)  Ha  besiJte  mu)c  beon  ilet  opcr  iweraed  on  onie  wise.  And 
3if  oni  oper  onie  cumrn  her  onlcncs;  we  wilkn  and  hoaten  tot  alle 
vre  treowe  heom  healden  deadliche  ifoan.  And  for  pact  we  willen 
tot  pis  beo  stcdefxst  and  Icstlnde;  we  senden  )cw  pis  writ  open 
tseined  wip  vre  seel,  to  hatden  amangcs  lew  ine  hord.  WItnesse  vs 
sduen  set  huodtne.  tane  Eltctcnpe  day.  on  Pe  Moapeof  Octobn  In 
p»  Two^nd-fowcrtiiPe  Joare  of  vre  crMninge«  And  pis  wes  idoo 
letforen  vre  isworenc  rcdcsmen.  ... 

**  And  al  on  po  ilche  worden  is  isend  frt  to  aeurifice  oprc  shcire  oucr 
ad  petre  kuneriche  on  Engleneloande.  and  ek  in  t«l  Irck>nde." 

The  dialect  of  this  document  is  more  southern  than  anything 
else,  with  a  slight  midland  admixture.  It  is  much  more  axchalc 
iaflectk>naUy  than  the  Genesis  end  Exodus  or  Otmu^um;  but  it 
dosely  resembles  the  old  Kentish  sermons  and  Proverbs  ^f 
Alfrtd  In  the  southern  dialect  of  x  250.  It  represents  no  doubt 
tbi  London  speech  df  the  day.  London  being  in  a  Saxon  county, 
and  contiguous  to  Kent  and  Surrey,  had  certainly  at  first  a 
southern  dialect;  but  its  position  as  the  capital,  as  w<cU  as  its 
proximity  to  the  midland  district,  made  its  dialect  more  and 
more  midland.  Contemporary  London  documents  show  that 
Chaucer's  famguage,  which  is  distinctly  more  sonthem  than 
standard  English  eventually  became,  is  behind  the  London 
dialect  of  the  da)^  in  this  respect,  ftnd  is  at  OIkce  more  uchaic 
end  consequently  more  southern. 

During  the  next  hundred  years  English  gained  gmimd  steadily, 
and  by  the  reign  <rf  Edward  III.  French  was  «>  KttleknWn  in 
England,  even  in  the  families  of  the  ^at/tHat  about  1350 
"John  Comwal,  a  mayslere  of  gramcre,  chaungede  }>e  lorv 
(i^itadiing)  in  gramere  acole  and  construction  of  {i.e.  from] 
Freynsch  into  Englysch";*  and  in  1361-1363  English  by 
statute  took  the  place  of  French  in  the  pleadings  in  courts  <rf 
law.  Every  reason  conspired  that  this  "  EngHsh"  should  be 
the  midland  dhilea.  It  was  the  intermediate  dialect,  intelligible, 
tt  Trevisa  has  told  us,  to  both  extremes,  even  when  these  failed 
*Tnvi»,Tramhiimef  Hitmen's  Poiycy<mk&n. 


to  be  intangible  to  «ich  otber;  in  its  awith  iMlcmt  Untm,  U  wm 
the  language  of  London^  where  the  supreme  lav  courts  went. 
the  centre  of  political  axxi  commercial  life;-  it  was  the  liBpiagr 
in  which  the  Wydiffite  versions  had  given  the  Holy  Scnpturas 
to  the  people;  the  language  In  which  Chuucer  had  raised  English 
poetry  to  a  height  of  excellence  admired  AOd  imitated  by  con- 
temporaries and  followers.  And  according^  after  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  all  Engtishmen  wilo  thought  they  had  anything 
to  say.  to  their  countrymen  geneially  said  it  in  the  midland 
speech.  Tcevisa's  own  work  ws^  almoat  the  last  ^terary  effort 
of  the  southern  dialect;  henceforth  it  was  but  .a  rustic  patoist 
whkrh  the  dramatist  niight  use  U»  give  local  colouring  to  he 
creations,  as  Shakiespeare  uses  it  to  oon4>lete  Edgar's  peasant 
disguise  in  Lear,  or  which  i9tb  century  research  might  disinter 
to  illustrate  obscure  chapters  in  the  history  of  language.  And 
though  the  northern  English  proved  a  HtUe  more  stubborn,  it 
disappeared  also  from  literature  in  England;  but  tn  Scotland, 
which  had  now  become  pditically  and  socially  estranged  frcmi 
England,  it  continued  its  course  aa  the  national  language  of  the 
country,  attaining  !n  the  X5th  and:i6th  centuries  a  distinct 
development  and  high  literary  culture,  for  the  details  of  which 
readers  are  referred  to  the  article  on  Scottish  Lanituage. 

The  isth  century  of  English  history,  with  its  bloody  French 
war  abroad  and  Wars  of  the  Roses  at  home,  was  a  barren  period 
in  literature,  and  a  transition  one  In  language,  H^tnessing  the 
decay  and  disappearance  of  the  final  e,  and  m<»t  of  the  syllabic 
inflections  of  Middle  English.  Already  by  1420,  In  Chaucer's 
disciple  Iloccleve,  final  e  was  quite  nncertain;  in  Lydgate  it 
was  practically  gone.  In  1450  the  writings  of  Pccock  against 
the  Wycliffites  show  the  verbal  inHecLions  In  -efl  ih  a  state  of 
obsolescence;  he  has  still  the  southern  pronouns  her  and  kem 
for  the  northern  their,  them : — 

"  And  hcre-a)ens  hoU  scripture  wotc  pat  men  sdiulden  facke  pe 
coueryng  which  woramen  schulden  haue,  &  thei  schulden  to  lacke  bi 
pat  t?e  hceris  of  her  heedis  schulden  be  schorne,  &  schuUe  not  growe 
in  leoKpe  doun  as  wommanys  heer  schulde  growe.  .  .  . 

**  Also  here-wipal  into  pe  open  si)t  of  ymagis  in  open  chircbts. 
alle  peple,  men  &  wommen  &  children  roowe  conie  whanhe  euere  pei 
wolen  in  ech  tymc  of  pe  day,  but  so  nowe  pei  not  come  in-to  Pe  vce  of 
bokis  to  be  delyuered  to  hem  nciper  to-be  red  bifore  hem ;  &  pcrfoK^. 
as  for  to  soone  &  oftc  come  into  remembraunce  of  a  long  matfer  bi 
ech  oon  persoon,  and  also  as  forto  make  pat  pe  mo  ^terscwnes  come 
into  remembraunce  of  a-  mater,  ymagis  ft  pictuns  aervea  in  a 
spccialer  maqer  Pan  bpkis  dooo,  pou)  in  aja  oper  maoer  ful  sub- 
standali  bokis  seruen  better  into  remembrauncing  of  po  same 
materia  pan  ymagis  &  picturis  doon;  '&  Pcrfore,  poo)  writingis 
seruen  weel  mto  rcmembrauncing-upon  pe  btfore  «*id  Hngis,  3it 
not  at  pe  ful:  Forwhi  pe  bokis  han  not  pe  avul  of  rcmemfaraundag 
now  scid  whiche  ymagis  han."  * 

The  change  of  the  language  during  the  second  period  of 
Transition,  as  well  n  the  extent  of  dialectal  differences,  i$ 
quaintly  expressed  a  generation  later  by  Caxton,  who  in  the 
prok]igue  to  one  of  the  last  of  his  worksj  his  translation  of  Virgil's 
Eneydos  (1490),  speaks  of  the  difikulty  he  had  in  pleasing  all 
readers: — . 

"  I  doubted  that  it  sholde  not  please  some  gentylmen.  whiche  late 
blamed  me.  sayene»y^  in  my  translacyons  I  badouercuryot^  termes, 
whiche  C6ud  not  be  vndcrstande  of  comvn  peple,  and  desired  me  to 
vse  olde  and  ^lomdy  termes  in  my  transfacyons.  And  fayn  wolde  I 
satysfy  euery  man;  and  so  to  400,  toke  an  olde  boko' and  .redde 
therein;  and  ccrtaynly  th^  tnglysshe  was  so  rude  and  brood  that  I 
coudc  not  wele  vnderstande  it.  And  also  my  lorde  abbot  of  West- 
mynstcf  dcd  do  shewe  to  me  late  certayn  euydcnces  wiyton  in  olde 
englysshe  for  to  reduce  It  itv  to  our  englysshe  now  VMd.  Apd  ccr- 
taynly it  was  wrcton  in  suche  wyse  that  it  wm  -more  fyke  to  dvtche 
than  englysshe;  1  coude  not  Mduct  ne  bryn«  it  to  be  vnderstoii^eii. 
And  ceruynlv,  our  langage  now  vsed  varyeth  ferre  from  that  i^hiche 
was  vsed  and  spokeii  whan  I  was  borne.  For  we  englyssSiemerf  ben 
borne  vnder  the  domynacyon  of  the  mone,  whiche  is  neunr  stedfaste, 
but  euer  waueryngc.  wexyngeone  season,  andwanotfa  vb4  dycreasBtb 
anoeher  season.  And  that  oomyn  eoglyashe.that  10  spoke*  in  one 
shyn;  varyeth  from  a  nother.  In  so  much  that  in  my  days  happened 
that  certayn  marqhaunlcs  were  in  a  shipe  m  tamyse,  for  to  haue 
sayled  ouerthe  sea  into  relande,  and  for  lackc  of  wyitde  thei  taryed 
atte  for  load,  and  wirnte  to  fande  for  to  Mpuh/t  them.  And  nne  of 
thcym  named  sheffelde,  a  mercer,  cam  in  to  an  hows  and  axed  for 
mete,  and  specyally  he  axyd  after  eggys.  And  the  goode  wyf  answerdc, 
that  she  coude  spcke  no  frcnshe.     And  the  marchaunt  waa  angry, 

^9\sibat:^Sp€eimn9  af  Bn^isk  LOetatnre,  pp.  49>  54* 
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for  he  ^hb  «6ukk  9p«ke  haiitaahe,  taut  i«oU»lMMie  hatdte  tOf*} 

and  she  vnderstode  hym  not.  And  theone  at  laste  a  nothcr  »yd 
tbat  he  wolde  haue  ejrren ;  then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  vndcrstod 
bym  we!.  Loo!  what  ahblde  a  man  in  thyse  dayes  now  wryte, 
cgges  or  eyran?  ccrtcynly,  se  ia  harde  to  playse  eooy  mail,  fay 
caiiM«f  <^f»enite&  thatmgc  of  langagp.  For  to  tbeie'dayet,  ettery 
man  that  la  in  ony  reputacyon  in  hU  qountrc  wyll  vtter  his  coroyny* 
cacyon  and  maters  in  sucne  maners  &  tennes  that  fcwe  men  shall 
vnderatotid^  theym.  And  som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  haoe  ben 
wytfa  me(  and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  mMtfrcurveiM  tenMe  that  I 
ooude  (ynde.  Af»d  tbM  bytvene  pUiyii>  rude  aad  cuiyous,  I  eiandfl 
abaasbcd;  but  in  my  ludgementc,  the  comyn  tcrmes  that  be  dayU 
vsed  ben  tygh^er  to  be  vndefstonde  than  the  olde  and  auncycnt 
englyaahe.- 

,  Iq  the  productions  of  Caxton'sL  press  we  see  the  passage  from 
Middle  to  Early  Modern  English  completed.  The  earlier  of 
these  have  still  an  occasional  verbal  plural  in  •»,  especially  in 
tke  word  they  ben;  the  soulbeca  A«r  and  hem  of  Middle  English 
vary  with  the. northern  and  Modem  English  their,  themi^  In  the 
late  works,  the  older  forms  have  been  practically  ousted,  and 
the  y^ar  i4&5,  which  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  may  be  conveniently-  put  as  that  which  dosed  the 
Middle  EnJsUsh  transition,  ajEtfi  introduced  Modern  English. 
Both  in  the  completion  of  this  result,  and  in  iu  comparative 
permanence,  the  printing  press  had  an  important  share.  By  its 
exclusive  patronage  of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it  still 
higher  above  the  sister  dialects,  and  secured  its  abiding  victory. 
As  books  were  multiplied  and  found  their  way  into  every  comer 
of  the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading  became  a  more  common 
acquirement,  the  man  of  Northumberland  or  of  Somersetshire 
had  forced  upon  his  attention  the  book-English  in  which  alone 
these  were  printed.  This  became  in  turn  the  model  for  his  own 
writings,  and  by-and-by ,  if  he  made  any  pretensions  to  education, 
of  his  own  speech.  The  written  form  of  the  language  also  tended 
to  uniformity.  In  previous  periods  the  scribe  made  his  own 
spelling  with  a  primary  aim  at  expressing  his  own  speech,  accord* 
ing  to  the  particular  values  attached  by  himself  or  iiis  con- 
temporaries to  the  letters  and  combinations  of  the  alphabet, 
though  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  mo^t  common  words  and 
combinations  by  his  ocular  recollections  of  the  spelling  of  others. 
But  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  this  ocular  recognition 
of  words  became  ever  more  and  more  an  aim ;  the  book  addressed 
the  mind  directly  through  the  eye,  instead  of  circuitously 
through  eye  and  ear;  and  thus  there  was  a  continuous  tendency 
for  written  words  and  parts  of  words. to  be  reduced  to  a  single 
form,  and  that  the  most  usual,  ox. through  some  accident  the  best 
known,  but  not  necessarily  that  which  would  have  been  chosen 
had  the  ear  been  called  in  as  umpire.  Modern  English  spelling, 
with  its  rigid  uniformity  as  to  individual  results  and  whimsical 
caprice  as  to  principles,  is  the  creation  of  the  printing-office,  the 
victory  which,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle,  mechanical 
convenience  won  over  natural  I^ibits.  Besides  eventually 
creating  a  uniformity  in  writing,  the  introduction  of  printing 
made  or  at  least  ratified  some  important  changes.  The  British 
and  Old  English  form  of  the  Roman  alphabet  h^  already  been 
referred  to.  This  at  the  Norman  Conquest  was  superseded  by 
an  alphabet  with  the  French  forms  and  values  of  the  letters. 
TKus  k  took  the  place  of  the  older  c  before  e  and  i\  qu  replaced 
cw',  the  Norman  w  took  the  place  of  the  ^vin  (p),  &c.;  and  hence 
it  has  often  been  said  that  Middle  English  stands  nearer  to  Old 
English  in  pronunciation,  but  to  Modern  English  in  spelling. 
But  there  were  certain  sounds  in  English  for  which  Norman 
writing  bad  no  provision;  and  for  these,  in  writing  English,  the 
native  characters  were  retained.  Thus  the  Old  English  g  (s)t 
beside  the  spund  in  go,  had  a  guttural  sound  as  in  German  ta|, 
Irish  ma£A,'afid  in  certain  positions  a  palatalized  form  of  this 
approaching  y  as.in  you  (if  pronounced  with  aspiration  Ayou  or 
ghyWi).  Tiicse  sounds  continued  to  be  written  with  the  native 
form  of  the  letter  as  bur^t^our,  while  the  French  form  was  used 
for  the  sounds  In  go,  fl^e,— one  original  letter  being  thus  repre- 
sented by  two.  So  for  the  sounds  of  Ih,  especially  the  sound  in 
thai,  the  Old  English  thorn  (]')  continued  to  be  used.  But  as 
these  characters  were  not  used  for  French  and  Latin,  their  use 
even  in  Ehglish  became  disturbed  towards  the  j5th  century. 


and  what  printnig  wa&  iatrodeced,  the  founts,  cast  for  continental 
laaguagey,  bad  no  chaiacters  for  them,  so  that  they  were  dropped 
entirely^  being  replaced,  3  by  gk,  yir,  y,  and  ^  by  tk.  This  was  a 
real  loss  to  the  &iglish  alphabet.  In  the  nofth  it  b  curious  that 
the  printers  trinl  to  express  the/onnt  rather  than  the  powers  of 
these  letters,  andansequeatly  3  was  represented  by  a,  the  black 
letter  form  of  which  was  confounded  with  it,  while  the  )>  was 
expressed  by  y,  which  itsi  MS.  form  had  come  to  approach  or  in 
some  cases  simulate.  So  in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  zeUow,  sf , 
yat^  ytm'^ydlaw,  yt^  that,  >thet»i  and  in  Modem  Scottish,  such 
names  as  Mtimes,  Dabid,  Cockemic,  nod  the  word  gflberhmie, 
in  which  the  z  stands  for  y. 

MoDsaM  EvGUsa  thus  dates  from  Caston.  The  language  had 
at  length  reached  the -all  but  flectionless  state  which  it  now 
presents.  A  sin^  older  vedsal  form,  the  southern  -eth  of  the 
third  person  singular,  continued  to  be  the  literary  prose  form 
throughout  the  t6Ah  century,  but  the  northern  form  in  *«  ffa% 
intermixed  with  it  in  poetry  (where  it  saved  a  syllable),  and 
nsust  erelong,  as  we  see  from  Shakespeare,  have  taken  its  place 
,  in  familiar  speech.  -  The  fuller  an^none,  mine,  thine,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i6tb  century  at  least,  were  used  in  posalions  where 
their  shortened  forms  a,  no,  my,  iky  are  now  found  (pone  other, 
mine cunt'^no other, my  evm)»  But  with  such  minute  exceptions, 
the  accidence  of  the  i6th  century  was  the  accidence  of  the  xgth. 
While,  however,  the  older  inflections  had  disappeared,  there  > 
was  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of  their  replace- 
meat.  Hence  the  i6tb  century  shows  a  syntactic  licence  and 
freedom  which  distinguishes  it  strikingly  from  that  of  later  times. 
The  language  seems  to  be  in  a  plastic,  unformed  state,  and  its 
writers,  as  it  were,  experiment  with  it,  bending  it  to  constructions 
which  now  seem  indefensible.  Old  distinctions  of  case  and  mood 
have  disappeared  from  noun  and  verb,  without  custom  having 
yet  decided  what  prepositions  or  auxiliary  verbs  shall  most 
fittingly  convey  their  meaning.  The  laxity  of  word-order  which 
was  permitted  in  older  states  of  the  language  by  the  formal 
expression  ol  relations  was  often  continued  though  the  inflections 
-  which  expretfcd  the  relations  had  dl$appeared.  Partial  analogy 
was  followed  in  allowing  forms  to  be  identified  in  one  case, 
because,  in  another,  such  idcoiification  was  accidentally  produced,, 
as  for  instance  the  post  participles  of  write  and  tahe  wcrc'  often 
made  ti/rote  and  took,  b«:ause  the  contracted  participles  of  bind 
and  break  were  bound  and  broke.  Finally,  because,  in  dropping 
iaflectioBS,  the  former  distinctions  even  between  parts  of  speech 
had  disappeared,  so  that  iron,  e.g,,  was  at  once  noun,  adjective 
,aod  verb,  clean,  adjcclivej  verb  and  adverb,  it  appeared  as  if 
any  word  whatever  mighjl  be  used  in  any  grammatical  relation, 
where  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  speaker.  Thus,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Abbott,  "  you.  can  happy  your  friend,  malice 
or  foot  your  enemy,  or  fall  an  axe  on  his  neck.  You  can  speak 
and  act  easy,  free,  excellent,  you  can  talk  of /sir  instead  of  beauty 
(fairness),  and  a  pale  instead  of  a  paleness,  A  he  is  u^od  for  a 
man,  and  a  lady  is  described  by  a  gentleman  as  'the  fairest 
she  be  has  yet  beheld.'  An-  adverb  can  be  used  as  a  verb,  as 
*  they  ashanee  their  eyes ';  as  a  noim, '  the  backivard  and  abyss 
of  tixne  'i  or  as  an  adjective,  &  'ioldem  pleasure.'  "*  For,  as  he 
also  says,  "  clearness  was  preferred  to  grammatical  correctness, 
and  brevity  both  to  correctness  and  clearness.  Hence  it  was 
common  to  place  words  in  the  order  in  ^hich  they  came  upper- 
most in  the  mind  without  much  regard  to  syntax»and  the  result 
was  a  ioxcible  and  perfectly  i;^mbiguaus  hut  ungrammatical 
sentence,  such  as 

.    The  prince  that  feeds  great  natures  they  will  slay  him. 

Ben  Jonson. 

or,  as  instances  of  brevity, ' 

Be  guilty  of  my  death  since  of  my  crime. 

Shakespeare.    . 
It  eost  more  to  get  than  to  lose  in  a  day. 

Sen  Jonson" 

These  characteristics,  together  with  the  presence  of  words 

now  obsolete  or  archaic,  and  the  use  of  existing  words  in  senses 

>  A  Shaksfearian  Grammar,  by  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott.  To  this  book 
we  are  largely  indebted  for  its  aamirable  summary  of  the  characters 
of  Tudor  English. 
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different  from  our  own,  n  generti  for  spedfic,  Utenl  for  meUr 
phorical»  and  vice  versa,  which  are  so  apparent  to  every  reader 
of  the  16th-century  literature,  make  it  useful  to  separate  Early 
Modem  or  Tuior  English  from  the  subsequent  and  still  edating 
stage,  since  the  consensus  of  usage  has  declared  in  favour  of  in- 
dividual  senses  and  constructions  which  are  alone  admissible 
in  ordinary  hinguage. 

The  beginning  of  the  Tudor  period  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  Renaissance  in  art  and  literature,  and  the  dawn  of 
modem  discoveries  fn  geography  and  sdcnce.  The  revival  of 
the  study  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
translation  of  their  works  into  the  vernacular,  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  immense  number  of  new  words  derived  from  these 
languages,  either  to  express  new  ideas  and  objects  or  to  indicate 
new  distinctions  in.  or  grouping  of  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  seemed 
as  if  scholars  were  so  pervaded  with  the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  the  oM,  that  it  came  more  natural  to  them  to  express  them* 
selves  in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  than  in  their  native 
tongue,  and  thus  words  of  Latin  origin  were  introduced  even 
when  English  already  possessed  perfectly  good  equivalents.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  the  French  words  of  Norman  and 
Angevin  introduction,  being  principally  Latin  words  in  an  altered 
form,  when  used  as  English  supplied  models  whereby  other 
Latin  words  could  be  converted  into  English  ones,  and  it  is  after 
these  models  that  the  Latin  words  introduced  during  and  since 
the  i6th  century  have  been  fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
form  of  the  words  procession  and  progression  to  show  that  the 
one  was  used  in  England  in  the  nth,  the  other  not  till  the  x6th 
century.  Moreover,  as  the  formation  of  new  words  from  Latin 
had  gone  on  in  French  as  well  as  in  English  since  the  Renaissance, 
we  often  cannot  tell  whether  such  words,  e.g.  as  persuade  and 
persuasion,  were  borrowed  from  their  French  equivalents  or 
formed  from  Latin  in  England  independently.  With  some 
words  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were  formed 
in  England  directly  from  Latin,  borrowed  from  contemporary 
late  French,  or  had  been  in  England  since  the  Norman  period, 
even  photograph,  geology  and  telephone  have  the  form  that  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  been  living  words  in  the  mouths  <^ 
Greeks,  Latins,  French  and  English  from  the  beginning,  instead 
of  formations  of  the  19th  century.^  While  every  writer  was  thus 
introducing  new  words  according  to  his  notion  of  their  being 
needed,  it  naturally  happened  that  a  large  number  were  not 
accepted  by  contemporaries  or  posterity;  a  long  list  mi^t  be 
formed  of  these  mintages  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  which 
either  never  became  current  coin,  or  circulated  only  as  it  were 
for  a  moment.  The  revived  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  also  led 
to  modifications  in  the  spelling  of  some  words  which  had  entered 
Middle  English  in  the  French  form.  So  Middle  EngUsh  dauie, 
deUe,  were  changed  to  doubt,  debl,  to  show  a  more  immediate 
connexion  with  Latin  duhitum,  d*bi»um\  the  actual  derivation 
from  the  French  being  Ignored.  Similarly,  wocds  containing  a 
Latin  and  French  /,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  an  original 
Greek  9,  were  remodelled  upon  the  Greek,  e.g.  theme,  throne,  for 
Middle  English  temt,  trone,  and,  by  false  associatran  with  Greek, 
anthem,  Old  English  antcfne,  Latin  antiphona;  Anthony,  Latin 
Antonius;  Thames,  Latin  Tamesis,  apparently  after  Thomas. 

The  voyages  of  English  navigators  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
i6th  century  introduced  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish 
words,  and  American  words  in  Spanish  forms,  of  which  negro, 
potato,  tobacco,  cargo,  armadillo,  illigalar,  gfllkon  may  serve  as 
examples. 

The  date  of  16x1,  which  neariy  coincides  with  the  end  of 
Shakespeare's  literary  work,  and  marks  the  appearance  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  (a  compilation  from  the  various 
16th-century  versions),  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  close  of 
Tudor^  English.  The  language  was  thenceforth  Modem  in 
stmcture,  style  and  expression,  although  the  spelling  did  not 
settle  down  to  present  usage  till  about  the  revolntmn  of  x688. 
The  latter  date  also  marks  the  disappearance  from  literature  of 

•  Evangelist,  astronomy,  Halotue,  are  words  that  have  so  lived,  of 
which  their  form  is  the  result.  Pketoifaph,  geology,  Ac.  take  this 
form  as  t/  they  had  the  same  history. 


a  wfge  number  of  wofds,  CBiefly  of  such  as  were  derrvM  iraiD 
Latin  during  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries.  Of  these  nearly  all 
that  survived  1688  are  still  in  use;  but  a  long  Ust  might  be  made 
out  of  those  that  appear  for  the  last  time  before  that  date.  This 
sifting  of  the  litcnry  inxmbulary  and  gradual  fixing  of  the  literary 
^)elling,  which  went  on  between  x6t  z,  when  the  language  became 
inodem  in  sUructure,  and  16^,  when  it  became  modem  also  in 
form,  suggBits  for  this  pciiod  the  name  of  Seventcentb-Century 
Transition.  The  distinctive  features  of  Modem  EngUSh  have 
already  been  antidpated  by  way  of  contrast  with  preceding 
stages  of  the  language.  It  h  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  vocabulary  is  now  much  more  composite  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  immwur  development  of  the  physical 
sciences  has  called  for  a  conesponding  extension  of  termimdogy 
which  has  been  supplied  from  Latin  and  especially  Greek;  and 
although  these  terms  are  in  the  first  instance  teehnical,  yet,  with 
the  spread  of  education  and  general  diffusion  of  the  rudiments 
and  appliances  of  science,  the  boundary  Une  between  teehnied 
and  general,  indefinite  at  the  best,  tends  more  and  more  to  melt 
away — this  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  words  still  techtncal 
become  general  in  figurative  or  metonymic  senses.  Ache, 
diamond,  stomach,  comet,  organ,  tone,  ball,  carte,  are  none  the 
less  family  because  once  technical  words.  Commercial,  social^ 
artistic  or  literary  contact  has  also  led  to  the  adoption  of 
numerous  words  from  modem  European  languages,  espedaOy 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Dutch  (these  two  at  a  less  recent 
period):  thus  from  French  soirte,  sianee,  depdi,  dibris,  pro- 
gramme, prestige;  from  Italian  bu^,  canto,  feiio,  cartoon,  concert, 
regatta,  ruffian;  from  Portuguese  caste,  palaver;  from  Dutch 
yacht,  shipper,  schooner,  sloop.  Commercial  intercourse  and 
colom'zation  have  extended  far  beyond  Europe,  and  given  us 
words  more  or  fewer  from  HindostanI,  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Malay,  Chinese,  and  from  American,  Australian,  Polynesian  and 
African  languages.*  More  important  even  than  these,  perhaps, 
are  the  dialect  words  that  from  time  to  time  obtain  literary 
recognition,  restoring  to  us  obsolete  Old  English  forms,  and  not 
seldom  words  of  Celtic  or  Danish  origin,  which  have  been  pre- 
served  in  local  dialects,  and  thus  at  length  find  their  way  into 
the  standard  language. 

As  to  the  actual  proportion  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
language,  it  is  probable  that  original  Engb'sh  words  do  not  now 
form  more  than  a  fourth  or  perhaps  a  fifth  of  the  total  entries 
in  a  full  English  dictionary;  and  it  may  seem  strange,  therefore, 
that  we  still  identify  the  language  with  that  of  the  9th  century, 
and  class  it  as  a  member  of  the  Law  German  division.  But  this 
explains  itself,  when  we  consider  that  of  the  total  words  in  a 
dictionary  only  a  small  portion  are  used  by  any  one  individual 
in  speaking  or  even  in  writing;  that  this  portion  includes  the 
great  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  but  a  minority  of 
the  others.  The  latter  are  in  fact  almost  all  iitfMei^-the  vast 
majority  names  of  things  (nouns),  a  smaller  number  names  of 
attributes  and  actions  (adjectives  and  verbs),  and,  from  their 
very  nature,  names  of  the  things,  attributes  and  actions  which 
come  less  usually  or,  it  may  be,  very  rarely  under  our  notice. 
Thus  in  an  ordinary  book,  a  novel  or  story,  the  foreign  elemcnu 
will  amount  to  from  10  to  15%  of  the  whole;  as  the  subject 
becomes  more  recondite  or  technical  their  number  will  increase; 
till  in  a  work  on  chemistry  or  abstmse  mathematics  the  proportion 
may  be  40%.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  the  question  whence  words 
may  have  been  taken,  but  haw  they  are  used  in  a  language  that 
settles  its  character.  If  new  words  when  adopted  conform  them- 
selves to  the  manner  and  usage  of  the  adopting  language,  it  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  whether  they  are  taken  over  from  some 
other  language,  or  invented  off  at  the  ground.  In  either  case 
they  are  new  words  to  begin  with;  In  either  case  also,  if  they  are 
needed,  they  will  become  as  thoroughly  native,  i^.  familiar  from 
childhood  to  those  who  use  them,  as  those  that  possess  the  longest 
native  pedigree.  In  this  respect  Engl ish  is  still  the  same  language 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred ;  and,  comparing  its  history  with  that 
of  other  Low  German  tongues,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 

*  See  extended  lists  of  the  foreign  words  in  English  in  Dr  MoRJa'a 
Historical  Outlines  ^  English  Accidence,  p.  33. 
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A  gcnenl  brmd  vitii  of  ihe  Kiaias  a(  Ibe  Engliih  vocilnilu]r 
■nd  of  the  duis  at  vrinth  tbe  vuioui  foreign  eJemeati  floH«l 
baa  Ihe  lugvase,  u  veil  u  ol  Ihe  great  thange  produced  In  ic 

LJtia  ekincnu,  a  given  in  Ihe  acnnnpanying  dun.  The 
tiantvene  km  repreunt  (xatuiis,  and  it  will  be  Mca  bow 
Uniied  i  paiad  after  aU  ia  occupicil  by  modem  Eosluh,  boir 
long  Ihe  language  bad  been  in  Ihe  coaatry  bedm  Ibe  Nonnaii 
Conquai,  and  bo*  much  of  thb  ii  pnhiKaric  and  wilbent  any 
literary  lemaini.  Judging  by  vhu  hai  happened  duiing  Ibe 
histoiic  period,  great  cbangei  may  aad  indeed  mml  have  Ukea 
place  between  the  fint  uiinl  ol  the  Suou  tod  tbe  dayt  of 


souSlike  t 


HtHi,  auK.  d«fM,  iay,  nail,  tkOd,  trtdp,  >*««,  A■lcl(^S*n)n  iMa, 
mim,  iim.  ist,  ■««•',  iM,  trni,  aUM.  The  biMocy  o(  Engl>*b 
■Dtuidi  (lee  FaaKKIici]  ku  been  treated  at  length  by  Di  A,  J. 
EUn  wid  Dr  Henry  Smet;  and  it  ti  only  neceuaty  here  lo 
indkale  Ibe  broad  iadi.  which  are  Ihe  foUowing.  (ij  In  an 
accented  closed  ayliable,  origiul  sbntt  vowels  have.renuiaed 
nearly  unchang^d^  tbia  Ihe  HOidi  at,  men,  iiU,  Ct4.  dtat  are 
praoDunced  nan  neuly  as  in  Old  Eogliih.  thongh  tl 
me  nuie  like  Ihe  Scotch  ■  and  Notib  Engliib 
and  in  RHMt  mrdi  the  thott  a  had  a  broader 
proviDf  ial  a  ia  Man.  (i)  Long  accented  vowels  and  diphthongs 
hAve  nodefgoDe  a  regular  lound  ahilt  towards  closer  and  mora 
advanced  politkni,  lo  that  the  voldl  htn,  ixr,  aea  or  iU;  M 
(}a\n  ot  term,  Afr,  M  ot  Hit,  iWfc)  are  now  Miu,  Mr,  letk, 
ileel-,  wlule  Ihe  two  high  vowels  it  (•^so)  and  I  («}  have  become 
diphtboaga,  as  k6j,  scif,  now  keuu,  Mit,  though 
r  the  old  Bund  of  ■  remaias  in  the  north  (kHu), 
I  and  the  oHginal  J  in  the  pronunciation  ihrr, 
I  approved  by  Walker,  "  as  la  machine,  ud  shrre, 
L  and  nugaaioe."  (3)  Short  vowels  in  an  open 
f  ayUable  have  uwally  been  ieagiheacd  .19  in 
■d-M«,  ti-fa,  now  nami,  cute;  but  to  this  them 
are  eiception>,  etpedally  in  (he  oie  of  (  and  i. 
U)  Vowdi  in  lermina]  unacRoled  syllables  have 
all  lunk  into  short  obscnre  ',  and  then,  if  finalj 
disappeand;  10  (su,  ita,  fuJu  beouoe  «i-<,  ic-c, 


>i  final  t  has  passed 


King  Allied,  when  lilcnlBic  practicAlly  be^na.  Tba  chart  also 
jUvatTAieB  Ibe  coniinuhy  of  the  main  stock  ol  the  vocabulary, 
the  body  of  primary  "  woida  of  common  life,"  which,  notwith- 
standing numerous  losses  and  nure  numerous  additions,  has 
'  entity  through  all  the  periods.    But 


ol(»dEi 


1  rhelorici 


well  as  th 
:,  and  anew  vocabtdiiyoE"  abitiact 
isen  from  Fitnch,  Latin  and  Creek, 
boical,  commerdal  and  scientific" 
words  not  only  from  these,  hut  froni 


vocabulary  is  compii 
every  civilised  and  1 

The  preceding  sketch  bu  had  rcFercnce  mainly  to  tbe  gram- 
■latical  changes  which  tbe  language  has  undergone; distinct  fiom, 
lliaugb  intimately  coonecled  with  these  (as  where  Ihe  confusion 
Or  lots  of  infiectionE  was  a  consequeuc  of  the  weakening  of  Anal 
sounds)  are  the  great  phonetic  changes  which  have  taken  place 

modern  English  words  very  diStrent  from  their  Anglo-Ssioo 
ciiginals,  even  wbeie  no  elemeot  has  been  lost,  as  in  words  Uke 


MU,  BOW  sK.     (s>Tbel  

oormeaicui  with  front  vuwds,  have  often  become 
palatalised  lo  th,  j,  it,  as  dra,  rvci.  jCk.  row 
dwell,  ndp,  jht.  A  medial  01 
through  a  gattunl  ot  paltlal  tr. 
y,  farming  a  diphtbopg  or  i»w  vowel,  as  in  hit", 
Itia,  dirg,  itt,  drii,  now  tsic,  km,  iay,  lay,  try. 
W  and  k  bavt  disapimred  tcfore  r  aod  J.  t*  ia 
Witt,  {vViip,  Wrini:  A  final  (-(A)  bss  become 
/,  A,  ■>  or  nothing,  but  bu  developed  tbe  glides 
SI  or  i  before  itself,  these  combining  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  (o  form  a  diphthong,  or  merging 
with  it  mts  a  simple  vowd-sound,  as  riiA,  AoA, 
btk,  itch,  AeoA,  AJeoA,  now  retitk,  Jmgk,  AwfA, 
daitk,  kitk,  la^tli-M.  ki*,  btv,  <l*,  H,  lij.  R 
after  a  vowei  has  piactially  diiapfitaied  in 
standaid  English,  or  *t  moat  become  vocaliicd,  or 
combined  wiib  the  vowel,  as  in  Ainr,  iar,  mnt, 
ka.  Than:  and  olber  changes  have  taken  place 
gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  well-known 
phonetic  bws;  the  details  as  to  rime  and  mode 
may  be  studied  in  special  works.  It  may  be 
mentioned  Ihai  tbe  total  k>aa of  gismma tic*]  iMifcr 
in  Fi>gii*h^  u^  the  alsaost  complete  disappear- 
ance of  cues,  are  purdy  phooetfc  pbcDomena. 
Gmda  (whatever  its  remote  origin)  was  practically  the  use  ol 
adjectives  and  pronouns  with  certain  distinctive  teraiinattonB^ 
in  accordance  with  the  ffliu,  tfnre,  gendtr  or  kind  of  nouBI  lo 

were  uniformly  levelled  to  inal  I,  or  other  weak  souods,  ud  thus 

gendeis  or  kinds  having  no  other  eiiitence  dbappeued.  Thus 
when  pal  tide  ktn,  )ww  fiien  Aand,  'fa  itdan  Ut,  became,  by 
phonetic  weakeniilg,  W  t>>i<  Anri,  W  fodi  kaamd,  tu  toil  Mh, 
and  later  still  tbe  grti  karu,  tbe  t^  kamid,  the  gMf  bank,  Ihe 
words  karit,  katntd,  ioak  were  no  longer  grammatically  different 
kinds  of  aouns;  grammatical  geiMlcr  had  ceased  to  exist.  Tbe 
concord  ot  adjective*  has  eniinly  disappured;  the  cancaro 
'      }W  regulated  by  rakaaaiUy  aad  kx,  instead 


fgram 


Btical  gc 


,    Tbe 


:;  Ihe  bird  iMck  built  iti  a 
Our  remarks  fniin  Ihe  end  of  tbe  14th  century  bave  been 
nnfined  to  the  Maadard  or  Uleniy  fonn  of  English,  for  of  Ihe 
liber  dialects  Irom  Ibal  date  (wilb  the  exception  of  the  nortben 
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English  in  Scotland,  where  it  became  in  a  social  and  literary 
sense  a  distinct  language),  we  have  little  history.  We  know, 
however,  that  they  continued  to  exist  as  local  and  popular  forms 
of  speech,  as  well  from  occasional  specimens  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  exist  still  as  from  the  statements  of  writers  during 
the  interval.  Thus  Puttenham  in  his  ArU  of  EMgHsk  Pcesit 
(1589)   says^- 

'*  Our  maker  It.r.  poet]  therfore  at  these  daycs  shall  not  follow 
Pien  Pkiwman,  nor  Cower,  nor  Lydgate,  not  yet  Chauccr»  for  their 
language  {»  now  not  of  use  with  u»:  neither  shall  he  take  the  termes 
of  Northern-men,  such  as  they  use  in  dayly  talkc,  whether  they  be 
noble  men  or  gentle  men  or  of  their  best  clarkcs.  all  is  a  (=one) 
matter;  nor  in  effect  any  speach  used  beyond  the  river  of  Trent, 
though  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxoa 
at  this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  so  currant  as  our  S<n*tkenu 
English  is.  no  more  is  the  far  Westcroe  mans  speach:  ye  shall 
therefore  take  the  usual  speach  of  the  Court,  and  that  of  London  and 
the  shires  lying  about  London  within  Ix  myks,  and  not  much  above. 
I  say  not  this  but  that  in  every  diyre  of  England  there  be  gentlemen 
and  othcn  that  speake  but  specialty  write  as  good  Southeme  as  we 
of  Middlesex  or  Surrey  do,  but  not  the  common  people  of  every  shire, 
to  whom  the  gentlemen,  and  also  their  learned  clarkes  do  for  the 
most  part  con<fe9cend,  but  herein  we  are  already  ruled  by  th'  English 
Dictionaries  and  other  bookea  written  by  learned  men.*' — Arher's 
Reprint,  pL  157. 

In  comparatively  modem  times  there  has  been  a  reyiv|d  of 
interest  in  these  forms  of  English,  several  of  which  followihg  in 
the  wake  of  thb  revival  of  Lowland  Scots  in  the  iSth  and  19th 
oenturies»  have  produced  a  considerable  literature  in  the  form 
<tf  local  poems,  tales  and  "  folk-lore."  In  these  req)ects  Cumber- 
land, Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Devon,  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the 
**  far  north  "  and  "  far  west  "  of  Puttenham,  where  the  dialect 
was  felt  to  be  so  independent  of  literary  English  a$  not  to  be 
branded  as  a  mere  vulgar  corruption  of  it,  stand  prominent. 
More  recently  the  dialects  have  been  investigated  ph]]ok>gically, 
a  department  in  which,  as  in  other  departments  of  English 
philology,  the  elder  Richard  Garnett  must  be  named  as  a  pioneer. 
The  work  was  carried  out  zealously  by  Prince  Lonis  Luden 
Bonaparte  and  Dr  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  more  recently  by  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  for  the 
investigation  of  this  branch  of  philobgy.  The  efforts  of  this 
society  resulted  in  the  compilation  and  publication  of  glossatics 
or  word-books,  more  or  less  comi^cte  and  trustworthy,  of  most 
of  the  local  dialects,  and  in  the  production  of  grammars  dealing 
with  the  phonology  and  grammatical  features  of  a  few  of  these, 
among  which  that  of  the  Windhill  dialect  in  Yorkshire^  by 
Professor  Joseph  Wright,  and  that  of  West  Somerset,  by  the 
late  F.  T.  Elworthy,  deserve  special  mention.  Fh)m  the  whole 
of  the  glossaries  of  the  Dialect  Society,  and  from  all  the  earlier 
dialect  works  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  atnpUficd  and 
illustrated  by  the  contributions  of  local  collaborators  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Professor  Joseph  Wright  has 
constructed  his  English  DiaUa  DkHonaryy  recording  JLhe  local 
words  and  senses,  with  indication  of  their  geographical  range, 
thdr  pronunciation,  and  in  most  cases  with  illnstmtive  quotations 
or  phrases.  To  this  he  has  added  an  Bn^h  Dialect  Grammar^ 
dealing  very  fully  with  the  phonology  of  the  dialects,  showing 
the  various  sounds  which  now  represent  each  Old  English  sound^ 
and  endeavouring  to  define  the  area  over  which  each  modem  form 
extends;  the  accidence  is  treated  more  summarily,  without 
going  minutely  into  that  of  each  dialect-group,  for  which  special 
dialect  grammars  must  be  consulted.  The  work  has  also  a  very 
full  and  valuable  index  of  every  word  and  form  treated. 

The  researches  of  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  and  Dr  Ellis  were 
directed  spedally  to  the  classification  and  mapping  of  the 
existing  dialects,*  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  dialects  of  Old 
and  Middle  English.  They  recognised  a  Northern  diafeet  lying 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Morccambe  Bay  to  the*  Humber, 
which,  with  the  kindred  Scottish  dialects  (already  investigated 
and  classed),*  is  the  dirc*ct  descendant  of  early  northern  English, 

»  See  description  attd  map  In  Tmns.  ofPkOei.  Soc..  1875-1876,  p.  570. 

•  The  Dialect  oftkeSoutkeen  Counties  ef  Scotland,  ittFronunetatiom, 
Cnmmar  and  Uitloric^  FekUion*,  vith  an.  Appendix  oi^ike  fnsent 
limits  of  the  Gaelic  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  Dialectal  Divisions 
of  the  Lowland  Tongue;  and  a  Lingutstical  Uap  ^  Scotland,  by 
James  A.  H.  Murray  (London,  1873). 


and  a  Soutk^wtgiem  dialtct  occupying  Somerset,  Wilts,  Dofsei, 
Gloucester  and  western  Hampshire,  which,  with  the  Devonian 
dialect  beyond  it,  are  the  descendants  of  early  southern  English 
and  the  still  older  West-Saxon  of  Alfred.  This  dialect  must  in  the 
r4th  century  have  been  spoken  everywhere  south  of  Thames; 
but  the  influence  of  London  caused  its  eztinctioo  in  Surrey, 
Sussex  and  Kent,  so  that  already  in  Puttenham.it  had  become 
"  far  western."  An  East  Midland  dialect,  extending  f com  south 
Lincolnshire  to  London,  occupies  the  cradie>land  of  the  standard 
English  speech,  and  still  Shows  least  variation  from  it.  Between 
and  around  these  typical  dialects  are  ten  others,  representing  the 
old  Midland  proper,  or  dialects  between  it  and  the  others  already 
mentioned.  Thus  '* north  of  Trent"  the  North-mieslem  dialect 
of  south  Lancashire,  Chcriiire,  Derby  and  Sta£Eord,  with  that  of 
Shropshire,  represents  the  early  West  Midland  English,  of  which 
several  specimens  remain;  while  the  North-eastern  of  Nottingham 
and  north  Lincolnshire  represents  the  dialect  of  the  Lay  of 
Httodok.  With  the  North  Midland  dialect  of  south-west  York- 
shire, these  represent  forms  of  speech  which  to  the  modem 
Londoner,  as  to  Puttenham,  axe  still  deddedly  northern,  though 
actually  intermediate  between  northern  proper  and  midland,  and 
preserving  interesting  traces  of  the  midland  pronouns  and  verbal 
inflections.  There  "is  an  Eastern  dialect  in  the  East  Anglian 
counties;  a  Midland  in  "Leicester  and  Warwick  shires;  a 
Western  in  Hereford,  Worcester  dnd  north  Gloucestenhire, 
intermediate  between  south-western  and  north-western,  and 
representing  the  dialect  of  Piers  Plenman.  Finally,  between  the 
east  midland  and  south-western,  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey  and  Sussex,  there  is  a  dialea 
which  must  have  once  been  south-western, but  of  which  the  most 
salient  characters  have  been  rabbcd  off  by  proximity  to  London 
and  the  East  Midland  speech.  In  east  Sussex  and  Kent  this 
Soulh-eastem  dialect  attains  to  a  more  distinctive  diacacter. 
llie  Kenlish  form  of  early  Southern  EngUdi  evidently  maintained 
its  existence  more  toughly  than  that  of  the  counties  immediatdy 
south  of  London.  It  was  very  distinct  in  the  days  of  Sir  Thomas 
More;  and  even,  as  we  sec  from  the  dialect  attributed  to  Edgar 
in  Lear,  was  still  strongly  marked  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Ireland,  in  the  baronies  of  Forth 
and  Bargy,  in  county  Wexford,  a  very  archaic  form  of  English,  of 
which  specimens  have  been  preserved, '  was  still  spoken  in  the 
iSth  century.  In  all  probabiUty  it  dated  from  the  first  English 
invasion.  In  many  parts  of  Ulster  forms  of  Lowland  Scotch 
dating  to  the  settlement  under  J<unes  I.  are  still  spoken;  but  the 
English  of  Ireland  generally  seems  to  repr^ent  i6th  and  17th 
century  English,  as  in  the  pronuncialion  of  tea,  wheat  (tayj 
«Ao»f),  largely  affected,  of  course,  by  the  native  Celtic.  The 
subsequent  worit  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  and  the  faets  set 
forth  in  the  English  Dialed  Dictionary,  confirm  in  a  general  way 
the  dassificatjon  of  Bonaparte  and  Ellis;  but  4bey  bring  out 
strongly  the  fact  that  only  in  a  few  cases  can  the  boundary 
between  dialects  now  be  determined  by  precise  lines.  For  every 
dialect  there  is  a  central  region,  larger  or  smaller,  in  which  its 
characteristtcs  are  at  a  maximum;  but  towards  the  edges  of  the 
area  these  become  mixed  and  blended  with  the  features  of  the 
contiguous  diakcts,  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  the 
point  at  which  the  one  dialect  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The 
fact  is  that  the  various  features  of  a  dialect,  whether  its  distinc- 
tive words,  characteristic  pronunciations  or  special  grammatical 
features,  though  they  may  have  the  same  centre,  have  not  all  the 
same  circumference.  Some  of  them  extend  to  a  certain  distance 
round  the  centre;  others  to  a  much  greater  distance.  The  only 
approximately  accurate  way  to  map  the  area  of  any  dialect, 
whether  in  England,  France,  Germany  or  elsewhere,  is  to  take 
a  well-chosen  set  of  its  characteristic  features  words,  senses, 
sounds  or  grammatical  peculiarities,  and  draw  a  line  round  the 
area  over  which  each  of  these  extends;  between  the  innemost 
and  outermost  of  these  there  will  often  be  a  large  border  district. 
If  the  sante  process  be  followed  with  the  c<»tigaous  dialects, 

'  A  Glossary  {uriih  some  pieus  of  Verse)  of  the  Old  DwUct  of  the 
English  Colony  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  collected  by  Jacob  Poole,  edited 
byW.  Barnes.  B.D.  (London.  1867). 
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Digest.  In  the  Ocddent  the  time  for  the  Germanic  "  folk-la«rs  '* 
{Leges  Barbarorvm)  had  come,  and  a  Canon  law,  ambitious  ot 
Independence,  was  being  constructed,  when  in  the  Orient  the 
lord  of  church  and  state  was  "enucleating"  all  that  was  to  live 
of  the  classical  jurisprudence  of  pagan  Rome.  It  was  but  a 
brief  interval  between  Gothic  and  Lombardic  domination  that 
enabled  him  to  give  law  to  Italy:  Gaul  and  Britain  were  bejrond 
his  reach. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  that  have  come  down  to  ns  (and  we 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of  much  beyond  some  dooms  of 
the  Merdan  Offa)  arc  best  studied  as  members  of  a  large  Teutonic 
family.  Those  that  proceed  from  the  Kent  and  Wessex  of  the 
7th  century  are  closely  related  to  the  continental  folk- laws. 
Their  next  of  kin  seem  to  be  the  Lex  Saxonum  and  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards.  Then,  though  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  are 
unproductive,  we  have  from  Alfred  (c.  900)  and  his  successors 
a  series  of  edicts  which  strongly  resemble  the  Frankish  capitularies 
— so  strongly  that  we  should  see  a  dear  case  of  imitation,  were 
it  not  that  in  FranUand  the  age  of  legislation  had  come  to  its 
disastrous  end  long  before  Alfred  was  king.  This,  it  may  be 
noted,  gives  to  English  legal  history  a  singular  continuity  from 
Alfred's  day  to  our  own.  The  king  of  the  English  was  expected 
to  publish  laws  at  a  time  when  hardly  anyone  else  was  attempting 
any  such  feat,  and  the  English  dooms  of  Canute  the  Dane  are 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  statutes  that  were  issued  in 
the  Europe  of  the  nth  century.  No  genuine  laws  of  the  sainted 
Edward  have  descended  to  us,  and  during  his  reign  England 
seems  but  too  likely  to  follow  the  bad  example  of  Frankhnd, 
and  become  a  loose  congeries  of  Iordshii».  From  this  fate  it 
was  saved  by  the  Norman  duke,  who,  like  Canute  before  him, 
subdued  a  land  in  which  kings  were  still  expected  to  publish  laws. 

In  the  study  of  early  Germanic  law— -a  study  which  now  for 
some  considerable  time  has  been  scientifically  prasecuted  in 
Germany — the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  have  received  their  doe 
share  of  attention.  A  high  degree  of  racial  purity  may  be 
claimed  on  their  behalf.  Celtic  elements  have  been  sought  for 
in  them,  but  have  never  been  detMted.  At  certain  pointSi 
notably  in  the  regulation  of  the  blood-feud  and  the  oonttniction 
of  a  tariff  of  atonements,  the  law  of  one  rude  folk  will  always 
be  somewhat  like  the  law  of  another;  but  the  esdsting  remains 
of  old  Webh  and  old  Irish  law  stand  far  remoter  from  the  dooms 
of  ^tbelberht  And  Ine  than  stand  the  edicts  of  Rothari  and 
Liutprand,  kings  of  the  Lombards.  Indeed,  it  is  y^sry  dubious 
whether  distinctively  Celtic  customs  play  any  considerable 
part  in  the  evdution  of  that  system  of  rules  of  AngUan,  Scandi- 
navian and  Frankish  origin  which  becomes  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Within  England  itself,  though  for  a  while  there  was  fighting 
enough  between  the  various  Germam'c  folks,  the  tribal  differences 
were  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  a  common  law.  Even  the  strong  Scandinavian  Strain 
seems  to  have  rapidly  blended  with  the  AngUan.  It  amplified 
the  language  and  the  law,  but  did  not  permanently  divide  the 
country.  If,  for  example,  we  can  to-day  distingidsh  between 
Saw  and  rigkf^  we  are  debtors  to  the  Danes;  but  very  soon  law 
is  not  distinctive  of  eastern  or  right  of  western  England.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nth  century  a  would-be  expounder  ct  the  law 
of  England  had  still  to  say  that  the  country  was  divided  between 
the  Wessex  law,  the  Mercian  law,  and  the  Danes'  law,  but  he 
had  also  to  point  out  that  the  law  of  the  king's  own  court  stood 
apart  from  and  above  all  partial  systems.  The  local  customs 
were  those  of  shires  and  hundreds,  and  shaded  off  into  each 
other.  We  may  speak  of  more  Danish  and  less  Danish  counties; 
it  was  a  matter  of  degree;  for  riven  were  narrow  and  hills  were 
low.    England  was  meant  by  nature  to  be  the  land  of  one  law. 

Then  as  to  Roman  law.  In  England  and  elsewhere  Germanic 
law  developed  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  charged  with  traditions 
of  the  old  world,  and  many  of  these  traditwns  had  become 
implicit  in  the  Cliristian  ceUgion.  It  might  be  argued  that  aU 
that  we  call  progress  is  due  to  the  influence  exercised  by  Roman 
civilisation;  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  Germanic  law  would 
never  have  been  set  in  writing;  and  that  theoretically  unchange< 
able  custom  would  never  have  been  supplemented  or  superseded 


by  express  legislathm.  AU  this  and  mudr  more  of  the.  same  'sort 
might  be  said;  but  the  survival  in  Britain,  or  the  reintroduction 
into  England,  of  anything -that  we  should  dare  to  call  Roman 
jurisprudence  would  be  a  different  matter.  Eyes,  carefully 
trained,  h«ve  minutely  scrutinized  the  Anglo-Saxon  l^^l  texts 
without  finding  the  least  trace  of  a  Roman  rule  outside  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere.  Even  w<ithin  that  sphere  modem  research 
is  showing  that  the  church^fHx>perty>^law  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical  "  benefice,"  is  permeated  by  Gei^ 
manic  ideas.  This  is  true  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  yet  truer  of  an 
England  in  which  Christianity  was  for  a  while  extinguished. 
Moreover,  the  laws  that  were  written  in  England  were,  from  the 
first,  written  in  the  English  tongue;  and  this  gives  them  a 
unique  value  in  the  eyes  of  students  of  Germanic  folk-law,  for 
even  the  very  smcicnt  and  barbarous  Lex  Saika  b  a  Latin 
document,  though  many  old  Frankish  words  are  enshrined  in  it. 
Also  we  notice^and  this  is  of  grave  importance*— that  in  England 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  any  "  Romani "  who  are  being  suffered 
to  live  under  their  own  law  by  their  Teutonic  rulers.  On  the 
Continent  we  may  see  Gundobad,  the  Burgundian,  publishing 
one  law-book  for  the  Burgundians  and  another  for  the  Romani 
who  own  his  sway.  A  book  of  kws,  excerpted  chiefly  from  the 
Theodosian  code,  was  issued  by  Alaric  the  Visigoth  for  his  Roman 
subjects  before  the  days  of  Justinian,  and  this  book  (the  so-called 
Breviarium  Alarici  or  Lex  Romana  Visigotkorum)  became  for  a 
long  while  the  chief  representative  of  Roman  law  in  Gaul.  The 
Frankish  king  in  his  expansive  realm  ruled  over  many  men 
whose  law  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  LexSalica  or  Lex  Ribuariot 
but  in  what  was  called  the  Lex  Romana.  "A  system  of  personal 
law"  prevailed:  the  komo  Romanus  handed  on  his  Roman  law 
to  his  children,  while  Frankish  or  Lombardic,  Swabian  or  Saxon 
law  would  run  in  the  blood  of  the  homo  barharus.  Of  all  this  WA 
hear  nothing  in  England.  Then  on  the  mainland  of  Europe 
Roman  and  barbarian  law  could  not  remain  in  juxtaposition 
without  affecting  eadi  other.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  dis- 
tinctively Roman  ndes  making  their  way  into  the  law  of  the 
victorious  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  see  a  decay  and 
debasement  of  juri4>rudence  which  ends  in  the  formation  of 
what  modem  historians  have  called  a  Roman  "vulgar-law" 
(  Vuigarrechl).  For  a  short  age  which  centres  round  the  year  800 
it  seemed  possible  thii  Frankish  kings,  who  were  becoming 
Roman  emperon,  would  be  able  to  rule  by  their  capitularies 
nearly  the  wholeof  the  Christian  Ocddent  The  dream  vanished 
before  fratricidal  wars,  heathen  invaders,  centrifugal  feudalism, 
and  a  centrqxtal  church  which  found  its  law  in  the  newly 
concocted  forgeries  of  the  Pseudo-Isidore  (c.  850).  The  "  personal 
laws"  began  to  transmute  themselves  into  local  customs,  and 
the  Roman  vulgar-law  began  to  look  like  the  local  ci^om  of 
those  districts  where  the  Romani  were  the  preponderating 
element  in  the  population.  Meanwhile,  the  Norse  pirates  snbducd 
a  large  tract  ii  what  was  to  be  northern  France — ^a  land  where 
Romani  were  few.  Their  restless  and  boundless  vigour  these 
Normans  retained;  but  they  showed  a  wonderful  power  of 
appropriating  whatever  of  alien  civilization  came  in  their  way. 
In  their  language,  religion  and  law,  they  had  become  Frendi 
many  years  before  they  subdued  En^nd.  It  is  a  plausible 
opinion  that  among  them  there  lived  some  sound  traditions 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy's  best  days,  and  that  Norman  dukes, 
rather  than  German  emperors  or  Ungs,  of  the  French,  are  the 
tmest  spiritual  heirs  of  Charies  the  Great. 

In  our  own  day  German  historians  are  wont  to  speak  of  English 
law  as  a  "  daughter  "  of  French  or  Frankish  hiw.  This  tendency 
derived  its  main  inq>ul8e  from  H.  Brunner's  proof  that  the  germ 
of  trial  by  jury,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws, 
can  be  found  in  the  prerogative  procedure  of  the  Frankish  kings. 
We  must  here  remember  that  during  a  long  age  English  lawyers 
wrote  in  French  and  even  thought  in  French,  and  that  to  this 
day  most  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  mere  especially  of 
the  private  law,  are  of  French  origin.  Also  it  must  be  aUowed 
that  when  English  law  has  taken  shape  in  the  13th  century  it 
is  very  like  one  of  the  cwimmet  of  northern  France.  Even  wh^" 
linguistic  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  the  Saxon  M' 
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of  Eikc  vott  Kepgow  wfll  seem  far  less  fomilMf  to  ao  EncUsbman 
tiian  the  scM^Ued  Establishments  of  St  Louis;  This  was  the 
outcome  of  a  slow  process  which  fills  more  than  a  century  (1066-^ 
xiSq),  and  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  reforming  energy 
of  Henry  II.,  the  French  prince  who,  in  addition  to  Engbndi 
ruled  a  good  half  of  France.  William  the  Conqueror  scsms  la 
have  intended  to  govern  Engiiahmen  by  English  law.  After 
the  tyranny  of  Rufus,  Henry  I.  promised  a  restoration  of  King 
Edward's  law:  that  is,  the  law  of  the  Confessor's  time  (JUgam 
Eadwardi  regis  vobis  reddo).    Various  attempts  were  theit  made» 

mostly,  so  it  would  seem,  by  incn  ol  French  birth, 
luw  jv^     ^^  '^^^  ^  ^  modem  and  practicable  form  the  logo 

Eadieardi  which  was  thus  refetortod.  The  result  of 
their  labours  is  an  intricate  group  of  legal  tracts  whidi  has  been 
explored  of  late  years  by  Dr  Liebermann.  The  best  of  these 
has  long  been  known  as  the  Ltgei  Henrici  Primi^  and  aspires 
to  be  a  comprehensive  law-book.  Its  author,  though  he  had 
tome  foreign  sources  at  his  command,  such  as  the  Lex  Ribwaria 
and  an  epitome  of  the  Breviary  of  Alaric,  todJL  the  main  part  of 
his  matter  from  the  code  of  Canuteand  the  older  English  dooms. 
Neither  the  Conqueror  nor  either  of  his  sons  had  issued  many 
ordinances:  the  invading  Normans  had  little^  if  any,  written 
law  to  bring  with  them,  and  had  invaded  a  country  where  kings 
had  been  lawgivers.  Moreover,  there  was  much  in  the  Engll^ 
^tem  that  the  Conqueror  was  keenly  interested  in  retaining — 
especially  an  elaborate  method  of  taxing  the  land  and  its  holders. 
The  greatest  product  of  Koman  government,  the  grandest  feat 
of  government  that  the  world  had  seen  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book^  was  a  conservative  effort, 
an  attempt  to  fix  upon  every  landholder,  French  or  £ng:lish, 
the  amount  of  geld  that  was  due  from  his  predecessor  in  title. 
Himself  the  rebellious  vassal  of  the  French  king,  the  duke  of 
the  Normans,  who  had  become  king  of  the  English,  knew  much 
of  disruptive  feudalism,  and  had  no  mind  to  see  England  that 
other  France  which  it  had  threatened  to  become  in  the  dasrs  of 
his  pious  but  incompetent  cousin.  The  sheriffs,  though  called 
Hce'<ouUes,  were  to  be  the  king's  officers;  the  shire-moots  might 
be  called  coimty  courts,  but  were  not  to  be  the  courts  of  counts. 
Much  that  was  sound  and  royal  in  English  publit  law  was  to  be 
preserved  if  William  could  preserve  it. 

The  gulf  thai  divides  the  so-called  Leges  Hemki  {c,  11x5) 
from  the  text<book  ascribed  to  Ranulf  Glanvill  (c.  xi68)  seems 

at  first  sight  very  wide.  The  one  represents  a  not 
^iiet,       easily  imaginabla  chaos  and  clash  ol  old  rules  and 

new;  it  represents  also  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
feudalism  which  in  other  countries  is  represented  chiefly  by  a 
Significant  silence.  The  other  is  aa  orderly,  rational  book, 
which  through  all  the  subsequent  centuries  wiH  be  readily  under- 
stood by  En^h  lawyers.  Making  no  attempt  to  tcU  us  what 
goes  on  in  the  local  courts,  its  author,  who  may  be  Henry  ll.'s 
chief  justiciar,  Ranulf  Glanvill,  or  may  be  Glanvill's  nephew, 
Hubert  Walter,  fixes  our  attention  on  a  novel  etement  which  is 
beginning  to  subdue  all  else  to  its  powerful  operation.  He  speaks 
to  us  of  the  justice  that  is  done  by  the  king's  own  court.  Henry 
IL  had  opened  the  doors  of  his  Fratch-lpeaking  court  to  the 
mass  of  his  subjects.  Judges  chosen  for  their  ability  were  to 
sit  there,  term  after  term;  judges  were  to  travel  in  drcuita 
through  the  land,  and  in  many  cases  the  procedure  by  way  of 
"  an  inquest  of  the  country,"  which  the  Norman  kings  had  used 
for  the  ascertainment  of  their  fiscal  rights,  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  ordinary  litigants.  All  this  had  been  done  in  a 
piecemeal,  experimental  fashion  by  ordinances  that  were  known 
as  "  assizes."  There  had  not  been,  and  wal  not  to  be,  any 
enunciation  of  a  general  principle  inviting  all  Who  were  wronged 
to^  bring  in  their  own  words  their  complaints  to  the  king's 
audience.  The  general  prevalence  of  feudal  justice,  and  of  ih£ 
world-old  methods  of  supcrnaturd.  probation  (ordeals,  battles, 
oaths -sworn  withoath-helpers),  was  to  be  theoretical^  respected; 
but  in««cptionaI  casfes,  which  wouid  soon  begin  to  devour  the 
rule,  a  royal  remedy  was  to  be  open  to  any  one  who  could  frame 
his  case  within  the  compass  of  some  carefuUy-worded  and 
prcBCnpt  fomula.    With  allusion  to  a  remote  stage  iaihe  histoiy 


of  Roman  law,  a  stage  iof  which  Henry's  advisers  can  have  known 
little  or  nothing,  we  may  say  that  a  "  formulary  system  "  is 
established  which  will  preside  over  English  law  until  modem 
times.  Certain  actions,  each  with  a  name  of  its  own,  are  open 
to  litigants.  Each  has  its  own  formula  set  forth  in  its  original 
(or,  as  we  might  say,  originating)  writ;  each  has  its  own  pro- 
cedure and  its  appropriate  mpdc  of;  trial.  The  litigant  chooses 
his  writ,  his  action,  and  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  choice.  Thus 
a  book  about  royal  justice.tends  to  become,  and  Glanvill's  book 
already  is,  a  commentary  on  original  writs. 

The  precipitation  of  English  law  in  so  coherent  a  form  as  that 
which  it  has  assumed  in  ClanviU's  book  is  not  to  be  explained 
without  reference  to  the  revival  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in 
Italy.  Out^f  a  school  of  Lombard  lawyers  at  Pavia  had  come 
Lanfranc  the  Conqueror's  adviser,  and  the  Lombardists  had 
already  been  studying  Justinian's  Institutes. .  Then  at  length 
the  Digest  came  by  its  rights.  About  the  year  xxoo  Irnerius 
was  teaching  at  Bologna,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  W^est  men 
were  eagerly  flocking  to  hear  the  new  £ospel  of  civilization. 
About  the  year  X149  Vacarius  was  teaching  Roman  law  in 
England.  The  rest  of  a  long  life  he  spent  here,  and  faculties  of 
Roman  and  Canon  law  took  shape  in  the  nascent  university  of 
Oxford.  Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  Roman  law  in  England, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canon  law,  which  was  crystal- 
lizing in  the  Decretum  Cratiani  {c,  J 139)  and  in  the  decretals  of 
Alexander  UI.,  would  be  the  law  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
tribunals.  The  great  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  brought  this  system  iojUi  collision  with  the  teqtponl 
law  of  England,  and  the  king's  ministers,  must  have  seen  that 
they  had  much  to  learn  from -the  methodic  enemy.  Some  of 
them  were  able  men  who  became  the  justices  of  Henry's  court, 
and  bishops  to  boot.  The  luminous  Dialogue  0/  the  Exchequer 
{€.  1x79),  which  expounds  the  English  fiscal  system,  came  from 
the  treasurer,  Richard  Fitz  Nigel,  who  became  bishop  of  London; 
and  the  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England  came  perhaps  from 
Glanvill,  perhaps  from  Hubert  Walter,  who  was  to  be  both 
primate  and  chief  julticiar.  There  was  healthy  emulation  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done  by  Italian  jurists,  but  no  meek 
acceptance  of  foreign  results. 

A  great  constmctive  era  had  op«[ied,  and  its  outcome  was  a 
large  and  noble  hook.  The  author  was  Henry  of  Bcatton  (his 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  Bracton),  who  died  In  Bf^et^m, 
X368  after  having  been  for  many  years  one  of  Henry 
UI.'s  justices.  The  xnodel  for  its  form  was  the  treatise  of  Aao 
q(  BoWgna  (*'  master  of  aU  the  masters  of  the  kws,"  an  Engli^ 
man  called  him),  and  thence  were  taken  many  of  the  generalities 
of  Jttti^pmdence:  maxims  that  might  be  regarded  as  ^  universal 
and  natural  validity.  But  the  tme  core  of  the  work  was  the 
practice  of  an  EngUsh  court  which  had  yearly  been  extending 
its  operationa  in  many  directions.  For  hall  a  century  past 
diligent  record  had  been  kept  on  parchment  of  all  that  this  court 
had  done,  and  from  its  rolls  Braaon  cited  numerous  decisions. 
He  cited  them  as  precedents,  paying  special  heed  to  the  judgments 
of  two  jud|^  who  were  already  dead,  Martin  Pateshidl  and 
William  RaJei^  For  this  purpose  he  compiled  a  large  Note 
Book,  which  Was  discovered  by  Prof.  Vinogradoff  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1884.  Thus  at  a  very  early  time  English  *'  oammon 
law  "  shows  a  tendency  to  become  what  it  afterwards  definitely 
became,  itamely,  "case  Liw."  The  term  *' common  law  "  was 
being  taken  over  from  the  canonists  by  English  lawyers,  who 
used  it  to  di«fiffp^ifh  the  g|sm»al  law  of  the  land  from  local 
Cttstoaa»  royal  prerdgatives»  and  in  short  from  all  that  was 
exceptional  or  special.  Since  statutes  and  ordinanoea  were  still 
rarities,  aU  expressly  enacted  laws  were  also  excluded  Ceom  the 
English  lawyers'  notion  of  "the  common  law."  The  Great 
Charter  (1115)  had  laken  the  form  ol  a  grant  of ."  liberties  and 
pnvikges,"  cemparabfe  to  the  grants  that  the  king  made  to 
individual  men  and  favoured  towns.  None  the  less,  it  was  in 
that  age  no  small- body  of  enacted  law,  and,  owing  to  its  import- 
ance and  solemnity,:  it  was  in  after  ages  regarded  as  the  first 
artide  of  a  stalnte  book.  There  it  was  foUowed  by  the  "  pro- 
visions "  issued  at  Mcrtoa  in  X9$6,  and  by  those  issued  at 
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llftiiboRnigfa  after  the  end  of  the  Baraas*  Wak  Bi*  during 
Henry  III.'s  long  reign  the  swift  devdopmsnt  of  English  law 
was  d«e  chiefly  to  new  "original  wriu"«nd  new  "fotnu  of 
action  "  devised  by  the  chancery  and  sanctknwd  by  the  coacti 
Bractoa  knew  many  writs  thatwene  oniuiowa  to  t^lanvill^aad 
.men  were  slicady  peiceiving  that  limits  must  be  Bet:  to  the 
inventive  power  of  the  chancery  unless  tbe  king  was  to-be  an 
BncontAUable  Jaw-maker.  Thus  the<  oommoa  law  was  losing 
the  power  of  rapid  growth  when  Bcactoft  summed  the  attained 
results  in  a  book,  the  success  of  which  is  attested  by  a  ciowd  of 
manuscriitt  copies.  Biacton  had  intiodnGed  just  enough  of 
Roman  law  and  Bdlegnese  method  to  save  the  law  of  England 
from  the  fate  that  awaited  German  law.in  Germany.  His  book 
was  printed  ia  1569,  and  Coke  owed  much  to  Bracton. 

The  comparison  that  is  suggested  when  Edward  I.  is  called 
the  English  Justinian  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  Nevertheless, 
as  is  welT  knows,  it  is  in  his  reign  (1472-1507)  that  English 
institutions  finally  take  the  fonns  that  they  axe  to  keep  through 
coming  centuries.  We  already  see  the  parUament  ol  the  three 
estates,  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  the  king's  couocUf  the 
chancery  or  secretarial  department,  the  exchequer  or  financial 
department,  the  king's  bench,  thecommoa  bench,  the  com* 
mlssioaers  of  assise  and  gaol  delivery,  the  small  group  of  pro- 
fessionally learned  judges,  and  a  small  group  of  professiwially 
learned  lawyers,  whose  skill  is  at  the  service  of  those  who  will 
empk>y  them.  M<MPeovcr,  the  statutes  thai  were  passed  in  tbe 
first  eighteen  years  of  the  reign,  though  th^  bulk  seems  slight 
to  us  nowadays,  bore  so  fuiyUmental  a  charaaer  that  in  sub« 
seqnont  ages  they  app^red  a^  the  substnicture  of  hugemass^ 
of  superincumbent  law.  Coke  commented  upon  them  sentence 
by  seatenpe,  and  even  now  tbe  merest  smatterer  in  EngUsh  law 
must  profess  some  knowledge  of  (^Ua  cmptores  and  Dt  donis 
a>ndiUotMiibus.  If  some  American  states  have,  while  others 
have  not,  accepted  these  statutes,  that- is  a  difference  which  \% 
not  unimportant  to  citiscns  of  the  United  States  in  the  aoth 
century.  Then  from  the  early  years  of  Edward's  reign  come 
the  first  "law  reports"  that  have  descended  to  us:  the  oldest 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  printed;  the  oldest  that  has  been 
printed  belongs  to  1292.  These  are  the  precursors  of  the  long 
series  of  Year  Books  (£dw..ll  <Hen.  VIII.)  which  runs  through 
the  residue  of  the  middle  ages.  Lawyers,  we  perceive,  are 
already  making  and  preserving  notes  of  the  discussions  that  take 
place  in  court,  French  notes  that  will  be  more  useful  to  them 
than  the  formal  Latin  records  inscribed  upon  the  plea  rolls. 
From  these  reports  we  learn  that  there  are  already,  as  we  should 
say,  a  few  "  leading  counsel,"  some  of  whom  wiU  be  retained 
.in  almost  every  important  cause.  Vsup^X  decretals  had  been 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  clcqsy  from  secular  employment. 
The  clerical  ekment  had  been  strong  among  the  judges  of  Henry 
in.'s  icign:  Bracton  was  an  archdeacon,  Pateshull  a  dean, 
Raleigh  died  a  bishop.  Their  places  begin  to  be  filled  by  men  who 
are  not  in  orders,  but  who  have  pleaded  the  king's  causes  for  him 
— his  Serjeants  or  servants  at  law— -and  beside  them  there  are 
young  men  who  are  "  apprentices  at  law,"  and  are  learning  to 
plead.  Also  we  begin  to  see  men  who,  as  ''  attorneys  at  law,'* 
are  making  it  their,  business  to  appear  on  behalf  of  litigantSf 
The  history  of  the  legal  profession  and  its  monopoly  of  legal  aid 
is  intricate,  and  at  some  points  still  obscure;  but  the  influence 
of  the  canonical  system  is  evident:  the  English  attorney  corr<^ 
sponds  to  the  canonical  proctor,  and  the  English  barrister  to 
the  canonical  advocate  The  main  outlines  were  being  drawn 
in  Edward  l.'s  day;  the  legal  profession  became  organic,  and 
professional  opinion  became  one  of  the  main  forces  that  mouldej 
the  law. 

The  study  of  English  law  fell  apart  from  all  other  studies,  and 
the  impulse  (hat  had  flowed  from  Italian  jurisprudence  was 
ebbing.  We  have  two  comprehensive  text-books  from  Edward's 
rpignt  the  one  known  to  us  as  Field,  the  other  as  Britlon;  both 
of  them,  however,  quarry  t^Kir  materials  from  Bracton's  treatise. 
Also  we  h.nve  two  little  books  on  procedure  which  are  attributed 
to  Chief-Justice  Hcngham,  and  a  few  other  small  tracts  of  an 
.intensely  practical  kind.    Under  the  cover  of  fables  about  Kin^ 


Alfrtd,  the  author  of  die  Uiiror  of  JuOites  made  a  bitter  stuck 
upon  King  Edward's  judges,  some  of  whom  bad  fallen  into  deep 
disgrace.  Eagbfatlegal  history  has  hardly  yet  been  purged  ol 
the  leaveii  of  falsehood  that  was  introduced  by  this  fantastic 
and  onscrupuhras  pamphleteer.  •  His  eaigmaticsl  book  ends  that 
Mtente  age . which  bci^with  Glanvill's  treatise  and  tbe  trea* 
suMc's  diidogue.  Beiweeii  Edward  l.*%  day  and  Edward  IV.'s 
haidly  aiiythlng  that  deserves  the  naime  of  book  was  written 
by  hn  English  hiwyer. 

During  that  tinw  the  body  ol  statute  law  was  growing,  but 
not  very  rapidly.  Acts  of  padiament  intervened  at  a  sufficient 
number  of  important  points  to  generate  and  maintain 
a  persuasion  that  no  limit,  oc  no  ascertainable  limit,  'j'JJ*  '^ 
can  be  set  to  the  legislative  power  of  king  phd  parlia-  ^atartn. 
meati  Very  few  are  the  signs  that  the  Judges  ever 
pnmitted  the  validity  of  a  statute  to  be  drawn  into  debate. 
Thus  the  way  was  b^ig  prepared  for  the  definite  assertion  of 
partiamentiay  "  omnicompetence  "  which  we  obtain  from  the 
Elizabethan  statesman  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  for  thoSe  theories 
of  sovereignty  which  we  couple  with  the  names  of  Hobbes  and 
Austin.  Nevertheless,  EngUsh  law  was  being  developed  rather 
by  debates  in  court  than  by  open  legislation.  The  most  dis> 
tinctively  English  of  English  institutions  in  the  later  middle 
ages  are  the  Year-Books  and  the  Inns  of  Court.  Year  by  year, 
term  by  term,  lawyers  were  reporting  cases  in  order  that  they 
and  thdrfellows  might  know  how  cases  had  been  decided.  The 
allegation  of  specific  precedents  was  indeed  much  mrer  than  ll 
afterwards  became,  and  no  calculus,  of  authority  so  definite  9$ 
that  whieh  now  obtains  had  been. established  in  Coke's  day,  far 
less  in  Littleton's.  Still  it  was  by  a  perusal  of  repprted  cases 
that  a  man  would  kam  the  law  of  England.  A  skeleton  for  the 
law  was  provided,  not  by  the  Roman  rubrics  (such  as  public 
and  private,  real  and  personal,  possessory  arid  proprietary, 
contract  and  delict),  but  by  the  cyck  of  original  writs  that  were 
inscribed  in  the  chancery's  Kegisirum  Brmum*  A  new  form  of 
S4:tioa  could  not  be  introduced  without  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  the  law  took  tbe  shape  o(.an  explication 
of  the  true  intent  of  ancient  fdrmulas.  Times  of  inventive 
liberality  alternated  with  times  of  cautious  and  captious  con- 
servatism. Coke  could  look  back  to  Edward  IIL's  day  as  to  a 
golden  age  of  good  pleadmg.  The  otherwise  miserable  time 
which  saw  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.produced  some  famous  lawyers, 
and  some  bold  doctrines  which  broke  new  ground.  It  produced 
also  Sir  Thomas  Littleton's  (d^  1481)  treatise  on  Tenures,  which 
(though  it  be  pot,  as  Coke  thought  it,  the  most  perfect  work  thsi 
ever  was  written  in  any  human  science)  is  an  excellent  statement 
of  law  in  :ext)uisitely  simple  language. 

Meanwhile  EngUsh  law  was  being  scholastically  taught.  This, 
if  we  IfQok  at  the  fate  of  native: and. national  law  in  Gennany, 
or  France,  or  Scotlaiul,  appears  as  a  fact  of  primary  . 
importance.  From  beginnings,  so  small  and  formless  f^^ 
tl^at  they  still  elude  research,  the  Iims  of  Court  had 
grown.  The  lawyers^  like  other  men,  had  grouped  themselves 
in  gilds,  or  gild-hke  "fellowships."  The  fellowship  acquired 
property;  it  was  not  technically  incorporate,  but  made  use  of 
the  thoroughly  Ei^ish  machinery  of  a  trusL  Behind  a  hedge 
of  trustees  it  Uved  an  autonomous  h'fe,  unhampered  by  charter* 
or  statutes.  There  was  a  haU  in  which  its  members  dined  in 
common;  there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  library;  there  were  also 
dormitories  or  chambers  in  which  during  term-time  lawyers 
lived  celibately,  leaving  their  wives  in  the  country.  Somethiog 
of  tiic  college  thus  enters  the  constitution  of  these  fellow^ips; 
and  then  something  academical.  The  craft  gild  regulated 
apprenticeship;  it  would  protect  the  public  against  incompetent 
artificers,  and  its  own  members  against  unfair  competition.  So 
the  fellowship  of  lawyers.  In  course  of  time  a  lengthy  and 
laborious  course  of  education  of  the  medieval  sort  had  been 
devised.  He  who  had  pursued  it  to  its  end  received  a  call  to  the 
bar  of  his  inn.  This  call  was  in  elTcct  a  degree.  Like  the  doctor 
or  master  of  a  university,  the  full-blown  barrister  was  competent 
to  teach  others,  and  was  expected  10  read  lectures  to  students, 
But  further,  in  a  manner  that  is  still  very  dark,  these  societies 
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had  succeeded  in  OBakisig  their  degrees  the  .only  steps  that  led 
to  practice  in  the  king's  courts.  At  the  end  of  the  middle  ages 
(c  1470)  Shr  John  Fortcscue  rehearsed  the  praises  of  the  laws 
of  Engbjid  in  a  book  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  com- 
parative politics.  Contrasting  England  with  France,  he  rightly 
connects  limited  monarchy*  public  and  oral  debate  in  the  law 
courts,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  teaching  of  national  law  in  schools 
that  are  thronged  by  wealthy  and  wdll*bom  jroutha.  But  nearly 
a  century  earlier,  the  assertion  that  English  law  affords  as  subtle 
and  civilizing  a  discipline  as  any  that  is  to  be  had  from  Roman 
law  was  made  by  a  man  no  less  famous  than  John  Wycliffe. 
The  hercsiarch  natusaUy  loathed  the  Canon  law;  but  he  also 
spoke  with  reprobation  of  the  "  paynims'  law,"  the  "  heathen 
men's  law,"  the  study  of  which  in  the  two  universities  was  being 
fostered  by  some  of  the  bishops.  That  study,  after  inspiring 
Bracton,  had  come  to  little  in  England,  though  the  canonist  was 
compelled  to  learn  something  of  Justinian,  and  there  waa  a 
small  demand  for  learned  civilians  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
and  in  what  we  might  call  the  king's  diplomatic  service.  No 
medieval  Englishman  did  anything  considerable  for  Roman 
law.  Even  the  canonists  were  content  to  read  the  books  of 
French  and  Italian  masters,  though  John  Acton  («.  1340) 
and  William  Lyndwood  (1430)  wrote  meritorious  glosses.  The 
Angevin  kings,  by  appropriating  to  the  temporal  forum  the  whole 
province  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  had  robbed  the  decretists 
of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  learning  and  of  lucre.  The  work 
that  was  done  by  the  legal  faculties  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
b  slight  when  compared  with  the  inestimable  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  national  continuity  by  the  schools  of  English 
law  which  ^rew  within  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A  danger  threatened:  the  danger  that  a  prematurely  osseous 
system  of  common  law  would  be  overwhelmed  by  summary 
^  justice  and  royal  equity.    Even  when  courts  for  all 

'"*''''  ordinary  causes  had  been  established,  a  reserve  of 
residuary  justice  remained  with  the  king.  Whatever  hwyers 
and  even  parliaments  might  say,  it  was  seen  to  be  desirable  that 
the  king  in  council  should  with  little  regard  for  form  punish 
offendeis  who  could  break  through  the  meshes  of  a  tardy  pro- 
cedure and  should  redress  wrongs  which  corrupt  and  timid 
juries  would  leave  unrighled.  Papal  edicts  against  heretics  had 
made  familiar  to  all  men  the  notion  that  a  judge  should  at  times 
proceed  summarie  et  de  piano  el  sine  strepUu  el  figura  justUute. 
And  so  extraordinary  justice  of  a  penal  kind  was  done  by  the 
king's  council  upon  misdemeanants,  and  extraordinary  justice 
Of  a  civil  kind  was  ministered  by  the  king's  chancellor  (who  was 
the  specially  learned  member  of  the  council)  to  those  who  "  for 
the  love  of  God  and  in  the  way  of  charity,"  craved  his  powerful 
assistance.  It  b  now  well  established  that  the  chancellors  sUrted 
upon  this  course,  not  with  any  desire  to  introduce  rules  of 
"  equity  "  Which  should  supplement,  or  perhaps  supplant,  the 
rules  of  law,  but  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  law  through  those 
accidental  impediments  which  sometimes  imfortunately  beset  its 
due  course.  The  wrongs  that  the  chancellor  redressed  were  often 
wrongs  of  the  simplest  and  most  brutal  kind:  assaults,  batteries 
and  forcible  dispossessions.  However,  be  was  warned  off  this 
field  of  activity  by  parliament;  the  danger  to  law,  to  lawyers, 
to  trial  by  jury,  was  evident.  But  just  when  this  was  happening, 
a  new  field  was  being  opened  for  him  by  the  growing  practice 
of  conveying  land  to  trustees.  The  English  trust  of  land  bad 
ancient  Germanic  roots,  and  of  late  we  have  been  learning  how 
in  far-off  centuries  our  Lombard  cousins  were  in  effect  giving 
themselves  a  power  of  testation  by  putting  their  lands  in  trust. 
In  England,  when  the  forms  of  action  were  crystallizing,  this 
practice  had  not  been  common  enough  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  a  writ;  but  many  causes  conspired  to  make  it  common  in 
the  14th  century;  and  so,  with  the  general  approval  of  lawyers 
and  laity,  the  chancellors  began  to  enforce  by  summary  process 
against  the  trustee  the  duty  that  Tay  upon  his  conscience.  In 
the  next  century  it  was  clear  that  England  had  come  by  a  new 
civil  tribunal.  Negatively,  Its  competence  was  defined  by  the 
rule  that  when  the  common  'aw  offered  a  remedy,  the  chancellor 
was  not  to  intervene.    Positively,  his  power  was  conceived  as 
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that  of  doing  iHiat "  good  coosdeDob  "  reqniied,  moie  espedaOy 
in  cases  of  "  fraud,  accident  or  breach  of  confidence."  His 
procedure  waa  the  sommary,  the  heresy-suppressing  (not  the 
ordinary  and  solemn)  procedure  of  an  ecclesiastical  court;  but 
there  are  few  signs  that  he  borrowed  any  substantive  rules  Iron 
legist  or  decretist,  and  many  proofs  that  within  the  new  field 
of  trust  he  pursued  the  ideas  of  the  common  law.  It  was  kmg, 
however,  before  lawyers  made  a  habit  of  reporting  his  decisions. 
He  was  not  supposed  to  be  tightly  bound  by  precedent.  Adapta^ 
bility  was  of  the  essence  of  the  justice  that  he  did. 

A  time  of  strain  and  trial  came  with  the  Tudor  lungs.  It  was 
questionable  whether  the  strong 
weary  nation  yearned  coidd  work  within  the  limits 
of  a  parliamentary  system,  or  would  be  compatible  *j^ 
with  the  preservation  of  the  common  law.  We  see 
new  courts  appropriating  huge  fields  of  jusUce  and  proceeding 
summarie  et  de  piano;  the  star  chamber,  the  chancery,  the  oourts 
of  requests,  of  wards,  of  augmentations,  the  councils  of  the 
North  and  Wales;  a  little  later  we  see  the  high  commissioa. 
We  see  also  that  judicial  torture  which  Fortescue  had  called  the 
road  to  helL  The  stream  of  law  reports  became  intermittent 
under  Henry  VIII.;  few  judges  of  his  or  his  son's  reign  left 
names  that  are  to  be  remembered.  In  an  age  of  humanism, 
alphabetically  arranged  ''abridgments"  of  medieval  cases 
were  the  best  work  of  Ene^ish  lawyers:  one  comes  to  us  iscm 
Anthony  Fiuherbert  (d.  1538),  and  another  from  Robert  Bitokc 
(d.  1558).  This  was  the  time  when  Roman  law  swept  like  a 
flood  over  Germany.  The  modern  historian  of  Germany  will 
speak  of "  the  Reception  "  (that  is,  the  reception  of  Roman  law), 
as  no  less  important  than  the  Renaissance  and  Refonnation  with 
which  it  is  intimately  connected.  Very  probably  he  will  bestow 
hard  words  on  a  movement  which  disintegrated  the  nation  and 
consolidated  the  tyraimy  of  the  princelings.  Now  a  project 
that  Roman  law  should  be  "  received  "  in  England  occurred  to 
Reginald  Pole  (d.  iss^),  a  humanist,  and  at  one  time  a  reformer, 
who  with  good  fortune  might  have  been  either  king  of  England 
or  pope  of  Rome.  English  law,  said  the  future  cardinal  and 
archbishop,  was  barbarous;  Roman  law  was  the  vety  voice  of 
nature  pleading  for  "  dvility  "  and  good  princdy  governance. 
Pole's  words  were  brought  to  the  ears  of  his  majestic  cousin,  and, 
had  the  course  of  events  been  somewhat  other  than  it  Was,  King 
Henpr  might  well  have  decreed  a  reception.  The  r61e  of  English 
Justinian  would  have  perfectly  suited  him,  and  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  civilian's  Byzantinism  in  the  doings  of  the  Churdi 
of  England's  supreme  head.  The  academic  study  of  the  Canon 
law  was  prohibited;  regius  professorships  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded;  civilians  were  to  sit  as  judges  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  A  little  later,  the  Protector  Somerset  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  of  a  great  school  for  civilians  at 
Cambridge.  Scottish  law  was  the  own  sister  of  English  law,  and 
yet  in  Scotland  we  may  see  a  reception  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
which  might  have  been  more  whole-hearted  than  it  was,  but  for 
the  drift  of  two  British  and  Protestant  kingdoms  towards  union. 
As  it  fell  out,  however,  Henry  could  get  what  he  wanted  in  church 
and  state  without  any  decisive  supersession  of  English  by  foreign 
law.  The  omnicompetence  of  an  act  of  parliament  stands  out 
th6  more  clearly  if  it  settles  the  succession  to  the  throne,  annuls 
royal  marriages,  forgives  royal  debts,  defines  religious  creeds. 
attaints  guilty  or  innocent  nobles,  or  prospectively  lends  the 
force  of  statute  to  the  king's  proclamations.  The  courts  of 
common  law  were  suffered  to  work  in  obscurity,  for  jurors 
feared  fines,  and  matter  of  state  was  reserved  for  council  or 
star  chamber.  The  Inns  of  Court  were  spared;  their  moou  and 
readings  did  no  perceptible  harm,  if  little  perceptible  good. 

Yet  it  is  no  reception  of  alien  jurisprudence  that  must  be 
chronicled,  but  a  marvellous  resuscitation  of  English  medieval 
law.  We  may  see  it  already  in  the  Commentaries  of  Edward 
Plowden  (d.  1585)  who  reported  Cases  at  length  and  lovingly. 
Bnicton's  great  book  was  put  in  print,  and  was  a  key  to  much 
that  had  been  forgotten  or  mbundcrslood.  Under  Parker's 
patronage,  even  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  were  brought  to  light; 
they  seemed  to  tell  of  a  Church  of  England  that  had  not  yet  been 
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enslaved  by  Rome.  The  new  natfoiiat  pride  that  anhnated 
Elizabethan  England  issued  in  boasts  touching  the  antiquity, 
humanity,  enlii^tenment  of  English  law.  Resuming  the  strain 
of  Fortescue,  Sir  Tliomas  Smith,  himself  a  civiKan,  wrote  concern- 
ing  the  Commonwealth  of  England  a  book  that  claimed  the 
attention  of  foreigners  for  her  law  and  her  polity.  There  was 
dijgnified  rebuke  for  the  French  jurist  who  had  dared  to  speak 
lightly  of  Littleton.  And  then  the  common  law  took  flesh  in 
the  penoii  of  Edward  Coke  (i5S>'i6j4).  With  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  English  tradition,  for  the  sake 
of  which  many  offences  may  be  forgiven  him,  he  ranged  over 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  law,  commenting,  reporting,  arguing, 
deciding, — disorderly,  pedantic,  masterful,  an  incarnate  national 
dogmatism  tenacious  of  continuous  life.  Imbued  with  this  new 
spirit,  the  lawyers  fought  the  battle  of  the  constitution  against 
James  and  Charles,  and  historical  research  appeared  as  the 
guardian  of  national  liberties.  That  the  Stuarts  united  against 
themselves  three  such  men  as  Edward  Coke,  John  Selden  and 
William  Prynne,  is  the  measure  of  their  fojly  and  their  failure. 
Words  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  were  ascribed  to  Bracton  rang 
in  Charles's  ears  when  he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold.  For  the 
modem  student  of  medieval  law  many  of  the  reported  cases  of 
the  Stuart  time  arc  storehouses  of  valuable  material,  since  the 
lawyers  of  the  17th  century  were  mighty  hunters  after  records. 
Prynne  (d.  1669),  the  fanatical  Puritan,  published  ancient 
documents  with  jfervid  zeal,  and  made  possible  a  history  of 
parliament.  Selden  (d.  1654)  was  in  all  Europe  among  the  very 
first  to  write  legal  history  as  it  should  be  written.  His  book 
about  tithes  is  to  this  day  a  model  and  a  masterpiece.  When 
this  accomj^hed  scholar  had  declared  that  he  had  laboured 
to  make  himself  worthy  to  be  called  a  common  lawyer,  it  could 
no  longer  be  said  that  the  common  lawyers  were  indoclissimum 
gemus  doctissimorum  kominum.  Even  pUant  judges,  whose 
tenure  of  office  depended  on  the  king's  will,  were  compelled  to 
dte  and  discuss  <Ad  precedents  before  they  could  give  judgment 
tot  their  master;  and  even  at  their  worst  moments  they  would 
not  openly  break  with  medieval  tradition,  or  declare  in  favour 
of  that  "  modem  police-sute  "  which  has  too  often  become  the 
ideal  of  foreign  publicists  trained  in  Byzantine  law. 

The  current  of  legal  doctrine  was  by  this  time  so  strong  and 
volunlDOUs  that  such  evento  as  the  Civil  War,  the  Restoration 
^^  and  the  Revolution  hardly  deflected  the  course  of 
'^^  the  stream.  In  retrospect,  Charles  IL  reigns  so  soon 
as  life  has  left  his  father's  body,  and  James  II.  ends  a  lawless 
career  by  a  ccmsiderate  and  convenient  abdication.  The  statute 
book  of  the  restored  king  was  enridied  by  leaves  excerpted  from 
the  acts  of  a  lord  protector;  and  Matthew  Hale  (d.  1676),  who 
wns,  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  great  record-searching  judges, 
sketched  a  map  of  English  law  which  Blackstone  was  to  coloiur. 
Then  a  time  of  sclf-<omplacency  came  for  the  law,  which  knew 
itself  to  be  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and  any  proposal  for  drastic 
leipslatioB  would  have  worn  the  gaib  discredited  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pwitan  Caesar.  The  need  for  the  yearly  renewal  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  secured  an  annual  session  of  parlianoent.  The 
mass  of  the  statute  law  made  in  the  i8th  ^otury  is  enor* 
mous;  but,  even  when  we  have  excluded  from  view  such  acts 
as  are  technicaUy  called  "  private,"  the  residuary  matter  bears 
n  wonderfully  empirical,  partial  and  minutely  particularizing 
character.  In  this  "  age  of  reason,"  as  we  are  wont  to  think  it, 
the  Britidi  parliament  seems  xardy  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
a  general  proposition,  and  in  our  own  day  the  legal  practitioner 
is  likely  to  Imow  le»  about  the  statutes  of  the  iSth  century 
than  he  knows  about  the  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  Henry  VIIL 
and  Eliubeth.  Parliament,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
endeavouring  directly  to  govern  the  nation.  There  was  little 
that  resembled  the  permanent  dvil  service  of  to-day.  The 
choice  lay  between  direct  parliamentary,  government  and  royal 
"  pieregative  ";  and  lengthy  statutes  did  much  of  that  work 
of  detail  which  would  now  be  done  by  virtue  of  the  powers  that 
are  delegated  to  ministers  and  goveramental  boards.  Moreover, 
extreme  and  verbose  particubrity  was  required  la  statutes, 
lor  judges.  wevBJoalb  to  admit  thai  the  common  law  was  capable 


of  aAwBdraeat.  A  vague  doctrine,  inherited  from  Coke,  taught 
iKat  statutes  might  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  null,  and  any 
political  theory  that  seemed  to  derive  from  Hobbcs  would  have 
been  regarded  with  not  unjust  suspicion.  But  the  doctrine 
in  question  never  took  tanpble  shape,  and  enough  could  be  done 
to  protect  the  common  law  by  a  niggardly  exposition  of  every 
legislating  word.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  main  features 
<^  English  public  law  were  attracting  the  admiration  of  en- 
lighteMd  Europe.  When  Vdtaire  and  Montesquieu  applauded, 
the  English  lawyer  had  cause  for  complacency. 

The  common  law  was  by  no  means  stagnant,  Many  rules 
which  come  to  the  front  in  the  x8th  century  are  hardly  to  be 
traced  farther.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  province  of 
mercantile  law,  where  the  eazl  of  Mansfield's  (d.  1793)  long 
presidency  over  the  king's  bench  marked  an  epoch.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that,  until  Elizabeth's  reign,  England  was  a 
thoroughly  rustic  kingdom,  and  that  trade  with  Engbnd  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Also  in  medieval  fairs,  the 
assembled  merchants  declared  their  own  "law  merchant," 
which  was  considered  to  have  a  supemational  validity.  In  the 
rqx)rts  of  the  common  law  courts  it  is  late  in  the  day  before  we 
read  of  some  mercantile  usages  which  can  be  traced  far  back 
in  the  statutes  of  Italian  cities.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  exces- 
sively elaborated  land  law — a  basis  which  Coke's  Commentary 
on  Littleton  seemed  to  have  settled  for  ever — a  lofty  and 
ini^nious  superstructure  could  be  reared.  One  after  another 
delicate  devices. were  invented  lor  the  accommodation  of  new 
wants  within  the  law;  but  only  by  the  assurance  that  the  old 
law  could  not  be  frankly  abolished  can  we  be  induced  to  admire 
the  subtlety  that  was  thus  displayed.  As  to  procedure,  it  had 
become  a  auoe  of  evasive  fictions,  to  which  only  a  few  learned 
men  held  the  historical  due.  By  fiction  the  courts  had  stolen 
business  from  each  other,  and  by  fiction  a  few  comparatively 
speedy  foziBs  of  action  were  set  19  tasks  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  framed.  Two  fictitious  persons,  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  that  healthy. and 
vigorous  institution,  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  with  a  long 
history  behind  it,  was  giving  an  important  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  to  numerous  country  gentlemen  who  were  thus 
compelled  to  learo  some  law.  A  like  beneficial  work  was  being 
done  among  jurors,  who,  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wit- 
nesses, had  become  "  judges  of  fact."  No  one  doubted  that  trial 
by  jury  was  the  "  palladium  "  of  English  liberties,  and  popularity 
awaited  those  who  would  exalt  the  office  of  the  jurors  and 
narrowly  limit  the  powers  of  the  judge. 

But  during  this  age  the  chief  addition  to  English  jurispmdence 
was  made  by  the  crystallization  of  the  chancellor's  equity.  In 
the  17th  century  the  chancery  had  a  narrow  escape  -^^ 
of  sharing  the  fate  that  befell  its  twin  sister  the  star  ^"^" 
chamber.  Its  younger  sister  the  court  of  requests  perished  under 
the  persistent  attacks  of  the  common  lawyers.  Having  outlived 
troubles,  the  chancery  took  to  orderly  habits,  and  administered 
under  the  name  of  "  equity  "  a  growing  group  of  rules,  which 
in  fact  were  supplemental  law.  Stages  in  this  process  are  marked 
by  the  chanrrllorships  of  Nottingham  (1673-1675)  and  Hard- 
wicke  (i  737-*z  756).  Slowly  a  continuous  series  of  Equity  Reports 
began  to  flow,  and  still  more  slowly  an  "  equity  bar  "  began  to 
form  itself.  The  prindpal  outlines  of  equity  were  drawn  by 
men  who  were  steeped  in  the  common  law.  By  way  of  ornament 
a  Roman  maxim  might  be  borrowed  from  a  French  or  Dutch 
expositor,  or  a  phrase  which  smacked  of  that  "nature-rightly" 
school  which  was  dominating  continental  Europe;  but  the 
influence  exercised  by  Roman  law  upon  English  equity  has  been 
the  subject  of  gross  exaggeration.  Parliament  and  the  old 
conrts  being  what  they  were,  perhaps  it  was  only  in  a  new  court 
that  the  requisite  new  law  could  be  evolved.  The  result  was 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Freed  from  contact  with  the  plain 
man  in  the  jury-box,  the  chancellors  were  tempted  to  forget  how 
I^n  and  rough  good  law  should  be,  and  to  screw  up  the  legal 
standard  of  -reasonable  conduct  to  a  height  hardly  attainaUe 
except  by  those  whose  purses  could  command  the  constant 
advice  of  a  family  solicitor,    A  court  which  started  with  the 
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Idea  of  doing  summary  justice  for  the  poor  became  a  court  whicb 
did  a  highly  refined,  but  tardy  justice,  suitable  only  to  the  rich. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  William  Blackstone,  then  a 
disappointed  barrister,  began  to  give  lectures  on  English  law  at 
Oxford  (i  758),  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  publish 
(1765)  his  Commeniaries.  Accurate  enough  in  its 
history  and  doctrine  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  to 
professional  students  and  a  useful  afd  to  practrtioncrsv  his  book 
set  before  the  unprofessional  public  an  artistic  picture  of  the 
laws  of  England  such  as  had  never  been  drawn  of  any  similar 
system.  No  nation  but  the  English  had  so  eminently  readiAle 
a  law-book,  and  it  must  ht  doubtful  whether  any  other  lawyer 
ever  did  more  important  work  than  was  done  by  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  English  law.  Over  and  over  again  the  Commentaries 
were  edited,  sometimes  by  distinguished  men,  and  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  for  neariy  a  century  the  English  lawyer's 
main  ideas  of  the  organization  and  articulation  of  the  body  of 
English  law  were  controlled  by  Blackstone.  This  was  far  from 
all.  The  Tory  lawyer  little  thought  that  he  was  giving  law  ta 
colonies  that  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  and  successfol  rebellioo. 
Yet  so  it  was.  Out  in  America,  where  books  were  few  ahd  lawyers 
had  a  mighty  task  to  perform,  Blackstone's  fadle  presentment 
of  the  law  of  the  mother  country  was  of  inestimable  value.  It 
has  been  said  that  among  American  lawyers  the  Commettlaries 
**  stood  for  the  law  of  England,"  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
American  daughter  of  Engb'sh  law  was  rapidly  growing  in  stature, 
and  was  preparing  herself  for  her  destined  march  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Excising  only  what  seemed  to 
savour  of  oligarchy,  those  who  had  defied  King  George  retained 
with  marvellous  tenacity  the  law  of  their  forefathers.  Profound 
discussions  of  English  medieval  law  have  been  heard  in  Americao 
courts;  admirable  researches  into  the  recesses  of  the  Year-Books 
have  been  made  in  American  law  schools;  the  names  of  the 
great  American  judges  are  familiar  in  aA  England  which  knows 
little  indeed  of  foreign  jurists;  and  the  debt  due  for  the  loan 
of  Blackstone's  Commeniaries  is  being  fast  repaid.  Lectures  on 
the  common  law  deUvered  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  may  even  have  begun  to  turn  the 
sckle  against  the  old  country.  No  chapter  in  Blackstone's  book 
nowadays  seems  more  antiquated  than  that  which  describes  the 
modest  territorial  limits  of  that  English  law  which  was  soon 
to  spread  throughout  Austrah'a  and  New  Zealand  and  to  follow 
the  dominant  race  in  India. 

Long  wars,  vast  economic  changes  and  the  conservatism 
generated  by  the  French  Revolution  piled  up  a  monstrous  arreaf 
gggthfrn,,  ^^  ^<>'^  ^or  the  English  legislature.  Meanwhile, 
Jeremy  Bentham  (d.  1832)  had  laboured  for  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  much  that  Blackstone  had  lauded.  Bentham 's  lah-gest 
projects  of  destruction  and  reconstruction  took  but  little  eftect^ 
Profoundly  convinced  of  the  fungibility  and  pUabtlity  of  mankind, 
he  was  but  too  ready  to  draw  a  code  for  England  or  Spain  or 
Russia  at  the  shortest  notice;  and,  scornful  as  he  was  of  the  past 
and  its  historic  deposit,  a  code  drawn  by  Bentham  would  hav« 
been  a  Sorry  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  critic  and  derid^r 
of  the  system  which  Blackstone  had  complacently  expounded 
he  did  excellent  service.  Reform,  and  radical  reform,  was  indeed 
sadly  needed  throughout  a  system  which  was  encumber^  by 
noxious  rubbish,  the  useless  leavings  of  the  middle  ages:  tri^ 
by  battle  and  compurgation,  deodands  and  benefit  of  dergy> 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roc.  It  is  perhaps  the  main  fault  of 
"  judge-made  law  "  (to  use  Bentham's  phrase)  that  its  destructive 
work  can  never  be  cleanly  done.  Of  all  vitality,  and  therefore 
of  all  patent  harmfulness,  the  old  rule  can  be  deprived,  but  the 
moribund  husk  must  remain  in  the  system  doing  latent  mischief. ! 
English  law  was  full  of  decaying  husks  when  Bentham  attacked 
it,  and  his  persistent  demand  for  reasons  could  not  be  answered. 
At  length  a  general  interest  in  "lair  reform"  wad  excited; 
Romilly  and  Brougham  were  inspired  by  Bentham,  and  4he 
great  changes  in  constitutional  law  which  cluster  round  (he 
Reform  Act  of  1833  were  accompanied  by  many  measures  which 
purged  the  private,  procedural  and  criminal  law  of  much,  thoufh 
hardly  enough,  of  the  medieval  dross.    Some  credit  for  reusing 
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an  interest  in  lair,  in  ddinilicNi»4>f  legai  terms,  md  in  scheiaetf 
of  codification*  is  due  to  John  Austin  (d.  1859)  who  was  regarded 
as  the  jurist  of  the  reforming  and  utiliiariaA  group.  But,  though 
he  was  at  times  an  acute  dissector  of  confusecl  thought,  be  was 
too  ignorant  of  the  English,  the  Roman  and  every  other  system 
of  law  to  makeany  considerable cdditjoo  to  the  sum  of.koowledge; 
and  when  Savigny,*  the  herald  of  evolutiop,  was  ali«»4y  in  the 
field,  the  4xy  for  a  -'Nature-Right  "--and  Austin's  projected 
*'  general  jurisprudence  "  would  hAve  been  a  Nature-Right— 
was  past  beyond  recall.  The  obsolescence  of  the  map  of  law 
which  Blackstone  had  inherited  from  Hale,  and  in  which  many 
outlines  were  drawn  by  medieval  formalas,  Ufl  intelligent 
En^'sh  lawyers  without  a  guide,  and  they  were  willing  to  listen 
for  a  while  to  what  in  their  insularity  they  thought  to  be  the 
voice  of  cosmopolitan  science.  Little  came  of  it  all.  The 
revived  study  of  Germanic  law  in  Germany,  which  was  just 
begiiming  in  Austin's  day,  seems  to  be  showing  that  the  scheme 
of  Roman  jurisprudence  ia  not  the  scheme  into  which  English 
law  will  run  without  distortion. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  191  b  century  some  great  and  wise 
change  were  made  by  the  legislature.  Notably  in  1875  the  oki 
courts  were  merged  in  a  new  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, and  a  concurrent  adminislratioo  of  law  and 
equity  was  introduced.  Successful  endeavours  have 
been  made  also  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  old  statute  law,  nnd  to 
nnpTove  the  form  of  acts  of  parliament;  but  the  emergence  of 
new  forces  whose  nature  may  be  suggested  by  some  such  names 
as  "  socialism  "  and  "  imporialism  "  has  distracted  the  attention 
oi  the  British  parliament  frotaa  the  oomnmnplaoe  law  ol  the 
land,  and  the  devetOpmmt  of  obstmcLive  tactics  has  caused 
the  issue  of  too  many  statutes  whode  brevity  was  purchased  by 
disgraceful  obscurity.  By  way  of  "  partial  codification  "  some 
branches  of  the  common  law  (bills  of  exchange,  sale  of  goods, 
partnership)  harve  been  skilfully  stated  in  statutes,  but  a  draft 
criminal  code,  upon  whiclr  nsuch  expert  labour  was  expended, 
lies  pigeon-holed  and  almost  forgotten.  British  India  has  been 
the  sceiK  of  some  large  legislative  exploits,  and  in  America  a 
few  big  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  code-making, 
but  have  given  little  satisfaction  to  the  bulk  of  those  who  are 
competent  to  appreciate  their  results.  In  England  there  are 
large  portions  o£  the  law  whidx,  in  their  present  condition,  no 
one  would  thhik  of  codifying:  ru>tably  the  hw  of  real  property, 
in  which  nay  still  be  found  numerous  hurtful  relics  of  bygone 
ccnturiea  So  omnipresent  are  statutes  throughoitt  the  whole 
field  <^  jurisprudence  that  the.  eppottunity  of  doine  any  great 
feat  in  the  development  of  law  can  come  but  addom  to  a  taodem 
court.  More  and  more,  therefore,  the  iateof  EngUshlaw  depends 
on  the  will  of  parHament,  or  rather  of  Ishe  'ministiy.  The  quality 
Of  legal  text<'books  has  steadHy  imphrined;!  some  of  chmn  arc 
models  of  cleav  statement  and  .good  arrangement;  but  no  one 
has  with  any  success  aspired  to  be  the  Blackstone  of  a  new  age. 

The  Couhcil  of  Law  Reporting  was  formed*  in  the  year  1M3. 
The  council  now  consists  of  three  ex-ojfieio  member»~Hhc 
attomey^geneval,  the  soKeiter-general  and  the  |xesi^ 
dentof  the  Incorporated  Law  Sockty,  and  ten  mcmbeft  jj^g|^j^_ 
appointed  by  the  tintee  Inns  of  Court,  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  the  council  itself  on  the  nomination  of  the 
general  council  of  the  bar.  -  The  practitioner  and  the  stvdent 
now  get  for  ^a  subscription  of  lour  gtoieas  a  year  the  reports  in 
all  the  superior  courts  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ^e  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  Issued  in  monthly  pacta  a. king's 
printer's  copy  of  the  statutes,' and  weakly  notes,  containinf 
filhort  notes  of  •current  dedsionis  and  announcemei^a  of  all  new 
ruks  made  undtor  the  Judicature  Acts>aad  odier  acts  of  pariiaK^- 
ment,  and  Other  legal  information.  In  addition  tfaesobwribo' 
reecives  the  chronoiogfcal  index  of  the-statntes  published  from 
time  to  tinle  by  the  Stationery  Office,  and  last,  hut  not  kast,  the 
Digests  of  decided  cases  publMied  by  the  council  from  time  to 
time.  In  *i8o2  a  Digest  was  published  containing  the  cases  and 
statutes  for  twenty-live  years,  from- 1865  to  1690,  and*  this  was 
supplehiented  by  one  for  the  succeeding  ten  years,  from  1891 
to  1900.    The  digesttogis  now  carried  oncominuoasly  byt 
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•ad  consolidated  into  a  digest  at  9tated  iotemUs.  (say)  of  &ve 
yean.  The  Indian  appeals  series,  which  ia  not  r«quir«d  by  the 
fenexal  practiiionex,  is  supplied  sepaiately  at  one  guinea  a  /ear.  . 

In  the  i6th  and  ie7th  centuries  the  corporate  lile  of  the  htpt 
■of  Court  in  London  became  less  and  less  active.  The  general 
decay  of  the  organization  of  ciafts  and  gilds  showed 
kself  among  lawyers  as  among  other  craftsmen. 
Successful  barristers,  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  became  less  and  less  able  and  willing  to  devote 
their  lime  to  the  welfare  of  their  profession  as  a  whole.  Hie  Inns 
■of  Chancery,  though  some  of  their  buildings  sUll  xemain-r 
picturesque  survivals  in  their  "  suburbs  " — ceased  to  be  used 
4s  places  for  the  education  of  students.  The  benchers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  until  the  revival  towards  the  middle  of  the 
XQlh  century,  hid  wholly  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
systematic  teaching  of  law.  The  modern  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  date  from  the  establishment,  in  1852,  of  the 
council  of  legal  education,  a  body  of  twenty  judges  and  barristers 
appointed  by  the  four  Inns  of  Court  to  control  the  legal  education 
of  students  preparing  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  is  the  examination  which  a  student  must  pass 
before  he  can  be  called.  The  examination  (which  by  degrees 
has  been  made  "  stiffer  **)  serves  the  double  purpose  of  fixing 
the  compulsory  standard  which  all  must  reach,  and  of  guiding 
the  reading  of  students  who  may  desire,  sooner  or  later,  to  carry 
their  studies  beyond  this  standard.  The  subjects  in  which  the 
examination  is  held  are  divided  into  Roman  law:  Constitutional 
law  and  legal  history;  Evidence,  Procedure  and  Criminal  law; 
Real  and  Personal  *  Property;  Eqi/fiy;  and  Common  law. 
7'he  counci!  of  legal  education  also  appoint  a  body  of  readers 
and  assistant  readers,  practising  barristers,  who  deUvcr  lecture$ 
and  hold  classes. 

Meanwhile  the  custom  remains  by  which  a  student  reads  for 
a  year  or  more  as  a  pupil  in  the  chambers  of  some  practising 
barrister.  In  the  18th  century  it  first  became  usual  for  students 
to  read  with  a  solicitor  or  attorney,  and  after  a  short  lime  the 
modem  practice  grew  up  of  reading  in  the  chambers  of  a  con- 
veyancer, equity  draftsman  or  special  pleader,  or,  in  more 
recent  times,  in  the  chambers  of  ft  junior  barrister.  Before  the 
modern  examination  system,  a  student  required  to  have  a 
Certificate  from  the  barrister  in  whose  chambers  he  had  been  a 
pupil  before  he  conld  be  "  called,"  but  the  only  relic  of  the  old 
system  now  is  the  necessity  of  "  eating  dinners,"  ax  (three  for 
university  men)  in  each  o'f  the  four  terms  for  three  years,  at  one 
of  the  Inns  of  <rourt; 

The  education  <>f  sofidtors  suffered  from  the  absence  of  any 
professional  organization  until  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
was  established  in  1825  and  the  following  years.  So  far  as  any 
profi»sionai  education  is  provided  for  solicitors  or  required  from' 
them,  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Law  Society.  As  early  as 
17*9  It  ^^^  required  by  statute  thAt  any  person  appl^^ing  for 
admission  as  attorney  or  solicitor  i^hould  submit  to  examination 
by  one  of  the  jndgtt,  #fao  wits  to  test  his  fitness  and  capacity 
In  dOMfderation  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling.  At  the  same  time 
regular  preliminary  service  under  Articles  was  required,  that 
fs  tb  say,  under  a  contract  by  which  the  clerk  was  bound  to  serve 
for  five  years.  The  examination  ftoon  became,  perhaps  alv/ays 
was,  an  empty  form.  The  Law  Society,  however,  soon  showed 
seal  forthe  education  of  future  soHcitors;  In  1833  lecttires  were 
instituted.  In  i8j6  the  ftrst  regular  examinations  were  estab- 
lished, ftnd  in  i860  the  present  system  of  examinations-^re- 
Ikninarf,  intermediate  and  final'-^ame  hito  effect.  Qf  these 
only  the  last  two  are  devoted  to  law,  and  both  are  of  a  sliictty 
pffofteliofial  ehancter.  The  final  Acamination  is  a  fairly  severe 
tfst  of  practical  acquaintance  with  aill  branches  of  modern 
BngHsh  law.  The  Law  Society  malcet  some  provision  for  the 
tcucUngof-ttiHtentlK,  but  this  teaching  is  designe^'solely  to  Assist 
in  pfeparttlon  for  the  eaamhiations. 

At  the  univcnities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  has,  since- 
rt50,  been'  an  attempt  to  promote  the  study  of  law.  The 
CUrrlculnm  of  legal  lubjccts  in  which  leaures  are  given  and 


euawiatioay  ktid  is  eakalated  to  give  a  sltideat  a  dovnd  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  general  principles,  as  well  aa  an  elementaiy 
acquaintiwice  with  the  rules,  of  modern  English  law.  Juris- 
prudence, Romim  law.  Constitutional  law  and  International 
Uw  are  taught,  as  well  aa  the  law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property, 
the  Law  of  Contract  and  Tort,  Criminal  law.  Procedure  and 
Evidence^  But  the  law  tripos  and  the  law  schools  suffer  from 
remotene^  from  the  law  courts,  and  from  the  exclusively 
acfwlcmicai  character  of  the  teaching.  Law  is  also  taught, 
though  not  on  a  veiy  large  scale,  at  Manchester  and  at  Liverpool. 
London  University  has  encouraged  the^  study  of  law  by  its 
examinations  for  law  degrees,  at  which  a  comparatively  high 
standard  of  knowledge  is  required;  and  at  University  College, 
London,  and  King's  College,,  London,  teaching  is  given  in  law 
and  juri^rudence. 

AuTUOKXTiEs,— F.    Liebermann.  Die  Cesetxe  der  AngeUacJuen 

6898);  K.  E.  Digby,  Bistory  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  Sir  W. 
ugdale.  Origines  jnridicales  (1671);  O.  W.  Holmes.  TKe  Common 
Lvw  (Boston.  I88t);  H.  Hallafn.  Conslitiaional  IliiMry;  W.  S. 
HoldawQcth,  Bistcry  of  English  Law,  3  vols.  (1903-0);  J.  Reeves, 
History  of  English  Law,  cd.  W.  F.  Finlason  (i860):  T.  Madox, 
Bistcry  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer  (1769) ;  C.  de  Franquevillc, 
Le  Systhne  mdiciaire  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  (Paris,  1893);  Sir  F, 
Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  Bistpry  of  EngH^^  Law  (2  vols.,  1898)1 
H.  Brudner,  The  Sources  of  the  Law  of  Engfand,  trans,  bv   W. 

ish  . 


{x  vols.,  1883);  W.  Stubbs.  Selea  Charters,  CmstUuHonal  Bistory \ 
the  Publications  of  the  SeUen  Society  and  the  Year  Books  in  the 
Rolls  Scrka.  (F.  W.  M.) 

EKGUSH  UTBRATORE.  The  foUowiftg  discussbn  of  the 
evolution  of  English  literature,  i,e,  of  the  contribution  to 
kterature  made  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  writers  of  England, 
is  phnned  sb  as  to  give  a  comprehensive  view,  the  details  as  to 
partiadar  authors  and  their  work,  and  ^>eda]  consideration  dL 
the  greater  writers,  being  given  in  the  separate  artides  devoted 
to  then.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  (i)  Earliest 
times  to  Cfaauoer;  (2)  Chauoer  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages; 
(3)  Elisabethan  times;  (4)  the  Restoration  period;  ($)  the 
E%hteeQth  century;  (6)  the  Nineteenth  century.  The  object 
of  these  sections  is  to  form  connecting  links  among  the  successive 
lUemiy  ages,  leaving  the  separate  articles  on  individual  great 
writers  to  deal  with  their  special  interest;  attention  being  paid  in 
the  main  to  the  gradually  developing  characteristicsof  theproduct, 
qwA  liurary»  The  precise  delimitation  of  what  may  narrowly  be 
called  "  English  "  literature,  ue,  in  the  English  language,  is 
perhaps  impossible,  and  separate  articles  are  devoted  to  American 
literature  (9.V.),  and  to  the  vernacular  literatures  of  Scotland 
(see  ScoTLAiin>;  and  Celt:  Literature),  Ireland  (see  Cbu: 
LHeraiuffi)i  and  Wales  (see  Ci^u:  Literature);  see  also  Canada; 
Literature.  Reference  may  also  be  mode  to  such  general  artides 
on  particular  forms  as  Novel;  Romance;  Verse,  &c 

L  Earuest  Times  to  Chaucer 

English  literature,  In  the  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  had, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  existence  until  Christian  limes.  There  i^ 
no  evidence*  either  that  the  heathen  English  had  adopted  the 
Roman  alphabet,  or  thd,t  they  h&d  learned  to  employ  their  native 
monumental  script  (the  runes)  on  materials  suitable  for  the 
writing  of  continuous  compositions  of  considerable  length. 

It  Ts,  however,  certain  that  in  the  pre-literary  period  at  least 
one  spcdes  of  poetic  art  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, and  thai  an  extensive  body  of  poetry  was  handed  down — 
not,  indeed,  with  absolute  fixity  of  form  or  substance — from 
generation  to  generation.  This  unwritten  poetry  was  the  work 
of  minstrels  who  found  their  audiences  in  the  halls  of  kings  and 
nobles.  Its  themes  were  the  exploits  of  heroes  belonging  to  the 
royal  hAuscs  of  (Sermaoid  Europe,  With  which  its  listeners  claimed 
kinship.  Its  metre  was  the  alliterative  long  line,  the  lax  rhythm 
of  which  shows  that  it  was  intended,  not  to  be  sung  to  regular 
melodies,  but  to  be  recited— probably  i*itb  some  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Of  its  beauty  and  pbwer  we  may  judge 
from  the  best  passages  (n  Beowtlf  {q.v.);  for  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  tbftl  this  poem  gained  BCthing  and'Iost  much  in  the  process 
of  Uterary  redaction. 

The  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity  necessarily 
involved  Che  decUne  of  the  minstrelsy  that  celebrated  the  glories 
of  heathen  times.  Yet  the  descendants  of  Woden,  even  when 
they  were  devout  Christians,  would  not  easily  lose  all  interest 
in  the  achievements  of  their  kindred  of  former  days.  Chaucer's 
knowledge  of  *'  the  song  of  Wade  "  b  one  proof  among  others 
that  even  so  late  as  the  14th  century  the  deeds  of  Germanic 
heroes  had  not  ceased  to  be  redted  in  minstrel  verse.  The 
paucity  of  the  extant  remafais  of  CMd  Ens^h  heroic  poetry  is  no 
argument  to  the  contrary.  The  wonder  is  that  any  of  it  has 
survived  at  all.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  professional 
reciter  would,  as  a  rule,  be  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  commit 
to  writing  the  poems  which  he  had  received  by  tradition  01  had 
himself  composed.  The  clergy,  to  whom  we  owe  the  writing 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Old  English  MSS.,  would  only  in  rare 
instances  be  keenly  interested  in  secular  poetry.  We  possess, 
in  fact,  portions  of  four  narrative  poems,  treating  of  heroic 
Itgtnd—Beountlff  Widsith^  Finnesburh  and  Waidere.  The  second 
of  these  has  no  poetical  merit,  but  great  archaeological  interest. 
It  is  an  enumeration  of  the  famous  kings  known  to  German 
tradition,  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  minstrel  (named  Widsith, 
"  far-travelled  ")>  who  claims  to  have  been  at  many  of  their 
courts  and  to  have  been  rewarded  by  them  for  his  song.  The  list 
includes  historical  persons  such  as  Ermanaric  and  Alboin,  who 
really  lived  centuries  apart,  but  (with  the  usual  chronological 
vagueness  of  tradition)  are  treated  as  contemporaries.  The 
extant  fragment  of  Finnesburh  (50  lines)  a  a  brilliant  battle 
piece,  belonging  to  a  story  of  which  another  part  is  introduced 
episodically  in  Beovndf.  Waidere,  of  which  we  have  two  frag- 
ments (together  68  lines)  is  concerned  with  Frankish  and  Bur- 
gundian  traditions  bamd  en  events  of  the  5th  century;  the  hero 
is  the  *'  Waltharius  "  of  Ekkehart's  famous  Latin  epic.  The 
EngUsh  poem  may  possibly  be  rather  a  literary  composition 
than  a  genuine  exam^e  of  minstrel  poetry,  but  the  portions  that 
have  survived  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  passages  of  Bwufulf, 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  same  minstrels  who 
entertained  the  English  kings  and  nobles  with  the  recital  of 
andent  heroic  traditions  would  also  celebrate  in  verse  the  martial 
deeds  of  thdr  own  patrons  and  their  immediate  ancestors. 
Probably  ther«  may  have  existed  an  abundance  of  poetry 
commemorative  of  events  in  the  conquest  of  Britain  and  tho 
struggle  with  the  Danes.  Two  examples  only  have  survived, 
both  belonging  to  the  loth  century:  Tl>e  BatUe  of  Brunankurkf 
which  has  been  greatly  over-praised  by  critics  who  were  unaware 
that  its  striking  phrases  and  compounds  are  mere  traditional 
echoes;  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  the  work  of  a  truly  great  poet, 
of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  history  is  the  rapidity  and  thoroughness 
with  which  Christian  dvilization  was  adopted  by  the  English. 
Augustine  landed  in  597;  forty  ytan  later  was  bom  an  Enf^ish- 
man,  Aldhelm,  who  in  the  judgment  of  his  contempwaries 
throughout  the  Christian  world  was  the  most  accomplished 
scholar  and  the  finest  Latin  writer  of  his  time.  In  the  next 
generation  England  produced  in  Bede  (Baeda)  a  man  who  in 
solidity  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  in  literary  power,  had 
for  centuries  no  rival  in  Europe.  Aldhelm  and  Bede  are  known 
to  us  only  from  their  Latin  writings,  though  the  former  is  recorded 
to  have  written  vernacular  poetry  of  great  merit.  The  extant 
Old  English  literature  is  almost  entirely  Christian,  for  the  poems 
that  belong  to  an  earlier  period  have  been  expurgated  and 
interpolated  in  a  Christian  sense.  From  the  writings  that  have 
survived,  it  would  seem  as  if  men  strove  to  forget  that  England 
bad  ever  been  heathen.  The  four  deities  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  days  of  the  week  are  hardly  mentioned  at  alL 
The  names  Thunor  and  Tiw  are  sometimes  used  to  translate  the 
Latin  Jupiter  and  Man;  Woden  has  his  place  (but  not  as  a 
god)  in  the  genealogies  cl  the  kings,  and  his  name  occurs  once 
in  a  magical  poem,  but  that  is  all.  Bede,  as  a  historian,  is  obliged 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  conversion;  but  the  only  native  divinities 
he  mentions  are  the  goddesses  Hrfth  and  Eoslre,  and  all  we  I 


leam  about  them  is  that  they  gai^  thdr  names  to  Hrethem6nath 
(March)  and  Easter.  That  superstitious  practices  of  heathen 
origin  long  survived  among  the  people  is  shown  by  the  acts  ol 
church  councils  and  by  a  few  poems  of  a  magical  nature  that 
have  been  preserved;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the 
definite  wonhip  of  the  andent  gods  quickly  died  out.  English 
heathenism  perished  without  leaving  a  record. 

The  Old  Eng^  rdigious  poetry  was  written,  probably  without 
exception,  in  the  doister,  and  by  men  who  were  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  with  Latin  devotional  literature.  Setting  aside 
the  wonderful  Dream  of  She  Rood,  it  gives  little  evidence  of  high 
poetic  genius,  though  much  of  it  is  marked  by  a  degree  of  culture 
and  refinement  that  we  should  hardly  have  expected.  Its 
material  and  thought  are  mainly  derived  from  Latin  sources; 
its  expression  is  imitated  from  the  native  herojc  poetry.  Con- 
sidering that  a  great  deal  of  Latin  verse  was  written  by  English- 
men in  the  7th  and  succeeding  centuries,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
poems  the  line  is  actually  composed  of  an  English  and  a  Latin 
hemistich  rhyming  together,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Latin 
Influence  on  Old  English  versification  should  have  been  so  small. 
The  alliterative  long  line  is  throughout  the  only  metre  employed, 
and  although  the  laws  of  alliteration  and  rhythm  were  less 
rigorously  obeyed  in  the  later  than  in  the  eadier  poetry,  there 
is  no  trace  of  approximation  to  the  structure  of  Latin  verse.  It  is 
true  that,  owing  to  imitation  of  the  Latin  hymns  x>f  the  church, 
rhyme  came  gradually  to  be  more  and  more  frequently  used  as 
an  ornament  of  Old  English  verse;  but  it  remained  an  ornament 
only,  and  never  became  an  essential  feature.  The  only  poem 
in  which  rhyme  is  employed  throughout  is  one  in  which  sense 
is  so  completely  sacrificed  to  sound  that  a  translation  would 
hardly  be  possible.  It  was  not  only  in  metrical  respects  thai 
the  Old  English  reli^us  poetry  remained  faithful  to  its  native 
models.  The  imagery  and  the  diction  are  mainly  those  of  the 
old  heroic  poetry,  and  in  some  of  the  pocn»  Christ  and  the  saints 
are  presented,  often  very'  incongruously,  under  the  aspect  of 
Germanic  warriors.  Nearly  all  the  religious  poetry  that  has  any 
considerable  religious  value  seems  to  haVe  been  written  in 
Northumbria  during  the  8th  century.  The  remarkably  vigorous 
poem  of  Judith,  however,  is  certainly  much  later,  and  the 
Exodus,  though  early,  seems  to  be  of  southern  origin.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Old  English  sacred  poetry,  the  .-eader 
is  referred  to  the  artides  on  Cjcdvon  and  Cymewult,  to  one 
or  other  of  whom  nearly  every  one  of  the  poems,  except  tho^ 
of  obviously  late  date,  has  at  some  time  been  attributed. 

The  Riddles  (q.v.)  of  the  Exeter  Book  resemble  the  religious 
poetry  in  bdng  the  work  of  scholars,  but  thty  bear  much  moce 
decidedly  the  impress  of  the  native  English  character.  Some  of 
them  rank  among  the  most  artistic  and  pleasing  productions  of 
Old  English  poetry.  The  Exeter  Book  cootaina  also  several 
pieces  of  a  gnomic  character,  conveying  proverbial  instructiom 
in  morality  and  worldly  wisdom.  Their  morality  is  Christian, 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  wise  sayings  they  oontaia 
may  have  come  down  by  tradition  from  heathen  times.  The 
very  curious  Diatogue  of  Solomon  and  Solum  may  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class. 

The  most  original  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Old  English 
literary  poetry  is  the  group  of  dramatic  monologues — Tkg 
Banished  Wife's  Complainl,  The  Husband's  Uessags,  Tha 
Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  Dear  and  Wulf  and  Eadwaeer,  The 
date  of  these  compositions  is  uncertain,  though  thdr  occoncnoe 
in  the  Exeter  Book  shows  that  they  cannot  be  later  than  tha. 
loth  century.  That  they  are  all  of  one  period  is  at  least  unlikdy, 
but  they  are  all  narked  by  the  same  peniUar  tone  oi  pathoL 
The  monodramatic  form  rendeis  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  deaf 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  supposed  speakers.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  moat  of  these  poems  may  cdate  to  inddenta  of  heioic 
legend,  with  i4uch  the  origliuU  readers  Were  pccsumed  to  be 
acquainted.  This,  however,  can  bedefinitdy  affirmed  only  in  the 
case  of  the  two  short  pieces— i^wr  and  Wulf  and  Eadmoetr — 
which  have  something  of  a  lyric  character,  bdng  the  only 
examples  in  Old  En^Ush  of  strophic  structure  and  the  use  of  the 
refrain^    Wulf  and  Eadwaeer,  indeed,  exhibiu  a  still  further 
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devdDpiBcot  In  tlie  iune  ddecdoii,  the  laoaotoay  of  the  long 
Knc  metre  bdng  vaxied  by  the  ftdauuion  of  short  lioes  formed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  secowl  hemistich.  The  haf^ 
developed  jtrt  displayed  ia  this  lemarkahle  poem  gives  reason 
for  beUeving  that  the  eustiag  lemaias  of  Old  English  poetry 
very  inadequatdy  represent  its  extent  and  variety. 

While  the  origins  of  SngUsh  poetry  go  back  to  heathen  times, 
Enf^isb  pnee  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  effective  beginning 
intheidgnof  Alfsed.  It  is  of  course  true  that  vcroscular  prose 
of  some  kind  vm  written  much  earlier.  The  Eni^iish.  laws  6( 
^thelbefht  of  Kent,  though  it  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  they 
were  written  dewn^  as  is  commonly  supposed,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Augustine,  (died  AwO^  6o4)»  or  even  in  that  of  the  lung  (d.  616), 
were  well  known  to  Bede;  and  even  in  the  rath-century 
transcript  that  has  come  down  to  us,  theii;  crude  and  eUiptiod 
style  9ves  evidence  of  their  high  antiquity.  Later  kings  of 
Kent  and  of  Wessez  followed  the  example  of  publishing  their 
laws  in  the  native  tongue.  Bede  is  known  to  haw  translated 
the  beginning  of  the  gospd  of  John  (down  to  vi.  9).  The  early 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (7.9.)  is  probably  founded 
partly  on  prote  annals  of  pre-Alfredian  date.  .But  although  the 
amount  of  English  prose  written  between  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  and  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  may  have  been  consider- 
able, Latin  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehide 
lor  wotfcs  of  any  literary  pretension.  If  the  English  clezgy  had 
retained  the  scholarship  which  th^  possessed  in  the  days  of 
AMhelm  and  Bede,  the  creation  of  a  vernacular  prose  literature 
would  probably  have  been  longer  delayed;  for  while  Alfred 
certainly  -was  not  indifferent  to  the  need  of  the  laity  for  instruc- 
tion; the  evil  that  he  iwas  chiefly  conceroed  to  combat  was  the 
ignorance  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

Of  the  works  transited  by  him  and  the  scholars  whom  he 
employed,  St  Gregory's  Fastoral  Core  and  his  Diahgues  (the 
latter  rendered  by  Bishop  Werierth)  are  escpressly  addressed  to 
the  priesthood',  k  the  other  translations  were  intended  for  a 
wider  drde  of  readers,  they  are  all  (not  excepting  the  secular 
History  oj  Orosius)  essentially  religious  in  purpose  and  spirit. 
In  the  interesting  preface  to  the  Pashral  Care,  ia  the  important 
accounts  of  KorUiem  lands  and  peoples  inserted  in  the  'Orosiut, 
and  in  the  free  rendering  and  amplification  of  the  Ccnsoiatwti 
of  Bocthius  and  <rf  the  Solih^ks  of  Augustine,  Alfred  appears 
as  an  original  writer.  Other  fruits  of  his  activity  are  his  Laws 
(preceded  by  a  collection  of  those  of  his  jth-century  predecessor, 
Ine  of  Wessex),  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
The  Old  English  prose  after  Alfred  is  entirely  of  dericsl  author- 
ship; even  the  Laws,  so  far  as  their  literary  form  is  concerned, 
are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  Apart  from  the 
Chronicle  (see  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicxx),  the  bulk  of  this 
literature  consists  of  translations  from  Latin  and  of  homilies 
and  saints'  lives,  the  substance  of  which  is  derived  from  sources 
mostly  accessible  to  us  in  their  original  form;  it  has  therefore 
for  us  little  importance  except  from  the  philological  point  of 
view.  This  remark  may  be  applied,  in  the  .main,  even  to  the 
writings  of  iEIfric,  notwithstanding  the  great  interest  which 
attachoi  to  his  brilliant  achievement  in  the  development  of  the 
capadties  of  the  native  language  for  literary  expression.  The 
translation  of  the  gospds,  though  executed  in  i£lfric's  time 
(about  1000),  is  by  other  hands.  The  sermons  of  his  younger 
contemporaly.  Archbishop  Wulfstan,  are  marked  by  earnestness 
and  ek>quence,  and  contain  some  passages  of  historical  value. 

From  the  early  years  of  the  xrth  century  we  possess  an 
encyclopaedic  manual  of  the  science  of  the  time — chronology, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  metre,  rhetoric  and  ethics— by  the  monk 
Byrhtferth,  a  pupil  of  Abbo  of  Fleury.  It  is  a  compilation,  but 
executed  vdth  intdligence.  The  numerous  works  on  medicine, 
the  properties  of  herbs,  and  the  like,  are  in  the  main  composed 
of  selections  from  Latin  treatises;  so  far  as  they  are  original,  they 
illustrate  the  history  of  superstition  rather  than  that  of  science. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  they  contain  one  or  two  formulas 
of  incantations  in  Irish. 

Two  famous  works  of  fiction,  the  romance  of  Apollomus  0/ 
Tyre  and  thtJbeUer  ej  Alexander,  which  ia  their  Latin  forw  had 


mueb  influence  on  the  later  litsiatafe  of  Europe,  were  Englished 
in  thex  Uh  century  with  considerable  skill.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  the  curious  tract  on  Tke  Wonders  eJ  the  East,  In  these 
worksr  «nd  some  minor  productions  of  the  time,  we  see  that 
the  minds  of  Englishmen  were  beginning  to  find  interest  in  other 
than  reUgbw  subjects. 

The  crowding  of  the  English  monasteries  by  foreigners,  which 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  brought  about  a 
rapid  arrest  of  the  development  of  the  vernacular  literature. 
It  was,  not  long  before  the  boys  trained  in  the  monastic' schools 
ceased  to  learn  to  read,  and  write  their  native  tongue,  and 
learned  instead  to  read  and  write  French.  The  effects  of  this 
change  are  visible  in  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  literaxy  langyage* 
The  artificial  tradition  of  grammatical  correctness  k»t  its  hold; 
the  archaic  Uterary  vocabulary  fell  into  disuse;  and  those  who 
wrote  English  at  all  wrote  as  they  spoke,  using  more  and  more 
aa  extemporized  phonetic  q)elling  based  largely  on  French 
analogies.  The  i3th  century  is  a  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
of  Anglo-Latin  literature,  aiid  many  works  of  merit  were  written 
in  Frmch  (see  ANCLO-KoaiuN).  But  vernacular  literature  is 
scanty  and  of  little  originality.  The  Peierborougft  Ckronklel 
it  is  true,  was  continued  till  1x54,  and  its  later  portions,  while 
markedly  exemplifying  the  changes  in  the  language,  contain 
sqme  reidly  admirable  writing.  But  it  is  sul^tantiaUy  correct  to 
say  that  from  this  point  until  the  age  of  Chaucer  vernacular 
prose  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  popular  religious 
edificatioiu  For  lig^t  on  the  intellectual  life  of  tbe  nation  during 
this  period  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  work^  written  in  Latin. 
The  homilies  of  the  rath  century  are  partly  modernized  trans-, 
cripts  from  £lfric  and  other  <^er  writers,  partly  translations 
from  French  and  Latin;  the  remainder  is  mostly  commonplace 
in  substance  and  dirnuy  in  expression.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  the  Anaen  Rivde  (g-s.),  a  book  of  counsd  for  nuns, 
shows  true  literary  genius,  and  is  singularly  interesting  in  It^ 
substance  and  spirit;  but  notwithstanding  the  author's  remark- 
able mastery  of  English  expression,  his  culture  was  evidently 
French  rather  than  English.  Some  minor  reli^ous  prose  works 
of  the  same  period  are  not,  without  merit.  But  these  examples 
had  no  literary ioUowing.  In  the  early  14th  century  the  writings 
of  BJchard  Rolle  and  his  school  attained  great  popularity.  The 
profound  influence  which  they  exercised  on  later  religious 
thought,  and  on  the  development  of  prose  style,  has  seldom 
been  adequately  recognized.  The^yo«^o//iivy/(seeMxca£L,. 
Dan),  a  wretchedly  unintelligent  translation  (finished  in  1540X 
from  Fr^e  Lorens'a  Somme  des  vices  et  des  vertus,  is  valuable 
to  the  student  of  language,  but  otherwise  worthless. 

The  break  in  the  continuity  of  literary  tradition,  induced  by 
the  Conquest,  was  no  less  complete  with  regard  to  poetry  than 
with  regami  to  prose.  The  poetry  of  the  rsth  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  X  2th  century  was  uninfluenced  by  the  written  works  of 
did  English  poets,  whose  archaic  diction  had  to  a  great  extent 
become  unintelligible.  But  there  is  no  groimd  to  suppose  that 
the  succession  of  popular  singers  and  redters  was  ever  inter- 
rupted.  In  the  north-west,  indeed,  the  old  redtative  metre 
seems  to  have  survived  in  oral  tradition,  with  little  more  altera- 
tion than  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  changes  in  the  language, 
until  the  middle  of  the  X4th  century,  when  it  was  again  adopted 
by  Uterary  versifiers.  In  the  south  this  metre  had  greatly 
degenerated  in  strictness  before  the  Conquest,  but,  with  gradually 
increasing  laxity  in  the  laws  of  alliteration  and  rhythm,  it 
continued  long  in  use.  It  is  commonly  believed,  with  great 
intrinsic  probability  but  with  scanty  actual  evidence,  that  in 
the  Old  J^gUsh  period  th^e  existed,  beside  the  alliterative  long 
line,  other  forms  of  verse  adapted  not  for  redtation  but  for  sing 
ing,  used  in  popular  lyrics  and  balUds  that  were  deemed  too 
trivial  iar  written  record.  The  influence  of  native  popular 
poetic  tradition,  whether  in  the  form  of  redted  or  of  sung  verse, 
is  dearly  discernible  in  the  earliest  Middle  English  poems  that 
have  been  preserved.  But  the  authors  of  these  poems  were 
familiar  with  Latin,  and  probably  spoke  French  as  easily  as  their 
moCher  tongue;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  literary  convention 
to  restrain  them  from  adopting  foreign  metrical  forms.    The 
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attless  verses  of  the  lierraft  Godfrie,  who  died  in  1170,  exhibit 
in  their  metre  the  combined  influence  of  native  rhythm  and  of 
that  of  Latin  hymnology.  The  Proverbs  of  Alft^,  written  about 
1 200,  is  (tike  the  later  Proverbs  ofHcndyng)  in  style  and  substance 
agnomic  poem  of  the  indent  Germanic  type,  contahing  maxims 
some  of  which  may  be  of  immemorial  antiquity;  and  its  rhythm 
is  mainly  of  native  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  solemn  and 
touching  meditation  known  as  the  Af  oral  Ode,  which  is  somewhat 
earlier  in  date,  is  in  a  metre  derived  from  contemporary  Latin 
verse— a  line  of  seven  accents,  broken  by  a  caesura,  and  with 
feminine  end-rhymes.  In  the  Ormulum  (see  Out)  this  metre 
(known  as  the  septenarius)  appears  without  rhyme,  and  with  a 
syllabic  regularity  previously  without  example  in  English  verse, 
the  line  (or  distich,  as  it  may  be  called  with  almost  equal  pro- 
priety) haying  invariably  fifteen  syllables.  In  various  modified 
forms,  the  septenarius  was  a  favourite  measure  throughout 
the  Middle  English  period.  In  the  poetiy  of  the  13th  century 
the  influence  Of  French  models  is  conspicuous.  The  many 
devotional  lyrics,  some  of  which,  as  the  Luve  Ron  of  Thomas  of 
Hales,  have  great  beauty,  show  this  influence  not  only  in  their 
varied  metrical  form,  but  also  in  their  peculiar  mystical  tender- 
ness and  fervour.  The  Sldry  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  substance 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  Bible  and  Latin  commentators, 
derives  its  metre  chiefly  from  French.  Its  poetical  merit  is  very 
small.  The  secular  poetry  also  received  a  new  impulse  from 
France.  The  brilliant  and  sprightly  dialogue  of  the  (M  and 
Nighlingde,  which  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  about  1230, 
is  a  "  contention  "  of  the  type  familiar  in  French  and  Provencal 
literature.  The  "  Gallic  "  type  ojf  humour  may  be  seen  in  various 
other  writings  of  this  period,  notably  in  the  Land  of  Cockaigne, 
a  vivacious  satire  on  monastic  self-indulgence,  and  in  the  fabliau 
of  Dame  Siviz,  a  storyr  of  Eastern  origin,  told  with  almost 
Chaucerian  skill.  .  Predominantly,  though  not  exdusiv^  French 
in, metrical  structure,  are  the  charming  )ove  poems  collected 
in  a  MS.  (Had.  2253)  written  about  1320  in  Herefordshire,  some 
of  which  (edited  in  T.  "Wright's  Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry)  find 
a  place  in  modern  popular  anthologies.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
they  are  accompanied  by  some  French  lyrics  very  similar  in 
style.  The  same  MS.  contains,  besides  some  religious  poetry, 
a  number  of  poUtical  songs  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.  They 
are  not  quite  the  earliest  examples  of  their  kind;  iii  the.  time 
of  the  Barons'  War  the  popular  cause  nad  had  its  singeri-'in 
English  as  well  as  in  French.  Later,  the  victories  of  Edward  IW. 
down  to  the  taking  of  Guides  in  1352,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Vorkshireman  Laurcticc  Minot  in  alliterative  verse  with  strophic> 
arrangement  and  rhyme. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  13th  century  a  new  spectes  of 
cpmposition,  the  metriciil  chronicle,  was  introduced  into  English 
literature.  The  huge  work  of  Layamon,  a  history*  (mainly 
legendary)  of  Britain  from  the  time  of  the  mythical  Brtitu^  tifl 
after  the  mission  of  Augustine,  is  a  free  rendeting  of  the  Norman* 
French  SriU  of  Wacc,  with  extensive  additions  from  tradhiotml 
sources.  Its  metre  seems  to  be  a  degenerate  survival  of  the  Old 
English  alliterative  line,  gradually  modified  in  the  course  of  tVe 
work  by  assimilation  to  the  regular  syllabic  measure  of  the 
French  original.  Unquestionable  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  poem  on  the  part  of  later  writers  is  scarce,  but  distinct 
echoes  of  its  diction  appear  in  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  written  in  rhymed  septenary  measures  about  1300. 
This  work,  founded  in  its  eariicr  part  on  the  Latin  historians 
of  the  t2lh  century,  is  an  independent  historical  source  of  some 
value  for  the  events  of  the  writer's  own  times.  The  succession 
of  versified  histories  of  England  was  continued  by  Thomas  Bek 
of  Castleford  in  Yorkshire  (whose  work  stiU  awaits  an  edftot), 
and  by  Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne  (Bourne,  Linc<^fi9hire). 
Mannyng*s  chronicle,  finished  in  1338,  is  a  translation,  In  its 
earlier  part  from  Wace's  Brut;  and  in  its  later  part  fi'om  an 
Anglo-French  chronicle  (still  extartt)  written  by  Peter  Langtoft, 
canon  of  Bridlington.  ' 

Not  far  from  the  year  1300  (for  the  most  part  probablyearlier 
rather  than  later)  a  vast  mass  of  hagiologicaland  homilefie  vertte 
was  produced  in  divers  pans  of  England.    To  Gldaeestei'  bd»h^ 


ao  exteniive  serieaof  IdvtA  of  Saints^  isMknetiXtf  MadUngjmHnMf 
closely  resembling  Robert  of  Glouoester^  Chiontcle,  and  perliapc 
wholly  or  in  part  of  tfas  saaw  aiithotship.  A  aunilar  colkction 
was  writteo  in  the  noirtk  of  ff.nghmdr  f^  well  as  a  Ur|^  body  of 
homilies  showing  consideribte  i>oetic<  akiit,  and  aboiudiJig  an 
exempla  or  iUustflatlv«  atotfes.  Of  eittmpla  aevectl  prase  CoUcc* 
tions  had  already  been  naade  in  Anf^Freneh,  and  William  of 
Wadingion's  poem  M^nud  iss  ^iekis^  whidh  coataiiu  a  great 
number  of  them,  was  tnnslat«d  in  1303  by  Robext  Mannyng 
already  mentioned,  with  some  enbrgement  of  the  Anecdotic 
element,  and  frequent  oniisaions  of  ifidacdc  passages.  The 
great  rhyming  chronicle  of  ScrlptuK  hlitoiy  entitloi  Cwrtor 
Aiundi  (q.t.)  was  written  in  the  ndnh  about  this  time.  U  was 
extensively  read  and  transcribed,  and  etoerdsed  a  poircifnl 
influence  on  later  writers  down  to  the  end  of  the  I4tfa.  oentmy. 
The  remaining  homiletlc  verse  4>f  tMs  period  is  too  abundant 
to  be  referred  to  in  detail;  it  will  be  enough  to  oaention  the 
sermons  of  William  of  Shoreham,  written  in*  stropUc  fomi,  but 
showing  little  either  of  metrical  skill  or  poetic  feeling.  To  the 
next  generation  befongs  the  Priehi  of  C^mci^nct  by  RicbanI 
RoUe,  the  influence  of  which  was  not  less  powerful  than  tfaat>ol 
the  author's  pr<»e  writings. 

Romantic  poetry,  which  in  French  had  been  eatensively 
cultivated,  both  on  the  continent  and  In  Etaglaod  from  the  eariy 
years  of  the  rsth  century,  did  not  assume  a  vernacular  farm  tiS 
about  1350.  In  the  next  hundred  yeari  Its  developineBt  was 
marvellotisly  rapid.  Of  the  vast  mass  Of  metrical  romances  pro- 
duced during  this  period  Ho  detailed  account  need  hen  be  at- 
'tempted  (see  Romamce,  and  articles,  &c.  referred  to;  AanuaiAur 
Romance).  Native  Englisil  tradftions  form  the  basis  of  King 
Horn,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bens  of  ficmi&un  and  Hatdok^  thottgb 
the  stories  were  first  put  into  liierary  form  by  Angk>>Nonnan 
poets.  The  popularity  oMh«se  h<Mtie-gmwn  tales  (with  which 
may  be  classed  the  wildly  fictitious  Coei^ietion)  was  soon  tfvalled 
by  that  of  f(hi>ortftt{ons-  from  France.  The  Bni^h  rendering 
of  Floris  and  BtAnOttflkir  (a  Iovo*rattance  of  Greek  origin)  is 
found  id  the  same  MS.  thKt  contains  the  earliest  copy  of  King 
Horn.  Before  the  end  of  the  centuiy,  the  French  **  matter  of 
Britain  **  was  represented  in  English  by  the  Sent  hem  Aftkur 
and  Merlin  and  the  'Northern  Trialfam  and  Yvaino  and  Gaming 
the  "matter  of  Fhmce"  by  Roland  and  Vehtagu  and  Otrnd; 
the  Alexander  was  also  translated,  hut  in  this  instance  the 
immediate  original  was  an'  Anglo-French  and  not  a  continental 
poem.  The  tale  of  Tro^'  did  not  eome  into  English  till  long 
afterwards.  The  Auchinleck  MS.,  written  abctut  133O)  contains 
no  fewer  than  ii  poetical  ^omantres,*-  there  Were  malky  others 
■in  cirt:ulation,  and  the  number  continued  to  grow.  •  About  the 
middle  of  the  i4th>cenf  ury,  the  Old  English  alliteraifve  long  line, 
which  for  centuries  had  be^n  used  only  in  unwritten  minstrel 
poetry,  emerges  again  in  Iftefature.  One  Of  the  earliest  poems 
in  this  revived  measure,  Wynnere  and  Waslonr,  written  in  1352, 
is  by  a  professional  reciter-poet,  who  eomptalns  bitterly  that 
original  minstrel  poetry  no  longier  finds  a  welcome  in  the  halls  of 
great  nobles,  who  prefer  lo  listen  to  those  who  recite  verMS  not 
of  their  own  making.  About  the  same  date  thfc  metre  began  to 
be  employed  by  men  of  letters  for  ihetrai^5lafion4of  romance^ 
William  of  Pnlerne  and  Joseph  of  Arlmafkea  item  thfe  French, 
Alexandier  from  Latin  prose.  The  Iklef  development  Of  Alliter- 
ative poetry  belongs  mainly  to  the  age  Of  Chaucer. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  literature-  produced  dnring 
the  first  half  of  the  141  h  century  indicate  that  the  iiterary  use 
of  the  native  tongue*  was' no  longer,  as  in- the  preceding  age,  a 
mere  condescension  to  the  needs  of  the  common -people.  The 
rapid  dfsuse  of  Flench  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  intercourse 
among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  and  the  conse- 
quent siibsiltullon  of  English  for  French  as  the  vehicle  of  school 
instructidn,  created  a  wides^jread  demand  for  vernacular  reading. 
The  literatufrewhich  drosein  answer  to  this  demand;  thbugh  it 
coiteltted  mainly  of  translations  or  adaptations  of  foreign  works, 
yet  served  to  develop  the  appreciation  of  poetic  beauty,  and  to 
prepare  ah  audience  in  the  near  future  for  a  poetry  in  which  I  he 
gentling  thought  andTMing  ofthe  nation  wfere  to  1 
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Bl»LiocilAPny.— Only^  Seacfal  works  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Tho«  cited  contain  lists  of  books  for  more  detailed  information, 
(t)  For  the  Hterature  from  th«  beginnings  to  Chaucer :~B.  ten 
Brink,  (ksdtU^  dn  enHisektn  Lilkratitr,  vol.  i.  2nd  cd.,  by  A. 
Brandl  (Straaaburff,  1899)  (Boglish  translation  from  th«  1st  ed.  oC 
1977,  by  H.  M.  Kennedy.  London,  1883);  TM«' OirnkfUgt  History 
cf^Biuftsh  Lilenture,  vol.  i.  (1907).  u)  For  the  Old  English  period  :— 
K.  walker,  Cfundnsi  ntr  Cesckickte  der  OM^luuksisckiu  Litter<Uur 
(Leipzir,  1885) ;  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Offish  Literalmre  Jrom  Ike 
B*ftnnutt  to  the  Gorman  CenqiUU  (Londoo,  1898);  A.  Brandl. 
/*  Alteaguaclie  Litteratur."  in  H.  PauVs  Cfnniriu  dtrgtrmaniuktu 
PkUotcgie,  vol.  ii  (2nd  ed-.  Strassburg.  1908).  (x)  For  the  early 
Middle  Eoglish  Pteriod:— H.  Morley.  Englisk  WriUrs,  vol.  itt. 
(London.  1888:  vobw  I  and  ii.,  deafing  with  the  CNd  English  period, 
cannot  be  recommended) ;  A.  Brandl.  '*  MittelciiKliiche l.ittciatur." 
in  H.  Paul's  CrMttdriss  4€r  fprmanmheu  PkiMciu^  vol.  ii.  (ist  ed^ 
Strusbure»  1893):  W.  H.  Schofield.  Englisk  Literature  Jrom  the 
fforman  Conpusst  to  Chaucer  (London.  1906).  (H.  Br.) 

II.  Chaucer  to  the  Rekaissancb 

Tlie  Age  of  Chaucer  is  of  peculiar  interest  (o  the  student  of 
literature,  not  only  because  of  it«  brilliance  and  productiveness 
but  abo  because  of  its  apparent  promise  for  the  fut ure  In  t his. 
as  aa  other  aspect?,  Chaucer  (c.  134^1400)  is  its  most  notable 
literary  figure.  Beginning  as  a  student  and  imitator  of  the  best 
Freocb  poetry  of  his  day,  he  was  for  a  time,  like  most  of  his 
Ftonch  contemporaries,  little  more  than  a  skilful  maker  of 
ckgaot  verses,  dealing  with  conventional  material  in  a  con- 
▼cDtional  way,  arranging  in  new  figures  the  same  flowers  and 
bowera,  sunsets  and  song-birds»  and  companies  of  fair  women 
and  their  lovers,  that  had  been  arranged  and  rearranged  by  every 
poet  of  the  court  circle  for  a  hundred  yeais,  and  celebrated  in 
sweet  phrases  of  almost  unvarying  sameness.  Even  at  this  time. 
to  be  sure,  be  was  not  without  close  and  loving  observation  of 
the  living  creatures  of  the  real  world,  and  his  verses  often  bring 
us  flowers  dewy  and  fragrant  and  fresh  of  colour  as  they  grew  in 
the  fields  «nd  gardens  about  London,  and  birds  that  had  learned 
their  music  in  the  woods;  but  his  poetry  was  still  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  Machault,  Froissart,  Deschamps, 
TraosouQ  and  the  other  **  court (y  makers  '*  of  France.  But 
while  he  was  still  striving  to  roaster  perfectly  the  technique  of 
this  pretty  art  of  trifling,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  new 
literature  of  luly,  both  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of  the  new 
poetry  moved,  like  that  of  France,  among  the  conventionalities 
and  artificialities  of  an  unreal  world  of  romance,  but  it  was  of 
wider  range,  of  fuller  tone,  of  far  greater  emotional  intensity, 
and,  at  its  best,  was  the  fabric,  not  of  elegant  ingenvity,  but  of 
creative  human  passion,— in  Dante,  indeed,  a  wonderful  visionary 
structure  in  wlu'ch  love  and  hate,  and  pity  and  terror,  and  the 
forms  and  countenances  of  men  were  more  vivid  and  real  than 
in  the  world  of  real  men  and  real  passions..  The  new  prose— 
which  Chaucer  knew  in  several  of  the  writings  of  Boccaccio — 
was  vastly  different  from  any  that  be  had  ever  read  in  a  modern 
tongue.  Here  weoe  no  mere  brief  anecdotes  like  those  exempla 
which  in  the  middle  ages  illustrated  vernacular  as  well  as  Latin 
sermons,  no  cumbrouai,  slow*moving  treatises  on  thf  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  no  half-art iculate,  pious  meditations,  but  rapid, 
vivid,  well-constructed  narratives  ranging  from  the  sentimental 
beauty  of  stories  like  Grbelda  and  the  Franklin's  Tale  to  coarse 
mirth  and  malodoious  vulgarity  equal  to  those  of  the  tales  told 
later  by  Chaucer's  Miller  and  Reeve  axid  Sununoner.  AU  these 
things  he  studied  and  some  he  imitated.  There  b  scarcely  p. 
feature  of  the  verse  that  has  not  left  some  trace  in  his  own; 
the  pxose  he  did  not  imitate  as  prose,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  subject  matter  of  Boccaccio's  tales  and  novels, 
as  well  as  his  poems,  adected  the  direction  of  Chaucer's  literaQr 
development,  and  quickened  his  h^bit  of  observing  and  utiliziiig 
human  life,  and  that  the  narrative  art  of  the  prose  was  in- 
fluential in  the  transformation  of  his  methods  of  narration. 

This  transformation  was  effected  not  so  much  through  (lie 
mere  superiority  of  the  Italian  models  to  the  Frcndi  as  through 
the  stimulus  which  the  differences  between  the  two  gave  to  his 
reflections  upon  the  processes  and  tecbu'flue  of  composition, 
for  Chaucer  was  not  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  poet  of  divine 
endowment,  but  a  conscious,  reflective  artist,  seeking  not  merely 


lor  fine  words  and  finesenimNAs,  bvl  focthe  proper  aifangnnent 
of  events,  the  significant  ej^ionejit  of  character,  the  right  tone, 
aid  even  the  appropriate  background  and  ainosphere,— as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  ia  the  Iransformttiona  be  wrought  in 
the  Fardoner'4  taU,  It  is  therefore  in  the  Jaieat  :a&d  most 
•riginal  of  the  Cant^rhwry  TaUs  that  his  ait  is  most  •dmirable, 
most  distinguished  by  technical  excellences.  In  these  we  find 
so  many  admirable  qualities  that  we  almost  forget  that  he 
had  any  defects.  His  diction  is  a  model  of  picturesqueness,  of 
simplicity,  of  dignity,  and  of  periect  adaptation  to  his  theme: 
his  versification  is  not  only  correct  but  musical  and  varied,  and 
shows  a  progressive  tendency  towards  f oter  and  more  complex 
melodies;  his  best  tales  are  not  meie  repetitions  of  the  ancient 
stories  they  retell,  but  tiew  creations,  transfomed  by  hia  own 
imaginative  realisation  of  them,  full  of  figures  having  the  dimen* 
sions  and  the  vivacity  of  reai  hfe,  acting  on  adequate  motives, 
and  moving  in  an  atmosphere  and  against  a  background  appro- 
priate to  their  characters  and  their  actions.  In  the  tales  of  the 
Pardoner,  the  Franklin,  the  Sununoner,  the  Squire,  he  is  no  less 
notable  as  a  conauamate  artist  than  as  a  poeL 

Chaucer,  however,  was  not  the  only  writer  of  hi$  day  remark- 
able for  mastery  of  technlqtie.  Gower,  indeed,  though  a  man  of 
much  learning  and  intelligence,  was  neither  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank  nor  an  artisL  Despite  the  admirable  qualities  of  clearness, 
order  and  occasional  picturesqueness  which  distinguish  his  work, 
he  lacked  the  ability  which  great  poets  have  of  making  their 
words  mean  more  than  they  say,  and  of  stirring  the  emotions 
even  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  enhanced  meaning;  and  there 
is  not,  perhaps,  ia  all  his  voluminous  work  in  English,  French 
and  Latin,  any  indication  that  be  regarded  composition  as  an  art 
requiring  consideration  or  any  care  beyond  that  of  conforming 
to  the  chosen  rhjrthm  and  finding  suitable  rhymes. 

There  were  others  more  richly  endowed  as  poets  and  more 
finely  devebped  as  artists.  There  was  the  beginner  of  the  Piers 
plowman  <ycle,>  the  author  of  the  Prologue  and  first  ei^ht 
passus  of  the  A-text,  a  man  of  clear  and  profound  observation, 
a  poet  whose  imagination  brought  before  him  with  distinctness 
and  reality  visual  images  of  the  motley  individuals  and  masses  of 
men  of  whom  he  wrote,  an  artist  who  knew  how  to  organise 
and  direct  the  figures  df  his  dream-world,  the  movement  of  his 
ever-unfolding  vision.  There  was  the  remarkable  successor  of 
this  man.  the  author  of  the  B-text,  an  ahnost  prophetic  figure, 
a  great  poetic  idealist,  and,  helpless  though  he  often  was  in 
the  direction  of  his  thought,  an  absolute  master  of  images  and 
words  that  selM  upon  the  heart  and  haunt  the  memory.  Besides 
these,  an  unknown  writer  far  in  the  north-west  had,  inCafvoyM 
and  the  Grene  Kmihl,  transformed  Ihe  medieval  romance  into  a 
thing  of  speed  and  colour,  of  vitality  and.  mystery,  no. less 
remarkable  (or  its  fluent  definitenessof  form  than  for  the  delights 
of  haU*feast  and  hunlj  the  graceful  comedy  of  temptation, 
and  the  lonely  ride  of  the  doomed  Gawayne  through  the  silence 
of  the  forest  and  the  dieep  snow,  In  the  same  region,  hy  its 
author's  power  of  visual  imagination,  the  £^iblical  paraphrase, 
so  often  a. mere  humdrum  narrative,  had  been  transformed,  in 
Pati^nte,  into  a  narrative  so  detailed  and  vivid  that  the  reader 
is  almost  ready  to  believe  that  the  author  himself,  rather  than 
Jonah,  went  down  into  the  sea  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish, 
and  sat  humbled  and  rebuked  beside  the  withered  gourd -vine. 
And  there  al$Q,by  some  strange  chance,  blossomed,  with  perhaps 
only  a  local  and  temporary  fragrance  until  its  rediscovery  in 
the  19th  century,  that  delicate  flower  of  loneliness  and  aspiration. 
Pearl,  a  wonder  of  elaborate  art  as  well  as  of  touching  sentiment. 

AU  these  writings  are  greatj  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely. 
There  is jiotonc  of  them  which  would  not,  if  written  in  our  own 
time,  imRMdiately  mark  its  author  as  a  man  of  very  unusual 
ability.  But  the  point  of  special  conicem  to  us  at  the  present 
moment  is  not  so  much  that  they  show  remarkahle  poetic  power, 
as  that  they  possess  technical  merits  of  a  very  hi^  order.  And 
we  are  accustomed  to  believe  that,  although  genius  is  a  purely 

>  Piers  PtovmoH  has  been  so  long  attributad  at  a  whole  to  Lang- 
land  (9.r).  that  in  spite  of  modern  analytical  criticiim  it  is  most 
conveniently  discusaed  under  that  name. 
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peTBonal  And  incomtnttnicftble  element,  technical  gains  are  a 

o>minon  possession;  that  after  Marlowe  had  developed  the 

technique  of  blanlc  verse,  this  technique  was  available  for  all ; 

that  after  Pope  had  mastered  the  heroic  couplet  and  Gray  the 

ode,  and  Poe  the  short  story,  all  men  could  write  couplets  and 

odes  and-short  stories  of  technical  correctness;  that,  as  Tennyson 

puts  it, 

"  AH  can  erow  the  flower  now, 
For  all  have  got  the  seed." 

But  this  was  singularly  untrue  of  the  technical  gains  made 
by  Chau<%r  and  his  great  contemporaries.  Ptarl  and  PcUente 
were  apparently  unknown  to  the  15th  century,  but  Cawayiu 
and  Piers  PUwman  and  Chaucer's  works  were  known  and  were 
influential  In  one  way  or  another  throughout  the  century. 
Gswayne  called  into  existence  a  large  number  of  romances 
dealing  with  the  same  hero  or  with  somewhat  similar  situations, 
some  of  them  written  in  verse  suggested  by  the  remarkable  verse 
of  their  model,  but  the  resemblance,  even  in  versification,  is 
only  superficial.  Piers  Phwman  gave  rise  to  satirical  allegories 
written  in  the  alliterative  long  line  and  furnished  the  figures 
and  the  machinery  for  many  satires  in  other  metres,  but  (he 
technical  excellence  of  the  first  Piers  Plowman  poem  was  soon 
buried  for  centuries  under  the  tremendous  social  significance 
of  itself  and  its  successors.  And  Chaucer,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  praised  and  imitated  by  many  writers  and  definitely 
claimed  as  master  by  more  than  one,  not  only  transmitted  to 
them  scarcely  any  of  the  technical  conquests  he  had  made, 
but  seems  also  to  have  been  almost  without  success  in  creating 
any  change  in  the  taste  of  the  public  that  read  his  poems  so 
eagerly,  any  demand  for  belter  literature  than  had  been  written 
by  his  predecessors. 

Wide  and  lasting  Chaucer's  influence  undoubtedly  was.  Not 
only  was  all  the  court-poetry,  all  the  poetry  of  writers  who 
pretended  to  cultivation  and  refinement,  throughout  the  century, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  either  directly  or  indirectly  imitative 
of  his  work,  but  even  the  humblest  productions  of  unpretentious 
writers  show  at  times  traces  of  his  influence.  Scotland  was 
fortunate  in  having  wrilets  of  greater  ability  than  England  had 
(see  Scotland:  liUrcture),  In  England  the  three  chief  followers 
of  Chaucer  known  to  us  by  name  are  Lydgate,  Hoccleve  (see 
OccLEVz)  and  Hawes.  Because  of  their  praise  of  Chaucer  and 
their  supposed  personal  relations  to  him,  Lydgate  and  Hoccleve 
are  almost  inseparable  in  modem  discussions,  but  xjth  century 
readers  and  writers  appear  not  to  have  associated  them  very 
closely.  Indeed,  Hoccleve  is  rarely  mentioned,  while  Lydgate 
is  not  only  mentioned  continually,  but  continually  praised  as 
Chaucer's  equal  or  even  superior.  Hoccleve  was  not,  to  be  sure, 
as  prolific  as  Lydgate,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  undeistand  why  his 
work,  which  compares  favourably  in  quality  with  Lydgate's, 
attracted  so  much  leas  attention.  The  title  of  his  greatest  poem, 
De  regimine  principum,  may  have  repelled  readers  who  were 
not  princely  born,  though  they  would  have  found  the  work  full 
of  the  moral  and  prudential  maxims  and  illustrative  anecdotes 
so  dear  to  them;  but  his  attack  upon  Sir  John  Oldcastle  as  a 
heretic  ought  to  have  been  decidedly  to  the  taste  of  the  orthodox 
upper  classes,  white  his  lamentations  over  his  misspent  youth, 
his  tales  and  some  of  his  minor  poems  might  have  interested 
any  one.  Of  a  less  vigorous  spirit  than  Lydgate,  he  was,  in  his 
mild  way,  more  humorous  and  more  original.  Also  despite  his 
sense  of  personal  loss  in  Chaucer's  death  and  his  care  to  transmit 
(o  posterity  the  likened  of  his  beloved  master,  he  seems  (0  have 
been  less  slavish  than  Lydgate  in  imitating  him.  His  memory 
is  full  of  Chaucer's  phrases,  he  writes  in  verse^forms  hallowed  by 
the  master's  use,  and  he  tries  to  give  to  his  lines  the*  movement 
of  Chaucer's  decasyllables;,  but  he  is  comparatively  free  from 
.the  influence  of  those  early  allegorical  works  of  (he  Master  which 
produced  in  the  isth  century  so  dreary  a  flock  of  imitations. 

Lydgate's  productivity  was  enormous,— how  great  no  man 
can  say.  for,  as  was  (he  case  with  Chaucer  also,  his  fame  caused 
many  masterless  |>oems  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  but,  after  making 
all  necessary  deductions,  the  amount  of  verse  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  him  is  astonishing.    Here  it  may  suflice  to  say 


chkt  his  translations  are  predominantly  epic  (140,000  lines), 
and  his  original  compositions  predominantly  allegorical  love 
poems  or  didactic  poems.  If  there  is  anything  duller  than  a  dull 
epic  it  is  »  dull  allegory,  and  Lydgate  has  achieved  both.  This 
is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  good  passages  in  his  epics  and 
ingenuity  in  his  allegories,  but  there  Is  no  pervading,  persisteot 
life  in  «ilher.  His  epics,  like  almost  all  the  xurrative  verse  of 
the  time,  whether  epic,  legend,  versified  chronicle. or  metrical 
romance,  seem  designed  merely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  isth 
century  readers  for  information,  the  craving  for  facts — true  or 
ficlilious — the  same  craving  that  made  possible  the  poems  on 
alchemy,  on  hunting,  on  manners  and  morals,  on  the  duties  of 
parish  priests,  on  the  seven  Uberal  arts.  His  allegories,  like 
most  allegories  of  the  age,  are  ingenious  rearrangements  of  old 
figures  and  old  machinery,  they  are  full  of  what  had  once  been 
imagination  but  had  become  merely  memory  assisted  by  clever- 
ness. The  great  fault  of  all  his  work,  as  of  nearly  all  the  literature 
of  the  age,  is  that  it  is  merely  a  more  or  less  skilful  mahiputation 
of  what  the  author  had  somewhere  read  or  heard,  and  not  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  author's  own  peculiar  sense  or  concep- 
tion of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  or  read.  The  fault  is  not  that 
(he  old  is  repeated,  that  a  twice-told  tale  is  retold,  but  that  it  is 
retold  without  being  re-tmagined  by  the  teller  of  the  tale,  without 
taking  on  from  his  personality  something  that  was  not  in  it 
before.  Style,  to  be  sure,  was  a  thing  that  Lydgate  and  his 
fellows  tried  to  supply,  and  some  of  them  supplied  it  abundantly 
according  to  their  lights.  But  style  meant  to  them  external 
decoration,  classical  allusions,  personifications,  an  inverted  or 
even  dislocated  order  of  words,  and  that  famous  "ornate 
diction,"  those  "  aureate  terms,"  with  which  they  strove  to 
surpass  the  melody,  picturesqueness  and  dignity  which,  for  all 
its  simplicity,  they  somehow  dimly  discerned  in  the  diction  of 
Chaucer. 

Stephen  Hawes,  with  his  allegorical  treatise  on  the  seven  h'beral 
sciences,  came  later  than  these  men,  only  to  write  worse.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Lydgate  rather  than  of  Chaucer,  and  is  not  only 
lacking  in  the  vigour  and  sensitiveness  which  Lydgate  sometimes 
displays,  but  exaggerates  the  defects  of  his  master.  If  it  be  a 
merit  to  have  conceived  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  form 
of  the  efforts  of  a  knight  to  win  the  hand  of  his  lady,  it  is  almost 
the  sole  merit  to  which  Hawes  can  lay  claim.  Two  or  three 
good  situations,  an  episode  of  low  comedy,  and  the  epitaph  of 
the  knight  with  its  famous  final  couplet,  exhaust  the  list  of  his 
credits.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  through  Hawes 
the  line  of  Spenser's  spiritual  ancestry  seem  not  well  advised. 
The  resemblances  that  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as  arise 
inevitably  from  the  allegories  and  from  the  traditional  material 
with  which  both  worked.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Spenser  owed  his  general  conception  to  Hawes,  or  that  the 
Fairy  Quetne  would  have  differed  in  even  the  slightest  detail 
from  its  present  form  if  the  Pastime  0/  Pleasure  had  never  been 
written.  The  machinery  of  chtvalric  romance  had  already  been 
applied  to  spiritual  and  moral  themes  in  Spain  without  the  aid 
of  Hawes. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fundamental  lack  of  all  these  men  was 
imaginative  power,  poetic  ability.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
failure  to  write  good  poetry.  But  why  did  not  men  of  better 
ability  devote  themselves  to  literature  in  this  age?  Was  it 
because  of  the  perturbed  conditions  arising  from  the  prevalence 
of  foreign  and  civil  wars?  Perhaps  not,  though  it  is  clear  that 
if  Sir  Thomas  Malory  had  perished  in  one  of  the  many  fights 
through  which  he  lived,  the  chivalrie  and  literary  impulses 
which  he  perhaps  received  from  the  "  Fadre  of  Curteisy," 
Richard  Beauchamp,  carl  of  Warwick,  would  have  gone  for 
nothing  and  we  should  lack  the  Aforte  Darlkur.  But  it  may  very 
well  be  that  the  wars  and  the  tremendous  industrial  growth 
of  England  fixed  the  attention  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
spirits  among  the  younger  men  and  so  withdrew  them  from  the 
possible  attractions  of  literature.  But,  after  all,  whatever 
general  truth  may  lie  in  such  speculations,  the  way  of  a  young 
man  with  his  own  life  is  as  incalculable  as  any  of  the  four  things 
which  Agur  son  of  Jakeh  declared  to  be  post  finding  out;  local 
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and  tpedd  accidents  rather  than  generd  codmunal  inflnenees 
are  apt  to  shape  the  choice  of  boys  of  exceptional  character,  and 
we  have  many  instances  of  great  talents  turning  to  literature 
or  art  when  war  or  commerce  or  science  was  the  dominant 
attraction  of  social  life. 

But  even  recognizing  that  the  foBowers  of  Chaucer  were  not 
men  of  genius,  it  seems  strange  that  their  imitation  of  Chaucer 
was  what  it  was.  They  not  only  entirely  failed  to  see  what  his 
merits  as  an  artist  were  and  how  greatly  superior  his  mature 
work  is  to  his  earlier  in  point  tA  technique;  they  even  preferred 
the  earlier  and  imitated  it  almost  exclusively.  Furthermore, 
his  mastery  of  verse  seemed  to  them  to  consist  solely  in  writing 
Verses  of  approximately  four  or  five  stresses  and  arranging  them 
in  couplets  or  in  stanzas  of  seven  or  eight  lines.  Their  preference 
for  the  eariy  allegorical  work  can  he  explained  by  their  lack  of 
taste  and  critical  discernment  and  by  the  great  vogue  of 
allegorical  writing  in  England  and  France.  Men  who  are  just 
beginning  to  think  about  the  distinction  between  literature  and 
ordinary  writing  usually  feel  that  it  consists  in  making  literary 
expression  differ  as  widely  as  possible  from  simple  direct  speech. 
For  this  reason  some  sort  of  arti&dal  diction  is  developed  and 
some  artificial  word  order  devised.  Allegory  is  used  as  an 
elegant  method  of  avoiding  unpoetical  plainness,  and  is  an  easy 
means  of  substituting  logic  for  imagination.  The  failure  to 
reproduce  in  some  degree  at  least  the  melody  and  smoothness 
of  Chaucer's  decasyllabic  verse,  and  the  particular  form  which 
that  failure  took  in  Lydgate,  are  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Lydgate  and  his  fellows  never  knew  how  Chaucer's  verse 
sounded  when  properly  read.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  disappearance  of  final  uhaccented  e  from  many  words  or 
its  instability  in  many  others  made  it  difficult  for  Lydgate  and 
his  fellows  to  write  melodious  verse.  Melodious  verse  has  been 
written  since  the  disai^arance  of  all  these  sounds,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  choice  between  a  form  with  final  e  and  one  without 
it  is  not  a  hindrance  but  an  advantage  to  a  poet,  as  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Heine  and  innumerable  German  poets  have  shown  by 
their  practice.  The  real  difficulty  with  these  men  was  that  they 
pronounced  Chaucer's  verse  as  if  it  were  written  in  the  English 
of  their  own  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  types  of  verse 
discovered  by  scholars  in  Lydgate's  poems  can  be  discovered 
in  Chaucer's  also  if  they  be  read  with  Lydgate's  pronunciation. 
Chauoer  did  not  write  archaic  English,  as  some  have  supposed, — 
that  is,  English  of  an  earlier  age  than  his  own,— it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with  the  unfailing  accuracy 
he  shows;  he  did,  however,  write  a  conservative,  perhaps  an 
oM-fashioned,  English,  such  as  was  spoken  by  the  conservative 
members  of  the  class  of  society  to  which  he  was  attached  and 
for  which  he  wrote.  An  English  with  fewer  final  «'s  was  aheady 
in  existence  among  the  less  conservative  classes,  and  this  rapidly 
became  standard  English  in  consequence  of  the  social  changes 
which  occurred  during  his  own  life.  We  know  that  a  misunder- 
standing of  Chaucer's  vent  existed  from  the  i6th  century 
to  the  time  of  Thomas  Tyrwhitt;  it  seems  dear,  that  it  began 
even  earlier,  in  Chaucer's  own  lifetime. 

There  are  several  poems  of  the  xsth  century  which  were  long 
ascribed  to  Chaucer.  Among  them  are:^the  Complaint  of  the 
Black  Knight,  or  Complaint  of  a  Lna^i  Life,  now  known  to  be 
Lydgate's;  the  Mother  of  God,  now  ascribed  to  Hoccleve;  the 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nigfiltniole,  by  Danvowe;  La  BdU  Dame  sant 
mereif  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Alain  Chartier  by 
Richard  Ros;  Chaucer's  Dream,  or  the  Isle  of  Ladies;  the 
Assembly  of  Ladies;  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  and  the  Court  of 
Lew.  The  two  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Hoccleve  are  as  good  as 
Chaucer's  poorest  work.  The  Assembly  of  Ladies  and  the  Flower 
and  Ike  Ltaf  are  perhaps  better  than  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  Parliament  of  Fends.  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  very  dear  to  John  Keats,  who, 
like  all  his  contemporaries,  regarded  it  as  Chaucer's.  An  addi- 
tional interest  attaches  to  both  it  and  the  Assembly  of  Ladies, 
from  the  fact  that  the  author  may  have  been  a  woman;  Professor 
Skeat  is,  indeed,  confident  that  he  knows  who  the  woman  was 
ami  when  she  wrote.    These  poems,  like  the  Court  oj  Love,  are 


thoroughly  conventioiial  in  matcriil,.  all  the  figures  and  poetical 
machinery  may  be  found  in  doxens  of  other  poems  in  England 
and  France,  as  Professor  Neilson  has  shown  for  the  Court  of  Love 
and  Mr  Marsh  for  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf;  but  there  are  a  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  and  a  love  of  beauty  in  them  that  are  not  common; 
the  conventional  birds  and  flowers  are  there,  but  they  seem, 
like  those  of  Chaucer's  Legend,  to  have  some  touch  of  life,  and 
the  conventional  companies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  ride  and  talk 
and  walk  with  natural  grace  and  ease.  The  Court  of  Lore  is 
usually  ascribed  to  a  very  late  date,  as  late  even  as  the  nuddle 
of  the  x6th  century.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  persistence  ol  a  Chaucerian  influence.  An  effort  has  been 
made,  to  be  sure,  to  show  that  it  was  written  by  Scogan  and  that 
the  writing  of  it  constituted  the  offence  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  his  Empoy  to  Scogan,  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this 
is  impossible,  both  because  the  language  is  later  than  Scogan's. 
time  and  because  nothing  in  the  poem  resembles  the  offence 
clearly  described  by  Chaucer. 

Whatever  nuy  be  true  of  the  authorship  of  the  Assembly  of 
Ladies  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  there  were  women  writers 
in  England  in  the  middle  ages.  Juliana  of  Norwich  wrote  her 
Revelations  of  Divine  Love  before  1400.  The  much  discussed 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  the  supposed  compiler  of  the  treatise 
on  hunting  in  the  Book  of  St  Albans,  may  be  mythical,  though 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  not  have  written  such 
a  book;  and  a  shadowy  figure  that  disappears  entirely  in  the 
sunh'ght  is  the  supposed  authoress  of  the  l^ut  Brown  Maid, 
for  if  language  is  capable  of  definite  meaning,  the  last  stanza 
declares  unequivocaUy  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man. 
But  there  is  a  poem  warning  young  women  against  entering  a 
nunnery  which  may  be  by  a  woman,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
entry  among  the  records  of  New  Romney  for  1463-1464, "  Paid 
to  Agnes  Forde  for  the  play  of  the  Interlude  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  6s.  8d.,"  which  is  apparently  the  earliest  mention  of  a 
woman  dramatist  in  England.  Finally,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  not  only  aided  scholars 
and  encouraged  writers,  but  herself  translated  the  .(spurious) 
fourth  book  of  St  Thomas  i,  Kempis's  Imitatio  Ckristi.  Another 
Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  it  will  be  remembered j 
encouraged  Caxton  in  his  translation  and  printing.  Women 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  especially  lovers  of  books  and  patrons 
of  writers,  and  Skelton,  if  we  may  believe  his  Garland  of  Laurel,. 
was  surrounded  l^  a  bevy  of  ladies  comparable  to  a  modern 
literary  club;  Erasmus's  Suffragette  Convention  may  correspond 
to  no  reality,  but  the  Learned  Lady  arguing  against  the  Monk 
for  the  usefulness  and  pleasure  derived  from  books  was  not  an 
unknown  type.  Women  were  capable  of  many  things  in  the 
nuddle  agesw  Engh'sh  records  show  them  to  have  been  physi- 
cians, churchwardens,  justices  of  the  peace  and  sheriffs,  and, 
according  to  a  satirist,  they  were  also  priests. 

The  most  original  and  powerful  poetry  of  the'  15th  century 
was  composed  in  popular  forms  for  the  ear  of  the  common 
people  and  was  apparently  written  without  consdouft  artistic 
purpose.  Three  dasses  of  productions  deserve  special  attention, 
— songs  and  carols,  popular  ballads  and  certiun  dramatic  com- 
positions. The  songs  and  carols  belong  to  a  spedes  which  may 
have  existed  in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  which 
certainly  was  greatly  modified  by  the  musical  and  lyric  forms  of 
France.  The  best  of  them  are  the  direct  and  simple  if  not 
entirely  artless  expressions  of  personal  emotion,  and  even  when 
they  contain,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  description  of  a  person, 
a  situation,  or  an  event,  they  deal  with  these  things  so  subjec- 
tively, confine  themselves  so  closely  to  the  rendering  of  the 
emotional  effect  upon  the  singer,  that  they  lose  none  of  their 
directness  or  simpUdty.  Some  of  them  deal  with  secular  sub- 
jects, some  with  reUgious,  and  some  are  curious  and  delightiul 
blendings  of  religious  worship  and  aspiration  with  earthly  tender- 
ness for  the  embodiments  of  helpless  infancy  and  protecting 
motherhood  which  gave  Christianity  so  much  of  its  power  over 
the  affections  and  imagination  of  the  middle  ages.  Even  those 
which  begin  as  mere  expressions  of  joy  in  the  Yule-tide  eating 
and  drinking  and  merriment  catch  at  moments  hints  of  higher 
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joys,  of  finer  emotions,  and  lift  singer  and  hetrer  above  the  noiie 
and  stir  of  earth.  Hundreds  of  songs  written  and  sung  in  the 
15th  century  must  have  perished;  many,  no  doubt,  lived  only  a 
single  season  and  were  never  even  written  down;  but  chance 
has  preserved  enough  of  them  to  make  us  wonder  at  the  age 
which  could  produce  such  masterpieces  of  tantalizing  simplicity. 
The  lyrics  which  describe  a  situation  form  a  logical,  if  not  a 
real  transition  to  those  which  narrate  an  episode  or  an  event. 
The  most  famous  of  the  latter,  the  Nvi  Brown  Mcid,  has  often 
been  called  a  ballad,  and  "  lyrical  ballad  "  It  is  in  the  sense 
established  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but  its  affinities  are 
rather  with  the  song  or  carol  than  with  the  folk-ballad,  and,  like 
Henryson's  charming  Robin  and  Afalkinf  it  is  certainly  the 
work  of  a  man  of  culture  and  of  conscious  artistic  purpose  and 
methods.  Unaccompam'ed,  as  it  is,  by  any  other  work  of  the 
same  author,  this  poem,  with  its  remarkable  technical  merits, 
is  an  even  more  astonishing  literary  phenomenon  than  the  famous 
aingle> sonnet  of  Blanco  White.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  author  learned  bis  technique  from  the  songs  and  carols. 

The  folk-ballad,  like  the  song  or  carol,  belongs  in  some  form 
to  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is  doubtless  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  ballad  has  been  preserved  to  us  that  is  a  purely  com> 
mimal  product,  a  confection  of  the  common  knowledge,  tradi-^ 
tions  and  emotions  of  the  community  wrought  by  subconscious 
processes  into  a  song  that  finds  chance  but  inevitable  utterance 
through  one  or  more  individuals  as  the  whole  commune  moves 
in  its  molecular  dance.  But  it  is  equally  a  mistake  to  argue  that 
ballads  are  essentially  metrical  romances  in  a  state  of  decay.  Bot  h 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  most  of  the  best  ballads  forbid 
such  a  supposition,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  some  of 
the  folk-ballads  of  the  X5th  century  are  preserved  not  only 
traditions  of  dateless  antiquity,  but  formal  elements  and  technical 
processes  that  actually  are  derived  from  communal  song  and 
dance.  By  the  15th  century,  however,  communal  habits  and 
processes  of  composition  had  ceased,  and  the  traditional  ele- 
ments, formulae  and  technique  had  become  merely  conventional 
aids  and  guides  for  the  individual  singer.  Ancient  as  they  were, 
conventional  as,  in  a  sense,  they  also  were,  they  exercised  none 
of  the  deadening,  benumbing  influence  of  ordinary  conventions. 
They  furnished,  one  may  say,  a  vibrant  framework  of  emotional 
expression,  each  tone  of  which  moved  the  hearers  all  the  more 
powerfully  because  it  had  sung  to  them  so  many  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,  so  many  battles  and  treacheries  and  sudden  griefs; 
a  framework  which  the  individual  singer  needed  only  to  fill 
out  with  the  simplest  statement  of  the  event  which  had  stirred 
his  own  imagination  and  passions  to  produce,  not  a  work  of 
art,  but  a  song  of  universal  appeal.  Not  a  work  of  art,  because 
there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  ballads  that  are  really  works  of 
art,  and  the  greatest  ballads  are  not  among  these.  There  is 
scarcely  one  that  is  free  from  excrescences^  from  dulness,  from 
trivialities,  from  additions  that  would  spoil  their  greatest 
situations  and  their  greatest  lines,  were  it  not  that  we  resolutdy 
shut  our  ears  and  our  eyes,  as  we  should,  to  all  but  their  greatest 
moments.  But  at  their  best  moments  the  best  ballads  have  an 
almost  incomparable  power,  and  to  a  people  sick,  as  we  are,  of 
the  ordinary,  the  usual,  the  very  trivialities  and  impertinences 
of  the  ballads  only  help  to  define  and  emphasize  these  best 
moments.  In  histories  of  English  literature  the  ballads  have 
been  so  commonly  discussed  in  connexion  with  their  rediscovery 
in  the  i8tb  century,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  some  of  the 
very  best  were  demonstrably  composed  in  the  15th  and  that 
many  others  of  uncertain  date  probably  belong  to  the  same  time. 

Along  with  the  genuine  ballads  dealing  with  a  recent  event  or 
a  traditional  theme  there  were  ballads  in  which  earlier  romances 
are  retold  in  ballad  style.  This  was  doubtless  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  inaeasing  epic  tendency  of  the  ballad  and  the  interest 
still  felt  in  metrical  romances,  but  it  should  not  mislead  us  into 
regarding  the  genuine  folk-ballad  as  an  out-growth  of  the 
metrical  romance. 

Besides  the  ordinary  epic  or  narrative  ballad,  the  islh  century 
produced  ballads  in  dramatic  form,  or,  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  fay,  dramatized  some  of  its  epic  ballads.    How  commonly 


tbia  w«fl  done  we  do  UM  k^ow,  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
^edod  indicate  that  it  was  a  widespread  custom,  though  only 
three  plays  of  this  character  (all  concerning  Robin  Hood)  h&ve 
oome  down  to  us.  These  plays  bad,  however,  no  further  inde- 
pendent development,  but  merely  furnished  elements  of  incident 
and  atmosphere  to  later  pUys  of  a  more  highly  organized  type. 
With  these  ballad  pUys  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Christmas 
plays  (usually  of  St  Geofge)  and  the  sword-dance  plays,  which 
also  flouriahed  in  the  xstb  century,  but  survive  for  us  only  as 
obscure  elements  In  the  masques  and  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  and  in 
such  modern  rustic  performances  as  Thomas  Hardy  Itas  so 
charmin^y  described  in  The  Rawn  cj  the  Native. 

The  additions  which  the  15th  century  made  to  the  ancient 
cycles  of  Soriptiure  plays,  the  so-called  Mysteries,  are  another 
instance  of  a  litecuy  effort  which  spent  itself  in  vain  (see 
Drama).  The  most  notable  of  these  are,  of  course,  the  workl 
renowned  comic  scenes  in  the  TawmeUy  (or  Wakefield)  Plays,  in 
the  pageants  of  Cain,  of  Noah  and  of  the  Shepherds.  In  none 
of  these  is  the  xsth  century  writer  responsible  for  the  original 
comic  intention;  in  the  pageants  of  Cain  and  of  the  Shepherds 
fragoleuta  of  the  work  of  a  X4th  century  writer  still  remain  to 
prove  the  eariier  existence  of  the  comic  conception,  and  tiiat  it 
was  traditional  in  the  Noah  pageant  we  know  from  the  testimony 
of  Chaucer's  Miller;  but  none  the  less  the  xith  century  wriitf 
was  a  comic  dramatist,  of  original  power  and  of  a  skill  in  the 
development  of  both  character  and  situation  previously  un- 
exampled in  En^^d.  The  inability  of  Lydgate  to  devck>p  a 
comic  conception  is  strikingly  displayed  if  one  compares  his 
Pageant  for  Presentatien  before  the,Kin^  at  Hereford  with  the 
work  of  this  unknown  artist.  But  in  our  admiration  for  this 
man  and  his  famous  episode  of  Mak  and  the  fictitious  infant,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  equally  fine,  thougly  very  different  qualities 
shown  in  some  of  the  later  pageants  of  the  York  Piays,  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  final  pageant,  that  of  the  Last  Judgment,  a 
drama  of  slow  and  majestic  movement,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
large  and  fine  conception  of  the  great  situatu>n,  and  a  noble  and 
dignified  elocution  not  inadequate  to  the  theme. 

The  Abraham  and  Isaac  pLay  of  the  BrOme  MS.,  extant  as  a 
separate  |^y  and  perhaps  so  performed,  which  has  been  so 
greatly  admired  for  its  cumulative  pathos,  also  belong  de- 
monstrably to  this  century.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
an  intermediate  stage  between  French  plays  and  the  Chester 
Abraham  and  IsaaCt  but  is  derived  directly  Irom  the  laUer  by 
processes  which  comparison  of  the  two  essUy  reveals.  Scripture 
plays  of  a  type  entirely  different  from  the  wdl-known  c>'clic 
mysteries,  apparently  confined  to  the  Fassion  and  Reflunection 
and  the  related  events,  become  known  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
the  records  of  this  century.  Such  plays  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  towns  of  the  south,  and,  as  both  their  locaticn 
and  their  structure  suggest,  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
Fiance.  In  any  event,  the  records  show  that  they  flourished 
greatly  and  that  new  versions  were  made  from  time  to  time 

Another  form  M  the  medieval  drama,  the  Morality  Play,  had 
its  origin  in  the  xsth  century, — or  else  very  ]ait  in  the  14th. 
The  earliest  known  examples  of  It  in  Kngjand  date  icom  about 
1420.  These  arc  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  and  the  Pride  of  Life. 
Others  belonging  to  the  ccntuky  are  Mind,  Will  and  Understand- 
ing, Mankind  and  Medwall's  Nature,  There  are  also  puts  of 
two  pageants  in  the  Ludtu  Coventriac  (c  1460)  that  ai)e commonly 
classed  as  Moralities,  and  these,  together  with  the  edstence  of  a 
few  personified  abstractions  in  other  plays,  have  led  some  critics 
to  suppose  that  the  Morality  was  derived  from  the  Mystery  by 
the  gradual  introduction  of  personified  abstxactions  in  the  place 
of  rol  persons.  But  the  two  kinds  of  plays  are  fundamentally 
different,  different  in  subject  and  in  techniqae;  and  no  r^ilaoe- 
ment  of  real  peisons  by  personifications  can  change  a  Mystery 
into  a  Morality,  Moreover,  the  Morality  features  in  Mysteries 
are  later  than  the  origin  of  the  Morality  itsell  and  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  The  Morality  Flay  is  merely  a  dramatized 
allegory,  and  derives  its  characters  and  its  peculiar  techaique 
from  the  application  of  the  dramatic  method  to  the  ullogcny, 
the  favourite  literary  form  of  the  middle  ages.    None  of  tke  t  $Ui 
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cenluty  MorelitiM  iaJiUttCuieof  tlw  fint  ctak,  tlioiigb  both  the 
C^sUt  0/  Perse90rance  tad  Fnie  of  I^fe,  contMO  pusagva  ringiiic 
with  a  passioDate  sincerity  Uwt  cotnmumaiUa  itself  >io  \ht 
borer  or  reader.  But  it  was  not  until  tbe  beginmttg  of  the 
16th  century  that  :ft  Morality  of  permanent  huonb  Interest 
appeared  in  Exvymo'*,  vhich,  after  all.  Is  a  tranalatloa  froa 
the  Dutch,  as  is  dearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  tbetwo  pflajrers 
near  the  end  of  the  play  the  Dutch  haa  complicated  but  regular 
stanzas,  whereaa  the  English  has<  only  imgolaily  fhsfmed 
passages* 

'  BesidestheMysteriesand  Moralities, the  X5thcenciiryhadalfi6 
Mirack  Plays,  prpperly  so  called,  dealing  with  the  lives,  onanyr^ 
doffls  and  mirad^  of  saints.  As  we  know  these  only  from 
records  of  their  performance  or  their  mere  existraff-^no  texts 
,bave  been  preserved  to  US|  except  the  very  curious  Play  of  the 
Sucramenh-it  is  impossible  to  sptak  of  their  litetaiy  or  dnmatk 
qualities.  The  Miracle  Flay  asa.form  was,  of  course,  not  confined 
to  the  X 5th  century.  Notwithstanding  tbeassertions  of  hisCoriaos 
of  literature  that  it  died  out  in  England  soon  after  its  introductiott 
at  the  beginniag  of  the  rath  century,  its  existence  an  be  demon- 
stxated  from  «.  ixxo  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  But  records 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  flourished  ei9>edaUy  during  this  period 
^  supposed  barrenness, 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  "Komedy  of  Troylous  aod 
Pandor,  V  pnfonned  before  Henry  VUL  on  the  6th  of  January 
1516  we  have  no  means  of  knowjog.  It  is  very  ear^  indeed 
to  assume  the-  influence,  of  dthec  classical  or  Italian  drama, 
and  although  we  have  no  records  of  similar  plays  irom-the  xsth 
Century,  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  records  are  scanty^ 
that  the  middle  ages  applied  the  dramatic  method  to  all  sorts  of 
material,  and  that  it  is  therefore  ix>t  impossible  that  sccuhur 
plays  like  this  were  performed  at  court  at  a  much  earlier  dale. 
The  record  at  aay  nte  does  not  indicate  that  it  was  a  ne^v  type 
of  play^  and  the  Cri^ida  stoiy  had  beea  dramatised  in  Fnace, 
Italy  and- the  Netherlands  before  2500.  - 

That  not  much  goo^  prose  was  wriuen  in  the  15th  4cntury  is 
less  surprising  thaj)  that. so  little  good  verse  was  written.  The 
technique  of  verse  oomjposition  had  lieen  studied  and  maAered 
Iq  the  preceding  age,  as  we  have  seen,  bat  the  techniqae  of  prose 
had  apparently  received  no  serious  oonsideratioa.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  ox^  thought  of  prose  ta  a  possible -qiedium  of 
artistic  expression.  Chaucer  apparently  did  pDt,-in  spite  of  thtt 
comparative  excdlence  of  his  Preface  to  the  AslroloU  and  his 
occasional  noteworthy  success  with  t|ie  difficulties  of  the 
philosophy  of  Boethius;  Wydiffe  is  usually  dum^;  pud  the 
translators  of  Mandeville,  though  they  often  give  us  passages 
of  great  charm,  obviously  were  plain  men  who  merely  translated 
as  best,they  could.  There  was,  however,  a  con^ratively  large 
amount  of  prose  written  in  the  xsth  century,  mainly  for  religious 
or  educational  purposes,  dealing  with  the  same  sorts  of  subjects 
that  were  dealt  with  in  verse,  and  in  some  cases  pot  distinguish- 
able from  the  verse  by  any  feature  but  the  absence  of  rhyme. 
The  vast  body  of  this  we  must  neglect;  only  £ve|  writers  need 
be  named:  John  Capgnive,  R^^ald  Pecocfc,  Sir  Joha  JFortcscue> 
Caxton  and  Malory.  Capgrave,  the  compiler  of  the  ^rst  chronicle 
.in  English  prose  since  the  Conquest,  wrqte  by  preffreiice  in 
Latin;  his  Engh'sh  is  a  condescension  to  those  who  could,  not 
lead  Latin  and  baa  the  qualUies.  which  belong^to  tbo  talk  of  ftn 
earnest  and  sincere  man  of  commonplace  ability,  Pecock  and 
Fortescue  are  more  important.  Pecock  C^..  xaos-^t^  1460)  was 
a  man  of  singulariy  acute  and  logical  mind.  He  prided  himself 
vpon  his  dialectic  dull  aixi  his  faculty  for  discoverii^ -arguments 
that  had  been  overlooked  by  others.  His  writings,  thereforerr 
or  at  least  the  Hcprcsi^r—An  exceileat  in  general  structure  and 
arrangement,  his  ideas  are  presented  dearly  and  simply,  wjiih 
iew  digressions  or  excrescences,  and  his  sentences,  though 
sometinvcs  too  long,  are  more  like  modem  prose  than  any  others 
before  the  age  of  EUzabcth.  His  style  is  lightened  by  frequent 
figures  of  speech,  mostly  illustrative;  and  really  illustrative,  of 
his  ideas,  while  his  intdlectual  ingenuity  cannot  fail  to  interest 
even  those  whom  his  prejudices  and  preconceptions  repel, 
fortescue,  like  Capgrave,  wrote  by  preference  in  Latin,  and,  like 


Ptooodc,  vas  phflosopbical  aftd  osattovcrsfaL  But  hkr  jkindptA 
English  wtork,  the  Difiertnct  ^ehpttM  am  Absolute  and.  a  Limited 
Momarcky,^en,fma  Pecodi^  in  bciog  rather  a  pleading  tbsai 
a  logical  argmmenty  and  th^  geniatity  and  glowing  patriotism 
of  its  autiwr  give  it  aiar  greater  human  interest* 

No  fww  era  in  IttAraiy  compadtian  was  nuuioed  by  the  activity 
of  William  Caxton  as  transiator  and  puhlidier,  though  the  print- 
fng-pnss  has, 'Of  course,  changed  fiiadameotaUy  the  pr^ilcm 
of  the  diiarmtnatjwi  and  ^resenrslioB  of  culture,  and  thereby 
nltiiaatel^iafiKtied  litctery  pndnctioii  profoundly.  But  neither 
CaxlobaioBthe^wiiterskrhOse  wDrkshetrnJotcd  produced  anything 
new  m  tottt  or  spirit.  Has  .pubUcations  range  over  the  whole 
fidd  of  tsth  oentuxy  literature,  and  00  doubt  he  tried,  aa  his 
quaint  prefaces  indicate,  to  direct  the  public  taste  to  what  wm 
best  imei«  Um  works '<af  tliepast,  aa  when  he  printed  and  re- 
printed the  Csfflp^ary  Takti  but  :ainong  all  hn  numerous 
publications  not  one  is  the  hcnsklof  a  new  era.  The  only  book  of 
permanent  interest  as  literature  which  he  introduced  to  the 
world  was  the  Morto  i)tfr/ter  of  Sir  Thomas  Malay,  and  this  is  A 
compilation  from  older  ibmances  (sell  AasBDxtaif  Li6ejio). 
It  ia^  to*  be  sure,  the  one  book  of  petnsanent  iifenay  significance 
produced  in  £nghind  in  ihe  xsth  century;  it  glowa  with  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  cid  kaight'a  conception  of  chivalry 
and  hia  love  for  the  peat  deeds  and  great.men  of  thevisionaiy 
past,  and  it  cwrtinuaily  allnrek  the  roder  by  its  fresh  and  vivid 
diction  and  by  «  ayntax  which,  though  sometimes  faulty,  has 
almost  always  a  certain  asAic  cfaaim;  *^thystoiye  (fV«.  tha 
histinry)  of  the  sayd  Atthnr,^'  as  Cbztaa  long  ago  declared,  **  i$ 
so  gloryoiis  «nd  shynyng,.  that  he  is! stalled  in. the  first  place 
o£  the  moost  noble,  beste  and  worthyest  of  the  Crystea  men  "$ 
It  is  not,  however,  aa  the  first  of  a  new  spcdes,  but  as  the  final 
flower  of  an  old  that  this  ghnaiiis  and  shining  book  rctanu  Ut 
place  in  English  literature. 

Whatever  may  have  bcra  the  effect  ofthe  wan  aad  thegrowth 
of  industrial  life  in  England  ia  wkthdrawing  men  of  the  best 
abilities  from  the  pursuit  of  litesatqre,  ndther  these  causes 
nor  any  other  intericred  with  the  activity  of  writers  of  lesser 
powers.  The  amount  of  writing  la  mally  astottishirig,  aa  is  also 
its  mnge.  More  than  three  hundred  ac|3arate  works  (exdudvc 
of  the  large  rmmber  still  ascribed  to  Lydgate  and  of  Hhe  seventy 
printed  by  Caxton)  havie  been  made  actesdble  by  the  Eixiy 
£ngUsh  Text:$odety  and  other  public  or  private  presses,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  an'  equal  number  reraaios  aa  yet  ms* 
published.  No  h'A  of  4hese  writings  can  ht  given  here,  but  it 
oray  not>be  unprofitable  torindicate  tiie  range  of  mterests  by 
notmg  tbe.dasses  of  writing  repitsented.  The  dastffieatiegi  ia 
necessarily  rough,  as  some  witiogs  i)ebm  to  more  than  one 
type.  Wo  may  note,  first,  love  'poems,  allegorical  and  vh 
allegorical,  narrative,  didactic,  lyriod  and  quasi-lyrical;  poems 
autobiographical  and  exculpatovy;  poema  of  eulqgy  and  appeal 
for  aid;  tales  of  entertainment  or  instruction,  in*  prose  and  fa 
versd;  histories  andent  and  modem,  and  brief  accoimts  of 
receilt  historical  events,  in  prose  aad  in  verse;  prose  romances 
and  metrical  romances;  legends  anc^  lives  of  saints,  in  prase  and 
in  verse;  poems  and  prose  works  of  religious  meditation, 
devotion  and  contit»versy;  treatises  of  ^Itgious  instruction,  in 
prose  and  in  'verse;  ethical  and  pbyoaophical  treatises,  and 
ethical  and>  priidcntial  treatises;  treatises  of  government,  of 
polideal  ecohomy,  of  fordgn  travel,  of  hygiene,  of  sutgeiy,  of 
akhemy,  of  heraldry,  of  hunting  aad  hawkihg  and  fishing,  of 
farmifig,  of  good  manners,  and  of  cooking  and  carving.  Prosavc 
and  intended  merely  to  senrepraicttcal  uses  as  many  of' these 
were^vecie  lathe  medium  of  c3EpicsA'ofeiasoitcD  as  prose.  Besides 
this  largo  amount  and  variety  of  KngUsh-  compodtions,  it  mtKt 
be  remembeted  that  inuch  was  alsoi  written  In  Latin,  and  that 
Latin  and  French  worlm  of  this  and  other  centuries  were  f«ad  by 
the  educated  classes. 

Although  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  movcmcitt  which  we 
can  the  Itah'an  Kenaissande  was  not  unknown  lA  En^aod  in  the 
t4th  and  r^h  centuries,  it  is  ilot  strange  that  it  exerdscd  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  EngNah  literature,  cxeept  in  the  case 
of  Chatoceh    Chancer  was  the  only  English  man  of  letters  befoie 
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the  i6tb  ceatnry  who  knew  luUan  literature.  The  Italiaiu  who 
visited  EngUnd  and  the  Englishmen  who  visited  Italy  were 
intereated,  not  in  literature,  but  in  scholarship.  Such  studies 
as  were  pursued  by  Free,  Grey,  Flemming,  Tilly,  Gunthorpe 
and  others  who  went  to  Italy,  made  them  better  grammarians 
and  rhetoricians,  and  no  doubt  gave  them  a  freer,  wider  outlook, 
but  upon  their  return  to  England  they  were  immediately  Absorbed 
in  administralive  cares,  which  left  them  little  leisure  for  literary 
composition,  even  if  they  had  had  any  in<;linatioa  to  write. 
They  prepared  the  way,  however,  for  the  leaders  of  the  great 
intellectual  awakening  whidi  began  in  England  with  Linacre, 
Colet,  More  and  their  feUows,  and  which  finally  culminated  in 
the  age  of  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Jonsoo,  Gilbert,  Harvey 
and  Harriott. 

When  the  middle  ages  ceased  in  England  it  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely.  Long  after  the  new  learning  and  culture  of  the 
Renaissance  had  been  introduced  there,  long  after  classical  and 
Italian  models  were  eagerly  chosen  and  followed,  the  epic  and 
lyric  models  of  the  middle  ages  were  admired  and  imitated, 
and  the  ancient  fotms  of  the  drama  lived  side  by  side  with  the 
new  until  the  time  of  Shakespeare  himself.  John  Skclton, 
although  according  to  Erasmus  "  unum  Britannicarum  lit«rarum 
lumen  ac  decus,"  and  although  possessing  great  originality  and 
vigour  both  in  diction  and  in  versification  when  attacking  his 
enemies  or  indulging  in  playful  rhyming,  was  not  only  a  great 
admirer  of  Lydgate,  but  equalled  even  the  worst  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  aureate  pedantries  of  diction,  in  complicated  im- 
possibilities of  syntax,  and  in  meaningless  inversions  of  word- 
order  whenever  he  wished  to  write  elegant  and  dignified  litera- 
ture. And  not  a  little  of  the  absurd  diction  of  the  middle  of  the 
i6th  century  is  merely  a  c(»tinuation  of  the  bad  ide^  and 
practices  of  the  refined  writers  of  the  15th. 

In  fine,  the  15th  century  has,  aside  from  lis  vigorous,  though 
•ometimcs  coarse,  papular  productions,  little  that  can  interest 
the  lover  of  literature.  It  offers,  however,  in  richest  profusion 
problems  for  the  literary  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  the 
relations  between  social  conditions  and  literary  productivity, — 
problems  which  have  usually  been  attacked  only  with  the  light 
weapons  of  irresponsible  speculation,  but  which  may  perhaps 
be  solved  by  a  careful  comparative  study  of  many  literatures 
and  many  periods^  Moreover,  although  in  the  quality  of  its 
literary  output  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  14th  century,  the 
amount  and  the  wide  range  of  its  productions  indicate  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  habit  of  reading  to  classes  of  society  that  were 
previously  unlettered;  and  this  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
future  of  English  literature,  just  as  the  innumerable  dramatic 
performances  throughout  En^^nd  were  important  in  developing 
audiences  for  Biariowe  and  Shake^)eare  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

For  bibliography  ace  vol.'il.  of  the  Cambridge  History  «f  Literature 
(1909):  and  Brandl's  Geuhitkte  dtr  miUeUnfiischen  LtUrattu  (re* 
printed  from  Paul's  Crundriss  der  germaniuMen  PkUdogie).  Inter- 
esting general  discussions  may  be  found  in  the  lareer  histories  of 
Enghsh  Literature,  such  as  Ten  Brink's,  TusscrandX  and  (a  little 
more  antiquated)  Courthope's  and  Morley  »  (J.  M.  Ma.; 

III.  Elizabethan  Tiues 
General  Injtuenees,  and  Prologue  to  1579. — The  history  of 
letters  in  England  from  Morc's  Utopia  (1516),  the  first  Platonic 
vision,  to  Milton's  Samson  Aganistes  (1671),  the  4atest  dattic 
tragedy,  is  one  and  continuous.  That  is  the  period  of  the  English 
Renaissance,  in  the  wider  s^ise,  and  it  covers  all  and  more  of 
the  literature  loosely  called  "  Elizabethan."  With  all  its  com- 
plexity and  subdivisions,  it  has  as  real  a  unity'  aa  the  age  of 
Pericles,  or  that  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  or  the  period  in 
Germany  that  includes  both  Lessing  and  Heine.  It  is  peculiar 
in  length  of  span,  in  variety  of  power,  ar  d  in  wealth  of  production, 
though  its  master- works  on  the  greater  scale  are  relatively  few. 
It  is  distinct,  while  never  quite  cut  off,  from  the  middle  age 
preceding,  and  also  from  the  classical  or  "  Augustan  "  age  that 
followed.  The  coming  of  Dryden  denoted  a  new  phase;  but  it 
was  still  a  phase  of  the  Renaissance;  and  the  break  that  declared 
ittdf  about  1660  counts  aa  nothing  beside  the  break  with  the 


middle  ages;  for  this  impiied  the  whole  change  In  art,  tbougfat 
and  temper,  which  re^cieated  the  European  mind.  It  is  true 
that  many  fiUments  unite  Renaissance  and  middle  ages,  not 
only  In  the  religious  and  purely  intellectual  region,  but  in  that  of 
art.  The  matter  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  tales  of  Artlnir 
and  of  Troilus,  the  old  fairy  folklore  of  the  South,  the  topte  of 
the  FaUs  of  FrinceSj  lived  on;  and  so  did  the  characteristic 
medieval  form,  allegory  and  many  of  ^the  old  metres  of  the  14th 
century.  But  then  these  things  were  transformed,  often  out  of 
knowledge.  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  histories  of  Macbeth, 
Lear  and  Troilus,  and  Spenser's  of  the  allegoitc  romance,  are 
examples.  And  when  the  gif  u  of  the  middle  ages  are  not  trans- 
formed, as  in  the  Mirror  for  liagislfaies,  they  strike  us  as  sur- 
vivals from  a  lost  world. 

So  vital  a  change  took  long  in  the  working.  The  English 
Renaissance  of  letters  only  came  into  full  flower  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  x6th  century,  later  than  in  any  Southern 
land;  but  it  was  all  the  richer  for  dday,  and  would  have  missed 
many  a  life-giving  element  could  it  have  been  driven  forward 
sooner.  If  the  actual  process  of  genius  is  beyond  analysis,  we 
can  still  notice  the  subjects  which  genios  receives,  or  chooses, 
to  work  upon,  and  also  the  vesture  which  it  chooses  for  them; 
and  we  can  watch  some  of  the  forces  that  long  retard  but  in 
the  end  fertilize  these  workings  of  geniUs. 

What,  then,  in  England,  were  these  forces  ?  Two  of  them 
lie  outside  letters,  namely,  the  poUtical  settlement,  culminating 
in  the  later  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  religious 
settlement,  whereby  the  Ani^ican  Church  grew  out  of 
the  English  Reformation.  A  third  force  hy  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Renaissance  itself,  In  the  narrower  meaning  of 
the  term.  It  was  culture — the  prefatory  work  of  culture  and 
education,  which  at  <mce  prepared  and  put  off  the  flowering  of 
pure  genius.  "Elizabethan**  literature  took  its  complexion 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  these  three  forces  were  in  operation 
at  once:  The  Church  began  to  be  fully  articulate,  just  when  the 
national  feeling  was  at  its  highest,  and  the  tides  of  classical  and 
immigrant  Culture  were  strongest.  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
Hooker's  Ecclesiastic^  Polity  and  Shakespeare*s  Henry  V. 
came  in  the  same  decade  (1590-1600).  But  these  three  forces, 
political,  religious  and  educational,  were  of  very  different 
duration  and  value.  The  enthusiasm  of  1590-1600  was  already 
dying  down  in  the  years  1600-16 10,  when  the  great  tragedies 
were  written;  and  soon  a  wholly  new  set  of  political  forces 
began  to  tell  on  art.  The  religious  inspiration  was  mainly 
confined  to  certain  importaht  channels;  and  literature  as  a 
whole,  from  first  to  last,  was  far  more  secular  than  religious. 
But  Renaissance  culture,  in  its  ramifications  and  consequences, 
tells  all  the  time  and  over  the  whole  field,  from  1500  10  1660. 
It  is  this  culture  which  really  binds  together  the  long  and  varied 
chronicle.  Before  passing  to  narrative,  a  short  review  of  each 
of  these  elements  is  required. 

Down  to  1579  the  Tudor  rule  was  hardly  a  direct  inspiratioo 
to  authors.  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  first  duly  told  by  Bacon, 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  staged  by  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher,  in  the  lime  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  More 
found  in  Roper,  and  Wolsey  in  Cavendish,  sound  biographers,  who 
are  neariy  the  earliest  in  the  hinguage.  'The  later  years  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  full  of  episodes  too  tragically  picturesque  for  safe 
handling  in  the  lifetime  of  his  children.  The  next  two  reigns 
were  engrossed  with  the  religious  war;  and  the  first  twenty  years 
of  Elizabeth,  if  they  laid  the  bases  of  an  age  of  peace,  well-being, 
and  national  self-confidence  that  was  to  prove  a  teeming  scnl 
for  letters,  were  themselves  poor  in  themes  for  patriotic  art. 
The  abortive  treason  of  the  northern  caris  was  echoed  only  in  a 
ringing  ballad.  But  the  voyagers,  freebooters,  and  explorers 
reported  their  experiences,  as  a  duty,  iK>t  for  fame;  and  these, 
though  not  till  the  golden  age,  were  edited  by  Hakluyt,  and 
fledged  the  poetic  fancies  that  took  wing  from  the  "Iiulian 
Peru  "  to  the  **  still-vexl  Bermoothes."  Yet,  in  default  of  any 
true  historian,  the  qtiten's  wise  delays  and  diplomacies  that 
upheld  the  English  power,  and  her  refusal  to  launch  on  a  I*tv 
testant  or  a  national  war  until  occasion  compelled  and  thecoum.r| 
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VIS  rBMly»  were  subjects  as  uniuptrieg  to  poets  as  the 
questions  of  the  royal  nsrriace  or  the  royal  titles  But  by  1580 
the  nation  was  filled  with  the  soise  of  Elisabeth's  success  and 
greatness  and  of  its  own  prosperity.  No  shorter  struggle  and 
no  kas  aduevement  could  have  nuisod  the  insolent,  jubilant 
patriotism  of  the  years  that  followed;  a  feeling  that  for  good 
reasons  was  peculiar  to  England  among  the  natiou,  and  created 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  ^ronide  play  and  poem.  These  were 
borrowed  neither  fnmi  anti<|uity  nor  from  abraad,  and  were 
never  afterwards  revived.  The.  same  cxultatioii  found  its  way 
into  the  cunent  forms  of  ode  and  pastoral,  of  masque  and 
allegory,  and  into  many  a  dedication  and  interlude  of  prose. 
It  was  so  stcong  as  to  outlive  the  age  that  gave  it  warrant.  The 
passion  for  Eni^uul,  the  passion  of  Entfsnd  for  herself,  animatca 
the  bulk  of  Draytoii%  Faiy-(MioH,  which  was  inished  so  late 
as  i6aa.  But  the  public  issues  were  then  changing,  the  temper 
was  darker;  and  the  dvil  strug^e  was  to  speak  las  in  poetry 
than  in  the  prose  of  political  theoiy  and  ecclesiastical  aigument, 
until  its  after-explosion  came  in  the  veiae  of  MihoB. 

The  English  Reformation,  so  long  political  imther  than 
doctrinal  or  imaginative,  coat  mucb  writing  on  all  sides;  but 
DO  book  like  Calvin's  Institrntiau  is  its  trophy,  at  onoe 
defining  the  rdigious  change  for  millions  of  later  men 
and  marking  a  term  of  departure  in  the  national  prooe. 
Still,  the  debating  weapons,  the  axes  and  billhooks,  of  venmcuhr 
En^ish  were  sharpened— somewhat  jaggedly-^^  the  pamphlet 
battles  that  dwarfed  the  original  energies  of  Sir  Thomss  Mote 
and  evoked  those  of  lyndale  and  his  friends.  The  powers  of  the 
same  style  were  proved  for  descriptive  economy  by  Stackcy^ 
Dialogue  between  Pole  and  Lupset,  and  for  reUgious  appeal 
by  the  blunt  sound  rhetoric  and  forthright  jests  in  the  sermons 
of  Latimer  (died  1555).  Foxe's  reports  of  the  martyrs  are  the 
type  of  early  Protestant  English  (15^);  but  the  reforming 
divines  seldom  became  real  men  ct  letters  even  when  their 
Puritanism,  or  discontent  with  the  final  Anglican  settlemoit 
and  its  temper,  began  to  announce  itself.  Their  spirit,  however^ 
comes  out  in  many  a  comer  of  poetry,  in  Gascoigne's  St^i  Gtau 
as  in  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calendar-,  and  the  English  Reforma- 
tion lived  partly  on  its  pre-natal  memories  of  Langland  as  well 
as  of  Wydifife.  The  fruit  of  the  struggle,  though  retarded,  was 
ample.  Carrying  on  the  work  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer,  the  new 
church  became  the  nursing  mother  of  English  prase,  and  trained 
It  more  than  any  sin^  influence, — trained  it  so  well,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  sacred  learning,  tran^tion  and  oratory,  and  also 
as  a  m^«'"«»  of  poetic  feeling,  that  in  these  activities  EngUnd 
came  to  rival  France.  How  late  any  rdigious  writer  of  true  rank 
irose  may  be  seen  by  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century  between 
Henry  Vin.'s  Act  of  Supremacy  and  Hooker's  treatise.  But 
after  Hooker  the  chain  of  eloquent  divines  was  unbroken  for  a 
hundred  years. 

Renaissance  culture  had  many  stages  and  was  fed  from  many 
streams.  At  the  outset  of  the  century,  in  the  wake  of  Erasmus^ 
under  the  tttching  of  Cdct  and  his  friends,  there 
^^2^  spread  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  of  the  daasic  tots,  and  so  of  the  andent  life 
and  mind.  This  period  of  humanism  in  the  stricter  sense  was  far 
less  brilliant  than  in  Italy  and  France.  No  very  great  scholar  or 
savant  arose  in  Britain  for  a  long  time;  but  neo-Latin literature, 
the  satellite  of  scholarship,  shone  brightly  in  George  Buchanan. 
But  schohmhip  was  created  and  secured;  and  in  at  least  one, 
rather  solitary,  work  of  power,  the  Utopia  (which  remained  in 
Latin  till  1551),  the  fundamental  process  was  begun  which 
appropriates  the  Greek  mind,  not  only  for  purposes  of  schooling, 
but  as  a  source  of  new  and  independent  tUnking.  In  and  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  dassics  were  again  put  forward 
by  Cheke,  by  WQsoninhis  i4rf  o/IU«i0f»c  (r553),and  by  Ascfaam 
in  his  letters  sod  in  his  Schoohmuter  (rsTo),  as  the  true  staple 
Of  humane  education,  and  the  pattern  for  a  siteple  yet  lettered 
English.  The  Uterature  of  translations  from  the  dassics,  in 
prose  and  verse,  increased;  and  these  works,  at  first  plain, 
business>]ike,  and  udnspired,  slowly  rose  in  style  and  power, 
and  at  last,  like  the  translations  from  moderti  tongues,  were 
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written  by  a  series  of  masittS' of  English,  who  thus  introduced 
Plutarch  and  Tacitus  to  poets  and  historians.  This  labour  of 
mediation  was  encouraged  by  the  rapid  expansion  and  reform 
of  the  two  anivtnities,  of  whidi  almost  every  great  master  except 
Shakespeare  wns  n  member;  and  even  Shakespeare  had  ample 
Latm  fmr  his  purpose.  • 

The  dioect  impact  of  the  dassics  on  **  Elisabethan  "  literature^ 
whether  through  sach  trsnslntions  or  the  originals,  would  take 
kmg  to  describe.  Bat  therr  indirect  impact  is  far 
stronger,  though  ht  result  the  two  are  hard  to  discern. 
TUs  is  another  point  that  distinguishes  the  English 
Renaissanoe  fsom  the  Italian .  or  the  French,  and  makes 
it  omre  complex.  •  The  knowledge  of  the  thoughtr  art  and 
enthusiasms  of  Rooeand  Athens  constantly  came  round  throui^ 
Italy  or  France,  tinted  and  charged  in  the  passage  withsomething 
chatacteristic  of  those  countries.  The  early  pbtymii^  read 
in  Latin  and  English,  but  also  the  foreign  Scnecan 
Spenser,  when  starting  on  his  pastorab,  studied  the 
Sidliana,  but  also  Sannaatro  and  Marat.  Shakespeare  saw 
heroic  antiquity  through  Phatarch,  but  also,  surely,  through 
Montaigne's  reading  of  antiquity.  Few  of  the  poets  can  have 
distinguished  the  ori^nal  fountain  of  Plato  from  the  canalised 
supply  of  the  Italian  Neopiatonitta.  The  inftienoe,  however, 
of  Cicero  on  the  An^ican  pulpit  was  inunediate  as  well  as 
constant;  and  so  was  that  of  the  conciser  Roman  masters, 
Sallust  and  l^Mitus,'  on  Ben  Jonson  and  on  Baooru  Such 
scattered  enamplcs  only  intimate  the  ertrtenre  of  two  great 
chapters  of  En^ish  litenry  liistory,-~the  effectt  of  the  classics 
and  the  effects  of  Italy.  The  bibliogmphy  of  x6th<eatniy 
trandatiotts  fromthe  Italian  in  the  fiekb  of  political  and  moral 
speculation,  poetry,  fiction  and  the  drama,  is  so  large  as  itself 
to  ten  part  of  the  story.  The  genius  of  Itsly  served  the  genius 
of  England  in  three  distinctive  ways.  .  It  inspired  the  recovery, 
with  new  modulations,  of  a  lost  music  and  a  lost  prosody.  It 
modelled  many  of  the  chief  poetic  forms,  which  soon  wera 
developed  out  of  recognition;  such  were  tragedy,  allegory,  song, 
pastceal  and  sonnet.  Thirdly,  it  disclosed  some  of  the  master- 
thoughts  upon  government  and  ooachict  formed  both  by  the  old 
and  the  new. Mediterranean  world.  BdacfaiavcUi,  the  student 
of  andent  Rome  and  modem  Italy,  riveted  the  creed  of  Bacon. 
It  might  be  said  that  never  has  any  modem  people  so  Influenced 
another  in  an  equal  space  of  tlm»--«nd  letters,  here  as  ever, 
are  only  the  voice,  the  symbol,  of  n  whole  life  and  cuIlure-Hf 
we  fmgot  the  sway  of  Flrench  in  the  later  1 7th  and  igth  centuries.* 
And  the  power  of  French  was  alive  also  in  the  i6tb.  ThO 
tradt  of  Marot,  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiad  and  Dcsportes,  of 
Rabelais  and  Calvin  and  Montaigne,  is  found  in  England. 
Journeymen  like  Boisteau  and  BeQeforest  handed  on  immortal 
talcs.  The  influence  is  noteworthy  of  Spanish  mannerists, 
above  all  of  Guevara  iQwa  sententious  prase,  and  of  the  novelists 
and  humorists,  headed  by  Cervantes,  upon  die  drama.  German 
legend  is  found  not  only  in  Marlowe's  Fatuius,  but  in  the  by- 
ways of  play  and  story.  It  will  be  long  before  the  rich  and 
colonred  tangle  of  these  threads  has  been  completdy  unravelled 
with  due  tact  and  sdence;  The  presence  of  one  strand  may 
here  be  mentioned,  which  appean  in  unexpected  spots. 

As  in  Greece,  and  as  in  the  day  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  the 
fabric  of  poetry  and  prose  is  shot  through  with  philosophical 
ideas;  a  further  distinction  from  other  literatures 
like  the  Spanish  of  the  golden  age  or  the  French 
of  t6$o.  But  these  were  not  so  much  the  idess  of 
the  new  physical  sdence  and  of  Bacon  as  of  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  ferment.  The  wave  of  free  talk  in  the  drdes 
of  hUriowe,  Greville  and  Raleigh  ripples  thraugh  their  writings. 
Though  the  direct  influence  *  of  Giordano  Bruno  on  English 
writers  is  probably  limited  to  a  remlniacence  in  the  Faerie 
Qiteent  (Book  vil.),  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Sidney  and 
Greville,  argued  for  the  Coperaican  theory  at  GreviUe's  houses 
lectured  oh  the  soul  at  Oxford,  and  published  his  epoch- 
mariung  Italian  dialogues  during  his  two  yeus*  stay  (1583* 
1585)  in  London.  Tlie  debates  in  the  earlier  sdiools  of 
Iia^  on  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  soul  are  Jieard  in  liae 
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M^iu  THpsmm  (iS99)  «f  Sir  John  Davies;  a  stoicism,  "  of  the 
icbools  "  as  ivell  as  **  of  the  Uood,"  ammates  Cassius  and  also 
the  French  heroes  of  Chapman;  and  if  the  earlier  drama  is  sown 
with  Seneca^i  old  maxims  on  sin  and  destiny,  the  later  drama, 
at  least  in  Sliakespeare,  is  penetcated  with  the  freer  reading  of 
life  and  conduct  suggested  by  Montaigne.  Platonism'-*^th  its 
fSdr  angdica  sometimes  a  little  hoaxse~4s  present  from  the 
yoathful  Hymns  of  Spenser  to  the  last  foUowen  of  Donne; 
sometimes  drawn  from  Plato,  it  is  ofleaer  the  Christianised 
doctrine  codified  by  Fidno  or  Pica  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  play  of  philosophic  thought  only  becomes  mariccd  after  1 5B0, 
when  the  preparatory  tunings  of  Enf^ish  literature  are  over. 

We  may  bow  quickly  review  the  period  down  to  1580,  in  the 
departments  of  prose,  verse  and  drama.  It  was  a  time  which 
left  few  memorials  of  form. 

Early  modem  Engliah  prose,  as  a  mediimi  of  art,  was  of  slow 
growth.  For  long  there  was  altemate  strife  and  union  (ending 
in  marriage)  between  the  Latin,  or  more  rhetorical, 
and  the  ancestral  elements  of  the  language,  and  this 
wastrue  both  of  diction  and  of  construction.  We  need 
to  begin  with  the  talk  of  actual  life,  as  we  find  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  naif  writers,  in  its  idiom  and  gusto  and  unahapen 
power,  to  see  how  style  giadually  declared  itself.  In  state 
letters  and  reports,  in  the  recordcKl  words  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  public  men,  in  travels  and  memoirs,  in 
Latimer,  in  the  rude  early  versions  of  Cicero  .and  Boiithinft, 
in  the  more  unstudied  speech  of  Ascham  or  Leland,  Ibe  material 
lies.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  the  English  litui^y  (i  549, 
iSS^f  i5S9»  with  the  final  fusion  of  Anglican  and  Puritan  elo* 
^uence),  and  the  sermons  of  Fisher  and  CcBamer,*-iiearly  the 
fint  exam^es  of  a  sinuous,  musical  and  Cioeroittan  cadence. 
A  noble  pattern  for  saga-narrative  and  lyrical  prose  was  achieved 
in  the  successive  versions.  (1526'X  540-1 568)  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Soiptures,  where  a  native  simple  diction  of  short  and 
mdodioos  clauses  are  prescribed  by  the  matter  itself.  Prose,  in 
factf  down  to  Shakespeare's  time,  was  largely  the  work  of  the 
churduien  and  ixanslAtors,  aided  by  the  chroniclers.  About  the 
aoad'centory  the  stories,  as  well  as  the  books  of  conduct  and 
Buudm,  drawn  from  Italy  and  France,  begin  to  thicken.  Per* 
verted  symmetry  of  style  is  found  in  euphnistic  hacks  like  Pettic 
Painter's  Paiau  0/  Pleasure  { 1 566)  provided  the  plots  of  fiaoddlo 
and  others  for  the  dramatists.  Hoby's  version  ( 1 561)  of  Castig" 
Hone's  CaurUer,  with  iu  command  of  elate  and  wbUe  English, 
is  the  most  notable  imported  book  between  Beroers^  Froissart 
(1S33-XS25)  and  North's  PUdatch  (1579).  Ascham's  SihoU" 
wnster  is  the  most  typical  Englirii  book  ot  Renaissance  culture, 
in  its  narrower  sense,  since  Utopia,  HoUnshed's  Ckr^ttkU 
(>577-'is87)  and  the  work  of  Halle,  if  pre^sitioal,  were  all  the 
fitter  to  minister  to  Shakeqxare. 

The  lyric  impulse  was  fledged  anew  at  the  oouit  of  Heniy 
VIII.  The  shoct  lines  and  harping  burdens  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  songs  show  the  revival,  not  only  of  a  love*- 
poetry  more  plangent  than  anything  in  English  since 
Chaucer,  but  also  of  the  kmg-deadfcned  sense  of  metre. 
In  Wyatt's  sonnets,  octaves,  tcrsines  and  other  Italian  measures, 
we  can  watch  the  painful  triumphant  struggles  of  this  noUe  old 
master  out  of  the  slough  of  formlessness  in  which  verre  had  been 
left  by  Skdton.  Wyatt's  primary  deed  was  his  gradual  it- 
discovery  of  the  iambic  decasyllabic  line  duly  tocented-^e 
line  that  had  been  first  discovered  by  Chaucer  for  Englaadi 
and  next  came  its  building  into  sonnet  and'stansa.  Wyatt 
(d  1 542)  ended  with  perfect  forma!  accuracy;  he  has  the  honouis 
of  victory;  and  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey  (d.  1^47)*  a 
younger-hearted  and  more  gracious  but  a  lightes  poetk  carried 
on  his  labour,  sikI  caught  some  of  Chaucer's  as  well  as.the  Itahaa 
tunes.  The  blsnk  verse  of  hi»>two  translated  Aenetds,  like.all 
that  written  previous  to  Peele,  gave  little  ifikliAg  of  the  latencies 
of  the  measure  whichr  was  to  become  the  cardinal  one  of  English 
poetry.  It  was  already  the  vogue  in  Italy  for  translations  from 
the  classics;  luid  we  may  think  of  Sjxney  importing  it  like  an 
uncut  jewel  and  barely  conscious  of  its  value.  His  original 
pdema,  like  thore  of  Wyatt,  waited  for  print  till  the  eve  of 
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Elixabelh's  reign,  when  tkey  appiared,  with'  those  of  foUosren 
like  Grimoald,  in  Tottd's  MisceUany  (iS57)«  the  first  of  *many 
such  gariands,  and  the  outward  proof  of  the  poetical  revival 
dating  twenty  years  earlier.  But  this  was  a  false  dawa.  Only 
one  poem  of  authentic  power,  Sackville's  luiuctiom  (1565)  to 
that  dreary  patriotic  veitture,  A  Msrrar.  /or  MagtsUates,  was 
published  for  twenty  years.  In  spirit  rtedieval,  this  picture  of 
the  gates  of  hell  and  of  the  kings  in  bale  achieves  a  new  mclDdy 
and  a  new  intensty,  and  mak^  the  coming  of  Spenser  far  leas 
incredible.  But  poetry  was  long  starv^  by  the  very. ideal  that 
ntused  it-^-that  of  the  all'Aded,  all-acoamplished  .*'coarticr" 
or  cavalier,  toi  whom  verse-making  was  but  one  of  all  the  ac« 
oompUshmeats  that  he  must  perfect,  like  fencing,  or  courting, 
or  eqnestciaa  skilL  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  SackvUle  and  Sidney 
(and  we  may  add  Hamlet,  a  true  Elixabethas^are  of  this  type. 
Ona  of  the  first  competent  professional  writers  was  George 
Qasooigne,  vAose  remarks  on  metric,  and  whose  blank  vene 
satire.  The  Steel  Class  (iS76)»  save  the  years  between  SackviUe 
and  Spenser.  Otherwise  the  gap  is  filled  by  painful  rhymcsten 
with  rare  flashes,  such  as  Googe,  Churchyard  and  Turberville. 

The  English  Renaissance  drama,  both  comic  and  tragic, 
illustrates  on  the  largest  nale  the  diaracteristic  power  of  the 
antique  at  this  period--at  first  to  reproduce  itsdf  in 
imitation,  aiul  then  to  generate  something  utterly  jjg^ 
different  from  itself,  soDbething  that  throws  the  antique 
to  the  winds.  Out  of  the  Morality,  a  sermon  upon  the  certainty 
of  death  or  the  temptations  of  the  soul,  acted  by  personified 
qualities  and  supemaUual  creatures,  had  grown  up,  in  the  xctgn 
of  Henry  VIL,  the  Interlude,  a  dialogue  spoken, by  representative 
types  or  trades,  who  faintly  recall^  those  in  Chaucer's  Prdogme, 
These  forms,  a^ch  may  be  teemed  medieval,  continued  long  and 
blended;  sometimes  heated,  as  in  Respublica,  with  doctrine, 
and  usually  lightened  by  the  oomlc  play  of  a  "  Vice  "  or  in- 
caniation  of  sinister  roguery.  John  Hejrwood  was  the  chief 
maker  of  the  pure  interludes,  and  Bishop  Bale  of  the  Protestant 
medleys;  his  King  Jchan^  a  reformer's  partisan  tract  in  verse, 
contains  the  genns  of  the  chronicle  play.  In  the  drama  down  to 
1 580  the  native  talent  is  sparse  enough,  but  the  historical  inteitst 
is  high.  Out  of  a  seeming  welter  of  forms,  the  structure,  the 
metres  and  the  species  that  Kyd  and  Marlowe  found  slowly 
emerged.  Comedy  was  first  delivered  from  the  interlude,  and 
fashioned  in  essence  as  we  know  it,  by  the  schoolmasters.  I)raw- 
iag  on  Plantus,  they  constructed  duly^mitted  plots,  divided 
into  acts  and  scenes  ami  fuU  of  homely  native  fun,  for  thcic 
pupils  to  present.  In  Tkersiks  (written  1937),  the  oldest  of 
these  pieces,  and  in  Udell's  Rdpk  Roister  Dotskr  (1552  at  latest), 
the  best  known  of  them,  the  characters  are  hvdy,  and  indeed 
are  almost  individuals.  In  others,  like  i/i5dfoiiiis  (written  rs6o), 
the  abstract  element  and  improving  purpose  remain,  and  the 
source  is  partly  neo-Latin  comedy,  native  or  foreign  Romance 
crept  in:  serious  comedy,  vith  its  brilliant  future,  the  comedy 
of  high  sentiment  and  averted  daagrn  ming^  still  with  farce, 
was  shadowed  forth  m  Damon  and  PUkias  and  in  the  curious 
play  ComnUm  CondUions\  while  the  domestic  comedy  of  in- 
trigue dawned  in  Gascoigne*s  Supposes,  adapted  from  Ariosto. 
Thus  were  displaced  the  ranker  n»tic  fun  oiCdmmerCnrton'M 
Needle  (written  c.  1559)  and  other  labours  of  "  rhyming  mother* 
wits."  But  there  was  no  style,  no  talk,  no  satisfactory  metre. 
The  verse  of  comedy  waited  for.  Greene,  and  its  prose  for  Lyiy. 
Structure,  without  style,  was  also  the  main  achievement  of  the 
early  tragedies>.  The  Latin  plays  of  Buchanan,  sometimes 
biblical  in  topic,  rest,  as  to  their  form,  upon  Euripides.  But 
eariy  English  tragedy  was  shapen  after  the  Scnecan  i^ays  of  Italy 
and  after  Seneca  himself,  all  of  ^osc  dramas  were  translated  by 
iSSr.  CorboduCt  or  Perrex  and  Pwtex,  acted  about  rsfir,  and 
written  by  SackviUe  i and  Nbrton,  and  Hugbci' J/u/nriaiiri  oj 
Arthur  (acted  158S),  are  not  so  much  plays  aswraitlia  of  plays, 
with  their  chain  of  slaui^ters  and  revenges,  their  two-dimenaional 
personages,  and  their  lifeless  maxims  which  fail  to  sweeten  the 
bloodshot  atmosphere.  The  Senecan  form  was  not  barren  in 
itsdf,  as  its  sequel  in  France  was  to  show:  it  was  only  barren 
for  England.    After  Martowe  it  was  driven  to  the  study,  and  araa 
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ttiU  WBt^  (possiblQr  under  die  impolfle.  <rf  Mary  ooontcss  of 
Pembroke),  by  Daniel  and  GreriUe,  with  much  remimsceiife 
of  the  French  Senecass.  But  it  left  ita  trail  on  the  real  dauna. 
It  set  the  pattern  of  a  high  tragical  aaion,  often  motived  by 
revenge,  swayed  by  large  ideas  of  fate  and  retribtttioD,  and  told 
in  blank  metre;  aiid  It  bequeathed,  besides  many  moral  sen- 
tences, such  minor  points  of  mfchanisro  as  tho  Ghost,  the  Chorus 
and  the.  inserted  play.  There  were  many  hybrid  forms  like 
Cismond  of  Saltm,  based  on  foreign  story,  alleged  with  the 
mere  personifications  of  the  Morality,  and  yet  contriving,  as 
in  the  case  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  (the  foundation  of  Mtasun 
for  Measure^  to  interest  Shakespeare.  Thus  the  drama  by  1580 
had  some  of  its  carpentry,  though  not  yet  a  true  style  or  yersifica- 
tion.  These  were  only  to  be  won  by  escape  from  the  classic 
tutelage.  The  ruder  chronicle  play  also  began,  and  the  reigns  fA. 
John. and  Henry  V.  amongst  others  were  put  upon  the  stage. 

Verse  from  Spenser  to  Donne, — Sir  Philip  Sidney  almost 
shares  with  Edmund  Spenser  the  honours  of  announcing  the 
_^^      new  verse,  for  part  of  his  Astrophd  and  SUUa  was 
"'"^'     written,  if  not  known  in  unpublished  form,  about 
X  580-1 581,  and  contains  ten  times  the  passion  and  poetry  of 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar  (1579).    This  work,  of  which  only  a 
few  passages,  have  the  seal  of  Spenser's  coming  power,  was  justly 
acclaimed  for  its  novelty  of  experiment  in  many  styles,  pastoral, 
satiric  and  triumphal,  and  in  many  measures:  though  it  was 
critidaed  f  or  its '*  rustic  "  and  archaic  diction->a  "  no  language  " 
that  was  to  have  more  influence  upon  poetry  than  any  of  the 
real  dialects  of  England.    Spenser's  desire  to  write  high  tragedy, 
avowed  in  his  October,  was  not  to  be  granted;  his  nine  comedies 
are  lost;  and  he  became  the  chief  non-dramatic  poet  of  his  time 
and  country.    Both  the  plaintive  pessimism  of  Petrarch  and 
du  Beliay,  with  their  favourite  method  of  emblem,  and  the 
Platonic  theory  of  the  spiritual  love  and  its  heavenly  begetting 
Bank  into  him;  and  the  Hymns  To  Love  and  To  Beauty  are 
possibly  his  earliest  verses  of  sustained  perfection  and  exaltation. 
These  two  strains  of  feeling  Spenser  never  lost  and  never 
harmonized;  the  first  of  them  recurs  in  his  Compiaints  of  1591, 
above  all  in  The  Ruins  of  Time,  the  second  in  his  Atnoreiti  (1595) 
and  Colin  Chut  and  Epithalamionf  which  are  autobiographicat 
These  and  a  hundred  other  threads  are  woven  into  The  Faerie 
Queene,  an  unfinished  allegorical  epic  in  honour  of  moral  goodness, 
of  which  three  books  came  out  In  1590  and  three  more  in  1596, 
while  the  fragment  Of  Constancy  (so-called)  is  first  found  in  the 
posthumous  folio  of  1609.    This  poem  is  the  fullest  reflea»  outside 
the  drama,  of  the  soul  and  aspirations  of  the  time.    For  its 
scenery  and  mechanism  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto  furnishes 
the  framework.    In  both  poems  tales  of  knightly  adventure 
intertwine  unconfused;  In  both  the  slaying  of  monsters,  the 
capture  of  strong  places,  and  the  release  of  the  innocent,  hindered 
1>y  wizard  and  sorcerer,  or  aided  by  magic  sword  and  horn  and 
mirror,  constitute  the  quest;  and  in  both  warriors,  ladies, 
dwarfs,  dragons  and  figures  from  old  mythology  jostle  dreamily 
together.    To  all  this  pomp  Spenser  strove  to  give  a  moral  and 
often  also  a  political  meaning.    Ariosto  was  not  a  votes  saeer; 
and  so  Spenser  took  Tasso's  theme  of  the  holy  war  waged  for  the 
Sepulchre,  and  expanded  It  into  a  war  between  good  and  evil, 
as  he  saw  them  hi  the  world;  between  chastity  and  lust,  loyalty 
ftnd  detraction,  Engbnd  and  Spaip,  England  and  Rome,  Eliza- 
beth and  usurpers,  Irish  governor  and  Irish  rebel,  right  and 
wrong.    The  title-virtues  of  his  six  extant  books  he  affects  to 
take  from  Aristotle;  but  Holiness,  Temperance,   Chastity, 
Justice  Friendship  and  Courtesy  form  a  medley  of  mcdiev^ 
puritanical  and  Greek  ideals. 

Spenser's  moral  sentiments,  often  ethereally  noble,  might  well 
be  contrasted,  and  that  not  always  to  their  credit,  >^ith  those 
more  secular  and  naturah'stic  ones  that  rule  in  Shake.spcarc 
or  in  Bernardino  Teledo  and  Giordano  Bruno.  But  The  Faerie 
Queene  lives  by  its  poetry;  and  its  poetry  lives  independently 
of  its  creed.  The  idealized  figures  of  Elizabet  h,  who  is  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  of  the  "  magnificent "  Prince  Arthur,  fail  to  bind 
the  adwntures  together,  and  after  two  books  the  poem  breaks 
down  hi  structure.    And  indeed  all  through  it  relies  on  episode 


and  pfigeaat,  on  hs  previaJli&g  and  Insuppreflslble  loveliness  of 
scene  and  thtt,  of  phrasing  and  of  melody,  beside  which  the  inner 
meaning  is  often  an  interruption.  Spenser  is  not  to  be  tired; 
iiLsod  out  of  his  tapestry,  with  its  **  glooming  light  much  like 
a  ahade,"  pace  hi»  figuxcs  on  horseback,  or  in  durance,  with  their 
dear  aad  pictorial  ailegodc  trappings;  and  they  go  either  singly, 
Off  in  his  f^vmnite  masqnes  or  pageants,  suggested  by  emblem* 
atical  painting  or  dvic  proecssioD.  He  is  often  duly  praised  for 
his  lingering  and  hqoid  mdodiea  and  his  gradoos  images,  or 
blamed  for  their,  lansour)  but  his  gronnd-toae  b  a  sombre 
Melancholy— ualiki  that  of  Jaqnesr— and  his  deepest  quality 
as  a  writer  is  periiapa  his  angry  power.  Few  of  Ids  forty  and 
more  thousand  linte  are  uapoetical;  in  6:rtaittty  of  style, 
amoAgst  Brg»Mii  poets  who  have  written  profusely,  he  has  no 
SquaJs  bat  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Shelley.  His  M  artifidaK'  diction, 
drawn  fiom  otddla  English,  from  dialect  or  from  false  analogy, 
has4lw«ys  the  intention  and  nearly  always  the  effect  of  beauty; 
we  soon  feel  that  its  absence  ivould  he  unnatural,  and  it  has  taken 
its  rank  among  the  h^itual  and  escquisite  imi4«nents  of  English 
poetry.  This  equality  of  noble  form  is  Spenser's  strength,  as 
dilution  and  diffusion  of  phrase,  and  a  certain  monotonous  slovi^ 
ness  of  tompOf  are  beyond  doubt  his  weaknesses.  His  chief  tech- 
nical invention,  the  nine-hne  stanza  (alxMebeC)  was  developed 
not  from  the  Italian  <octave  (fibababee}f  but  by  adding  an  alexan- 
drine to  the  eight-Une  stave  (a^bbebc)  of  Chaucer's  Monk's  Talej 
It  is  naturally  articulated  twice~at  the  fifth  line,  where  the  turn 
of  repeated  rhyme  inevitably  charms,  and  at  tlie  nnth,  ^ich 
runs  now  to  a  crashing  dinuuc,  now  to  a  pensive  and  sigUng 
dose.  In  rhyming,  Spoiser,  if  not  always  aocutate,  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  resourceful  of  poets.  'His  power  over  the  heroic 
couplet  or  quatrain  is  shown  in  his  fable,  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 
and  in  hli  curious  veise  memoir,  Coli»  ChtU;  both  of  which 
are  medleys  of  satire  and  flattery.  With  formal  tasks  so  various 
and  so  hard,  it  is  wonderful  how  effortless  the  style  of  Spenser 
remains.  His  Muiopotmos  is  the  Ugbtest-handed  of  mock^ 
heroics.  No  writer  of  his  day  eftcq>t  Marbwe  was  so  faithful 
to  the  law  of  beauty. 

The  mantle  of  Spenser  fell,  somewhat  in  shreds,  upon  poccs 
of  many  schools  until  the  Restoration.  As  though  in  thanks  to 
his  master  Tasso,  he  lent  to  Edward  Fairfax,  the  best 
translator  of  the  Jerusalem  Ddheroi  {Godfrey  of 
BuUoigney  1600),  some  of  his  own  ease  and  intricate 
melody.  Karington,  the  witty  translator  of  Ariosto  (i$9x)and 
spoilt  child  of  the  court,  owed  leas  to  Spenser.  The  allegorical 
colouring  was  nobly  caught,  if  aonetimcs  bacbarized,  in  the 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph  of  the  youngef  Giles  Fletcher 
(1610)1  and  Spenser's  eniblematic  style  was  strained,  eVen 
crack^,  by  Phincas  Fletcher  in  The  FurpU  Island  (1633),  an 
aspiring  fable,  gorgeous  in  places,  of  the  humaa  body  and 
faculties.  Both  o(  Uiese  brethren  dipped  and  marred  the  stanza, 
but  they  form  a  Unk  between- Spenser  and  tbdr  studentMilton. 
The  allegoric  form,  long-winded  and  broken>backed,  survived 
late  in  Henzy  More's  and  Joseph  Beaumont's  verse  dssquisitiona 
on  the  soul.  Spenser's  pastoral  and  allusive  maa&er  was  allowed 
by  Drayton  in  his  Shepherd's  Garland  (1593),  and  differently  by 
William  Browne  in  Britannia's  i'a«tora/i(i4x3-i6i6),andby 
William  Basse;  while  his  more  honeyed  descriptions  took  on  a. 
mawkish  taste  in  the  anonymous  Britain's  Ida  and  similar  poems. 
His  golden  Platonic  style  was  buoyantly  echoed  in  (kekestns 
(1596),  Sir  John  Davies'  poem  on  the  dandng  spheres.  He  i» 
continually  traceable  in  17th-century  verse,  Umding  with  tho 
alien  currents  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Doame.  He  was  edited  and 
imitated  in  the  age  of  Thomson,  in  the  age  of  William  Morris, 
and  constantly  between. 

The  typicd  Elizabethan  poet  is  Michad  Drayton;  who 
followed  Spenser  in  pastoral^  Daniel,  Sidney,  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  in  sonnet,  Daniel  again  ia  chronicle  and 
legend,  and  Marlowe  in  mythological  story,  and  who 
yet  remained  himself.    His  Endimion  and  Phoebe 
in  passages  stands  near   Hero  and   Leander;  his 
England's  Heroical  Epistles  (1597)  are  in  ringing  rhetorical 
couplets;  his  Odes  (1606)4  Uke  the  Ballad  oj  Asmumt  and  thf 
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VirginiiM  Yoyai$t  fofeiUll  tad  ttguX  Cowper's  or  CampbeU's; 
bis  Nymphidia  (1627)  was  the  mmt  popular  of  burlesque  faixy 
poems;  and  his  pastorals  are  iuU  of  graces  and  felicities.  The 
work  of  Drayton  that  is  least  read  and  most  often  mentioned 
is  his  Pdy-dbion  (i6x»-i6aa),  a  vast  and  pious  effort,  now  and 
then  nobly  repaid,  to  versify  the  scenery,  legend,  customs  and 
particularities  of  every  EngUsh  county.  The  more  recluse  and 
pensive  habit  of  Samuel  Daniel  chills  his  long  chronicle  poems; 
but  with  Chapman  he  is  the  clearest  voice  of  Stoicism  in  Eliaa- 
bethan  letters;  and  his  harmonious  nature  is  perfectly  expressed 
in  a  style  of  happy,  even  excellence,  free  alike  from  "  finie  mad- 
ness" and  from  strain.  Sonnet  and  epistle  are  his  favoured 
forms,  and  in  his  MusephUu*  (1599)  as  well  as  in  his  admirable 
prose  Defence  cf  Rhyme  (1602),  he  truly  prophesies  the  hopes 
and  glorias  of  that  iUusire  mdgare,  the  literary  speech  of  England. 
AU  this  patriotic  and  historic  verK,  like  the  eariicr  and  roder 
AlbiM^s  Eu^and  (1586)  ol  William  Warner,  or  Fitagcoffrey's 
poem  upon  Drake,  or  the  outbursts  of  Spenser,  was  written  during 
or  inspired  by  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  queen's  reign;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Shakespeare's  and  most  of  the  other  history 
(flays,  which  duly  eclipsed  the  formal,  rusty-gray  chronide  poem 
of  the  type  of  the  Minor  for  MfcgistrateSf  though  editions  (155^ 
16x0)  of  the  latter  were  long  repeated.  Patriotic  verse  outside 
the  theatre,  however,  full  of  seal,  started  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  love-sonnet,  song,  or  mythic  narrative,  because  it 
had  no  models  before  it  in  other  lands,  and  remained  therefore 
the  more  shapeless. 

The  English  love-sonnet,  brought  in  by  Wyatt  and  rifest 

between  tsgoand  x6oo^  was  revived  asa  purely  studious  imitation 

^^     by  Wataon  in  his  Hekctompatkia  (1583),  a  string  of 

trandati<»s  in  one  of  the  exceptional  measures  that 
were  freely  entitled  **  sonnets."  But  from  the  first ,  in  the  hands 
of  Sidney,  whose  Aslropkd  and  Stetla  (1591)  was  written,  as 
remarked  above,  about  1581,  the  sonnet  was  ever  ready  to 
pulse  into  feding,  and  to  flash  into  unborrowed  beauty,  embodying 
sometimes  dramatic  fancy  and  often  living  experience.  These 
three  fibres  of  imitatiMi,  imagination  and  confession  are  inter- 
twisted beyond  severance  in  many  of  the  cycles,  and  now  one, 
now  another  is  uppermost.  Incaution  might  read  a  personal 
diary  into  Thomas  Lodge's  PkilOs  (1593),  which  b  often  a 
transUtion  from  Ronsard.  Literal  judges  have  announced  that 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  are  but  his  mode  of  taking  exercise. 
But  there  is  poetry  in  **  God's  plenty  "  almost  everywhere;  and 
few  of  the  series  fail  of  lovely  lines  or  phrasing  or  even  of  perfect 
sonnets.  This  holds  of  Henry  Constable's  Dicna  (1593),  of  the 
PartkeHopkUand  ParUwuopke  of  Bamabe  Barnes  (x  593),  inebriate 
with  poetry,  and  of  the  stray  minor  groups,  AlcUiOf  Lkia,  Cadia ; 
while  the  Caelica  of  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  in  irregular 
form,  is  full  of  metaphysical  passion  struggling  to  be  delivered. 
Aslfopkel  and  SUUa,  Drayton's  Idea  (1594-1619),  Spenser's 
Amoreiti  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  (printed  1609)  are  addressed 
to  definite  and  probably  to  known  persons,  and  are  charged  with 
true  poetic  rage,  ecstatic  or  plaintive,  desperate  or  solemn,  if  they 
are  also  intermingled  with  the  mere  word-play  that  mocks  or 
beguiles  the  ebb  of  feeling,  or  with  the  purely  plastic  work  that  is 
done  for  solace.  In  most  of  these  series,  as  in  Daniel's  paler  but 
exquisitely-wrought  Delia  (i 591-1 592),  the  form  is  that  of  the 
three  separate  quatrains  with  the  dosing  couplet  for  emotional 
and  melodic  climax;  a  scheme  slowly  but  defiantly  evolved, 
through  traceable  gradations,  from  that  stricter  one  of  Italy, 
which  Drummond  and  Milton  revived,  and  where  the  crisis 
properly  coinddes  with  the  change  from  octave  to  sestet. 

The  amorous  mythologic  tale  in  verse  derives  immediatelv 
from  contemporary  Italy,  but  in  the  beginning  from  Gvid, 

whose  Jkrefatn(>r^Ao5«5,famiIrar  in  Golding's  old  version 
0O9M,       USSS''^SS7)»  furnished  descriptions,  decorations  and 

many  tales,  -while  his  Heroides  gave  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio  a  modd  for  the  self-anatomy  of  tragic  or  plaintive 
sentiment.  Within  fen  years,  between  1588  and  1598,  during 
the  early  sonnet-vogue,  appeared  Lodge*s  ScHlaes  Metamorphosis, 
^akespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  Marlowe's 
Horo  and  beander  and  Drayton's  Rndimwn  an4  Phoebe.    Shake- 


speare owed  something  to'  Lodge,  tlid  Drayton  to  'Marlowe 
All  these  points  describe  a  love-situation  at  length,  and  save 
in  one  instance  they  describe  it  from  without.  The  esceptloa 
is  Marlowe,  who  achieves  a  more  than  SidUan  perfection;  he 
says  everything,  and  is  equal  to  everything  that  be  has  to  say. 
In  Venus  and  Adonis  the  poet  is  enamoured  less  of  love  than  of  the 
tones  and  poses  of  lovers  and  of  the  beauty  and  gallant  motion 
of  animals,  while  In  The  Rape  of  Lncreco  he  is  intent  on  the 
gradations  of  lust,  shame  and  indignation,  in  which  he  has  a 
spectator's  interest.  Virtuosity,  or  the  delight  of  the  ezecntant 
in  his  own  brilliant  conning,  is  the  mark  of  most  of  these  pieces. 
If  we  go  to  the  lyrics,  the  versified  mythic  tales  and  the 
sonnets  of  Elixabethan  times  for  the  kind  of  feeling  that  Mo&dre's 
Alceste  loved  and  that  Bums  and  Shelley  poured  into  - 
song,  we  shall  often  come  away  disappointed,  and  tUnk  ^'^ 
the  old  poetry  heartless.  But  it  is  not  heartless,  any  more 
than  it  is  always  impassioned  or  personal;  It  is  decorative. 
The  feding  is  often  that  of  the  craftsman;  it  is  not  of  the  singer 
who  spends  his  vital  essence  in  song  and  commands  an  answering 
thrill  so  long  as  his  native  language  is  alive  or  understood. 
The  arts  that  deal  with  ivories  or  enamelling  or  silver  suggest 
themsdves  while  we  watch  the  delighted  tinting  and  chasing, 
the  sense  for  gesture  and  grouping  (in  Venus  and  Adonis),  or  the 
delicate  beating  out  of  rhyme  in  a  madrigal,  or  the  designing  of 
a  single  motive,  or  two  contrasted  motives,  within  the  pond  of 
the  sonnet.  And  soon  it  Is  evident  how  passion  and  emotion 
readily  become  plastic  matter  too,  whether  they  be  drawn  fnun 
books  or  observation  or  self-scrutiny.  This  is  above  all  the 
case  in  the  sonnet;  but  it  is  found  in  the  lyric  as  welL  The 
result  is  a  wonderful  fertility  of  lyrical  (Mittem,  a  wonderfully 
diffused  power  of  lyrical  execution,  never  to  recur  at  any  later 
time  of  English  literature.  Wyatt  had  to  recover  the  very  form 
of  such  verse  from  oblivion,  and  this  he  did  in  the  school  of  trans- 
lation and  adaptation.  Not  only  the  decasyllabic,  but  the  lyric, 
in  short  lines  had  almost  died  out  of  memory,  and  Wyatt  brought 
it  back.  From  his  day  to  Spenser's  there  is  not  much  lyric 
that  is  noteworthy,  though  in  Gascoigne  and  others  the  impulse 
is  seen.  The  introduction  of  Italian  music,  with  its  favourite 
metrical  schemes,  such  as  the  madrigal,  powerfully  schooled  and 
coloured  lyric:  in  especial,  the  caressing  double  ending,  regular 
in  Italian  but  heavier  in  English,  became  common.  The  Italian 
poems  were  often  translated  in  their  own  measure,  line  by  line, 
and  the  musical  setting  retained.  Their  tunes,  or  other  tunes, 
were  then  coupled  with  new  and  original  poems;  and  both 
appeared  together  in  the  song-books  of  Dowland  the  lutanist, 
of  Jones  and  Byrd  (1588),  and  in  chief  (1601-1619)  of  Thomas 
Campion.^  The  words  of  Campion's  songs  are  not  only  supremely 
musical  in  the  wider  sense,  but  are  chosen  for  their  singing 
quality.  Misled  aWhile  by  the  heresy  that  rhyme  was  wrong, 
he  was  yet  a  master  of  lovely  rhyming,  as  well  as  of  a  lyrical  style 
of  great  range,  gaily  or  gravely  happy.  But,  as  wiih  most  of  his 
fellows,  singing  is  rather  his  calling  than  his  consolation.  The 
lyrics  that  are  sprinkled  in  plays  and  romances  are  the  finest 
t>f  this  period,  and  perhaps,  in  their  kind,  of  any  period.  Shake- 
speare is  the  greatest  in  this  province  also;  but  the  power  of 
infallible  and  unforgettable  song  is  often  granted  to  slighter, 
gentler  pbywrights  like  Greene  and  Dekker,  while  it  is  denied 
to  men  of  weightier  build  and  sterner  purpose  like  Chapman  and 
Jonaon.  The  songs  of  Jonson  are  indeed  at  their  best  of  absolute 
and  antique  finish;  but  the  irrevocable  dew  of  night  or  dawn 
seldom  lies  upon  them  as  it  lies  on  the  songs  of  Webster  or  of 
Fletcher.  The  best  lyrics  in  the  plays  are  dramatic;  they  must 
be  read  in  their  own  setting.  While  the  action  stops,  they  seize 
and  dally  with  the  dominant  emotion  of  the  scene,  and  yet  reb'eve 
it.  The  songs  of  Lodge  and  Breton,  of  Drayton  and  Danid, 
of  Oxford  and  Raleigh,  and  the  fervid  brief  flights  of  the  Jesuit 
Southwell,  show  the.  omnipresence  of  the  vital  gift,  whether 
among  professional  writers  of  the  journalistic  type,  or  among 
poets  whose  gift  was  not  luimarily  song,  or  among  men  of  action 
and  quality  or  men  of  religion,  who  only  wrote  when  they  were 
stirred.  Lullaby  and  valentine  and  compliment,  and  love- 
plaint  ranging  from  gallantry  to  desperation,  are  all  there: 
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•nd  the  Fortunate  Hour,  vUch  visilt  oommoBlx  only  a  few  moi 
in  a  generation,  and  those  but  now  and  then  in  tlicir  lives,  is 
imwer  far  off.  But  the  aanster  of  melody,  Spenser,  felt  no  songs* 
apart  firom  his  two  insuperable  wedding  odes.  And  religious 
lyric  is  rarer  before  the  reign  9!  James.  Much  of  the  best  lyric 
is  saved  for  us  by  the  various  Mtsrrllantes,  A  HMtdftd  ej  PIsasoMi 
Delight  (1584),  the  Fkoeuix  Nesi  (1593)  &n<i  Davison's  Foetkal 
Rk*psody  (1602);  while  other  such  collections,  like  Emgiand's 
HeHeom(i6oo)y  were  cb'efiy  garlands  of  vcise  that  was  already  in 
print. 

Theieisplentyof  satiric  anger  and  raillery  ia  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  but  the  most  genuine  part  of  it  is  drawn  off  into  drama. 
Except  for  stray  passages  in  Spenser,  Drayton  and  others, 
formal  satire,  though  profuse,  was  a  literary  unreal  thing,  a  pose 
in  the  manner  of  Peisius  or  Juvenal,  and  tiresome  in  expression. 
In  this  kind  <«ly  Donne  triumphed.  .  The  attempts  of  Lodge  and 
Hall  and  Matston  and  John  Davies  of  Hereford  and  Guilpin  and 
Wither  are  for  the  most  part  simply  weariful  in  different  ways, 
and  satire  waited  ibr  Dryden  and  his  age.  The  attempt ,  howef  er, 
persisted  throughout.  Wyatt  was  the  first  and  last  who  sue* 
ceeded  in  the  genial,  natural  Horatiao  style. 

Verse  frpm  Donne  to  MiUon. — As  the  age  of  Eliabeth  receded, 
some  changes  came  slowly  over  non-dramatic  verse.  In  Jonson, 
jn^g^  aa  in  John  Donne  (1573-1631),  one  of  the  greater  poets 
ptiysk^^r  of  the  nation,  and  in  many  writers  after  Donne,  may 
be  traced  a  kind  of  Counter-Renaissance,  or  revulsion 
against  the  natural  man  and  his  claims  to  pleasure— a 
revulsion  from  which  regret  for  pleasure  lost  is  seldom  far. 
Poetry  becomes  more  ascetic  and  mystical,  and  this  feeling  takes 
shelter  alike  in  the  Anglican  and  in  the  Roman  faith.  George 
Herbert  {The  Temple,  1633),  the  most  popular,  quaint  and 
pious  of  the  school^  but  the  least  poetical;  Crashaw,  with  his  one 
ecstatic  vision  ( The  Flaming  Hr<ir/)and  occasional  golden  stanzas; 
Henry  Vaughan,  who  wrote  from  1646  to  1678,  with  his  mystical 
landscape  and  magical  cadences;  and  Thomas  Traheme,  his 
fellow-dreamer,  are  the  best  known  of  the  religious  Fantastics. 
But,  earlier  than  most  of  these  are  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury, 
and  Habington  with  his  Castara  (1634),  who  show  the  same 
temper,  if  a  fiitful  power  and  felicity.  Such  writers  form  the 
devouter  section  of  the  famous  "  metaphysical "  or  "  fantastic  " 
school,  which  includes,  besides  Donne  iXs  founder,  pure  amorists 
like  Carew  (whose  touch  on  certain  rhythms  has  no  fellow), 
young  academic  followers  like  Cartwright  and  Gevcland  (in 
whom  survives  the  vein  of  satire  that  also  marks  the  school), 
and  Abraham  Cowley,  who  wrote  from  1633  to  1678,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  acceptable  living  poet  about  the  middle  of  the 
century.  In  his'£t/«  0/  Cowley  Johnson  tramples  on  the  "  meta- 
physical "  poets  and  their  vices,  and  he  is  gcncraUy  right  in 
detail.  The  shock  of  cold  quaintncss,  which  every  one  of  them 
continually  administers.  Is  fatal.  Johnson  only  erred  in  Ignoring 
all  their  virtues  and  all  their  historical  importance. 

In  Donne  poetry  became  deeply  IntcUectualizcd,  and  in  temper 
disquisitive  and  introspective.  The  poet's  emotion  is  played 
with  in  a  cat-and-mouse  fashion,  and  he  torments  it  subtly. 
Donne's  passion  is  so  real,  if  so  unheard-of,  and  his  brain  so 
iBncly-dividing,  that  he  can  make  almost  any  image,  even  the 
remotest,  even  the  commonest,  poetical.  His  satires,  his  Val- 
cnline;  his  Lilany^  and  his  lyric  or'odic  pieces  in  general,  have 
an  insolent  and  sudden  daring  which  is  warranted  by  deep- 
seated  power  and  is  only  equalled  by  a,  few  of  those  tragedians 
who  are  his  nearest  of  kin.  The  recurring  contrast  of "  wit  "  or 
intelligence,  and  "  will "  or  desire,  their  struggle,  their  mutual 
illumination,  their  fusion  as  into  some  third  and  undiscovered 
element  of  human  nature,  are  but  one  idiosyncrasy  of  Donne's 
intricate  soul,  whose  general  progress,  so  far  as  his  dateless 
poems  permit  of  its  discovery,  seems  to  have  been  from  a  pagan- 
bm  that  is  unashamed  but  crossed  with  gusts  of  compunction, 
to  a  mystical  and  otherwordly  temper  alloyed  with  covetous 
regrets.  The  Anatomy  of  Ike  World  and  other  ambitious  pieces 
have  the  same  quality  amid  their  outrageous  strangeness. 
In  Donne  and  bis  successors  the  merely  ingenious  and  ransacking 
intellect  often  came  to  overbalance  truth  and  passion^  and  h^ncc 


arace  oonoeiu  and  sbBtimct  iferbbge^  aad  the  dUBcalty  of  finding 
a  perfect  poem»  however  brief,  despite  the  omnipresence  of  the 
poetic  gift.  The  *'  fantastic  "  school,  if  it  contains  some  of  the 
rarest  saUics  and  passages  ia  English,  is  one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory.  Its  faults  only  exaggerate  those  of  Sidney,  GreviUe 
and  Shakespeare,  who  often  misuse  homely  or  technical  meta- 
phor; and  English  veise  shared,  by  coincidence  not  by  borrow* 
ing,  and  with  variations  of  its  own,  in  the  general  strain  and 
torture  of  style  that  was  besetting  so  many  poets  of  the  Latin 
countries.  Yet  these  poets  well  earn  the  name  of  metaphysical, 
not  for  their  philosophic  phrasing,  but  for  the  shuttle>fligifat  of 
their  fancy  to  and  fro  between  the  things  of  earth  and  the  r«iiitiei 
of  spirit  that  Ue  beyond  the  screen  of  the  flesh. 

Between  Spenser  and  Milton  many  measures  of  lyrical  and 
other  poctiy  were  modified.  Donne's  freouent  use  of  roughly- 
accentual,  almost  tuneless  lines  is  unexplained  and  ^j.,^^ 
was  not  elien  followed.  Rhythm  in  general  came  to 
be  studied  more  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  study  was  rewarded. 
The  lovely  cordial  music  of  Carew*s  amorous  iambics,  or  of 
Wither's  trochees,  or  of  Crashaw's  odes,  or  of  Marvell's  octo* 
ayllables,  has  never  been  regained.  The  formal  ode  set  in, 
sometimes  regularly  "  Pindaric  "  in  strophe-grouping,  sometimes 
irregularly  "  Pindaric  "  as  in  Cowley's  experiments.  Above  all, 
the  heroic  couplet,  of  the  isolated,  balanced,  rhetorical  order, 
such  as  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax  and  Sylvester,  the  translator 
(1500- 1 606)  of  Du  Bartas,  had  often  used,  began  to  be  a  regular 
instrument  of  verse,  and  that  for  special  purposes  which  soon 
became  lastingly  associated  with  it.  The  flatteries  of  Edmund 
Waller  and  theOvidtan  translations  of  Sandys  dispute  the  priority 
for  smoothness  and  finish,  though  the  fame  was  Waller's  for 
two  generations;  but  Denham's  overestimated  Coo  per* s  HUl 
(1642),  Cowley's  Davideis  (1656),  and  even  Ogilby's  Aeneid 
made  the  path  plainer  for  Dryden,  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
rhetorical  couplet  which  throve  as  blank  verse  declined.  Sonnet 
and  madrigal  were  the  favoured  measures  of  William  Drumroond 
of  Hawthorndcn,  a  real  and  exquisite  poet  of  the  studio,  who 
shows  the  general  drift  of  verse  towards  sequestered  and  religious 
feeling.  Drummond's  Poems  of  1616  and  Flowers  0/  Zion  (1623) 
are  full  of  Petrarch  and  Plato  as  wcU  as  of  Christian  resignation, 
and  he  kept  alive  the  artistry  of  phrasing  and  versification  in  a 
time  of  indiscipline  and  conflicting  forms.  William  Browne  has 
been  named  as  a  Spenserian,  but  his  Britannia's  Pastorals 
(i6i3'x6i6),  with  their  slowly-rippling  and  overflovring  couplets 
which  influenced  Keats,  were  a  medley  of  a  novel  kind.  George 
Wither  may  equally  rank  among  the  lighter  followers  of  Spenser, 
the  easy  masters  of  lyrical  narrative,  and  the  devotional  poets. 
But  his  Shepherd*s  Hunting  and  other  pieces  in  his  volume  of 
1622  contain  lovely  landscapes,  partly  English  and  partly 
artificial,  and  stand  far  above  his  pious  works,  and  still  further 
above' the  dreary  satires  which  he  lived  to  continue  after  the 
Restoration. 

Of  poets  yet  unmentioned,  Robert  Herrick  is  the  chief,  with 
his  two  tbotusand  lyrics  and  epigrams,  gathered  in  Besperidet 
and  Noble  Numbers  (1648).  His  power  of  song  and  ^^^j^^ 
sureness  of  cadence  arc  not  excelled  within  his  range  of 
topic,  which  includes  flowers  and  maidens — whom  he  treats 
as  creatures  of  the  same  race-7-and  the  swift  decay  of  both 
their  beauties,  and  secular  regret  over  this  decay  and  his  own 
mortaUty  and  the  transience  of  amorous  pleasure,  and  the  virtues 
of  his  friends,  and  country  sports  and  lore^  and  religious  com- 
punction for  his  own  paganism.  The  Hesperides  are  pure  Re- 
naissance work,  in  natural  sympathy  with  the  Roman  elegiac 
writings  and  with  the  Pseudo- Anacreon.  Cowley  is  best  where  he 
IS  nearest  Herrick,  and  his  posy  of  short  lyrics  outlives  his  "  epic 
and  Pindaric  art."  There  are  many  writers  who  last  by  virtue 
of  one  or  two  poems;  Suckling  by  his  adept  playfulness,  Love- 
lace and  Montrose  by  a  few  gallant  stanzas,  and  many  a  name- 
less poet  by  many  a  consummate  cadence.  It  is  t  he  age 
of  sudden  flights  and  brief  perfections.  All  the  farther 
out  of  reach^  yet  never  wholly  despaired  of  or  un- 
attempted  in  Enc^nd,  was  the  "  long  poem,"  herolcal  and  nob1e» 
the  "  phantom  epic,"  that  shadow  of  the  ancient  masterpieces. 
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wtiich  had  striven  to  life  in  Italy  and  Fiance.  Davenant'i 
G^ndiheri  (1651),  Cowley's  Dmdeis  and  Chamberlayne's  Pharon- 
nida  (1659)  attest  the  effort  which  Milton  in  1658  resumed  with 
trittmph.  These  works  have  between  them  all  the  vices  possibia 
to  epic  verse,  dulness  and  flatxtess,  faintncss  and  quaintness  and 
incoherence.  But  there  is  some  poetry  in  each  of  them,  and  in 
Pkaronnida  there  is  far  more  than  enough  poetry  to  save  it. 

Few  writers  have  found  a  flawless  style  of  their  own  so  early 
m  Hfe  as  John  Milton  (i6o8-*<674).  His  youthful  pieces  show 
^1^^  some  signs  of  Spenser  and  the  Caroline  fantastics; 
but -soon  his  vast  poetical  reading  ran  clear  and  lay  at 
the  service  of  his  talent.  His  vision  and  phiasing  of  natural 
thinp  were  already  original  in  the  Nativity  Ode,  written  when  he 
was  twenty;  and,  there  also,  his  versification  was  already  that 
of  a  master,  of  a  lenovator.  Tha  pensive  and  figured  beauty  of 
UA^cg/ro  and  II  Penseroso,  two  contrasted  emblematic  panels, 
the  high  innocent  Platonism  and  golden  blank  verse  of  the 
Comus  (1634);  the  birth  of  long-slccping  powdr  in  the  LycidaS 
(i6j7),  with  its  unapproached  contrivance  both  in  evolution 
and  detail,  where  the  precious  essences  of  earlier  taylh  and 
pastoral  seem  to  be  distilled  for  an  offering  in  honour  of  the 
tombless  friend; — the  newness,  the  promise,  the  sureness  of 
it  all  amid  the  current  schools!  The  historian  finds  in  these 
poems,  with  their  echoes  of  Plato  and  Sannazzaro,  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  ahd  St  John,  the  richest  and  most  perfect  instance 
of  the  studious,  decorative  Renaissance  style,  and  is  not  surprised 
to  find  Milton's  scholars  a  century  btcr  in  the  age  of  Gray. 
The  critic,  while  feeling  that  the  strictly  lyrical,  spontaneous 
element  is  absent,  is  all  the  more  baffled  by  the  skill  and  enduring 
charm.  The  sonnets  were  written  before  or  during  Milton's 
long  immersion  (1637-1658)  in  prose  and  warfare,  and  show  the 
same  gifts.  They  are  not  cast  in  the  traditional  form  of  love* 
cycle,  but  are  occasional  poems;  in  metre  they  revert,  not  always 
strictly  but  once  or  twice  in  full  perfection,  to  the  Italian  scheme; 
and  they  recall  not  Petrarch  but  the  spiritual  elegies  or  patriot 
exaltations  of  Dante  or  Guidiccioni. 
-  Milton  also  had  a  medieval  side  to  his  brain,  as  the  History  oj 
Britain  shows.  The  heroic  theme,  which  he  had  resolved  from 
his  youth  up  to  celebrate,  at  last,  after  many  hesitations,  proved 
to  be  the  fall  of  man.  This,  for  one  of  his  creed  and  for  the 
audience  he  desired,  was  the  greatest  theme  of  all.  Its  scene 
was  the  Ptolemaic  universe  with  the  Christian  heaven  and  hell 
inserted.  The  thne,  indicated  by  retrospect  and  prophecy, 
was  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  eternity,  from  the  creation  of 
Christ  to  the  doomsday,  of  whidk  the  history  was  sacredly 
revealed.  The  subject  and  the  general  span  of  thti  ad  ion  went 
back  to  the  popular  mystery  play;  and  Slilton  at  first  planned 
oQt  Paradise  Lost  as  such  a  play,  with  certain  elemtots  of  classic 
f  ragedy  embodied.  But  according  to  the  current  theory  the  epic, 
not  the  drama,  was  the  noblest  form  of  verse;  and;  feeling 
where  his  power  lay,  he  adopted  the  epic.  The  subject,  therefore, 
was  partly  medieval,  partly  Protestant  .'—for  Milton  was  a  tfuc 
Protestant  in  having  a  variant  of  doctrine  shared  by  no  other 
mortaL  But  the  ordering  and  presentment,  with  their  overture, 
their  interpolated  episodes  or  narratives,  their  Journeys  between 
Olympus,  Earth  and  hcH,  invocations,  set  similes,  battles  and 
divine  thunderbolts,  are  those  of  the  classical  epic.  Had  Milton 
shared  the  free  thought  as  well  as  the  scholarship  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  poem  could  never  have  existed.  With  all  his  range 
of  soul  and  skill,  he  had  a  narrower  speculative  brain  than  any 
poet  of  equal  gift;  and  this  was  well  for  his  great  ancl  pecuh'ar 
task.  But  whatever  Milton  may  fail  to  be,  his  heroic  w^'ting 
is  the  permanent  and  absolute  expression  of  somethiitg  that  in 
the  English  stock  is  inveterate — the  Prometheail  selj-posscssion 
of  the  mind  in  defeat,  its  right  to  solitude  there,  its  claim  to 
judge  and  deny  the  victor,  lliis  is  the  spirit  of  his  devils,  betide 
whom  his  divim'ties,  his  unf  alien  angels  (Abdielexcepted),  and 
fven  his  human  couple  with  their  radiance  and  beauty  of  h'ne, 
all  seem  shadowy.  The  discord  between  Milton's  Hoctrine  and 
his  sympathies  in  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  has  never  escaped  notice. 
The  discord  between  his  doctrine  and  his  culture  comes  out 
tn  Paradise  Regained  (167 1).  when  he  has  at  once  to  replobatr 


end  gorily  Athens,  the  *'  nothcr  of  aits."  In  this  afterthought 
to  the  earlier  epic  the  action  is  sUght,  the  Enemy  has  last  spirit* 
and  the  Christ  is  something  of  a  pedagogue:  Est  there  is  a  new 
charm  in  its  even,  grey  desert  tint,  sprinkled  with  iUumtnations 
of  gold  and  luxury.  In  Sa$mon  Agomista  {tbji)  the  ethical 
treatment  as  well  as  the  machinery  is  Sophodeaa,  and  the  tJieo- 
logy  not  wholly  Christian.  But  the  fault  of  Samson  is  forgotten 
in  his  suffering,  which  is  Milton's  own;  and  thus  a  cross-current 
of  sympathy  is  set  up,  which  may  not  be  much  in  keeping  with 
the  story,  but  revives  the  somewhat  exhausted  interest  and 
heightens  a  few  passages  into  a  bare  and  inarre^ihln  grandeur. 

The  essential  solitude  of  Milton's  energies' is  best  seen  in  his 
later  style  and  vorsificatioB.  When  he  resunied  poetry,  about 
1658,  he  had  nothing  aroitnd  him  to  help  him  as  an  artist  in 
heroic  language.  The  most  recent  memories  of  the  dramn 
were  also  the  worst;  the  forma  of  Cowley  and  Davenant,  the 
would-be  epic  poets,  werd  impossible.  ^|>anser's  manner  was 
too  even  and  flmd  as  «  rale  for  sticfa  a  purpose,  and  his  power 
wa!)  of  an  alien  kind.  Thus  Milton  went  back,  doubtless  full  of 
Greek  and  Latin  memories^  toMarlowe,  Shakespeare  and  others 
among  the  greater  drama^ts  (including  John  Ford);  and  4heir 
tragic  diction  and  measure  are  the  half-bidden  bases  of  his  oWn. 
The  product,  however,  id  unlike  anything  except  the  imitations 
of  itself.  The  incongruous  elements  of  the  P»&dist  Lost  and 
its  divided  sympathies  are  ceifiented,  at  least  superficially,  by 
its  style,  perhaps  the  surest  for  dignity,  character  and  beauty 
that  any  Germanic  language  has  yet  developed.  If  dull  and 
pedantic  over  certain  stretches,  it  is  tistially  infallible.  It  a 
many  styles  in  one,  and  Time  has  laid  no  hand  on  it.  In  these 
three  lat  er  poems  its  variety  can  be  seen.  It  is  perfect  In  personal 
invocation  and  appeal;  in  the  complex  but  uafigured  rhetoric 
of  the  speeches;  In  narrative  of  aU  kinds;  for  the  Inlaying  work 
of  simile  or  scenery  orpageant,  where  the  quick,  pure  tmpreasiona 
of  Milton's  youUk  and  prime— iiossibly  kept  fresher  by  his 
blindness — ^are  felt  through  the  sometimes  conventional  setting; 
and  for  soliloquy  and  choric  speech  of  a  mi^t  unapproachaUe 
since  Dante.  To  these  calls  his  blank  verse  responds  at  every 
point.  It  is  the  seal  of  Milton's  artbtry,  as  of  his  aelf-oonfidence, 
for  it  greatly  extends,  for'  the  epical  ptiQiose,  all  the  known 
powers  and  liberties  of  the  metre;  aiMl  yet»  as  has  often  been 
shown,  it  does  so  -not  spasmodically  but  within  fixed  technical 
laws  or- rather  habits.  Latterly,  the  tmderlying  metrical  ieius  is 
at  times  hard  to  detect.  But  Milton  remains  by  far  the  mrest 
and  greatest  inistmraentd!st,  outside  the  drama,  on  the  English 
unrhymed  line.  'He  would,  however,  have  acomed  to  be  judged 
on  Us  form  alone.  His  soul  and  temper  axe  not  meself 
unique  in  force.  Their  historic  and  representative  character 
ensure  attention,  so  long  as  the  oppositiona  of  abtd  and  temper 
in  the  England  of  Milton^  time  remain,  as  they  still  are,  the 
deepest  in  the  national  We.  He  is  sometlpies  said  to  haxtaoniae 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Puritan  spnit;  but  he-does  not  do.this, 
for  nothing  caki  do  it.  The  Puritan  spirit  Is  the  deep  thing  in 
Milton;  all  his  culture  only  gives  immortal  form  to  Its  expression. 
The  eritics  have  Instinctively  felt  that  this  is  true;  and  that 
is  why  their  political  and  religioos  prepossessions  have  neariy 
always  coloured,  and  perhaps  tnust  coloiir,  every  judgment 
pasted  upon  hfin.  Not  otherwise  can  he  be  taken  seriously, 
until  historians  are  without  public  passions  and  convictions, 
or  the  strife  between  the  hierarch  and  the^irotestant  Is  quenched 
in  English  civilization. 

Drama,  rs8o-t64i.'^V^t  must  now  go  back  to  the  drama, 
which  lies  behind  Milton,  and  Is  the  most  individual  product  of 
all  English  Literature.  The  nascent  drama  of  genius  onmA. 
can  be  found  in  the  "  University  wits,**  who  flour- 
ished betwectt  1580  and  159$,  and  the  chief  of  whom  are  Lyiy, 
Kyd,  Peele,  Greene  and  Marlowe.  John  Lyly  is  the  first  practi- 
tioner in  pros6p-of  shapely  comic  plot  and  pointed  talk — the 
artificial  but  actual  talk  of  courtly  masquers  who  rally  one 
another  with  a  bright  and  Imrren  finish  that  is  second  nature. 
Campaspe,  Sapko  and  Phao,  Midas,  kdA  Lyly's  other  comedies, 
mostly  written  from  f$8o  to  1591,  are  frail  vessels,  often  filled 
with  compUmtot,  mythological  allegory,  or  topical  latire,  and 
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coinwUed  wjtb  psstor*!-  inteilnde  and  flowcr-Ufce  aosi^  The 
vork  ol  Thomas  Kyd,  eapeciaUy  The  Spcmsh  Tragetfy  (writteo 
<•  1 585)1  vraa  the  most  violent  effort  to  ptU  oew  wine  into  the 
old  Senecan  bottles,  and  he  probably  wrote  the  lost  pre^Shahe* 
spearian  ffamUl,  He  transmitted  10  the  later  dmna  thai 
subjea  of  pious  but  njinova  revenge,  which  Is  used  by  CbapMan, 
Manton*  Webster  and  ma«y  o^rs;  and  his  chief  play  was 
translated  and  lon^  acted  in  Germany.  Kyd's  want  of  modiilft* 
tion  is  complete,  bat  be  commaadd  a  subsUmtiat  skm«f  dramatic 
mechanism,  and  hehas  mece  Chan  the  feeling  for  powerj  jost  »s 
Peele  and  Greene  haM  more  thaa  the  Ceeliag  Cor  luxury  or  grace. 
To  the  eapRssion  of  luxury  Peele's  often  stately  blaak  verse  is 
well  fitted,  and  it  is  by  lar  the  most  correct  and,  musical  befote 
Marlowe's,  as  his  Arraigftmeni  of  Pans  {isM  and  bis  JDaaid  end 
Bdhtabt  attest.  Greene  did  something  to  create  the  blank  verse 
of  geotle<comedy,  and  to  introduce  the  tone  ol  idyU  and  chivalry, 
io  his  Prior  Bocon  a^i  Prior  Bungay  (x594)«  Otbenvise  tboe 
writers,  with  Niisbe  and  I«odge,  fall  into  the  wake  of  NUrkywe. 

Tombwiaine,)ii\  two  parts  (paift  i.  <;  1587),  The  lAft  ^nd 
ikaik  4tf  Dotkfr  paMsU$St  Tk$  Jtm  Pj  MollOi  Edxmd  //..{the  fiot 
„  .  chnwicle  play  of  fmius),  and  the  incomplete  ptem 
mm»w.  g^  and  Leanicr  are  Christophsr.Mariowe's  titfc- 
deeds  (i564'tS9J).  He  established  tragedy,  and  inspired  ils 
master,  and  created  lor  it  an  adequate  dictioa  and  verMfication* 
His  command  of  vibrant  and  heroic  recitative  should  not  obscvie 
his  power,  in  his  greater  passages^  •  describing  the  descent  of 
Helen,  the  passing  of  Mevtimer,  and  the  union  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  to  attain  «  kind  of  -Graek  transparency  And  perfection. 
The  thirst  for.ideal  beauty,  lor^eodleas  empire,  and  for  prohibited 
knowledge,  no  poet  has. better  espmsscd,  luftd.in  this  respect 
Giordano  Bruno  is  neatest  him  in  his  own  timow  This  thirst  is 
his  own;  bis  great  cartoon-figures^  gigantic  rather  than  .heroic, 
proclaim  it  for  him:  their  type  recurs  througKthe  dxamA,  Irom 
Richard  III.  to  Diyden's  orotuwii  heroes;  but  in  Pomtms  and  in 
Edward  II*  they  become  real*  almost  human  beings.  His  wB- 
structive  gift. is  less. developed  in  proportlcn,  though  Goethe 
praised  the  planning'Out  of  Panstus,  The  gkwy  «und  influoice 
of  MArlowe  on  the  side  of  form  rest  largely  on  his  meteoric  blank 
lines,  which  axe  vaded  not  a  little,  and  nobly  harmoniMd  into 
periods,  and  resonant  with  names  to  iJbe  point  of  splendid  e«< 
travagance;  and  their  sound  is  heard  in  Milton,  whom  he  taught 
how  to  express  tt^  grief  and  despair  of  demons  dissatisfied  witJi 
their  kingdom.  Shakespeare  did  not  excel  Madowein  Marlowe's 
own  excellences,  tlaougb  he  humanized  Marlowe's  Jew,  launched 
his  owa-blank  verse  on  th^  tide  of  Mark>we's  oratory,  and 
modulated,  in  Richard  11,^  his  manter's  type  of  chronicle 
tragedy. 

As  the  middle  agfyi  receded,  the  koown  life  of  man  upon  this 
earth  became  of  sovereign  interest,  and  of  this  interest  the 
drama  is  the  freest  artistic  expression.  If  Marlowe 
IS  the  voice  of  the  impulse  to  explore^  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  are  the  amplest  freight  brought  home 
by  any  voyager.  Shakespeare  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  the 
earliest  English  dramatist  who  todc  humanity,  lor  his  province* 
But  this  he  did  not  do  from  the  beginning.  He  pas  at  first 
subdued  to  what  he  worked  in;  and  though  the  dry  pcdantib 
tragedy  was  shattered  and  could  not  touch  him,  the  gore  and 
rant,  the  impure  though  genuine  force  of  Kyd  -do  not  seem  at 
first  to  have  xepelled  him;  if,  as  is  Kkely,  he  had  a.  hand  in 
TUui  Andronicm.  He  probably  served  with  Marlowe  and  others 
of  the  school  at  various  stages  in  the  composition  of  the  three 
chronicle  dramas  finally  entitJed  Henry  VL  But  besides  the 
high-superlative  style  that  is  common  to  them  all,  there  runs 
through  them  the  rhymed  rhetoric  with  which  Shakespeare 
dallied  for  tome  time,  as  well  as  the  softer  flute-notes  and. deeper 
undersong  that  foretell  bis  later  blank  Verse,  In  Rkhard  III.^ 
though  it  is  built  on  the  scheme  and  charged  with  the  style  of 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare  first  showed  the  intensity  of  his  original 
power.  But  after  a4ew  years  he  swept  oot  of  Marlowe's.  orhK 
into  his  own  vaster  and  unretuming  curve.  In  King  John  the 
lyrical,  epical,,  satirical  and  pathetic  chords  ace  all  present*  if 
they  are. scarcely  harmonised.  •  Mwiah'm<%'  lorly  and.  Gfeone 
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haying  displltoed:  thfe  tfnoouther  comel^^  Shakespeare  learned 
all  they  had  to  teach,  and  shaped  the  comedy  of  poetic,  chivalrota 
fancy  aod  good-tempered  high  spirits,  which  showed  him  the 
way  of  escape  from  his  own  rh'ttcric,  and  enabled  him  to  perfect 
his  youthful,  noble  and  gentle  blank  vevse.  This  attained  its 
utmost  fineness  in  ^KAertf//.,  and  its  full  cordiality  and  beauty 
m  the  other  pUys  that  consumnate  this,  period^ 
A  MidttmmtrifislWs  Dream,  ThcMtrckant  0/  VeniUi 
and  one  romttitic  Cragedy,  Rimeo  and  Jnliet.  Behind 
them  lay  the  earlier  and:  fiunier  romances,  with  their  chivalry 
and  gaiety,  The  Ctmtdy  of  Brron^  Looii  Labour's  Losi  and 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Throughout  tboe  years  blank 
veise  contended  with  rhyme,  which  Shakespeare  after  a  while 
abandoned  save  for  special  purposes,  as  though  he  had  exhausted 
it*  honey.  The  ItaUan  Renaisaaace  is  ielt  in  the  scenery  and 
setting  of  these  plays.  The  nonetta  fnoaishes  the  story,  which 
paaaea  in  a  dty  of  the  Southern  type,  with  Its  absolute  rulcrj 
its  fantastic  b3^1aws  on  which  the  plot  nominally  turns,  and 
its  nixCttre  of  real  life  and  marvcL  The  personages,  at  first 
fainter  of  feature  and.symmetrica%  paired,  soon  asumc  sharpee 
outline:  Richard  IL  and  Sfaylock^  Fnrtia  and  Juliet,  and  Juliet's 
Nurse  and  Bottom  are  created.  The  nooeUe  h»  left  theeartH  and 
taken  wings:  the  spirit  is  now  that  of  youth  and  Fancy  (or  love 
brooding  among  the  shaliows)  with  interludes  of  "  fierce  vexa* 
tion,"  or  of  tfagcdy,.or  of  iundly  farce.  And  there  is  a  vkionaiy 
eleoient,  f  dt  in  ths  musings  of  Thoacns  upon  the  nature  of  poetry 
of  the  dream-faculty  itself;  an  element  which  is  new^  like  die 
use  made  of  faiiy  foUdore,  in  the  poetry  of  fin^^aad. 

Tragedy  is  absent  in  the  succeeding  histories  (i50r-iS99)f 
and  the  comedies  of  wit  and  romance  (isop-rxfioo),  m  which 
Shakespeare  perfected  his  style  for  stately,  pensive 
or  boisterous  themes.:  Falstaff,  the  most  popular  as 
he  is  the  wittiest  of  all  ima^nable  comic  persona, 
dominates,  a»  to  their  prose  or  lower  world,  the  two  parts  0^ 
Htnry  TV.,  and  its. interlude  or  offslviotf  The  Merry  Wioesof 
Windsor, .  Thei  play  that  cciebratcs  Henry  V.>  is  less  a  drama 
than  a  pageant,  diversified  with  rhighty  ontions  and  cheerful 
humours,  and  filled  with  the  love  of  Shakespeare  for  England. 
Here  the  most  indigenous  form  of  art  invented  by  the  English 
Renaissance  leaches  its  dimaxi  The  Histories  are  peopled 
chiefly  by  jnen  and  warriors,  of  whom  Hotspur,  "  dying  in  fah 
excellence  and  flower,". is  perhaps  more  attractive  khan  Hehiy 
of  Agincourt.  But  in  the  "  middle  comedicSf"  As  Yon  like  /f, 
iltfdr  Ado,  and, Twelfth  Nighty  thewartiors are  home  at  court, 
where  women  rule -the  scene  and  deserve  to  eule  it;  for  their 
wit  now  gives  the  note;  and  Shakespeare's  proae,  the  medium 
of;  their  talk,  has  a  finer  grace  and  humour  than  ever  before^ 
euphuism  lying  well  in  subjection  behind  it. 

Mankind  and-  this  world  have  never  been  so  sharply  sifted 
or  so  sternly  consoled,  since  Lucretiusr  as  in  Shake^ieare's 
tragedies.  The  energy  which  created  them  evades, 
like  that  otf  the  sun,  our  estimate.  But  they  wore  not 
out  of  relation  td  their  time,  the  first  few  years  of  the 
reign  of  Jamesy  with  its  oon^Mracies,  its  Somerset  and  Ovetbutfji; 
borrocB,  its  enigmatic  and  sombre  figures  like  Raleigh,  and  itfl 
revulsion  toam  £lizabethan  buoyancy.  In  the  same  decade  were 
written  the  chief  tragediesof  Jonson,  Chapman,  Dekker,  Marston, 
Toumeur;  and  The  White  DaU,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 
and  The  M^^id's  Tragedy^  and  A  Woman  KHied  wtth  Kindness^ 
But,  in  ^te  of  Shakc^care's  affinities  with  these  authors  at 
many  points,  Hondet,  Macbeth^  Lear,  Othdlo,  with  the  three 
Roman  pbys  (written  at  intervals  and  not  together),  and  the 
two  quasi^antique  plays  TroUus  and  Cnssida,  and  TitMn  of 
Atherta,  form  s(  body  of  drama  apart  from  anything  else  in  dm 
world.  They  reveal  a  new  tragic  phitosophy ,  a  new  poetic  style, 
a  new  dramatic  technique  and  a  new  world  of  characters.  In 
one  way  above  aU  Shakespeare  stands  apart;  he  not  only 
appropriates  the  ancient  pattern  of  heroism,  of  right  living  and 
right  dying,  revealed  by  North's  Plutarch;  others  did  this  also; 
bnt  the  inlc^ectnal  movement  of  the  time,  though  by  no.  means 
fully  reflected,  is  reflected  in-  his  tragedies  Us  more  than  else* 
l^re.  .The  new  and  troublous  thoughts  on  man  nnd  conduct 
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that  were  pcnetmting  the  geneFal  mind,  the  freedom'  and  pky 
of  vision  that  Montaigne  above  all  had  stimulated,  here  find 
their  fullest  so^;  and  Florio's  translation  (1603)  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  coming  out  between  the  first  and  the  second  versions 
ol  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  counted  probably  for  more  than  any 
other  book.  The  Sonnets  (published  1609)  are  also  full  of  far> 
wandering  thoughts  on  truth  and  beauty  and  on  good  and  evil. 
The  story  they  reveal  may  be  ranked  with  the  situations  of  the 
stranger  dramas  like  TroUus  and  Measure  for  Measure.  But 
Whether  or  no  it  is  a  true  story,  and  the  Sonnets  in  the  main  a 
confession,  they  wouhl  be  at  the  very  worst  a  perfect  dramatic 
record  of  a  great  poet's  suffering  and  friendship. 

Shakespeare's  last  period,  that  of  his  tragi-comedies,  begiiis 
about  1608  with  his  contributions  to  Pericles,  Prinu  of  Tyre, 
For  unkno«ra  reasons  he  was  moved,  about  the  time 
of  his  retirement  home,  to  record,  as  though  in  justice 
to  the  worid,  the  happy  turns  by  which  tragic  disaster 
is  at  times  averted.  Pericles,  The  Winter*s  Tale,  Cymbeline, 
and  The  Tempest  all  move,  after  a  series  of  crimes,  calumnies, 
or  estrangements,  to  some  final  scene  of  enthralling  beauty* 
where  the  lost  reappear  and  love  is  recovered;  as  though  after 
all  the  faint  and  desperate  last  partings — of  Lear  and  Cordelia, 
of  Hamlet  and  Horatio — which  Shakespeare  had  imagined,  he 
must  make  retrieval  with  the  picture  of  young  and  happy 
creatures  whose  life  renews  hope  even  in  the  experienced.  To 
this  end  he  chose  the  loose  action  and  free  atmosphere  of  the 
roman  d'aventure,  which  had  already  been  adapted  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  who  may  herein  have  furnished  Shakespeare  with 
novel  and  successful  theatrical  effects,  and  who  certainly  in  turn 
studied  his  handiwork.  In  The  Tempest  this  tragi-comic  scheme 
is  fitted  to  the  talcs  brought  by  explorers  of  far  istes,  wild  men, 
strange  gods  and  airy  music.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  in 
Prospero's  words  the  poet  bids  farewell  to  his  magic,  he  took 
part  later  nevertheless  in  the  composition  of  Henry  Viil.; 
and  not  improbably  also  in  The  Two  IfoUe  Kinsmen.  His  share 
in  two  eariy  pieces,  Arden  of  Feoersham iisgi)  and  Edward  IIT^ 
has  been  urged,,  never  est^lished,  and  of  many  other  dramas 
be  was  once  idly  accused. 

Shakespeare's  throne  rests  on  the  foundation  of  three  equal 
and  master  faculties.  One  b  that  of  expression  and  versification; 
the  next  is  the  invention  and  presentation  of  human  character 
in  action;  the  third  is  the  theatrical  faculty.  The  writing  of 
Dante  may  seem  to  us  more  steadily  great  and  perfect,  when  we 
remember  Shakespeare's  conceits,  his  experiments,  his  haste 
and  impatience  in  his  long  wrestle  with  tragic  language,  his  not 
infrequent  sheer  infelicities.  But  Dante  is  always  himself,  he 
had  not  to  find  words  for  hundreds  of  imaginary  persons.  Balzac, 
again,  may  have  created  and  exhibited  as  many  types  of  man- 
kind, but  except  in  soul  he  is  not  a  poet,  ^akcspeare  is  a 
supreme  if  not  infallible  poet;  his  verse,  often  of  an  antique 
simplicity  or  of  a  rich,  harmonious,  romantk  perfection,  is  at 
other  tiroes  strained  and  shattered  with  what  it  tries  to  express, 
and  attains  beauty  only  through  discord.  He  is  also  many 
persons  in  one;  in  his  Sonnets  he  is  even,  it  n»y  be  thought, 
himself.  But  he  had  furthermore  to  study  a  personality  not 
of  his  own  fancying — withsomethinginit  of  Cah*ban,of  Dogberry 
and  of  Cleopatra — that  of  the  audience  in  a  playhouse.  He 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  poets  like  Jonson  and  Massinger  who 
are  true  to  their  art  as  practical  dramatists,  not  to  the  poets  Uke 
Chapman  whose  works  chance  to  be  in  the  form  of  plays.  Shake- 
speare's  mastery  of  this  art  is  approved  now  by  every  nation. 
But  apart  from  the  skill  that  nuices  him  eternally  actable — the 
skill  of  raising,  straining  and  relieving  the  suspense,  and  bringing 
it  to  such  an  ending  as  the  theatre  will  tolerate— be  pUyed  upon 
every  chord  in  hb  own  hearers.  He  frankly  enlisted  Jew-hatred, 
Pope-hatred  and  France-hatred;  he  flattered  the  queen,  and 
celebrated  the  Union,  and  stormed  the  house  with  his  fanfare 
over  the  national  soldier,  Henry  of  Agincourt,  and  glorified 
England,  as  inCymMine,  to  the  last.  But  in  deeper  ways  he  is 
the  chief  of  fdaywrighti.  Unlike  another  master,  Ibsen,  he 
nearly  always  teUs  ns,  trithout  emphasis,  by  the  words  and 
behaviour  of  his  characters,  which  of  them  we  are  to  love  and 


hate,  and  when  we  ard  to  love  and  whdB  to  hate  (luise  whom  «• 
can  neither  love  nor  hate  wholly.  Yet  he  is  not  to' be  bribed, 
and  deals  to  his  characters  something  of  the  same  injustice  or 
rough  justice  that  is  foand  in  real  life.  His  loyalty  to  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  stage,  puts  thecrown  on  his  felicity  and  his  fertility, 
and  raises  him  to  his  solitude  of  dfamitlc  greatness. 

Shakespeare's  method  ooold  not  be  imparted,  and  des|Hte 
reverberations  in  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster  and  othen  he 
left  no  school.    But  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  his  nearest 
equal  in  vigour  of  brain,  thougjh  not  in  poetical  in- 
tuition, was  the  greatett  of  dramatic  influences  down  to  the 
shutting  of  the  theatres  In  1642,  and  his  comedies  found  fresh 
disciples  even  after  i66a    He  had  "  the  devouring  eye  and  the 
portraying  hand  ";  he  could  master  and  order  the  contents  of  a 
mighty  if  somewhat  burdensome  memory  into  an  organic  drama, 
whether  the  matter  hty  In  Roman  hbtorians  or  before  his  eyes 
in  the  London  streets.    He  had  an  armoury  of  doctrine,  drawn 
from  the  Poetics  and  Horace,  vidiich  moulded  his  creative 
practice.    This  was  also  partly  founded  on  a  revulsion  against 
the  plays  around  him,  with  their  loose  build  and  moral  imfMob- 
abilitlcs.    But  in  spite  of  his  photographic  and  constructive 
power,  his  vision  is  too  seldom  free  and  genial;  it  is  that  of  the 
satirist  who  thinks  that  his  office  is  to  improve  mankind  by 
derisively  representing  it.    And  he  does  this  by  beginning  with 
the  "  humour,"  or  abstract  idiosyncrasy  or  quality,  and  ciothing 
it  with  accurately  minute  costume  afid  gesture}  so  that  it  may 
pass  for  a  man;  and  indeed  .the  result  tt.as  real  as  many  a  man, 
and  in  his  best-tempered  and  youthful  comedy,  Every  Mam  in 
his  Humour  (acted  1 598),  it  is  very  Uke  life.    In  Jonson's  monu- 
mental pieces,  Volpone  or  the  Pox  (acted  1^5)  and  The  Alchemist 
(acted  1610),  our  Uughter  is  arrested  by  the  lowering  and 
portentous  atmosphere,  or  is  loud  and  hard,  startled  by  the 
enormous  skill  and  energy  displayed.    Nor  are  the  joy  and  relief 
of  poetical  comedy  given  for  an  instant  by  The  Silent  Woman^ 
Bartholomew  Fair  (acted  1614),  or  The  Staple  of  News,  still  less 
by  topical  plays  like  Cynlhia*s  Revels,  though  their  unfailing 
farce  and  rampant  fun  are  less  charged  with  contempt.    The 
erudite  tragedies,  Sejanus  (acted  1603)  and  Caliline,  chiefly 
live  by  passages  of  high  forensic  power.    Jonson's  finer  elegies, 
eulogies  and  lyrics,  which  are  many,  and  his  fragmentary  Sad 
Shepherd,  show  that  he  also  had  a  free  and  lovely  talent,  often 
smothered  hy  doctrine  and  temper;  and  bis  verse,  usually  strong 
but  full  of  knots  and  snags,  becomes  flowing  and  graciously 
finished.    His  prose  is  of  the  best,  especially  in  his  Discoveries, 
a  scries  of  ethical  essays  and  critical  maxims;  its  prevalently 
brief  and  emphatic  rhythms  suggesting  those  of  Hobbes,  and 
even,  though  less  easy  and  civil  and  various,  those  of  Drydeo. 
The  "  sons  "  of  Jonson,  Randolph  and  Browne,  Shadwell  and 
Wilson,  were  heirs  rather  to  his  riot  of  '*  humours,"  his  learned 
method  and  satiric  aim,  than  to  his  htrger  style,  his  architectural 
power,  or  his  relieving  graces. 

As  a  whole,  the  romantic  drama  (so  to  entitle  the  remaining 
bulk  of  plays  down  to  1642)  is  a  vast  stifled  jungle,  full  of  wild 
life  and  song,  «rith  strange  growths  and  heady  perfumes; 
with  glades  of  sunshine  and  recesses  of  poisoned 
darkness;  it  is  not  a  cleared  forest,  where  angle  and 
splendid  trees  grow  to  shapely  perfection.  It  has  "poetry 
enough  for  anything";  passionate  situations,  and  their  elo- 
quence; and  a  number,  doubtless  small  considering  its  mass,  of 
living  and  memorable  personages.  Moral  keeping  and  construc- 
tive mastery  are  rarer  still;  and  too  seldom  through  a  whole 
drama  do  we  see  human  life  and  hear  its  voices,  arianged  and 
orchestrated  by  the  art ut.  But  it  can  "be  truly  said  in  defence 
that  while  structure  without  poetry  b  void  (as  it  tended  at 
times  to  be  in  Ben  Jonson),  poetry  without  structure  is  still 
poetry,  and  that  the  romantic  drama  is  Bke  nothing  else  in  thb 
world  for  variety  of  accent  and  unexpectedness  of  .beauty. 
We  must  read  it  through,  as  Charles  Lamb  did,  to  do  it  justice. 
The  diffusion  of  iu  characteristic  excellencds  is  surprbing.  Of 
its  extant  pUiys  it  is  hardly  safe  to  leave  one  unowned,  if  we  are 
seaiefaers  for  whatsoever  b  lovely  or  admirable.  The  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  steadfast  power  and  artbtlc  conscience  lay  partly 
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in  the  coiidHions  of  the  sti^  Playwrights  usually  wrote 
ta|»dly  for  bread,  and  sold  their  rights.  "Hie  performaoccs  of 
each  play  were  few.  There  was  no  authors'  copyright,  and 
dramas  were  made  to  be  seen  and  heard,  not  to  be  read.  There 
was  no  articulate  dramatic  criticism,  except  such  as  we  find 
casually  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  Jonson, 
who  was  deaf  or  hostile  to  Mme  of  the  chief  virtues  of  the  romantic 
playwrights. 

The  wealth  of  dramatic  production  is  so  great  that  only  a 
broad  classification  is  here  offered.  George  Chapman  stands 
^ ._   apart,  nearest  to  the  greatest  in  high  austerity    of 

sentiment  and  in  the  gracious  gravity  of  his  romantic 
love-comediea.  But  the  crude  melodrama  of  his  tragedies  is 
void  of  true  theatrical  skill.  His  quasi-historical  French  tragedies 
oa  Bussy  d'Ambois  and  Biron  and  Chabot  best  show  his  gift 
and  also  hn  insufferable  mtemipting  quaintncss.  His  versions 
of  Homer  (xs98'i624),  honoured  alike  by  Jonsdn  and  by  Keats, 
are  the  greatest  verse  translations  of  the  time,  and  the  real  work 
of  Chapman's  life.  Their  vimics  are  only  partially  Homer's, 
but  the  general  epic  nobility  and  the  majesty  of  single  lines, 
which  in  length  are  the  near  equivalent  of  the  hexameter, 
redeem  the  want  of  Homer's  limpidity  and  continuity  and  the 
translator's  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  A  vein  of  satiric 
mggedness  unites  Jonson  and  Chapman  with  Marston  and  Hall, 
the  professors  of  an  artificial  and  disgusting  invective;  and  the 
same  strain  spoils  Marston's  plays,  and  obscures  his  genuine 
command  of  the  language  of  feverish  and  bitter  sentiment. 
With  these  writers  satire  and  contempt  of  the  world  lie  at  the 
root  both  of  their  comedy  and  tragedy. 

It  is  otherwise  with  most  of  the  romantic  dramatists,  who  may 
be  provisionally  grouped  as  fpUotvs.    {a)  Thomas  Dckker  and 

Thomas  Heywood  are  writers-of-all-work,  the  former 
*■**•'  profuse  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  latter  of  treatises 
Zrf^^od,  ^^^  compilau'ons.    They  are  both  unrhetorical  and 

void  of  pose,  and  divide  themselves  between  the  artless 
comedy  of  bustling,  lively,  Englbh  humours  and  pathetic, 
unheroic  tragedy.  But  Dekker  has  splendid  and  poetical  dreams, 
in  Old  Fortunatus  (x6oo)  and  The  Honest  Where,  both  of  luxury 
and  of  tenderness;  while  Heywood,  as  in  his  English  Traveller 
and  Woman  killed  with  Kindtuss  {^Cled  1603),  excels  in  pictures 
of  actual,  chivalrous  English  gentlemen  and  their  generosities. 
The  fertility  and  volubility  of  these  writers,  and  their  modest 
carelessness  of  fame,  account  for  many  of  their  imperfections. 
With  them  may  be  named  the  large  crowd  of  professional 
journeymen,  who  did  not  want  for  power,  but  wrote  usually  in 
partnership  together,  like  Munday,  Chetlle  and  Drayton,  or 
supplied,  like  William  Rowley,  underplots  of  rough,  lively 
comedy  or  tragedy.  (6)  Amongst  dramatists  of  primarily  tra^c 
and  sombre  temper,  who  in  their  best  scenes  recall  the  creator 

of  Angelo,  lagO  and  Timon,  must  be  named  Thomas 
JJ*****  Middleton  (is7o?-i627),  John  Webster,  and  Cyril 
Wtfrtrr.    Tourneur.    Middleton  has  great  but  scattered  force, 

and  his  verse  has  the  grip  and  ring  of  the  best  period 
without  a  sign  of  the  decadence.  He  is  strong  in  high  comedy, 
like  The  Old  LaWf  that  turns  on  some  exquisite  point  of  honour^ 
"  the  moral  sense  of  our  ancestors  ";  in  comedy  that  is  merely 
graphic  and  vigorous;  and  in  detached  sketches  of  lowering 
wickedness  and  lust,  like  those  in  The  Changeling  and  Women 
beware  Women,  He  and  Webster  each  created  one  unforgettable 
desperado,  de  Flores  ia  The  Changeling  and  Bosola  in  The 
Duchess  of  ifalfi  (whose  "  pity,"  when  it  came,  was  "  nothing 
akin  to  him  "),  In  Webster's  other  principal  play,  Vittoria 
CorombonOf  or  the  White  DevU  (produced  about  1616),  the  title- 
character  is  not  less  magnificent  in  defiant  crime  than  Concril 
or  Lady  Macbeth.  The  style  of  Webster,  for  all  his  mechanical 
horrors,  distils  the  essences  of  pity  and  terror,  of  wrath  and 
Kom,  and  is  profotmdly  poetical;  and  his  point  of  view  seems 
to  be  blank  fatalism,  without  Shakespeare's  ever-arching  rainbow 
of  moral  sympathy.  Cyril  Tourneur,  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy, 
is  even  more  of  a  poet  than  Webster;  he  can  find  the  phrase  for 
half-insane  wrath  and  nightmare  brooding,  but  his  chaos  of 
impieties  revolts   the  artistic  judgment.    These  specialists, 


when  aH  is  said,  arc  great  men  in  their  dark  province.  (<)  The 
pbywrights  who  may  be  broadly  called  romantic,  of  whom. 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Massinger  are  the  chief,  vriiile  they 
share  in  the  same  sombre  vein,  have  a  wider  range  and  move 
more-in  the  daylight.  The  three  just  namedleft  a  very  large  body 
of  drama,  tragic,  comic  and  tragi-comic,  in  which  their  severA 
shares  can  partly  be  discerned  by  metrical  or  other  tests.  Beau- 
mont (d.  x6i6)  is  nearest  the  prime,  with  his  vein  of  Cervantesque 
mockeryandhis  pure,  beantifuUy-broken  and  cadenced 
verse,  which  is  seen  in  his  contributions  to  PhUaster  *JJf*** 
and  The  Maid's  Tragedy.  Fletcher  (d.  1635)  brings  Us  Ftueher* 
closest  to  the  actual  gaieties  and  humours  of  Jacobean 
life;  he  has  a  profuse  comic  gift  and  the  rare  instinct  for  natural 
dialogue.  His  verse,  with  its  flood  of  vehement  and  expansive 
rhetoric,  heard  at  its  best  in  plays  Uke  BonducCj  cannot  cheat 
us  into  the  illusion  that  It  is  truly  dramatic;  but  it  overflows 
with  beauty,  like  his  silvery  but  monotonous  versification  with 
its  endecasyllabics  arrested  at  the  end.  In  Fletcher  the  decadence 
of  form  and  feeling  palpably  begins.  His  personages  often  face 
about  at  critical  instants  and  bely  Uieir  natures  by  sudden 
revulsions.  Wanton  and  cheap  charactcn  invite  not  only 
dramatic  but  personal  sympathy,  as  though  the  author  knew  no 
better.  There  is  too  much  fine  writing  about  a  chastity  which  is 
complacent  rather  than  instinctive,  and  satisfied  with  its  formal 
resistances  and  technical  escapes;  so  that  we  are  far  from 
Shakespeare's  heroines.  These  faults  are  present  also  in  Philip 
Massinger  (d.  1640),  who  offers  in  substantial  recom-  --  . 
pense,  not  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  treasures  of  ^"■■"'•"^ 
incessant  vivacious  episode  and  poetry  and  lyric  interlude, 
but  an  often  splendid  and  usually  solid  constructive  skill, 
and  a  steady  eloquence  which  is  like  a  high  table-land  without 
summits.  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (1632)  is  the  most 
enduring  popular  comedy  of  the  time  outside  Shakespeare's, 
and  one  of  the  best.  Massinger's  interweaving  of  impersonal  or 
political  conceptions,  as  in  The  Bondman  and  The  Roman  Actor, 
is  often  a  triumph  of  arrangement;  and  though  he  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  he  is  saved  by  many  noble  qualities  from  being 
merely  an  artist  of  the  decline.  (</)  A  mass  of  plays,  of  which  the 
authorship  is  unknown,  uncertain  or  attached  to  a  mere  name, 
baffle  classification.  There  are  domestic  tragedies,-^ 
such  as  Arden  of  Feversham;  scions  of  the  \'indictive  '^^ 

drama,  Uke  The  Second  Maiden* s  Tragedy;  historic  or  half- 
historic  tragedies  like  Nero.  There  are  chronicle  histories,  of 
which  the  last  and  one  of  the  best  is  Ford's  Perkin  Warbech, 
and  melodramas  of  adventure  such  as  Thomas  Heywood  poured 
forth.  There  are  realistic  citizen  comedies  akin  to  The  Merry 
Wives,  like  Porter's  refreshing  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon; 
there  are  Jonsonian  comedies,  vernacular  farces,  li^t  intrigue- 
pieces  Uke  Field's  and  many  more.  Few  of  these,  regarded  as 
wholes,  come  near  to  perfection;  few  fail  of  some  sally  or  scene 
that  proves  once  more  the  unmatched  diffusion  of  the  dramatic 
or  poetic  instinct,  (e)  Outside  the  regular  drama  there  are  many 
varieties:  academic  plays,  like  The  Return  from  Parnassus  and 
Lingua,  which  are  stilt  mirthful;  many  pastoral  plays  or  enter- 
tainments in  the  Italian  style,  like  The  Faithful  Shepherdess; 
versified  character-sketches,  of  which  Day's  Parliament  of  Bees, 
with  its  Theocritean  grace  and  point,  is  the  happiest;  many 
masques  and  shows,  often  lyrically  and  scenically  lovely,  of 
which  kind  Jonson  is  the  master,  and  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  the 
transfigurer;  Senecan  dramas  made  only  to  be  read,  like  Daniel's 
and  Fulke  Greviile's;  and  Latin  comedies,  like  Ignoramus. 
All  these  species  are  only  now  being  fully  grouped,  sifted  and 
edited  by  scholars,  but  a  number  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
dramas  of  the  time  remain  unreprinted. 

There  remain  two  writers,  John  Ford  and  James  Shirley, 
who  kept  the  higher  tradition  alive  till  the  Puritan  ordinance 
crushed  the  theatre  in  1642.  Ford  is  anothcrspecialist, 
of  grave,  sinister  and  concentrated  power  O^eflected 
in  his  verse  and  diction),  to  whom  no  topic,  the . 
incest  of  Annabella  in  *Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  or  the  high 
crazed  heroism  of  Calantha  in  The  Broken  Heart,  is  beyond 
the  pale,  if  only  he  can  dominate  it;  as  indeed  he  does,  without 
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complicity,  standing  tbove  his  subject.  Shirley,  a  fertile  writer, 
has  the  general  characteristic  gifts,  in  a  somewhat  dilute  but 
noble  form,  of  the  more  romantic  playwrights,  and  claims  honour 
as  the  last  of  them. 

Prose  Jrom  isjg  to  1660. — ^With  all  the  unevenness  of  poetry, 
the  sense  of  style,  of  a  standard,  is  everywhere;  felicity  is  never 
far  off.  Prose  ako  is  full  of  genius,  but  it  is  more  disfigured 
than  verse  by  aberration  and  wasted  power.  A  central,  classic, 
durable,  adaptive  prose  had  been  attained  by  Machlavelli, 
and  by  Amyot  and  Calvin,  before  1550.  In  England  it  was  only 
to  become  distinct  after  1660.  Vocabulary,  sentence-structure, 
paragraph,  idiom  and  rhythm  were  in  a  state  of  unchartered 
freedom,  and  theiiistory  of  their  cryatallizaiion  is  not  yet  written. 
But  in  more  than  compensation  there  is  a  company  of  prose 
masters,  from  Florio  and  Hooker  to  Milton  and  Clarendon,  not 
one  of  whom  clearly  or  fuUy  anticipates  the  modern  style,  and 
who  claim  all  the  closer  study  that  their  special  virtues  have  been 
for  ever  lost.  They  seem  farther  away  from  us  than  the  poets 
around  them.  The  verse  of  Shakespeare  is  near  to  us,  for  its 
tradition  has  persisted;  his  prose,  the  most  natural  and  noble 
of  his  age,  is  far  away,  for  its  tradition  has  not  persisted.  One 
reason  of  this  difference  is  that  English  prose  tried  to  do  more 
work  than  that  of  France  and  Italy;  it  tried  the  work  of  poetry; 
and  it  often  did  that  better  than  it  did  the  normal  work  of  prose. 
This  overflow  of  the  imaginative  spirit  gave  power  and  elasticity 
to  prose,  but  made  its  task  of  finding  equilibrium  the  harder. 
Moreover,  prose  in  England  was  for  long  a  natural  growth,  never 
miicfa  affected  by  critical  or  academic  canons  as  in  France; 
and  when  it  did  submit  to  canons,  the  result  was  often  merely 
manner.  The  tendons  and  sinews  of  the  language,  still  in  its 
adolescent  power  and  bewilderment,  were  long  unset;  that  is, 
the  pans  of  speech — noun  and  verb,  epithet  and  adverb— were  in 
freer  interchange  than  at  any  period  afterwards.  The  build, 
length  and  cadence  of  a  complex  sentence  were  habitually 
elaborate;  and  yet  they  were  disorganized,  so  that  only  the  ear 
of  a  master  could  regulate  them.  The  law  of  taste  and  measure, 
perhaps  through  some  national  disability,  was  long  unperccived. 
Prose,  in  fact,  could  never  be  sure  of  doing  the  day's  work  in  the 
right  fashion.  The  cross-currents  of  pedantry  in  the  midst  of 
simplicity,  the  distrust  of  clear  plain  brevity,  which  was  apt  to  be 
affected  when  it  came,  the  mimicries  of  foreign  fashions,  and  the 
quaintness  and  cumbrousness  of  so  much  average  writing, 
make  it  easier  to  classify  Renaissance  prose  by  its  interests  than 
by  its  styles. 

The  Elizabethan  novel  was  always  unhappily  mannered,  and 
is  therefore  dead.  It  fed  the  drama,  which  devoured  it.  The 
Tljmai^  tales  of  Boccaccio,  Bandello,  Cinlhio,  Margaret  of 

Navarre,  and  others  were  purveyed,  as  remarked 
above,  !n  the  forgotten  treasuries  of  Painter,  Pettie,  Fenton 
and  Whetstone,  and  many  of  these  works  or  their  originals 
filled  a  shelf  in  the  pbywrights'  libraries.    The  first  of  famous 

English  novels,  Lyiy's  Eupkues  (1578),  and  its  sequel 

Eupkues  and  his  Englandj  are  documents  of  form. 

They  are  commended  by  a  certain  dapper  shrewdness 
of  observation  and  an  almost  witty  priggery,  not  by  any 
real  beauty  or  deep  feeling.  Euphuism,  of  which  Lyly  was 
only  the  patentee,  not  the  inventor,  strikes  partly  back  to  the 
Spaniard  Guevara,  and  was  a  model  for  some  years  to  many 
followers  like  Lodge  and  Greene.  It  did  not  merely  provide 
Falstaff  with  a  pattern  for  mock-moral  diction  and  vegetable 
dmiles.  It  genuinely  helped  to  orgaiiizc  the  English  sentence, 
complex  or  co-ordinate,  and  the  talk  of  Portia  and  Rosalind 
shows  what  coidd  be  made  of  it.  By  the  arch-euphulsts,  clauses 
and  dusters  of  clauses  were  paired  for  parallel  or  contrast,  with 
the  beat  of  emphatic  alliteration  on  the  corresponding  parts  of 
speech  m  each  constituent  clause.  This  was  a  useful  discipline 
for  prose  in  its  perioid  of  groping.  Sidney's  incomposite  and 
unfinished  Arcadia^  written  1580-1581,  despite  its  painful  forced 
antitheses,  is  sprinkled  with  lovdy  rhythms,  with  pleasing 
formal  landscapes,  and  even  with  impassioned  sentiment  and 
situation,  through  which  the  writer's  eager  and  fretted  spirit 
shines.    Both  these  stories,  like  those  of  Greene  and  Lodge, 
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show  by  their  somewhat  affected,  edited  delineatioii  of  life  eod 
their  courtly  tone  that  they  were  meant  in  chief  for  the  eyes  ol 
ladies,  who  were  excluded  aUke  from  the  stage  luid  from  its 
audience.  Nashe's  drastic  and  photographic  tale  of  masculine  life, 
Jack  Wilton,  or  Tkt  UnJorluruiU  Traveller,  stands  almost  alone, 
but  some  of  the  gap  is  filled  by  the  contemporary  pamphlets, 
sometimes  vivid,  often  full  of  fierce  or  maudlin  declamation,  of 
Nashe  himself — by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  group — and  ol 
Greene,  Dekkcr  and  Nicholas  Breton.  Thus  the  Eni^sh  novd 
was  a  minor  passing  form;  the  leisurdy  and  amorous  romance 
went  on  In  the  next  centiiiy,  owing  largely  to  French  influence 
and  example. 

In  criticism,  England  may  almost  be  counted  with  the  minor 
Latin  countries.  Sidney,  in  his  pcfence  oj  Poesy  (1595,  written 
about  1580),  and  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  offer  a  cMOOkm. 
well-inspired  and  lofty  restatement  of  the  current 
answers  to  the  current  questions,  but  could  give  no  account 
of  the  actual  creative  writing  of  the  time.  To  defend  the 
"  truth  "  of  poetry — which  was  identified  with  all  Inventive 
writing  and  not  o^y  with  verse — ^poetry  was  saddled  with  the 
work  of  sdence  and  instruction.  To  defend  its  character  it 
was  treated  as  a  delightful  but  deliberate  bait  to  good  behaviour, 
a  theory  at  best  only  true  of  allegory  and  didactic  verse.  The 
real  relation  of  tragedy  to  spiritual  things,  which  is  admittedly 
shown,  however  hard  its  definition,  in  Shakespeare's  plays,  no 
critic  for  centuries  tried  to  fathom.  One  of  the  chief  quarrels 
turned  on  metric.  A  few  lines  that  Sidney  and  Campion  wrote 
on  what  they  thought  the  system  of  Latin  quantity  are  really 
musical.  This  theory,  already  raised  by  Asdiam,  made  a  stir, 
at  first  in  the  group  of  Harvey,  Sidney,  Dyer  and  Spenser,  called 
the  "Areopagus,"  an  informal  attempt  to  copy  the  Italian 
academies;  and  it  was  revived  on  the  brink  of  the  reign  of  James. 
But  Daniel's  firm  and  eloquent  Defence  oJ  Rhyming  (1602)  was 
not  needed  to  persuade  the  poets  to  continue  rhyming  in  syllahic 
v;crse.  The  stricter  view  of  the  nature  and  classification  of  poetry, 
and  of  the  dramatic  unity  of  action,  is  condscly  given,  partly 
by  Jonson,  partly  by  Bacon  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning  and 
De  Augmentis;.2Lnd  Jonson,  besides  passing  his  famed  judgments 
on  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  enriched  our  critical  vocabulary 
from  the  Roman  rhetoricians.  Scholastic  and  sensible  manuals^ 
like  Wcbbe's  Discourse  of  Poetry  and  the  Art  of  Engfisk  Poesy 
(1589)  ascribed  to  Puttenham,  come  in  the  rear. 

The  translators  count  for  more  than  the  critics;  the  line  of 
their  great  achievements  from  Bemers'  Froissart  (152^-1525) 
to  Urquhart's  Rabelais  (1653)  is  never  broken  long; 
and  though  their  lives  are  often  obscure,  their  number 
witnesses  to  that  far^spread  diffusion  of  the  talent 
for  English  prose,  which  the  wealth  of  English  poetry  is  apt  to 
hide.  The  typical  craftsman  in  this  field,  Philemon  Holland, 
translated  Llvy,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Plutarch's  Morals  and 
Camden's  Britannia,  and  hb  fount  of  English  is  of  the  amplest 
and  purest.  North,  in  his  translation,  made  from  Amyet'v 
dassic  French,  of  Plutarch's  Lives  (1579),  disdosed  one  of  the 
master-works  of  old  example;  Florio,  in  Montaigne's  Essays 
(1603),  the  charter  of  the  new  freedom  of  mental  ex^doration; 
and  Shelton,  in  Don  Quixote  (161 2),  the  chief  tragi-comic 
creation  of  continental  prose.  These  versions,  if  by  no  means 
accurate  in  the  letter,  were  adequate  in  point  of  soul  and  style 
to  their  great  originals;  and  the  English  dress  of  Tacitus  (1591), 
Apuleius,  Heliodorus,  Commines,  Celestitia  and  many  others, 
is  so  good  and  often  so  sumptuous  a  fabric,  that  no  single  dass 
of  prose  authors,  from  the  time  of  More  to  that  of  Dr>>den, 
excels  the  prose  translators,  unless  it  be  the  Anglican  preachers. 
Their  matter  is  given  to  them,  and  with  it  a  certain  standard 
of  form,  so  that  their  natural  strength  and  richness  of  phrase 
are  controlled  without  being  deadened.  But  the  want  ol  such 
control  is  seen  in  the  many  pamphleteers,  who  are  the  journalists 
of  the  time,  and  are  often  also  playwrights  or  talc-tcllcrs,  divines 
or  politidans.  The  writings,  for  instance,  of  the  hectic,  satiric 
and  graphic  Thomas  Nashe,  run  at  one  extreme  into  fiction,  and 
at  the  other  into  the  virulent  rag-sheets  of  the  Marprclate 
controversy,  which  b  of  historical  and  sodal  but  not  of  artistic 
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note,  beipg  only  a  fragment  of  that  vast  mass  of  tllsputatious 
Uterature,  which  now  seems  grotesque,  excitable  or  dulL 

Richard  Hooker's  Laws  ^  EcclesiosticaS  Polity  (1594- 1597), 
an  accepted  defence  of  the  Anglican  position  against  Geneva 
11  1^  and  Rome,  is  the  first  theological  work  of  note  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  first  of  note  since  Wydiffe 
written  by  an  En^ishman.  It  is  a  plea  for  reason  as  one  of  the 
safe  and  lawful  guides  to  the  faith;  but  it  also  speaks  with  admir- 
able temper  and  large  feeling  to  the  ceremonial  and  aesthetic 
sense.  The  First  Book,  the  scaffolding  of  the  treatise,  discusses 
the  nature  of  law  at  large;  but  Hooker  hardly  has  pure  specu- 
lative power,  and  the  language  had  not  yet  learnt  to  move 
easily  in  abBtract  trains  of  thought.  In  its  elaboration  of  clause 
and  period,  in  its  delicate  resonant  eloquence,  Hooker's  style 
is  Ciceronian;  but  his  inversions  and  mazes  o(  subordinate 
sentence  somewhat  rack  the  genius  of  English.  Later  divines 
like  Jeremy  Taylor  had  to  ^integrate,  since  they  could  not 
widd,  this  admirable  but  over-complex  eloquence.  The  sermons 
(x62i-i63i)  of  Donne  have  the  mingled  strangeness  and  In* 
timacy  of  his  verse,  and  their  subtle  flame,  imaginative  tenacity, 
and  hoM  upon  the  springs  of  awe  make  them  unique.  Though 
without  artificial  symmetry,  their  sentences,  are  intricately 
hnrmonized,  in  strong  contrast  to  such  pellet'like  dauses  as  those 
of  the  teamed  Lancelot  Andrewes.  who  was  Donne's  younger 
contemporary  and  the  subject  of  Milton's  Latin  epitaph. 

With  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  English  philosophy  began 
its  unbroken  course  and  took  its  long-delayed  rank  in  Europe. 
-  His  prose,  of  which  he  is  the  first  high  and  various 

master  in  English,  was  shaped  and  coloured  by  his 
bent  as  orator  and  pleader,  by  his  immixture  in  affairs,  by  his 
^Mculative  brain,  and  by  his  use  and  estimate  of  Latin.  In  his 
conscious  craftsmanship,his  intellectual  confidence  and  curiosity, 
bis  divining  faith  in  the  future  of  sdence,  and  his  resolve  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  nature  and  experience  unswervingly;  in  his  habit 
of  storing  and  using  up  his  experience,  and  in  his  wide  wordly 
insight,  crystallized  in  maxim,  he  suggests  a  kind  of  Goethe, 
without  the  poetic  hand  or  the  capadty  for  love  and  lofty 
suffering.  He  saw  all  nature  in  a  map,  and  wished  to  understand 
and  control  her  by  outwitting  the  **  idols,"  or  inherent  paralysing 
frailties  of  the  huxnan  judgment.  He  planned  but  could  not 
finish  a  great  cydeibf  books  in  order  to  realize  this  conception. 
The  D4  Augmentis  ScUntiarum  (1623)  expanded  from  the  English 
Advancement  of  Knowledge  (1605)  draws  the  map;  the  Novum 
Organum  (1620)  sets  out  the  errors  of  scholasticism  and  the 
methods  of  inductive  logic;  the  New  Atlantis  sketches  an  ideally 
equipped  and  moralized  sdentific  community.  Bacon  shared 
with  the  great  minds  of  his  century  the  notion  that  Latin  would 
outlast  any  vernacular  tongue,  and  committed  his  chief  scientific 
writings  to  a  Latin  which  is  alive  and  splendid  and  b!s  own,  and 
which  also  disciplined  and  ennobled  his  English.  The  Essays 
<t597,  x6t2,  1625)  are  his  lifelong,  gradually  accumulated 
diary  of  his  <^inions  on  human  life  and  business.  These  famous 
compositions  are  often  sadly  mechanical.  They  are  chlppings 
And  baskettngs  of  maxims  and  quotations,  and  of  anecdotes, 
often  classical,  put  together  inductively,  or  rather  by  "  simple 
enumeration  "  of  the  pros  and  cons.  Still  they  are  the  honest 
notes  of  a  practical  observer  and  statesman,  disenchanted— 
why  not?— with  mankind,  concerned  with  cause  and  effect 
rather  than  with  right  and  wrong,  wanting  the  finer  faith  and 
Insight  into  men  and  women,  but  full  of  reality,  touched  with 
melancholy,  and  redeeming  some  arid,  small  and  pretentious 
counsels  by  many  that  are  large  and  wtee.  Though  sometimes 
betraying  the  workshop.  Bacon's  style,  at  its  best,  is  infallibly 
expressive;  Kke  Milton's  angels,  it  is  '*  dilated  or  condensed  *' 
according  to  its  purposes.  In  youth  and  age  ah'ke,  Bacon 
commanded  the  most  opposite  patterns  and  extremes  of  prose — 
the  curt  maxim,  balanced  in  antithesis  or  triplet,  or  standing 
solitary;  the  sumptuous,  satisfyir^  and  brocaded  peiiod;  the 
movements  of  exposition,  oratory,  pleading  and  narrative. 
The  HisUfry  of  Htnry  VII.  (1692),  written  after  his  fall  from 
office,  is  ill  form  as  well  as  inngfat  and  mastery  of  material  the 
one  Uscorical  dusic  in  Englhh  before  Clarendon.    Bacon's 


musical  sense  for  the  value  and  pladng  of  splendid  words  and 
proper  names  resehibles  Marlowe's.  But  the  master  of  mid' 
JRenaissance  prose  is  Shakespeare;  with  him  It  becomes  the 
voice  of  finer  and  more  impassioned  spirits  than  Bacon's — iht 
voice  of  Rosahnd  and  Hamlet.  And  the  eulogist  of  both  men, 
Ben  Jonson,  must  be  named  in  thdr  company  for  his  senatorial 
wdght  and  dignity  of  ethical  counsel  and  critical  maxim. 

As  the  Stuart  rule  decKned  and  fell,  prose  became  enriched  from 
five  chief  sources:  from  philosophy,  whether  formal  or  un- 
methodical; from  theology  and  preaching  and  political  dispute; 
from  the  poetical  contemplation  of  death;  from  the  observation 
of  men  and  manners;  and  from  antiquarian  schobrship  and 
history.  As  In  France,  where  the  first  three  of  these  kinds  of 
writings  flourished,  it  was  a  time  rather  of  individual  great 
writers  than  of  any  admitted  pattern  or  common  ideal  of  prose 
form,  although  in  France  this  pattern  was  always  dcarlier 
defined.  The  mental  energy,  meditative  depth,  and  throbbing 
brilliant  colour  of  the  English  drama  passed  with  Its  decay  over 
into  prose.  But  Latin  was  still  often  the  supplanter.  the  treatise 
of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  De  Veritale,  of  note  in  the  early 
history  of  Deism,  and  much  of  the  writing  of  the  ambidextrous 
Thomas  Hobbes,  are  in  Latin.  In  this  way  Latin  u^tet 
disciplined  English  once  more,  though  it  often  tempted 
men  of  genius  away  from  English.  The  Leviathan  ( 1 65 1 )  with  it  s 
companion  books  on  Human  Nature  and  Litferty,  and  Hobbes' 
explosive  dialogue  on  the  civil  wars,  Behemoth  (1679),  have  the 
bitter  concision  of  Tacitus  and  the  clearness  of  a  half-relief  in 
bronze.  Hobbes'  speculations  on  the  human  animal,  the  sodal 
contract,  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovcrdgn,  and  the  sub> 
servience  owed  to  the  sovereign  by  the  Church  or  *'  Kingdom  of 
Darkness,"  enraged  all  parties,  and  left  their  track  on  the  thought 
and  controversial  literature  of  the  century.  With  Ben  Jonson 
and  the  jurist  Selden  (whose  English  can  be  judged  from  his 
Table  Talh)t  Hobbes  antidpates  the  brief  and  dear  sentence- 
structure  of  the  next  age,  though  not  its  sodal  ease  and  amenity 
of  form.  But  his  grandeur  is  not  that  of  a  poet,  and  the  poetical 
prose  is  the  most  distinctive  kind  of  this  period.  It  is 
eloquent  above  all  on  death  and  the  vanity  of  human  '*'••'»•' 
affairs;  Its  solemn  tenor  prolongs  the  reflections  of  ^'^**' 
Claudio,  of  Fletcher's  Philaster,  or  of  Spenser's  Despair.  It  is 
exemplified  in  Bac<m's  Essay  0/i>«a/A,  in  the  anonymous  descant 
on  the  same  subject  wrongly  once  ascribed  to  him.  in  Donne's 
plea  for  suicide,  in  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World  ^in  Drummond's 
Cypress  Grove  (1625),  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  and  Holy 
Laying  (1651),  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Urn-Burial  {i6$%)  and 
Letter  to  a  Friend.  Its  usual  vesture  is  a  long  purple  period, 
freely  Latinized,  though  Browne  equally  commands  the  form  of 
solemn  and  monumental  epigram.  He  is  also  free  from  the 
dejection  that  wraps  round  the  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  a  holy  qualntness  and  gusto  relieve  his  ruminations.  The 
Religio  Medici  (1642),  quintessentiallylcamed,  wise  and  splendid, 
is  the  fullest  memorial  of  his  power.  Amongst  modern  prose 
writers,  De  Quincey  is  his  only  true  rival  in  musical  sensibility 
to  words. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  last  great  English  cuuist  and  schoolman, 
and  one  of  the  first  pleaders  for  religious  tolerance  (in  his  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,  1647),  »*  above  all  a  preadicr;  tender,  ^^^ 
intricate,  copious,  inexhaustible  In  image  and  j^Si 
picturesque  quotation.  Froid  the  dassics,  from  the 
East,  from  the  animal  worid,  from  the  life  of  men  and  drildren, 
his  illustrations  flow,  without  end  or  measure.  He  is  a  master  of 
the  lingering  cadence,  which  soars  upward  and  onward  on  its 
coupled  clauses,  as  on  balanced  iridescent  wings,  and  is  found 
long  after  in  his  scholar  Ruskin.  Imaginative  force  of  another 
kind  pervades  Robert  Burton's  A  natomy  of  Melancholy  ^^^^^ 
(t62x),  where  the  humorous  medium  refracts  and 
colouiv  every  ray  of  the  reduse's  far-travdled  spirit.  The  mass 
of  Latin  dtation,  woven,  not  quilted,  Into  Burton's  style,  is 
another  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  cosmopolitan  language. 
Burton  and  Browne  owe  much  to  the  pre-critlcal  learning  of 
their  time,  which  yields  up  such  prtdous  savours  to  their  fancy, 
that  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  delay  of  more  predse  sdence  aixd 
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•cholanhip.  Fancy,  too,  of  a  suddener  and  wittier  sort,  pre- 
serves some  of  the  ample  labours  of  Thomas  Fuller,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  years  1631-1662;  and  the  Liva  and  Complcat 
Angkr  {it$^)  of  laaak  .Walton  are  un&poilt,  happy  or  pious  pieces 
of  idyllic  prose.  No  adequate  note  on  the  secular  or  sacred 
learning  of  the  time  can  here  be  given;  on  Camden,  with  his  vast 
erudition,  historical,  antiquarian  and  comparatively  critical 
{Britannia,  in  Latin,  1586);  or  on  Ussher,  with  his  patristic  and 
chronological  learning,  one  of  the  many  satants  of  the  Angb'can 
church.  Other  divines  of  the  same  camp  pleaded,  in  a  plainer 
style  than  Taylor,  for  freedom  of  personal  judgment  and  against 
the  multiplying  of  "  vitals  in  rcUgion  ";  the  chief  were  Chilling- 
worth,  one  of  the  closest  of  English  apologisU,  in  his  Religion  oj 
ProUstonts  (1638),  and  John  Hales  of  Eton.  The  Platonist),  or 
rather  Plotinists,  of  Cambridge,  who  form  a  curious  digression  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  produced  two  writers,  John 
Smith  and  Henry  More,  of  an  exalted  and  esoteric  prose,  more 
directly  inspired  by  Greece  than  any  other  of  the  time;  and  their 
champion  of  erudition,  Cud  worth,  in  his  True  JnUUcctual  Systtm, 
gave  some  form  to  their  doctrine. 

Above  the  vast  body  of  pamphlets  and  disputatious  writing 
that  form  the  historian's  material  stands  Edward  Hyde,  £ari  of 
^^  ^^  Clarendon's  History  oJ  ike  RebcUioKf  printed  in  1701- 
'  1704,  thirty  years  after  his  death.  Historical  writing 
hitherto,  but  for  Bacon's  Henry  K//.,  had  been  tentative  though 
profuse.  Raleigh's  vast  disquisit  ion  upon  all  t hings,  The  History 
of  the  World  (1614),  survives  by  passages  and  poetic  splendours; 
gallantly  written  second-hand  works  like  Knollcs's  History  o/the 
Turks^  and  the  rhetorical  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  by 
May,  had  failed  to  give  England  rank  with  France  and  Italy. 
Clarendon's  book,  one  of  the  greatest  of  memoirs  and  m(»t  vivid 
of  portrait-galleries,  spiritually  unappreciative  of  the  other  side, 
but  full  of  a  subtle  discrimination  of  character  and  political 
motive,  brings  its  author  into  Une  with  Rclx  and  Saint>Simon, 
the  watchers  and  recorders  and  sometimes  the  makers  of  con- 
temporary history.  Clarendon's  Life,  above  all  the  picture  of 
Falkland  and  his  friends,  is  a  personal  record  of  the  delightful 
sort  in  which  England  was  thus  far  infertile.  He  is  the  last  old 
master  of  prose,  using  and  sustaining  the  long,  sinuous  sentence, 
unworkable  in  weaker  hands.  He  is  the  last,  for  Milton's 
polemic  prose,  hurled  from  the  <^posite  camp,  was 
written  between  1643  and  1660.  Whether  reviling 
bishops  or  royal  privilege  or  indissoluble  mcMiogamy, 
or  recalling  his  own  youth  and  aims;  or  claiming  liberty  for 
print  in  Areapagitica  (1644);  in  his  demonic  defiances,  or 
angelic  calls  to  arms,  or  his  animal  eruptions  of  spite  and  hatred, 
Milton  leaves  us  with  a  sense  of  the  motive  energies  that  were  to 
be  transformed  into  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson.  His  sentences 
are  ungainly  and  often  inharmonious,  but  often  irresistible;  he 
rigidly  withstood  the  tendencies  of  form,  in  prose  as  in  verse,  that 
Dryden  was  to  represent,  and  thus  n*as  true  to  his  own  literary 
dynasty. 

A  special  outlying  position  belongs  to  the  Authorised  Version 
(161 1)  of  the  Bible,  the  late  fruit  of  the  long  toil  that  had  begun 
jf^  with  Tyndale's,  and,  on  the  side  of  style,  with  the 

AuUnt*      Wycliffite  translations.    More  scholariy  than  all  the 
y*|*  preceding  versions  which  it  utilized,  it  won  its  in- 

""^  comparable  form,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
'.'grand  style  that  was  in  the  air,"  which  would  have  been 
the  worst  of  models,  as  because  the  style  had  been  already 
tested  and  ennobled  by  generations  of  translators.  Its  effect 
on  poetry  and  letters  was  for  some  time  far  smaller  than  its 
effect  on  the  national  life  at  large,  but  it  was  the  greatest 
translation — being  of  a  whole  literature,  or  rather  of  two 
literatures— in  an  age  of  great  translations. 

Some  other  kinds  of  writing  soften  the  transition  to  Restoration 
prose.  The  vast  catalogue  of  Characters  numbers  hundreds  of 
titles.  Deriving  from  Theophrastus,  who  was  edited  by  Casaubon 
in  1593,  they  arc  yet  another  Renaissance  form  that  England 
shared  with  France.  But  in  English  hands,  failing  a  La  Bruyire 
—in  Hall's,  in  Overbury's,  even  in  those  of  the  gay  and  skilful 
Earle  (Miaoeosmoffraphie,  1628}— the  CharMter  U  a  mere  list 
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of  the  attributes  and  oddities  of  a  type  or  calling.  It  is  to  the 
Jonsonian  drama  of  humours  what  the  Pcns^,  or  detached 
remark,  practised  by  Bishop  Hall  and  later  by  Butler  and 
Halifax,  is  to  the  Essay.  These  works  tended  long  to  be  common- 
place or  didactic,  as  the  popular  Resolves  of  Owen  Feliham  shows. 
Cowley  was  the  first  essayist  to  come  down  from  the  desk  and 
talk  as  to  his  equals  in  easy  phrases  of  middle  length.  A  time  of 
dissension  was  not  the  best  for  this  kind  of  peaceful,  jletachcd 
writing.  The  letters  of  James  Howell,  the  autobiography  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  the  memoirs  of  Kenelm  Digby 
belong  rather  to  the  older  and  more  mannered  than  to  the  more 
modern  form,  though  Howell's  English  is  in  the  plainer  and 
quicker  movement. 

IV.  Rbstokation  Peuoo 

Literatwt  from  1660  to  t^oo.—Tbt  Renaissance  of  letters  in 
England  entered  on  a  fvesh  and  peculiar  phase  ia  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century.  The  balance  of  intellectual  and  artistic 
power  in  Europe  had  completely  shifted  since  rsSa  Inspiration 
had  died  down  in  Italy,  and  its  older  classics  were  no  longer  a 
stimulus.  The  Spanish  drama  had  flourished,  but  its  influence 
though  real  was  scattered  and  indirect.  The  Germanic  countries 
were  slowly  emerging  into  literature;  England  they  scarcely 
touched.  But  the  literary  empire  of  France  began  to  declare 
itself  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  lands,  and  within  half  a 
century  was  assured.  Under  this  empire  the  English  genius 
partly  fell,  though  it  soon  asserted  its  own  equality,  and  by  1730 
had  so  reacted  upon  France  as  more  than  to  repay  the  debt. 
Thus  between  1 660  and  1 700  is  prepared  a  temporary  dual  control 
of  European  letters.  But  in  the  age  of  Dryden  France 
gave  England  more  than  it  received;  it  gave  more  1^1^,,^ 
than  it  had  ever  given  since  the  age  of  Chaucer.  During 
Charles  II. 's  days  Racine,  MoUdre,  La  Fontaine  and  Bossuet 
ran  the  best  of  their  course.  Cavalier  exiles  like  Waller,  Cowley 
and  Hobbes  had  come  back  from  the  winter  of  their  discontent 
in  Paris,  and  Saint-Evremond,  the  typical  bel  esprit  and  critic, 
settled  long  in  England.  A  vast  body  of  translations  from  the 
French  is  recounted,  including  latterly  the  worksof  the  Protest  ant 
refugees  printed  in  the  free  Low  Countriesor  in  England.  Natur- 
ally this  influence  told  most  strongly  on  the  social  forms  of  verse 
and  prose — upon  comedy  and  satire,  upon  criticism  and  maxim 
and  epigram,  while  it  also  affected  theology  and  thought.  And 
this  meant  the  Renaissance  once  more,  still  unexhausted,  only 
working  less  immediately  and  in  fresh  if  narxower  channels. 
Greek  literature,  Plato  and  Homer  and  the  dramatists,  became 
dimmer;  the  secondary  forms  of  Latin  poetry  came  to  the  fore, 
especially  those  of  Juvenal  and  the  satirists,  and  the  pedestris 
sfrnto,  epbtolary  and  critical,  of  Horace.  These  had  some  direct 
influence,  as  Dr>'den's  translation  of  them,  accompanying  his 
Virgil  and  Lucretius,  may  show.  But  they  cane  commended 
by  Boileau,  their  chief  moderniter,  and  in  their  train  was  the 
fashion  of  gallani,  epigrammatic  and  social  verse.  The  tragedy 
of  Corneiile  and  Racine,  developed  originally  from  the  Senecan 
drama,  contended  with  the  traditions  of  Shakespeare  and 
Fletcher,  and  was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  correcter  Jonson,  in 
shaping  the  new  theatre  of  England.  The  French  codiflers, 
who  were  often  also  the  distorters,  of  Aristotle's  Potties  and 
Horace's  Ars  poltica,  furnished  a  canonical  body  of  criticism 
on  the  epic  and  the  drama,  to  which  Dryden  ia  haU  a  disciple 
and  half  a  rebel.  All  this  implied  at  once  a  loss  of  Ihc^  larger  and 
fuller  inspirations  of  poetry,  a  decadence  in  its  great  and  primary 
forms,  epic,  lyric  and  tragic,  and  a  disposition,  in  default  of  such 
creative  power,  to  turn  and  Uke  stock  of  past  production.  In 
England,  therefore,  it  is  the  age  of  secondary  verse  and  of  nascent, 
often  searching  critidsoL 

The  same  critical  spirit  waa  also  whetted  in  the  fields  of  sdence 
and  speculation,  which  the  war  and  the  Puritan  nik  had  not 
encouraged.  The  activities  of  the  newly-fonnded 
Royal  Society  told  directly  upon  litetatiife,  and 
counted  powerfully  in  the  organisation  of  a  clear, 
uniform  prose->the  *'  close,  naked,  natural  way  of 
speaking,"  which  the  historian  of  the  Society,  Sprat,  dtes  as 
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-part  of  iu  prognunme;  And  the  style  of  Sprat,  as  of  scientific 
masters  hkt  Newton  and  Ray  the  botanist,  itself  attests  the 
change.  A  time  of  profound  and  peaceful  and  fruitful  scientific 
labour  began;  the  whole  of  Newton's  Principia  appeared  in 
1687;  the  dream  of  Bacon  came  nearer,  and  England  was  le» 
isolated  from  the  international  work  of  knowledge.  The  spirit 
of  method  and  observation  and  induction  spread  over  the  whole 
field  of  thought  and  was  typified  in  John  Locke,  whose  Essay 
couc€ming  Human  Understanding  came  out  in  English  in  1690, 
and  who  applied  the  same  deeply  sagacious  and  cautious  calculus 
to  education  and  religion  and  the  '*  conduct  of  the  understand- 
ing." But  his  works,  though  their  often  mellow  and  dignified 
style  has  been  ignorantly  underrated,  also  show  the  change  in 
philosophic  writing  since  Hobbes.  The  oU  grandeur  and 
pugnacity  are  gone;  the  imaginative  pby  of  sdence,  or  quasi- 
acience,  on  the  literature  of  reflection  is  gone;  the  eccentrics, 
the  fantasts,  the  dreamers  are  gone,  or  only  survive  in  curious 
transitional  writers  like  Joseph  Glanvil  {Supsis  scitniifica,  1665) 
or  Thomas  Burnet  (Sacred  Theory  0/  the  Earthy  1684).  This 
change  was  in  part  a  conscious  and  an, angry  change,  as  is  clear 
from  the  attacks  made  in  Samuel  Butler's  Httdibras  (166^1668) 
upon  scholastic  verbiage,  astrology,  fanatical  sects  and  their 
<l^utes,  poetic  and  "heroic"  enthusiasm  and  intellectual 
whim. 

Before  the  Restoration  men  of  letters,  with  signal  exceptions 
like  Milton  and  Marvell.  had  been  Cavalier,  courtly  and  Anglican 

in  their  sympathies.  The  Civil  War  had  scattered  them 
^y^^y  away  from  tJie  capital,  which,  despite  Hilton's  dream 
f.^^!^.^    in  Areopagilka  of  its  humming  and  surging  etaergies. 

had  ceased  to  be,  what  it  now  again  became,  the  natural 
haunt  and  Rialto  of  authors.  The  taste  of  the  new  king  and 
court  served  to  rally  them.  Charles  II.  relished  HudibraSt  used 
and  pensioned  Dryden,  sat  under  Barrow  and  South  and  heard 
them  with  appreciation,  countenanced  science,  visited  comedies, 
and  held  his  own  in  talk  by  mother-wit.  Letters  became  the 
pastime,  and  therefore  one  of  the  more  serious  pursuits,  of  men 
of  quality,  who  soon  excelled  in  song  and  light  scarifying  verse 
and  comedy,  and  took  their  own  tragedies  and  criticisms  gravely. 
Poetry  under  such  auspices  became  gallant  and  social,  and  also 
pers(U)al  and  partisan;  and  satire  was  soon  its  most  vital  form, 
with  the  accessories  of  compliment,  rhymed  popular  argumenta- 
tion and  elegy.  The  social  and  conversational  instinct  was  the 
master-influence  in  prose.  It  produced  a  subtle  but  fundamental 
change  in  the  attitude  of  author  to  reader.  Prose  came  nearer 
to  living  speech,  it  became  more  civil  and  natural  and  persuasive, 
and  this  not  least  in  the  pulpit.  The  sense  of  ennui,  or  boredom, 
which  seemed  as  unknown  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  as 
it  is  to  the  modern  German,  became  strongly  developed,  and 
prose  was  much  improved  by  the  fear  of  provoking  it.  In  all 
these  ways  the  Restoration  accompanied  and  quickened  a 
speedier  and  greater  change  in  letters  than  any  political  event  in 
Engli^  history  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  when  prose  itself  was 
created. 

The  formal  change  in  prose  can  thus  be  assigned  to  no  one 
writer,  for  the  good  reason  that  it  presupposes  a  change  of 

sjMken  style  lying  deeper  than  any  personal  influence. 
^t^iaf  1'  «'c  ^*^V^  ^^  ^^^  writing  that  is  nearest  Uving 

talk-^the  letters  of  Otway  or  Lady  Rachel  Russell, 
or  the  diary  of  Pepys  (1659-1669) — that  supreme  disclosure 
of  our  mother-earth — or  the  evidence  in  a  state  trial,  or  tl^e 
dialogue  in  the  more  natural  comedies;  if  we  then  work  upwards 
through  some  of  the  plainer  kinds  of  authorship,  like  the  less 
slangy  of  L'Estrange's  pamphlets,  or  Burnet's  History  oj  Uy 
Own  Time,  a  solid  Whig  memoir  of  historical  value,  until  we  reach 
really  admirable  or  lasting  prose  like  Dryden's  Preface  to  his 
Fables  (1700),  or  the  maxims  of  Halifax;— -if  we  do  this,  we  are 
aware,  amid  all  varieties,  survivals  and  reversions,  of  a  strong 
and  rapid  drift  towards  the  style  that  we  call  modem.  And  one 
sign  of  this  movement  is  the  revulsion  against  any  over-saturating 
of  the  working,  daily  language,  and  even  of  the  language  of  appeal 
and  eloquence,  with  the  Latin  element.  In  Barrow  and  Glanvil, 
descendants  of  Taylor  and  Browne,  many  Latinized  words  remain, 


which  were  soon  expelled  from  style  like  foreign  bodies  from  an 
organism.  As  in  the  mid-sixteenth  and  the  mid-eighteenth 
century,  the  process  is  visible  by  which  the  Latin  vocabulary 
and  Latin  complication  of  sentence  first  gathers  strength,  and 
then,  though  not  without  leaving  its  traces,  is  forced  to  ebb. 
The  instinct  of  the  best  writers  secured  this  result,  and  secured 
it  for  good  and  alL  In  Dryden's  diction  there  is  a  nearly  perfect 
balance  and  harmony  of  learned  and  native  constituents,  and  a 
sensitive  tact  in  Gallicizing;  in  his  build  of  sentence  there  is  the 
same  balance  between  curtncss  or  bareness  and  complexity  or 
ungainly  lengthiness.  For  ceremony  and  compliment  he  keeps 
a  rolling  period,  for  invective  a  short  sharp  stroke  without  the 
gloves.  And  he  not  only  uses  in  general  a  sentence  of  moderate 
scale,  inclining  to  brevity,  but  he  finds  out  its  harmonies;  he  is 
a  seeming-careless  but  an  absolute  master  of  rhythm.  In  delusive 
ease  he  is  unexcelled;  and  we  only  regret  that  he  could  not  have 
written  prose  oftcner  instead  of  plays.  We  should  thus,  how- 
ever, have  lost  their  prefaces,  in  which  the  bulk  and  the  best  oi 
Dryden's  criticisms  appear.  From  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy 
(1668)  down  to  the  Preface  to  Fables  (1700)  runs  a  series  of  essays: 
On  the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy,  On  Heroic  Plays,  On 
Translated  Verse,  On  Satire  and  many  more;  Which  form  the 
first  cozmected  body  of  criticisms  in  the  language,  and  are  nobly 
written  always.  Drydcn^s  prose  is  literature  as  it  stands,  and 
yet  is  talk,  and  yet  again  is  mysteriously  better  than  talk. 
The  critical  writings  of  John  Dennis  are  but  a  sincere  appUcatlon 
of  the  rules  and  canons  that  were  now  becoming  conventional ; 
Rymer,  though  not  so  despicable  as  Macaulay  said,  is  still 
more  depressing  than  Dennis;  and  for  any  critic  at  once  so 
free,  so  generous  and  so  sure  as  Dryden  we  wait  in  vain  for  a 
century. 

Three  or  four  names  are  usually  associated  with  Dryden's 
in  the  work  of  reforming  or  modifying  prose:  Sprat,  Tillotson, 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  George  Savilc,  marquis  of  comtH' 
Halifax;  but  the  honours  rest  with  Halifax.  Sprat,  butorai^ 
though  clear  and  easy,  has  little  range;  Tillotson, though 
lucid,  orderly,  and  a  very  popular  preacher,  has  little 
distinaion ;  Temple,  the  elegant  essayist,  has  a  kind  of  barren 
gloss  and  fine  literary  manners,  but  very  little  to  say.  Tho 
political  tracts,  essays  and  maxims  of  Halifax  (died  1695)  are 
the  most  typically  modem  prose  between  Dryden  and  Swift, 
and  are  nearer  than  anything  else  to  the  best  French  writing  of 
the  same  order,  in  their  finality  of  epigram,  their  neatness  and 
mannerliness  and  sharpness.  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer  and 
Advic4  to  a  Daughter  are  the  best  examples. 

Religious  literature,  Anglican  and  Puritan,  is  the  chief  remain- 
ing department  to  be  named.  The  strong,  eloquent  and  coloured 
preaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  the  mathematician,  who  rn,nft,f^ 
died  in  1677,  is  a  survival  of  the  larger  and  older 
manner  of  the  Church.  In  its  balance  of  logic,  learning  and 
emotion,  in  iu  command  alike  of  Latin  splendour  and  natlvt 
force,  it  deserves  a  recognition  it  has  losL  Another  athlete  of 
the  piUpit,  Robert  South,  who  is  so  often  praised  for  his  wit 
that  his  force  is  forgotten,  continues  the  lineage,  while  Tillotson 
and  the  elder  Sherlock  show  the  tendency  to  the  smoother  and 
more  level  prose.  But  the  revtilsion  against  strangeness  and 
fancy  and  magnificence  went  too  far;  it  made  for  a  temporaiy 
bareness  and  meanness  and  disharmony,  which  had  to  be  checked 
by  Addison,  Bolingbroke  and  Berkeley.  From  what  Addison 
saved  our  daily  written  English,  may  be  seen  in  the  vigorous 
slangy  hackwork  of  Roger  L'Estrange,  the  translator  and 
pamphleteer,  in  the  news-^eets  of  Dunton,  and  in  the  satires  of 
Tom  Brown.  These  writers  were  debasing  the  coinage  with 
their  street  journalism. 

Another  and  far  nobler  variety  of  vernacular  prose  Is  found 
In  the  Puritans.  Baxter  and  Howe,  Foz  and  Bunyan,  had  the 
English  Bible  behind  them,  which  gave  them  the  best 
of  their  inspiration,  though  the  first  two  of  them  were 
also  erudite  men.  Richard  Baxter,  an  immensely 
fertile  writer,  is  best  remembered  by  those  of  his  own  fold  for 
his  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest  (1650)  and  his  autobiography,  John 
Howe  for  his  evangelical  apologia  The  Living  Temple  of  Cod 
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(1675),  Fox  for  hb  Journal  and  its  mixture  of  quaintness  and 
rapturous  mysticism,  John  Bunyan,  the  least  instructed  of 
1  them  all,  is  their  only  born  artist.    His  creed  and  point 

of  view  were  those  of  hdf  the  nation— -ihe  half  that 
was  usuaUy  inarticulate  in  literature,  or  spoke  without  style  or 
genius.  His  reading,  consisting  not  only  of  the  Bible,  but  of  .the 
pc^ular  allegoriqi  of  c^ts,  pilgrims  2nd  adventure,  was  also 
that  of  his  class.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  which  the  first  part 
appeared  in  1678,  the  second  in  1684,  is  the  happy  6owering 
sport  amidst  a  growth  of  barren  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  The 
Progress  is  a  dream,  more  vivid  to  its  author  than  most  men's 
waking  memories  to  themselves;  the  emblem  and  the  thing 
signified  are  merged  at  every  point,  so  that  Christian's  journey 
is  not  so  much  an  allegory  with  a  key  as  a  spiritual  vision  of  this 
earth  and  our  neighbours.  Crau  Abounding,  Bunyan's  diary 
of  his  own  voyage  to  salvation,  The  Holy  War,  an  overloaded 
fable  of  the  fall  and  recovery  of  mankind,  and  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr  Badman,  a  novd  telling  of  the  triumphal  earthly 
progress  of  a  scoundrdly  tradesman,  are  among  Bunyan's  other 
contributions  to  literature.  His  union  of  spiritual  intensity, 
sharp  humorous  vision,  and  power  of  simple  speech  consum- 
mately chosen,  mark  his  work  off  alike  from  his  own  inarticulate 
public  and  from  all  other  literary  performance  of  his  time. 

The  transition  from  the  older  to  the  newer  poetry  was  not 
abrupt.    Old  themes  and  tunes  were  slowly  disused,  others 

previously  of  lesser  mark  rose  into  favour,  and  a  few 

quite  fresh  ones  were  introduced.    The  poems  of  John 

Oldham  and  Andrew  Marvell  belong  to  both  periods. 

Both  of  them  begin  with  fantasy  and  elegy,  and  end 
with  satires,  which  indeed  are  rather  documents  than  works  of 
art.  The  monody  of  Oldham  on  his  friend  Morwent  is  poorly 
exchanged  for  the  Satires  on  the  Jesuits  (1681),  and  the  lovely 
metaphysical  verses  of  Marvell  on  gardens  and  orchards  and  the 
spiritual  love  sadly  give  place  to  his  Last  Instructions  to  a 
Painter  (1669).  In  his  Horatian  Ode  Marvell  had  nobly  and 
impartially  applied  his  earlier  style  to  national  affairs;  but  the 
time  proved  too  strong  for  this  delightful  poet.  Another  and  a 
j^gl^  stranger  satire  had  soon  greeted  the  Restoration,  the 
"""^  Hudibras  (1663-1678)  of  Samuel  Butler,  with  its 
companion  pieces.  The  returned  wanderers  delighted  in  this 
horribly  agile,  boisterous  and  fierce  attack  on  the  popular  party 
and  its  religions,  and  its  wrangles  and  its  maimers.  Profoundly 
eccentric  and  tiresomely  allusive  in  his  form,  and  working  in 
the  short  rhyming  couplets  thenceforth  called  "  Hudibrastics,'.' 
Butler  founded  a  small  and  peculiar  but  long-lived  school  of 
satire.  The  other  verse  of  the  time  is  largely  satire  of  a  different 
tone  and  metre;  but  the  earlier  kind  of  finished  and  gallant 
lyric  persisted  through  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Hie  songs  of 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  are  usually  malicious,  some- 
HeiiMMtm   ^"^^  passioiuLte;  they  have  a  music  and  a  splendid 

self-abandonment  such  as  we  never  meet  again  till 
Bums.  Sedley  and  Dorset  and  Aphra  Behn  and  Drydcn  are 
the  rightf id  heirs  of  Carcw  and  Lovelace,  those  infallible  masters 
of  short  rhythms;  and  this  secret  also  was  lost  for  a  century 
afterwards. 

In  poetry,  in  prose,  and  to  some  extent  in  drama,  John  Diyden, 
the  creature  of  bis  time,  is  the  master  of  its  expression.  He 
^gy^^     began  with  panegyric  verse,  first  on  Cromwell  and  then 

on  Charles,  which  is  full  of  fine  things  and  false  writing. 
The  Annus  Mirabilis  (1667)  is  the  chief  example,  celebrating 
the  P^ue,  the  Fire  and  the  naval  victory,  in  the  quatrains  for 
which  Davenant's  pompous  Gondibert  had  ^own  the  way.  Tlie 
Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  (z668),  a  dialogue  on  the  rivalries  of 
blank  verse  with  rhyme,  and  of  the  Elixabethan  drama  with  the 
French,  is  perfect  modem  prose;  and  to  this  perfection  Dryden 
attained  at  a  bound,  while  he  attained  his  poetical  style  more 
gradually.  He  practised  his  couplet  in  panegyric,  in  heroic 
tragedy,  and  in  dramatic  prologue  and  epilogue  for  twenty 
years  before  it  was  consummate.  Till  1680  he  supported  himself 
chiefly  by  his  plays,  which  have  not  lived  so  long  as  their  critical 
prefaces,  already  mentioned.  His  diction  and  versification  came 
to  their  full  power  in  his  satires,  rhjrmed  arguments,  dedications 


and  translations.  Absalom  and  AchUophtl  (part  i.,  T681;  part 
n.,  with  Nahum  Tate,  1682),  as  well  as  The  Medal  and  Mae 
Plechnoe,  marked  a  new  birth  of  English  satire,  placing  it  at 
once  on  a  level  with  that  of  any  ancient  or  modem  country. 
The  mixture  of  deadly  good  temper,  Olympian  unfairness,  and 
rhetorical  and  metrical  skill  in  each  of  these  poems  has  never 
been  repeated.  The  presentment  of  Achitophel,  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, in  his  relations  with  Absalom  Walters  and  Charles  the 
minstrel-king  of  Judah,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Shlmd  and 
Barzillai  and  Jotluim,  the  eminent  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  of  the 
poets  Og  and  Doeg,  are  things  whose  vividness  age  has  never 
discoloured.  Dryden's  Protestant  arguings  in  Reltgio  Laid 
(1683)  and  his  equally  sincere  Papistical  arguings  in  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  (1687)  are  Just  as  skilful.  His  translations  of 
Virgil  and  parts  of  Lucretius,  of  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  {Pabtet, 
1700) ,  set  the  seal  on  his  command  of  his  favourite  couplet  for  the 
higher  kinds  of  appeal  and  oratory.  His  Ode  on  Aime  Killigrew, 
and  his  popular  but  coarser  Alexander's  Feast,  have  a  more  lyric 
harmony;  and  his  songs,  inserted  in  his  plays,  reflect  the  change 
of  fashion  by  their  metrical  adeptness  and  often  thoroughgoing 
wantoxmess.  The  epithet  of  "  glorious,"  in  its  older  sense  of  a 
certain  conscious  and  warranted  pride  of  place,  not  in  that  o! 
boastful  or  pretentious,  suits  Dryden  weU.  Not  only  did  be 
leave  a  model  and  a  point  of  departure  for  Pope,  but  his  influence 
recurs  in  Churchill,  in  Gray,  in  Johnson  and  in  Crabbe,  where  be 
is  seen  counteracting,  with  his  large,  wholesome  and  sincere 
bluntness,  the  addity  of  Pope.  Dryden  was  counted  near 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  until  the  romantic  revival  renewed 
the  sense  of  proportion;  but  the  same  sense  now  demands  his 
acknowledgment  as  the  English  poet  who  is  nearest  to  their 
frontiers  of  all  those  who  are  exiled  from  their  kingdom. 

Restoration  and  Revolution  tragedy  is  nearly  all  abortive; 
it  is  now  hard  to  read  it  for  pleasure.  But  it  has  noble  flights, 
and  its  historic  interest  is  high.  Two  of  its  species,  ThupAi^ 
the  rhymed  heroic  play  and  the  rehandh'ng  of  Shake- 
speare in  blank  verse,  were  also  brought  to  their  utmost  by 
Dryden,  though  in  both  he  had  many  companions.  The  heroic 
tragedies  were  a  hybrid  offspring  of  the  heroic  romance  and 
French  tragedy;  and  though  The  Conquest  of  Crmuida  (166^ 
1670)  and  Tyrannic  Love  would  be  very  open  to  satire  in  Diyden 's 
own  vein,  they  are  at  least  generously  absurd.  Their  intention 
is  never  ignoble,  if  often  impossible.  After  a  time  Diyden  went 
back  to  Shakespeare,  after  a  fashion  already  set  by  Sir  William 
Davcnant,  the  connecting  link  with  the  older  tragedy  and  the 
inaugurator  of  the  new.  They  "  revived  "  Shak^peare;  they 
vamped  him  in  a  style  that  did  not  wholly  perish  tiU  after  the 
time  of  Garrick.  The  Tempest,  Troilus  and  Cressida,,  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  thus  handled  by  Dryden;  and  the 
last  of  these,  as  convened  by  him  into  AU  for  Loee  (1678),  is 
loftier  and  stronger  than  any  of  his  original  plays,  its  blank  verse 
renewing  the  ties  of  Restoration  poetry  with  the  great  age.  The 
heroic  plays,  written  in  one  or  other  metre,  lived  long,  and 
expired  in  the  burlesques  of  Fielding  and  Sheridan.  The  JEc- 
hearsal  (1671),  a  gradous  piece  of  fooling  partially  aimed  at 
Dryden  by  Buckingham  and  his  friends,  did  not  sufllice  to  kill 
fts  victims.  Thomas  Otway  and  Nathanid  Lee,  both  of  whom 
generally  used  blank  verse,  are  the  other  tragic  writers  of  note, 
children  indeed  of  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  drama.  Otway's 
long-acted  Venice  Preserved  (1682)  has  an  almost  ciwt^^ 
Shakespearian  skill  in  melodrama,  a  wonderful  ride  of 
passionate  language,  and  a  blunt  and  bold  delineation  of  char^ 
acter;  but  Otwajr's  inferior  style  and  verse  could  only  be  admired 
in  an  age  like  his  own.  Lee  is  far  more  of  a  poet,  though  less  of  a 
dramatist,  and  he  wasted  a  certain  talent  in  noise  and  fury. 

Restoration  comedy  at  first  followed  Jonson,  whom  it  waa 
easy  to  try  and  imitate^  Shadwell  and  Wilson,  whose  works 
are  a  museum  for  the  sodal  antiquary,  photographed  comedr* 
the  humours  of  the  town.  Dryden's  many  comedies 
often  show  his  more  boisterous  and  blatant,  rarely  his  finer 
qualities.  like  all  playwrights  of  the  time  he  pillages  from  the 
French,  and  vulgarizes  Molilre  without  stint  or  shame.  A  truer 
light  (»medy  began  with  Sir  George  Etherege,  who  minored  in 
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his  fops  the  gaiety  and  insolence  of  the  ivorid  he  knew.  The 
society  depicted  by  William  Wycherley,  the  one  comic  dramatist 
^  ^^  of  power  between  Ma&singer  and  Congreve,  at  fixst 
Jj^^''  seems  hardly  human;  but  his  energy  is  skilful  and 
faithfid  as  well  as  brutal;  he  exceb  in  the  graphic 
reckless  exhibition  of  outward  humours  and  bustle;  he  scavenges 
in  the  most  callous  good  spirits  and  with  careful  cynicism.  Tki 
Plain  Dealer  (1677),  a  skilful  transplantation,  as  well  as  a  de- 
pravation of  Moh'ire's  Lt  Misanthrope,  a  his  best  piece:  he 
writes  in  prose,  and  his  prose  is  excellent,  modem  and  lifelike. 

BiBUOCBAPBT.— Genexal  Histories:  Hallam.  Intrpdmiian  to  the 
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t899)»   Many  articles  in  EngUscke  Sludien,  A  n^ia,  Ac.,  on  influences, 
texts  and  sources.    See  too  arts.  Dsama;  Sotfiott;  Rswaissancb. 

(0.  £••) 
V.  Tbe  z8th  CEimniY 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  (i 702-1 714)  the  soda!  changes  which 
had  commenced  with  the  Restoration  of  x66o  began  to  make 
themselves  definitely  felt.    Books  began  to  penetrate 
among  all  classes  of  society.   The  period  is  consequently 
one  of  differentiation  and  expansion.    As  the  practice  of 
reading  becomes  more  and  more  universal,  English  writers  lose 
much  of  their  old  idiosyncrasy,  intensity  and  obscurity.    As  in 
politics  and  religion,  so  in  letters,  there  is  a  great  development 
of  nationality.    Commercial  condderations  too  for  the  first 
time  become  important.    We  hear  relativdy  far  less  of  religious 
controversy,  of  the  bickering  between  episcopalians  and  non- 
conformists and  of  university  squabbles.    Specialization  and 
cumbrous  pedantry  fall  into  profound  disfavour.    Provincial 
feeling  exercises  a  diminishing  sway,  and  literature  becomes 
increasingly  metropolitan  or  suburban.    With  the  multiplication 
of  moulds,  the  refinement  of  prose  pdish,  and  the  development 
of  breadth,  variety  and  ease,  it  was  natural  enough,  having  regard 
to  tbe  place  that  the  country  played  in  the  world's  affairs,  that 
English  literature  should  make  its  d6but  in  western  Europe. 
The  strong  national  savour  seemed  to  stimulate  the  foreign 
appetite,  and  as  represented  by  Swift,  Pope,  Defoe,  Young, 
Goldsmith,  Richardson,  Sterne  and  Osstan,  if  we  exclude  Byron 
and  Scott,  the  x8th  century  may  be  deemed  the  cosmopolitan 
age,  par  excdlence,  of  English  Letters.    The  charms  of  i8th- 
century  English  literature,  as  it  happens,  are  essentially  of  the 
rational,  social  and  translatable  kind:  in  intensity,  exquiritenesa 
and  eccentricity  of  the  choicer  kinds  it  is  proportionately  deficient. 
It  is  pre-eminently  aft  ageof  prose,  and  although  verbal  expression 
Is  seldom  represented  at  its  highest  power,  we  shall  find  nearly 
every  variety  ci  English  prose  brilliantly  iUustrsted  during  this 
period:  the  aristocratic  style  of  BoUngbroke,    Addison    and 
Berkeley;  the  gentlemanly  style  of  Fielding;  the  keen  and 
logical  controversy  of  Butler,  Middleton,  Smith  and  Bentham; 
the  rhsrthmic  and  balanced  if  occasionally  involved  style  of 
Johnson  and  his  admiteis;  the  limpid  and  flowing  manner  of 
Hume  and  Mackintosh ;  the  light,  easy  and  witty  flow  of  Walpole ; 
the  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper;  the  colour  of  Gray  and  Berkeley; 
the  organ  roll  of  Burke;  the  detective  journalism  of  Swift  and 
Defoe;  tha  sly  familiarity  of  Sttme;  the  daikce  music  and  wax 


candles  of  Sheridan;  the  poospotity  of  Gibbon;  the  air  and 
ripple  of  Goldsmith;  the  peeping  preciosity  of  Boswell,— these 
and  other  characteristics  can  be  iUustnted  in  iSth-century  prose 
as  probably  nowhere  else. 

But  more  important  to  the  historian  of  literature  even  than 
the  development  of  qxialitles  is  the  evolution  of  types.  And  in 
this  respect  the  x8th  century  is  a  veritable  index-museum  of 
English  prose.  Essentially,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  an  form 
tbe  prose  and  verse  of  the  xSth  century  is  mainly  an  extension 
of  Dryden,  just  as  in  content  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased 
variety  of  the  city  life  which  came  into  existence  as  English 
trade  rapidly  increased  in  all  directions.  But  the  taste  of  the  day 
was  rapidly  changing.  People  began  to  read  in  vastly  increasing 
numbers.  The  folio  was  making  place  on  the  shelves  for  the 
octavo.  The  bookseller  began  to  transcend  the  mere  tradesman. 
Along  with  newspapen  the  advertising  of  books  came  into 
fa^ion,  and  the  market  was  regulated  no  longer  by  what  learned 
men  wanted  to  write,  but  what  an  increasing  multitude  wanted 
to  read.  Tbe  arrival  of  the  octavo  is  said  to  have  marked  tbe 
enrolment  of  man  as  a  reader,  that  of  the  novel  the  attachment 
of  woman.  Hence,  among  other  causes,  the  rapid  decay  of 
lyrical  verse  and  printed  drama,  of  theology  and  epic,  in  ponderous 
tomes.  The  fashionable  types  of  which  the  new  century  was  to 
witness  the  fixation  are  accordingly  the  essay  and  the  satire 
as  represented  respectively  by  Addison  and  Steele,  Swift  and 
Goldsmith,  and  by  Pope  and  Churchill.  Pope,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  was  the  first  £ngUsh« 
man  who  treated  letter-writing  as  an  art  upon  a  considerable 
scale.  Personalities  and  memoirs  prepare  the  way  for  history, 
in  which  as  a  department  of  literature  English  letten  hitherto 
had  been  almost  scandalously  deficient.  Similarly  the  new 
growth  of  fancy  essay  (Addison)  and  plain  biography  (Defoe) 
prepared  the  way  for  the  English  novd,  the  most  important 
by  far  of  all  new  literary  combinations.  Finally,  without  going 
into  unnecessary  detail,  we  have  a  significant  development  of 
topography,  journalism  and  criticism.  In  the  course  of  time, 
too,  we  shaU  perceive  how  the  pressure  of  town  life  and  the  logic 
of  a  capital  dty  engender,  first  a  fondness  for  landscape  garden- 
ing and  a  somewhat  artificial  Arcadianlsm,  and  then,  by  degrees, 
an  intensifying  love  of  the  country,  of  the  open  air,  and  of  the 
rare,  exotic  and  remote  in  literature. 

At  the  outset  of  the  new  century  the  two  chief  architects  of 
public  opinion  were  undoubtedly  John  Locke  and  Joseph 
Addison.  When  he  died  at  High  laver  in  October 
X704  at  the  mature  age  of  seventy-two,  Locke  had, 
perhaps,  done  more  than  any  man  of  the  previous 
century  to  prejpare  the  way  for  the  new  era.  Sodal  duty  and 
social  responsibility  were  his  two  watchwords.  The  key  to  both 
he  discerned  in  the  Human  Understanding-''*  tio  province  of 
knowledge  can  be  regarded  as  independent  of  reason."  But  the 
great  modernist  of  the  time  was  undoubtedly  Joseph  Addison 
(1672-17x9).  He  first  left  the  X7th  century,  with  its  stiff 
euphuisms,  its  formal  obsequiousness,  its  ponderous  scholasticism 
and  its  metaphorical  antitheses,  definitely  behind.  He  did  for 
English  culture  what  Rambouillet  did  for  that  of  France,  and  it 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  call  the  half -century  before  the  great 
fame  of  the  Enjish  novel,  the  half  century  of  the  Spectator. 

Addison's  mind  was  fertih'xed  by  intercourse  with  the  greater 
and  more  original  genius  of  Swift  and  with  the  more  inventive 
and  more  genial  mind  of  Steele.    It  was  Richard  . 

Steele  (1671-1729)  in  the  Ta<Ur  of  1709-17 10  who 
first  realixed  that  the  specific  which  that  urbane  age  both  needed 
and  desired  was  no  longer  copious  preaching  and  rigoh>us 
declamation)  but  homoeopathic  doses  of  good  sense,  gookl  taste 
and  good-humoured  morality,  disguised  beneath  an  easy  and 
fashionable  style.  Nothing  could  have  suited  Addison  better 
than  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  contributing  an  occasional 
essay  or  roundabout  paper  in  praise  of  virtue  or  dispraise  of 
stupidity  and  bad  form  to  hfs  friend's  periodical.  When  the 
Spectator  succeeded  the  Tatkr  in  March  tin,  Addison  took  € 
more  active  share  in  shaping  the  chief  diaracten  (with*  the 
immortal  baMmet,  Sir  Roger,  at  their  head)  who  were  to  make 
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np  the  "  SpecUtor  Club  ";  and,  better  even  tbin  before,  he  saw 
his  way,  perhaps,  to  reinforcing  his  copious  friend  with  his  own 
more  frugal  but  more  refined  endowment.  Such  a  privileged 
talent  came  into  play  at  precisely  the  right  moment  to  circulate 
through  the  coffee  houses  and  to  convey  a  large  measure  of  French 
courtly  ease  and  elegance  into  the  more  humdrum  texture  of 
English  prose.  Steele  became  rather  disreputable  in  his  later 
years,  Swift  was  banished  and  went  mad,  but  Addison  became 
a  penonage  of  the  utmost  consideration,  and  the  essay  as  he 
left  it  became  an  almost  indispensable  accomplishment  to  the 
complete  gentlemen  of  that  age.  As  an  architect  of  opinion 
from  17x7  to  1775  Addison  may  well  rank  with  Locke. 

The  other  side,  both  in  life  and  politics,  was  taken  by  Jonathan 
Swift  (X667-X  745),  who  preferred  to  represent  man  on  his  unsocial 
SwUL  '^^^'  ^^  sneered  at  most  things,  but  not  at  his  own 
order,  and  he  came  to  defend  the  church  and  the  country 
squirearchy  against  the  conventicle  and  Capel  court.  To  under- 
mine the  complacent  entrenchments  of  the  Whig  capitalists  at 
war  with  France  no  sap  proved  so  effectual  as  his  pen.  Literaxy 
influence  was  then  exercised  in  politics  mainly  by  pamphlets, 
and  Swift  was  the  greatest  of  pamphleteers.  In  the  Journal  h 
Sulla  he  has  left  us  a  most  wondexful  portrait  of  himself  in  turn 
currying  favour,  spoiled,  petted  and  humiliated  by  the  party 
leaders  of  the  Tories  from  1710-X7X3.  He  had  always  been 
savage,  and  wh^n  the  Hanoveriaxis  came  in  and  he  was  treated 
as  a  suspect,  his  hate  widened  to  embrace  all  mankind  {GttUiver*s 
Travds,  1726  )  and  he  bit  like  a  mad  dog.  Would  that  he  could 
have  bitten  more,  for  the  infection  of  English  stylists  1  In  wit, 
logic,  energy,  pith,  resourcefulness  and  Saxon  simplicity,  his 
prose  has  nevet  been  equalled.  The  choicest  English  then,  it  is 
Xf^fjtf^^aL  ^^*  choicest  English  still.  Dr  John  Arbuthnot  (1667- 
1735)  Tnay  be  described  as  an  understudy  of  Swift 
on  the  whimsical  side  only,  whose  malignity,  in  a  nature 
otherwise  most  kindly,  was  circumscribed  strictly  by  the  h'mits 
of  political  persiflage.  Bernard  Mandeville  (1670-1733),  un- 
orthodox as  he  was  in  every  respect,  discovered  a  little  of  Swift's 
choice  pessimism  in  his  assault  (in  The  Fable  of  Ike  Btesol  X723) 
against  the  genteel  optimism  of  the  Characteristics  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  Neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  the  brilliant 
Tory  chieftain  Henry  St  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
(1678-17SX),  appears  to  us  now  as  being  of  the  highest 
significance;  but,  although  Bolingbroke's  ideas  were 
second-hand,  his  work  has  an  historical  importance;  his  dignified, 
balanced  and  decorated  style  was  the  cynosure  of  xSth-cenlury 
statesmen.  His  essays  on  "  History  "  and  on  "  a  Patriot  King  " 
both  disturb  a  soil  well  prepared,  and  set  up  a  reaction  against 
such  evil  tendencies  as  a  narrowing  conception  of  history  and  a 
primarily  factious  and  partisan  conception  of  politics.  It  may 
be  noted  here  how  the  fall  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Tories  in  17x4 
precipitated  the  decay  of  the  Renaissance  ideal  of  literary 
patronage.  The  dependence  of  the  press  upon  the  House  of 
Lords  was  already  an  anomaly,  and  the  practical  toleration 
achieved  in  1695  removed  another  obstacle  from  the  path  o^ 
liberation.  The  government  no  longer  sought  to  strangle  the 
press.  It  could  generally  be  tuned  satisfactorily  and  at  the 
worst  could  always  be  temporarily  muzzled.  Thepensioxis 
hitherto  devoted  to  men  of  genius  were  diverted  under  Walpole 
to  spies  and  journalists.  Yet  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  of 
all  the  fabricators  of  intelligence,  looked  down  upon  as  a  huckster 
of  the  meanest  and  most  inconsiderable  literary  wares,  established 
his  fame  by  a  masterpiece  of  which  literary  genius  bad  scarcely 
even  cognizance, 

The  new  trade  of  writing  was  represented  most  perfectly  by 
JDaniel  Defoe  ( 1660- 1 731),  who  represents,  too,  what  few  writers 
H^l^  possess,  a  competent  knowledge  of  work  and  wages, 
buying  and  scUiag,  the  squalor  and  roguery  of  the 
very  hungry  and  the  very  mean.  From  reporting  sensations  and 
chronicling  Jails  divers,  Defoe  worked  his  way  almost  ixutensibly 
to  the  Spanish  tale  of  the  old  Mendoza  or  picaresque  pattern. 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  true  story  expanded  on  these  lines,  and 
Written  down  under  stress  of  circumstance  when  its  author 
Vas  just  upon  sixty.    Resembling  that  of  Bunyan  and,  later, 


Smollett  in  the  skOfuI  use  made  of  places,  facts  and  figures, 
Defoe's  style  is  the  mirror  of  man  In  his  shirt  sleeves.  What  he 
excelled  in  was  plain,  straightforward  story-telling,  in  under- 
standing and  appraising  the  curiosity  of  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  in  possessing  just  the  knowledge  and  just  the  patience,  and 
ju$t  the  literary  stroke  that  would  enable  him  most  effectually 
to  satisfy  it.  He  was  the  first  and  cleverest  of  all  descriptive 
reporters,  for  he  knew  better  than  any  successor  how  and  where 
to  throw  in  those  irrelevant  details,  tricks  of  speech  and  circum- 
locution, which  tend  to  give  an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  a  bald 
and  unconvincing  narrative-^he  funny  little  splutterings  and 
nalvetfo  as  of  a  plain  man  who  is  not  telling  a  tale  for  effect,  but 
striving  after  hu  own  manrer  to  give  the  plain  unvarnished 
truth.  Defoe  contributes  stoiy,  Addison.character,  Fielding  the 
life-atmosphere,  Richardson  and  Sterne  the  sentiment,  and  we 
have  the  xSth-century  novel  complete— the  greatest  literaxy 
birth  of  modem  time.  Addison,  Steele,  Swift  and  Defoe,  as 
master-builders  of  prose  fiction,  are  consequently  of  more 
importance  than  the  "  Augustan  poets,"  as  Pope  and  his  school 
are  sometimes  called,  for  the  most  that  they  can  be  said  to  have 
done  is  to  have  perfected  a  more  or  less  transient  mode  of  poetry. 

To  the  passion,  imagination  or  musical  quality  essential  to 
the  most  inspired  kinds  of  poetry  Alexander  P<^  (1688-1744) 
can  lay  small  claim.  His  best  work  is  contained  in  p^^^ 
the  Satires  and  Epistles,  which  are  largely  of  the 
proverb-in-rhyme  order.  Yet  in  lucid,  terse  and  pungent 
phrases  he  has  rarely  if  ever  been  surpassed.  His  classical  fancy, 
his  elegant  turn  for  periphrasis  and  his  venomous  sting  alike 
made  him  the  idol  of  that  urbane  age.  Voltaire  in  1726  had 
calkd  him  the  best  poet  living,  and  at  his  death  his  style 
was  paramount  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the 
apotheosis  of  wit,  point,  lucidity  and  technical  correctness. 
Pope  was  the  first  Englishman  to  make  poetry  pay  (apart  from 
patronage).  He  was  flattered  by  imitation  to  an  extent  which 
threatened  to  throw  the  school  of  poetry  which  he  represented 
into  permanent  discredit.  Prior,  Cay,  Parnell,  Akenstde, 
Pomfret,  Garth,  Young,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Falconer,  Glover, 
Grainger,  Darwin,  Rogers,  Hayley  and  indeed  a  host  of  others — 
the  once  famous  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease — ^wor* 
shipped  Pope  as  their  poetic  founder.  The  second-rate  wore  his 
badge.  But  although  the  cult  of  Pope  was  the  established 
religion  of  poetic  taste  from  17x4  to  1798,  there  were  always 
nonconformists.  The  poetic  revolt,  indeed,  was  far  more 
versatile  than  the  religious  revival  of  the  century.  The  Winter 
(1736)  ol  James  Thomson  may  be  regarded  as  in-  j^^mwom, 
augurating  a  new  era  in  English  poetry.  Lady 
Winchilsca,  John  Philips,  author  of  Cyder ^  and  John  Dyer,  whose 
Grongar  HiU  was  published  a  few  months  before  Winter,  had 
pleaded  by  their  work  for  a  truthful  and  unaffected,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  romantic  treatment  of  nature  in  poetry;  but  the 
idealof  artificiality  and  of  a  frigid  poetic  diction  by  which  English 
poetry  was  dominated  since  the  days  of  Walkr  and  Cowley  was 
first  effectively  challenged  by  Thomsoiu  At  the  time  when 
the  Popean  couplet  was  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  he  delibentely 
put  it  aside  in  favour  of  the  higher  poetic  power  of  blank  veise. 
And  he  it  was  who  transmitted  the  sentiment  of  natural  beauty 
not  merely  to  imitators  such  as  Savage,  Arnutrong,  SomerviUe, 
Langhome,  Mickle  and  Shenstone,  but  also  to  his 
elegist,  William  CoUins,  to  Gray  and  to  Cowper,  and 
so  indirectly  to  the  lyrical  bards  of  x  798.  By  the  same 
hands  and*  those  of  Shenstone  experiments  were  being  made  in 
the  stanza  of  The  Faerie  Queef^e;  a  little  later,  owing  to  the 
virtuosity  of  Bishop  Percy,  the  cultivation  of  the  old  English  and 
Scottish  ballad  literature  was  beginniiig  to  take  a  serious  tuts. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  "Augustan"  poetry  was 
similarly  responsible  for  the  revived  interest  in  Shakespeatc  and 
Chaucer.  Gray  stood  not  only  for  a  far  more  faitimate  worship 
of  wild  external  nature,  but  also  for  an  awakened  curiosity  in 
Scandinavian.  Celtic  and  Icelandic  poetry. 

To  pretend  then  that  the  poetic  heart  of  the  x$th  century  wis 
Popean  to  the  core  is  nothing  short  of  extravagance;  Thcie 
were  a  number  of  true  poets  in  the  second  and  third  quaxteis  of 
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the  century  to  whom  aU  credit  is  due  as  pioneers  and  precentors 
of  the  romantic  movement  under  the  depressing  conditions  to 
which  innovators  in  poetry  are  commonly  subject.  They  may 
stiiiu  us  as  rather  an  anaemic  band  after  the  great  Elizabethan 
poets.  Four  of  them  were  mentally  deranged  (Collins,  Smart, 
Cowper,  Blake),  while  Gray  was  a  hermit,  and  Shenstone  and 
Thomson  the  most  indolent  of  recluses.  The  most  adventurous, 
one  might  say  the  most  virile  of  the  group,  was  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Single  men  all  (save  for  Blake),  a  more 
despondent  group  of  artists  as  a  whole  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  discover.  Catacombs  and  cypresses  were  the  forms  of 
imagery  that  came  to  them  most  naturally.  Elegies  and  funeral 
odes  were  the  types  of  expression  in  which  they  were  happiest. 
Yet  they  strove  in  the  main  to  follow  the  gleam  in  poetry,  to 
reinstateimagination  upon  its  throne,  and  tosubstitute  the  singing 
voice  for  the  rhetorical  recitative  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Within 
two  years  of  the  death  ol  Pope,  in  1746,  William  Collins  was 
content  to  sing  (not  say)  what  he  had  in  Jiim  without  a  glimpse 
of  wit  or  a  Badi  of  eloquence — ^and  in  him  many  have  discerned 
the  gera  of  that  romantic  iclosion  which  blossomed  in  ChristaM. 
A  more  important  if  less  original  factor  in  that  movement  was 
Collins's severe  critic  Thomas  Cray,  a  man  of  the  widest  curiosities 
of  his  time,  in  whom  every  attribute  of  the  poet  to  which  scholar- 
ship, taste  and  refinement  are  contributory  may  be  found  to  the 
full,  but  in  whom  the  strong  creative  energy  is  fatally  lacking — 
despite  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a. string  of  '*  divine  truisms  "  in 
bis  Elegy,  which  has  given  to  multitudes  more  of  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  poetry  than  ai\y  other  single  piece  in  the  English 
language.  Shenstone  and  Percy,  Capell,  the  Wartons  and 
eventually  Chattcrton,  continued  to  mine  in  the  shafts  which 
Cray  had  been  the  first  to  sink.  Their  bborious  work  of-  dis- 
covery resembled  that  which  was  commencing  in  regard  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  which  the  age  of  Pope  had  come  to  regard 
as  rude  and  barbaric.  The  Augustans  had  come  seriously  to 
regard  all  pre-Drydcnic  poetry  as  grossly  barbarian.  One  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  the  mid-eighteenth  century  was 
concerned  with  the  disintegration  of  this  obstinate  delusion. 
The  process  was  manifold;  and  it  led,  among  other  things,  to 
8  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  comparative 
literature. 

The  literary  grouping  of  the  i8th  century  is,  perhaps,  the 
biggest  thing  on  the  whole  that  English  art  has  to  show;  but 
among  all  its  groups  the  most  famous,  and  probably 
the  most  original,  is  that  of  its  proto-novelisls 
Kichardson.  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne.  All  nations  have 
had  their  novels,  which  are  as  old  at  least  as  Creek  vases.  The 
various  types  have  generally  had  collective  appellations  such  as 
>lilesian  Tales,  Alexandrian  Romances,  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Gesta  Romanorum,  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvclles, 
Romances  of  Roguery,  Arabian  Nights;  but  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  other  more  popular  or  more  respectable  or  at  least 
more  eclectic  literary  forms,  they  seldom  managed  to  attain  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  the  library*  The  taste  in  prose  fiction 
changes,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  than  that  in  any  other  kind  of 
literature.  In  Britain  alone  several  forms  had  passed  their 
prime  since  the  days  of  Caxton  and  hb  Arthurian  prose  romance 
of  AforU  d*  Arthur,  Such  were  the  wearisome  Arcadian  romance 
or  pastoral  heroic;  the  new  centos  of  tales  of  chivalry  like 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom;  the  Utopian,  political  and 
philosophical  romances  {Oceana^  The  Man  in  the  Uoone);  ihc 
grotesque  and  facetious  stories  of  rogues  retailed  from  the 
Spanish  or  French  in  dwarf  volumes;  the  prolix  romance  of 
modernized  classic  heroism  {The  Grand  Cyrus)\  the  religious 
allegory  (Bunyan's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr  Badman) ;  the  novels 
of  outspoken  French  or  Italian  gallantry,  represented  by  Aphra 
Behn;  the  imaginary  voyages  so  notably  adapted  to  satire  by 
Dr  Swift;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  minutely  prosaic  chronicle- 
novels  of  Daniel  Defoe.  The  prospect  of  the  novel  was  changing 
rapidly.  The  development  of  the  individual  and  of  a  large 
well-to-do  urban  middle  class,  which  was  rapidly  multiplying 
its  area  df  leisure,  involved  a  curious  and  self-conscious  society^ 
hungry  for  pleasure  and  new  sensations,  anxious  to  be  told  about 


themselves,  willing  in  some  cases  even  to  leam  civilization  from 
their  betters.  The  disrepute  into  which  the  drama  had  fallen 
since  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  ft  directed  this  society  by  an 
almost  inevitable  course  into  the  fiowery  paths  of  fiction.  The 
novel,  it  is  true,  had  a  reputation  which  was  for  the  time  being 
almost  as  unsavoury  as  that  of  the  drama,  but  the  novel  was 
not  a  confirmed  ill-doer,  and  it  only  needed  a  touch  of  genius  to 
create  for  it  a  vast  congregation  of  enthusiastic  votaries.  In 
the  Tatter  and  Spect<Uor  were  already  found  the  methods  and 
subjects  of  the  modern  novel.  The  De  Coverlcy  papers  in  the 
Spectator,  in  fact,  want  nothing  but  a  love-thread  to  convert 
them  into  a  serial  novel  of  a  high  order.  The  supreme  importance 
of  the  sentimental  interest  had  already  been  discovered  and 
exemplified  to  good  purpose  in  France  by  Madame  dc  la  Fayette, 
the  Marquise  de  Tencin,  Marivaux  and  the  Abb6  Prevost. 
Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1762),  therefore,  when  he 
produced  the  first  two  modern  novels  of  European  JU*** 
fame  in  Pamela  (1740)  and  Clarissa  (1748),  inherited 
far  more  than  he  invented.  There  had  been  Richardsonians 
before  Richardson.  Clarissa  is  nevertheless  a  pioneer  work, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  M.  Jusserand  that  the 
English  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  people  to  the 
formation  of  the  contemporary  novel.  Of  the  long-winded, 
typical  and  rather  chaotic  English  novel  of  love  analysis  and 
moral  sentiment  (as  opposed  to  the  romance  of  adventure) 
Richardson  is  the  first  successful  charioteer. 

The  novel  in  England  gained  prodigiously  by  the  shock  of 
opposition  between  the  ideals  of  Richardson  and  Henry  Fielding 
(1707-1 754),  his  rival  and  parodist.  Fielding's  brutal  j^,^ 
toleration  is  a  fine  corrective  to  the  slightly  rancid 
morality  of  Richardson,  with  its  frank  insistence  upon  the 
cash- value  of  chastity  and  virtue.  Fielding  is,  to  be  brief, 
the  succinct  antithesis  of  Richardson,  and  represents  the  opposite 
pole  of  English  character.  He  is  the  Cavalier,  Richardson  the 
Roundhead;  he  is  the  gentleman,  Richardson  the  tradesman; 
he  represents  church  and  county,  Richardson  chapel  and  borough. 
Richardson  had  much  of  the  patient  insight  and  intensity  of 
genius,  but  he  lacked  the  humour  and  L'terary  accomplishment 
which  Fielding  had  in  rich  abundance.  Fielding  combined 
breadth  and  keenness,  classical  culture  and  &  delicate  Gallic 
irony  to  an  extent  rare  among  English  writers.  He  bcked  the 
delicate  intuition  of  Richardson  in  the  analysis  of  women,  nor 
could  he  compass  the  broad  farcical  humour  of  Smollett  ^aMAA 
or  the  sombre  colouring  by  which  Smollett  produces 
at  times  such  poignant  effects  of  contrast.  Tlierc  was  no  poetry 
in  Fielding;  but  there  was  practically  every  other  ingredient 
of  a  great  prose  writer — taste,  culture,  order,  vivacity,  humour, 
penetrating  irony  and  vivid,  pervading  common  sense,  and  it  is 
Fielding's  chef-d'oeuvre  Tom  Jones  (1749)  that  we  must  regard 
if  not  as  the  fundament  at  least  as  the  head  of  the  comer  in 
English  prose  fiction.  Before  Tom  Jones  appeared,  the  success 
of  the  novel  had  drawn  a  new  competitor  into  the  field  in  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  descendant  of  a  good  western  lowland  family  who 
had  knocked  about  the  world  and  seen  more  of  its  hurly burly 
than  Fielding  himself.  In  Roderick  Random  (1748)  Smollett 
represents  a  rougher  and  more  uncivilized  world  even  than  that 
depicted  in  Joseph  Andrew,  The  savagery  and  horse-play 
peculiar  to  these  two  novelists  derives  in  part  from  the  rogue 
romance  of  Spain  (as  then  recently  revived  by  Losage),  and  has 
a  counterpart  to  some  extent  in  the  graphic  art  of  Hogarth  and 
Rowlandson;  yet  one  cannot  altogether  ignore  an  element  of 
exaggeration  which  has  greatly  injured  both  these  writers  in 
the  estimation  (and  still  more  in  the  aflection)  of  posterity.  The 
genius  which  struggles  through  novels  such  as  Roderick  Random 
and  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  nearly  submerged  under 
the  hard  conditions  of  a  general  writer  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  1 8th  century,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  Smollett's 
powers  of  recuperation  that  he  survived  to  write  two  such 
masterpieces  of  sardonic  and  humorous  observation  as  his  Travds 
and  Humphry  Clinker. 

The  fourth  proto-master  of  the  English  novel  was  the  anti- 
quarian.  humorist  Lawrence  Sterne.    Though   they  owed  « 
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good  deal  to  Dan  Quixote  and  the  French  novelists,  Fielding 

and  Smollett  were  essentially  observers  of  life  in  the  quick. 

Sterne  brought  a  far-fetched  style,  a  bookish  apparatus 

'***  and  a  deliberate  eccentricity  into  fiction.  Tristram 
Shandy,  produced  successively  in  nine  small  volumes  between 
1760  and  1764,  is  the  pretended  history  of  a  personage  w)io  is 
not  born  (before  the  fourth  volume)  and  hardly  ever  appears, 
carried  on  in  an  eccentric  rigmarole  of  old  and  new,  original 
and  borrowed  humour,  arranged  in  a  style  well  known  to  students 
of  the  later  Valois  humorists  aafairasie.  Far  more  than  Moli^re, 
Sterne  took  his  literary  bicn  wherever  he  found  it.  But  he 
invented  a  kind  of  tremolo  style  of  his  own,  with  the  aid  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  unblushingly  indecent 
innuendoes,  and  with  a  conspicuous  genius  for  humorous  por- 
traiture, trembling  upon  the  verge  of  the  pathetic,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  a  new  domain  for  the  art  of  fiction. 

These  four  great  writers  then,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett 
and  Sterne— all  of  them  great  pessimists  in  comparison  with  the 
benignant  philosophers  of  a  later  fiction— first  thoroughly  fer- 
tilized this  important  field.  Richardson  obtained  a  European 
fame  during  his  lifetime.  Sterne,  as  a  pioneer  impressionist, 
gave  all  subsequent  stylists  a  new  handle.  Fielding  and  Smollett 
grasped  the  new  instrument  more  vigorously,  and  fashioned 
with  it  models  which,  after  serving  as  patterns  to  Scott,  Marryat, 
Cooper,  Ains worth,  Dickens,  Lever,  Stevenson,  Merriman, 
Weyman  and  other  romancists  of  the  19th  century,  have 
still  retained  a  fair  measure  of  their  original  popularity  un- 
impaired. 

Apart  from  tfie  novelists,  the  middle  period  of  the  i8th  century 
is  strong  in  prose  writers:  these  include  Dr  Johnson,  Oliver 
.  Goldsmith,  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole. 

The  last  three  were  all  influenced  by  the  sovereign 
lucidity  of  the  best  French  style  of  the  day.  Chesterfield  and 
Walpole  were  both  writers  of  aristocratic  experience  and  of 
European  knowledge  and  sentiment.  Johnson  alone  was  a 
distinctively  English  thinker  and  stylist.  His  knowledge  of 
the  world,  outside  England,  was  derived  from  books,  he  was  a 
good  deal  of  a  scholar,  an  earnest  moralist,  and  something  of  a 
divine;  his  style,  at  any  rate,  reaches  back  to  Taylor,  Barrow 
and  South,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  the  complex  structure,  the 
cadence,  and  the  balance  of  English  and  Lalinistic  words  proper 
to  the  17th  century,  though  the  later  influence  of  Addison  and 
BoUngbroke  is  also  apparent ;  Johnson  himself  was  fond  of  the 
essay,  the  satire  in  verse,  and  the  moral  tale  (Rasselas);  but  he 
lacked  the  creative  imagination  indispensable  for  such  work 
and  excelled  chiefly  as  biographer  and  critic.  For  a  critic  even, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  singly  deficient  in  original  ideas. 
He  upholds  authority.  He  judges  by  what  he  regards  as  the 
accepted  rules,  derived  by  Dryden,  Rapin,  Boileau,  Le  Bossu, 
Rymcr,  Dennis,  Pope  and  such  "  estimable  critics  "  from  the 
ancients,  whose  decisions  on  such  matters  he  regards  as  para- 
mount. He  tries  to  carry  out  a  systematic,  motived  criticism; 
but  he  asserts  rather  than  persuades  or  convinces.  We  go  to  his 
critical  works  {Lives  of  the  Poets  and  Essay  on  Shakespeare)  not 
lor  their  conclusion^  but  for  their  shrewd  comments  on  life,  and 
for  an  application  to  literary  problems  of  a  caustic  common 
sense.  Johnson's  character  and  conversation,  his  knowledge  and 
memory  were  far  more  remarkable  than  his  ideas  or  his  writings, 
admirable  though  the  best  of  these  were;  the  exceptional 
traits  which  met  in  his  person  and  made  that  age  regard  him 
as  a  nonpareil  have  found  in  James  Boswcll  a  delineator  un- 
rivalled in  patience,  dexterity  and  dramatic  insight.  The 
result  has  been  a  portrait  of  a  man  of  letters  more  alive  at  the 
present  time  than  that  which  any  other  age  or  nation  has  be- 
queathed to  us.  In  most  of  his  ideas  Johnson  was  a  generation 
behind  the  typical  academic  critics  of  his  date,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  Warton,  who  championed  against  his  authority  what 
the  doctor  regarded  as  the  finicking  notions  of  Gray.  Both  of 
the  Wartons  were  enthusiastic  for  Spenser  and  the  older  poetry; 
they  were  saturated  with  Milton  whom  they  placed  far  above 
the  correct  Mr  Pope,  they  wrote  sonnets  (thereby  provoking 
Johnson's  ire)  and  attempted  to  revive  medievaland  Celtic  lore 


in  every  direction.  Johnson's  one  attempt  at  a  novel  or  tak 
was  Rasselas,  a  long  "  Rambler  "  essay  upon  the  vanity  of  human 
hope  and  ambition,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental 
tales  of  which  Voltaire  had  caught  the  idea  from  Swift  and 
Montesquieu;  but  Rasseias  h  quite  unenlivened  by  humour, 
personality  or  any  other  charm. 

This  one  quality  that  Johnson  so  comifletely  lacked  was 
possessed  in  its  fullest  perfection  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  whose 
style  is  the  supreme  expression  of  18th-century  dear-  ^^ 
ness,  simplicity  and  easy  graceful  fluency.  Much  of  amiou 
Goldsmith's  material,  whether  as  playwright,  story 
writer  or  essayist,  is  trite  and  commonplace — his  material 
worked  up  by  any  other  hand  would  be  worthless.  But,  when* 
ever  Goldsmith  writes  about  human  life,  he  seems  to  pay  it  a 
compliment,  a  relief  of  fun  and  good  fellowship  accompanies  his 
slightest  description,  his  playful  and  delicate  touch  could  trans- 
form every  thought  that  be  handled  into  something  radiant  with 
sunlight  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  youth.  Goldsmith's 
plots  are  Irish,  his  critical  theories  are  French  with  a  light  top 
dressing  of  Johnson  and  Reynolds  or  Burke,  while  his  prose 
style  is  an  idealization  of  Addison.  His  versatility  was  great, 
and,  in  this  and  in  other  respects,  he  and  Johnson  are  con- 
stantly renoinding  us  that  they  were  hardened  professionals, 
writing  against  time  for  money. 

Much  of  the  best  prose  work  of  this  period,  from  1740  to  1780, 
was  done  under  very  different  conditions.  The  increase  of  travel, 
of  intercourse  between  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  of  a  sense  of 
solidarity,  sclf-consdousness,  leisure  and  connoisseurship  among 
that  section  of  English  society  known  as  the  governing  dass,  or, 
since  Disraeli,  as  "  the  Venetian  oligarchy,"  could  hardly  fail  to 
produce  an  increasing  crop  of  those  daborate  collections  of 
letters  and  memoirs  which  had  already  attained  their  apogee 
in  France  with  Mme  de  S£vign£  and  the  due  de  Saint-Simon. 
England  was  not  to  remain  far  behind,  for  in  17 18  commence 
thef  Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu;  ten  years  more 
saw  the  commencement  of  Lord  Hervey*s  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  IT.;  and  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Oriord 
(better  known  as  Horace  Walpole)  both  began  their 
inimiuble  series  of  Letters  about  1 740.  These  writings, 
none  of  them  written  ostensibly  for  the  press,  serve  to 
show  the  eiwrmous  strides  that  English  prose  was  making  as  a 
medium  of  vivacious  description.  The  letters  are  all  the  re- 
creation of  extensive  knowledge  and  cosmopolitan  acquircmcntB; 
they  are  not  strong  on  the  poetic  or  imaginative  side  of  things, 
but  they  have  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  actual  and  mundane 
side  of  fallible  humanity.  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  son 
and  to  his  godson  are  far  more,  for  they  introduce  a  Ciceroniaa 
polish  and  a  Gallic  irony  and  wit  into  the  hitherto  uncultivated 
garden  of  the  Uterary  graces  in  English  prose.  Chesterfield, 
whose  theme  is  manners  and  social  amenity,  deliberately  seeks 
a  form  of  expression  appropriate  to  his  text — the  perfection  of 
tact,  neatness,  good  order  and  savoirfaire.  After  his  grandfather, 
the  marquess  of  Halifax,  Lord  Chesterfield,  the  synonym  in 
t'he  vulgar  worid  for  a  heartless  exquisite,  is  in  reality  the  first 
fine  gentleman  and  epicurean  in  the  best  sense  in  English  polite 
literature.  Both  Chesterfield  and  Walpole  were  conspicuous  as 
raconteurs  in  an  age  of  witty  talkers,  of  whose  talk  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
In  The  School  for  Scandal  (1777),  served  up  a  suprfme.  Some  of 
it  may  be  tinsel,  but  it  looks  wonderfully  well  under  the  lights. 
The  star  comedy  of  the  century  represents  the  sparkle  of  this 
brilliant  crowd:  it  reveals  no  hearts,  but  it  shows  us  every  trick 
of  phrase, .  every  eccentricity  of  manner  and  tvay  foible  of 
thought.  But  the. most  mundane  of  the  letter  writers,  the  most 
frivolous,  and  also  the  most  pungent,  is  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
writings  are  an  epitome  of  the  history  and  biography  of  the 
Georgian  era.  "  Fiddles  sing  all  through  them,  wax  lights,  fine 
dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine  plate,  fine  equipages  glitter  and  sparkle; 
never  was  such  a  brilliant,  smirking  Vanity  Fair  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us."  Yet,  in  some  ways,  he  was  a  corrective  to 
the  self-complacency  of  his  generation,  a  vast  dilettan|e,  lover  of 
"  Gothic/'  of  curios  and  antiques,  of  costly  printing,  of  old 
illuminations *abd  sulned  gbss.    In  his  short  miiade^iovel. 
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called  Tkt  CgsUe  itf  OtraiUo,  he  <et  a  fashion  for  mystery 
and  terror  in  fiction,  for  medieval  legend,  diablerie,  mystery, 
horror,  antique  furniture  and  Gothic  jargon,  which  led  directly 
by  the  routt  ol  Anne  RadcIifTe,  Maturin,  Vaikek,  Si  Leon  and 
Fraukenstein,  to  Qucenhoo  HaUj  to  Waverley  and  even  to  Hugo 
and  Poe. 

Meanwhile  the  area  of  the  Memoir  was  widening  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  Fanny,  the  sly  daughter  of  the  wor^y-wise  and 
fashionable  musician,  Dr  Bumey,  author  of  a  novel 
{Evdina)  most  satirical  and  facete,  written  ere  she  was 
well  oQt  of  her  teens;  not  too  kind  a  satirist  of  her 
former  patroness,  Mrs  Thrale  (afterwards  Piozzi),  the 
least  tiresome  of  the  new  group  of  scribbling  sibyls,  blue  stockings, 
lady  dilettanti  and  Delia  Cruscans.  Both,  as  portraitists  and 
purveyors  of  Jokmonianaf  were  surpassed  by  the  inimitable 
James  Boswell,  first  and  most  fatuous  of  all  interviewers,  in 
brief  a  biographical  geniixs,  with  a  new  recipe,  distinct  from 
Sterne's,  for  disclosing  personality,  and  a  deliberate,  artificial 
method  of  revealing  himself  to  us,  as  it  were,  unawares. 

From  all  these  and  many  other  experiments,  a  far  more  flexible 
prose  was  developing  in  England,  adapted  for  those  critical 
reviews,  magazines  and  journals  which  were  multiplying  rapidly 
to  exploit  the  new  masculine  interest,  apart  from  the  schools, 
in  history,  topography,  natural  philosophy  and  the  picturesque, 
just  as  circulating  libraries  were  springing  up  to  exploit  the  new 
feminine  passion  for  fiction,  which  together  with  memoirs  and 
fashionable  poetry,  contributed  to  giv«  the  booksellers  bigger 
and  bigger  ideas^ 

It  b  surprising  how  many  types  of  literary  productions  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar  were  first  moulded  into  definite  and 
classical  form  during  the  Johnsonian  period.  In 
>•/  addition  to  the  novel  one  need  only  mention  the 
economic  treatise,  as  exemplified  for  the  fir^t  time  in 
the  admirable  symmetry  of  The  Wtdtk  cj  Naticns, 
the  diary  of  a  faithful  observer  of  nature  such  as  Gilbert 
White,  the  Fifteen  Discourses  (1769-1791)  in  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  endeavours  for  the  first  time  to  expound  for  England 
a  philosophy  of  Art,  the  historico-philosophical  tableau  as 
exemplified  by  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  the  light  political  parody 
of  which  the  poetry  of  The  RoUiad  and  Anli- Jacobin  afford  so 
many  excellent  models;  and,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  the 
ponderous  archaeological  or  topographical  monograph,  as 
exemplified  in  Stuart  and.  Revett's  AnliquUies  oj  Alliens,  in 
Robert  Wood's  colossal  Ruins  of  Palmyra  (1753),  or  the  monu- 
mental If  (itory  of  Leicestershire  by  John  Nichols.  Such  works 
as  this  last  might  well  seem  the  outcome  of  Horace  Walpole's 
maxim:  In  this  scribbling  age  "  let  those  who  can't  write,  glean.** 
In  short,  the  h'terary  landscape  in  Johnson's  day  was  slowly 
but  surely  assuming  the  general  outlines  to  which  we  are  all 
accustomed.  The  literary  conditions  of  the  period  dated  from 
the  time  of  Pope  in  their  main  features,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  were  more  considerably  modified  in  Johnson's  own 
lifetime  than  they  have  been  since.  The  booksellers,  or,  as  they 
•would  now  be  called,  publishers,  were  steadily  superseding  the 
old  t:es  of  patronage,  and  basing  their  relations  with  authors 
upon  a  commercial  footing.  A  stage  in  their  progress  is  marked 
1^  the  success  of  Johnson's  friend  and  Hume's  correspondent, 
William  Strahan,  who  kept  a  coach,  "  a  credit  to  literature.** 
The  evolution  of  a  normal  status  for  the  author  was  aided  by  the 
definition  of  copyright  and  gradual  extinction  of  piracy. 

Histories  of  their  own  time  by  Clarendon  and  Burnet  have  been 
in  much  request  from  their  own  day  to  this,  and  the  first,  at  least, 
hiMtortooo.  **  *  ^^^  monument  of  English  prose;  Bblingbroke 
again,  in  173S1  dwelt  memorably  upon  the  ethical, 
political  and  philosophical  value  of  history.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  third  quarter  of  the  i8lh  century  that  English  h'terature  freed 
itself  from  the  imputation  of  lagging  hopelessly  behind  France, 
Italy  and  Germany  in  the  serious  work  of  historical  reconstruc- 
tion. Hume  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  England 
in  1 7  54.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland  %xw  the  light  in  1 7  59  and 
his  Charhs  V.  in  1769;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  came  in  1776.    Hume  was,  perhaps,  the  first  modernist 


in  history;  he  attempted  to  giv«  his  work  a  modem  interest  and» 
Scot  though  he  was,  a  modern  style — it  could  not  fail,  as  he  knew, 
to  derive  piquancy  from  its  derision  of  the  Whiggish  assumption 
which  regarded  1688  as  a  political  millennium.  Wm.  Robertson 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  man  to  adapt  the  polished  periphrases  of 
the  pulpit  to  hbtorical  generalization.  The  gifts  of  compromise 
which  he  had  learned  as  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  historical  studies,  and  a  language  so 
unfamiliar  to  his  lips  as  academic  English  he  wrote  with  so  much 
the  more  care  that  the  greatest  connoisseurs  of  the  day  were 
enthusiastic  about  "  Robertson's  wonderful  style."  Even  more 
portentous  in  its  superhuman  dignity  was  the  style  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  who  conbined  with  the  unspiritual  optimism  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  a  far  more  concentrated  devotion  to  his  subject, 
an  industry  more  monumental,  a  greater  co-ordinative  vigour* 
and  a  malice  which,  even  in  the  18th  century,  rendered  him  the 
least  credulous  man  of  his  age.  Of  all  histories,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  transmitted  evidence  of  other  ages  rather  than  on  the 
personal  observation  of  the  writer's  own.  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  has  hithertx)  maintained  its  reputation  best.  Hume,  even 
before  he  was  superseded,  fell  a  prey  to  continua{ions  and  abridge- 
ments, while  Robertson  was  supplanted  systematically  by  the 
ornate  pages  of  W.  H.  Prescott. 

The  increasing  transparency  of  texture  In  the  working  English 
prose  during  this  period  is  shown  in  the  writings  of  theologians 
such  as  Butler  and  Paley,  and  of  thinkers  such  as  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who,  by  prolonging  and  extending  Berkeley's  contention 
that  matter  was  an  abstraction,  had  shown  that  mind  would  have 
to  be  considered  an  abstraction  too,  thereby  signalling  a  school  of 
reaction  to  common  sense  or  "  external  reality  "  represented  by 
Thomas  Reid,  and  with  modifications  by  David  Hartley,  Abraham 
Tucker  and  others.  Butler  and  Palcy  are  merely  two  of  the 
biggest  amd  most  characteristic  apologists  of  that  day,  both 
great  stylists,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  very  lucidity 
and  good  sense  excites  almost  more  doubt  than  it  stills,  and  both 
very  successful  in  repelling  the  enemy  in  controversy,  though 
their  very  success  accentuates  the  faults  of  that  unspiritual  age 
in  which  churchmen  were  so  far  more  concerned  about  the  title 
deeds  than  about  the  living  portion  of  the  church's  estate. 
Free  thought  was  already  beginning  to  sap  their  defences  in 
various  directions,  and  in  Tom  Paine,  Priestley,  Price,  Godwin 
and  Mackintosh  they  found  more  formidable  adversaries  than  in 
the  earlier  debts.  The  greatest  champion,  however,  of  continuity 
and  conservation  both  in  church  and  state,  against  the  new 
schoob  of  latitudinarians  and  radicab,  the  great  eulogist  of  the 
unwritten  constitution,  and  the  most  perfect  master  of  emotional 
prose  in  this  period,  prose  in  which  the  harmony  of  sense  and 
sound  b  attained  to  an  extent  hardly  ever  seen  outside  supreme 
poetry,  was  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  the  most  commanding 
intellects  in  the  whole  range  of  political  letters — a  striking  con- 
trast In  this  respect  to  Junius,  whose  mechanical  and  journalistic 
talent  for  invective  has  a  quite  ephemeral  value. 

From  1660  to  1 760  the  English  mind  was  still  much  occupied  in 
shaking  oiT  the  last  traces  of  feudality.  The  crown,  the  parlia- 
ment, the  manor  and  the  old  penal  code  were  left, 
it  is  true:  but  the  old  tenures  and  gild-brotherhoods, 
the  old  social  habits,  miracles,  arts,  faith,  religion  and 
letters  were  irrevocably  gone.  The  attempt  of  the  young 
Chevalier  in  1745  was  a  complete  anachronbm,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  generally  felt  to  be  so  than  men  began  to  regret  that  it 
should  so  be.  Men  began  to  describe  as  **  grand  "  and  "  picttir- 
esque  **  scenery  hitherto  summarized  as  "  barren  mountains 
covered  in  mist  ";  while  Voltaire  and  Pope  were  at  their  height, 
the  world  began  to  realize  that  the  Augustan  age,  in  its  zeal  for 
rationality,  dvism  and  trim  parterres,  had  neglected  the  wild 
freshness  of  an  age  when  literature  was  a  wild  flower  that 
grew  on  the  common.  Rousseau  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
thb  over-sophistication  of  life;  Goldsmith,  half  understanding, 
echoed  some  of  his  ideas  in  "  The  Deserted  Village. **  Back  from 
books  to  men  was  now  the  prescription— from  the  crowded  town 
t6  the  spacious  country.  From  plains  and  valleys  to  peaks  and 
pinewoods..    From  cities,  where  men  were  rich  and  corrupt, 
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to  the  earlier  and  more  primitive  moods  of  earth.  The  breath 
had  scarcely  left  the  body  of  the  Grand  Monarque  before  an 
Intrigue  was  set  on  foot  to  dispute  the  provisioQs'of  his  will. 
So  with  the  critical  testament  of  Pope.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  we  find  Gray,  Warton,  Hurd  and  other  disdples  of  the  new 
age  denying  to  Pope  the  highest  kind  of  poetic  excellence,  and 
exalting  imagination  and  fancy  into  a  sphere  far  above  the 
Augustan  qualities  of  correct  taste  and  good  judgment.  De- 
centralization and  revolt  were  the  new  watchwords  in  literature. 
We  must  eschew  France  and  Italy  and  go  rather  to  Iceland  or  the 
Hebrides  for  fresh  poetic  emotions:  we  must  shun  academics 
and  classic  coffee-houses  and  go  into  the  street-corners  or  the 
hedge-lanes  in  search  of  Volkspoesie.  An  old  muniment  chest 
and  a  roll  of  yellow  parchment  were  the  finest  inccn- 
Cta^t  ta  ^ivps  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  picturesque.  How  else 
Sy  are  we  to  explain  the  enthusiasm  that  welcomed  the 
sham  Ossianic  poems  of  James  Macpherson  in  1760; 
Percy's  patched-up  ballads  of  1765  (Rdiqucs  of  Ancient  Poetry); 
the  new  enthusiasm  for  Chaucer;  the  **  black  letter  **  school  of 
Rilson,  Tyrrwhitt,  George  Ellis,  Stccvcns,  Ireland  and  Malonc; 
above  all,  the  spurious  isth-ccntury  poems  poured  forth  In  1768- 
1769  with  such  a  wild  gusto  of  archaic  imagination  by  a  prodigy 
not  quite  seventeen  years  of  age  ?  Chaltcrton's  precocious 
fantasy  cast  a  wonderful  spell  upon  the  romantic  imagination 
of  other  times.  It  does  not  prepare  us  for  the  change  that  was 
coming  over  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century,  but  it  docs  at  least  help  us  to  explain  it.  The  great 
masters  of  verse  in  Britain  during  this  period  were  the  three 
very  disparate  figures  of  William  Cowpcr,  William  Blake  and 
Robert  Burns.  Cowper  was  not  a  poet  of  vivid  and  rapturous 
visions.  There  is  always  something  of  the  rusticating  city- 
scholar  about  his  humour.  The  ungovernable  impulse  and 
imaginative  passion  of  the  great  masters  of  poesy  were  not  his 
to  claim.  His  motives  to  express  himself  in  verse  came  very 
largely  from  the  outside.  The  greater  part,  nearly  all  his  best 
poetry  is  of  the  occasional  order.  To  touch  and  retouch,  he 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters — ^among  the  most  delightful  in  English — 
is  the  secret  of  almost  all  good  writing,  especially  verse.  What- 
ever is  short  should  be  nervous,  masculine  and  compact.  In  all 
the  arts  that  raise  the  best  occasional  poetry  to  the 
Ofwpot,  IqvcI  of  greatness  Cowper  is  supreme.  In  phrase- 
moulding,  verbal  gymnastic  and  prosodical  marquetry 
he  has  scarcely  a  rival,  and  the  fruits  of  his  poetic 
industry  are  enshrined  in  the  filigree  of  a  most  delicate  fancy 
and  a  highly  cultivated  intelligence,  purified  and  thrice  refined 
in  the  fire  of  mental  affliction.  His  work  expresses  the  rapid 
civilization  of  his  time,  its  humanitarian  feeling  and  growing 
sensitiveness  to  natural  beauty,  home  comfort,  the  claims  of 
animals  and  the  charms  of  light  literature.  In  many  of  his  short 
poems,  such  as  "  The  Royal  George,'*  artistic  simplicity  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  stem  reticence  of  genius.  William 
Blake  had  no  immediate  literary  descendants,  for  he  worked 
alone,  and  Lamb  was  practically  alone  in  recognizing  what  he 
wrote  as  poetry.  But  he  was  by  far  the  most  original  of  the 
reactionaries  who  preceded  the  Romantic  Revival,  and  he  caught 
far  more  of  the  Elizabethan  air  in  his  lyric  verse  than  any  one 
else  before  Coleridge.  The  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of 
Experience,  in  1789  and  1794,  sing  themselves,  and  have  a  bird- 
like  spontaneity  that  has  been  the  despair  of  all  song- writers 
from  that  day  to  this.  After  1800  he  winged  his  flight  farther  and 
farther  into  strange  and  unknown  regions.  In  the  finest  of  these 
earlier  lyrics,  which  owe  so  little  to  his  contemporaries,  the  ripple 
of  the  stream  of  romance  that  began  to  gush  forth  in  1798  is 
distinctly  heard.  But  the  first  poetic  genius  of  the  century  was 
unmistakably  Robert  Burns.  In  song  and  satire  alike  Burns  is 
racy,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  poets  of  North  Britain,  who 
since  Robert  Scmpill,  Willy  Hamilton  of  Gilbcrtficld.  douce 
Allan  Ramsay,  the  Edinburgh  periwig-maker  and  miscellanist, 
and  Robert  Fergusson, "  the  writer-chiel.  a  deathless  name."  had 
kept  alive  the  old  native  poetic  tradition,  had  provided  the 
strolling  fiddlers  with  merry  and  wanton  slaves,  and  had  perpetu- 
ated the  daintiest  shreds  of  national  music,  the  broadest  col- 


loquialisms, and  the  warmest  hnes  of  patriotic  or  local  sentimeot. 
Burns  immortalizes  these  old  staves  by  means  of  his  keener 
vision,  his  more  fiery  spirit,  his  $tronger.passion  and  his  richer 
volume  of  sound.  Bums's  fate  was  a  pathetic  one.  Brief, 
broken  gUmpscs  of  a  gdhitis  that  could  never  show  itself  complete, 
his  poems  wanted  all  things  for  completeness:  culture,  leisure, 
sustained  effort,  length  of  Kfe.  Yet  occasional,  fragmentary, 
extemporary  as  most  of  them  are,  they  bear  the  guinea  stamp 
of  true  genius.  His  eye  is  unerring,  his  humour  of  the  ripest, 
his  wit  both  fine  and  abundant.  His  ear  is  less  subtle,  except 
when  dialect  is  concerned.  There  he  is  infallible.  Landscape 
he  understands  in  subordination  to  life.  For  abstract  ideas  atx>ut 
Liberty  and  1789  he  cares  little.  But  he  is  a  patriot  and  an 
insurgent,  a  hater  of  social  distinction  and  of  the  rich.  Of  the 
divine  right  or  eternal  merit  of  the  system  under  which  the  poor 
man  sweats  to  put  money  Into  the  rich  man's  pocket  and  fights 
to  keep  it  there,  and  is  despised  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his 
perspiration,  he  had  a  low  opinion.  His  work  has  inspired  the 
meek,  has  made  the  poor  feel  themselves  less  of  ciphers  in  ihe 
world  and  given  courage  to  the  down-trodden.  His  love  of 
women  has  inspired  some  of  the  most  ardently  beautiful  lyrics 
in  the  world.  Among  modern  folk-poets  such  as  J6kai  and 
Mistral,  the  position  of  Burns  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  people  is 
the  best  assured. 

Bibliographical  Note. — ^The dearth  of  literaryhistoryinEngland 
makes  it  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  generaf  view  of  letters  in 
Britain  during  the  18th  century.  Much  may  be  gleaned,  however, 
from  chapters  ojf  Lccky's  History  of  England  durxngjhe  i8lk  Century^ 
from  Stephen's  Lectures  on  Engiisn  Literature  und  Society  in  the  iSlk 
Century  (1904).  from  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature  (van  Laun'c 
translation),  from  vols.  v.  and  vi.  <»  Prof.  Courthope's  History  ej 
English  Poetry,  and  from  the  second  volume  of  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  English  Literatme  (190a).  The  two  vdi.  dealing  temct- 
ively  with  the  Age  of  Pope  and  the  Age  of  Johnson  in  Bell's  Hand- 
books of  English  Literature  will  be  found  useful,  and  suggestive 
chapters  will  be  found  in  Saint&bury'a  Short  History  and  in  A.  H. 
Thompson's  Student's  History  of  English  Literature  (1901).  The 
same  may.  perhaps,  be  said  of  books  v.  and  vi.  in  the  Bookmtm 
UluUrated  History  of  English  Literature  (1006),  by  the  present  writer. 
Sidelights  of  value  arc  to  be  found  in  Walter  Raleigh's  little  t>oQk 
on  the  English  Novel,  in  Beljaroe's  Le  PuMique  et  les  hommes  de 
lettres  en  Angleterre  au  X  V/fl*  siiOe,  in  H.  A.  Beers'  History  oj 
English  Romanticism  in  the  18th  Century  (1899),  and  above  all  in  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen's  History  of  English  Thought  during  the  iSlh  Century\ 
Stephen's  Hours  in  a  Library,  the  monographs  dealing  with  the 
period  in  the  EngHi&h  Men  of  Letters  mrries.  the  Vignettes  and 
Portraits  of  Austin  Dobson  and  Gcoree  Paston.  Elwin^  Etfhteeutk 
Century  Men  of  Letters,  and  Thomas  Wright's  Cancatwe  History  of 
the  Ceorgiest  must  also  be  kept  in  mind.  (T.  Se.) 

VI.  ThE  19TH  Century 

We  have  seen  how  great  was  the  reverence  which  the  18th 
century  paid  to  poetry,  and  how  many  difTerent  kinds  of  poetic 
experiment  were  going  on,  mostly  by  the  imitative  efforts  of 
revivalists  (Spenserians,  Milionians,  Shakespeareans,  Ballad> 
mongers,  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  Gothic  scholars  and  the  like), 
but  aUo  in  the  direction  of  nature  study  and  landscape  descrip- 
tion, while  the  more  formal  type  of  Augustan  poetry,  satire  and 
description,  in  the  direct  succe^on  of  Pope,  was  by  no  means 
neglected. 

The  most  original  vein  in  the  19th  century  was  supplied  by  the 
Wordsworth  group,  the  first  manifesto  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  1 798.  William  Wordsworth  himself 
represents,  in  the  first  place,  a  revolutionary  movement 
against  the  poetic  diction  of  study-poets  since  the  firsl 
acceptance  of  the  Miltonic  model  by  Addison.  His  ideal,  im> 
perfectly  carried  out,  was  a  reversion  to  popular  language  of  the 
utmost  simpUcity  and  directness.  He  added  to  this  the  idea  of 
the  enlargement  of  man  by  Nature,  after  Rousseau,  and  went 
further  than  this  in  the  utterance  of  aji  essentially  pantheistic 
desire  to  become  part  of  its  loveliness,  to  partake  in  a  mystical 
sense  of  the  loneliness  of  the  mountain,  the  sound  of  falKog  water, 
the  upper  horizon  of  the  clouds  and  the  wind.  To  the  growing 
multitude  of  educated  people  who  were  being  pent  in  huge  cities 
these  ideas  were  far  sweeter  than  the  formalities  of  the  old 
pastoral.  Wordsworth's  great  discovery,  perhaps,  was  that 
popular  poetry  need  not  be  imitative,  artificial  or  condescending, 
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but  thftt  a  timple  st«ry  tnitMuOy  told  of  tlie  pasion,  affliction  or 
devotioB  of  simple  folk,  and  appealing  to  the  primal  emotion,  is 
nortby  of  the  highest  effort  of  the  poetic  artist,  and  may  achieve 
A  poetic  value  far  in  advance  of  conventional  descriptions  of 
strikingly  grouped  incidents  picturesquely  magni6ed  or  rhetoric- 
ally exaggccated.  But  Wordsworth's  theories  might  have  ended 
very  much  where  they  began,  had  it  not  been  for  their  impregna- 
tioB  by  the  complementary  genius  of  Coleridge. 

Coleridge  at  his  best  was  inspired  bv  the  supreme  poetic  gifts  of 
passion,  imaginationi  simplicity  and  mystery,  combining  form 
Cfrfrrtfrff.    *^  colour,  sound  and  sense,  novelty  and  antiquity, 

realism  and  romanticism,  scholariy  ode  and  popular 
ballad.  His  three  fragmentary  poems  The  Rimt  •/  the  Aneient 
Mariner,  ChrisiaM  and  Kubla  Khan  are  the  three  spells  and 
touchstones,  constituting  what  is  <^ten  regarded  by  the  best 
judges  as  the  high>standard  of  modem  English  poetry.  Their 
subtleties  and  beauties  irradiated  the  homelier  artistic  conceptions 
of  Wordswwth,  and  the  effect  on  him  was  permanent.  Cole- 
ridge's inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  was  irrecoverable*,  a 
ph3rsical  dement  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  tbe  first  exaltation 
indirectly  due  to  the  opium  habit,  but  the  moral  influence 
was  contributed  by  tbe  Wordsworths.  The  steady  will  of  the 
Dalesman  seems  to  have  constrained  Coleridge's  imagination 
from  aimless  wandering,  his  lofty  and  unwavering  self-confidence 
inspired  his  friend  with  a  similar  energy.  Away  from  Words- 
worth after  1708,  Coleridge  lost  himself  in  visions  of  work  that 
always  remained  to  be  "  transcribed,"  by  one  who  bad  every 
poetic  gift — save  the  rudimentary  will  for  sustained  aiid  oon- 
centratcd  effort. 

Coleridge's  more  delicate  sensibility  to  the  older  notes  of  that 
more  musical  era  in  English  poetry  which  preceded  the  age  of 
jLAoifti        Dryden  and  Pope  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 

luminous  yet  subtle  intuitions  of  his  friend  Charles 
Lamb.  Lamb's  appreciation  of  the  imaginative  beauty  inhubied 
in  old  English  literature  amounted  to  positive  genius,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  he  brought  his  perception  of  ihc  supreme 
importance  of  imagiaatton  and  music  in  poetry  to  bear  upon  sonu: 
of  the  finest  creative  minds  of  i8oe,  in  talk,  letters^  selections  and 
essays,  brought  about  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  aesthetic 
morality  of  the  day.  He  paid  little  heed  to  the  old  rhetoric 
and  the  ars  foctica  of  classical  comparison.  His  aim  was  rather 
to  discover  the  mystery,  tbe  folk-seed  aiki  the  old-worid  clement, 
latent  in  so  much  of  tbe  finer  ancient  poetcy  and  implicit  in  so 
much  of  the  new.  The  Essays  ef  Elia  (1830-1825)  are  the 
binnacle  of  Lamb's  vessel  of  exploration.  Lamb  and  his  great 
f^„ffff       rival,  William  Haalitl,  both  maintained  that  criticism 

was  not  so  much  an  affair  of  learning,  or  an  exercise 
of  comparative  and  expository  judgment,  as  an  act  of  imagination 
In  itsdf.  Hazlitt  became  one  of  the  master  essayists,  a  fine 
critical  analyst  and  dcclaimcr,  denouncing  «dl  insipidity  and 
affectation,  stirring  the  soid  with  metaphor,  soaring  easily  and 
acquiring  a  momentum  in  his  prose  which  often  approximates 
to  the  impassioned  utieFancc  of  Durke.  Like  Lamb,  he  wanted 
to  measure  his  contemporaries  by  the  £lizabetbans»  or  still  older 
masters,  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  Lyrical  Ballads, 
Tbe  new  critics  gradually  found  responsible  auxiliaries,  notably* 

Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quinccy  and  Wilson  of  Blackwood's, 
'^^  -  Leigh  Hunt,  not  very  important  in  himself,  was  a 
oUSaety,     cause  of  great  authoirship  in  others.    He  increased 

both  the  depth  and  area  of  modern  literary  sensibility. 
Tbe  world  of  bookjs  was  to  him  an  enchanted  forest,  in  which 
every  leaf  had  its  own  secret.  He  was  the  most  catholic  of 
critics,  but  he  knew  what  was  poor— at  least  in  other  people. 
As  an  essayist  he  is  a  feminine  diminutive  of  Lamb,  excellcot  in 
fancy  and  Hlcraiy  illustration,  but  far  inferior  in  decisive  insight 
or  penetrative  masculine  wit.  The  Miltonic  quality  of  im- 
passioned pyramidal  prose  is  best  seen  in  Thomas  De  Quincey, 
of  an  the  essayists  of  this  age,  or  any  age,  the  most  diffuse, 
unequal  and  irreducible  to  rule,  and  which  yet  at  times  trembles 
upon  (he  brink  of  a  rhythmical  sonority  which  seems  almost  to 
rival  that  of  the  greatest  poet  ry.  Leigh  Hunt  supplies  a  valuable 
link  between  Lamb,  the  sole  external  moderator  of  the  Lake 


school,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  junior  branch  of  imaginative 
Aesthetic,  represented  by  Keats. 

John  Keats  (1795-1821),  three  years  younger  than  Shelley, 
was  the  greatest  poetic  artist  of  his  time,  and  would  probably 
have  surpassed  all,  but  for  his  collapse  of  health  at  i/ctatr 
twenty-five.  His  vocation  was  as  unmistakable  as 
that  of  ChattertOD,  with  whose  youthftd  ardour  his  own  had 
points  of  likeness.  The  two  contemporary  conceptions  of  him 
as  a  fatuous  Cockney  Buntbome  or  as  "  a  tadpole  of  the  lakes  " 
were  equally  erroneous.  But  Keats  was  in  a  sense  the  first  of 
tbe  virtuoso  or  aesthetic  school  (caricatured  later  by  the  formula 
of  **  Art  for  Art's  sake  ");  artistic  beauty  was  to  him  a  kind  of 
religion,  his  expression  was  more  technical,  less  personal  than 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a'  conscious  "  romantic," 
and  he  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  with  less  impedlttienta 
than  any  of  his  fellows.  Byron  had  always  himself  to  talk  about, 
Wordsworth  saw  the  universe  too  much  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  self-importance,  Coleridge  was  a  metaphysician, 
Shelley  hymned  Intellectual  Beauty;  Keats  treats  of  has  subject, 
•*  A  Greek  Urn,"  "  A  Nightingale,"  the  season  of  "  Autumn," 
in  such  a  way  that  our  thought  centres  not  upon  the  poet  but 
upon  the  enchantment  of  that  which  he  sings.  In  his  three 
great  medievalising  poems,  "The  Pot  of  Basil,"  " The  Eve  of  St 
Agnea"  and  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  even  more  than 
in  his  Odes,  Keats  is  the  forerunner  of  Tennyson,  the  greatest. 
of  the  «^>rd-painters.  But  apart  from  his  perfection  of  loveliness, 
he  has  a  natural  magic  and  a  glow  of  humanity  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  known  poet.  His  poetry,  immature  as  it  was,  gave 
a  new  beauty  to  the  language.  His  loss  was  the  greatest  English 
Literature  has  sustained. 

Before  Tennyson,  Rossetti  and  Morris,  Keats's  best  disdples 
in  the  aesthetic  school  were  Thomas  LoveH  Beddoes,  George 
Dailey  and  Thomas  Hood,  the  failure  of  whose  ^^n^^ 
"  Midsummer  Fairies  "  and  "  Fair  Inez  "  drove  him 
into  that  almost- mortific  vein  of  verbal  humour  which  threw 
up  here  and  there  a  masterpiece  such  as  "  The  Song  of  a  Shirt." 
The  master  virtuoso  of  English  poetry  in  another  department 
(the  classical)  during  this  and  the  following  age  was  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  threw  off  a  few  fragments  of  verse  worthy  of  the 
Greek  Anthology,  but  in  his  Dialogues  or  "  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions "  evolveda  kind  of  violent  monologizing  upon  the  common- 
pUce  whicb  descends  into  the  most  dismal  caverns  of  egotism. 
Cariyle  furiously  questioned  his  competence.  Mr  Shaw  allows 
his  classical  amateurship  and  respectable  strcnuosity  of  char- 
acter, but  denounces  his  work,  with  a  substratum  of  truth, 
as  that  of  a  "  blathering,  unreadable  pedant." 

Among  those,  however,  who  found  early  nutriment  in  Landor's 
MUlonic  Cebir  (r798)  must  be  reckoned  the  most  poetical  of  our 
poets.  P.  B.  Shelley  was  a  spirit  apart,  who  fits  into  sttelkr 
no  group,  the  associate  of  Byron,  but  spiritually  as 
remote  from  him  as  possible,  hated  by  the  rationalists  of  his  age, 
and  regarded  by  the  poets  with  more  pity  than  jealousy.  He 
wrote  only  foe  poets,  and  had  no  public  during  his  lifetime  among 
general  readers,  by  whom,  however,  he  Is  now  regarded  as  tbe 
poet  par  exceUence.  In  his  conduct  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  in  a  sense,  like  Coleridge,  irresponsible,  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  poetic  energy  was  irresistible  and  all  his  work  is  technic- 
ally of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  In  ideal  beauties  it  is 
suprcmei;  its  great  lack  is  iu  want  of  humam'ty;  in  this  he 
is  the  opposite  of  Wordsworth  wlu>  reads  human  nature  into 
everything.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  dehumanises  things 
and  makes  them  unearthly.  He  hangi  a  poem,  like  a  cobweb 
or  a  silver  cloud,  on  a  horn  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  leaves  it 
to  dangle  there  in  a  current  of  ether.  His  quest  was  continuous 
for  figures  of  beauty,  figures,  however,  more  ethereal  and  less 
sensuous  than  those  in  Keats;  having  obtained  such  an  idea 
he  passed  it  again  aAd  again  through  the  prism  of  his  mind,  in 
Ulk,  letters,  prefaces,  poems.  The  deep  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  words  and  their  lightest  variations  in  the  skein  of  poetry, 
half  forgotten  since  Milton's  time,  had  been  recovered  in  a  great 
measure  by  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  since  1798;  Lamb,  too, 
and  Uaaliit,  and,  perhaps,  Hogg  were  in  the  secret,  while  Keatf 
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had  it»  open  sesame  on  his  lips  ere  he  died.  The  union  of  poetic 
emotion  with  verbal  m\isic  of  the  greatest  perfection  was  the  aim 
of  aU,  but.  none  of  these  masters  made  words  breathe  and  sing 
with  quite  the  same  spontaneous  ease  and  fervour  that  Shelley 
attained  in  some  of  the  lyrics  written  between  twenty-four  and 
thirty,  such  as  "  The  Cloud,"  "  The  Skylark,"  the  "  Ode  of  the 
West  Wind,"  '^Thc  Sensitive  Plant,"  the  "Indian  Serenade." 

The  path  of  the  new  romantic  school  bad  been  thoroughly 
prepar^  during  the  age  of  Gray,  Cowper  and  Bums,  and  it  won 
its  triumphs  with  little  resistance  and  no  serioxis  convulsions. 
The  opposition  was  noisy,  but  its  representative  character  has 
been  exaggerated.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  old-fashioned 
school  and  the  Popean  couplet,  the  Johnsonian  dignity  of  re- 
flection and  the  Coldsmithian  ideal  of  generalized  description, 
were  well  maintained  by  George  Crabbe  (x7S4-i8j2),  "  though 
Nature's  sternest  painter  yet  the  best,"  a  woisted-atockinged 
Pope  and  austere  delineator  of  village  misdoing  and  penurious 
age,  and  Samuel  Rogers  (176^-1855)*  the  banker  poet,  liberal 
in  sentiment,  extreme  Tory  in  form,  and  dilettante  delineator 
of  Italy  to  the  music  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Robert  Southey, 
Thomas  Campbell  and  Thomas  Moore  were  a  dosen  years 
younger  and  divided  their  allegiance  between  two  schools. 
In  the  main,  however,  they  were  still  poetidscrs  of  the  orthodox 
old  pattern,  though  all  wrote  a  few  songs  of  exceptional  merit, 
and  Campbell  especially  by  defying  the  old  anatbonas. 

The  great  champion  of  the  Augustan  masters  was  himself 
the  architect  of  revolution.  First  the  idol  and  then  the  outcast 
-  of  respectable  society,  Lord  Byron  sought  relief  in 

^"^  new  cadences  and  new  themes  for  his  poetic  talent. 
He  was,  however,  essentially  a  history  painter  or  a  satirist  in 
verse.  He  had  none  of  the  sensitive  aesthetic  taste  of  a  Keats, 
none  of  the  spiritual  ardour  of  a  Shelley,  or  of  the  elemental 
beauty  or  artistry  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  He  manages 
the  pen  (said  Scott)  with  the  careless. and  negligent  ease  of  a 
man  of  quality:  The  *'  Lake  Poets  "  sought  to  create  an  impres- 
sion deep,  calm  and  profound,  Byron  to  start  a  theme  which 
should  enable  him  to  pose,  travel,  astonish,  bewilder  and  confound 
as  lover  of  .daring,  freedom,  passion  and  revolt.  For  the  subtler 
symphonic  music—that  music  of  the  spheres  to  which  the  ears 
of  poets  alone  are  attuned — Byron  had  an  imperfect  sympathy, 
llic  delicate  ear  is  often  revolted  in  his  poetry  by  the  vices 
of  impromptu  work.  He  steadily  refused  to  polish,  to  file  or  to 
furbish—the  damning,  inevitable  sign  of  a  man  bom  to  wear 
a  golden  tasseL  "  I  am  like  the  tiger.  U  I  miss  the  first  spring 
I  go  growling  back  to  the  jungle."  Subtlety  is  sacrificed  to 
freshness  and  vigour.  The  exultation,  the  breadth,  the  sweeping 
magnificence  of  his  effects  are  consequently  most  appreciated 
abroad,  where  the  ineradicable  flaws  ol  Jus  style  have  no  power 
to  annoy. 

The  European  fame  of  Byioa.was  from  the  first  something 
quite  unique.  At  Missolonghi  people  tan  through  the  streets 
crying  "  The  great  man  is  dead — ^he  is  gone."  His  corpse  was 
refused  entrance  at  Westminster;  but  the  poet  was  taken  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  Russia,  Poland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Ger* 
many,  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Slavonic  nations  generally. 
In  Italy  his  influence  is  plainly  seen  in  Berchet,  Leopardi> 
Giusti,  ^nd  even  Carducd.'  In  Spain  the  Myrtle  Society  was 
founded  in  Byron's  honour.  Hugo  in  his  OrimlnUs  traversed 
Greece.  Chateaubriand  joined  the  Greek  Committee.  Delavigne 
dedicated  his  vczse  to  Byron;  Lamartine  wrote  another  canto 
to  Ckilde  HarM;  M£rim6e  is  interpenetrated  by  Byrenesque 
feeling  which  also  animates  the  best  work  of  Hdne,  Pushkin, 
Lermontov,  and  Mickievicz,  and  even  De  Musset. 

Like  Scott,  Byron  was  a  man  of  two  cru.  and  not  too  mudi 
ahead  of  his  time  to  hold  the  Press-Dragon  in  fee.  His  supremacy 
Offochm,  ^°^  ^^  ^  ^  satellites  Moore  and  Campbell  were 
championed  by  the  old  papers  and  by  the  two  new 
blatant  Quarterlies,  whose  sails  were  fitted  not  with  the  li^t 
airs  of  the  future  but  by  the  Augoetan  **  galea  "  of  the  classical 
past.  The  distinction  of  this  new  phalanx  of  old-fashioned 
critics  who  wanted  to-  confer  literatura  by  univeTsity  decree 
was  that  they  wrote  as  gentlemen  for  gentlemen:  they  firrt 


gave  criddsm  in  England  a  Nipeclable'fhakedown. 
Jeffreyra  man  of  extraordinary  i^ility  and  editor  of  The 
bwgk  JUnew  from  1803  to  1819  (with  the  mercnrial  Sjrdney 
Smith,  the  first  of  English  oonvcrsationists,  as  his  aide-de-campK 
exercised  a  powerful,  influence  as  a  tTandantiser  oC  the  aeccod 
rate.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  ciitici  to  gxaq»  firmly  the 
main  idea  ol  literary  evolutiofr—the  importanoe  of  time,  environ- 
ment, race  and  historical  development  upon  the  literary  land- 
scape; but  he  was  vigorously  aristocratk  in  his  preferences, 
a  hater  of  mystery,  aynboliam  or  allegory,  an- instinctive  indi- 
vidualist of  intolerant  pattern.  Hit  chief  weapons  against  the 
new  ideas  were  sodal  superiority  and  omniscience,  and  he  used 
both  unsparingly.  The  strident  poUtical  partisanship  of  the 
Edinlmr^  raised  up  within  six  years  a  serious  rival  in  the 
Quarterly,  which  was  edited  in  tun  by  the  good-natured  peda- 
gogue WilUam  (jifford  and  by  Scott's  extremely  able  son-in-law 
John  Gibson  Lockhart,  the  "  scorpion  "  of  the  in^t  Blackwood. 
With  the  aid  of  tlie  remnant  of  the  old  anti-Jaoobias,  Canning, 
Ellis,  Barrow,  Southey,  Crokcr,  Hayward,  Af^xrley  and  otheia, 
the  theory  of  Quarterly  infallibility  was  carried  to  its  highest 
point  of  development  about  r845. 

The  historical  and  Oitical  work  of  the^iiar<»/y  era,  as  mi^t 
be  expected,  was  apprepriata  to  this  gentlemanly  censorship. 
The  thinkers  of  the  day  were  economic  or  juriBtic---Bentham, 
the  great  codifier;  Malthus,  whose  theory  of  population  gave 
Darwin  his  main  impulse  to  theorise;  and  Mackintosh,  wliose 
liberal  opposition  to  Burke  desenred  a  better  fate  than  it  has 
ever  perhaps  received.  The  historians  were  mainly  of  the  second 
class — the  judicial  Hallam,  the  ornate  Roscbe,  the  plodding 
Lingard,'the  accomplished  Milman,  the  curious  Isaac  D'lwaeli, 
the  academic  Bishop  ThirlwalL  Mitford  and  Grote  may  be 
considered  In  the  light  of  Tory  and  Radical  historical  pampiilct- 
eers,  hot  Grote's  ytork  has  the  much  larger  measure  of  per- 
manent vahw.  As  the  historian  of  British  India,  James  Mill's 
industry  led  him  beyond  his  thesis  of  Benthamism  in  practice. 
Sir  William  Napier's  heroic  picture  of  the  Peninsular  War  is 
strongly  tinged  by  bias  against  the  Tory  administration  of 
1808-28x3;  but  it  conserves  some  impeiishable  scenes  of  war. 
Some  of  the  most  magnetic  prose  of  the  Regency  Ptriod  was 
contained  in  the  copious  and  insincere  but  profoun<fly  emotional- 
ising pami^ets  of  the  self-taught  Surrey  laboiuer  William 
Cobbett,  in  whom  Diderot's  paradox  of  a  comedian  is  astoYiish- 
ingly  illustrated.  Lockhart's  Lives  of  Burns  and  of  Sir  Walter 
Soott*~the  last  perhaps  the  most  memoroble  prose  monument 
of  its  cpoch~-appearcd  In  1828  and  18381  and  both  formed  the 
subjects  of  Thomas  Carlyle  in  the  Edinburgh  Rniem,  where,  under 
the  unwelcome  discipline  of  Jeffrey,  the  new  prophet  worked 
nobly  though  in  harness. 

Great  as  the  triumph  of  th^  Romantic  masters  and  the  new 
ideas  was,  it  Is  in  the  ranks  of  the  Old  School  after  all  that  we  have 
to  look  for  the  greatest  single  figure  in  the  Hteratnre 
of  this  age.  Except  in  the  imitative  vdn  of  ballad 
or  folk-song,  thepoetiy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  never  quite  first-rate. 
It  is  poetry  for  repetition  rather  than  for  close  meditation  or 
contemplation,  and  resembles  a  military  band  more  than  a  fuB 
orchestra.  l>lor  wifl  his  prose  bear  careful  analysis.  It  is  a  good 
servant,  no  more.  When  we  consider,  however,  not  the  intensity 
but  the  vast  extent,  range  and  versatility  of  Scott's  powers,  we 
are  constrained  to  assign  him  the  first  place  in  his  own  age,  if  not 
that  in  the  next  seat  to  Shakespeare  In  the  whole  of  the  English 
literary  Pantheon.  Like  Shakeq[>eare,  he  made  humour  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  his  first  instruments  in  depleting 
the  past.  Unlike  Shakespeare,  he  was  a  bom  antiquary,  and  he 
had  a  great  (perhaps  excessive)  belief  in  mise  tn  sdbu,  costume, 
patois  and  scemc  properties  generally.  His  portraiture,  however, 
b  Shakespearean  in  its  wisdom  and  maturity,  and,  although  he 
wrote  very  rapidly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  mind  had 
been  prepared  by  strenuous  work  for  twenty  years  as  a  store- 
house of  material  in  which  nothing  was  handled  untfl  it  had  been 
carefully  mounted  by  the  imagination,  classified  in  the  memory, 
and  tested  by  experimental  use.  Once  he  has  got  the  Imagination 
of  the  reader  irdl  grounded  to  earth,  there  is  nothing  he  loves 
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better  thaa  telling  a  cood  ttoty.  Of  detftfl  lie  to  •ftenareletf. 
But  J^  tftuCed  to  a  ioU  waUet,  and  tightly,  for  mainly  by  his 
aSundance  he  raised  the  UtenttuK  of  the  novtl  to  Its  highest 
point  of  influence,  brestliing  into  it  a  new  spiilt,  giving  it  a  fulness 
and  universality  of  liieya  ronianticGhanB,adigiiity  and  elevation, 
and  thocby  a  odherepee;  a  power  and  pndtamimnm  whkfa  it 
never  had  before. 

In  Soott  the  various  lines  of  sStb-centmy  conservatum  end 
(9th-oentnry  romantic  nvival  most  vwrndetfully  converge. 
His  intense  feeling  for  Long  Ago  mads  him  a  romantic  almost 
from  his  cradle.  The  mnter  faculties  of  history  and  humour 
made  a  strong  consesvative  of  him;  but  his  Toryism  was  of 
a  very  different  spring  from  that  of  Cderidge  or  Wordsworth. 
It  was  not  a  reaction  from  disappointment  in  the  sequel  of  1789, 
nor  was  it  the  result  of  reasoned  convictioa.  It  was  indwelling, 
tooted  deeply  in  the  fihcesof  the soil»  to  which  Scott's  atuchment 
was  paaaionate,  and  nourished  as  from  a  source  by  ancestral 
^fm^inumt  and  '*  heather  **  ttaditioo.  Hiis  sentimeat  made 
SooCt  a  '^dctofioua  pioneer  of  the  Romantic  movement  all  over 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  twe  must  remember  that,  with  all  his 
fondness  fof  asedievalism,  he  was  fundamentally  a  thoroufj^ 
18th-century  Sretwsn  and  successor  of  Bailie  Nicoi  Jarvie :  a 
worshipper  of  good  sense,  toteration,  modem  and  expert  govern- 
mental  ideas,  who  valued  the  past  chiefly  by  way  of  picturesque 
relief,  and  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  benefit  of  peaceful  and 
orderly  rule,  and  deeply  convinced  that  we  are  mwh  better  off 
as  we  aie  than  we  coald  have  been  in  the  days  of  King  Richard 
«r  good  Queen  Bos.  Soott  had  the  mind  of  an  enlightened 
xSth-century  administiator  and  statesmen  who  had  made  a 
fierce  hobby  of  armour  and  old  ballads.  To  expect  him  to  treat 
of  iptense  passion  or  romantic  medievalism  as  Charlotte  Brontt 
or  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetd  would  have  treated  them  is  as  absurd  as 
to  expect  to  find  the  sentiments  of  a  Mrs  Browning  blossoming 
amidst  the  horse^play  of  T&m  Jones  or  Harty  Lanequer.  Scott 
has  few  niceties  or  secrets:  he  was  never  subde,  morbid  or 
fanta«U&  His  handling  to  ever  broad,  vigorous,  easy,  careless, 
healthy  and  free.  Yet  noUy  simple  and  straightforward  as 
man  and  writer  were,  there  to  something  very  complex  about  his 
literary  legacy,  which  has  gone  into  all  lands  and  created  bigoted 
enemies  (Carlyle,BoRow)  as  wdl  as  unexpected  friends  (Hazlitt, 
Kewman,  Jowett);  ami  we  can  seldom  be  sure  whether  his 
inflience  to  reactionary  or  the  revenei  There  has  always  been 
Something  semi-feudal  about  It.  The  "  shirra  "  has  a  demesne  in 
lettets  aa  broad  as  a  countryside,  a  band  of  mesne  vassals  snd  a 
host  of  EUdon  UUsmen,  Tweedside  cottiers,  minor  feudatories 
and  fbrast  rctalnersattaehed  tothe  *'  Abbotsford  Hunt."  Scott's 
bumouT/  humanity  and  Instotence  upon  the  continuity  of  htotory 
tramformed  En^toh  literature  profoundly. 

Scott  set  himself  to  coin  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  sterling  out  of 
the  new  continent  of  wMch  he  felt  Mmself  the  Columbus.    He 

failed  (quite  narrowly),  but  he  made  the  Novel  the 
^SUm^  paymaster  of  literature  for  at  least  a  hundred  years. 

Ifis  Immediate  contemporaries  and  successors  were  not 
pattSculaxly  great.  John  Gait  ( 1 7 79*'zS39)  >  Susan  Ferrier  (x  78  2- 
XS54)  and  D.  M.  Moir  (i798>i85«)  all  attempted  the  delineation 
of  Sosttbh  scenes  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  of  insight  and 
humour.  The  main  bridge  firam  Soott  to  the  great  novelists  of 
the  'forties  and  'fifties  was  supplied  by  sporting,  miEury,  naval 
and  political  novels, fcprcaented  in  turn  by  Surtees,  Smith,  Hook, 
Maxwell,  Lever,  Marryat,  Cooper,  Morier,  AInsworth,  Bulwer 
|«ytton  and  Dtoneli.  Surtees  gave  att-imporunt  hints  to  Pkh* 
wick,  Marryat  developed  grotesque  character-drawing,  Ainsworth 
and  Bulwer  attempted  new  effects  in  criminology  and  con- 
temporary glitter.  Dtoraeli  in  the  'thirties  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most romantic  wits  who  had  yet  attempted  the  novel.  Early 
In  the  'forties  he  received  the  laying-on  of  hands  from  the  Young 
Engfauid  party,  and  attempted  to  propagandise  the  good  tidings 
of  his  minion  in  Omin^sby  and  SyMf  novels  full  of  enftatnement 
4nd  -promise,  if  not  of  actual  genius.  Unhappily  the  author  was 
eninahed  in  the  fatal  drolleries  of  the  English  party  system, 
and  L&Uutk  to  virtually -a  confession  of  abandoned  ideato.  He 
comptotsn  tfaa  lorwaid  patty  in-  iktion;  Jane  Austen  (t775<^ 


i8r$)  stands  to  thto  as  Crabbe  and  Rogers  to  Cbleridge  and 
Sh^ey.  She  represents  the  fine  flower  of  the  expiring  i8th 
century.  Scott  could  db  the  trumpet  notes  on  the  organ.  She 
fingers  the  fine  ivory  flutes.  She  combines  self-knowledge  and 
arttotic  reticence  with  a  complete  tact  and  an  absolute  lucidity 
of  vtoion  within  the  area  prescribed.  Within  the  lunits  of  a  park 
wall  in  a  country  jkirlsh,  absolutely  ^tifvious  of  Europe  and  the 
universe,  her  art  is  among  the  finest  and  most  finishra  that  our 
literature  has  to  offer.  1^  irony  she  had  no  rival  at  that  period. 
But  the  tiinmess  of  her  plots  and  the  delicacy  of  her  miniature 
work  have  affinities  in  Maria  Edgeworth,  Harriet  Martlnean 
and  BiaiTRusseli  Mitford,  three  excellent  writers  of  pure  English 
prose.  There  to  a  finer  aroma  of  style  jn  the  contemporary 
'•  novels  "  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  (x  785-1 866).  These,  how- 
ever, arc  rather  tournaments  of  talk  than  novels  proper,  releasing 
a  flood  of  satiric  portraituro  upon  the  idealism  of  the  day — 
difficult  to  be  apprehended  in  perfection  save  by  professed 
students.  Peacock's  style  had  an  appreciable  Influence  upon 
hto  son-in-law  George  Meredith  (tSzftrxgoo).  His  philosophy  to 
for  the  most  part  Tory  irritability  exfJoding  in  ridicule ;  but 
Peacock  was  one  of  the  most  lettered  men^of  hto  age,  and  his 
flouts  and  jeers  smack  of  good  reading,  old  wine  and  respectable 
prejudices.  In  these  hto  greatest  successor  was  George  Borrow 
(r^^r88x),  who  used  three  volume  of  half-imaginary  auto- 
biography and  road-faring  in  strange  lands  as  a  sounding-board 
for  a  kind  of  romantic  revolt  against  the  century  of  comfort, 
toleration,  manufactures,  mechanical  inventions,  cheap  travel 
and  commercial  expansion,  unaccompanied  (as  he  maintains) 
by  any  commensurate  growth  of  human  wtodom,  happiness, 
security  or  dignity. 

In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  accesaon  most  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  whom  we  may  dexK>mxnate 
as  "  late  Georgian,"  were  silent.  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
KeaCs,  Coleridge,  lAmb,Sheridan,HazUtt,MackintosJi,  '^^ 
Crabbe  and  Cobbett  were  gone.  Wordsworth,  Sou  they, 
Campbell,  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  De  Quinccy, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford,  Leigh  Hunt,  Brougham,  Samuel 
Rogers  were  still  living,  but  the  vital  portion  of  their  work  was 
already  done.  The  principal  authors  who  belong  equally  to 
the  Georgian  and  Victorian  eras  are  Landor,  Bulwer,  Marryatp 
Hallam,  Milman  and  Dtoraeli;  none  of  whom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  approaches  the  first  rank  in  either.  The  significant 
work  of  Termyson,  the  Brownings,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
the  Bronti^s,  George  Eliot,  Mrs  GaskeU,  Trollope,  the  Kingsleys, 
Spencer,  Mifl,  Darwin,  Ruskin,  Grote,  Macaulay,  Freeman, 
Froude,  Lecky,  Buckle,  Green,  Maine,  Borrow,  FitxGerald, 
Arnold,  Rossettl,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Stevenson, 
Morris,  Newman,  Pater,  Jefferics — the  work  of  these  writers 
may  be  termed  conclusively  Victorian;  it  gives  the  era  a  stamp 
of  its  own  and  dtotinguishes  it  as  the  most  varied  in  intellectual 
riches  In  the  whole  course  of  our  literature.  Circumstances  have 
seldom  in  the  world  been  more  favourable  to  a  great  outburst  of 
literary  energy.^  The-  nation  was  secure  and  prosperous  to  an 
unexampled  degree,  conscioxis  of  the  will  and  the  power  to 
expand  still  further.  The  canons  of  taste  were  still  aristocratic. 
Books  were  made  and  unmade  according  to  a  regular  standard. 
Literature  was  the  one  form  of  art  which  the  English  understood, 
in  which  they  had  always  excelled  since  xs79»  and  in  which  their 
originality  was  supreme.  To  the  native  genius  for  poetry  was 
now  added  the  advantage  of  materiato  for  a  prose  which  la 
lucidity  and  verutility  should  surpass  even  that  of  Goldsmith 
and  Hazlitt.  The  diversity  of  form  and  content  of  thto  great 
literature  was  commensurate  with  the  development  of  human 
knowledge  and  power  which  marked  its  age.  In  thto  and  some 
other  respects  it  resembles  the  extraordinary  contemporary 
development  in  French  literature  which  began  under  the  reign 
of  Lows  Philippe.  The  one  signally  disconcerting  thing  about 
the  great  Victorian  writers  to  their  amaxing  prolixity.  Not 
content  with  two  or  three  long  books,  they  write  whole  literatures. 
A  score  of  volumes,  each  as  long  as- the  Bible  or  Shakespeare, 
barely  represents  the  output  of  such  authors  as  Cariyl^,  Ruskin, 
Fronde,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Newman,  Spencer  or  Trollope. 
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Tbey  obtaiiied  vast  quantities  of  new  readers,  for  the  middle 
class-  was  begiiming  to  read  with  avidity;  but  the  quality  of 
brevity,  the  knowledge  when  to  stop,  and  with  it  the  older  classic 
conciseness  and  the  nobler  Hellenk  idea  of  a  perfect  measure — 
these  things  were  as  though  they  had  not  been*  Meanwhikt 
the  old  schools  were  broken  up  and  the  foolscap  addressed  to  the 
old  masters.  Singers,  entertainers,  critics  and  historians  abound. 
Every  man  m^y  say  what  is  in  him  in  the  phrases  that  he  Ukes 
best,  and  the  sole  motto  that  oompeb  is  "  every  style  is  pcr- 
ini«ih1«»  except  the  style  that  is  tiresome."  The  old  modds 
are  strangely  <^scredited,  and  the  only  conventions  which  hold 
are  those  concerning  the  subjects  which  English  delicacy  hdd 
to  be  tabooed.  These  conventions  were  inordinately  strict, 
and  were  held  to  include  all  the  unrestrained,  illicit  impulses  of 
love  and  ail  the  more  violent  aberrations  from  the  Christian  code 
of  faith  and  ethics.  Infidel  speculation  and  the  Uaisons  of 
lawless  love  (which  had  begun  to  form  the  staple  of  the  new 
French  fictioo—bence  regarded  by  respectable  English  critics 
of  the  time  aa  profoundly  vitiated  and  scandalous)-  had  no 
recognized  existence  and  were  totally  ignored  in  literature 
designed  for  general  reading.  The  second  or  Goody^two-Shoes 
convention  remained  strictly  in  force  until  the  penultimate 
decade  of  the  19th  century,  and  was  acquiesced  in  or  at  least 
submitted  to  by  practically  all  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  The  great  poets  and  novelists  of  that  day  easily 
out-topped  their  fellows.  Society  had  no  difficulty  in  responding 
to  the  summons  Of  its  literary  leaders.  Nor  was  their  fame 
partial,  social  or  sectionaL  Thegreat  novelists  of  early  Victorian 
days  were  aristocratic  and  democratic  at  once.  Their  popularity 
was  universal  within  the  limits  of  the  language  and  beyond  iL 
The  greatest  of  men  were  men  of  imagination  rather  than  men 
of  ideas,  but  such  sociological  and  moral  ideas  as  they  derived 
from  their  environment  were  poured  helter-skelter  into  their 
novels,  which  took  the  form  of  huge  pantechnicon  magaaines. 
Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Victorian  novel  is  the  position 
it  enabled  women  to  attain  in  literature,  a  position  attained  by 
them  in  creative  work  neither  before  nor  since. 

The  novelists  to  a  certain  extent  created  their  oWb  method 
like  thegreat  dramatists,  but  such  rigid  prejudices  or  conventions 
p.,  as  they  found  already  in  possession  they  rcspcaed 

without  demur.  Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  write 
as  if  they  were  almost  entirely  innocent  of  the  existence  of  sexual 
vice.  As  artists  and  thinkers  they  were  both  formless.  But  the 
enormous  self-complacency  of  the  England  of  their  time,  assisted 
alike  by  the  part  played  by  the  nation  from  1793  to  1825, 
evangelicalism,  free  trade  (which  was  originally  a  system  of 
super-nationalism)  and  later,  evolution,  generated  in  them  a 
great  benignity  and  a  strong  determination  towards  a  hbcral 
and  humanitarian  philosophy.  Despite,  however,  the  diffuseness 
of  the  envelope  and  the  limitations  of  horizon  referred  to,  the 
unbookish  and  almost  unlettered  genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
(18x3-1870),  the  son  of  a  poor  lower  middle-class  clerk,  almost 
entirely  self-educated,  has  asserted  for  itself  the  foremost  place 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  period.  Dickens  broke  every  rule, 
rioted  in  absurdity  and  bathed  in  extravagance.  But  everything 
he  wrote  was  received  with  an  almost  frantic  joy  by  those  who 
recognized  his  creations  as  deifications  of  themselves^  his  scenery 
as  drawn  by  one  of  the  quickest  and  intensest  observers  that 
ever  lived,  and  his  drollery  as  an  accumulated  dividend  from  the 
treasury  of  human  laughter.  Dickens's  maBocrism$  were  severe, 
but  his  geniality  as  a  writer  broke  down  every  obstruction, 
reduced  Jeffrey  to  tears  and  Sydney  Smith  to  helpless  laughter. 

The  novel  in  France  was  soon  to  diverge  and  adopt  the  form 
of  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  traits  of  a  y^iy  small  group  of 
f^^t^;gf^  persons,  but  the  English  novel,  owing  mainly  to  the 
--nr-iv-.  pfe<li]ection  of  Dickens  for  those  Gargantuan  enter- 
tainers of  his  youth,  Fielding  and  SmoUett,  was  to  remain 
anchored  to  the  history.  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (x8 1  r- 
1863)  was  oven  more  historical  than  Dickens,  and  most  of  his 
leading  characters  are  provided  with  a  detailed  genealogy. 
Dickens's  great  works,  excepting  Dmid  Copp€r/UU  and  CrMi 
ExpecMicMj,  Jiad  all  appeared  when  Thackeray  .made  bis 


mark  in  184B  with  V^mUy  Fcir,  and  Thackeimy  follows  most  «f 
his  predecessor's  conveotioBS,  induding  his  oonventional  refigioa, 
ethics  and  politics,  but  he  avoids  his  worse  faults  of  theatricality. 
He  never  forces  the  note  or  lashes  -himself  into  fury  or  senti- 
mentality; be  limits  himself  in  satire  to  the  polite  sphere  which 
he  understands,  he  is  a  great  master  of  style  and  possesses  every 
one  of  its  fairy  gifts  except  brevity.  He  creates  characters  and 
scenes  worthy  of  Dicknas,  but  within  a  smaller  laoge  and 
without  the  same  ahundance.  He  is  a  traveller  and  a  oosano- 
politan,  while  Dickens  is  irredeemably  Cockney.  He  is  often 
content  to  criticize  or  annotate  or  to  preach  upon  some  ooageaial 
theme,  while  Dickens  would  be  in  the  flush  of  humorous  creation. 
His  range,  it  must  be  icmembered»  a  wide,  in  most  reqwcts  a 
good  deal  wider  than  his  great  contemporaxy's,  for  he  is  at  once 
novelist,  pamphleteer,  essayist,  hislorianp  critic,  and  the  writer 
of  some  of  the  most  deliote  and  senlimental  ttrs  ^oeauiam 
in  the  language. 

The  absoiption  of  En^and  in  itself  is  shown  with  'excep- 
tional force  in  the  case  of  Thackeray,  who  was  by  natme  a 
co8nu>politan,  yet  whose  work  is  so  absorbed  with  the 
structure  of  English  sodetyas  tobealmost  unintelligible 
to  foreigners.  The  exploration  of  the  human  heart 
and  conscience  in  rdation'  to  the  new  problems  of  the  time  had 
been  almost  abaudoncd  by  the  novd  since  Richardson's  time. 
It  wss  for  woman  to  aitraopt  to  resolve  these  questions,  and  with 
the  aid  of  powerful  imagination  to  propotmd  veiy  difierent 
conclusions*  The  conviction  of  CUiarlotte  Bronte  (x8x6-r855) 
was  that  the  mutual  passionate  love  of  one  man  and  one  woman 
is  sacred  and  creates  a  centre  of  highest  life,  energy  and  joy  in 
the  world.  George  Eliot  (18x9-1880),  on  the  other 
hand,  detected  a  blind  and  cruel  egoism  in  a)l  such 
ecstasy  of  individual  passion.  It  was  in  the  autumn 
of  X847  that  Jane  Eyre  shocked  the  primness  of  the  coteries  by 
the  unconcealed  ardour  of  its  love  passages.  Twelve  years  later 
Adam  Bfdc  astonished  the  world  by  the  intensity  of  its  ethical 
light  and  shade.  The  introspective  novel  was  now  very  gradually 
to  establLsh  a  stipremacy  over  the  historicaL  The  romance  of  the 
Brontiis'  forlorn  life  colours  Jane  Eyre^  colours  WnUuring 
HH^its  and  colours  Vilktie;  their  work  is  inseparable  from  their 
story  to  an  extent  that  we  perhaps  hardly  realise.  George 
Eliot  did  not  receive  this  adventitious  aid  from  romance,  and 
her  work  was,  perhaps,  unduly,  burdened  by  ethical  diatxibe^ 
scientific  disquisition  and  moral  and  philosophical  asides.  It 
is  more  than  redeemed,  however,  by  her  sovereign  humour,  by 
the  actual  truth  in  the  portrayal  of  that  absolutely  self-centred 
Midland  society  of  the  'thirties  and  'forties,  snd  by  the  moral 
significance  which  she  extracts  from  the  smaller  actions  and 
more  ordinary  characters  of  life  by  means  of  sympathy,  iraagina* 
tion  and  a  deep  human  compassion.  Her  novels  are  generally 
admitted  to  have  obtained  twin  summits  in  Adam  Bede  (1859) 
and  Middicmarek  (1873).  An  even  nicer  delineator  of  the  most 
delicate  shadfs  of  the  curiously  remote  provincial  society  of 
that  day  was  Mrs  Gaskell  (18x0-1865),  whose  Cran/ord  and 
Wives  and  Daughters  attain  to  the  perfection  (tf  easy,  natural 
and  unaffected  English  narrative.  Enthusiasm  and  a  picturesque 
boyish  ardour  and  partisaxu&bip  are  the  chief  features  of  Westward 
Hot  and  the  other  vivid  and  stirring  noveb  of  Charies  Kingpiley 
(x8x9-x875),  to  which  a  subtler  gift  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  most  be  added  in  the  case  of  his  brother  HeUry  Ilangsky 
(1830-1876).  Charles,  however,  was  probably  more 
aooomplished  asa  poet  than  in  the  to  him  too  ejedtiog 
operation  of  taking  sides  in  a  romance.  The  novels 
of  TroUope,  Rcade  and  Wilkie  Collins  are,  generally 
speaking,  a  secondary  product  of  the  literary  forces 
which  produced  the  great  fiction  of  the  'fifties.  The  two  last 
were  great  ^  structure  and  sensation:  Trollope  dogs  the  ptout 
of  every-day  life  with  a  certainty  and  a  clearness  that  border 
upon  inspiration.  The  great  novels  of  George  Meredith  range 
between  1859  and  x88o,  stories  of  characters  deeply  interesting 
who  reveal  themselves  to  us  by  Bashes  and  trust  to  our  inspimtxon 
to  do  the  rest.  The  wit,  the  H>arkle,  the  entrain  and  the  horiaoa 
of  these  books»  from  Rkhard  Feterd  to  the  master  analysis  of 
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TJU  EioiM,  htvt  ooDvettcd  tbe  ««dy  of  Utttditk  into  m  eact 
icience.  Thonm  Hardy  occupfet  a  place  scatcdy  infeiior  to 
MerediUi^caa  styliaC,  a  diseovcfcr  of  aewdeneaUof  theplamtlve 
and  tiie  wistful  in  the  vanishing  of  past  ldeals»  as  a  depictcr  of 
the  dd  southcni  nistie  life  of  England  and  its  tnghCOOBedy»  in 
a  serieaof  noveb  which  lako  tank  with  the  graatest 

If  Victorian  litetEtiii^  had  eomethiag  more  than  a  penfM 
In  Dickens,  it  had  ita  paiagoa  too  in  the  poet  Tennyaoik  The 
Uamrtoa,  *^^  ^'  *  Lincohuliire  panon  of  .aquireaichal  descent, 

^^  Alf red  Tennysoa  consecfated  himself  to  the  irocation 
of  poe^  wfth  the  same  vnaHefable  convi.ction  that  had  cfaatacter> 
bed  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Wovdswoith  and  Keats,  and  that 
was  yet  to  sfgnaUse  ItonettI  and  Swinburne,  and  he  hecame 
euily  the  greatest  virtuoso  of  bis  time  in  Us  art,  Tolyiicaaad 
tdylls  of  a  Itttitoioua  and  eaocio  pictoiesqueness  he  gavS  a  per- 
fectfon  of  technicpie  which  oitkim  haa  chsstenrd  only  to  perfect 
b  such  mhades  of  description  as  *'The  Lotus  Eaters,"  *'  The 
Dream  of  Fsir  Women,"  and  '*  Morte  d'Arthor."  Ho  received 
as  vapour  the  sense  of  iinfaslnfiw  as  to  the  piobiemo  of  the 
foturs  wUcli  pervaded  his  generation,  and  in  the  elegies:  and 
lyricsof  In  Mtmoriatn,  in  TJU  Frinua  and  h&  Maitd  he  gave 
tikeni  back  to  his  ODntcmpoiaries  in  a  running  sttoun,  which 
sttU  sparkles  and  radiates  amid  the  gloonu  Alter  the  lyn'cal 
moBodrsma  of  Mamd  in  1855  he  devdted  his  flawless  technique 
of  design,  hanaoiqr  and  rhythm  bo  works  piimarily  <tf  decDtatidtt 
and  design  ( Tin  IdfUt  cftkt  Kmg),MaA  to  eipedmeats  inttetrical 
draota  for  wUch  the  time  wna  not  ripe;  but  his  maitt  oooipetioa 
was  varied  almost  to  tJie  last  by  lyrical  bhieaons  such  as'*  Fiater 
A^t**  "  Roman  Virgfl,"  or  **  Crossing  the  Bar,"  which,  like 
"  Tearsk  Idle  Team  "  and  '*  O  that  'twere  possible,"  embody  the 
asphratkma  of  Flaubert  towards  a  perfected  art  of  fsngwsgr 
taping' aa  no  other  vene  probabty  oan. 

Few,  perhaps,  would  go  now  to  Jn  Mtmotiam  as  to  an  oiade 
for  iifauainatioa  and  guidance  as  many  of  Queen  Victoria's  oon- 
Bj^waioM.' tempocsriea  did,  horn  the  Queen  herself  downward^ 
^^^^  And  yet  it  will  take  very  long  em  ix%  fiucination 
fades.  Jn  hugoage  most  musics!  it  nearticulates  the  gospd 
of  Sonew  and  JUrre,  and  it  remains  still  a  pathetic  espresiion 
of  emotion^  sentiments  and  truths  which,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  the  same,  and  as  long  as  calamity,  soetqw  and 
deatkare  busy  In  the  world,  must  be  alwaysrepeating  themselves. 
Its  power,  perhsps,  we  may  feel  of  this  poem  and  indeed  of 
most  of  Tennyaon's  poetry,  is  not  quite  equal  to  its  charm. 
And  if  we  itA  this  strongly,  we  shall  regsni  Robert  Browning 
as  the  typicsl  poet  of  the  Victorian  era.  His  thought  has  been 
compared  to  a  galvanic  battery  for  the  use  of  spiritual  paralytics. 
The  grmre  defect  of  Browning  is  that  his  ideas,  however  cxrellcnt, 
are  so  seldom  completely  won;  they  are  left  in  a  twilight,  or 
even  a  4iTV!y>#f  more  Cimmerian  than  that  to  which  the  worst 
of  the  viftuoai  dedicate  their  ideas.  Similarly,  even  in  his 
**  Pcanuttc  Ron^nces  and  Lyrics  "  (1S45)  or  lids  "  Men  and 
Women  "  .(1855)  he  rarely  depicts  action,  seldom  goes  further 
than  interpreting  the  mind  of  man  as  he  approaches  action. 
If  Diekens  may  be  described  as  the  eye  of  Victorian  literature, 
'Tennyson  the  ear  attuned  to  the  subtlest  melodies,  Swinburne 
the  reed  to  which  everything  blew  to  music,  Thackeray  the  velvet 
•pulpit-c«^biqn,  Eliot  the  impending  brow,  and  Meredith  the 
cerebral  dome,  then  Browning  might  well  be  described  as  the 
active  brain  itself  eternally  expounding  some  point  of  view 
remote  in  time  and  place  from  its  own.  Tennyson  was  ostensibiy 
and  always  a  poet  in  his  life  and  his  art,  in  hb  blue  doak  and 
sombrero,  1^  mind  and  study  alike  stored  with  intaglios  of  the 
thought  of  all  ages,  always  sounding  and  remodelling  his  verses 
so  tlwit  they  shall  attain  the  maximum  of  sweetness  and  S3rm- 
metry.  He  was  a  recluse.  Browning  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
sembled his  poetheod,  successfully  ditgHiifd  his  muse  under  the 
semblance  of  a  stock  merchant,  was  dvil  to  his  feUowmen,  and 
though  nervous  with  bores,  encountered  every  one  he  met  as  if  he 
were goiqg  to  receive  more  than  he  could  impart.  In  Tennyaon's 
poetry  we  are  always  discovering  new  beauties.  In  Browning's 
we  are  finding  new  blemishes.  Why  he  chose  rhythm  and  metre 
for  seven-eighths  of  his  purpose  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 
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IDs  pkoccst  agsiost  the  natoiBlistk  view  of  life  is,  perhaps,  a 
more  valid  one  than  Tennyson'ai  he  is  at  pains  to  show  us  the 
noble  elements  valuable  in  spite  of  failure  to  achieve  tangible 
success.  He  realises  that  the  greater  the  mfui,  the  greater  ia 
the  failuseb  yet  protests  nnfsJIingly  against  the  despondent  or 
matcriaKsf  view  of  life.  His  nimble  appreciation  of  character 
and  motive  attracts  the  attentive  curiosity  of  highly  intellectual 
people;  but  the  questioa  recurs'with  some  persistence  »%>  to 
wh^hcr  poetry,  after  all,  was  the  right  medium  for  the  espressioa 
of  these  views. 

Masty  of  Browning's  idess  and  fertilizations  will,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  their 
form,  penetrate  the  future  indirect^  aa  the  stimulant  RmMtia, 
of  other  men's  work.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  Monik 
those  remarkable  writers  who  have  for  the  £rst  time  ^*°*^ 
given  the  fine  arts  a  considerable  place  in  English  '*"*'' 
fitcratuie,  notary  John  Ruskin  {Uod€m  PainUrM,  1S43,  Severn 
Lsmptt  1S49,  Stona  ^  Yenke,  1853),  William  Morris,  John 
Addfngton  Synvonds  and  Walter  Pater.    Browniitg,  it  is  true, 
shared  the  dfadpleship  of  the  first  two  with  Kingsl^  and  Carole. 
But  Raskin  outlived  all  discipleshipa  and  tninwndffd  almost 
all  the  proee  wrateis  of  his  period  in  a  style  the  elements  of 
emotional  power  in  which  still  preserve  their  secret.  . 

Move  a  poet  of  doubt  than  either  Tennyson  or  the  college 
frkiid,  A.  H.  Ooogh,  whose  loss  he  lamented  in  one  of  the  finest 
pastoral  elegies  of  all  agesi  Matthew  Arnold  takes 
tank  with  Tennyson,  Browning  and  Swinburne  alone 
among  the  Dii  Majores  of  Victorian  poetiy.  Ue  is  periiaps  a 
dlsapk  of  Wordsworth  even  more  than  of  Goethe,  and  he  finds 
inNature,describedinrarefiedthougbat  times  intense^  beautiful 
phrase,  the  balm  for  the  unrest  of  man's  unsatisfied  yearnings^ 
the  divorce  between  soul  and  inteliea,  and  the  sense  of  contrast 
between  the  barren  toil  of  man  and  the  magic  operancy  of  nature. 
Hismost  delicate  and  intimate  strains  are  tinged  with  melancholy. 
The  infinite  desire  of  what  might  lyive  been,  the  lacrimat 
renmt  inspires  "  Resignation,"  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  his 
volume  of  1849  {Tk^  Sdr^yed  ReveUer).  Jo  the  decply-sighcd 
lines  of  "  Dover  Beach  "  In  r867  it  is  associated  with  his  sense 
of  the  decay  of  faitK  The  dreaming  garden  trees,  the  full 
moon  and  the  white  evening  star  of  the  beautiful  English-coloured 
ThynU  evoke  the  same  mood,  and  render  Arnold  one  of  the 
supreme  among  elegiac  poets,  But  his  poetiy  is  the  most 
individusl  in  the  circle  and  admits  the  popular  heart  never 
for  an  instant.  As  a  popularizer  of  Renan  and  of  the  view  of 
the  Bible,  not  as  a  talisman  but  as  a  literature,  and,  again,  as  a 
chastena  of  his  contemporaries  by  means  of  the  iteration  of  a 
few  telling  phrsses  about  philistines,  barbarians,  sweetness  and 
light,  sweet  reasonableness,  high  seriousness,  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism,  "  young  lions  of  the  Daily  Tdepa^;*  and  **  the 
note  of  provindaL'ty,"  Arnold  far  eclipsed  his  fame  as  a  poet 
during  his  lifetime.  His  crusade  of  banter  against  the  bad 
civilization  of  his  own  class  was  one  of  the  most  audaciously 
auooessfuT  things  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished.  But  all  his 
prose  theorizing  was  excessively  superfidaL  In  poetry  he 
sounded  «  note  which  the  prose  Arnold  seemed  hopelttsi^ 
unable  ever  to  fathom. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  the  virtuoso  group  who  derived  their 
first  incitement  to  poetry  from  Chatterton,  £eats  and  the  ear(y 
exotic  ballads  of  Tennyson,  far  though  these  yet  were  §t»tmm 
from  attaining  the  perfection  in  which  they  now 
appear  after  half  a  centarv  of  assiduous  correction.  The  chief 
of  them  were  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  his  sister  Christina,  William 
Morria  anid  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  The  founders  of  this 
school^  which  took  and  acquired  the  name  Pre-Raphaelite,  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  Dante  revival  and  by  the  study 
of  the  ear^  Florentine  masters.  Rossetti  himself  was  an  accom- 
plished translator  from  Dante  and  from  Villon.  He  preferred 
Keats  to  Shelley  becaxise  (like  himselO  he  had  no  philosophy^ 
The  i8th  century  wss  to  him  as  if  it  had  never  been,  he  didikes 
Greek  lucidity  and  the  open  air»  and  prefers  lean  medieval  saints^ 
spectral  imagea  and  mystic  loves.  The  passwn  of  these  students 
was  retrospective;  they  wauled  to  revive  the  literatujc  of  a 
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fbi^ten  past,  Italian,  tendiiia'vlaB,  nench.  above  attfinedieval. 
To  do  this  is  a  questioD  of  cnthusiastk  experiment  and  advmtwe. 
Rossctti  leads  the  iray  with  his  sooneu  and  ballads.  Christina 
follows  with  GMm  Markd,  though  she  subsequently,  with  a 
perfected  technique,  writes  poetry  move  and  more  oonfined  to  the 
rellgiotts  emotions.  WiUiam  Morris  publishes  in  1858  his  D^tnu 
cf  Cmnevere,  followed  in  ten  yeais  by  Tks  EonMy  PoradisM, 
d  collection  of  metrical  tales,  which  hang  in  the  sunshine  like 
tapestries  woven  of  golden  thread,  where  we  should  naturally 
expect  the  ordinary  paperhanging  of  prose  romance. 

From  the  verdurous  gloom  of  the  studio  with  its  mysterious 
and  occult  properties  in  which  Rossetti  compounded  his  colours, 
Moi^  went  forth  shortly  to  chant  and  then  to  narrate 
Sodalbt  songi  and  parables.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  set  forth  to  sfandaliae  the  critics  of  1866 
with  the  roses  and  lilies  of  vice  and  white  death  in  Fc€m$  and 
BdUads,  which  was  greeted  with  howls  and  hisses,  and  reproach 
against  a  **  fleshly  school  of  modem  poetry."  Scandalous 
verses  these  were,  rioting  on  the  crests  of  some  of  these  billows 
of  song.  More  discecning  persons  perceived  the  harmless  im* 
personal  unreality  and  mischievous  youthful  extravagance 
of  all  these  Cyprian  outbursts,  that  the  pooms  were  the  out- 
pourings of  a  young  singer  op  to  the  chin  in  the  Pierian  flood, 
add  possessed  by  a  poetic  energy  so  urgent  that  It  could  not 
wait  to  apply  the  touchstones  of  reality  or  the  chastening 
planes  of  experience.  Swinburne  far  surpassed  the  promoters 
of  this  exotic  school  m  technical  excellence,  and  in  AlaUnta  i» 
Cdydon  and  its  successors  may  be  said  to  have  widened  the 
bounds  o|  £n^h  song,  to  have  created  a  new  music  and  liberated 
a  new  harmonic  scale  in  hb  verse.  Of  the  two  elements  which, 
superadded  to  a  constunmate  technique,  compose  the  great  poet, 
intensity  of  imagination  and  intensity  of  passion,  the  latter 
in  Swmbume  much  predominated.  The  result  was  a  great 
abundance  of  heat  and  glow  and  not  perhaps  quite  enough 
defining  Ught.  Hence  the  tendency  to  be  incomprehensible, 
so  fatal  in  Its  fasdnation  for  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  which 
would  almost  justify  the  title  of  the  triumvirs  of  twilight  to  three 
of  the  greatest  It  is  this  incompTehcnability  which  ahenates 
the  poet  from  the  popular  understanding  and  confines  his 
a^idience  to  poets,  students  and  scholars.  Poetry  b  often 
comparable  to  a  mountain  range  with  its  points  and  aiguilles, 
its  peaks  and  crags,  its  domes  and  its  summits.  But  Swinburne's 
poetry,  filled  with  the  sound  and  movement  of  great  watera, 
h  as  incomrnunlcaUe  as  the  sea.  Trackless  and  almost  boundless, 
h  has  no  points,  no  definite  summits.  The  poet  never  seems  to 
know  precisely  when  he  is  going  to  stop.  His  metrical  flow  is 
wave-Uke,  beautiful  and  rather  monotonous,  Inseparable  twm 
the  genual  effect.  His  endings  seem  due  to  an  exhaustion  of 
rhythm  rather  than  to  an  exhaustion  of  senpe.  A  cessatibn  of 
meaning  is  less  perceptible  than  a  cessation  of  magnificent  sound. 
Akin  in  some  sense  to  the  attempt  made  to  get  behind  the  veO 
and  to  recapture  the  old  charms  and  spells  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  discover  the  open  sesame  of  the  Morie  WArlkm 
and  the  Mahmogion  and  to  reveal  the  old  Cdtic  and 
monastic  life  which  once  filled  and  dominated  our 
Islands,  was  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  twin  gods 
of  the  'forties  and  'fifties,  state-Protestantism  and  the  sanctity 
of  trade.  The  curiously  assorted  Saint  Georges  who  fought  these 
monsters  were  John  Henry  Newman  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The 
first  cause  of  the  movement  was,  of  course,  the  anomalous 
position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  had  become  a  province 
of  the  oligarchy  officered  by  younger  sons.  It  stood  apart  from 
foreign  Protestantism;  its  ignorance  of  Rome,  and  consequently 
of  what  it  protested  against,  was  colossal;  it  was  conscious  <tf 
Itself  only  as  an  establBhmcnt--it  had  produced  some  very 
great  men  since  the  days  of  the  non-jurors,  when  it  had  misbid 
Its  hutorical  conscience,  but^hese  had  either  been  great  schobrs 
in  their  studies,  such  as  Berkeley,  Butler,  Warburton,  Thomas 
Scott,  or  revivalbts,  evangdicab  and  niusionaries,  such  as 
Wibon,  Wesley,  Newton,  Romaine,  Cedl,  Venn,  Martyn,  who 
were  essentially  Congregationalbts  rather  than  fabtorical 
Churchmen.    A  new  spiritual  bacon  was  to  be  raised;  an 


attempt  was  to  be  made  to  reaKse  the  historical  and  cosasc 
aspects  of  the  Eni^ish  Church,  to  examine  its  connexions,  its 
descent  and  iu  title*deeds.  In  thb  atumpt  Newman  was  to 
spend  the  best  years  of  hb  life. 

The  growth  of  libeial  opinkma  and  the  denudation  of  the 
English  Church  of  spiritual  and  historical  ideas,  leaving  "  only 
pulpit  orators  at  Cbphamaad  Ish'ngton  and  two-bottle  orthodox" 
to  defend  it,  seemed  to  involve  the  continued  existence  of 
AngUcanism  in  any  form  in  considerable  doubt.  Swift  had  said 
at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century  that  if  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  extirpatioii  of  the  gospel,  bank  stock  might  dedine 
t%;  but  a  century  bter  it  b  doubtful  whether  the  passing  of 
such  a  bill  would  have  left  any  trace,  however  evanescent, 
upon  the  stability  of  the  money  market  The  Anglican  via 
mwdia  had  enendes.not  only  in  the  pUloaophical  RMUoab,  but 
also  m  the  newcaste  of  men  of  idenoe,  Ferbaps,  as  J.  A.  Froude 
suggests,  these  combined  enemies,  Tkt  Ediaimtik  Rtaiem, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  the  Reform  Minbciy,  Low  Church 
philosophy  and  the  London  Univenity  were  not  so  very  terrible 
afteralL  The  Church  was  a  vested  interest  whicb  had  a  greater 
stake  in  the  country  and  was  harder  to  enuficate  than  they 
imagined.  But  it  had  nothing  to  give  to  the  historiaa  and  the 
idealbt.  They  were  right  to  fight  for  what  their  aoub  craved 
after  and  found  In  the  Church  of  Attdiewes,  Hesbeit,  Kca  and 
Wateiland.  Belief  in  the  divine  mbaion  of  the  Church  lingered 
on  In  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Alexander  Koos  or  hb  dbdple 
Bishop  Jebb;  but  few  were  prepased  to  answer  the  question— 
'*  What  b  the  Church  as  spoken  of  in  Engbnd?  Is  it  the 
Church  of  Christ  ?  "•*-«nd  the  answers  were  waiiout.  Hooker 
had  said  it  wa%  **  the  nation  ";  and  in  entirely  altered  circnm- 
stances,  with  some  qualifications,  Dr  Arnold  said  the  same. 
It  was  "  the  Esublishment "  acooiding  to  the  bwyeii  and 
politicians,  both  Whig  and  Tory*  It  was  an  Invisible  and 
mystical  body,  sold  the  Evangelicab.  It  was  the  aggregate  of 
separate  congregations,  said  the  Nonoonfombta.  It  was  the 
parbamentary  creation  of  the  Reformation,  said  the  Erastians.' 
The  true  Church  was  the  communion  of  the  Fope;  the  pretcaded 
Church  was  a  legalised  schism,  said  the  Roman  Catbottca.  All 
these  ideas  were  floating  about,  loose  and  vague,  CBOOg  people 
who  talked  much  about  the  Church. 

One  thing  was  perristently  obvious,  namely,  that  the  Batkmal- 
btdiurch  had  become  opportunbt  in  every  fibre,  aad  that  It  had 
thrown  off  almost  every  sembfamoe  of  ecdesiasdeal  dhdpliiie. 
The  view  was  drcubted  that  the  Church  owed  Its  continued 
exbtenor  to  the  good  sense  of  the  individaab  who  ofBceieri  It, 
and  to  the  esteem  which  possession  and  good  sense  combined 
invarbbly  engendered  in  the  reigning  oligaichy  But  since 
Christbnity  was  true— and  Newman  was  the  one  man  of  modem 
times  who  seems  never  to  have  doubted  thb,  newer  to  have 
overlooked  the  unmbtakable  threat  of  etenal  punishment 
to  the  wicked  and  unbelieving— modem  England,  with  Its 
march  of  intellect  and  its  diatter  about  progrem,  was  advancing 
with  a  light  heart  to  the  verge  of  a  bottomless  abyss.  By  a 
dbmetricaDy  opposite  chain  of  reasoning  Newman  mailed 
mud)  the  same  condusion  as  Carlyle.  Newman  sought  a  haven 
of  security  in  a  rapprochement  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
medieval  influences  already  at  work  in  Oxford  be|^  to  fan  the 
flame  which  kindled  to  a  blase  in  the  ninetieth  of  the  odebrated 
Tracts  for  tMe  Times.  It  proved  the  turning  of  the  ways  leadkig 
Keble  and  Pusey  to  Angfican  ritual  and  Newman  to  Rome. 
Thb  anti-liberal  campaign  was  poison  to  the  state^hurdbmen 
and  Protestants,  and  became  perhaps  the  chief  intellectaal 
storm  centre  of  the  century.  Charles  Klngsley  fn  r864  sought  to 
illustrate  by  recent  events  that  veradty  could  not  be  considered 
a^oman  virtue. 

After  some  prdiminary  inmic  spanfng  'Newman  wis  stung 
into  writfaig  what  he  ddiberatdy  called  Apthgia  frp  vita  me. 
In  thb,  apart  from  the  masterly  dial^tic  and  exposition 
in  which  be  had  abeady  shown  himself  an  adqit,  a 
volume  of  autobiography  b  made  a  chapter  of  general 
hbtory,  unsurpassed  hi  its  hind  since  the  Confenians 
of  St  Augustine,  combined  with  a  perfection  of  form,  a  pncbioQ 
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ef  pitfuitis  ttd  t  tbAim  of  stjrle  pceulhr  to  the  gehiiii  of  tlie 
mutlior,  nadtdag  it  one  of  the  mastefpieoet  of  EoglUi  pioee. 
Bst  whOo  Newmiii  was  thus  loaBdiQg  a  itticat,  louder  and 
man  ttifeiit  Toioci  wtra  tignatifng  the  advance  in  a  totally 
oppeaiie  diiectioiL  The  Afihgla  fdl  in  point  of  time  between 
The  Oritf^tfSpmetBoi  Affetiil0/irdii,in  whkb  ChaikaDarwin 
^vat  laying  tho  ooffner  atottea  of  the  new  adence  of  which  Thomas 
Hosley  and  Alfied  Riiaael  Wallace  wen  to  he  among  the  fint 
apeeOea,  aad'afanost  ooindded  with  the  Fim  FrincipUt  of  a 
lynthetic  philofdphy*  in  which  Heibert  Spencer  wu  formulating 
a  set  of  prohabffitks  wboOy  destructiine  to  the  acceptance  of 
positive  tnith  in  any  one  leligion.  The  typical  Ustofiu  of  the 
'fifties.  Thomas  BaUnstOQ  Macaulav.  and  the  nfmi'**? 
^""^^  thinker  of  the 'sixties,  John  Stoait  Mill,  had  as  deter- 
minedly averted  their  faces  from  the  dd  conception  of  revealed 
idiipon.  Nonrishedintbesdioolof  the  great  Whig  pamphleteer 
hisforiana,  George  Grote  and  Henry  Hallam,  MacaoUy  combined 
gif U  of  memory,  enthusiastic  conviction,  portraiture  and  literary 
cxpressfon,  whidi  gave  to  his  Ustorical  writing  a  resonance 
vneqnalled  (even  by  Michekt)  in  nMdem  literature.  In  spite  of 
faults  of  taste  and  fairness,  Macaulay's  respleodcnt  gifts  enabled 
Um  Jto  achieve  for  the  period  from  Charles  IL  to  the  pesce  of 
Ryswick  what  Tbncydides  had  done  for  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
The  pictures  that  he  drew  with  such  exultant  force  are  stamped 
JBcffaeeably  upon  the  popular  mind.   His  chief  faults  are  not  of 
d^ail,  but  rather  a  UkJc  of  subtlety  as  regards  characterisation 
and  motive,  a  disposition  to  envisage  history  too  esdnsively 
as  s  politician,  and  the  seqoenoe  of  historical  events  aa  a  kind  of 
prdered  progress  towards  the  material  klcalS  of  «niv«BBal  trade 
and  Whig  optimism  as  revealed  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of'iS^x. 
Macaulay's  tendency  to  disparage  the  past  brought  his  whole 
vfaaon  of  the  Cosmos  into  sharp  collision  with  that  of  his  rival 
2_^.       appdhnt  to  the  hjatorifsl  conscience,  Themes  Cariyle, 
^^''^      a  man  whose  despair  of  the  present  casUy  exceeded 
Newman's.  But  Carlyk's  despondency  waa  totally  irrespective 
of  the  attitude  preserved  by  Kngland  towards  the  Holy  Father, 
whom  he  sddom  referred  to  save  as  "  the  three>hatted  Papa  " 
nnd  **  servant  of  the  deviL"  It  may  be  in  fact  almost  regarded 
is  the  leverst  or  complement  to  the  excess  of  self  •complaoency 
in  Maranlay.  We  may  correct  the  excess  of  one  by  the  opposite 
oacess  of  Hw  other.   Macaulay  was  an  optimist  in  ecstasy  with 
the  material  advance  of  his  time  in  knowledge  and  power;  the 
growth  of  national  wealth,  machinery  and  means  of  lighting  and 
fecomotion  caused  him  to  glow  with  satisfsction.   Cariyle,  the 
pesBinnst,  regards  all  such  symptoms  of  mechanical  development 
as  contemptible.  Far  from  panegyrising  hisown  time,  be  critidscs 
it  without  uMrcy.  Macaulay  had  great  faith  in  rules  and  reguhu 
tions.  lofoim  bills  and  pariiamentaiy  machinery.     Cariyle 
rqpudsthsmaa  wiles  of  the  devU.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
according  to  Macaulay,  was  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a 
cross  between  Mokdt  and  Puck,  Us  palace  was  hell,  and  Oliver 
Twist  and  Snfke  Were  petted  children  compared  with  his  son 
the  crown  prince.   In  the  same  bluff  and  honest  father  Cariyle 
nfiTgniffd  the  Tealised  ideal  of  his  fancy  and  hugged  the  just 
nan  made  perfect  to  hb  heart  of  hearta.  Such  men  as  Bentham 
and  Cobden,  Mill  and  Macaulay,  had  in  Carljde's  opiniocupared 
themsdvcs  no  »*rif»*^**  exertion  to  exah  the  prosperity  and 
happteeis  of  their  own  day.   The  time  hod  come  to  react  at  all 
hasards  against  the  prevalent  sttrieit  of  dvilisation.  Hencdorth 
his  Bteraiy  activity  was  to  take  two  main  directions.    First, 
tracts  for  the  times  against  modem  trndcnnw,  espffially  against 
the  demoralising  modem  talk  aboot  progress  by  meana  of  money 
and  macbineiy  which  emanated  like  a  miasma  from  the  writings 
of  sudi  men  as  Mill,  Macaulay,  Brotigbam,  Bnckk  and  from  the 
Quarterlies.    Secondly,  a  cydopean  exhibition  of  Caesarism, 
discipline,  the  regimentation  of  workers,  and  the  convertibility 
of  the  Big  Stick  and  the  Bible,  with  a jweference  to  the  Big  Stick 
as  a  panarfo,    The  snowball  waa  to  grow  rapidly  among  such 
jrriters  as  Kinffley;  Ruskin,  George  Borrow,  unencumbmd  by 
reasoning  or  deductive  processes  which  they  despised.    Cariyle 
himself  felt  that  the  condition  of  En^and  waa  one  for  anger 
nther  than  discussion.   He  dettsted  the  ratioiialbm  and  sym- 
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neciy  of  soch  methodisCI  of  thoagHt  as  Mm,  Bockls,  Danrin, 
Speaccr,  Lecky,  Ricardo  and  other  demonstrations  of  the  dismal 
sdence  mere  chatter  he  caBed  it.  The  palliative  phihuithropy 
of  the  day  had  become  hia  aversion  even  more  than  the  inroads 
of  Rome  under  cover  of  the  Oadord  movement  which  Froude, 
Borrow  and  Klngsley  set  fhemselves  to  correct.  As  an  historian 
of  a  formal  order  Carlyle's  historical  portraits  cannot  bear  a 
strict  comparison  with  the  published  work  of  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay,  or  even  of  Maine  and  Froude  in  this  period,  but  as  a 
biographer  and  aotobicgrapher  Gariyk^  caustic  insight  has 
enabled  him  to  produce  much  which  is  of  the  very  stuff  Of  human 
nature.  Surrounded  by  pUlomatha  and  savants  who  wrote 
smoothly  about  the  perfectibility  of  man  and  hb  institutions, 
Cariyle  almost  alone  refused  to  distil  hb  angry  eloquenct  and 
went  on  railing  against  the  passive  growth  of  dvifisation  at  the 
heart  of  which  ho  dedaied  that  he  had  discovered  a  cancer. 
This  uncouth  Titan  worship  and  prostration  before  brate  forcei 
this  constant  ranting  about  JJarfs  and  vikfngs  trembles  often  on 
the  verge  of  cant  and  comedy,  and  Us  fiddling  on  the  one  string 
of  human  pretension  and  bankraptcy  became  discordant  almost 
to  the  point  of  chaos.  Instinetivdy  destructive,  he  resents  the 
apostleship  of  teachers  like  Mil,  or  the  pioneer  discoveries  of 
men  likoHerbett  Spencer  and  DarwiiL  He  remains,  nevertheless, 
a  great  incaicolable  figure,  the  cross  grandfather  of  a  school  of 
thought  which  is  largely  unconscious  of  its  debt  and  which  so 
for  as  it  recognises  it  takes  Cariyle  in  a  manner  wholty  different 
from  that  of  liis  contemporaries. 

The  deatha  of  Cariyle  and  George  EUot  (and  also  of  George 
Borrow)  In  r88r  make  a  startiflg-pobkt  for  the  new  schoob  of 
hiitflrims,  novelists,  critics  and  biographers,  and 
those  new  nature  students  who  dsim  to  cure  those 
evil  effects  of  dvilisatioB  which  Cariyle  and  hb 
disciples  had  discovered.  Hbtory  in  the  hands  of  Macauhy, 
Buckie  and  Cariyle  had  been  occupied  mainly  with  the  bias  and 
teiMicncy  of  change,  the  results  obtsined  by  those  who  consulted 
the  orade  being  more  often  than  not  (Uametrica^y  opposite. 
With  Froude  still  on  the  one  hand  aa  the  champion  of  w^^,^ 
Protestantfam,  and  with  B.  A.  Freeman  and  J.  R.  ''"*>^« 
Green  on  the  other  as  nationalist  hbtoiians,  the  scliool  of  applied 
history  was  fuUy  represented  in  the  next  generation,  but  as  the 
records  grew  and  multiplied  in  print  In  accordance  with  the  wise 
provirions  made  in  1857  by  the  commenoement  of  the  Rolb 
Scries  of  medieval  historians,  and  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers, 
to  be  foUewed  shortly  by  the  rapidly  growing  volumes  of  CalendarB 
of  Historical  Manuscripts,  historians  began  to  concentrate  their 
attcnriou  mere  upon  the  procesa  of  change  as  their  r^t  subject 
matter  and  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  documents,  statbtict 
and  other  impersonal  and  disinterested  forms  of  materia^  Such 
historical  writers  aa  Locky,  Lovd  Acton,  Crdi^on,  Merley  and 
Bryce  contributed  totheproccss  of  transition  mainly  asessayists, 


but  the  new  doctrines  were  tested  and  to  a  certain  extent  put 
into  action  by  such  writers  as  Thorold  Rogers,  Stubbs,  Gar<finer 
and  Maithind.  The  theory  that  History  b  a  science,  bo  less  and 
no  more,  was  propounded  in  so  many  words  by  Prol^sor  Bury 
in  hb  iiuugural  lecture  at  Cambridge  in  xgoj^  and  thb  view  and 
the  corresponding  divergence  of  history  fkom  the  traditional 
pathway  of  Belles  Lettres  has  become  steadily  more  dondnant 
hi  the  world  of  historical  researdi  and  historical  writing  sines 
i88x.  The  bulk  of  quite  modem  historical  writing  can  certdnly 
be  Justified  from  no  other  point  of  view.^ 

The  novel  since  xS8r  has  pursued  a  coune  curiously  analogous 
to  that  of  liistodcsl  writing.  Supported  aa  it  was  by  maateis 
of  the  bU  regime  such  as  Meredith  and  Hardy,  and  by  rua^vA 
those  who  ^en  ranked  even  higher  in  popular  esteem 
such  as  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony  TreliopOr  Besant  and  Rice^ 
Bbcknunre,  William  Black  and  a  monstrous  rising  regfanent  of 
lady  novelbta— Mrs  Lynn  Linton,  Rhoda  Broughton,  Mrs  Henry 
Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  the  type  seemed 
securdy  anchored  to  the  old  formulas  and  the  old  ways.  In 
reality,  however,  many  of  these  popular  workers  were  already 
moribund  and  tho  novd  was  hdng  honeycombed  by  Frcn^ 
influenoa* 
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This  is  perceptible  In  Haitly,  bvt  may  be  traced  with  greater 
dislinaoess  in  the  best  work  of  George  Gissing,  George  Moore, 
Mark  Rutherford,  and  later  on  of  U.  G.  Weils,  Arnold  Bennett 
and  John  Galsworthy.  The  old  novelisu  had  left  behind  tliem 
a  giant's  robe.  Intellectually  gianu,  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
were  equally  gigantic  spendthrifts.  They  worked  in  a  state  of 
fervent  heat  above  a  glowipg  furnace,  into  which  they  flung 
hkvish  naasses  of  unsh^>ed  metal,  caring  Little  for  immediau  effect 
or  minute  dexterity  of  stroke,  but  kJoowing  full  well  that  the 
emotional  energy  oi  their  temperaments  was  capable  of  fusing 
the  most  intractable  material,  and  that  in  the  end  they  would 
produce  their  great  downright  effect.  Their  spirits  rose  and  fell, 
but  the  case  was  desperate,  copy  had  to  be  despatched  at  once 
or  the  current  serial  would  collapse.  Good  and  bad  had  to  make 
up  the  tale  against  time,  and  reveUing  in  the  very  exuberance 
and  excess  of  their  humour,  the  novelists  invariably  triumphed. 
It  was  incumbent  on  the  new  school  of  novelists  to  economize 
their  work  with  more  skill,  to  relieve  their  composition  of 
irrelevandes,  to  keep  the  writing  in  one  key,  and  to  direct  it 
consistently  to  one  end— in  brief,  to  unify  the  novel  as  a  work 
of  art  and  to  simplify  its  ordonnance. 

The  novel,  thus  listened  and  sharpened,  was  conquering  new 
fields.  The  novel  of  the  'sixties  remained  not,  periiaps,  to  win 
many  new  triumphs,  but  a  very  popular  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  performed  variations  on  the  dd  masteia,  and  much 
later  in  the  hands  of  Mr  William  de  Morgan,  showing  a  new 
force  and  quiet  power  of  its  own.  The  novel,  however,  was 
ramifying  in  other  directions  in  a  way  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  A  young  Edinburgh  student,  Robert  UHiis  Stevenson, 
had  inherited  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pre-Raphaelitic  virtuosos, 
and  combined  with  their  passion  for  the  romance  of  the  historic 
past  a  curiosity  fully  as  strong  about  the  secrets  of  romantic 
technique.  A  coterie  which  he  formed  with  W.  £.  Henley  and  his 
cousin  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  studied  words  as  a  young  art  student 
studies  paints,  and  made  studies  for  portraits  of  buccaneers  with 
the  same  mijaute  drudgery  that  Rossetti  had  studied  a  wall  or 
Morris  a  piece  of  figured  tapestry.  While  thus  forming  a  new 
romantic  school  whose  work  when  wroui^t  by  his  methods  should 
be  fit  to  be  grafted  upon  the  plauresque  historic  fiction  of  Scott 
and  Dumas,  Stevenson  was  also  naturalising  the  short  story  of 
the  modem  French  type  upon  English  ground.  In  this  particular 
field  he  was  eclipsed  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  who,  though  less 
original  as  a  man  of  letters,  bad  a  technical  vocabulary  and 
descriptive  power  far  in  advance  of  Stevenson's,  and  was  able  in 
addition  to  give  his  writing  an  exotic  quality  derived  from 
Oriental  colouring.  This  re^wial  type  of  writing  has  since  been 
widely  imitated,  and  the  novtl  has  simultaneously  developed  in 
many  other  ways,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  significant  is  the 
psychological  study  as  manipulated  severally  by  Sfaorthouse, 
Mallock  and  Heniy  James. 

The  expansion  of  criticism  in  the  same  thirty  years  was  not  a 
whit  less  marked  than  the  vast  divagation  of  the  noveL  In 
f^fgfg/gjfg^  the  eariy  'eighties  it  was  still  tongue-bound  by  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  one  or  two  copy*book  lormuiae<— 
Arnold's  "  criticism  of  life"  as  a  definition  of  poetry,  and  Walter 
Pater's  implied  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  lake.  That  two  dicta 
so  manalestly  absurd  should  have  cast  such  an  augur-like  spell 
upon  the  free  expcession  of  opinion,  though  it  may  of  course, 
like  aU  such  instances,  be  easily  exaggerated,  is  nevertheless  a 
curious  example  of  the  enslavement  of  ideas  by  a  confident  dap- 
trap.  A  few  represematives  of  the  old  schools  of  motived  or 
scientific  criticism,  deduced  from  the  liuraturea  of  past  time, 
survived  the  new  century  in  Leslie  Stephen.  Sautsbury,  Stopford 
Brooke,  Austin  Dobaon,  Courthope,  Sidney  Cohrin,  Watts- 
Duntoit;  but  their  agre«nent  is  certainly  not  greater  than  among 
the  large  class  of  emaodpated  who  endeavour  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  othera  without  further  ado  upon  those  branches  of 
literature  whidi  they  find  most  nutritive.  Among  the  finest 
appredators  of  this  period  have  been  Pattison  and  Jebb,  Myers, 
Button,  Dowden,  A.  C.  Bradley,  William  Archer,  Richard 
Gamett ,  E.  Gosse  and  Andrew  Lang.  Birrell,  Walkley  and  Max 
Bi^rbohm  have  followed  rather  in  the  wake  of  the  Stephens  and 


Bagehot,  who  have  critidaed  the  snffidency  of  the  titles  made 
out  by  the  more  enthusiastic  and  lyrical  eulogists.  In  Arthur 
Symons,  Walter  Raleigh  and  G.  K.  Chesterton  tha  new  age 
possessed  critics  of  great  originality  and  power,  the  work  of 
the  last  two  of  whom  is  concentrated  upon  the  ^pplicatioo  of 
ideas  about  life  at  large  to  the  conceptions  of  literature.  In 
exposing  palpable  nonsense  as  such,  no  one  perhaps  did  better 
service  in  criticism  than  the  veteran  Frederic  Harrison. 

In  the  cognate  work  of  memoir  a<id  essay,  Uie  way  for  which 
has  been  greatly  smoothed  by  co-operativa  kxioognphkal 
efforts  such  as  the  DicH^nory  cf  N^timal  BUp'Mpk^  the  New 
English  DktiMkHry,  the  Victoria  C^wUy  History  and  the  like, 
some  of  the  most  dexterous  utd  peitnratiag  work  of  the  transition 
from  the  old  century  to  the  new  was  dene  by  H.  D.  Traill,  Gosse, 
Lang,  MackaU,  £.  V.  Lucas.  Lowes  DicUnson,  Riduud  k 
Gallienne,  A.  C.  Benson,  Hilaire  ficUoc,  while  the  open-air 
relief  work  for  dweUen  peat  in  great  dties,  pioneered  by  Gilbert 
White,  has  been  expanded  with  all  the  aest  and  chann  that  a 
novel  pursuit  can  endow  by  such  writen  as  Richard  Jefiieries, 
an  open-air  and  nature  mystic  of  extradrdinaiy  power  at  Us  best, 
Seloush  Seton  Thompson,  W.  H.  Hudson. 

The  age  has  not  been  particularly  wtU  attuned  to  the  efforts 
of  the  newer  poeu  since  Coventry  Patmore  in  the  Angd  m  Ag 
I/mc5«  achieved  embcoidery,  often  extremely  beautiful,  -^^ 
upon  the  Tennysonian  pattern,  and  sines  Edward  *^''°^' 
FitxGerald,  the  fint  of  all  letter*writing  commentatofs  on  hie 
and  letten  since  Lamb,  gave  a  new  cult  to  the  decadent  century 
in  his  version  of  the  Persian  oentocst  Omax  Khayyam.  The 
prises  which  in  Moore's  day  were  all  for  verse  have  now-  heen 
transferred  to  the  prose  no^  and  the  pli^,  and  the  poets  thtat- 
sdves  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  disdaining 
popularity  in  a  fond  preference  for  virtuosity  and  absooiity. 
Most  kinds  of  the  older  verse,  however,  have  been  well  repre- 
sented, descriptive  and  elegiac  poetry  in  particular- by  Robert 
Bridges  and  William  Watson,  the  music  of  the  waten  of  the 
western  sea  and  its  isles  by  W  B.  Yeats,  Synge,  Mofrm  O'Neill, 
**  Fiona  Madeod  "  and  an  increasing  group  of  Gd^  bards,  the 
highly  wrought  verse  of  the  r7th-centttry  lynsts  by  Frauds 
Thompson,  Uonel  Johnson,  Ernest  Dowaon,  the  sim|didty  of  a 
more  popular  strain  by  W.  H.  Davies,  of  a-brilliant  rhetoric  by 
John  Davidson,  and  of  a  mon  intimate  romance  by  Stuige 
Moore  and  Walter  de  la  Mare.  Light  verse  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  represented  mon  effecuvdy  since  Praed  and  Calverley 
and  Lewis  Carroll  than  by  Austin  Dobson.  Locker  Lsmpson, 
W  S.Gilbert  and  Owen  Seaman.  The  names  of  C.  M.  Doughty, 
Alfred  Noyes,  Herbert  Trench  and  Laurence  Bmyon  were  abo 
becoming  prominent  at  the  opemng  of  the  20th  ocniwy.  For 
originality  in  form  and  substance  the  palm  rests  in  all  probability 
with  A.  £.  Housman,  whose  Skropskife  Lad  opens  new  avenues 
and  issues,  and  with  W.  E.  Hbnley,  whose  town  and  hospital 
poems  had  a  poignant  as  well  as  an  ennobling  strain.  The  wort 
of  Henry  Newbolt,  Mrs.  MeyneD-and  Stephen  Phillips  showed 
a  Ral  poetic  gift  Above  all  these,  however,  in  the  esteem  of 
many  reign  the  verses -of  George  Meredith  and  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  Dynasts  was  widdy  regarded  by  the  best  judges  as  the 
most  ^piarkable  literary  production  of  the  new  century. 

The  new  printed  and  acted  drama  dates  almost  entirely  from 
the  late  'eighties.  Tom  Robertson  w  the  'seventies  printed 
nothing,  and  his  plays  were  at  most  a  timid  recognition  -^,^^ 
of  the  claims  of  the  drama  to  represent  reality  and  ****** 
truth.  The  enormous  supenoriry  of  the  French  drama  as 
represented  by  Augier,  Dumas  jUs  and  Sardoa  began  to  dawn 
slowly  upon  the  Engloh  coosciousness.  Then  in  the  'eighties 
came  Ibsen,  whose  daring  in  haadhng  actuality  was  only  equalled 
by  his  intrepid  suge-craft.  Oscar  Wilde  and  A.  W  Pinero  were 
the  fifst  to  discover  how  the  spirit  of  these  new  discoveries  might 
be  adapted  to  the  English  stage.  Gilbert  Murray,  with  bis 
fasdnaiing  and  tantalixmg  versions  from  Euripides,  gave  a  new 
flexibility  to  the  expansion  that  was  going  on  in  English  dramatic 
ideas.  Beroard  Shaw  and  his  disdples,  conspicuous  among  them 
Granville  Barker,  gave  a  new  seasoning  of  wit  to  the  absolute 
novelties  of  subjca.  treatment  and  application  with  which  tbqr 
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trtnsfixed  the  public  which  had  io  long  abandoned  thought 
upon  entering  the  theatre.  This  new  adventure  enjoyed  a 
stufh  de  siupeur,  the  precise  range  of  which  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  and  the  force  of  which  is  clearly  by  no  means  spent. 

English  literature  in  the  aoth  century  still  preserves  some  of 
the  old  arrangements  and  some  of  the  consecrated  phrases  of 
patronage  and  aristocracy;  but  the  circumstances 
of  its  production  were  profoundly  changed  during  the 
19th  century.  By  1895  English  Utezature  had  become 
a  subject  of  regular  instruction  for  a  ^>edal  degree  at 
most  of  the  universities,  both  in  England  and  America.  This 
has  begun  to  lead  to  research  embodied  in  investigations  which 
show  that  what  were  regarded  as  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
earlier  literature  can  be  regarded  so  no  longer.  It  has  also  brought 
comparative  and  historiod  treatment  of  a  closer  kind  and  on 
a  larger  scale  to  bear  upon  the  evolution  of  literary  types.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  concentrated  an  excessive  attention  perhaps 
upon  the  grammar  and  prosody  and  etymology  of  literature,  it 
has  stereotyped  the  admiration  of  lifeless  and  obsolete  forms,  and 
has  substituted  antiquarian  notes  and  ready-made  commentary 
for  that  live  enjoyment,  which  is  essentially  individual  and  which 
tends  insensibly  to  evaporate  from  all  literature  as  soon  as  the 
circumstance  of  it  changes.  It  is  prone,  moreover,  to  force  upon 
the  imihature  mind  a  rapt  admiration  for  the  mirror  before  ever 
it  has  scanned  the  face  of  the  original.  A  result  due  rather  to 
the  general  educational  agencies  of  the  time  is  that,  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  one  man  could  be  found  to  write 
competently  on  a  given  subject,  in  1910  there  were  fifty.  Books 
and  apparatus  for  reading  have  multiplied  in  proportion.  The 
fact  of  a  book  having  been  done  quite  well  in  a  certain  way  is 
no  longer  any  bar  whatever  to  its  being  done  again  without 
hesitation  in  the  same  way.  This  continual  pouring  of  ink  from 
one  bottle  into  another  is  calculated  gradually  to  raise  the 
standard  of  aD  subaltern  writing  and  compiling,  and  to  leave 
fewer  and  fewer  books  securely  rooted  in  a  unlveisal  recognition 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  power  and  idiosyncrasy  or  personal 
charm.  Even  then,  of  what  we  consider  first-rate  in  the  19th 
century,  for  instance,  but  a  very  small  residuum  can  possibly 
survive.  The  one  characteristic  that  seems  likely  to  cling  and 
to  differentiate  this  voluble  century  is  its  curious  reticence,  of 
which  the  20th  century  has  already  mode  uncommonly  short 
work.  The  new  playwrights  ba\'e  unuught  EngLind  a  shyness 
which  came  in  about  the  time  of  Southey,  Wordsworth  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  That  the  best  literature  has  survived  hitherto 
is  at  best  a  pious  opinion.  As  the  area  of  cjq>eriencc  grows  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  circumscribe  or  even  to  describe  I  he 
supreme  best,  and  such  attempts  have  always  been  responsible 
for  base  superstition.  It  is  dear  that  some  limitation  of  the 
literary  stock-in-trade  will  become  increasingly  urgent  as  lime 
goes  on,  and  the  question  may  well  occur  as  to  whether  we  are 
insuring  the  right  baggage.  The  enormous  apparatusof  literature 
at  the  present  time  is  suitable  only  to  apeculiar  phasis  and  manner 
of  existence.  Some  hold  to  the  innate  and  essential  aristocracy 
of  literature;  others  that  it  is  bound  to  develop  on  the  popular 
and  communistic  side,  for  that  at  present,  like  machinery  and 
other  deceptive  benefits,  it  is  a  luxury  almost  exclusively 
advantageous  to  the  rich.  But  to  predict  the  direction  of  change 
in  literature  is  even  more  futile  than  to  predict  the  direction  of 
change  in  human  history,  for  of  all  factors  of  history,  literature, 

if  one  of  the  most  permanent,  is  also  one  of  the  least  calculable. 
BiBLtOGKAPMiCAL  NoTS.— rfc«  Aft  of  Wofdsvaorfk  and  The  Age 
§f  Teimyi&n  la  Belt's  "  Handbooks  of  English  Literature  **  are  of 
wpeaaX  value  for  this  period.  Ptof .  I>owdefrs  aad  Prof.  Saiatsbury *• 
K^th-oentur^  studies  fill  in  interstices;  and  of  the  "  Mffods  of 
European  Literature,**  the  Ramanlic  Revolt  and  Romantic  Triumhk 
are  pertinent,  as  are  the  literary  chapters  in  vols.  x.  and  xi.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History.  Of  more  specific  books  George  Brandcs's 
LUerart  Cuerenta  of  Ike  Niwetmnik  Ctmtmj,  StcdmanTi  Vi€»orian 
PoeU,  Holnaan  Hunt's  Pre-RaphaeUte  Brolkerkood,  R.  H.  Hutton's 
Contemporary  TTioueht  (and  companion  volumes),  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
The  utilitarians,  Buxton  Forman's  Our  Living  Poets,  Dawson's 
Vidorian  NovetistMt  Thureau-Dandn's  Renaissanee  des  iMet  catho- 
iiques  en  An^Oerre,  A.  Chevrtlkm^s  Srdttey  Smith  ti  U  renaismnee 
dot  idles  liberaies  en  Aneleterret  A.  W.  Benn's  Hisktrj  el  Engfitk 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  publishing  histories  01  Murray, 


Blackwood,  Kacvcy  Napier.  Lockhart.  &e.,  J.  M.  Robertson's 
Modem  ffnmanistSt  and  the  critical  miscellanies  of  Lord  Morley, 
Frederic  Hairiaon,  W.  Bs^diot,  A.  Birrell.  Andrew  Lans;  and  E. 
Goaae,  will  be  foaiid,  ia  thev  sevcial  dcpeca,  illuminatii^.  The  chief 
literary  lives  are  those  of  Scott  by  Lockhart.  Carlyle  by  Froude, 
Macaulay  by  Trevelyan,  Dickens  1^  Forster  and  Charlotte  BrontS 
byMrsGaakelL  (T- Sb.) 

BNOUSHRT  {EngUsckerie)f  a  legal  name  given.  In  the  reign 

of  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the  presentment  of  the  fact  that 

a  person  slain  was  an  Englishman.    If  an  unknown  man  was 

found  slain,  he  was  presumed  to  be  a  Norman,  and  the  hundred 

was  fined  accordin^y,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was 

English.    Englishry,  iif  established,  excused  the  hundxed.    Dr 

W.  Stubbs  (ConstituiioHal  History^  i.  196)  says  that  possibly 

similar  measures  were  taken  by  King  Canute.    Englishry  was 

abolished  in  134a 

See  Seleci  Cases  from  the  Coroners*  RoUs,  065-1413,  ed.  C.  Gross, 
Selden  Society  (London,  1896). 

ENGRAVING,  the  process  or  result  of  the  action  implied  by 
the  verb  "  to  engrave  "  or  mark  by  incision,  the  marks  (whether 
for  inscriptive,  pictorial  or  decorative  purposes)  being  produced, 
not  by  simply  staining  or  discolouring  the  material  (as  with  paint, 
pen  or  pencil) ,  but  by  cutting  into  or  otherwise  removing  a  portion 
of  the  substance.  Iji  the  case  of  pictures,  the  engraved  surface  is 
reproduced  by  printing;  but  this  is  only  one  restricted  sense 
of  "  engraving,"  since  the  term  includes  scal-cngraving  (where 
a  cost  is  taken),  and  also  the  chased  ornamentation  of  plate  or 
gems,  &c. 

The  word  Itself  is  derived  from  an  O.  Fr.  engraver  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  same  modern  French  word  used  for  the  running 
of  a  boat's  keel  Into  the  beach,  or  for  the  sticking  of  a  cart's 
wheels  in  the  mud,— from  grtve,  Provencal  grava,  sands  of  the 
sea  or  river  shore;  cf.  Eng.  "gravel");  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  the  Or.  7p&^ti^,  to  write,  was  etymologically 
connected,  but  this  view  is  not  now  accepted,  and  (together 
with  "  grave,"  meaning  either  to  engrave,  or  the  place  where 
the  dead  are  buried)  the  derivation  is  referred  to  a  common 
Teutonic  form  signifying  "  to  dig  "  (O.  Eng.  ffajan,  Gcr.  ffabcn). 
The  modem  French  grcrcr,  to  engrave,  is  a  later  adoption.  The 
idea  of  a  furrow,  by  digging  or  cutting,  is  thus  historically 
associated  with  an  engraving,  which  may  properly  include  the 
rudest  marks  cut  into  any  substance.  In  old  English  literature 
it  included  carving  and  sculpture,  from  which  it  has  become 
convenient  to  differentiate  the  terminology;  and  the  ancients 
who  chiselled  their  writing  on  slabs  of  stone  were  really  "  en- 
graving." The  woad  is  not  applicable,  therefore,  either  strictly 
to  lithography  (v-v.),  nor  to  any  of  the  photographic  processes 
(see  Process),  except  those  in  which  the  surface  of  the  plate  is 
actually  eaten  into  or  lowered.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  it  is 
convenient  to  mark  a  distinction  and  to  ignore  the  strict  analogy. 
In  modem  times  the  term  is,  therefore,  practically  restricted~ 
outside  the  spheres  of  gem-engraviog  and  aealnnigraving  (see 
Gem),  or  the  inscribing  or  ornamenting  of  stooe,  plate,  glass, 
&c. — to  the  art  of  making  original  piaures  (».«.  by  the 
draughtsman  himself,  whether  copies  of  an  original  painting 
or  not),  either  by  incised  lines  on  metal  plates  (see  Line- 
Engraving),  or  by  the  corrosion  of  the  lines  with  add  (see 
Etching),  or  by  the  roughening  of  a  metal  surface  without 
actual  lines  (see  Mezzotint),  or  by  cutting  a  wood  surface  away 
so  as  to  teave  lines  in  relief  (see  Woop-Enoravinc);  the  result 
in  each  case  may  be  called  generically  an  engraving,  and  in 
common  parlance  the  term  is  appUed,  though  incorrectly,  to 
the  printed  reproduction  or  "  print." 

Of  these  four  varieties  of  eograving — ^line^ngraving,  etching, 
mezzotint  or  wood-engraving — the  woodcut  is  historically  the 
earliest.  Line-engraving  is  now  practically  obsolete,  while 
etching  and  mezzotint  have  recently  come  more  and  more  to 
the  front.  To  the  draughtsman  the  difference  in  technical 
handling  in  each  case  has  in  most  cases  some  relation  to  his  own 
artistic  impulse,  and  to  his  own  feeling  for  beauty.  A  line 
engraver,  as  P.  C.  Hamerton  said,  will  not  see  or  think  like  an 
etcher,  nor  an  etcher  like  an  engraver  in  mezzotint.  Each  kind, 
witit  iu  own  aub-v«rietie9»  has  its  peculiar  effect  and  aitmaion. 
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A  real  knowledge  of  engravltog  C&A  6fily  be  attained  by  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  the  prints  themselves,  or  of  accurate 
facsimiles,  10  that  books  are  of  little  use  except  as  guides  to 
prints  when  the  reader  happens  to  be  unaware  of  their  existence, 
or  else. for  their  explanation  of  technical  processes.  The  value 
of  the  prints  varies  not  only  according  to  the  artist,  but  also 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  impression,  and  the  "state" 
(or  stage)  in  the  making  of  the  plate,  which  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time.  "  Proofs  **  may  also  be  taken  from  the  plate,  and 
even  touched  up  by  the  artist,  in  various  stages  and  various 
degrees  of  fineness  of  impression. 

The  department  of  art-literature  which  classifies  prints  Is 
called  leonograpky,  and  the  ckssifications  adopted  by  icono- 
graphers  are  of  the  most  various  kinds.  For  example,  iif  a  com* 
plcte  book  were  written  on  Shakespearian  iconography  it  would 
contain  full  information  about  all  prints  illustrating  the  life  and 
works  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  same  way  there  may  be  the 
iconography  of  a  locab'ty  or  of  a  single  event. 

The  histovv  of  engraving  b  a  part  of  iconography,  and  various 
historict  of  the  art  exist  in  different  language*.  In  England  W.  Y. 
Ottley  wrote  an  Early  History  of  Engrovinii.  published  in  two  volumes 
4to  (1816},  and  began  what  was  intended  to  be  a  scries  of  notices 
on  engravers  and  their  works.  The  facilities  for  the  reproduction  of 
engravings  by  the  photographic  processes  have  of  late  years  given 
an  impetus  to  icooography.  One  of  the  best  modem  wnters  on'  the 
subject  was  Georges  Duplessis,  the  keeper  of  prints  in  the  national 
library  of  France.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Engr^nni  in  Trana  ( 1 888) , 
and  published  many  notices  of  engravers  to  accompany  the  repro- 
ductions by  M.  Amand  Durand.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  useful 
little  manual  entitled  Les  MenxiiUs  dt  la  ffomra  (1871).  Janacn's 
work  on  the  origin  of  wood  and  plate  engraving,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  prints  of  the  l^th  and  l6th  centuries,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  two  volumes  8vo  m  1808.  Among  general  works  see  Adam 
Bartsch,  U  Pcintre-grmeur  (180^-1843);  J.  D.  Passavant,  Le 
Peintrt'trttveur  (1860-1864) ;  P.  G.  Hamerton,  Graphic  Arts  (1882); 
WUliam  Gilpin.  Essay  on  PrirtU  (1781);  J.  Mabcrly.  The  Print 
CdUctor  (1844);  W.  H.  Wiltshire,  Introduction  to  Ae  Study  and 
Collection  of  Ancient  Prints  (187^);  F.  Wedmorc,  Fine  Prints 
(1897).  See  also  the  lists  of  works  given  under  the  separate  headings 
for  unb-Enoraving,  Etchinc,  MBZ20TiNTand  Wooo-Ekcravimo. 

BNGROSSIKG,  a  term  used  in  two  legal  senses:  (i)  the 
writing  or  copying  of  a  legal  or  other  document  in  a  fair  large 
band  (en  gfros)^  and  (2)  the  buying  up  of  goods  wholesale  in  order 
to  sell  at  a  higher  price  so  as  to  establish  a  monopoly.  The 
word  "engross"  has  come  into  English  ultimately  from  the 
Late  Lat.  grossus,  thick,  stout,  large,  through  the  A.  Fr.  engrotser, 
Med.  Lat  ingrossare,  to  write  in  a  large  hand,  and  the 
French  phrase  en  gros^  in  gross,  wholesale.  Engrossing  and  the 
kindred  practices  of  forestalling  and  regratJng  were  early  regarded 
as  serious  offences  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  were  punhhable 
both  at  common  law  and-  by  statute.  They  were  of  more 
particular  Importance  in  rehttion  to  the  distribution. of  com 
supplies.  The  statute  of  1^$^  defines  engrossing  as  "  buying 
com  growing,  or  any  other  com,  grain,  butter,  cheese,  fish 
or  other  dead  victual,  with  inUmt  to  sell  the  tame  again.'*  The 
law  forbade  all  dealing  in  com  as  an  article  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, apart  from  questions  of  foreign  import  or  export.  The 
theory  was  that  when  com  was  plentiful  in  any  district  it  should 
be  consumed  at  what  it  would  bring,  without  much  respect 
to  whether  the  next  harvest  might  be  equally  abundant,  or  to 
what  the  immediate  wants  of  an  adjoining  province  of  die  same 
country  might  be.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  though  the  general 
policy  had  prevailed  before  that  time  both  in  popular  prejudice 
and  in  the  feudal  custom.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  (1552) 
was  the  most  important,  and  in  it  the  offences  were  daborately 
defined;  by  this  statute  any  one  who  bought  com  to  sell  it 
again  was  made  liable  to  two  months*  imprisonment  with 
forfeit  of  the  com.  A  second  offence  was  punished  by  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  forfeit  of  double  the  value  of  the  com, 
and  a  third  by  the  piUory  and  utter  rain.  Severe  as  this  statute 
was,  liberty  was  given  1^  it  to  transport  com  from  one  part  of 
the  country  under  licence  to  men  of  approved  probity,  which 
implied  that  there  was  to  be  some  buying  of  com  to  sell  it  again 
and  elsewhere.  Practically  "  engrossing  "  came  to  be  considered 
buying  wbolasale  to  sell  again  wholesale.    "  ForefttnlltAg " 


was  different,  and  the  statutes  were  directed  against  a  dass  of 
dealers  who  went  forward  and  bought  or  contracted  for  com  and 
other  provi^ns,  and  spread  false  ramours  in  derogation  of  the 
public  and  open  markets  appointed^by  law,  to  which  our  ancestors 
appear  to  have  attached  mudi  importance,  and  probably  in  these 
times  not  without  teaaon.  The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  was 
modified  by  many  subsequent  enactments,  particularly  by  the 
statute  of  1663,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
"  engrossing  "  of  com  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  48s.  per 
quarter,  aiid  which  Adam  Smith  recognized,  though  it  adhered 
to  the  vnriaUe  and  unsatisfactory  element  of  price,  as  having 
contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  than  any  previous 
law  in  the  statute  book.  In  1773  these  injurious  statutes  were 
abolished,  but  the  penal  character  of  "  engrossing  "  and  "  fore- 
stalling "  had  a  root  in  the  common  law  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  popular  prejudice,  which  kept  the  evil  alive  to  a  later 
period.  As  the  public  enlightenment  increased  the  judges  were 
at  no  loss  to  give  interpretations  of  the  common  law  consistent 
with  public  policy.  Subsequent  to  the  act  of  1773,  for  example, 
there  was  a  case  t>f  conviction  and  punishment  for  engrossing 
hops,  R.  V.  Waddington,  tSoo,  i  East,  143,  but  though  this  was 
deemed  a  sound  and  proper  judcnent  at  the  time,  yet  it  was 
soon  afterwards  overthrown  in  other  cases,  on  the  ground  that 
buying  wholesale  to  sell  wholesale  was  not  in  "restraint  of 
trade  "  as  the  former  judges  had  assumed. 

In  xSoo,  one  John  Rusby  was  indicted  for  having  bought 
ninety  quarters  of  oats  at  41s.  per  quarter  and  selling  thirty  of 
them  at  43s.  the  same  day.  Lord  Kenyon,  the  presiding  judge, 
ammadverted  stron^y  against  the  repealing  act  of  1773,  and 
addressed  the  jury  strongly  against  the  accused.  Rusby  was 
heavily  fined,  but,  on  appeal,  the  court  was  equally  divided  as  to 
Whether  engrossing,  forestalling  and  regrating  were  still  offences 
at  common  law.  In  1844,  all  the  statutes,  English,  Irish  and 
Scottish,  defining  the  offences,  were  repealed  and  with  them 
the  supposed  common  law  foundation.  In  the  United  States 
there  have  been  strong  endeavours  by  the  government  to  suppress 
trasts  and  combinations  for  engrossing.  (See  also  Tnusrs; 
Monopoly.) 

AtJTHORiTils.— D.  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce  (180^): 
.  S.  Girdler,  Observations  on  Forestalling,  Regrating  and  Ingrosstmg 
1800) ;  W.  Cunningham,  Cremtk  t^ Engluh  Industry  and  Commerce; 

W.  J.  Ashley,  Beomcmic  Histoe^x  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Utstorj  of  Criminoi 

Law;  Murray,  Hew  English  fhctionory^ 

BHOTOV,  an  ancient  town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  a  Cretan 
colony,  according  to  legend,  and  famous  for  an  anaent  temple 
of  the  Matres  which  aroused  the  greed  of  Verres.  lu  site  is 
uncertain;  some  topographers  have  identified  it  with  Gangi, 
a  town  so  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cefalv,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  the 
similarity  of  the  two  names. 

See  C.  Halien  in  Pauty-Wisaowa,  KeakneydopdUe,  v.  3568. 

ENID,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Garfield  county,  Oklahoma, 
tJ.S.A.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  Guthrie.  Pop.  (1900)  3444 ;  (1907) 
10,087  (355  of  negro  descent);  (1910)  13,799.  Enid  is  served  by 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6, 
and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railways,  and  by  several 
branch  lines,  and  is  an  important  railway  centre.  It  is  the  scat 
of  the  Oklahoma  Christian  University  (1907;  co-educational). 
Enid  is  situated  in  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region,  of  which  ft  is  the  commercial  centre,  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  lumber,  brick,  tile  and  flour.  Natural 
gas  was  discovered  near  the  city  in  1907.  Enid  was  founded  in 
X893  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  the  same  year. 

DUGMA  (Or.  oSptrfiUL),  a  riddle  or  puxzle,  especially  a  form 
of  verse  or  prose  composition  in  which  the  answer  is  concealed 
by  means  ojf  metaphors.  Such  were  the  famous  riddle  (tf  the 
Sphinx  and  the  riddling  answers  of  the  andent  orades.  The 
composition  of  enigmas  was  a  favourite  amusement  in  Greece 
and  prizes  were  often  given  at  banquets  for  the  best  solution  of 
them  (Athen.  z.  457).  In  France  during  the  17th  century 
enigma-making  became  fashionable.  Boileau,  Charles  Rivi^ 
Dttfresny  and  J.  J.  Rousseau  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their 
literary  dignity.    In  1646  the  abbi  Charies  Cotier  (x6o4-t68a) 
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pMUMhlUemiHt»imtm9ti$€§imps.    Hiewotd  is  applied 

figimtivdy  to  tnythiog  ineipUctUe  or  difficult  of  undentanding. 

BNKHUIZIII.  a  atMpoit  o£  Holland  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  a  railway  ternunus»  xii  m.  NX. 
by  £.  of  Hoom,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steam  tramway. 
In  conjunction  with  the  railway  service  there  is  a  steamboat 
ferry  to  Stavoren  in  Friesland.  Pop.  (1900)  6865.  Bnkh«iien» 
like  its  neighbour  Hoom,  exhibits  many  interesting  examples 
ci  domestic  architecture  dating  from  the  i6th  and  1 7th  centuriest 
when  it  was  an  important  and  flourishing  city.  Tlie  facades  of 
the  honses  are  usually  built  in  courses  of  brick  and^stooe,  and 
adorned  with  carvings,  sculptures  and  inscriptions*  Some 
ruined  gateways  belonging  to  the  old  dty  walls  are  still  standing; 
among  them  being  thie  tower-gateway  called  the  Piomeda^ 
(1 540),  which  overlooks  the  harbour.  The  tower  contains  several 
rooms,  one  of  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  prison.  Among  the 
churches  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Zuiderkerk,  or  South 
church,  with  a  cori^picuous  tower  (1450-1525);  and  the  Wesler- 
kerk,  or  West  church,  which  possesses  a  beautifully  carved 
Renaissance  saeen  and  pulpit  of  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  a  quaint  wooden  bell-house  (1519)  built  for  use  before  the 
completion  of  the  bell-tower.  There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  a  synagogue.  The  picturesque  town  hall  (i683) 
contains  some  findy  decorated  rooms  with  paintings  by  Johan 
van  Neck,  a  collection  of  local  antiquities  and  the  archives. 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  orphanage  (1616),  containing 
some  X7th  and  x8th  century  portraits  and  ancient  leather 
hangings;  the  weigh-house  (x 559)1  ^^  upper  story  of  which 
was  once  used  by  the  Surgeons'  Gild,  several  of  the  window- 
panes  (dating  chiefly  from  about  1640),  being  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  various  members;  the  former  mint  (x6xx);  and  the 
ancient  assembly-house  of  the  dike-reeves  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  Enkhuizen  possesses  a  oonsidcnble  fishing  fleet  and 
has  some  shipbuilding  and  tope-making,  as  well  as  market 
traffic 

RNlfEKIHO.  JOHM  JOSEPH  (XS41-  ),  American  landscape 
painter,  was  bom,  of  German  ancestry,  In  Minster,  Ohio,  on  the 
4th  of  October  X84X.  He  was  educated  at  Mount  St  Mary's 
College,  Cincinnati,  served  in  the  American  Civil  War  in  x86i~ 
x86s,  studied  art  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  gave  it  up 
because  his  eyes  were  weak,  only  to  return  to  it  after  failing  in 
the  manufacture  of  tinware*  In  X873-1876  he  studied  in  Munich 
under  Schleich  and  Leier,  and  in  Paris  under  Daubigny  and 
Bonnat;  and  in  1878- 1879  he  studied  in  Paris  again  and  sketched 
in  Holland.  Ennekiog  is  a.  "  plein-oixist,"  and  his  favourite 
subject  is  the  "  November  twilight "  of  New  England,  and  more 
generally  the  half  lights  of  early  spring,  late  autumn,  and  winter 
davn  and  evening. 

EHNU  (Gaelic,  Jfihu,  an  island;  Irish,  Ennis  and  /niiA),  the 
county  town  of  Co.  Clare,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary 
division,  on  the  river  Fergus,  35  m.  W.N.W.  from  Limerick  by 
the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  5093.  It  is  the  junction  for  the  West  Clare  Une.  Ennis 
has  breweries,  distilleries  and  extensive  flour-mills;  and  in  the 
ndghbovhood  limestone  is  quarried.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  is  the  pro^athedial 
o|  the  diocese  of  KiUaloe;  the  parish  church  fomied  out  of  the 
mins  of  the  Franciscan  Abbey,  founded  In  ia40  by  Dooough 
Carbrac  O'Brien;  a  Khool  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  various  county  buildings.  The  abbey,  though  greatly 
mutilated,  is  full  of  interesting  details,  and  includes  a  lofty 
tower,  a  marble  screen,  a  chapter-house,  a  notable  east  window, 
several  fine  tombs  and  an  altar  of  St  Francis.  On  the  site  of  the 
old  court-house  a  colossal  statue  in  white  limestone  of  Dan^ 
O'Conndl  was  ereaed  in  1865.  The  interesting  ruins  of  Claire 
Abbey,  founded  in  1x94  by  Donnell  O'Brien^  king  of  Munster, 
are  half-way  between  Ennis  and  the  village  of  Clare  Castle. 
O'Brien  also  founded  Killone  Abbey,  beautif uUy  situated  on  the 
lough  of  the  same  name,  3  m.  S.  of  the  town,  possessing  the 
unusual  feature  of  a  crypt  and  a  holy  weU.  Five  miles  N.W. 
o|  Ennis  is  Dysert  O'Dea,  with  interesting  ecdcbiastical  remains, 
»<f9Pib  ft  round  tower  axid  a  castle.   Ennii  was  InoMporated  iik 


t4sB,  and  ntttned  two  acmbeia  to  the  Irish  perifiyBcnt  until 
the  VnioB,  ^od  thereafter  one  to  the  Imperial  pariiament  until 
X885. 

BHHISOORTHT,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Irehnd, 
in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  Mil 
above  the  Slaney,  which  here  becomes  navfgsble  lor  barges  of 
large  siae.  Pop^  of  urban  district  (x90x)  5458.  It  is  77I  m. 
S*  by  W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  rsihray. 
There  are  breweries  and  flour-mills;  taxming*  distilling  and 
woollen  manufactures  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and 
the  town  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  for  the  district, 
which  is  aided  by  the  Water  communication  frith  Wexford. 
There  are  important  fowl  markeu  end  horse^f^hcs.  Enniaoorthy 
waa  taken  by  Cromwell  In  1649*  and  la  1798  was  stormed  axid 
buraed  by  the  rebels,  whose  main  forces  encamped  on  an  end* 
nence  called  Vinegar  Hill,  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the 
east.  The  old  castle  of  Enniacorthy,  a  massive  square  pile  with 
a  ioqskI  tower  at  eadi  comer,  is  one  of  the  esjiiest  military 
structures  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders,  founded  by  Raymond 
le  Gros  (1x76).  Ferns,  the  next  station  to  Eimiscorthy  on  the 
railway  towards  Dublin,  waa  the  seat  oi  a  former  bishopric, 
and  the  modernised  cathedral,  and  ruins  of  a  church,  an  Aiigus- 
txnian  monastery  founded  by  Dexmod  Mac-Morrough  about 
xx6o,  and  a  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Enntecorthy  was  incoiporatcd  by  James  I.,  and  sent  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parUament  until  the  Union. 

RNNUKILLBII.  WILLIAM  WILLOUOHBT  OOLl^  3«>  Eau. 
or  (x8o7*t886),  British  palaeontokgist,  was  bom  on  the  95th 
of  January  X807,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  As  Lord  Cole  he  early  began  to  devote  ha  leisure  to 
the  study  and  collection  of  fossil  fishes,  with  his  friend  Sir  Philip 
de  M.  G.  Egerton,  and  he  amassed  a  fine  oolleffion  at  Florence 
Court,  Enniskillcnr-induding  many  specimens  that  wero 
described  and  figured  by  Agsasiz  and  Egerton.  This  coilecticn 
was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  He  died  on 
the  stst  of  November  t886,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  (b.  1845) 
as  4th  earL 

The  first  of  the  Coles  (anold  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  family) 
to  settle  in  Ireland  was  Sir  William  Cole  (d.  1653),  who  was 
"  undertaker  "  of  the  northern  plantation  and  received  a  giant 
of  a  large  property  in  Fermanagh  in  i6xx,  and  became  provost 
and  later  governor  of  Ennlskillen.  In  X760  his  descendant  John 
Cole  (d.  1767)  was  created  Baron  Moontflorenoet  and  the  hitter's 
son,  William  Willougfaby  Cole  (1736-1803),  was  in  1776  created 
Viscount  Eimiskillen  and  in  1789  earL  The  xsteart's  second  son. 
Sir  Galbcaith  Lowry  Cole  (1773-X842),  waa  a  prominent  general 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  colonel  of  the  37th  Inniskillings, 
the  Irish  regiment  with  whose  name  the  family  was  associated. 

BNIflSKILUDf  (iNMiaxxunio),  a  market  town  and  the  county 
town  of  county  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  the  north  pariiamentary 
division,  picturesquely  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  ooimect- 
ing  the  upper  and  lower  feu^  Eme,  1x6  m.  N.W.  from  Dublin 
by  the  Great  Northem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (x9oi> 
54XS.  The  town  occupies  the  whole  island,  and  is  connected 
with  two  suburbs  on  the  mainland  on  each  side  by  two  bridges. 
It  has  a  brewery,  tanneries  and  a  small  manufactory  of  cutlery, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  pork  and  flax..  In'x689  Ennis- 
kiUen  defeated  a  superior  force  sent  against  it  by  James  II.  at 
the  battle  of  Crom;  sikI  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  were 
subsequently  formed  into  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  wliich  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  TmitskilKng  Dragoons^  Tlie  town  was 
incorporated  by  James  I.,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
pariiament  until  the  Uiiion;  thereafter  it  returned. one  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  untfl  E885.  There  are  wide  communications 
by  water  by  the  river  and  the  upper  aiKi  lower  loughs  Eme, 
and  by  the  Ulster  canal  to  Belfast.  The  loughs  contain  trout, 
large  pike  and  other  coarse  fish.  Two  miles  from  Enniskillen 
in  the  lower  lough  is  Devenlsh  Island,  with  its  cdefarated  monastic 
remains.  The  abbey  of  St  Maxy  here  was  founded  by  St  Molaiae 
(Laserian)  in  the  6th  century;  here  too  are  a  fine  round  tower 
85  ft.  high,  remains  of  domestic  buildings,  a  holed  stone  and  a 
tan  weU-pieienred  cnMi.   l>e  whole  is  carefully  preserved  by 
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the  eonuDbstoiwrs  of  public  woila  under  the  Irish  Church  Act 
of  1869.  Steamers  ply  between  Enniskillcn  and  Belled  on  the 
lower  lake,  and  between  Enniskillen  and  Knockninny  on  the 
ui^per  lake. 

BiflUUS,  OUnrrUS  (339-170  b.c.),  ancient  Latin  poet,  was 
bom  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria.  Familiar  with  Greek  as  the  language 
in  common  use  among  the  cultivated  classes  of  his  district,  and 
with  Oscan,  the  prevailing  dialect  of  lower  Italy,  he  further 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin;  to  use  his  own  expression 
(Geliius  zvii.  17)1  he  had  three  "hearts"  (tcrd4),  the  Latin 
word  being  used  to  signify  the  seat  of  intelligence.  He  is  said 
(Servius  on  Ae».  vii.  691)  to  have  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the 
legendary  kings  of  his  native  district,  Messapus  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Messapia,  and  this  consciousness  of  ancient  lineage  is  in 
accordance  with  the  high  self*<»nfident  tone  of  his  mind,  with  his 
sjrmpathy  with  the  dominant  genius  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  with  his  personal  relations  to  the  members  of  her  great 
families.  Of  his  early  years  nothing  is  directly  known,  and  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  middle  life  as  serving  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  with  the  rank  of  centurion,  in  Sardinia,  in  the  year 
304,  where  he  attracted  the  att«ttion  of  Cato  the  elder,  and  was 
taken  by  him  to  Rome  in  the  same  year.  Here  he  tau^t  Greek 
and  adapted  Greek  plays  for  a.  livelihood,  and  by  his  poetical 
compositions  gained  the  friendship  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome. 
Amongst  these  were  the  elder  Sdpio  and  Fulvius  Nobiiior, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Aetolian  campaign  ( 1 89) .  Through 
the  influence  of  Nobilior*s  son,  Ennius  subsequently  obtained  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  (Cicero,  Brutus,  20. 79) .  He  lived 
plainly  and. simply  on  the  Aventinc  with  the  poet  Caedlius 
Statius.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  Immediately  after  producing 
his  tragedy  ThyesUs.  In  the  last  book  of  bis  epic  poem,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  given  various  details  of  his  personal 
history,  he  mentions  that  he  was  in  his  67th  year  at  the  date  of 
its  composition.  He  compared  himself,  in  contemplation  of 
the  close  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  (o  a  n^IIani  hoise  which, 
after  haWng  often  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  gamc9,  obtained 
his  rest  when  weary  with  age.  A  similar  fct'ling  of  pride  at  the 
completion  of  a  great  career  Is  expressed  in  the  memorial  lines 
which  he  composed  to  be  placed  under  his  bust  after  death, — 
"  Let  no  one  weep  for  me,  or  o^lcbrate  my  funeral  with  mourn- 
ing; for  I  still  live,  as  I  pass  to  and  fro  through  the  mouths  of 
men."  From  the  impression  stamped  on  bis  remains,  and  from 
the  testlmdny  of  his  countrymen,  we  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  a 
robust,  sagacious  and  cheerful  nature  (Hor.  Eftp.  ii.  i.  50; 
Cic.  De  sen.  5);  of  great  industry  and  versatility;  combining 
imaginative  enthusiasm  and  a  vein  of  religious  mysticism  with  a 
sceptical  indifference  to  popular  beliefs  and  a  scorn  of  religious 
imposture;  and  tempering  the  grave  seriousness  of  a  Roman 
with  a  genial  capacity  for  enjoyment  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  19.  7). 

Till  the  appearance  of  Ennius,  Roman  literature,  although  it 
had  produced  the  epic  poem  of  Naevius  and  some  adaptations 
of  Greek  tragedy,  had  been  most  successful  in  comedy.  Naevius 
and  Plautus  were  men  of  thoroughly  popular  fibre.  Naevius 
suffered  for  his  attacks  on  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and, 
although  Plautus  carefully  avoids  any  direct  notice  of  public 
matters,  yet  the  bias  of  his  sympathies  is  indicated  in  several 
passages  of  his  extant  plays.  Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
by  temperament  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  dominant 
aristocratic  element  in  Roman  life  and  institutions.  Under  his 
influence  literature  became  less  suited  to  the  popular  taste, 
more  especially  addressed  to  a  limited  and  cultivated  dass, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  truly  expressive  of  what  was  greatest 
and  most  tvorthy  to  endure  in  the  national  sentiment  and 
traditions.  He  was  a  man  of  many-sided  activity.  He  devoted 
attention  to  questions  of  Latin  orthography,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  shorthand  writing  in  Latin.  He 
attempted  comedy,  but  with  so  little  success  that  in  the  canon 
of  Volcadus  Sedigitus  he  is  mentioned,  solely  as  a  mark  of  respect 
"  for  his  antiquity,"  tenth  and  last  in  the  list  of  comic  poets. 
He  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  in  its 
original  sense  of  a  "  medley  "  or  "  miscellany,"  although  it  was 
by  Ludlius  that  the  character  of  aggnosivt  and  censorious 


criticism  of  men  and  manners  was  first  imparted  to  that  form  of 
literature.  The  word  saitira  was  originally  applied  to  a  xude 
scenic  and  musical  performance,  exhibited  at  Rome  before  the 
introduction  of  the  regular  drama.  The  salurae  of  Ennius  were 
collections  of  writings  oh  various  subjects,  written  in  various 
metres  and  contained  in  four  (or  six)  books.  Among  these  were 
included  metrical  versions  of  the  physical  speculations  of  Epi- 
charmus,  of  the  gastronomic  researches  of  Archestratus  of  Gela 
(Hedyphageika),  and,  probably,  of  the  rationalistic  doctrines  of 
Euhcmerus.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  these  writers  whose 
works  were  thus  introduced  to  the  Romans  were  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Original  compositions  were  also  contained  in  these  stOurae^  and 
among  them  the  panegyric  on  Sdpio,  unless  this  was  a  dntma. 
The  satire  of  Ennius  seems  to  have  resembled  the  more  artistic 
satire  of  Horace  in  its  record  of  personal  experiences,  in  the 
occasional  introduction  of  dialogue,  in  the  use  made  of  fable) 
with  a  moral  application,  and  in  the  didactic  office  which  it 
assumed. 

But  the  chief  distinction  of  Ennius  was  gained  in  tragic  and 
narrative  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to  impart  to  the  Roman 
adaptations  of  Greek  tragedy  the  masculine  dignity,  pathos  and 
oratorical  fervour  which  continued  to  animate  them  in  the  hands 
of  Pacuvius  and  Accius,  and,  when  set  off  by  the  acting  of 
Aesopus,  called  forth  vehement  applause  in  the  age'of  Cicero. 
The  titles  of  about  twenty-five  of  his  tragedies  are  known  to  us, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  fragments,  varying  in  length  from 
a  few  words  to  about  fifteen  lines,  have  been  preserved.  These 
tragedies  were  for  the  most  part  adaptations  and,  in  some  cases, 
translations  from  Euripides.  One  or  two  were  original  dramas, 
of  the  class  called  praetextae,  i.e.  dramas  founded  on  Roman 
history  or  legend;  thus,  the  Amhraeia  treated  of  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  his  patron  Nobiiior,  the  Sabinae  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women;  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Trojan  cycle, 
such  as  Achilles,  Ajax,  Telamon,  Cassandra,  Andromache, 
were  prominent  figures  in  some  of  the  dramas  adapted  from  the 
Greek.  Several  of  the  more  important  fragments  ere  found  in 
Cicero,  who  expresses  a  great  admiration  for  their  manly  fortitude 
and  dignified  pathos.  In  these  remains  of  the  tragedies  of  Ennius 
we  can  trace  indications  of  strong  sympathy  with  the  nobler  and 
bolder  elements  of  character,  of  vivid  realization  of  Impassioned 
situations,  and  of  sagacious  observation  of  life.  The  frank 
bearing,  fortitude  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  the  best  type  of 
the  soldierly  character  find  expression  in  the  persons  of  Achilles, 
Telamon  and  Eurypylus;  and  a  dignified  and  passionate  tender- 
ness of  feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  lyrical  utterances  of 
Cassandra  and  Andromache.  The  language  is  generally  nervous 
and  vigorous,  occasionally  vivified  with  imaginative  energy. 
But  it  flows  less  smoothly  and  easily  than  that  of  the  dialogue 
of  Latin  comedy.  It  shows  the  same  tendency  to  aim  at  effect 
by  alliterations,  assonances  and  plays  on  words.  The  rudeness 
of  earlv  art  is  most  apparent  in  the  inequality  of  the  metres  in 
which  both  the  dialogue  and  the  "  redtative  "  are  composed. 

But  the  work  which  gained  him  his  reputation  as  the  Homer  of 
Rome,  and  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Cicero  and 
Lucretius  and  frequent  imitation  from  Virgil,  was  the  AnnaleSi 
a  long  narrative  poem  in  eighteen  books,  containing  the  record 
of  the  national  story  from  mythical  times  to  his  own.  Although 
the  whole  conception  of  the  work  implies  that  confusion  of 
the  provinces  of  poetry  and  history  which  was  perpetuated  by 
later  writers,  and  espedally  by  Lucan  and  Silius  Italicus,  yet 
it  was  a  true  instinct  of  genius  to  discern  in  the  idea  of  the 
national  destiny  the  only  possible  motive  of  a  Roman  epic 
The  execution  of  the  poem  (to  judge  from  the  fragments,  amount- 
ing to  about  six  hundred  lines),  although  rough,  unequal  and 
often  prosaic.  Seems  to  have  combined  the  realistic  fidelity  and 
freshness  of  feeling  of  a  contemporary  chronide  with  the  vivifying 
and  idealizing  power  of  genius.  Ennius  prided  himself  espedally 
on  being  the  first  to  form  the  strong  speech  of  Latium  into  the 
mould  of  the  Homeric  hexameter  in  place  of  the  old  Satumian 
metre.  And  although  It  took  several  generations  of  poets  to 
beat  their  music  out  to  the  perfection  of  the  Virgilian  cadences, 
yet  In  the  rode  adaptation  of  Ennius  the  secret  of  what  ulu'mately 
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becune  one  of  the  gnndest  oisans  of  litcruy  cxprasioo  was 
fint  discoveied  and  revealed.  The  inspiring  idea  of  the  poem 
was  accepted,  pnriAed  of  all  alien  material,  and  realized  in  artistic 
shape  by  Vixi^  in  hb  national  epic  He  deliberately  imparted 
to  that  poem  the  charm  of  antique  associations  by  incorporating 
with  it  much  of  the  phraseology  and  sentiment  of  Enm'us. 
The  occasional  references  to  Roman  history  in  Lucretius  are 
evidently  reminiscences  of  the  AnnaUs,  He  as  well  as  Cicero 
speaks  of  him  with  pride  and  affection  as  "  Ennius  noster." 
Of  the  great  Roman  writers  Horace  had  least  sympathy  with 
him;  yet  he  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
during  the  Augustan  age.  Ovid  expresses  the  grounds  of  that 
esteem  when  he  characterizes  him  as 

"  Ingenjo  maximus,  arte  rudis.** 

A  sentence  of  Quintilian  expresses  the  feeling  of  reverence  for 
his  genius  and  character,  mixed  with  distaste  for  his  rude 
workmanship,  with  which  the  Romans  of  the  early  empire  re- 
garded him*.  "let  us  revere  Enm'us  as  we  revere  the  sacred 
groves,  hallowed  by  antiquity,  whose  massive  and  venerable 
oak  trees  are  not  so  remarkable  for  beauty  as  for  the.religious 
awe  which  they  inspire  "  (/lu/.  or  x.  i  98). 

Editions  of  the  fragments  by  L.  Mailer  (1S84X  L.  Valmasgi 
(iQoo,  with  notes),  J.  vahlen  (1903);  monographs  by  L.  Mator 
(188^ and  1893).  C.  Pascal,  Sludi  sugli  scriitori  Latini  (1900);  see 
also  Mommae%  HisUtry  of  Rome,  bk.  iii.  ch.  14.  On  Virgil's  in- 
debtedness to  Ennius  sec  V.  Crivellari,  Qme  prauipiu  hausU  Vtr- 
lilius  ex  Naevio  et  Ennio  (1889). 

BNNODIUS.  MAGNUS  FEUX  (a.o.  474-S>i)>  bishop  of  Pavia, 
Latin  rhetorician  and  poet.  He  was  bom  at  Arelate  (Aries)  and 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  but  impecunious  famify.  Having 
lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt 
at  Ticinum  (Pavia) ;  according  to  some,  at  Mediolannm  (&lilan). 
After  her  death  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  a  pious  and 
wealthy  young  lady,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  actually  married  this  lady;  she  seems  to  have  lost 
her  money  and  retired  to  a  convent,  whereupon  Ennodius 
entered  the  Church,  and  was  ordained  deacon  (about  493)  by 
Epiphanlus,  bishop  of  Pavia.  From  Pavia  be  went  to  Milan, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  elevation  to  ihr  see  of 
Pavia  about  515.  During  his  stay  at  Milan  he  visited  Rome 
and  other  places,  where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  As  bishop  of  Pavia  he  played  a  considerdble  part  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  On  two  occasions  (in  515  and  517)  he  was 
sent  to  Constantinople  by  Theodoric  on  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He  died  on  the 
xyth  of  July  531;  his  epitaph  still  exists  in  the  basiUca  of  St 
Michael  at  Pavia  {Corpus  inserifHotmrn  Latinamm,  v.  pt.  ii. 
No.  6464). 

Ennodius  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  twofold 
(pagan  and  Christian)  tendency  of  sth'century  literature,  and 
of  the  Gallo^Roman  dergy  who  upheld  the  cause  of  dvilxzation 
and  classical  literature  against  the  inroads  of  bai1)arism.  But 
his  anxiety  not  to  fall  behind  his  classical  modcls^^the  chief  of 
whom  was  Virgi)— his  striving  after  elegance  and  grammatical 
correctness,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  the  commonplace  have  pro- 
duced a  turgid  and  affected  style,  which,  aggravated  by  rhetorical 
exaggerations  and  popular  barbarisms,,  makes  his  works  difficult 
to  understand.  It  has  been  remarked  that  his  poetiy  is  less 
unintelligible  than  his  prose. 

The  numerous  writingB  of  this  venatile  ccdosiastic  may  be  divided 
into  ( I )  letters,  (3)  miscella  nies,  (3)  discourses,  (4)  poems.  The  letters 
on  a  varietv  of  subjects,  addrcsccd  to  high  church  and  state  officials, 
are  valuable  for  the  religious  and  political  history  of  the  period.  Of 
the  miscellanies,  the  most  important  are.  The  PcnegyrieofTkeodcriCt 
written  to  thank  the  Arian  prirtce  for  his  tolerance  of  Catholicism 
and  support  of  Pope  Symmachus  (probably  delivered  before  the  king 
on  the  occasion  of  his  entry  into  Ravenna  or  Milan):  like  all  similar 
works,  it  is  full  of  flj^ttery  and  cxagscration,  but  if  used  with  caution 
is  a  valuable  authority;  The  Life  of  St  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia, 
the  best  wr  ttcn  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  his  wrkings, 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  political  activity  and  influence  of  the 
church;  Eucnaruticon  de  Vita  Sua,  a  fort  of  "confessions,"  after 
the  manner  of  St  Augustine:  the  description  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  slave  with  religious  lormalittes  In  the  presence  of  a  bishop: 
Paratnesis  didaseolie^  an  educational  gnidi.  ia  which  the  churns  of  . 


grammar  as  a  preparatkm  for  the  study  of  rhetoric,  the  mother  of  all 
the  sciences,  are  strongly  Insisted  on.  The  diseeurscs  (Dutmeh^  are 
sacred,  acfaoUeric.  coMrovcrsjal  and  ethicaL  The  discourse  on  the 
anniveraary  of  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  life  of  that  prelate;  the  scholastic  discourses,  rhetorical 
exercises  for  the  schools,  contain  euloeies  of  cbssical  learning,  dis- 
tinguished ntofeasors  and  pupils;  the  controversial  deal  with 
imaginary  diartta,  the  aubiects  being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
CsfOnwrsiM  of  the  cUer  ^neca;  the  ethical  harangues  are  put 
Into  the  mouth  of  mythological  personages  (e.g.  the  speech  of  Thetis 
over  the  body  of  Achilles).  Amongst  the  poems  mention  may  be 
made  of  two  Itituraria,  descriptwns  of  a  journey  from  MiUn  to 
Brigantson  (Brianoon)  and  of  a  trip  on  the  Po;  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  profane  literature;  an  epithalamium.  in  which  Love  is 
introduced  as  execrating  Christianity;  a  dozen  hymns,  after  the 
manner  of  St  Ambrose,  probably  intended  for  church  use;  epigrams 
on  various  subjects,  some  being  eptgnms  proper^lnscriptiona  for 
tombs,  basilicas,  baptisteries  others  imitations  of  Martial,  satirk 
pieces  and  descriptions  of  scenery. 

There  are  two  excellent  editions  of  Ennodius  by  C.  Hartel  (vol.  vt 
of  Corpus  scriptprum  ecdesiastieorum  Latinontm,  Vienna,  l88a) 
and  F   Vogel  (vol.  viL  of  iiouumtnta  Cermaniat  kisterica,  188s, 


A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  Ceschickte  der  Lift,  des  Mittelatkrs  im  Abend- 
loitde,  i.  (1889):  M.  Manitius,  Cesckichte  der  chrisUich4ateiHiuhe» 
Poesie  (1891);  TeuffeU  Hisi.  ef  Roman  LiUraiure,  i  479  (Eng.  tr., 
1893).  French  translation  by  the  abb£  S.  Uglise  (Parts,  1906  foIlO. 

EKKS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  upper  Austria,  11  m.  fay  rail  S.E. 
of  Lina.  Pop.  (1900)  4371.  It  fe  situated  00  the  Enna  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Danube  and  possesses  a  isth-centuiy  castle, 
an  old  Gothk  church,  and  a  town  hall  erected  in  1565.  Three 
miles  to  the  S.W.  lies  the  Augustim'an  monastery  of  St  Floriaa, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  reUgious  houses  of  Austria.  Founded 
in  the  7th  ccntuiy,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Benedictines  till  the 
middle  of  the  xxth  century.  It  was  established  on  a  firm  basis 
in  107  X,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  AugustinianSb 
The  aaual  buildings,  which  are  among  the  most  magnificent  in 
Austria,  were  constructed  between  1686  and  1745.  Its  library, 
with  over  70,000  volumes,  contains  valuable  manuscripts  and 
also  a  fine  collection  of  coins.  Enns  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Austria,  and  stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  Laureacum. 
The  nucleus  of  the  actual  town  was  formed  by  a  castle,  called 
Anasiburg  or  Anesburg,  erected  in  900  by  the  Bavarians  as  a  post 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians.  It  soon  attained 
commercial  prosperity,  and  by  a  charter  of  xsxa  was  made  a 
free  town.  In  X275  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg.  An  encounter  between  the  French  and  the  Austrian 
troops  took  place  here  on  the  5th  of  November  1805. 

ENOCH  <^,  Va,  Hindkh,  Teaching  or  Dedication),  (x) 
In  Gen.  iv.  17,  x8  (J),  the  eldest  son  of  Cain,  bom  while 
Cain  was  building  a  city,  which  he  named  after  Enoch;  nothing 
is  knownof  the  dty«  (a)  In  Gen.  v.  ^4,  fic.  (P),  seventh  in  descent 
ffoa  Adam  in  the  line  of  Seth;  he ''  walked  with  God/'  and  after 
365  years  "  was  not  for  OoA  took  him."  [(x)  and  (3)  are  often 
regarded  as  both  corruptions  of  the  seventh  primitive  king 
Evedoiachoft  (Enmeduranki  in  cuneiform  inscriptions)  1  the  two 
genealogies,  Gen.  iv.  16-14,  v.  xa-i7,  being  variant  forms  of  the 
Babylonian  list  of  primitive  kings,  Enmeduranki  is  the  favourite 
of  the  sun-god,  cf.  Enoch's  365  years.M  Heb.  xi.  5  says  Enoch 
"  was  not  fouxidi  because  God  translaied  him."  Later  Jewish 
legends  represented  him  as  receiving  revelations  on  astronomy, 
&c.,  and  as.  the  first  author;  apparently  following  the  Babylonian 
account  which  makes  Enmeduranki  receive  instruction  in  all 
wisdom  from  the  sun-god.*  Two  apocryphal  works  written  in 
the  name  of  Enoch  are  extant,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  compiled  from 
documents  written  900-50  bjc,,  quoted  as  the  work  of  Enoch, 
Jttde  14  and  15;  and  the  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  a.d.  x-50. 
Cf.  I  Chroo.  L  3;  Luke  iii.  37;  Wisdom  iv.  7-14;  Ecdus.  xliv.  x6, 
xliy*  M'  {3)  Son,  M.  clan,  of  Midian,  in  Gen.  zxv.  4;  x  Chron. 
i*  33*  (4)  Son,  t^.  dan.  of  Reuben,  £.  V.  Henoch,  Henoch,  in  Gen. 
zlvL  9;  Exod.  vi.  14;  Num.  zxvi.  5;  x  Chron.  v.  3.  There  may 
have -been  some  historical  connexion  between  these  two  dans 
with  identical  nam<». 

>  Eberhard  Schrader,  Dio  KoiUnkkrifim  und  das  A,T,»  3nl  ed.> 
Pl^  540  f  • 
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ENOCH,  BOOK  OF.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  or,  as  It  is  somttimes 
called,  the  Etinopifi  Book  of  Enoch,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (see  later),  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  apocxyphal  or  pseudapocryphal  BiUical  writings  for 
the  history  of  religious  thoughL  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  single 
author,  but  rather  a  conglomerate  of  literary  fragments  which 
once  circulated  under  the  names  of  Enoch,  Noah  and  possibly 
Methuselah.  In  the  Book  of  Ike  Secrets  of  Enoch  we  have  addi- 
tional portions  of  this  literature.  As  the  former  work  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  Pharisaic  writers  in  Palestine,  so  the  latter  in 
its  present  form  was  written  for  the  most  part  by  Hellenistic 
Jews  in  Egypt 

The  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in  the  second  and  first  centuries 
B.C.  It  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  many  instances  influenced  their  thought  and  diction. 
Xhus  it  is  quoted  by  name  as  a  genuine  production  of  Enoch 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  14  sq.,  and  it  lies  at  the  base  of  Matt, 
six.  aS  and  John  v.  23,  S7,  and  many  other  passages.  It  had  also 
a  vast  indirect  influence  on  the  Palestinian  literature  of  the  ist 
century  of  our  era.  Like  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the 
Megilloth,  the  Pirke  Aboth,  this  work  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
with  the  critical  discussion  of  which  we  shall  deal  below.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apologists  it  had  all  the  weight  of  a 
canonical  book,  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  3rd  and  the  beginiiing 
of  the  4th  centuy  it  began  to  be  discredited,  and  finidly  feU 
under  the  baa  of  Uie  Church.  Almost  the  latest  reference  to  it 
in  the  early  church  is  made  by  George  Syncelhis  in  his  Chrono- 
grapby  about  aj>.  800.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight  of  tUl 
K773»  when  Bruce  discovered  the  Ethiopic  version  in  Abyssinia. 

Original  Longiiage.—-ThM,t  the  Book  of  Enock  was  written  in 
Semitic  is  now  accepted  on  all  hands,  but  scholars  are  divided 
as  to  whether  the  Semitic  language  in  question  was  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Only  one  valuable  contribution  on  this  question  has 
'  been  made,  and  that  by  Hal£vy  in  the  Journal  Asiatiqne,  Avril- 
Mai  1867,  pp.  352-395.  This  scholar  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire 
work  was  written  in  Hebrew.  Since  this  publication,  however, 
fresh  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Greek  fragment  (L-zzxii.)  found  in  Egypt.  Since  this  fragment 
contains  three  Aramaic  words  transliterated  in  the  (keek, 
some  schoJars,  and  among  them  SchUrer,  L6vi  and  N.  Schmidt, 
have  concluded  that  not  only  are  chapters  i.-zzzvi  derived 
from  an  Aramaic  original,  but  also  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
In  support  of  the  latter  statement  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
offered  by  these  or  any  other  scholars,  nor  yet  has  thoe  been  any 
attempt  to  meet  the  p<Mitive  arguments  of  Hal6vy  for  a  Hebrew 
original  of  zxzvii.-dv.,  whose  Hebrew  reconstructions  of  the 
text  have  been  and  must  be  adopted  in  many  cases  by  every 
editor  and  translator  of  the  book.  A  prolonged  study  of  the 
text,  which  has  brought  to  U^t  a  multitude  of  fresh  passages 
the  majority  of  which  can  be  explained  by  retranslation  into 
Hebrew,  has  convinced  the  present  writer*  that,  whilst  the 
evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  favour  <rf  an  Aramaic  original  of 
vi.-xxxvi.,  it  is  just  as  condusive  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  original 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Versions— Creek,  Latin  and  Eihiopier-Tht  Semitic  original 
was  traa^ted  into  Greek.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  were 
two  distinct  Greek  versions.  Of  the  one,  sevenl  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in  Sjmcelltts  (a.d.  800),  vi.--z.  14,  viii.  4-iz.  4, 
XV.  8-Tvi.  z;  of  the  other,  i.-xxxii.  In  the  GiA  Greek  fragment 
discovered  in  Egypt  and  published  by  Bouiiant  {PragmenU  grecs 
du  livre  d^ Enoch),  in  189a,  and  subsequently  by  Lods,  DiOmann, 
Charies  {Book  of  Enock,  3x8  sqq.),  Swete,  and  finally  by  Rader^ 
macher  and  Charles  {ElMopie  Text,  3-75).  In  addition  to  these 
fragments  there  is  that  of  Ixzzix.  49-49  (see  Gildemdster  in  the 
ZDMG,  Z855,  pp.  63x-634>  and  (Carles,  Blhio^  Text,  pp.  175. 
X  7  7) .  Of  the  Latin  version  only  i.  9  survives,  bdng  preserved  in 
the  Pseudo-Cyprian's  Ad  Ifooatianum,  and  cvi.  i-x8  discovered 
by  James  in  an  8th-century  MS.  of  the  British  Museum  (see 
James,  Apoc.  anecdola,  X46-XS0;  Charles,  op,  eii,  3x9-292). 
This  version  is  made  from  the  Greek. 

«The  evidence  is  given  at  length  la  R.  H.  Charles'  EMopk  Tosd 
of  Bnockt  pp.  xxvii-xxxiiL 


The  Ethiopic  version,  which  alone  preserves  the  entire  text,  is 
a  very  faithful  transIaUon  of  the  Greek.  Twenty-eight  MSS. 
of  this  version  are  in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe,  of  which 
fifteen  are  to  be  found  in  England.  This  version  was  made  from 
an  ancestor  of  the  Greek  fragment  discovered  at  Gixa.  Some 
of  the  utterly  unintelligible  passages  in  this  fragment  are  literally 
reproduced  in  the  Ethiopic.  The  same  wrong  order  of  the  text 
in  vii.-viii.  is  common  to  both.  In  order  to  recover  the  original 
text,  it  is  from  time  to  time  necessary  to  retranslate  the  Ethiopic 
into  Greek,  and  the  hitter  in  turn  into  Aramaic  or  Hebrew.  By 
this  means  we  are  able  to  detect  dittographies  in  the  Greek  and 
variants  in  the  original  Semitic.  The  original  was  written  to  a 
laxge  extent  in  verse.  The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  most  hdpful 
in  the  criticism  of  the  text.  This  version  was  first  edited  by 
Laurence  in  X838  from  one  MS.,  in  X85X  by  DiUmann  from  five, 
in  Z903  by  Flemming  from  fifteen  MSS.,  and  in  X906  by  the 
present  writer  from  twenty-three. 

Transtationi  and  Commtntaries.-^tAMntiio^  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(pxfofd.  1831):  Dillmann.  Das  Buck  llenock  (1853);  Sdiodde.  rU 
Book  of  Enoch  (1883):  Charles,  The  Book  of  Enoch  (1893);  Beer, 
"  Das  Budi  Henoch,*'  in  Kautzsch's  Apok.  u.  Tseud.des  A,T.  (1900). 


307-369,  and  a  short  critical  account  of  the  most  important  of  these 
in  Charier,  op.  cU.  pp.  9-21. 

The  different  Elements  in  the  Book,  toith  their  respective  Char" 
acterisUcs  and  Dates, — We  have  remarked  above  that  the  Booh 
of  Enock  is  divided  into  five  parts — i.-xxxvi.,  zxxvii.-Ixxi.»  Ixxii.- 
Ixxxii.,  lxxxiii.-zc.,  zd-cviii.  Some  of  these  parts  constituted 
originally  separate  treatises.  In  the  course  of  their  reduction 
and  incorporation  into  a  single  work  they  suffered  much  mutila- 
tion and  loss.  From  an  early  date  the  compositcsess  of  this 
work  was  recognized.  Scholars  have  varied  greatly  in  thdr 
critical  analyses  of  the  work  (see  Charles,  op,  cit.  6-31, 309-3x1). 
The  analysis  which  gained  most  acceptation  was  that  of  DiUmann 
(Hersog^  ReaUmyk}  zii.  350-353),  according  to  whom  the 
present  books  consist  0^— (x)  the  groundwork,  i^.  i.-xzzvi., 
lxxii.-cv«,  written  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus;  (a)  xxxvii.-buu., 
xvii.*ziz.,  before  64  B.C.;  (3)  the  Noachic  fragments,  vi.  3^4, 
viii.  1-3,  iz.  7,  z.  X,  XX,  zz.,  zzziz.  z,  20,  Uv.  7-Iv.  3,  Ix.,  Ixv.-hiz. 
85,  cvi.-cvii.;  and  (4)  cviii.,  from  a  later  hand.  With  much  of 
th^  analysis  there  is  no  reason  to  disagree.  The  similitudes  are 
undoubtedly  of  different  authorship  from  the  rest  of  the  book, 
and  certain  portions  of  the  book  are  derived  from  the  Book  ejf 
Noah,  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  groundwork  has  no 
existence  unless  in  the  minds  of  earlier  critics  and  some  of  their 
belated  foUowexs  in  the  proent.  It  q>rings  from  at  least  four 
hands,  and  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  parts,  corresponding 
to  the  present  actual  divisions  of  the  book. 

A  new  critical  analysis  of  the  book  based  on  this  view  was 
given  by  Ghailes  {op,  cit,  pp.  24-33),  luid  further  developed 
by  demen  and  Beer.  The  analysis  of  the  latter  (see  Hexxog^ 
ReaUncyk.*  xiv.  240)  is  very  complex.  The  book,  according  to  this 
scholar.  Is  composed  of  the  foUowing  sepante  elements  from  the 
Enoch  tradition.^ i)  Ch.  i.-v.;  (3)  xii-xvi;  (3)  zvii.-xix.; 
(4)  xz.ozzxvi.;  (5)  zzxvii.-lxiz.  (from  diverse  sources);  (6) 
tn.-lxzi.;  (7)  IzadL-lzxxii.;  (8)  lzzxiii.-kxziv.;  (9)  Ixzzv.-xc; 
(xo)  xdii.,  czL  12-X7;  (xx)  xd.  x-xx,  x8,  19,  zdL,  zdv.-cv.; 
<I3)  cviiL,  and  from  the  Noah  tradition;  (13)  vi.-ji.;  (14) 
zxxix.  1-30,  liv.  T^v.  2,  Ix.,  Ixv.-hrix.  35;  (xs)  cvL-cviL  Tlius 
while  Clemen  finds  deven  separate  sources,  Beer  finds  fifteen. 
A  fresh  study  from  the  hand  of  Appd  {Die  Composition  des 
dthiopischen  Henochbuchs,  X906)  seeks  to  reach  a  final  anal^'sis 
of  our  book.  But  though  it  evinces  considerable  insight,  it 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  extravagance.  The  original  book 
or  ground-work  of  Enoch  consisted  of  i.-xvi.,  xz.-xxxvi.  This 
work  called  forth  a  host  of  imitators,  and  a  number  of  their 
writings,  together  with  the  groundwork,  were  edited  as  a  Book 
of  Methuselah,  i^.  lzxii.-cv:  Then  came  the  final  redactor,  who 
interpoUted  thegroundworkand  the  Methuselah  sections,  adding 
two  othexa  koto  his  own  pen.  The  Similitudes  he  worked  up 
from  a  series  of  later  sources,  and  gave  them  the  second  place 
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In  the  final  vork  •utbenticadng  them  with  the  naoie  of  Noah. 
The  date  of  the  publication  of  the  entire  work  Appel  assisna  to 
the  yeais  immediately  following  the  death  of  Herod.    ' 

We  shall  now  pve  an  analysis  of  the  book,  wMi  the  datca  of  the 
vafKMM  sections  where  poonne.  Of  these  we  sfaaH  deal  with  the 
cancsv;  first.  Ckap.  Usu.4s3exti.  oonstitotes  a  workia  itaelf ,  the  writer 
of  which  had  very  diiferent  ob|ect8  before  him  from  the  writers  of 
the  rest  of  the  book.  His  sole  aim  is  to  g;ive  the  law  of  tbe  heavenly 
bodies.  His  work  has  Suffered  disanrangements  and  interpolations 
at  tbe  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  whole  work.  Thos  b»«i.-facKViL. 
which  are  concerned  with  tbe  winds,  the  quarters  of  the  heavea.  and 
certain  geographical  matters,  and  baoi.,  which  b  concerned  wholly 
with  ethical  matters,  are  foreign  to  a  work  which  professes  in  its 
title  (bcxii.  i)  to  deal  oal^  with  the  lominaiies  of  the  heiSren  and  their 
laws.  Finalljr*  boodL  jhould  stand  before  Ixxia.;  Cor  die  opening 
words  of  the  latter  suppose  it  to  be  already  read;  The  date  of  this 
section  can  be  partially  established,  for  it  was  known  to  the  author 
of  Jubilees,  and  waa  therefor  written  before  the  last  third  of  the 
and  century  B.C. 

Chaps,  Ixxxiii.-xe.-^'Thk  section  was  written  before  i6i  ex.,  for 
"  the  great  horn,"  who  is  Judas  the  Maccabee»  was  still  warring  when 
the  author  was  writing.  fDillmann,  Schfirer  and  others  take  the 
great  horn  to  be  John  Hyrcanus,  but  this  interpretation  does 
violcnoe  to  the  text.J  Thesechapters  recount  three  visions:  the  first 
two  deal  with  the  ncst-world  jud^ent;  the  third  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  sfortd  till  the  final  jud^nent.  An  eternal  Messianic 
kingdom  at  the  close  of  the  judgment  is  to  be  established  under  the 
Messiah,  with  its  centre  in  the  New  Jerusalem  set  up  by  God  Himself. 

Chap*,  xeL<h.~'\ti  the  preceding  section  the  Maccabees  were  the 
religious  champions  of  the  nation  and  the  friends  of  the  Hasidim. 
Here  they  are  leagued  with  the  Sadducecs,and  are  the  declared  foesof 
the  Phansaic  party.  This  section  was  written  therefore  after  134  B.C., 
when  the  bnaxAt  between  John  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees  took 
place  and  before  the  savage  massacres  of  the  Utter  by  Jannaeus 
(05  B.C.} :  for  it  b  not  Ukeiy  that  in  a  book  d»ling  with  the  sufferings 
01  tbe  Pharisees  such  a  reference  would  be  omitted.  These  chapters 
indicate  a  revolution  in  the  religious  hopes  of  the  nation.  An  eternal 
Messianic  kingdom  b  no  kinger  anticipated,  but  only  a  temporary 
one.  at  the  close  of  whk^  the  final  judgment  wlH  ensue  The 
righteous  dead  rise  not  to  thb  kingdom  but  to  qiiritual  bleaiedness 
in  heaven  itself — to  an  immortality  of  the  soul.  Thb  section  also 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  final  editor.  Thus  aci.  la-ij,  which 
describe  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Ten-W^ks  Apocalypse,  should 
be  read  immediately  after  xciit.  1>I0,  whioi  recount  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  the  same  apo^lypse.  But,  furthermore,  the  section 
obviously  begins  with  xciL  ^'  Written  by  Enoch  the  scribe."  &c. 
Then  comes  xci.  i-io  as  a  natural  sequel.  The  Ten-Weela  Apoca* 
lypse,  xciii.  i-io,  xci.  ia-17,  if  it  came  from  the  same  hand,  followed, 
and  then  xdv.  The  attempt  (by  Clemen  and  Beer)  to  place  the  Ten- 
Weeks  Apooilypse  before  167,  because  it  makes  no  rdference  to  the 
Maccabees,  is  not  successful ;  for  where  the  history  of  mankind  from 
Adam  to  the  final  judgment  is  despatched  in  sixteen  verses,  such  an 
omission  need  cause  little  embarrassment,  and  still  less  if  the  author 
b  the  determined  foe  of  the  Maccabees,  whom  he  would  probably 
haye  stigmatized  as  apostates,  if  he  had  mentioned  them  at  all,  just 
as  he  similariy  brands  all  the  Sadducean  priesthood  that  preceded 
them  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  This  Ten-Weeks  Apocalypse* 
therefore,  we  take  to  be  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  rest  of  xci.-civ. 

Ckapu  i.'XxxBi. — This  b  the  most  difficult  section  of  the  book. 
It  b  very  composite.  Chaps.  vi.-xL  b  apparently  an  independent 
fragment  of  the  Enoch  Sa^  It  is  itself  comfiottnded  of  the  a^njaxa 
and  Azazcl  myths,  and  in  its  present  composite  form  b  already  pre- 
supposed by  Ixxxviii.-lxxxix.  i ;  hence  its  present  form  b  earlier 
than  1 66  B.c.  1 1  represents  a  primitive  and  very  sensuous  view  of  the 
eternal  MessUnic  kingdom  on  earth,  seeing  that  the  righteous  beget 
1000  children  before  they  die.  These  chapters  appear  to  be  from 
the  Book  of  Noah ;  for  tney  never  refer  to^  Enoch  but  to  Noah  only 
(x.  i).  Moreover,  when  the  author  of  Jubilees  is  clearly  drawing  on 
the  Book  of  Noah,  his  subject-matter  (viL  a  1-25)  agrees  most  closely 
with  that  of  these  chapters  in  Enoch  (see  ChaHcs'  edition  of 
Jubilees,  pp.  Ixxi.  sq.  364).  xii.-xvL,  on  the  other  hand*  belong  to 
tbe  Book  of  Enoch.  These  represent  for  the  most  part  what  Enoch 
saw  in  a  vision.  Now  whereas  vi.-xvi.  deal  with  the  fall  of  the 
ansds.  their  destruction  of  mankind,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
fslfen  angels,  the  subject-roatter  now  suddenly  changes  and  xvii.' 
xxxvi.  treat  of  Enoch's  joumeyings  through  earth  and  heaven 
escorted  by  angels.  Here  undoubtedly  we  have  a  series  of  doublets; 
for  xvii.-xix.  stand  in  thb  relation  to  xx.-xxxvi.,  since  both  sections 
deal  with  the  same  subjecu.  Thus  srvii.  4-xxili.:  xviL  6*xxii.; 
rviiL  l*>xxxiv.-xxxvi.:  zviiL  6-9""xxiv.^xxv.,  xxxiL  1*3 ;  xviii. 
II.  xtx.-*xxi.  7-10:^  xviii.  ia-i6«xxL  1-6.  They  bekmc  to  the 
same  cycle  of  tradition  and  cannot  be  independent  of  each  other. 
Chap.  XX.  appears  to  show  that  xx-xxxvi.  b  fragmentary,  since  only 
four  of  the  seven  angels  mentkMied  in  xx.  have  anything  to  do  in 
xxi.-navi  Finallv.  i.-v.  seems  to  be  of  a  different  date  and  author- 
ship from  the  rest. 

Chaps.  x«trif.-/x«.— These  constitute  the  well-known  Similitudes. 
They  were  written  before64  b.c.  for  Rome  was  not  yet  known  to  the 


,  writer^  and  after  M  ■•€.»  for  the  slayhw  of  therishteous,  of  which 
the  writer  complatas,  was  not  perpetimteci  by  the  llaocabean  princes 
before  that  date.  Thb  oection  coastsu  of  three  shnilitudca— 
aaxviii.-xUv.,  xlv^-lvji*.  lvtii.'lxix.  These  are  tntroduoed  and  con" 
eluded  by  xxxvii.  and  bo.  There  are  many  interpolatbns— Ix., 
Ixv.-fadx.  35  confessedly  from  the  Book  of  Noah;  most  probably 
abo  liv<  T^v.  2.  Whence  others,  such  as  mnrix.  t .  20,  xlL  3-8,  aliii. 
sq.,spriflirbdoabtlaiL  Chaps.  x,lvi^viL  3a  arc  hkewbeinsertkNBs^ 
In  R.  H.  Charles's  editjon  of  Enoch,  bod.  was  bracketed  as  an 
interpobdon.  The  writer  now  sees  that  it  beloap  to  the  text  of  the 
Similitudes  though  it  b  dislocated  from  its  origtnal  context.  It 
presents  two  visits  of  Enoch  to  heaven  in  bod.  i>4  and  IxxL  5-17. 
The  extraordinary  sutement  in  bod.  14,  according  to  which  Enoch 
b  addressed  aS  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  b  seen,  as  Appd  points  out.  on 
examination  of  the  context  to  have  arisen  from  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  the  text  after  verse  13,  in  which  Enoch  saw  a  heivenly  being  with 
the  Head  of  Days  and  asked  the  angel  who  aecompanicd  him  who 
thb  beinff  waa.  Then  oomes  ver.  14.  whkb,  owing  to  the  loss  of  thb 
passage,  has  assumed  the  form  of  an  address  to  Enoch :  "  Thou  art 
tbe  Son  of  Man,"  but  which  stood  originally  as  fint  angd's  reply  to 
Enoch:  "  Thb  b  the  Son  of  Man,"  Ac  Ver.  1$,  then,  gives  the. 
message  sent  to  Enoch  by  the  Son  of  Man.  In  the  next  verse  the 
secondfpereoa  should  be  changed  into  the  third.  'Thus  we  recover  the 
original  text  of  thb  difficult  chapter.  The  Messiamc  doctrine  and 
eschatology  of  thb  section  b  unique.  The  Messiah  b  here  for  the  first 
time  described  as  the  pre-exbtent  Son  of  Man  (xIviiL  2),  who  sits  on 
the  throne  <^  God  (xlv.  3;  xlvii.  3),  possesses  oniveniial  dominion 
(UiL  6),  and  b  the  Judge  of  all  laankiiid  (bux.  27).  After  the  judg- 
ment there  will  be  a  mw  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  will  be  tbe 
abode  of  the  blessed. 

The  Book  ov  the  Secucts  of  Enoch,  or  Slatonic  Enoch, 
Thb  new  fcagment  of  the  Enocbic  literature  has  only  lecently 
come  to  light  through  five  MSS.  discovered  in  Russia  and  Servia. 
Since  about  aj>.  500  it  has  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  dted  without 
acknowledgment  in  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Bpe,  the  Apocalypses 
of  Moses  and  Patd,  the  Sib^ine  OracUs,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  referred  to  by  Origen  and  Irenaeus 
(seeCharies,  The  Booh  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  xS95,pp.  zvii-xziv). 
For  Charles's  editio  princeps  of  tUs  work,  in  1895,  Professor 
MorfiU  transited  two  of  the  best  MSS.,  as  well  as  Sokdov's  text, 
which  a  founded  on  these  and  other  MSS.  In  1896  Bonwctsch 
issued  hb  Das  staoisdte  Henochbtidt,  in  which  a  German  transla- 
tion of  the  above  two  MSS.  b  given  side  by  side,  preceded  by  a 
short  introduction* 

jlna/y5«i.— Chaps.  L-O.  Introduction:  life  of  Enoch:  hb  dream, 
in  which  he  b  told  that  he  will  be  taken  up  to  heaven :  hb  admoni- 
tions to  hb  sons.  iii.-xxxvi.  What  Enoch  saw  in  heaven.  iii..vu 
The  first  heaven:  the  rulers  of  the  stars:  the  great  sea  and  the 
treasures  of  snow.  &c  vii.  The  second  heaven:  tbe  fallen  angels. 
viii.-x.  The  third  heaven:  Paradise  and  place  0^  punishment. 
xi.-xviL  The  fourth  heaven:  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon:  phoe- 
nixes. zviiL  The  fifth  heaved:  the  watchers  mourning  for  their 
fallen  brethren,  xix.  The  suth  heaven:  seven  bands  of  angels 
arrange  and  study  the  courses  of  the  stars,  &c. :  others  set  over  the 
years,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  souls  of  men.  zx.-xxxvi.  The 
seventh  heaven.  The  Lord  sitting  on  His  throne  with  the  ten  chief 
orders  of  angels.  ,  Enoch  is  clothed  by  Michael  in  the  raiment  of 
God's  jAocy  and  instructed  in  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  man, 
which  he  wrote  down  in  366  books.  Ck>d  reveals  to  Enoch  the 
history  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  the  seven  planets  and  circles 
of  the  heaven  and  of  man,  tbe  story  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  duration 
of  the  world  through  7000  years,  and  its  millennium  of  rest,  xxxviii.* 
Ixvi.  Enoch  returns  to  earth,  admonishes  hb  sons:  instructs  them 
on  what  he  had  seen  in  the  heavens,  gives  them  hb  books.  Bids 
them  not  to  swear  at  all  nor  to  expect  any  intercession  of  the  de- 
parted saints  for  sinneis.  lvi,<baii.  Methusebh  asks  Enoch's 
blessing  before  he  departs,  and  to  all  hb  sons  and  their  families 
Enoch  gives  fresh  instruction.  lxiv.-lxvL  Enoch  addressed  the 
assembled  people  at  Achuszan.  bcviL-bcviii.  Enoch's  translatbn. 
Rejoicimn  of  the  people  on  behalf  of  the  revelation  given  them 
through  Enoch. 

Lantuage  end  Place  of  Writing.-— K  large  part  of  this  book  was 
written  for  the  first  time  in  Greek.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
such  statemenU  as  (t)  xxx.  13,  "  And  I  gave  him  a  name  {i.e. 
Adam)  from  the  four  substances:  the  East,  the  West,  the  North 
and  the  South."  llius  Adam's  name  is  here  derived  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  four  quarters:  iraroX^,  ^ivis,  &pKrot, 
luaiittfipia.  Thb  derivation  b  impossible  in  Semitic.  Thb 
context  b  found  elsewhere  in  the  Sibyllines  iii.  24  sqq.  and  other 
Greek  writings.  (2)  Again  our  author  uses  the  chronoloKy  o^  the 
Septuagint  and  in  i,  4  follows  the  Septuagint  text  of  Deutero- 
nomy zxxii.  3S  against  the  Hebrew.    On  the  other  hand,  som^ 
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sections  may  wlioUy  or  in  part  go  back  to  Hebrew  otiginala. 
There  Is  a  Hebrew  Book  of  Enoch  attributed  to  R.  Ishxnael  ben 
Elisha  who  lived  at  the  dose  of  the  xst  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  3nd  century  B.C.  This  book  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  or  rather,  to  a  large  extent  de- 
pendent upon  it.  Did  Ishmael  ben  Elisha  use  the  Book  of  the 
Secrets  of  Enoch  in  its  Greek  form,  or  did  he  find  portion?  of  it 
in  Hebrew?  At  all  events,  extensive  quotations  from  a  Book 
of  Enoch  are  found  in  the  rabbinical  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  provenance  of  these  has  not  yet  been  detennined.  See 
Jewish  Bncye.  i.  676  seq* 

But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  for  a  Hebrew  original  of 
certain  sections  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Testaments 
of  the  XIL  Patriarchs  appears  to  quote  zzziv.  a,  3  of  our  author 
in  T.  Napih.  iv.  i,  T.  Benj.  ix. 

The  b<x>k  in  its  present  form  was  written  in  Egypt.  This  may 
be  inferred  (i)  from  the  variety  of  speculations  which  it  holds  in 
common  with  Philo  and  writings  of  a  Hellenistic  character  that 
circulated  mainly  in  Egypt.  (2)  The  Phoenixes  are  Chalkydries 
(ch.  xii.) — monstrous  serpents  with  the  heads  of  crocodiles — are 
natural  products  of  the  Egyptian  imagination,  (j)  The  syn- 
cretistic  character  of  the  creation  account  (xxv.-xxvi.)  betrays 
Egyptian  elements. 

Relation  to  Jewish  and  Christian  Literaturej-^thc  existence  of  a 
kindred  literature  in  Neo-Hebrew  has  been  already  pointed  out. 
We  might  note  besides  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul,  th^ 
anonymous  work  De  montibns  Sina  et  Sion^  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
ii.  75,  Origen,  De  prineip,  i.  3,  3.  The  authors  of  the  Ascension 
of  Isaiah,  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  were 
probably  acquainted  with  It.  In  the  New  Testament  the  simi- 
larity of  matter  and  diction  is  sufficiently  strong  to  establish 
a  dose  connexion,  if  not  a  literaxy  dependence.  Thus  with 
Matt.  v.  9, "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,"  d.  lii.  xi, "  Blessed 
u  he  who  establishes  peace  ":  with  Matt.  v.  34,  35,  37,  "  Swear 
not  at  all,"  cf.  xUx.  x,  "  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath, 
neither  by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature 
which  God  made — ^if  there  is  no  truth  in  man,  let  them  swear 
by  a  jvord  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay." 

Date  and  Authorship. — ^The  book  was  probably,  written 
between  30  b.c  and  A.a  70.  It  was  written  after  30  B.C.,  for  it 
makes  use  of  Sirach,  the  (Ethiopic)  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  It  was  written  before  ajx  70;  for  the  temple  is 
still  standing:  see  lix.  a. 

The  author  .was  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who  lived  in 
Egypt.  He  beh'cved  in  the  value  of  sacrifices  (xlii.  6;  lix.  1, 
a,  &C.),  but  is  cardul  to  enforoe  enlightened  views  regarding 
them  (xlv.  3, 4;  Ixi.  4,  5.)  in  the  law,  lii.  8,  9;  in  a  blessed  im- 
mortality, 1.  a;  Ixv.  6,  8-10,  in  which  the  righteous  should  be 
dolhed  in  "  the  raiment  of  God's  glory,"  xxii.  8.  In  questions 
relating  to  cosmology,  sin,  death,  &c.,  he  is  an  edectic,  and  allows 
himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom,  and  readily  incorporates 
Platonic  (xxx.  16),  Egyptian  (xzv.  a)  and  Zend  (IviH.  4-6)  dements 
into  his  system  of  thought. 

Anthropological  Views.— AU  the  souls  of  men  were  created 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (xxiiL  5)  and  likewise  their 
future  abodes  in  heaven  or  hell  (xlix.  a,  Iviii.  5).  Man's  name 
was  derived,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  his  body  was  compounded  from  seven  sub- 
stances (xxx.  8).  He  was  created  originally  good:  freewill  was 
bestowed  upon  him  with  instruction  in  the  two  ways  of  light  and 
darkness,  and  then  he  was  left  to  mould  hb  own  destiny  (xxx. 
15).  But  his  preferences  through  the  bias  of  the  flesh  took  an 
evil  direclion,  and  death  followed  as  the  wages  of  sin  (xxx.  16}. 

LiTSaATURB.— Morfill  and  Charles,  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  oi 
Enoch  (Oxford,  1896):  Bonwctsch.  "  Das  slaviKhe  Hcnochbuch, 
In  the  Abhandlungen  4er  kdnigliehen  gglehrUn  CeseUuhaft  tu  Cdt- 
lingen  (1896).    See  also  SdiOrer  in  loc.  and  the  Bible  Diaionaries. 

(R.  H.  C.) 

ENOSOTO.  BUYO,  Viscottnt  (1839-1909),  Japanese  vice- 
admiral,  was  bom  in  Tokyo.  He  was  the  first  officer  sent  by  the 
Tokugawa  government  to  study  naval  sdence  in  Europe,  and 


after  going  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  Holland  be  returned 
in  command  of  the  frigate  "  KaiyO  Maru,"  built  at  Amsterdam 
to  order'of  the  Yedo  administration.  The  salient  episode  of  his 
career  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  rq»ublic  at  Hakodate. 
Finding  himself  in  command  of  a  squadron  whidi  represented 
practically  the  whole  ol  Japan's  naval  forces,  he  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  deposition  of  the  ShOgun,  his  liege  lord,  and, 
steaming  off  to  Yezo  (X867),  proclaimed  a  republic  and  fortified 
Hakodate.  But  he  was  soon  compelled  tosurrender.  The  newly 
organized  government  of  the  empire,  however,  instead  of  inflict- 
ing the  death  penalty  on  him  and  his  principal  followers,  as 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  sequel  of  such  a  drama  in  previous 
times,  punished  them  with  imprisonment  only,  and  four  years 
after  the  Hakodate  episode,  Ehomoto  received  an  important 
post  in  Hokkaido,  the  very  scene  of  his  wild  attempL  Subse- 
quently (1874),  as  his  country's  representative  in  St  Petersburg, 
he  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  Japan  exchanged  the  sonthern 
half  of  Saghalien  for  the  Kuriles.  He  received  the  title  of 
viscount  in  1885,  and  afterwards  held  the  portfolios  of  com- 
munications, education  and  foreign  affairs.  He  died  at  Tokyo 
in  1909. 

EN08  (anc.  Aenos)^  a  town  of  European  T\irkey,  in  the  vQayet 
of  Adrianople;  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  river  Afaritza, 
where  its  estuaiy  broadens  to  meet  the  Aegean  Sea  in  the  Gulf 
of  Enos.  Pop.  ( 1 905)  about  8000.  Enos  occupies  a  ridge  of  rock 
surrounded  by  broad  marshes.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop, 
and  the  population  is  mainly  Greek.  It  long  possessed  a  valuable 
export  trade,  owing  to  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritaa, 
the  great  natural  waterway  from  Adrianople  to  the  sea.  But  its 
commerce  has  dedined,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate, 
to  the  accumulation  of  sandbanks  In  its  harbour,  which  now  only 
admits  small  coasters  and  fishing-vesseb,  and  to  the  rivalry  of 
D^d^agatch,  a  neighbouring  seaport  comiected  with  Adriaaoplo 
by  rail.    

ENRIQUEZ  OOHEZ.  ANTONIO  (c.  x6oi-<;.  i66x),  Spanish 
dramatist,  poet  and  novdist  of  Portuguese-Jewish  origin,  was 
known  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  Enrique  Enriques  de 
Pax.  Born  at  Segovia,  he  entered  the  army,  obtained  a  cap- 
taincy, was  suspected  of  heresy,  fled  to  France  about  1636, 
assumed  the  name  of  Antonio  Enriquea  Gomex,  and  became 
majordomo  to  Louis  XIII.,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Luis  dado  de 
Dies  d  Anna  (Paris,  1645).  Some  twelve  years  later  he  removed 
to  Amsterdam,  avowed  his  conversion  to  Judaism,  and  was 
burned  in  effigy  at  Seville  on  the  X4lh  of  April  x66o.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  returned  to  France,  and  to  have  died  there 
in  the  foUowing  year.  Three  of  his  plays.  El  Cran  Cardenal  de 
Espaila,  don  Gil  de  Albomog,  and  the  two  parts  of  Femcn  Mendea 
Pinto  were  received  with  great  applause  at  Madrid  about  x6a9; 
in  1635  he  contributed  a  sonnet  to  Montalban's  collection  of 
posthumous  panegyrics  on  Lope  de  Vega,  to  whose  dramatic 
school  Enriqucz  Gomez  belonged.  The  Academias  morales  de 
las  Musas,  consisting  of  four  plays  (induding  A  h  que  Miga  d 
honor,  which  recalls  Calderon's  Midico  de  su  honra),  was  published 
at  Bordeaux  in  1642;  La  Torre  de  Babilonia,  containing  the 
two  pans  of  Fernan  Mendet  Pinto^  appeared  at  Rouen  in  1647; 
and  in  the  preface  to  his  poem.  El  Sanuon  Nazarew  (Roueo, 
1656),  Enriques  Gomez  gives  the  titles  of  suctecn  other  plays 
issued,  as  he  alleges,  at  Seville.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
theory  that  he  wrote  the  plays  ascribed  to  Fernando  de  Zirate. 
His  draniaUc  works,  though  effective  on  the  stage,  are  disfigured 
by  extravagant  incidenu  and  predosity  of  diction.  The  latter 
defect  is  likewise  observable  in  the  mingled  prose  and  verse  of 
La  Culpa  del  primer  peregrine  (Rouen,  1644}  and  the  dialogues 
entitled  Politica  Angilica  (Rouen,  1647).  Enriques  Gomez  is 
best  represented  by  £1  Si^o  PUagtrico  y  Vida  de  den  Creforie 
Guadafia  (Rouen.  1644),  a  striking  picaresque  novd  in  piose  and 
verse  which  is  still  reprinted. 

ENSCHEDE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overyad,  Holland, 
near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  a  junaion  station  5  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Hengelo.  Pop.  (1900)  a3,i4i.  It  is  important  as  the 
centre  of  ih^ourishing  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  industries 
of  the  Twente  distria;  while  by  the  railway  via  Gronau  /tnj 
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Koesfeld  to  Dortmund  It  is  in  direct  commttnicttton  with  the 
Westphalian  coalfields.  Enschede  possesses  several  churches, 
an  industrial  trade  school,  and  a  large  park  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town 
was  burnt  down  in  1863. 

BNSfiMADA,  CBNON  DB  80K0DBV1LLA.  Makqijes  db  ia 
(1703-1 781),  Spanish  statesman,  was  bom  at  Alesanco  near 
Logrono  on  the  snd  of  June  1703.  When  he  had  risen  to  high 
office  it  was  said  that  his  pedigree  was  distinguished,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  parents—Francisco  de  Somodevilla  and  his  wife 
Frandsca  de  Bengoechea,^nor  is  anything  known  of  his  own 
life  before  he  enteiM  the  civil  administration  of  the  Spanish 
navy  as  a  deHc  in  1720.  He  served  in  administrative  capadties 
at  the  relief  of  Ceut&  in  that  year  and  in  the  leoccupation  of 
Oran  in  1751.  His  ability  was  recognized  by  Don  Jose  Patiflos, 
the  chief  minister  of  King  Philip  V.  Soniodevilla  was  much 
employed  during  the  various  expedRions  ondeitaken  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  put  the  king's  sons  by  his  second  marriage 
with  El^beth  Faniese,  Chailes  and  Philip,  on  the  thrones  of 
Naples  and  Parma.  In  1736  Chalks,  afterwards  King  Charles 
ni.  of  Spain,  conferred  on  him  the  Neapolitan  title  of  Marques 
de  U  Ensenada.  The  name  can  be  resolved  into  the  three 
Spanish  words  " en  se  nada/'  meaning  " ia  himself  nothing" 
The  courtly  flattery  of  the  time,  and  the  envy  of  the  nobles  who 
disliked  the  rise  of  men  of  Enscnada's  class,  seized  upon  this  poor 
play  on  worcb;  an  Enunada  is,  however  ^  a  roadttead  or  small 
bay.  In  1743  he  became  secretary  of  state  and  war  to  Philip, 
duke  of  Parania.  In  the  following  year  (nth  of  April  1743)1 
on  the  death  of  Patiflos's  sncceasor  CampOk),  he  was  chosen  by 
Philip  V.  as  minister  of  finance,  war,  the  navy  and  the  Indies 
{iA.  the  Colonies).  Ensenada  met  the  notaination  with  a  becom* 
ing  fttfto  tpwopcrij  profcasmg  that  he  was  incapable  of  fiJUng 
the  four  potts  at  once.  His  xcluctanoe  was  overborne  by  the 
king,  and  he  became  in  fact  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  forty-<mc. 
Dufiag  the  remainder  of  the  king's  reign,  which  lasted  till  the 
nth  ti  July  1746,  and  under  his  successor  Ferdinand  VI.  until 
1754,  E^noda  was  the  effective  prime  minister.  His  ad- 
ministration is  notable  in  Spanish  history  for  the  vigour  of  his 
policy  of  internal  reform.  The  reports  on  the  finances  and  general 
condition  of  the  country,  which  he  drew  up  for  the  new  king 
on  his  accession,  and  again  after  peace  was  made  with  England 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  on  the  i8th  of  October  1748,  are  very  able  and 
dcar^Mghted.  Under  bis  direction  the  despotism  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  became  paternal.  Public  works  were  undertaken,  shipping 
was  encouraged,  trade  was  fostered,  numbers  of  young  Spaniards 
were  sent  abroad  lor  education.  Many  of  them  abused  their 
opportunity,  but  on  the  wh<de  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
revived,  and  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  more  sweeping  innovar 
tkms  of  the  foUowing  reign.  Ensenada  was  a  strong  partisan 
of  a  i.  rench  alliance  and  of  a  policy  hostile  to  England.  Sir  B. 
Keene^  the  English  minister,  supported  the  Spanish  court  party 
opposed  to  him»  and  succeeded  in  preventing  him  from  adding 
the  foreign  office  to  others  which  he  held.  Ensenada  would 
probably  have  fallen  sooner  but  for  the  support  he  received  from 
the  Portuguese  queen,  Barbara.  In  1754  he  offended  her  by 
.opposing  an  exchange  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonial 
possessions  in  America  which  she  favoured.  On  the  soth  of 
July  of  that  year  he  was  arrested  by  the  king's  order,  and  sent 
into  mild  confinement  at  Granada,  which  he  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  exchange  for  Puerto  de  Santa  M  aria.  On  the  accession 
of  Cbaries  III.  in  1759,  he  was  released  from  arrest  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Madrid.  The  new  king  named  him  as  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  reform  the  system  of  taxation.  En- 
senada could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  again  becoming  minister, 
and  entered  into  intrigues  which  offended  the  king.  On  the 
i8lh  of  April  1766  he  was  again  exiled  from  court,  and  ordered 
to  go  to  Medina  del  Campa  He  had  no  further  share  in  public 
life,  and  died  on  the  snd  of  December  X78X.  Ensenada  acquired 
wealth  in  office,  but  he  was  never  accused  of  corruption.  Though, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  suffered  from  the  mania  for 
grandeur,  and  was  too  fond  of  imposing  schemes  out  of  aO  pro- 
portion with  the  lesouices  of  the  sute,  he  was  undoubtedly 


an  able  and  jAitriotic  man,  whose  administratiott  waa  beMficlil 
to  Spain. 

For  his  administration'  we  W.  Coxe,  llfemoirs  cfOu  Kings  of  Spain 
of  Ihe  House  tf  Bimrbtm  fLondon,  1815),  but  the  only  cornplete 
account  o(  Ensenada  is  by  I3oq  Antonio  Kodriguea  ViUa,  Dmt  Cemn 
^S9m0de9iUa,M§ftmdelti&itmaa{M9And^i67&).     iD,H.) 


ENBION  (through  the  Fr.  mseiine  frott  the  Latin  plursl 
insiptia),  a  distinguishing  token,  emblem  or  badge  such  a« 
symbols  of  office,  or  in  heraldry,  the  omannMit  or  sign,  tnch  at 
the  crown,  coronet  or  mitre  home  above  the  daige  or  armt. 
The  wordismoreparticulariynsedof  amiUlaryof  na^  standard 
or  banner.  In  the  British  navy,  ensign  has  a  specific  meaning, 
and  is  the  name  of  a  flag  having  a  led,  white  or  blue  ground, 
with  the  Union  Jatk  m  the  upper  comer  next  the  suff.  The 
wMte  ensign  (which  is  sometimes  hnther  distiagoished  by  having 
the  St  George's  Cross  quartered  upon  it)  b  only  used  hi  the 
royal  navy  and  the  royal  yacht  sqaadron,  while  the  blue  and 
red  endgns  are  the  badges  oC  the  naval  reserve,  some  privileged 
companies,  and  the  merchant  service  rcspectivdy  (see  Flag). 
Until  1871  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  offieos  ia  infantry 
tegimenU  of  the  British  army  had  the  title  of  ensign  (now 
replaced  by  that  of  second  lieutenant).  It  &  the  daty  of  the 
officers  of  this  nmk  to  carry  the  coloun  of  the  regiment  (see 
CoLouas,  Miutaiy).  In  the  i6th  century  endgn  was  oocrupc^ 
into  "  ancient,**  and  was  used  in  the  two  senses  of  a  banner 
and  the  bearer  of  the  banner.  In  the  United  States  navy,  the 
title  ensign  soperseded  in  1862  that  of  fassed  midskipman.  It 
designates  an  officer  ranking  with  second  lieutenant  in  the  army. 

ENSILAGE,  the  process  of  preserving  green  food  for  cattle 
in  an  midried  condition  in  a  s3o  (from  Or.  oxp6r,  LaL  sina^ 
a  pit  for  holding  gram),  t>.  a  pit,  an  erection  above  groond,  or 
stack,  from  wMdb  air  has  been  as  far  as  possible  excluded. 
The  fodder  which  is  the  result  of  the  process  is  called  silage. 
In  various  parts  of  Oetmany  a  method  of  preserving  green  fodder 
precisely  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  Sauerkraut  has  pre* 
vailed  for  upwards  of  a  century.  Special  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  practice  of  ensilage  by  a  French  agri(iilturist, 
Auguste  Gofiart  of  the  district  of  Sologne,  near  Orleans,  who  in 
1877  published  a  work  (Manud  di  la  adtun  ei  de  Peiuilage  des 
mais  a  amires  fottrrages  verts)  detailing  the  experiences  of  many 
years  in  preserving  green  crops  in  silos.  An  English  trax^tion 
of  Goffart's  book  by  J.  B.  Brown  was  published  in  New  York  m 
1879,  and,  as  various  experiments  had  been  previously  made 
ia  the  Utiited  States  in  the  way  of  preserving  green  crops  in  pits, 
Goffart's  experience  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
conditions  of  American  dairy  fanning  proved  eminently  suiuble 
for  the  ensiling  of  green  maize  fodder;  and  the  success  of  the 
method  waa  soon  indisputably  demonstrated  among  the  New 
England  farmers.  The  favourable  results  obtained  in  America 
led  to  much  discussion  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  system 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  where,  with  different  conditions,  sucocsa 
has  been  more  qualified. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  ensilage  forms  a  wholesoma 
and  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  It  can  be  substituted  for  root 
crops  with  advantage,  because  it  is  succulent  and  digestible^ 
milk  resulting  from  it  is  good  in  quality  and  taste;  it  can  be 
secured  Urgcly  irrespective  of  weather;  it  carries  over  grass 
from  the  period  of  great  abundance  and  waste  to  times  when 
none  would  otherwise  be  available;  and  a  larger  number  d 
cattle  can  be  supported  on  a  given  area  by  the  use  of  ensilage 
than  is  possible  by  the  use  of  green  crops. 

Early  silos  were  made  of  stone  or  concrete  either  above  or 
below  ground,  but  it  is  recognized  that  air  may  be  sufficiently 
excluded  in  a  tightly  pressed  stack,  though  in  this  caie  a  few 
inches  of  the  fodder  round  the  sides  is  generally  useless  owing  te 
mildew.  In  America  round  erections  made  of  wood  and  35  or 
40  ft.  in  depth  are  most  commonly  used.  The  crops  suitable  foe 
ensilage  are  the  ordinary  grasseSi  clovers,  lucerne,  'vetches,  oats, 
rye  and  maize,  the  latter  being  the  most  in^xirtant  silage  crof> 
in  America;  various  weeds  may  also  be  stored  in  silos  with  good- 
results,  notably  ^urrey  {Spergula  anensu).  a  most  troublesome 
plant  in  poor  light  soils.    As  a  rule  the  crqp  should  be  nowot 
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when  IB  full  aower,  and  deposited  in  tbc  tilo  on  the  day  of  lU 
cutting.  Maize  is  cut  a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe  and  is  shredded 
before  being  elevated  into  the  silo.  Fair,  dry  weather  is  not 
essential;  but  it  is  found  that  when  moisture,  natural  and 
extraneous,  exceeds  75%  of  the  whole,  good  results  are  not 
obtained.  The  material  is  spread  in  uniform  layers  over  the 
floor  of  the  sUo*  and  closely  packed  and  trodden  down.  If 
possible,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  two  should  be  added  daily, 
M  as  to  allow  the  mass  to  settle  down  closely,  and  to  heat  uni* 
formly  throughout.  When  the  silo  is  filled  or  the  stack  built, 
a  layer  of  straw  or  some  other  dry  porous  subsUnce  may  l)e 
spnadover  the  surface.  In  the  sik>  the  pressure  of  the  material, 
when  chaffed,  excludes  air  from  all  but  the  top  layer;  in  the 
case  of  the  stack  extra  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  pUnks 
or  other  weighty  objecu  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  heating. 

The  doseness  with  which  the  fodder  is  packed  determines  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  silage  by  regulating  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  stack.  When  doady  packed,  the  supply  of 
oxygen  is  limited;  and  the  attendant  add  fermenUtion  brings 
about  the  decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  present  into 
acetic,  butyric  and  lactic  adds.  This  product  is  named  "sour 
silage."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fodder  be  unchaffed  and 
loosely  packed,  or  the  silo  be  built  gradually,  oxidation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  and  the  tempemtuxe  rises;  if  the  mass  be  com* 
pressed  when  the  temperature  is  J40*-x6o*  F.,  the  action  ceases 
and  "  sweetsilage  "  results.  The  nitrogenous  ingredienu  of  the 
fodder  also  Suffer  change:  in  making  sour  silage  as  much  as 
one^third  of  the  albuminoids  may  be  converted  into  amino  and 
ammonium  compounds;  while  in  making  "sweet  silags"  a 
less  proportion  is  changed,  but  they  become  less  digestible. 
In  extreme  cases,  sour  silage  acquires  a  most  disagreeable  edour. 
On  the  other  hand  it  keeps  better  than  sweet  silage  when  removed 
from  the  silo. 

BNSIATITB;  a  rock-forming  mineral  belonging  to  the  group  ci 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes.  It  is  a  magnesium  metuilicate, 
MgSiOk,  often  with  a  little  iron  replacing  the  magnesitmi:  as 
the  iron  increases  In  amount  there  Is  a  transition  to  bronzite 
(9.1.),  and  with  still  more  iron  to  hypetsthene  (^.v.).  Bronxite 
sAd  hypersthene  were  known  long  before  enstatite,  which  was 
first  described  by  G.  A.  Kenngott  in  1855,  and  named  from 
kntAiifi,  "  an  opponent,"  because  the  mineral  is  ahnost  in- 
fusible before  the  blowpipe:  the  material  he  described  consisted 
ol  imperfect  prismatic  crystals,  previously  thought  to  bescapolite, 
from  the  serpentine  ol  Mount  Zdjar  near  SchOnberg  in  Moravia. 
Crystals  suitable  for  goniometric  measurement  were  later  found 
in  the  meteorite  which  fell  at  Brdtenbach  in  the  En^birge, 
Bohemia.  Large  crystals,  a  foot  in  length  and  mostly  altered  to 
steatite,  were  found  in  1874  in  the  apatite  vefas  traversing 
mica^chist  and  homblende^chist  at  the  apatite  mine  of  KjOrre- 
atad,  near  Brevig  in  southern  Norway.  Isolated  crystab  are 
of  rare  oocnrrenoe,  the  mineral  being  usually  found  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  igneous  rocks;  dther  as  irregular  masses  in 
pltttooic  rocks  (norite,  peridotite,  pyroxenite^  8cc.)  and  the 
serpentines  which  have  resulted  by  their  alterstion,  or  as  small 
idiomorphic  crystals  in  volcanic  rocks  (trachyte,  andeslte).  It 
is  also  a  common  constituent  of  meteoric  stones,  forming  with 
olivine  the  bulk  of  the  material:  here  it  often  forms  small 
spherical  masses,  or  chondrules,  with  an  internal  radiated 
structure. 

Enstatite  and  the  other  orthorhombic  pyroxenes  are  distin* 
guisbed  from  those  of  the  monoclinic  series  by  thdr  optical 
diameters,  via.  straight  extinction,  much  weaker  double  refrac- 
tion and  stronger  pleochrotsm:  they  have  prismatic  deavages 
(with  an  angle  of  88*  t6')  as  wdl  as  planes  of  parting  paralld 
10  the  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  prism-aone.  Enstatite  is 
white,  greenish  or  brown  in  colour;  its  hardness  is  si,  and  sp. 
gr.  3-a-J«3.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BNTABLATUBB  (Lat.  «»,  and  tabula,  a  Ubiet),  the  atchi- 
tecturU  term  for  the  superstructure  carried  by  the  columns 
in  the  classic  orders  (q.t.).  It  usually  consists  of  three  members, 
the  architrave  (the  supporting  member  carried  from  column  to 
edumn,  pier  or  wall);  the  fiiese  (the  decorative  member);  and 


the  cornice  (the  projecting  and  protective  member).  Sometimes 
the  frieze  is  omitted,  as  in  the  entablature  of  the  portico  of  the 
caryatides  of  the  Erechtheum.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tbe  frieze  did  not  exist  in  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus;  and  it  is  not  found  in  the  Lydan  tombs,  which  are 
reproductions  in  the  rock  of  timber  structures  based  on  early 
Ionian  work, 

BNTADAt  in  botany,  a  woody  climber  bdonging  to  the  family 
Leptminasae  and  common  throughout  the  tropics.  The  best- 
known  species  is  Etttada  scanUns^  the  sword-bean,  so  called 
from  its  large  woody  pod,  3  to  4  ft.  in  length  and  3  to  4  in. 
broad,  which  contains  large  flat  hard  polished  chestnut-coloured 
seeds  or  "  beans."  The  seeds  are  often  made  into  snuff-boxes  or 
match-boxes,  and  a  preparation  from  the  kemd  is  used  as  a  drug 
by  the  natives  in  India.  The  seeds  will  float  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  and  are  often  thrown  up  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
Europe,  having  been  carried  by  the  Gulf-stream  from  the  West 
Indies;  they  retain  their  vitality,  and  under  favourable  con- 
ditions will  germinate.  Tinnsms  records  the  germination  of  a 
seed  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

BHTUl  (fiom  Fy.  ktUkr,  to  cat;  the  okl  derivation  from 
lekff  katnia  is  now  abandoned),  in  law,  a  limited  fonn  of 
succession  {q.%).  In  architecture,  the  tenn  "  entafl  "  denotes  an 
ornamental  devke  rank  in  the  ground  ol  stone  or  bfiss,  and 
subsequently  filled  in  with  maible,  mosaic  or  enameL 

XNTAfIS  (from  (k.  hrtbw>,  to  stretch  a  line  or  bend  n  bow), 
in  architecture,  the  increment  given  to  the  column  (^.e.),  to 
correct  the  optical  iDusioo  which  produces  an  apparent  holhvw- 
ncss  in  an  extended  straight  line.  Itwasrdetiedtoby  Vitntvius 
(iii.  3),  and  was  first  noticed  in  the  columns  of  the  Dodc  ordos 
in  Greek  temples  by  Allason  in  1814,  and  afterwards  measured 
and  verified  by  Penrose.  It  varies  in  different  temples,  and  Is  not 
found  in  some:  it  is  most  pronounced  in  the  temple  ol  Jupiter 
Olympius,  most  delicate  In  the  Erechtheum.  The  entasis  is 
ahnost  invariably  introduced  in  the  spires  of  English  dtuicfacSb  « 

ENTERITIS  (Gr.  frrepov,  intestine),  a  general  medical  term  lor 
inflammation  <^  the  bowdb.  According  to  the  anatomical  part 
spedally  attacked,  it  is  subdivided  into  duodenitis,  j^iunitis, 
ildtis,  typhlitis,  appendidtis,  ooOtis,  proctitis.  The  chief 
sympton  is  diarrhoea.  The  term  **  enteric  fever  "  has  recently 
come  into  nse  Instead  of  "  typhoid  "  for  the  latter  disease;  bat 
see  TWBOD  Fevxi. 

BNTHU8IA8II,  a  nord  origiiially  meaning  inspiration  by  a 
divine  afflatas  or  by  the  presence  of  a  god.  T^  Or.  k^uwrnattk, 
from  which  the  word  is  adapted,  Is  formed  from  tlK  verb 
Mbu^tAftev,  to  be  IpAms,  possiessed  by  a  god  (fikx).  AppUcd 
by  the  Greeks  to  manifestations  of  divine  "  possession,"  by 
Apollo,  as  in  the  case  of  the  PytUa,  or  by  Dionysus,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bacchantes  and  Maenads,  it  was  also  used  ina  trans- 
fierred  or  figurative  sense;  thus  Socrates  speaks  of  the  inq>iration 
of  poets  as  a  form  of  enthusiasm  (Plato,  Apd.  Sm.  ta  c).  Its 
vses,  in  a  rdigious  sense,  are  confined  to  an  exaggerated  or 
wrongful  belief  in  religious  Inspiration,  or  to  Intense  rchgioaa 
fervour  or  emotion.  Thus  a  Syrian  sect  of  the  4th  century  was 
known  as  **  the  EnthustastA  ";  th^  believed  that  by  perpetual 
prayer,  ascetic  practices  and  contemplation,  man  could  become 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  spite  of  the  ruling  evil  spirit, 
which  the  f aH  had  given  to  him.  From  thdr  bdief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  (c^) ,  they  were  also  known  as  Euchites.  In  ordinary 
usage^  *'  enthusiasm  "  has  lost  its  peculiar  religious  significance, 
and  means  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  an  idcid,  cause,  study  or 
pursuit;  sometimes,  in  a  depredatory  sense,  It  implies  a  devotion 
which  is  partisan  and  is  blind  to  difficulties  and  objections. 
(See  further  iNsniAttON,  for  a  comparison  of  the  religiotts 
meanfaigs  of  "  enthusiasm,*' "  ecstasy  "  and  "  fanatidsuL*') 

BRTHTMBIIB  ((Jr.  h,  9ofiAi),  in  formal  h^c,  the  technical 
name  of  a  syllogistic  argument  which  is  incompletdy  stated. 
Any  one  of  the  premises  may  be  omitted,  but  In  general  it  is 
that  one  which  is  most  obvious  or  most  naturally  present  to  the 
mind.  In  point  of  fact  the  full  formal  statement  of  a  syllogism 
is  rare,  especially  in  rhetorical  language,  when  the  ddiberate 
Amission  of  one  of  the  premises  has  a  dramatic  effect.    Thus  the 
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Wippw— 'wn  of  Uie  coDchMacm  awy  have  the  elect  of  wnphasfaiiig 

the  idea  which  neceeearily  follows  from  the  premtaes.    Far 

commoner  is  the  omission  of  one  of  the  premises  which  is  either 

too  clear  to  need  stateoMnt  or  of  a  character  which  makes  its 

omiiMon  desirable.    A  famous  instance  quoted  in  the  Perl  JCeyo/ 

l0»ik,  pt.  iii  ch.  liv.,  is  Medea's  remark  to  Jason  in  Ovid*s 

MidMt  '*  Servare  potui,  perdere  an  possim  vogas?"  where  the 

major  premise  "  Qui  aervaie,  perdere  poesunt "  is  understood. 

This  use  of  the  word  enthsmeme  differs  from  Aristotle^a  original 

application  of  it  to  a  syllogism  based  on  probabilities  or  signs 

(i|  sbArw  #  e^pfiwp),  f i.  on  propositions  which  are  generally 

valid  {tdKtra)  or  on  particular  facts  which  may  he  held  to  justify 

a  general  principle  or  another  partkular  fact  (Anal,  pnu, 

fi  xxvji.  70  a  xo). 

See  bcnde  tcxt-booki  00  logic.  Sir  W.  Haaulton's  Ditaunons 
1547):  Mansd's  ed.  of  AldrichT Appendix  F;  H  W.  a.  JoMph. 
'Htroi,  to  Logic,  chap.  3cvi. 

ENTOHOLOOT  (Gr.  liTojia,  inaecu,  and  X^Yof»  a  discourse), 
the  science  that  treats  of  insects,  i^.  of  the  animals  iadudcd  in 
the  class  Hexapoda  of  the  great  phylum  (or  sub'phylum)  Arthro- 
poda.  The  term,  however,  is  somewhat  elastic  in  its  current  use, 
and  students  of  centipedes  and  spiders  are  often  reckoned  among 
the  entoroobgists.  As  the  number  of  species  of  inse^  is  bdieved 
to  exceed  that  of  all  other  animals  taken  together,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  their  study  should  form  a  special  division  of  aoology 
with  a  distinctive  name. 

Beetles  (Scarabaei)  are  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  oldest 
sculptured  works  of  the  Egyptians,  and  references  to  locusts, 
bees  and  ants  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 
The  interest  of  insects  to  the  eastern  races  was,  however,econonric, 
religious  or  moral.  The  science  of  insects  began  with  Aristotle, 
who  included  in  a  class  "  Entoma  "  the  true  insects,  the  arach- 
nids and  the  myriapods,  the  Crustacea  forming  another  class 
C'Malacostraca")  of  the  "Anaema"  dr  *' bloodless  animals." 
For  nearly  sooo  years  the  few  writers  who  dealt  with  xoological 
subjects  followed  Aristotle's  leading. 

In  the  history  of  the  sdence,  various  lines  of  progiess  have  to 
be  traced.  While  some  observers  have  studied  in  detail  the 
structure  and  Kfe-history  of  a  few  selected  types  (Insect  anatomy 
and  development),  otheis  have  made  a  more  superficial  examina- 
tion of  large  series  of  insects  to  classify  them  and  determine 
their  relationslnps  (systematic  entomology),  while  others  again 
have  investigated  the  habits  and  life-relations  of  insects  (insect 
bionomics).  During  recent  yean  the  study  of  fossil  insects 
(palaeofotomdogy)  has  attracted  much  attention. 

The  foundations  of  modem  entomology  were  laid  by  a  series  of 
wonderful  memoirs  on  anatomy  and  development  published  in 
the  f  7th  and  1 8th  centuries.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are 
M.  Malpighi's  treatise  on  the  silkworm  (1669)  and  J.  Swammer- 
dam's  Biblia  naiufag,  issued  in  1737,  fifty  yean  after  its  author's 
death,  and  containing  observations  on  the  structure  and  Ufe^ 
history  of  a  series  of  insect  types.  Aristotle  and  Harvey  {De 
,ienaation€  animalium,  1651)  had  considered  the  insect  larva 
as  a  prematurely  hatched  embryo  and  the  pupa  as  a  second  egg. 
Swammerdam,  however,  showed  the  presence  under  the  larvad 
cutide  of  the  pupal  structures.  His  only  unfortunate  contribu- 
tion to  entomology — indeed  to  zoology  generally-»was  his  theory 
of  pre-formation,  which  tav^t  the  presence  within  the  egg  of  a 
perfectly  formed  but  miniature  adult.  A  year  before  Malpighi's 
great  work  appeared,  another  Italian  naturalist,  F.  Redi,  had 
disproved  by  experiment  the  spontaneous  generation  of  maggots 
from  putrid  fie^,  and  had  shown  that  they  can  only  develop 
from  the  eggs  of  flies. 

Meanwhile  the  English  naturalist,  John  Ray,  was  studying  the 
classification  of  animals;  he  published,  in  1705,  his  Mtthoins 
iiUectontM,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  received 
due  weight.  Ray's  *'  Insects  "  comprised  the  Arachnids,  Cnis- 
tacea,  Myriapoda  and  Annelids,  in  addition  to  the  Hexapods. 
Ray  was  the  fint  to  formulate  that  de6nite  conception  of  the 
spedes  which  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  emphaisized  by  his 
binominal  nomenclature.  In  1735  appeared  the  firat  edition  of 
<  the  Systema  naturae  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  the  "  Insecta  "  forpci 


a  group  e<|ulvalent  to  the  Arthropoda  of  modem  sdotogists, 
and  are  divided  into  seven  ofders,  whose  names~C<rfeOptera, 
Diptera,  LepidopCera,  ftc,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  wlng»^ 
have  bcooBM  firmly  establisfaed.  The  fascinating  subjects  of 
insect  bionomics  and  life-history  were  dealt  with  in  the  classical 
BosHJn  (t734-*i749)  of  the  Frenchman  R.  A.  F.  de  Reaumur, 
and  (1759^x778)  of  the  Swede  C.  de  Oeer.  The  freshness,  the 
airof  lebuie,  the  enthusisam  of  disooveiy  that  nark  the  work  of 
these  old  writers  have  lessons  for  the  modem  professional 
Boologist,  who  at  times  feels  hardened  with  the  aoohmulated 
knowledge  of  a  centviy  and  a  half.  From  the  csmI  of  the  18th 
century  until  the  peesent  day,  it  is  only  posiibk  to  enumerate 
the  outstanding  features  in  the  progiess  of  entomoiogy.'  In  the 
realm  of  daasificationy  the  week  of  Linnawis  was  continued  in 
Denmaric  by  J.  C.  Fabricius  (Sysltma  atUomatopeai  1775),  and 
extended  in  France  by  G.  P.  B.  Lamarck  {Ambmuix  jam  werUbret, 
x8oi)  and  G.  Cuvier  (Lecfmt  ^am&lmm»  camparii,  1800-1805), 
and  in  England  by  W.  £.  Leach  {TroMS.  Limn.  Sac.  ±L,  1815). 
These  three  authors  definitely  separated  the  Aiachmda,  Crua> 
taoea  and  Myiiapoda  as  dasscs  disttna  from  the  Insecta  (see 
Hsxapooa).  The  work  of  J.  O.  Westwood  {Madim  CiatsijkaHon 
of  ItueeUt  1839-1840)  connects  these  older  writers  with  their 
successon  of.tcnlay. 

In  the  anatomical  fieU  the  woric  of  Malpighi  and  Swaauneniam 
was  at  fint  continued  most  energetically  by  French  students. 
P.  Lyonnet  had  published  in  1760  his  daborate  monogrsph  on 
the  goat^moth  cateipillar,  and  H.  E.  Stcauas-Dflrckheim  in  18^ 
issued  his  great  tseatise  on  the  cockchafer.  But  the  name  of 
J.  C.  L.  de  Savigqy,  who  {Uim.  tut  le$  animaux  sans  wrtUret, 
18x6)  established  the  hoaaology  of  the  jaws  of  all  insects  whether 
biting  or  sucking,  deserves  especial  hooonr.  Many  anatomical 
and  developmental  details  were  carefuOy  worked  out  by  L. 
Dufour  (in  a  long  series  of  memoin  from  x8xx  to  x86o)  in  F^nce, 
by  G.  Newport  ("  Insects  "  in  Encyc.  Anai.  and  Pkysid.,  1839) 
in  England,  and  by  H.  Burmeister  {Handbuch  der  EtUonuiogitt 
18^32)  in  (Sermany.  Through  the  19th  centuay,  as  knowledge 
incrnaed,  the  week  of  investigation  became  iiecaarily  more  and 
more  spedaliKd.  Anatomists  like  F.  Leydig,  F.  Midler,  B.  T. 
Lowne  snd  V.  Gcaber  turned  their  attention  to  Uie  detailed 
investigation  of  some  one  spedes  or  to  spedal  points  in  the 
structure  of  some  particular  organs,  using  for  the  ehiddation 
of  their  subject  the  ever-improving  micnecopical  methods  of 
research. 

Sodeties  for  the  discussion  and  publicatioa  of  papen  on 
entomology  were  naturally  established  aa  the  namber  of  students 
The  S6d£t£  Entomologique  de  France  was  founded 


in  x83»,  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  in  xg34.  Few 
branches  of  aoology  have  been  more  valuable  as  a  meeting^ 
ground  for  pro&ssioiial  and  amateur  natuxaliBts  than  entomology, 

I  and  not  seMom  has  the  amateur--as  in  the  esse  of  Westwood-^ 
devdoped  into  a  professor.  During  the  pre-Xiimaean  period, 
the  beauty  of  insects^-espedally  the  Lepidoptera-r-had  attracted 
a  number  of  ooUectots;  and  these  "  Aurdians  "— vegatded  as 
harmless  lunatics  by  most  of  their  friends  were  the  f orenmnen 
of  the  systematic  students  of  bter  times.  While  the  insect 
fauna  of  European  countries  was  investigated  by  localnaturdists, 
the  spread  of  geographical  exploration  brou8^t  ever-increasing 
stores  of  exotic  material  to  the  great  museums,  and  spedalisation 
— either  tn  the  fauna  of  a  small  district  or  in  the  world-wide  study 
of  an  order  or  a  group  of  families — ^became  constantly  mora 
marked  in  systematic  work.  As  examples  may  be  instanced 
the  studies  of  A.  H.  Haliday  and  H.  Loew  on  the  European 
Diptera,  of  John  Curtis  on  British  insects^  of  H.  T.  Stdnton 
and  0.  Staudingeron  the  European  Lepidoptera,  of  R.  MlAchlan 
on  the  European  and  of  H.  A*  Hagen  on  the  North  American 
Neuroptera,  x>f  D.  Sharp  on  the  Dyiicidte  and  other  families  el 
Coleoptera  of  the  whole  worU. 

The  embryology  of  insects  is  entirdy  a  study  of  the  last 
century.  C.  Bonnet  indeed  observed  in  1745  the  virgin-repro* 
duction  of  Aphids,  but  it  was  not  until  tS^t  that  R.  A.  von 
Kdlliker  described  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm  in  the  egg 

I  of  the  midge  Ckironomus.    Later  A.  Weisnuinn  (1863-1^) 
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traced  detail*  of  the  sroirtb  of  embryo  and  of  pupa  among  the 
Diptera,  and  A.  Kovalevsky  in  1871  first  described  the  formation 
of  the  germinal  layers  in  insects.  Most  of  the  recent  work  on 
the  embryology  of  insects  has  been  done  in  Gcnaany  or  the  United 
States,  and  among  numerous  students  V.  Graber,  K.  Hcider, 
W»  M.  Wheeler  and  R.  Hejrmons  may  be  espedally  mentioned. 

The  work  of  de  Riaumur  and  de  Geer  on  the  bionomics  and 
life-history  of  insects  has  been  eontinued  by  numerous  observers, 
among  whom  may  be  especially  mentioned  in  France  J.  H.  Fabre 
and  a  Janet,  in  England  W.  Kirby  and  W.  Spence,  J.  Lubbock 
(Lord  Avebuxy)  and  L.  C.  Miall,  and  in  the  United  States  C.  V. 
Riley.  The  last-named  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
strong  company  of  entomological  wtMrken  now  labouring  in 
Amoica.  Though  Riky  was  espedally  interested  in  the  bearings 
of  insect  life  on  agriculture  and  industrjr — economic  entomology 
iq.  •.) — ^he  and  his  followers  have  laid  the  sdenoe  generally  under 
a  deep  obligation  by  their  researches. 

After  the  publication  of  C.  Darwin's  Origin  of  Speciu  (ill'59) 
a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  entomology  as  to  all  brandies  of 
seology,  and  it  became  generally  recognized  that  insects  form  a 
group  convenient  and  hopeful  lor  the  elucidation  of  certain 
problems  of  animal  evolution.  The  writings  of  Darwin  himself 
and  of  A.  R.  Wallace  (both  at  one  time  active  entomological 
ooUectors)  contain  much  evidence  drawn  from  insects  in  favour 
of  descent  with  modification.  The  phylogeny  kA  insects  has  since 
been  discussed  by  F.  Brauer,  A.  S.  Packard  and  many  others; 
mimicry  and  allied  problems  by  H.  W.  Bates,  F.  Mailer,  E.  B. 
Poulton  and  M.  C.  Piepeis;  the  bearing  of  insect  habits  on 
theories  of  selection  and  use^hiheritance^  A.  Weismann,  G.  W. 
and  £.  Peckham,  G.  H.  T.  Elmer  and  Herbert  Spencer;  variation 
by  W.  Bateson  and  M.  Standfuas. 

Bibliography.-— RHcrenccs  to  the  works  of  the  above  authors, 
and  to  many  others,  will  be  found  under  Hbxapooa  and  the  special 
articles  oh  various  insect  orders.  Valuable  summaries  of  the  laDours 
of  Malpighi,  Swammerdam  and  other  early  entomologists  are  given 
in  L.  C.  Miall  and  A.  Denny's  Cockroam  (London,  1886),  and  L. 
Henneguy'a  Us  Jnseetes  (Pans,  1904).  (G.  H.  C.) 

BNTOHOSTRACA.  Thb  zoological  term,  as  now  restricted, 
includes  the  Branchiopoda,  Ostracoda  and  Copepoda.  The 
Ostracoda  have  the  body  enclosed  in  a  bivalve  shell-covering, 
and  normally  unsegmented.  The  Branchiopoda  have  a  very 
variable  number  of  body-segments,  with  or  without  a  shield, 
simple  or  bivalved,  and  some  of  the  postoral  appendages  normally 
branchial.  The  Copepoda  have  normally  a  segmented  body,  not 
enclosed  in  a  bivalved  sheU-covering^  the  segments  not  exceeding 
eleven,  the  limbs  not  branchiaL 

Under  the  heading  Crustacea  the  Entoniostraca  have  already 
been  distinguished  not  only  from  the  Thyrostraca  or  Cirripedes, 
but  also  from  the  Malacostraca,  and  an  intermediate  group  of 
which  the  true  position  is  still  disputed.  The  choice  is  open  to 
maintain  the  last  as  an  independent  subclass,  and  to  follow  Claus 
in  calhng  it  the  Leptostraca,  or  to  introduce  it  among  the 
Malacostraca  as  the  Nebaliacea,  or  with  Packard  and  Sars  to 
make  it  an  entomostracan  subdivision  under  the  title  Phyllo- 
carida.  At  present  it  comprises  the  single  family  Nebaliidae, 
The  bivalved  carapace  has  a  jointed  rostrum,  and  covers  only  the 
front  part  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  only  attached  quite  in 
front,  the  valvo-like  sides  being  under  control  of  an  adductor 
muscle.  The  eyes  are  stalked  and  movable.  The  first  antennae 
have  a  lamellar  appendage  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle,  a  decidedly 
non-entomostracan  feature.  The  second  antennae,  mandibles 
and  two  pairs  of  maxilUe  may  also  be  claimed  as  of  malacosimcan 
type.  To  these  succeed  eight  pairft  of  foliaceous  branchial 
appendages  on  the  front  division  of  the  body,  followed  on  the 
hind  division  by  four  pairs  of  powerful  bifurcate  swimming  feet 
and  two  rudimentary  pairs,  the  number,  though  not  the  nature, 
of  these  appendages  being  malacostracan.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  limbless  segments  that  precede  the  caudal  furca  are 
decidedly  non-malacostracan.  The  family  was  long  limited  to 
the  single  gentis  Ntbalia  (Leach),  and  the  single  species  K.  bipes 
(O.  Fabricius).  Recently  Sars  has  added  a  Norwegian  specifs, 
N.  lypklops,  not  blind  but  weak-eyed.  There  are  also  now  two 
piore  genera,  Paranebolia  (Gaus,  1880),  in  which  the  branchial 


feet  an  mudi  longer  than  in  NAtMa^  and  SeMhptit  (Sift, 
Z887),  in  which  they  are  much  shorter.  All  the  species  are 
marine. 

BBAi«CBiQPOOA.*-In  this  order,  exclusion  of  the  Phyllocarida 
will  leave  three  suborders  of  very  unequal  extent,  the  Phyllopoda, 
Cladooera,  Branchiota.  The  constituents  of  the  last  have  often 
been  ckssed  as  Copepoda,  and  among  the  Brandilopods  must  be 
regarded  as  abenant,  since  the  "  branchial  tail  **  implied  In  the 
name  has  no  feet,  and  the  actual  feet  are  by  no  means  obviously 
branchiaL 

Phyllopodaj-^Thh  **  leaf-footed  "  suborder  has  the  appendages 
which  follow  the  second  maxillae  variable  in  number,  but  all 
foliaceous  and  branchial.  The  development  begins  with  a  free 
naupUus  stage.  In  the  outward  appearance  of  the  adults  there 
is  great  want  of  uniformity,  one  set  having  their  limbs  sheltered 
by  no  carapace,  another  having  a  broad  shield  over  most  of 
them,  and  a  third  having  a  bivalved  shell-cover  within  which  the 
whole  body  can  be  enclosed.  In  accord  witH  these  differences 
the  sections  may  be  named  GymnophyHa,  KotophyHa,  Concho- 
phylla.  The  equivalent  terms  apfijied  by  San  are  Anestraca, 
Notostraca,  Conchostraca,  involving  a  termination  already 
appropriated  to  higher  divisions  of  the  Crustacean  dass,  for 
which  It  ought  to  be  reserved. 


I.  GymnophyUa.-~<Theae  rinsubr  crustaeeads  have  long  soft 
flexible  bodies,  the  eyes  stalked  and  movable,  the  first  aateanae 
small  and  filiform,  the  second  lamellar  in  the  female,  in  the  male 
prehensile;  this  last  character  eives  rise  to  some  very  fanciful 
developments.  There  are  three  families,  two  of  which  form  com- 
panies rather  severely  limited.  Thus  the  Pitli^wfiemtidae,  whidi 
compensate  themselves  for  their  tturopy  little  taib  fay  having  nine- 
teen instead  of  the  normal  eleven  pairs  of  branchial  feet,  consist 
exclusive!);  of  Pt^vartemia  forctpala  (FiKher,  1851).  This  species 
from  the  hi^  north  of  Europe  and  Aria  carries  grtcn  eggs,  and  above 
them  a  bnght  pattern  in  ultramarine  (Sars,  1896,  1897).  The 
TkamnoctphididM  have  likewise  but  a  single  species,  Tkammocepkelta 
platywus  (Packard,  1877),  which  justifies  its  titk  "  bushy-head  of 
the  broad  tail "  by  a  singularity  at  each  end.  Forward  from  the 
head  extends  a  long  ramified  appendage  described  as  the  **  frontal 
shrub,"  backward  uom  the  fourth  abdominal  sennent  ^  the  male 
spreads  a  fin-tike  expansion  which  is  unique.  In  the  ravines  of 
Kansas,  pools  supplied  by  torrential  rains  give  birth  to  these  and 


many  other  phylfopods,  and  in  turn  "  millions  of  them  perish  by  the 
drying  up  of  the  pools  in  July  "  (Packard).  The  remaining  famfly, 
the  BraMchipodidot,  includes  eight  genera.  In  the  long  familiar 
Branchipus,  ChtrocepMus  mnd  Slreplocepkaius  the  males  have  frontal 
appendages,  but  these  ate  wanting  in  ct>e  "  brine-shrimp  *'  Arigmia^ 
and  the  same  want  helps  to  distinguish  Branchinecta  (VcrrUl,  1869) 
from  the  old  genus  Branckipus,  Of  Branckiopsyllus  (Sars,  1897)  the 
male  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  his  genera  of  the  same  date,  the  Siberian 
ArUmiopsU  atid  the  South  Afncan  Branckipedopsu  (i^),  there 
is  no  such  appendage.  Of  the  last  genus  the  type  species  B.  kidisami 
belongs  to  Cape  Colony,  but  the  specimens  described  were  bom  and 
bred  and  observed  in  Norway.  For  the  study  of  freshwater  Ento- 
mostiaca  lai^ge  possibilities  are  now  opened  to  the  naturalist.  A 
parcel  of  dried  mud,  coming  for  example  from  Palestine  or  Queens- 
land, and  after  an  indefimte  interval  of  time  put  into  water  In 
England  or  elsewhere,  may  yield  him  living  forms,  both  new  and  old. 
in  tnc  most  agreeable  variety.  Some  caution  should  be  used  against 
confounding  accidentally  introduced  indigenous  species  with  those 
reared  from  the  imported  eggs.  Those,  too,  who  send  or  bring  the 
foreign  soil  shoukl  exercise  a  little  thought  in  the  choice  of  it,  once 
dry  earth  that  has  never  had  any  Entomostxaca  near  it  at  home  will 
not  become  fertile  in  them  by  tne  mere  fact  of  exportation. 

>.  Notophylta. — In  this  division  the  body  is  partly  covered  by  a 
broad  shield,  united  in  front  with  the  head;  the  eyes  are  sesale, 
the  first  antennae  are  small,  the  second  rudimentary  or  wanting:  of 
the  numerous  feet,  sometimes  sixty-three  pairs,  exceeding  the 
number  of  segments  to  which  they  are  attached,  the  first  pau-  arc 
more  or  less  unlike  the  rest,  and  in  the  female  the  eleventh  have 
the  epipod  and  exopod  (flabellum  and  sub^pical  lobe  of  Lankester) 
modified  to  form  an  ovisac.  Development  begins  with  a  nauplias 
stage.  Males  are  very  rare.  The  single  family  Appdidae  contains 
only  two  genera,  A  pus  and  its  very  near  neighbour  Ltptdurus. 
Aims  austroliensts  (Spencer  and  Hall.  1896}  may  rank  as  the  largest 
oi  the  Entomosrraca.  reaching  in  the  male,  from  front  of  diield  to  end 
of  telson.  a  length  of  70  mm.,  m  the  female  of  64  mm.  In  a  few  days, 
or  at  most  a  fortnight,  after  a  rainfall  numberless  spearoens  of  th«e 
sizes  were  found  swimming  about,  "  and  as  not  a  single  one  was  to 
be  found  in  the  water-pools  prior  to  the  rain,  these  must  have  been 
developed  from  the  egg."  Similarly,  in  Northern  India  Apus  ftiiiaa- 
IcyonMS  was  "  collected  from  a  stagnant  pool  in  a  iunglc  four  days 
after  a  shower  of  rain  had  fallen,"  foUowine  a  drought  otfour  months 
(Packard). 
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3.  Cbiidiopfiynft.~11ioiith  eononled  ultMii  tlie  bnnhtd  ahdW 
covo',  the  moatlHMrto  are  neatly  u  in  the  GynMRophylk*  bat  the 
llexibg  of  the  caudal  patt  it  in  contrart,  and  the  bmaoin  peoond 
antennae  corropond  with  what  is  only  a  larval  character  an  the 
other  phylfopods:  In  the  male  the  brtt  one  or  two  pairs  of  feet 
are  modified  iMO  sraspinff  organi.  The  small  ova  aie  crowded 
beneath  the  donal  nsit  of  the  valvts.  The  devdopment  usually 
bettins  with  a  nauplius  stage  (Sars,  1896.  1900).  There  aie  four 
fasOlies:  (a)  The  LSmMiH&t,  with  feet  fran  18  to  32.P«^  pM^ 
prfse  four  (or  five)  eeneia.  Of  these  UmuadeUa  (Gnard,  1855)  has 
a  sin^e  eye.  It  remains  rather  oDscure,  thou^  the  type  species 
oririnally  "  was  discovered  in  great  abundance  m  a  roadside  puddle 
su^ect  to  desiccation."  Limnadia  fBrottgniart,  1820)  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  species  exclusively  parthenoecoetic.  But  when  asked 
to  believe  that  males  never  occur  among  these  amaaons,  oae  cannot 
but  remember  how  hard  it  u  to  prove  a  negative.  (6>  The  LyiuMaet 
with  not  more  than  twelve  pairs  of  feet.  This  family  is  limited  to  the 
species,  widely  distributed,  of  the  single  genus  Lynenu,  established 
by  O.  F.  Mduer  In  1776  and  1781.  and  mst  restsicted  by  Lsach  in 
I816  in  the  Encychpatdia  BrUannka  (art.  *'  Annulosa,**  of  that 
edition).  Leach  there  assigns  to  tt  the  single  spedes  L,  hnukyuna 
(Mailer),  and  as  this  is  induded  in  the  genus  Limtuiis  <Lov6n,  1 846>, 
that  genus  must  be  a  syaonyro  of  Lyncna  as  restricted^  (c)  Le(4- 
esthmidat,  Rstkeria  (Rttppdl,  1837)  «»  instituted  for  the  species 
dsAstortwm,  which  Sars  includes  m  his  genus  UpiasAeria  (18^): 
but  Estkatia  was  already  appropriated,  and  of  its  synonyms  Cytkui 
(Audouia,  1837)  is  lost  for  vagueness,  while  iMtvm  (Joiy,  1842)  is 


kislofii  (Baird).  reported  from  India.  Ceylon.  Celebes,  Austialia,  East 
Africa  and  BnaxiL  Sars  (1887)  having  had  the  opportunity  of  raising 
it  from  dried  Australian  mud,  found  diat,  unKke  other  phyllopods, 
but  like  the  Chulooeca^  the  parent  keeps  its  brood  within  the  shell 
until  their  full  developineiit. 

Cladocera.-^la  thb  suborder  the  head  is  more  or  leas  distinct. 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  in  general  laterally  compressed  ana 
covered  by  a  bivtdved  test.  The  title  "braiiching  horns '- 
aBudes  to  tbe  second  aatennaef  which  are  two«braached  except 
in  the  females  of  Btdoftdiumf  vlth  each  branch  setif^rous, 
composed  of  only  two  to  four  joints.  The  mandibles  are  without 
'  l^alp.  The  pairsof  feet  are  four  to  six.  The  eye  is  single,  and  in 
addition  to  the  ^e  there  is  often  an  "  eye-4pot,  "iiontpilus 
being  ttuique  in  having  the  eye-spot  atone  and  no  eye,  while 
Lcydigiopsis  (Sars,  xgoi)  has  an  eye  with  an  eye^pot  equal  to  it 
or  larger.  The  heart  has  a  pair  of  venous  ostia,  often  blending 
into  one,  and  an  anterior  arterial  aorta.  Respiration  iscondacted 
by  the  general  surface,  by  the  branchial  lamina  (ektemal  branch) 
of  the  feet,  and  the  vesicular  appendage  (when  present)  at  the 
base  of  this  branch*  Tbe  "abdomen,"  behind  the  Ibnbs,  is 
usually  very  short,  occasionally  very  long.  The  "  postabdomen/' 
marked  off  by  the  two  postabdominal  setae,  usually  has  teeth  or 
spines,  and  ends  in  two  denticulate  or  dilate  claws,  or  it  may  be 
rudunentary,  as  in  Folypkemus.  Many  spedes  have  a  spedal 
glandular  organ  at  the  back  of  the  bead,  which  Sida  cryslaUinc 
uses  for  atudiing  itsdf  to  various  objects.  The  Leydigian  or 
nuchal  organ  is  supposed  to  beanditoty  and  to  contain  an  otolith. 
The  female  lays  two  kinds  of  eggs^"  summer-eggs,"  which 
develop  without  fertilization,  and  "  winter-eggs"  or  resting  eggs, 
which  require  to  be  fertilixed.  The  latter  In  the  Dapkniidae  are 
enclosed  in  a  modified  part  of  the  mother's  shell,  called  the 
ephippium  from  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle  in  shape  and  position. 
In  other  families  a  less  daborate  case  has  been  observed,  for 
which  Scourfidd  has  proposed  the  term  protoephippium.  In 
Leydigis  he  has  recently  found  a  structure  almost  as  complex 
as  that  of  tbe  Dapkniidce,  In  some  families  the  resting  eggs 
escape  into  the  water  without  special  covering.  Only  the 
embiyos  of  Lepltd^ra  are  known  to  hatch  out  in  the  naupfius 
stage.  Fmilia  <I>sna,  1849)  is  perhaps  the  only  exclusively 
marine  genus.  The  great  majority  of  the  Cladocera  belong  to 
Ircsh  water,  but  thdr  adaptability  islarge,  since  Moma  reUirffttrU 
(O.  F.  Mflller)  can  equally  enjoy  a  pond  at  Blackheatb,  and  near 
Odessa  live  In  water  twide  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean.  In  point 
of  size  a  Qadoceran  of  5  mm.  is  spoken  of  as  colossal. 

Dr  Jules  Richard  in  his  revision  (1895)  retains  the  sectSons  pro> 
posed  by  Sars  in  1865,  Calyptomera  and  GymnomefU.  The  former, 
with  the  feet  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  the  cacapace.  is  sub- 
divided into  two  tribes,  the  Ctenopoda,  or  '^comb-feet,.  in  which  the 
ipix  pairs  of  similar  feet,  all  branchial  azid  nonprchensile,  are  furnished 
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with  setae  arranged  Uke  the  tnth  of  a  comb,  and  the  Anoroopoda,^  or 
'*  variety-feet,**  in  which  the  front  feet  differ  from  the  rest  by  being 
more  or  less  prehensile,  without  branchial  laminae. 

The  Ctenopoda  comprise  two  families:  (a)  the  HohptHiiti, 
srith  a  solitary  species,  Hdtpedmm  iibbtntm  (2Uddach),  qucerly 
clothed  in  a  urge  gelatinous  involucre,  and  found  in  mountain 
tarns  all  over  Europe,  in  large  lakes  of  N.  America,  and  also  in 
shallow  ponds  and  waters  at  sea>level ;  (b)  the  Sididae,  with  no  such 
inVoluers^  but  With  seven  genera*  and  rather  more  than  twice  as 
many  ^pecJCJi  Of  DiapkaiMoma  modi^ianU  Richard  says  that  at 
different  points  of  Lake  Toba  in  Sumatra  milUooa  of  specimens 
were  obtained,  among  which  he  had  not  met  with  a  single  male. 

The  Anomopoda  are  arranged  in  four  families,  all  but  one  very 
extensive,  (a)  Paplmiidae,  Of  the  seven  genera,  the  cosmopolitan 
Ddf^Hfu^  cdntaios  about  100  spedes  and  varieties,  of  which  Thomas 
Scott  (1899)  observes  that  "  scarcdy  any  of  the  several  characters 
that  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  selected  as  affording  a  means 
for  discriminat^ig  between  the  different  forms  can  be  relied  on  as 
satisfactory."  Though  this  may  dishearten  the  aystematist.  Scour- 
field  <I900>  reminds  us  that  "  It  was  in  a  water-flea  that  Metschni^ 
koff  arst  saw  the  leucocytes  (or  phagocytes)  tiyine  to  gjet  rid  01 
disease  germs  by  swallowing  them,  and  was  so  led  to  his  epoch- 
making  discovery  of  the  part  played  by  these  minute  amoeboid 
eorposeles  in  the  animal  body."  For  Seaphekberu  miKrMala 
(P.  F*  MQller),  Scourfield  has  shown  how  it  is  adapted  for  movement 
back  downwards  In  the  water  along  the  underside  of  the  surface 
film,  which  to  manv  small  crustaceans  is  a  dangerously  disabling 
trap,  (b)  BcsminiMt.  To  Bosmina  (Baird,  184O  Richard  added 
Bosminopsis  in  1895.  (c)  Jdatrotrickidae.  In  this  family  Macrotkrix 
(Baird,  1 843)  is  the  earliest  genus,  among  the  latest  being  <;n'maftf tins 
(Richard,  1892)  and  Jkeringula  (Sars.  '900).  Dried  mud  and  vege- 
table ddbris  from  S.  Paulo  in  Brazil  supplied  Sars  with  representatives 
of  all  the  three  in  his  Norwegian  aquaria,  in  some  of  which  the  little 
Microthrix  iUgaiu  **  multiplied  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  as 
at  Last  to  fill  up  the  water  with  immense  shoals  of  individuals." 
*'  The  appearance  of  male  spedmens  was  always  contemporarv  with 
the. first  ephtppial  formation  in  the  females."  For  Strmocerus 
pyinuuus,  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  Sars  observes:  '*'This 
IS  perhaps  the  smallest  of  the  Cladocera  known,  and  is  hardly  more 
t|iah  viable  to  the  naked  eye,"  the  adult  female  scarcely  exceeding 
0-35  mm.  Yet  in  the  next  family  Alonella  nana  (BainJ)  disputes 
the  palm  and  claims  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  known  Arthropoda. 
((f)  Chydoridae.  This  family,  so  commonly  called  Lynceidae,  contains 
a  large  number  of  genera,  among  which  one  may  usually  search  in 
vain,  and  rightly  so,  for  the  genus  Lynceus.  The  key  to  the  riddle 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Encychpatdia  BritaHnica  for  t8l6.  There,  as 
above  explained.  Leach  b<^n  the  subdivision  of  M  Oiler's  too  compre- 
hensive genus,  the  result  being  that  Lynceus  belong^s  to  tbe  Phyllo- 
pods, and  Ckydorus  (Leach,  z8i6)  properly  gives  its  name  to  the 
present  family,  in  which  the  doubly  convoluted  intestine  is  so  re* 
maricablc.  Of  its  many  jjenera,  Lejdigia,  Leydigiopsis,  MonospHus 
have  been  already  mentioned.  .Dadaya  macrops  (Sars,  1901),  irom 
South  America  and  Ceylon,  has  a  very  large  eye  and  an  eye-spot  fully 
as  large,  but  it  is  a  very  small  creature,  odd  in  its  behaviour,  moving 
by  jumps  at  the  very  surface  of  the  water.  "  To  the  naked  eye  it 
looked  like  a  little  black  atom  darting  about  in  a  most  wondcrftd 
manner." 

The  Gymnomera,^with  a  carapace  too  small  to  cover  the  feet, 
which  are  all  prehensile,  are  divided  also  into  two  tribes,  the  Onycho* 
ppda,  in  which  the  four  pairs  of  feet  have  a  toothed  maxillary 
process  at  the  base,  and  the  Haplopoda,  in  which  there  are  six  pairs 
of  feet,  without  such  a  process.  To  the  Potyphemidae,  the  well- 
known  family  of  the  former  tribe, 
Sars  in  1897  added  two  remarkable 
genera,  Cercopagis,  meaning  *'  tail 
with  a  sling."  and  Apagis,  "  without 
a  sUng."  for  s^ven  species  from  the 
Sea  of  Azov.  The  Haplopoda  like- 
wise have  but  a  sin^e  family,  the 
Leptodoridat,  and  thu  has  but  the 
single  eenus  Liptodcra  (Lilljeborg, 
x86i).  ut  Richard  (1895. 1896)  gives 
a  Cladoccran  bibliography  of  601 
references. 

Branchiura.-^Thls  term  was  in- 
troduced by  Thorell  in  1864  for  the 
Argulidae^  a  family  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Branchiopoda 
by  Zenker  in  1854,  though  some- 
times before  and  since  united  with 
the  parasitic  Cbpcpoda.  Though 
the  animals  have  an  oral  siphon, 
they  do  not  carry  ovisacs  like  the  siphonostoroous  copepods> 
but  glue  their  eggs  in  rows  to  extraneous  objects.  Their 
lateral,  compound,  feebly  movable  eyes  agree  with  those 
of  the  Ph^poda.    The  fatnily  are  described  by  Claua  as 


Fig.  i.~~Dolops  rananm 
(Stuhbnann). 
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hotti,  &iba  01  Iioia,  >Dd  iwim  iboul  ia  fieedoDi  (oi 
lidcnbli  pniod.  The  Icng-kiiown  Arpdmi  (0.  F.  MUUer]  bi 
tBe  Kcond  muillic  liiDaformcd  into  lucketi,  but  in  Dalaft 
(Audouin,  iSjj)  (fig,  0,  the  ii»me  of  which  lupcncdu  t' 
bmiliu  Gyrtptilii  (HcUcr,  iS;;),  thcM  eSect  ilUchi 
adiog  in  ttroos  luiilc*  (Bnivkr,  iS«i).  A  third  leaiu,  Cikaii*- 
pillii  (Thide,  1900),  hu  auckm,  but  bu  bat ' 
at  leaM  !□  the  Itmait. 

OsTUCoDjk. — Tbe  body,  tcldom  ia  uy  ny  legmenled,  li 
■hplly  cauKd  in  ■  biviived  ibcU,  tbe  cuuUl  pirl  Uionily 
inSeied,  and  ilmcMl  alwEyi  ending  is  a  fucot.    The  limbi, 


T  thu  eight 


le  piin.    The  6nt  tulEiinu  never  hivi 
.     The  young  utually  pui  thcongh  Kverai   iiigei  i 
ipraent  il(«  leiTiog  (he  egg,  and  ibis  comiBiHily  illr 
long  ifiei,  the  egg  hii  left  the  maternal  iheU.     Putheni 


uted  by  Sui  in  1S65  wtie  nduced 
D  1894,  the  Myodocopa,  which  ilnuMt 
■  lb*  Podocou,  which  b»ve 


ly  G.  W,  MuUer 


Uiadxafa.— That  have  Ihe  luiuriH . 

the  iJUll  hai  ■  roUral  unkii.    HWa  divide*  Ihe  tribe  inlo  t 
fimilin.  Cybniinidat,  HatKypiidat,  and  the  hHTlteo  FnlmpUae, 
wbiii  oiDiliIulEd  Ihe  tribe  Cladoon  el  San.    From  Ihe  bit  ol 
theK  Qndy  ind  Narmea  diitinguiA  Ibe  Aetonidae  (fig.  3),  r 
nurluble  ter  Kven  pain  of.  lain  bnnchld  leivea  wMcb  IMonr  11 

obscure,  bnidee  adding  the  RMlidamaliitt,  l(noined|e  of  whit 
i<  beted  on  akiUul  maceialian  dC  minun  eiw  lDng-4rIed  ipeeinen 
The  HaltKjtridat  m  dntiluie  of  cDinpaund  laiD*l  eya,  lod  hai 


Psiaetfa. — Id  Iheee  tbe  tiaai  br 
the  ehell  it  witho^it  roelntl  mia.  and, 
adere  ol  the  eecond  rntennae.  they  b: 


-_- ,^™,-,  „  rudimeptary, 

iL  and,  bceidet  dinlnguiihing  ch^r- 
^  -  ■ -     -  "  -nchiilpUte 

Iribe.    fboe  ire  five  fainilie*:  <a)  'C:>pii4i^~liiKiai\atC3priitp- 
liiii  of  Bndr  and  NonDaa).     In  loaie  of  the  genera  (urlhtr 

f-nctk  Jirofwgalian  ia  earned  to  euch  an  eatenl  (hal  of  tbelamili 
yprii  It  it  eaid,  "  untQ  quite  lalely  nulce  in  Ihi*  gr— - - 

known;  and  up  to  the  preient  lime  no  male  baa  beei 
Brittth  liiinda  "  (Btndy  and  Nomun,  iBgi).  On  li 
(he  ejacuiatoty  dud  with  ita  veniciltate  lac  in  the  r 
and  other  genera  it  a  leature  tcarcely  leit  remexkable^ 
which  have  the  valvet  imoDlh.  with  the  hinge  un 
Cyllirndiu  (>  including  Parndemslsiiuiliiv  of  Brady  I 
iii_  wliich_  the  vaivet  aniuually  •culptured,  wijh_t... 


0< 


fanily  tl 


ffriii  Himer)  livi  TnThi  wal^'ihk't  collecit  amonj  the  Itavei" 
Bromeliat,  planta  ailjrd  to  the  pine-appTet.  id]  Darwinidiiiat.  I 
dudjng  (he  tingle  ■pecia  Donnnjifa  jJnnuflii,  Brady  afui  Rabtrt  to 
detcribod  at  pcrhap*  (he  moat  characteritric  Entomoatricaa 
Ihe  Eatl  Anglian  Fen  Diitrict."  (i)  CyduriiluLu.  vbich,  unlike  [I 
Ouracoda  in  geneial,  have  thehindv^  part  of  the  body  tegnienle 

re  placed  by  Stn  in 


G.  W.  MUUer't 


>e  Oitracoda  !i  to  extended  that,  in 
0  (he  famiiiea  now 


taken  place  in  the  Ci 
Their  range'in  ipice,  including  carriage  by  bjidi,  may  be  cO' 
extensive  with  the  diUribution  ol  water,  but  it  it  not  known 
what  height  of  teinpentuie  or  how  nucb  chemical  adillleration 
of  Ihe  water  they  can  lUKaio,  how  (ar  (hey  can  penetrate 
underground,  nor  what  are  (he  limits  of  Ibeit  activity  between  Ibe 
Boor  and  ihe  lurface  ol  aquatic  eiptnscs,  fresh  or  saline.  In 
indivldiial  liie  (hey  have  never  been  important,  and  of  living 
formi  the  largest  Is  one  ol  recent  discovery,  CmileflitriH  ajri- 
tanui,  a  Cypridinid  about  three- fifths  of  an  inch  (i  5'  5  mm.)  long; 
but  a  length  ol  one  or  two  millimetres  ii  mare  common,  and  it 
may  descend  <o  the  sevCDly-Efth  of  an  Inch,  By  multitude  Ibey 
have  been,  and  ttiU  are,  eitremely  important. 

Jod  er  hAHhaned,  «  e^  aoair  Lraa 
ly  fit  neatly. '--  ■•--  —  - 


ilmple  »i» 


y  ban  teeth  or  be  edeal 


.  and  Ihehr  fmnl  part 


11  of  Ihejr  valves 


■dapted.    ConiMering  tl 
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eyea,    h    addilioa    Is    ihe  J 
inedian  organ  at  Ibe  bate  of  J[ 


ailed  loV 
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lU.   The 


nediait  eya   wlien  prvae 
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lent,  and  its  three,  pigawnt:  MO"").      One  eye^pice 
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•ed  and  Ughly  wnhMeed  val  ._ 

orgati,  Tntfronlal  organ  variesin  form-and  appwntly 

le  the  fanily.  may  aeiiic  in  walliiiig.  awiiuiBg.  bacrDWUC.  diab- 

ing,  gratping.  and  bar''"-' — "- — —  "-""  -—'  ~— — 

(hey  nave  audEen  on 

dnw  ittfHcuo),   The _. 

organs  for   twitfming,   walldng  and   clinl 

Ihe  eecond  joint,  the  tiidng  e^t  varying  from  ttrong  deve 

'-  "^- -*--  tpnuiul  joinit  or     palp  '*  giving  Ihe 

.^   I. — .;..    -i.:.(,   JiMppar-   ~   ■ 


leg-Uha  appcanoce  I 
■eldom  pediform,   Iheir 


chi^y   whh 


tion.    Tfie  variabPity  in  form  ajid 
,......,.^..,  V,  ,p,i  >c.u„u  ii^Miutf  ft  BuflKiently  thown  iiy  the  fact 

(hat  C.  W.  Mailer,  our  leadin*  aitthorfty.  *d«u  tbe  eonfUMM 
plan  of  calling  then  amnd  masUae  in  tbe  CyfrMnidu  fischi£i« 
^iftnaidrx),  maiillipcdi  in  Ibe  UtlKytniMi  and  Cjpriiiiai,  and 
fiirt  leg.  in  (he  Bairiiiia..  CyOrridat.  pSjapiiM  and  Ortmf- 

Mae.  HI  ihat  in  hit  fine  monograph  he  "-—  ■*-- *^  '--  -- 

two  qiii(e  dilfer«n(  leniet.  The  Grrt  legs, 

■  ■     ■         :au3i 


Imea  uopinledf  acting  as 
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i^idoe  Ihey  are  enf  i 


r.  PilfoBidM  and  Cjiri 
ining  thereby 

nling.  Thet 


many-ioiBled.    and    diiully 

armed  with  rrtrDvcrred  if^net,  itt 
fnnclioil  being  Ihal  of  an  citrentely 
mobile  cleaoMg  loot,  which  can  in- 
Ktt  iueil  among  <he  iggt  in  Ihe 
bnoi-tfaa,  between  thebraachial  , 
lavo  of  ■*"^f  (6g_3).  and  even 

the  valvn.    The  "  bruih-lbrmed  "  1 

Drgant  of  the  Fcdocopa  arc  medially 
plicni^  and,  in  tpile  cf  Iheir  nme- 
limei  forward  lituatiofl.  M  Oiler  be- 

Ihry  and  the  pcnii  In  Ihe  Cytri- 
dbniAif  may  belike  remnant,  al  a 
third  pair  of  lega  not  hooialagout 

with  i^e  peaii  of  o(her  Ourscoda  y-a.  \.^A,urBU  —it—' 
(Podocop.  lududrfj  The  l.ra  it.  * 'Ldtval™^^^^ 
"LiV™':!!!"  PP**"5'  molor-orgin.  M,  Endofadduclot muscle. 
— "-^inlaounaeedBedwiihilrong  OC,  Eye. 
ingueijoetetaeorboth.  Th-  •■  r-— ,■ 
(hough   bom   with  valvei 


toeth(unguei)oetetaeorhiMh.    The  aI  ' 

young,   (hough   bom   wi(h  valvet  jix.  t.  huit  manuia. 

have  at  ^1  a  nauplian  body,  and  MX.  a,  Sewnd  moiilla. 

S^TuriKT™     '™°'"  """  ^  ''■  '■  '"*  '***■ 

EiadyMdNormanlntheirijBM.  BR,'  S^ ™nSSl"l«v«. 
1?£i,  ^  "1.  "u"^*^  f  '^/"'*  F.  Projecting  ungue.  gf  ibe 
(IS89).  give  a  bibliogmpFiy  bI   klf  "~-- 

lllles,  and  in  the  Kcond  part  (ig9t)  they  five  JJ  iwn.  The 
liM  are  not  meaal  to  be  eihanilin,  any  mote  than  G,  W.  MOUer'. 
■    erature  LU  of  US  liUet  in  ISg*-    They  da  noC  refer  U  LalRiUc, 

io>T  wicb  vboD  the  term  fJstracodii  originslet- 

CoFEPODA. — The  body  is  not  encased  in  a  bjvalved  shell; 

1  srticulated  aegmenO  arc  at  most  eleven,  (hoie  behind  th« 
genilit  a^nient  being  without  traca  of  Urabi,  but  the  list 
almost  always  nrryfng  a  liirca.  Sues  separate,  feitiliialion  by 
ipermatophoici.     Ova  in  tingte  or  double  01  rarely  sereial 
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packets.  atUcKed  asovisacsox  ecs-stxinfi  to  tSiefeoital  openings* 
or  enclosed  In  a  dorsal  marsupium,  or  deposited  ^ngly  or  occasion- 
alty  in  bundles.  Tlie  youngest  larvae  are  typical  naupUL  The 
next,  the  copepodid  or  cydopid,  stage  is  cbaracterised  by  a 
cylindricsl  anniented  body,  with  fore-  and  hind-body  distinct, 
and  by  having  at  most  six  cephalic  lixnha  and  tw»  pairs  oi 
swimining  f eet. 

The  order  thus  defined  (see  Ciesbrecht  and  Schmefl,  Das 
Titrrtkh,  1898),  with  far  over  a  thousand  spedes  (Hansen, 
t9oo)»  embraces  forms  of  extreme  diversity,  althou^,  when 
spedes  axe  known  in  all  their  phases  and  both  sexes,  they 
constantly  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  no  sharply  dividing  lines 
between  the  free-living,  the  semi-parasitic,  and  those  which  in 
adult  life  are  wholly  parasitic  and  then  sometimes  grotesquely 
onlike  the  normal  standard.  Giesbrecht  and  Hansen  have 
riiown  that  the  mouth-organs  consist  of  mandibles,  first  and 
second  maxillae  and  maxillipeds;  and  Claus  hiaiself  rdinquished 
his  long  maintained  hypothesis  that  the  hut  two  pairs  were 
the  separated  exopods  and  endopods  of  a  single  pair  of  append- 
ages. Thorell's  classification  (1859)  of  Gnathostoma,  Poedlo- 
stoma,  Siphonostoma,  based  on  the  mouth-organsr  was  long 
followed,  though  almost  at  the  outset  shown  by  Claus  to  depend 
on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  Poecilostoma  were 
devoid  of  mandibles.  Brady  added  a  new  section,  Chonio- 
stomata,  in  1894,  ^^^  another,  Leptostomata,  in  1900,  each  for  a 
single  spedes.  Canu  in  1892  proposed  two  groups,  Monoporo- 
delphya  and  Diporodelphya,  the  copulatory  openings  of  the 
female  being  paired  in  the  btter,  unpaired  in  the  former.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  distinction,  however  important  in 
itself,  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  groupinig  of  families.  .  In  the 
same  year  Giesbrecht  proposed  his  division  of  the  order  into 
Gymnoplea  and  Podoplea. 

In  appearance  an  ordinary  Copepod  is  divided  into  fore-  and 
hind-body,  of  its  eleven  segments  the  composite  first  being  the 
head,  the  next  five  constituting  the  thorax,  and  the  last  five  the 
abdomen.  The  coalescence  of  segments,  though  frequent,  does 
not  after  a  little  experience  materially  confuse  the  counting. 
But  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  middle  segment  is  some- 
times continuous  with  the  broader  fore-body,  sometimes  with  the 
narrower  hind-body.  In  the  former  case  the  hind-body,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  abdomen,  forms  a  pleon  or  tail-part  devoid  of 
feet,  and  the  spedes  so  constructed  are  Gjrmnoplea,  those  of  the 
naked  or  footless  pleon.  In  the  latter  case  the  middle  segment 
almost  always  carries  with  it  to  the  hind-body  a  pair  of  rudi- 
mentary limiM,  whence  the  term  Podoplea,  meaning  spedes 
that  have  a  pleon  with  feet.  It  may  be  objected  that  hereby  the 
term  pleon  is  used  in  two  different  senses,  first  applying  to  the 
abdomen  alone  and  then  to  the  abdomen  plus  the  last  thoradc 
segment.  Even  thlsVerbal  flaw  would  be  obviated  if  Giesbrecht 
could  prove  his  tentative  hypothesis,  that  the  Gymnoplea  may 
have  lost  a  pre-genital  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  Podoplea 
may  have  lost  the  last  segment  of  the  thorax.  ,^The  classification 
Is  worked  out  as  follows.' — 

I.  CymnofiUa.^'Ftnt  aegnicat  of  hind-body  foodew,  bearing  the 
orifices  of  the  genital  organs  (in  the  male  unsymmetrically  placed); 
BMt  foot  of  the  fore^body  in. the  male  a  copulatory  organ;  neither, 
or  ooly  one,  of  the  first  pair  of  antennae  in  the  male  genkulating; 
cephaUc  limbs  abundantly  articulated  and  oravided  with  many 

glumose  setae;    heart  generally  present.    Animala  usually  4ree> 
vtni^,  pelagic  (Giesbrecht  and  dchmeil). 

This  group,  with  69  genera  and  four  or  fivo-hundred  species,  is 
divided  by  Giesbrecht  wto  tribes:  (a)  Amphasitandria.  In  this 
tribe  the  loaks  have  bo|h  antennae  of  the  first  pair  as  sensory 
organs.  There  is  but  one  family,  the  Cahnidae,  but  thb.is  a  very 
large  one,  with  x6  genera  and  more  than  100  spedes.  Among  them 
is  the  cosmopcAitaii  Caltnus  ^Mmarckicits,  the  earitest  described 
(by  Bishop  Gunner  id  1770)  of  all  the  marine  free^-swimming  Cope- 
V^ka.   Among  them  also  is  the  peacodc  Calanid,  CsJocafamu  pow 


p>ana),  with-  its  highly  ornamented  antennae  and  go^Houa  tail, 
the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  whole  order  (fig.  .a),  (ft)  Hcteiar- 
thrandria.  Here  the  males  have  one  or  the  other  oTthe  nrst  oair  of 


oldest  genus  in  it. ,  Of  177  species  valid  in  the  family  Giesbradit 
and  Schmeil  as«gn  67  to  Diapiomus,  In  regard  to  one  of  tta  spcder 
Dr  Beady  says :  '*  In  one  instance,  at  least  (TaUdn  Tarn.  Cumberland) 
I  have  seen  the  net  come  up  from  a  depth  of  .6  pr  8  ft.  bdow  the 


antennae  modified  into  a  grasping  organ  for -holding  the  female. 
There  are  four  families,  the  Diu^lomidae  with  27  genera,  thePenJif* 
lidce  With  10,  the  Pseudccyclofitdae  and  Candadtdat  each  with  one 

Eras.    The  first  of  these  families  is  often  cafled  Centropagidae, 
U  «fe  Sars  has  pointed  out,  Diapivmus  CWestwood,  1836)  »  the 


Fio.  4.— dioratoiiw  pavo  (Dana), 

surface  with  a  dense  mass  conning  alnaoat  entirely  of  D.  pacQis!* 
The  length  of  this  net-filling  species  is  about  a  twentieth  oTan  inch. 

3.  F0«0^ifea.— The  first  segment  of  the  hind-body  almost  always 
with  rudimentary  pair  of  feet;  orifices  of  the  genital  organs  (sym- 
metrically placed  in  both  sexes)  in  the  following  segment;  neither 
the  last  foot  of  the  fore-body  nor  the  rudimentary  feet  just  men- 
tioned acting  as  a  copulatory  organ  in  the  malej  twth  or  neither  of 
the  first  pair  of  antennae  in  the  male  genicuhiting;  ceidialic  limbs 
lets  abundantly  articulated  and  with  fewer  plumose  setae  or  none, 
but  with  hooks  and  clasping  setae.  Heart  almost  always  wanting. 
Free-living  (rarely  pelagic)  or  pararitic  (Giesbrecht  and  Schmeil). 

This  group  b  also  divided  by  Giesbrecht  Into  two  tribes,  Amphar*. 
thrandna  and  Isokerandria.    In  1892  he  distinguished  the  former 
as  those  in  which  the  first  antennae  of  the  male  have  both  membera 
modified  for  holdtng  the  female,  and  the  genital  openings  of  the 
female  have  a  ventral  position,  sometimes  in  dose  proximity,  some- 
times strongly  lateral ;  the  latter  as  those  in  which  the  first  antennae 
of  the  male  are  rimilar  to  those  of  the  female,  the  function  of  hold- 
ing  her  being  transferred  to  the  male  maadUipcds,  iriiile  the  genital 
openings  of  the  female  are  dorsal,  though  at  times  strongly  lateral. 
In  1 899,  with  a  view  to  the  many  modifications  eidiibited  by  oarstttic 
and  seim-parasitic  speciesp  the  definitions,  stripped  of  a  too  oam^r- 
ing  predsion,  took  a  different  form:  (a)  Amphairthrandria.  "  Swim- 
ming Podoplea  with  geniculating  first  antennae  in  the  male  sex,  and 
daceadants  of  such;    first  antennae  in  female  and  made  almost 
always  diiSerently  articulated."    The  families  occupy  fresh  water  as 
well  as  the  sea.  Naturally  "  descendants'"  which  have  lost  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  definition  cannot  be  recognized  without 
some  further  asaisunce  than  the  definition  supplies.      Of  the 
famiHes  comprised,  the  UonMniUidae  consist  only  of  MwmoniUa 
(Gie^»echt),  aiid  are  not  mentioned  by  Giesbrecht  in  1809  in  the 
grouiMng  <n  this 'section.     The     ThawmUoessidae  include  Tkau' 
matoeisa  (KrOyer),  established  earlier  than  its  synonym  Thau- 
maUus  (KrOyer),  or  than  MonstHUa  (Dana,  1849).  The  spedes  are 
imperfectly  known*  The  defect  of  mouth-oreans  probably  does  not 
apply  to  the  period  of  youth,  which  some  of  them  spend  parasitically  • 
in  the  body-cavity  Of  worms  (Giard,  1896).    To  the  Cyclcpidae  six 
genera  are  allotted  by  Giesbrecht  in  looo.    Cyclops  (O.  P.  MQller, 
1776),  though  greatly  restricted  dnce  MQller*s  time,  still  has  several 
scores  of  q)edes  abundantly  peopling  inland  waten  of  every  kind, 
and  situation,  without  one  that  can  be  relied  on  as  exclusively  marine 
lijce  the  species  of  OUkona  (Baird).    The  MisoPhriidae  are  now 
Ihnited  to  Misopkna  (Boeck).    The  presence  of  a  heart  in  this  genus 
helpa  tomake  it  a  liok  between  the  Podoplea  and  Gvmnoplea,  though 
in  various  other  respects  it  approaches  the  next  family.  The  Har- 
pacticiiae  owe  thdr  name  to  the  ^nus  Arpacticus  (Milne-Edwards, 
1840).  Brady  in  iSSo  assigns  to  this  family^  genera  and  81  species. 
Canu  (189s)  distinguishes  dght  sub-famllies,  LonnPediinae^  Pflti- 
diinae,  Tadidiinae,  Antymonina*^  HarfaaUinae,  /aWifotf,  CafiiA«-' 
campHuae  (for  which  Cant^ampimu  should  be  read),  and  NohiW' 
pinoe,  adding  Stenkeliimu  (Brady)  without  distinctive  charactcn 
for  it.  The  Ascidkolidae  have  variable  characters,  showing  a  gradual 
adaptatkm  to  parasitic  life  in  Tunicates.    Giesbrecht  (1900)  con- 
siden  Canu  quite  iteht  in  grouping  together  in  this  sin^^  lamUy 
those  parasites  of  asctdians,  simple  and  compound,  which  had  been 
previously  dutributed  among  families  with  the  more  or  lesssignificant 
names  jfotoddphyUae^  Voropypdat*  Buproridae,  SchizoproeHdae, 
KossmechtHdae,  EnkroccUdae,  Enteropsidae.  Further,  he  includes  in 
it  his  own  EiUtroptaUna  comattdaet  not  from  an  asckiian,  but  from 
the  intestine* of  tns  beautiful  starfish  Anl^don  rosaceus.  The  AsUro- 
cheridae,  which  have  a jgood  swimming  cafadty,  except  in  the  case 
of  CancenUa  hdhdata  (fjalyell),  lead  a  semi-parasitic  life  on  echino- 
•dermsk  sponges,  &c.,  imbibing  then*  food.    Giesbrecht,  displacing 
the  older  name  AscvmyumtiSu,  assigns  to  this  family  21  genera 
in  five  subfamilies,  and  sonesu  that  the  h>ng-known  but  stillptuBx- 
Ung  NkalM  from  the  gilb  of  the  k>bstcr  might  be  placed  m  an 
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thU  Iribe  Cietbittbt  ii^pi*  tbe  UaHiet'ClaiuuliUat,  CencaiUat. 
OKuMf,  LiOtrnMiat.  ErptUiUi.  AwfacMat.  Cfaiui>to, 
NirtiuHJit.  Hm  »1»  inuB  lof  Uie  dm  b«  [toctd  ibe  C»ii(i*ii, 
P/iilicUkyUai  (fUlitUkyiat  of  Voft,  Canu,  ^^^fffi^J^*^^- 


:ad<Jpliaidi,  UooiiriUinili,  Caligaklii, 


IromH  ^  HiiuM't  mn"l"ble  «udy  of  t  he  poiip).  IwMti^t**!'. 
HttpjBMidat.  EUtMtUfidci.    Foe  ihc  diMitieuiihin):  marlu  oi  all 

fomilioaiHl  d«llinp,  lh=  reiiirr  nl 
oI  nediliiU.  Sin  (1491)  prtqxncd 
KupactkoUi.Cyck'poKli.No     ' 

AuiHOiiiTni. — [The  — '■- 
Ckihmlifi   " 

vol.  V.  (i«o») ;  (rtDbiTcht,  "  Fclij.  CopeptKln 
HH  MuBfj  (Men.  If,  la^j);  HuuM.  £iimiu 
(iSail ;  I.  C  Tliomp«o»,  ''  Cnnrpod.  of  U\ 
la: Sid.  Sx.  -vol.  vii.  (1895) ;  StSrotil.  ■'  DwH 
Bitfialiua  miVurio  (iV"'**?''  Bodv,  J 

SlU  (|B94);T.  Scolt,  ''Ejitomoitricalroin 
ran.  lim-.  Sm,  UMon,  vol.  vi.  pi,  1  (.1*941 
ZaW.  5liU.  Hcsftl,  voL  li.  p.  631 :  voL  XII,  p.  a 
Scolt.  TroMi.  i.1"".  Jot-  Lundan.  uc.  j,  vol,  vk  | 
"  ClioBioiioinilidM  ■■  (iS^7):  Sort.  P™.  Mil 

'poii^mnpplta."  JJ"  Tirrriu'h  (1B98);  ( 
ifccriden,"  A  ...  «.  Naifd  (Moa.^15.  ' 
"  CoptpoiU  oa  FiihM,  Pnrt.  ZmI.  Sx.  to 
hadt.Tram.  Zai^.  Sx.Lomlffi.  \  '  -      - 


jh.  fio^tti*.  voL  xxL  No.  3 


/fcoM  voL  uv.  p.  »  li?oo)i  !>«HI,  Ful 
fufcfv  BmtJ.  iSih  Ann.  Rep.  p.  lu  (1900 
ZmI.  KhW/j,  pt.  5.  p.  M4  (1900);  Emhfctci.,  _ 


1;  Sin.  Cnuuat 


It  Ktr^l 

R.R.S.) 


EHTBAOUra.    CATHBRim   HDmiETTB   SB    BALZAC  V 

{1J79-161J),  mirquise  rfe  Veraeuil,  miilrea  of  Henry  IV.,  Ung 
il  Fiince,  Hu  the  daughter  of  Chiiles  BiUkc  d'Entnguei 
»Bd  o(  M»rie  Touchet,  miilrenol  Chutlei  IX.  Ambitioui  im. ■ 
iBlririing,  ihl  tucceeded  in  inducing  Henry  IV.  10  promise  I 
miicy  liei  itler  ihe  death  of  Cabrielle  d'Esiiia.  a  promiK  whic 
led  to  billei  lunei  iL  court  wlien  ihonly  iTLentanii  Hcnr 
■Buiiod  Muis  de'  Medici.  She  curied  ber  ipite  lo  far  u  lo  b 
deeply  cmnpniiiuied  in  the  coDipiracy  of  Manhal  Biion  (giin! 
Ibe  Ung  in  iAc6,  but  escaped  witb  a  siight  paniihmenl,  and  I 
i6o3  Henry  actually  took  ber  back  inlo  lavour  igiin.  She  wtB 
tben  10  have  been  involved  In  Ibe  Spaalik  iatriguet  wbicb 
preceded  tbe  deaib  of  the  king  in  1610. 

See  H.  de  la Feniirt,  ninniV.  It  ni,  Tixntmia  (ParU.  iSjo). 

KXTBBCAnEADX,  JOSKPH-AHTOINB  BROHI  C  (1739- 
179J),  FrtDch  navigaloi,  wai  bom  at  Aix  in  i  jjfl.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  entered  the  navy.  In  the  war  of  17)!  he  commanded 
■  frigate  of  Ihirly-Iwo  guns,  and  by  hii  devet  KUnauhip  wu 
■uccevlul  Id  convoying  a  fleet  of  merchant  <(cueli  fnua  Mar- 
KJllet  to  the  Levaol,  although  they  were  all*ched  by  two  pirate 
vcuels,  each  of  vhJcb  was  larger  than  his  own  ship.  In  i;Ss  he 
HU  appoinled  to  the  command  of  the  FrcDCb  Sect  In  the  East 
ladies  and  two  yean  later  he  wu  named  governor  of  the 
Mauritius  and  the  Iile  of  Bourbon.  While  in  command  of  the 
East  India  fleet  he  made  a  voyage  lo  China,  »n  achievement 
which,  in  1791,  led  tbe  French  government  lo  select  him  to 
command  an  npcdilioo  which  il  wa*  sending  out  to  seek  some 
lidingt  of  the  unfortunate  La  Ff  roDse,  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard  Sinn  February  1788.  Rtii-adminl  dTnlreciiteaui'l 
eipeditiflD  comprised  the  "  Recherche  "  and  "L'Espemnce," 
with  Captain  Huon  de  Kenudec  a>  lecand  in  oommaod.  No 
tiding*  wrre  obtained  of  tbe  mitdng  navigator,  but  In  the 
~  a  made  imponani  geographical 


$>,aiid  mniined  there uatit  ibe  iSttiarMayiiumylas 
ling  the  d'Enlrecatteaui  Channel,  the  entnncea  lo  tbt 
nd  Derwent  riven,  Bruni  Island,  Rechiccbe  Bay,  Port 
ce  and  vuiow  olhei  kxalitie*.  Eictpting  the  name  of 
T  Derwent  (originally  called  Rivlete  du  Nord  by  its 

discoveren),   these  foregoing  appeilations  have   been 

retained.  Leaving  TuDunia  the  expedition  tailed  northward 
tor  the  EtJl  Itidiei,  and  while  coasting  ne«r  the  island  of  Java. 
Entrecasteani  wa*  attacked  by  KUtvy  and  died  on  the  loth  oI 
July  1793. 
BMTKE  HIKRO  V  DOinO  (popuUiIy  called  Uiiila),  ■  former 
ovlnce  of  Northern  Foitugati  bounded  on  Ihe  N.  by  Calicia 
Spain,  E.  by  TTii.os.Montes,  S.  by  Beiia  and  W.  by  tbe 
tluiic  Ocean.  Pop,  (1900}  i,i;o,jAi;  area  >;9a  sq.  m. 
Though  no  longer  officially  recognized,  tbe  old  provincial  name 
remains  in  common  use.  The  coasl.Iine  of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro 
is  level  and  unbroken  except  by  the  estuaries  of  the  main  riveni 
inland,  tbe  elevation  gradually  increases  towards  the  nortb  and 
east,  where  several  mountain  ranges  mark  the  frontier.  Of 
these,  tbe  most  Important  are  the  Serra  da  Penedi  (47  j8  ft. 
between  tbe  riven  hlinho  and  Limia;  tbe  Serra  do  Gerex  UiH 
ft.),  on  tbe  Gatidan  border;  the  Serra  da  Cabreira  Uo'i  ft.), 
immediately  to  tbe  south;  ami  the  Sem  de  Mario  (4641  It.), 
in  the  eltreme  south-east.  As  its  name  implies,  the  pcDvincc  is 
bounded  by  two  great  riven,  the  Douro  (f.s.)  im  tbe  aouth, 
abd  the  Mtnho  {Spanish  UiHn)  on  the  north;  but  a  small  tract 
of  land  south  of  the  Douro  estuary  is  included  also  within  tbi 
provincial  boundary.  There  are  three  other  large  riven  which, 
like  the  Minho,  flow  wesl«uth-wat  into  the  Atlantic  The 
Limia  or  Antela  (Spanish  Iinia)  rises  in  Calida,  and  reachet  the 
sea  at  Vfanna  do  CastcUo;  the  Cavado  springs  from  Ihe  southern 
foot  hills  of  La  Rays  Seca,  on  Ihe  northern  frontier  oi  Trai.os- 
Monies,and  fDrms,*1IU  mouth,  Ihe  small  harbour  of  Etpoicndei 
and  the  Ave  descends  from  Its  sources  in  the  Sem  da  Cahrdia 
10  Vilta  do  Conde,  where  it  enien  the  Atlantic.  A  large  right- 
hand  irihuuiy  of  the  Douro,  ihe  Tamega,  risa  in  Galicia,  and 
skirts  the  western  slopes  of  the  Serra  de  Mario. 
Tbe  climate  ii  mild,  cicept  among  the  mountains,  and  tuch 
heliotrope,  fuchsias,  palms,  and  aloes  thrive  in  the 


ipen  throughout  Ihe  year.    Wheat 
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led  from  the  mountain  forests,  and  dairy.fa 
S  the  breeding  of  pip  and  cattle  are  carried  on  in  all  pan*, 
the  province  is  occupied  by  a  hardy  andinduslrious  ptasanlry, 
d  the  dcn^ty  of  population  (410.J  pet  sq.  m.)  is  more  than 
ice  that  of  any  other  province  on  the  Forluguese  mainland, 
:  soQ  is  very  closely  cultivated.  Tlie  methods  and  implements 
if  the  farm  en  are,  however,  most  primitive,  and  at  the  beginning 
is  was  m  - 
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art  mineral  springs  at  Moncio  (pop,  1183)  on  il 

crosses  the  Spanish  frontier  at  Tuy;  its  branch 
to  Bnga.  Cnimutfi  and  Ponia  de  Vareim;  1 
Salamancsiaiiway  passes  Dp  the  Douro  valley, 
of  the  north  and  west  can  only  be  reached  by  road,  asd  even  ibe 
chief  highways  lit  ill-kept.  In  these  regkina  theprindpai  meant 
of  tnnspod  is  Ihe  springless  wooden  carl,  drawn  by  one  or  mere 
of  the  iiwny  and  under-siied  but  powerful  oien,  with  immense 
boms  and  elaborately  carved  yoke,  which  an  chaiactedslic  of 
northtin  PoctugaL  For  administrative  purposes  the  pravtnce  b 
divided  inis  three  dislricis:  Vianna  do  Casldlo  In  tbe  nonb, 
Braga  h>  the  centre,  Oporto  in  the  south.  The  chief  lownt  ait 
separately  described;  they  include  Oporto  (i6;,9ss>.  (»e  si  the 
grEatot  wine-iHiKJudng  dties  in  the  worid;  Bnga  (m>)M), 
the  seal  oi  an  archbishop  who  is  primate  of  Portugal;  the  tei- 
pons  of  Povoa  de  Vanim  {nfiii)  and  Vianna  de  CasleDa 
(9990):  and  Gulmar&es  (9104),  a  place  of 
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BrrSfPfir  (a  French  word,  from  tlieXat  inUrposUum,  that 

which  B  placed  between),  a  storehouse  or  magazme  for  the 
temporary  storage  of  goods,  provisions,  &c.;  also  a  pUce  where 
goods,  which  are  not  allowed  to  pass  into  a  country  duty  free, 
are  stored  under  the  superintendence  of  the  costom  house 
authorities  till  they  are  re-exported.  In  a  looser  sense,  any  town 
which  has  a  considerable  distributive  trade  is  called  an  entrepM. 
The  word  is  also  used  attributively  to  indicate  the  kind  of  trade 
carried  on  in  such  towns. 

SNTRB  RIOB  (Span.  "  between  rivers  ")•  a  province  of  the 
eastern  Argentine  Republic,  forming  the  sourthem  part  of  a 
region  sometimes  described  as  the  Argentine  MeMpotamia, 
boonded  N.  by  Corrientes,  E.  by  Umguay  with  the  Uruguay 
river  as  the  boundary  line,  S.  by  Buenos  Aires  and  W.  by  Santa 
F6,  the  Panin&  river  forming  the  boundary  line  with  these  two 
provinces.  Pop.  (1895)  293,019;  (1905,  est.)  376,600.  The 
province  has  an  area  of  28,7&4  sq.  m.,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  an  undulating,  well«watered  and  partly-wooded  i^aio,  termin- 
ating in  a  low,  swampy  district  of  limited  extent  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  great  rivers.  The  great  forest  of  Monteil 
occupies  an  extensive  region  in  the  N.,  estimated  at  nearly  one- 
fifth  the  area  of  the  province.  Its  soil  is  exceptionally  fertile 
and  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  province  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  garden  of  Argentina,"  which  would  probably  be 
suffideatly  correct  had  its  population  devoted  as  much  energy 
to  agriculture  as  they  have  to  political  conflict  and  dvil  war. 
Its  principal  industry  is  that  of  stock-raising,  exporting  live 
cattle,  horses,  hides,  jerked  beef,  tinned  and  salted  meats, 
beef  extract,  mutton  and  wooL  lu  agricultural  products  are 
also  important,  including  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley  and  fruits. 
Lime,  gypsum  and  firewood  are  also  profitable  items  in  its  export 
trade.  The  Parani  and  Uruguay  rivers  provide  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  shipment  of  produce  and  the  Entre  Rios  railways, 
consisting  of  a  trunk  line  running  £.  and  W.  across  the  province 
from  Parani  to  Coaoepci6n  del  Uruguay  and  several  tributary 
branches,  afford  ample  transportation  facilities  to  the  pons. 
Another  railway  line  follows  the  Uruguay  from  Concordia  north- 
ward into  Corrientes.  Entre  Rios  has  been  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  Argentine  provinces,  and  has  suffered  severely 
from  political  disorder  and  dvil  war.  Comparative  quiet 
reigned  from  1842  to  1870  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  Gen. 
J.  J.  Urquixa.  After  his  assassination  in  1870  these  partizan 
conflicts  were  renewed  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  the 
province  settled  down  to  a  life  of  comparative  peace,  followed 
by  an  extraordinary  development  in  her  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries.  Among  these  is  the  slaughtering  and  packing  of 
beef,  the  exporution  of  which  has  reached  large  proportions. 
The  capital  is  Paran&,  though  the  seat  of  government  was 
originally  located  at  Concepci6n  del  Uruguay,  and  was  again 
transferred  to  that  town  during  Urquiza's  diomination.  Con- 
cepd6n  del  Uruguay,  orConcepd6n  (founded  1778),  is  a  flourish- 
ing town  and  port  on  the  Uruguay,  connected  by  railway  with 
an  extensive  produdng  region  which  gives  it  an  important  export 
trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  national  college  and  normal  schooL 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  9000  in  1905.  Other  large  towns 
are  Gualeguay  and  Gualeguaych(i 

ENVOY  (Fr.  enwyi,  *'sent"),  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
second  rank.  The  word  envoyi  comes  first  into  general  use  in 
this  connexion  in  the  17th  century,  as  a  translation  of  the  Lat. 
ablegatus  or  missus  (see  Diplouacy).  Hcince  the  word  envoy  is 
commonly  used  of  any  one  sent  on  a  mission  of  any  sort. 

ENZIO  (c.  1220-1273),  king  of  Sardinia,  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  mother  was  probably  a  German, 
and  his  name,  Enzio,  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the  German  HetV 
rick.  His  father  had  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  he  was 
probably  present  at  the  battle  of  Cortenuova  in  1237.  In  1238 
he  was  married,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
to  Adelasia,  widow  of  Ubaldo  Visconti  and  heiress  of  Torres  and 
Gallura  in  Sardinia.  Enzio  took  at  once  the  title  of  king  of 
Torres  and  Gallura,  and  in  1243  that  of  king  of  Sardinia,  but  he 
only  spent  a  few  months  in  the  island,  and  his  sovereignty 
existed  in  name  alone.    In  July  1339  he  was  appointed  imperial 


vicegerent  ia  Italy»  and  ahaiing  in  Us  iai&er't  cmemmnnicalioa 
in  the  same  year,  took  a  promtntnt  part  in  the  war  which  broke 
out  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  He  cemmenred  his 
cwnpaign  by  subduing  the  nnrcb  of  Anoona»  and  in  May  1341 
was  in  command  of  the  forces  which  defeated  the  Genoese  fleet 
at  Mdoria,  where  he  aeiaed  a  larga  amount  of  booty  and  captured 
a  number  of  ccdetiaatiGS  who  were  proceeding  to  a  ooundl 
summoned  by  Gregory  to  Rome.  Later  he  fought  in  LoMbardy* 
In  1348  he  assisted  Frederick  in  his  vain  attempt  to  take 
Parma,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese 
at  Foasaka  00  the  36th  of  May  im9»  His  captivity  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Uofaeasiaufen  cause  in  Italy,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  emperor.  He  seems  to  have  been  well 
treated  by  the  people  of  fiologna,  where  he  remained  a  captive 
until  his  death  on  the  Z4th  of  March  1273.  He  waa  a^iarently 
granted  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Dominic  at  Botogna.  During  his  imprisonment  Enxio  is  said 
to  have  been  loved  by  Luda  da  Viadagola,  a  well-bom  lady  of 
Bologna,  who  shared  his  captivity  and  attempted  to  procure  his 
release.  Some  doubt  has,  however*  been  cast  upon  this  story» 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  another  which  tells  how  two 
friends  had  almost  succeeded  in  freeing  bin  from  prison  concealed 
in  a  wine-cask,  when  he  waa  recognized  by  a  lock  of  his  golden 
hair.  His  marriage  with  Adelasia  had  been  declared  void  by  the 
pope  in  1243,  and  be  left  one  legitimate,  and  probably  two 
fllegitimate  daughters.  Enzio  forms  the  subject  of  a  drama  by 
£.  B.  S.  Raupach  and  of  an  opera  by  A.  F.  B.  Dulk. 

See  F.  W.  Crowman.  Kdnii  Eritio  (C6ttii«eo,  J883);  and 
H.  Blasius.  iCtfuif  E»mo  (BresUu,  1884). 

ENZYMB  (Gr.  tpfvtios,  leavened,  from  ir,  in,  and  ^6M>t» 
leaven),  a  term,  first  suggested  by  KQhne,  for  an  unorganized 
ferment  (see  Fermentation),  a  group  of  substances,  in  the 
constitation  of  plants  and  aninmls,  which  decompose  certain 
carbon  compounds  occurring  in  association  with  them.  See  also 
Plants:  Physiology;  NUTRznoN,  &c. 

BOCENB  (Gr.  ^,  dawn,  acoii^,  recent),  in  geology,  the  name 
suggested  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  1833  for  the  lower  subdivision  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  Era.  The  term  was  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  thb  was  the  period  which  saw  the  dawn  of  the  recent  or 
existing  forms  of  life,  because  it  was  estimated  that  among 
the  fossils  of  this  period  only  3^  %  of  the  spedes  are  still  living; 
Since  Lycll*s  time  much  has  been  learned  about  the  faima  and 
flora  of  the  period,  and  many  palaeontologists  doubt  if  any  of 
the  Eocene  species  are  still  extant,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  fewest 
forms  of  life.  Nevertheless  the  name  is  a  convenient  one  and  is 
in  general  use.  The  Eocene  as  originally  defined  was  not  long 
left  intact,  for  E.  Beyrich  in  1854  proposed  the  term  "  Oligocene  " 
for  the  upper  portion,  and  later,  in  1874,  K.  Schimper  suggested 
"  Paleocene  "  as  a  separate  appellation  for  the  lower  portion. 
The  OUgooene  division  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  distinct 
period,  but  "  Paleocene  "  is  not  so  widely  used. 

In  north-western  Europe  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
was  marked  by  an  extensive  emergence  of  the  land,  accompanied, 
ia  many  places,  by  considerable  erosion  of  the  Metozoic  rocks; 
a  prolonged  intcr^  elapsed  before  a  relative  depression  of  the* 
Und  set  in  and  the  first  Eocene  deposits  were  formed.  Theeariy 
Eocene  fotmationa  of  the  London-Faiis-Belgian  basin  were  of 
fresh-water  and  brackish  origin;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
period  they  had  become  marine,  while  later  they  reverted  to  the 
original  type.  In  southern  and  eastern  Europe  changes  of  sea^ 
level  were  less  pronounced  in  chaiaeter;  here  the  Ute  Cretaceous 
seas  were  followed  without  nradi  modification  by  thcise  of  the 
Eocene  period,  ao  rich  in  foraminifetal  life;  In  many  other 
regions,  the  great  gap  which  separates  Xbe  Tertiary  fkom  the 
Mesoaoic  rodcs  ia  the  ndghbourhood  of  London  and  Paris  docs 
not  exist,  and  the  boundary  line  is  difficult  to  draw.  Eocene 
strata  succeed  Cretaceous  rocks  without  serious  unconformity 
in  the  Libyan  area,  parts  of  Denmark,  S.E.  Alps,  India,  New 
Zealand  and  central  N.  America.  The  unconformity  is  marked 
In  England,  parts  of  Egypt,  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and 
in  the  eastern  gulf  region  of  N.  America,  as  well  as  in  the  marine 
Eocene  of  western  Oregto.    The  clastic  flysch  formation  of  tli» 
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linuity  ol  Ibe  nortbetii  land  mauea  than  cbtaina  to-day. 
Europe  at  that  time  wai  probably  uciled  with  N.  Amorica 
thrcmgh  Iceland  and  GnenUod;  while  on  the  othei  lide,  America 
nuy  have  Joined  Aaia  by  the  way  ol  Alatka.  On  the  other  hand, 
lal,  mediienaaean  tea  which  itretched  acnai  the 
noithwaid  wmewhere  juil  east 


activity  thivughout  the  period. 
toda-potaah  granltci,  Aic.,  are  found  in  tbe  Eocene  ol 
and  northern  Apennines.  TuSi  occur  in  the  VcnineM  and 
Vicentin  Alps— Ronca  and  Spelecco  KhiiU.  Tu3a,  baHlli 
and  other  igneoui  nxlu  appear  also  ia  Montana,  Wyoming, 
•Calilomia,  Oregon,  WaihingtOD,  Idaho,  Colorado;  alw  in 
Ceniril  America,  the  Aniillean  region  and  S.  Amsica. 

It  hai  been  very  generally  auomed  by  geobgiHi,  mainly  upon 
the  evidence  ol  plant  remain],  that  Ibe  Eocene  period  opened 
with  a  temperate  climate  in  naitbecn  Utitudea;  laur,  ta  in- 
dicated by  the  London  Clay,  Alum  Bay  and  Boumemouth  bed^ 
&c,  the  teraperaiute  appean  to  have  been  at  Itait  lubtEBpical. 
But  it  ifaould  be  observed  that  the  frequent  •dnixtute  of 
temperate  forma  with  what  are  now  tropica]  ipedes  makei  il 
difhcult  to  ipeak  with  certainty  as  to  the  degree  of  varinth  ei- 
perlenccd.  The  occurrence  ol  lignitet  in  tbe  Eocene  of  the 
Paria  baain,  Tirol  and  N.  America  il  worthy  of  consideialbn 
in  tbia  conneiion.  On  tbe  olber  band,  tbe  coarse  boulder  beds 
in  tbe  lower  Flyicb  have  been  regarded  aa  evidence  of  local 
glidalbn:  thii  would  not  be  inconaislent  wilb  a  period  of 
widespread  geniaUty  of  dhnati,  as  is  indicated  by  tbe  large  tiie 
of  the  nummulitcs  and  the  dispenign  of  the  marine  MaRuaca, 
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Bjrely  local  phases  should  have  ncenvd  distinctive  namea;  in  tbe 
pper  Eocene  of  the  Paris  basn  the  men  important  formatiaiis 
ire  tbe  highly  foiulitemus  marine  sands  known  as  the  "  Sands  td 
Suuclianip  *'  and  the  local  fmh-witcr  limcslooe,  the  "  Calcaiie 
If  St  OueiL*'  The  Middle  Eocene  Is  represented  by  the  weU-known 
'  Calcaire  Ernnier,"  about  90  ft.  thick.  The  beds  in  this  acrlen  vary 
1  good  deal  HthologicaUy,  some  beitv  sandy,  othefa  marly  «r  g1an> 
nnitie:  fossils  are  abundant.  The  Upptf  C^calre  grosster  or 
'  Caillasses  "  is  a  fresh-waler  fotniitlan;  the  middle  divison  is 
narine;  while  the  lower  one  is  putty  marine,  panly  of  fresli-water 
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Asa  Minor,  Palestine. ^nd 


'the  ^^^nl 


Uriel  ol  clastic  bed^.-ei^'i^  course  ^"lomialiiia 
and  the  acnhem  Alpine  ntlon,  vii.  tbe  Flyicb 
Khtone  Some  porttons  oTlhis  Alpliie  Eocene 
in  places  tlierc  ate  bowlder*  ol 
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non-local  rodct  of  enonnout  dinieiirioM  included  in  the  nrgiHaceooi 
or.  aandy  matrix.  Tbc  occurrence  of  these  lar^e  twulden  together 
with  the  acarcenen  of  (oeals  has  tuggetted  a  glacial  origin  for  the 
formation;  but  the  evidence  hitherto  collected  ia  not  conclusive. 
C.  W.  von  Gflmbel  has  rlagtififd  the  Eocene  of  the  northern  Alpa 
(Bavaria,  Sac)  as  follows  ^— 

tT.....^  P.W.M.  S  Flysch  and  Vienna  sanditone,  with  younger  num- 

Upper  Eocene}    ro„Btic  beds  and  Hftrini  poup. 

Middle      „        Kressenberg  Beds,  with  older  nummulitic  beds. 

Lower       „        Burberg  Beds,  Greensands  with  small  nununulitea. 

The  Hiring  group  of  northern  Tirol  contains  lignite  becb  of  some 

importance.    In  the  southern  and  S.E.  Alps  the  following  divisions 

are  fccogniaed. 

TT».«^  r.w«««  i  Madgno  or  Tassello— Vienna  Sandstone,  €onglo- 

Upper  Eocene  j    meintee.  maris  and  shales. 

Middle     1,        Nummulitic  limestones,  three  subdivisions. 

Libumian  stage  (or  Proteoccne),  foramlniferal 
limestones  with  fresh-water  intercalations  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  the  Cosina  beds,  fresh-water  in 
the  middle  of  the  series. 
In  the  central  and  northern  Apennines  the  Eocene  strata  have  been 
subdivided  by  Prof.  F.  Sacco  into  an  upper  Bartonian,  a  middle 
Parisian  and  a  lower  Suessonian  series.  In  the  middle  member  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Flysch  and  the  MadgnOb  These  Eocene 
strata  are  upwards  of  1(500  ft.  thick.  In  northern  Africa  the  num- 
mulitic limestones  and  sandstones  are  widely  spread;  the  lower 
portions  comprise  the  Libyan  group  and  the  shales  of  Esnch  on  the 
Nile  (Flandnen).  the  Alveolina  beds  of  Solcotra  and  others;  the 
Mokattam  stage  of  Egypt  is  a  representative  of  the  later  Eocene. 
Much  of  the  NT  African  Eocene  conuins  phosphatic  beds.  In  India 
strata  of  Eocene  age  are  extensively  devdoped;  in  Sind  the  aaarine 
Ranikot  beds,  1500  to  3000  ft.,  consisting  of  clays  with  gypsum  and 
lignite,  shales  and  sandstones;  these  beds  have,  side  b/  side  with 
Eocene  nummuUtes,  a  few  fossils  of  Cretaceous  affinities.  Above 
the  Ranikot  beds  are  the  massive  nummulitic  limestones  and  sand- 
stones of  the  Kirthar  group;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  nummulitic 
limestones  and  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Nari  group.  In  the  southern 
Himalayan  region  the  nummulitic  phase  of  Eocene  deoosit  is  well 
developed,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  fixing  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  this  and  the  younger  formations.  The  lower>part  of  the 
Sirmur  series  of  the  Simla  district  mav  belong  to  this  period;  it  is 
subdivided  into  the  Kasauli  group  and  the  Dagshai  group  with  the 
Sub&thu  group  at  the  base.  Beneath  the  thick  nummulitic  Eocene 
limestone  of  the  Salt  Range  are  shales  and  marls  with  a  few  coal 
•earns.  The  marine  Eocene  rocks  of  N.  America  are  most  exten- 
sively devek>ped  round  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they 
spread  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and,  as  a  comparatively 
narrow  strip,  along  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  to  New  Jersey. 

The  series  in  Alabama,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Gulf 
coast  Eocene,  is  as  follows: — 

Upper  Jacksonian,  White  limestone  of  Alabama  (and  Vicksbarg?). 
Mad..C1«TK«.l.n)C;jbon««rij^ 

t  rsm^^     J  Chickasawan  Sands  and  lignites. 

''^'^^^     \  Midwayan  or  Clayton  formation,  limestones. 

The  above  successfon  is  not  fully  represented  in  the  Atlantic  coast 

states. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  marine  formations  are  found  In  California 
and  Oregon;  such  are  the  Tejpn  series  with  lignite  and  oil;  the 
Escondido  scries  of  S.  Califorma  (7000  ftj,  part  of  the  Pascadero 
series  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains;  the  Pulaski.  Tyee,  Arago  and 
Coaledo  beds-^with  coals— in  Oregon.  In  the  Puget  formation  of 
Washington  we  have  a  great  series  d  sediments,  largely  of  bradddi 
water  origin,  and  in  parts  coal-bearing.  The  toul  thickness  of  this 
formation  has  been  estimated  at  ao.ooo  ft.  (it  may  prove  to  be  less 
than  this),  but  it  is  probable  that  only  the  lower  portion  is  of  Eocene 
age.  The  most  interesting  of  the  N.  American-  Eocene  deposits  are 
those  of  the  Rocky  Mounuins  and  the  adjacent  western  plains^  m 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  ftc;  they  are  of  terrestrial, 
kcustrine  or  aeolian  origin,  and  on  this  account  and  because  they 
were  not  strictly  synchronous,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 

S lacing  them  in  thdr  true  position  in  the  time-scale.    The  main 
ivisions  or  groups  are  generally  recognized  as  follows: — 

Mammalian 
Zonal  Forms. 

Upper     >Uinta Group.  800 ft.  (?- Jacksonian).    \^£!S^!^mm, 

Middle    *Bridger  Group,  aooo  ft.  <?-Clai- 

bofnUn) tHiOaikerUtm. 

i*  Wind  River  Group,  800  ft.         .       .       Batkyopsis. 
«  Wasatch  Group,  2000  ft.  (?-«Chicka- 
.awan)._     .....,,       SSfiSSL 

Pelymailodcfu 


The  Fort  Union  beds  of  Canada  and  parts  of  Montana  and  N.  Dakota 
are  probably  the  oldest  Eocene  strata  of  the  Western  Interior; 
they  are  some  aooo  ft.  thick  and  posstUy  ate  eouivalent  to  the  Mid- 
wajran  group.  But  in  these  beds,  as  in  those  Vnown  as  Arapaho^ 
Livinnton,  Denver,  Ohio  and  Ruby,  which  are  now  often  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  Laramie  formation,  it  is  safer  to  regard 
them  as  a  transitional  series  between  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
^sterns.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  unconformity  between  the 
Eocene  Telluride  or  San  Miguel  and  Poison  Canyon  formations  of 
Colorado  and  the  underlying  Laramie  rocks. 

Many  local  aspects  of  Eocene  rocks  have  received  special  names^ 
but  too  little  is  known  about  them  to  enable  them  to  be  correctly 
fdaced  in  the  Eocene  series.  §uch  are  the  (Tlarno  Cormation  (late 
Eocene)  of  the  John  Day  basin.  Oregon,  the  Pinyon  conglomerate 
.of  Veliowstone  Park,  the  Sphinx  conglomerate  of  Montana,  the 
WhiteUil  congkmierate  of  Arizona,  the  Manti  shales  of  Uuh,  the 
Mojave  formation  of  S.  Catifomia  and  the  Amyzon  formation  of 
Nevada. 

Of  the  Eocene  of  other  countries  little  b  known  in  detail.  Strata 
of  this  age  occur  in  Central  and  S.  America  (Pktagonla-Megellaniaa 
Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina),  in  S.  Australia  (and  in  tM  Great 


sawan)  _       . 
R«*«i    5  •  Torrejon  Group.  300  ft. 
******    i  •  Pucroo  Group,  500  to  1000  ft. 


» South  of  the  Uinta  Mts.  in  Uuh.      «  Fort  Bndser  Basin. 
»  Wind  river  in  Wyoming,  « Wasatch  Mts.  in  Uuh, 

*  ToTKion  in  New  Mexico.  *  Puerto  river.  New  Mexfa 


New  Mexico.  1 


Australian  Bieht).  New  Zealand,  in  Seymour  Island  near  Graham 
Land  in  the  Antarctk:  Regions^  Japan,  Java,  Borneo^  New  Guinea, 
Moluccas,  Philippines,  New  Caledonia,  alio  in  GreenUnd,  Bear 
Island,  Spitsbergen  and  Siberia. 

Organic  JJfi  tf  th*  Eocene  Period.^M  ft  has  been  observed 
above,  the  name  Eocxne  was  given  to  this  period  on  the  ground 
that  in  its  fauna  only  a  small  percentage  of  living  spedes  were 
present;  this  estimation  was  fdnnded  upon  the  assemblage  of 
invertebrate  xemains  in  which,  from  the  oommcnccment  of  this 
period  until  the  present  day,  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
change^  The  real  biological  interest  of  the  period  centres  around 
the  higher  vertebrate  types.  In  the  marine  mdlusca  the  most 
noteworthy  change  is  the  entire  absence  of  ammonoids,  the  group 
which  throughout  the  Mesozoic  era  had  taken  so  prominent  a 
place,  but  disappeared  completely  with  the ckiseof  the  Cretaceous. 
Nautiloids  were  more  abundant  than  they  are  ai  present,  but 
as  a  whole  the  Ccphalopods  took  a  more  subordinate  part 
than  they  had  done  in  previous  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gasieropods  and  Pdecypods  found  in  the  numerous  shallow  seas 
a  very  suiuble  environment  and  itourished  exceedingly,  and 
their  shells  are  oiien  preserved  in  a  state  of  great  perfection 
and  in  enormous  numbers.  Of  the  Gasteropod  genera  Ceritkium 
with  its  estuarine  and  lagoooal  forms  Folamides,  PifUtmidofsis, 
&c.,  is  very  characteristic;  RosteUoria,  Vdulc,  Ffums^  Pliuro^ 
toma,  Con»u,  Typhis,  may  dso  be  dted.  Cardium,  Venericardia, 
CrassaieUa,  Corbtdomya,  CyUurea,  Lucina,  Anemia,  Otlrea  are  a 
few  of  the  many  Pelecypod  genera.  Echinodenns  were  repre- 
sented by  abundant  sea-urchins,  Eckinolampat,  Umtkia,  C^no* 
clypeus,  &c  Corals  flourished  on  the  numerous  reefs  and  ap* 
proximatttl  to  modem  forms  {Trochojmilia,  DendropkyUia),  But 
by  far  the  most  abundant  marine  organisms  were  the  foranim- 
fera  which  flourished  in  the  warm  seas  in  cotmtless  myriads. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  NnmnuUHes,  which  by  their 
eatraordinaiy  numerical  development  and  great  sis^  aa  well  as 
1^  their  wide  distributionj  demand  special  recogisition.  Many 
other  genera  of  almost  equal  importance  as  rock  builders,  lived 
at  the  same  time:  Orlhopkrag^a,  Opercuiina,  AssUinc,  Orhilolites, 
liUiola,  Alveolina.  CrusUcea  were  fairly  abundant  {Xanthoptit, 
Poriunus),  and  most  of  the  orders  and  many  families  of  modern 
insects  were  represented. 

When  we  turn  to  the  higher  forms  of  h'fie,  the  reptiles  and 
mammals,  we  find  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  fauna 
of  the  Eocene  and  those  periods  which  preceded  and  siMcecded 
it.  The  great  group  of  Saurian  reptiles,  whose  members  had 
hdd  dominion  on  land  and  sea  during  most  of  the  Mesosoic 
time,  had  completely  disappeared  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Eocoie;  in  their  place  |rfacentalmsmmals  ms  St  their  appearance 
and  rapidly  beoune  the  dominant  group.  Among  the  eariy 
Eocene  msmmsh  no  trace  can  be  found  of  the  numerous  and 
dearly-marked  orders  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day;  instead 
we  find  obicurely  differentiated  forms,  which  camioi  be  fitted 
without  violence  into  any  of  the  modem  orders.  The  early 
placental  mammah  were  generalised  types  (with  certain  non- 
placental  characters)  with  potentialities  for  rapid  divergenca 
and  development  in  the  dire<tion  of  the  more  spedaUsed  modem 
oideiB.   Thus,  the  Oeodsnu  foreshadowed  tha  Camivom,  tha 
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Stages. 


Bartonien.' 


Lut^ien. 


Yprtsten. 


Paris  Basin. 


Limestone  of  Saint-Ouen 
Satids  of  Mortefontaine. 
Sands  of  Bcauchamp. 
Sands  of  Auvers. 


Calcaire  grosder. 


En^od. 


Barton  beds. 

Upper  Bagahot  sands. 


•a 


Nummulitic  sands  of 
Soinons  and  Sands  of 
Cuiae  and  Aixy. 


Plastic  Cby  and  lignite 
beds. 


Limestones  of  Rilly  and 

Suzanne. 
Sands  of  Rilly  and  Bra- 

cheux. 


Bracklesham   and   Bourne* 

mouth  beds. 
Lower  Bagshot  sands. 


Alum  Bay  leaf  beds. 


London  Gay. 
Oldhaven  beds. 

Woolwich  and  Reading  beds. 


Thanet  aaods. 


Belgian  Basin, 


Sands  of  Lede. 


Laekenien. 
Brujieltien. 
Panisilien. 


Sands  of  Mons  en 

Pev^Ic. 
Flanders  Clay. 


Upper  Land^nien 
sands. 

Sands    of    Ostri- 
court. 

Land^nicn     tuff- 

eau. 
Marls  of  Gelinden 


Mediterranean 

regions  and 
Great  Central 


Flypch 
Phase. 


a     < 

^  8 

«  e  a 

-fie 


I 


I 
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North 


Uinta  Group  and 
Jarksonian. 


Bridger  Group  ami 
Claibornian. 

Wind  RiverCroup 
Wasatch  Croup 
and 


Chickaiawaii. 


Torrejon  Croup 

and 
Midwayan. 

Puerco  Group. 


Condylarthra  presaged  the  herbivorous  groups;  but  before  the 
close  of  this  period,  so  favourable  were  the  conditions  of  life 
to  a  rapid  evolution  of  types,  that  most  of  the  great  orders  had 
been  clearly  defined,  though  none  of  the  Eocene  genera  are  still 
extant.  Among  the  early  carnivores  were  Arcioeyon.PalaeonUtis, 
AnMyctonut,  Hyaenodtn,  Cynod&n,  Provivera,  Patriofdis.  The 
primitive  dog-like  forms  did  not  appear  until  late  in  the  period, 
in  Europe;  and  tnie  cats  did  not  arrive  until  later,  though  they 
were  represented  by  Eusmiius  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France. 
The  primitive  ungulates  (Condylarths)  were  generalized  forms 
with  five  effective  toes,  exemplified  in  Pkenacodus.  The  gross 
Amblypoda,  with  five-toed  stumpy  feet  (Corypfukhn),  were 
prominent  in  the  eariy  Eocene;  particularly  striking  forms 
were  the  Dinoceralidae,  Dinoceras,  with  three  pairs  of  horns  or 
protuberances  on  its  massive  skull  and  a  pair  of  huge  canine 
teeth  projecting  downwards;  Tinoceras,  Uifdatherium^  Loxo- 
phodtmt  ftc;  these  elephantine  creatures,  whose  remains  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Eocene  deposits  of  western  America,  died  out 
before  the  close  of  the  period.  The  divergence  of  the  hoofed 
mammals  into  the  two  prominent  divisions,  the  odd-toed  and 
even-toed,  began  fn  this  period,  but  the  former  did  not  get  beyond 
the  three-toed  stage.  The  least  differentiated  of  the  odd-toed 
group  were  the  Lophiodonts:  tapirs  were  foreshadowed  by 
Systemodon  and  similar  forms  {PcJaeotkerium,  Paioptolkerium) ; 
the  peccary-like  Hyracatkerium  was  a  forerunner  of  the  horse, 
Hyrothinus  was  a  primitive  rhinoceros.  The  evcSution  of  the 
horse  through  such  forms  as  Hyracotherium^  Pachynelophus, 
EokippuSt  &c.,  appears  to  have  proceeded  along  parallel  lines 
in  Eurasia  and  America,  but  the  true  horse  did  not  arrive  until 
later.  Ancestral  deer  were  represented  by  Dichobune,  Ampki- 
tragulut  and  others,  while  many  small  hog-like  forms  existed 
{Diphpus,  Eohyus,  Hyopolamus^  Homacodon).  The  primitive 
stock  of  the  camel  group  developed  in  N.  America  in  late  Eocene 
dme  and  sent  branches  into  S.  America  and  Eurasia.  The 
edentates  were  very  generalized  forms  at  this  period  (Gan- 


1  Bartonico  from  Barton,  England* 
Lutitien      „     Lutetia  *  Paris. 
Ypres,  FlandersL 
Landen,  Bekrium. 
The  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Sparnacum  *  Epemay. 
Laeken,  Belgium. 
Brussels. 
« •.u«^..«.H    .,    Mont  Panisel,  oaar  Mons. 
Other  names  that  have  been  applied  to  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene 
dot  Included  in  the  table  are  F^risien  and  Sucsionien  (Sotssons); 
Ludien  (Ludes  in  the  Paris  basin)  and  Priabonien  (Prlabona  in  the 
Vicentine  Alps) ;  Heenien  (H«r  near  Maascricfat)  and  Wemmelien 
OVcmmeL  Belgium^  i  very  many  more  flight  be  jneniioapd. 


Yprideji 

Laod^nien 

Thaneticn 

Sparnacten 

Laekenien 

Bruxolliso 

Panis^hen 
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odonta);  the  rodents  (TiUodontia)  attained  a  large  size  for 
memben  of  this  group,  e.g.  Tittotkerium.  The  Insectivores  had 
Eocene  forerunners,  and  the  Lemuroids — ^probable  anceston 
of  the  apes — were  forms  of  great  interest,  Anaptomprpkus^ 
Microsyops,  Heterokytu,  Microckaerus,  CoenopUhtcus'/evtOrAht 
Cetaceans  were  well  represented  by  Zeuglodon  and  otben. 

The  non-placcntal  mammals  although  abundant  were  taking  a 
secondary  place;  Didclpkys,  the  primitive  opossum,  ia  note- 
worthy on  account  of  its  wide  geographical  range. 

Among  the  birds,  the  large  flightless  forms,  EupUremiSt 
Castornif,  were  prominent,  and  many  others  were  present,  such 
as  the  ancestral  forms  of  our  modem  gulls,  albatrosses,  herons, 
buzzards,  eagles,  owls,  quails,  ploven.  Reptiles  were  poorly 
represented,  with  the  exception  of  crocodilians,  tortoises,  turtles 
and  some  large  snakes. 

The  flora  of  the  Eocene  period,  although  full  of  interest,  does 
not  convey  the  impression  of  newness  that  is  afforded  by  the 
fauna  of  the  period.  The  reason  for  this  difference  ia  this: 
the  newer  flora  had  been  introduced  and  had  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  there  is  no 
sharp  break  between  the  flora  of  the  earlier  and  that  of  the  later 
period;  in  both  we  find  a  mixed  assemblage — what  we  should 
now  regard  as  tropical  palms,  growing  side  by  side  with  mild- 
temf)erate  trees.  Early  Eocene  plants  in  N.  Europe,  oaks, 
willows,  chestnuts  (Castanea),  laurels,  indicate  a  more  temperate 
climate  than  existed  in  Middle  Eocene  when  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Hampshire  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  continent,  palms, 
figs,  cinnamon  flourished  along  with  the  cactus,  magnolia, 
sequoia,  cypress  and  ferns.  The  bte  Eocene  flora  of  Europe 
was  very  similar  to  its  descendant  in  modem  Australasia. 

See  A.  de  Lapparent.  Traiti  de  giotogie,  vol.  iii.  (sth  ed.,  I906), 
which  contains  a  i^ood  general  account  of  the  period,  with  numerous 
references  to  ori|g;inal  papers.  Also  R.  B.  Newton,  SyiUmatic  List 
of  Ike  Frederick  £.  Edvnrds  Collection  of  British  Olincene  and  Eocene 
Moljusca  in  the  British  Museum  {Natural History)  (1891).  pp.  399-335; 
G.  D.  Harris,  "  A  Revision  of  our  Ixjwer  Eocenes,"  Proc.  Geologists* 
Assoc.  X..  1887-1888:  W.  B.  Clark.  "  Correlation  Papers:  Eocene  ** 
(1891),  U.S.  Ceol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  8j.  For  more  recent  literature 
consult  Ceotogicol  Literaturt  added  to  the  Geological  Soctety's  Library^ 
published  annually  by  the  society.  Q.  A.  H.) 

BON  DB  BBAUMONT,  Chakles  GsNEViivK  LomsE  Auci7Ste 
ANoaf  TncOTHtE  o'  (173&-1810),  commonly  known  as  the 
Chevauek  o'Eon,  French  political  adventurer,  famous  for  the 
supposed  mystery  of  his  sex,  was  bom  near  Tonnerre  in  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  7th  of  October  1738.  He  was  the  son  of  an  advocate 
of  good  position,  and  after  a  distinguished  course  of  study  at  the 
College  Mazarin  he  became  a  doctor  of  law  by  ^>edal  dispensation 
before  the  usual  age,  and  adopted  his  father's  profession.  He 
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began  Btenry  work  as  a  eontribtitor  to  Fl^roo's  Amtte  Httinire, 
and  attracted  notice  as  a  political  writer  b>  two  wo/ks  on 
financial  and  administntive  questions,  which  he  published  in  his 
twenty-fitth  year.  His  reputation  increased  so  rapidijr  that  in 
X75S  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Louis  Francois,  prince  of 
Conti,  entrusted  by  Louis  XV.  (who  had  otiginaDy  sUrted  his 
**  secret "  foreign  policy— f.#.  by  undisdoBCd  agents  behind  the 
ba^  of  his  niinisters*~in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Conti's  ambition 
to  be  king  of  Poland)  with  a  secret  miiMOa  to  the  oonrt  of  Russia. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  for  the  fiat  time  to  have 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman,  with  the  connivance,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  French  court.*  In  this  disguise  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  reader  to  the  empress  EliaU)eth|  and  won  herover 
entiiely  to  the  views  of  his  royal  master,  with  i^om  he  main- 
tained  a  secret  correspondence  during  the  whole  of  his  diplomatic 
career.  After  a  year's  absence  he  returned  to  Paris  to  be 
immediately  charged  with  a  second  missioa  to  St  Petersburg, 
in  which  he  figured  in  bis  true  sex,  and  as  brother  of  the  reader 
trho  had  been  at  the  Russian  court  the  year  before.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  France  dvxing  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
For  these  difdomatic  services  be  was  rewarded  with  the  decorai 
tion  of  the  grand  cross  of  St  Louis.  In  X759  he  served  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine  as  aide-de*camp  to  the  mardlial  de 
Brogh'e,  and  was  wounded  duxix^  the  campaign.  He  had  held 
for  some  years  previously  a  commission  in  a  regimentol  dragoonsi 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  miUtary  exercises,  particu- 
larly in  fencing.  In  r^62,  on  the  return  of  the  due  de  Nivemais, 
d'Eon,  who  bad  been  secretary  to  his  embassy,  was  appointed  his 
successor,  first  aa  resident  agent  and  then  as  minister  pleni^ 
potcnliary  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  hot  been  long 
in  this  position  when  he  tost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  chiefly, 
according  to  his  own  account,  through  the  adverse  infiuenoe  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  Jealous  of  him  as  a  secret 
correspondent  of  the  king.  Superseded  by  count  de  Guerchy, 
d'Eon  showed  his  irritation  by  denying  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter  of  appointment,  and  by  raising  an  action  against  Guerchy 
for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Guerchy,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  previously  commenced  an  action  against  d'Eon  for  libel, 
founded  on  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  certain  state  docu* 
jnraits  of  which  he  had  possesion  in  his  official  capacity.  •  Both 
parties  succeeded  in  so  far  as  a  true  bill  was  foimd  against 
Guerchy  for  the  attempt  to  murder,  though  by  pleading  bis 
privilege  as  ambassador  he  escaped  a  trial,  and  d'Eon  was  found 
guilty  of  the  libeL  Failing  to  conae  up  for  judgment  when  called 
on,  he  waa  outlawed.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  lived  in 
obscurity,  appearing  in  public  diiefly  at  fencii^  matches. 
During  this  period  rumours  aa  to  the  sex  of  d'Eon,  originating 
probably  in  the  story  of  his  first  residence  at  St  Petersburg  as  a 
female,  began  to  excite  public  interest.  In  1 774  he  published  at 
Amsterdam  a  book  called  Les  Loirirs  dn  Ckevalitr  d'£(W,  which 
stimulated  gossip.  Bets  were  frequently  laid  on  the  subject^ 
and  an  action  raised  before  Lord  Mansfield  in  1777  for  the  re- 
covery of  one  of  these  bets  brought  the  question  to  a  judicial 
decision,  by  which  d'Eon  was  declared  a  female.  A  month  after 
the  trial  he  returned  to  France,  having  ccccived  pennission  to  do 
so  as  the  result  of  negotiations  in  which  Beaumarchais  was  em- 
ployed as  agent.  The  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  deliver  up 
certain  state  documents  in  his  possession,  and  to  wear  the  dress 
of  a  female.  The  reason  for  the  latter  of  these  stipulations  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  but  he  complied  with  it  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  In  1784  he  received  permission  to  visit  London 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  library  apd  other  |»operty. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to  France,  thcHigh  after  the  Revolu- 
tion he  sent  a  letter,  using  thq  name  of  Madame  d'Eon,  in  which 
be  offered  to  serve  in  the  republican  army.  He  continued  to 
dress  as  a  lady,  and  took  part  in  fencing  matches  with  success, 
though  at  last  in  1796  he  was  badly  hurt  in  one.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  ^and  of  May  1810.  During  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  small  pension  from  George  IIL 

*  But  ace  Lanj^'a  Hiitarieal  Mystmu^  pp.  241-342,  where  this  tndi^ 
jtional  account  la  discussed  and  rejectoa. 


A  postrmoitem  examiBation  of  the  bo^  conduahrdy  estabUdied 
the  fact  that  d'Eoa  was  a  man. 

The  beat  modem  accoants  are  in  the  due  de  Bit^ie's  L§  Secf^ 
dm  roi  (1888):  CaBCain  J.  Bachan  Telfer's  Stranwt  Carmt  itf  tk§ 
CkaaHer  d'B«n  (1888):  OcUve  Hombetg  and  Fernand  louiaelin, 
L$  Ckivalier  HEm  (1904) ;  and  A.  L4Uig's  Butorieal  UysUrw  (1904;.. 

BOTVOI,  i6ZSEP,  BjaK»«-(i8i^i87i}»  Hungarian  writer  and 
statesman,  the  son  of  Baron  Ignacz  EdtvQs  and  the  baroness 
Lilian,  was  born  at  Buda  on  the  13th  of  September  1813.  After 
aa  excellent  education  be  entered  the  civil  service  as  a  vice- 
notary,  and  was  early  introduced  to  potitical  life  by  his  father. 
He  also  speiu  many  yearn  in  western  Europe,  assimilating  the 
new  ideas  both  literary  and  p<^Ucal,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  schooL  On  his  return  to 
Hungsiy  he  wsote  his  first  political  work,  Fris^m  Rgjerm\  and 
at  the  diet  of  1839-1840  be  made  a  great  impression  by  his 
eloquence  and  learning.  One  of  his  first  speeches  (published', 
with  additional  matter,  in  1841)  warmly  advocated  Jewish 
emancipation.  Subsequently,  in  the columnsof  the  Pesli  Hirlap, 
EdtvQa  disseminated  his  progressive  ideas  farther  afield,  his 
standpoint  bemg  that  the  nenssary  reforms  could  only  be 
carried  out  administratively  by  a  responsible  and  purely  national 
government.  The  same  sentiments  pervade  his  novel  JAe 
Villagt  Notary  (1844-1846),  one  of  the  dassics  of  the  Magyar 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  less  notable  romance  Hungary  in 
IS14,  and  the  comedy  Lmg  live  Equality!  In  1842  he  married 
Anna  Rosty,  but  his  happy  domestic  life  did  not  interfere  with 
his  public  career.  He  was  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  writers  and  politicians  of  Hungary,  while  the  charm 
of  his  oratory  was  such  that,  whenever  the  archduke  pabtine 
Joseph  desired  to  have  a  full  attendance  in  the  House  of  Mag- 
nates, he  called  upon  £«tvds  to  address  it.  The  February 
revolution  of  1848  was  the  complete  triumph  of  £0tv^  ideas, 
and  he  held  the  portfolio  of  public  worship  and  instruction  in  the 
first  responsible  Hungarian  ministiy.  But  his  influence  extended 
far  beyond  his  own  department.  EdtvOs,  Deik  and  Sxecfatoyi 
represented  the  pacific,  moderating  influence  in  the  council  of 
ministers,  but  when  the  premier,  Batthy£.ny,  resigned,  EfitvCs, 
in  despaiTf  retired  for  a  time  toMunich.  Yet,  though  withdrawn 
from  the  tempests  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he  continued  to 
serve  bis  country  with  his  pen.  His  Influntee  of  the  Jluling  Ideas 
ofUte  rglh  Century  on  Ike  State  (Pest,  1851-1854,  German  editions 
at  Vienna  and  Leipzig  the  same  year)  profoundly  influenced 
literature  and  public  opinion  In  Hungary.  On  his  return  home» 
in  1851,  he  kept  resolutely  aloof  from  all  political  movements. 
In  1859  he  published  The  Guarantees  of  the  Power  and  Unity  of 
Austria  (Ger.  ed.  Letpxig,  same  year),  in  which  he  tried  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  between  personal  uiuon  and  ministerial  responsi* 
bility  on  the  one  hand  and  centralization  on  the  other.  After  the 
Italian  war,  howeveir,  such  a  halting-place  was  regarded  as  in- 
adequate by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  In  the  diet  of  i86t 
Ebtvds  was  one  of  the  most-  foyal  followers  of  Deik,  and  his 
speech  In  favour  of  the  "  Address  "  (see  DsAk,  Fkancis)  madtf 
a  great  tmpressionat  Vienna.  The  enforced  calm  iihldn  prevailed 
during  the  next  few  years  enabled  him  to  devote  hinttdf  once 
more  to  literature,  amt,  in  x866,  he  was  dected  president  of  the 
Hungarian  academy.  In  the  diets  of  1865  and  1867  be  fought 
sealously  by  the  side  of  De&k,  with  whose  policy  he  now  con»< 
pletely  associated  himself.  On  the  formation  of  the  Andrissy 
cabinet  (Feb.  1867)  he  once  more  accepted  the  portfolio  of  public 
worship  and  educatfon^  being  the  only  one  of  the  ministers  of 
1848  who  thus  returned  to  office.  He  had  now,  at  last,  the 
opportunity  of  realizing  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime.  That  very  year 
the  diet  passed  his  blfl  for  the  emancqMition  of  the  Jews;  though 
bb  further  efforts  in  the  direction  of  religious  liberty  were  less 
successful,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Catholics.  But  his 
greatest  achievement  was  the  National  Schools  Act,  the  most 
complete  system  of  education  piovickd  for  Hungary  since  th« 
daysof  Maria  Theresa.  Good  Catholic  though  he  was  (in  matten 
of  religion  he  had  been  the  friend  and  was  the  disciple  of  MoaxX* 
alembert),  E5tv($s  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility,  promulgated  in  1870,  and  when  the  b|shop  of 
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it,  EOtvOs  dted  bim  to  mppcar  MUhit  capital 
ad  anditmdum  terbum  rezmm.  He  was  a  constant  defender  of 
the  compoaition  with  Aiutria  (AusiffUk),  and  during  the  absence 
of  AndxUsy  used  to  preaide  over  the  council  of  ministers;  but 
the  labours  of  the  last  few  yean  were  too  much  for  his  failing 
health,  and  he  died  at  Peat  on  the  and  of  February  1871.  On  the 
3rd  of  May  1S79  a  statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Peat  in  the  square 
whidi  beus  hb  name. 

EOtvOa  occupied  aa  prominent  a  place  In  Hungarian  literature 
aa  in  Hungarian  poHtica.  Hia  peculiarity,  both  aa  a  politician 
andaaa  atateaman,  Ueahi  thefact  that  he  waa  a  true  philosopher, 
a  philosopher  at  houtaa  well  aa  in  theory;  and  In  hb  poema  and 
noveh  he  dothed  in  artistic  forma  all  t^  great  ideaa  for  which 
he  contended  in  aodal  and  political  life.  The  beat  of  his  venca 
are  to  be  found  in  his  ballads,  but  hia  poems  are  insignificant 
compared  with  his  romances.  It  w«a  T%€  CortkusioMSf  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiooda  at  Peat  in  1838,  that  fint  took  the 
public  by  atorm.  The  Magyar  novd  waa  then  in  ita  Infancy, 
being  chiefly  represented  by  the  historico^ics  of  Jdaiki.  EOtvfla 
first  modernized  it,  giving  prominence  in  hia  pages  to  antent 
sodal  problems  and  political  aspirations.  The  famous  VUiagt 
Neiary  came  still  nearer  to  actiml  lifie,  while  Hungary  in  tstit 
in  which  the  terrible  Dozsa  Jacquerie  (see  Dozsa)  is  so  vividly 
described,  is  espedally  interesting  because  it  rightly  attributes 
the  great  national  catastrophe  of  Mohflcs  to  the  blind  selfishness 
of  the  Magyar  nobility  and  the  intense  sufferings  of  the  pe<qple. 
Yet,  as  already  stated,  all  these  books  are  written  with  a  moral 
purpose,  and  their  somewhat  involved  and  difficult  style  Is, 
nomdays  at  any  rate,  a  trial  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  easy,  brilliant  and  livdy  novels  of  J6kaL 

The  beat  edition  of  EOtvte'  collected  worics  is  that  of  itei,  la 
17  vds.  Comparadvdy  few  of  hb  writinea  have  been  translated, 
but  there  are  a  good  English  vention  (London,  1850)  and  numerous 
German  vernona  of  The  Village  Notary,  while  The  Emancipation 
efike  Jews  has  been  translated  mto  Italian  and  German  (Pest,  1841- 
184a),  and  a  German  translation  of  HuHgary  w  re  14,  under  the  title 
of  Der  Bauemkriit  in  Unpsru  ^na  published  at  Pest  in  185a 


pest 

^ron  Jostpk  EoieoM  and  the  French' Uteraiun  (Hung.)  (Budapest^ 
1904).  (R.N.BO 

BPAmHONDAS  {c.  418-369),  Theban  general  and  stotcaman, 
bom  about  4x8  b.c.  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family.  For 
hu  education  he  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Lysis  of  Tarentum,  a 
Pythagorean  exile  who  bad  found  refuge  with  his  father  Polymnis. 
He  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  attack  upon  Mantinela  in  385, 
when  he  fought  on  the  Spartan  aide  and  saved  the  life  of  his  future 
colleague  Pelopidaa.  In  his  youth  Epaminondaa  took  little 
part  in  public  affairs;  he  held  aloof  from  the  political  asaaaaina- 
tiona  which  preceded  the  Theban  insurrection  of  379.  But  in  the 
following  campaigna  againat  Sparta  be  rendered  good  aervice  in 
organizing  the  Theban  defence.  In  371  be  represented  Thebes 
at  the  congress  in  Sparta,  and  by  hfo  refusal  to  surrender  the 
Boeotian  dties  imder  Theban  control  pravented  the  condosion 
of  a  general  peace.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  he  commanded 
the  Boeotian  amy  which  met  the  Peloponnesian  levy  at  Leuctra, 
and  by  a  brilliant  victory  on  this  aite,  due  mainly  to  hia  daring 
innovationa  in  the  tactica  of  the  heavy  infantry,  eatablished  at 
once  the  predominance  of  Thebes  among  the  land->powers  of 
Greece  and  his  own  fame  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  of 
Greek  generate.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
which  armed  against  Sparta  in  consequence  of  this  battle, 
Epamhiondas  in  370  led  a  large  host  into  Laconia;  thoni^ 
Unable  to  capture  Sparta  he  ravaged  Ita  territory  and  dealt  a 
lasting  blow  at  Sparta's  predominance  in  Pdoponnesus  by  liber- 
ating the  Measenians  and  rebuilding  their  capital  at  Meaaene. 
Accuaed  on  his  return  to  Thebes  of  having  exceeded  the  term  of 
hia  command,  he  made  good  hia  defence  and  waa  re-dected 
boeotarch.  In  3^  he  forced  the  bthmus  lines  and  aecured 
Sicyon  for  Thebea,  but  gained  no  considerable  auoceaaes.  In  the 
foIk>wing  year  he  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  Thessaly,  and 
upon  bdng  reinsuted  in  command  contrived  the  aafe  retreat 
pf  the  Theban  army  from  a  difficult  poaitiott.  .Ketumlng  to 


Thessaly  aeit  year  at  the  head  of  an  amy  ho  procured  tiK 
liberation  of  Pdopidas  from  the  tyrant  Alexander  of  Pherae 
without  striking  a  blow.  In  hia  third  expedition  (366)  to  Pdo- 
ponneaua,  Epaminondaa  again  duded  the  Isthmus  garrison  and 
woo  over  the  Acbacans  to  the  Theban  alliawe.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  growing  maritime  power  of  Athensj  Epaminondaa 
next  equipped  a  fleet  of  xoo  trifemea,  and  during  a  cruise  to  the 
Pzopontia  detached  acvecal  atatea  from  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy. When  sttbaequent  compUcationa  Uneatened  the 
podtion  of  Thebes  in  Pdoponneaoa  he  again  mustered  a  large 
army  in  order  to  cniah  the  newly  formed  Spartan  league  (363). 
After  some  maatcdy  operations  between  Sparta  and  Mantlneta, 
by  which  he  nearly  captured  both  these  towns,  be  engaged  in  a 
decisive  battle  on  the  latter  site,  and  by  hb  vigorous  shock 
tactics  gained  a  complete  victocy  over  hia  oppotients  (see 
Mamtiiiku).  Epaminondaa  himself  reodyed  a  severe  wound 
during  the  combat,  and  died  soon  after  the  iaaue  waa  decided. 

Hia  title  to  £ame  feata  mainly  on  his  brilliant  qualities  both 
as  a  strategist  and  as  a  tactidan;.hia  iniluence  on  military  art 
hi  Greece  waa  of  the  greateat.  For  the  purity  and  upnghtnem 
of  his  character  he  likswiae  atood  in  high  repute;  hia  culture  and 
doqucttce  equalled  the  ha^icat  Attic  stan<krd.  In  politics  his 
chief  achievement  waa  the  final  overthzow  of  Sparta'a  predomin- 
ance in  the  Peloponneae;  as  a  constructive  statesman  he  displayed 
no  spedal  talent,  and  the  lofty  pan-Hdlenic  ambitions  which  ate 
imputed  to  him  at  anv  rate  never  found  a  practical  expression. 

Cornelius  Nepoe,  Vila  Mpamtnondae;  Diodorua  xv.  52-68; 
Xenophon,  HeUenica,\iL;  L.  Pomtow,  Dot  Leben  des  Epamiuandas 
(Berltn,  1870);  vcfti  Stein,  Cesciichte  der  spartanischen  und  Ihebani- 
schen  Hegemonie  (Dorpat,  1884),  pp.  li^  aqq.;  H.  Swoboda  in  Pkuly- 
Wiflsowa,  RealencycUMdu,  v,  pt.  2  (Stuttgart,  1905),  pp.  2674.2707: 
alsoAaiiYcHtttofy.l?.        •-      ^     »     .  "^  \U,0,W,C^ 

SPARCH.  an  official,  a  governor  of  a  province  of  Roman 
(keece.  knatnon,  whoae  title  waa  equivalent  to,  or  represented 
that  of  the  Roman  pra^edus.  The  area  of  hia  administration 
waa  called  an  eparchy  (lrapx<«)*  The  term  aurvivea  aa  one  of 
the  adminiatrative  unite  of  modem  Greece,  the  country  being 
divided  into  nomarchies,  aubdivided  into  qMurchies,  again  sub- 
divided into  demarchies  (see  Gsbecr:  Local  AdmimttraiiaH), 
'*  Eparch  "and"  eparchy  "arealsousedlntheRusaiaaGrihodoz 
Church  for  a  bishop  and  his  diocese  cespeotivdy. 

BPAUUSITB  (a  French  word,  from  Spouk,  a  shouUer), 
properiy  a  shoulder-piece,  and  so  applied  to  the  shoulder-knot  of 
ribbon  to  which  a  acapulary  was  attached,  worn  by  memben  of  a 
religious  order.  The  military  usage  was  probably  derived  from 
the  metal  plate  (fipanditre)  which  protected  the  shoulder  in  the 
ddensive  armour  of  the  x6th  century.  It  was  fint  used  merdy 
aa  a  shoulder  knot  to  fasten  the  baldric,  and  the  application  of 
it  to  mark  distinctive  gradea  of  rank  waa  begun  in  France  at  the 
auggestion,  it  ia  said,  of  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fouquet,  due  de 
Bdle-Ide,  in  1759.  ^  modem  times  it  always  appears  as  a 
shoulder  ornament  for  military  and  naval  uniforma.  At  first  it 
consisted  mcidy  of  a  fringe  hanging  from  the  end  of  theshoolder- 
strap  or  cord  over  the  deeve,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  It  became  a  aolid  ornament,  conaiating  of  a  fiat  ahoulder- 
pieoe,  extended  beyond  the  point  of  the  ahoulder  into  an  oval 
plate,  from  the  edge  of  which  hanga  a  thick  fringe,  in  the  case  of 
officers  of  gold  or  diver.  The  epaukstte  la  worn  in  the  Britiah 
navy  by  ofBoers  above,  the  rank  of  aub-lieutenaat;  in  the  aimy 
it  ceaaed  to  be  worn  about  1855.  It  Is  worn  by  officers  in  the 
Uiiitcd  States  navy  above  the  rank  of  enaign;  since  1873  it  is 
only  worn  by  general  officers  in  the  army.  In  moat  other 
countries  epaidettes  are  worn  by  officers,  and  in  the  French 
army  by  the  men  also,  with  a  fringe  of  worsted,  vartoos  dis- 
tinctions of  shape  and  colour  bdng  observed  between  ranks, 
corps  and  arms  of  the  service.  The  **  scale  **  h  similar  to  the 
epaulette,  but  has  no  fringe. 

MtB,CHARLB8-MieHBU  ASB£fttt'(i7t»-t789);  edebrated 
for  his  hbours  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  bom  at  Paris 
on  the  asth  of  November  r7i  2,  bdng  the  son  of  the  king's  ardii- 
tect.  He  studied  for  the  church,  but  having  dedined  to  sign  a 
religious  formula  opposed  to  the  doctrinea  of  the  Jansanists,  he 
was  denied  ordination  by  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.    He  then 
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devoted  Mnuelf  to  the  study  of  kw;  but  about  the  tixoe  of  h& 
admission  to  the  bar  of  Paris,- the  bishop  of  Troyes  granted  him 
ordination,  and  offered  him  a  canonry  in  h»  cathedral,  lliis 
Inshop  died  soon  after,  and  the  abb6,  coming  to  Paxis,  was,  on 
account  of  his  relations  with  Soanen,  the  famous  Jansenist, 
deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  by  the  archbishop  of 
Beaumont.  About  the  same  time  it  happened  that  he  heard 
of  two  deaf  mutes  whom  a  priest  lately  dead  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  instruct,  and  he  offered  to  take  his  place.  The  Spaniard 
Pereira  was  then  hi  Paris,  exhibiting  the  r^ults  he  had  obuined 
in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
it  was  from  hhn  that  £pfe  obtained  his  manual  alphabet.  The 
abb€,  however,  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Ptoreira's 
method;  and  whether  he  did  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  attained  far  greater  success  than  Pereira  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  the  whole  system  now  followed  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  virtually  owes  its  origin  to  has  intelligence  and 
devotion.  In  1755  he  founded,  for  this  beneficent  purpose,  a 
school  which  he  supported  at  his  own  expense  until  his  death, 
and  which  afterwards  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Institution 
Nationale  des  Sourds  Muets  ft  Paris,"  founded  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  1791.  He  died  on  the  33rd  of  December  1789. 
In  1838  a  bronze  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  in  the 
church  ci  Saint  Roch.  He  published  various  books  on  his 
method  of  instruction,  but  that  published  in  1784  virtually 
supersedes  all  others.  It  is  entitled  La  VhitaUe  ManUre  d*in- 
struire  Us  sourds  et  muets,  confirmie  par  une  longue  expirknce. 
He  also  began  a  Dictionnaire  giniral  des  signes,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Us  successor,  the  abb£  Sicard. 

ipte-DB-COMBAT.  a  weapon  still  used  in  France  for  duel- 
ling, and  there  and  elsewhere  (blunted,  of  course)  for  exercise 
and  amusement  in  fencing  {q.v.).  It  b^  a  sharp-pointed  blade, 
about  35  in.  long,  without  any  cutting  edge,  and  the  guard,  or 
sheD,  is  bowl-shaped,  having  its  convexity  towards  the  point. 
The  ipie  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  small-sword,  and 
both  are  distinguished  from  the  older  rapier,  mainly  by  being 
several  inches  shorter  and  much  lighter  in  weight.  The  small- 
sword (called thus  in  opposition  to  the  heavy  cavalry  broadsword), 
was  worn  by  gentlemen  in  fuH  dress  throughout  the  x8th  century, 
and  it  still  survives  in  the  modem  English  court  costume. 

Fencing  practice  was  ori^aliy  carried  on  tv-ithout  the  pro- 
tection of  any  mask  for  the  face.  Wire  masks  were  not  in- 
vented till  near  1780  by  a  famous  fencing-master,  La  Boifssi^re 
the  elder,  and  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  much  later. 
.Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  dangerous  accidents  to  the 
face,  and  especially  the  eyes,  it  was  long  the  rigorous  etiquette 
of  the  fendng-room  that  the  point  should  always  be  kept  low. 

In  the  17th  century  a  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  a  fencing-master  in  revenge  for  having  had 
one  of  his  eyes  destroyed  by  the  latter  at  sword-play,  pleaded  on 
his  trial  for  murder  that  it  was  the  custom  to  "  spare  the  face." 

Rowlandson's  well-known  drawing  of  a  fencing  bout,  dated 
1787,  shows  two  accomplished  amateurs  making  a  foil  assault 
without  masks,  while  in  the  background  a  less  practised  one 
is  having  a  wire  mask  tied  on. 

For  greater  safety  the  convention  was  very  early  arrived  at  that 
no  hits  should  count  in  a  f  endng-bout  except  those  landing  on  the 
breast.  Thus  sword-play  soon  became  so  unpractical  as  to  lose 
much  of  its  value  as  a  training  for  war  or  the  dueL  For,  hits 
with  "  sharps  "  take  effect  wherever  they  are  made,  and  many 
an  expert  fencer  of  the  old  school  has  been  seriously  wounded,  or 
lost  his  life  in  a  dud,  through  forgetting  that  very  simpte  fact. 

Strangdy  enough,  when  masks  began  to  be  generally  worn, 
and  the  fieurd  {anf^icCf  "  foil,"  a  cheap  and  h'ght  substitute  for 
the  real  Cp£c)  was  invented,  fendng  practice  became  gradually 
even  more  conventional  than  before.  No  one  seems  to  have 
understood  that  with  masks  all  the  conventions  could  be  safely 
done  away  with,  root  and  branch,  and  sword-practice  might 
assume  all  the  semblance  of  reality.  Nevertheless  it  should  be 
dearly  recognized  that  the  basis  of  modem  foil-fendng  was  laid 
with  the  ^pee  or  small-sword  alone,  in  and  before  the  days  of 
Angelo,  of  Danet,  and  the  famous  chevalier  de  St  George,  who 


were  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  fleuret  also.  All  the  iUustrious 
French  professors  who  came  after  them,  sudi  as  La  BoCssi^  the 
younger,  Lafaug^,  Jean  Louis,  Corddois,  Grisier,  Bertrand  and 
Robot,  with  amateurs  like  the  baron  d'£apd6ta,  were  foil-players 
pure  and  simple,  whose  reputations  were  gained  before  the 
modem  fyte  play  had  any  recogni^  status.  It  was  reserved 
for  Jacob,  a  Parisian  fendng-master,  to  establish  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  a  definite  method  of  the  €p£e, 
which  differed  essentially  from  all  its  forerunners.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Baudry,  Spinnewyn,  Lainrent  and.Ayat.  The 
methods  of  the  four  first-named,  not  differing  much  inter  se, 
are  based  on  the  perception  that  in  the  real  sword  fight,  where 
hits  are  effective  on  all  parts  of  the  person,  the  "  classical " 
bent-arm  guard,  with  the  foil  inclining  upwards,  is  hopelessly 
bad.  It  offers  a  tempting  mark  in  the  exposed  sword-arm  itself, 
while  the  point  requires  a  movement  to  bring  it  in  line  for  the 
attack,  which  involves  a  fatal  loss  of  time.  The  fyke  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  a  short  lance  held  in  one  hand,  and  for  both 
rapidity  and  predsion  of  attack,  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
sword-arm  and  the  body  behind  it,  a  p<»ition  of  guard  with  the 
arm  almost  JuUy  attended,  and  ipie  in  tine  with  the  forearm^ 
is  far  the  safest.  Against  this  guard  the  direct  lunge  at  the 
body  is  impossible,  except  at  the  risk  of  a  mutual  or  double 
hit  {le  coup  des  deux  teutes).  No  safe  attack  at  the  face  or 
body  can  be  made  without  first  binding  or  beating,  opposing  or 
evading  the  adverse  blade,  and  such  an  attack  usually  involves 
an  initial  forward  movement.  Beats  and  binds  of  the  blade,  with 
retreats  of  the  body,  or  coimter  attacks  with  opposition,  replace 
the  old  foil-parries  in  most  instances,  except  at  dose  quarters. 
And  much  of  the  offensive  is  reduced  to  thrusts  M  the  wrist  or 
forearm,  intended  to  disable  without  seriously  wounding  the 
adversary.  The  direct  lunge  {coup-droO)  at  the  body  often 
succeeds  in  tournaments,  but  usually  at  the  cost  of  a  counter  hit, 
which,  though  later  in  time,  would  be  fatal  with  sharp  weapons. 

Ayat's  method,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  first-class  foil- 
player,  is  less  simple.  Indeed  for  years,  too  great  simplicity 
marked  the  most  successful  6p^-play,  because  it  usually  gained 
its  most  conspicuous  victories  over  those  who  attempted  a  foil 
defence,  and  whose  practice  gave  them  no  safe  strokes  for  an 
attack  upon  the  extended  blade.  But  by  degrees  the  ip^ts 
themselves  discovered  new  ways  of  attacking  with  comparative 
safety,  and  at  the  present  day  a  complete  Ipde-player  is  master 
of  a  large  variety  of  attractive  as  well  as  scientific  movements, 
both  of  attack  and  defence. 

It  was  mainly  by  amateurs  that  this  development  was  achieved. 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  representative  of  the  new  school  is 
J.  Joseph-Renaud,  a  consummate  swordsman,  who  has  also  been 
a  champion  foil-player.  Luden  Gaudin,  Alibert  and  Edmond 
Wallace  may  be  also  mentioned  as  among  the  most  skilful 
amateurs,  Albert  Ayat  and  L.  Bouch6  as  professors — all  of  Paris. 
Belgium,  Italy  and  England  have  also  produced  ^pfists  quite  of 
the  first  rank 

The  ^e  lends  itself  to  competition  far  better  than  the  foil, 
and  the  revival  of  the  small-sword  soon  gave  rise  in  France  to 
"  pools  "  and  "  tournaments  "  in  which  there  was  the  keenest 
rivalry  between  all  comers.^ 

In  considering  the  fykt  from  a  British  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  first  introduced  publidy  in  London  by 
C.  Newton-Robinson  at  an  important  assault-at-arms  held  in  the 
Steinway  Hall  on  the  4th  May  1900.  Professor  Spinnewyn  was 
the  prindpal  demonstrator,  with  his  pupil,  the  late  Willy 
Sulzbacher.  The  next  day  was  held  at  the  Inns  of  Court  R.  V. 
Scho<d  of  Arms,  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  first  English  open  (p6e  tourna- 
ment for  amateurs.  It  was  won  by  W.  Sulzbacher,  C.  Newton- 
Robinson  being-second,  and  Paul  Ettlinger,  a  French  resident  in 
London,  third.  This  was  immediatdy  followed  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  £p^  Club  of  London,  which,  under  the  successive 
residendes  of  a  veteran  swordsman,  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson,  and 
of  Lord  Desborough,  subsequently  held  annual  open  intemational 
tournaments.  The  winners  were:  in  1901,  Willy  Sulzbacher; 
1902,  Robert  Montgomerie;  1903,  the  marquis  de  Cbasscloup- 
I^ubat;  1904,  J.  J.-Renaud;  X905,  R.  Montgomerie.    In  1906 
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the  Amateur  Fencing  Anodation  for  the  first  time  recognised 
the  best-pUced  Englishman,  Edgar  Seligman  (who  was  the 
actual  winner),  as  the  English  6p6e  champion.  In  1907 
K.  Montgomerie  was  again  the  winner,  in  ,1908  C.  L.  DanieU, 
in  1909  R.  Montgomerie. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  English  amateurs  who  were  the 
earliest  to  perceive  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  6p^-p]ay,  it 
is  right  to  mention  Giptain  Hutton,  Ix>rd  Desborough,  Sir 
Cosmo  Duff-Cordon,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  Ix>rd 
Howard  de  Walden,  Egerton  Castle,  A.  S.  Cope,  R.A.,  W.  H.  C. 
Staveley,  C.  F.  Clay,  Lord  Morpeth,  Evan  James,  Paul 
King,  J.  B.  Cunliffe,  John  Norbury,  Jr.,  Theodore  A.  Cook, 
John  Jenkinson,  R.  Montgomerie,  S.  Martincau,  £.  B.  Milncs, 
H.  J.  Law,  R.  Merivale,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Hugh  Pollock, 
R.  W.  Doyne,  A.  G.  Ross,  the  Hon.  Ivor  Guest  and  Henry 
Balfour. 

Among  foreign  amateurs  who  did  most  to  promote  the  use  of 
the  £p£e  in  England  were  Messrs  P.  Ettlinger,  Anatole  Paroissicn, 
J.  Joseph-Renaud,  W.  Sulzbacher,  Rcn£  Lacroix,  H.  G.  Berger 
and  the  Marqviis  de  Chasscloup*Laubat. 

£p6e  practice  became  popular  among  Belgian  and  Dutch 
fencers  about  the  same  time  as  in  England,  and  this  made  it 
possible  to  set  on  foot  international  team-contests  for  amateurs, 
which  have  done  much  to  promote  good  feeling  and  acquaintance- 
ship among  swordsmen  of  several  countries.  In  1903  a  series  of 
international  matches  between  teams  of  six  was  inaugurated  in 
Paris.  Up  to  1 909  the  French  team  uniformly  won  the  first  place, 
Hvith  Belgium  or  England  second. 

English  fencers  who  were  members  of  these  international 
teams  were  Lord  Desborough,  Theodore  A.  Cook,  Bowden, 
Cecil  Haig,  J.  Norbury,  Jr.,  R.  Montgomerie,  John  Jenkin- 
son, F.  Townscnd,  W.  H.  C.  Staveley,  S.  Martineau,  C.  L. 
Danicll,  W.  Goddcn,  Captain  Haig,  M.  D.  V.  Holt,  Edgar 
Seligman,  C  Newton-Robinson,  A.  V.  Buckland,  P.  M.  Davson, 
E.  M.  Amphlctt  and  L.  V.  Fildcs.  In  1906  a  British  6p6c  team  of 
four,  consisting  of  Lord  Desborough,  Sir  Cosmo  DufT-Gordon, 
Bart.,  Edgar  Seligman  and  C.  Newton- Robinson,  with  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  and  Theodore  Cook  as  reserves  (the  latter 
acting  as  captain  of  the  team),  went  to  Athens  to  compete  in 
the  international  match  at  the  Olympic  games.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Germans  rather  easily,  the  team  opposed  and  worsted  the 
Belgians.  It  thus  found  itself  matched  against  the  French  in 
the  final,  the  Greek  team  having  been  beaten  by  the  French 
and  the  Dutch  eliminated  by  the  Belgians.  After  a  very  close 
fight  the  result  was  officially  declared  a  tie.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  an  English  fencing  team  had  encountered 
a  French  one  of  the  first  rank  upon  even  terms.  In  fighting  off  the 
tie,  however,  the  French  were  awarded  the  first  prize  and  the 
Englishmen  the  second. 

In  the  Olympic  games  of  London,  1908,  the  £p^  International 
Individual  Tournament  was  won  by  Alibert  (France),  but 
Montgomerie,  Haig  and  Holt  (England)  took  the  4th,  5th,  and 
8th  places  in  the  final  pool.  The  result  of  the  International 
Team  competition  was  also  very  creditable  to  the  English  repre- 
sentatives, Daniell,  Haig,  Holt,  Montgomerie  and  Amphlett, 
who  by  defeating  the  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes  and  Belgians  took 
second  place  to  the  French.  Egerton  Castle  was  captain  of  the 
English  team. 

In  open  International  Tournaments  on  the  Continent,  English 
(prists  have  also  been  coming  to  the  front.  None  had  won  such 
a  competitiorf  up  to  1909  outright,  but  the  following  had  reached 
the  final  pool:  C.  Newton-Robinson,  Brussels,  1901  (toth), 
£trctat,  1904  (6th);  E.  Seligman,  Copenhagen,  1907  (and),  and 
Paris,  1909  (i3th);  R.  Montgomerie,  Paris,  1909  (5th);  and 
E.  M.  Amphlett,  Paris,  1909  (loth). 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  victor  in  £pie  "  tournaments  " 
IS  by  dividing  the  competitors  into  "pools,"  usually  of  six  or 
eight  fencers.  Each  of  these  fights  an  assault  for  first  hit  only, 
with  every  other  member  of  the  same  pool,  and  he  who  is  least 
often  hit,  or  not  at  all,  is  returned  the  winner.  If  the  competitors 
are  numerous,  fresh  pools  are  formed  out  of  the  fiist  two,  three 
or  four  in  each  pool  of  the  Drcliminary  round,  and  so  on,  until  a 


small  number  are  left  In  for  a  final  pool,  the  irinaer  ti  which  fs 
the  victor  of  the  tournament. 

t/pit  fencing  can  be,  and  often  is,  conducted  indoors,  but  one 
of  its  attractions  consists  in  its  fitness  for  open-air  practice  i& 
pleasant  gardens. 

In  the  use  of  the  6pbt  the  roost  essential  pdnts  are  (x)  the 
position  of  the  sword-arm,  which,  whether  fully  extended  or  not, 
should  always  be  so  placed  as  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
wrist,  forearm  and  elbow  from  direct  thrusts,  by  theintervention 
of  the  guard  or  shell;  (2)  readiness  of  the  legs  for  instatU  advance 
or  retreat;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  the  weapon  Is  held,  the  beat 
position  (though  hard  to  acquire  and  maintain)  being  that 
adopted  by  J.  J.  Renaud  with  the  fingers  ever  the  grip,  so  that 
a  downward  beat  does  not  easily  disarm. 

The  play  of  individuals  is  determined  by  their  respective 
temperaments  and  physical  powers.  But  every  fencer  should 
be  always  ready  to  deliver  a  well-aimed,  swift,  direct  thrust  at 
any  exposed  part  of  the  antagonist's  arm,  his  mask  or  thigh. 
V<!ry  tall  men,  who  are  usually  not  particularly  quidi  on  their 
legs,  should  not  as  a  rule  attack,  otherwise  than  by  direct 
thrusts,  when  matched  against  shorter  men.  For  if  they  merely 
extend  their  sword-arm  in  response  to  a  simple  attack,  their 
longer  reach  will  ward  it  ofif  with  a  stop  or  counter-thrusL 
Short  men  can  only  attack  them  safely  by  beating,  binding, 
grazing,  pressing  or  evading  the  blade,  and  the  taller  fencers 
must  be  prepared  with  all  the  well-known  parries  and  counters 
to  such  offensive  movements,  as  well  as  with  the  stop-thrust 
to  be  made  cither  with  advancing  opposition  or  with  a  retreat. 
Fencers  of  small  stature  must  be  exceedingly  quick  on  their 
feet,  unless  they  possess  the  art  of  parrying  to  perfection,  and 
even  then,  if  slow  to  shift  ground,  they  will  continually  be  in 
danger.  With  plenty  of  room,  the  quick  mover  can  always 
choose  the  moment  when  he  will  be  within  distance,  for  an  attack 
which  his  slower  opponent  wUI  be  always  fearing  and  unable  to 
prevent  or  anticipate. 

It  is  desirable  to  put  on  record  the  modem  form  of  the  weapon. 
An  average  6ple  weighs,  complete,  about  a  pound  and  a  half, 
while  a  foil  weighs  approximately  one-third  less.  The  ^p^e 
blade  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  old  small-sword  after  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  "  colichemardc  "  form,  in  which  the  "JorU  "  of  the  blade 
was  greatly  thickened.  In  length  from  guard  or  shell  to  point 
it  measures  about  35  in.,  and  in  width  at  the  shell  about  i|ihs 
of  an  inch.  From  this  it  gradually  and  regularly  tapers  to 
the  point.  There  is  no  cutting  edge.  The  side  of  the  ^p^ 
which  is  usually  held  uppermost  is  slightly  concave,  the  other  is 
strengthened  with  a  midrib,  nearly  equal  in  thickness  and 
similar  in  shape  to  either  half  of  the  true  blade.  The  material 
is  tempered  steel.  There  is  a  haft  or  tang  about  8  in.  long,  which 
is  pushed  through  a  circular  guard  or  shell  ("  coquUU  ")  of  convex 
form,  the  diameter  of  which  is  normally  5  in.  and  the  convexity 
if  in.  The  shell  is  of  steel  or  aluminium,  and  if  of  the  latter 
metal,  sometimes  fortified  at  the  centre  with  a  disk  of  steel  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  The  insertion  of  the  haft  or  tang  through 
the  shell  may  be  either  central  or  excentric  to  the  extent  of  about 
X  in.,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  outside  of  the  forearm. 

After  passing  through  the  shell,  the  haft  of  the  blade  is  in- 
serted in  a  grip  or  handle  ("  poignet  **),  averaging  7  in.  in  length 
and  of  quadrangular  section,  which  is  made  of  tough  wood 
covered  with  leather,  india-rubber,  wound  cord  or  other  strong 
material  with  a  rough  surface.  The  grip  is  somewhat  wider  than 
its  vertical  thickness  when  held  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  diminishes 
gradually  from  shell  to  pommel  for  convenience  of  holding. 
It  should  have  a  slight  lateral  curvature,  so  that  in  executing 
circular  movements  the  pommel  is  kept  dear  of  the  wrist.  The 
pommel,  usually  of  steel,  is  roughly  spherical  or  eight-sided, 
and  serves  as  a  counterbalance.  The  end  of  the  haft  is  riveted 
through  it,  except  in  the  case  of "  ipies  dimonlabUs"  which  are 
the  most  convenient,  as  a  blade  may  be  changed  by  simply  un- 
screwing or  unlocking  the  pommel. 

An  <p6e  is  well  balanced  and  light  In  hand  when,  on  poising 
the  blade  across  the  forefinger,  about  x  in.  in  advance  of  the  shell, 
it  Is  in  equib*brium. 
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For  practice^  the  point  is  blunted  to  resemble  the  flat  he»d  of  a 
nail,  and  is  made  still  more  incapable  of  penetration  by  winding 
around  it  a  small  ball  of  waxed  thread,  such  as  cobblers  use. 
This  is  called  the  *'  button."  In  competitions  various  forms  of 
**  boutoM  ttuurqucHrg,'*  all  of  which  are  unsatisfactory,  are 
occasionally  used.  The  "  p^tnte  4'arril,"  like  a  small  lin-Uck 
placed  bead  downwards  on  the  flattened  point  of  the  ip^,  and 
fastened  on  by  means  ct  the  waxed  thread,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
most  useful,  by  fixing  in  the  clothes,  to  show  where  and  when 
a  good  hit  hii  been  made.  The  point  need  only  protrude 
about  \^flh  of  an  inch  from  the  button.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  pointes  d'arr£t.  The  best  is  called,  after  its  inventor, 
the  "  Ltoa  Sazie,"  and  has  three  blunt  points  of  hardened 
ateel  each  slightly  excentric.  The  single  point  is  sometimes 
prevented  by  the  thicknesa  of  the  button  from  scoring  a 
good  hit. 

A  mask  of  wire  netting  is  used  to  protect  the  face,  and  a 
•tout  glove  on  the  sword  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  wear  strong 
clothes  and  to  pad  the  jacket  and  trousers  at  the  most  exposed 
parts,  in  case  the  bUde  should  break  unnoticed.  A  vulnerable 
qx>t,  which  ought  to  be  specially  padded,  is  just  under  the 
tword-arm. 

Bibliography. — Among  the  older  works  on  the  history  and 
practice  of  the  small-sword,  or  6pee,  are  the  followins : — The  Scots 
Feneirtt-Master,  or  CompUai  SmaU'Sioordsmam^  by  W.  H.  Gent 
(Sir  William  Hope,  afterwards  baronet)  (Edinburgh,  16S7),  and 
aeveial  other  works  by  the  saaie  author,  of  later  date,  for  which  see 
Sckooli  and  Masters  of  Fenu,  by  ^erton  Castk;  Nouteau  traile  da 
la  perfection  sur  le  fait  des  armes,  by  P.  G.  F.  Cirard  (Paris,  1736); 
VEcole  des  armes,  by  M.  Angelo  (London.  1763);  VAHdts  armes,  by 
M.  Danct  (a  vols.,  Paris,  t766>t767):  Nam/eau  tr€iU  da  FaH  das 
armest  by  Nicolas  Desneuae  (LM«e,  I77&)* 

More  modem  are:  TraiU  da  fart  des  armes,  by  la  B<)cssi^rc»  jr. 
(Paris',  1818};  Les  Armes  et  U  duel,  by  A.  Crisicr  (4nd  cd.,  Pans, 
1847);  Les  Secrets  de  I'epfe,  by  the  baron  dc  Bazancourt  (Paris, 
1863) :  Schools  and  Masters  of  Feueat  by  Egcrton  Gistle  (London, 
|8M}:  La  Jau  defipia,  by  J.  Jacob  and  £mil  Andr^  (Paris.  1887): 
L'tMrima  pratiqua  oh  XJa*  sihUt  by  Ambroise  Baudry  (Paris) ; 
VEscrime  a  ffpee,  by  A.  Spinnewyn  and  Paul  Manonry  (Paris.  189&) : 
TheStcordandthe  Cer;turies,  by  Captain  Hutton  (London.  1901);  "The 
Revival  of  the  Small-sword,  by  C.  Newton-Robinson,  in  the  iViMtf- 
leen/A  CaniMryand  After  (London.  January  1905);  Noiaeau  TraUi 
de  I'ipie,  by  Dr  Edoro,  privately  published  (Paris.  1008) ;  and,  roost 
important  of  all.  Method*  ^escrime  H  t'^pee,  by  J.  Joseph- Rcnaud, 
privately  published  (Paris,  1909).  (C.  E.  N.  R.) 

EPERJES,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  S&ros. 
190  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  13,098.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tarc2a.  an  affluent  of  the 
Thciss,  and  has  been  almost  completely  rebuilt  since  a  great  fire 
in  1887.  Epcrjes  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  and  is 
still  partly  surrounded  by  its  old  walls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Grcck- 
Catholic  bishop,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  caihedial  built  in  the 
i8th  century  in  laic  Gothic  style.  It  possesses  manufactures  of 
cloth,  table-linen  and  earthenware,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
wine,  linen,  cattle  and  grain.  About  2  m.  to  the  south  is  S6v&r 
with  important  salt-works. 

In  the  same  county,  38  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Eperjcs,  is  situated  the 
old  town  of  Bdrtfa  (pop.  6098),  which  possesses  a  Gothic  church 
from  the  14th  century,  and  an  interesting  town-hall,  dating  from 
the  X5th  century,  and  containing  very  valuable  archives.  In 
its  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  pine  forests,  are  the  baths  of 
B&rtfa,  with  twelve  mineral  springs — iodate,  ferruginous  and 
alkaline — ^used  for  bathing  and  drinking. 

About  6  m.  N.W.  of  Eperjes  is  situated  the  village  of  V6r6s- 
v&gis,  which  contains  the  only  opal  mine  in  Europe.  The  opal 
was  mined  here  800  years  ago,  and  the  largest  piece  hitherto 
found,  weighing  3940  carats  and  estimated  to  have  a  value  of 
£x7S,ooo,  is  preserved  in  the  Court  Museum  at  Vienna. 

Eperjes  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  T2th  century  by 
a  German  colony,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  free 
town  in  1347  by  Louis  I.  (the  Great).  It  was  afterwards  fortified 
and  received  special  privileges.  The  Reformatfon  found  many 
early  adherenu  here,  and  the  town  played  an  important  part 
during  the  religious  wars  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  became  famous 
by  the  so-called  "  butchery  of  Eperjes,"  a  tribunal  Instituted 
by  the  Austrian  general  Caraffa  in  1687,  which  condemned  to 


death  and  confiscated  the  property  of  a  great  number  of  dtizens 
accused  of  Protestantism.  During  the  i6th  and  the  t7th 
centuries  its  German  educational  establishments  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation. 

^ERNAY.  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissemcnl  in  the  department  of  Mame,  88  m.  E.N.E.  of  Paris 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway  to  Chilons-sur-Marnc. 
Pop.  ( 1906)  20,392 .  The  town  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne  at  the  extremity  of  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Cubry,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  In  the  central  and  oldest  quarter  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  surrounding  suburbs  are 
modem  and  more  spacious,  and  that  of  La  Folic,  on  the  east, 
contains  many  handsome  villas  belonging  to  rich  wine  merchants. 
The  town  has  also  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne. 
One  of  its  churches  preserves  a  portal  and  stained-glass  windows 
of  the  i6th  century,  but  the  other  public  buildings  arc  modern. 
£pernay  is  best  known  as  the  principal  entrcpdl  of  the  Champagne 
wines,  which  are  bottled  and  kept  in  extensive  vaults  in  the 
chalk  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  manufacture  of 
the  apparatus  and  material  used  in  the  champagne  industry 
occupies  many  hands,  and  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  has 
important  workshops  here.  Brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  of  hats  and  caps,  are  also  carried  on.  £pernay  is  the 
scat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  and  communal  colleges  for  girls  and  boys. 

£pernay  {Sparnacum)  belonged  to  the  archbishops  of  Reims 
from  the  5th  to  the  loth  century,  at  which  period  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Champagne.  It  sufTcrcd  severely 
during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  was  burned  by  Francis  I. 
in  1544.  It  resisted  Henry  of  Navarre  in  1593,  and  Marshal 
Biron  fell  in  the  attack  which  preceded  its  capture.  In  1642 
it  was,  along  with  Ch&tcau-Thicrry,.  erected  into  a  duchy  and 
assigned  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon. 

iPERNON,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Eurc-et-Loir,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Drouettc  and  the  Gucsle, 
17  m.  N.E.  of  Chart  res  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  2370,  It  belonged 
originally  to  the  counts  of  Mont  fort,  who,  in  the  nth  century, 
built  a  castle  here  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  left,  and  granted 
a  charter  to  the  town.  In  the  13th  century  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent lordship,  which  remained  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Navarre  till,  in  the  i6ih  century,  it  was  sold  by  King  Henry 
(afterAvards  King  Henry  IV.  of  France)  to  Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret, 
for  whom  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  in  1 5S1.  The  new 
duke  of  £pernon  was  one  of  the  favourites  of  Henry  III.,  who 
were  called  Us  Mignons;  the  king  showcfcd  favours  upon  him, 
giving  him  the  posts  of  colonel-general  in  the  infantry  and  of 
admiral  of  France.  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  made 
himself  practically  independent  in  his  government  of  Provence. 
He  was  instrumental  In  giving  the  regency  to  Marie  de'  Medici  in 
r6io.  and  as  a  result  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
government.  During  his  governorship  of  Guienne  in  1622  he 
had  some  scandalous  scenes  with  the  parlcment  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux.  He  died  in  1642.  His  eldest  son,  Henri  de 
Nogaret  de  la  Valet te,  duke  of  Candale,  served  under  Richelieu, 
in  the  armies  of  Guienne,  of  Picardy  and  of  Italy.  The  second 
son  of  Jean  Louis  de  Nogaret,  Bernard,  who  was  born  Iti  1 592, 
and  died  in  1661,  was,  like  his  father,  duke  of  £pemon,  colonel- 
general  in  the  infantry  and  governor  of  Guienne.  After  his 
death,  the  title  of  duke  of  £pemon  was  borne  by  the  families  o( 
Goth  and  of  Pardaillan. 

EPHEBEUM  (from  Gr.  ^^inpat,  a  young  man),  in  architecture, 
a  large  hall  in  the  ancient  Palaestra  furnished  with  seats 
(Vitruvius  v.  xi),  the  length  of  which  should  be  a  third  larger 
than  the  width.  It  served  for  the  exercises  of  youths  of  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

EPHEBI  (Gr.  irt,  and  fjffn,  »«.  "those  who  have  reached 
puberty  "),  a  name  specially  given,  in  Athens  and  other  Greek 
towns,  to  a  class  of  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  formed  a  sort  of  college  under  state  control.  On  the 
completion  of  his  seventeenth  year  the  Athenian  youth  attained 
his  civil  majority,  and,  provided  he  belonged  to  the  first  three 
property  classes  and  passed  the  scrutiny  (fioKitiaaia)  as  to  age, 
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dvic  descend  and  physical  capability,  was  enrolled  on  the  register 
of  bis  deme  (Xij^utpxw^i'  7pa/x/iaretov).  He  thereby  at  onoe 
became  Jiable  to  the  znilitary  training  and  duties,  which,  at  least 
in  the  earliest  times,  were  the  main  object  of  the  Ephebia. 
In  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  names  of  the  enrolled  ephebi  were 
engraved  on  a  bronee  pillar  (formerly  on  wooden  tablets)  in 
front  of  the  coimcil-chambcr.  After  admission  to  the  college, 
the  ephebus  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  recorded  in  PoUux  and 
Stobaeus  (but  not  in  Aristotle),  in  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  and 
was  sent  to  Munychia  or  Acte  to  form  one  of  the  garrison.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  training,  the  ephebi  were  reviewed, 
and,  if  their  performance  was  satisfactory,  were  provided  by  the 
state  with  a  spear  and  a  shield,  which,  together  with  the  cUamys 
(cloak)  and  peiasus  (broad-brimmed  hat),  made  up  their  equip- 
ment. In  their  second  year  they  were  transferred  to  other 
garrisons  in  Attica,  patrolled  the  frontiers,  and  on  occasion  took 
'an  active  part  in  war.  During  these  two  years  they  were  free 
from  taxation,  and  were  not  allowed  (except  in  certain  cases)  to 
appear  in  the  law  courts  as  plaintifits  or  defendants.  The  ephebi 
took  part  in  some  of  the  most  important  Athenian  festivals. 
Thus  during  the  Eleusinia  they  were  told  off  to  fetch  thie  sacred 
objects  from  Elcusis  and  to  escort  the  image  of  lacchus  on  the 
sacred  way.  They  also  performed  police  duty  at  the  meetings 
of  the  ecclesia. 

After  the  end  of  the  4th  centuty  B.C.  the  institution  underwent 
a  radical  change.  Enrolment  ceased  to  be  obligatory,  lasted 
only  for  a  year,  and  the  limit  of  age  was  dispensed  with.  In- 
scriptions attest  a  continually  decreasing  number  of  ephebi,  and 
with  the  admission  of  foreigners  the  college  lost  its  representative 
national  character.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  weakening  of 
the  military  spirit  and  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture.  The 
military  element  was  no  longer  all-important,  and  the  ephebia 
became  a  sort  of  university  for  well-to-do  young  men  of  good 
family,  whose  social  position  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the 
Athenian  "knights"  of  earlier  times.  The  ixutitution  lasted 
till  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  a.o. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ephebia  was  in  existence  in  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  controlled  by  the  Areopagus  and  strategus 
as  its  moral  and  military  supervisors.  In  the  4th  century  their 
place  was  taken  by  ten  sophronislae  (one  for  eadi  tribe),  who,  as 
the  name  implies,  took  special  interest  in  the  morals  of  those 
under  them,  their  military  training  being  in  the  hands  of  experts, 
of  whom  the  chief  were  the  hopiomcchus,  the  acoiUisUs,  the 
toxoUs  and  the  apheUs  (instructors  respectively  in  the  use  of 
arms,  javelin-throwing,  archery  and  the  use  of  artillery  engines). 
Later,  the  sophronistae  were  superseded  by  a  single  official  called 
cosnutes,  elected  for  a  year  by  the  people,  who  appointed  the 
instructors.  When  the  ephebia  instead  of  a  military  college 
became  a  university,  the  miliury  instructors  were  replaced  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians^  grammarians  and  artists.  In  Roman 
imperial  times  several  new  officials  were  introduced,  one  of  special 
importance  being  the  director  of  the  Diogeneion,  where  youths 
under  age  were  trained  for  the  ephebia.  At  this  period  the  college 
of  ephebi  was  a  miniature  city;  its  members  called  themselves 
"  citizens,"  and  it  possessed  an  archon,  strategus,  herald  and 
other  officials,  after  the  model  of  andent  Athens. 

There  is  an  extensive  class  of  inscriptions,  ranging  from  the  3rd 
centurv  B.C.  to  the^rd  century  a.d.,  containing  decrees  relating  to 
the  ephebi.  their  officers  and  instructors,  and  lists  of  the  same,  and 
a  whole  chapter  (42)  of  the  Aristoteluin  CtmslituHoit  of  Athens  is 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  moot  important  treatises  on  the 
subject  are:  W.  Dictenberecr,  D«  ephelns  Atticu  (G<}ttingen,  1963) ; 
A.  Dumont,  Essat  sur  VfpMbie  aUique  (1875-1876) ;  L.  Urasbcrger, 
Eniikung  und  Uniemcht  im  Uasiicken  AUertum,  U.  OVQrzburg, 
18^0:  J.  P.  Mahaify.  OU  Greek  Edueaiian  -(1881);  P.  Giraid, 
LEdueation  atkinienne  au  V*  et  IV*  siicie avani  /.-C  (and  ed.,  1891), 
and  article  in  Daremberg  and  SagHo's  Dktionnaire  des  antiguiUs 
which  contains  further  bibliographical  references:  G.  Gilbert,  The 
ConstituUenal  AntiquUies  of  Athens  (Eng.  tr.,  1895);  &  Basolt. 
Die  tnechischen  Stoats-  und  ReehisaUeHUmer  (1893);  T.  Thalheim 
aiul  J.  Ohler  in  .Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyehpadie  der  classischen 
AUertumsmssenschaft.  v.  pt.  2  (1905) ;  W.  W.  Capes,  University  Life 
tn  Anctent  Athens  (1877). 

EPHEHERIS  (Greek  for  a  "  diary  *0.  a  table  giving  for  stated 
times  the  apparent  position  and  other  numerical  particulars 


relating  to  a  heavenly  body.  The  Atif0M$mcal  Bpktment^ 
familiariy  known  as  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  is  a  national  anaual 
publication  containing  epheinerides  of  the  prindptl  or  noore 
conspicooai  heavenly  bodies,  elements  and  other  dataof  edipccs, 
and  other  nuitter  useful  to  the  astronomer  and  navigator.  The 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United  Statfea,  France, 
Germany  and  Spain  publish  such  annals. 

BPHBBIAIfS,  BPimS  TO  THB.  This  Iwok  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  moat  general  and  least  oorarional  and  polcoiSc 
of  an  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  large  sectioB  of  which  seems  alnaoat 
Kke  the  b'teraiy  elabontipn  of  a  theological  topic,  may  best  be 
described  as  a. solemn  oration,  addressed  to  absent  heaivs,  and 
intended  not  primarily  to  clarify  tbdr  minds  but  to  stir  their 
emotions.  It  is  thus  a  tnie  letter,  but  in  the  grand  style,  verging 
on  the  nature  not  of  an  essay  but  a  poem.  Bpkesians  has  been 
called  **  the  coown  of  St  Paul's  writings,"  and  whether  it  be 
measured  by  its  theological  or  its  literary  Interest  and  import- 
ance, it  can  fairly  dispute  with  Romans  the  daim  to  be  his  greatest 
epistle.  In  the  public  and  private  use  of  Christians  smrie  pans 
of  Epkesions  have  been  among  the  most  favourite  of  all  New 
Testament  passages.  Like  its  abter  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it 
represents,  whoever  wrote  it,  deep  experience  and  bold  use  of 
reflection  on  the  meaning  ~of  that  experience;  if  it  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  reveals  to  us  a  distinct  and  important 
phase  of  his  thought. 

To  the  nature  of  the  epistle  correspond  well  the  facts  of  its 
title  and  address.  Hie  title  "  Td  the  Ephesians  "  is  found  in  the 
Muratorian  canon,  in  Ircnaeus,  Tertidlian  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  as  well  aa  in  all  the  earliest  MSS.  and  veisions. 
Mardon,  however  (c  AJ>.  150),  used  and  xeconunended  copies 
with  the  title  "  To  the  Laodiceans."  This  would  be  inexplicable 
if  Eph.  i.i  had  read  in  Marcion's  copies,  as  it  does  in  most  andent 
authorities,  "  To  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus  ";  but  in  fact 
the  words  Ip  'E^^  of  verse  x  were  probably  absont.  They 
were  not  contained  in  the  text  nsed  by  Qrigen  (d.  253);  BasQ 
(d.  379)  says  that  "  andent  copies  "  omitted  the  words;  and 
they  are  actually  omitted  by  Codices  ^(Vaticanus,  4th  century) 
and  H  (Sinaiticus,  4th  centuiy),  together  with  Codex  67  (xith 
century).  The  words  "in  Ephesus"  wece  thus  probably 
originally  lacking  in  the  address,  and  were  inserted  from  the 
suggestion  of  the  title.  Either  the  address  was  general  (**  to 
the  saints  who  are  also  faithful  '0  or  else  a  blank  was  left.  In 
the  latter  case  the  name  may  have  been  intended  to  be  supplied 
orally,  in  communicating  the  letter,  or  a  different  name  may 
have  been  written  in  each  of  the  individual  copies.  Under  any 
of  these  hypotheses  the  address  would  indicate  that  we  have 
a  drcular  letter,  written  to  a  group  of  churches,  doubtless  in 
Asia  Minor.  This  would  account  for  the  ^neral  character  of  the 
epistle,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  and  striking  absence  of  personal 
greetings  and  of  concrete  allusions  to  existing  drcumstances 
among  the  readers.  It  appears  to  have  drawn  its  title,  "  To  the 
Ephesians,"  from  one  of  the  churches  for  which  it  was  intended, 
perhaps  the  one  from  which  a  copy  was  secured  when  Paul's 
epistles  were  collected,  shortly  before  or  after  the  year  xoa 
That  our  epistle  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Col.  iv.  16,  which  was 
to  be  had  by  the  Colossians  from  Laodicea,  is  not  unlikely. 
Such  an  identification  doubtless  led  Mardon  to  alter  the  title 
in  his  copies. 

The  structure  of  Ephesians  is  epistolary;  it  opens  with  the 
usual  salutation  (Li-a)  and  doses  with  a  brief  personal  note  and 
formal  farewell  (vi.2z-24).  In  the  hitervem'ng  body  of  the  q>istle 
the  writer  also  follows  the  regular  form  of  a  letter.  In  an  ordinary 
Greek  letter  (as  the  papyri  show)  we  should  find  the  salutation 
followed  by  an  expression  of  gratification  over  the  corre- 
spondent's good  health  and  of  prayer  for  its  continuance.  Paul 
habitually  expanded  and  deepened  this,  and,  in  this  case,  that 
paragraph  is  enormously  enlarged,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  including  chapters  i.-iii.,  and  as  carrying  the  main  thought 
of  the  epistle.  Chapters  iv.-vi.  merely  make  application  of  the 
main  ideas  worked  out  in  chapters  1.-111.  Throughout  the  epistle 
we  have  a  singular  combination  of  the  seemingly  desultoiy 
method  of  a  letter,  turning  aside  at  a  word  and  straying  wherever 
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the  mood  of  Ui«  momcBt  fctdi*  miik  Ibo  <rm,  fomwd  inaach 
of  eamett  tad  mature  thought.  In  thb  combfaiation  resides  the 
doubtless  uncoDsdout  but  nevertheless  resl  Utenuy  art  of  the 
composition. 

The  fundamental  theme  of  the  epistk  Is  Tk0  Unity  cf  Ucnkmd 
Ml  Chrisi,  and  hence  the  Unity  and  Dhrinhy  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  God's  purpose  from  eternity  was  to  unite  mankind  in 
Christ,  and  so  to  bring  human  history  to  its  goal,  the  New  &Ian, 
the  measure  of  the  staturs  cl  the  luUiess  of  Christ.  Those  who 
hare  bcKeved  in  Christ  ace  the  present  represeniatifes  and  result 
of  this  purpose;  and  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  purposer  itself^ 
the  secret  ofthekges,  has  now  beenreveaied  to  men.  This  theme 
is  not  formally  discussed,  as  in  a  theoiogical  treatise,  but  is 
rather,  as  it  were,  celebiated  in  lofty  eul^  and  application. 
First,  in  chapters  i'iil.,  mder  the  mask  of  a  cenventioiud 
congratulalory  paragraph,  the  writer  dedara  at  length  the 
privileges  which  this  great  fact  confers  upon  those  who  by  faith 
receive  die  gift  el  God,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  touch  on  the  various 
aspects  of  his  subject.  Then,  in  chapters  iv.-vL,  he  turns,  with 
a  chtfactciistic  and  impressive  "  therefore,*'  to  set  forth  the 
obligatioBS  which  correspond  to  the  privileges  he  has  just 
expounded.  This  author  is  indeed  interested  to  prosecute 
vigorous  and  substantial  thiakittg,  but  the  mainspring  of  hie 
interest  is  the  conviction  that  such  thought  is  significant  for 
inner  and  outer  life. 

The  reSarionship*  both  litcnuy  and  theologioal,  between  the 
epistle  to  the  Bphesians  and  that  to  the  Ceiostiam  {q.v.)  is  very 
close.  Itistobeseeninmanyof  the  prominent  ideas  of  the  two 
writings,  especially  in  the  developed  view  of  the  central  position 
of  Christ  in  the  whole  uatverse;  in  the  conception  of  the  Church 
as  Christ's  body,  of  whidi  He  is  the  head;  in  the  thought  of 
the  great  Mystery,  once  secret,  now  revceled.  There  is  further 
resemblance  in  the  formal  moral  code,  arranged  1^  classes  of 
persons,  and  having  much  •the  same  contents  in  the  two  epostlca 
(Eph.  V.  sa-^.  9;  CoL  iiL  18-iv.  x).  Inboth,  also,  Tychieus 
csrries  the  letter,  and  in  almost  identical  langiiage  the  readers 
are  told  that  he  will  by  word  el  mouth  give  fuller  information 
about  the  apostle's  aiUrs  (Eph.  vi.  dt-ss;  Cd.  iv.  i-%y.  More*> 
over,  in  a  great  number  of  characteristie  phrases  and  even  whole 
verMS  the  two  are  alike.  Compare,  foe  instance,  Eph.  i  7, 
CoL  L  14^  Eph.  L  xo,  CoL  i.  so;  Eph.  i  sx,  Cel;  L  x6;  Eph.  L 
S3,  33,  CoL  L  x8,  19;  Eph.  iL  5,  Cd.  iL  \i\  Eph.  ii.  xx,  Cd. 
iL  tx;  Eph.  iL  |6,  Cd.  L  ao;  ^ih.  iiL  s,  3,  GoL  L  35,  36,  and 
many  Other  ^Muallds.  Only  a  comparison  in*  deuil  will  give  a 
true  impres^tt  of  the  extraordiittry  degree  of  resemblance. 
Yet  the  two  epistles  do  not  follow  the  same  course  of  thought, 
knd  thdr  omtents  cannot  besucceasfidly  exhibited  in  a  common 
synoptical  abstract.  Each hasits  independent  occasion,  purpose, 
character  and  method;  but  they  draw  largely  on  a  common 
store  of  thou^t  and  use  common  means  of  expression. 

The  question  of  the  authorship  of  Efikesiont  isless  important  to 
the  student  of  the  history  of  Christisn  thought  than  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  because  of  the  generalnesaof  tone 
and  the  lack  of  spediic  allusion  in  the  work.  It  purports  to  be 
by  Paul,  and  was  heki  to  be  his  by  Mardon  aiKi  intheMura* 
torian  canon,  and  by  Irenaeus,  TertuUian  and  Qement  of 
Alexandria,  all  writing  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  No  doubt 
of  the  Pidine  authorship  was  expressed  in  andent  times;  nor 
is  there  any  lade  of  early  use  by  writers  who  make  no  direct 
quotation,  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 
The  influence  of  its  language  is  probably  to  be  seen  ht  Ignatius, 
Polycarp  and  Hennas,  less  certainly  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas. 
Some  resemblances  of  expression  in  Clement  of  Rome  and  in 
Second  Clement  may  have  significance.  There  is  here  abundant 
proof  that  the  episUe  was  in  existence,  and  was  highly  valued 
and  influential  with  leaders  of  Christian  thought,  about  the 
year  xoo,  when  persons  who  had  known  Paul  weU  were  stiU 
living. 

To  the  evidence  given  above  may  be  added  the  use  of  Epkesimu 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  Pieter.  If  the  latter  epistle  could  be  finally 
established  as  genuine,  or  its  date  fixed,  it  would  give  inqiortant 
evidence  .with  regard  to  Epktsictu;  bnt  io  the  present  state 


of  diifussion  we  must  confine  oursdvet  to  pdntiag  out  the  fact^ 
Some  of  the  more  striking  points  of  contact  are  the  following; 
i;ph.L3,  X  Peter  L  3;  Eph.  L  ro^  ai,  x  Peter  iiL  «s;  Eph. 
ii.  »,  3,  iv«  17,  x  Peter  iv.  3;  Eph.  ii.  3i,  33,  x  Peter  iL  5;  Eph. 
V.  33,  X  Peter  iii.  i,  a;  Eph.  v.  35,  x  Peter  iii.  7,  S;  Eph.  vi.  5^ 
X  Peter  ii.  18,  X9.  A  simflar  rdation  exists  between  Rimums  and 
I  Petir.  In  both  cases  the  dependence  is  deariy  on  the  part  of 
r  P€t4ri  for  ideas-  and  phrases  that  in  Bphesiatu  and  Romans 
have  their  fim^  pUce  in  dosdywrought  sequences,  ate  found  in 
M  Fekr  with  kss  profound  sjgniflcancc  and  trai»fonned  into 
smooth  and  pdnted  maxims  and  apophthegmatic  sentences. 

Objections  to  the  genuineness  of  Bphetiam  have  been  urged 
since  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  influence  of 
Schldermacher,  whose  pupil  Leonhard  Ultcri  in  his  Entmc/ulung 
der  panlinisckem  lekrbetni*  (1834)  expressed  strong  doubts  as 
to  EpJusions,  carried  wd^.  He  held  that  lychicus  was  the 
author.  De  WeUe  first  (1826)  doubted,  then  (1843)  denied 
thu  the  epistle  was  by  PauL  The  chief  attack  came,  however, 
from  Baur  (1845)  and  his  cdkagnes  of  the  Tfibiagen  schooL 
Against  the  genuineness  have  appeired  Ewald,  Renan,  Hauarath, 
Hilgenfdd,  Ritschl,  Pfldderer,  Weiaicker,  Hdtzmann,  von 
Soden,  -Schmiedd,  von  Dobschttu  and  many  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  epistle  has  been  defended  1^  Bleek,  Keander, 
Reeis,  B.  Weiis,  Meyer,  Sabatier,  Lightfoot,  Hort,  Sanday, 
Bacon,  Jolicher,  Hartttck,  Zaha  and  many  others.  In  recent 
years  a  tendency  has  been  apparent  among  critics  to  accept 
Epkmam  as  a  genuine  work  of  PauL  This  has  followed  the 
somewhat  stronger  reection  in  favour  of  Cchtnam, 

Before  speaking  of  .the  more  fundamental  grounds  urged  for 
the  rejection  of  Epkesianf,  we  may  look  at  various  points  of 
detail  which  are  of  less  significance. 

(r)  The  style  has  unquestionably  a  slow  and  lumbering 
movement,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  qnick  effectiveness  of 
Rtmwt$  and  Galationt.  The  sentenoes  are  much  longer  and  less 
vivadotis«  as  any  one  Can  see  by  a  auperfidal  examination. 
But  nevertbdess  there  are  parts  of  the  earlier  epistles  where>the 
same  tendency  appears  (e.g,  RonL  iiL  23-36),  and  on  the  whde 
the  style  shows  Paul's  familiar  traits.  (3)  The  vocabulary  is 
said  to  be  peculiar.  But  it  can  be  shown  to  be  no  more  so  than  > 
that  of  Cahliant  (Zahn,  EmlcUung,  L  pp.  365  ff.).  On  the 
other  hand,  some  words  charaaeristic  of  Paul's  use  appear 
(notab^  81^  five  times),  and  the  most  recent  and  cardul 
investigation  of  Paul's  vocabukry  (NigeU,  Wcrisckatt  der 
p^iniseken  Briife,  1905)  condudes  that  the  evidence  speaks 
for  Pauline  autluMrship.  (3)  Certain  phrases  have  aroused 
suspicion,  for  instance, "  the  devil"  (vi.  xi,  instead  of  Paul's 
usual  term  "Satan");  "his  holy  apostles  and  prophets"  (iii.  5, 
as  smacking  of  later  fulsemeness);  "  I  Paul "  (iii.  i);  "  tmto 
me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints  "  (iii.  8,  as  ex- 
aggerated). But  these  cases,  when  properly  understood  and 
calmly  viewed,  do  not  carry  conviction  against  the  epistle.  (4) 
The  relation  of  Epkuians  to  CeloMsians  would  be  a  serious  diffi- 
culty only  if  Ctioaiam  were  hdd  to  be  not  by  PauL  Those  who 
held  to  the  genuineness  of  CoUasians  find  it  easier  to  ex^daia  the 
resemblances  as  the  inradua  of  the  free  working  of  the  same 
mind,  than  as  due  to  a  defibcrate  imitator.  Holtsmann's 
dabovate  and  very  ingenious  theory  (1873)  that  Cehssians  has 
been  expanded,  on  the  basis  of  a  shorter  letter  of  Paul,  by  the 
same  later  hand  which  had  previoudy  writtm  the  whole  of 
Epktmn»,  has  not  met  with  favour  from  recent  scholars. 

But  the  mote  serious  difficulties  which  to  many  minds  still 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  epistle  have  come 
from  the  dCvdoped  phase  of  Pauline  theokigy  whidi  it  shows, 
and  from  the  general  background  and  atmo^diere  of  the  under* 
lying  system  of  thought,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  well-known 
earlier  controversies  is  remarkable,  while  some  things  suggest 
the  thought  of  John  and  a  later  age.  Among  the  most  Important 
pdnts  in  viiich  the  ideas  and  implications'  of  Bphesiatu  suggest 
an  authordiip  and  a  period  other  than  that  of  Paul  are  the 
following: 

(a)  The  union  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  in  one  body  is  already 
accpmplished.    (Jb)  The  Christology  is  more  advanced,  tftes 
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Alexandrian  terms,  and  suggests  tlie  ideas  of  the  Gospd  of  John. 
{c)  The  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  new. 
id)  There  is  said  to  be  a  general  softening  of  Pauline  thought  in 
the  direction  of  the  Christianity  of  the  and  century,  while  very 
many  characteristic  ideas  of  the  earlier  epistles  are  absent. 

With  regard  to  the  changed  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church,  it 
must  be  said  that  this  can  be  a  conclusive  argument  only  to  one 
who  holds  the  view  of  the  Tflbingen  scholars,  that  the  Apostolic 
Age  was  all  of  a  piece  and  was  dominated  solely  by  one  contro- 
versy. The  change  in  the  situation  is  surely  not  greater  than 
can  be  imagined  within  the  lifetime  of  Paul.  That  the  epistle 
implies  as  already  existent  a  developed  system  of  Gnostic  thought 
such  as  only  came  into  being  in  the  2nd  century  is  not  true, 
and  such  a  date  is  excluded  by  the  external  evidence.'  As  to 
the  other  points,  the  question  is,  whether  the  admittedly  new 
phase  of  Paul's  theological  thought  is  so  different  from  his  earlier 
system  as  to  be  incompatible  with  it.  In  answering  this  quest  ion 
different  minds  will  differ.  But  it  must  remain  possible  that 
contact  with  new  scenes  and  persons,  and  especially  such  con- 
troversial necessities  as  are  exemplified  in  Colossians^  stimulated 
Paul  to  work  out  more  fuUy,  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian 
categories,  lines  of  thought  of  which  the  germs  and  origins  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  present  in  earlier  epistles.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  Ephesians  directly  contradict 
either  in  formulation  or  in  tendency  the  thought  of  the  earlier 
epistles.  Moreover,  if  CUossiant  be  accepted  as  Pauline  (and 
among  other  strong  reasons  the  unquestionable  genuineness 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  renders  it  extremely  difficult  not  to 
acixpt  it),  the  chief  matters  of  this  more  advanced  Christian 
thought  are  fully  leptimated  for  Paul. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  characteristics  of  the  thought  in 
EpkesUns  give  some  strong  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  epistle's 
own  claim  to  be  by  Paul,  {c)  The  writer  of  Eph.  ii.  tt-ss  was 
a  Jew,  not  less  proud  of  his  race  than  was  the  writer  of  Rom. 
ix.*>xi.  or  of  Phil.  iii.  4  ff.  (6)  The  centre  in  all  the  theology  of 
the  epistle  is  the  idea  of  redemption.  The  use  of  Alexandrian 
categories  is  wholly  governed  by  this  interest,  {t)  The  epistle 
shows  the  same  panoramic,  pictorial,  dramatic  conception  of 
Christian  truth  which  is  everywhere  characteristic  xA  Paul. 
{d)  The  most  fundamental  elements  in  the  system  of  thought  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  earlier  epistles. 
•  The  view  which  denies  the  PauUne  authorship  of  Epkesians 
has  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  great  literary  artist  and  pro- 
found theologian,  able  to  write  an  epistle  worthy  of  Paul  at  his 
best,  who,  without  betraying  any  recognisable  motive,  presented 
to  the  world  in  the  name  of  Paul  an  imitation  of  Cotogsiantf 
incredibly  laborious  and  yet  superior  to  the  original  in  literary 
workmanship  and  power  of  thought,  and  bearing  every  appear- 
ance of  earnest  sincerity.  It  must  further  be  supposed  that  the 
name  and  the  very  existence  of  this  genius  were  totally  forgotten 
in  Christian  circles  fifty  years  after  he  wrote.  The  balance  of 
evidence  seems  to  lie  on  the  sideof  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle. 

If  Epkesians  was  written  by  I^ul,  it  was  during  the  period 
of  his  imprisonment,  either  at  Caesarea  or.at  Rome  (iii.  i,  iv.  1, 
vi.  ae).  At  very  nearly  the  same  time  he  must  have  written 
Cohssians  and  Phiiemon;  all  three  were  sent  by  Tychicus. 
There  is  no  strong  reason  for  holding  that  the  three  were  written 
from  Caesarea.  For  Rome  speaks  the  greater  probability  of 
the  metropolis  as  the  place  in  which  a  fugitive  slave  would  try 
to  hide  himself,  the  impression  given  in  JC^Msiant  of  possible 
opportunity  for  active  mission  work  (Col.  iv.  3, 4;  cf.Actsxxviii. 
30,  31),  the  fact  that  Philippians,  which  in  a  measure  belongs  to 
the  same  group,  was  pretty  certainly  written  from  Rome.  As 
to  the  Christians  addressed,  they  are  evidently  converts  from 
heathenbm  (ii.  1,  11-13,  17  f..  iii.  i,  iv.  17);  but  tlwy  arc  not 
merely  Gentile  Christians  at  large,  for  Tychicus  carries  theielter 
to  them,  Paul  has  some  knowledgeof  their  spedal  circumstances 
(i.  15),  and  they  are  explicitly  distinguished  from  "all  the- 
saints  "  (iii.  x8,  vi.  rS).  We  may  most  naturally  thmk  of  them 
as  the  members  of  the  churches  of  Asia.  The  letter  is  very  likely 
referred  to  in  C9I.  iv.  16,  although  this  theory  is  not  wholly  free 
from  difficulties. 
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0  the  Ratifaiu  and  the  Ephesians  (1895).  Sec  also  the  worics  on.  the 
Apostolic  At*  of  C.  Weizsftckcr  (1886,  sod  ed.  1892.  Eng.  trans. 
1894-1895I:  O.  Pflcidercr  (Das  VrckrisUntkum)  (I887.  2nd  ed. 
1901,  Eng.  trans.  1906):  and  A.  C.  McGiffcrt  (1897). 

On  earhf  attestation  see  A.  R  Charterb,  Catumiciiy  (tSSo)  and 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Oxford,  1905). 

The  thcolc^cal  ideas  of  Ephesians  are  also  ^scussed  m  some  of 
the  works  on  Paul's  thcolo^:  see  especially  F.  C.  Baur.  Panlus 
(1845,  2nd  ed.  1866-1867,  Eng.  trans.  1873-1874);  O.  Pflekkrer, 
Der  Pantinismus  (1873,  2nd  ed.  1890,  Eng.  trans.  1877):  and  in 


the  works  on  New  Testament  theoloey  by  B.  Weiss  (18^.  7th  ^ 

i  H.  Holtzmann  (if  '  ^ 

Stevens  (T899).    See  also  Somcrvillc,  St  Pants  Conception  0/  Christ 


1903.  Eng.  trans.  1882-1883); 


Itzmann  (1897),  and  G.  B. 


(1807). 

For  a  giUde  to  other  llteratuie  wot  W«  Lock*  art.  "  Efdiesiaas, 
Epistle  to."  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  ike  Bible,  the  various  works 
01  Holtanunn  above  referred  to,  and  T.  K.  Abbott's  Commenlary, 
PP-  35-40-  (J.  H.  Rs.) 

EPHESUS,  an  andent  Ionian  dty  011  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minov.  In  historic  times  it  was  situate  oh  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills,  Coressus  and  Prion,  which  rise  out  of  afenikplainneartbc 
mouth  of  the  river  Cayster,  while  the  temple  and  prcciaci  of 
Artemis  or  Diana^  to  the  fame  of  which  the  town  owed  mvch  of 
itscdebxity,  wereinthepUiaitsetf,  E.N;£.  At  a  distance  of  about 
a  nrile.  But  tbece  is  reason  to  think  both  town  and  shriae  had 
different  sities  in  pre>Ionian  timei,  and  that  both  lay  farther 
south  among  the  foot^hiUs  of  Mt.  Sdmiastts.  The  situation  of 
the  city  wassuch  as  at  aU  times  lo  command  a  great  commerce. 
Of  the  three  great  river  basins  of  Ionia  and  Lydia,  those  of  the 
Hcrmiis,  Caysite  and  Maeandert  it  commanded  the  sec<md,  and 
had  elready  access  by  easy  posses  to  the  other  two. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  assigned  to  Ephesus  ^y  Giedc  writett 
are  the  '*  Amazons,"  -with  whom  we  bear  of  I^leget,  Carians 
and  Pelasgi.  In  the  nth  century  bx;.,  according  to  txadition 
(the  date  is  probably  too  early),  AndrQclus,son  of  the  Athenian 
king  Codrua,  landed  on  the  spot  with  his  lonians  and  a  mixed 
body  of  colonists;  and  from  his  coilquest  dates  the  history  of 
the  Greek  Ephesus.  The  deity  of  the  dty  was  Artemis;  but 
wc  must  guard  against  misconception  when  we  use  that  luune, 
remembering  that  she  bore  close  relation  to  the  primitive  Asatic 
goddess  of  nature,  whose  cnlt  existed  before  the  Ionian  migration 
at  the  neighbouring  Ortygia,  and  that  she  ahvays  eemained  the 
virgin-moUier  of  all  life  and  especially  wild  life,  and  an  embodi> 
mciu.  of  the  fertility  and  productive  power  of  the  earth.  The 
woll'knowh  monstrous  xq[>resentation  of  her,  as  a  figure  with 
many  breasts,  swathed  below. the  waist  in  grave<lMhes,  was 
probably  of  Jate  and  alien  origin.  In  early  Ionian  times  she 
seems  to  have  been  Tepiesented  as  a  natural  matronly  figure, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  child»  and  to  have  been  a  nK»c 
tyirically  Hellenic  goddess  than  she  became  in  the  UeUentstic 
and  Roman  periods. 

Twice  in  the  period  7o6rsoo  B.C.  the  city  owed  its  prcMrvation 
to  the  interference  of  the  goddess;  once  when  the  swarros  of 
the  Cimmerians  overran  Asia  Minor  in  the  7lh  cuentury  and  burnt 
the  Artcmision  itself;  and  once  when  Crotoos  besieged  the  town 
ib  the  century  succeeding,  and  only  retired  after  it  had  solemnly 
dedicated  itself  to  Artemis,  the  sign  of  such  dedication  being  the 
stretching  of  a  rope  from  dty  to  sanctuary.  Croesus  was  eager  in 
every  way  to  propitiate  the  goddess,  aikd  since  about  this  time 
her  teinple  was  being  restored  on  an  enlarged  scale,  he  presented 
most  pf  the  columns  required  for  the  building  as  well,  as  some 
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COWS  of  gold.  Tluit  b  to  ny,  these  gifts  were  pfobably  paid  for 
out  oC  the  proceeds  of  (he  tequestration  of  the  property  of  a 
rich  Lydian  roerchant,  Sadyattcs^  which  Croesus  presented  to 
Ephcsus  (Nic.  Dainasc.  Ir.  65).  To  counteract,  perhaps,  the 
growing  Lydian  influence,  Athens,  the  mother-city  of  E{^esus^ 
dc^Mttchcd  one  of  her  noblest  citizens*  Aiistarchus,  to  restore 
law  on  the  basis  of  the  Solonian  constitution.  The  labours  of 
Aristarchuk  seem  to  have  borne  fruit.  It  was  an  Ephcsian 
follower  of  his,  KernKxlorus,  who  aided  the  Decemviri  at  Rome 
in  their  compilation  of  a  system  of  law«  And  in  the  same  genera- 
tion HeracUtus,  probably  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  quitted  his 
hereditary  magistracy  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  philosophy, 
in  which  his  name  became  almost  as  great  as  that  of  any  Greek. 
Poetry  had  long  flourished  at  Ephcsus.  From  very  early  limes 
the  Homeric  poems  found  a  home  and  admirers  thcrei  and  to 
Ephesus  belong  the  earliest  elegiac  poems  of  Greece,  the  war 
songs  of  CaWnus,  who  flourished  in  the  ythjcentury  b.c  and  was 
the  model  of  Tyrtaeus.  The  city  seems  to  have  l>een  more  than 
once  under  tyrannical  rale  in  the  early  Ionian  period;  and  it  fell 
thereafter  first  to  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  then  to  Cyrus,  the 
Persian,  and  when  the  Ionian  revolt  against  Persia  broke  out  in 
the  year  500  B.C.  under  the  lead  of  Miletus,  the  city  remained 
submissive  to  Persian  rule.  When  Xerxes  returned  from  the 
march  against  Greece,  he  honoured  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
although  he  sacked  other  Ionian  shrines^  and  even  left  his 
children  behind  at  Ephesus  for  safety's  sake.  We  hear  again  of 
Persian  respect  for  the  temple  in  the  lime  of  Tissaphernes  (411 
B.C.).  After  the  final  Persian  defeat  at  the  Eurymedon  (466  B.C.), 
Ephcsus  for  a  time  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  with  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast,  and  Lysander  first  and  Agesilaus  afterwards  made 
it  their  headiquarteis.  To  the  latter  fact  we  owe  a  contemporary 
description  ctf  it  by  Xenophon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  it  fell  again  under  Persian  Influence,  and  wasadministered 
by  an  oligarchy. 

Alexander  was  received  by  the  Ephesians  in  334,  ar^  cstab- 
Bshcd  democratic  government.  Soon  after  his  death  the  city 
Icll  kito  the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  wdio  inlxoduced  fresh  Creek 
colonists  from  Lcbedus  and  Colophon  and,  it  is  said,  by  means 
of  an  artificial  inundation  compelled  those  who  still  dwelt  in 
the  plain  by  the  temple  to  migrate  to  the  city  on  the  hiUs,  which 
he  surrounded  by  a  solid  wall.  He  renamed  the  city  after  his 
wife  ArsfnoS,  but  the  old  name  was  soon  resumed.  Ephcsus  was 
very  prosperous  during  the  Hellenistic  period,  and  is  conspicuous 
both  then  and  later  for  the  abundance  of  its  coinage,  which  gives 
us  a  more  complete  list  of  magistrates'  names  than  we  have  for 
any  other  Ionian  city.  The  Roman  coinage  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  variety  and  importance  of  its  types.  After  the  defeat 
of  Aniiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans,  Ephesus 
was  handed  over  by  the  conquerors  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  successor,  Atialus  Philadclphus,  unintentionally 
worked  the  city  irremediable  harm.  Thinking  that  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  harbour  was  due  to  the  width  of  its  mouth,  he  built 
a  mole  part-way  across  the  latter;  the  result,  however,  was 
that  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour  proceeded  more  rapidly  than 
before.  The  third  At  talus  of  Pcrgamum  bequeathed  Ephcsus 
with  the  rest  of  his  possessions  to  the  Roman  people,  and  it 
became  for  a  while  the  chief  city,  and  for  longer  the  first  port, 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Henceforth 
'Ephesus  remained  subject  to  the  Romans,  save  for  a  short  period, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithradatcs  Eupator  of  Pontus,  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  revoked  and  massacred  their  Roman 
residents. .  The  Ephesians  even  dragged  out  and  slew  those 
Romans  who  had  fled  to  the  precinct  of  Artemis  for  protection, 
notwithstanding  which  sacrilege  they  soon  returned  from  their 
new  to  their  former  masters,  and  even  had  the  eflfrontery  to 
state,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this  day,  that  their  defection 
to  Mithradates  was  a  mere  yielding  to  superior  force.  Sulla, 
after  his  victory  over  Mithradates,  brushed  away  their  pretexts, 
and  inflicting  a  very  heavy  fine  told  them  that  the  punishment 
fell  far  short  of  their  deserts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  ist  century 
B.C.  the  Ephesians  twice  supported  the  unsuccessful  party^ 
giving  shelter  to,  or  being  made  use^of  by,  first,  Brutus  and 


Cassius,  and  afterwards  Antony,  for  which  partisanship  or  weak- 
ness they  paid  very  heavily  in  fines. 

All  this  time  the  city  was  gradually  growing  in  wealth  and  in 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The  story  of  St  Paul's 
doings  there  illustrates  this  fact,  and  the  sequel  is  very  suggestive, 
— the  burning,  namely,  of  books  of  sorcery  of  great  value. 
Addiction  to  the  practice  of  occult  arts  had  evidently  become 
general  in  the  now  semi-orientalixed  city.  The  Christian  Church 
which  Paul  planted  there  was  governed  by  Timothy  and  John,  and 
is  famous  in  Christian  tradition  as  a  nurse  of  saints  and  martyrs. 
According  to  local  belief,  Ephesus  was  also  the  last  home  of  the 
Virgin,  whogvas  lodged  near  the  dty  by  St  John  and  there  died» 
But  to  judge  from  the  Apocalyptic  Letter  to  this  Church  (as 
shown  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay),  the  latter  showed  a  dangerous 
tenden^  to  lightneu  and  reaction,  and  later  events  show  that 
the  pa^gan  tradition  of  Artemis  continued  very  strong  and 
perhaps  never  became  quite  extinct  in  the  Ephesian  district. 
It  was,  indeed,  long  before  the  spread  of  Christianity  threatened 
the  old  local  cult.  The  city  was  proud  to  be  termed  ncacorus 
or  servant  of  the  goddess.  Roman  emperors  vied  with  wealthy 
natives  in  lavish  gifts,  one  Vibius  Salutaris  among  the  latter 
presenting  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  images  to  be  carried 
annually  in  procession.  Ephcsus  contested  stoutly  with  Smyrna 
and  Pergamum  the  honour  of  being  called  the  first  city  of  Asia; 
each  dty  appealed  to  Rome,  and  we  still  possess  rescripts  in 
which  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  bitterness 
of  the  rivalry.  One  privilege  Ephesus  secured;  the  Roman 
governor  of  Asia  always  landed  and  first  assumed  office  there: 
and  it  was  long  the  provincial  centre  of  the  ofiicial  cult  of  the 
emperor,  and  seat  of  the  Asiarch.  The  Goths  destroyed  both 
city  and  temple  in  the  year  a.o.  262,  and  although  the  city  revived 
and  the  cult  of  Artemis  continued,  neither  ever  recovered  its 
former  splendour.  A  general  council  of  the  Christian  Churdi 
was  held  there  in  431  in  the  great  double  church  of  St  Mary, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  occasion  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  established  as  Tkcohkus, 
amid  great  popular  rejoicing,  due,  doubtless,  in  some  measure 
to  the  hold  which  the  cult  of  the  virgin  Artemis  still  had  on  the 
city.  (On  this  council  sec  below.)  Thereafter  Ephesus  seems 
to  have  been  gradually  deserted  owing  to  its  malaria;  and  life 
transferred  itself  to  another  and  higher  site  near  the  Artemision, 
the  name  of  which,  Ayassoluk  (written  by  early  Arab  geographers 
Ayalhulukh),  is  now  known  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  title  of 
St  John  TheoUgos^  given  to  a  great  cathedral  built  on  a  rocky 
hill  near  the  present  railway  station,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  I. 
This  church  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  a.o.  1333;  but  few 
traces  are  now  visible.  The  ruins  of  the  Artemision,  after  serving 
as  a  quarry  to  local  builders,  were  finally  covered  deep  with 
mud  by  the  river  Caj'stcr,  or  one  of  its  left  bank  tributaries,  the 
Sclinus,  and  the  true  site  remained  unsuspected  until  1869. 

Excavaiicns. — The  first  light  thrown  on  the  topography  of 
Ephesus  was  due  to  the  excavations  conducted  by  the  architect, 
J.  T.  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
during  the  years  1863-1874.  He  first  explored  the  Odeum  and 
the  Great  Theatre  situate  In  the  city  itself,  and  in  the  latter 
place  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  inscription  which  indicated 
to  him  in  what  direction  to  search  for  the  Artemision;  for  it 
stated  that  processions  came  to  the  city  from  the  temple  by  the 
Magnesian gate  and  returned  by  the  Coressian.  These  two  gates 
were  next  identified,  and  following  up  that  road  which  issued 
from  the  Magnesian  gate,  Wood  lighted  first  on  a  ruin  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Androclus,  and  afterwards  on  an 
angle  of  the  pcribolus  wall  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  After 
further  tentative  explorations,  he  struck  the  actual  pavement 
of  the  Artemision  on  the  last  day  of  1869. 

Th*  Artemision, — ^Wood  removed  the  whole  stratum  of 
superficial  deposit,  nearly  20  ft.  deep,  which  overlay  the  huge 
area  of  the  temple,  and  exposed  to  view  not  only  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  latest  edifice,  built  after  350  B.C.,  but  the  platform 
of  an  earlier  temple,  now  known  to  be  that  of  the  6th  century 
to  which  Croesus  contributed.  Below  this  he  did  not  find  any 
remains.    He  discovered  and  sent  to  England  parts  of  several 
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sculptured  drams  (ulumnae  eiuhtae)  of  the  Utest  temple,  and 
archaic  sculptures  from  the  drams  and  parapet  of  the  earlier 
building.  He  also  made  accurate  measurements  and  a  plan 
of  the  Hellenistic  temple,  found  many  inscriptions  and  a  few 
miscellaneous  antiquities,  and  had  begun  to  explore  the  Precinct, 
when  the  great  expense  and  other  considerations  induced  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  suspend  hb  operations  in  1874. 
Wood  made  two  subsequent  attempts  to  resume  work,  but  failed; 
and  the  site  lay  desolate  till  1904,  when  the  trustees,  wishing 
to  have  further  information  about  the  earlier  strata  and  the 
Precinct,  sent  D.  G.  Hogarth  to  re-examine  the  remains.  As  a 
result  of  six  months'  work,  Wood's  '*  earliest  temple  "  was  re- 
cleared  and  planned,  remains  of  three  earlier  shrines  were  found 
beneath  it,  a  rich  deposit  of  offerings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  eariiest 
shrine  was  discovered,  and  tentative  explorations  were  made 
in  the  Precinct.  This  deep  digging,  however,  which  reached 
the  sand  of  the  original  marsh,  released  much  ground  water  and 
resulted  in  the  permanent  flooding  of  the  site. 

The  history  of  the  Artemision,  as  far  as  it  can  be  hiferred 
from  the  remains,  is  as  follows,  (t)  There  was  no  temple  on  the 
plain  previous  to  the  Ionian  occupation,  the  primeval  seat  of 
the  nature-goddess  having  been  in  the  southern  hills,  at  Ortygia 
(near  mod.  Arvaiia).  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 
a  small  shrine  came  into  existence  on  the  plain.  This  was  little 
more  than  a  small  platform  of  green  schist  with  a  sacred  tree 
and  an  altar,  and  perhaps  later  a  wooden  icon  (image),  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  Ununos:  but,  as  is  proved  by  a  great  treasure  of 
objects  in  precious  and  other  metals,  ivory,  bone,  crystal,  paste, 
glass,  terra-cotta  and  other  materials,  found  in  1904-1905, 
partly  >j^lthin  the  platform  on  which  the  cult-statue  stood  and 
partly  outside,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  deposit,  this  early  shrine 
was  presently  enriched  by  Greeks  with  many  and  splendid 
ofTcrings  of  Hellenic  workmanship.  A  large  number  of  electron 
coins,  found  among  these  offerings,  and  in  style  the  earliest  of 
their  class  known,  combine  with  other  evidence  to  date  the  whole 
treasure  to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Croesus. 
This  treasure  is  now  divided  between  the  museums  of  Constanti- 
nople and  London.-  (2)  Within  a  short  lime,  perhaps  after  the 
Cimmerian  sack  (?  650  B.C.),  this  shrine  was  restored,  slightly 
enlarged,  and  raised  in  level,  but  not  altered  in  character.  (3) 
About  the  close  of  the  century,  for  some  reason  not  known, 
but  possibly  owing  to  collapse  brought  about  by  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  site,  this  was  replaced  by  a  temple  of  regular 
Hellenic  form.  The  latter  was  built  in  relation  to  the  earlier 
central  statue-base  but  at  a  higher  level  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors, doubtless  for  dryness*  sake.  Very  little  but  Its  founda- 
tions was  spared  by  later  builders,  and  there  is  now  no  certain 
evidence  of  its  architectural  character;  but  it  is  very  probable; 
that  it  was  the  early  temple  in  which  the  Ionic  order  is  said  to 
have  been  first  used,  after  the  colonists  had  made  use  of  Doric 
in  their  earlier  constructions  (e.g.  In  the  Paniomon)\  and  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Cnossian  Cherslphron  and  his  son,  Mcta- 
genes,  always  regarded  afterwards  as  the  first  builders  of  a 
regular  Artemision.  Their  temple  is  said  by  Sirabo  to  have  been 
made  bigger  by  another  architect.  (4)  The  latter*s  work  must 
have  been  the  much  larger  temple,  exposed  by  Wood,  and 
usually  known  as  the  Archaic  or  Croesus  temple.  This  overlies 
the  remains  of  No.  3,  at  a  level  higher  by  about  a  metre,  and  the 
area  of  its  ceUa  alone  contains  the  whole  of  the  earlier  shrines. 
Its  central  point,  however,  was  still  the  primitive  statue-base, 
now  enlarged  and  heightened.  About  half  its  pavement,  parts 
of  the  cclla  walls  and  of  three  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  the 
foundations  of  nearly  all  the  platform,  are  still  fn  position.  The 
visible  work  was  all  of  very  fine  white  marble,  quarried  about 
7  m.  N.E.,  near  the  modem  Kos  Bunar.  Fragments  of  relief- 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  parapet  and  columns,  and  of  flutec^ 
drums  and  capitals,  cornices  and  other  architectural  members 
have  been  recovered,  showing  that  the  workmanship  and  Ionic 
style  were  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  that  the  building 
presented  a  variety  of  ornament,  rare  among  Hellenic  temples. 
The  whole  ground-plan  covered  about  80,000  sq.  ft.  The  height 
of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  the  measurements  of  columns  given 


us  by  later  autkorfiyhtving  rtfercnce  probtUy  to  iu  succesidf, 
the  height  of  which  was  considered  abnormal  and  marvelloua. 
Judged  by  the  diameter  of  the  droras,  the  ooliunns  of  the  Croesus 
temple  were  not  two>thirds  of  the  height  of  those  of  the  Hcllcn- 
4stic  temple.  This  fourth  temple  is,  beyond  qucstioti,  that  to 
which  Croesus  contributed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  process  of 
building  about  540  B.C.  Our  authorities  seem  to  be  referring  to 
it  when  they  tell  us  that  the  Artemision  wts  raised  by  common 
contribution  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  and  took  1  io  years  to 
complete.  It  was  dedicated  with  great  ceremony,  probably 
between  430  and  420  B.C.,  and  the  famous  Timotheus,  son  of 
Thersander,  carried  off  the  magnifieent  prise  for  a  lyrk  ode 
against  all  comers.  Its  original  arcldtects  were,  probably, 
Paeonius  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  Demetrius, 
a  Upit  of  the  shrine 
itself:  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that 
the  latter  may  have 
been  rather  the 
actual  contracting 
builder  than  the 
architect.  Of  this 
temple  Herodotus 
speaks  as  existing 
in  his  day;  and  un- 
less weight  be  given 
to  an  isolated  state- 
ment of  Eusebius, 
that  it  was  burned 
about  395  B.C.,  we 
must  assume  that  it 
survived  until  the 
night  when  one 
Herostratus,  de- 
sirous  of  acquiring  | 
eternal  fame  if  only 
by  a  great  crime, 
set  It  alight.  This 
is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in  356  B.C.  on 
the  October  night 
on  which  Alexander 
the  Great  came  into 
the  world,  and,  as 
Hcgeslas  said,  the 
goddess  herself  was 
absent,  assisting  at 
the  birth;  but  the 
exactness     of     this 

?^ljJi!^^!v  J^ul      Crownd  planof  the6th  Ccntun-  ("Croesus") 
cIiTonIsm  makes  the  Tcmpk  at  Ephcaus,  conjccturalfy  restored  by 
date  suspect.    (5)  It  A.  E.  Henderson, 
was    succeeded    by 

what  h  called  the  Hellenistic  temple,  begun  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  catastrophe,  according  to  plans  drawn  by 
the  famous  Dinocrates  the  architect  of  Alexandria.  The 
platform  was  once  more  raised  to  a  higher  level,  some  7 
ft.  above  that  of  the  Archaic,  by  means  of  huge  foundation 
blocks  bedded  upon  the  earlier  structures;  and  this  increase 
of  elevation  necessitated  a  slight  expansion  of  the  area  all 
round,  and  ten  steps  in  place  of  three.  The  new  columns  were 
of  greater  diameter  than  the  old  and  over  60  ft.  high;  and 
from  Its  great  height  the  whole  structure  was  regarded  as  a 
marvel,  and  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Since, 
however,  other  Greek  temples  had  colonnades  hardly  less  high, 
and  were  of  equal  or  greater  area,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Ephcsiah  temple  had  some  distinct  element  of  grandiosity,  no 
longer  known  to  us — perhaps  a  lofty  sculptured  parapet  or 
some  imposing  form  of  podium.  Bede,  in  his  treatise  De  sept^ 
mir.  muniti,  describes  a  stupendous  erection  of  several  storeyst 
btit  his  other  tlcscriptidns  are  so  fantastic  that  no  credence  can 
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be  attached  to  this.  The  fifth  temple  was  once  more  of  Ionic 
order,  but  the  finish  and  style  of  its  details  as  attested  by  existing 
remains  were  inferior  to  those,  of  its  predecessor.  The  great 
sculptured  drums  and  pedestals,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  certain  of  its  columns:  but  nothing 
of  its  frieze  or  pediments  (if  it  had  any)  has  been  recovered. 
Begun  probably  before  350  B.c.,it  was  in  building  when  Alexander 
came  to  Ephestis  in  334  and  offered  to  bear  the  cost  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  probably  finished  by  the  end  of  the  century;  for 
Pliny  the  Elder  states  that  its  cypress-wood  doors  had  been  in 
existence  for  400  years  up  to  his  time.  It  stood  intact,  except 
for  very  partial  restorations,  till  a.d.  262  when  it  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Goths:  but  it  appears  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  restored  afterwards,  and  its  cult  no  doubt  survived  till 
the  Edict  of  Theodosius  dosed  the  pagan  temples.  Its  material 
was  then  quarried  extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  St  John  TheoI5gos  on  the  neighbouring  hill  (Ayas- 
soluk),  and  a  large  Byzantine  building  (a  church?)  came  into 
existence  on  the  central  part  of  its  denuded  site,  but  did  not 
last  long.  Before  the  Ottoman  conquest  its  remains  were  already 
buried  under  several  feet  of  silt. 

The  organization  of  the  temple  hierarchy,  and  Its  customs 
and  privileges,  retained  throughout  an  Asiatic  character.  The 
priestesses  of  the  goddess  were  ira^Oivoi  (f.e.  unwedded),  and 
her  priests  were  compelled  to  celibacy.  The  chief  among  the 
latter,  who  bore  the  Persian  name  of  Megabyzus  and  the  Greek 
title  Neocorus,  was  doubtless  a  power  in  the  state  as  well  as  a 
dignitary  of  religion.  His  official  dress  and  spadonic  appearance 
arc  probably  revealed  to  us  by  a  small  ivory  statuette  found  by 
D.  G.  Hogarth  in  1905.  Besides  these  there  was  a  vast  throng 
of  dependents  who  lived  by  the  temple  and  its  services — (heotogi, 
who  may  have  expounded  sacred  legends,  hymnodi,  who  composed 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  others,  together  with  a  great 
crowd  of  hUroi  who  performed  more  menial  offices.  The  making 
of  shrines  and  images  of  the  goddess  occupied  many  hands.  To 
support  this  greedy  mob  offerings  flo^^d  in  in  a  constant  stream 
from  votaries  and  from  visitors,  who  contributed  sometimes 
money,  sometimes  statues  and  works  of  art.  These  latter  so 
accumulated  that  the  temple  became  a  rich  museum,  among 
the  chief  treasures  of  which  were  the  figures  of  Amazons  sculptured 
in  competition  by  Pheidias,  Polyditus,  Crcsilas  and  Pbradmon, 
and  the  painting  by  Apelles  of  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt. 
The  temple  was  also  richly  endowed  with  lands,  and  possessed 
the  fishery  of  the  Selinusian  lakes,  with  other  large  revenues. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  privileges  possessed 
by  the  goddess  and  her  priests  was  that  of  asylum.  Fugitives 
from  justice  or  vengeance  who  reached  her  precincts  were  per- 
fectly safe  from  all  pursuit  and  arrest.  The  boundaries  of  the 
space  possessing  such  virtue  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged. 
Mithradates  extended  them  to  a  bowshot  from  the  temple  in  all 
directions,  and  Mark  Antony  imprudently  allowed  them  to  take 
in  part  of  the  city,  which  part  thus  became  free  of  all  law,  and  a 
haunt  of  thieves  and  villains.  Augustus,  while  leaving  the  right 
of  asylum  untouched,  diminished  the  space  to  which  the  privil^ 
belonged,  and  built  round  it  a  waO,  which  still  surrounds  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
bearing  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  states  that  it 
was  erected  in  the  proconsulship  of  Asinius  Gallus,  out  df  the 
revenues  of  the  temple.  The  right  of  asylum,  however,  had  once 
more  to  be  defended  by  a  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor  Tiberivo^ 
Besides  being  a  place  of  worship,  a  museum  and  a  sanctuary, 
the  Epheshin  temple  was  a  great  bank.  Nowhere  in  Asia  could 
money  be  more  safely  bestowed,  and  both  kings  and  private 
persons  placed  their  treasures  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
goddess. 

The  Clfy.— After  Wood's  luperfidal  explorations,  the  dty 
remained  desolate  till  1894,  when  the  Austrian  Archaeolc^cal 
Institute  obtained  a  concession  for  excavation  and  began 
systematic  work.  This  has  continued  regulariy  ever  since,  but 
has  been  carried  down  no  farther  than  the  Imperial  stratum. 
The  main  areas  of  operation  have  been:  (i)  The  Great  Theatre. 
The  stage  buildings,  orchestra  and  lower  parts  of  the  cavta  have 


been  cleared.  In  the  proctss  considerable  additioot  were  made 
to  Wood's  find  of  sculptures  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  of  in- 
scriptions,  including  missing  parts  of  the  Vibius  Salntaris  texts. 
This  theatre  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  tumult 
aroused  by  the  mission  of  St  Paul;  but  the  existing  remains 
represent  a  reconstruction  carried  out  after  his  time.  (2)  The 
Hellenistie  Agora,  a  huge  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
lying  S.W.'of  the  theatre  and  having  fine  public  halls  on  the  S. 
It  has  yielded  to  the  Austrians  fine  sculpture  in  marble  and 
bronze  and  many  inscriptions.  (3)  The  Roman  Agora^  with  its 
large  ha|ls,  lying  N.W.  of  the  theatre.  Here  were  found  many 
inscriptions  of  Roman  date  and  some  statuary.  (4}  A  street 
running  from  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Hellenic  Agora  towards  the 
Magnesian  gate.  This  was  found  to  be  lined  with  pedestals  of 
honorific  statues  and  to  have  on  the  west  side  a  remarkable 
building,  stated  in  an  inscription  to  have  been  a  library.  The 
tomb  of  the  founder,  T.  Julius  Celsus,  is  hard  by,  and  some  fine 
Roman  reliefs,  which  once  decorated  it,  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna.  (5)  A  street  running  direct  to  the  port  from  the  theatre. 
This  is  of  great  breadth,  and  had  a  Horologion  half-way  down 
and  fine  porticoes  and  shops.  It  was  known  as  the  Arcadiane 
after  having  been  restored  at  a  higher  level  than  formerly  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  (a.o.  395).  It  leaves  on  the  right  the  great 
Thermae  of  Constantine,  of  which  the  Austrians  have  cleared 
out  the  south-east  part.  This  huge  pile  used  to  be  taken  for 
the  Artemision  by  early  visitors  to  Ephesus.  Part  of  the  quays 
and  buildings  round  the  port  were  exposed,  after  measures  had 
been  taken  to  drain  the  upper  part  of  the  marsh.  (6)  The 
Double  Church  of  the  Virgin  "  Deipara  "  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city, 
wherein  the  council  of  43 1  wa^  held.  Here  interesting  inscriptions 
and  Byzantine  architectural  remains  were  found.  Besides  these 
excavated  monuments,  the  Stadion;  the  enceinte  of  fortifications 
erected  by  Ljrsimachus,  which  runs  from  the  tower  called  the 
"  Prison  of  St  Paul "  and  right  along  the  crests  of  the  Bulbul 
(Prion)  and  Panajir  hills;  the  round  monument  miscalled  the 
"  Tomb  of  St  Luke  ";  an.d  the  bpistholeprian  gymnasium  near 
the  Magnesian  gate,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  work  done  by  the  Austrians  enables  a  good  Idea  to  be 
obtained  of  the  appearance  presented  by  a  great  Graeco-Roman 
city  of  Asia  in  the  last  days  of  its  prosperity.  It  may  be  realized 
better  there  than  anywhere  how  much  architectural  splendour 
was  concentrated  in  the  public  quarters.  But  the  restriction 
of  the  clearance  to  the  upper  stratum  of  deposit  has  prevented 
the  acqm'sition  of  much  further  knowledge.  Both  the  Hellenistic 
and,  still  more,  the  original  Ionian  cities  remain  for  the  most  part 
unexplored.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  very  valuable 
topographical  exploration  has  been  carried  out  in  the  environs 
of  Ephesus  by  members  of  the  Austrian  expedition,  and  that  tlic 
Ephesian  district  is  now  mapped  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
other  district  of  ancient  interest  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Turkish  village  of  Ayassoluk  (the  modem  representative 
of  Ephesus),  more  than  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  ancient  city,  has 
revived  somewhat  of  recent  years  owing  to  the  development 
of  its  fig  gardens  by  the  Aidin  railway,  which  passes  through  the : 
upper  part  of  the  plain.  It  is  noteworthy  for  a  splendid  ruined 
mosque  built  by  the  Scljuk,  Isa  Bey  II.,  of  Aidin,  in  1375,  which 
contains  magnificent  columns:  for  a  castle,  near  which  lie 
remains  of  the  pendent  ives  fi'om  the  cupola  of  the  great  cathedral 
of  St  John,  now  deeply  buried  in  fts  own  ruins:  and  for  an 
aqueduct,  Turkish  baths  and  mosque-tombs.  There  is  a  fair 
inn  managed  by  the  Aidin  Railway  Company. 

BiQUOORAPHY.— E.  Guhl,  Ephesiaca  (1843) ;  E.  Cartfus.  Ephesos 
(T874) ;  C.  Zimmermann,  Ephesos  im  enten  ekriiOidieH  Jakrhunderl  ^ 
(r«74):  h  T.  Wood.  Diwmrkt  at  Bpkemt  (1877):  E.  L.  Hicks,- 
Ane.  Crteh  Inscr,  m  the  Brit.  Mmaetfm,  iiL.  2  (i8«>);  B.  V.  Head, 
"  Coioagv  of  Ephesus  "  {Numism,  CkroH,^  iSfio) :  J.vMenadier,  Q»a 
condicione  Epkesii  mi  stnt,  &c.  (1 880}:  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  tetters 
to  the  Se9en  Churches  (1904):  O.  Venndorf,  R.  Hebcroey.  Ac. 
Forschunten  in  Ephesos,  vol.  L  (1Q06)  (Austrian  Arch.  Institute); 
D.  G.  HoEarthf^  Exeovqiions  at  Ef^esus:  the  Archaic  Artemisia  (a 
vols..  1908).  with  chapters  by  C.  H.  Smith,  A.  Hamilton  Smith, 
B.  V.  Head,  and  A.  E.  Henderson.  (D.  G.  H.) 

EPHESU6»  COUNCIL  OF.  This  Church  council  was  convened 
in  431  for  thepuipose  of  taking  authoritative  action  concerning 
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the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  councils  of  Nicaea  and 
Conslaniinople  had  asserted  the  fuU  divinity  and  real  humanity 
of  Christ,  without,  however,  defining  the  manner  of  their  union. 
The  attempt  to  solve  the  apparent  incongnuty  of  a  perfect  union 
of  two  complete  and  distinct  natures  in  one  person  produced 
first  Apollinarianism,  which  substituted  the  divine  Logos  for 
the  human  w>us  or  wtviia  of  Jesus,  thereby  detracting  from  the 
completeness  of  his  humanity;  and  then  Nestorianism,  which 
destroyed  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  by  aflfirming  that  the  divine 
Logos  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  as  in  a  temple,  and  that  the  union 
of  the  two  was  in  respect  of  dignity,  and  furthermore  .that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Logos  could  not  have  been  born,  to  call  Mary 
$wt6kos,  "  Codbearer/'  was  absurd  and  blasphemous.  The 
Alexandrians,  led  by  Cyril,  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  the  perfect 
union  of  two  complete  natures  in  one  person,  and  made  BtorUot 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy.  The  theolo^cal  controversy  was 
intensified  by  the  rivalry  of  the  two  patriarchates,  Alexandria 
and  Constantinople,  for  the  primacy  of  the  East.  As  bishop 
of  Constantinople  Ncstorius  naturally  looked  to  the  emperor 
for  support,  while  Cyril  turned  to  Rome.  A  Roman  synod  in 
430  found  Nestorius  heretical  and  decreed  his  excommunica- 
tion unless  he  should  recant.  Shortly  afterwards  an  Alex- 
andrian synod  condemned  his  doctrines  in  twelve  anathemas, 
which  only  provoked  counter-anathemas.  The  emperor  now 
intervened  and  summoned  a  council,  which  met  at  Ephesus 
on  the  22nd  of  June  431.  Ncstorius  was  present  with  an  armed 
escort,  but  refused  to  attend  the  council  on  the  ground  that  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (his  friend)  had  not  arrived.  The  council, 
nevertheless,  proceeded  to  declare  him  excommunicate  and 
deposed.  When  the  Roman  legates  appeared  they  "examined 
and  approved  "  the  acts  of  the  council,  whether  as  if  thereby 
giving  them  validity,  or  as  if  concurring  with  the  council,  is  a 
question  not  easy  to  answer  from  the  records.  Cyril,  the  presi- 
dent, apparently  regarded  the  subscription  of  the  legates  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  "  canonical  agreement  "  with  the  synod. 

The  disturbances  that  followed  the  arrival  of  John,  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  article 

NCSTORJUS. 

The  emperor  finally  interposed  to  terminate  that  scandalous 

strife,  banished  Nestorius  and  dissolved  the  council.  Ultimately 

he  gave  decision  in  favour  of  the  orthodox.    The  council  was 

generally  received  as  ecumenical,  even  by  the  Antiochenes>  and 

the  differences  between  Cyril  and  John  were  adjusted  (433)  by 

a  "Union  Creed,"  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  recrudescence 

of  theological  controversy. 

See  Mansi  iv.  pp.  ^67-1482,  v.  pp*.  I-1013:  Hardoutn  I.  pp.  1271- 
173a;  Hefele  (and  ed.)  it.  pp.  141-247  (Enff*  tram.  iii.  pp.  1-114); 
ratanus.  SS.  iiapii  et  Efumen.  Cone.  EpHesini  primi  Acta  omnia 
.  .  .  (Ingobtadt,  1576):  Wilhelm  Kraetx,  Kopliscke  AkUn  turn 
Ephes.  Kon»U  .  .  .  (Leipzig,  1904);  also  the  articles  Nestorius; 
Cyrjl;  Tubodorb  of  Mopsuestia. 

The  so-called  "  Robber  Synod  **  of  Ephesus  {Latrocimum 
Ephcsinum)  of  449,  although  wholly  irregular  and  promptly 
repudiated  by  the  church,  may,  nevertheless,  not  improperly 
be  treated  here.  The  archimandrite  Eutychcs  (q.v.)  having  been 
deposed  by  his  bishop,  Flavianus  of  Constantinople,  on  account 
of  his  heterodox  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  had  appealed 
to  Dioscurus,  the  successor  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  who 
restored  him  and  moved  the  emperor  Theodosius  IL  to  summon 
a  council,  which  should  "  utterly  destroy  Nestorianism."  Rome 
recognizing  that  she  had  more  to  fear  from  Alexandria,  departed 
from  her  traditional  policy  and  sided  with  Constantinople.  The 
council  of  130  bishops,  which  convened  on  the  8lh  of  August 
449,  was  completely  dominated  by  Dioacunis.  Eutyches  was 
acquitted  of  heresy  and  reinstated,  Flavianus  and  other  bishops 
deposed,  the  Roman  legates  insulted,  and  all  opposition  was 
overborne  by  intimidation  or  actual  violence.  The  death  of 
Flavianus,  which  soon  followed,  was  attributed  to  injuries 
received  in  this  synod;  but  the  proof  of  the  charge  leaves  some« 
thing  to  be  desired. 

The  emperor  confirmed  the  synod,  but  the  Eastern  Church 
was  divided  upon  the  question  of  accepting  it,  and  Leo  I.  of 
Rome  cjicommunicated  Dioscurus,  refused  to  recognize  the 


successor  of  Flavianus  and  demanded  a  new  and  greater  coundL 

The  death  of  Theodosius  IL  removed  the  main  support  of  Dios* 

curus,  and  cleared  the  way  for  thccouncU  of  Chalcedon  (q.v.), 

which  deposed  the  Alexandrian  and  condemned  Eutychianism. 

See  Mans!  vi.  pp.  503  sqq.,  606  sqq.;  Hardouin  iL  71  eqq.: 
Hcfcle  (2nd  ed.)  li.  pp.  349  tqq.  (Eng.  trans,  iii.  pp.  221  sqqj; 
S.  G.  F.  Perry,  The  Second  Synod  oj  Epkena  (Dartford,  1861): 
I'Abb^  Martin.  Aetes  du  brigandoz*  a'Ephiso  (Amiens.  1874)  and 
Lb  Ps€udo-synode  connu  dams  i'hiitoire  tons  U  nom  de  hritandae* 
d'£pkiu  (ParU,  1875).  (T.  F.  C.) 

EPHOD.  a  Hebrew  word  {ipkddi  of  uncertain  meaning,  retained 
by  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  post-exilic 
priestly  writings  (5th  century  B.C.  and  later)  the  ephod  forms 
part  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  dress  of  the  high-priest  (see 
Ex.  xxix.  5  sq.  and  especially  Ecclus.  xlv.  7-13).  It  was  a  very 
richly  decorated  object  of  coloured  threads  interwoven  with 
gold,  worn  outside  the  luxurious  mantle  or  robe;  it  was  kept 
in  place  by  &  girdle,  and  by  shoulder-pieces  (?),  to  which  were 
attached  brooches  of  onyx  (fastened  to  the  robe)  and  golden 
rings  from  which  hung  the  "  breastplate  "  (or  rather  pouch) 
containing  the  sacred  lots,  Urim  and  Thumraim.  The  somewhat 
involved  description  in  Ex.  xxviii.  6  sqq.,  xxxix.  2  sqq.  (sec  V. 
Ryssel's  ed.  of  DiUmann's  commentary  on  Ex.-Lev.)  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  it  covered  the  back,  encircling  the  body  like 
a  kind  of  waistcoat,  or  only  the  front;  at  all  events  it  was  not 
a  garment  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  its  association  with  the 
sacred  lots  indicates  that  the  ephod  was  used  for  divination 
(cf.  Num.  xxvii.  21),  and  had  become  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  leading  priestly  line  (cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  28).'  But  from  other 
passages  it  seems  that  the  ephod  had  been  a  familiar  object 
whose  use  was  by  no  means  so  restricted.  Like  the  teraphim 
iq.v.)  it  was  part  of  the  common  stock  of  Hebrew  cult;  it  is  borne 
(rather  than  worn)  by  persons  acting  in  a  priestly  character 
(Samuel  at  Shiloh,  priests  of  Nob,  David),  it  is  part  of  the  worship 
of  individuals  (Gideon  at  Ophrah),  and  is  found  in  a  private 
shrine  with  a  lay  attendant  (Micah ;  Judg.  xvii.  5;  sec,  however, 
vv.  lo-ij).*  Nevertheless,  while  the  prophetical  teaching  came 
to  regard  the  ephod  as  contrary  to  the  true  worship  of  Yahwch. 
the  priestly  doctrine  of  the  post-exilic  age  (when  worsliip  was 
withdrawn  from  the  community  at  large  to  the  recognized  priest- 
hood of  Jerusalem)  has  retained  it  along  with  other  remains  of 
earlier  usage,  legalizing  it,  as  it  were,  by  confining  it  exclusively 
to  the  Aaronites. 

An  intricate  historical  problem^  is  involved  at  the  outset  in  the 
famous  ephod,  which  the  priest  Abiathar  brought  in  his  hand  when  lie 
fled  to  David  after  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob.  It  is  evidently 
regarded  as  the  one  which  hod  been  in  Nob  (I  Sam.  xxi.  9),  and  the 
presence  of  the  priesu  at  Nob  is  no  less  clearly  regarded  as  the  Mquel 
of  the  fall  of  Shiloh.  The  ostensible  intention  is  to  narrate  the 
transference  of  the  sacred  objects  to  David  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  10),  ami 
henceforth  he  regulariy  inquires  of  Yahweh  in  nis  movements  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  0-I3,  XXX.  7  ttq.;  cf.  xxiii.  2,  a;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19-23).  It  is 
pQcsibie  that  the  writer  (or  writers)  desired  to  trace  the  earlier  hbtory 
of  the  ephod  through  the  line  of  Eli  and  Abiathar  to  the  time  when 
the  Zadokiie  priests  gained  the  supremacy  (sec  Levites)  ;  but  ebe- 
where  Abiathar  is  said  to  have  borpe  the  ark  (1  Kings  ii.  26;  cf. 
3  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  this  fluctuation  is  noteworthy  by  reason  of  the 
prtsent  confusion  in  the  text  of  i  Sam.  jciv.  3, 18  (sec  commentaries). 

On  one  view,  the  ark  in  Kirjath«jcanm  was  in  non- Israelite  hands 
•  (l  Sam.  vii.  I  sq.);  on  the  other,  Saul's  position  as  king  necessitates 
the  presumption  that  his  sw^Y  extended  over  judan  and  Israel, 
including  those  cities  which  otherwise  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  alien*  (i  Sam.  xiv.  47  sq.rcf.  xvii.  54.  Ac).  There  are 
some  fundamental  divergencies  in  the  representations  of  the  tradi« 
tions  of  both  David  and  Saul  (99.0.),  and  there  is  indirect  and 

*  Cf.  the  phrase  "  ephod  of  prophecy  **  (Testamrnt  oj  Lett.  viii.  2). 
The  priestly  apparatus  of  the  post-exilic  age  retains  several  traces 
of  old  mythological  symbolism  and  earlier  cult,  the  meaning  of  which 
had  not  altogether  been  forgotten.  With  the  dress  one  may  perhaps 
compare  the  apparel  of  the  gods  Marduk  and  Adad.  for  which  se« 
A.  Jereinias.  Das  Alio  Tost  im  Lkkto  desAlUn  Orients,  and  ed.,  figs 
33. 46.  and  pp.  162. 449. 

*The  ordinary  interj^tation  ** linen  ephod**  (i  Sara.  n.  18. 
xxii.  18:  a  Sam.  vi.  14)  is  puesrioned  by  T.  C.  Foote  in  hb  useful 
monogittph,  Jonrn.  Bibt.  Lit.  xxi..  1902,  pp.  3,  47.  This  writer  also 
aptly  compares  the  infant  Samod  wich  the  cbila  who  drew  the  kna 
at  the  temple  of  Fort  una  at  Praeneste  (Cicero,  I>e  dhin.  ii.  41,  86). 
and  with  tne  modern  |>r;irtire  of  employing  innocent  inslrumcota  ol 
chance  in  lotteries  (0^.  tit.  pp.  n^  27). 
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tedependeat  evklenos  irhkh  nukes  f  Kings  ii.  26  not  entii«ty{sobted. 
Here  it  must  suflice  to  reinsrk  that  the  ark,  too,  was  also  an  object 
for  asccftaiauw  the  divine  will  (especially  J  u(^  xx.  36-aft;  cf.  18,  i^, 
and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  later  records  of  the  ark  (which 
was  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  one),  ISkc  those  of  the  ephod,  are  valid 
lor  carlkr  times. 

For  the  form  of  the  earUer  ephod  the  dassic  passsge  is  2  Sam. 
vi.  14,  where  David  girt  in  (or  with)  a  Unen  ephod  dances  before 
the  ark  at  its  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  incurs  the  unqualified 
contempt  of  his  wife  Micha!,  the  daughter  of  Saul.  Relying  upon 
the  known  custom  of  performing  certain  observances  in  a 
practically,  or  even  entirely,  nude  condition,  it  seems  plausible 
to  infer  that  the  ephod  was  a  scanty  wrapping,  perhaps  a  loin- 
doth,  and  this  view  has  found  weighty  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  contempt  at  the  exposure  of  the  person,  to 
whatever  extent,  may  not  have  been  so  prominent,  especially 
if  the  custom  were  not  unfamiliar,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
sequel  refers  more  particularly  to  grosser  practices  attending 
outbursts  of  religious  enthusiasm.* 

The  favourite  view  that  the  ephod  was  also  an  image  rests 
partly  upon  i  Sam.  xxi.  9,  where  Goliath's  sword  is  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  Mind  the  ephod.  But  it  is 
equally  natural  to  suppose  that  it  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and 
apart  from  the  omission  of  the  significant  words  in  the  original 
Septuagint,  the  possibility  that  the  text  read  "  ark  "  cannot  be 
whoUy  ignored  (see  above;  also  G.  F.  lifoore,  Ency.  Bib.  col. 
1307,  n.  3).  Again,  in  the  story  of  Micah's  shnne  and  the  removal 
of  the  sacred  objects  and  the  Levite  priest  by  the  Danitcs, 
paraDel  narratives  have  been  used:  the  graven  and  molten 
images  of  Judg.  xvii.  3-4  corresponding  to  the  ephod  and 
teraphim  of  ver.  5.  Throughout  there  is  confusion  in  the  use  of 
these  terms,  and  the  finale  refers  only  to  the  graven  image  of 
Dan  (xviii.  30  sq.,  see  1  Kings  xii.  38  sq.)-  But  the  combination 
of  ephod  and  teraphim  (as  in  Hos.  iii.  4)  is  noteworthy,  since 
the  fact  that  the  latter  were  images  (i  Sam.  xix.  13;  Gen.  xxxi. 
34)  could  be  urged  against  the  view  that  the  former  were  of  a 
similar  character.  Finally,  according  to  Judg.  viii.  37,  Gideon 
made  an  ephod  of  gold,  about  70  lb  in  weight,  and  **  put  '*  it  in 
Ophrah.  It  is  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  although  the  writer  of  ver.  33  (cf.  also  ver  33)  hardly 
shared  this  feeling;  it  was  probably  something  once  harmlessly 
assodated  with  the  cult  of  Yahweh  (cf.  Calp,  Golden),  and  the 
term  "  ephod  "  may  be  due  to  a  later  hand  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophetical  teaching  referred  to  above.  The  present 
passage  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  ephod 
was  an  image,  and  several  writers,  including  Lotz  (Reatntcyk.  /. 
prot,  Theol.  vol.  v.,  s.v.},  T.  C.  Foote  (pp.  13-18)  and  A.  Maecklen- 
burg  (Zeit.  f.  vissens.  Theol.,  1906,  pp.  433  sqq.)  find  this  inter- 
pretation unnecessary. 

Archaeological  evidence  for  objects  of  divination  (see,  e./„ 
the  interesting  details  in  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  the  BWe 
and  Homer,  i.  447  sq.),  and  parallels  from  the  Oriental  area,  can 
be  readily  cited  in  support  of  any  of  the  explanations  of  the  ephod 
which  have  been  offered,  but  naturally  cannot  prove  the  form 
which  it  actually  took  in  Palestine.  Since  images  were  ctothcd, 
it  could  be  supposed  that  the  diviner  put  on  the  god's  apparel 
(cf.  Ency.  Bib.  col.  H41):  but  they  were  also  plated,  and  in 
either  case  the  transference  from  a  covering  to  the  object  covered 
is  intelligibte.  If  the  ephod  was  a  loin-cloth,  its  use  as  a  receptacle 
and  the  known  evolution  of  the  article  find  useful  analogies 
(Foote,  p.  43  sq.,  and  Etiry.  Bib.  col.  1734  liD.  Finally,  if  there 
Is  nc  decisive  evidence  for  the  view  that  it  was  an  image  (Judg. 
viii.  27),  or  that  as  a  wrapping  it  formed  the  sole  covering  of  the 
offidating  agent  (2  Sam.  vi.),  all  that  can  safely  be  sajd  is  that 

*  It  is  not  stated  fihat  the  Knen  ephwl  was  David's  sole  covering, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  acconnt  for  the  text  in  the  paiaUH  passaip 
1  Chron.  xv.  27  (where  he  is  clothed  with  a  robe);  "girt,"  too,  ts 
ambiguous,  since  the  verb  is  even  used  of  a  sword.  On  the  question 
of  nudity  (cf.  1  Sam.  xix.  74)  see  Robertson  Smith.  M.  Sem  *  pp. 
161,  450  sq.;  Ency  Bib.  s.w.  "girdle."  "sackcloth":  and  M. 
Jastrow,  Joum.  Am.  Or  Soc  xx.  144,  xxl.  23.  The  significant  terms 
'•  uncover."  "  play  "  (2  Sam.  vi.  20  sq.).  have  other  meanintrs  intel- 
ligible to  those  acquainted  with  the  excesses  practised  in  Oriental 
cults. 


it  was  certainly  used  in  diviDation  and  presumab^  did  not 
differ  radically  from  the  ephod  of  the  post-exilic  age. 

See  further,  in  additkm  to  the  monographs  already  cited,  the 
articles  in  Hastings's  Diei.  Bible  (by  $.  K.  Driver),  EfUy.  Bib^ 
(by  G.  F.  Moore),  and  Jew.  Encye.  (L.  Ginsbuig).  and  E. 
SelUa,  m  OrittUoL  Studtem:  Tht$dar  NdUehe  (ed.  Bezold,  1906), 
pp.  699  sqq.  (S.  A.  C.) 

EPHOR  (Gr.l^pof),  the  title  of  the  highest  magistraies  of 
the  ancient  Spartan  state.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  office  was 
created  and  what  was  its  original  character.  That  it  owed  its 
institution  to  Lycurgus  (Herod,  i.  65;  cf.  Xen.  R^pub,  Lacedaem* 
viii.  3)  is  very  improbable,  and  we  may  either  regard  it  as  an 
immemorial  Dorian  institution  (with  C.  O.  Muller,  H.  Gabriel, 
H.  K.  Stein,  £d.  Meyer  andothers),  or  accept  the  tradition  that 
it  was  founded  during  the  first  Messcnian  Wax,  which  necessitated 
a  prokinged  absence  from  Sparta  on  the  part  of  both  kingi 
(Plato,  Laws,  iii.  692  a;  Aristotle,  PiUitics,  v.  9.  x.-p.  1315  a  26; 
Plut.  CUomcnes,  10;  so  G.  Dura,  G.  Gilbert,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge). 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  theory  that  originally  the  ephors 
were  market  inspectors;  they  seem  rather  to  have  had  from  the 
outset  judicial  or  police  functions.  Gradually  they  extended 
their  powers,  aided  by  the  jealousy  between  the  royal  houses, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  two  kings  to  co-operate 
heartily,  and  from  the  5th  to  the  3rd  century  they  exerdsed  a 
growing  despotism  which  Plato  justly  calls  a  lyrtmtiis  {Law,  692). 
Cleoracnes  III.  restored  the  royal  power  I^  murdering  four  of 
the  ephors  and  abolishing  the  office,  and  though  it  was  revived 
by  Antigonus  Doson  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  existed 
at  least  down  to  Hadrian's  reign  {Sparta  Museum  Catahiuet 
Introd.  p.  to),  it  never  regained  its  former  power. 

In  historical  times  the  ephors  were  five  in  number,  the  first 
of  them  giving  his  name  to  the  year,  like  the  eponymous  archon 
at  Athens.  Where  opinions  were  divided  the  majority  prevailed. 
The  ephors  were  elected  annually,  originally  no  doubt  by  the 
kings,  later  by  the  people;  their  term  of  office  began  with  the 
new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  they  had  an  official 
residence  (e^opctbi')  in  the  Agora.  Every  full  dtizen  was 
eligible  and  no  property  qualification  was  required. 

The  ephors  summoned  and  presided  over  meetings  of  the 
Gerousia  and  Apello,  and  fonned  the  executive  committee 
responsible  for  carrying  out  decrees.  In  their  dealings  with  the 
kings  they  represented  the  supremacy  .of  the  people.  There  was 
a  monthly  exchange  of  oaths,  the  kings  swearing  to  rule  according 
to  the  laws,  the  ephors  undertaking  on  thb  condition  to  maintain 
the  royal  authority  (Xen.  Resp.  Laced,  15.  7).  They  alone 
might  remain  seated  in  a  king's  presence,  and  had  power  to  try 
and  even  to  imprison  a  king,  who  roust  appear  before  them  at 
the  third  summons.  Two  of  them  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
field,  not  interfering  with  the  king's  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
but  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  bring  him  to  trial  on  his  return. 
The  ephors,  again,  exercised  a  general  guardianship  of  law  and 
custom  and  superintended  the  training  of  the  youngs  They 
shared  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Gerousia  and  decide 
civil  suits.  The  administration  of  taxation*  the  distribution  of 
booty,  and  the  regulation  of  the  calendar  also  devolved  upon 
them.  They  could  actually  put  periocci  to  death  without  trials 
if  we  may  beUcve  Isocrates  (xii.  181),  and  were  responsible 
for  protecting  the  state  against  the  helots,  against  whom  they 
forthally  declared  war  on  entering  office,  so  as  to  be  able  to  kill 
any  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous  without  violating  religious 
scruples.  Finally,  the  ephors  were  supreme  in  questions  pf 
foreign  policy.  They  enforced,  when  necessary,  the  alieo  acts 
((fyvXafffa),  negotiated  with  foreign  ambassadors,  instructed 
grnerals.  sent  out  expeditioDS  and  were  the  guiding  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  confederacy. 

See  the  constitutional  bistodes  of  G.  Gilbert  (Eng^  trsns.),  pp.  16. 
S2-59;  G.  Busolt.  p.  84  ff.,  V.  Thumscr,  p.  241  ff.,  G.  F.  Sch6mana 
(Eng.  trdns.').  p.  236  ff.,  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge.  p.  loa  ff.;  Scant o's 
article  "  EpKoroi  "in  Pauly-Wissowa.  Realencychpadie,  v.  2860  ff.; 
Ed.  Meyer.  F^uhfmgm  wur  ailen  Geuhickte,  i.  244  ff. ;  C.  O.  MGItrr, 
Dffrians,  bk.  iii.  ch.  vii. ;  G.  Grote,  History  tjf  Greece,  pi.  ii.  ch.  vi. ; 
G.  Busolt.  Crtcckiuke  Cesckichte,  l*  555  ff.:  B.  Nieae.  ffistoristkt 
Zeitschrip,  Ixii.  58  ff.  Of  the  many  monosrap^s  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  fuUowtng  are  specially  useful :    G.  Dum,  Entskkung  und 
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B$Uwuklung  des  spartan.  Ephorats  {\xkn%hruiM,  i%tZ)\  H.K.  Stein, 
Das  spartan.  Bpkofat  bis  anf  Cktihn  (Pftderborn,  t970);  K. 
Kuchtner,  EntsUhung  und  mrsprunglicke  Bedenlung  dts  spartan. 
EpkoraU  (Munich,  1897) ;  C.  Frick,  De  epiufris  Sparlanis  (G6UiDKen, 
1873);  A.  Schaefer,  Dt  epkoris  Lacedoimaniis  (Greiuwaki.  1863); 
£.  von  Stern,  Zur  Entslekung  und  urspriinglkHen  Bedeutwtg  des 
EpkoraU  in  Sparta  (Berlin,  1894).  (M.  N.  T.) 

EPHORUS  {e,  400-330  B.C.),  of  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greek  historian.    Together  with  the  historian  Thcopompus  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  in  whose  school  he  attended  two  courses 
of  rhetoric    But  he  docs  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  art,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  Isocrates 
himself  that  he  took  up  h'terary  composition  and  the  study  of 
history.    The  fruit  of  his  labours  was  his  *loropiai  in  39  books, 
the  firat  universal  history,  beginm'ng  with  the  return  of  the 
Heradidae  to  Peloponnesus,  as  the  fint  well-attested  historical 
event.    The  whole  work  was  edited  by  his  son  Dcmophilus, 
who  added  a  30th  book,  containing  a  summary  description  of 
the  Social  War  and  ending  with  the  Uking  of  Perinthus  (340)  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi.  14  with  xvi.  76).    Each 
book  was  complete  in  itself,  and  had  a  separate  title  and  preface. 
It  is  clear  that  Ephorus  made  critical  use  of  the  best  authorities, 
and  his  work,  highly  praised  and  much  read,  was  freely  drawn 
upon   by   Diodorus  Siculus'   and   other    compilers.    Strobo 
(viii.  p.  332)  attaches  much  importance  to  his  geographical 
investigations,  and  praises  him  for  being  the  first  to  xparate 
the  historical  from  the  merely  geographical  element.    Polybius 
<xii.  15  g)  while  crediting  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  naval  warfare,  ridicules  his  description  of  the  battles  of  Leuctra 
and  Mantineia  as  showing  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  land  opera- 
tions.   He  waft  further  to  be  commended  for  drawing  (though 
not  always)  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  mythical 
and  historical  (Strabo  ix.  p.  423);  he  even  recognized  that  a 
profusion  of  detail,  though  lending  corroborative  force  to  accounts 
of  recent  events,  is  ground  for  suspicion  in  reports  of  far-distant 
history.    His  style  was  high-flown  and  artificial,  as  was  natural 
considering  his  early  training,  and  he  frequently  sacrificed  truth 
to  rhetoric  effect;  but,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
he  and  Theopompus  were  the  only  historical  writers  whose 
Unguage  was  accurate  and  finished.    Other  works  attributed  to 
him  were: — A    Treatise  on  Discoveries;  Respecting  Good  and 
Evil  Things;  On  Remarkable  Things  in  Various  Countries  (it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  were  separate  works,  or  merely  extracts 
from  the  Histories) ;  A  Treatise  on  my  Country,  on'the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Cyme,  and  an  essay  On  Style,  his  only  rhetorical 
work,  which  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Theon. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  the  statement  in  Plutarch 
that  he  declined  to  visit  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fragments  in  C.  W.  Moller.  Fmgmenta  kislorieorum  Croeeomm, 
t..  with  critical  introduction  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ephorus; 
MC  J.  A.  KlUgmann,  De  Ephoro  historico  (i860);  C.  A.  Volquardsen, 

Vntenuckungen  kher  die  Quellcn  der  griechiscken  und  sicUischen 
Cesckickten  bet  Diodor.  xi.-xvi.  (1868):  and  specially  !.  B.  Bury, 
Ancient  Greek  Historians  (1009):  E.  Schwartz,  in  Fauiy-Wissowa, 
Reaiencye,  e.v.;  and  article  CwMScm:  History:  Andent  Authorities. 

BPHRABM  8YRU8  (Ephralm  the  Syrian),  a  saint  who  lived 
in  Mesopotamia  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  4th  century 
A.i>.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all  Syriac  authors; 
%nd  his  fame  as  a  poet,  comroenuior,  preacher  and  defender  of 
Mihodoxy  has  spread  throughout  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  reputation  he  owes  partly  to  the  Vast  fertility 
of  his  pen'—tccording  to  the  historian  Sozomen  he  was  credited 
with  having  written  altogether  3,000,000  fa'nes--partly  to  the 
elegance  of  his  style  and  a  certain  measure  of  poetic  inspiration, 
more  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  consistency  of  his  personal 
diarmcter,  and  his  srdour  in  defence  of  the  creed  formulated 
at  Nicaea. 

An  anonymous  life  of  Ephraim  ^Ms  written  not  long  after  his 
death  in  373.  The  biography  has  come  down  to  us  in  two 
recensicns.  But  in  neither  form  is  it  free  from  later  interpolation; 
and  its  untrustworthiness  is  shown  by  its  conflicting  with  data 

>  It  is  now  generatfy  recognized,  thanks  to  Volquardsen  and 
others,  that  Ephorus  is  the  fmncipal  authority  followed  by  Diodorus, 
esQcept  in  the  chapters  relating  to  Sicilian  history. 


supplied  by  his  own  works*  as  wcU  as  by  the  nannet  In  wUch 
it  is  overioaded  with  miraculous  evenu.    The  following  is  & 
probable  outline  of  the  main  facts  of  Ephralm's  life.    He  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (perhai»  in  306)  at  or  near 
Nisibis.    His  father  was  a  pagan,  the  priest  of  an  idol  called 
Abnil  or  AbizaL*    During  his  boyhood  Ephraim  showed  a 
repugnance  towards  heathen  worship,  and  was  eventually  driven 
by  his  father  from  the  home.    He  became  a  ward  and  disdple  of 
the  famous  Jacob—the  same  who  attended  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
as  bishop  of  Nisibis,  and  died  in  338.    At  his  hands  Ephraim 
seems  to  have  received  baptism  at  the  age  of  18  or  of  28  (the 
two  recensions  differ  on  this  point),  and  remained  at  Nisibis  till 
its  surrender  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in  363.    Probably  ia 
the  course  of  these  yean  he  was  ordained  a  dncon,  but  from  his 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  worth  refused  advancement  to  any 
higher  degree  in  the  church.    He  seems  to  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  guiding  the  fortunes  of  the  dty  during  the  war 
begun  by  Shapur  II.  in  337,  in  the  course  of  which  Nisibis  was 
thrice  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Persians  (in  338,  346  and 
350).    The  statements  of  his  biographer  to  this  effect  accord 
with  the  impression  we  derive  from  his  own  poems  {Carmina 
Nisihena,  x-21).     His-intimate  relations  with  Bishop  Jacob  were 
continued  with  the  three  succeeding  bishops — Babu  (338-?349)> 
Vologaeses(?349-36i)p  and  Abraham — on  all  of  whom  he  wrote 
encomia.    The  surrender  of  the  city  in  363  to  the  Persians 
resulted  in  a  general  exodus  of  the  Christians,  and  Ephraim  Idt 
with  the  rest.    After  visiting  Amid  (Diarbekr)  he  proceeded  to 
Edessa,  and  there  settled  and  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  mainly  as  a  hermit  outside  the  dty:  his 
time  was  devoted  to  study,  writing,  teaching  and  the  refutation 
of  heresies.    It  is  possible  that  during  these  yean  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Basil  at  Cacsarea.    Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  rendered  great 
public  service  by  distributing  provisions  in  the  dty  during  a 
famine.    The  best  attested  date  for  his  death  is  the  9th  of  June 
373.    It  b  dear  that  this  chronology  leaves  no  room  for  the  visit 
to  Egypt,  and  the  eight  years  spent  there  in  refuting  Arianism, 
which  are  alleged  by  his  biographer.    Perhaps,  as  has  been 
surmised,  there  may  be  confusion  with  another  Ephraim.    Nor 
can  he  have  written  the  funeral  panegyric  on  Basil  who  survived 
him  by  three  months.    But  with  all  necessary  deductions  the 
biography  is  valuable  as  witnessing  to  the  inmiense  repatation 
for  sanctity  and  for  theological  acumen  which  Ephraim  had 
gained  in  his  lifetime,  or  at  least  soon  after  he  died.    His  bio- 
grapher's stiitemcnt  as  to  his  habits  and  appearance  Is  wwth 
quoting,  and  is  probably  true:—"  From  the  time  he  became 
a  monk  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  only  food  was  bariey  bread  and 
sometimes  pulse  and  vegetables:  his  drink  was  water.    And  his 
flesh  was  dried  upon  his  bones,  like  a  potter's  sherd.    His 
clothes  were  of  many  pieces  patched  together,  the  colour  of 
dirt.    In  stature  he  was  little;  his  countenance  was  always  sad, 
and  he  never  condescended  to  laughter.    And  he  was  bald  and 
beardless.-" 

The  statement  in  his  Life  that  Ephraim  miraculously  learned 
Coptic  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  narrative  of  his  Egyptian  visit: 
and  the  story  of  his  suddenly  learning  to  speak  Greek  through 
the  prayer  of  St  Basil  is  equsdly  unworthy  of  credence.  He 
probably  wrote  only  in  Syriac,  though  he  may  have  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  possibly  of  Hebrew.  But  many  of 
his  works  must  have  been  early  translated  into  other  languages; 
and  we  possess  in  MSS.  versions  into  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic, 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The  Greek  versions  occupy  three  entire 
volumes  of  the  Roman  folio  edition,  and  the  extant  Armenian 
versions  (mainly  of  N.T.  commentaries)  were  published  at 
Venice  In  four  volumes  in  1836. 

It  was  primarily  as  a  sami  poet  that  Ephraim  impressed 
himsell  on  his  feilow-couAtrymen.  With  the  exception  of  his 
commentaries  on  scripture,  neariy  all  his  extant  Syriac  works 
are  composed  ia  metre.    In  many  cases  the  metrical  structure 

*  Ft  Is  true  that  Jn  the  Confession  attributed  to  him  and  prated 
among  his  Greek  works  in  the  first  volume  oi  the  Roman  edition  he 
speaks  (p.  129)  of  his  parents  as  having  become  martyra  for  the 
Christian  Caith.    But  this  document  b  of  very  doubtful  authentidcy. 
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b  of  the  simplest,  consbting  only  in  the  amngemeiit  of  the 
discourse  in  lines  of  uniform  length--usaally  heptasylkbic 
(Ephraim's  favourite  metre)  or  pentasyUabic  A  more  compli- 
cated arrangement  is  found  In  other  poems,  such  as  the  Carmtna 
Nisibenai  these  are  made  up  of  strophes,  each  consisting  of 
lines  of  different  lengths  according  to  a  settled  scheme,  with  a 
recurring  refrain.  T.J.  Lamy  has  estimated  that,  in  this  class 
of  poems,  there  are  as  many  as  66  different  varieties  of  metres 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Ephraim.  These  strophic  poems 
were  set  to  music,  and  sung  by  alternating  choii^  of  girls.  Accord- 
ing to  Ephraim's  biographer,  his  main  motive  for  providing 
these  hymns  set  to  music  was  his  desire  to  counteract  the  baneful 
effects  produced  by  the  heretical  hymns  of  Bardai^n  and  his 
son  Harmonius.  which  had  enjoyed  popularity  and  been  sung 
among  the  Edessenes  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  subject-ipatter  of  Ephraim's  poems  covers  aH  departments 
of  theology.  Thus  the  Roman  edition  contains  (of  metrical 
works)  exegetical  discourses,  hymns  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
6$  hymns  against  heretics,  8$  on  the  Faith  against  sceptics,  a 
discourse  against  the  Jews,  S5  funeral  hymns,  4  on  free-will, 
76  exhortations  to  repentance,  12  hymns  on  paradise,  and  ii 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  edition  of  Lamy  has  added 
many  other  poems,  largely  connected  with  church  festivals.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  judged  by  Western  standards,  the  poems 
of  Ephraim  are  prolix  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  and  are 
distinguished  by  few  striking  poetic  beauties.  And  so  far  as 
they  are  made  the  vehicle  of  reasoning,  their  efficiency  !s  seriously 
hampered  by  their  poetic  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair 
to  remember  that  the  taste  of  Ephraim's  countrymen  in  poetry 
was  very  different  from  ours.  As  Duval  remarks:  "  quant  i  la 
prolixity  de  saint  £phrem  que  nous  trouvons  parfois  fastidtetise, 
on  ne  peut  la  condamner  sans  tenir  corapte  du  goiit  des  Syriens 
qui  aimaient  les  repetitions  et  les  d6veloppements  de  hi  mtoie 
pensie,  et  voyaient  des  quallt^s  li  o{^  nous  troovon^  des  d6fauts  " 
{LitUf.  syriaque,  p.  19).  He  Is  no  worse  in  these  respects  than  the 
best  of  the  Syriac  writers  who  succeeded  him.  And  he  surpasses 
almost  all  of  them  in  the  richness  of  his  diction,  and  his  Ml  in 
the  use  of  metaphors  and  illustrations. 

Of  Ephraim  as  a  commentator  on  Scripture  we  have  only 
imperfect  means  of  judging.  His  commentaries  on  the  O.T. 
are  at  present  accessible  to  us  only  in  the  form  they  had  assumed 
in  the  CaUna  Patrum  of  Severus  (compiled  in  861),  and  to  some 
extent  in  quotations  by  later  Syriac  commentators.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Gospels  i^  of  great  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  textual  history  of  the  N.T.,  for  the  text  on  which  he 
composed  it  was  that  of  the  Diatessasoiu  The  Syriac  original 
is  lost:  but  the  ancient  Armenian  version  survives,  and  was 
published  at  Venice  in  1836  along  with  Ephraim's  commentary 
on  the  Pauline  epistles  (also  only  extant  In  Armenian)  and  some 
other  works.  A  Latin  version  of  the  Armenian  Diatessaron 
commentary  has  been  made  by  Aucher  and  Mdsinger  (Venice, 
1876).  Using  this  version  as  a  due,  J.  R.  Harris^  hais  been  able 
to  identify  a  number  of  Syriac  quotations  from  or  references  to 
this  commentary  in  the  works  of  Isho'dadh,  Bar-Kepha  (Severus), 
Bar-$alibi  and  Barhebraeus.  Although,  as  Harris  points  out, 
it  is  unlikefy  that  the  original  text  of  the  Diatessaron  had  come 
down  unchanged  through  the  two  centuries  to  Ephraim's  day, 
the  text  on  which  he  comments  was  in  the  main  unaffected  by 
the  revision  which  produced  the  Pcshitta.  Side  by  side  with  this 
conclusion  may  be  placed  the  result  of  F.  C.  Borkitt's*  careful 
examination  of  the  quotations  from  the  Gospels  in  the^ther  works 
of  Ephraim;  he  shows  conclusively  that  in  aH  the  undoubtedly 
genuine  works  the  quotations  are  from  a  pre^Peshitta  text. 

As  a  theologian,  Ephraim  shows  himself  a  stout  defender  of 
Nicaean  orthodoxy,  with  no  leanings  in  the  direction  of  either 
the  Nestorian  or  the  Monophysite  heresies  which  arose  after  his 
time.  He  regarded  it  as  his  special  task  to  combat  the  views 
of  Mardon,  of  Bardaisan  and  of  Manl. 

*  FragmenU  of  tk»  Commentary  of  Epkrem  Syrus  upon  tht  Dia- 
Ussaron  (London,  1895)-  _  .  ..    « 

s  "  Ephraim's  Quotations  from,  the  Gospel."  in  TexU  and  StudUs, 
vol.  vii.  (Cambridge,  1901}. 


To  the  modem  historian  Ephraim's  main  contribiition  is  in 

the  material  supplied  by  the  79  bymns*  known  as  Carmitm 

Nisibena  and  published  by  G.  Bickell  in  1866.    The  first  20 

poems  were  written  at  Nisibis  between  550  and  563.  during  the 

Persian  invasions;  the  remaining  5a  at  Edessa  between  363 

and  373.    The  former  tell  us  much  of  the  incidents  of  the  frontier 

war,  and  particularly  enable  us  to  reconstruct  in  detail  the 

history  of  the  third  siege  of  Nisibis  in  350. 

Of  die  many  editions  of  Ephraim's  works  a  full  list  is  given  by 
Nestle  in  lUaUnk,  f,  ^oU$i.  Thtol.  md  Kinkt  (3rd  ed.).  For 
modem  students  the  most  important  are:  (1)  the  great  folic  edition 
in  6  volumes  (3  of  works  in  Greek  and  3  in  byriac),  in  which  the  text 
is  throughout  accompanied  by  a  Latin  version  (Rome,  1732-1746); 
on  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  edition  (wtiich  incluocs  many 
works  that  are  not  Ephraim's)  and  especially  of  the  Latm  versioa, 
—  Burkitt,  Ephraim's  QuoUitunUi.  pp.  4  sqq. :  (3)  Carmina  Nisibena, 


edited  with  a  Latin  translation  ^y  G.  BicVell  (Leipzig.  1866):  (3) 
Hymni  el  sermones,  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by  T.  J.  Lamy 
(4  vols.,  Malines.  1882-1903).  Many  selected  homilies  4iave  been 
edited  or  translated  by  Oiverbedc,  Zingerie  and  others  (cf.  Wright. 


Short  History,  pp.  33  •QQ*):  a  selection  of  the  Hymns  was  translated 
by  H.  Burgess.  Sdui  Metrical  Hymns  of  Epkrem  Syrus  (18^^}.  Of 
tne  two  recensions  of  Ephraim's  biography,  one  was  edited  in  part 
by  J.  S.  Assemani  (B.O.  i.  36  acm.)  and  tn  full  by  S.  E.  Assemani  in 
the  Roman  edition  (iii.  ppu  xxiii.4xiii.);  the  other  by  Lamy  (ii.  5-90) 
and  Bedjan  {Atla  mart,  et  sauct.  iti.  foi-6$5).  The  long  poem  on 
the  lustoryof  JoKph,  twice  edited  by  Bedjan  (Paris,  1887  and  1891) 
and  by  him  attributed  to  Ephraim,  is  more  probably  the  work  of 
Balai.  (N.  M.) 

EPHRAlif,  a  tribe  of  Israel,  called  after  the  younger  son  of 
Joseph,  who  in  his  benediction  exalted  Ephraim  over  the  cider 
brother  Manassch  (Gen.  xlvili.).  These  two  divisions  were  often 
known  as  the  "  house  of  Joseph  '*  (Josh.  xvil.  14  sqq.;  Judg.  i.  37; 
3  Sam.  xix.  20;  i  Kings  xi.  38).  The  relations  between  them  are 
obscure;  conflicts  are  referred  to  in  Is.  ix,  31,^  and  Ephraim's 
proud  and  ambitious  character  is  indicated  in  Its  demands  as 
narrated  in  Josh.  zvii.  24;  Judg.  viii.  1-3,  xii.  x-6.  Thoughout, 
Ephraim  played  a  distinctive  and  prominent  part;  it  probably 
excelled  Manasseh  in  numerical  strength,  and  the  name  became 
a  synonym  for  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  Originally  the 
name  may  have  been  a  geographical  term  for  the  central  portion 
of  Palestine.  Regarded  as  a  tribe,  it  lay  to  the  north  of  Benjamin, 
which  traditiooially  belongs  to  it;  but  whether  the  young 
"  brother  "  (see  Benjamin)  sprang  from  it,  or  grew  up  separately, 
is  uncertain.  Northwards,  Ephttiim  lost  itself  in  Manasseh, 
even  if  it  did  not  actually  include  it  (Judg.  i.  27;  x  Chron.  vii. 
39);  the  boundaries  between  them  can  hardly  be  recovered. 
Ephraim's  strength  lay  In  the  possession  of  famous  sites: 
Shechem,  with  the  tomb  of  the  tribal  ancestor,  also  one  of  the 
capitals;  Shiloh,  at  one  period  the  home  of  the  ark;  Timnath- 
Scrah  (or  Hercs),  the  burial-place  of  Joshua;  and  Samaria,  whose 
name  was  afterwards  extended  ta  the  whole  district  (see 
Samaria). 

Shechem-  itself  was  visited  by  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the 
latter  bought  from  the  sons  of  Hamor  a  burial-place  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19).  The  story  of  Dinah  may  imply  some  cariy  settlement 
of  tribes  in  its  vicinity  (but  see  Simeon),  and  the  reference  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  32  (see  R.  V.  marg.)  alludes  to  its  having  been  forcibly 
captured.  But  how  this  part  of  Palestine  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Israelites  is  not  definitely  related  in  the  story  of  the  invasion 
(sec  Joshua). 

A  careful  discussion  q(  the  Biblical  data  referring  to  Ephraim  is 
given  by  H.  W.  Hogg,  Ency.  Bib.,  s.v.  On  the  characteristic 
narratives  which  appear  to  have  originated  in  Ephmim  (vis.  the 
Ephrasmitc  or  Ebhist  source,  E),  see  Genesis  and  Bible:  Old 
Testament  Criticism.  See  further  Abimelech  ;  Gideon  ;  Manasseh  ; 
and  Jews:  History. 

EPHTHAUTES.  or  Wbxtc  Huns.  This  many-named  and 
enigmatical  tribe  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history 
of  India  and  Persia  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  and  was  known 
to  the  Byzantine  writers,,  who  call  them  'E^aMrot,  E£^a7lroc, 
Nc^aXtrw  or  'AfiUkol.  The  last  of  these  is  an  independent 
attempt  to  render  the  original  name,  which  was  probably 

'  There  were  originally  77,  but  5  have  perished. 
*  Inter-tribal  feuds  during  the  period  of  the  monarchy  may 
underlie  the  events  mentioned  in  I  Kings  xvi.  9  sq.,  31  sq.;  3  Kings 
I  XV.  10,  14.  - 
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fomctliiag  tike  Aptal  or  HapUl,  but  the  fnittal  N  of  the  third  is 
bcUeved  to  be  a  clerical  error.  They  were  alio  called  Atmol 
Owvoc  or  XoM<oi,  White  (that  is  fair*akiDned)  Huns.  Ia  Arabic 
and  Persian  they  are  known  as  Haital  and  in  Armenian  as  Haithal, 
Idal  or  HepthaL  The  Chinese  name  Yetha  teems  an  attempt 
to  represent  the  same  sound.  In  India  they  were  called  HOnas. 
Ephtbalite  is  the  usual  orthography,  but  HephthUite  is  per- 
haps more  correct. 

Our  earliest  information  about  the  Ephthalitcs  comes  from 
the  Chinese  chronicles,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  were 
originally  a  tribe  of  the  great  Yue-Chi  {q.v.),  living  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  in  subjection  to  the  Jwen-Jwen,  as  were 
also  the  Turks  at  one  time.  Their  original  name  was  Hoa  or 
Hoa-tun,  subsequently  they  styled  themselves  Yc^a-i-li-to 
after  the  n^me  of  their  royal  family,  or  more  briefly  Ye-tha. 
Before  the  slh  century  a.o.  they  began  to  move  westwards,  for 
about  420  we  find  them  in  Transoxiana,  and  for  the  next  130 
years  they  were  a  menace  to  Persia,  which  they  continually  and 
successfully  invaded,  though  they  never  held  it  as  a  conquest. 
The  Sassanid  king,  Bahram  V.,  fought  several  campaigns  with 
them  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  at  bay,  but  they  defeated 
and  killed  Peroa  (FirlLe),  a  j>.  484.  His  son  Kavadh  1.  (Kobad), 
being  driven  out  of  Persia,  took  refuge  with  the  Ephthalites, 
and  recovered  his  throne  with  the  assistance  of  their  khan, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  subsequently  he  engaged  in 
prolonged  hostilities  with  them.  The  Persians  were  not  quit 
of  the  Ephthalitcs  until  557  when  Chosrocs  Anushirwan  destroyed 
their  power  with  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  who  now  make  their 
first  appearance  in  western  Asia. 

The  Huns  who  invaded  India  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  stock  as  those  who  molested  Persia.  The  headquarters 
of  the  horde  were  at  Bamian  and  at  fiaikh,  and  from  these  points 
they  raided  south-east  and  south-west.  Skandagupta  repelled 
an  invasion  in  455,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Pcr&ians  in  484  probably 
stimuhited  their  activity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
their  chief  Toromana  penetrated  to  Malwa  in  central  India  and 
succeeded  in  holding  it  for  some  time.  His  son  Mihiragula 
(c.  510-540)  made  SakAla  in  the  Punjab  his  Ind'uin  capital,  but 
the  cruelty  of  his  rule  provoked  the  Indian  princes  to  form  a 
confederation  and  revolt  against  him  about  538.  He  was  not, 
|)owever,  killed,  but  took  refuge  in  Kashmir,  where  after  a  few 
years  he  seixed  the  throne  and  then  attacked  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Gandhara.  perpetrating  terrible  ma.ssacrei.  About 
a  year  after  this  he  died  (c,  540),  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
EphthaUtcs  collapsed  under  the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  moved  on  to  another  sphere,  as  those 
nomadic  tribes  often  did  when  defeated,  and  were  probably 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  populations.  Their 
political  power  perhaps  continued  in  the  Gurjara  empire,  which 
at  one  time  extended  to  Bengal  in  the  cast  and  the  Ncrbudda 
in  the  south,  and  continued  in  a  diminished  form  until  a.d.  1040. 
These  Gurjaras  appear  to  have  entered  India  in  connexion  with 
the  Hunnish  invasions. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  HOnas  is  chiefly  derived  from 
coins,  from  a  few  inscriptions  distributed  from  the  Punjab  to 
central  India,  and  from  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hsdan  Tsang,  who  visited  the  country  just  a  century  after  the 
death  of  MihiraguU.  The  Greek  monk  Cosmas  Indicopleustcs, 
who  visited  India  about  530,  describes  the  ruler  of  the  country, 
whom  he  calls  Gollas,  as  a  White  Hun  king,  who  exacted  an 
oppressive  tribute  with  the  help  of  a  large  army  of  cavalry  and 
war  elephants.  GoUas  no  doubt  represents  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Mihiragula  or  Mihirakula. 

The  accounts  of  the  Ephthalites,  especially  those  of  the  Indian 
Hfinas,  dwell  on  their  ferodty  and  cruelty.  They  are  represented 
as  delighting  in  massacres  and  torture,  and  it  is  said  that  popular 
tradition  in  India  still  retains  the  story  that  Mihiragula  used  to 
amuse  himself  by  rolling  elephants  down  a  precipice  and  watching 
their  agonies.  Their  invasions  shook  Indian  society  and  institu- 
tions to  the  foundations,  but,  unlike  the  earlier  Kushans,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  introduced  new  ideas  into  India  or  have  acted 
as  other  than  a  destructive  force,  although  they  may  perhaps. 


have  kept  up  some  communication  between  India  and  Persia. 
The  first  part  of  Mihiragula  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the  Persian 
deity  Mithra,  but  his  patron  deity  was  Siva,  and  he  left  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  a  ferocious  persecutor  of  Buddhism. 
Many  of  his  coins  bear  the  Nandi  bull  (Siva's  emblem),  and  the 
king's  name  is  preceded  by  the  title  iaki  (shah),  which  had 
previously  beta  used  by  the  Kushan  dynasty.  Toramana's  coins 
are  found  plentifully  in  Kashmir,  which,  therefore,  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Huna  dominions  before  Mihiragula *s  lime, 
so  tha^  when  he  fled  there  after  his  defeat  he  was  taking  refuge, 
if  not  with  his  own  subjects,  at  least  with  a  kindred  clan. 

Greek  writers  give  a  more  flattering  account  of  the  Ephthalites, 
which  nuy  perhaps  l^e  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  useful  to 
the  East  Roman  empire  as  enemies  of  Persia  and  also  not 
dangerously  near.  Procopius  says  that  they  were  far  more 
civilized  than  the  Huns  of  Attila,  aod  the  Turkish  ambassador 
who  was  received  by  Justin  is  said  to  have  de^ribed  them  as 
curruoi,  which  may  merely  mean  that  they  lived  in  the  cities 
which  they  conquered.  The  Chinese  writers  say  that  their 
customs  were  like  those  of  the  Turks;  that  they  had  no  cities, 
lived  in  felt  tents,  were  ignorant  of  writing  and  practised 
polyandry.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their  language,  but 
some  scholars  explain  the  names  Toramana  and  Jauvla  as 
Turkish. 

For  the  possible  connexion  between  the  Ephthalites  and  the 
European  Huns  see  Huns.  The  Chinese  statennenl  that  the 
Hoa  or  Ye-tha  were  a  section  of  the  great  Yue-Chi,  and  that 
their  customs  resembled  those  of  the  Turks  (Tu-KIue) ,  is  probably 
correct,  but  does  not  amount  to  much,  for  the  relationship  did 
not  prevent  them  from  fighting  with  the  Yue-Chi  and  Turks,  and 
means  little  more  than  that  they  belonged  to  the  warlike  and 
energetic  section  of  central  Asian  nomads,  which  is  in  any  case 
certain.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  ferocious  and  less 
assimilative  than  the  other  conquering  tribes.  This  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  to  the  fact  that  their  contact  with  dvilizatioo 
was  so  short;  the  Yue-Chi  and  Turks  had  had  some  commerce 
with  more  advanced  races  before  they  played  any  part  in  political 
history,  but  the  Ephthalitcs  appear  as  raw  barbarians,  and  were 
annihilated  as  a  nation  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Like  the  Yue-Chi  they  have  probably  contributed  to  form  some 
of  the  physical  types  of  the  Indian  population,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  polyandry  isa  recognized  institution  among  many  Himalayan 
tribes,  and  is  also  said  to  be  practised  secretly  by  the  Jats  and 
other  races  of  the  plains. 

Amoog  orij^inal  auiborities  may  be  consulted  Procopius,  Menander 
Protector,  Costnas  Indicopleustcs  (trans.  McCrindle,  Hakhi>'t 
Sochrty.  ig07)>  the  Kj»hmtf  chronicle  Rajataranpmt  (cmna^  Stem, 
1000,  and  Vtian  ChranK).  Sec  alao  A.  Scetn,  WkiU  Huns  ami 
Kindrtd  Tribes  (1905):  O.  Frankc,  Beitrdge  aus  ekinesiscken  QucIIen 
*ur  Kenntnis  ier  Turkvolker  und  Skythen  (1904);  Ujfaivy,  Mhnoirt 
sur  Us  I  funs  Blancs  (i$98):  Drouin,  hUmoire  sur  les  Huns  Epktha' 
iites  (iSqs):  and  varions  arttclet  by  Vincent  Smith.  Specht.  Drottto. 
and  C  H.  Parker  in  the  Jommat  of  ike  Royal  Asiaiic  Sodety,  Journal 
asMli^ua,  Revue  numismotique,  Asiaiic  Quarterly,  &c.        (C.  El.) 

tPh  the  French  architectural  term  for  a  light  finial,  generally 
of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  terra-cot ta,  forming  the  termination 
of  a  spire  or  the  angle  of  a  roof. 

EPICENB  (from  the  Gr.  irutouM,  common),  a  term  in  Greek 
and  Latin  grammar  denoting  nouns  which,  possessing  but  one 
gender,  are  used  to  describe  animals  of  either  sex.  In  English 
grammar  there  are  no  true  epicene  nouns,  but  the  term  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  common  gender.  In  figurative  and  literary 
language,  epicene  is  an  adjective  applied  to  persons  having  the 
characteristics  of  both  sexes,  and  hence  is  occasionally  used  as  a 
synonym  of "  effeminate." 

EPICHARMUS  (r.  540-450  B.C.),  Greek  comic  poet,  was  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos.  Early  in  life  he  wem  to  Megara  in  Sicily, 
and  after  its  destruction  by  Gelo  (484)  removed  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety  or  (according  to  a  statement  in  Luaan, 
Macrobii,  25)  m'nety-seven.  A  braaen  statue  was  set  up  in  his 
honour  by  the  inhabiunts,  for  which  Theocritus  composed  an 
inscription  {Epigr.  1 7).  Epicharmus  was  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Sicilian  or  Dorian  comedy.    Of  his  works  35  titles  and  a 
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few  fragments  hive  survived.  In  the  city  of  tyrants  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  present  comedies  like  those  of  the 
Athenian  stage,  in  which  attacks  were  made  upon  the  authorities. 
Accordingly,  the  comedies  o(  Epicharmus  are  of  two  kinds, 
neither  of  them  calculated  to  give  offence  to  the  ruler.  They  are 
either  mythological  travesties  (resembling  the  satyric  drama 
of  Athens)  or  character  comedies.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  Busiris,  in  which  Heracles  is  represented  ^as  a  voracious 
glutton;  the  Marriage  of  Hebe,  remarkable  for  a  lengthy  h'st 
of  dainties.  The  second  class  dealt  with  dilTerent  classes  of  the 
population  (the  sailor,  the  prophet,  the  boor,  the  parasite). 
Some  of  the  plays  seem  to  have  bordered  on  the  political,  as 
The  PiunderingSf  describing  the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  the  time 
of  the  poet.  A  short  fragment  has  been  discovered  (in  the 
Rainer  papyri)  from  the  'Offwrovvs  OLbrbitoKait,  which  told  how 
Odysseus  got  inside  Troy  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  and  obtained 
valuable  information.  Anothcrfeature  of  his  works  was  the  large 
number  of  excellent  sentiments  expressed  In  a  brief  proverbial 
form;  the  Pythagoreans  claimed  him  as  a  member  of  their 
school,  who  had  forsaken  the  study  of  philosophy  for  the 
writ  ing  of  comedy.  Pla  to  ( Theaeielus,  1 5  3  e)  puts  him  at  the  head 
of  the  masters  of  comedy,  coupling  his  name  with  Homer  and, 
according  to  a  remark  in  Diogenes  L.a(frtius,  Plato  was  indebted 
to  Epicharmus  for  much  of  hb  philosophy.  Ennius  called  his 
didactic  poem  on  natural  philosophy  EfUharmus  after  the  comic 
poet.  The  metres  employed  by  Epicharmus  were  iambic 
trimeter,  and  especially  trochaic  and  anapaestic  tetrameter. 
The  plot  of  the  plays  was  simple,  the  action  lively  and  rapid; 
hence  they  were  classed  among  the  fabulae  motoriae  (stirring, 
bustling),  as  indicated  in  the  well-known  line  of  Horace  {Episties, 
u.  I.  58); 

*'  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Stcull  properare  Epicharmi." 
Epicharmus  is  the  subject  of  articles  in  Suidas  and  Diogenes 
Laenius  (viiL  3).  See  A.  O.  Loreax,  Leben  und  SchrifUn  det  Kaeri 
£.  (with  account  of  the  Doric  drama  and  frasments,  1864);  J. 
Girard,  Eludes  sur  U  pocsU  greojue  (1884):  Kaibel  in  Pauly* 
VVissowa's  Reatencychpadie,  according  to  whom  Epicharmus  was  a 
Siceliot:  for  the  papyrus  fragment.  Biass  in  JahrbUcker/Ur  PkUotoiw, 
cxxxix.*  1889. 

EPIC  POETRY,  or  Epos  (from  the  Gr.  Ivw,  a  story,  and 
{tuos,  pertaining  to  a  story),  the  names  given  to  the  most 
Signified  and  elatwrate  forms  oi  narrative  poetry.  The  word 
spopee  is  also,  but  more  rarely,  employed  to  designate  the  same 
thing,  kmnrotit  in  Greek  being  a  maker  of  epic  poetry,  and 
lawroua  what  he  makes. 

9  It  is  to  Greece,  where  the  earliest  literary  monuments  which  we 
possess  are  of  an  epical  character,  that  we  turn  for  a  definition 
of  these  vast  heroic  compositions,  and  we  gather  that  their 
subject-matter  was  not  confined,  as  V'oUaire  and  the  critics  of 
the  x8th  century  supposed,  to  "  narratives  in  verse  of  warlike 
adventures."  When  we  first  discover  the  epos,  hexameter  verse 
has  already  been  selected  for  its  vehicle.  In  this  form  epic  poems 
were  composted  not  merely  dealing  with  war  and  personal 
romance,  but  carrying  out  a  didactic  purpose,  or  celebrating 
the  mysteries  of  religion.  These  three  divisions,  to  which  are 
severally  attached  the  more  or  less  mythical  names  of  Homer, 
Hesiod  and  Orpheus  seem  to  have  marked  the  earliest  literary 
movement  of  the  Greeks.  But,  even  here,  we  must  be  warned 
that  what  we  possess  b  not  primitive;  there  had  been  unwritten 
epics,  probably  in  hexameters,  long  before  the  composition  of 
any  now-surviving  fragment.  The  saga  of  the  Greek  nation,' 
the  catalogue  of  Its  arts  and  possessions,  the  rites  and  beliefs  of 
its  priesthood,  roust  have  been  circulated,  by  word  of  mouth, 
long  before  any  historical  poet  was  bora.  We  look  upon  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  records  of  primitive  thought,  but  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray  reminds  us  that  "  our  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Erga  and 
Tkeogtmy  are  not  the  first,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  twelfth  of 
such  embodiments."  The  early  epic  poets.  Lesches,  Linus, 
Orpheus,  Arctinus,  Eugammon  are  the  veriest  shadows,  whose 
names  often  betray  their  symbolic  and  fabulous  character.  It 
is  now  believed  that  there  was  a  class  of  minstrels,  the  Rhapso- 
dises or  Homeridae,  whose  business  it  was  to  recite  poetry  at 
feasts  and  other  soliemn  occasiraa.    "  The  ical  bards  of  early 


Greece  were  alt  nameless  and  impersonal."  When  our  tradition 
begins  to  be  preserved,  we  find  everything  of  a  saga-character 
attributed  to  Homer,  a  blind  man  and  an  inhabitant  of  Chios. 
This  gradually  crystallixed  until  we  find  Aristotle  definitely 
treating  Homer  as  a  person,  and  attributing  to  him  the  composi- 
tion of  three  great  poems,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Margilcs, 
now  lost  (sec  Homeb).  The  first  two  of  these  have  been  preserved 
and  form  for  us  the  type  of  the  ancient  epic;  when  we  speak  of 
epic  poetry,  we  unconsciously  measure  it  by  the  example  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  these 
poems  had  not  merely  been  preceded  by  a  vast  number  of 
revisions  of  the  mythical  history  of  the  country,  but  were  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  poems  of  a  similar  character,  now  entirely 
lost.  That  antiquity  did  not  regard  these  other  epics  as  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  Iliad  scents  to  be  certain;  but  such  poems  as 
Cypria,  Iliait  Persis  (Sack  of  Dion)  and  Aelhiopis  can  hardly  but 
have  exhibited  other  sides  of  the  epic  tradition.  Did  we  possess 
them,  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  could  speak  with  more  assurance 
as  to  the  scope  of  epic  poetry  in  the  days  of  oral  tradition,  and 
could  understand  more  clearly  what  sort  of  ballads  in  hexameter 
it  was  which  rbapsoaes  took  round  from  court  to  court.  In  the 
4th  century  B.C.  it  seems  that  people  bega;i  to  write  down  what 
was  not  yet  forgotten  of  all  this  oral  poetry.  Unfortunately, 
thccariiest  critic  who  describes  this  process  is  Produs,  a  Byzantine 
nco-PIatonist,  who  did  not  write  until  some  800  years  later, 
<iwhcn  the  whole  tradition  had  become  hopelessly  corrupted. 
When  wc  pass  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  about  whose  actual 
existence  critics  will  be  eternally  divided,  we  reach  in  the  7th 
century  a  poet,  Pcisandcr  of  Rhodes,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem, 
the  Heracleia,  of  which  fragments  remain.  Other  epic  writers, 
who  appear  to  be  undoubtedly  historic,  are  Antimachus  of 
Colophon,  who  wrote  a  Tltcbais;  Panyasis,  who,  h'ke  Peisander, 
celebrated  the  feats  of  Heracles;  Chocrilus  of  Samos;  and 
Anyte,  of  whom  we  only  know  that  she  was  an  epic  poetess, 
and  was  called  "  The  female  Homer."  In  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  there  was  a  distinct  school  of  philosophical  epic, 
and  we  distinguish  the  names  of  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and 
Empedoclcs  as  the  leaders  of  it. 

From  the  dawn  of  Latin  literature  epic  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  Italy.  A  Greek  exile,  named  Livitis  Andronicus, 
translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  during  the  first  Punic  War, 
but  the  earliest  original  epic  of  Rome  was  the  lost  Bellum 
Punicum  of  Naevius,  a  work  to  which  Virgil  was  indebted.  A 
little  later,  Ennius  composed,  about  172  B.C.,  in  18  books,  anJ 
historical  epic  of  the  Awtalcs,  dealing  with  the  whole  chronicle  of 
Rome.  This  was  the  foremost  Latin  poem,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Acneid;  it  was  not  imitated,  remaining,  for  a  hundred 
years,  as  Mr  Mackail  has  said,  "  not  only  the  unique,  but  the 
satisfying  achievement  in  this  kind  of  poetry."  Virgil  began 
the  most  famous  of  Roman  epics  in  the  year  30  B.C.,  and  when  he 
died,  nine  years  later,  he  desired  that  the  MS.  of  the  Aeneid 
should  be  burned,  as  it  required  three  years'  work  to  complete 
it.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us,  and  seemed  to  the  ancient  world, 
almost  perfect,  and  a  priceless  monument  of  art;  It  is  written, 
like  the  great  Greek  poems  on  which  it  is  patently  modelled, 
in  hexameters.  In  the  next  generation,  the  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan, 
of  which  Cato,  as  the  type  of  the  republican  spirit,  is  the  hero, 
was  the  prindpal  example  of  Latin  epic.  Statius,  under  the 
Flavian  emperors,  wrote  several  epic  pbems,  of  which  the 
Tkebaid  survives.  In  the  ist  century  a.d.  Valerius  Flaccus 
wrote  the  Argotiautiea  in  8  books,  and  Silius  Itallcus  the  Punic 
War,  in  17  books;  these  authors  show  a  great  decline  In  taste 
and  merit,  even  in  comparison  with  Statius,  and  Silius  Italicus, 
in  particular.  Is  as  purely  Imitative  as  the  worst  of  the  epie 
writers  of  modem  Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  the 
style  revived  with  Claudian,  who  produced  five  or  ^x  elaborate 
historical  and  mythological  epics  of  which  the  Rape  ofProserpim 
was  probably  (he  most  remarkable;  in  his  interesting  poetry 
we  have  a  valuable  link  between  the  Silver  Age  in  Rome  and  the ' 
Italian  Renaissance.  With  Claudian  the  history  of  epic  poetry 
among  the  ancients  doses. 

In  medieval  times  there  existed  a  large  body  of  nanstlve 
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poetry  to  which  the  general  title  of  Epic  has  usually  been  given. 
Three  principal  schools  are  recognized,  the  French,  the  Teutonic 
and  the  Icelandic.  Teutonic  epic  poetry  deals,  as  a  rule,  with 
legends  founded  on  the  history  of  Germany  in  the  4th,  5th  and 
6tb  centuries,  and  in  particular  with  such  heroes  as  Ermanaric, 
Attila  and  Theodoric.  But  there  is  also  an  important  group  in 
it  which  deals  with  English  themes,  and  among  these  BeovnJf, 
Waldere,  The  Lay  of  Maldon  and  Finnesburk  are  pre-eminent. 
To  this  group  is  allied  the  purely  German  poem  of  Hildcbrandt 
attributed  to  c.  800.  Among  these  Beowulf  is  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  anything  like  complete  form,  and  it  is  of  all 
examples  of  Teutonic  epic  the  most  important.  With  all  its 
trivialities  and  incongruities,  which  belong  to  a  barbarous  age, 
Beowulf  is  yet  a  solid  and  comprehensive  example  of  native  epic 
poetry.  It  is  written,  like  all  old  Teutonic  work  of  the  kind, 
in  alliterative  unrhymed  rhythm.  In  Iceland,  a  new  heroic 
literature  was  invented  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  this  we  owe 
the  Sagas,  which  are,  in  fact,  a  reduction  to  prose  of  the  epics 
of  the  warlike  history  of  the  North.  Hiese  Sagas  took  the  place 
of  a  group  of  archaic  Icelandic  epics,  the  series  of  which  seems 
to  have  dosed  with  the  noble  poem  of  AUamdl,  the  prindpal 
surviving  specimen  of  epic  poetry  as  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
primitive  literature  of  Iceland.  The  surviving  epical  fragments 
of  Icelandic  composition  are  found  thrown  together  in  the 
Codex  RegiuSt  under  the  title  of  The  Eider  Edda,  a  most  precious 
MS.  discovered  in  the  xjth  century.  The  Icelandic  epics  seem 
to  have  been  shorter  and  more  episodical  in  character  than  the' 
lost  Teutonic  specimens;  both  kinds  were  written  in  alliterative 
verse.  It  Is  not  probable  that  either  possessed  the  organic  unity 
and  vitality  of  spirit  which  make  the  Sagas  so  delightful.  The 
French  medieval  epics  (see  Chansons  de  Geste)  are  late  in 
comparison  with  those  of  England,  Germany  and  Iceland.  They 
form  a  curious  transitional  link  between  primitive  and  modern 
poetry;  the  literature  of  dvilized  Europe  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  them.  There  is  a  great  increase  of  simplicity,  a  great 
broadening  of  the  scene  of  action.  The  Teutonic  epics  were 
obscure  and  intense,  the  French  chamoru  de  gesie  are  lucid  and 
easy.  The  existing  masterpiece  of  this  kind,  the  magnificent 
Roland,  is  doubtless  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  all  the 
epics  of  medieval  Europe.  Professor  Ker*s  analysis  of  its  merits 
may,  be  taken  as  typiod  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  vast  body  of 
epic  which  comes  between  the  antique  models,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  medieval  poets,  and  the  artificial  epics  of  a  later 
time  which  were  founded  on  vast  ideal  themes,  in  iniitation  of 
{he  ancients.  "  There  is  something  lyrical  in  Roland,  but  the 
poem  is  not  governed  by  lyrical  principles;  it  requires  the 
deliberation  and  the  freedom  of  epic;  it  must  have  room  to 
move  in  before  it  can  come  up  to  the  height  of  its  argument. 
The  abruptness  of  its  periods  is  not  really  an  interruption  of  its 
even  flight;  it  Is  an  abruptness  of  detail,  like  a  broken  sea  with 
a  larger  wave  moving  under  it;  it  does  not  impair  or  disguise 
the  grandeur  of  the  movement  as  a  whole."  Of  the  progress  and 
decline  of  the  chansons  de  geste  (q.v.)  from  the  ideals  of  Roland 
a  fuller  account  is  given  elsewhere.  To  the  Nibelungenlied  (q.v.) 
also,  detailed  attention  is  given  in  a  separate  article. 

What  may  be  called  the  artificial  or  secondary  epics  of  modem 
Europe,  founded  upon  an  imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid^ 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary  reader  supposes,  although 
but  few  of  them  have  preserved  much  vitality.  In  Italy  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  inspired  romantic  epics  by  Luigi  Pulci  (1432- 
X487),  whose  Morgante  Maggiore  appeared  in  2481,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  burlesque;  by  M.  M.  Boiardo  (1434-1494),  whose 
Orlando  Inftamoralo  was  finished  in  X486;  by  Francesco  Bello 
(i440?-i495),  whose  Mambriano  was  published  in  2497;  by 
Lodovico  Ariosto  (f.v.),  whose  Orlando  Furioso^  by  far  thegreatest 
of  it^  class,  was  published  in  2516,  and  by  Luigi  Dolce  (1508- 
X568),  as  well  as  by  a  great  number  of  less  illustrious  poets. 
G.G.  Trissino  (1478-2549)  wrote  a  Dcliverauu  of  Italy  from  the 
Goths  in  X547i  (ui^  Bct2urdo  Tasso  (1493-1569)  an  Amadigi  in 
2559;  Bcmi  remodelled  the  epic  of  Boiardo  in  2542,  and  Teofilo 
Folango  (2492-2544),  ridiculed  the  whole  school  in  an  Orlandino 
of  1526.    An  extraordinary  feat  of  mock-heroic  epic  was  The 


Buchet  (262a)  of  Alessandro  Taasoni  (2565-1638).  The  most 
splendid  of  all  the  epics  of  Italy,  however,  was,  and  rertiains, 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato  Tasso  (f.*.),  published 
origixially  in  2580,  and  afterwards  rewritten  as  The  Conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  2^93.  The  fantastic  Adone  (2623)  of  G.  B.  Marini 
(2569-2625)  and  the  long  poems  of  Chiabrera,  close  the  list  of 
Itah'an  epics.  Early  Portuguese  literature  is  rich  in  epic  poetry. 
Luis  Percira  Brand&o  wrote  an  Elegiada  in  28  books,  published 
in  2588;  Jeronymo  Corte-Rcal  (d.  2588)  -a  Shipvfrech  of  Sepul- 
veda  and  two  other  epics;  V.  M.  Quevedo,  in  2602,  an  Alphonso 
of  Africa,  in  12  books;  S4  de  Meneres  (d.  2664)  a  Conquest  of 
Malacca,  2634;  but  all  these,  and  many  more,  are  obscured 
by  the  glory  of  Camoens  (9.*.),  whose  magnificent  Lusiads  had 
been  printed  in  2572,  and  forms  the  summit  of  Portuguese 
literature.  In  Spanish  poetry,  the  Poem  of  the  Cid  takes  the 
first  place,  as  the  great  natioiul  epic  of  the  middle  ages;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  between  2235  and  2275.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Rodrigo,  and  the  medieval  school  closes  with  the 
Alphonso  XI.  of  Rodrigo  Yaftez,  probably  written  at  the  close  of 
the  22th  century.  The  success  of  the  Italian  imitative  epics  of 
the  25th  century  led  to  some  imitation  of  their  form  in  Spain. 
Juan  de  la  Cueva  (i55o?-26o6)  published  a  Conquest  of  Bitica 
in  2603;  Crist6bal  de  Virues  (2550-1610)  a  Monserraie,  in  2588; 
Luis  Barahona  de  Soto  continued  Ariosto  in  a  Tears  of  Angilica; 
Quti^rrea  wrote  an  Austriada  in  2584;  but  perhi^  the  finest 
modern  epic  in  Spam'sh  verse  is  the  Araucana  (2569-2590)  of 
Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Z<iAiga  (2533-1595),  "  the  first  literary  work 
of  merit,"  as  Mr  Fitxmaurice* Kelly  remarks,  "composed  in 
either  American  continent."  In  France,  the  epic  never  flourished 
in  modem  times,  and  no  real  success  attendni  the  Frauciade  of 
Ronsard,  the  Alaric  of  Scud£ry,  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain,  the 
Divine  Epopfe  of  Soumet,  or  even  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire.  In 
English  literature  The  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  has  the  same 
claim  as  the  Italian  poems  mentioned  above  to  bear  the  xiam^ 
of  epic,  and  Milton,  who  stands  entirely  apart,  may  be  said,  by 
his  isolated  Paradise  Lost,  to  take  rank  with  Homer  and  Virgil, 
as  one  of  the  three  types  of  the  mastery  of  epical  composition. 


('90s);  Gilbert  Murray,  History  of  Ancient  Creek  Literature  (1897); 
W  von  Christ,  Ceschickte  der  grieehiseken  LiUeratur  (2879):  Gaston 
Pari%  La  LiUirature  franfaise  an  moyen  dge  (1890);  Lten  Gautier, 
Les  Epopies  franqaises  (1865-1868).  For  works  on  the  Greek  epics 
see  also  Gkebk  Lxtskature  and  Cycle.  (E.  G.)  ' 

BPICTBTUS  (bora  c,  a.d.  60),  Greek  philosopher,  was  probably 
a  native  of  Hierapolis  in  south-west  Phrygia.  The  name  EpicteluS 
is  merely  the  Greek  for  "acquired"  (from  kmcrooBoj^',  his 
original  name  is  not  known.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  slave  in  the  bouse 
of  Epaphroditus,  a  frecdman  and  courtier  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
He  managed,  however,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Stoic  Musoniua 
Rufus,  and  subsequently  became  a  freedman.  He  was  lame 
and  of  weakly  hc«ith.  In  90  he  was  expelled  with  the  other 
philosophers  by  Domitian,  who  was  irritated  by  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  the  opposition  to  his  tyranny  found 
amon^  the  adherents  of  Stoicism.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  be 
settled  at  Nicopolis,  in  southern  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Actium.  There  for  several  years  he  lived,  and 
Uught  by  close  earnest  personal  address  and  conversation. 
According  to  some  authorities  he  lived  into  the  time  oi  Hadrian; 
he  himself  mentions  the  coinage  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  His 
contemporaries  and  the  next  generation  held  his  character  and 
teaching  in  high  honour.  According  to  Lucian,  the  earthenware 
lamp  which  had  belonged  to  the  sage  was  bought  by  an  anti- 
quarian for  3000  drachmas.  He  was  never  married.  He  wrote 
nothing;  but  much  of  his  teaching  was  taken  down  with 
affectionate  care  by  his  pupil  Flavius  Anianus,  the  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  two  treatises,  of  the 
larger  of  which,  called  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus  ('Erunirov 
AuLTpifioi),  four  books  are  still  extant.  The  other  treatise  is 
a  shorter  and  more  popular  work,  the  Encheiridion  ("  Hand- 
book ").  It  contains  in  an  aphoristic  form  the  main  doctrixies 
of  the  longer  woilu 
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The  philosopliy  of  Epictetttt  is  intently  prftctical,  and  exhibits 
a  high  idealistic  type  of  morality.  He  is  an  earnest,  sometimes 
stem  and  sometimes  pathetic,  preacher  of  righteousness,  who 
despises  the  mere  graces  of  style  and  the  subtleties  of  an  abstruse 
logic  He  has  no  patience  with  mere  antiquarian  study  of  the 
Stoical  writers.  The  problem  of  how  life  is  to  be  carried  out  well 
£1  the  one  question  which  throws  all  other  inquiries  into  the 
shade.  True  education  lies  in  learning  to  wish  things  to  be  as 
they  actually  are;  it  lies  in  learning  to  distinguish  what  is 
our  own  from  what  does  not  belong  to  us.  But  there  is  onty  one 
thing  which  is  fully  our  own, — ^that  is,  our  win  or  purpose.  God, 
acting  as  a  good  king  and  a  true  father,  has  given  us  a  will  which 
cannot  be  restrained,  compelled  or  thwarted.  Nothing  external, 
neither  death  nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  any  such  thing,  can  ever 
force  us  to  act  against  our  will;  if  we  are  conquered,  it  is  because 
we  have  willed  to  be  conquered.  And  thus,  although  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  ideas  that  present  themselves  to  our  conscious- 
ness, we  are  absolutely  and  without  any  modification  responsible 
for  the  way  in  which  we  use  them.  Nothing  is  ours  besides  our 
will.  The  divine  law  which  bids  us  keep  fast  what  is  our  own 
forbids  us  to  make  any  claim  to  what  is  not  ours;  and  while 
enjoining  us  to  make  use  of  whatever  is  given  to  us,  it  bids  tis 
not  long  after  what  has  not  been  given.  "  Two  maxims,"  he 
says,  •*  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind — ^that  apart  from  the  will 
there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  and  that  we  must  not  try 
to  anticipate  or  direct  events,  but  merely  accept  them  with 
intelligence."  We  must,  in  short,  resign  ourselves  to  whatever 
fate  and  fortune  bring  to  us,  believing,  as  the  first  article  of  our 
creed,  that  there  is  a  god,  whose  thought  directs  the  universe, 
and  that  not  merely  in  our  acts,  but  even  in  our  thoughts  and 
plans,  we  cannot  escape  his  eye.  In  the  world  the  true  position 
of  man  b  that  of  member  of  a  great  system,  which  comprehends 
God  and  men.  Each  human  being  is  in  the  first  instance  a  citizen 
of  his  own  nation  or  commonwealth;  but  he  is  «lso  a  member 
of  the  great  city  of  gods  and  men,  whereof  the  city  political  is 
only  a  copy  in  miniature.  All  men  are  the  sons  of  God,  and 
kindred  in  nature  with  the  divinity.  For  man,  though  a  member 
in  the  eysteni  of  the  world,  has  also  within  him  a  prindple  which 
can  guide  and  understand  the  movement  of  all  the  members;  he 
can  enter  into  the  method  of  divine  administration,  and  thus  can 
leam<~«nd  it  h  the  acme  cS  his  kaming— the  will  of  God,  which 
is  the  will  of  nature.  Man,  said  the  Stoic,  is  a  rational  animal; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  rationality  he  is  neither  less  nor  worse  than 
the  gods,  for  the  magnitude  of  reason  is  estimated  not  by  length 
nor  by  height  but  by  its  judgments.  Each  man  has  within  him 
a  guardian  spirit,  a  god  within  him,  who  never  sleeps;  so  that 
even  in  darkness  and  solitude  we  are  never  alone,  because  God 
is  within,  our  guardian  spirit.  The  body  which  accompanies  us 
is  not  strictly  speaking  ours;  it  is  a  poor  dead  thing,  which 
belongs  to  the  thingsoutside  us.  But  byreason  we  are  the  masters 
of  those  ideas  and  appearances  ^ich  present  themselves  from 
without;  w«  can  oombine  thenii  and  systematize,  and  can  set 
np  in  ourselves  an  order  of  ideas  corresponding  with  the  order 
of  nature. 

The  natural  instinct  of  animated  life,  to  which  man  also  is 
originally  subject,  is  self-preservation  and  self^ntercst.  But 
men  are  so  ondered  and  constituted  that  the  individual  cannot 
secure  his  own  interests  unless  he  contribute  to  the  c<Hnmon 
Welfare.  We  are  bound  up  by  the  law  of  nature  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  world.  The  aim  of  the  philosopher  therefore  is  to 
reach  the  position  of  a  mind  which  embraces  the  whole  world  in 
its  view,— to  grow  into  the  mind  of  God  and  to  make  the  will 
of  nature  our  own.  Such  a  sa^e  agrees  in  his  thought  with  God ; 
he  no  longer  blames  either  God  or  man;  he  fails  of  nothing 
which  he  purposes  and  falls  in  with  no  misfortune  unprepared; 
he  indulges  in  neither  anger  nor  envy  nor  jealousy;  he  is  leaving 
manhood  for  godhead,  and  in  his  dead  body  his  thoughts  are 
Concerned  about  his  fellowship  with  God. 

The  historical  models  to  which  Epictetus  reverts  are  Diogenes 
and  Socrates.  3ut  he  frequently  describes  an  ideal  character 
of  a  missionary  sage,  the  perfect  Stoic — or,  as  he  calls  him,  the 
jCynic    This  missionary  has  neither  oouotry  nor  home  nor  hmd 


nor  slave;  his  bed  is  the  ground;  he  is  without  wife  or  child; 
his  only  mansion  is  the  earth  and  sky  and  a  shabby  cloak.  He 
must  suffer  stripes,  and  must  love  those  who  beat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  father  or  a  brother.  He  must  be  perfectly  unembarrassed 
in  the  sendee  of  God,  not  bound  by  the  common  ties  of  life,  nor 
entangled  by  relationships,  which  if  he  transgresses  he  will  lose 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honour,  while  if  he  upholds  them  he 
will  cease  to  be  the  messenger,  watchman  and  herald  of  the  gods. 
The  perfect  man  thus  described  will  not  be  angry  with  the  wrong- 
doer; he  will  only  pity  his  erring  brother;  for  anger  in  such  a 
case  would  only  betray  that  he  too  thought  the  wrong-doer 
gained  a  substantial  blessing  by  his  wron^ul  act,  instead  of 
being,  as  he  is,  uttcriy  ruined. 

The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Epictetus  are  trv  J.  Schweig- 
hftuser  (6vob.,  Lcipxig.  179^1800)  and  H.  Schenkl  (Leipcig,  1894, 
1898).  English  traiasUtioBs  by  Elixabcth  Carter  (London,  1758): 
G.  Long  (London,  1848^  ed.  1877,  1892.  1897);  T.  W.  Higsinson 

' ;  of  tne  Enchriridion  alone  bv  H.  Tal 


ilbot 


(Boston,  1865.  new  cd.  I  ^); 

(London,  1881):  T.  W.  H.  Rolleston  (London,  1881).  See  A. 
BonhOffer,  Epikui  und  die  Stoa  (Stuttgart,  1890)  and  Die  Ethik  diet 
sunken  EpikUl  (1804);  E.  M.  Schranka.  Der  Sloiker  BpUttet  und 
seine  Philosophie  (Frankfort,  1885):  T.  Zahn,  Der  Sloiker  Epiktel 
und  sein  Verh&ltnis  turn  Ckristentum  (2nd  cd.  Erlancen,  1895). 
See  abo  Stoics  and  works  quoted.  (W.  W. ;  X.) 

BPICURU8  (342-270  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
Santos  in  the  end  of  342  or  the  beginning  of  541  B.C.,  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Plato.  Hb  father  Neodes,  a  native  of  Gar* 
gettos,  a  stnall  village  of  Attica,  had  settled  in  Saraos,  not  later 
than  352,  as  one  of  the  deruchs  sent  out  after  the  victory  of 
Timotheus  in  366-365.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Athens, 
where  the  Platonic  school  was  flourishing  under  the  lead  of 
Xenocrates.  -  A  year  bter,  however,  Antipater  banidied  sonie- 
12,000  of  the  poorer  dflzens,  and  Epicurus  joined  hb  father,  who 
was  now  living  at  Colophon.  It  seems  possible  that  he  had 
listened  to  the  lectures  of  Nausi|Aanes,a  Democritean  philosopher, 
and  Pamphihis  the  Pbtonist,  but  he  was  probably,  like  hb  father, 
merely  an  ordinary  teacher.  Stimulated,  however,  by  the  perusal 
of  some  writings  of  Democritus,  he  began  to  formulate  a  doctrine 
of  hb  own;  and  at  Mitylene,  Colophon  and  Lampsacus,  he 
gradually  gathered  round  him  several  enthusiastic  disdples. 
In  307  he  returned  to  Athens,  which  had  just  been  restored  to  a 
nominal  independence  by  Demetrius  Poh'oreetes,  and  there  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  hb  life.  The  scene  of  hb  teaching  was  a 
garden  whidi  he  boug|it  for  about  £300  (80  minae).  There  he 
passed  hb  days  as  the  loved  and  venerated  head  of  a  remarli^ble, 
and  up  to  that  time  imique,  sodety  of  men  and  women.  Amongst 
the  ntmiber  were  Metrodorus  (d.  277),  his  brother  Timocrates, 
and  hb  wife  Leontion  (formerly  a  hetaera),  Polyaenus,  Her- 
marchtts,  who  succeeded  Epicurus  as  chief  of  the  school,  Leonteus 
and  hb  wife  Thembta,  and  Idomeneus,  whose  wife  was  a  sbter 
of  Metrodorus.  It  b  possible  that  the  rebtions  between  the 
sexes-«in  this  prototype  of  Rabelab's  Abbey  of  Th£lcme~were 
not  entfardy  what  b  termed  Platonic.  But  there  b  on  the  other 
hand  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  tales  of  licentiousness  drculated 
by  opponents  are. groundless.  The  stories  of  the  Stoics,  who 
sought  to  refute  the  views  of  Epiauus  by  an  appeal  to  his  alleged 
antecedents  and  habits,  were  no  doubt  in  the  main,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  says,  the  stories  of  maniacs.  The  general  charges, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  substantiate  by  fotged  letters,  need 
not  count  for  much,  and  in  many  cases  they  only  exaggerated 
what,  tf  true,  was  not  so  heinous  as  they  suggested.  Against 
them  trustworthy  authorities  testified  to  hb  general  and  remark- 
aUe  conuderateness,  pointing  to  the  statues  which  the  dty  had 
raised  in  hb  honour,  and  to  the  numbers  of  Ms  friends,  who  were 
many  enough  to  fill  whole  cities. 

The  mode  of  Ufe  in  his  commmu'ty  was  plain.  The  genera] 
drink  was  water  and  the  food  bariey  bread;  half  a  pint  of  wine 
was  held  an  ample  allowance.  "  Send  me,"  says  Epicurus  to  a 
correspondent, "  send  me  some  (Tythnbn  cheese,  so  that,  should 
I  choose,  I  may  fare  sumptuotisly."  There  was  no  community 
of  property,  which,  as  Epicurus  said,  would  imply  distrust  of 
their  own  and  others'  good  resolutions.  The  company  was  held 
in  unity  by  the  charms  of  his  personality,  and  by  the  free  inter- 
course which  he  inculcated  and  exemplified.    Though  he  seems 
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to  have  had  a  warm  affection  for  his  countrymen,  it  was  as  human 
beings  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  not  as  members  of  a 
political  body,  that  he  preferred  to  regard  them.  He  never 
entered  public  life.  His  Icindlincss  extended  even  to  his  slaves, 
one  of  whom,  named  Mouse,  was  a  brother  m  philosophy 

Epicurus  died  of  stone  in  370  B.C.  He  left  his  property, 
consisting  of  the  garden  (K^ot  'Etuovpou),  a  house  in  Al elite 
(the  south-west  quarter  of  Athens),  and  apparently  some  funds 
besides,  to  two  trustees  on  behalf  of  his  society,  and  for  the 
special  interest  of  some  youthful  members.  The  garden  was  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school;  the  house  became  tlie  house  of 
Hermarchus  and  his  fellow-philosophers  during  his  lifetime 
The  surplus  proceeds  of  the  property  were  further  to  be  applied 
to  maintain  a  yearly  offenng  in  commemoration  of  his  departed 
father,  mother  and  brothers,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in 
celebrating  his  own  birthday  every  year  on  the  7th  of  the 
month  Gamelion,  and  for  a  social  gathering  of  the  sect  on  the 
aoth  of  every  month  in  honour  of  himself  and  Metrodorus. 
Besides  similar  tributes  in  honour  of  his  brothers  and  Polyaenus, 
he  directed  the  trustees  to  be  guardians  of  the  son  of  Polyacnus 
and  the  son  of  Metrodorus,  whilst  the  daughter  of  the  bsi 
mentioned  was  to  be  married  by  the  guardians  to  some  member 
of  the  society  who  slwuld  be  approved  of  by  Hermarchus,  His 
four  slaves,  three  men  and  one  woman,  were  left  their  freedom. 
His  books  passed  to  Hermarchus. 

PkUosopky. — ^The  Epicurean  phik>s(^hy  is  traditionally 
divided  into  the  three  branches  of  logic,  physics  and  ethics.  It 
Is,  however,  only  as  a  basis  of  facts  and  pnnciples  for  his  theory 
of  life  that  logical  and  physical  inquiries  find  a  place  at  alt. 
Epicurus  himself  had  not  apparently  shared  in  any  large  or 
liberal  culture,  and  his  influence  was  certainly  thrown  on  the 
side  of  those  who  depreciated  purely  scientific  pursuits  as  one- 
sided and  misleading.  "Steer  dear  of  all  culture"  was  his  advice 
to  a  young  disciple.  In  this  aversion  to  a  purely  or  mainly 
intellectual  training  may  be  traced  a  recoil  from  the  systematic 
metaphysics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  tendency  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  practical  man  to  the  philosopher.  Ethics  had  been 
based  upon  logic  and  metaphysics.  But  experience  showed  that 
systematic  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  synonymous  with  right 
action.  Hence,  in  the  second  place,  Plato  and  Aristotle  had 
assumed  a  peKect  state  with  laws  to  guide  the  individual  aright. 
It  was  thus  comparatively  easy  to  show  how  the  individual  could 
learn  to  apprehend  and  embody  the  moral  law  in  his  own  conduct. 
But  experience  had  in  the  time  of  Epicurus  shown  the  temporary 
and  artificial  character  of  the  civic  form  of  social  life.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Epicurus  to  go  back  to  nature  to  find 
a  more  enduring  and  a  wider  foundation  for  ethical  doctrine, 
to  go  back  from  words  to  realities,  to  give  up  reasonings  and  get 
at  feelings,  to  test  conceptions  and  arguments  by  a  final  reference 
to  tlie  only  touchstone  of  truth — to  sensation.  There,  and  there 
only,  one  seems  to  find  a  common  and  a  satisfactory  ground, 
supposing  always  that  all  men's  feelings  give  the  same  answer. 
Logic  roust  go,  but  so  also  must  the  state,  as  a  specially-privileged 
and  eternal  order  of  things,  as  anything  more  than  a  contrivance 
serving  certain  purposes  of  general  utility. 

To  the  Epicureans  the  elaborat,e  logic  of  the  Stdcs  was  a 
superfluity.  In  place  of  logic  we  find  canonfc,  the  theoiy  of 
the  three  tests  of  truth  and  reality,  (i)  The  only  ultimate 
canon  of  reality  is  sensation;  whatever  we  feel,  whatever  we 
perceive  by  any  sense,  that  we  know  on  the  most  certain  evidence 
we  can  have  to  be  real,  and  in  proportion  as  our  feeling  is  clear, 
distinct  and  vivid,  in  that  proportion  are  we  sure  of  the  reality 
of  its  object.  But  in  what  that  vividness  (M^fiywi)  consists  is 
a  question  which  Epicurus  docs  not  raise,  and  which  be  would 
no  doubt  have  deemed  superfluous  quibbling  over  a  matter 
su  fliciently  settled  by  common  sense.  (2)  Besides  our  sensations, 
we  learn  truth  and  reality  by  our  preconceptions  or  ideas 
(rpoXq^is).  These  are  the  fainter  images  produced  by  repeated 
sensations,  the  "  ideas  "  resulting  from  previous  "  impressions  '*— 
sensations  at  second-hand  as  it  were,  which  are  stored  up  in 
memory,  and  which  a  general  name  serves  to  recall.  These  bear 
witness  to  reality,  not  because  we  feel  anything  now,  but  because 


we  felt  it  once;  they  are  sensations  festered  in  language,  and 
again,  if  need  be,  translatable  into  immediate  sensations  or  groups 
of  sensation.  (3)  Lastly,  reality  is  vouched  for  by  the  imaginative 
apprehensions  of  the  mind  (^ayraaruot  hrifio\al),  immediate 
feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  as  produced  by  some  action 
of  its  own.  This  last  canon,  however,  was  of  dubious  validity. 
Epicureanism  generally  was  content  to  affirm  that  whatever 
we  effectively  feel  in  consciousness  is  real;  in  which  sense  they 
allow  rcahty  to  the  fancies  of  the  insane,  the  dreams  of  a  sleeper, 
and  those  feelings  by  which  we  imagine  the  existence  of  beings 
of  perfect  blessedness  and  endless  life.  Similarly,  just  because 
fear,  hope  and  remembrance  add  to  the  intensity  of  consciousnc^, 
the  Epicurean  can  hold  that  bodily  pain  and  pleasure  is  a  less 
durable  and  important  thing  than  pain  and  pleasure  of  mind. 
Whatever  we  feci  to  affect  us  does  affect  us,  and  is  therefore  real. 
Error  can  arise  only  because  we  mix  up  our  opinions  and  sup- 
positions with  what  we  actually  feci.  The  Epicurean  canon  is 
a  rejection  of  logic,  it  slicks  fast  to  the  one  point  that  "  sensation 
is  sensation,"  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  made  of  it.  Sensation, 
it  says,  is  unreasoning  (&XoYof);  it  must  be  accepted,  and  ncA 
criticized.  Reasoning  can  come  in  only  to  put  sensations  to- 
gether, and  to  pomt  out  how  they  severally  contribute  to  bumao 
welfare;  it  does  not  make  them,  and  cannot  alter  them. 

Physics. — In  the  Epicurean  physics  there  are  two  parts— a 
general  roetaphysic  and  psychology,  and  a  special  explanation 
of  particular  phenomena  of  nature.  The  method  of  Epicurus 
is  the  argument  of  analogy.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
phenomena  of  nature  intelligible  to  us  by  regarding  them  as 
instances  on  a  grand  scale  of  that  with  which  we  are  already 
familuir  on  a  small  scale.  This  is  what  Epicurus  calls  explaining 
what  we  do  not  sec  by  what  we  do  see. 

In  physics  Epicurus  founded  upon  Democritus,  and  his  chief 
object  was  to  .abolish  the  dualism  between  mind  and  matter 
which  is  so  essential  a  point  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotte. 
All  that  exists,  says  Epicurus,  is  coiporeal  (r&  wSm  iort  «tf/ia); 
the  intangible  is  non-existent,  or  empty  space.  If  a  thing  exists 
it  must  be  felt,  and  to  be  felt  it  must  exert  resistance.  But  not 
all  things  are  intangible  which  our  senses  are  not  subtle  eoou^ 
to  detect.  We  must  indeed  accept  our  feelings;  but  we  must 
also  believe  much  which  is  not  directly  testified  by  sensation, 
if  only  it  serves  to  expbin  phenomena  and  does  not  contravene 
our  sensations.  The  fundamental  postulates  of  Epicureanism 
are  atoms  and  the  void  (irojia  icat  KtHtf).  Space  is  infinite, 
and  there  is  an  illimitable  multitude  of  indttiructible,  indivisible 
and  absolutely  compact  atoms  in  perpetual  motion  in  this 
illimitable  space.  These  atoms,  differing  only  in  size,  figure 
and  weight,  are  perpetually  moving  vdlh  equal  velocities,  but  at 
a  rate  far  surpassing  our  conccption$;  as  they  move,  they  are 
for  ever  giving  rise  to  new  worlds;  and  these  worlds  are  per^ 
petually  tending  towards  dissolution,  and  towards  a  fresh  series 
of  creations.  This  universe  of  ours  is  only  one  section  out  of  the 
innumerable  worlds  in  infinite  space;  other  worlds  may  present 
systems  very  different  from  that  of  our  own.  The  soul  of  man 
is  only  a  finer  species  of  body,  spread  throughout  the  whole 
aggregation  whjich  we  term  hb  bodily  frame.  Like  a  warm 
breath,  it  pervades  the  human  stmctuit  and  works  with  it;  nor 
could  it  act  as  it  does  in  perception  unless  it  were  corporeal 
The  various  processes  of  sense,  notably  vision,  are  explained  on 
the  principles  of  materialism.  From  the  surfaces  of  all  objects 
there  are  continually  flowing  thin  filmy  images  exactly  copying 
the  solid  body  whence  they  originate;  and  these  images  by  direct 
impact  on  the  organism  produce  (we  need  not  care  to  ask  bow) 
the  phenomena  of  vision.  Epicurus  in  tbh  way  explains  visioa 
by  substituting  for  the  apparent  action  of  a  body  at  a  distance 
a  direct  contact  of  image  and  organ.  But  without  following 
the  explanation  into  the  details  in  which  it  reveb,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  whole  hypothesis  is  but  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  occult  conception  of  action  at  a  distance,  and 
substitute  a  familiar  phenomenon. 

TMe  G^f.— This  aspect  of  (he  Epicurean  physics  becomes 
clearer  when  we  look  at  his  mode  of  ren<lering  particular  pheno- 
mena intelligible.    His  purpoaeis  10  dimimtte  the  common  idea  oC 
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divine  mterference. '  That  then  are  gods  Epicunis  never  dreams 
of  denying.  But  these  gods  have  not  on  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  upholding  and  governing  the  world.  They  are  them- 
selves the  products  of  the  order  of  nature— a  higher  spedes  than 
humanity,  but  not  the  rulers  of  man,  neither  the  makers  nor  the 
upholders  of  the  world.  Man  should  worship  them,  but  his 
worship  is  the  reverence  due  to  the  ideals  of  perfect  blessedness; 
it  ought  not  to  be  inspired  either  by  hope  or  by  fear.  To  preven  t 
all  reterence  of  the  more  potent  phenomena  of  nature  to  divine 
action  Epicurus  rationalizes  the  processes  of  the.  cosmos.  He 
imagines  all  possible  plans  or  hypotheses,  not  actually  contra- 
dicted by  our  experience  of  familiar  events,  which  will  represent 
in  an  intelligible  way  the  processes  of  astronomy  and  meteorology. 
When  two  or  more  modes  of  accounting  for  a  phenomena  are 
equally  admissible  as  not  directly  contradicted  by  known 
phenomena,  It  seems  to  Epicurus  almost  a  return  to  the  old 
mythological  habit  of  mind  when  a  savant  asserts  that  the  real 
cause  is  one  and  only  one.  "  Thunder,"  he  says,  "  may  be  ex- 
plained in  many  other  ways;  only  let  us  have  no  myths  of  divine . 
action.  To  assign  only  a  single  cause  for  these  phenomena,  when 
the  facts  familiar  to  us  suggest  several,  is  insane,  and  is  just  the 
absurd  conduct  to  be  expected  from  people  who  dabble  in  the 
vanilies  of  astronomy."  We  need  not  be  too  curious  to  inquire 
how  these  celestial  phenomena  actually  do  come  about;  we  can 
learn  how  they  might  have  been  produced,  and  to  go  further  is 
to  trench  on  ground  beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus,  if  Fpicurus  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  mythology,  he 
objects  no  less  to  the  doctrine  of  an  inevitable  fate,  a  necessary 
order  ol  things  unchangeable  and  supreme  over  the  human  will. 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  Fatalism  seemed  to  Epicurus  no  less  deadly 
a  foe  of  man's  true  welfare  than  popular  superstition.  Even  in 
the  movement  of  the  atoms  he  introduces  a  sudden  change  of 
direction,  which  is  supposed  to  render  their  aggregation  easier, 
and  to  break  the  even  law  of  destiny.  So,  in  the  sphere  of  human 
action,  Epicuhis  would  allow  of  no  absolutdy  controlling 
necessity.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  assume  for  man  this  in- 
dependence of  the  gods  and  of  fatality  that  the  Epicurean 
theory  of  life  becomes  possible.  It  assumes  that  man  can,  like 
the  gods,  withdraw  himself  out  of  reach  of  all  external  influences, 
and  thus,  as  a  sage, "  live  like  a  gpd  among  men,  seeing  that  the 
man  is  in  no  wise  like  a  mortal  creature  who  lives  in  undying 
blessedness."  And  this  present  life  is  the  only  one.  With  one 
consent  Epicureanism  preaches  that  the  death  of  the  body  is 
the  end  of  everything  for  man,  and  hence  the  other  world  has 
lost  all  its  terrors  as  well  as  all  its  hopes. 

The  auitttde  of  Epicurus  in  this  whole  matter  is  antagonbtic 
to  science.  The  idea  of  a  systematic  enchain  ment  of  phenomena, 
in  which  each  is  conditioned  by  every  other,  and  none  can  be 
taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart  from  the  rest,  was  foreign 
to  his  mind.  So  little  was  the  sdenti£c  conception  of  the  solar 
system  familiar  to  Epicurus  that  he  could  reproach  the 
astronomers,  because  their  account  of  an  ecUpse  represented 
things  otherwise  than  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  and  could 
declare  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  just  as  large  as  they  seemed 
tous. 

Etk{cs,'-Ths  moral  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  a  qualified 
hedonism,  the  heir  of  the  Cyreaaic  doctrine  that  pleasure  is 
the  good  thing  in  life.  Neither  sect,  it  may  be  added,  advocated 
sensuality  pure  and  unfeigned — the  Epicurean  least  of  all.  By 
pleasure  Epicurus  meant  both  more  and  less  than  tltt  Cyrenaics* 
To  the  Cyrcnaics  pleasure  was  of  moments;  to  Epicurus  it 
extended  as  a  habit  of  mind  through  life.  To  the  Cyrenaics 
pleasure  was  something  active  and  positive;  to  Epicurus  it  was 
rather  negative — tranquillity  more  than  vigorous  cnjojrment. 
The  test  of  true  pleasure,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  the  removal 
and  absorption  of  all  that  gives  pain;  it  implies  freedom  from 
pain  of  boidy  and  from  trouble  of  mind.  The  happiness  of  the 
Epicurean  was,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  grave  and  solemn 
pleasure— a  quiet  unobtrusive  ease  of  heart,  but  not  exuberance 
and  excitement.  The  sage  of  Epicureanism  is  a  rational  and 
reflective  seeker  for  happiness,  who  balances  the  claims  of  each 
pleasure  against  the  evils  that  may  possibly  ensue,  and  treads 


the  path  of  CBJoyment  cautiously.  Prudence  is,  therefore,,  the 
only  real  guide  to  happiness;  it  is  thus  the  chief  excellence,  and 
the  foundaiioi^of  all  the  virtues.  It  is,  in  fact,  says  Epkurus— in 
language  which  contrasts  strongly  with  that  of  Aristotle  on  the 
same  topic— "  a  more  precious  power  than  philosophy."  The 
reason  or  intellea  is  introduced  to  balance  possible  pleasures  and 
pains,  aiul  to  construct  a  scheme  iia  which  pleasures  are  the 
materials  of  a  happy  life.  Feeling,  which  Epicurus  declared  to 
be  the  means  of  determining,  what  is  good,  is  subordinated  to  a 
reason  which  adjudicates  between  competing  pleasures  with  the 
view  of  securing  tranquillity  of  mind  and  body.  "  We  cannot 
live  pleasantly  without  living  wisely  and  nobly  and  righteously." 
Virtue  is  at  least  a  means  of  happiness,  though  apart  from  that 
it  is  no  good  in  itself,  any  more  than  mere  sensual  enjoymenU, 
which  are  good  only  because  they  may  sometimes  serve  to  securt 
health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind.    (See  further  Eistcs.) 

The  E^urean  School. — ^Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Epicurus  we 
hear  of  the  vast  numbca  of  his  friends,  not  merely  m  Giteoe,  but 
in  Asia  and  Egypt.  The  crowds  of  Epicunans  ^txt  a  standing 
enigma  to  the  adherents  of  less  popular  sects.  Cicero  pondered 
over  the  fact;  Arcesilaus  explained  the  secession  to  the  Epicurean 
camp,  compared  with  the  fact  that  no  Epicurean  was  ever  known 
to  have  abandoned  his  school,  by  sajring  that,  though  it  was 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  turned  into  a  cunudh,  no  eunuch  could 
ever  become  a  man.  But  the  phenomenon  was  not  obscure. 
The  doctrine  has  many  truths^  and  is  attractive  to  many  in  virtue 
of  its  simplicity  and  its  immediate  relation  to  life.  The  dogmas 
of  Epicurus  became  to  his  foDowers  a  creed  embodying  the  truths 
on  which  salvation  depended;  and  they  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another  with  scarcely  a  change  or  addition.  The 
immediate  disciples  of  Epicurus  have  been  already  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  Coiotes  of  Lampsacus,  a  great  favourite 
of  Epictirus,  who  wrote  a  work  arguing  "  that  it  was  impossible 
even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophers." 
In  the  and  and  xst  centuries  B.C.  Apollodorus,  nicknamed 
KfjworOpaPWS  ("  Lord  of  the  Garden  "),  and  Zeno  of  Sidon  (who 
describes  Socrates  as  *'  the  Attic  buffoon  ":  Cic.  De  nat.  deor. 
i.  SI,  33f  34)  taught  at  Athens.  About  150  b.c  Epicureanism 
established  itself  at  Rome.  Beginning  with  C.  Amafinius  or 
Amafanitis  (Cic.  Acad.  i.  9,  Tusc.  iv.  3),  we  find  the  names,  of 
Phaedrus  (who  became  sdiolarch  at  Athens  c.  70  B.C.)  and 
Phik>demus  (originally  of  Gadara  In  Palestine)  as  distinguished 
Epicureans  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  greatest  of  its  Roman 
names  was  Lucretius,  whose  Dt  renm  nciwa  embodies  the 
main  teaching  of  Epicurus  with  great  exactness,  and  with  a 
beauty  which  the  subject  seemed  scarcely  to  allow.  Lucretius 
is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  Epicureanism  b  compatible 
with  nob^ty  of  souL  In  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  nature  of  the  time,  with  its  active  political  strugi^es,  naturally 
called  Stoicism  more  Into  the  foreground,  yet  Seneca,  though 
nominally  a  Stoic,  draws  neariy  all  his  suavity  and  much  of  his 
paternal  wisdom  from  the  writings  of  Epicunis.  The  positioii 
of  Epicureanism  as  a  recognised  school  in  the  and  century  is 
best  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  four  schools  (the  others 
irere  the' Stoic,  Platonist,  and  Peripatetic)  which  were  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equal  endowment  when  Marcus  Aurelius  founded 
chairs  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  The  evidence  of  Diogenes 
proves  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a  school  a  century  later,  but  its 
spirit  lasted  longer  than  its  formal  organiation  as  a  school.  A 
great  deal  of  the  best  of  the  Renaissance  was  founded  on  Epi- 
cureanism, and.in  more  recent  times  a  ffeat  numbcf  of  prominent 
tUnkeis  have  been  Epicureans  in  a  greater  or  less  degtce.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Pierre  Gassendl,  who  revived  and 
codified  the  doctrine  in  the  x 7th  century;  Moliire,  the  comte 
de  Gramont,  Rousseau,  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire.  AH  those 
whose  ethical  theory  is  in  any  degree  hedonlstk  are  to  some 
extent  the  intellectual  descendants  of  Epicurus  (see  Heoonisu). 

Works. — ^Epicurus  was  a  voluminous  writer  (iroXvYpa^ojrorof, 
Diof.  LaCrt.  z.  a6)«-the  author,  it  is  said,  of  about  300  works. 
He  had  a  style  and  vocabulary  of  his  own.  His  chief  aim  in 
writing  was  pUinness  and  hitelligibility,  but  his  want  of  order 
tod  l^pical  precision  thwarted  his  purpose.    He  pretended  to 
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liavtntd  Utile,  iitd  to  be  the  i>it(but  trddtect  of  hliinni  frrtem, 
■nd  (he  dtim  wu  do  doubt  on  On  whole  tnie.  But  be  hul  read 
Dcmooitui,  mi,  U  Ii  uld,  Aauagoru  tnd  Ardiebs*.  Bii 
woifci,  »t  lorn,  wen  full  of  npetitloti.  and  crllla  ipeik  of 
vulgarities  nl  Unguige  ind  hulti  of  alyit,  Vaae  tbe  len  faii 
mitlngi  wcK  commilled  to  inetDOty  >ad  nmaised  the  leit- 
booki  of  Epicureanism  ID  (he  lul.  Hu  chief  woik  wu  a  treatise 
on  nalun  (Btpi  ^bstut),  in  Ihiity'icTen  bookl,  of  which  frag- 
■neoti  from  about  nine  books  have  bcca  found  in  the  rolls 
diacovertd  it  HercuLaoeum,  along  with  roDsidcrable  treatises 
by  ttveai  of  hii  loUowen,  and  moH  notably  Philodemui.  An 
epitonte  of  bii  doctrine  b  mntained  fo  three  ktten  preserved 
byDiogeHS. 

AUTnoBiTiu.— The  cUeT  anciHiI  aoDonti  of  Eplcuroa  an  In  the 
[eath  boDli  of  DionneiLjCniilri.  ia  Lwntiumiid  in  vvenl  tnWiKi 
of  Cinn  (ad  FluUrch.  Cascndi,  in  bii  £■  hIb.  iwriiu, 
ttclriaa  Epimri  (Lyoni,  1647).  and  hu  JnJsriiu  Mtioiofdi 
Epinri.  •y«mu|---'  ■"-  -"- — ■—      ■"-   •'-'-'--   "^    - ' 


JnJfT^Ma  JMiaiof 


and  £Mnnn»(i«ltif«iiiM>  (Qono,  lUoti  £| 
KfihAa  (ed.  ].  C.  Schndder.  LcIpHe,  iBlDl 
Hirtidiamclt  Sludirx,  and  in  conlnbullon  ti 


In  hto  Hi 

Academy  (WwbtinkUi),  baa  tried 

If,' 


uim  see  W.  Wallace.  Etiaa—Miim  (LoiidoB.  iMo).  aod 
.-  A  £«cfan(Loadon.  1896)1  G.Traa.  Epkvtir  Epi- 
(Fknncc,  1877:  ed.  Mibn,  iMi);  E.  Zefler.  FkOtstik} 
tia.  Epltmaiu  tad  Sttplia  (Eng.  Inne.  O.  J.  Reichel. 
L  1880);  SirJaBeaMaeldntoah.  Oii«lWf>nrfui/£lUcaJ 

.  .-^„,iy  (wb  ed.Ji    J.  WatioB.  Hiinuitic  Tharui  <Clav>*, 

t»9i):    i  Kreihii.  EpuMmi  (Vienna,  tMt);   A.  CoedecLenwvtr. 

Efiinn  VvVitani  n  Dtmttnl  in  ia  tlal<,rpka.  (Stnnburg.  1S07) ; 

„.  .      _  ^,_..,  rf._  ,_.  ■  ■-„mt'ti^fiHlH.  ia  BMai 


pllai 


.  .Ill  VDB  Ciiyckl,  ?»(r 

(Halle.  1S111J,  and  fiiili . . ^ 

Cauel.  EpUiir  iir  PkUiuipii  (Berlin,  1B91)!  M.  Guyau,  La  iTaraEr 
^£McKrial  »i  m^^irli  im  Jii  dgrlriufi  cmitnipirHlHI  (Paris.  iByS; 
revised  and  enlaiied,  iMi);  F.  Ptcavet.  Df  £pKiir*  «■■<  ntffHiiJi 
fKlUert  (Paris,  it»9)i  H.  5id[wlck,  flutorj  i^  ElUa  (siE  ed., 
IJCB).  (W.  W,T  X.) 

DICTCU  (Cr.  M,  upon,  asd  aiiJvf.  drde),  in  uciCDl 
astranooiy,  ■  (mail  drcle  the  cenlie  of  which  deKnbcs  a  larger 
one.  It  was  capecially  used  (0  repmuit  geometrically  tbi 
periodic  apparent  relmgiide  iBoiion  of  the  ooter  plancta,  Uan, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whkh  we  now  know  to  be  due  lo  the  annual 
KvolutioD  of  the  eanh  around  the  ion,  but  whkb  In  tb«  Ptole- 
maic BSLrononiy  were  taken  to  be  real. 

EPICYCLOID,  the  curve  tnixd  out  by  a  poinl  on  Che  dr- 
cumference  of  1  drde  rolling  atemally  on  another  drcle.  If 
the  moving  drde  rolls  internally  on  the  Baed  drcle.  a  point  oa 
the  circumferfnce  describes  a  "  bypocydoid  "  (IroBi  M,  under). 
The  locui  of  any  octaer  carried  point  ii  an  "  ^trochoid  "  when 
the  drde  roil*  aitmally,  aad  a  "  hypoliocboid "  when  the 
drcle  roll*  intcraally.  The  efiicydoid  wu  10  oamed  by  (He 
ROmer  in  i6r4>  who  also  dtinonitiaud  thai  cOB-wheeli  having 
qiicydoidal  teeth  revolved  with  mioioiuin  frictiOB  (ica 
HiCHAHics:  Affliel);  tbk  wia  alia  proved  by  Ciiud 
DcMrguei,  Philippe  de  li  Hire  ind  Cbarlei  Stephen  Louii 
Camus.  E{4cyctoidi  also  received  attention  a(  the  hands  oi 
Edmund  Halley,  Sir  Isaac  NewtoD  and  atben;  qiberical 
epicycloids,  in  which  the  moving  circle  is  indined  at  a  tonstanl 
angle  10  Ibe  plane  of  tbe  fixed  drcle,  were  studied  by  the 
BcmouUis,  Fiem  L«ui>  U.  de  Maupeituia,  Fnscois  Nicole, 
Ateiis  Claade  Clairudt  aod  otbeia. 


In  I 


tmrennce.  Similarly,  tbe  ci 
■itm  locni  ee  nodea  (curve  t) 
rt  <.  ItliinlenHing  lacom 


e  rohiog  and  fined  drd 
ifereace  of  ■  drde  <i  pi 
ratioofthendilbecoi 

eu'la'r''aue  ■hen'tien! 


.    The  hypocyeloid  derived 


epteydiM  shown  h  termed  the  "  three-cmped  epicycloid  "  or  cb 
■'epieydaM  of  Cnmoni," 
the  canoiia  equatkn  to  the  tficydeid  assume*  the  for» 

a-(fl+H  «.»-*«■  CTl/i)!. »-(«+«  ^»-tmi(iTn»)*. 
fixed  ciide  ii  the  ocjein.  and  tt 


dide  be  ■■(,  tbe 


he  mavlDirpaint  an  the  fi«d  dirle).  a  and  t  bi 

d  and  rolling  circles,  and  *  (he  angle  thnn 

liaiu  the  ecnlm  of  the  (wv  nide*  baa  pissed. 

bal  if  the  disunca  o(  the  carried  poiat  (mn  tbe  i 

luatioa  to  the  epitrochoid  ia 

.too*  (.+{/»)!,  y- (a+»)  sin  I  -  mi  sin  (rppi)*. 

frespondirtg  Lrochradal 

1784)  showed  thai  the 
having  tmdU  ol  i(aji 
be  hypocycksd  fomed 
rtluD  dial  of  dK  filed 
f  the  rollin^of  a  circle 


ly  gcometrkal  raetbodL 


a   the  epicycloid,  aa   givri 

7-'m^kU'"^""~"  '"'7'     '  . 

(tCiTilP'/la+JS)'.  Thenfore  any  epicycind  or  hypoeycloid  nuy 
be  npnwnted  by  the  equiiions  ^-A  sin  Bf  or  p-A  cos  EU, 

bting  readily  determiDed  by  the  above  ooasidoariatfL 

ITche  radius  of  the  rolling  drde  be  oae.hall  d  the  fiied  drde,  iht 
hypoeycloid  becomes  a  diameter  of  this  cirde;  thii  rnay  be  con- 
firmed from  the  equation  to  the  hypoeyrldd.  If  ihe  ntio  of  the 
ndii  bean  to  4.  we oblain  [he  laui.cnitpcd  hypoeydoid,  which  ha* 
the  duple  CHtaiu  cqwlioo  •f+y^-f'*.  This  cutv*  is  tbe 
vnvnkipc  of  a  line  of  constant  Ici^b,  which  moves  so  that  its  ear- 

KrniTies  an  always  on  two  Gved  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
ofthc1>nei/>+y/g>l.«ith  the  condition  >>-f('-l/s,iconstant. 
■      '     iiAen  tbe  ndii  oi  the  drdei  are  aqualU  tbe  cwdloid 
trochoidd  curves  are  lima^ooa  (fA). 


(e-s.).  and  the  correi 
Epndoidsarealaa 
Tor  the  methods  < 


a  l(.».|. 


methods  of  determining  Ihe  forniiili 
'.  Edwards.  Diffrmfvil  CaUxhii.  ana  lOr  geometrical 
■  sec  T.  H.  Eigles.  Plaiu  Cmi. 
BPIDkURin,  tbe  name  of  ttra  udeBt  dtics  of  tostbera 
Greece. 

I.  A  maritime  dty  situated  on  (be  caston  coast  ol  ArgoUa. 
MmctimeS  dislingui^ed  as  1)  bpi  'Ewftavpoi,  or  Epidautus  tbe 
Holy.  It  stood  on  a  small  locky  peninsula  Vilb  a  natural 
harbour  on  the  northern  side  and  an  open  but  serviceable  bay 
on  Ihe  southern;  and  from  this  position  acriuired  the  epithet 
of  Umim,  or  itac  Iwo-mouihed,  111  narrow  but  fertile  lerriloty 
coniitted  of  a  plain  shut  in  on  all  ddes  except  towards  (he  se» 
by  considerable  elevations,  among  whicb  the  most  remarkable 

stales   were    Corinth,    Ar^ei,    Troeien    and    Hermionc.     Itl 
proximity  to  Athens  and  the  islands  of  the  Saionle  gulf,  (be 
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oC  Asdtpias.combised  to  mtke  ^idsumi  «  place  of  do  sin«U 
importanca.  Its  origiB  was  ascribed  to  a  Carian  colony,  whose 
memory  was  possibly  preserved  in  Epicarus,  the  earlier  name 
of  the  city;  it  «ras  afterwards  occupied  by  lonians,  and  appears 
to  have  incorporated  a  body  of  Phlegyans  from  Thessaly.  The 
lonlans  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  Dorians  of  Argoa,  who,  according 
to  the  legend,  were  led  by  Deiphontes;  and  from  that  time  the 
dty  conUnued  to  preserve  its  Dorian  character.  It  not  only 
colonised  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  founded  the  city  of  Aegina, 
by  which  it  was  ultimately  outstripped  in  wealth  and  power, 
bat  abo  took  part  with  the  people  of  Argos  and  Troezen  in  their 
settlements  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor.  The  monarchical 
government  introduced  by  Deiphontes  gave  way  to  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  oligarchy  degenerated  into  a  dopotism.  When  Prodes 
the  tyrant  was  carried  captive  by  Periander  of  Corinth,  the 
oligarchy  was  restored,  and  the  people  of  Epidaurus  continued 
ever  afterwards  close  allies  of  the  Spartan  power.  The  governing 
body  consisted  of  x8o  members,  chosen  from  certain  influential 
families,  and- the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  select  committee 
of  artynae  (from  Afirifimp,  to  manage).  The  rural  population, 
who  bad  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  were  called  Noylrodcs 
("  dusty*<eet ").  Among  the  objects  of  interest  described  by 
Fauaanias  as  extant  in  Epidaurus  are  the  image  of  Athena 
Cissaea  In  the  Acropolis,  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  a 
shrine  of  Aphrodite,  statues  of  Asdepius  and  his  wife  Epione, 


and  a  temple  of  Henu  The  site  of  th«  Ust  is  identified  with  tho, 
chapel  of  St  Nicolas;  a  few  portions  of  tliC  outer  walls  of  the  dty' 
can  be  traced;  and  the  name  Epidaurus  is  still  preserved  by  the' 
little  village  of  Nea-Epidavros,  or  Pidhavro. 

The  Hieron  (sacred  prednct)  of  Asdepius,  which  lies  inland 
about  8  m.  from  the  town  of  Epidaurus,  has  been  thoroughly 
excavated  by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Sodety  since  the  year 
x88x,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kawadlas.  In  addition  to  the 
sacred  prednct,  with  its  temples  and  other  buildings,  the  theatre 
and  stadium  have  been  deared;  and  several  other  extensive 
buildings,  induding  baths,  gymnaua,  and  a  hospital  for  invalids, 
have  also  been  found.  The  sacred  road  from  Epidaurus,  which 
is  flanked  by  tombs,  approaches  the  precinct  through  a  gateway 
or  propylaea.  The  chief  buildings  are  grouped  together,  and 
Indude  temples  of  Asdepius  and  Artemis,  the  Tholos,  and  the, 
Abaton,  or  portico  where  the  patients  slept.  In  addition  to 
remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  some  of  them  of  high 
merit,  there  have  been  found  many  inscri];>tions,  throwing  light 
on  the  cures  attributed  to  the  god.  The  diief  buildings  outside 
the  sacred  precinct  are  the  theatre  and  the  stadium. 

The  temple  of  Asdepius,  which  contained  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  by  Thrasymedes  of  Faros,  had  six  columns  at  the  ends  and 
eleven  at  the  sides;  it  was  raised  on  stages  and  approached  by 
a  ramp  at  the  eastern  front.  An  inscription  has  been  found 
recording  the  contracts  for  building  this  temple;  it  dates  from 
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about  460  B.a  The  sculptor  Itmotheus— one  of  those  who 
collaborated  in  the  Mausoleum — is  mentioned  as  undertaking 
to  maJce  the  acroteria  that  stood  on  the  ends  of  the  pediments, 
and  also  models  for  the  sculpture  that  filled  one  of  them. 
Some  of  this  sculpture  has  been  found;  the  acroteria  are 
Nereids  mounted  on  sea-horses,  and  one  pediment  contained 
a  battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  The  great  altar  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  are  what  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  altar,  built  into  the  comer  of  a  large 
square  edifice  of  Roman  date,  perhaps  a  house  of  the  priests. 
Just  to  the  south  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple 
of  Artemis.  The  Tholos  lay  to  the  south-west  of  the  temple  of 
Ascleplus;  it  must,  when  perfect,  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  Greece*,  the  exquisite  carving  of  its 
mouldings  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens. 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  chamber,  surroimded  on  the  outside 
by  «  Doric  colonnade,  and  on  the  inside  by  a  Corinthian  One. 
The  architect  was  Polyclitus,  probably  to  be  Identified  with  the 
younger  sculptor  of  that  name«  In  the  inscription  recording 
the  contracts  for  its  building  it  is  called  the  Thymele;  and  this 
name  may  give  the  clue  to  its  purpose;  it  was  probably  the 
idealized  architectural  representative  of  a  primitive  pit  of 
sacrifice,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Asdcpianum  at  Athens. 
The  foundations  now  visible  present  a  very  curious  appearance, 
comusting  of  a  series  of  concentric  walls.  Those  in  the  middle 
are  thhi,  having  only  the  pavement  of  the  cella  to  support,  and 
are  provided  with  doors  and  partitions  that  make  a  sort  of 
subterranean  labyrinth.  There  is  no  evidence  for  the  statement 
soicnetlmes  made  that  these  was  a  well  or  spring  below  the  Thokis- 
North  of  the  Tholos  is  the  long  portico  <kscribed  in  inscriptions 
as  the  Abaton;  it  a  on  two  different  levels,  and  the  lower  or 
.western  portion  of  it  had  two  storeys,  oi  which  the  upper  one 
was  on  a  level  with  the  ground  in  the  eastern  portion.  Here  the 
invalids  used  to  sleep  when  consulting  the  god,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions found  here  record  not  only  the  method  of  consulting  the 
Igod,  but  the  manner  of  his  cures.  Some  of  the  inscriptions 
are  contemporary  dedications;  but  those  which  give  us  most 
information  are  long  lists  of  cases,  evidently  compiled  by  the 
priests  from  the  dedications  in  the  sanctuary,  or  from  tradition. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  most  of  the  records  have  at 
least  a  basis  of  fact,  for  the  cases  are  in  accord  with  well-attested 
phenomena  of  a  similar  natuire  at  the  present  day;  but  there  are 
'Others,  such  as  the  miraculous  mending  of  a  bxoLen  vase,  which 
suggest  either  invention  or  trickery. 

In  early  times,  though  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
cases  treated  and  the  methods  of  cure,  there  are  certain  character- 
istics common  to  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The  patient  consult- 
ing the  god  sleeps  hi  the  A^ton,  sees  certun  visions,  and,  as  a 
result,  comes  forth  cured  the  next  morning.  Sometimes  there 
seem  to  be  surgical  cases,  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  spear-head 
-extracted  from  his  jaw,  and  found  it  laid  in  his  hands  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning,  and  there  are  many  examples  resembling 
[those  known  at  the  present  day  at  Lourdes  or  Tenos,  where 
hysterical  or  other  similar  affections  are  cured  by  the  influence 
of  imagination  or  sudden  emotion.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
make  anyscientificuseof  the  records,  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
manner  in  which  genuine  and  apocryphal  cases  are  mingled, 
and  circumstantial  details  are  added.  We  learn  the  practice 
of  later  times  from  some  dedicated  inscriptions.  Apparently 
•  the  old  faith-healing  had  lost  its  efficacy,  and  the  priests  sub- 
stituted for  it  elaborate  prescriptions  as  to  diet,  baths  and 
.  regimen  which  must  have  made  Epidaurus  and  its  visitors 
resemUe  their  counterparts  in  a  modem  spa.  At  this  time  there 
were  extensive  buildings  provided  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids,  some  of  which  have  been  discovered  and  partially 
cleared;  one  was  built  by  Antoninus  Pius.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  great  courtyards  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  chambers. 

Between  the  precinct  and  the  theatre  was  a  large  gymnasium, 
which  was  in  later  times  converted  to  other  purposes,  a  small  odeum 
being  built  in  the  middle  of  It  In  a  valley  just  to  the  south-west  of 
the  prednct  is  the  sudium,  ol  which  the  seau  and  goal  axe  well 
preserved.  There  is  a  gutter  round  the  level  spaoe  of  the  stadium, 
with  basins  at  intervals  for  the  use  of  spectators  or  competitors. 


and  a  post  at  every  hundred  lett  of  the  course,  thus  dMdSng  it  into 
six  portions.  The  goal,  whkh  b  wcH  preserved  at  the  opper  end, 
is  stmilar  to  that  at  Olympia :  it  consists  of  a  sill  of  atone  sunk  level 
with  the  ground,  with  parallel  gnxives  for  the  feet  of  the  runners  at 
8Urting.andsocketstonoldtheposcsthatseparatedtbeH>aoesa9&igned 
to  the  various  competitors,  and  served  as  ruides  to  than  in  running. 
For  these  were  substituted  later  a  set  of  stone  columns  r*^mbling 
those  in  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre.  Thefe  was  doubtles*  a  similar 
sill  at  the  lower  end  for  the  start  of  the  stadium,  this  upper  one  being 
intended  for  the  start  of  the  diaulos  and  longer  races. 

The  theatre  still  deserves  the  praise  given  it  by  Pausamas  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Theauditorium  is  in  remarkable  preserve* 
tion,  almost  every  scat  being  still  in  situ,  except  a  few  where  the 
supporting  walls  have  given  way  on  the  wings.  The  whole  plan  is 
drawn  from  three  centres,  the  outer  portion  01  the  curves  being  arcs 
of  a  hrger  circle  than  the  one  used  for  the  central  portion;  the 
complete  circle  of  the  orchestra  is  marked  by  a  sill  of  white  lime^ 
stone,  and  sreatly  enhances  the  effect  of  the  whole.  There  are 
benches  with  backs  not  only  in  the  bottom  row,  but  also  above 
and  below  the  diazoma.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  theatre  are 
extraordinarily  good,  a  speaker  in  the  orchestra  being  heard  through- 
out the  auditorium  without  raising  his  voice.  The  stage  bnildinga 
are  not  preserved  much  above  their  foundations,  and  show  ngnv 
of  later  repairs;  but  their  general  character  can  be  cleart]^  seen. 
They  consist  of  a  long  rectangular  building,  with  a  proscenium  or 
column  front  which  almost  forms  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  the 
orchestra;  at  the  middle  and  at  either  tnd  of  this  proaoanium  aie 
doora  leading  into  the  orcbestn,  those  at  the  end  set  in  projecting 
wings;  the  top  of  the  proscenium  is  approached  by  a  ramp.orvhtch 
the  lower  part  is  stin  preserved,  running  parallel  to  the  parodi. 
but  sloping  up  as  they  slope  do^vn.  The  proscenium  was  onginany 
about  14  ^  high. ana  la  it.  broad;  so  correspondioK  approximately 
to  the  Greek  stage  as  described  bv  Vitruvius.  lA.  Rawadias, 
who  excavated  the  theatre,  believes  that  the  proscenium  is  contem- 


any  case,  the  theatre  at  Epidau 
ranks  as  the  most  typical  of  Creek  theatres,  both  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  plan  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions. 

See  Pausanias  i.  99;  Bxptdition  de  la  Morit,  iL;  Cuctius,  POopw^ 
nesus,  it.;  Transaei$ms  of  Roy.  Spc  of  Lit.,  and  series*  vol.  iL; 
Weclawsla,  De  rebus  Epidauriarum  (Posen,  1^54). 

The  excavations  at  the  Hieron  have  been  recorded  as  they  went 
on  in  the  I]>«xrucd  of  the  Greek  Archaeologieal  Society,  especially  for 
1881-1884  and  1889,  and  also  in  the  'E^iMpti  *Apxato)W7ucf.  espcciaUy 
for  1883  and  1885;  see  also  Kawadias,  Les  FoutiUs  d'&pidanrtzwi 
T6  'IcpA»  ToO  'A^xXijriov  li>  *EwiSaOptf  uxl  4  BtpArtia  rw»  Adfa  vwr ;  £>ef  rasae 
and  Lechat,  £pidattre.    A  museum  was  completed  in  191a 

s.  A  city  of  Peloponnesus  on  the  east  coast  of  Laconia,  dis> 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Limera  (either  "The  Well-havened  '* 
or  **  The  Hungry  ").  It  was  founded  by  the  people  of  Epidaurus 
the  Holy,  and  its  principal  temples  were  those  of  Asdepius 
and  Aphrodite.  It  was  abandoned  during  the  middle  ages;  its 
inhabitants  took  posession  oL  the  promontory  of  Minoa,  turned 
it  into  an  island,  and  built  and  fortified  thereon  the  city  of 
Moncmbasia,  which  became  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Morea,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  well-known  Malmsey  or 
Malvasia  wine.  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  to  be  seen  at  the  place 
now  called  Palaea  Monemvasia. 

A  third  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  Ulyricum,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Ragusa  Vecchia;  but  it  u  not  mentioned  till  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  hss  no  special 
interest.  (E.  Ga.) 

BPIDIORITE,  in  petrology,  a  typical  member  of  a  family 
of  rocks  consisting  essentially  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  often 
with  epidote,  garnet,  spbene,  biotite,  or  quartz,  and  having 
usually  a  foliated  structure.  The  term  is  to  some  extent 
synonymous  with  " amphibolite '*  and  "hornblende-schist." 
These  rocks  are  metamorphic,  and  though  having  a  mineral 
constitution  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  diorite,  they  have  been 
produced  really  from  rocks  of  ihore  basic  character,  such  as 
diabase,  dolerite  and  gabbro.  They  occur  principslly  among 
the  schists,  slates  and  gneisses  of  such  districts  as  the  Scotish 
Highlands,  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  Brittany,  the  Han,  the 
Alps,  and  the  crystalline  ranges  of  eastern  N.  America.  Their 
homblende  In  microscopic  section  is  usually  dark  green,  rarely 
brownish;  their  felspar  may  be  dear  and  recrystallized,  but 
more  frequently  is  converted  into  a  turbid  aggregate  of  epidote^ 
zoisite,  quartz,  seridte  and  albite.  In  the  less  complete  stages 
of  altecaUon.  ophkic  stracture  may  persist,. and  the  original 
augite  of  the  rock  may  not  have  been  entirely  replaced  by 
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Itoisbkode.  Pink  or  broimish  garnets  aie  ooomon  tnd  may  be 
an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  The  iron  oxides,  originally  ilmenitc* 
are  tisually  altered  to  spbene.  Bietite»  U  present,  is  brown; 
epidote  is  yellow  or  colourless;  rutile,  apatite  and  quarts  ail 
occur  with  some  frequency.  The  essential  minerals,  hornblende 
and  felspar,  rarely  show  crystalline  outlines,  and  this  u  generally 
true  also  of  the  others.  The  rocks  nay.  be  fine  grained,  so  that 
their  constituents «re  hardly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye;  or  may 
show  crystals  ot  hornblende  an  inch  in  length.  Their  prevalent 
colour  is  dark  green  and  they  weather  w^ith  brown  surfaces.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  epidiorites  and  the  quartz  veins  which 
sometimes  occur  in  them  have  proved  to  be  auriferous.  As  they 
are  tough,  hard  rocks,  when  fresh,  they  are  well  suited  for  use 
as  road-mending  stones.  Q.  S.  F.) 

BPID08ITB,  in  petrology,  «  typical  member  of  a  family  of 
metamorphic  rocks  composed  mainly  of  epidote  and  quarts. 
In  colour  they  are  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow,  and  they  are 
hard  and  somewhat  brittle.  They  may  occur  in  more  than  one 
way  and  are  derived  from  several  kiads  of  rock.  Some  have  been 
epidotic  grits  and  sandstones;  othecs  axe  limestones  which 
have  ttttdergone  contact-alteration;  probably  the  majority, 
however,  are  alUed  to  epidiorite  and  amphibolite,  and  are 
local  nodiikatioiis  of  rocks  which  were  primarily  basic  intrusions 
or  lavas.  The  sedimentary  epidosites' occur  with  mica-schists, 
sheared  grits  and  granulitic  gneisses;  they  cften.show,  on 
minute  examination,  the  remains  of  dastic  structures.  The 
epidosites  derived  from  limestones  may  contain  a  great  variety 
of  minerals  snch  as  caldte,  aogite,  garnet,  scapolite,  &c.,  but 
their  source  may  usually  be  Infcrxed  from  their  dose  association 
with  calc*sUicate  rocks  in  the  field.  Th^  diird  group  of  epidosites 
may  form  bands,  veins,  or  irregular  streaks  and  nodules  in  masses 
of  epidiorite  and  homblende-achlst.  In  microscopic  section 
they  are  often  merely  a  granular  mosaic  of  quartz  and  epidote 
with  some  iron  ooddes  and  chlorite,  but  in  other  cases  they  retain 
mudb  o|  the  structure  of  the  original  rock  though  there  has  been 
a  complete  replacement  of  the  former  minenUs  by  new  ones. 
Epidosites  when  streaked  and  variegated  hvft  been  cut  and 
polished  as  ornamental  stones.  They  are  translucent  and  hard, 
and  hence  serve  for  brooch  stones,  and  the  simpler  kinds  of' 
jeweliy.  These  rocks- occasionally  cany  gold  in  visible  yellow 
specks.  (J-  S.  F.) 

EPIDOTE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  basic  calcium, 
aluminium  and  iron  onhosilicate,  Ca»(A10H)(Al,Fe)3(SiO«)i, 
crystallizing  in  the  aoonoclmic  system.  WeU*developed  crystate 
are  of  frequent  occurrmce:  they  are  commonly  prismatic  in 
habit,  the  direction  of  elongation  being  perpendi^ar  to  the 

single  plane  of  s)rmmetiy.  The  faces 
lettered  M,  T  and  r  in  the  figure  are 
often  deeply  striated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion: Af  is  a  dnrcction  of  perfect  cleavage, 
and  r  of  imperfect  cleavage:  oystals 
ace  often  twinned  on  the  face  T.  Many 
of  the  characters  of  the  mineral  vary 
with  the  amount  of  Iron  present  <FeiOi,5-i7%),  for  instance, 
the  oalour,  the  optical  constants,  and  the  specific  gravity 
(5*3-3*5)'  I'ke  hardness  is  6|.  The  cohlur  is  green,  grey, 
brown  or  neariy  black,  but  .usually  a  characteristic  shade 
of  yellDwish-green  or  pisuchlo^peen.  The  pleocbroism  is 
strong,  the*pleochroic  colours  being  usually  green,  yellow  and 
brown.  The  names  thaUite  (from  0dKkbf,  *'  a  young  shoot  ") 
and  pistacite  (from  ^qardtta,  "  pistachk>  ant ")  have  reference 
to  the  cobur.  The  name  epidote  is  one  of  R.  J.  Hatty's 
crystaUographic  names,  and  is  derived  from  hMontj  "increase," 
because  the  base  of  the  primitive  prism  has  one  side  longer 
than  the  otheri  Soveral  other  names  (achmatite,  bucklandite, 
escherite,  puschkinite,  &c.)  have  been  applied  to  this  species. 
Witliamite  is  a  caxmine-ied  to  strsw^yellow,  strongly  pleochrolc 
variety  from  Glencoe  in  Scotland.  Foaqoeite  and  clbozoisite 
are  white  or  pole  rose-red  varieties  containing  very- little  iron, 
thus  having  the  same  chemical  cbraposition  as  the  oithorhombic 
BSineral  zoisite  (fiv.). 

Epidote  is  an  abundant  nek-formiag  minCTal,  but  one  of 
—   J, 


secendaiyofigiiL  ItoocvalncqMaBineUmcgtonestfeidstUstose 
rocks  of  metamoxphic  origin;  and  Is  also  a  produa  of  weathering 
of  varioos  minerals  (fcbpaxs,  mkas,  pyroxenes,  ampluboles; 
kamets,  &c.)  composing  igneous  rocks.  A  rock  composed  of 
quaru  and  epidote  is  known  as  epidosite.  WeU-developed 
crystals  are  found  at  many  localities,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  specially  mentioned:  Knappenwand,  near  the  Cross- 
Vencdiger  in  the  Untexsulzbachthal  in  Salzburg,  as  magnificent, 
•dark  green  crystab  of  long  prisnmtic  habit  In  cavities  in  epidote- 
schist,  with  asbestos,  aduhiria,  caldte,  and  apatite;  the  Ala 
valley  and  Traversdla  in  Piedmont;  Arendal  an  Norway 
(arendalitc);  Le  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  I>auphin6  (oisanlte  and 
ddphinite);  Haddam  in.  Omnecticut;  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
in  Alaska,  here  as  large,  dark  green,  tabular  crystebwith  copper 
ores  in  metamorphosed  Umcstone. 

The  perfectly  transparent,  dark  green  crystals  from  the 
Knappoiwand  and  from.  Brazil  have  occasionaUy  been  cut  as 
gem«stones» 

Bdonging  to  the  same  isomorphous  group  with  epidote  are  the 
spedcs  piedmontite  and  aHanite,  which  may  be  described  bm 
manganese  and  cerium  ep&dotes  Rspectivdy. 

Piedmontite  has  the  oompositioii  Ca«(A10H}(Fe,MnMSi04)i; 
it  occurs  as  small,  reddish-blade,  monodinic  crystals  in  the 
manganese  mines  at  San  Mazed,  near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont,  and  in 
crjrstalline  achisu  at  several  plaoos  in  Japan.  The  puiple  colour 
of  the  Egyptian  poijtda  rosso  aniieo  is  due  to  the  pmence  of 
this  minmL 

AUanite  has  the  same  general  formula  R8'(R"'OH)Ri"'(SiO«)s, 
where  R'  lepiesettts  caldum  and  ferrous  iron,  and  R"'  aiuminium, 
ferric  iron  and  metals  of  the  cerium  group.  In  external  appear* 
ance  it  di£fecs  widely  from  epidote,  bdng  bUcfc  or  dark 
brown  in  colour,  pitchy  in  lustre,  and  opaque  in  the  mass;- 
further,  there  is  Kttle  or  no  cleavage,  and  well-developed  crystals 
are  rardy  met  with.  The  crystaUographic  and  opticiU  characters 
are  similar  to  those  of  epidote;  the  pleochroism  is  strong  with 
reddish-,  yellowish-,  and  greenish-brown  colours.  AlUiougb 
not  a  common  mineral,  allanite  is  of  fairly  wide  distribution  as 
a  primary  accessory  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  e.g». 
gpciss,  granite,  syenite,  rhyolite,  andesite,  &c.  It  was  first 
found  in  the  granite  of  east  Greenland  and  described  by  Thomas 
Allan  in  x8o8,  after  whom  the  species  was  named.  AUanite  is  a 
mineral  readily  altered  by  hydration,  becoming  opticaUy  isotropic 
and  amorphous:  for  this  reason  several  varieties  have  been 
distinguished,  and  many  different  names  appUed.  Ortbile, 
from  6pd^,  **  straight,"  was  the  name  given  by  J.  J.  BcrzeUus 
in  i8t^  to  a  hydrated  form  found  as  slender  prismatic 
crystals,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  at  Finbo,  near  Falun  in 
Sweden.  (L.  J.  S.) 

EPIOONI  ("  descendants  "),  in  Greek  legend,  the  sons,  of  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes  (see  Adrastus).  Ten 
years  later,  to  avenge  their  fathers,  the  Epigoni  undertook  a 
second  expedition,  which  was  completely  succcs^ul.  Thebes 
was  forced  to  surrender  and  razed  to  the  ground.  In  early 
times  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  was  a  favourite  subject  of  epic 
poetry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Diadochi,  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

EPIGOHION  (Gr.  htybniov),  an  andcnt  stringed  instrument 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  iSj  C,  probably  a  psaltery.  The 
cpigonion  was  invented,  or  at  least  introduced  into  Greece,  by 
Epigonus,  a  Greek  musician  of  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  who  was 
admitted  to  dtizenship  at  Sicyon  as  a  recognition  of  his  great 
musical  ability  and  of  hiis  having  been  the  first  to  pluck  the  strings 
with  his  fingers,  instead  of  using  the  plectrum.*  The  instrument, 
which  Epigonus  named  after  himself,  had  forty  strings.*  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  kind  of  harp  or  psaltery,  since  in  an  instrument 
of  so  many  strings  some  must  have  been  of  different  lengths,  for 
tension  and  thickness  only  could  hardly  have  produced  forty^ 
different  sounds,  or  even  twenty,  supposing  that  they  were 
arranged  in  pairs  of  unisons.    Strings  of  varying  lengths  require 

*  Mtchaet  Praetorius,  Syntoimo  tmaieumt  torn;  1.  c.  13,  p.  380; 
Salomon  van  Til.  Sint-Dkht  Mtd  Spkt'Kunstt  p.  95. 
.    '  PoUux,  OnomastkOH,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9,  59.  ^ 
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ft  frame  like  that  of  tliehaip,  or  oC  the  Eg]rplitB  dthftia  whidi  bad 
one  of  the  anns  tupporting  the  cross  bar  or  sqgoii  shorter  than 
the  other,^  or  else  striniss  stretched  over  harp^haped  bridges 
on  t  sottnd«board  in  the  case  of  a  psaltery.  Juba  IL,  king  of 
Mauretania,  who  reigned  from  30  b.c.,  said  (a^  Athen.  Lc.)  that 
Epigonu^  brought  the  instrument  from  Alexandria  and  played 
upon  it  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  not  only  using  it  as  an 
acoompaniment  to  the  voice,  but  introducing  chromatic  passages, 
and  a  choius  of  other  stringed  instruments,  probably  citharas,  to 
accompany  the  voice.  Epigonus  was  also  a  skilled  dtharist  and 
played  with  his  bare  hands  without  plectrum.*  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  record  of  when  Epigonus  lived.  Vincenxo  Galilei*  has 
given  IIS  a  description  of  the  epigonion  accompanied  by  an  illus- 
tration»  representing  his  conception  of  the  andent  instrument, 
an  upright  psaltery  with  the  outline  of  the  davicytherium  (but 
no  keyboard).  (K.  S.) 

BPIABAII*  properly  speaking,  anything  that  is  inscribed. 
Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless,  however,  than  an  attempt  to 
discover  or  devise  a  definition  wide  enough  to  indude  the  vast 
multitude  of  little  poems  which  at  one  time  or  other  have  been 
honoured  with  the  title  of  epigram,  and  prcdse  enough  to  exdude 
all  others.  Without  taking  account  Of  itsevident  misapplications, 
we  find  that  the  name  has  been  given — ^fiist,  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  Greek  etymology,  to  any  actual  inscription  on  monument, 
statue  or  building;  secondly,  to  verses  never  intended  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  assuming  (or  artistic  reasons  the  epigraphical 
form;  thirdly,  to  verses  expressing  with  something  of  the  terse- 
ness of  an  inscription  a  strilung  or  beautiful  thought;  and 
fourthly,  by  uftwarrantable  restriaion,  to  a  little  poem  end- 
ing in  a  f  point,"  especially  of  the  satiricid  kind.  The  last  of 
these  has  c^tained  considerable  popularity  from  the  well-known 

'*  The  qualities  rare  in  a  bee  that  we  meet 
In  an  epigram  never  should  ifail; 
The  body  should  always  be  little  and  sweet, 
And  a  sting  should  be  left  in  its  tail  " — 

which  represent  the  older  Latin  of  some  unknown  writer— 

*'  Omnc  epigramma  sit  iastar  apis:  sit  aculeus  illi; 
Sint  sua  mdla ;  sit  et  corporis  exigui." 

Attemptil  not  a  few  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  have  been  made 
to  state  the  essential  dement  of  the  epigram,  and  to  classify 
existing  spedraens;  but,  as  every  lover  of  epigrams  must  feci, 
most  of  them  have  been  attended  with  very  partial  success. 
Scaligcr,  in  the  third  book  of  his  PociUs,  gives  a  fivefold  division, 
which  displays  a  certain  ingenuity  in  the  nomenclature  but  is 
very  superficial:  the  first  class  takes  Its  name  from  md,  or  honey, 
and  consists  of  adulatory  specimens;  the  second  from  Jd,  or 
gall;  the  third  from  acetum^  or  vinegar;  and  the  fourth  from 
sal,  or  salt ;  while  the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed,  or  multiplex. 
This  classification  is  adopted  by  Nicohus  Merccrios  in  his  De 
conscribfndo  epigramtnate  (Paris,  1653);  but  he  supplemented  it 
by  another  of  much  more  scientific  value,  based  on  the  figures 
of  the  ancient  rhctoridans.  Lcssing,  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
epigrams,  gives  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  theory,  his 
principal  doctrine  being  practically  the  same  as  that  of  several 
of  his  less  eminent  predecessors,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 
parts  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished, — the  first  awakening 
the  reader's  attention  in  the  same  way  as  an  actual  monument 
might  do,  and  the  other  satisfying  his  curiosity  in  some  unex- 
pected manner.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Herder  to  increase 
the  comprehensiveness  and  precision  of  the  theory ;  but  as  he  him- 
self confesses,  his  classification  Is  rather  vague — the  expository, 
the  paradigmatic,  the  pictorial,  the  impassioned,  the  artfully 
turned,  the  illusory,  and  the  swift.  After  all,  If  the  arrangement 
according  to  authorship  be  rejected,  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  is  according  to  subjects.  The  epigram  is  one  of 
the  most  catholic  of  lilerary  forms,  and  lends  itself  to  the 
expression  of  almost  any  feeling  or  thought.  It  may  be  an 
elegy,  a  satire,  or  a  love-poem  in  miniature,  an  embodiment 

*  For  an  illustration,  see  Kathleen  Schlcsinger,  Orchestral  Instru- 
0imUSt  part  ii.  "^PrecuMon  of  the  Violin  Family,"  %.  i<5,  p.  219. 

*  Athenaeus.  iv.  p.  183  d.  and  xiv.  p.  638  a. 

*  Dtalcfo  della  mtuica  antka  e  modimat  ed.  l^oa*  p.  4a 


of  the  wisdom  of  tlie  ages,  a  bon-mot  wA  off  with  a  ooopk  of 

rhymes. 

*'  I  eamet  tell  thee  who  lies  buried  here; 
No  man  that  knew  him  followed  by  his  bier; 
The  winds  and  waves  conveyed  him  to  this  shore. 
Then  ask  the  winds  and  waves  to  tell  thee  more. 

Amohymoits. 
'*  Wherefore  ahoahl  I  vainly  try 

To  teach  thee  what  my  love  will  be 
In  after  vears,  when  thou  and  1 

Have  Doth  grown  old  in  company. 
If  words  are  vain  to  tdl  thee  how, 
Mary,  1  do  love  thee  now?** 

AMOMYMOUSb 
**  O  Bruacua,  cease  our  adiing  ears  to  vex. 
With  thy  loud  imlling  at  the  softer  sex; 
No  accusation  woree  than  this  could  be, 
That  once  a  woman  did  give  birth  to  thee.** 

ActLius* 
*'  Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reaaoo? 
For  if  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

Haxxinctok. 
*'  Ward  has  no  heait  they  say,  but  f  deny  it ; 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 

Rocaas. 

From  its  very  brevity  there  is  no  small  danger  of  the  epigram 
passing  into  childish  triviality:  the  paltriest  pun,  a  seasekss 
anagram,  is  considered  stuff  enough  and  to  spare.  For  proof 
of  this  there  is  unfortunately  no  need  to  look  far;  but  perhaps 
the  reader  could  not  find  a  better  collection  ready  to  bis  hand 
than  the  second  twenty-five  of  the  Epfgrommatym  ctHinriae  of 
Samud  Erichius;  by  the  time  he  reaches  No.  11  of  the  47th 
century,  he  will  be.qulte  ready  to  grant  the  appropriateness  of 
the  identity  maintained  between  the  German  Sedt^  or  aoul,  and 
the  German  Esd,  or  asa. 

Of  the  epigram  as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  an  account  is  given 
in  the  article  Anthology,  dlKussIng  those  wonderful  collections 
which  bid  fair  to  remain  the  richest  of  their  kind.  The  delicacy 
and  simpUdty  of  so  mudi  of  what  has  been  preserved  is  perhaps 
their  most  striking  feature;  and  one  cannot  but  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  poets  proved  capable  of  such  worlu  In  Latin 
literature,  on  the  other  iiand,  the  epigrammatiats  whote  work 
has  been  preserved  ore  comparatively  few,  and  though  leveral 
of  them,  as  Catullus  and  Martial,  are  men  of  high  literary  gehius. 
too  much  of  what  they  have  left  behind  is  vitiated  by  brutality 
and  dbscenity.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  e|Mgram, 
indeed,  Martial  has  exerdsed  an  influence  as  baneful  as  it  is 
extensive,  and  he  may  fairly  be  counted  the  far-off  progenitor 
of  a  host  of  scurrilous  verses.  Nearly  all  the  learned  ijiftp;*^* 
of  the  x6th  and  X7th  centuries  may  claim  admittance  into  the 
list  of  epigrammatists, — Bcmbo  and  Scaliger,  Buchanan  and 
More,  Stroza  and  Sannaaaro.  Melanchlhon,  who  succeeded  In 
combining  so  much  of  Pagan  culture  with  his  Reformation 
Christianity,  has  left  us  some  graceful  spedmens,  but  his  editor, 
Joannes  Major  Joachimus,  has  so  little  iidea  of  what  an  epigram 
is,  that  he  indudes  in  his  collection  some  translations  from  the 
Psalms.  The  Latin  epigrams  of  £lienne  Pasquicr  were  among 
the  most  admirable  which  the  Renaissance  produced  in  France. 
John  Owen,  or,  as  he  Latinized  hb  name,  Johannes  Audocnus,  a 
Cambro^Briton,  attained  quite  an  unusual  celebrity  in  this 
department,,  and  is  regularly  distinguished  as  Owen  the  Epi- 
grammatist. The  tradition  of  the  Latin  epigram  has  been  kept 
alive  in  England  by  such  men  as  Poison,  Vincent  Bourne  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  Happily  there  is  now  little  danger  of 
any  too  personal  epigrammatist  suffering  the  fate  of  Niccolo 
Franco,  who  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  having  launched  his 
venomous  Latin  against  Pius  V.,  though  he  may  still  incur  the 
milder  penalty  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  the  Index  £x- 
PuricUriiUt  and  find,  like  John  Owen,  that  he  consequently  has 
lost  an  Inheritance. 

In  English  literature  proper  there  is  no  writer  like  Martial  in 
Latin  or  Logau  in  German,  whose  fame  is  entirdy  due  to  his 
epigrams;  but  several  even  of  those  whose  nanaes  can  perish 
never  have  not  disdained  this  diminutive  form.  The  doigna- 
tion  epigram,  however,  is  used  by  earlier  English  writen  with 
excessive  laxity,  sod  given  or  withheld  without  apparent  reaaoD. 
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Tbe  fpigtinit  of  Robert  GNmley  (1550)  aad  of  Houy  Bwiot 
(1613) are mnthknio far ssfonn goes.  JohaWfeevei^scollecUoii 
( 1 599)  is  of  interest  mainJy  because  of  its  aUusion  to  Shakespeare. 
Ben  Jonson  furnishes  a  number  of  noble  examples  in  his  Undtr- 
ytoods",  and  one  or  two  of  Spenser's  little  poems  and  a  great 
many-  of  Herrick's  are  properly  dassed  as  epigrams.  Cowtey, 
Waller,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pamell,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith and  Young  have  all  been  at  times  successful  in  their 
epigrammatical  attempts;  but  perhaps  none  of  them  has  proved 
himself  so  much  **  to  the  manner  bom  **  as  Pope,  whose  name 
indeed  is  almost  identified  with  the  epigrammatical  spirit  in 
English  literature.  Few  English  modem  poets  have  followed  in' 
his  footsteps,  and  though  neaity  all  might  plead  guilty  lo  an 
epigram  or  two,  there  is  no  one  trfw  has  a  distinct  reputation 
as  an  epigrammatist.  Such  a  reputation  might  certainly  have 
been  Landor's,  had  he  not  chosen  to  write  the  best  of  his  minor 
poems  in  Latin,  and  thus  made  his  tenders  nearly  as  select  as 
his  language. 

The  French  are  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  cultlvatois 
of  the  "  salt "  and  the  "  vinegar  "  epigram;  and  from  the  i6th 
century  downwards  many  of  their  principal  authors  have  earned 
no  small  celebrity  in  this  department.  The  epigram  was  intro- 
duced into  French  Utenture  by  Mellin  de  St  Gelais  and  CKment 
Marot.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  Bollcau,  J.  B. 
Rousseau,  Lebrun,  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Pixon,  Rulhi^re,  and 
M.  J.  Ch^nier.  In  spite  of  Rapin's  dictum  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  content  if  he  succeeded  in  writmg  one  really  good  epigram, 
those  of  Lebrun  akme  number  upwards  of  600^  and  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  them  would  doubtless  pass  muster  even  with 
Rapin  himself.  If  Piron  was  never  anything  better, "  pas  mteie 
acad^micien,"  he  appears  at  any  rate  in  Grimm's  phrase  to  have 
been  "une  machine  k  saiUies,  4  ^igrammes,  et  k  bons  mots." 
Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  the  epigram  has  been  recognized 
in  France  as  a  regular  weapon  in  literary  and  political  contests, 
and  It  might  not  be  altogether  a  hopeless  task  to  compile  an 
epigrammatical  histwy  from  the  Revolution  to  the  ptreient  time. 

While  any  fair  collection  of  German  epigrams  will  furnish 
examples  that  for  keenness  of  wit  would  be  quite  in  place  in  a 
French  anthology,  the  Teutonic  tendency  to  the  moral  and 
didactic  has  given  rise  to  a  class  bat  sparingly  represented  in 
French.  The  very  name  of  Simtgfidickte  bears  witness  to  this 
peculiarity,  which  is  exemplified  equally  by  the  rtide  priamdn 
or  pfoeamtin^  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  and  the  polished 
Unes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Logan  published  his  Deutsthe 
SinngetitkU  Drey  Tausend  in  1654,  and  Wernicke  no  fewer  than 
six  volumes  of  U*bersd&ifteM  cder  Epiirammata  in  1697; 
Klstner's  Sinngedicku  appeared  in  1782,  and  Haug  and  Weissen's 
Epitrammatische  AniJudogie  in  1804.  Kleist,  Opitx,  Clcim, 
Hagedoro,  Klopstock  and  A.  W.  Schlegel  931  possess  some 
reputation  as  epigrammatists;  Lessing  is  Jacite  prineeps  in  the 
satirical  style ;  and  Herder  has  the  honour  of  having  enriched 
his  language  with  much  of  what  is  best  from  Oriental  and 
classical  sources. 

It  is  often  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the  history  of  even  a 
singlo  epigram,  and  the  investigator  soon  learns  to  be. cautious 
of  congratulating  himself  on  the  attainment  of  a  genuine  original. 
The  same  point,  refurbished  and  fitted  anew  to  its  tiny  shaft,  has 
been  shot  again  and  again  by  laughing  cnpidsor  fierock^^ed  furies 
in  many  a  frolic  and  many  a  fray.  During  the  period  when  the 
epigram  was  the  favourite  form  in  Germany,  Gervinus  tells  us 
how  the  works,  not  only  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but 
of  Neo«Latinists,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 
and  Pdes  were  ransacked  and  phmdered;  and  the  same  process 
of  pillage  has  gone  on  in  a  more  or  less  modified  degree  in  other 
times  and  countries.  Very  noticeable  often  are  the  modifications 
of  tone  and  expression  occasioned  by  national  and  individual 
characteristics;  the  simplicity  of  the  prototype  may  become 
common-place  in  the  imitation,  the  sublime  be  distorted  into 
the  grotesque,  the  pathetic  degenerate  into  the  absurdly  senti- 
mental; or  on  the  other  hand,  an  unpromising  mtHif  may  be 
happily  developed  into  unexpected  beauty.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  variety  with  which  the  same  epigram  may  be  translated 


and  tmveitied  is  aOonltd  by  a  Kttk  vokme  published  in  £di» 
bvigh  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  Lucubratimt  on  Ihe  Epigram^ 
El  |il»  4»  MoMt*  a  i£  wmBtiW, 

■at  juk  VoAuv,  raMv  Up  tA  ihMw 
d  M  in  nBu0  a  a*  4^  |ui«M», 
rt  8h  fiaBtlp;  xp4  7^  roBup. 

The  two  colTections  of  epigrams  Ao«t  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  are  Booth'* Epigrams,  Aneietii  and  Aforfrfii(  1863) and  Dodd't 
Tks  BpiframnuUists  (1870).  In  the  appendix  to  the  latter  U  a  pretty 
full  biDbography,  to  which  the  foUowiog  list  i|ui)Ptwrve  as  a  supple- 
ment >— Thomas  Corraeus,  Dt  toto  to  poUruUu  gptere  qtutd  epigramma 
dicUw  (Venice,  1569;  Bologna,  1590);  Cottunius,  D€  eonficUndo 
epigramimUe  (Bologna,  1632);  Vincentius  Gallus,  Opuscuhtm  dt 
epigrammate  (Milan,  1641);  Vavasflor,  De  epigrammaU  liber  (Ruis, 
1669^:  Gedanke  wen  detOuheu  Epiirommattbue  (Leiptig.  1698): 
Doctusimorum  nostra  aetate  Itabrum  epigrammala;  Ftaminii  MMeae 
Naugerii,  CoUae,  tampridii.  Sadoleti,  et  atierum,  cmra  Jo.  Cagnaei 
(Pans,  c.  1350) ;  Brugiire  de  Barante,  Reeveii  des  plus  hettet  Spi- 
gmrnmet  des  poilesfranfais  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1698) ;  Chr.  Aug.  Heumann, 
AtOkolfgia  lAtima:  hoc  est,  epigmmmata  portim  a  pris€is  fmrlim 
juniorilms  a  poitis  (Hanover,  1721);  Fayolle,  Acontologie  on  dution- 
ncire  d'ipigrammes  (Paris.  1817};  Gcij$beck,  Eptgrammatisthe 
Antkohgie,  Sauvage,  Les  Cuipes  gatdoises:  fetU  eneydopidie  des 
meiUeurs  tpigrammes,  drc,  depnis  Climent  Morel  jms^'aux  pokes 
de  nos  Jonrs  vl8s9) :  La  RicriaHoft  el  passe-temps  des  trtstes:  recueil 
d^ipigrammes  et  de  petUs  conies  en  vers  rUmprimi  sur  fidition  de 
Rouen  1^$,  &c.  (Paris,  1863).  A  large  number  of  epigrams  and 
much  miscellaneous  information  in  regard  to  their  origin,  applicar 
tion  and  translation  Is  scattered  throush  Notes  and  Queries* 

See  also  an  article  lit  The  Quarterly  Jleoiew,  No.  333. 

EPIORAPHY  (Gr.  M,  on,  and  ytMw,  to  write),  a  term 
used  to  denote  (i)  the  study  of  inscriptions  collectively,  and  (a) 
the  science  coimected  with  the  chssification  and  eq>Ianation  of 
inscriptions.  It  is  sometimes  employed,  too,  in  a  more  coa- 
tmcted  sense,  to  denote  the  palaeography,  in  inscriptions. 
Generally,  it  is  that  part  of  sxchaeology  which  has  to  do  with 
inscriptnns  engraved  on  stone,  metal  or  other  permanent 
material  (not,  however,  coins,  which  come  under  the  beading 
NmcxsifAZics). 

See  iMsctirrioNs;  PALAiooaArBY. 

BPILEPSY  (Gr.  hi,  upon,  and  Xa;i/Miw,  to  seise),,  or  Falun€ 
SxcxKESS,  a  term  applied  generally  to  a  nervous  disorder, 
tharacteriaed  by  a  fit  of  sudden  loos  of  consciousness,  attended 
with  convulsions.  There  may,  however,  exist  manifestations 
of  epilepsy  much  less  marked  than  this,  yet  equally  characteristic 
of  the  disease;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  other  attacks  of  a  convuJsive  nature  have  the 
term  "  epileptic  **  or  "  epileptiform  "  appGcd  to  them. 

Epilepsy  was  well  known  in  andent  times,  afid  was  regarded 
as  a  qiecial  inflictimi  of  the  gods,  hence  the  names  morbus  soeer, 
morbus  ditus.  It  was  also  termed  morbus  Hertulens,  from 
Hercules  having  been  supposed  to  have  been  epileptic,  and 
morbus  eomitlalis,  from  the  circumstance  that  when  any  member 
of  the  fomm  was  seised  with  an  epileptic  fit  the  assembly  was 
broken  up.  Morbus  oaducus,  morbus  lunatieus  ostralis,  morbus 
demomacuSf  morbus  major,  wereaU  terms  employed  to  designate 
epilepsy. 

These  are  three  weU-marked  vazieties  of  the  epikptic  seisure; 
to  these  the  terms  le  grand  mat,  le  petti  mol  and  Jncksonian 
epilepsy  are  usually  applied.  Any  of  these  may  exist  alone,  but 
the  two  former  may  be  found  to  exist  in  the  same  individual. 
The  first  of  these,  if  not  the  more  common,  is  at  least  that  which 
attracts  the  most  attentioB,  being  what  is  fenerally  knpwn  as  an 
epiUpUc  JEI.     . 

Although  in  most  instances  such  an  attack  comes  on  suddenly, 
it  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by  certain  premonitory  indications 
or  warnings,  which  may  be  present  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
previously.  These  are  of  very  varied  character,  and  may  be  in 
the  form  of  some  temporary  change  in  the  dtsposition,  such  as 
unusual  depression  or  elevation  of  spirits,  or  of  soma  alteration 
in  the  lock.  Besides  these  general  symptoms,  there  are  frequently 
peculiar  sensations  which  immediately  precede  the  onset  of  the 
fit,  and  tosnch  the  nameof  oiira  epUeptica  is  applied*  In  its  strict 
sense  this  torm  refers  to  a  feeling  of  a  breath  of  air  bbw^ng 
upon^some  part  of  tJbe  body,. and  passing  upwards  towards  the 
head.  This  sensitioni  however,  is  not  a  common  one,  and  the 
term  has  sow  cometoboappUed  to  any  peculiar  feeling  which  the 
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patient  Otperioces  is  »  precunor  of  the  sttick.  The  lo-caUed 
aura  may  be  of  mental  character,  in  the  form  of  an  agoniring 
feeling  of  momentary  duration;  of  sensorial  character,  in  the 
form  of  pain  in  a  limb  or  in  some  internal  organ,  such  as  the 
stomach,  or  morbid  feeling  connected  with  the  special  senses; 
or,  further,  of  motorial  character,  in  the  form  of  contractions  or 
trembling  in  some  of  the  muscles.  When  such  sensations  affect 
a  limb,  the  employment  of  firm  compression  by  the  hand  or  by  a 
ligature  occasiofolly  succeeds  in  warding  off  an  attack.  The 
aura  may  be  so  distinct  and  of  such  duration  as  to  enable  the 
patient  to  lie  down,  or  seek  a  place  of  safety  before  the  fit 
comes  on. 

The  seizure  is  usually  preceded  by  s  loud  scream  or  cry,  which 
is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to  terror  or 
pain,  but  is  due  to  the  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  and  the  expulsion  of  a  column  of  air  through  the  narrowed 
glottis.  If  the  patient  is  standing  he  immediately  falls,  and  often 
sustains  serious  injury.  Unconsciousness  is  complete,  and  the 
muscles  generally  are  in  a  state  of  stiffness  or  tonic  contraction, 
whidi  will  usually  be  found  to  affect  those  of  one  side  of  the  body 
in  particular.  The  head  is  turned  by  a  series  of  jerks  towards 
one  or  other  shoulder,  the  breathing  is  for  the  moment  arrested, 
the  countenance  first  pale  then  livid,  the  pupils  dilated  and  the 
pulse  rapid.  This,  the  first  stage  of  the  fit,  generally  lasts  for 
about  half  a  minute,  and  is  followed  by  the  state  of  donic  (».e. 
tumultuous)  spasm  of  the  musdes,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
thrown  into  violent  agitation,  occasionally  so  great  that  bones 
may  be  fractured  or  dislocated.  The  eyes  roll  wildly,  the  teeth 
are  gnashed  together,  and  the  tongue  and  cheeks  are  often 
severely  bitten.  The  breathing  is  noisy  snd  laborious,  and  foam 
(often  tinged  with  blood)  issues  from  themouth,  while  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  bladder  are  ejected.  The  aspect  of  the 
patient  in  this  condition  is  shocking  to  witness,  and  the  sight 
has  been  known  to  induce  a  similar  attack  in  an  onlooker.  T1i» 
stage  lasts  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  several 
minutes,  when  the  coavulsive  movements  gradually  subside,  and 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  takes  place,  together  with  partial 
return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  looking  confusedly  about  htm 
ftnd  attempting  to  speak.  This,  however,  is  soon  followed  by 
drowsiness  and  stupor,  which  may  continue  for  several  hours, 
when  he  awakes  cither  apparently  quite  recovered  or  fatigued 
and  depressed,  and  occasionally  in  a  state  of  excitement  which 
sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  mania. 

Epileptic  fits  of  this  sort  succeed  each  other  with  varying 
degrees  of  frequency,  and  occasionally,  though  not  frequently, 
with  regular  periodicity.  In  some  persons  they  only  occur  once 
In  a  lifetime,  or  once  in  the  course  of  many  years,  while  in  others 
they  return  every  week  or  two,  or  even  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  occasionally  there  are  numerous  attacks  each  day.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  R.  Reynolds,  there  are  four  times  as  many  epileptics 
who  have  their  attacks  more  fxequently  than  once  a  month  as 
there  are  of  those  whose  attacks  recur  at  longer  intervals. 
When  the  fit  returns  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  seizure  to  be 
followed  by  another  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  Occasionally 
there  occurs  a  constant  succession  of  attadu  extending  over 
many  hours,  and  with  sudi  rapidity  that  the  patient  appeals  as  if 
he  had  never  come  out  of  the  one  fit.  The  term  status  epUeptUus 
is  applied  to  this  condition,  which  is  sometimes  followed  with 
fatal  results.  In  many  epileptics  the  fits  occur  during  the  night 
as  ¥reU  as  during  the  day,  but  in  some  msunces  they  are  entirely 
nocturnal,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  such  cases  the  disease 
may  long  exist  and  yet  remain  wireoognized  either  by  the 
patient  or  the  physidan. 

The  second  manifestation  of  epQepsy,  to  which  the  names 
epiitpHa  mitiar  or  le  pdil  mat  are  given,  differs  from  that  above 
described  in  the  absence  of  the  convulsive  spasms.  It  is  also 
termed  by  some  authors  epiUptictertigo  (giddiness),  and  consists 
essentially  in  the  sudden  arrest  of  volition  and  oonsdousness, 
which  is  of  but  short  duration,  and  may  be  accompanied  with 
staggering  or  some  alteration  in  position  or  motion,  or  may 
simply  exhibit  itself  in  a  look  of  absence  or  confusion,  and  should 
the  patient  happen  to  be  engaged  in  conversation,  by  an  abrupt 


termlAatioii  of  the  act.  In  general  it  lasts  but  afew  seconds,  and 
the  individual  resim^s  h|s  occupation  without  perhaps  being 
aware  of  anything  having  been  the  matter.  In  some  instances 
there  is  a  degree  of  spasmodic  action  in  certain  muscles  which  may 
cause  th«  patient  to  make  some  unespeacd  movement,  such  as 
turning  half  round,  or  walking  abruptly  aside,  or  may  show  Itself 
by  some  mitm^m*^  expression  of  countenance,  such  as  squinting  or 
grinning.  There  may  be  some  amount  of  aura  preceding  such 
attacks,  and  also  of  faintness  following  them.  The  p€iU  nud 
most  commonly  co-exists  with  the  gfrand  mal,  but  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  it,  as  each  may  exist  alone.  According  to 
Armand  Trouasesu,  the  petit  mal  in  general  precedes  the  manj- 
festatioa  of -the  grand  nm/,  but  sometimes  thn  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  third  nuinifestaUon:~-/a£^^taii  epilepty  or  partial 
epiUpty-^  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  consciousness  is 
retAined  or  lost  Ute.  The  patient  is  consdous  throughout, 
and  is  able  to  watch  the  march  of  the  spasm.  The  attacks  are 
usually  the  result  of  lesions  in  the  motor  area  of  the  brain,  such 
being  caused,  la  many  inirtani:f%  by  depression  of  the  vault  oi  the 
skull,  due  to  trauma.' 

Epilepsy  appears  to  exert  no  necessarily  injurious  effect  upon 
the  general  health,  and  even  where  it  exists  in  an  aggra^mted 
form  is  quite  consistent  with  a  high  degiee  of  bodily  vigour.  It 
is  v^ry  different,  however,  with  regard  to  its  influence  upon  the 
mind;  and  the  question  of  the  relation  ol  epilepsy  to  insanity 
is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance^  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  maniacal  exdtement 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  epileptic  seizure.  Such  attacks,  to 
which  the  name  of  furor  epikpticus  is  applied,  are  generally 
accompanied  with  violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  render- 
ing him  danglerous,  and  demanding  prompt  measures  of  restraint. 
These  attacks  ave  by  no  means  Ihnited  to  the  more  severe  form 
of  epilepsy,  but  appear  to  be  even  more  frequently  associated 
with  the  milder  fonn — the  epileptic  vertigo— where  they  other 
replace  altogether  or  immediately  f<^w  the  short  period  of  ab- 
sence characteristic  of  this  form  ii  the  disease.  Numerous  cases 
are  on  record  of  p^sons  known  to  be  epileptic  being  suddenly 
seized,  either  after  or  urithout  apparent  spasmodic  attack,  with 
some  sudden  impulse,  ia  which  they  have  used  dangerous  violence 
to  those  beside  them,  irrespective  altogether  of  malevcdent 
intention,  as  appears  from  their  retaining  no  recollection  what- 
ever, after  the  short  period  of  excitement,  of  anything  that  had 
occurred;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  czamesof  heinous 
character,  for  which  the  peipatrators  have  suffered  punishment, 
have  been  committed  in  a  state  of  nund  such  as  that  now 
described.  The  subject  is  obviously  one  of  the  greatest 
medicoolegal  interest  and  importance  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  criminal  responsibility. 

Apart,  however,  from  such  marked  and  comparative^  rare 
instances  of  what  is  termed  epileptic  insanity,  the  general  mental 
condition  of  the  epileptic  is  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  un- 
favourably affected  by  the  disease.  There  are  doubtless 
examples  (and  their  number  according  to  statistics  is  estimated 
at  less  than  one*third)  where,  even  among  those,  suffering  from 
frequent  and  severe  attacks,  no  departure  from  the  normal 
condition  of  mental  integrity  can  be  recognized.  But  in  general 
there  exists  some  peculiarity,  exhibiting  itself  either  in  the  form 
of  defective  memoiy,  or  diminishing  intelligence,  or  what  is 
perhaps  as  frequent,  in  irregularities  of  temper,  the  patient 
being  irritable  or  perverse  and  eccentric.  In  not  a  few  cases 
there  is  a  steady  mental  decline,  which  ends  in  demoitia  or 
idiocy.  It  is  suted  by  some  high  authorities  that  epileptic 
women  suffer  in  regard  to  their  mental  condition  more  than  men. 
It  also  appears  to  be  the  case  that  the  later  in  life  the  diaesae 
shows  itself  the  more  likely  is  the  mind  to  suffer.  Neither  the 
frequency  nor  the  severity  of  the  seisures  seem  to  have  any 
necessary  influence  in  the  matter;  uid  the  general  i^nion 
appears  to  be  that  the  milder  form  of  the  disease  is  that  with 
which  mental  failure  is  more  apt  to  be  astodated.  (For  a 
consideration  of  the  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
result  in  epilepsy,  see  the  artide  NxtntOFATSOLOOY.) 

The  influence  of  hereditary  predispoutioa  ia  epilepsy  is  very 
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Barked.  It  is  ncceisary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  tba  point 
so  forcibly  insisted  on  by  Trousseau  in  relation  to  cpilcpty, 
that  hereditary  transmission  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect, 
that  is  to  say,  that  what  is  epilepsy  in  one  generation  may  be 
some  other  form  of  neurosis  in  the  next,  and  convenely,  nervous 
diseasfs  being  remarkable  for  their  teadenqr  to  transformation 
in  their  descent  in  families.  Where  epilepsy  is  hereditary,  it 
genemlly  manifests  itself  at  an  unnsoaUy  early  period  of  Ufe. 
A  singular  fact,. which  also  bears  to  some  extent  upon  the 
pathology  of  thk  disease,  was  brou^t  to  light  by  Dr  Brown 
S6quard  in  his  experiments,  namely,  that  the  young  of  animab 
which  had  been  artifically  rendered  epileptic  were  Uabk  to  timilar 
seizures.  In  connexion  with  the  hereditary  transmiKion  of 
epilepsy  it  must  be  observed  that  all  authorities  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  this  disease  is  one  among  the  baneful  effects  that 
often  foUow  marriages  of  consanguinity.  Further,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance,  apart  altogether  from  its 
direct  effect  in  fiavoaring  the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  has  an  evil 
influence  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  this  as  of  other 
nervous  diseases.  A  want  <rf  symmetry  in  the  formation  of  the 
skull  and  defective  cerebral  development  are  not  ixkfrequently 
observed  where  epilepsy  is  hereditarily  transmitted. 

Age  fe  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  production  of  epilepsy. 
The  disease  may  come  on  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  appears 
from  the  statistics  of  ReynoMs  and  others,  that  it  most  frequently 
first  manifests  it^lf  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years, 
the  period  of  second  dentition  and  puberty,  and  again  at  or  about 
the  age  of  forty. 

Among  other  causes  which  are  influential  in  the  development 
of  epilepsy  may  be  mentioned  sudden  fright,  prolonged  mental 
anxiety,  over-work  and  debauchery.  Epileptic  fits  also  occur 
in  connexion  with  a  depraved  stage  of  the  general  health,  and 
with  irritations  in  distant  organs,  a5  seen  in  the  fits  occurring  in 
dentition,  in  kidney  disease,  and  as  a  result  of  worms  in  the 
intestines.  The  symptoms  traceable  to  these  causes  are  some^ 
times  termed  symfaikdic  or  eccentric  epilepsy;  these  are  but 
rarely  epileptic  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather 
epileptiform. 

Epilepsy  is  occasionally  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  extortion, 
but  an  experienced  medical  practitioner  wUl  rarely  be  deceived; 
and  when  it  is  s'tated  that  although  many  of  the  phenomena  of  an 
attack,  particularly  the  convulsive  movements,  can  be  readily 
simulated,  yet  that  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  which  are  dibted 
during  the  fit,  cannot  be  feigned,  and  that  the  impostor  seldom 
bites  bis  tongue  or  injures  himself,  deception  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  even  with  non-medical  persons  of  intelligence. 

The  medical  treatment  of  epilepsy  can  only  be  briefly  alluded 
to  here.  During  the  fit  little  can  be  done  beyond  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  while  unconscious- 
ness continues.  Tight  clothing  should  be  loosened,  and  a  cork 
or  pad  inserted  between  the  teeth.  When  the  fit  is  of  long 
continuance,  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face  and  chest, 
or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  or  of  nitrite  of  amy],  may  be 
Qsefal;  in  general,  however,  the  fit  terminates  independenlly 
of  any  such  measures.  When  the  fit  is  over  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep,  and  have  the  head  and  shoulders  well 
raised. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  the  general  health  of  the  patient 
is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  attended  to.  The 
strictest  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules  should  be  observed,  and  all 
such  causes  as  have  been  referred  to  as  favouring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  In 
the  case  of  children,  parents  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
epilepsy  is  a  chronic  disease,  and  that  therefore  the  seizures  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  child's  training. 
The  patient  must  be  treated  as  such  only  during  the  attack; 
between  times,  though  being  carefully  watched,  must  be  made  to 
follow  a  child's  normal  pursuits,  and  no  distinction  must  be  made 
from  other  children.  The  same  applies  to  adults:  it  is  far  better 
for  them  to  have  some  definite  occupation,  preferably  one  that 
keeps  them  in  the  open  air.  If  such  patients  become  irritable, 
then  they  should  be  placed  under  supervision.    As  regards 


those  iHio  cannot  be  loobed  after  at  home,  colonics  oni  self* 
supporting  basis  have  been  tried,  and  where  the  supervision 
has  been  inteUigent  the  success  has  been  proved,  a  fairly  high 
level  of  health  and  happiness  being  attained. 

The  various  bramides  arc  the  only  medical  drugs  that  have 
produced  any  beneficial  resuks.  They  reqtdfc  to  be  given  in  large 
doses  which  are  carefully*  regulated  f6r  every  individual  patient, 
as  the  qnantities  required  vary  enormously.  Children  take  far 
Urger  doses  in  proportion  than  adults.  They  ane  best  given  fn 
a  very  diluted  form,  and  after  meals,  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  gastric  disturbance.  BeUadoima  seems  also  to  have  some 
influence  on  the  disease,  and  forms  a  useful  addition ;  arsenic 
should  also  be  prescribed  at  times,  both  as  a  tonle,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  improvement  it  effects  in  those  patients  who  develop 
a  tendency  to  acne,  which  is  one  of  the  troublesome  results  of 
bromism.  The  administratfon  of  the  bromides  should  be 
maintained  untU  three  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits.  The 
occurrence  of  gastric  pain,  palpitations  and  loss  of  the  palate 
reflex  are  indications  to  stop,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  the 
drug.    In  very  severe  cases  opium-  may  be  required. 

Surgical  treatment  for  epilepsy  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  of  its  results.  This  does  not  apply,  however; 
to  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy ^  where  a  very  large  number  have 
been  operated  on  with  marked  benefit.  Here  the  lesion  of  the 
brain  is,  fn  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  patients,  caused  by 
pressure  from  outside,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumour  or  a 
depressed  fracture  ;  the  removal  of  the  one,  or  the  elevation  of 
the  other  is  the  obvious  procedure,  and  it  is  usiudly  fdlowed  hy 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  seizures. 

SPILOGUB.  The  appendix  or  supplement  to  a  literary  work, 
and  in  particular  to  a  drama  in  verse,  is  called  an  epilogue, 
from  krCkoyas,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peroration 
of  a  speech.  As  we  read  in. Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  the  epilogue  was  generally  treated  as  the  apology  for  a 
play;  it  was  a  final  appeal  made  to  encourage  the  good-nature  of 
the  audiences,  and  to  deprecate  attack.  The  epilogue  should 
form  no  part  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  should  be 
independent  of  it;  it  should  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  commentary. 
Sometimes  it  adds  further  information  with  regard  to  what  has 
been  left  imperfectly  concluded  in  the  work  itself.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  a  play,  the  epilogue  will  occasionally  tell  us  what 
became  of  the  characters  after  the  action  closed;  but  this  is 
irregular  and  unusual,  and  the  epilogue  is  usually  no  more  than 
a  graceful  way  of  dismissing  the  audience.  Among  the  ancients 
the  form  was  not  cultivated,  further  than  that  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  or  the  last  speaker  advanced  and  said  "  Vos  valete, 
et  pbudiie,  cives  ** — "  Good-bye,  citizens,  and  we  hope  you  are 
pleased."  Sometimes  this  formula  was  reduced  to  the  one 
word,  "  Plaudite  I "  The  epilogue  as  a  literary  species  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  England,  and  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
earliest  English  plays.  It  is  rare  in  Shakespeare,  but  Ben  Jonson 
made  it  a  particxilar  feature  of  his  drama,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  the  tradition  of  its  regular  use.  He 
employed  the  epilogue  for  two  purposes,  either  to  assert  the 
merit  of  the  pby  or  to  deprecate  censure  of  its  defects.  In  the 
former  case,  as  in  Cynthia's  Revels  (1600),  the  actor  went  off, 
and  immediately  came  on  again  saying;-^ 

"  Gentles,  be't  known  to  you.  since  I  went  in 
1  am  turned  rhymer,  and  do  tbiu  benn:*- 
!  The  author  (jealous  how  your  sence  ooth  take 

His  travails)  hath  enjoined  me  to  make 
Some  ahott  and  ceremonious  epilogue,*'-~ 

and  then  explained  to  the  audience  what  an  exrcmely  interest- 
ing play  it  had  been.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  author  was 
less  confident,  his  epilogue  took  a  humbler  form,  as  in  the 
comedy  of  Volpone  (1605),  where  the  actor  said: — 

"  The  seasoning  of  a  play  is  the  applause. 
Now,  as  the  Fox  be  punished  by  the  laws, 
He  yet  doth  hope,  there  is  no  suffering  due 
For  any  fact  which  he  hath  done  'gainst  yem. 
If  there  be,  censure  him;  here  he  cfoubtful  stands:. 
If  Bot,  fare  jovially  and  clap  your  hands." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  used  the  epilogue  sparingly,  but  after 
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their  day  it  came  mere  and  more  into  vogue,  and  the  form  was 
al'Boat  invariably  that  which  Ben  Jonson  had  brought  into 
fashion^  namely,  the  short  complete  piece  in  heroic  couplets. 
The  hey-day  of  the  epilogue,  however,  was  the  Restoration,  and 
from  1660  to  the  decline  of  the  drama  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
scarcely  a  play,  serious  or  comic,  was  produced  on  the  London 
stage  without  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue.  These  were  almost 
always  in  verse,  even  if  the  play  itself  was  in  the  roughest  prose, 
and  they  were  intended  to  impart  a  cerUin  literary  finish  to  the 
piece.  These  Restoration  epilogues  were  often  very  elaborate 
essays  or  satires,  and  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  play.  They  dealt  with  fashions,  or  politics,  or 
criticism.  The  prologues  and  epilogues  of  Drydcn  are  often 
brilliantly  finished  exercises  in  literary  polemic.  It  became 
the  custom  for  playwrights  to  ask  their  friends  to  write  these 
poems  for  them,  and  the  publishers  would  even  come  to  a 
prominent  poet  and  ask  him  to  supply  one  for  a  fee.  It  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  epilogue  was  treated 
that  Dryden  originally  published  his  valuable  "  Defence  of  the 
Epilogue;  or  An  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last 
Age  "  (1673)  as  a  defence  of  the  epilogue  which  he  had  written 
for  The  Conquest  0/  Granada.  In  France  the  custom  of  reciting 
dramatic  epilogues  has  never  prevailed.  French  criticism  gives 
the  name  to  such  adieux  to  the  public,  at  the  close  of  a  non- 
dramatic  work,  as  are  reserved  by  La  Fontaine  for  certain 
critical  points  in  the  "  Fables."  (E.  C.) 

BPIMOflDBS,  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  Uved  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  told  of  him,  and  even  his 
existence  is  doubted.  While  tending  bis  father's  sheep,  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep  in  the  Dictaean  cave  near 
Cnossus  where  he  lived,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  for 
fifty-seven  years  (Diogenes  LaCrtius  i.  iog-115).  When  the 
Athenians  were  visited  by  a  pestilence  in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Cylon,  he  was  invited  by  Solon  (596)  to  purify 
the  city.  The  only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  branch  of  the 
sacred  olive,  and  a  promise  of  perpetual  friendship  between 
Athens  and  Cnossus  (Plutarch,  Solon,  13;  Aristotle,  Ath.  Pal.  1). 
He  died  in  Crete  at  an  advanced  age;  according  to  his  country- 
men, who  afterwards  honoured  him  as  a  god,  he  lived  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  According  to  another  story^  be  wa^ 
taken  prisoner  in  a  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Cnossians, 
and  put  to  death  by  his  captors,  because  he  refused  to  prophesy 
favourably  for  them.  A  collection  of  oracles,  a  theogony,  an 
epic  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  prose  works  on  purifica- 
tions and  sacrifices,  and  a  cosmogony,  were  attributed  to  him. 
Epimenides  must  be  reckoned  with  Melaropus  and  Onomacritus 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  Orphism.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Cretan  prophet  alluded  to  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  (i.  la). 

See  C.  Schultess,  De  Epimenide  CreUnsi  (1877):  O.  Kern,  Do 
Orphei,  Epimenidis  .  .  .  Tkngonus  (1M8):  G.  Baronedi  Vincenao. 
£.  di  CfdatUCredtnu  religiose  di' sum  Tempi  (1880):  H.  I>cnioulin, 
Epimenide  de  Crite  (1901):  H.  Diels,  Die  FraemenU  der  Vor- 
sckraliker  (1903) ;  O.  Kern  in  PauIy-Wissowa*s  RetUencydopddie. 

taNAL,  a  town  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France, 
tapital  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  46  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nancy  on  the 
Eastern  railway  between  that  town  and  Bclfort.  Pop.  (1906), 
town  21,296,  commune  (including  garrison)  29,058.  The  town 
proper— the  Grande  Ville— is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  two  arms  forming  an 
island  whereon  another  quarter— the  Petite  Ville^ls  built.  The 
lesser  of  these  two  arms,  which  is  canalized,  separates  the  island 
from  the  suburti  of  Hospice  on  its  left  bank.  The  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle  isbordered  for  some  disUnce  by  pleasant  promenades, 
and  an  eatensive  park  surrovnds  the  ruins  of  an  old  stronghold 
which  dominated  the  Grande  Ville  from  an  eminence  on  the  cast. 
Apirt  from  the  church  of  St  Go<fry  (or  St  Maurice)  rebuilt  in  the 
13th  century  but  preserving  a  tower  of  the  12th  century,  the 
public  buildings  of  Spinal  oiTer  little  of  architectural  interest. 
The  old  hospital  on  the  island-quarter  contains  a  museum  with 
interesting  coUecliomi  of  paintings,  Gallo-Roman  antiquities, 
sculpture,^&c.  Close  by  stands  the  library,  which  possesses  many 
valuable  MSS. 

The.  fortifications  of  ^inal  are  connected  to  the  southward 


with  Belfort,  Difon  and  Bcsancon,  by  (he  fortified  line  oT  the 
Moselle,  and  north  of  it  lies  the  unfortified  zone  called  the  Trouie 
d' spinal,  a  gap  designedly  left  open  to  the  invaders  between 
fipinal  and  Toid,  another  great  fortress  which  is  itself  connected 
by  the  Meuse  /oris  d*arrit  with  Verdun  and  the  places  of  the 
northeast.  £pinal  therefore  is  a  fortress  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  the  defence  of  France,  and  its  woiics,  aU  built  since 
1870,  are  formidable  permanent  fortifications.  The  HoseUe 
runs  from  &  to  N.  through  the  middle  of  the  girdle  of  fotta;  the 
fortifications  of  the  right  bank,  beginning  with  Foft  de  la 
Mouche,  near  the  river  3  m.  above  Epinal,  form  a  chain  of  de- 
tached forts  and  batteries  over  6  m.  long  from  S.  to  N.,  and  the 
northernmost  part  of  this  line  is  immensely  strengthened  by 
numerous  advanced  works  between  the  villages  of  JDogn^vilk 
and  Longchamp.  On  the  left  bank,  a  larger  ana  of  ground  b 
included  in  the  perimeter  of  defence  for  the  purposes  of  encamp- 
ment, the  most  westerly  of  the  forts,  Giranoourt,  being  7  m. 
distant  from  £pinal;  from  the  lower  Moselle  to  GiranoMirt  the 
works  are  grouped  principally  about  Uxegney  and  Sarchcy; 
from  Girancourt  to  the  upper  river  and  Fort  de  la  Moucbe  a  long 
ridge  extends  in  an  arc,  and  on  this  south-western  section  the 
principal  defence  is  Fort  Ticha  and  its  annexes.  The  circle  of 
forts,  which  has  a  perimeter  of  n^y  50  m.,  was  in  1895  1^- 
inforced  by  the  construction  of  sixteen  new  works,  and  the  area 
of  ground  enclosed  and  otherwise  protected  by  the  defemcs  of 
£pinal  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  accommodate  a  large  amy. 

£pinal  is  the  seat  of «  prefect  and  of  a  court  of  assizes  and  has 
tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade- 
arbitrators,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  training-ooUegea,  a  oon- 
munal college  and  industrial  school,and  ezchaaige  anda  bimnchof 
the  Bank  of  France.  The  town,  which  is  important  as  the  oentic 
of  a  cotton-spinning  region,  carries  on  cottofi-ipinning,  -weaving 
and  -printing,,  brewing  and  distilling,  and  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  and  iron  goods,  glucose,  embroldeiy,  hata,  wall- 
paper and  tapioca.  An  industiy  peculiar  to  £pinal  is  the  pro- 
duction of  cheap  images,  lithograpdis  and  engravings.  There  is 
also  trade  in  wine,  grain,  live-stock  and  starch  products  made  in 
the  vicinity.  £pinal  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Eastern 
railway. 

£pinal  originated  towards  the  end  of  the  xoth  century  with 
the  founding  of  a  monastery  by  Tbeodoric  (Dietrich)  I.,  bishop 
of  Metz,  whose  successors  ruled  the  town  till  1444,  when  its 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  King 
Charles  VII.  In  1466  it  was  transferred  to  the  duchy  of  Lorraine, 
and  in  1766  it  was,  along  with  that  duchy,  incorporated  with 
France.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  1 2th  of  October 
X870  after  a  short  fight,  and  until  the  15th  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  von  Werder. 

EPINAOS  (Gr.  M,  after,  and  poM,  a  temple),  in  architecture, 
the  open  vestibule  behind  the  nave.  The  term  is  not  found  in  any 
classic  author,  but  is  a  modern  coinage,  originating  in  C^rmany, 
to  differentiate  the  feature  from  "  opisthodomus,"  which  in  the 
Parthenon  was  an  enclosed  chamber. 

tpinxr,  LOxnsB  pldreivcb  pftniomLLB  tardiku 

I>*BSCLAVBLLBS  D*  (1726-1783),  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Valenciennes  on  the  xith  of  March  1726.  She  is  well  known  on 
account  of  her  liaisons  with  Rousseau  and  Baron  von  Grimm, 
and  her  acquaintanceship  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  D'Holbach 
and  other  French  men  of  letters.  Her  father,  Tardieu 
d'EsdavelleS,  a  brigadier  of  infantry,  was  killed  in  battle  when 
she  was  nyieteen;  and  she  married  her  cousin  Dents  Joseph,  de 
La  Live  d'£pinay,  who  was  made  a  collector-general  of  taxes. 
The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one;  and  Louise  d'£pinay 
believed  that  the  prodigality,  dissipation  and  infideh'iies  of  her 
husband  justified  her  in  obtaining  a  formal  separation  in  1749 
She  settled  in  the  ch&teau  of  La  Chevrette  in  the  valley  of 
Montmorency,  and  (here  received  a  number  of  distinguished 
visftofs.  Conceiving  a  strong  attachment  for  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
she  furnished  for  him  in  1756  In  the  valley  of  Montmorency  a 
cottage  which  she  named  the  "  Hermitage,"  and  in  this  retreat 
he  found  for  a  time  the  quiet  and  natural  rural  pleasures  he 
praised  so  highly.    Rousseau,  In  his  Conjessions,  aifirmed  that 
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the  incButlon  ma  aB  on  her  side;  but  as*  after  her  vMt  to 
Geneva,  Rousseau  became  her  bitter  enemy,  little  nmgfat  can  be 
given  to  his  statements  on  this  point.  Her  intimacy  wiUi  Grimm, 
which  began  in  1755,  marks  a  tUming^point  in  her  life«  for  under 
his  influence  she  escaped  from  the  somewhat  compionising 
conditions  of  her  life  at  La  Chevrette.  In  1757^1759  she  paid  a 
long  visit  to  Geneva,  where  she  was  a  constant  guest  of  Voltaire. 
In  Grimm's  absence  from  France  (177  S- >  77^)  1  Madame  d'£pinay 
continued,  under  the  superintendence  ot  Diderot,  the  corre- 
qxmdence  he  had  begun  with  various  European  sovereigns^ 
She  spent  most  of  her  later  life  at  La  Briche,  a  small  bouse  near 
La  Chevrette,  in  the  society  of  Grimm  and  of  a  smaU  circle  of 
men  of  lettecsw  She  died  on  the  x  7th  of  April  1783.  Her 
Ccmettaii0ns  d*£miiie  (1774),  composed  for  the  education  of  her 
grand-dau|^ter,  £milie  de  Belsunce,  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  17S3.  The  Mimoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mme 
d*£pimiy,  renfennant  un  grand  nombrt  dt  letires  itUdiUs  de  Gritkm, 
de  Didirot^  et  de  J.-J,  Rousseau,  cinsi  que  des  dilaiis,  &c.,  was 
published  at  Paris  (1818)  from  a  MS.  which  she  had  bequeathed 
to  Grimm.  The  Mtmoires  are  written  by  herself  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  autobiographic  romance.  Madame  d'£pinay  figures  in 
it  as  Madame  de  Montbrillant,  and  Ren<  is  generally  recognized 
as  Rousseau,  Volx  as  Grimm,  Gamier  as  Diderot.  All  the 
letters  and  documents  published  along  with  the  Mimoires  are 
genuine.  Many  of  Madame  d'£pinay*s  letters  are  contained 
in  the  Carrespondanee  de  Vahbi  Gaiiam  (x8i8).  Two  anonymous 
works,  LeUres  d  fuon  jUs  (Geneva,  1758)  and  Mes  monunU 
keureux  (Geneva,  1759),  are  also  by  Madame  d'£;plnay. 

See  RouBseaa'B  Confessions'^  Lucien  Percy  [Mlle^erpinl  and  Gaston 
Mau^raSf  La  Jeunesse  de  Mme  d'£pinay,  ds  dertnirts  onnees  de  Mme 
d'Mptuay  (1882-1883);  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi^  voL  ii.; 
Edniopd  Scherer,  Eludes  sur  la  liUfraUire  contemPoraiue,  vols.  itL  and 
vii.  There  are  editions  of  the  Mimoires  t^y  L.  EoauU  (1859)  and  by 
P.  Boiteau  (186$);  and  an  English  translation,  with  introduction 
and  notes  (1897),  by  J.  H.  Freese. 

SPIPHA1IIU8,  SAINT  {c.  3x5-402),  a  celebrated  Church  Father, 
bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  4tb  century  at  Bezanduca,  a  village 
of  Palestine,  near  Eleutheropolis.  He  7s  said  to  have  been  of 
Jewish  extraction.  In  his  youth  he  resided  in  Egypt,  where  he 
began  an  ascetic  course  of  life,  and,  freeing  himself  from  Gnostic 
influences,  invoked  episcopal  assistance  against  heretical  thinkers, 
eighty  of  whom  were  driven  from  the  cities.  On  his  return  to 
Palestine  be  was  ordained  presbyter  by  the  bishop  of  Eleuther- 
opolis, and  became  the  president  of  a  monastery  which  he  founded 
near  his  native  place.  The  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
patriarch  Hilarion  is  not  trustworthy.  In  367  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Constantia,  previously  known  as  Salamis,  the  metropolis 
of  Cyprus — an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  402.  Zealous 
for  the  truth,  but  passionate  and  bigoted,  be  devoted  4>inAseIf 
to  two  great  labours,  namely,  the  spread  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished monasticism,  and  the  confutation  of  heresy,  of  which  he 
regarded  Origen  and  his  followers  as  the  chief  representatives. 
The  first  of  the  Origenists  that  he  attacked  was  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  he  dexMunced  from  his  own  pulpit  at  Jerusalem 
(394)  in  terms  so  violent  that  the  bishop  sent  his  archdeacon  to 
request  him  to  desist;  and  afterwards,  instigated  by  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  summon  a  council 
of  Cyprian  bishops  to.  condemn  the  errors  of  Origen.  In  his 
closing  years  he  came  into  conflict  with  Chrysostom,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,who  had  given  temporary  shelter  to  four  Nitrian 
monks  whom  Theophilus  hMl  expelled  on  the  charge  of  Origenism. 
The  monks  gained  the  support  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  and  when 
she  sumpioned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  that  prelate  forced 
the  aged  Epiphanius  to  go  with  him.  He  had  some  controversy 
with  Chrysostom  but  did  not  stay  to  see  the  result  of  Tbeophilus's 
machinations,  alid  died  on  his  way  home.  The  principal  work 
of  Epiphanius  b  the  Panariom,  or  treatise  on  heresies,  of  which 
he  also  wrote  an  abridgment.  It  is  a  ''medicine  chest"  of 
remedies  for  all  kinds  ol  heretical  belief »  of  which  he  names 
eighty  varieties.  His  accounts  of  the  earlier  errors  (where  he 
has  preserved  for  us  large  excerpts  from  the  original  Greek  of 
Irenaeus)  are  more  reliable  than  thttsc  of  contemporary  heresies.' 
In  his  desire  to  see  the  Church  safely  moored  he  also  wrote  the 


Aeic&raiutt  or  dhcanat  on  tfte  trae  faith.  His  encyclopaedic 
leamingsbovs  itself  in  a  treatise  on  Jewish  wdghts  and  measures, 
and  another  (incomplete)  on  ancient  gems.  '  These,  with  two 
epistles  to  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome,  are  his  only  genuine 
remains.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  works  which  are  lost.  In 
allusion  to  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syxiac,  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Jerome  styles  Epiphanius  Tltiniiy>uiiiraot  (Five-tongued); 
but  if  his  knowledge  of  languages  was  really  so  extensive,  it  Is 
certain  that  he  was  utteriy  destitute  of  critical  and  logical  power. 
His  early  asceticism  seems  to  have  Imbued  him  with  a  love 
of  the  marvellous;  and  his  religious  zeal  served  only  to  increase 
his  credulity.  His  erudition  is  outweighed  by  his  prejudice,  and 
his  inability  to  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  authorship  makes 
it  necessary  to  assign  most  value  to  those  portions  of  his  works 
which  he  simply  cites  from  earlier  writers. 

The  primary  source*  for  the  life  are  the  church  histories  of  Socrates 
and  Socomen,  Palladius's  De  vHa  CkrysoHami  and  Jerooie's  De  vir. 
iUust.  1 14.  Petau  (Petavius)  published  an  edition  of  the  works  in 
2  vols.  fol.  at  Paris  in  1623;  cf.  Mignc.  Pair,  Craec  4i<43*  The 
PanarioH  and  other  worics  were  edited  by  F.  Oehlcr  (Beriin,  T850- 
1861).  For  more  recent  work  especially  on  the  fragments  see  K. 
Bonwetach's  art.  in  Herzoe>Hauck'i  Retuencyk.  v.  417. 

Other  tbedo^ians  of  the  same  name   were:     (x).  Epiphanius 


to  whom  some  cridcs  have  ascribed  certain  of  the  works  supposed 
to  have  been  written  bv  the  greater  Epiphanius;  (4)  l^phanius, 
bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  9Ch  century,  to  whom  a  similar  attribution 
has  been  made. 

EPIPHANY.  FEAST  OF.  The  word  epiphany,  in  Greek, 
signifies  an  apparition  of  a  divine  being.  It  was  used  as  n 
singular  or  a  phiral,  both  In  its  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  according 
as  one  epiphany  was  contemplated  or  several  united  in  a  single 
commemoration.  For  in  the  East  from  an  early  lime  were 
associated  with  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  commemora- 
tions of  the  physical  birth,  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  of  the 
miracles  of  Cana,  and  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  The 
commemoration  of  the  Baptism  was  also  called  by  the  Greek 
fathers  of  the  4th  century  the  Theophany  or  Theopham'es,  and 
the  Day  of  Lights,  i.e.  of  the  Illumination  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Light 
which  shone  in  the  Jordan.  In  the  Teutonic  west  it  has  become 
the  Festival  of  the  three  kings  (i.e.  the  Magi),  or  simply  Twelfth 
day.  Leo  the  Great  called  it  the  Feast  of  the  Declaration]  Ful- 
gentius,  of  the  ManiJesialion\  others,  of  the  Apparition  of  ChrisL 

In  the  following  article  it  is  attempted  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  institution  of  the  Epiphany  feast,  its  origin,  and  its  signifi- 
cance and  development. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  first  mentions  it.  Writing  c.  194  he 
states  that  the  Basilidians  feasted  >.the  day  of  the  Baptism, 
devoting  the  whole  ni|^t  which  j>recedcd  it  to  lections  of  (he 
scriptures.  They  fixed  it  in  the  xsth  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the 
xsth  or  xtth  of  the  month  Tobi,  dates  of  the  Egyptian  fixed 
calendar  equivalent  to  January  loth  and. 6th.  When  Clement 
wrote  the  great  church  had  not  adopted  the  feast,  but  toward 
A.D.  300  it  was  widely  in  vogue.  Thus  the  Acts  of  Philip  the 
Martyr,  bishop  of  Heradea  in  Thrace,  a.d.  304,  mention  the 
"holy  day  of  the  Epiphany."  Note  the  singular.  Origen 
seems  not  to  have  heard  of  it  as  a  feast  of  the  Catholic  church, 
but  Hippolytus  (died  c^  335)  recognized  it  in  a  homily  whic]^ 
may  be  genuine. 

In  the  age  of  the  Nicene  Council,  a.o.  z^S*  the  primate  o^ 
Alexandria  was  charged  at  every  Epiphany  Feast  to  announce 
to  the  churches  in  a  "  Festal  Letter  "  the  date  of  the  forthcoming 
Easter.  Several  such  letters  written  by  Athanasius  and  others 
remain.  In  the  churches  so  addressed  the  least  of  Jan.  6  most 
have  been  already  currenL 

In  Jerusalem^  according  to  the  Epistle  of  Macarius*  to  the 
Armenians,  c,  330,  the  feast  was  kept  with  zeal  and  splendour,  and 
was  with  Easter  and  Pentecost  a  favourite  season  for  Baptism. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  4th  century  from  Spain  that  a 
lolig  fast  marked  the  season  of  Advent,  and  prepared  for  the 
feast  of  Epiphany  on  the  6th  of  January.    The  council  of 

*  For  its  text  see  The  Key  «S  TruA,  translated  by  F.  C  Cooybeare. 
Oxford,  and  the  article  AaMEKXAN  Church. 
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SaragQiM  c.  380  enscted  that  for  11  dtys,"  fram  the  17th  of 
December  to  the  6th  oC  January,  the  Epiphany,  the  faithful  shouU 
not  dance  <Mr  make  merry,  but  steadily  frequent  the  churches. 
The  SjfDod  of  Lerida  ia  524  #ent  further  and  forbade  marriages 
during  Advent.  Our  earliest  Spanish  lectionary,  the  Liber 
camkus of  Toledo,  edited  by  Don  Morin  (Anecd.  Maredsol.  vol.  i.) , 
provides  lections  for  five  Sundays  in  Advent,  and  the  gospel 
^ctions^  chosen  regard  the  Baptbm  of  Christ,  not  His  Birth. 
of  which  the  feast,  like  that  of  the  Annunciation,  is  mentioned, 
but  not  yet  dated,  December  25  being  assigned  to  St  Stephen. 
It  is  odd  that  for  "  the  Apparition  of  the  Lord  "  the  lection 
MatL  ii.  I'ls  is  assigned,  although  the  lections  for  Advent 
belong  to  a  scheme  which  identified  Epiphany  with  the  Baptism. 
This  anomaly  we  account  for  below.  The  dd  editor  of  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy,  Fr.  Antonio  Lorensano,  notes  in  his  preface 
\  s8  that  the  Spaniards  andently  terminated  the  Advent 
season  with  the  Epiphany  Feast.  In  Rome  also  the  earliest 
fixed  system  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  may  go  back  to  300, 
n>akes  Epiphany  the  caput  festorum  or  chief  of  feasts.  The 
Sundays  of  Advent  lead  up  to  it,  and  the  first  Sundays  of 
the  year  are  "  The  Sunday  wilhin  the  octave  of  Epiphany," 
''the  first  Sunday  after,"  and  so  forth.  December  25  is  no 
critical  date  at  all.  In  Armenia  as  early  as  450  a  month  of 
fasting  prepared  for  the  Advent  of  the  Lord  at  Epiphany,  and 
the  fast  was  interpreted  as  a  reiteration  of  John  the  Baptist's 
season  of  Repentance. 

In  Antloch  as  late  as  about  386  Epiphany  and  Easter  were 
the  two  great  feasts,  and  the  physical  Birth  of  Christ  was  not 
yet  feasted.  On  the  eve  of  Epiphany  after  nightfall  the  springs 
and  rivers  were  blessed,  and  water  was  drawn  from  them  and 
stored  for  the  whole  year  to  be  used  in  lustrations  and  baptisms. 
Such  water,  says  Chrysostom,  to  whose  orations  we  owe  the 
information,  kept  pure  and  fresh  for  one,  two  and  three  years, 
and  like  good  wine  actually  improved  the  longer  it  was  kept. 
Note  that  Chrysostom  speaks  of  the  Feast  of  the  EpiphanUs, 
implying  two,  one  of  the  Baptism,  the  other  of  the  Second 
Advent,  when  Christ  will  be  manifested  afresh,  and  we  with 
him  in  glory.  This  Second  Epiphany  inspired,  as  we  saw,  the 
choice  of  Pauline  lections  in  the  Liber  comicus.  But  the  saL'cnt 
event  commemorated  was  the  Baptism,  and  Chrysostom 
almost  insists  on  this  as  the  exclusive  significance  of  the  feast: — 
"  It  was  not  when  he  was  born  that  he  became  manifest  to  all, 
but  when  he  was  baptized."  In  his  commentary  on  Ezekict 
Jerome  employs  the  same  language  absconditus  esieinonapparuU, 
by  way  of  protest  against  an  interpretation  of  the  Fesist  as  that 
of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  which  was  essayed  as  early 
u  375  by  Eptphanius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  being  enforced  in 
Jerome's  day  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eptphanius 
boldly  removed  the  date  of  the  Baptism  to  the  8th  of  November. 
"January  6 "  («Tobi  11),  he  writes,  " is  the  day  of  Christ's 
Birth,  that  is,  of  the  Epiphanies."  He  uses  the  plural,  because 
he  adds  on  January  6  the  commemoration  of  the  water  miracle 
of  Cana.  Although  in  375  he  thus  protested  that  January.  6 
was  the  day  "of  the  Birth  after  the  Flesh,"  he  became  before  the 
end  of  the  century  a  convert,  according  to  John  of  Nice,  to  the 
new  opinion  that  December  25  was  the  real  day  of  this  Birth. 
That  as  early  as  about  385,  January  6  was  kept  as  the  physical 
birthday  in  Jerusalem,  or  rather  in  Bethlehem,  wc  know  from  a 
contemporary  witness  of  it,  the  lady  pilgrim  of  Gaul,  whose 
peregrinalio,  recently  discovered  by  Gamurrinl,  is  confirm'ed 
by  the  old  Jerusalem  Lectionary  preserved  in  Armenian* 
Ephraem  the  Syrian  father  is  attested  already  by  Epiphanius 
(^'  S^S)  *o  l>4ve  celebrated  the  physical  birth  on  January  6. 
Hfs  genuine  Syriac  hymns  confirm  this,  but  prove  that  the 
Baptism,  the  Star  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Marriage  at  Cana  were 
also  commemorated  on  the  same  day.  That  the  same  union 
prevailed  in  Rome  up  to  the  year  354  may  be  inferred  from 
Ambrose.    Philastrius  (De  haer.  ch.   140)   notes  that  some 

*  These  am  Matt.  iii.  x-ri.  xl.  a* is,  xxL  1-9:  Mark  i.  i-8;  Luke 
iii.  I -18.  The  Pauline  lectioag  regard  the  Epiphany  of  the  Second 
Advent,  of  the  jprophetic  or  Messianic  kingdom. 

•Translated  in  RUnaU  Armenorum  (Oxlford,  1903). 


abbliiiied  the  Bpiphany  fettt  ami  tubstituted  •  Birth  feasL 
This  was  between  370  and  390. 

In  385  Pope  Siricius*  caUs  Januaiy  6  N^lalida,  '*the  Birthday 
of  Christ  or  of  Apparition,"  and  protests  against  the  Spanish 
custofli  <at  Tarragona)  of  haptiziii^  on  that  dajr— another  proof 
that  in  Spain  in  the  4tb' century  it  commemorated  the  Baptism. 
In  Gaul  at  Vienna  in  360  Julian  the  Apostate,  out  of  deference 
to  Christian  feeUng,  went  to  church  "  on  the  fntival  whidh  th^ 
keep  in  January  and  call  Epiphanta."  So  Aounianus;  but 
Zonaras  in  his  Greek  account  of  the  event  calls  it  the  day  of  the 
Savbur's  Birth. 

Why  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  was  called  the  feast  or  day  of 
the  •SavKMir's  Birth,  and  why  fathers  of  that  age  when  Uiey 
call  Christmas  the  birthday  constantly  qualify  and  add  the 
words  "  in  the  flesh,"  we  are  able  to  divine  from  Pope  Leo's 
(c.  447)  1 8th  Epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Sicily.  For  here  we  learn 
that  in  Sicily  they  held  that  in  His  Baptism  the  Saviour  was 
reborn  through  the  Holy  Spirit  "  The  Lord,"  protests  Leo, 
*'  needed  00  remission  of  sins,  no  remedy  of  rebirth."  The 
SiciUans  Also  baptiaed  neophytes  on  January  6,  *'  because 
baptishi  conveyed  to  Jesus  and  to  them  one  and  the  same 
grace."  Not  so,  argues  Leo,  the  Lord  sanctioned  and  hallowed 
the  power  of  regeneration,  not  when  He  was  baptized,  but 
"  when  the  blood  of  redemption  and  the  water  of  baptism 
flowed  forth  from  his  side."  Neophytes  should  therefore  be 
baptized  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  alone,  never  at  Epiphany. 

Fortune  has  preserved  to  us  among  the  Spuria  of  several 
Latin  fathers,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  and  Majdmus  of 
Turin,  various  homilies  for  Sundays  of  the  Advent  fast  and  for 
Epiphany.  The  Advent  lections  of  these  homilists  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Spanish  Liber  comifiu;  and  they  insist 
on  Advent  being  kept  as  a  strict  fast,  without  marriage  celebra> 
lions.  Their  Epiphany  lection  is  however  Matt.  lu.  1-17,  which 
must  therefore  have  once  on  a  time  been  assigned  in  the  Liber 
camicut  also  in  harmony  with  its  general  scheme.  The  psalms 
used  on  the  day  are,  cxiii.  (cxiv.)  "  When  Israel  went  forth," 
xxviii.  (xxix.)  "  Give  unto  the  Lord,"  and  xxii.  (xxiii.)  "  the 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd."  The  same  lection  of  Matthew  and  also 
Ps.  xxix.  are  noted  for  Epiphany  in  the  Greek  oration  for  the 
day  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  which  is  at  least  earlier  than  300, 
and  also  in  special  old  Epiphany  rites  for  the  Benediction  of 
the  waters  found  in  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Syriac, 
&c.  Now  by  these  homilists  as  by  Chrysostom,*  the  Baptism 
is  regarded  as  the  occasion  on  which  "  the  Saviour  first  appeared 
after  the  flesh  in  the  world  or  on  earth."  These  words  were 
classical  to  the  homilists,  who  explain  them  as  best  they  can. 
The  baptism  is  also  declared  to  have  been  "  the  consecration  of 
Christ,"  and**  regeneration  of  Christ  and  a  strengthening  of  our 
faith,"  to  have  been  "  Christ's  second  nativity."  "  This  second 
birth  hath  more  renown  than  his  first  ...  for  now  the  God  of 
majesty  is  inscribed  (as  his  father),  but  then  (at  his  first  birth) 
Joseph  the  Carpenter  was  assumed  to  be  hh  father  ...  he 
hath  more  honour  who  cries  aloud  from  Heaven  (viz.  God  the 
Father),  than  he  who  Ubours  upon  earth  "  (viz.  Joseph).* 

Similarly  the  old  ordo  Romanus  of  the  age  of  Pepin  (given 
by  Montfaulcon  in  his  preface  to  the  Mozarabic  missal  in  Migne, 
Pair.  Latina,  85,  col.  46),  under  the  rubric  of  the  Vigil  of  the 
Theophany.  insists  that  "  the  second  birth  of  Christ  (in  Baptism) 
being  distinguished  by  so  many  mysteries  {e.g.  the  miracle  of 
Cana)  is  more  honoured  than  the  first''  (birth  from  Mary). 

These  homilies  mostly  belong  (0  an  age  (?  300-400)  when  the 
commemoration  of  the  physical  Birth  had  not  yet  found  its  own 
day  (Dec.  25),  and  was  therefore  added  alongside  of  the  Baptism 
on  January  6.    Thus  the  two  Births,  the  physical  and  the 

*  Eplst.  ad  Hlmeriuro,  e.  a. 

«  Horn.  I.  in  Perttee.  op.  torn.  ii.  458;  "  With  us  the  Epiphanies  is 
the  firet  festival.  What  is  this  festivals  sianificance?  This,  that 
God  was  seen  upon  earth  and  consorted  with  men.**  For  this  kica 
there  had  soon  to  be  substituted  that  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles. 

*  See  the  Paris  e<Utk)a  of  Augustine  (1838).  torn.  Vm  Appeodix* 
Sermons  cxvi..  cxxv.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  cxxxviL;  cf.  torn.  vi.  dioL 
quaeslionum,  xlvi. ;  Maximus  of  Turin,  Homily  xxx. 
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^liiicnal,  «f  Jetiit  vne  cekbrntod  co  om  tad  the  tttne  day, 
and  one  homily  oonuins  the  words:  "  Not  yet  is  the  feait  of 
his  ongin  fully  completed,  and  already  we  have  to  celebrate  the 
solemn  commemoration  of  his  Baptism.  He  has  hacdly  been 
bora  humanwise,  and  akeady  he  is  being  tdwrH  in  sacramental 
wise.  For  to-day,  though  after  a  lapse  of  many  annual  qrdes, 
he  was  hallowed  (or  consecrated)  in  Jordan.  So  the  Lord 
arranged  as  to  link  rite  with  rite;  I  mean,  in  such  wise  as  to  be 
brought  forth  through  the  Virgin  and  to  be  begotten  through 
the  mystexy  (»'.«.  sacrament)  in  one  and  the  same  season." 
Another  homily  preserved  in  a  MS.  of  the  7th  or  8th 
centuiy  and  assisted  to  Maximus  of  Turin  declares  that  the 
Epiphany  was  known  as  the  Birthday  of  Jesus,  cither  because 
He  was  then  bom  of  the  Virgin  or  rd»m  in  baptism.  This  also 
was  the  classical  defence  made  by  Armenian  fathers  of  their 
custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Birth  and  Baptism  together 
on  January  6.  They  argued  from  Luke's  gospel  that  the 
Annunciation  took  place  on  April  6,  and  theocfore  the  Birth 
on  January  6.  The  Baptism  was  <»  Christ's  thirtieth  birthday, 
and  should  therefore  be  also  kept  on  January  6.  Cosmas  Indico- 
pleustes  (c  550)  relates  that  on  the  same  grounds  believers  of 
Jerusalem  joined  the  feasts.  All  such  reasoning  was  of  course 
apris  coup.  As  late  as  Uie  gth  century  the  Armenians  had  at 
least  three  discrepant  dates  for  the  Annunciationr-January  $, 
January  9,  April  6;  and  of  these  January  s  end  9  were  older 
than  April  6,  which  they  perhaps  borrowed  from  Epiphanius's 
commentary  on  the  Gospels.  The  old  Latin  homQist,  above 
quoted,  hits  the  mark  when  he  dedans  that  the  innate  logic 
of  things  required  the  Baptism  (which  must,  he  says,  be  any  how 
called  a  naUd  or  birth  festival)  to  fall  on  the  same  day  as  Christmas 
^-Raiio  enim  exigU.  Of  the  argument  from  the  6th  of  April 
as  the  date  of  the  Annunciation  he  knows  nothing.  The  xath 
century  Armenian  Patriarch  Nerses,  like  this  homilist,  merely 
rests  his  case  against  the  Greeks,  who  incessantly  reproached 
the  Armenians  for  ignoring  their  Christmas  on  December  25, 
on  the  inherent  logic  of  things,  as  follows: 

"  Just  as  he  was  born  after  tlie  flesh  from  the  holy  virgin,  to  he 
was  Mm  through  baptbm  and  from  the  Jordan,  by  way  m  example 
unto  na.  And  rnnce  there  are  here  two  births,  albeit  differing  one 
from  the  other  in  mystic  import  and  fai  point  of  time,  therefore  it 
was  appointed  that  we  shouM  feast  them  together,  as  the  first,  so 
also  the  second  birth." 

The  Epiphany  feast  had  therefore  in  its  own  right  acquired 
the  name  of  natalis  dies  or  birthday,  as  commemomting  the 
spiritual  rebirth  of  Jesus  in  Jordan,  before  the  natalis  in  came, 
the  Birthday  m  theficsh,  as  Jerome  and  others  call  it,  was  assod< 
ated  with  it.  This  idea  was  condemned  as  Ebionite  in  the  3rd 
century,  yet  it  influences  Christian  writers  long  before  and 
long  afterwards.  So  Tertulhan  says: "  We  little  fishes  ipisciculi), 
after  the  example  of  our  great  fish  ihc^w)  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord, 
are  bom  {gignimur)  in  the  water,  nor  except  by  abiding  in  the 
water  are  we  in  a  state  of  salvation."  And  Hilary,  like  the  Latin 
homilists  cited  above,  writes  of  Jesus  that  "  he  was  bom  a^in 
through  baptism,  and  then  became  Son  of  God,"  adding  that 
the  Father  cried,  when  he  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  "  My 
Son  art  thou,  I  have  this  day  begotten  thee  "  (Luke  iii.  a  a). 
**  But  this,"  he  adds,  "  was  with  the  begetting  of  a  man  who  is 
being  reborn;  on  that  occasion  too  he  himself  was  being  reborn 
unto  God  to  be  perfect  son;  as  he  was  son  of  man,  so  in  baptism, 
he  was  constituted  son  of  God  as  well."  The  idea  frequently 
meets  us  in  Hilary  ^  it  occurs  in  the  Epiphany  hymn  of  the 
orthodox  Greek  church,  and  in  the  Epiphany  hymns  and  homilies 
of  the  Armenians.  * 

A  letter  is  preser/ed  by  John  of  Nice  of  a  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  which  attests  a  temporary  union  of  both 
feasts  on  January  6  in  the  holy  places.  The  faithful,  it  says, 
met  before  dawn  at  Bethlehem  to  celebrate  the  Birth  from  the 
Virgin  in  the  cave;  but  before  their  hymns  and  lections  were 
finished  ihey  had  to  hurry  off  to  Jordan,  13  m.  the  other  side 
of  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  Baptism,  and  by  consequence 
neither  commemoration  could  be  kept  fully  and  reverently. 
The  writer  therefore  begs  the  pope  to  look  in  the  archives  of  the 
Jews  brought  to  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 


aadtoaecertunfiomtbemthercaldaterof  ChiiA'sbitth.  The 
pope  looked  in  the  works  of  Jdsephus  and  found  it  to  be  December 
25.  The  letter's  genuineness  has  been  called  in  question;  but 
revealing  as  it  does  the  Church's  ignorance  of  the  date  of  the 
Birth,  the  inconvenience  and  precariousness  of  its  aandatioa 
with  the  Baptism,  the  recency  of  its  separate  institution,  it  could 
not  have  been  invented.  It  is  tdo  tell-tale  a  document.  Not 
the  least  significant  fact  about  it  is  that  it  views  the  Baptism 
as  an  established  feast  which  cannot  be  altered  and  set  on 
another  date.  Not  it  but  the  physical  birth  must  be  removed 
from  January  6  to  another  date.  It  has  been  shown  above  that 
perhaps  as  early  as  380  the  difficulty  was  got  over  in  Jerusalem 
by  making  the  Epiphany  wholly  and  solely  a  commemoration 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  suppressing  the  commemoration 
of  the  Baptism.  Therefore  this  letter  must  have  been  writtenr-* 
or,  if  invented,  then  invented  before  that  date.  Cbrysostom 
seems  to  have  known  of  it,  for  in  his  Epiphany  homily  preached 
at  Antioch,  c.  392  (op.  vol  ii.  354,  ed.  Sfontf.)i  he  refers  to  the 
archives  at  Rome  as  the  source  from  which  the  date  December 
25  could  be  confirmed,  and  declares  that  he  had  obtained  it  from 
those  who  dwell  there,  and  who  observing  it  from  the  begirming 
and  by  old  tradition,  had  communicated  it  to  the  East.  The 
question  arises  why  the  feast  of  the  Baptism  was  set  on  January 
6  by  the  sect  of  Basilides  ?  And  why  the  great  church  adi^ted 
the  date  ?  Now  we  know  what  sort  of  considerations  influenced 
this  sect  in  fixing  othe^  feasts,  ao  we  have  a  clue.  They  fixed 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  on  Pachon  25  (»  May  20),  the  day  of  the  Niloa, 
or  feast  of  the  descent  of  the  Nile  from  heaven.  We  should  thus 
expect  January  6  to  be  equally  a  Nile  festival.  And  this  from 
various  sources  we  know  it  was.  On  Tobi  11,  says  Epiphanius* 
{c.  370),  evciy  one  draws  up  water  from  the  river  aiul  stores  it 
up,  not  only  in  Egypt  itself,  but  in  many  other  countries.  In 
many  places,  he  adds,  springs  and  rivers  turn  into  wine  on  this 
day,  e.g.  at  Gbyra  in  Caria  and  Gerasa  in  Arabia.  Aristides 
Rhetor  (c.  160)  also  relates  how  in  the  winter,  which  began 
with  Tobi,  thcNQe  water  was  at  its  purest.  Its  water,  he  says, 
if  drawn  at  the  right  time  conquers  time,  for  it  does  not  go  bad, 
whether  you -keep  it  on  the  spot  or  export  it.  Galleys  were. 
waiting  on  a  certain  night  to  take  it  on  board  and  transport  it  to 
Italy  and  elsewhere  for  libations  and  lustrations  in  the  Temples 
of  Isis.  "  Such  water,"  he  adds,  **  remained  fresh,  long  after  other 
watersupplies  had  gone  bad.  The  Egyptians  filled  their  pitchers 
with  this  water,  as  others  did  with  wine;  they  stored  it  in  their 
houses  for  three  or  four  years  or  more,  and  recommended  it  the 
more,  the  older  it  grew,  just  as  the  Greeks  did  their  wines." 

Two  centuries  later  Chrysostom,  as  we  have  seen,  commends  in 
identical  terms  the  water  blessed  and  drawn  from  the  rivers  at 
the  Baptismal  feast.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Basilidian 
feast  was  a  Christianized  form  of  the  blessing  of  the  Nile,  called 
by  Chabas  in  his  Coptic  calendar  Hydreusis,  Mas*Qdi  the  Arab 
historian  of  the  roth  centuiy,  in  his  Prairies  d^or  (French  trans. 
Paris,  1863,  ii.  364),  enlarges  on  the  q>lendours  of  this  feast  as 
he  saw  it  still  celebrated  in  Egypt. 

Epiphanius  also  {Haer.  51)  relates  a  curious  celebration  held 
at  Alexandria  of  the  Birth  of  the  Aeon.  On  January  5  or  6 
the  votaries  met  in  the  holy  compound  or  Temple  of  the  Maiden 
(Kore),  and  sang  hymns  to  the  music  of  the  flute  till  dawn,  when 
they  went  down  with  torches  into  a  shrine  imder  ground,  and 
fetched  up  a  wooden  idol  on  a  bier  representing  KorC,  seated 
and  naked,  with  crosses  marked  on  her  brow,  her  hands  and  her 
knees.  Then  with  flute-playing,  hynms  and  dances  they  carried 
the  image  seven  times  round  the  central  shrine,  before  restoring 
it  again  to  its  dwelling-place  below.  He  adds:  "And  the 
votaries  say  that  to-day  at  this  hour  Kori,  that  is,  the  Virgin, 
gave  birth  to  the  Aeon." 

El»phanius  says  this  was  a  heathen  rite,  but  it  rather  resembles 
some  Basilidian  or  Gnostic  commemoration  of  the  spiritual 
birth  of  the  Divine  life  hi  Jesus  of  the  Christhood,  from  the 
older  creation  the  Ecdesia. 

The  earliest  extant  Greek  test  of  the  Epiphany  rhe  is  in  a 

'  Perhaps  Epiphanius  is  heie^  after  hb  wont,  tranflcritniv  aa  earGer 
source. 
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Eucholbgicm  of  ajbout  the  year  795,  now  in  the  Vaticui.  The 
prayers  redte  that  at  His  baptism  Christ  hallowed  the  waters  by 
His  presence  in  Jordan/  and  ask  that  they  may  now  be  blessed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  visiting  them,  by  its  power  and  inworking,  as 
the  streams  of  Jordan  were  blessed.  So  they  wiD  be  able  to 
purify  soul  and  body  of  all  who  draw  up  and  partake  of  them. 
Hie  hymn  sung  contains  such  clauses  as  these: 

"To-day  the  giaoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hallowing  the  waters 
appears  (<rt^i«r<u  ,  cf.  Epiphanv)  .  .  .  To-day  the  systems  of 
waters  spread  out  their  backs  under  the  Lord's  footsteps.  To-day 
the  unseen  ia  seen,  that  he  may  reveal  himself  to  us.  To-day  the 
Increate  is  01  his  own  will  ordained  {lit.  hath  hands  laid  on  him)  by 
his  own  creature.  To-day  the  Unbending  bends  his  neck  to  his  own 
servant,  in  order  to  free  us  f rom^  servitude.  To-day  we  were  libeiated 
from  darkness  and  are  illumined  by  light  of  divine  knowledge. 
To-day  for  us  the  Lord  by  means  of  rebirth  {lit.  palingenesy)  of  the 
Image  reshapes  the  Archetype." 

This  last  clause  b  olncure.  In  the  Armenian  hymns  the 
ideas  of  the  rebirth  not  only  of  bdievers,  but  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  hitter's  ordination  by  John,  are  very  prominent. 
The  history  of  the  Epiphany  feast  may  be  summed  up  thus: — 
From  the  Jews  the  Church  took  over  the  feasts  of  Pascha 
and  Pentecost;  and  Sunday  waa  a  weekly  commemoration  of 
the  Resurrection.  It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  believers 
should  before  long  desire  to  oonnnemorate  the  Baptism,  with 
which  the  oldest  form  of  evangelical  tradition  began,  and  which 
was  widely  regarded  as  the  occasion  when  the  divine  life  began 
in  Jesus;  when  the  Logos  or  Holy  Spirit  appeared  and  rested 
on  Him,  conferring  upon  Him  spiritual  unction  as  the  promised 
Messiah;  when,  according  to  an  old  reading  of  Luke  iii.  22, 
He  was  begotten  of  God.  Perhaps  the  Ebionite  Christiana  of 
l^estine  first  instituted  the  feast,  and  this,  if  a  fact,  must  underlie 
tlie  statement  of  John  of  Nice,  a  late  but  well-informed  writer 
(e.  950),  that  it  was  fixed  by  the  disdples  of  John  the  Baptist  who 
were  present  at  Jesus'  Baptism.  The  Egyptian  gnostics  anyhow 
had  the  feast  and  set  it  on  January  6,  a  day  of  the  blessing  of 
the  Nile.  It  was  a  feast  of  Adoptiom'st  complexion,  as  one 
of  its  names,  vis.  the  Birthday  (Greek  ytvkffkM,  Latin  Natdkia 
or  Naiclis  dies) ,  implies.  This  explains  why  in  east  and  west  the 
feast  of  the  physical  Birth  was  for  a  time  associated  with  it; 
and  to  justify  this  as^dation  it  was  suggested  that  Jesus  was 
baptized' just  on  His  thirtieth  birthday.  In  Jerusalem  and 
Syria  it  was  perhaps  the  Ebionite  or  Adoptionist,  we  may  add 
also  the  Gnostic,  associations  of  the  Baptism  that  caused  this 
aspect  of  Epiphany  to  be  relegated  to  the  background,  so  that 
it  became  wholly  a  feast  of  the  miraculous  birth.  At  the  same 
time  other  epiphanies  of  Christ  were  superadded,  e.g.  of  Cana 
where  Christ  began  His  mirades  by  turning  water  into  wine  and 
mamfested  forth  His  glory,  and  of  the  Star  of  the  Magi.  Hence 
it  is  often  called  the  Feast  of  Epiphanies  (in  the  plural).  In  the 
West  the  day  is  commonly  called  the  Feast  of  the  three  lungs, 
and  its  early  significance  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Baptism 
and  season  of  blessing  the  waters  has  been  obscured;  the 
Eastern  churches,  however,  of  Greece,  Russia,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Esyptf  Syria  have  been  more  conservative.  In  the  far  East  it 
is  still  the  season  of  seasons  for  baptisms,  and  in  Armenia  children 
bom  long  before  are  baptized  at  it.  Long  ago  it  was  a  baptismal 
feast  in  Sidly.  Spain,  Italy  (see  Pope  Gclasius  to  the  Lucanian 
Bishops),  Africa  and  Ireland.  In  the  Manx  prayer-book  of 
Bishop  Phillips  of  the  year  16x0  Epiphany  is  called  the  "  little 
Nativity  "  {La  nolicky  higge)^  and  the  Sunday  which  comes 
between  December  25  and  January  6  is  "  the  Sunday  between 
ike  two  NaUvUies,"  or  Jik  dAni  oedyr  'a  Noiici;  Epiphany  itsdf 
is  the  "  feast  of  the  water  vessel,"  laU  ymmyrt  Hyskey,  or  "  of  the 
well  of  water,". CA«*6yrf  uysky. 

AuTHOiUTiBS.~Gregory  Naaaanz.,  Orat.  xli.;  Suicer,  Thesaurus, 
B.V.  Ivt^AMta;  Cotelerius  In  couslit.  Apost,  (Antwerp,  169S), 
lib.  V.  cap.  13;  R.  Bingham,  AnUguilies  (London,  1834),  bk.  xx.; 
Ad.  Jacoby,  BeridU  iAer  4h  Tattfe  Jem  ^Stias^iurg,  1902);  H 


*  The  saoM  idea  is  frequent  in  Epiphany  homilies  of  Chrysostom 
fend  other  4th-ccntury  fathers. 


IPIR08,  or  BriiBiiSt  <b  •adcot  distiict  of  Northern  Gneoe 
extending  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acrocexmimlan 
promontory  on  the  N.  to  the  Ambradaii  gulf  on  the  S.  It  waa 
conterminoos  on  the  landward  side  with  lUyria,  Macpdom'a  and 
Thessaly ,  and  thus  conespoods  to  the  southcni  portion  of  Albania 
{q.v.).  The  name  Epirus  CHrapoc)  signified  "  mainland,"  and 
was  originally  ai^ed  to  the  whole  coast  southward  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  neighbouring  islands^ 
Corcyra,  Leucas,  &c.  The  country  is  aD  mountainous,  e^wdally 
towards  the  east,  where  the  great  rivers  of  north-western  Greece 
— AchelouSy  Arachthtts  and  Aous — ^rise  in  Mt  Lacmon,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Pindns  cham.  In  andcnt  times  Epiros  did  not 
produce  com  sufkient  for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants;  but  H 
was  celebrated,  as  it  has  been  almost  to  the  present  day,  for  its 
cattle  and  its  horses.  According  to  Theopompus  (4th  cent.  B.C.), 
the  Epirots  were  divided  into  fourteen  independent  tribes, 
of  which  the  prindpol  were  the  Chaones,  the  Thc^roti  and 
the  Molossi.  The  Chaones  (perhaps  akin  to  the  Chones  who 
dwelt  in  the  heel  of  Italy)  inhabited  the  Acrooeraunian  shore, 
the  Moloosians  the  inland  disttiots  round  the  lake  of  Pambotis 
(mod.  Jannina),  and  the  Thespiotians  the  region  to  the  north 
of  the  Ambradan  golf.  In  spite  of  its  distance  from  the  chief 
centres  of  Greek  thought  and  action,  and  the  barbarian  repute 
of  its  inhabitants,  Epirus  was  believed  to  have  exerted  at  an 
early  period  no  soiall  influence  on'Greece,  by  means  more  esped- 
allyof  theoradeof  Dodona.  Aristotle  even  placed  in  Epirus  the 
original  home  of  the  Hellenes.  But  in  historic  times  its  part 
in  Greek  history  is  mainly  passive.  The  states  of  Greece  proper 
founded  a  number  of  colonies  on  its  coast,  which  formed  stej^ng- 
stones  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  West.  Of  these  one  of  the 
earliest,  and  most  flourishing  was  the  Corinthian  cc^ny  of 
Ambrada,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  gulf.  Elatria, 
Bucheta  and  Pandosia,  in  Thesprotia,  originated  from  Tiw 
Among  the  other  towns  in  the  country  the  foDowing  were  of  some 
importance.  In  Chaonia:  PaJaeste  and  Chimaera,  fortified 
posts  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  open  country  could  retire  In 
time  of  war;  Onchesmus  or  AncUasmus,  oppoate  Corcyra 
(Corfu),  now  represented  by  Santi  Quarante;  Phoenice,  stiU 
so  called,  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  native  dties  of  Epirus,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Molossian  kingdom  the  centre  of  an  Epirotic 
League;  Buthrotum,  the  modem  Butrinto;  Phanote,  im- 
portant in  the  Roman  campaigns  in  Epirus;  and  Adrianopolis^ 
founded  by  the  emperer  whose  name  it  bore.  In  Tfaesproti»: 
Cassope,  tlie  chief  town  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thesprotiaa 
dans;  and  Ephyra,  afterwards  Cichyrus,  identified  by  W.  M. 
Leake  with  the  monastery  of  St  John  3  or  4  m.  from  ^sanari, 
and  by  C.  Bursian  with  Kastri  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Acherusian  Lake.  In  Molossia:  Passazon,  where  the  kings 
were  wont  to  take  the  oath  tA  the  constitution  and  receive  their 
people's  allegiance;  and  Tecmon,  Phylace  and  Horreum,  all 
of  doubtful  identification.  The  Bysantine  town  of  Rogus  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  modem  Luro,  the  Greek  Oropus. 

Hilary. — ^The  kings,  or  rather  chieftains,  of  the  Molossian^, 
who  ultimately  extended  their  power  over  all  Epirus,  daimed 
to  be  descended  from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  who,  according 
to  legend,  settled  in  the  country  after  the  sack  of  Troy,  and 
transmitted  his  kingdom  to  Molossus,  his  son  by  Andromache. 
The  eariy  history  of  the  dynasty  is  very  obscure;  but  Admetus, 
who  lived  in  the  sth  century  B.C.,  is  remembered  for  his  hospitable 
reception  of  the  banished  Thcmistodes,  in  spite  of  the  faa  that 
the  great  Athenian  had  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  refuse 
the  alliance  tardily  offered  by  the  Molossians  when  victory 
against  the  Persians  was  alread/Wured.  Admetus  was  suc- 
ceeded, about  4>9  B.C.,  by  his  son  or  grandson,  Thatymbas  or 
Arymbas  I.,  who  bdng  |daoed  by  a  decree  of  the  peofde  under 
the  guardianship  of  Sabylintbus,  diief  of  the  Atintanes,  was 
educated  at  Athens,  and  at  a  later  date  introduced  a  hi^er 
civilization  among  his  subjects.  Alcetas,  the  next  king  mentioned 
in  history,  was  restored  to  hb  throne  by  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse 
about  36s  B.C.  His  son  Arymbas  IL  (who  succeeded  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Neoptoleraus)  ruled  with  pmdence  and 
equity,  and  gave  encouragement  to  Utcratnre  and  the  arts. 
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lb  liim  XenociiUB  of  Chjlcedoa  dHifiyliri  tli  ioor  tooto  on 
the  «n  of  goveniiigi  and  it  is  apeoatty  in«atioiwd  that  be 
bestowed  great  cane  on  the  education  oC  Us  beother's  chiklieiB. 
One  o{  them,  Tnea,  he  maniedi  Olympiaa^  the  other  weoc^ 
mM  mamed  to  FhOip  II.  of  Macodoa  and  beoeme  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Geeat.  0&  the  death  of  Arymbas,  Akzaoder 
the  bcother  of  01ympias»  was  pat  on  the  throne  by  Philip  and 
married  Sis  daughter  Cleopatra,  Alexander  aswimrd  the  new 
title  of  king  of  Epinia,  and  raised  the  leputatioq  of  his  ooontiy. 
abroad.  Asked  hy  the  Tare^tines  for  aid  against  the  Samnites 
and  TiiifanianB,  he  made  a  descent  at  Pacstom  in  ^3  B.c.»'and 
reduced  several  dtiea  of  the  Lucani  and  Bruttii;  but  in  a  second 
attack  he  was  svnouaded,  defeated  and  slain  near  Paadosia 
in  Bnittiom. 

Aeaddss,  the  son  of  Arymbas  n.,  succeeded  Alexander.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Olympias  sgainst  Cassander,  but  was 
dethroned  by  hit  own  soldicrst  and  had  hardly  regained  his 
position  when  he  fell  in  batt&e  (313  n.c)  against  Philip^  brother 
of  Cassander.  He  had,  by  his  wife  Phthia,  a  son,  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus,  and  two  daughters,  Deidamia  and  Troai^  of  whom  the 
former  married  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  His  brother  Alcetas, 
who  succeeded  him,  oontinued  imsuccessfuUy  the  wax  with 
Cassander;  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  rebellious  subjects  in 
995  B.C,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pyrrhus  (9.V.),  who  for  six  years 
fought  against  the  Romans  in  souUi  Italy  and  Sidly,  and  gave  to 
Epirus  a  momentary  importance  which  it  never  again  possessed. 

Alexander,  his  son,  who  succeeded  in  37a  B.C.,  attempted  to 
seise  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Antigonus  Gonatas,  but  was 
himself  shortly  afterwards  driven  from  his  kingdom  l)y  Deme- 
trius. He  recovered  it,  however,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis  days 
in  peace.  Two  other  insignificant  reigns  brought  the  family 
of  Pyrrhus  to  its  close,  and  Epirus  was  thenceforward  governed  by 
a  magistrate,  eleaed  annually  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation 
held  at  Passaron.  Having  imprudently  espoused  the  cause  of 
Perseus  (q.v,)  in  his  ill-fated  war  against  the  Romans,  168  B.C., 
it  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who  destroyed,  it 
is  said,  seventy  towns,  and  carried  into  slavczy  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants.  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered.  At  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Achaean  League  (9.V.),  146  B.C.,  it  became  part  of 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  receiving  the  name  Epirus  V'etus, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Epirus  Nova,  which,  lay  to  the  east. . .  ;>^« . 

On  the  division  of  the  empire  !t  fell  to  the  East,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204, 
when  Michel  Angefus  Comnenus  seized  Aetolia  and  Epirus.  On 
the  death  of  Michel  in  12 16,  these  countries  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother  Theodore.  Thomas,,  the  last  of  the  direct  line,  was 
murdered  in  13,18  by  his  nephew  Thomas,  lord  of  Zante  and 
Cepbalonia,  and  his  dominions  were  dismembered.  Not  long 
after,  Epirus  was  overrun  by  the  Samians  and  Albanians,  and 
the  confusion  which  had  been  growing  since  the  division  of  the 
empire  was  worse  confounded  stUL  Charles  II.  Tocoo,  lord  of 
Cephalonia  and  Zante,  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  title  of 
Despot  of  Epinis  from  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xsth  century;  but  his  family  waa  deprived  of 
their  possession  in  143 1  by  Murad  (Amuratb)  U.  In  1443,  Scan- 
derb^,  king  of  Albania,  made  himself  master  of  a  con^derable 
part  of  Epirus;  but  on  his  death  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Venetians.  From  these  it  passed  again  to  the  Turks,  under 
whose  dominion  it  still  remains.  For  nx>dem  history  see 
Albania. 
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BPISOOPACT  (from  Late  Lat.  episcopahu,  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  episc4fpus);  the  general  term  technically  applied  to  that 
system  of  church  organization  in  which  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
authority  within  a  defined  district,  or  diocese,  is  vested  in  a  bishop. 
As  such  it  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  Presbyterian- 
ism,  government  by  elders,  and  Congregationalism,  in  which  the 
individual  church  or  community  of  worshippers  is  autonomous, 
and  on  the  other  from  Papalism.  The  origin  and  development 
of  episcopacy  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  functions  and 
attributes  of  bishops  in  the  various  churches,  are  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  Church  History  and  Bisaop).  Under  the 
present  heading  it  is  proposed  only  to  discuss  briefly  the  various  • 
types  of  episcopacy  aaually  existing,  and  the  different  principles 
that  they  represent. 

,The  deepest  Une  of  cleavage  is  naturally  between  the  view  that 
episcopacy  is  a  divinely  ordained  institution  essential  to  the 
effective  existence  of  a  church  as  a  channel  of  grace,  and  the 
view  that  it  is  merely  a  convenient  form  of  church  order,  evolved 
as  the  result  of  a  variety  of  historical  causes,  and  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  constitution  of  a  church.  The  first  of  these  views  is 
closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succession. 
According  to  this,  Christ  committe'd  to  his  apostles  certain  powers 
of  order  and  jurisdiction  in  the  (Thurch,  among  others  that  of 
transmitting  these  powers  to  others  through  "  the  laying  on  of 
hands  "\  and  this  power,  whatever  obscurity  may  surround  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  (see  Apostle,  ad  Jin.)  was  very 
early  confined  to  the  order  of  bishops,  who  by  virtue  of  a  special 
consecration  became  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  function 
of  handing  on  the  powers  and  graces  of  the  ministry.*  A.  valid 
episcopate,  then,  is  one  derived  in  an  unbroken  series  of "  layings 
on  of  hands"  by  bishops  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  (see 
Order,  Holy).  This  is  the  Catholic  view,  common  to  all  the 
ancient  (Churches  whether  of  the  West  or  East,  and  it  is  one  that 
necessarily  excludes  from  the  union  of  Christendom  all  those 
Christian  communities  which  possess  no  such  apostolically 
derived  ministry. 

Apart  altogether,  however,  from  the  question  of  orders, 
episcopacy  represents  a  very  special  conception  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  fully  developed  episcopal  system  the  bishop  sums 
up  in  his  own  person  the  collective  powers  of  the  Churdi  in  his 
diocese,  not  by  delegation  of  these  powers  hom  below,  but  by 
divinely  bestowed  authority  from  above.  "Ecclteia  est  in 
episcopo,"  wrote  St  Cyprian  (Cyp.  iv.  Ep.  9);  the  bishop,  as 
the  successor  of  the  apostles,  Is  the  centre  of  unity  in  his  diocese, 
the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  maintained  by  the  inter- 
commimion  of  the  bishops,  who  for  this  purpose  represent  their 
dioceses.  The  bishops,  individually  and, collectively,  are  thus 
the  essential  ties  of  Catholic  unity;  they  alone,  as  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  apostolic  traditions,  establish  the  norm  of  Caihoh'c 
orthodoxy  in  the  general  councils  of  the  Church.  This  high 
theory  of  episcopacy  which,  if  certain  of  the  Ignatian  letters 
be  genuine,  has  a  very  early  origin,  has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  The  power  of  the  collective  episcopate  to  maintain  CathoUc 
unity  was  disproved  long  before  It  was  overshadowed  by  the 
centralized  authority  of  Rome;  before  the  Reformation,  its  Ias( 
efforts  to  assert  its  supremacy  in  the  Western  Church,  at  the 
councils  of  Basel  and  Constance,  had  broken  down;  and  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  x6th  century  left  it  largely  discredited 
and  exposed  to  a  double  attack,  by  the  papal  monarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  democratic  Presbyterian  model  on  the' other. 
Within  the  Roman  Catholic  (Thnrch  the  high  doctrine  of  episco- 
pacy continued  to  be  maintained  by  the  Galileans  and  Febron- 
iaos  (see  Calucanisu  and  FtBROsOAMXSM)  as  against  Hbt  claims 

>  See  Bishoo  C  (Sore.  The  Ouireh  and  the  Ministry  (iS9a). 
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of  the  Ttapicy,  and  for  a  while  with  Aiccess;  but  a  system 
which  had  failed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  even  when 
the  world  was  united  under  the  Roman  empire  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so  in  a  world  split  up  into  a  series  of  rival  states, 
of  which  many  had  already  reorganised  their  churches  on  a 
national  basis.  "  Febronius/'  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  a  frank 
recognition  of  this  national  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
and  saw  in  Episcopacy  the  best  means  of  reuniting  the  dissidents 
to  theCathoUc  Church,  which  was  to  consist,  as  it  were,  of  a  free 
federation  of  episcopal  churches  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  idea  had  considerable  success;  for  it 
happened  to  march  with  the  views  of  the  secular  princes.  But 
religious  people  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  in  the  worldly 
prince-bishops  of  the  Empire,  or  the  wealthy  courtier-prelates  of 
France,  the  trustees  of  the  apostolical  tradition.  The  Revolution 
intervened;  and  when,  during  the  religious  reaction  that 
fdlowed,  men  sought  for  an  ultimate  authority,  they  found  it 
in  the  papal  monarch,  exalted  now  by  xUtramontane  zeal  into  the 
sole  depositary  of  the  apostolical  tradition  (see  UtTKAiiONTAN- 
isu).  At  the  Vatican  Cotmcil  of  i870^iscopacy  made  its  last 
stand  against  papaltsm,  and  was  vanquished  (see  Vatican 
Couvcil).  The  pope  still  addresses  his  fellow-bishops  as 
"venerable  brothers";  but  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  fraternal  union  of  coequal  authorities,  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  episcopacy,  has  vanished;  and  in  its  place  is  set  the  autocracy 
of  one.  The  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  episcopal,  for 
it  preserves  the  bishops,  whose  poleslas  ordinis  not  even  the 
pope  can  exercise  until  he  has  been  duly  consecrated;  but  the 
bishops  as  such  are  now  but  subordinate  elements  in  a  system 
for  which  "  Episcopacy"  is  certainly  no  longer  an  appropriate 
term. 

The  word  Episcopacy  has,  in  fact,  since  the  Reformation,  been 
more  especially  associated  with  those  churches  which,  while 
ceasing  to  be  in  communion  with  Rome,  have  preserved  the 
episcopal  model.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  preserved  its  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization essentially  unchanged  since  its  foundation  by  StAugustinc, 
and  its  daughter  churches  (see  England,  CntmcH  or,  and 
Anglican  Communion).  The  Church  of  England  since  the 
Reformation  has  been  the  chief  champion  of  the  principle  of 
Episcopacy  against  the  papal  pretensions  on  the  one  hand  and 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  on  the  other.  As  to  the 
divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  and,  consequently,  of  its  universal 
obligation  in  the  Christian  Church,  Anglican  opinion  has  been, 
and  stiU  is,  considerably  di\'ided.»  The  "  High  Church  "  view, 
now  predominant,  is  practicallyS  identical  with  that  of  the 
Galileans  and  Febronians,  and  is  based  on  Catholic  practice  in 
those  ages  of  the  Church  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Bible,  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  make  appeal.  So  Car  as 
this  view,  however,  is  the  outcome  of  the  general  Catholic 
movement  of  the  19th  century,  it  can  hardly  be  taken  as  typical  of 
Anglican  tradition  in  this  matter.  Certainly,  in  the  i6ih  and 
1 7th  centuries,  the  Church  of  England,  while  rigorously  enforcing 
the  episcopal  model  at  home,  and  even  endeavouring  to  extend  it 
to  Presbyterian  Scotland,  did  not  regard  foreign  non-episcopal 
Churches  otherwise  than  as  sister  commimions.  The  whole 
issue  had,  in  fact,  become  confused  with  the  confusion  of  functions 
of  the  Church  and  State.  In  the  view  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  ultimate  governance  of  the  Christian  community,  in  things 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  vested  not  in  the  clergy  but  in  the 
"Christian  prince"  as  the  vicegerent  of  God*    It  was  the 

»  Neither  the  Articles  nor  the  authoritative  Homilies  of  the  Church 
of  England  speak  of  episcopacy  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a 
church.  The  latter  make  ''  the  three  notes  or  marks  "  by  which  a 
true  church  is  known  "  pure  and  sound  doctrine,  the  sacraments 
admidistcrod  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution,  and  the  right  use 
of  ecclesiastical  discipTinc."  These  marks  are  ^rhaps  ambiguous, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  depend  on  the  possession  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession ;  for  It  is  further  stated  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
their  adherents  an?  not  the  true  Church  of  Christ "  (Homily  "  con- 
cemmg  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ed.  Oxford,  1683,  p.  393). 

*"He  and  his  holy  apoatles  likewise,  namely  Peter  and  Paul, 
did  forbidunto  all  Ecclesiastical  Ministers,  dominion  over  the  Church 
of  Christ "  (JlomUia  appoUtted  to  be  read  in  ChttrOet,  '*  The  V.  part 


transference  to  th«  tmttorlal  lOveRigns  of  modem  Europe  of 
the  theocratic  character  of  the  Christian  heads  of  the  Roman 
world-empire;  with  the  result  that  for  the  reformed  Churches 
the  unit  of  church  organization  was  no  longer  the  diocese,  or  the 
group  of  dioceses,  but  the  Christian  sute.  Thus  in  England  the 
bishops,  while  retaining  their  potesUu  ordinis  in  virtue  of  their 
consecration  as  successors  of  the  apostles,  came  to  be  regarded 
not  as  representing  their  dioceses  in  the  state,  but  the  state  in 
their  dioceses.  Forced  on  their  dioceses  by  the  royal  Ccngi 
d*iHre  {q.v.)»  and  enthusiastic  apostles  of  the  High  Church 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  the  bishops  were  looked  upon  as  no 
more  than  lieutenants  of  the  crown-,*  and  Episcopacjr  was 
ultimately  zesisted  by  Presbyterians  and  IndependenU  as  an 
expression  and  instnmient  of  arbitrary  government,  "  Prelacy  " 
being  confounded  with  "  Popery  *'  in  a  common  condemnation. 
With  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  x8th  and  19th  centuries, 
however,  a  corresponding  modification  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  English  episcopate;  and  a  still  further  change  resulted  from 
the  multiplication  of  colonial  and  missionary  sees  having  no 
connexion  with  the  state  (see  Angucan  ComnTMiON).  The 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  fine  of  apostolic  succession  hdped 
the  English  clergy  to  revert  to  the  principle  Ecdesia  at  in 
episcopo,  and  the  great  periodical  conferences  of  Anglican  bishops 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid  have  something  of  the  character, 
though  they  do  not  claim  the  ecumenical  authority,  of  the  general 
councils  of  the  eariy  Church  (see  Laubeth  Comfeszmces). 

Of  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe  only  the 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Finland  preserve  the  episcopal  system  in  anything  of  its  historical 
sense;  and  of  these  only  the  two  last  can  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  bishops  in  the  tmbroken'Une  of  episcopal  suc- 
cession.* The  superintendents  (variously  entitled  also  arch- 
priests,  deans,  provosts,  ephors)  of  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran) 
Church,  as  established  in  the  several  states  of  Germany  and  in 
Austria,  are  not  bishops  in  any  canonical  sense,  though  their 
jurisdictions  are  known  as  dioceses  and  they  exerdse  many 
episcopal  functions.  They  have  no  special  powers  of  order,  being 
presbyters,  and  their  legal  status  is  admittedly  merely  that  of 
officials  of  the  territorial  sovereign  in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the 
territorial  church  (see  Supewntemdent).  The  "bishops* 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Transylvania  are  equivalent  to  the 
superintendents. 

Episcopacy  In  a  stricter  sense  is  the  system  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  (9.V.)  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
(see  Methodism).  In  the  case  of  the  former,  daim  is  laid  tothe 
unbroken  episcopal  succession  through  the  Waldetises,  and  the 
question  of  their  eventual  intercommunion  with  the  Anglican 

of  the  Sermon  against  Wilful  Rebdlion,"  ed.  Oxford,  x6a3»  P*  37S). 
Princes  arc  "  God's  lieutenants,  God's  presidents,  God  A  officers, 
God's  commissioners,  God's  judges  .  .  .  God's  vicegerents  "  C*  The 
H.  part  of  the  Sermon  of  Obedieaoe,"  ib,  p.  64^. 

'  JtiridioaJBy  they  Were,  of  coorso,  never  this  ua  the  strict  sense  in 
which  the  term  could  be  used  of  the  Lutheran  superintendents  (see 
below).  They  were  never  mere  royal  officials,  but  peers  of  parlia' 
ment,  holding  their  temporalities  as  baronies  under  the  crown. 

<  During  the  crisis  of^  the  Reformation  all  the  Swedish  sees  be- 
came vacant  but  two.  and  the  bishops  <4  these  two  soon  left  the 
kingdom.  The  episoHnte,  however,  was  preserved  by  Peter  Mag- 
nuason,  who,  when  residing  as  warden  of  the  Swedish  hospital  of 
St  Bridget  in  Rome,  had  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Westcraes,  and  oonaecfated,  c.  1 1(34.  No  official  recocd  of  his  con- 
secration  can  be  discovered,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  his  tifetime  he  wasacknowledged 
as  a  canonical  bishop  both  by  Roman  CathoUcs  and  by  Protcsunta. 
In  1528  Magnusson  consecrated  bishops  to  fill  the  vacant  sees,  and. 
aasistod  by  one  (A  these,  Magnus  Sommar,  bishop  of  Strengnest^ 
he  afterwards  oomecraced  the  Reformer,  Lawrence  Peterson,  as 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  Sept.  sa.  I53i-  Some  doubt  has  been  raiiied 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  Peterson's  sncoessorr  also 
named  Lawrence  Peterson,  in  1575.  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
documentary  evidence  of  the  consecration  of  his  consecrator,  Paul 
Justin,  bishop  of  Aho.  T^  integrity  of  the  succession  has,  however, 
been  accepted  after  searehiiiK  investigation  by  man  of  such  leanung 
as  Gcabe  and  Routiu  and  ha>  been  formally  recogntttd  by  the  con- 
\'vntion  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  The  succession  to  the 
daughter  church  of  Finland,  now  Indcpendeot,  sunds  or  falls  with 
thu  of  SwedciU 
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Church  was  accordingly  mooted  at  the  Lambeth  GoBference  <A 
1 90S.  The  bishops  of  the  Methodise  Episcopal  Charch,  on  the 
other  hand,  derive  their  orden  from  Thomas  Coke,  a  presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  in  1784  was  ordained  by  John 
Wesley,  assisted  by  two  other  presbjrters,  "  superintendent " 
of  the  Methodist  Society  in  America.  Methodist  episcopacy 
is  therefore  based  on  the  denial  of  any  spedal  poUstas 
ordinis  In  the  degree  of  bisbc^,  and  is  fundamentally  dis^ 
linct  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church — using  this  term  in  iu 
narrow  sense  as  applied  to  the  ancient  churches  of  the  East 
and  West. 

In  all  of  these  ancient  churches  episcopacy  is  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin;  and  in  those  oi  them  which  reject  the  papal 
supremacy  the  bishops  are  still  regarded  as  the  guardians  of  the 
tradition  of  apostolic  orthodoxy  and  the  stewards  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  men  (see  Okthodox  Eastern  Chusch; 
Amcenian  Ckusch;  Copts:  Coplic  Church,  ftc).  In  the 
West,  GoUican  and  Febronian  Episcopacy  axe  represented  by 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Jansenist  Chuich  under  the 
archbishop  of  Utrecht  (see  Janskmxsic  and  UTRZcBt),  and  the 
Old  Catholics  (9.V.).  Of  these  the  latter,  who  separated  from 
the  Roman  communion  after  the  prannlgatlon  of  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  represent  a  pore  levdt  of  the  system  of  Epis- 
copacy against  that  of  Papalism.  (W.  A.  P.) 

EPISOOPIUS.  SIMON  (i  583-1643),  the  Latin  form  of  the 
name  of  Simon  Btschop,  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom  at  Amster< 
dam  on  the  1st  of  January  1583.  In  1600  hr  entered  the  uni* 
vcrsity  of  Leiden,  where  he  studied  theology  under  Jacobus 
Arminius,  whose  teaching  he  followed.  la  16x0,  the  year  in 
which  the  Arminians  presented  the  famous  Remonstraaoe  to  the 
states  of  Holland,  he  became  pastor  at  Bleyswlck,  a  small  village 
near  Rotterdam;  in  the  following  year  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  Remonstrants  (q.v.)  at  the  Hague  conference*  In  x6is 
he  succeeded  Francis  Gomams  as  professor  of  theology  at 
Leiden,  an  appointment  which  awakened  the  bitter  enmity  of 
the  Caivinists,  and,  on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it  to  the 
spread  of  Arminian  opinions,  was  doubtless  an  ultimate  cause  of 
the  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Doit  in  1618.  Episcopius  was  chosen 
as  the  spokesman  of  the  thirteen  representatives  of  the  Remon- 
strants before  the  synod;  but  he  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  the 
Remonstrant  doctrines  were  condemned  without  any  explanation 
or  defence  of  them  being  permitted.  At  the  end  of  th«  synod's 
sittings  in  1619,  ^iscopius  and  the  other  twdve  Arminian 
representatives  were  deprived  of  their  offices  and  expelled  from 
the  country  (see  Dort,  Synod  or).  Episcopius  retired  to 
Antwerp  and  ultimately  to  Fmnce,  where  he  lived  partly  at 
Paris,  partly  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  writings 
in  support  of  the  Ammuan  cause;  but  the  attempt  of  Luke  Wad- 
ding (1588--X657)  to  win- him  over  to  the  Romfsh  faith  involved 
him  also  in  a  controversy  with  that  famous  Jesuit.  After-  the 
death  (1625)  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Otsage,  the  violence  of  the 
Arminian  controversy  began  to  abate,  and  Episcopius  was 
permitted  in  1626  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Remonstrant  church  in  Rotterdam  and 
afterwards  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  in  Amsterdam. 
Here  he  died  in  r643.  Episcopius  may  be  regarded  ms  in  great  part 
the  theological  founder  of  Arminlanism,  since  he  developed  and 
sysiematised  the  principles  tentatively  enunciated  by  Arminius. 
Besides  opposing  at  all  points  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism , 
Epocopius  protested  against  the  tendency  of  Calvinists  to  lay 
so  much  stress  on  abstract  dogma,  ^d  argued  that  Christianity 
was  practical  rather  than  theoreticu~*not  so  much  a  system  of 
intellectual  belief  as  a  moral  power— and  that  an  orthodox 
faith  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  knowledge  of  and  assent  to 
a  system  of  doctrine  which  included  the  whole  range  of  Christian 
truth,  but  only  the  knowledge  and  acceptance  of  so  much  of 
Christianity  as  was  necessary  to  effect  a  rnl  change  on  the  heart 
and  life. 

The  principal  worles  of  l^iilcopius  are  his  Conftsno  $,  dedaraHa 
MMkHliat  pasiontm  Bm»  in  ffederat^  Bdgio  Rtmonstrantes  wcantur 
snptw  protci^is  artunlis  rtliaonis  Christiana*  (t6utl),  his  ApotoHa 
pro  confessione  (r63o),  his  venu  theotoius  remtmstrani,  and  nis 
uncompleted  work  tnsHluliones  Uied^ptat.    A  life  oC  Epbooplaai 


was  written  by  Ph9ip  Limbonch,  and  one  was  also  preiaced  by  his 
■ttccenor,  Etieooe  de  Courcelles  (Curoeliaeus)  (1580-16^9),  to  an 
edition  of  his  collected  works  published  in  a  vols.  (1650-1663). 
See  also  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Btaleneyklcpddie. 

EFIflODBi  an  incident  occurring  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  an 
institation  or  an  individual,  especially  witli  the  significance  of 
being  an  interruption  of  an  ozdexed  course  of  events,  an  irrele- 
vance. The  word  is  derived  from  a  word  ihtda65c$)  with  a 
technical  meaning  in  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  It  is  defined  by 
Aristotle  {Poetics,  is)  as  itkpot  5Xor  TpaytfUoi  ri  |icra{^ 
AXtfP  xopuc^ir  fittkEm,  all  the  scenes,  that  is,  which  fall  between 
the  cboric  songs.  dnAa,  or  entrance,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus,  but  the  reference  may  be  to  that  of  the 
actors  at  the  dose  of  the  choric  songs.  In  the  eady  Greek 
tragedy  the  parts  which  were  spoken  by  the  acton  were  con> 
sidered  of  subsidiary  importance  to-tboae  sung  by  the  choru% 
and  it  is  from  this  aspect  that  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  some- 
thing which  breaks  off  the  course  of  events,  is  derived  (see  A.  H 
Uai^  The  Tragfc  Drama  oftheCndts,  1896,  at  p.  353). 

BP18TAXIS  (Or.  kri,  upon,  and  ffr^fccr,  to  drop),  the  medical 
term  for  bleeding  from  the  nose,  whether  resulting  from  local 
injury  or  some  constitutional  condition.  In  persistent  cases  of 
nose-bleeding,  various  measures  are  adopted,  such  as  holding  the 
arms  over  the  head,  the  application  office,  or  oi  such  astringents 
as  line  or  slum,  or  plugi^ng  the  nostra. 

BPISTBHOLOOY  (Gr.  hnrHuait  knowledge,  and  Xtnr^t, 
theory,  account;  Germ.  BrkemUmstheme),  in  philosophy,  a 
term  applied,  probably  first  by  J.  F.  Fenier,  to  that  department 
of  thought  whose  subject  matter  is  the  nature  and  origin  of 
knowledge.  It  is  thus  contrasted  with  metaphysics,  which 
considers  the  nature  of  reality,  and  with  psychology,  which  deals 
with  the  objective  part  of  cognition,  and,  as  Prof.  James  Ward 
said,  *'  is  essendally  genetic  in  ito  method  "  {Mimd,  April  1883, 
pp.  166-.X67).  Epistemology  is  ooacemed  rather  with  the 
posstbitity  of  kno^edge  in  the  abstract  {sub  specU  wternitatis. 
Ward,  ibid.).  In  the  evolution  of  thought  epistemological 
inquiry  succeeded  the  speculations  of  the  eariy  thinkers,  who 
concenied  themselves  primarily  with  attempts  to  oqplain 
existence.  The  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  on  this 
problem  nattirally  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  imivers- 
ally  valid  statement  was  possible^  The  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  took  up  the 
question,  and  from  the  time  of  Locke  and  Kant  it  has  been 
promixient  in  modem  phikisophy.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  drawa  hard  and  fast  line  between  epistemology  and 
other  blanches  of  philosophy.  If,  for  example,  philosophy  is 
divided  into  the  theory  of  knowing  and  the  theory  of  being,  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  the  latter  (Ontology)  from  the 
analysb  of  knowledge  (Epistemology),  so  dose  is  the  connexion 
between  the  two.  Again,  the  relation  between  logic  in  its  widot 
sense  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  is  extremely  dose.  Som^ 
thinkers  have  identified  the  two,  while  others  regard  Epistemology 
as  a  subdivision  of  logic;  others  demarcate  their  relative  spheres 
by  confining  logic  to  the  sdence  ot  the  laws  of  thought,  ue.  to 
formal  logic.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  philosophers 
to  substitute  "  GnosSology  "  (Gr.  ypuffis)  for  **  Epistemology  " 
as  a  special  term  for  that  part  of  Epistemology  which  is  con- 
fined to  "  systematic  analysis  of  the  conceptions  employed  by 
ordinary  and  scientific  thought  in  interpreting  the  work],  and 
including  an  investigation  of  the  art  of  kiiowIedge,.or  the  nature 
of  knowledge  as  such."  "  Epistemology  "  would  thus  be  reserved 
for  the  broad  questions  of  "  the  origin,  nature  and  limits  of 
knowkdge  "  (Baldwin's  Did.  of  PhUos.  L  pp.  333  and  414).  The 
term  Gnoslology  has  not,  however,  come  into  general  use.  (See 
Pbxlosopky.) 

KPinU^  in  its  piimary  sense  any  letter  addressed  to  an 
absent  person;  from  the  (jreek  word  knrnkli,  a  thing  sent  .on  a 
particular  occasion.  Strictly  speaking,  any  such  communication 
is  an  epistle,  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  has  become  archaic, 
and  is  used  only  for  jetters  of  an  andent  time,  <x  for  elaborate 
literary  productions  which  take  an  epistolary  f  ormt  that  is  to  si^, 
are,  or  affect  to  be,  wrilten  to  a  penon  at  a  distance. 
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I.  EpisUes  end  Letters.— tht  student  of  literary  hjstory  soon 
discoyeiB  that  a  broad  distinction  exists  between  the  letter 
and  the  epistle.  The  letter  is  essentially  a  spontaneous,  non- 
literary  production,  ephemeral,  intimate,  personal  and  private, 
a  Substitute  for  a  spoken  conversation,  llie  epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  rather  takes  the  place  of  a  public  speechj  it  is  written  with 
an  audience  in  view,  it  is  a  literary  form,  a  distinctly  artistic 
effort  aiming  at  permanence;  and  it  bean  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  a  letter  as  a  liatonic  dialogue  docs  to  a  private  Calk 
between  two  friends.  The  posthumous  value  placed  oa  a  great 
man's  letters  would  naturally  lead  to  the  production  of  epistles, 
which  might  be  written  to  set  forth  the  views  of  a  person  or  a 
school,  either  genuinely  or  as  forgeries  under  some  cmiaent  name. 
Pseudonymous  epistles  were  especially  numerous  under  the  early 
Roman  empire,  and  mainly  attached  themselves  to  the  names  of 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle  and  Cicero. 

Both  letters  and  epistles  have  come  down  to  us  in  considerable 
variety  and  extent  from  the  ancient  worid.  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome  alike  contribute  to  our  inherit- 
ance of  letters.  Those  of  Aristotle  are  of  qnestionsble  genuibe- 
Bess,  but  we  can  rely,  at  any  rate  in  part,  on  those  of  Isocrates  and 
Epicurus.  Some  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  are  rather  epistles,  since 
they  were  meant  ultimately  for  the  general  eye.  The  papyrus 
discoveries  in  Egypt  have  a  peculiar  interest,  for  they  are  nudnly 
the  letters  of  people  unknown  to  fame,  and  having  no  tkon^  of 
publicity.  It  is  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  hav&  a,  large 
collection  of  ancient  epistles,  especially  in  the  realm  of  magic  and 
reh'gion,  for  epistles  were  meant  to  live,  were  published  in  several 
copies,  and  were  not  a  difficult  form  of  literary  effort.  The 
Tell  el-Amatna  ubiets  found  in  Upper  Egypt  in  1887  are  a  series 
of  despatches  in  cuneiform  script  from  BisbyhMuaa  kings  and 
Phoenician  and  Palestinian  governors  to  the  Pharaohs  (c.  1400 
B.C.).  The  ei^tles  of  Dionyslus  of  Halicamassus,  Plutarch, 
Seneca  and  the  Younger  Pliny  claim  mentioo  at  this  point.  In 
the  later  Roman  period  and  into  the  middle  ages,  formal  epistles 
were  almost  a  distinct  branch  of  literature.  The  ten  books  of 
Symmacbus'  Epistohi,  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  cultured  drdes 
of  the  4th  century,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  less  elegant  but 
more  forceful  epistles  of  Jerome. 

The  distinction  between  letters  aiKl  epistles  has  particuUr 
interest  for  the  student  of  early  Christian  literature.  C.  A. 
Deissmann  (Bible  Studies)  assigns  to  the  category  of  letters  aU  the 
Pauline  vrritings  as  well  as  2  and  3  John.  The  books  bearing  the 
names  of  Jsmes,  Peter  and  Jude,  together  with  the  Pastorals 
(thoUgh  these  may  contain  fragments  of  gemune  I^LUline  letters) 
and  the  Apocalypse,  he  regartls  as  epistles.  The  fint  epistle  of 
John  he  calls  less  a  letter  or  an  epistle  than  a  religious  tract..  It 
h  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  can  thus  reduce  all  the  letters  of 
the  New  Testament  to  one  or  other  of  these  categories^  and 
W.  M.  Ramsay  (Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.  Extra  vol.  p.  401)  has  pointed 
out  with  some  force  that  "  In  the  new  conditions  a  new  category 
had  been  developed — the  general  letter  addressed  to  a  whole 
class  of  persons  or  to  the  entire  Church  of  Christ."  Such  writings 
have  afRnitiea  with  both  the  letter  and  the  epistle,  and  they  may 
further  be  compared  with  the  "  edicts  and  rescripts  by  which 
Roman  law  grew,  documents  arising  out  of  special  circumstances 
but  treating  them  on  general  principles."  Most  of  the  literature 
of  the  sub-apostolic  age  is  epistolary,  and  we  have  a  particularly 
interesting  form  of  epistle  in  the  communications  between 
churches  (as  distinct  from  individuals)  known  as  the  First 
Epistte  of  Clement  (Rome  to  Corinth),  the  Martyrdom  cf  Pofyearp 
(Smyrna  to  Philomclium),  atid  the  Letters  of  the  Churches  of 
Vienne  dnd  Lyons  {tothe  congregations  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia; 
describing  the  GaUican  martyrdoms  of  a.d.  177.  In  the  foUowing 
centuries  we  have  the  valuable  epistles  of  Cyprian,  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (to  Cedontus  on  the  ApoUlnarian  contxDveny),  of 
Basil  (to  be  classed  rather  as  letters),  of  Ambrose,  Cbrysostom, 
Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  encyclical  letters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  epistles,  even  more  so  than  bulls,  w^icb  are, 
usually  moi!e  special  in  their  destinatton.  In  the  Renaissanceone 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  literary  production  was  that 
modelled  upon  Cicero's  letters.    From  Petrarch  to  the  EfiOeUe 


obsewranm  tironm  there  is  %  whole  epistolary  literature.  T1i« 
Bpisidae  ohsettrormm  ttrarum  have  to  some  extent  a  counter- 
part  in'the  Epistles  of  Martin  MarpcelaU.  Later  satires  in  aa 
episroUry  form  are  Pascal's  Fremmdml  Lnurs,  Swift's  Drapier 
Letters^  and  the  Letters  ofJunms.  The  *'  open  letter  "  of  modem 
journalism  is  really  an  epiatk.  (A.J.G.) 

a.  EpisUes  m  Pcetry.-^K  bninch  of  poeti^  bears  the  aame 
of  the  Epiatk,  and  is  modelled  on  those  pieces  of  Honue  which 
are  almost  essi^  {sermones)  on  moral  or  philosophical  subjects, 
and  axB  chkff  y  distinguished  from  other  poems  by  being  addressed 
to  particular  patrons  or  friends.  The  epistle  of  Horace  to  his 
agent  (or  miUcm)  is  of  a  more  familiar  order,  and  k  at  once  a 
masterpkce  and  a  model  of  what  an  epistk  should  be.  Examples 
of  the  work  in  thk  direction  of  Ovid,  Claudian,  Ausonioa  and 
other  kte  Latin  poets  have  been  preserved,  but  it  k  particukrly 
those  of  Horace  wluch  have  given  thk  character  to  the  qpistla 
in  verfie  which  form  so  very  characteristic  a  section  of  French 
poetry.  The  graceful  precision  and  dignified  familiarity  of  the 
epistk  are  partkukrly  attractive  to  the  temperament  of  France. 
Clement  Marot,  in  the  i6th  century,  first  made  the  epktk  popular 
in  France,  with  hk  brkf  and  spirited  spedmens.  We  pass  th« 
witty  epistles  of  Scarron  and  Voitwe,  to  reach  those  of  Boileaiv 
whose  epistles,  twelve,  in  number,  are  the  classic  eramplfs  of 
thk  form  of  verse  in  French  literature;  they  were  composed 
At  different  dates  between  xM8  and  1695.  ^  the  tSth  century 
Voltaire  enjoyed  a  supremacy  in  thk  graceful  and  sparkling 
apcdea  of  writing;  the  £pUre  d  Urcnie  k  perhaps  the  moat 
famous  of  hk  verse-ktters.  Cresset,  Bexak,  Sedaine,  Dorat, 
Geatil  -  Bernard,  all  excelled  in  the  epistle..  The  curious 
"  £pltres  "  of  J.  P.  G.  Vknnet  (1777-1868)  were  not  ea^  and 
mundane  like  thek  predecessors,  but  violently  poIemicaL 
Viennet,  a  hot  defender  of  lost  causes,  may  be  considered  the 
ktest  of  the  epistolary  poets  of  France. 

In  En^and  the  verse^pistle  was  first  prominently  employed 
by  Samuel  Daiuel  in  hk  "Letter  from  Octavk  to  Marcus 
Antonius"  (x599)«  e&d  kter  on>  more  legitimately,  in  hk 
"  Certain  Epistles  "  (1601-1603).  Hk  ktter,  in  Irrsa  rMwa,  to 
Lucy,  Countess  of  Bristd,  k  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  thk 
form  in  EngUsh  literature.  It  .was  Daniel's  deliberate  intention 
to  introduce  the  Epistk  into  English  poetry, "  alter  the  manntf 
of  Horace."  He  was  supported  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  has  some 
fine  Horatian  epistles  in  his  Forests  (1616)  and  kis  Underwoods. 
Letters  to  Seaerol  Persons  of  Honour  form  an  important  section 
in  the  poetry  of  John  Donne.  Habington's  Epistle  to  a  Friend 
is  one  of  his  most  finished  pieces.  Henry  Yaughan  (1623-1695) 
addressed  a  fine  epistk  in  verse  to  the  French  romance-writtf 
Gombauld  (t57e-i666}.  Such  "  ktters  "  were  not  unfrequent 
down  to  the  Restoration,  but  they  did  not  create  a  department 
of  literatttre  such  as  Daniel  had  proposed.  At  the  dose  of  the 
17th  century  Dryden  greatly  excelled  in  thk  class  of  poetry, 
and  hisepistks  to  Congreve  (i694).and  to  the  duchess  of  Ormond 
(1700)  are  among  the  most  graceful  and  doquent  that  we  possess. 
During  the  age  of  Anne  various  Augustan  poets  in  whom  the 
lyrical  faculty  was  sUght,  from  Congreve  and  Richard  Duke 
down  to  Ambrose  Philips  and  Willkm  Somerville,  essayed  the 
epktk  with  more  or  less  success*  and  it  was  employed  by  Gay 
for  several  exercises  in  hk  elegant  persiflage.  Among  the  epistks 
of  Gay,  one  rises  to  an  eminence  of  merit,  that  called  "  Mr 
Pope's  welcome  from  Greece,"  written  in  1720.  But  the  great 
writer  of  epktles  in  English  is  Pope  himself,  to  whom  the  gloiy 
of  thk  kind  of  verse  bdongs.  Hk  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard  **  (1717) 
k  carefully  modeUed  on  the  form  of  Ovid's  "  Heroidcs,"  while 
in  hk  Morol  Essays  be  adopts  the  Horatian  forrauk  for  the 
epistk.  In  dther  case  his  success  was  brilliant  and  complete. 
The  "  Epistk  to  Dr  Arbuthnot "  has  not  been  surpassed,  if  it 
has  been  equalled,  in  Latin  or  French  poetry  of  the  same  dass. 
But  Pope  exoeUed,  not  only  in  the  voluptuous  and  in  the  didactk 
epistle,  but  in  that  of  compliment  as  wdl,  and  there  k  no  more 
graceful  example  of  thk  in  literature  than  k  afforded  by  the 
letter  About  the  poems  of  Pamell  addressed,  in  1721,  to  Robert, 
eari  of  Oxford.  After  the  day  of  Pope  the  epistle  again  fell 
into  desuetude,  or  occasional  use,  in  Engknd.    It  revived  in 
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Uie  charming  nivcii  of  Cowper's  IfriaH  ktten  in  octosylUbiai 
to  his  friends,  snch  ms  Wifliam  Bid!  and  Lady  Austin  (1783). 
At  the  close  of  the  century  Samuel  Rogos  endeavoured  to 
resuscitate  thtf  neglected  form  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend " 
(1798).  The  formality  and  conventional  grace  of  the  «pistle 
were  elements  with  which  the  leaders  of  romantic  revival  wer6 
out  of  sympathy,  and  it  was  not  cultivated  to  any  important 
degree  in  the  19th  century.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that 
Shelley's  **  Letter  to  Maria  Gisbome  "  (1820),  Keats's  "  Epistle 
to  Chalks  Clariie  "  <i8i6),  and  Undor's  «*  To  JuUus  Hare  " 
(1836),  in  spite  of  their  romantic  colouring,  are  genuine  Horatianf 
epistles  and  of  the  pure  Augustan  type.  This  type,  in  English 
literature,  is  commonly,  though  not  at  all  universally,  cast  in 
heroic  verse.  But  Daniel  empbys  rime  royal  and  Urxa  runa, 
whUe  some  modem  epistles  have  been  cast  in  short  iambic 
rhymed  measures  or  in  blank  verse.  It  is  sometimTeS  not 
easy  to  distinguish  thie  epistle  from  the  elegy  and  from  the 
dedication.  (E.  C.) 

For  St  Paul's  Epktles  see  Paul,  for  St  Peter's  ace  PEiEa,  for. 
Apocryphal  Epistles  see  APOcavrHAL  LiTaaATuas,  for  Plato's 
see  Plato..  &c. 

EPISTYLB  (Gr.  «r£,  upon,  and  aruXof,  column),  the  Greek 
architectural  tens  for  architrave,  the  lower  member  of  the 
entablature  of  the  classic  orders  iq.v.). 

BPISTYLIS  (C.  G.  Ehrenberg),  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  peri- 
trichous  Infusoria  with  a  short  oral  disc  and  collar,  and  a  rigid 
stalk,  often  branching  to  form  a  colony. 

EPITAPH  (Gr.  kfttii^iM,  sc.  N^ot,  from  4a^  upon,  and 
rd^,  a  tomb),  strictly,  an  inscription  upon  a  tomb,  tiiough 
by  a  natural  extension  of  usage  the  name  is  «{^ed  to  anjrtUng 
written  ostensibly  for  that  purpose  whether  actually  inscribed 
upon  a  tomb  or  not.  When  the  word  was  introduced  into  English 
in  the  14th  centuiy  it  took  the  form  epHafky,  as  well  aa  epUaphe, 
which  latter  word  is  used  both  by  Gower  and  Lydgate.  Many 
of  the  best-known  epitaphs,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  merely 
literary  memorials,  and  find  no  place  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  his  production 
placed  upon  the  grave  of  the  person  he  has  commemorated  may 
have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never  baye  existed; 
what  he  has  written  is  still  entitled  to  be  called  an  epitaph  if  it 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  whether  tlie  purpose  has  been  carried 
out  or  not.  The  most  obvious  external  condition  that  suitability 
for  mural  inscription  imposes  is  one  of  rigid  limitation  as  to 
length.  An  epitaph  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  extend  to 
the  proportions  that  may  be  reqtiired  in  an  elegy. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  being  natural 
to  nuin,  the  practice  of  pkcing  epitaphs  upon  their  graves  has 
been  common  among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages.  And  the 
similarity,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  identity,  of  thought 
and  expression  that  often  exists  between  epitaphs  written  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  and  epitaphs  written  only  yesterday 
is  as  striking  an  evidence  as  literature  affords  of  the  close  kinship 
of  human  nature  under  the  most  varying  conditions  where  the 
same  primary  elemental  feelings  are  stirred.  The  grief  and  hope 
of  the  Roman  mother  as  expressed  in  the  touching  lines— 

"  Lagge  fill  bene  quieacas; 
Mater  tua  rogat  te, 
Ut  me  ad  te  recipias: 
Valel" 

find  their  echo  in  similar  inscriptions  in  many  a  modem  ^tmttety^ 
Probably  the  earliest  epitaphial  inscriptions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  written,  as  their 
mode  of  sepulture  necessitated,  upon  the  sarcophagi  and  coffins. 
Those  that  have  been  deciphered  are  all  very  much  in  t&e  same 
form,  commencing  with  a  prayer  to  a  deity,  generally  Osiris  or 
Anubis.  on  behalf  of  the  deceased,  whose  name,  descent  and  office 
a  re  usually  specified.  There  is,  however,  no  attempt  to  dcb'neate 
individual  character,  and  the  feelings  ol  th6  survivors  are  not 
expressed  otlierwise  than  in  the  fact  of  a  prayer  being  offered. 
Ancient  Gi  eek  epitaphs,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  are  of  great  literary 
interest,  deep  and  often  tender  in  feeling,  rich  and  varied  in 
expression,  and  generally  epigrammatic  in  form.  They  are 
written  usually  in  elegiac  verse,  though  many  of  the  later 


epitaphs  as«  in  pioM;  Auong  tfce  gems  of  tb*  Creeik  anthology 
familiar  to  English  readers  through  translations  are  the  epitaphs 
upon  those  who  had  fallen  m  iHittle.  There  ate  several  ascribed 
to  Simonidea  on  the  heroes  of  Thermop^ae,  of  which  the  most 
cetebiBted  is  the  epigram— 

"  Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thota  that  pasaest  by, 
That  here,  obedknt  to  their  laws,  we  lie.'^ 

A  hynui  of  Siwonides  on  the  same  subject-  contains  some  lines  ' 
of  great  beanty  to  pniseof  those  who  were  bwiedat  Thennof>yiae, 
and  these  naay  be  regarded  as  forming  a  literary  epita)>h.  In 
Sparta  epitaphs  wen  inscribed  only  upon  the  gravesof  those  who 
had  been  especially  distlngiriihed  hi  war;  ki  Athens  they  were 
applied  more  ladiscrimlaately.  .  Tliey  gencnBy  contained  the 
name,  the  descent,  the  demise,  and  son>e  acoonnt  of  the  life  of 
the  penoa  «ommenofated«  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  of  the  sn-oalled  Greek  epitaphs  are  merely  literary 
memoriab  not  inteoMied  for  monumental  inscription,  and  that 
10  these  freer  scope  is  natnialfy  given  to  general  reflations,' 
whiielessattentioiiispaid  to  biographical  details.  Many  of  them,; 
even  some  of  the  monumental,  do  not  contain  any  personal 
name,  as  in  the  one  asoribcd  to  Pbto — 

*'  I.am  a  ahipwiecked  milor'a  tomb;  a  peasant's  there  doth  stand : 
Tbustheaaae  worid  of  Hades  has  beneath  both  sea  and  buid." 

Others  again  are  so  entir^  of  the  nature  of  general  reflections 
upon  death  that  they  contain  no  indication  of  the  particular 
case  that  called  them  forth.  It  may=  be  questioned,  indeed, 
whether  several  of  tUs  chamcter  quoted  in  ortKmiiy  collections 
are  epitaphs  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  Intended  for  a  particuJar 
occasion. 

Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  contained,  aa 
a  rule,  notUng  beyond  a  record  of  facts.  The  Inscriptions  on  the 
urns,  of  which liumecous  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Mua^m,  proen^bnt  little  variation.  Theletters  D.M.orD.M.S. 
iDiis  Manibm  or  Dih  ManSkus  Saerum)  are  followed  by  the 
name  of  die  person  whose  ashes  are  enclosed.  Ins  age  at  death, 
and  somctunes  one  or  two  other  particulars.  The  inscripti<m 
closes  with  thenameof  thepcraon  whocauscd  the  um  to  be  made, 
and  his  reiatSonship  to  the  deceased.  It  is  a  ctuiouB  illustration 
of  the  survival  of  traces  of  an  old  C^ith  after  it  has  been  formally 
discarded  to  find  that  the  letters  D.M.  are  not  unconomon  on  the 
Christian  iasctiptions  in  the  catacombs.  It  has  been  suggested 
that- in  th»  case  they  mean  D40  Muirime  and  not  Diit  Manihus, 
but  the  explamition  would  be  quite  untenable,  eveii  if  there  were 
not  many  other  undeniable  initances  of  the  survival  of  pagan 
supefstiUons  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
these  very  catacomb  insctiptions  there  are  many  illustrations  to 
be  found,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  letters  D.M.,  of  the  union  of 
heathen  with  Christian  sentiment,  (see  Maitland's  Chwck  in  the 
Catacombs).  The  private  burial-places  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  usually  by  the  side  of  the  various  roads  leading  into  Rome, 
the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  &Ck  The  traveller  to  or  from 
the  dtyrthus  passed  for  miles  an  almost  uninf  errapted  succession 
of  tombstones,  whose  inscriptions  usually  began  with  the 
appropriate  words  5tite  Viator  at  Aspice  Viator  ^Wit  origin  doubt- 
less of  the  "Stop  Passenger,"  whidi  stOl  meets  the  eye  in  many 
parish  churchyards  of  Britain.  Another  phrase  of  very  common 
occurrence  on  ancient  Roman  tombstones.  Sit  tibi  terra  Urn 
("  Li^t  lie  the  earth  upon  thee  *0»  has  continued  in  frequent  use> 
as  conveying  an  appropriate  sentiment,  down  to  modem  times. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Roman  epitaphs  was  the 
terrible  denunciation  they  often  pronounced  upon  those  who 
Violated  the  sepulchre.  Such  denunciations  were  not  uncommon 
in  later  times.  A  well-known  instance  is  furnished  in  the  lines  on 
Shakespeare*s  tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself— 

"  Good  frend.  tot  Jesus*  sake  forbeare 
To  digK  the  dust  enckned  heare; 
Blesteoe  y*  man  y*  spares  thes  stones. 
And  curst  be  be  jr  moves  my  bones." 

The  earliest  existing  British  epitaphs  belonged  to  the  Roman 
period,  and  are  written  in  Latin  after  the  Roman  form.  Speci- 
mens are  to  be  seen  in  various  antiquarian  museums  throughout 
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the  oountiy;  tome  of  the  iMcriptiOBS  an  given  in  Bnica'a  Roman 
Wall,  and  the  serenth  volume  of  the  Corpus  Inseripiumum 
Lalinarum  edited  by  Htibncr,  conttimng  the  British  inscripttons, 
is  t  valuable  repertoiy  for  the  earlier  Roman  epitaphs  in  Britain. 
The  earliest,  of  course,  are  commemorative  of  soldiers,  belonging 
to  the  legions  of  occupation,  but  the  Roman  form  was  afterwards 
adopted  for  native  Britons.  Long  after  the  Roman  form  was 
disoirded,  the  Latin  language  continued  to  be  used,  especially  for 
inscriptions  of  a  more  public  character,  as  being  from  its  supposed 
permanence  the  most  suitaUe  medium  of  communication  to 
distant  ages.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  within  recent  years  that  Latin 
has  become  unusual,  and  the  more  natural  practice  has  been 
adopted  of  writing  the  epitaphs  of  distinguished  men* in  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  While  Latin  was  the 
chidf  if  not  the  sole  literary  language,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
almost  exclusively  used  for  epitaphial  inscriptioos.  The  com- 
paratively few  English  epitaphs  that  remain  of  the  nth  and  xath 
centuries  are  all  in  Latin.  They  are  generally  confined  to  a  mere 
statement  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased  following  the 
words  "  Hie  jacet."  Two  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general 
brevity  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  collections.  One 
is  the  epitaph  to  Gnndrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror  (d.  ipSs), 
which  still  exists  at  Lewes,  though  in  an  imperfect  state,  two  of 
the  lines  having  been  lost;  another  is  that  to  William  de  Warren, 
earl  of  Surrey  (d.  1089),  believed  to  have  been  inscribed  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Pancras,  near  Lewes,  founded  by  him.  Both  are 
encomiastic,  and  describe  the  character  and  work  of  the  deceated 
with  considemble  fulness  and  beauty  of  expression.  They  are 
written  in  leonine  verse.  In  the  13th  century  French  began  to  be 
used  in  writing  epitaphs,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions  to  celebrated 
historical  personages  between  1 20oand  X400  are  in  that  language. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  those  to  Robert,  the  3rd  earl  of 
Oxford  (d.  xaai),  as  given  in  Weever,  to  Henry  III.  (d.  isyt)  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  <d.  1376)  at 
Canterbury.  In  most  of  the  inscriptions  <d  this  period  the 
deceased  addresses  the  reader  in  the  first  person,  describes  bis 
rank  and  position  while  alive,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black 
Prince,  contrasts  it  with  his  wasted  and  loathsome  state  in  the 
grave,  and  warns  the  reader  to  prepare  for  the  same  inevitable 
change.  The  epitaph  almost  invariably  doses  with  a  request, 
sometimes  very  urgently  worded,  for  the  prayers  of  the  reader 
that  the  soul  of  the  deceued  may  pass  to  glory,  and  an  invocation 
of  i>le8siiig,  general  or  specific,  upon  all  who  comply.  Epitaphs 
preserved  tiiuch  of  the  same  character  after  English  began  to  be 
used  towards  the  dose  of  the  X4th  cencur/.  The  foUowing,  to  a 
member  of  the  Savile  family  at  ThomhiU,  is  probably  even  earlier, 
though  its  precise  dale  cannot  be  fixed^^ 

"  Bonys  emongg  stonys  lys  ful 
•teyl  gwylste  the  aawle  wan- 
dens  were  that  God  wylethe  "— 

that  is.  Bones  among  stones  lie  full  still,  whilst  the  soul  wanders 
whither  God  willeth.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  majority  of 
the  inscriptions,  Latin  and  English,  from  1300  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  that  have  been  preserved,  are  upon  brasses 
(see  Brasses,  Momumsntal).  The  very  curious  epitaph  on  St 
Bernard,  probably  written  by  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  a  dialogue  in  Latin  verse. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  epitaphs  in  English  began 
to  assume  a  distinct  literary  character  and  value,  entitling  them 
to  rank  with  those  that  had  hitherto  been  composed  in  Latin. 
We  learn  irom  Nash  that  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  it  had 
become  a  trade  to  supply  epiuphs  in  English  verse.  There  is  one 
on  the  dowager  countess  of  Pembroke  (d.  1621),  remarkable  for 
Its  successful  use  of  a  somewhat  daring  hyperbole.  It  was 
written  by  William  Browne,  author  of  BrUannia's  Pasioralt. — 

"  Underneath  this  sable  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Fair  and  learn'd  and  food  as  she. 
Time  will  throw  his  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name  for  after  days; 


kind  womMk  bom  a»  Shew 
Reading  this,  like  Niobe. 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  mourner  and  her  tomb.'* 

If  there  be  something  of  the  exaggeration  of  a  conceit  in  the 
second  stanza^  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that  epitaphs, 
like  every  other  form  of  composition,  necessarily  reflect  the 
literary  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  deprecation  of  marble  as  unnecessary  suggests  one  of  the 
finest  literary  epitaphs  in  the  English  Iknguage,  that  by  Milton 
upon  Shakespeare. 

The  epitaphs  of  Pope  are  still  considered  to  possess  very 
great  literary  merit,  though  they  were  rated  higher  by  Johnson 
and  critics  of  his  period  than  they  are  now. 

Dr  Johnson,  who  thought  so  highly  of  Pope's  epitaphs,  was 
himself  a  great  authority  on  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
species  of  composition.  His  essay  on  epitaphs  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  monographs  on  the  subject,  and  his  opinion  as  to  the 
use  of  Latin  had  great  influence.  The  manner  in  which  he  met 
the  delicately  insinuated  request  of  a  number  of  eminent  men 
that  Encash  should  be  employed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 
waa  characteriatic,  and  showed  the  strength  of  bis  conviction 
on  the  subject.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  Latin  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  its  inherent  fitness  for  epitaphial  inscriptions  and 
iu  daasical  stability.  The  first  of  these  has  a  very  considerable 
force,  it  being  admitted  on  all  bands  that  few  languages  are  in 
themsdves  so  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  second  is  out- 
weighed by  considerations  that  had  considerable  force  in  Dr 
Johnson's  time,  and  have  acquired  more  since.  Even  to  the 
learned  Latin  is  no  longer  the  language  of  daily  thought  and 
life  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  great 
body  of  those  who  may  falriy  claim  to  be  called  the  well-educated 
classes  can  only  read  it  with  difliculty,  ff  at  aU.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, little  less  than  ahturd,  for  the  sake  of  a  stability  which  b 
itself  in  great  part  dduslve,  to  write  epitaphs  in  a  language 
unintelligible  to  the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whose  information 
presumably  they  are  intended.  Though  a  stickler  for  Latin, 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  tome  very  beautiful  English  epitaphs,  as,  for 
example,  the  foUowing  on  Philips,  a  musidan: — 

"  Philips,  whose  touch  harmonious  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  lovd; 
Rest  here,  distxesMd  by.  poverty  00  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  rav'st  so  oft  before: 
Sleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  f '* 

In  classifying  epitaphs  various  prindples  of  division  may  be 
adopted.  Arranged  according  to  nationab'ty  they  indicate  dis- 
tinctions of  race  less  deariy  perhaps  than  any  other  form  of 
literature  does, — and  this  obviously  because  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  deepest  feeling  men  think  and  speak  very  much 
in  the  same  way  whatever  be  their  country.  At  the  same  lime 
the  influence  of  nationality  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  in 
epitaphs.  The  characteristics  of  the  French  style,  its  grace, 
clearness,  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  are  all  recognizable  in 
French  epitaphs.  In  the  i6th  century  those  of  fitiennc  Pasquicr 
were  universally  admired.  Instances  such  as  "  La  premiere  au 
rendez-vous,"  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  a  mother,  Piron's  epitaph, 
written  for  himself  after  his  rejection  by  the  French  Academy — 

"  Ci-gft  Piron,  qui  ne  fat  rien. 
Pas  m€me  acadimicicn  " — 

and  one  by  a  reh'evcd  husband,  to  be  seen  at  P^re  la  Chaise— 

"  Cl-glt  ma  femme.    Ah  I  qu'elle  est  bien 
Pour  son  repos  et  pour  Ic  mien  "— 

might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  One  can  hardly  took  through 
a  collection  of  English  epitaphs  without  being  struck  with  the 
fact  that  these  represent  a  greater  variety  of  intellectual  and 
emotional  states  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  ranging  through 
every  style  of  thought  from  the  sublime  to  the  commonplace, 
every  mood  of  feeling  from  the  most  delicate  and  touching  to 
the  coarse  and  even  brutal.  Few  subordinate  illustrations  ol 
the  complex  nature  of  the  English  nationality  are  more  striking. 
Epitaphs  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  their  authorship 
and  sometimes  according  to  their  subject,  but  neither  divi&ion 
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<Jos 


h  to  ialUMtiag  u  thM  *kkh  wnap*  >^>»  ■cconlins  to  their 

chuutcriitic  lealun*.  What  hu  jiot  been  wid  al  En^uh 
cpitaphi  ii,  ol  oninc,  laore  tni«  of  epitiphi  lawnlly.  Tbey 
axem^y  every  wjety  ol  lentimtBt  >n<l  tute,  hum  Idly 
pubos  uid  difnified  eulofy  to  come  bufloonety  uid  tbe  vilac 
Kuiiility.    Tbt  txuau  to  which  the  hunonna  uuS  aven  the  law 


It  it  ntioiu  that  the  rant  loknm  cl  ill  labjccti  ibmild  have 
been  tiefiaeatly  treated,  ialntioaullT  «-  luiliilEiitioiiiIly,  hi  a 
njla  aa  ludlctsiu  that  a  cdlenini  oi  epilaphi  is  sBmally  one 
of  tba  moat  ■*■*"■■*■  e  booka  that  can  be  picked  up.    £a  thia  aa 


Tieatnnl   funtbre   txlrtt^l 


wbkb  hai  been  delibeiately  perpetiaied. 

t__  »if — .-    j..^--_j  p. ij  if-^ifiiffffii  (1631,  1661,    ToolicV 

Ml Ipilapkiorum  IPtrit,  1666): 
«  Riiira  KK  aumt  Aiikir 
rtMt  Efiupti  (17J7):     de 

„,_„_,-_,- , m,  laUritma  tl  burUifiiu  iin)*.. 

Pari*.  17S1),'  PuUeyii.  Chmnijard  CJMnati  (c  iSjo/;  Lrlcirr' 
■oha,  Sitktii  EpiiaikUjt  worn  Crs^iinmn  d,  utadii  Fritihoitt  &t 
Wcrmi  (l6js):  FcIliETCV,  CkratUlll  tl  On  Tomi,  (1SJ7);  S. 
Tiuintlon.fetls^  (1817):  RobioHn,  E^pjki/'mi  Ctmturia 
«•  LoKiln.  eJialviit.  jrc.  (iSsf);  le  Blint.  liucnpliiMtthTilinmn 
<ltlaGiHiU^1tntmanVIli-iaLlilias&.tKs):  Blunimaert. 
GiLluiTl,  Ac.,  ;iucri>lunu  fialrairti  II  luiiinnUWlI  ^  Jn  frtB. 
il  floiHre  Orini  (Cfifnt,  iSj?,  i860};  Imaiptiixu  hn.  il  ,«,m.  it 
la  -t™.  Jjtutm  (Aniwcip,  iBjj-1860);  Chwolmn,  Aiklatn 
iWMiicki  CmMcWxa  w  Ar  XVini  (iln);  J.  Bnwn,  faiMtii, 
frc.  !■  CroJriiri  CkuKkyaM,  EKinfxrft  (1867);    H.l.  Loaiut. 

(ChicaBa,  1876)1  alB  tbe  poet  William  Woidiwonh'a  £iu^  m 
£piIofiib. 

SPITHAUVIDM  (Ci.  M,  at  or  upon,  and  tUofm,  a  anpllat 
chamber),  orijinaUy  among  the  Greekaaiongln  pnbeo[biide 
and  bridegraom,  which  n>  sung  by  a  nunbet  of  boyi  and  gltla 
at  (be  dooc  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  According  to  tbe  achollast 
on  Theocril'uj,  one  form,  the  lartMKiorruJt,  vaa  emplayed  al 
night,  and  another,  the  ttrytimtbr,  to  ansse  the  biide  and 
bridegroom  on  the  following  mMning.  In  elthei  caae,  aa  waa 
natural,  the  miin  burden  ol  the  tong  conslaled  of  invocathmi 
o{  bleiaing  and  predicliona  o[  happiDcu,  interrupted  frora  tine 
to  lime  by  the  ancient  ehonii  o(  Ilymcn  kymmati.    Among  Ibe 


by  giila  only,  after  the  manlage  gucali  bad  gone,  and  [1  contaiaed 
much  more  o[  what  modem  morality  would  condemn  aa  obscene. 
In  the  handa  of  tbe  pocti  Ibeepithalamium  waa  developed  inlo 
a  special  literary  form,  and  received  coiuideiable  cultivation. 
Sappho,  Aaacreon,  Steaichorua  and  Pindar  are  hU  regarded  as 
mailers  ol  the  species,  bnl  Ibe  finest  eiample  preserved  in  Greek 
literature  ii  tho  iSth  Idylt  of  Theociitus,  which  celcbiatca  the 
marriage  ol  Menelaus  and  Helen.  In  Latin,  the  cpithalamlum, 
imitated  from  FcKcnnlne  Creek  modeb,  was  a  baK  lorm  of 
literature,  when  Catullus  redeemed  it  and  gave  il  dignity  by 
Jairiagi  0/  r*«ii  iHd  POaa  on  a  lost  ode  of 
aappno.  in  laier  lims  Slatiui,  Auaonhis,  Sldonius  Apidlinaria 
and  Claudiao  are  tie  antbon  o[  tbe  best-knowa  epllbalamla  in 
classical  Latin;  aod  they  have  been  imitated  by  Buchanan, 
Scaliger,  Sianauio,  and  a  whole  boat  o(  modern  Latin  pocli, 

lie  namej  ol  Ronjatd,  Malkeibe  and  Scatron  are  espcciaOy 

■asodaled  with  the  specie*  in  French  htenitiue,  and  Marini  and 
Mtiiatuio  In  Italian.  Perhaps  no  poem  ol  lUi  claia  has  been 
more  universally  admired  than  the  BpiAidamiiim  of  Spenset 
(iS9j),  though  he  hai  found  no  usworthy  rivafa  in  Ben  Jonson. 
Donne  and  Queries.     '-  ■'-'  -'—    '  '-  " " 


a  poem, 


on  the  DuptiaLi  of  bis  >i 


atriclly  an  epilh 

EPITHBUAL  mXlTHIUAI.  and  QLAHDULAB  111100, 

In  anatomy.    Every  surface  ol  the  body  wbkb  may  come  into 
_  contact  with  foreign  tubjtances  is  covered  with  a 

■^  piolecling  layer  of  cells  closely  bound  to  one  another 

to  form  continuous  sheets,  Tlicse  are  epithelial  cells 
(Irom  AjXi,  a  nipple).  By  the  [ormalion  ol  outgrowths  ot  in-" 
growtba  from  these  surfacel  luithet  atiuctores,  consisting  largely 


or  cMitdy  of  ceUi  diicctly  doivcd  Irom  tbe  auifaae  afiithetium, 
may  be  lormed.  la  thkS  way  oiiginaLc  tbe  central  nervous 
syMcm,  tbe  aeaiilive  auiUccs  of  the  special  sense  organs,  the 
gUnds,  add  the  haiit,  oaib,  Ac,  The  epithelial  cell*  poiscaa 
lypical  micrgaoopical  cbancters  which  eoablc  them  to  be  readily 
disliagiiiihed  frooi  all  other*.  Thus  the  cell  outline  is  clearly 
marked,  the  Duckua  Jarge  and  spherical  of  ellipasidal.  Tb« 
'    'le  cell  is  usually  Urge  in  amount  and  often 


j)a|aU«M  cilh.    HaiyoftheE 


Hi  by 


leior 


the  mi)or  part  of  the  alioeBtary  canal, 
qiithallal  memhraoe  may  ooosist  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells, 
as  ia  the  ease  of  the  qiidcnnii  ol  tbe  akin.  Considering  in  the 
fiiit  place  tboae  menbnnea  of  which  the  cells  are  in  a  ^gle 
layer  we  nay  distlosulib  the  fotkiwing. — 

I.  CoAmmt  BUlUoim  (6gB.  i  and  O.—This  variety  covers 
the  main  put  ol  the  bUcatlaal  tract,  i.e.  from  the  end  of  the 
oewphagualolbeconunencemeatnf  therectum.  Itisglsofound 
lining  the  ducla  of  many  glands.  In  a  highly  typical  form  it  is 
found  covering  the  villi  ol  the  iman  in. 
testin*  (fig.  i).  The  eitemal  layer  of  the 
cell  Is  commcoly  mo"'    '  "     '  "' ' 


radially  arranged  lines,  which  ara  prabably  the  expression  of 
very  minvte  tubular  perfoTmtioos  through  (he  membrane. 
The  close  apposition  of  these  cells  to  form  a  doted  membrane 

above  (fig.  j).    Tbe  surfaces  o<  (he  cells  are  then  seeL  to  lorm  a 
mosaic,  each  rell  area  having  a  polyhedral  shape. 

t.  Cubical  BttikiSiiim.~-1)ut  diSers  from  (be  fonnet  in  that 
Ibe  cells  ate  leas  in  height.  It  is  found  fai  many  glands  and  dueta 
[r.t-  the  kidney).  In  the  middle  ear,  choroid  pkiuies  of  the 
brsin,  &c. 

].  5f«iM0iii  or  PltUUnti  BfHUium  {Sg.  4}'~Ib  this  variety 

the  cell  is  Sadened,  vny  Ihin  and  irregular  in  outline.    It  occun 

aa  the  covning  e[Mthetiurn   of   the 

■IvcoH  of  the  lung,  of  (he  kidney 

gkmciules  and  capsuk,  &c.    The  sar- 

.  fac«  epitheUal  cella  of  a  stralified  epi- 

/  tbelium  ate  also  ol  this  type  (fig.  4). 

Closely  resembling  these  ceUa  are  those 

knawn  aa  endoibdial  (sea  lata). 

CiMotof    EHIMium   (fig.   s)-^ 


Daring  life  the  dlii  an  alwayi 
I  movcmeni,  and  set  ap  a  currant  tending  (a  drive  fluid 
r  other  materiid  on  tbe  surface  In  one  direction  aloag  tha 
lembrana  ot  tube  lined  by  nch  epilhalium.  It  ia  found 
aiog  (he  trachea,  bmidii,  part*  of  the  naiil  cavitle*  and  thi 


?o6 


EPITHELIAL  TISSUES  " 


otsnu,  OTldiKt,  vu  dcfoeu,  tfUiiymit,  ■  portion  of  lbs  kbiI 
tubul«,  ic. 

In  the  Itulum  o[  »iH  ccHs  then  my  be  but  ■  fingit  proco* 
Imn  the  eipoMd  nirfin  of  liie  c*U,  aod  thtn  Ihe  ptoceu  ii 
lUiuUy  lA  huge  tin  tod  length.  It  il  then  known  m  m  ftliiium. 
Such  ccUa  an  ouniaon  among  the  matace  celli  of  many  of  the 

When  Ehe  celli  of  an  tpilhdJal  nilace  ue  uiwigal  Kveial 
layen  deep,  we  can  again  diuinguiah  variooa  types: — 

I.  SIriaifitd  EfiO^ium  (fgi.  t  and  T).~ThH  i*  found  in  the 
■[Hiheliain  of  the  i ' ' 

a.).    Hen  the  turface  cells 
.  mudi  BaUned  (tquaBoui 
epithcUiiD),     these   ol    the   diddle 
byci  are  polyhedral  and  thoM  ol  Ihe 
loweit  layer  ■»  cubical  or  cdumnai. 
Flo.6.-ASrra(ifiKlEjit-  TWa  lype  ol  epithelium  a  tound 
tWium    irom    a    MiKoui  ^ovannj  lorfaeea  commonly  npo««d 


toCric 


Thei 


.  xi<y 


mmcb.  The  luifacc  cdli 
lUntly  being  nibbed  oS,  and  tie 
then  replaced  by  new  celli  gmwing 
up  Jrom  below,-  Hence  the  derpBi 
hyer,  thai  ociTcst  the  blood  supply, 


4  froi 


insfor 


ilion  oi  these 
cells  into  scaly  all), 

In  the  moist  mucous 


lug  the  epiihf 

—  a  Slralifiid  Cllialal  Epilhclium.— 

Flo.  7.— Stiablird  E^thd-  ta  this  viticty  Ihe  superficial  cells 
ium  Irocn  the  Slon.  ut  (ilialed  and  columnar,  beiwcea 
'  ihefit«oo"lru«ri:';n''™  '^^  b*tt»  ol  these  are  lound  lasi- 
^Then-allFdpricklenlls.  ^ 
t.  Stratum  fn«ul«uin.  ct 
*.  Homy  ciJli.  tt 

J,  SquamoLU  homy  cells.        ,l 
deieKUt  and  the  qndidymis. 

Tvailimd  EUlkdiKm  (fig.  S).— This  variety  of  epithelium 


:  pyiaXEitdal,  This  epi 
I  found  liiiiDB  parta  o 
atory  fiiaiga,   Ibe  va 


>  arc  pear-shaped, 
""'■  Ibe  pear  r«tin|on  the  luie- 

ment  membrane.  Between  the  baiia  of  tboe  cells  lie  those 
of  the  lowermost  Ityei.  Tbete  arc  inegularly  columnar,  li 
the  bladder  is  distesikd  beiore  Ibe  pieparalion  Is  made,  the 
cells  lie  IfaCB  found  Nietcbed  out  Iranavenely.  This  i»  aveci>lly 
the  cue  with  the  surface  cells,  which  may  then  become  very 

Considering  qiilhelium  from  tStc  point  of  view  of  function, 
it  may  be  claisi£ed  aa  protective,  absorptive  or  Koetory.    It 
may  produce  spcdal  outgrowtbs  for  protective 
puipoaca,  such  are  hain,  nails,  homa,l[c.,arKl  ior.iutn 
it  may  manufacture  within  iiscU  chemical  materisl  b 
lor  thai  p«ipoBc,  l(.  kentin:  beie  ibe  whole  cell 
■aditwi.    la  other  iaatances  niy  be  Mcn  In  lb*  ister 


noftbcir 


(CD*  many  cbmicBl  tiilMtaiMet  wfcldi  todictf«  Os  ai 
work,  <.f.  fat  dnpleu,  gnnulei  of  various  kindt.  pratcia,  mucin, 
valeiy  graaulei.  glycogen,  tc.  In  a  typktl  absorbing  ceB 
graaolet  of  material  being  absorbed  may  be  Ken.  A  scmtinc 
all  of  nonnal  type  forming  specific  sabstaDccs  stores  Ihew  In  ita 
inteiioT  until  wanted,  e.g.  fat  as  in  lebaceoai  and  maituiary 
glands,  ferment  procunon  (salivary,  gastric  glands,  &c.},  and 
various  cacretoiy  subitancea,  as   in  the  renal  epitiiclium. 

Initially  the  epithelium  cell  mi^t  have  all  these  functkna,  but 
later  came  specialiaatioci  and  therefore  to  most  cdls  a  iperific 
woiic  Some  of  that  work  does  not  require  tbe  cell  u>  be  at  the 
surface,  while  for  other  work  this  is  [ndiffienaabie,  and  beicc 
vbtn  the  Birface  becoina  limited  those  of  Ibe  fatnur'  caugoiy 
are  removed  from  the  surface  to  the  deeper  parts-  This  b  wen 
typically  in  secretory  and  eicreiory  cells,  which  usually  Le 

tccrelion  ni]uiied  at  any  one  point  is  considerable,  then  the 
(cctding  cells  are  numerous  in  praportion  and  a  lypiixl  ^and  is 
fornKd.  Theiecretlonia  then  conducted  to  the  lutface  by  a  duct, 
and  this  duct  is  also  lined  nith  epithelium. 

CtandiJar  Tissues. — Every  gland  ia  formed  by  an  Ingrowth 
from  an  epithelial  surface.     Hils  ingrowth  may  from  the  bt^in- 

miy  start  as  a  solid  column  of  celts  which  subsequently 

becomes  tubulaled.     As  giowlb  proceeds,  the  column  of  ccDl  oaf 

divide  or  give  off  oflshoots,  in  nhich  case  a  compound  jImimI  b 

formed.     In  many  ^ds  tbe  number  of 

branches  is  limited,  in  otheia  (salivary, 

pancreas)  a  very  large  slruciure  Is  finally 

formed  by    repealed   growth   and   sub- 

diviiioB.     As   a    rule    (he   bnnchei   da 

not  unite  with  on*  anolber,  bat  in  one 

instance,  tbe  livei,  Ihii  doe*  occur  when 

a   reticulated  compound   gland   b  {in>- 

duced.     In  compound  gUndt  tbe  more 

typical  or  tecrcioiy  epithelium  is  found. 

lomiing   tbe    tenninti   portion   of   each 

braech.  and  tbe  uniting  portions  fonn 

ducta  and  are  lined  with  a  less  modihed 

type  ol  epilhelial  cell. 

Clondi  arc  classified  according  to  tbeit 
^lape.    If  Ibe  gland  telaina  ils  shape  aa      ^' 
a  tube  throughout  it  b  termed  iltlniltr  Sri   irf    ihi 
gland,unipletububrif Ihereisnodiviaoo  glandisfibe 
(large  intestine),  (omfiund  tubular  (fig.  9)  of  ■!»  dog. 
If    btanchiDg  occurs  (pyloric   gUwb  of 
stomachj.     IntbeaimF^  tubular  glands  the  gland  mayt 
without  le&ing  Its  tubular  foroi,  (.(.  in  awtat  glanib. 
second  main  variety  of  glind  the  tecretoiy  ponioa  u  1 
and  Oie  lumen  variously  increued  ' 
These  ate  termed  aAtalor  or . 
They  are  again  subdivided  into  simple  or 
compound  alveobr  glands,  la  in  tb*  taae 
ol  tb(  tububr  glandi  (£g.  ip).    A  further 


I  nd  Tubular  Cland. 


1.  10.— A  Tubii1a.al*talar  Giant, 
unc  dI  the  mucous  SBlivan>gland>  of  Ihe 
dot.  I  On  Ihe  left  Ihe  alveoli  ate  un- 

mcnt.  i.  Small  duel  oi  gland  lub- 
dlTiijiaE  into  biancbtsi  :  I  aid  f. 
terminal  tubular  alveoli  ef  gland. 

complication  in  the  oaie  of  the  alveoli 


pound  Alveoisr  Gland. 

■howini  the  splierkAl 
form  of  the  alvtolL 


saccular  divcrticuli  growing  out  from 
le  main  lacculi  (fig.  iij.     These  are  termed  o/i«/i. 
The  typical  aecrttoiy  cells  of  the  gbnds  are  found  lining  the 
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jUaoaal  portioDf  vi  tlir  ramificttioss  and  ^x^nd  upwards  to 

varving  dcgiees.  Thus  in  a  typical  aciapus  gUnd  the  oeUs  are 
restricted  to  the  final  alveoli.  The  remaining  tubes  arc  to  be 
considered  mainly  as  ducts.  In  tubulo-aiveolar  glands  the 
•eoreting  epithdium  lines  the  alveiu  as  well  as  th^  tcsminal 
Ubule. 

The  gland  cells  are  all  f^od  upon  a  basement  membrane.  In 
many  instances  this  membrane  is  formed  ol  very  thin  flattened 
cells,  in  other  instances  it  is  apparently  a  homogeneous  mem- 
brane and  according  to  some  ol»ervers  is  simply  a  modified  part 
of  the  basal  surface  of  the  ceU,  while  according  to  others  it  is  a 
.  definite  structure  distinct  from  the  epithelium. 

In  the  secretory  portion  of  the  gland  and  in  the  smaller  .ducts 
the  epithelial  layer  is  one  cell  thick  only.  In  the  larger  ducts 
there  are  two  layers  of  cells,  but  even  here  the  surface  cell  usuaUy 
extends  by  a  thinned-out  stalk  down  to  the  basement  membrane. 
The  detail^  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the  different 
glands  of  the  body  are  given  in  separate  articles  (see  Auuenta&y 
(Caxal,  &C.).  It  wiU  be  sufficent  here  to  give  the  more  general 
characters  possessed  by  these  cells.  They  are  cubical  or  conical 
cells  with  distinct  oval  nuclei  and  ^nular  protoplasm.  Within 
the  protoplasm  is  accumulated  a  brge  iiumber  of  spherical 
granules  arranged  in  diverse  manners  in  different  cells.  The 
^mnules  vary  much  in  size  in  difTcrcnt  glands,  and  in  chemical 
composition,  but  in  2JI  cases  represent  a  store  of  material  rea4y 
to  be  discharged  from  the  cell  as  its  secretion.  .  Hence  the  general 
appearance  of  the  cell  is  found  to  vary  accordiag  to  the  previous 
degree  of  activity  of  the  ceB.  If  it  has  been  at  rest  for  some  time 
the  cell  contains  very  many  granules  which  swell  it  out  and 
increase  its  size.  The  nucleus  is  then  largely  hidden  by  the 
granules.  In  the  opposite  condition,  i.e.  wh^n  the  cell  has  been 
actively  secreting,  the  protoplasm  is  much  clearer,  the  nucleus 
obvious  and  the  cell  shrunken  in  size,  all  these  changes  being 
due  to  the  extrusion  of  the  granules. 

Endothdium  and  Mefothdium.—lAmng  the  blood  vessels, 
lymph  vessels  and  lymph  spaces  are  found  flattened  cells  apposed 
E^amtUtt  to  one  another  by  their  edges  to  form  an  extremely 
kunaad  thin  membrane.  These  cells  are  developed  from  the 
J"^'**''  middle  embrj'oaic  layer  and  are  termed  endothelium. 
A  very  similar  t>i>e  of  cells  is  also  found,  formed  into 
a  very  thin  continuous  sheet,  lining  the  body -cavity,  i.e.  pleural 
pericardial  and  peritoneal  cavities.  These  cells  develop  from 
that  portion  of  the  mesoderm  knowii  as  the  mcsothelium,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  termed  mcsothelialf  though  by. many 
they  are  also  included  as  endothelial  cells. 

A  mesothelial  cell  is  very  flattened,  thus  resembling  a  squamous 
epithelial  cell.    It  possesses  a  protoplasm  with  faint  granules 

and  an  oval  or  round  nucleus  (fig.  13). 
.The  outline  of  the  ceU  is  irregularly 
polyhedral,  and  the  borders  may  be 
'finely  serrated.  The  cells  are  united 
to  one  another  by  an  intercellular 
cement  substance  which,  however,  is 
very  scanty  in  amount,  but  can  be 
made  apparent  by  staining  with  silver 
nitrate  when  the  appearance  reprq- 
duced  in  the  figure  is  seen.  By  being 
thus  united  together,  the  cells  form 
a  continuous  layer.  This  layer  'Is 
pierced  by  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings, known  as  stomata,  which  bring 
closed.  The  li^ht  band  the  cavity  into  direct  communv^tion 
narks  the  position  of  a  with  lymph  spaces  or  vessels  lying 
-lymphatic.  (AfterKlem.)  beneath  the  membrane.  The  stomata 
are  surrounded  by  a  special  layer  of  cubical  and  granular  cells. 
Through  these  stomata  fluids  and  other  materials  present  in  the 
body-cavity  can  be  removed  into  the  lymph  spaces. 

Endothelial  membranes  (fig.  1$)  are  quite  similar  in  structure 
to  mesothelial.  They  are  usually  elongated  celts  of  irregular 
outline  and  serrated  borders. 

By  means  of  endothelial  or  mesothelial  memWanes  t^e 
•orfaces  of  the  parts  covered  by  them  are  rendered  very  smooth^ 


Fic.  12. — Mesothelial 
Cells  formlntf  the  Peri- 
toneal ScrousAlembrane. 
Three  stomata  are  wen 
surrounded  by  cubical 
cells.     One  of  these  is 


Fig.  1 3.  —  Endothelial 
Cells  from  the  Interior  of 
an  Artery. 


80  that  aaovemcat  •vec  the  surface  is  gicat)|y  MliUtfed*  Thus 
the  abdominal  organs  can  glide  easily  over  one  eaotber  within 
the  peritoneal  cavity;,tlfe  blood  or  lymqah  experiences  the  lea$t 
amount  of  friaion ;  or  again  the  f liction  is  reduced  to  a  mtnimiiwi 
between  a  tendon,  and  its  sheath  os 
in  the  joint  cavities.  The  cells  form- 
ing these  membranes  also  possess 
further  physiological  properties. 
Thus  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
play  an  active  part  in  the  blood 
capillaries  in  |ransmitting  substances 
from  the  blood  into  the  tissue  spaoa, 
or  conversely  in  preventing  the  passage  of  materials  from  blood 
to  tissiie  space  or  from  tissue  ^>ace  to  blood.  Hence  the  fluid 
of  the  blood  and  that  of  the  tissue  space  need  not  be  of  the  same 
chemical  composition.  (T.  G.  Ba.) 

fi^ITOMB  (Gr.  cmnvti^,  from  imr^/tMty,  to  cut  short),  an 
abridgment,  abstract  or  summary  giving  the  salient  points  of  a 
book,  law  case,  &c.,  a  short  and  concise  account  of  any  particular 
subject  or  event.  By  transference  fpit^mc  is  also  used  to  express 
the  representation  of  a  larger  thing,  conaete  or  abstract,  repro- 
duced in  miniature.  Thus  St  Mark*s  was  called  by  Ru^n  the 
**  epitome  of  Vemce/'  as  it  embraces  examples  of  all  the  periods 
of  architcfLttue  fsom  the  loth  to  the  19th  centuries. 

EPOCH  (Gr.  *tox^,  holding  m  suspense,  a  pause,  from 
iTcxcff ,  to  hold  up,  to  stop),  a  term  for  a  stated  period  of  time, 
and  so  used  of  a  date  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of  an  era 
or  of  a  new  period  in  chronology,  such  as  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  is  hence  transferred  to  a  period  which  marks  a  great  change, 
whether  in  the  history  of  a  country  or  a  science,  such  as  a  great 
discoveiy  or  invention.  Thus  an  event  may  be  spoken  of  as 
"  epoch-making.''  The  word  is  also  used,  synonymously  with 
"period,"  lor  any  space  of  time  marked  by  a  distinctive  con- 
dition or  by  «i  particular  series  of  events. 

In  astronomy  the  word  is  used  for  a  moment  from  which  time 
is  measured,  or  at  which  a  definite  position  of  a  body  or  a  definite 
relation  of  two  bodies  occurs.  For  example,  the  position  of  a 
body  moving  in  an  orbit  cannot  be  determined  unless  its  position 
at  some  j^ven  time  is  known.  The  given  time  is  then  the  epoch ; 
but  the  term  is  often,  applied  to  the  mean  longitude  of  the  bo4y 
at  the  given  time. 

EPOOB,  in  verse,  the  third  part  in  an  ode,  which  followed  the 
strophe  and  the  antistrophe,  and  completed  the  movement; 
it  waS{  called  yr<td6t  npioSos  by  the  Greeks.  At  a  certain 
moment  the  choirs,  which  had  chanted  to  right  of  the  altar  or 
stage  and  then  to  left  of  it,  combined  and  sang  in  unison,  or 
permitted  the  coryphaeus  to  sing  for  them  all,  standing  in  the 
centre.  When,  with  the  appearance  of  Stesichorus  and  the 
evolution  of  choral  lyric,  a  learned  and  artificial  kind  of  poetry 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  a  new  form,  the  ilSos  hr<ifdiK0Vf 
or  epode-song,  came  into  existence.  It  consisted  of  a  verse  of 
trimeter  iambic,  followed  by  a  dimeter  iambic,  and  it  is  reported 
that,  although  the  epodc  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  by 
Stesichorus,  an  earUer  poet,  Archilochus,  was  really  the  inventor 
of  this  form.  The  cpode  soon  took  a  firm  place  in  choral  poetry, 
which  it  lost  when  that  brai^ch  of  literature  declined.  But  it 
extended  beyond  the  ode,  and  in  the  early  dramatists  we  find 
numerous  examples  of  monologues  and  dialogues  framed  on  the 
epodical  systcn^.  In  Latin  poetry  the  epode  was  cultivated,  10 
consdoos  archaism,  both  as  a  part  of  the  ode  and  as  an  ioKle^ 
pendent  branch  of  poetry.  Of  the  former  class,  the  epithalamia 
of  Cattillus,  lounded  on  an  imitation  of  Pindar,  present  us  with 
examples  ol  strophe,  antistrophe  and  epode;  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  celebrated  ode  of  Horace  beginning  Qusm 
virum  aitt  heroa  lyra  vel  acri,  possesses  this  tr4>le  character. 
But  the  .word  is  now  mainly  familiar  from  an  experiment  of 
Horace  in  the  second  class,  for  he  entitled  his  fifth  book 
of  odea  Epoion  liber  or  the  Book  of  Epodes.  He  says  in 
the  course  of  these  poems,  that  in  composing  them  he  was 
introducing  a  new  form,  at  least  in  Latin  h'terature,  and  that 
he  was  imitating  the  effect  of  the  iambic  distichs  invented  by 
Archilochus.    Accordingly  we  find  the  first  ten  of  these  epodes 
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composed  in  altenuite  verses  of  iambic  trfaneter  and  iambic 

dimeter,  thus: — 

"  At  o  Deorum  quicquid  in  eoelo  reg^t 
Terras  et  hanunum  geaas.'* 

In  the  seven  remaining^  epodes  Horace  has  diversified  the 
measures,  while  retaining  the  general  character  of  the  distich. 
This  group  of  poems  belongs  in  the  main  to  the  early  youth  of  the 
poet,  and  dispkjrs  a  tructdence  and  a  controversial  heat  which 
are  absent  from  his  more  mature  writings.  As  he  was  imitating 
Archilochus  in  form,  he  believed  himself  justified,  no  doubt,  in 
repeating  the  sarcastic  violence  of  his  fierce  model.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  these  particular  poems  of  Horace,  which  are  really 
short  lyrical  satires,  have  appropriated  almost  exclusively  the 
name  of  epodes,  although  they  bear  little  enough  resemblance 
to  the  genuine  epode  of  early  Greek  literature. 

EPONA*  a  goddess  of  horses,  asses  and  mules,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans,  though  of  foreign,  probably  Gallic,  origin.  The 
majority  of  inscriptions  and  images  bearing  her  name  have  been 
found  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  the  Danube  countries;  of  the 
few  that  occur  in  Rome  itself  most  were  exhumed  on  the  site  of 
the  barracks  of  the  equites  singulareSf  a  foreign  imperial  body- 
guard mainly  recruited  from  the  Batavians.  Her  name  docs  not 
appear  in  TcrtulUan's  list  of  the  indigetes  <fi,  and  Juvenal  con- 
trasts her  worship  unfavourably  with  the  old  Roman  Numa 
ritual  Her  cult  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  before 
imperial  times,  when  she  is  often  called  Augusta  and  invoked 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  and  the  imperial  house.  Her  chief 
function,  however,  was  to  see  that  the  beasts  of  burden  were 
duly  fed,  and  to  protect  them  against  accidents  and  malicious 
influence.  In  the  countries  in  which  the  worship  of  Epona  was 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  it  was  a  common  beUef  that  certain 
beings  were  in  the  habit  of  casting  a  spell  over  stables  during 
the  night.  The  Romans  used  to  place  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
crowned  with  Bowers  on  festive  occasions,  in  a  sort  of  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  architrave  of  the  stable.  In  art  she  is  generally 
represented  seated,  with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  the  accompany- 
ing horse  or  animal. 

Sec  TertuUian,  Apot.iS;  Juvenal  viii.  157;  Prudcntius,  Apoth. 
197:  Apuieius,  Melam.  tit.  27:  articles  in  UBremberg  and  Saglio's 
l>%a»  des  atUiquUis  and  PaulyWissowa's  ReaUncydopAdU, 

EPONYMOUS,  that  which  gives  a  name  to  anything  (Gr. 
ivuyvtioi,  from  5M>pa,  a  name),  a  term  especially  applied  to  the 
mythical  or  scmi-mythical  personages,  heroes,  deities,  &c.  from 
whom  a  country  or  city  took  its  name.  Thus  Pelops  is  the  giver 
of  the  name  to  the  F^loponnese.  At  Athens  the  chief  archon 
of  the  year  was  known  as  the  Hpxav  hrwwtios,  as  the  year  was 
known  by  his  nam^.  There  was  a  similar  official  in  ancient 
Assyria.  In  ancient  times,  as  in  historical  and  modem  cases, 
a  country  or  a  city  has  been  named  after  a  real  personage,  but 
in  many  cases  the  person  has  been  invented  to  account  for  the 
name. 

EPPIKO,  a  market  town  in  the  Epping  parliamentary  division 
of  Essex,  England,  17  m.  N.N.E.  from  London  by  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
37S9.  The  town  h'es  high  and  picturesquely,  at  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Epping  Forest.  The  modern  church  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  replaces  the  old  parish  church  of  AH  Saints  in  the 
village  of  Epping  Upland  2  m.  N.W.  This  is  in  part  Norman. 
There  is  considerable  trade  in  butter,  cheese  and  sausages. 

Epping  Forest  forms  pari,  of  the  ancient  Waltham  Forest, 
which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  county.  All  the  "  London 
Basin,"  within  which  the  Forest  lies,  was  densely  wooded. 
The  Forest  became  one  of  the  commonable  lands  of  Royal 
Chases  or  hunting-grounds.  It  was  threatened  with  total 
disaflforestation,  when  under  the  Epping  Forest  Act  of  1871  a 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  the  lands.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  then 
acquired  the  freehold  interest  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  finally  secured  5559I  acres,  magnificently 
timbered,  to  the  tise  of  the  public  for  ever,  the  tract  being 
declared  open  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1882.  The  Ancient  Court 
of  Verdcrers  was  also  revived,  consisting  of  an  hereditary  lord 


warden  together  with  foar  vttdettn  elected  by  f  reehdden  of  the 
county.  The  present  forest  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roding 
and  the  Lea,  and  extends  southward  from  Epping  to  the  vidnlty 
of  Woodford  and  Walthamstow,  a  distance  of  about  7  m.  It  is 
readily  accessible  from  the  villages  on  its  outskirts,  such  as 
Woodford,  Chingf ord  and  Loughton,  which  arc  served  by  branches 
of  the  Great  Eastern  rsilway.  These  are  centres  of  residential 
districts,  and,  especiaUy  on  public  holidays  in  the  summer, 
receive  large  numbers  of  visitors. 

BPPS,  the  name  of  an  English  family,  well  known  in  commerce 
and  medicine.  In  the  second  half  of  the  x8th  century  they  had 
been  settled  near  Ashford,  Kent,  for  some  generations,  daiming 
descent  from  an  equerry  of  Charles  11.,  but  were  reduced  in 
circumstances,  when  John  Epps  rose  to  prosperity  as  a  provision 
merchant  in  London,  and  restored  the  family  fortunes.  He 
had  four  sons,  of  whom  John  Epps  (1805-1869),  Geoigx 
Napoleon  Epps  (18x5-1874),  and  Jaices  Epps  (i82r^i907) 
were  notable  men  of  their  day,  the  two  former  as  prominent 
doctors  who  were  ardent  converts  to  homoeopathy,  and  James 
as  a  homoeopathic  chemist  and  the  founder  of  the  great  cocoa 
business  associated  with  his  name.  Among  Dr  G.  N.  Epps's 
children  were  Dr  Washington  Epps,  a  well-known  homoeopathist. 
Lady  Alma-Tadema,  and  Mrs  Edmund  Gosse. 

ft»RfiMESNIL  (£spr£iiesnil  or  fipsiiifNiL),  JEAN  JACQUES 
D0VAL  jy  (1745-X794),  French  magistrate  and  politician,  was 
born  in  India  on  the  5th  of  December  x  74 5  at  Fondicherry,  his 
father  being  a  colleague  of  Duplciz.  Returning  to  France  in 
X750  he  was  educated  in  Paris  for  the  law,  and  became  in  1775 
conseilier  in  the  parlement  of  Paris,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zealous  defence  of  its  rights  against  the  royal 
prerogative.  He  showed  bitter  enmity  to  Marie  Antoinette  in 
the  matter  of  the  diamond  necklace,  and  on  the  x  9th  of  November 
X787  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  parlement  in  demanding  the 
convocation  of  the  states-general.  When  the  court  retaliated 
by  an  edict  depriving  the  parlement  of  its  functions,  £pr&nesnil 
bribed  the  printers  to  supply  him  with  a  copy  before  its  pro- 
mulgation, and  this  he  read  to  the  assembled  parlement  A 
royal  officer  was  sent  to  the  palais  de  justice  to  arrest  £{>r£mesn]l 
and  his  chief  supporter  Goislard  de  Montsabert,  but  the  puiemcnt 
(5th  of  May  1788)  declared  that  they  were  all  £pr£mesnils,  and 
the  arrest  was  only  effected  on  the  next  day  on  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  the  two  members.  After  four  months'  imprisonment 
on  the  island  of  Ste  Marguerite,  Eprdmesnil  found  himself  a 
popular  hero,  and  was  returned  to  the  states-general  as  deputy 
of  the  nobility  of  the  outlying  districts  of  Paris.  But  with  the 
rapid  advance  towards  revolution  his  views  changed;  in  his 
Rlfiexions  impartialcs  .  .  .  (January  X789)  he  defended  the 
monarchy,  and  he  led  the  party  among  the  nobility  that  refused 
to  meet  with  the  third  estate  until  summoned  to  do  so  by  royal 
command.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  opposed  every 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy.  After  a  narrow 
escape  from  the  fury  of  the  Parisian  populace  in  July  1792  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Abbaye,  but  was  set  at  liberty  before  the 
September  massacres.  In  September  1793,  however,  he  was 
arrested  at  Le  Havre,  taken  to  Paris,  and  denounced  to  the 
Convention  as  an  agent  of  Pitt.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  2xst  of  AprU  1794,  and  was 
guillotined  the  next  day. 

D*£pr£mesnirs  speeches  were  collected  in  a  small  volume  10  1823. 
See  also  H.  Carr£,  Un  PrScurseur  inconxieni  dc  la  Bhdmhn  (Ruis. 
1897). 

EPSOM,  a  market  town  in  the  Epsom  parliamentary  divisiaD 
of  Surrey,  England,  X4  m.  S.W.  by  S,  of  London  Bridge.  Fop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  xo,9i5.  ^^  *^  served  by  the  London  k. 
South-Westem  and  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railways, 
and  on  the  racecourse  on  the  neighbouring  Downs  there  is  a 
station  (Tattenham  Corner)  of  the  South-Eastcm  &  Chatham 
railway.  The  principal  building  is  the  parish  church  of  St 
Martin,  a  good  example  of  modern  Gothic,  the  interior  of  whidi 
contains  some  fine  sculptvires  by  Flaxman  and  CTbantrey.  Epsom 
(a  contraction  of  Ebbisham,  still  the  name  of  the  manor)  first 
came  into  notice  when  mineral  springs  were  discovered  there 
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about  i6t8.  Bdt  Mine  time  After  tkeic  diicoveiy  the  town 
enjoyed  a  wgadcrf ul  degree  of  proeperity.  After  the  RestoratiOD 
it  was  often  visited  by  Charles  11^  and  when  Queen  Anne  cane 
to  the  throne,  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  made 
ft  his  frequent  icsort.  Epsom  gradually  lost  its  celebrity  as  a 
spa,  but  the  annual  races  held  on  its  dawns  arrested  the  decay 
el  the  town.  Races  appear  to  have  been  established  hcxe  as 
early  as  James  I's  residence  at  Nonsuch,  but  th^  did  not  assume 
a  permanent  character  until  1730.  The  piindpal  races~the 
Derby  and  OakSr-^-are  named  after  one  of  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  hb  seat,  the  Oaks,  which  is*  m  the  neighbourhood.  The 
latter  race  was  established  in  x  779,  and  the  former  in  the  following 
year.  The  spring  laces  are  held  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday 
towards  the  dose  of  April;  and  the  great  Epsom  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  Tuesday  and  three  foUowing  days  immediately 
before  Whitsuntide,— the  Derby  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the 
Oaks  on  the  Friday  (see  HoRSE-IUaNc).  The  grand  stand 
was  erected  in  1839,  and  subsequently  enlarged;  and  there 
are  numerous  training  stables  in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  town 
are  the  extensive  buildings  of  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  commonly  called  Epsom  College,  founded  in  1855. 
Sdwlart  on  the  foundation  must  be  the  sons  of  medical  men, 
but  in  other  respects  the  school  is  open.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  Dtirdans,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Rosebery. 

IPSOH  SALTB.  heptohydrated  magnesium  sulphate, 
MgS04-7HA  the  nMffiefw  tttlpk^a  of  pharmaqr  (Ger.  BUUr- 
saU).  It  occurs  disiolved  in  sea  water  and  in  most  mineral 
wateJC^,  especially  in  those  at  Epsom  (from  which  place  it  takes  its 
name),  Seidlita,  Saidschuts  and  Pulhia.  It  also  occuninnature 
in  fibrous  excrescences,  constituting  the  minoral  epsomite  or 
hair-salt;  and  as  compact  masses  (reichardite),  as  in  the  Stassfurt 
mines.  It  is  also  found  associated  with  limestone,  as  in  the 
Mammoth  Caves,  Kentucky,  and  with  gypsum,  as  atMontmartre. 
Epsom  salts  crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  being 
isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  zinc  and  nickel  sulphates, 
and  also  with  magnesium  chromate.  Occasionally  monoclinic 
crystals  are  obtained  by  aystallizing  from  a  strong  solution. 
It  is  used  in  the  aits  for  weighting  cotton  fabrics,  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  clover  hay  in  agriculture,  and  in  dyeing.  In  medidne 
it  is  frequently  employed  as  a  hydxagogue  purgative,  specially 
valuable  in  febrile  diseases,  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system, 
and  in  the  obstinate  constipation  of  painters'  eolic  In  the  last 
case  it  is  combined  with  potassium  iodide,  the  twp  salts  being 
exceedingly  effective  in  causing  the  elimination  of  lead  from  the 
system.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  a  supplement  to  mercuxy, 
which  needs  a  saline  aperient  to  complete  its  action.  The  salt 
should  be  given  a  few  hours  after  the  mercury,  e.g.  in  the  early 
morning,  the  mercury  having  been  given  at  night.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  exercising  but  little  irritant  effect  upon  the 
bowels.  Its  nauseous  bitter  taste  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
cealed by  addifymg  the  solution  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  in  some  cases  where  full  doses  have  failed  the  repeated 
administration  of  small  ones  has  proved  effcctuaL 

For  the  manufacture  of  Epsom  salts  and  for  other  hydrated 
magnesium  sulphates  see  MacNEsit;]!. 

EQUATION  (from  Lat.  atquaUot  aequofe,  to  equaliae),  an 
expression  or  statement  of  theequafity  of  two  quantities. 
Mathematical  equivalence  is  denoted  by  the  sign  *,  a  symbol 
invented  by  Robert  Recorde  (1510-1558),  who  considered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  equal  than  two  equal  and  parallei  straight 
lines.  An  equation  states  an  equality  existing' between  two 
classes  of  quantities,  distinguished  as  known  and  unknown; 
these  correspond  to  the  data  of  a  problem  and  the  thing  sought. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  mathematician  to  state  the  unknowns 
separately  in  terms  of  the  knowns;  this  is  called  solving  the 
equation,  and  the  values  of  the  unknowns  so  obtained  are  called 
the  roots  or  solutions.  The  unknowns  are  usually  denoted  by 
the  terminal  letters, . . . «,  y,  s,  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  knowns 
are  either  actual  numbers  or  are  represented  by  the  literals 
0,  ft,  e,  ftc...,  {.a.  the  introductory  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Any  number  or  literal  which  expresses  what  multiple  of  term 
occurs  in  an  equation  Is  called  the  coefficient  of  thai  term; 


and  the  tenn  which  does  not  contain  an  unknown  b  called  the 
absolute  term.  The  degree  of  an  equation  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
index  d  an  unknown  la  the  equation,or  to  the  greatest  sum  oi  the 
indices  of  products  of  unknowns.  If  each  term  has  the  sum  of  its 
indices  the  same,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  homogeneous.  These 
definitiona  are  exemplified  in  the  equations>^ 

i)  asE'+ate+cMOb 

ax>-f3ikxy+^-"0w 
In  (i)  the  unknown  is  x,  and  the  knowns  a,  6,  <;  the  coefficients 
of  s^  and  x  are  a  and  2^;  the  absolute  term  is  c,  and  the  degree  is 
2.  In  (a)  the  unknowns  are  x  and  y,  and  the  known  a;  the  degree 
is  3,  tje.  the  sum  of  the  indices  in  the  term  xy*,  {3)  ha.  homo- 
geneous equation  of  the  second  degree  in  x  and  y.  Equations  of 
the  first  degree  are  called  simple  or  linear;  of  the  second, 
quadratic;  of  the  third,  cubic;  of  the  fourth,  biquadratic;  of  the 
fifth,  quinliCf  and  so  on.  Of  equations  containing  only  one 
unknown  the  number  of  roots  equals  the  degree  of  the  eqviation; 
thus  a  simple  equation  has  one  root,  a  quadratic  two,  a  cubic 
three,  and  so  on.  If  one  equation  be  given  containing  two  un- 
knowns, as  for  example  ax-H^yc  or  ^-k-b^^c,  it  is  seen  that 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  roots,  for  we  can  give  x,  say,  any 
value  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value  of  y;  such  an 
equation  is  called  indeterminate;  of  the  examples  chosen  the 
first  is  a  linear  and  the  second  a  quadratic  indeterminate  equation. 
In  general,  an  indeterminate  equation  results  when  the  number 
of  unknowns  exceeds  by  unity  the  nimiber  of  equations.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  two  equations  connecting  two  unknowns, 
it  is  possible  to  solve  the  eqtiations  separately  for  one  unknown, 
and  then  if  we  equate  these  values  we  obtain  an  equation  in  one 
unknown,  which  is  soluble  if  its  degree  docs  not  exceed  the  fourth. 
By  substituting  these  values  the  corresponding  values  of  the 
other  unknown  are  determined.  Such  equations  are  called 
simultaneous;  and  a  simultaneous  system  is  .a  series  of  equations 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  imknowns.  Such  a  system  is 
not  always  soluble,  for  it  may  happen  that  one  equation  is 
implied  by  the  others;  when  thh  occurs  the  system  is  called 
porismalic  or  porislie.  An  identity  differs  from  an  equation  inas- 
much as  it  cannot  be  solved,  the  terms  mutually  cancelling; 
for  example,  the  expression  d^— a*eCx~A)(x+a)  is  an  identity, 
for  on  reduction  it  gives  o«o.  It  is  usual  to  employ  the  sign  ■ 
to  express  this  relation. 

An  equation  admits  of  description  In  two  ways: — (1)  It  may  be 
regarded  purely  as  an  algebraic  exprcBsion,  or  (2)  as  a  geometrical 
locus.  In  the  first  case  there  b  obviously  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
unknowns  and  to  the  degree  of  the  equation:  and.  consequently. 
this  aspect  is  the  most  generaL  In  the  secoad  case  the  number  of 
unknowns  is  limited  to  three,  corresponding  to  the  three  dimensions 
of  space;  the  degree  Is  unlimited  as  before.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  by  the  introductbn  of  appropriate  hypeiapaoes,  f.«. 
of  decree  equal  to  the  numberof  unknovpSf  any  equation  theoretically 
admits  of  geometrical  visualixation.  in  other  words,  every  equation 
may  be  represented  by  a  geometrical  figure  and  every  geometrical 
figure  by  an  equation.  Corresponding  to  these  two  aspects,  there 
are  two  typical  methods  by  which  equations  can  be  solved,  vis.' 
the  algebraic  and  geometric  The  former  leads  to  exact  resulu,  or, 
by  methods  of  approximation,  to  results  correct  to  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  latter  can  only  yield  approximate  values: 
when  theoretically  exact  constructions  are  available  there  is  a  source 
of  error  ki  the  draugfaumanship.  and  when  the  constructions  are 
only  appfoxiniate,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  more  pctMematical. 
llie  geometric  aspect,  however,  is  of  considerable  value  in  discussing 
tl^  theory  of  equations. 

HM/0fy,— There  is  little  doubt  that  the  earliest  solutions  of 
equations  are  given  in  the  Rhind  papyrus,  a  hieratic  document 
written  some  2000  years  before  our  era.  The  problems  solved* 
were  of  an  arithmetical  nature,  assuming  such  forms  as  "a 
mass  and  iU  ^th  makes  19."  Calling  the  unknown  mass  a, 
we  have  given  x+4'*  i9)  which  is  a  simple  equation.  Arith- 
metical problems  also  gave  ori^  to  equations  involving  two 
unknowns;  the  early  Greeks  were  familiar  with  and  solved 
simultaneous  linear  equations,  but  indeterminate  equations, 
such,  for  insUnce,  as  the  system  given  in  the  "  cattle  problem  " 
of  Archimedes,  were  not  seriously  studied  until  Diophantus 
solved  many  particular  problems.  Quadratic  equations  arose 
in  the  Gredi  investigations  in  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  and 
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•ItboOj^  they  were  preaeated  and  idlved  in  a  geometrical  form, 
the  metliods' employed  have  no  relation  to  the  generalised 
conteptlon  of  algebraic  geometry  which  represents  a  curve  by  an 
equation  and  vice  versa.  The  simplest  quadratic  arose  in  the 
construction  ot  a  mean  proportional  (ar)  between  two  lines  (a,  6), 
or  in  the  construction  el  a  square  equal  to  a  given  rectangle;  for 
we  have  the  proportion  a'jc^xzbi  ie.  sf'^ab.  A  more  general 
equation,  vix.  o^— ojc+^^o,  is  the  algebraic  equivalent  of 
the  problem  to  divide  a  line  in  medial  section;  this  is  solved  in 
Euclid,  ii.  xr.  It  b  possible  that  Diophantus  was  in  possession 
of  an  algebraic  solution  of  quadratics;  he  recognized,  however, 
only  one  root,  the  interpretation  of  both  being  first  effected  by 
the  Hindu  Bhaslcara.  A  simple  cubic  equation  was  presented 
ih  the  problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  x,  y,  between 
two  lines,  one  double  the  other.  We  have  aup^jciyoyiaa, 
which  gives  ifi^ay  and  xy»2(^;'  rliminating  y  we  obtain 
z**  m",  a  simple  cubic  The  Greeks  could  not  solve  this  equation, 
which  also  aroae  in  the  problems  of  du{^cating  a  cube  aad 
trisecting  an  angle,  by  the  ruler  and  compasses,  but  only  by 
mechanical  curves  such  as  the  dssoid,  conchoid  and  quadratrix. 
Such  solutions  were  much  improved  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  solved 
both  cubics  and  biquadratics  by  means  of  intersecting  conies; 
at  the  same  time,  they  developed  methods,  originated  by  Dio- 
phantus and  improved  by  the  Hindus,  for  finding  approximate 
roots  of  numerical  equations  by  algebraic  processes,  llie 
algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  biquadratic  was 
effected  in  the  i6th  century  by  S.  Ferro,  N.  TartaifUa,  H.  Cardan 
and  L.  Ferrari  (sec  Algebra  :  History).  Many  fruitless  attempts 
were  made  to  solve  algebraically  the  quintic  equation  until 
P.  Ruffini  and  N.  H.  Abel  proved  the  problem  to  be  impossible; 
a  solution  involving  elliptic  functions  has  been  given  by  C. 
Hermite  and  L.  KrOneclier,  while  F.  Klein  has  given  another 
solution. 

In  the  geometric  treatment  of  equations  the  Greeks  and  Arabs 
based  their  constructions  upon  certain  empirically  deduced 
properties  of  the  curves  and  figures  employed.  Knowing  various 
metrical  relations,  generally  expressed  as  proportions,  it  was 
found  possible  to  solve  particular  equations,  but  a  general  method 
was  wanting.  This  lacuna  was  not  filled  until  the  1 7th  century, 
when  Descartes  discovered  the  general  theory  which  expbiined 
the  nature  of  such  sohxtions,  in  particular  those  wherein  conies 
were  employed,  and,  in  addition,  established  the  most  important 
facts  that  every  equation  represents  a  geometrical  locus,  and 
ooBversely.  To  represent  equations  containing  two  unknowns, 
X,  y,  he  chose  two  axes  of  reference  mutually  perpendicular, 
and  measured  x  along  the  horixontal  axis  and  y  along  the  vertical. 
Then  by  the  methods  described  in  the  article  Geometry: 
Analyiicol,  he  showed  that*-(x)  a  Unear  equation  represents  a 
•traight  line,  and  (a)  a  quadratic  represents  a  conic.  If  the 
equation  be  homogeneous  or  break  up  into  factors,  it  represents 
a  number  of  straight  lines  in  the  first  case,  and  the  lod  corre- 
sponding to  the  factorsinthesccond.  Thesolutionofsimuluneous 
equations  is  esaily  seen  to  be  the  values  of  x,  y  corrcq)onding  to 
the  intersections  of  the  loci.  It  follows  that  there  is  only  one 
value  of  X,  y  which  satisfies  two  linear  equations^  since  two  lines 
intersect  in  one  point  only;  two  values  which  satisfy  a  linear 
and  quadratic,  since  a  line  intersects  a  conic  in  two  points; 
and  four  values  which  satisfy  two  quadratics,  since  two  tonics 
intersect  in  four  points.  It  may  happen  that  the  curves  do  not 
actually  intersect  in  the  theoretical  maximum  number  of  poihts; 
the  principle  of  continuity  (see  GEOWEtuCAL  CoNTtMVRY)  shows 
us  that  in  such  cases  some  of  the  roots  are  imaginary.  To  tepre- 
sent  equations  involving  three  unknowns  x,  y,  t,  a  third  axis  is 
introduced,  the  s-axis,  perpendicuhir  to  the  plane  xy  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  lines  x,  y.  In  this  notation  a  linear 
equation  represents  a  plane,  and  two  linear  simultaneous  equa- 
tions represent  a  line,  i.e.  the  intersection  of  two  planes;  a 
quadratic  equation  represents  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 
In  order  to  graphically  consider  equations  containing  only  one 
unknown,  it  is  convenient  to  equate  the  terms  to  y;  i.e.  if  the 
equation  be/(x)  «o,  we  take  y«/(x)  and  construct  this  curye  on 
fectangular  Cartesian.co>ordinates  by  determining  the  values  of 


y  which  cofrttpond  to  diosen  Values  of  i,  and'deacriUng  a  curve 
through  the  poihts  so  obtained.  The  intersections  of  the  curve 
with  the  axis  of  x  gives  the  r^  roots  of  the  equatbn;  imapnaiy 
roots  are  obviously  not  represented. 

In  this  article  we  shall  treat  of:  (i)  Simultaneous  equations, 
(s)  indeterminate  equations,  (3)  cubic  equatk>ns,  (4)  biquadratic 
equations,  (5)  theory  of  equations.  Simple,  linear  simtdtaneous 
and  quadratic  equations  are  treated  in  the  article  Algebra; 
for  differential  equations  see  DmERENnAL  EqtJAnoKS. 

I.  Simultqneoms  Equation», 

Simultaoeoua  equarions  which  involve  the  Mcood  and  higher 
power*  of  the  unknown  may  be  impossible  of  solution.  No  general 
rules  can  be  given,  and  the  solution  of  any  particular  prablem  wtU 
largely  depend  upon  the  ■tudeot'a  lagtonity.  Here  we  shall  only 
give  a  few  typical  examples^ 

X.  Efuatians  which  may  U  nduttd  to  lintar  tquatiom^-^Ex.  To 
solvexfx— o)  -;«,y(y—5J-«f ,»(»—«)  -xy.  Multiply  the  equattoos 
by  y,  t  and  x  respccuvely,  and  divide  the  sum  by  xyt;  then 

i+|+^*o      ....     (I) 
Multiply  by  i,  X  and  y,  and  divide  the  turn  by  xys;  then 

z+5+j»o     ....      (a). 
From  <t)  aad  (a)  by  erois  moltipfication  we  obtain 

y{«*-«)  -s(«»li4)  "x^^^hc) -i  ^PPO*^  <3)- 
Substituting  for  x,  y  and  i  in  x(x-^)  •jn  we  obtain 


X        s^c-(oM:6y^n_ 


and  tlieiefoie  «,  y  and  a  axe  Jcnown  from  {%)•  The  aaroe  actSfioe 
solves  the  equatioasx'— sa-a,  j^-^xt^b,  0-^xymt. 

a.  Equations  which  arehomogeneous  and  of  the  same  degree. — ^Thex 
equations  can  be  solved  by  substituting  ymx..  We  proceed  to 
explain  the  method  by  an  example. 

Ex.  Toaolve3x>'t*xy'^y*i5,3ixy^3J^— 9/-*4X.  Subatitating 
y-iRx  in  both  these  eqaations,  and  then  dividing,  we  obtain 
3im-3-5m«-3(t+m+m*)or8m«-28in  +  i2«o.  TberooUof this 
quadratic  are  m  >^  or  3,  and  therefore  2y  «x,  of  y-jx. 

Taking  av-x  and  substituting  in  3x*+xy+/-o,  we  obtain 
3^(12  4^ +1 J  •  15 ;  .*.>•- 1,  which  gives  y  •  *  i,  x-  *a.  Taking 
the  second  value,  y*3x.  and  substituting  (or  y.  we  obuin 
x*(3+3+9)  - 15;  •'•  «•  - «.  *^hich  gives  x -  * l,  y -  *3.  Therefore 
the  BoiutfOns  are  x-*a,  y»i*i  and  x»*i,  y=*z.  Other 
artifice*  have  to  be  adopted  to  solve'  other  forms  of  simultaneous 
equation,  for  which  the  reader  ia  refened  to  J.  J.  Milne,  Cawpeesws 
to  WotUy  Problem  P^port.. 

II.  Indeterminate  Equations, 

I.  When  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  exceeds  the  number 
of  equations,  the  equations  will  admit  of  Innumerable  solutions, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  he  ixditlerminaU^  Thua  if  It  be  requtc«d 
to  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  be  10^  we  have  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  pr,  and  only  one  equation,  viz.  x-f  v  « 10,  which  may 
evidently  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  dinerent  values  of  x  and  y,  if 
fractional  solutions  be  admitted.  It  is,  however,  usual,  in  such 
questranaaa  this*  eo  restrict  values  of  the  numbers  sought  to  positive 
integers,  and  theiefofe,  in  this  caaew  we  oao  have  only  these  okie 
solutions. 


x-i,  2,  3.  4.  5.6.7.8,9: 
y-9.  8,  7.0.  5.  4. 3. ».  «: 


which  indeed  may  be  reduced  to  five^  for  the  first  four  become  the 
same  as  the  last  four,  by  simply  changing  x  into  v,  and  the  contrary. 
This  branch  of  analysto  was  extensively  studied  by  Diophantus. 
aad  b  sometimes  termed  the  Dio^hantine  Analysis. 

a.  Indeterminate  problems  are  of  different  orden,  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  equation  which  is  obtained  after  all  the  unknown 
quantities  but  two  have  been  eliminated  by  means  of  the  given 
equations.  Thote  of  the  first  order  lead  alwSys  to  equations  of 
the  form 

ax^by^^c, 
where  a,  6.  c  denote  given  whole  numbers,  and  x,  y  two  numbera 
to  be  found,  so  that  both  may  be  integers.  That  this  condition  may 
be  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  coefiicients  a,  b  ha\T  no  common 
divisor  which  is  not  alao  a  divisor  of  <;  ^  if  a-imf  and  6-m#. 
then  ax+^""Mdx+«My*c.  and  dc+»y"</Wi;  tmt  d,  e,  x.  y  are 
supposed  to  be  whole  nurobess,  therefore  cfm  ia  a  whole  number; 
hence  m  must  be  a  divisor  of  c. 

Of  the  four  forms  expressed  by  the  equatfon  ax*&y*«  i^c.  It  is 
obvious  that  dx-ffty"*^c  can  have  no  positive  integral  solutions. 
Also  ax— &y«"  —0  is  equivalenc  to  by^ox—e^  aad  so  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  forms  ox^by^c  Before  proceeding  to  Uie  geneat 
solution  of  these  equations  we  will  give  a  numerical  example. 

To  solve  ax-h3y-  2$  in  positive  integers.    From  the  given  eqoatk>n 
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%ie  have  x«(25-33f)/3-ii-y-(y-i)/9.  Htm, mmeex  m«tt  be  « 
whole  number,  it  (ollows  that  0^-^  i)/a  mutt  be  a  whole  namber. 
Let  us  assume  {y-t)j2^»,  then  ymi+2S',  and  s^ii-^ig,  where 
s  might  be  any  «iioIe  number  whatever,  if  there  were  no  limitation 
as  to  the  si^  oC  x  and  y.  But  since  tnese  Quantities  ate  required 
to  be  positive^  it  is  evident,  from  the  value  of  y,  that  s  must  be 
either  o  or  positive,  and  inm  the.  valne  of  x,  that  it  muet  be  Ices  dan 
4;  hence  s  may  have  these  four  values,  o,  i,  2, 3. 

II  ««  o,  »•!,      •    i-a,  «-3; 

Tli*n       }»"•"♦  «-8,  «-St  «-«. 

"««      b-  I,  y-i.  J'-S.      ,    y-7. 

3<  We  shall  now  give  the  solutioii  of  the  equatioo,  aac-'iy^e  in 
positive  intenn. 

Convert  ajb  into  a  continued  ffiactioo,  and  let  ^q  be  the  oon-- 
veigentammediatelypfeoeditiga/^itbsnaj-^^  «■!  (seeCoiiiurDBD 
FmaCTiOM). 

(a)  If  aq—hp'^t,  the  given  equatioo  aaif  be  written 

Since  a  and  5  are  prime  to  one  another!  then  « -'^  m^st  be  divisible 
by  ^  and  yep  by  a;^  hence 

(«-cg)/6-(y-cfl)/a-/. 

That  18.  »-W+cf  and  y-a/+c^. 

Pogntive  integral  solutions,  unlimited  In  number,  are  obtained  by 
giving  f  any  positive  integral  value,  and  any  negative  Integrsl  value, 
so  long  at  it  4s  nummcally  less  than  the  smaller  of  the  qlAncities 
tQ/bt  cp/a;  t  may  also  be  zero. 

(/J)  if  aq—hp^—l^  we  obtain x^U-'tq^  y=at—cp,  from  which 
positive  integral  solutions,  again  unlimited  In  number,  are  obtained 
by  giving  I  any  positive  integral  value  which'exceed9  the  greater  of 
the  two  Quantities  «g/^,  c^/a. 

If  a  or  0  is  unity,  afb  cannot  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction 
with  unit  numerators,  and  the  above  method  fails.  In  this  case  the 
■cations  can  bedeiivied  directly,  for  if  6  is  unity,  the  equation  may 
be  written  v-BOjc-c,  and  solutions  are  obtained  by  giving  x  poeiiive 
integral  values  gieater  than  «/a. 

4.  To  solve  ax-k-byc  in  positive  integers.  Converting  afh  into  a 
continued  fraction  and  proceeding  aa  beforCrivQ  obtain,  in  the  case  of 
aq~bp^i, 

x^cq-hKy^oi-cp, 

Positive  integral  solutions  are  obtained  by  giving  t  positive  integral 
valuea  not  less  than  cpja  and  not  greater  than  cdh* 

In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions  is  limited.  If  aq—hp'^^i 
we  obtain  the  general  solution  X'^bt—cq,y^cp^<U^  which  b  of 
the  same  form  is  in  the  preceding  case;  ror  the  determination  of 
the  number  of  solutions  the  reader  is  referred  to  H.  S,  Hall  and 
S.  R.  Knight's  m^ker  Alithra,  O.  Chrystal's  Alg^ra,  and  other 
text-books. 


titles, 

putting 

values  of  x  and  y  of  this  form, 

x-mr-^tuf.  y^mr-^-n'^f, 
or  fmr+n{i^ah  y-«iw'r+»'(d— «); 

where  t  and  r  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  except  in  so  far  as  the  values 
ctx,y,t  may  be  leouired  to  be  all  positive  t  tor  from  sudi  restriction 
the  valuea  of  a  and  r  may  be  confined  within  certain  Kmits  to  be 
determined  from  the  given  equation.  For  more  advanced  treatment 
of  linear  iodetcrminate  equations  see  Combinatorial  Analysis. 

6.  VVc  proceed  to  indeterminate  problems  of  the  second  degree: 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  formula  y«a+teHhcj^i 
where  x  is  to  be  found,  so  that  y  may  be  a  rational  quantity.  The 
possibility  of  rendering  the  proposed  formula  a  scmare  depends 
altogether  upon  the  coeflficients  a,  b.c;  and  there  are  four  cases  of 
the  problem,  the  solution  of  each  of  which  is  connected  with  some 
peculiarity  in  its  nature. 

Case^  I.  Let  a  be  a  square  number;  then,- putting^ for o^weliave 
y«-««+&x+cac«.  Suppose  V(f'+6x+cjc»)-;c+w*;  then  g«+te+ca^ 
■■<*+2gmx+mV,  or  bx+a?-3gmx+mV,  that  is,  b+cX''2pH+ 
mvci  hence 

Cast  2.  Let  (  be  a  square  number "{*;  then,  putting  VCs+^+ 
lfx«)«m+|pe.  we  find  «+ft3E+fy-irt"+2w^x4-|*ac',  or  a+fcc- 
w^-^2mgx;  hence  we  find 

Cote  5#  When  neither .«  nor  <  is  A  S9uare  number,  yet  if  the  ex- 
pression a-h^x+pc*  can  be  resolved  mto  two  simple  factors,  as 
f+M  and  h-^kx,  the  irrationality  may  be  taken  away  as  follows: — 

Assume  Vfe+frx+CT*)-Vl(/+FX)  (*+*x)l  -»«(/+fx).  then 
(/+g«)  (*-ffat)i-ii^(/+«x)»,  or  *+fa«iW»(/+cx) :  hence  we  find 

and  in  alt  these  formulae  m  mav  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

Case  4.  The  expression  a+ox+afi  may  be  transformed  into  a 


square  as  ofteh  Aa  ft  can  be  vceolred  mto  two  parte,  one  of  whkdi  Is 
a  complete  square,  and  the  other  a  product  ct  two  simpk  factors; 
for  then  it  has  dns  form.  ^+^,  where  p,  q  and  r  areqnaatitaes 
which  contain  no  power  of  x  higher  than  the  fint.  Let  ns  assume 
V(^»»-8r)*^+iii«  thtts  we  have  ^-».^i-^-fasi^+MiV  «nd 
r*ani^+M^,  and  aa  this  equation  involves  only  the  first  power  of 
X,  we  may  by  proper  reduction  obtam  from  it  rational  values  of 
X  and  yt  as  in  the  three  foregoing  caaea. 

The  a^lication  tA  the  preceding  genend  methods  of  resolution  to 
any  partkular  case  is  very  ea^;  we  shall  therefore  conclude  with 
a  single  example. 

Ex.  It  b  required  to  find  two  aquare  numbers  m/hose  sum  b  a 
given  square  number. 

Let^'be  the  given  square  number,  and  a^,  >■  the  ounben  Mqnired ; 
then,  by  the  Question,  Ji^+y"»o«,  and  y-V(o'-a^.  Thb  equation 
IS  evidently  of  such  a  forpi  as  to  be  resolvable  by  the  method  em- 
ployed in  case  i.  Accordingly,  by  comparing  V(«'-*^)  with  the 
general  expression  V  {f-^bx-^afi),  we  have  g-o,  6*0,  c—-i,  and' 
substituting  these  values  in  the  formulae,  and  also  ^n  for'*f  m,  we 
find 

tan    __n(ii*^l) 

If  ia-in*+i.  there  results  f  *2ii,  y-ii»-i,  c«»«+t.  Hence  if  r 
bean  even  number,  the  three  sides  of  a  rational  right-angled  triangle 
?'?  T\  W'')*-!*  (|*9*+'*  If  r  be  an  odd  number,  they  become 
(dividing  by  a)  rJO-i).  Hr»+i). 

For  example,  if  r=4.  4,  4-1,  4-1-1,  of  4,  3,  5,  are  the  sides  of  a 
n^ht-angled  triangle;  if  r-  7, 7, 24, 25  are  the  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle. 

III.  CtMe  BftuMuu. 

I.  CuUc  eqaations,  like  all  equations  abcve  the  CM  degree,  are 


divided  into  two  classes;  they  are  said  to  be  pxn  when  they  oentain 
only  one  power  of  the  uaknowa  quantity;  and  a4fnkd  when  they 
contam  two  or  rooro  powers  of  that  quantity^ 

Pure  cubic  equatbns  are  therefore  of  the  form  a* Mr;  and  hence 
it  appears  that  a  value  of  the  simple  powe^  of  the  unknown  quantity 
may  always  be  found  without  difnculty,  faw  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  ead>  side  of  the  equation.  Let  us  consSder  the  equation  3fi''^>»6 
man  fully.  Thb  b  decomposable  into  the  factors  x-c«o  and 
a'+c'+^'O.  The  rootsofthisquadratk  equation  are  i(- 1  abV-3)c, 
and  we  see  that  the  efiuation  x*<*c'  has  three  roots,  namely,  one  real 
root  c,  and  two  imaginary  roots  K  ~  x  ^  V  — 3)c.  By  making  c  equal 
to  unity,  we  observe  that  if — i  *  V  -*3)  are  the  imaginary  cube  roots 
of  unity,  whkh  are  generally  denoted  by «« and  m*,  fOr  it  b  easy  to 
showthat  (i(^i-^-3))«-j(-,+y^,).  ^ 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  such  cubic  equapons  as  have  idl  their  terms, 
and  which  are  therefore  of  thb  form, 

«»-|.Ax*-i-Bx-i-C-o, 

where.  A,  B  and  C  denote  known  qaanticies,  either  positive  or 
native. 

Thb  equation  may  be  transformed  into  another  in  whieh  the  second 
term  is  wanting  by  the  substitutionx'>— A/3.  Thb  transformation  is 
a  particular  case  of  a  general  theorem.  Let  x"  -J- Ax^> + Bir^ . . .  -  o. 
Substitute  x-^+A;^ then  Cy+A)*+Ary+^)-». . .  -o.  Expand  each 
term  by  the  bmomial  theorem,  and  let  us  fix  our  attention  on  the 
coefficient  of^y*-».  By  thb  process  we  obtain  o-y»-i-y^»CA-|-«A)+ 
terms  involving  lower  powers  of  y. 

Now  h  can  have  any  value,  and  if  we  choose  it  so  that  A+kJI«o, 
then  the  second  term  of  our  derived  equation  vanbhcs. 

Resuming,  therefore,  the  equation  y+qy+fo,  let  us  suppose 
y-^+s;  we  then  have  >•-»•+«• -»-3w(v-i-«)»i»«-i-s»-|-3wy,  and  the 
onginal  equation  becomes  v*+s*-h(3ss-fa)y-f-f«iO.  Now  9  and  a 
are  any  two  quantities  subject  to  the  relation  ymw-^M.  and  if  we 
suppose  3vs+9**o,  they  are  completely  determined.  Thb  leads  to 
»»-ih«*-|-f-o  and  3s»+a"0»  Therefore  a*  and  s*  are  the  roots  of  the 
i-Sl»/a7-o.    "~      ' 


quadratic  fi+rt' 


Therefore 


rigrs-Vr#vt??ii^: 


and  J -•|7-'i  i-iV+V  (iv5"+tf^r+ri-Jr-V(Vfff*+^'r)l- 

Thus  #e  have  obtained  a  valae  of  the  unknown  quantity  y,  in  terms 

of  the  known  quantities  q  and  r;  therefore  the  equation  b  resolved. 

3.  B<|t  thb  IS  only  one  of  three  values  which  y  nay  have.  Let  ua, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  put 

A §r+V(«V^+l^)»B--irW(^«»+lf^, 

andput{;:|}l|J:Vr3). 

Then,  from  what  has  been  shown  (S  0>  it  b  cNident  that  v  and  s  have 
each  these  Uute  vahies, 

.      .      v*^A,  9*a<7A,  vp^fii 
s-^B,  s^o^B,  s-^^B. 
To  detemuae  the  corresponding  values  of  0  and  s,  we  must  oon> 
sider  tTiat  »«  -  -  Jg  -  •&  (AB).    Now  if  we  observe'  that  s/^ "  j ,  it  will 
immediately  appear  that  v-i-i  has  these  three  values* 

s+s-  ^A+  ^B. 
s-f-s-a^fA-l-^^B,. 

which  are  therefore  the  three  values  of  y. 
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The  first  of  these  fomralae  is  commonly  hnovn  by  the  name  of 
Cardan's  rule  (see  Algebra:  History). 

The  fannulaa  given  above  for  the  roots  of  a  cuHc  equation  may 
be  put  under  a  different  form,  better  adapted  to  the -purposes  of 
ariuroetical  calculation,  as  follows  ^-Because  rs«  — 19,  thefefore 
s--4gXi/s--*«/*A;  hence  »+s-^A-i«/^A:  thus  it  appears 
that  tJie  three  values  of  y  may  also  be  expreawd  thus: 

y-  ^A-M  ^A 
y-«^A-W/^A 
y-/I^A-l««/*A. 

See  below,  Tktory  of  Egualions,  i{  16  et  seq. 
IV.  Biquadratic  EpiatioHS. 

t:  When  a  blqiiadratic  equation  contains  all  its  terms,  it  hat  this 
fonUt 

x*+Ax«+Bj(*+Cx+D  -o, 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  denote  known  quantities. 

We  shall  first  consider  pure  biquadratics,  or  such  as  conuin  only 
the  first  and  last  terms,  and  therefore  are  of  this  form,  x*^b*.  In 
this  case  it  is  evident  that  c  may  be  readily  had  by  two  extractions  of 
the  square  root ;  by  the  first  we  find  x^'i*.  and  by  the  second  x«6. 
This,  nowever,  is  only  one  of  the  values  which  x  may  have:  for  since 
«*»6*,  therefore  x«— 6«««o;  but  x*—b*  may  be  resolved  into  two 
factors  a^—^  and  x'+ft',  each  of  which  admits  of  a  similar  resolu- 
tion; for  x«-6«-(r-6)(x+6)  and  x«+*«-(ac-6V-t)(x+dV-i). 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  equation  x^-fr*«*o  may  also  be  expressed 
thus, 

(x-6)(x+6)(x-6V  -I)(x+6V  -l)-o; 
so  that  X  may  have  these  four  values, 

+»,        -b,       +6V-1,    *  -tV-i. 
tsro  of  which  are  real,  and  the  others  imaginary. 

3.  Next  to  pure  biquadratic  equations,  in  respect  of  easiness  of 
resolution,  are  such  as  want  the  second  and  fourth  terms,  and  there- 
fore have  this  form. 

These  may  be  resolved  in  the  manner  of  quadratic  equations;  for  if 
we  put  y***,  we  have 

Ji'+tfy+'-o, 
from  which  we  find  y*if  "tf^  V  (s*-4<)).  and  therefore 

3.  When  a  biquadratic  equation  has  all  its  terms,  its  resolution 
may  be  always  reduced  to  that  o(  a  cubic  equation.  There  are 
.various  methods  by  which  such  a  reduction  may  ^be  effected.  The 
following  was  first  given  by  Leonbard  Euler  in  the  Petersburg 
Commentaries,  and  auerwards  explained  more  fully  in  his  Elements 
of  Algebra. 

We  have  already  explained  how  an  equation  which  is  complete 
in  its  terms  may  be  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  degree, 
but  which  wants  the  second  term;  therefore  any  biquadratic 
equation  may  be  reduced  to  this  form, 

y*+pj^+«y+r-o, 

where  the  second  term  is  wanting,  and  where  p,  g,  r  denote  any 
known  quantities  whatever. 

That  we  may  form  an  equation  similar  to  the  above,  let  us  assume 
y«Va+V^+Vc.  and  also  suppose  that  the  letters  a,  b,  c  denote 
the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

»»+P^+Qs-R-o: 
then,  from  the  theory  of  equations  we  have 

a-H^+c--P,       ab-^ac-^bc^Q,       obemK, 
We  square  the  assumed  formula 

and  obtain         >"-a+6+c+a  (Va6+ Vac+ VW; 
or,  substituting  —  P  for  a-^b-hc,  and  transposing, 

>»-fP-2(Vc*+Va«+V6c). 

Let  this  equation  be  also  squared,  and  we  have 

y+aPy-hP«-.4(o*+flc-|-6c)-|-8(Vo'*c+Va*^+Vafte«)j 

and  since  aM-ae+6c«Q, 

and      Vo»&c+Vo4*«+V««c»-VoAc(Vo+V*+V<)-yity, 

the  same  equation  may  be  expressed  thus: 

y +2Py«+P«  -4Q+8  V  R^. 
Thus  we  have  the  biquadratic  equation 

y«+aP>»-8VR.y+P»-4Q-o, 
one  of  the  roots  of  whicli  b  y »  Va+  V&+  Vc»  while  a»  A,  c  are  the 
roots  of  the  cubic  equation  s'+Psi+ps— R-o. 

4.  In  order  to  apply  this  resolution  to  the  proposed  equation 
y*+^>*+5y +r  -o,  we  must  express  the  assumed  coefficients  P,  Q.  R 
by  means  of  p.  f .  f.  the  coefficients  of  that  equation.  For  thb  pur- 
pose let  us  compare  the  equations 

y*+2py-8  V  Ry+P«-4Q  -o* 
and  it  immediately  appears  that         | 

iP-p     -8VR-.g.    P'*4Q-f; 


and  from  these  eqaatioat  we  find 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  geiwnlly 
expressed  by  the  formula 

y-Va+VH-V«; 
where  OtbtC  denote  the  roots  of  this  cubic  eqaation. 


-+!'+*Ti^-S-» 


But  to  find  each  particular  root,  we  must  consider,  that  as  the  equare 
root  of  a  number  may  be  either  poutive  or  negative,  so  each  of  the 
quantities  Va»  V6,  vc  may  have  either  the  sten  4*  or^  prefixed 
to  it ;  and  hence  our  formula  will  give  eight  different  expressions 
for  the  root.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  piodtict  of 
the  three  quantities  Ve,  V^.  Vc  must  be  equal  to  VRorto  "iq; 
when  q  is  positive,  their  proauct  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  awi 
this  can  only^  be  effected  by  making  either  one  or  three  01  them 
negative;  again,  when  a  is  negative,  their  product  must  be  a  positive 
quantity;  so  that  in  this  case  they  must  either  be  all  positive,  or 
two  of  them  must  be  negative.  These  considerations  enable  us  to 
determine  that  four  of  tne  eight  expressions  for  the  root  beknw  to 
the  case  in  which  2  is  positive,  and  the  other  four  to  that  in  whioi  it 
is  negative. 

5.  we  shall  now  give  the  result  of  the  precedinji  investiffatioo  in 
the  form  of  a  practScai  rule;  and  as  the  ooeffiaents  of  die  cubic 
equatioB  which  has  been  found  involve  fractions,  we  shall  transform 
it  into  another,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  integers,  by  supposing 
s  *  |9.    Thus  the  equation 

becomes,  after  reduction, 

»»-l.a^+(^-4r)»-fl»-o; 

it  also  follows,  that  if  the  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  a,  fr.  c,  the 
roots  of  the  former  are  io,  |fr,  ic,  eo  that  our  rule  nay  now  be 
expressed  thus: 

I'Ct  y^+^+^y+r^o  be  any  biquadratic  equation  wsniinc  its 
second  term.    Form  this  cubic  equation 

f+2p»»+(^-4'^)»-tf«-o» 

and  find  its  roots,  which  let  us  denote  bv  a,  b,  e. 
Then  the  roots  of  the  proposed  biquadratic  equation  are, 

when  q  is  negative,  when  q  is  positive, 


y 


-Vo-I-Vft+Vc), 
Vfl-V6+Vc). 


(Vfl+V*- 


(X.) 


y-!(-Va+V6-V«). 
y-f(-Vc-V6+Vc). 
See  also  below,  Theory  of  Equations^  1 17  et  seq. 

V.  Tkmy  o(  Equations, 

1.  In  the  subject "  Theory  of  Equations  '*  the  term  equation  is 
used  to  denote  an  equation  of  the  form  x"~Pix**> . . .  *^««o, 
where  phpt...  puure  regarded  as  known,  and  x  as  a  quantity 
to  be  determined;  for  shortness  the  equation  is  written /(«)» a 

The  equation  may  be  numerical;  that  is,  the  ooeffidents 
h*  Psf*  ^^^^  then  numbers — ^understanding  by  number  » 
quantity  d  the  form  o+^»  (a  and  fi  having  any  positive  or 
negative  real  values  whatever,  or  say  each  of  these  is  regarded 
as  susceptible  of  continuous  variation  from  an  indefinitely  large 
negative  to  an  Indefinitely  large  positive  value),  and  t  denoting 
V-x. 

Or  the  equation  may  be  algebraicd;  that  !s,  the  coefficients 
are  not  then  restricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  explicitly  considered 
as  denoting,  numbers. 

I.  We  consider  first  numerical  eqnationa.  (Real  theory,  t-6; 
Imaginary  theory,  7-10.) 

Reoi  Theory, 

a.  Postponing  all  consideration  of  imaginories,  we  take  in  the 
first  instance  the  coefficients  to  be  real,  and  attend  only  tb'  the 
real  roots  (if  any);  that  is,  ^  /^t*  •  •  •  ^n  are  real  positive  *or 
negative  quantities,  and  a  root  a,  •!£  it  casts,  is  a  positive,  oc 
negative  quantity  such  that  a*^pia*^  ...  a^mq,  or  say, 
/(a)-o. 

It  is  very  useful  to  consider  the  curve  y"/(jr),— or,  what 
would  come  to  the  same,  the  curve  Ay*y(x),-:-but  it  is  better 
to  retain  the  first-mentioned  form  of  equation,  drawing,  if  need 
be,  the  ordinate  y  on  a  reduced  scale.  For  instance,  if  the 
given  equation   be  x*— 6x*-i'ii«~6-o6»o,>   then   the  curve 

*  The  coeflkients  were  selected  so  that  the  roots  might  be  n^y 
1. 1. 3- 
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jr*:^— 6x*-f-ii**-'6*o6  is  as  tfaoini  in  fig.  i,   idthout  any 
reduction  of  scale  for  the  ordinate. 

It  is  clear  that,  in  general,  y  is  a  continuous  one-valued 
function  of  s,  finite  for  every  finite  value  of  «,  but  becoming 
infinite  when  x  is  infinite;  ».«.,  assuming  throughout  that  the 
coefficient  of  x*  is  4-X|  then  when  jr«  00 ,  y«  +00 ;  but  when 
xa*  —  x,  then  ys+oo  or  —00,  according  as  «  is  even  or 
odd;  the  curve  cuts  any  line  whatever,  and  in  particular  it  cuts 
the  axis  (of  x)  in  at  most  n  points;  and  the  vvlue  of  «,  at  any 
point  <A,  intersection  with  the  axis,  is  a  root  of  the  c<iuation 

/(x)-o. 

if  J9,  a  are  any  two  values  of  x(a>fi,  that  is,  a  nearer  +0^  ), 
then  if  /oB),  /(o)  have  opposite  signs,  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  an 
odd  number  of  times,  sjoid  therefore  at  least  once,  between  the 
points  x»^t  xaa;  but  if  /(ft),  /(a)  liave  the  same  sign,  then 
between  these  points  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  an  even  number  of 
times,  or  it  may  be  not  at  all*  That  is,  f{fi) ,  f{a)  having  opposite 
signs,  there  are  between  the  limits  $,  a  an  (Kid  number  of  rcjil 
roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root;  but/(j8),/(a)  having 
the  same  sign,  there  are  between  these  limits  an  even  number  of 
renl  roots,  or  it  may  be  there  is  no  real  root.  In  particular,  by 
giving  to  $,  a  the  values  —  00 ,  +00  (or,  what  b  the  same  thing, 
any  two  values  suificientiy  near  to  the^  values  respectively)  it 
appeals  that  an  equation  of  an  odd  order  has  always  an  odd 
number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  kast  one  real  root;  but 
that  an  equation  of  an  even  order  has  an  even  number  of  real 
roots,  or  it  may  be  no  real  root. 

If  a  be  such  that  for  x«  or>a  (that  is,  x  nearer  to'  +00 )  fix) 
is  always  +1  aud  0  be  such  that  for  x«or  <^  (that  b,  x 
nearer  to  •— oo)  fix)  is  always  — ,  then  the  real  roots  (if  any) 
lie  beti^een  these  limits  Jr»^,  «>««;  and  it'  is  easy  to  find  by 
trial  such  two  limits  ihduding  between  them  an  the  real  roots 

(if  Auy)* 

3.  Suppose  that  the  positive  value  ^  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the 
difference  between  two  real  roots  of  the  equation;  or  rather 
(since  the  foregoing  expresmon  would  imply  the  existence  of  real 
roots)  suppose  that  there  are  not  two  real  roots  such  that  their 
difference  taken  positively  is  «>  or  <8;  then,  y  being  any  value 
whatever,  there  is  cleariy  at  mo5t  one  real  root  between  the 
limits  y  and  ir+$;  and  by  what  precedes  there  is  such  real  root 
or  there  is  not  such  real  root,  according  as  /(y),  /(7+*)  have 
opposite  signs  or  have  the  same  sign.  And  by  dividing  in  this 
manner  the  interval  pie  a  into  intervals  each  of  which  is  ■•  or 
<d,  we  should  not  only  ascertain  the  number  of  the  real  roots 
(if  any),  but  we  should  also  sepornU  the  real  roots,  that  is,  find 
lor  each  of  them  limits  %  7+^  between  which  there  lies  this  one, 
and  only  this  one,  real  root. 

In  particular  cases  it  is  frequently  possible  to  ascertain  the  number 
cf  the  real  roots,  and  €0  effect  their  separation  by  trial  or  otherwise, 
without  much  difficulty;  but  the  foregoing  was  the  general  process 
as  employed  by  Joseph  Loub  l^agrange  even  in  the  second  edition 

iiSoS)  of  the  TraiU  de  In  risolutum  aes  iqmtiatu  numhiques;^  the 
^termination  of  the  limit  i  had  to  be  Hfected  by  means  of  the 
*'  equation  of  differences  "  nr  equation  of  the  order  ^n(n  - 1  >,  the  roots 
.of  which  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the  rootp  01  the  given 
equation,  and  the  prooew  is  a  cumbroiM  and  unsatisfaciory  one. 

4.  The  great  step  was  effected  by  the  theorem  of  J.  C.  F. 
Sturm  (1835)— 'vis.  here  starting  from  the  fuoctioo /(;r),  and  its 
first  derived  f  unction/Car),  we  have  (by  a  process  which  is  a  slight 
modification  of  that  for  obtaining  the  greatest  common  measure 
of  these  two  functions)  to  form  a  series  of  functions 

/C»)./(x)./t(»)  .  .  .  /.(«) 
of  the  degrees  «,  fi— i,  n-^ s  .  .  .  o  respectively,— the  last  term 
/•(«)  being  tlius  an  absolute  constant.  These  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  (if  any) 
between  any  two  given  limits  /},  a;  viz.  supposing  a>p  (that  is, 
a  nearer  to  +  00  ),  then  substituting  successively  these  two  values 
in  the  series  of  functions,  and  attending  only  to  the  signs  of  the 
xesulting  values,  the  number  of  the  changes  of  sign  lost  in  passing 
^rom  ^  to  a  is  the  required  number  of  rod  toots  between  the  two 

I  The  third  edition  (1826)  is  a  reproduction  of  that  of  1808:  the 
first  edition  has  the  date  1798.  but  a  large  part  of  the  contents  is 
taken  from  memoira  of  176^-1768  and  177^^71* 


limits.  In  partfculaf ,  taking  0,  a  «■  -*  00 ,  -i-  oe  respectively,  the 
signs  of  the  several  functions  depend  merely  on  the  signs  of  the 
terms  which  contain  the  highest  powers  of  x,  and  are  seen  by 
inspection,  and  the  theorem  thus  gives  at  once  the  whole  number 
of  real  roots. 

And  although  theoretically,  in  order  to  comi^ete  by  a  finite 
number  of  operations  the  wparation  of  the  real  roots,  we  still 
need  to  know  the  value  of  the  before-mentioned  limit  6;  yet 
in  any  given  case  the  separation  may  be  effected  by  a  limited 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  process.  The  practical  difficulty 
is  when  two  or  more  roots  are  very  near  to  each  other.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  theorem  ^ows  that  there  arc  two  roots 
between  o  and  10;  by  giving  to  x  the  values  x,  s*  s,.  ..socoes- 
sively,  it  might  appear  that  the  two  roots  were  between  5  and  6; 
then  again  that  they  were  between  $•$  and  s*4,  then  between 
5-34  and  5-35,  aiid  so  on  until  we  arrive  at  a  separation;  say  it 
appears  that  between  5-346  and  5*347  there  is  one  root,  and 
between  5*348  and  5*349  the  other  root.  But  in  the  case  in 
question  5  would  have  a  very  small  value,  such  as  'ooa,  and  even 
supposing  this  value  known,  the  direct  application  of  Uie  fiist- 
mentioned  process  would  be  still  move  laborious. 

5.  Supposing  the  separation  once  effected,  the  determinatkm 
of  the  single  real  root  which  lies  between  the  two  given  limits 
may  be  effected  to  any  required  degree  of  approximation  either 
by  the  processes  of  W.  G.  Homer  and  Lagrange  (which  are  in 
principle  a  carrying  out  of  the  method  of  Sturm's  theorem),  or 
by  the  process  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  perfected  by  Joseph 
Fourier  (which  requires  to  be  separately  considered). 

First  as  to  Homer  and  Lagrange.  We  know  that  between  the 
limits  fi,  a  there  lies  one,  ana  only  one,  real  root  of  the  equation; 
/(/9)  and  /(•)  have  therefore  opposite  ngns.  Suppose  any  inter- 
mediate value  is  0;  in  order  to  determine  by  Sturm's  theorem 
whether  the  root  lies  between  fi,  6,  or  between  d,  a,  it  would-be  quite 
unnecessary  to  calculate  the  signs  of  /(«>,  yC^),  ftCe)  . . .;  only  the 
sign  of /(^  is  required;  for,  if  this  has  the  same  sfpi  as  /(/I),  then 
the  mot  IS  between  A  ^  if  the  same  sign  as  /(a^,  then  the  root  is 
between  9,  a.  We  want  to  make  0  increase  from  the  inferior  limit 
fi,  at  which  f(e)  has  the  sign  or/(^),  so  k>ng  as/(0)  retains  this  sign, 
and  then  to  a  value  for  which  it  assumes  the  opposite  sjjgn;  we  have 
thus  two  nearer  limits  of  the  required  root,  and  the  pcocess  may 
be  repeated  indefinitely. 

Homer's  method  (1819)  gives  the  root  as  a  decimal,  figure  by  figure ; 
thus  ^  the  equation  be  known  to  have  one  real  root  between  o  and  10, 
it  is  in  effect  shown  say  that  5  is  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  is  between 
5  and  6);  next  that  5*4  is  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  is  between  54 
and  5*5);  and  so  on  to  any  number  of  decimals.  Each  figure  is 
obtained,  ndt  by  the  successive  trial  of  all  the  figures  which  precede 
it,  but  (as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  extraction  of  a  square  root, 
which  IS  in  fact  Homer's  process  applied  to  this  particular  case) 
it  is  (riven  presumptively  as  the  first  fij^ure  of  a  quotient;  such  value 
may  oe  too  large,  and  then  the  next  inferior  intej^r  must  be  tried 
instead  of  it,  or  it  may  require  to  be  further  diminished.  And  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  process  not  only  gives  the  approximate 
value  a  of  the  root,  but  (as  in  the  extraction  of  a  square  root)  it 
includes  the  cakularion  of  the  function  /(a),  which  should  be,  and 
approximately  is»  "O.  The  arrangement  of  the  calculations  b  very 
elegant,  and  forms  an  integral  iiart  of  the  actual  method.  It  lai 
to  be  observed  that  after  a  certain  number  of  decimal  places  have 
been  obtained,  a  good  many  more  can  be  found  by  a  mere  division. 
It  is  in  the  progress  tacitly  assumed  that  the  roots  have  been  first 
separated. 

Lagrange's  method  (1767)  gives  the  root  as  a  continued  fraction 

a-f-l ,- . .  .  .  ,  where  a  is  a  positive  or  negative  integer  (wiiich 

may  be  »o),  but  h,e,  .  ,  .  tn  po«tive  integera.  Suppose  the  roots 
have  been  separated ;  then  (by  trial  if  need  be  ci  consecutive  integer 
values)  the  hmits  may  be  made  to  be  consecutive  integer  numben: 
say  they  are  a,  a+i :  the  value  of  x  is  therefore  ■■a-t-i/y,  where  y 
b  positive  and  greater  than  i ;  from  the  given  equation  for  x, 
writing  therein  x*a+ 1 /y,  we  form  an  equation  of  the  same  order  for 
y,  and  this  equatk>n  will  nave  one,  and  only  one,  positive  root  greater 
than  I ;  hence  finding  for  it  the  limits  b,  fr+i  (where  b  b"or>i). 
we  hsve  y>6+i/s,  where  s  b  positive  and  greater  than  i ;  and  so  on 
—that  b,  we  thus  obtain  the  successive  deinominatora  b,  e,  d  .  .  . 
of  the  continued  fraction.  The  method  b  theoretically  very  elegant, 
but  the  disadvantage  is  that  it  gives  the  result  in  the  form  of  a 
continued  fractkin,  which  for  the  most  part  must  ultimately  be  con- 
verted into  a  decimal.  There  b  one  advantage  in  the  method,  that 
a  commensurable  root  (that  b,  a  root  equal  to  a  rational  fraction) 
b  found  accurately,  since,  when  such  root  exbts,  the  a>ntinued 
fraction  terminates. 
&  Newtoo>nielhod(i7ii),aspe(fectedbyFouricr(i83i).mayb0 
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rougUy  fUUd  M  Collowt.  If  ««Yb**a  APPf^xunatovalueof  aay 
roQt,  and  y-i-h  the  correct  value,  then/(T-i-)i)«'0,  that  is* 

A^+ir(T)+~r(T)+...-o; 

and  then,  if  A  be  so  small  that  the  terms  after  the  second  may  be 
neglected, /(y)+*/' (7)  -o,  that  is,  h  "-/MlfM,  or  the  new  approxi- 
mate value  IS  ««*'r7(Y)/r(ir)i  and  so  on,  as  often  as  we  please. 
It  will  be  observed  that  so  far  nothing  has  been  assumed  as  to  the 
separation  of  the  roots,  or  even  as  to  the  existence  of  a  real  root ; 
y  has  been  taken  as  the  approximate  value  of  a  root,  but  no  precise 
meaning  has  been  attached  to  this  expression.  The  Question  arises, 
What  ai^  the  conditions  to  be  satisfiea  by  y  in  order  that  the  process 
may  by  successive  repetitions  actually  lead  to  a  certain  real  root  of  the 
equation;  or  that,  y  being  an  approximate  value  of  a  certain  real 
root,  the  new  value  y-f(y)lf(y)  may  be  a  more  approximate  value. 
Referring  to  fig.  ij  it  ts  easy  to  see  that  if  OC  represent  the  assumed 
value  T,  then*  diawtng  the  ordinate  CP  to  meet  the  curve  in  P,  and 
the  Undent  PC'  to  meet  the  axis  in  C\  wc  shall  have  OC'  as  the  new 
approximate  value  of  the  root.  But  observe  that  there  b  here  a 
real  root  OX,  and  that  the  curve  beyond  X  is  convex  to  the  axis; 
under  these  conditions  the  point  C  is  nearer  to  X  than  was  C;  and, 
■tarting  with  C*  instead  of  C,  and  proceeding  in  like  manner  to  draw 
a  new  ordinate  and  tangent,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  please,  we 
approximate  continually,  and  that  with  great  rapidity,  to  the  true 
value  OX.  But  if  C  had  been  taken  on  the  other  side  of  X,  where  the 
curve  b  concave  to  the  axis,  the  new  point  C  might  or  might  not 
be  nearer  to  X  than  was  the  point  C;  and  in  thb  case  the  method, 
if  it  succeeds  at  all,  does  so  by  accidcm  only,  t.e.^  it  may  haopen 
that  C  or  some  subwquent  point  comes  to  be  a  point  C,  such  that 
CO  is  a^ro^rapproxf  mate  value  of  the  root,  and  then  the  subsequent 
approximations  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  thb  value  had  oeen 
assumed  ia  the  nnt  inttancei  all  the  pxeceding  work  being  wasted. 


Fio.  I. 

It  thus  appears  that  for  the  proper  application  of  the  method  we 
require  more  than  the  mere  separation  of  the  roots.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  approximate  to  a  certain  root  a,  ^OX,  we  require  to  know 
that,  between  OX  and  some  value  ON,  the  curve  is  always  convex 
to  the  axb  (analytically,  between  the  two  values,  f(x)  and  f'lx)  must 
have  always  the  same  sign).  When  this  is  so,  the  point  C  may  be 
taken  anywhere  on  the  proper  side  of  X,  and  within  the  portion  XN 
of  the  axis;  and  the  process  b  then  the  one  already  explained. 
The  approximation  is  in  general  a  very  rapid  one.  If  we  know  for  the 
rcquii^  root  OX  the  two  limits  OM,  ON  such  that  from  M  to  X  the 
curve  is  always  concave  to  the  axis,  while  from  X  to  N  it  is  always 
convex  to  the  axis, — then,  taking  D  anvwhere  in  the  portion  MX 
and  (as  before)  C  in  the  portion  XN,  drawing  the  ordinatcs  DO, 
CP,  and  joining  the  points  P,  0  by  a  line  which  meets  the  axis  in  Er. 
also  constructing  the  point  C  by  means  of  the  tangent  at  P  as  before, 
we  have  for  the  required  root  the  new  limits  Ou',  OC';  and  pro- 
ceeding in  like  manner  with  the  points  D',  C,  and  so  on  as  often  as 
we  please,  we  obtain  at  each  step  two  limits  approximating  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  required  root  OX.  The  process  as  to  the  point  D', 
tianshted  into  analysis,  is  the  ordinate  process  of  interpolation. 
Suppose  OD»A  0C-«,  wc  have  approximately /(/J +*) -/(/J)  + 

*{/W-/W^  whence  if  the  ttK>tb/l+A  then  A --fc^fi^. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Homer's  method,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  correction  h,  to  an  approximate  value  «,  b  theieia  iouod 
as  A  quotient  the  same  or  such  as  the  quotient  /(•)  *fia)  which 
preseotB  itself  in  Newton's,  method.  The  difference  b  that  with 
Horner  the  integer  part  of  thb  quotient  is  ukcn  as  the  presumptive 
value  of  k,  and  the  figure  b  verified  at  each  step.  With  Newtoa  the 
quotient  itself,  developed  to  the  proper  number  of  decimal  places, 
b  taken  as  the  value  of  Ai,  if  too  many  decimals  are  taken,  there 
would  t>e  a  waste  of  workt  but  the  error  would  correct  itself  ^t  the 
aext  step.  Of  course  the  calculation  should  be  (conducted  Without 
any  such  waste  of  work* 

Imaginary  Theory, 
7.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  expression  mtmher  and  the 
condative  ^Sthet  numerical  were  ftt  Uie  oatiet  «5ed  In  a  wide 


sense,  as  esteodinf  to  Imtgiiiinet.  Thb  extension  ariast  cut 
of  the  theory  of  equations  by  a  process anBk)gaus  to  that  by  wliidli 
number,  in  its  original  most  restricted  soise  of  positive  integer 
number,  was  extended  to  have  the  roeaaing  of  a  veal  poailiw 
or  negative  magnitude  susc^tible  of  continuous  variation. 

If  for  a  moment  number  b  understood  in  its  most  lestncted 
sense  as  meaning  positive  integer  number,  the  solution  of  a  simi^ 
equation  leads  to  an  ejttension;  ojr— 6«»o  ^vcs  x^hja,  a 
positive  fraction,  and  we  can  in  thb  manner  represc&t,  not 
accurately,  but  as  nearly  as  we  please,  any  positive  magnitude 
whatever;  so  an  equation  ax-^h^o  gives  X'^'~b/a,  vhidb 
(approximately  as  before)  represents  any  negative  magnitude. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  extended  signilicaikon  of  number  as  n 
continuously  varying  positive  or  negative  magnitttd&  Sudi 
numbers  may  be  added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided 
one  by  another,  and  the  result  is  always  a  number.  Kow  from 
a  quadric  equation  we  derive,  in  like  manner,  the  notion  of  n 
complex  or  imaginary  number  such  as>  b  spoken  of  above.  The 
equation  a^+i*o  b  not  (in  the  fovegoing  sensoi  number^real 
number)  satisfied  by  any  numerical  value  whatever  of  »;  but 
we  assume  that  there  b  a  number  which  ve  call  i,  satisfying  the 
equation  t'+i  ^o,  and  then  taking  a  and  b  any  leai  numbers, 
we  form  an  expression  such  as  «+M,  and  use  the  eiprcssioa 
number  in  thb  extended  sense:  any  two  such  numbers  may  be 
added  or  subtcsctodt  multiplied  or  divided  one  by  the  other, 
and  the  result  b  always  a  number.  And  if  we  consider  fixst 
a  quadric  equation  x'+^x+g  *  q  where  p  and  q  are  real  numbers^ 
and  next  the  like  equation,  where  p  and  q  are  any  numbers 
whatever,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exbts  for  x  a  numerical 
value  which  satisfies  the  equation;  or,  in  other  words^  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  equation  has  a  nuiDarical  root.  Tlie  like 
theorem,  in  £ict,  holds  good  for  an  eq^tion  of  any  order  whatever; 
but  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  was  not  the  case;  say  that 
there  was  a  cubic  equation  «'+A>'+9«4T>"0h  with  numerical 
coefficients,  not  satbfied  by  any  numerical  value  of  x,  we  sboukl 
have  to  establbh  a  new  imaginaryi  satisfying  some  such  equation, 
and  should  then  have  to  consider  numbers  of  the  form  a-f  ^',  or 
perhaps  0+^'+^''  i<h  ^1  f  numbers  B+/3>of  the  kind  heretofore 
considered), — first  we  should  be  thrown  back  on  the  quadric 
equation  s^+^^+f  «"0»  P  and  q  being  now  numbers  of  the  last*! 
mentioned  extended  form--fiMi  cotuUi  that  every  such  equation 
has  a  numerical  root^and  if  not,  we  might  be  led  to  other 
imaginaries  k,  I,  &c.,  and  so  on  dd  injiniium  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

But  in  fact  a  numerical  equation  of  any  order  whatever  has 
always  a  numerical  root,  and  thus  numbers  (in  the  foregoing 
sense,  number  >■  quantity  of  the  form  a+/30  form  (wkoi  real 
numbers  4o  not)  a  universe  complete  in  itself,  such  that  starting 
in  it  we  are  never  led  out  of  iL  There  may  very  well  be,  and 
perhaps  are,  numbers  in  a  more  general  sense  of  the  term 
(quaternions  are  not  a  case  in  point,  as  the  ordinary  laws  of 
combination  are  not  adhered  to),  but  in  order  to  have  to  do  with 
such  numbers  (if  any)  we  must  start  with  them. 

6.  The*  capital  theorem  as  regards  numerical  equatiobs  thos 

is,  every  numerical  equation  has  a  numerical  root;  or  for 

shortness  (the  meaning  being  as  before),  every  equation  has  a 

root.    Of  course  the  theorem  b  the  reverse  of  self-evident,  and 

it  requires  proof;  but  provbionally  assuming  it  as  tnie,  we  derrre 

from  it  the  general  theory  of  numerical  equations.    As  the  term 

root  was  introduced  in  the  course  of  sa  expIaattieB,  it  will  be 

convenient  to  give  bete  the  formal  definition. 

A  number  a  such  that  substituted  for  x  it  makes  the  fuactbn 
xi*-^ix"~*.  .  .  "fc^*  to  be  BO,  or  say  such  that  it  satisfies  the 
equation  /(x)  "O.  is  said  to  be  a  root  of  the  equation;  that  is,  a 
being  a  root,  we  have 

fl*-^fl»^  .  .  .  •ft^n^o,  orsay/(s)*o; 

and  it  Is  then  i^aslly  shown  that  x-q  is  S  factor  of  the  function /Tr), 
viz.  that  we  have  /(x) « (x-fl)/i(x>,  where  /i(r)  is  a  function 
jc«-*;^^a«-«  4  ,  .  ^qn^  of  the  order  «-i,  with  numtiical  co- 
afiicients  fi,  4k  >  •  •  4b.«> 

In  general  a  is  not  a  root  .of  the  equation /if  v)  mo,  but  it  may  be  so 
— ie./iix)  may  contain  the  factor  *-« ;  when  this  b  so,  f(x)  will 
contain  the  factor  (x-a)*:  writing  then  /(x)  ■■  (x-o)V»(x),  and  assom- 
ing  that  a  b  not  a  root  01  the  equatkm/s(i^  •o,  x«a  is  then  said  to 
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be  a  donble  root  of  tKe  equation /(x)»o;  and  simQariy  j[(x)  may^ 
coDtain  the  factor  (x— a)'  and  no  nigner  power,  aod  x*a  »  then  a 
triple  root;  and  m  on. 

Sappoang  in  general  that  /(x)«'(»~ay*F(x)  (a  being  a  positive 
mtmt  which  may  be  >»  i,  (;r<~a)*  the  highest  power  of-x— a  which 
divides /(x).  and  JpQc)  being  of  course  of  the  order  n—a),  then  the 
equation  F(x) >0  will  have  a  rcx>t  b  which  will  be  diffj^cent  from  a; 
x^b  will  be  a  factor,  in  general  a  simple  one,  but  it  may  be  a  multiple 

one.  of  F(x),  and  /(x)  will  in  thh  case  be  -  (x-a)'(x-6)^#(x)  (fi  a 

poative  integer  which  may  be  -i,  (x-6)^  the  highest  power  of 
s—b  in  F(x)  or/(x)»  and^x)  being  of  course  of  the  order  n—m^fi^. 
Theor^^aai  equation /(pc) >*o  js  ^this  ostte  said  to  have  ciioocaeaoli. 
MO,  0  root  j  each  "•  b ;  and  so  on  for  any  other  factors  (r-^)*^,  &c. 

We  have  thus  the  tktorem — A  numerical  equation  of  the  order  n 
has  in  every  case  n  roots,  viz.  there  exist  n  numbers,  a,  &,  .  .  .  (i» 
general  all  distinct,  but  which  may  arrange  themselves  iti  any  sets 
ofeqnalvalues),  such  that /(x)«»(X'^a)(x^d)(x—«)  . .  .identically. 

If  the  equation  has  equal  roots,  these  can  in  gcnetai  bedctemined. 
and  the  case  is  at  any  rate  a  special  one  which  may  be  in  the  first 
instance  excluded  from  conuderation.  It  is,  therefore,  in  general 
assumed  that  the  equation /(x)  wo  has  all  its  roots  unequal. 

If  the  coefficients  pi,  Pi,  .  .  .  aro  all  or  any  one  or  more  of  them 
imaginary,  then  the  eqiiauon/(x)  vo,  sraaiating  the  real  and  imajBiinH 
arv  parts  thereof,  may  be  written  FCx)+i*(x)-o,  where  F(x), 
4(x)  are  each  of  them  a  function  with  real  coefficients:  and  it  thus 
appears  that  the  equation /(x)ao,  w^ith  imaginary  codOficicnts,  has 
not  in  general  any  real  root ;  supposing  it  to  have  a  real  root  it.  this 
must  be  at  once  a  root  of  each  of  the  equations  F(x)  ^o  and  4(x)  »» o. 

But  an  equation  with  real  coefficients  may  ha\'c  as  well  imaginary 
as  real  roots,  and  we  have  further  the  theorem  that  for  any  sucn 
equation  the  imaginary  roots  enter  in  pairs,  viz.  a-^-fii  being  a  root, 
then  «—  /3i  will  be  also  a  root.  It  follows  that  if  the  order  be  odd, 
there  is  always  an  odd  number  of  real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one 
realroot. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  an  equation  «;tth  real  coeffideots,  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  real  roots,  and  of  their  separation,  has  been 
already  considered.  Xn  the  general  case  of  an  equation  with 
imaginary  (it  may  be  real)  coefficients,  the  like  question  arises 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  (real. or  imaginary)  roots;  thus,  if 
for  facility  of  conception  we  regard  the  constituents  a,  jS  of  a 
root  a+/9t  as  the  co-ordinatesof  a  point  in  plcMOf  and  accordingly 
represent  the  root  by  such  point,  then  drawing  in  the  plane  any 
closed  curve  or  **  contour/'  the  question  is  how  many  roots  lie 
within  such  contour. 

This  IS  solved  theoretically  by  means  of  a  theorem  of  A.  L.  Cauchy 
(1637),  via.  writing  in  the  ormnal  equation  x+ty  in  place  of  x,  the 
function /(x+«y^  becomes  -F+iQ,  where  P  and  O  are  each  of  them 
a  rational-  aad  mtcgral  function  (with  real  ceeniciems)  of  (x,  y). 
Imagiaing  the  point  ue,  y)  to  travel  along  thecontoor.andoonsidonng 
the  number  of  changes  of  sign  from  —  to  +  ana  from  +  to  — 
of  the  fraction  corresponding  to  passages  of  the  fraction  through 
sefo  (that  ts»  to  values  for  which  P  becomes  ixo,- disregarding  those 
(or  which  Q  beconies  «*o>tf  the  diffemiceoC  these  nnnioenpves  the 
number  of  roots  witliiii  the  contour.  ^        •    • 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  demonstration  does  not  pre- 
suppose  the  existence  of  any  root;  the  contour  may  be  the  infinity 
of  tne  plane  (such  infinity  titgaided  as  a  coMour.  or  closed  corx^e), 
and  in  Uiis  case  it  cait  be  shown  (and  that  very  eadly )  that  the  diliert 
ence  of  the  numbers  of  changes  of  sign  is  «• » ;  that  is,  there  ace  within 
the  infinite  contour,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  there  are  in  all  n  roots ;, 
thus  Cauchy's  theorem  contains  really  the  proof  of  the  fundamental' 
Uieorem  that  a  numerical  equation  of  the  nth  order  fnot  only  has 
a  nuniericat  root,  but)  has  precisely  n  rootsu  It  would  appear  that 
this  proof  of  the  fundamental  theorem  in  its  most  complete  form  is 
in  principle  identical  with  the  last  proof  of  K.  F.  Gauss  (1849)  of 
the  theorem,  in  the  form-^A  numerical  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  always  a  root.^ 

But  in  the  case  of  a  finite  contour,  the  actual  determination  of  the 
difference  which  gives  the  number  of  real  roots  can  be  effected  only 
ill  the  case  of  a  rectangular  contour,  by  applying  to  each  of  its  sides 
separately  a  method  such  as  that  of  Sturm's  theorem ;  and  thus  the 
actual  detertninatiOA  ultimately  depends  on  a  method  such  as  that 
of  Sturm's  theorem. 

Very  Uttle  has  been  done  in  xegard  to  the  -Gakufation.oC'the 
imaginary  roots  of  an  equation  by  approximation;  and  the  que^ion 
is  not  here  considered.  , 

10.  A  class  of  numerical  equations  which  needs  to  be  con- 
udered  is  that  of  the  binomial  equations  x*— a»o(a»a+/3», 
a  complex  number). 

*  The  earlier  demonstrations  by  Euler,  Lagiaage.  Ac.  Mlate  to  the 
c^ase  of  a  numerical  equation  with  real  coefiicients;  and  they  consist 
In  lowing  that  such  ix^ation  has  always  a  real  quadratic  divlsor,f  nr* 
rthhins;  two  roots,  which  are  either  real  or  else  conjugate  im^naries 
a+9i  (see  Lagrai^'s  EgwUians  mmMques). 


The  fonBohtf  eonclusioos  apply^  vSt.  there  are  alwaya  fi  ro(it% 
which,  it  may  be  shown,  are  all  unequal.  And  these  can  be  found 
numerically  by  the  extraction  of  the  square  root,  and  of  an  nth  root^ 
of  ftoi  numbecv.  and  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  natural  etaea  and 
cosines.*    For  writing 

there  is  always  a  real  angle  X  (positive  and  less  than  2r),  such  that 

it^  cosine  and  sine  are  *y(ai^^)and  ^/i  .^^  respectively;  that 

is,  writing  for  shortness  V  («'  +/?)  «■  p,  we  havea+Zf  "pCcosX+isin  K), 
or  the  equation  is   x»-p(cosX+»  sin  X);  hence  observing    that 

(cosjj+sain-)   MCOsX-H'sin  \  a  value  of  x  is««Vp(cos--Hsln-) . 

The  formula  really  gives  all  the  roots,  for  instead  of  X  we  may  write 
X+Sfr,  J  a  positive  or  negative  integer,  and  then  we  have 


:»Vp(coe 


X-ha5r 


->8tn 


X+«*r' 


). 


n      n 

which  has  the  n  values  obtained  by  giving  to  s  the  values  o,  i,  3  ... 
n—i  in  succession;  the  roots  arc,  it  is  clear,  fcpresented  by  points 
lying  at  equal  intervals  on  a  circle.  But  it  is  more  convenient  to  pro* 
csed  somewhat  differently ;  talcing  one  of  the  roots  to  be  9,  so  that 
0*  "fl,  then  assuming  x  "^,  the  equation  becomes  >*—  i  ■■o,  which 
equation,  like  the  original  equation, has  precisely^  n  roots  (one  of  them 
being  of  course  "i/.  And  the  original  equation  x*  — a  "O  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  more  simple  equation  x*—t>«o;  and  although  the 
theory  <^  this  equation  is  included  in  the  preceding  one;  yet  it  is 
popper  to  state  it  separately. 
The  equation  x"— I  "O  Kas  its  several  roots  expressed  in  the  form 

t.UtfJt . . .  cd^*,  where  w  may  be  Uken  -cos--  +t  sin '^;  an  fact* 

2irib  ^wlt 

w  having  this  value,  any  integer  power  u^  is*co8--7-+*tin-^,  and 

n  n 

we  thence  haye  ijJ')'  *cos  iwh+i  sin  iwh, « i,  that  b,  w*  is  a  root  of 
tlu!  equatbn.    The  thoory  will  be  resumed  further  on. 

By  what  precedes,  we  are  led  to  the  notion  (a  numerical)  of  the 
radical  a*^*  regarded  as  an  n- valued  function;  any  one  of  these  being 
denoted  by  V^i  then  the  series^ of  values  is  Vo,  «Vo, . . .  ci>*"*Voj 
or  we  may,  if  we  please,  use  Va  instead  of  a'/*  as  a  symbol  to  denote 
the  is-x'alued  function. 

As  the  coefficients  of  an  algebraical  equation  nuty  be  numerical, 
all  which  follows  in  r^ard  to  algebraical  equations  is  (with,  it  may 
be,  so^ie  few  modifications)  applicable  to  numerical  equations;  and 
hence,  concluding  for  the  present  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  pass  on  to  algebraical  equation*. 

Algebraical  Equations. 

XX.  The  equation  is 

**-Ai*^+.».*^i*o, 
and  we  Here  assume  the  existence  of  roote,  vis.  we  assume  that 
there  are  n  quantities  a,  6,  c  ...  (in  gencrai  all  of  them  different, 
but  which  in  particular  cases  may  become  equal  in  sets  in  any 
manner),  such  that 

«»-^i«^+-..*/>»«0; 
or  looking  at  the  question  in  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
starting  -irith  the  xoots  a,  fr, «...  as  given,  we  express  the  peoduct 
of  the  «  iactota  tf—o,  x**-^, ...  itt-tihe  foregoing  fom,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  orders  having  the  n  roots  a^btC  ... 
In  either  case  we  have 

i.e.  regarding'  the  coefficients  ^,  ^s . . .  p«  as  ^ven,  then  we 
assume  the  existence  of  roots  #,  ^  c, . . .  such  that  ^■■Sa,  &c.; 
or,  regarding  the  roots  as  given,  then  we  write  P\t  pt,  &c.,  to 
denote  the  functions  2a,  Zab,  &c. 

As  abeady  explained,  the  epithet  «d«lMiSca1  is  not  tfrtd  In  tppoA' 

tioA  to  numerical  r  an  algebraical  eqiatlon  h  merely  an  equation 

wherein  the  cocflicienta  are  not  restikted  to  denote,  or  are  not  ex>* 

pUcitLy  considered  as  denoting,  numbers.    That  the  abstraction  is 

'legitimate,  appears  by  the  simplest  example:  in  saying  that  the 

equation  Ji^—px+3-ohasa  root«-i{^-f*v(^—4?)l.  we  mean  that 

writing  this  v^ue  for  x  the  equation  oecomes  an  identity,  \i\P+ 

V(^-4«)l)'-^lll^+V(p»-4«)IJ+fl-o:  and  the  verification  of 

•this  identity  in  nowise  depends  upon  p  aod  q  meaning  numbers* 

.  But  if  it  be  asked  what  there  is  beyond  numerieal  equations  included 

in  the  term  algebraical  equation,  or.  again,  what  is  the  full  extent 

of  the  meaning  attributed  to  "the  term — ^the  latter  question  at  any 

'  *  The  square  root  of  •■^IH  can  be  determined  by  the  extraction  of 
square  roots  of  positive  real  numbers,  without  the  trigMMnetrical 
tobies. 
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fate  it  iroold  be  ynry  difficidt  to  answer;  m  to  the  former  one,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  coefficient!  may,  for  instance,  be  symbols  of 
operation.  As  regards  such  equations,  there  is  certainly  no  proof 
taat  every  equation  has  a  root,  or  that  an  equation  of  the  nth  order 
has  M  roots;  nor  is  it  in  any  wise  clear  what  the  pncise  signification 
of  the  statement  is.  But  it  is  found  that  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  of  the  n  roots  can  be  made  without  contradictory  results; 
conclusions  derived  from  it,  if  they  involve  the  roots,  rest  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  original  assumption;  but  the  conclusion  may 
be  indepeiulent  of  the  roots  altogether,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
undoubtedly  valid;  the  reasoning,  although  actually  conducted  by 
aid  of  the  assumption  (and,  it  may  be,  most  easily  and  etegantly 
in  this  manner) ,  is  really  independent  of  the  assumption.  In  illustra- 
tion, we  observe  that  it  is  allowable  to  express  a  function  of  P  and  q 
as  follows, — that  is,  by  means  of  a  rational  symmetrical  function  of 
a  and  ft,  this  can,  as  a  fact,  be  expressed  as  a  rational  function  of 
a4-6  and  ab;  and  if  we  prescribe  that  a +6  and  ab  shall  then  be 
changed  into  P  and  q  respectively,  we  have  the  required  function  of 
p,  a.  That  is,  we  have  F(a,  /I)  as  a  representation  of  /  (p,  q),  obtained 
as  if  we  had  b^a+b,  q^ab,  but  without  in  any  wise  assuming  the 
eidstettce  of  the  a,  b  of  these  equations. 

12,  Starting  from  the  equation 

«•— ^i«*^+  . . .  *■*— o.x— ft.  Ac 

or  the  equivalent  equations  pi'=^Xa,  &c.,  we  find 

o»-M"*'+  ...  «o, 
^»— Oi6»-x+ ...  co; 

•        »  • 

(it  IS  as  datisfsring  these  equations  that  o,  5  ...  are  said  to  be 

the  roots  of  »•— ^i3f"~*+  . .  .=o);  and  conversely  from  the 

last-mentioned  equations,  assumingthat  a,  6 . .  .-are  all  different, , 

we  deduce 

Pi'^Xa,  p%»Xob,  && 

and 

Observe  that  if,  for  instance,  a* 6,  then  the  equations 
0*— ^ia»"*+..."»o,  6"— ^i6»~»+...=o  would  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  relation,  which  would  not  of  itself  express 
that  a  was  a  double  root, — that  is,  that  {x—a)*  was  a  factor  of 
*"— ^ijc"~*4-,  &c.;  but  by  considering  6  as  the  limit  ol  a+A, 
h  indefinitely  small,  we  obtain  a  second  equation 
110^— (ii— r)^ia*^+  . , .  «o, 

which,  with  the  6rst,  expresses  that  a  is  a  double  root;  and  then 
the  whole  system  of  equations  leads  as  before  to  the  equations 
Pi'^'Za,  &c.  But  the  existence  of  a  double  root  implies  a  certain 
rdation  between  the  coefficients;  the  general  case  is  when  the 
roots  are  all  imequal. 

We  have  then  the  theorem  that  every  rational  symmetrical 
function  of  the  roots  is  a  rational  function  of  the  ooeflfidents. 
This  is  an  easy  consequence  from  the  less  general  theorem,  eveiy 
rational  and  integral  symmetrical  function  of  the  roota  is  a 
rational  and  integral  function  of  the  coefficients. 

In  particubr,  the  sums  of  the  powers  2o*,  So",  &c. ;  are  rational 
and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients. 

The  process  originally  employed  f(M- the  expressioo  of  otherf  unctions 
XaHfit  &C.,  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  is  to  make  them  depend  upon 
the  sums  of  powers:  for  instance,  2o«ft^-Zo«Ifl^— So**/*;  but 
this  is  very  objectionable;  the  true  theory  consists  in  showing  that 
we  have  systems  of  equations 

Jp,    »  Tab 

iPi*   «So«+32a*, 

tpt    ^  Tahc, 

]  PxPt  -  2a«ft+AroAc. 

{pi*  -2o»+3Sa»6+62o6e, 

where  in  each  syttero  there  are  precisely  as  many  equations  as  there 
aie  root-functions  on  the  right-hand  side— <.f,  3  equations  and  3 
functions  tabt,  Za*fr.  £a>.  Hence  in  each  system  the  root-functions 
can  be  determined  linearly  in  terms  of  the  powers  and  products  of 
the  coefficiento. 

(Zabc  p%, 

IJ  Zd*t  =  p,p»-3Pu 

(So>  "pi^-^pipt+iPh 

and  so  on.  The  other  process,  if  applied  coRststentTy,  would 
derive  the  originally  assumed  value  Zab,  v^,  from  the  two  equa- 
tions Xa'^p,  Za>-^*-2^;  i^.   we   have   2£<i^^Xa.^-2>i',»« 

IS'  It  is  convenient  to  mention  here  the  theorem  that,  x 


being  determined  as  above  by  an  equation  of  the  order  n,  any 
rational  and  integral  function  whatever  of  x,  or  more  generally 
any  rational  function  which  does  not  become  infinite  in  virtue 
of  the  equation  itself,  can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integral 
function  of  x,  of  the  order  »— x,  the  coefficients  being  rational 
functions  of  tbe  coefficients  of  the  equation.  Thus  the  equation 
gives  X"  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  multiplying  each 
side  by  x,  and  on  th^  right-hand  side  writing  for  x"  its  foregoing 
value,  we  have  x*^,  a  function  of  the  form  in  question;  and  the 
like  for  any  higher  power  of  x,  and  therefore  also  for  any  rational 
and  integni!  function  of  x.  The  proof  in  the  case  of  a  rational 
non-integral  function  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  final 
residt  Is  of  the  form  ^(x)/^(x)  =  I(x),  or  say  4>{x) — ^x)l  (x) =0, 
where  ^,^,1  are  rational  and  integral  functions ;  in  otl»r  words, 
this  equation,  being  true  if  only /(x)  «  o,  can  only  be  so  by  reason 
that  the  left-hand  side  contains /(x)  as  a  factor,  or  we  must  have 
identically  0(x) — ^(x)I(x) «  M(x)/(x).  And  it  is,  moreover, clear 
that  the  equation  0(x)/^x)  ">I(x),being  satisfied  if  only /(x)  so, 
must  be  satisfied  by  each  root  of  the  equation. 

From  the  theorem  that  a  rational  symmetrical  function  of  the  roots 
is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  coefficients,  it  at  once  follows  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  an  equation  (of  an  assignable  order)  having 
for  its  roots  the  several  values  of  any  given  (unsymmetricat)  function 
of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation.  For  example,  io'the  case  of  a 
quarttc  equation,  roots  (a,  S,  c,  (0,  it  is  i>ossiblc  to  find  an  efiuation 
having  the  roots  ab,  ac,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd  (being  therefore  a  scxtic  equar 
tioo) :  viz.  in  the  product 

(>-oJ)(y-ac)(y-fl^(y-V)(y-W)(y-«0 
the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  y  will  be  symmetrical  fanctioas 
of  o,  b,  c,  d  and  therefore  ratioaai  and  integral  functions  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quartic  equation;  hence,  supposing  the  product  so 
expressed,  and  equating  it  to  zero,  we  have  the  required  sextic 
equation.  In  the  same  manner  can  be  found  the  sextic  equation 
having  the roou  (o -6)»,  (a -«)«,  (c-rf)». *-«)«,  <ft-d)»,  (<!-rf)»,  which 
is  the  equation  of  differences  previously  referred  to;  and  similarly 
we  obtain  the  equation  of  differences  for  a  eiven  equation  of  any 
order.  Again^  the  equation  sought  for  may  oe  that  having  fbr  Its 
n  roots  the  given  rationa]  functiona  0(a>,^A).  ...  of  the  several 
roots  of  the  given  equation.  Any  such  rational  function  can  (as 
was  shown)  be  expressed  as  a  rational  and  integni  function  of  the 
order  n— i;  and,  retaining  x  in  pbce  of  any  one  of  the  roots,  the 
problem  is  to  find  y  from  the  equations  x*~^x*^. . .  "O,  and 
y-Moz'^+MiX'^-h ...,  or,  what  is  the  same  thtng»  from  these 
two  equations  to  eliminate  x.  This  Is  in  fact  E.  W.  Tfchimhausen's 
transformation  (1683). 

14.  In  connexion  with  what  precedes,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  number  of  values  (obtained  by  permutations  of  the  roots)  of 
given  unsymmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  or  say  of  a  ^Ivcn  set 
of  letters:  lor  instanoe,  with  roots  or  letters  (o,  d,  c,  ^  as  before, 
how  many  values  an  there  of  the  function  lA-^-vd,  or  better, 
how  many  functions  are  there  of  this  form?  The  answer  is  3, 
viz.  ab-^cd,  oc-^bd,  ad+bc;  or  again  we  may  ask  whether,  in 
the  case  of  a  given  number  of  letters,  there  exist  functions  with 
a  given  number  of  values,  3-valued,  4-vaItted  functions,  &c. 

It  Is  at  once  seen  that  for  any  given  number  of  letters  there  exist 
a-valued  functions;  the  product  of  the  differences  of  the  letters -la 
such  a  function;  however  the  letters  are  intcrchangoi,  it  alters  oiUy 
{t9  sign;  or  say  the  two  values  are  £i  and  —A.  And  if  P,  Q  are 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  letters,  then  the  general  form  orsudi 
a  function  is  P-f  QA;  this  has  only  the  two  values  P+QA.  P-QA. 

In  the  case  of  4  letters  there  enst  (as  appeaii»  above)  3-vaIued 
functions:  but  in  the  case  of  5  letters  there  does  not  exist  any  y 
valued  or  4- valued  function:  and  the  only  5-valued  functions  are 
those  which  are  sy^nmetrical  m  regard  to  four  of  the  letters,  and  cui 
thus  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one  letter  and  of  symmetrical  functions 
of  all  the  letten.  These  last  theorems  present  themselves  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  a  solution  of  a  quintic  equation 
by  radicals. 

The  theory  Is  an  extensive  and  important  one,  depending  on 
the  notions  ol  snbstUulums  and  of  groups  iq.v.). 

15.  Returning  to  equations,  we  have  the  very  important 
theorem  that,  given  the  value  of  any  unsymmetrical  function  of 
the  roots,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  a  quartic  equation,  the  function 
ab-\-cd,  it  is  in  general  possible  to  determine  rationally  the  value 
of  any  similar  function,  such  as  (a-f-fr)*+(«*f^** 

The  a  priori  ground  of  this  theorem  may  be  iUuitrated  by  means  of 
a  numencal  equation.  Suppose  that  the  roots  of  a  quartic  equatioo 
are  1,2,3,4,  then  if  it  is  given  that  ab-^ed^  14,  this  in  effect  deter* 
nunesa,i  to  be  I,  a  and  c.  d  to  be  3, 4  (vif.  a«i,5»3.or  a-2.  ft-*!. 
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»3*  4 ■■4)  or  «to a*  ^  10 1»  1, 4 *ad  ^,  4  to  be  I,  a ; 
diact  determines  (•+()* 4-(c-Hf)*  to  be  -370, 


•■dc*3t^«'4 
and  it  toerafore  in 

and  not  any  otiier  tbIuo;  that  is,  (a*f  ^)'+(C'M)*»  «•  having  a 
BQgle  va'.ue,  must  be  determinable  rationallv.  And  we  can  in  the 
same  way  account  for  cases  of  failure  as  regards  particular  equations ; 
thus,  the  roots  being  i.  3,  ^,  4  as  before,  a^b^i  determines  a  to  be 
» I  and  6  to  be  «2.  but  if  the  roots  had  been  i.  2, 4, 16  then  «^  » 16 
does  not  uniqody  aetermine  c,b  but  only  makes  them  to  be  1,16  or 
2A  respectively. 
As  to  the  a  poaUriori  ptool,  assun^,  for  instanoei 

A-06+crf.   yi-(tf+«»+(<-hQ». 

U'^ad+bc,   yi^ia+dy+ib+cy: 

then  yi+^+y»»  hyi+ttyt+Uya,  ti^yi-^k^yt+t^yi  will  be  respectively 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roou  of  the  quartic,  and  therefore 
rational  and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients;  that  is,  they 
will  be  known. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  A,  lb,  !•  are  a0  known;  then  the 


eqoatioas  being  linear  in  yi,  yt,  y%  these  can  be  tipicsscd  ratioaally 
in  terms  of  the  coefficients  and  of  At-lit  h\  that  is,  yi,  ju  yt  will  tie 
known.  But  observe  further  that  yi  is  obtained  as  a  lunction  of 
Aw  ht  h  symmetrical  as  regards  ht  h:  it  can  therefore  be  expressed 
as  a  ratioinal  function  of  h  and  of  it-hfa,  Mt*  nnd  fhenoe  as  a  rational 
function  of  J|  and  of  U-^k+h,  iik-^iitt-^tdu  «Wi;  but  these  last  are 
symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  and  as  such  they  are  expressible 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  coefficients;  that  is,  yi  will  be  expressed 
as  a  rational  function  of  li  and  of  the  coefficients;  or  It  (alone,  not 
4  orla)  being  known,  yi  will  be  rationally  determined. 

16.  We  now  consider  tbe  question  of  the  algebraical  tdution 
of  equations,  or,  more  accurately,  that  of  the  sditiion  cf  equations 
by  radicals. 

In  the  case  of  a  qitadiie  eqttatk>n  jj^-^^+^oo.  «e  can  by  the 
Msisfeanceof  the  sign  V(  )  or  (  )^  find  an  cxpnsskm  for  jc  as  a 
a-valued  function  of  the  coefficients  p,  g'iilch  that  substituting 
this  value  in  the  equation,  the  equation  is  thereby  identically 
satisfied ;  it  has  been  found  tnat  this  expression  is 

«-ll^*VC^-44)l. 
and  the  equation  is  on  this  account  said  to  be  algebraicalKr  solvable, 
or  more  accurately  solvable  by  radicals.  Or  we  may  by  writmg 
« a*  —  ip+s  reduce  tl^  equation  to  it^  * i(p^ — 44) •  via.  to  an  equation 
of  the  form  x*»a;  and  in  virtue  of  its  betn^  thus  reducible  we  say 
that  the  original  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals.  And  the  question 
for  an  equation  of  any  higher  order,  say  of  the  ofder  n,  is,  can  we 
by  means  of  radicals  (that  is,  by  aid  of  the  sign^  (  )  or  (  )*A».  using 
as  many  as  we  please  of  such  signs  and  with  any  values  of  m)  find 
an  fi-valncd  function  (or  any  function)  of  the  coefficients  which 
substituted  for  x  in  the  equation  shall  satisfy  it  identically? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  p,  f ...  are  not  explicitly 
considered  as  numbers,  but  even  if  thev  do  denote  numbers,  the 
question  whether  a  numerical  equation  aomits  of  solution  by  radicals 
is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  before-mentioned  theorem  of  the 
existence  of  the  n  roots  of  such  an  equation.  It  does  not'even 
follow  that  in  the  case  of  a  numerical  equation  solvable  hy  radicals 
the  algebraical  solution  gives  the  numerical  solution,  but  this  requires 
explanation.  Consider  first  a  numerical  quadric  couation  with 
imaginary  coefficients.  In  the  formula  x»i{p*V(^-W)l.  sub- 
stituting  for  p,  q  their  given  numerical  valuesy  we  obtain  f or  «  an 
expression  of  the  form  «-a+^*V(Y+«Oi  where  ■«  ^,  7,  I  are 
real  numbers.    This  expresMon  substituted  for  x  in  the  ouadric 

S nation  would  satisfy  tt  identically,  and  it  is  thus  an  algebraknl 
ution;  but  there  i»  no  obvious  a  ^rtsrt  reason  why  V(y+*«) 
should  have  a  value  oc+(f«.  where  c  and  d  are  real  numbers  caU 
culable  by  the  extraction  of  a  root  or  roots  of  real  numbers;  however 
the  case  is  (what  there  was  no  a  priori  right  to  expect)  that  V  (ir+At) 
has  such  a  value  cateubble  by  means  of  the  radkal  expressions 
V  tV  (y +<*)  *tI  :  nnd  hence  the  algebraical  solution  of  a  numerical 
quaikic  equation  does  in  every  case  give  the  numerical  solution.  The 
case  oif  a  numerical  cubic  equation  wiU  be  considered  presently. 

17.  A  cubic  equation  can  be  solved  b)r  radicals. 

Taking  for  greater  simplicity  the  cubic  in  the  reduced  form 
jc*+9x— r«o,  and  assuming  x»a-\-b,  this  will  be  a  solution  if  only 


ir,  we  have  a*>-|{r+V(r*-^9'}),  a  2-valued  function:  we  then 
have  a  by  means  of  a  cube  root,  vis. 

•  -^l|{r+V(f«-,\?»))K 
a  ^valued  functkm  of  the  coefficients;  but  then,  writiag  f  »6/3a,  we 
have,  as  may  be  shown,  a-f^  a  vvalned  fnnction  of  tha  coefficients; 
and  x>a.+^  is  the  required  solutioo  by  radicals.    It  woukl  have 
been  wrong  to  complete  the  solution  by  writing 

for  then  a+fr  would  have  been  given  as  a  9-va1ued  function  having 
only  3  of  its  values  roots,  and  the  other  6  values  being  irrelevant. 
Obeerve  tlmt  in  thin  lest  Pf09ess  we  make  no  use  of  the  equatwn 


3«ft*f.  IB  Its  original  fotfm,  but  use  only  ithe  dcnvnd  tt|nati6ft 
270*6*  <-  9*,  implied  in.  but  not  implying,  the  original  form* 
An  interesting  variatipn  of  the  solution  is  to  write  x«ia6(a+fr). 

giving  ««*>(«•+»•)-»'  •xiA  jeV-j,  or  say  o»+ft»«^,  a'»*->|2; 
and  consequently 

t.e.  here  a*,  ft*  are  each  of  them  a  2^valued  function,  but  as  the  ^nly 
effect  of  altering  tbe  sign  of  the  quadric  radical  is  to  interchange 
a*.  6*.  they  may  be  regarded  as  each  of  them  i«valued;  a  and  b 
are  each  of  them  p-valued  (for  observe  that  beoe  only  a*^*.  not  ob, 
is  given);  and  06(0 +&)  thus  Is  In  appearance  a  9- valued  (unction; 
but  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  is  (as  it  ought  to  be)  only  5-valued. 
In  the  case  of  a  numerical  cubic,  even  when  the  ooenicients  are  real, 
substituting  their  values  In  the  expression 

x-<'Uir+v(r*-M')ii+*«+^iii»'+v(f«-w))r, 

thb  may  depend  on  an  expression  of  the  form  -9(7+^')  where 
y  and  I  are  real  numben  (it  will  dow>  if  >***  Ag*  is  a  negative  num* 
bcr),  and  then  we  cannot  by  the  extraction  of  any  root  or  roots  of 
real  positive  numbers  reduce  4(7+^*)  to  the  form  cHrd«,  c  and  d 
real  numbers;  hence  here  the  aJgebraical  solution  does  not  give  the 
numerical  smution,  and  we  have  here  the  so-called  "  irredudble 
case  "  of  n  cubic  equation.  By  what  pieoedes  there  is  nothing  in 
this  that  might  not  have  been  expected;  the  algebraical  solutioo 
makes  the  solution  depend  00  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root  of 
a  number,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  expecting  this  to  be  a  real 
number.  It  is  well  known  that  the  case  in  question  is  that  wherein 
the  three  roots  of  the  nunwrioal  cubic  equatwn  are  all  real;  if  the 
roots  are  two  imaginary,  one  real,  then  contrariwise  the  quantity 
under  the  cube  root  is  real;  and  the  algebraical  solution  gives 
the  numerical  one.' 

The  ifiedudble  case  Is  solvable  by  a  trigonometHcal  fommhi,  but 
thb  b  not  a  solution  by  radicab:  it  consists  in  effect  in  reducing  the 

S'ven  numerical  cubic  (not  to  a  cubic  ol  the  form  8*>«a,  solvabte  by 
e  extraction  of  a  cube  root,  but)  to  a  cubic  of  the  form  4X*— 3x  -o. 
corresponding  to  the  equation  4  cos*#— 3  cos  9«cos  3^  wnich  serves 
to  determine  cos  9  when  cos  3#  is  known.  The  theory  b  applicable 
to  an  algebraical  cubic  equation;  say  that  auch  an  equation,  if  it 
can  be  reduced  to  the  form  4x*— 33C""«.  b  solvabb  by  ^  trisnction  " 
— then  the  general  cubic  equation  b  solvable  by  triscction. 

18.  A  quartic  equation  b  solvable  by  radicab:  and  it  b  to  be 
remarked  that  the  exbtence  of  such  a  solution  depends  on  the 
exbtence  of  3- valued  functions  such  as  ab+cd  of  the  four  roots 
(a,  6,  c,  d):  by  what  precedes  ab+cd  b  the  root  oi  a  cubic 
equation,  which  equation  b  solvable  by  radicab:  hence  ofr+cd 
can  be  found  by  ntdicab;  and  since  tbcd  b  a  given  lunction,  ab 
and  cd  can  then  be  found  by  ndicalv  But  by  what  precedes, 
if  ab  be  known  then  any  similar  function,  say  a+ft,  b  obtainable 
rationally;  and  then  from  the  values  of  •+&  end  ab  ive  may  by 
radicab  obtain  the  value  of  a  or  6,  that  is,  an  expression  lor  the 
root  of  the  given  quartic  equation:  the  expressioa  ultimately 
obtained  b  4-VBlued,  corresponding  to  the  different  valuta  of  tbn 
several  radicab  which  enter  therefai,  and  we  have  thus  the  tt- 
pression  by  radicab  of  each  of  ;the  lour  roots  of  the  quartic 
equation.  But  when  the  quartic  b  numerical  tbe  same  thing 
happens  as  in  the  cubk,  and  the  algebraical  solution  does  not  in 
every  case  give  the  numerical  one. 

It  wis  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  explanation  as  to  the 
quartic  how  in  the  next  following  case,  that  oithe  quintic,  the  question 
of  the  solvability  by  radicab  depends  on  the  existence  or  non« 
exbtence  of  A-valueo  functions  of  the  five  roots  (a,  b,  c,  d,  «);  the 
fundamental  theorem  is  the  one  already  stated,  a  rational  function 
.  of  five  btters,  if  it  has  less  than  5,  cannot  have  more  than  a  values, 
thatb,  there  are  no  3-valued  or  4'Valued  functions  of  5  letters:  and 
by  reasoning  depending  in  part  upon  thb  theorem,  N.  H.  Abel  (1824) 
showed  that  a  general  QUintic  equation  b  not  solvable  by  radicals; 
and  a  fortiori  the  genoal  equation  of  any  order  hi^er  than  5  b  not 
solvable  by  radicals. 

19.  The  general  theory  of  the  solvability  of  an  equation  by  radicab 
depends  fundamentally  on  A.  T.  Vanaermondes  remark  (1770) 
that,  supposing  an  equation  b  solvabb  by  radicals,  and  that  we  have 
therefore  an  aqeebraical  expresNon  of  x  m  terms  of  the  coefficients* 
then  substituting  for  the  coeffidents  their  values  in  terms  of  the  roots, 
the  resulting  expression  must  reduce  itself  to  any  one  at  pleasure  of 
the  roots  tttb,c.,.  ;  thus  in  the  case  of  the  ouadric  equation,  in  the 
expressfon  x  •- 1  {^+  V  (^—49))  >  substituting  for  p  and  q  their  vahies, 
and  observing  that  (oHhtO^— 4a^**(a*-^)',  thb  becomes  X"  ^ia+b-k- 
V  (a— 6)*j.  the  value  being  a  or  6  according  as  the  raflical  i*  taken, 
to  be  +(a-6)  or  -(0-6). 

So  in  the  cubic  eouation  x*— pa?+jx— r— 0,  if  the  roots  an;  *,  *,  c, 
and  if  M  is  used  to  denote  an  imaginary  cube  root  of  unity,  M^'fa'f 
l""0,  then  writing  for  shortness  i^-a-f^+f.  L.-o-Ki^-r«^c,  M^- 
,  a+*^^+«c,  it  b  at  once  seen  that  LM,  L'4-M*,  and  therefore  abo 
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CL' — M*)*  an  tymoietrirftl  fuactions  of  tkc  raots,  sod  ooawqaently 
fational  luiietioas  of  thu  coeflScMiiU:  faonco 

||L-+M»+V(L«-M«)n 

is  a  rational  function  oif  the  coeffidenta,  which  whea  thete  are 
replaced  by  their  values  as  functions  of  the  roots  becomes,  according 
to  the  sign  given  to  the  quadric  radical,  ^L*  or  M',  taking  it  •■L*. 
the  cube  root  of  the  expression  ha9  the  three  values  L.  wL,  c^L; 
and  LM  divided  by  the  same  cube  root  has  therefore  the  values 
M,  «^M«  mM  ;  whence  finally  the  expression 

i\p+  ^|KL«+M»+ V  (L«  -  M»)«))  +LM  +  ^iit»+MH- V  (L»-M»)«)ll 
has  the  three  values 

that  is.  these  are  >«a,  bt  c  respectively.  If  the  value  M'  had  beeii 
taken  instead  of  L*,  then  the  expressioa  would  have  had  the  same 
three  values  a,  h,  c.  Comparing  'the  solution  given  for  the  cubic 
x'-f-gx— r""0.  it  will  readuy  be  seen  that  the  two  solutions  are 
identical,  and  that  the  function  f'—  Ag*  under  the  radical  sign  must 
(by  aid  of  the  relation  ^^O  which  subnsts  in  this  case)  reduce  itself 
to  (L*— M*}';  it  is  only  by  each  radical  being  equal  to  a  rational 
function  of  the  roots  that  the  final  expre^sbn  am  become  equal  to 
the  roots  a,  ft,  c  respectively. 

».  The  formulae  for  the  cubic  were  obtained  by  J.  I*.  Lagrange 
(1770*1771)  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Upon  examining 
and  comparing  the  principal  known  methods  Uxt  the  solution  of 
algebraiced  equations,  he  found  that  they  all  ultimately  depended 
upon  finding  a  "  resolvent "  equation  of  which  the  root  is 
a+(i>6+<ii^+«'<'+  •  •  • » w  being  an  imaginary  root  of  unity, 
of  the  same  order  as  the  equation;  e.g.  for  the  cubic  the  root  b 
a+w(+a^c,  01  an  Imaginary  cube  root  of  unity.  Evidently  the 
method  gives  for  h*  a  quadric  equation,  which  is  the  "  resolvent  " 
equation  in  this  particular  case. 

For  a  quactic  the  formulae  present  thems^ves  in  a  somewhat 
different  form,  by  reason  that  4  is  not  a  priAe  number.  Attempt- 
ing to  apply  it  to  a  quintic,  we  seek  for  the  equation  of  which  the 
root  b  {a'^iih-\'tft'^tM^JU^)t  ia  an  imaginary  fifth  root  of 
unity,  or  rather  the  fifth  power  thereof  (tt+w6+«'tf4-wy+<i>*e)»; 
thb  is  a  34-vaIued  function,  but  if  we  consider  the  four  values 
corresponding  to  the  roou  of  unity  (•>,.»*,  co*!  ta\  viz.  the  values 

(a+»  6+«»c+«"<f+««0"» 
<«+«»&+»*<:+«  rf-|-«»e)». 

any  symmetrical  function  of  these,  for  instance  their  sum,  is  a 
(^valued  function  of  the  roots,  and  may  therefore  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  sextic  equatfcm,  the  coefficients  wbeteof  are  rational 
functions  of  the  coefficients  of  the  original  tiuintic equation;  the 
conclusion  being  that  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  order 
b  made  to  depend  upon  that  of  an  equation  of  the  sixth  order. 
Thb  b,  of  ooune,  useless  for  the  solution  of  the  quintic  equation, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  does  not  admtt  of  solution  by 
radicab;  but  the  equation  of  the  sixth  order,  Lagrg^nge's  ie« 
solvent  sextic,  b  very  important;  -and  b  intimately  conaiected 
with  all  the  later  Investigations  in  the  theory,  j 

31.  It  b  to  be  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  soly- 
abtfity  by  radl^ds,  that  not  only  the  coeflkSents  are  taken  to 
be  arbitrary,  but  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  represented  each 
by  a  single  letter,  ot  say  rather  that  they  are  not  so  expressed 
in  terms  of  other  arbitrary  quantities  as  to  make  a  solution 
possible.  If  the  coefficients  are  not  all  arbitrary,  for  instance, 
il  some  of  them  are  zero,  a  sextic  equation  might  be  of  the 
form  «'+iiaH+cx^+^'"0,  and  so  be  solvable  as  a  cubic;  or 
if  the  coefficients  of  the  sextic  are  given  functions  of  the  six 
arbitrary  quantities  a,  6,  c,  J,  e,  /,  such  that  the  sextic  b  really 
of  the  form  (x»+flx+J)(jH-fi^+rfx»+«+/)-o,thcn  It  breaks 
up  into  the  equations  x»+a«+6«o,  a:«+«c*+</x*+wf+/*o, 
and  is  consequently  solvable  by  radicab;  so  also  if  the  form 
b  (x— tf)(x— 6)(x— c)(x— d)(«— e)(*— /)«o,  then  the  equation 
b  solvable  by  radicals,— in  thb  extreme  case  ratiouftlly.  Such 
cases  of  solvability  are  self*evident;  but  they  are  enough 
to  show  that  the  general  theorem  of  the  non<4olvability  by 
radicab  of  an  equation  of  the  fifth  or  any  )u£^er  order  does  not 
in  any  wise  exclude  for  such  orders  the  existence  of  particular 
equations  solvable  by  radicab,  and  there  are,  in  fact,  extensive 
classes  of  equations  which  are  thus  solvable;  the  binomial 
equations  :r"~  r>o  present  kn  instance. 


22.   It 

j^~  1  «o  can  be  eapresaed  io  the  fpcm  oos  •;t'+  t  sio  ---•  but  the 

question  b  now  that  of  the  algebraical  solution  (or  solution  by 
radicals)  of  thb  equation.  There  b  always  a  root"  i;  if  m  be  any 
other  root,  then  obviously  ««,  411^, . . .  w"~*  are  all  of  them  roots ;  x*— l 
contains  the  factor  x  — i,  and  it  thus  appears  that  tt»«ri^, . . .  MF-<arc 
the  »  —  I  roots  of  the  equation 

«*-»  +«•-•+ . . .  +«+!  -o; 
we  have,  of  course,  «•"»+«■"•+...+«+ 1 -o. 

It  b  proper  to  distinguish  the  cases  n  prime  and  n  componte; 
and  in  the  latter  case  there  b  a  dbtinction  according  as  the  prime 
factors  of  »  are  simple  or  multiple.  By  way  of  illustration,  suppose 
successively  fi«  15  and  n»Q\  in  the Cormer case,  if  abean  imagmary 
root  of  x*~ I  *o  (or  root  of  x*+x+i  "O),  and  B  an  imaginary  root 
of  x»— I  -o  (or  rooi  of  x^+x'+x^-f^+l  ••o)»  tbeo  «  may  be  taken 
"•fix  the  successive  powers  thereof,  s^,  «'^,  0^,  «/9«»  ^,  fi,  o^P, 
a*^,  /3S  a,  a*A  ^«  o^.  «'^\  are  the  roots  of  x»«+x*'+. . .+«+!  *o; 
the  solution  thus  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  equations  x*— 1  •o 
and  «*— foa  In  the  latter  case,  if  a  be  an  inuginary  root  of 
X*— X  wo  (or  root  of  ^+«+i  "O),  then  the  equation  x*-^  i  >=o  gives 
x*"!,  «,  or  m*;  x*»i  gives  ««!,  «,  or  a^;  and  the  solution  thua 
dependson  the  soltatioiiQi  theequatlonsaH -^  I  *o,x*— «  wO,  x*->i^  >■  o. 
The  first  equation  has  the  roots  ^1,  «,  a* :  if  /9  be.  a  root  of'dther  of  the 
others,  say  if  ^w*,  then  aasomtng  m«A  the  successive  powen  are 
0,  /3*,  K,  «/},  «/?,  a*,  t?fi,  a*(ft  which  are  the  roota  of  the  equation 
x*4-*'+ . . .  +«+x  "O. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  only  case  which  need  be  conudered  b  that 
of  n  a  prime  number^  and  writing  (as  is  more  usual)  r  in  place  of  w, 
we  have  r,  r\  r*, . . .  r**^  as  the  (»— i)  roots  of  the  reduced  equation 

x*^+x^+ . . .  -f*+ 1  -o; 
then  not  only  »*— I  ■»o,  but  also  r«^+f»-*+ . . .  +r+i  -a 

t3.  The  process  of  ^solution  due  to  Karl  Friedrich  Gauss  (x8oa) 
depends  essentially  on  the  airangement  of  the  roots  in  a  ttrtaia 
order,  viz.  not  as  above,  with  the  indices  of  r  in  arithmetical 
progression,  but  with  their  indices  in  geometrical  progression; 
the  prime  number  n  has  a  cert^  number  of  prime  roots  g, 
which,  axe  such  that  f  "-^  b  the  lowest  power  of  g,  which  b  =  z 
to  the  modulus  »;  or,  what  b  the  same  thing,  that  the  series  ol 
powers  1,  ^,  n't  . . .  g*^t  each  divided  by  «,  leave  (in  a  different 
order)  the  remainders  r,  2,  3,  . . .  n— 1;  hence  giving  to  r  in 
succession  the  indices  z,  j,  i*,  . . .  g""',  we  have,  in  a  different 
order,  the  whole  series  of  roots  rtf'fr'f...  r"-'. 

In  the  most  simple  case,  i(  »5,  the  equation  to  be  solvedhs  x*+x'4- 


an  equation 
_         .  ,.     _         .  respectively, 

— these  IxMng  such  that  the  symmetrical  functions  Pi+Pt,  PiPi  are 
rationally  determinable:  in  fact  P|+Pi=»  -1,  P|Pi»(r+f<)(r«+r*), 
-r•+H^-f*+r^  •sr*+r*+f+r»,  «  -I.  Pj,  Pi  arc  thus  the  roots 
of  m'+KtI  -*o:  and  taking  them  to  be  known,  they  are  themscU'cs 
broken  up  into  sobperiods,  in  the  present  case  single  terms,  r  and  r* 
for  Pi,  H  and  H  for.  Pt:  the  symmetrical  functions  of  these  are  then 
rationally  determined  ia  terms  of  Pt  and  Pi;  thus  r+H  api,  r.r* » i. 
or  f ,  r*  are  the  roots  of  k' — P|«-H  i  «o.  The  mode  of  division  is  more 
clearly  seen  for  a  torger  value  of  i»:  thus,  for  m"  7  a  prime  root  b 
-•3.  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  is  r,  H,  H,  1*,  r^.  r*.  We  may 
form  either  3  periodaeachof  2  term%  Pi,  Pt,  Pi-r+r«,  H+r*.  r*-^t^ 
rtspfctivdiy :  or  else  a  periods  each  of  3  terms,  Pi,  Pt-r+f*+r«, 
r^4-^+f*  respectively;  in  each  case  the  symmetrical  functions  of 
the  periods  ace  rationally  detcrmiaable:  thus  in  the  case  of  the  two 
periods  Pj+Pi--I»  PiPi=3+r-H*+»''+»^+»'»+f*,  =2:  and  the 
periods  being  known  the  svumetrical  fuactions  of  the  several  terms 
of  each  period  are  rationally  determined  in  terms  of  the  periods,  thus 
r-h^-i-r*  -  Pu  r.f*  H-f^  •^^f.r*  *  Pg,  r^.r*  - 1 . 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Lagrange  (x8o8),  who, 
applying  his  general  process  to  the  equation  in  question,  «*~*^+ 
x"-*+ » . .  +«+ 1  —©(the  roots  a,  5,  r . . .  bdng thesevctal powers 
of  r,  the  indices  in  geometrical  progression  as  above),  shoaed 
that  the  function  (arH»&+<o'c+ . .  .)'*~^  was  in  thb  case  a  given 
function  of  to  with  integer  coefficients. 

Reverting  to  the  before-mentioned  particular  equation  x«+x"+ 
x'+ar+l  -0,  it  is  very  Interesting  to  compare  the  process  of  solution 
with  that  for  the  solution  of  the  general  quartic  the  roots  whereof  are 
a,  b,  c,  d. 

Take  «>»  a  coot  of  theeqaalson  <«<~i  -•o  (i|dteneet»  b  •!,  ^1,  ^ 
or  •*«.  at  pleasure),  aitd  consider  the  exprecHon 

(d+i*6-f-«Ar-f«V)*. 
the  developed  value  of  thijt  b 

-     a«+6<+c^+<f*+6fflV+5»4»)+ia(a»W-^Ww+c«<a+d«ftc) 
+•  f4(o^+^V+«»+d»o) + ia(dW+6»iff +<*iA+rf»*c)l 
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that  ill  thk  U  a  6-valued  fuafltion  of  a,  b,  c,  d,  thctfoot  of  a  lextic 
(wkJch  is,  in  fact,  aolvabk  by  radicals;  but  this  is  not  here  mattrbl). ' 
II,  bowev«r,  a,  b,  e,  d  denote  the  rooU  f ,  r*,  r*.  f*  of  the  special 
e<|uatioa,  then  the  exprtw  Ion  becones 

+«  14(1+1  +1  +i)+ia(r*+H+r  +A\ 

+*,»ii{r+H+f*+r>)+l2(H-|-r  +f»+r*)I 

vU.  this  is 

-  - 1 +4*»+ 14«/- 16«», 
a  completely  determined  value.    That  is,  we  hawe   . 

which  result  contains  the  solution  of  the  equation.  If  w  •  i,  we  have 
(f +f»+r*+r*)«  -  l.which  is  right ;  if  «  -  - 1  .then(r+H -H  -  f»)*  -  25 ; 
if «-»,  then  we  have  Jr-r*+»(H-r")J«-  -i5+2ot;  and  i£««— », 
then  {f-r*-»Cr*-^)r  ■  — i5-a<rf;  the  solution  may  be  completed 
without  dHRcttlty. 

The  Tcsdt  is  perfectly  general,  thus:— n  being  a  prime  nunlben 
r  a  toot  of  the  equation  *»'»+^»'^+ . . .  +x+ 1  "O,  w  a  root  of 
c0*^~i«>o^  and  g  a  prime  root  of  ^ "'^■iz  (mod.  n),  then 

(f+«»r»+. . .  +«»-«i'f"*-*)»-i 

is  a  given  function  Mo+M|Co . . .  +M».«w*^  with  integer  co- 
efficients, and  by  the  extraction  of  (ii~i)tb  roots  of  this  and 
similar  expressions  we  ultimately  obtain  r  in  terms  of  (■>,  which  is 
taken  to  be  known;  the  equation  »•— 1=0,  n  a  prime  number, 
is  thus  solvable  by  radicals.  In  particular,  if  n — i  be  a  power  of  a, 
the  solution  (by  either  process)  requires  the  extraction  of  square 
roots  only;  and  it  was  thus  that  Gauss  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  construct  geometrically  the  regular  polygons  of  i; 
sides  and  257  sides  respectively.  Some  interesting  developments 
in  regard  to  the  theory  were  obtained  by  C.  G.  J.  Jacobi  (1837);, 
see  the  memoir  "  tJeber  die  Kreistbeilung,  u.s.w./'  Crtik,  t.  xxx. 

(i846>. 

The  equation  f^-^  . . .  +*+  x  -o  has  been  considered  for  it? 
own  sake,  but  it  also  serves  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  equations 
solvable  by  radicals,  considered  by  N.  H.  Abel  (1828),  and  since 
called  Abelian  equations,  viz.  for  the  Abelian  equation  of  the 
order  n,  if  x  be  any  root,  the  roots  are  x,  dx,  ^x, . . .  $*^x  {9x 
being  a  rational  function  of  x,  and  0"x-x);  the  theory  ts,  in  fact, 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  above  particular  case. 

A  more  general  theorem  obtained  by  Abel  is  as  follows 2— If  the: 
roots  of  an  equation  of  any  order  are  connected  together  in  such 
wise  that  all  the  roots  can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of 
any  one  of  them,  say  «;  if.  moreover.  Ac,  M  boinr  any  two  of  the 
foota^  we  havc.«0^x-'9iAr»  the  rauation  WiU  be  solvable  alacbraically. 
It  is  proper  to  refer  also  to  Abel's  definition  of  an  irreducmt  equation : 
— an  equation  ^">o,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  rational  functions 
of  a  <^rtain  number  of  known  quantities  a,  fr,  c . . . ,  is  called  iitrductbte 
Fhen  it  is  impossible  to  express  its  roots  by  an  cguatkm  of  an  inferior 
degree,  the  coeftcieats  of  which  ate  also  rational  functions  of  a.  ^.  c . . . 
(or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  4*  does  not  break  up  into  factors 
which  are  rational  functions  of  a,  ft.  c. . . ).  Abel  applied  his  theory 
to  the  equations  which  present  themselves  in  the  division  of  the 
elliptic  functions,  but  not  to  the  modular  equations. 

24.  But  the  theory  of  the  algebraical  solution  of  equations 
in  its  most  complete  form  was  established  by  Evariste  Galois 
(bom  October  i8zi,  killed  in  a  duel  May  1832;  see  his  collected 
works,  Liouvtile,  t.  xli,  1846).  The  definition  of  an  ixredudble 
equation  resembles  Abel's, — an  equation  is*  reducible  when  it 
admits  of  a  rational  divisor,  irreducible  in  the  contrary  case; 
only  the  word  rational  is  used  in  this  ejctended  sense  that,  in 
connexion  with  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation,  or  with  the 
irrational  quantities  (if  any)  whereof  these  are  composed,  he 
considers  any  number  of  other  irrational  quantities  called 
"  adjoint  radicals,"  and  he  terms  rational  any  rational  function 
of  the  coefficients  (or  the  irrationals  whereof  they  are  composed) 
and  of  these  adjoint  radicals;  the  epithet  irreducible  is  thus  taken 
either  absolutely  or  in  a  relative  sense,  according  to  the  system  of 
adjoint  radicals  which  are  taken  into  account.  For  instance, 
the  equation  x^+x'+a^+x+x-o;  the  left  hand  side  has  here 
no  rational  divisor,  and  the  equation  is  irreducible;  but  this 
function  is«(a^+Jx+x)«-Jx*,  and  it  has  thus  the  irrational 
divisors  x«+i(i+V5)*+t.  a*+i(t-  V5)?f+t;  and  >»»c8e,  if 
we  a4}<nn  the  radical  V  S,  are  rational,  and  the  equation  is  no 
longer  irreducible.  In  the  case  of  a  given  equation,  assumed  to  be 
Irreducible^  the  problem  to  solve  the  equation  is,  in  fact,  that  of 


fiiuttig  radJdJs  by  the  ad  junction  af  wfaicb  tht  equatini  becomes 
rcdndUe}  for  instance,  the  general  quadric  equation  4^+^x+ 
f  BQ  is  iireducible,  but  it  becomes  reducible,  breaking  up  into 
rational  linear  factors,  when  weadjoin  the  radical  V  iii^^q). 

The  fundamental  theorem  ia  the  Pkoposition  I.  of  the  **  M^moire 
•ur  ksi  conditions  de  risolubilit^  des  Equations  par  radicaux  "; 
viz.  given  an  equation  of  which  a,  6,  «...  are  the  m  roots,  there  is 
always  a  group  of  permutations  of  the  letters  a,  6,  c, . .  possessed 
of  tM  following  properties.-— • 

I.  Every  fonction  of  the  roots  iaivariable  by  the  aubititvtions 
of  the  group  is  rationally  known.  -     » 

3.  Reciprocally  every  rationally  determinable  functbn  ci  the 
roots  is  invariable  by  the  substitutions  of  the  group. 

Here  by  an  lavanatlle  function  is  meant  noC  only  a  function  of 
which  the  form  is  invariaMe  by  the  substitutions  of  the  group,  but 
further,  one  of  Which  the  value  is  invariable  by  these  substitutions: 
for  instance,  if  the  equation  be  i^  (x)«*o.  then  ^(x)  is  a  function  of  the 
roots  invariable'  by  any  substitution  whatever.  And  in  saying  that 
a  functian  Is  rationally  known,  it  iS  meant  that  its  value  a  expresttUe 
rattoaalty  in  termsof  the  coefficients  and  of  the  adjoint  quantities. 

For  instance  In  the  case  of  a  general  equation,  the  group  is  simpty 
the  system  of  the  f  .2.3  ...»  permutations  of  ail  the  roots,  since, 
in  this  case,  the  only  rationally  (^terminable  functions  are  the  synt- 
metric  functions  of  the  roots. 

In  the  case  of  the  equation  x*^.. . .  4- x+t  wo, «  a  prime  number, 
a.  b,  c...k»r,n,  r**  .. ,  r»»-«,  where  j;  is  a  prime  root  of  n,  then  the 
group  is  the  cyclical  group  abc...1t,  be...ka,...ktA,..J,  that  is, 
tn  this  particalar  case  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  gronp 
Is  equal  to  the  order  of  the  equation. 

This  notion  of  .the  group  of  the  original  equation,  or  of  the  group  of 
the  equation  as  varied  by  the  adjunction  of  a  seriesof  radicals,  seems 
to  be  the  fundamental  one  in  Galols^s  theory.  But  the  problem  of 
solution  by  radicals,  instead  of  being  the  sote  object  of  the  theory, 
appear*  as  the  first  link  of  a  long  ehain  of  questions  relating  to  the 
transformation  and  classification  of  irrationals. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  solution  by  radicals.  It  will  be  readHy 
understood  that  by  the  adjunction  of  a  radical  the  group  may  be 
diminished ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  general  cuoic.  where  the 
group  is  that  of  the  six  permutations,  by  the  adjunction  of  thesquare 
root  which  enters  into  the  solution,  the  group  is  reduced  to  abe, 
bca,  c(U>;  that  b.  it  becomes  pomible  to  express  rationally,  in  terms 
of  the  coefficients  and  of  the  a<!Qotnt  square  root,  any  function  sudi 
as  a*6+Mc+c'tf  which  Is  not  altered  oy  the  cyclical  substitution 
a  into  b,  b  into  e^  c  into  a.  And  hence,  to  determine  whether  an 
equarion  of  a  given  form  is  solvaUe  by  radicals,  the  course  of  ih- 
vestigatlon  is  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  successive  adjunction  df 
radicals,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  original  group  of  tM  equation 
so  as  to  make  it  ukimstdy  laonMst  of  a  siai^  ptfroutMiDn. 

The  condition  in  order  that  an  equation  of  a  given  prime  order  9 
may  be  solvable  by  radicals  was  in  this  way  obtained — in  the  first 
Instance  in  the  form  (scaitely  intelligible  without  further  explana- 
tion) that  every  function  of  the  rooto  Xi,  isi. .  .x^,  Uivariable  oy  the 
aubatitutioos  thi^*  for  xi,  must  be  mliOMiUy  knows;  and  then 
in  the  equivalent  form  that  the  resolvent  equa.tioa  <^  the  order 
I  .a ...  (a — 2)  must  have  a  rational. root.  In  particular,  the  condition 
in  order  that  a  quintic  equation  inay  be  solvable  is  that  Lagrange's 
resolvent  of  the  order  6.ntay  havt.a  rational  factor,  a  result  obtained 
from  a  direct  investigation  in  a  valuable  memoir  by  E.  Luther, 
CrsWe.  t.  xxxiv.  (1847). 

Among  other  results  demonstrated  or  announced  by  Galois  may 
be  mentioned  those  relating  to  the  modular  equations  in  the  theory 
of  elliptic  luncttona:  for  the  transformatkms  of  the  orders  S.  7.  11. 


The  genial  theory  of  Galon  in  renrd  to  Oie  solution  of  equatbns 
was  completed,  ana  aome  of  the  demonsUatioaa  supplied  by  E. 
Betti  (i8S3)'  See  also  J.  A.  Serret'a  Cours  d'alfjtbrt  suptriente,  sod 
ed.  (1854);  4th  ed.  (1877-1878). 

25.  Returning  to  quintic  equaiions^  George  Birch  Jerrard 
^1835)  established  the  theorem  that  the  general  quintic  equation 
is  by  the  extraction  of  only  square  and  cubic  roots  reducible  to 
the  form  x*+ax+fr«o,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  x*+x-|-6->o. 
The  actual  reduction  by  nteans  of  Tschimhausen's  theorem  was 
effected  by  Charles  Hennite  in  coonexion  with  hu  elliptic- 
functfon  solution  of  the  quitAic  equation  (1858)  in  a  very  elegant 
manner.  Jt  was. shown  by  Sir  J^mes  Cockle  and  Robert  Harley 
(i$58-i8so)  in  connexion  with  the  Jerrardian  form,  and  by 
Arthur  Ca)dey  (x86i),  that  Lagfange's  resolvent  equation  of  the 
sixth  order  can  be  replaced  by  a  more  simple  sextic  equation 
occupying  a  like  place  in  the  theory. 

The  theory  of  the  modular  equations,  more  particularly  for  the 
case  ft*  5,  has  been  studied  by  C.  Hermite,  L.  Kronecker  and 
F,  Brioschl^    In  the  cs3€  » >-  5,  the  modtxlar  equation  of  the  order  6 
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dcpcDili,  *i  kliMdr  mcntioBtd,  on  u  aiitiUloB  el  tbe  onfec  51 

and  nrnvcndy  the  gCBtnt  quintic  eqiuiioD  tatj  be  BUk  ID 
depend  upon  this  modular  equation  of  the  order  6;  ihat  It, 
BBUminf  the  ulalwa  ol  Ihia  modular  equation,  we  cao  lolve 
(not  by  ndicala)  the  gincnl  quiDtk  equatioa;  ihii  U  Hennite'i 
(olulion  of  Ihe  general  quinlic  equation  by  elliptic  (unciioni 
(iBjS);  it  la  aaalogoui  to  Ihc  before-meatloned  [rigonoineirical 
ioluTion  of  the  cubif  equation.  The  Ihcory  u  reproduced  and 
ikveinpcd  in  Blioadii'a  memor,  "  Uber  die  AuBtlsuDg  dtr 
Gleichungen  vom  fUnften  Gtadc,"  UalM.  Anaalai,  t.  atii, 
{.Sj7-i87n- 


■  a  order  Hperior  (a  five  cannot  be  nude  tod^nd  upon  tKat  of  tht 
equation!  loc  Ihc  diviiian  ol  Ihe  drculai  or  elliptic  functiooi". 
■ml  atain  (but  vith  a  wdariKi  to  •  pDwible  caM  of  eucplion). 


A.  W.  Panion.  n.  7-k«-T07£(«Ki«i  Ulbed.,' 1899-1901)  1  the 
Gakquan  theory  ii  liealed  in  O.  B.  MattbewL  Aift^v  EqmaJu>iii 
(1907).    See  nlKi  tbe  Entj.  i.  null.  Wiu.  vol.  il 

tmaVM  OP  THS  CENTRE,  in  aalnnamy,  tbe  infulat 
diatance,  measured  around  tbe  centre  ol  motion,  by  which  • 
planet  moving  in  an  ellipse  deviates  (rom  the  mean  pouiion  which 
j<  would  ocojpy  if  it  moved  unjfonnly.  Its  atmuot  ia  tbe  cotrec- 
tion  which  rauit  be  applied  poutively  or  negatively  to  the  mean 
anomaly  in  older  to  ob lain  Ihe  true  anomaly.  ItatlKafrom  the 
eiUplicity  iS  the  orbit,  ii  zero  at  peticentie  and  apocenlR,  and 
mchet  ill  sreatcM  amount  Dcariy  midway  between  these  poinls. 
(See  Anoiuli  and  Oiki.) 

BQUATIOH  or  TIMB,  tbe  diSerence  between  appuent  time, 
determined  by  the  meridian  paMage  of  tbe  real  iBa,  and  mean 
lime,  detenitined  by  tbe  paHage  of  tbe  mean  wn.  It  goes 
through  a  double  period  In  the  cinrse  ol  1  year.  Its  amount 
varies  a  (taction  ol  a  minute  for  the  same  date,  from  year  to  year 
and  livmone  lonplude  loanotber,  od  the  laneday.  The  (oUow- 
ing  table  thowi  *o  average  valoe  (or  acy  date  and  for  tbe  Gnen- 
wich  meridian  lot  a  Dumber  of  yean,  (rem  which  Ihe  actual 
value  will  seldom  deviate  more  than  90  seconds  until  alter  1950. 
The  -4-  ligu  indicates  that  the  real  sun  reaches  Ihe  meridian  i/far 
man  noon;  the  -  tign  Jc/ok  mean  noon. 

ralilr  ^  A*  Bftatn  tt  Tim. 
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DKIATIll  (Late  Lat.  oefiiolsr.  (torn  orgiurc,  to  make  equal}, 
.  geography,  thai  great  circle  of  Lhc  earth,  equidiatani  Irom  Ibe 
ro  polei,  which  divides  the  coribcni  from  (be  joulhem  bemi- 
spbere  andUci  in  a  plant  perpendicular  to  the  aiisol  the  eailhi 
Ibis  is  termed  the  "geographical"  or  "  lerreatriat  equalor/* 
ly,  (he  "  celestial  equator  *'  la  the  name  given  to  the 
n  which  the  plane  oE  lhc  lerrealria]  equator  inlcrsccts 
[at  sphere ;  it  ii  conHqucnily  equidistant  Irom  Ibe 


Ipolea. 


BQUERRV  ((rom  the  Fr.  tcyrii,  a  sUble,  through  its  older  form 
etmric,  (rem  Ihe  Med,  Lat.  icuru,  a  word  of  TcuLonic  origin  for 
a  stable  or  shed,  cf.  Ccr.  Schtiur;  Ihe  modem  spelling  has  con- 
fused the  word  with  (he  Lat.  equiu,  a  horse},  a  contracted  form 
of"  gentleman  ol  the  equeny,"  an  officer  ill  charge  of  Ihe  stables 
ol  a  royal  houiehold.  At  the  Brilish  court,  equerries  are  officers 
allacbed  10  the  department  o(  the  master  of  the  bone,  Ihe  £ist 
of  whom  is  called  chief  equerry  {see  Household,  Rovu.). 

EQUIDAE,  Ibe  (amily  of  pccissodactylc  ungidate  mammah 
typified  by  Ibe  hone  (£;iiiu  coEuUiu}^  tee  Hoise.  According 
(0  tbe  older  classification  this  ftmily  wai  taken  lo  include  only 
the  forms  with  tatt-crowncd  teeth,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
Ihe  typical  genus  Equut.  There  is;  however,  such  an  almost 
complelc  graduation  from  the  former  lo  earlier  and  more  primi- 
(Ive  mammals  with  tbort-crowned  cheek-Ieelh,  at  one  time 
included  in  the  family  Lopkudsnlidac  (see  Pexissooactyli), 
that  it  bat  Bail  become  a  very  general  practice  to  iadude  Ibe 
whole  "  phylum  "  in  Ihe  family  Eqmdiu.  Tbe  E^midat,  ia  ibis 
eitended  sense,  togciher  with  the  eninct  Palafra^rriiilar,  are 
Indeed  now  regarded  at  forming  one  of  four  main  groups  into 
which  the  Penisodactyla  are  divided,  (he  otbci  groups  being 
the  Ttpinridea,  Rhinocenitaidea  and  Titanoiheiiide.  For  (be 
hone-group  the  name  Hipprfdca  Is  employed.  All  four  groups 
were  dosety  connected  in  Ihe  Lower  Eocene,  so  that  enact 
definition  is  almost  impossible. 

In  the  Hippoidea  (here  is  generally  the  full  series  of  44  leetb, 
but  Ihe  fint  premolar  Is  often  deciduous  or  wauling  is  the  lower 
or  in  both  Jaws.  The  indson  are  chlsel-ihtpcd,  and  the  canines 
lend  10  become  isolaled  so  as  In  the  now  spedtliied  forms  to 
occupy  nearly  Ihe  middle  of  a  longer  or  shorter  gap  between  the 
indson  and  premoltn.  In  the  upper  moUrs  tbe  two  outer 
columns  of  the  primitive  tubercular  molar  coalesce  to  form  an 
outer  wall,  from  which  proceed  two  crescenlic  transverse  crests; 
lhc  conneiion  between  Ihe  crests  and  the  wall  being  imperfect  iw 
slight,  and  Ihe  crests  Ihenuelves  sometimes  tubercular.  Each 
of  [he  lower  moltn  carries  two  crescenlic  ridges.  The  number  ol 
toes  ranges  from  four  to  one  In  the  fore-fool,  tnd  from  three  to 
one  in  the  hind-foot.  The  parocdpital,  poslglenoid  and  pos(- 
tympanlfl  processes  of  (he  skull  are  large,  and  Ihe  latter  always 
distinct.  NonntOy  there  are  do  trices  of  bom-cores.  The 
calctneum  lacks  the  facet  for  the  fibula  found  In  the  Tltano- 
ther^det. 

In  (he  eaHin  Bqmdai  the  teeth  were  short-crowned,  with 
the  premolars  simpler  than  the  rnolan;  bnt  (here  Is  a  gradual 
tendency  (0  an  Increase  in  Ihe  height  of  the  crowns  of  ihe  tceih, 
accompanied  by  Increasing  compleiity  of  structure  and  Ihe 
filling  up  of  the  hollows  with  cement.  Similarly  the  gap  on  each 
tide  of  Ihe  ctnine  tooth  b  each  jaw  coDtlnnn  to  Increase  la 


EQUIDAB 


riog  of  buae.     A  i 

Unb  (mTCUMincawmDoaiiyiuct.mcanpumDrigiHiui 

Rdactfau  Is  IhB  Danbcr  of  tot*  Iran  ihitx  or  four  to  one. 

AS  [he  uutingmimbniof  t  he  fiBiil)',  nicb  u  ihadomcMicitcd 
b«ne  (£fiw  tataUai)  ud  lu  wiJd  or  haU-wild  iduins,  Ibc 
^  MKi  uid  Ebe  icbm,  uv  in- 

cjuded  in  tba  lypiul  fcnu. 


vrfKcond   pnuio 


u«  *eiy  conylioued  uid 
bivc  ill  the   taoUon  bIM 

the  indion  >f>  infoldnl,  ^o- 


tuinxiiidrcl  by  bone, 
I  in  from  of  the  tupe. 


{b^hyodonl  farin)^     b,  co 
■pandinf  looEh  or  hone  fhypsid 


-    hcge  tooi   (be  UtenI  digiii 

beint  reprtietitcd   by  ihe 

iplinl-boDt*,  coneapoDdiiig  lo 

md  meiauiMb  of  Hiffariait.    Not 

e  lower  ends  of  tbe  ^iliiu-booet  cuiy 


»  of  bone*  indntimahhibk  fi 


s  of  Donhcni  Eunpe 


them  tbit  the  diuMoloured  _.    _  ...     . 

and  Alii  ue  prob4b^  derived.  TbeMKeUocof  thoePieiUoceE 
bona  ii  piobibly  K  itewBi,  of  the  Upper  PlioceiM  of  Euiope, 
which  hii  m  inull  depicfaion  ia  fnol  of  the  oibit,  while  tbe  >kull 
U  nlaiivtly  lugti,  the  fetl  ire  nihcr  ihorUr,  ud  the  ipIiDt- 
bones  toiMwhit  more  developed.  Is  Isdii  ■  DOily  illied 
(peciu  (£.  ii'mJmu),  occun  m  the  Lower  Pliocene,  and  aty 
have  been  ihe  •oceUor  of  the  Arab  Uock,  which  thontncci  d[ 
the  depreuioo  in  frost  of  ihe  ocbil  chaiacterislic  of  Ihe  eailicr 
foinu.  InNonhAmeiicaipecieiof  £ri(iiiocciiiiotbePleistoceiie 
and  (lom  that  cqnlincDt  olhen  retched  South  Ameriu  duHng 
the  ume  epoch.  In  the  lallec  couctiy  occun  Hippidium,  in 
which  the  cheek-teclb  are  ihorter  and  tisipler,  and  the  nasal 
bones  very  long  and  ilender,  with  elongated  alili  at  the  tide. 
The  limbe,  speciaUy  the  canooo-bonea,  are  relatively  thon,  asd 
the  iplinl-bones  large.  The  allied  Aigcntlne  Onakiptidium, 
which  is  alio  Pleistoceae,  has  still  longer  nasal  booei  and  tlitt, 
and  a  deep  doutde  cavity  in  front  of  the  orbit,  part  of  bhich 
piobahly  coDtauied  a  gUnd.    Onakipfidiiim  is  certainly  ofl  the 


<ln«ct  Uh  of  docent  of  the  modem 

the  length  of  the  nttah  Urd  thefr  (lit*,  the  vmc  probably  holds 

|ood  for  BippUium. 

Spedea  from  the  Pliocene  of  Ttxa  and  the  Upper  Mioc 
(Loop  Foik)ol  OrepmwereatonelinfcateignedloHi^^i 
but  ihi*  it  iucomct,  thai  geooi  being  eichuivcl}' S«i)U  Amerku. 
DC.  11* 


latM  nig<liffiu  hat  beoi  applied  lo  ^leciei  (rom  tbe  iiaia 
moationa  on  the  luppoeition  (hit  the  loot-itiuclure  wai 
ir  to  that  of  Bippidinm.  but  Mr  J.  W.  Cidley  is  ol  opinion 
that  Ihe  lateral  digits  may  have  been  fully  devdnped. 
Apparently  there  is  ben  loiDC  gap  in  the  line  of  descent  of  the 
Jrac,  and  it  may  be  auggeated  Lhal  the  evolution  tot^  place, 
A  as  comiiMwty  supposed,  in  North  Ajnerica,  but  in  eaitcis 
centra]  Asia,  ol  which  the  palaeontology  is  practically  unknown; 
■DO  support  is  givea  to  this  theory  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
ledeawith  which  we  tie  acquainted  occur  innonhtrn  India. 
B«  this  a*  It  may,  the  sat  North  Americas  lepieKstaiivc^ 
of  Ibo  Isstily  constitute  tbe  genera  PrslMptm  and  Ueycliipfia 
of  the  Uiocene.  in  both  oi  which  the  laieiil  digiLs  are  fully 
devel^ied  and  tetnunale  in  imall  though  perfect  hoofs.  Is 
both  the  cheek-teeth  have  moderately  tall  ctowni,  and  in  the 


Hippormi,  at  HippMaimmt  t> 

of  Eutope,  but  »bo  occurring  in  ine  correspanumg  lui 

'    North  Africa,  Fenia,  India  and  Chins,  and  tepmei 

cUpperUiocenaLoBpFock  beds  of  the  United  Stales  by 

which  it  ha*  been  proposed  to  separate  genciically  a 


liippuritn,  we  reai 
regarded  ai  a  later) 

chcek-tDeth.  which  nave  crowns  OI  oiDqciaic  ncjj^nt,  inner  iruDi 
thoM  of  all  the  foregoing  in  that  the  postcio-inLcrDal  pillar 
(tbe  proiection  on  the  right-hand  top  corner  of  £  in  fig.  2)  is 
isolated  in  place  of  being  attached  by  a  natrow  neck  to  the 
adjacent  crescent.  The  skull,  which  is  itlaLively  short,  has  a 
large  depression  in  front  ol  Ihe  orbit,  cDmsionly  supposed  to 
havecontainedagland,  but  this  may  be  doubtful.  In  the  typical, 
aad  also  in  the  North  American  latma  these  were  camplele, 
although  small  lateral  toes  in  both  feel  (Gg.  3,  if),  but  it  is  possible 
that  in  tf.oiUife^iiiiM  of  India  tbe  lateral  toes  had  diuppcared. 
If  this  be  so,  we  have  the  development  of  a  morudactyle  foot  in 
this  genus  indepcodestly  of  £^111. 

The  lar(«Ding  genera  consUtutc  the  subfamily  Ex{u!mt,  or 
1  be  £riiKis«  as  restricted  by  the  older  wriicis.  In  all  the  dentition 
is  of  the  hypjodont  type,  with  the  hollows  ol  the  cheek-teeth 
Bled  by  ceinenl,  the  premolars  mahniforni,  and  the  first  small 
and  generally  deciduous.    The  orbil  is  surrounded  by  a  bony 

in  the  hind-limb  are  united,  and  the  feet  are  of  the  types  described 
above.  Between  this  subfamily  and  tbe  second  subfamily, 
HyrBc'otttniiMe,  a  partial  connexion  is  formed  by  the  North 
American  Upper  Miocene  gencta  Damatippiu  and  A«Mpp«i 
or  Parakippia.  The  charactirijlia  of  the  group  will  be  gathered 
from  tbe  remirka  on  ibe  leading  genera;  but  it  may  be  irtcntioned 
Ibat  Ihe  orbit  is  qien  behiad.  the  cheek-teeth  are  thorl-cronncd 
and  without  cement  (fi(.  i,  a},  Ibc  gap  between  the  canine  and 
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the  outermost  incisor  is  short,  the  bones  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  leg  are  separate,  and  there  are  at  least  three  toes  to  each  foot. 

The  longest-known  genus  and  the  one  containing  the  largest 
species  is  Anchilkerium,  typically  from  the  Middle  Miocene  of 
Europe,  but  also  represented  by  one  species  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  North  America.  The  European  A.  aurdianense 
was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  donkey.  The  cheek-teeth  are  of 
the  type  shown  in  a  of  figs,  i  and  2;  the  premolars,  ivith  the 
exception  of  the  small  first  one,  being  molar-like;  and  the  lateral 
toes  (fig.  3,  c)  were  to  some  extent  functional.  The  summits  of 
the  incisors  were  infolded  to  a  small  extent.  Nearly  allied  is 
the  American  Mesohippus,  ranging  from  the  Lower  Miocene 
to  the  Lower  Oligoceneof  the  United  Stated,  of  which  the  earliest 
species  stood  only  about  x8  in.  at  the  shoulder.  The  incisors 
were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  infolded,  and  there  is  a  rudiment  of  the 
fifth  metacarpal  (fig.  3,  b).  By  some  writers  all  the  species  of 
Mesokippua  are  included  in  the  genus  Miokippui,  but  others 
consider  that  the  two  genera  are  distinct. 

Mesohippus  and  Miokippus  are  connected  with  the  earliest 
and  most  primitive  mamnutl  which  U  is  possible  to  indude  in 
the  family  Equidae  by  means  of  Epikippm  of  the  Uinta  or  Upper 
Eocene  of  North  America,  and  PaekyndopkuSt  or  OrokippuSf 
of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of  both  halves  of  tlie  northern 
hemisphere.  The  final  ^age,  or  rather  the  Initial  stage,  in  the 
series  is  presented  by  Hyracoikerium  {Prolorokippus)^  a  mammal 
no  larger  than  a  fox,  common  to  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  pro- 
genitor of  the  horses  are  those  given  above  as  distinctive  of  the 
group.  The  cheek-teeth  are,  however,  much  simpler  than  those 
of  Anchitkerium;  the  transverse  crests  of  the  upper  ittolars  not 
being  fully  connected  with  the  outer  waU,  while  the  premolars 
in  the  upper  Jaw  are  triangular,  and  thus  unlike  the  molars. 
The  incisors  are  small  and  the  canines  scarcely  enlarged;  the 
latter  having  a  gap  on  each  side  in  the  lower,  but  only  one  on 
their  hinder  aspect  hi  the  upper  jaw.  The  fore-feet  have  four 
complete  toes  (fig.  3,  a),  but  there  are  only  three  hind-toes,  with 
a  rudiment  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  The  vertebrae  are  simpler 
in  structure  than  in  Equms.  From  Hyracolherium^  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  Eocene  represenutives  of  the  ancestral 
stocks  of  the  other  three  branches  of  the  Perissodactyla,  the 
transition  is  easy  to /*AraocMfMi,the  representative  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  Ungulata. 

See  also  H.  F.  Oibom,  "  New  Oltfoceoe  HorKs,"  BtJL  Amer. 
Mus.  vol.  XX.  p.  167  (1904):  J.  W.  Gidley,  Proper  Generic  Nanus 
^MicceueHoneSfp.  191 ;  and  the  article  PALABaMTOU)cy.  (R.  L.*) 

BQUIUBRIUM  (from  the  Lat.  aeptus,  equal,  and  ftftra,  a 
balance),  a  'condition  of  equal  balance  between  opposite  or 
counteracting  forces.  By  the  "  sense  of  equilibrium  "  is  meant 
the  sense,  or  sensations,  by  which  we  have  a  feehng  of  security 
in  standing,  walking,  and  indeed  in  all  the  movemenu  by  which 
the  body  is  carried  through  space.  Such  a  feeling  of  security 
is  necessary  both  for  maintaining  any  posture,  sudi  as  standing, 
or  for  performing  any  movement.  If  this  feeling  is  absent  or 
uncertain,  or  if  there  are  contradictory  sensations,  then  definite 
muscular  movements  are  incfiliciently  or  irregularly  performed, 
and  the  body  may  stagger  or  fall.  When  we  stand  erect  on  a 
firm  surface,  like  a  floor,  there  is  a  feeling  of  resistance,  due  to 
nervous  impulses  reaching  the  brain  from  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  from  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  In  walking  or 
running,  these  feelings  of  resisunce  seem  to  precede  and  guide 
the  muscular  movements  necessary  for  the  next  step.  If  these 
are  absent  or  perverted  or  deficient,  as  Is  the  cise  hi  the  disease 
known  as  locomotor  ataxia,  then,  although  there  is  no  loss  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  movement,  the  patient  staggeii  in  walking, 
especially  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  look  at  his  feet,  or  if  he  Is  blind- 
folded. He  misses  the  guiding  sensations  that  oome  from  the 
limbs;  and  with  a  feeling  that  he.ls  walking  on  a  soft  substance, 
offering  little  or  no  resistance,  he  staggers,  and  his  musculat 
movements  become  hregular.  Such  a  condition  maybe  artificially 
brought  about  by  washing  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  chloroform 
or  ether.  And  it  has  been  observed  to  adst  partially  after 
extensive  destruction  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  buns 


or  scalds.  This  shows  that  tactile  impulses  from  the  skm  take 
a  share  in  generating  the  guiding  sensation.  In  the  disease 
above  mentioned,  however,  tactile  islipressioDS  may  be  nearly 
normal,  but  the  guiding  seiisation*is  weak  and  ineflkient,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  impulses  from  the  muscles.  The  disease  19 
known  to  depend  ott  morbid  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of 
the  spinal  oord,  by  which  impulses  are  not  freely  transmitted 
upwards  to  the  brain.  These  facts  point  to  the  existence  of 
impulses  coming  from  the  mu^cies  and  tendons.  It  is  now 
known  that  there  exist  peculiar  ipindles,  in  muscle,  and  rosettes 
or  coils  or  loops  of  nerve  fibres  In  close  proximity  to  tendons. 
These  are  the  end  organs  of  the  sense.  The  transmission  of 
impulses  gives  rise  to  the  muscular  settH,%nd  the  guiding  sensa- 
tion which  precedes  co-ordinated  muscular  movements  depends 
on  these  impulses.  Thus  from  the  limbs  streams  of  nervous 
impulses  pass  to  the  sensorium  from  the  skin  and  from  mosdes 
and  tendons;  these  may  or  may  not  ^uouse  consdousness,  but 
they  guide  oc  evoke  muscultf  movements  of  a  coordinated 
character,  more  especially  of  the  Itmbt. 

In  animals  whose  limbs  are  not  adapted  for  delicate  touch  nor 
fw  the  performance  of  complicated  movements,  such  as  some 
mammals  and  birds  and  fishes,  the  guiding  sensations  depend 
largely  on  the  sense  of  vision.  This  sense  in  man,  instead  of 
asabting,  sometimes  disturbs  the  guiding  sensatipn.  It  is  true 
that  in  locomotor  ataxia  visual  sensations  may  take  the  place 
of  the  tactile  and  muscular  sensations  that  are  inefiBdent,  and 
the  man  can  walk  without  staggering  if  he  is  allowed  to  kxA  at 
the  floor,  and  especially  If  he  Is  guided  by  transverse  stiaight 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  acrobat  on  the  wire-rope  dare  not 
trust  his  visual  sensations  in  the  maintenance  of  his  equifibriura. 
He  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  point  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
wander  to  objects  below  him,  and  his  muscular  movements  are 
regulated  by. the  impulses  that  come  from  the  skin  and  musdes 
of  his  limbs.  The  feding  of  Insecurity  probably  arises  from  a 
conception  of  height,  and  also  from  the  knowledge  that  by  no 
muscular  movements  can  a  man  avoid  a  catastrophe  if  he  should 
fall.  A  bird,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  la^^  on  visual 
impressions,  and  it  knows  by  experience  that  if  laun^ed  into 
the  air  from  a  height  it  can  fly.  Here,  probably,  b  an  explanation 
of  the  large  size  of  the  eyes  of  birds.  Cover  the  head,  as  in  hood- 
ing a  falcon,  and  the  bird  seems  to  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  movement.  Little  effect  will  be  produced  if  we 
attempt  to  restrain  the  movements  of  a  cat  by  covering  its  eyes. 
A  fish  also  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion  if  its  eyes  axe 
covered.  But  both  in  the  bird  and  in  the  fish  tactile  andmoscular 
impresttons,  espedally  the  latter,  come  into  play  in  the  medianism 
of  equilibrium.  In  flight  the  large-winged  birds,  espedally  in 
soaring,  can  feel  the  most  delicate  wind-pressures,  both  as 
regards  direction  and  force,  and  they  adapt  the  position  of  their 
body  so  as  to  catch  the  pressure  at  the  most  effident  an^ 
The  same  is  true  of  the  fish,  espedally  of  the  flat-fishes.  In 
mammaJs  the  sense  of  equilibrium  depends,  then,  on  streams 
of  tactile,  muicular  and  visual  impiesnons  pouring  in  on  the 
sensorium,  and  calling  forth  appropriate  muscular  movements. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  impulses  coming  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  may  take  part  in  the  mechanism.  The  presence 
in  the  mesentery  of  felines  (cats,  &c.)of  large  numbersof  Pacinian 
corpuscles,  which  are  believed  to  be  modified  tactile  bodies, 
favours  tlris  supposition.  Such  animals  are  remaricsble  for  the 
delicacy  of  such  muscular  movements,  as  balandng  and  leaping. 

There  is  another  channd  by  sdrich  nervous  impulses  leada  tbe 
sensorium  and  play  their  part  in  the  sense  of  equilibrium,  nameiy, 
from  the  semicircular  canals,  a  portion  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  article  Heaexng  that  the  appreciation  of  sound 
is  in  reality  an  appreciation  of  variations  of  pressure.  The 
lab3rrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  cochlea  and  the  soni- 
drcular  canals.  The  cocUea  recdves  the  souad-waves  (vaiia- 
tions  of  pressure)  that  constitute  musical  tonesb  Thb  it  accom- 
plishes by  the  structutes  in  the  ductus  cochlesris.  In  the  vesti- 
bule we  find  two  sics»  the  saccule  next  to  and  coBmUaicating 
with  the  ductus  cochlesris,  and  the  utricle  communicating  with 
the  scmidEcular  canals.    The  base  of  the  stapes  communicates 
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fasaun  .to  the  iitrkfe.  Thi  nbembrnmn  p«ttwa  «i  the  aemi- 
circuUr  canals  coosists  of  a  tube,  dUated  Jit  one  cad  into- a 
awelliog  or  poach,  termed  the  ampulla,  and  each  end  com- 
municates freely  with  the  Utricle.  On  the  posterior  ivall  d  both 
the  saccule  and  of  the  utricle  there  is  a  ridge,  termed  in  each  case 
the  macula  acustica,  bearing  a  hig^y  specialiaod  eplthdium. 
A  similar  structure  exists  in  each  ampuUa.  This  irould  suggest 
that  all  three  structures  have  to  do  with  bearing;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  experimental  evidence  that  the  utricle 
and  the  caiiak  may  transmit  impressions  that  have  to  do  with 
equilibrium.  Pressure  of  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  exerted  on 
the  utricle.  This  will  compress  the  fluid  in  that  cavity,  and  tend 
to  drive  the  fluid  into  the  semicircular  canals  that  communicate 
with  that  cavity  by  five  openings.  Each  canal  is  surrounded 
by  a  thin  layer  of  perilymph,  so  that  ii  may  yield  a  Iktle  to  thn 
pressure,-  and  exert  a  pull  or  pressure  on  the  nerve-endings  in 
each  ampulla.  Thus  impulses*  may  be  generated  in  the  nerves 
of  the  ampullae. 

The  thcee  semicircular  canals  h'e  in  the  three  directions  in 
space,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  have  to  do  with  our 
appreciation  of  the  direction  of  sound.  But  our  appreciation  of 
sound  is  very  inaccurate:  we  look  with  the  eyes  for  the  source 
of  a  sound,  and  instinctively  direct  the  ears  or  the  head,  or  both, 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  appears  to  proceed.  But 
the  relationship  of  the  canols  on  the  :two  sides  must  have  a 
physiological  significance.  Thus  (i)  the  six  caoala  are  parallel, 
two  and  two;  or  (a)  the  two  horitoatal  canab  are  in  the  sartne 
plane,  while  the  superior  canal  on  one  side  is  neady  paraUel  with 
the  posterior  canal  of  the  other.  These  facts  point  to  the  two 
Kts  of  canals  and  ampullae  acting  as  one  organ,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  acticm  of  two  retinae  for  sin^e  vision. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  the  canals  may  possibly  act  in 
connexion  with  the  sense  of  equilibrium.  In  1820  J.  Purkinje 
studied  the  vertigo  that  follows  rapid  rotation  of  the  body  in  the 
erect  position  on  a  vertical  axis.  On  stopping  the  rotation  there 
is  a  sense  of  rotation  in  the  oi^site  direction,  aiid  this  any 
occur  even  when  the  eyes  are  closed.  Purkinje  noticed  that  the 
position  of  the  imaginary  axis  of  rotation  depends  :on  the  axis 
around  which  the  head  revolves.  la  i8s8  M.  J.  P.  Fburens 
discovered  that  injuiy  to  the  canals  causes  disturbance  to  the 
equilibrium  and  loss  of  co-ordination,  and  that  sections  of  the 
canals  produce  a  rotatory  movement  of  a  kind  corresponding 
to  the  canal  that  had  been  divided.  Thus  division  of  a  mem'- 
hranous  canal  causes  rotatory  movements  round  an  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  divided  canaL  The  body  of  the  animal 
always  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  cut  canaW  Many  other 
observers  have  corroborated  these  experiments.  F.  Goltx  was 
the  first  who  formulated  the  conditions  necessary  for  equilibra* 
tion.  He  put  the  matter  thus: — (1)  A  central  oo-ordinating 
organ--in  the  brain;  (2}  centripetal  fibres,  with  their  peripheral 
terminations—in  the  ampullae;  and  (3)  centrifugal  fibresr  with 
their  terminal  organsr— in  the  muscular  mechanisms;  A  ksion  of 
any  one  of  these  portions  of  the  mechanism  causes  loss  or  im- 
pairment of  balancing.  Cyon  also  investigated  the  subject,  and 
concluded: — (1}  To  maintain  equilibrium,  we  must  have  an 
accurate  notion  of  the  position  of  the  head  in  space;  (a)  the 
function  of  the  semicircular  canals  is  to  communicate  impressions 
that  give  a  rcpresenution  of  this  position— e«ch  canal  having  a 
relation  to  one  of  the  dimensions  of  space;  (3)  disturbance  of 
equilibrium  foUoyrs  section;  (4)  involuntary  movements  loUow- 
ing  section  are  dye  to  abnormal  excitations;  (s)  abnormal 
movements  occurring  a  few  days  after  the  operation  ate  causcxi 
by  irritation  of  the  cerebellum.  . 

On  theoretical  considerations  of  a  physical  character,  E.  Machy 
Crum-Browi^  and  Breuer  h^ve  advanced  .theories  Yatscd  on  the 
idea  of  the  canals  being  organs  for  sensations  of  acceleration  of 
movemcnti  or  for  the  sense  of  rotatioxL  Mach  £rst  pointed  out 
that  Putkinjc's  phenomena,  already  alluded-  tO|  were  in  all 
probability  related  to  the  scoucircular  can^Js^  "  He  showed 
that'when  the  body  is  moved  in  space,  ii|L  ar straight  line,  we  are 
not  consdous  of  the  velocity  of  motion,  but  of  variations  in  this 
velodty.    Similarly,  if  a  body  is  rotated  round  a.vertic4  axis» 


«•  peicet^  oidy  anguUr  acceierstkm  and  hot  angular  velocity.' 
The  flcnsations  produced  by  angolar  acceleration  last  longer 
than  the  acceleration  itself,  and  the  position  of  the  head  during 
the  movements  enitbles  us  Co  determine  direction.*'  Both  Mach 
and  Golu  sute  that  vatying  pressures  of  the  fluid  in  the  canals 
produced  by  angular  rotation  produce  sensations  of  movement 
(always*  In  a  direet{on  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  body), 
and  that  these,  in  turn,  cause  the  vertigo  of  Purkinje  and  the 
phenomena  of  flouiens.  Msch,  Crum-Brown  and  Breuer  ad- 
vance hydrodynamical  theories  in  which  they  assuiAe  that  the 
fluids  move  in  the  cansR  Goltx,  on  the  other  hand,, supports  a 
hydrostatical  theory  in  which  he  assumes  that  the  phenomena 
can  be  accounted  for  by  vatying  pressures.  Crum-Brown  differs 
from  Msch  and  Breuer  as  follows: — (x)  In  attributing  movement 
or  variation  of  ptessure  not  merely  to  the  endolymph,  but  also  to 
the  walls  of  the  membranous  canab  and  to  the  surrounding 
perilymph;  and  (2)  in  regarding  the  two  labyrinths  as  one 
ocgan,  all  the  sU  canals  being  required  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  the  rotating  motion  of  the  head.  He  sums  up  the  matter 
thus:  "  We  have  two  ways  in  which  a  relative  motion  can  occur 
between  the  endotjrmph  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  containing 
it — (i)  When  the  hedd  begins  to  move,  here  the  walls  leave 
thfe  fluid  behind;  (a)  when  the  head  stops,  here  the  fluid  flows 
on.  la  both  cases  the  sensation  of  rotation  is  felt  In  the  first 
this  sensation  corresponds  to  a  real  rotation,  in  the  second  it 
does  not,  but  in  both  it  corresponds  to  a  real  acceleration  (positive, 
or  negative)  of  rotation,  using  the  word  acceleration  in  its' 
technical  kinematical  sense." 

Cyon  states  that  the  semidrcular  canals  only  indirectly  assist 
in  giving  a  notion  of  spatial  relations.  "  He  holds  that  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  bodies  in  space  depends  on  nervous  impulses^ 
coming  from  the  contracting  ocular  muscles;  that  the  oculo-j 
motor  centres  are  in  intimate  physiological  relationship  with  the 
oeatics  receiving  impulses  from  the  nerves  of  the  semicircular' 
canals;  and  that  the  oculomotor  centres,  thus  excited,  produce 
the  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  which  then  determine  our  notions 
of  spatial  relations."  These  views  are  supported  by  experiments 
of  Lee  on  dog-fish.  When  the  fish  is  rotated  round  different 
axes  there  are  compensating  movements  of  the  eyes  and  fins. 
'*  It  was  observed  that  if  the  fish  were  rotated  in  the  plane  of 
one  of  the  canals,  exactly  the  same  movements  of  the  eyes  and 
finii  occurred  as  were  produced  by  experimental  operation  and 
stimulation  of  the  ampulla  of  that  canal."  Sewatl,  in  1883, 
carried  out  experiments  on  young  sharks  and  skates  with  negative 
results.  Lee  returned  to  the  subject  in  x  894,  and,  after  numerous 
experiments  on  dog-fish,  in  whldi  the  canals  or  the  auditory 
nerves  were  divided,  obtained  evidence  that  the  ampullae  con- 
tain sense-organs  connected  with  the  sense  of  equih'brium. 

It  has  ^en  found  by  physicians  and  aurists  that  disease  or 
injury  of  the  canab,  occurring  rapidly,  produces  giddiness, 
suggering,  nystagmus  (a  peculiar  twitching  movement  of  the 
.muscles  of  the  eyeballs),  vomiting,  hoises  in  the  ear  and  more  or 
less  deafness.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  patholo^cal  changes 
come  on  slowly,  so  that  the  caxuds  and  vestibule  axe  converted 
into  a  aohd  mass,  none  of  these  symptoms  may  occur.  On  the 
;  whole,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  from  the  semi- 
circular canab  nervous  impulses  are  transmitted,  which,  co- 
ordinated with  impulses  coming  fr6m  the  visual  organs,  from  the 
mnsdes  and  from  the  skin,  fomi  the  bases  of  these  guiding 
sensations  on  which  the  sense  of  equilibrium  depends.  These 
impulses  may  not  reach  the  level  of  consciousness,  but  they 
call  into  action  ooi^ordinated  mechanbms  by  which  compUciited 
muscular  movements  are  effected.   * 

Full  bibltogniphical  references  ate  ghren  in  the  article  ott  "  The 
.Ear '''  by  J.  C.  McKeodrick,  in  Scbftfer's  Textbook  of  Physidoty, 
vol.  U.  p.  1194^  (J.  G:  M.) 

^UINOZ  (from  the  Lat^  ae^ww,  equal,  and  not,  night),  a 
tenn  used  to  express  either  the  moment  at  which,  or  the  point  at 
which,  the  sun  apparently  crosses  the  celestial  equator.  Smce 
the  sun  moVes  in  the  ecliptic,  it  is  in  the  last-named  sense  the 
point  of  intersectmn  of  the  ccliptio  and  the  celestial-  equator. 
This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term  in  astronotny.    There  are 
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two  such  points,  opposite  each  other,  at  one  of  which  the  sun 
crosses  the  equator  toward  the  north  and  at  the  other  toward  the 
south.  They  are  called  vernal  and  autumnal  respectively,  from 
the  relation  of  the  corresponding  times  to  the  seasons  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  line  of  the  equinoxes  is  the  imaginaiy 
diameter  of  the  celestial  sphere  which  joins  them. 

The  vernal  equinox  is  the  initial  point  from  which  the  right 
ascensions  and  the  longitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured 
(see  Astxonomy:  Spherical).  It  is  affected  by  the  motions  of 
Precession  and  Nutation,  of  which  the  former  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Hipparchus.  The  actual  equinox  is  defined  by 
first  taking  the  conception  of  a  fictitious  point  called  the  Mean 
Equinox,  which  moves  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate,  slow  varying, 
however,  from  century  to  century.  The  true  equinox  then  moves 
around  the  mean  equinox  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  moon's 
nodes.  These  two  motions  are  defined  with  greater  detail  in  the 
articles  Puccession  or  the  Equinoxes  and  Nutation. 

Equinoctial  Gales, — At  the  time  of  the  equinox  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  strong  gales  may  be  expected.  This  pcqwlar  idea 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  continued  observations  have  failed 
to  show  any  unusual  prevalence  of  gales  at  this  season.  In  one 
case  observations  taken  for  fifty  years  show  that  during  the  five 
days  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of  March  and  September,  there 
were  fewer  gales  and  storms  than  during  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  five  days. 

EQUITES  ("  horsemen  "  or  "  knighU/'  from  eguus, "  horse  "), 
in  Roman  history,  originally  a  division  of  the  army,  but  subse- 
quently a  distinct  political  order,  which  under  the  empire 
resumed  its  military  character.  According  to  the  traditional 
account,  Romulus  instituted  a  cavalry  corps,  consisting  of  three 
centuriae  ("  hundreds  ")i  called  after  the  three  tribes  from 
which  they  were  taken  (Ramnes,  Tities,  Luceres),  divided  into 
ten  turmae  ("  squadrons  ")  of  thirty  men  each.  The  collective 
name  for  the  corps  was  celeres  ("  the  swift,"  or  possibly  from 
KcXi}f ,  "  a  riding  horse  ") ;  Livy,  however,  restricts  the  term  to 
a  special  body-guard  of  Romulus.  The  statements  in  ancient 
authorities  as  to  the  changes  in  the  number  of  the  equites 
during  the  regal  period  are  very  confusing;  but  It  is  regarded  as 
certain  that  Servius  TuUius  found  six  centuries  in  existence,  to 
which  he  added  twelve,  making  eighteen  in  all,  a  number  which 
remained  unchanged  throughout  the  republican  period.  A 
proposal  by  M.  Porcius  Cato  the  elder  to  supi^ement  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  cavalry  by  the  creation  of  four  additional  centuries 
was  not  adopted.  The  earlier  centuries  were  called  sex  suffrage 
("  the  six  votes  "),  and  at  first  consisted  exclusively  of  potridans, 
while  those  of  Servius  TulUus  were  entirely  or  for  the  most  part 
plebeian.  Until  the  reform  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (probably 
during  the  censorship  of  Gains  Flaminius  in  220  b.c;  see 
CoMrnA),  the  equites  had  voted  first,  but  after  that  time  this 
privilege  was  transferred  to  one  century  selected  by  lot  from  the 
centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  first  dass.  The  equites  then 
voted  with  the  first  class,  the  distinction  between  theiexn(^f<^ 
and  the  other  centuries  being  abolished. 

Although  the  equites  were  selected  from  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  service  in  the  cavalry  was  so  expensive  that  the  state 
gave  financial,  assistance.  A  sum  of  money  {jaes  eque^e)  was 
given  to  each  eques  for  the  purchase  of  two  horses  (one  for  him- 
self and  one  ior  his  groom),  and  a  further  sum  for  their  keep 
{aes  liordearium);  hence  the  name  equites  equo  publico.  In  later 
times,  pay  was  substituted  for  the  aes  hordeariumt  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  the  infantry.  If  competent,  an  eques  could  retain 
his  horse  and  vote  after  the  expiration  of  his  tea  yt$n*  lervite, 
and  (till  129  B.C.)  even  after  entry  into  the  senate. 

.  As  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  the  cavaliy  iocreased, 
it  was  decided  to  supplement  the  regulars  by  the  enrolment  of 
wealthy  citizens  who  kept  horses  of  their  own.  The  origin  of 
these  equites  equo  privaio  dates  back,  according  to  livy  (v.  7), 
to  the  siege  of  Veii,  when  a  number  of  young  men  came  forward 
and  offered  their  services.  According  to  Mommseo,  althoagb  the 
institution  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  in  later  times 
vacancies  in  the  ranks  were  fiUed  in  this  manner,' with  the  remit 
that  service  in  the  cavaliy,  with  .either  a  poblic  m  %  pdvmte 


horse,  became  obKgatoiy  apoii  all  RM&an  dtlaens  poMened  ofm 
certain  income.  These  equitai  equ0  /nsole  had  no  vote  in  the 
centuries,  received  pay  in  place  of  the  Mr  eqmestre,  and  did  not 
form  a  distinct  corps. 

Thus,  at  a  comparatively  eaxiy  period,  three  dasKs  of  equites 
may  be  distinguished:  (o)  The  patiidan  equites  etu0  paMicc  of 
the  sex  sufragia;  (6)  the  plebdan  equitet  in  the  twdve  remaining 
centuries;  (c)  the  equites  tqtu  pHtalo,  both  patndaa  and 
plebeian. 

The  equites  were  otigiaally  chosen  by  the  curiae,  then  in  suc- 
cession by  the  kings,  the  consuls,  and  (after  443  b.c.)  by  the 
censors,  by  whom  they  were  reviewed  every  five  years  in  the 
Forum.  Each  eques,  as  his  name  was  called  out,  passed  before 
the  censors,  leading  his  horse.  Thoee  whose  physique  and 
character  #ere  satisfactory,  and  wlio  had  taken  care  of  iheir 
horses  and  equipments,  wero  bidden  to  lead  their  h(»ae  on 
{tradueere  eqmumjt  tliose  who  failed  to  pass  the  scrutiny  woe 
ordered  to  sell  it,  in  token  of  their  expulsion  from  the  corps. 
This  inspectioa  {recognitio)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
full-dress  procession  (temuteelio)  on  the  15th  of  July  fron  the 
temple  of  Mars  or  Honos  to  the  Capitol,  instituted  in  304  b.c.  by 
the  censor  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  RulUanus  to  commeBBorate  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  Castor  and  Polluz  at  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus.  Both  inspection  and  procession  were  discontinued 
before  the  end  of  the  republic,  but  revived  and  in  a  manner 
combined  by  Augustus. 

In  theory,  tiie  twdve  plebeian  centuries  were  open  to  all  free- 
bom  youths  of  theage  oif  seventeen,  although  in  practice  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  the  members  of  the  older  families.  Other 
requirements  were  sound  health,  high  moral  character  and  an 
honourable  calling.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  republican  period, 
senators  were  included  in  the  equestrian  centuries.  .  The  only 
definite  information  as  to  the  amount  <rf  fortune  necessary  refcn 
to  later  republican  and  early  impefial  times,  when  it  is  knows 
to  have  been  400,000  sesterces  (about  £3500  to  £4000).  The 
insignia  of  the  equites  were,  at  first,  distinctly  militaiy — such 
as  the  purple-edged,  short  military  doak  (trabea)  and  decorations 
for  service  in  the  fidd. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominions,  the  equites  lost 
their  military  character.  Probnged  service  abroad  possessed 
little  attraction  for  the  pick  e<  the  Roman  youth,  and  recruiting 
for  the  cavalry  from  the  equestrian  centuries  was  discontinued. 
The  equites  remained  at  home,  or  only  went  out  as  members 
of  the  general's  staff,  their  phtoes  bdng  taken  by  the  eqmtes 
equo  privatOj  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  and  the  most  skilled  horse- 
men of  the  subject  populations.  The  first  gradually  disappeared, 
and  Roman  dtizens  were  rarely  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  effective 
cavalry.  In  these  drcumstances  there  grew  up  in  Rome  a  dass 
of  wealthy  me/tk,  iriiose  sole  occupatfon  it  was  to  amass  large 
fortunca  l^  speculation,  and  who  found  a  most  lucrative  fidd  of 
enterprise  in  state  conttacts  and  the  fanning  of  the  public 
revenues.  These  tax-farmers  (see  Pvbucani)  were  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  their  numbers 
and  influence  increased  as  the  various  provinces  were  added  to 
the  Roman  dominions.  The  change  of  the  equites  into  a  body 
of  finandeis  was  further  materially  promoted  (a)  by  the  lex 
Claudia  <2i8  B.C.),  which  prohibited  senators  from  engaging  in 
commerdal  pursuits,  espedally  if  (as  seems  probable)  it  included 
public  contracu  (cf.  Flaminius,  Gaius);  {b)  by  the  enactment 
in  the  time  of  Gaias  Gracchus  exduding  members  of  the  senate 
from  the  equestrian  centuries.  These  two  measures  definitely 
marked  off  the  aristocracy  of  birth  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
— the  landed  proprietor  from  the  capitalist.  The  term  equites, 
originally  confined  to  the  purely  military  equestrian  centuries 
of  Servius  Tullius,  now  tame  to  be  appb'ed  to  all  who  possessed 
the  property  qualification  of  400,000  sesterces. 

As  the  equites  practicaDy  monopolized  the  farming  of  the 
taxes,  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the  pmblicani, 
not,  as  Pliny  reroarksj  because  any  particular  rank  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  farmii^  of  the  taxes,  but  because  such  occupation 
was  beyt»nd  the  reach  of  idl  except  those  who  were  possessed 
of  OMisiderahlfr  means.    Thus,  at  the  time  of  ^e  Gracchi,  these 
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equites^publkani  foniied  «  dort  finaadal  oorparation  of  about 
50,000  members,  holding  in  iBtcnnediftte  pofiition  between  the 
oobility  and  the  lower  classes,  icecBly  aBve  to  their  owft  interests, 
and  ready  to  stand  by  one  another  when  attacked.  Although 
to  some  extent  looked  down  upon  by  the  senate  as  folloiwing 
a  disbooouxable  occupation^  they  had  -sa  a  rule  sided  whh  the 
latter,  as  being  at  least  less  hostile  to  them  than  the  democratic 
party.  To  obtain  the  support  of  the  capitalists,  Gaius  Gracchus 
conceived  the  plan  of  creating  fricU<Hi  between  them  and  the 
senate,  which  he  carried  out  by  handing  over  to  them  the 
control  (a)  of  the  jury-courts,  and  (6)  of  the  revenues  of  Asia. 

(a)  Hitherto,  the  list  of  jurymen  for  service  in  the  majority 
oC.  processes,  both  civil  and  crvaunai,  had  been  composed  e^ 
dusively  of  senators.  The  result  was  that  charges  of  corruptkm 
and  extortion  faUed,  lirhett  brou^t  against  members  of  that 
order,  even  in  cases  where  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  guilt. 
The  popular  indignation  at  such  scandabus  miscarTiages  of 
justice  rendered  a  change  in  the  oompositioB  of  the  courts 
imperative.  Apparently  Gracchus  at  fiist  proposed  to  create 
new  senators  from  the  equites  and  to  select  the  jurymen  -from 
this  mixed  body,  but  this  moderate  proposal  was  rejected  in 
favour  of  one  more  radical  (see  W.  W.  Fowler  in  CUuHcal' 
Rnie»t  July  1S96).  By  the  lex  Sempronia  (xaj  bx.)  the  list 
was  to  be  drawn  from  persona  of  free  birth  over  thirty  yean  of 
age,  who  must  possess  the  equestrian  census,  and  must  not  be 
senators.  Although  this  measure  was  bound  to  set  senators 
and  equites  at  variance,  it  in  no  way  improved  the  lot  of  those 
chiefly  concerned  In  fact,  it  increifeed  the  burden  of  the  luckless 
provindals,  \diose  only  appeal  lay  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
interests  were  identical  with  those  of  the  pnbtkttmi.  Provided 
he  left  the  tax-gatherer  alone,  the  governor  might  squeeze 
what  he  oould  out  of  the  people,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
were  humanely  disposed,  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  remonstrate. 

{b)  The  taxes  of  Asia  had  fontoeriy  been  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  fixed  sum.  Gracchus  ordered  that ' 
the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
farming  of  them  should  be  put  up  to  auction  at  Rome.  By  this 
arrsngemnit  the  provindals  were  ignored,  and  everything  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalista. 

From  this  time  dates  the  existence  of  the  equestrian  order 
as  an  officially  recognized  political  instrument.  When  the  control 
of  the  courts  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  property  equites,  all 
who  were  summoned  to  undertake  the  duties  of  judices  were 
called  equites;  the  crdojudieum  (the  official  title)  and  the  ttfdo 
equtsUr  were  regarded  as  identicaL  It  is  probable  that  certain 
privileges  of  the  equites  were  due  to  Gracchus;  that  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring,  hitherto  reserved  for  senators;  that  of  special 
seats  in  the  theatre,  subsequently  withdrawn  (probably  by  Sulla) 
and  restored  by  the  lex  (Xhonis  (67  B.C.);  the  narrow  band  of 
purple  on  the  tunic  as  distinguished  from  the  broad  band  worn 
by  the  senators. 

Various  attempts  were  made  by  the  senate  to  regain  control 
of  the  courts,  but  without  success.  The  lex  Livia  of  M.  Livius 
Drusus  (f .«.)» passed  with  that  object,  but  iitegtdarly  and  by  the 
aid  of  vioknoe,  was  annulled  by  the  senate  itself.  In  83  SuUa 
restored  the  right  of  serving  as  judices  to  the  senate,  to  which 
he  elevated  300  of  tMe  most  influential  equites,  whose  support 
he  thus  hoped  to  secure;  at  the  same  time  he  indirectly  dealt 
a  blow  at  the  order  generally,  by  abolishing  the  office  of  the 
censor  (immediately  revived),  in  whom  was  vested  the  right 
of  bestowing  the  public  horse.  To  this  period  Mommaen  assigns 
the  regulation,  generally  attributed  to  AugustJcs,  that  the  sons 
of  senators  should  be  knigfau  by  right  of  birth.  By  the-  lex 
Aurelia  (70  b.C.)  the  judices  were  to  be  chosen  in  equal  ntimbers 
from  senators,  equites  and  tribuni  aerarii  (see  AcaAsnnc),  the 
last-named  being  closely  connected  with  the  equites),  who  thus 
practicaUy  commanded  a  majority.  About  this  time  the  influence 
of  the  equestrian  order  reached  its  height,  and  Ooero's  great 
object  was  to  reconcile  it  with  the  senate.  In  this  he  waa 
successful  at  the  time  of  the  Carilinarian  conspilacy,  in  the 
suppression  of  which  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  equHes; 
But  the  anioD  did  not  last  long;  shortly  afierwazda  the  majority 


ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Julius  Gaesar,  who  did  away 
with  the  tribuni  aerarii  as  judices,  and  replaced  them  by  equites. 

Augustus  undertook  the  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
equestrian  otder  on  a  military  basis.  The  tquites  equo  privafo 
were  abolished  (according  to  Herzog,  not  till  the  reign  of 
Tiberius)  and  the  term  equites  was  officially  limited  to  the 
equila  equo  puHUo,  although  all  who  possessed  the  property 
quafification  were  still  considered  to  l^k>ng  to  the  "  equestrian 
order.*'  F^  the  equHts  equo  pubHeo  high  moral  character,  good 
health  and  the  equestrian  fortune  were  necessary.  Although 
free  biith  was  considered  Indispensable,  the  right  of  wearing 
the  gold  ring  (jus  anuli  aunO  was  frequently  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  freedmen,  who  thereby  became  ingenui  and  eligible 
as  equites.  Tiberius,  b6wever,  insisted  upon  free  birth  on  the- 
father's  side  to  the  third  generation;  Extreme  youth  was  no 
bar;  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurellus  had  been  an  eques  at  the  age 
of  six.  The  sons  of  senators  were  eligible  by  right  of  birth,  and 
appear  .to  have  been  known  as  equites  iUustres.  The  right  of 
bestowing  the  eguus  piMicus  was  vested  in  the  emperor;  once 
given,  it  was  for  life,  affiid  was  only  forfeitable  through  degrada- 
tion for  some  offence  or  the  loss  of  the  equestrian  fortune. 

Augustus  divided  the  equites  into  six  turmae  (regarded  by 
Hirschfeld  as  a  continuation  of  the  sex  suffragia).  Each  was 
under  the  command  of  a  setir  (tXapxo^),  who  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  and  changed  every  year.  During  their  term  of 
command  the  seHri  had  to  exhibit  games  (jhtdi  sevirales) .  Under 
these  officers  the  equites  formed  a  kind  of  corporation,  which,' 
although  not  officially  recognized,  had  the  right  of  passing 
resolutions,  chiefly  Such  as  embodied  acts  of  homage  to  the 
imperial  house.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  turmae  contained 
a  fixed  number  of  equites;  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  assigning 
the  public  horse,  Augustus  went  far  beyond  the  earlier  figure 
of  1800.  Thus,  Oiooysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  5000  equitea 
as  taking  part  in  a  review  at  which  he  himself  was  present. 

As  before,  the  equites  wore  the  narrow,  purple-striped  tunic, 
and  the  gold  ring,  the  latter  now  being  considered  the  distinctive 
badge  of  knighthood.  The  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre  were 
extended  by  Augustus  to  seats  in  the  circus. 

The  old  recognith  was  replaced  by  the  probaftOf  conducted 
by  the  emperor  in  his  censorial  capacity,  assisted  by  an  advisory 
board  of  specially  selected  senators.  The  ceremony  was  combined 
with  a  procession,  which,  like  the  eitrlier  transvectio,  took  place 
on  the  rsth  of  July,  and  at  such  other  times  as  ibc  empcrpr 
pleased.  As  in  eartler  times,  offenders  were  punished  by  expulsion. 

In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  competent  officers,  each  equcs 
was  required  to  fill  oertain  subordinate  posts,  called  militiae 
equestris.  These  were  (i)  the  command  Of  an  auxiliary  cohort; 
(2)  the  tribunate  of  a  legion;  (3)  the  command  of  an  auxiliary 
cavalry  squadron,  this  order  being  as  a  rule  strictly  adhered  to. 
To  these  Septimius  Severus  added  the  centurionship.  Nomina- 
tion to  the  milUiae  equestres  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
After  the  completion  of  their  preliminary  military  service,  the 
equites  were  eligible  for  a  number  of  civil  posts,  chiefly  those  with ' 
which  the  emperor  himself  was  closely  concerned:  Such  were 
various  pnxttiatonhips;  the  prefectures  of  the  Com  supply, 
of  the  fleet,  of  the  watth,  of  the  praetorian  guards;  the  govcmor- 
shipe  of  recently  acquired  provinces  (Egypt,  Noricum),  the  others 
being  Teserved  for  ^enaton.  At  the  same  time,  the  abolition 
of  the  indirect  method  of  collecting  the  taxes  in  the  provinces 
greatly  reduced  the  poKtical  influence  of  the  equites.  Certain 
religious  fimctions  of  minor  importance  were  also  reserved  fof ' 
them.  In  the  jury  courts,  the  equites,  thanks  to  Julius  Caesar, 
already  formed  two-thirds  of  the  judices;  Augustus,  by  excluding 
the  senators  altogether,  virtually  gave  them  the  sole  control 
of  the  tribunals.  One  of  the  chje^  objects  of  the  emperors  being ' 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  senate  by  the  opposition  of  the 
equestrian  order,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  elevating  those ' 
equites  who  had  reached  a  certain  stage  in  their  career  to  the' 
rank  of  senator  by  adtectio.  Certain  ^dal  posts,  of  which  it 
would  have  been  inadvisable  to  deprive  senators,  could  thus  be 
bestowed  upon  the  promoted  equites. 

Tho  control  of  the  imperial  correspondence  and  piifse  was 
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at  first  in  the  hands  of  foeedmen  and  slaves.  The  emperor 
Claudius  tentatively  entrusted  certain  posts  connected  with 
these  to  the  equitcs;  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  this  hecane  the 
regular  custom.  Thus  a  dvil  career  was  open  to  the  equiles 
without  the  obligation  of  preliminary  military  service,  and  the 
emperor  was  freed  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  frcedmen. 
After  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (according  to  Mommsen) 
the  equites  were  divided  into:  (a)  viri  emiruntissimif  the  prefects 
of  the  praetorian  guard;  (A)  viri  perfecUsiinU^  the  other  prefects 
and  the  heads  of  the  financial  and  secretarial  departments;  {<) 
viri  egregii,  first  mentioned  in  the  rdgn  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a 
title  by  right  of  the  procurators  generally. 

Under  the  empire  the  power  of  the  equites  was  at  its  highest 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian;  in  consequence  of  the  transfeience 
of  the  capital  to  Constantinople,  they  sank  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  city  guard,  under  the  control  of  the  prefect  of  the  watch. 
Their  history  may  be  said  to  end  with  the  reign  of  Constaattne 
the  Great. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  equiks  tingtdarts  Angmii. 
The  body*guard  of  Augustus,  consisting  of  foreign  soldiers 
(chiefly  Germans  and  Batavians),  abolished  by  Galba,  was 
revived  from  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian  under  the  above 
title.  It  was  chiefly  recruited  from  the  pick  of  the  provincial 
cavalry,  but  contained  some  Roman  citizens.  It  formed  the 
imperial  "  Swiss  guard,"  and  never  left  the  dty  except  to 
accompany  the  emperor.  In  the  time  of  Sevents,  these  equites 
were  divided  into  two  corps,  each  of  which  had  its  separate 
quarters,  and  was  commanded  by  a  tribune  under  the  orders  of 
the  prefea  of  the  praetorian  guard.  They  were  subsequently 
replaced  by  the  protectorta  Augusti, 

See  further  artide  Rome:  history;  also  T.  Mommaen,  RimiKkes 
SlaatsredU,  iii. ;  J.  N.  Madvig,  Die  Ver/assungdes  rdmischen  SUuUes,  i.; 
R.  Caenat  in  Darember;  '^^  Saglio's  Dicticnnaire  des  antiquitSs, 
where  fail  references  to  ancient  autnorities  are  given  in  the  footnotes ; 
A.  S.  Willdos  in  Smith's  pitliojiarv  ^ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
(^rd  ed..  1891) ;  E.  Belot,  Iiistoire  des  ckemilitn  remains  (1866-187^) ; 
H.  O.  Hirachfctd.  Untersuckunien  auj  dem  Cebiete  der  rdmischen 
VerwaUunisteschiehte  (Berlin,  1877);  E.  Herzoff,  Ceschickte  und 
System  der  rimiseken  ^aahverfassung  fLdpzig,  1984-1891);  A.  H. 
Friedlj^nder,  SittengesckickU  Rams,  i.  (iQox):  A.  H.J.  Greenid^. 
History  of  Rome,  I T1904) ;  T.  B.  Bury,  The  Student's  Roman  Emfire 
fl895):  T.  M.  Taylor,  Pelttical  and  Constttulional  History  oj  Rome 
(I890).  Fora  condsesummary  of  different  views  of  the  sex  suffragia 
see  A.  Bouch^^Ledercq's  Manuel  des  antiquitis  romaines,  quoted  in 
Daremberg  and  SagUo;  and  on  the  eqinUes  singniares,  T.  Mommsen 
in  Hermes,  xvi.  (1881).  p.  458.  (J.  H.  F.) 

BQTJIT^  (Lat.  aequiUis),  a  term  which  in  its  most  general  sense 
means  equality  or  justice;  in  its  most  technical  sense  it  means  a 
system  of  law  or  a  body  of  connected  legal  prindples,  which  have 
superseded  or  supplemented  the  common  law  on  the  ground  of 
their  intrinsic  superiority.  Aristotle  (£/Atcs,  bk.  v.  c  10)  defines 
equity  as  a  better  sort  of  justice,  which  corrects  legal  Justice 
where  the  latter  errs  through  bdng  expressed  in  a  universal  form 
and  not  taking  account  of  particular  cases.  When  the  law  speaks 
universally,  and  something  happens  which  is  not  according  to 
the  common  course  of  evenu,  it  is  right  that  the  law  should  be 
modified  in  its  application  to  that  particular  case,  as  the  Uwgiver 
himself  would  have  done,  if  the  case  had  been  present  to  his 
mind.  Accordingly  the  equitable  nun  (hnudp)  is  he  who 
does  not  push  the  law  to  its  extreme,  but,  having  legal  Justice  on 
his  side,  is  disposed  to  make  allowances.  Equity  as  thus  described 
would  correspond  rather  to  the  judicial  discretion  which  modifies 
the  adminbtiation  of  the  law  than  to  the  anUgooiatic  system 
which  claims  to  supersede  the  law. 

The  part  played  by  equity  in  the  development  of  tow  19  admir* 
ably  illustrated  in  the  well-known  work  of  Sir  Henry  &btno  on 
Ancient  Law.  Positive  tow,  at  least  in  progresiive  sodetics,  is 
consuntly  tending  to  fall  behind  public  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
pedients adopted  for  bringing  it  into  harmony  therewith  are 
three,  viz.  legal  fictions,  equity  and  statutory  legUUtion.  Equity 
here  is  defined  to  mean  "  any  body  of  rules  existing  by  the  sid<  of 
the  original  dvil  law,  founded  on  distinct  prindples,  and  daiming 
inddentally  to  supersede  the  dvil  law  in  virtue  of  a  superior 
sanctity  inherent  in  those  prindples."  It  is  thus  different  from 
kigal  fiction,  by  which  a  new  rule  is  introduced  surreptitiously, 


and  under  the  pretence  that  no  change  hat  been  made  in  the  law, 
and  from  statutory  ieghlalion,  m  which  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  rule  is  not  supposed  to  depend  upon  its  intrinsic  fitness. 
The  source  of  Roman  equity  was  the  fertile  theory  of  natural  law, 
or  the  tow  common  to  all  ultions.  Even  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  the  distinction  is  carefully  drawn  in  the  laws  of  a 
country  between  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  and  those 
which  natosal  Mason  appoints  for  all  mankind.  The  connexion 
in  Roman  tow  between  the  ideas  of  equity,  nature,  natural 
tow  and  the  tow  common  to  all  nations,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Stoical  phitosophy  on  thdr  development,  an  fully  discussed  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  work  we  feave  referred  to.  The  agency 
by  which  these  prindples  were  introduced  was  the  edicts  of  the 
praetor,  an  aanual  prodamation  setting  forth  the  inanner  in 
which  the  ma^strate  intended  to  administer  the  law  during  his 
year  of  oflke.  Eadi  successive  praetor  adopted  the  edict  of  his 
predecessor,  and  added  new  equitable  rules  of  his  own,  until  the 
further  growth  of  the  irregutor  code  was  stopped  by  the  praetor 
SalviuB  JuEanus  in  the  leign  of  Hadrton. 

The  ptooe  of  the  praetor  was  occupied  in  English  jurnpnidcnce 
by  the  lord  high  chancellor.  The  real  beginning  of  En^lsh  equity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  handing  over  to  that  oflicer,  for 
adjudication,  the  complaints  which  were  addressed  to  the  king, 
praying  for  remedies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  tow.  Over 
and  above  the  authority  ddegated  to  the  ordinary  councils  or 
courts,  a  reserve  of  Judicial  power  was  believed  to  reside  in  the 
king,  whidi  was  invoked  as  of  grace  by  the  suitors  who  could 
not  obtain  relief  from  any  inflhior  tribtmal.  To  the  chancellor, 
as  slready  the  head  of  the  judicial  system,  these  petitions  were 
referred,  although  he  wu  not  at  first  the  only  officer  through 
whom  the  prerogative  of  grace  was  adnrfm'stered.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  appears 
to  have  been  established.  Its  constitutional  origin  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  star  chamber  and  the  court  of  requests.  The 
totter,  in  toct,  was  a  minor  court  of  equity  attached  to  the  lord 
privy  seal  as  the  court  of  chancery  was  to  the  chancdlor.  The 
successful  assumption  of  extraordinary  or  eqaitable  jurisdiction 
by  the  chancellor  caused  simihr  pretensions  to  foe  made  by  other 
ofiicers  and  courts.  "  Not  only  the  court  of  exchequer,  whose 
functions  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  royal 
authority,  but  the  counties  patotine  of  Chester,  Lancaster  and 
I>urham,  the  court  of  great  session  in  Wales,  the  universities, 
the  dty  of  London,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  other  places  sflently 
assumeid  extraordinary  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  exercised 
in  the  court  of  chancery."  Even  private  persons,  lords  and 
ladies,  affected  to  establish  in  their  honours  courts  of  equity. 

English  eqtiity  has  one  marked  historical  peculiarity,  viz. 
that  it  established  itself  in  a  set  of  independent  tribunals  which 
remained  in  standing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  courts  for  many 
hundred  years.  In  Roman  tow  the  judge  gave  the  prderence  to 
the  equitable  rule;  in  l^nglish  tow  the  equitable  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  distinct  set  of  judges.  One  cause  of  this  separation  was  the 
rigid  adherence  to. precedent  on  the  part  of  the  common  law 
courts.  Another  was  the  Jealousy  pravailing  in  Eni^nd  against 
the  prindples  of  the  Roman  tow  on  which  £n|^ish  equity  to  a 
large  extent  was  founded. 

When  a  case  of  prerogative  was  referred  to  the  chancellor  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  UL,  he  was  required^to  grant  such  remedy 
as  should  be  consonant  to  honesty  (kotwtas).  And  honesty, 
coosdence  and  equity  were  said  to  be  the  fundamental  prindples 
of  the  court.  The  early  cfaancdlors  were  ecdesiastks,  and  under 
thdr  influence  not  only  moral  prindples,  where  these  were  not 
regarded  by  the  common  tow,  but  aho  the  equitable  prindples 
of  the  Reman  law  were  introduced  into  EngBsh  Juri^midence. 
Between  this  poini  and  the  time  when  equity  became  settled  as 
a  portion  of  the  legal  system,  having  fixed  prindples  of  its  own, 
various  views  of  its  nature  seem  to  have  prevailed.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  thought  that  precedehts  coold  have  no  place  in 
equity,  inasmuch  ss  it  profened  In  each  case  to  do  that  which 
was  just;  and  we  find  this  view  maintained  by  common  lawyera 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  professors  of  equity  them- 
selves,    G.  Space,  in  his  book  on  the  EquHtNe  JarisdieUgH  #/ 
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Ik*  CMui  ^Ckamtfr%  quotes  a  caie  ia  the  seica  «f  Cbaiiflt  SL, 

in  whkh  chiel  justice  Yaughan  said: 

"  I  woader  to  hear  of  dtiiif  of  prececknu  in  nuittar  of  evaty,  for 

if  there  be  equity  in  a  case,  that  equity  ia  an  universal  truth,  and  there 
can  be  no  precedent  in  it;  so  that  In  any  precedent  that  can  be  pro- 
duced, if  it  be  the  same  with  this  case,  the  reason  and  equity  is  the 
same  in  itself:  and  if  the  precedent  be  not  the  same  caee  with  this 
itiinottt>be6ted/'         n 

But  the  kid  keeper  Bridgeman  answeredt 

"  Certainly-  mcedents  are  very  ocoeeiary  and  uaeful  to  ut,  for  in 
them  we  may  nnd  the  fcasona  of  the  equity  tofpiiide  bs.  and  bettdes 
the  authonty  of  those  who  made  them  u  much  to  be  rci^aided.  We 
shall  suppose  they  did  it  upon  great  consideration  and  weighing  of  the 
matter,  and  it  would  be  very  strange  and  very  ill  if  we  should  disturb 
and  set  aside  what  has  been  the  course  for  a  long  series  of  timss  and 


Sekten'a  description  is  well  known:    "Eqttfty  is  s  toguish 
tiling,    lis  aU  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standud  for* 
measnsa  the  chancellor's  foot."    Lord  Noflingham  in  1676 
xecondled  the  aocieBt  theory  and  the  established  practice  ^ 
saying  that  the  ooiiscience  whidi  guided  the  court  was  not  the  ^ 
natural  consdenoe  of  the  man,  bat  the  dvii  and  political  con- 
science of  the  judge.    The  same  tendency  of  equity  to  settle 
into  a  system  of  law  is  seen  in  the  recognition  of  its  lintit»*-in ' 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  attempt  m  ail  cases  to  givea  nmedy 
when  the  rule  of  the  common  law  was  contrary  to  justice.    Cases 
of  haitlship,  which  the  early  chancellocs  would  certainly  have 
icheved,  were  paswd  over  by  later  judges,  sissply  because  no 
precedent  could  be  found  for  their  interfeieaoe.    The  point  at 
which  the  introduction  of  new  pcindpies  of  equity  finally  stopped 
is  fixed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  chanceilonfaip  of  Lccd  £ldon, . 
who  held  that  the  doctrines  of  the  court  ought  to  be  as  well 
settled  and  nmde  as  uniform  almost  as  those  of  the  common 
law.    Fxocn  that  time  certainly  equity,  like  comnon  law,  has 
professed  to  take  its  principles  wholly  -from  recorded  dcdsioos . 
and  statute  law.  The  view  (tsaceable  no  donbt  to'the  Aristotelian 
definition)  that  equity  mitigates  the  hardships  of  the  law  where 
the  law  errs  through  bemg  framed  in  universals,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  earlier  writings.    Thus  in  the  DoOar  end  Stuimd 
it  is  said: 

"  Law  makcn  take  heed  to  such  things  aa  amy  often  come, 
and  not  to  every  ;>articular  case,  for  they  could  not  though  tlwy 
would:  therefore,  in  some  cases  it  is  necMsary  to  leave  the  words 
of  the  taw  and  foOow  that  reason  and  justice  requlrcth.  and  to  that 
intent  eooity  is  ordained,  that  is  to  say,  to  temper  and  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  the  law." 

And  Lord  Ellesmere  said: 

"  The  cause  why  there  is  a  chancery  ia  for  that  men's  actions  are 
so  div«n  and  infinite  that  it  isimpossible  to  make  any  genersLiaw 
which  shall  aptly  meet  with  every  particular  act  and  aot  IsU  ia  some 

drcumstances.' 

Modem  equity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  profess  to . 
soften  the  rigottr  of  the  law,  or  to  correct  the  errors  into  which 
it  falls  by  reason  of  its  generality. 

To  give  any  account,  even  in  outline,  of  the  subject  matter  of 
equity  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  artide  would  be 
impossible.  It  will  be  sufiident  to  say  here  that  the  classification 
generally  adopted  by  text-writers  is  based  upon  the  relations 
of  equity  to  the  common  law,  of  which  some  explanation  is 
given  above.  Thus  equitable  jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  exdusive, 
concurrent  or  auxihary.  £quity  has  efdutive  jurisdiction 
where  it  recognizes  rights  which  are  unknown  to  the  comnum 
Uw.  The  most  important  example  is  trusts.  Equity  has  con- 
currtnl  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  law  recognised  the  right 
but  did  not  give  adequate  relief,  or  did  not  give  relief  without 
circuity  of  action  or  some  similar  inconvexuence.  And  equity 
has  auxiliary  jurisdiction  when  the  macbinciy  of  the  courts  of 
law  was  unable  to  pxocure  the  necessary  evidence. 

"  The  evils  of  this  double  lystera  of  judicature,"  says  the 
report  of  the  judicature  commission  (1863-1867),  "and  the 
confusion  and  conflict  of  jurisdiction  to  which  it  has  led,  have 
been  long  known  and  acknowledged."  A  partial  attempt  to 
meet  the  difficulty  was  made  by  several  acts  of  pariiament 
(passed  after  the  r^rts  of  commissions  appointed  in  i8$o  and 
X851),  which  enabled  courts  of  law  and  equity  both  to  exercise 


certain  powoifofnarlypecvUir  to  dneorother  of  them.  Ai 
coBipleU  remedy  was  intfoduced  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873, 
which  contolidattd  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  ordered 
that  law  and  equity  should  be  administered  concuncntly  accord- 
ing  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  26th  section  of  theacu  At  the 
same  time  many  matteis  of  equitable  jurisdiction  are  still  left 
to.  the  chaaceiy  divisioa  of  the  High  Court  in  the  fiiat  inatsnct 
(3ee  CBANCsay.) 

AuTMOftiTiBS.-- The  prindples  of  enatv  aasotont  by  the  followhig 
writers  may  be  consulted:  J.  Story,  J.  W.  Smith,  H.  A.  Smith  and 
W.  Ashburncr;  and  for  the  history  see  C.  Spence,  The  EguUabU 
JurisdicUoH  of  the  Court  of  Ckantery  (2  vols.,  1S46-1840);  D.  M. 
Keriy,  Historical  54(ffcA  e/  Iks  EqmtaMe  JuritdieHon  o/tkt  Court 
of  Ckanmy  (1890). 

BQUIVAUMTt  In  chradstiy,  the  proportion  of  an  element 
which  wiH  eombhwe  with  or  replace  unit  weight  of  hydrogen. 
When  multiplied  by  the  valency  it  givca  the  atomic  wdght. 
The  dctemsnatibn  of  oquiwleBt  weights  Is  treated  in  the  article 
SxoKHBOsaEntar.  (See  also  CHEiciiniy.)  In  a  more  general  sense 
the  term  "  equivalent "  is  used  to  denote  quantities  of  sub- 
stances which  ntutraiiae  ooe  aaother,  as  for  example  NaOH, 
HQ,  IHsSO,.  iBa(OH).. 

tSJMSK  ttaAMlUai  (1759-1831),  French  manufacturer  of 
musical  iastraments,  distinguished  especially  lor  the  improve- 
nenta  he  made  upon  the  harp  and  the  pianoforte^  was  bom  at 
Strassburg  on  the  sth  of  April  175s.  While  a  boy  he  showed 
great  apdtude  for  practical  geometry  and  architectural  drawing, 
and  in  the  woikahop  of  his  father,  who  was  an  uphobteier,  he 
found  opportunity  for  the  eariy  exerdse  of  his  medianical 
ingenuity.  When  he  was  sixteen  his  father  died,  and  he  removed 
16  Paris  where  he  obtained  employment  with  a  haipsichord 
maker.  Here  his  remarkable  constructive  skiU,  though  it 
speedily  exdted  the  jealousy  of  his  master  and  procured  his 
dianiMal,  almost  equally  soon  attracted  the  notioe  of  mtisidans 
aiMl  Aiusical  instrument  makers  of  eminence.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  he  set  u^  in  business  for  himself,  his  first  workshop 
bdag  a  room  in  the  hotd  of  the  dnchesse  de  ViUerai,  who  gave 
him  wum  encouragement.  Here  he  constructed  in  1780  his 
first  pianoforte,  which  was  alK»  one  of  the  fbcst  manufactured 
in  Framoe^  It  quickly  secured  fordu  maker  such  a  reputation 
that  he  was  soon  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  and  finding 
assistance  necessary,  he  sent  for  his  brother,  Jean  .Baptiste,  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  established  in  the  roe  de  Bourbon, 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  a  piano  manufactory,  which  in  a 
few  years  became  ode  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revohition  he  went  to  London  where  he 
established  a  factory.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1706,  he  soon 
afterwards  intasduced.  grand  pianofortes,  made  in  the  English 
fashion^  with  improvements  of  his  own.  In  1808  he  again 
visited  London,  where,  two  years  later,  he  produced  his  first 
dottble^movement  harfK  He  had  previously  made  various 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  hasps,  but  the  new  instru- 
ment was  an  Immense  advance  upon  anything  he  had  before 
produced,,  and  obtained  such  a  rotation  that  for  some  time 
he  devoted  himself  exdusivdy  to  its  manufacture.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  year  following  his  invention  he  made  harps  to 
the  value  of  £35,000.  In  i8ta  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  the  further  perfecting  of  the  two 
instruments  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  In  i8a3  he 
crowned  his  work  by  produdng  his  modd.  grand  pianoforte 
with  the  double  escapement.  £nrd  died  at  Passy,  on  the  5th 
of  August  1831.    (See  also  Habp  and  Pmhoiortb.) 

BRAgMU8»  DBSIOBRIUS  (1466-1536).  Dutch  scholar  and 
theologian,  was  bom  on  the  night  of  the  S7/28th  of  October, 
probably  in  1466;  but  hisstatemenu  about  his  age  are  conflicting, 
and  in  view  of  Us  own  uncertainty  (£f.  x.  89:  466)  and  the 
weakness  of  his  memory  for  dates,  the  year  of  his  birth  cannot 
be  definitdy  fixed.  His  fathcr'a  name  seems  to  have  been 
Rogerius-  Gerardus.  He  himself  was  christened  Herssmus; 
but  in  1503,  when  becoming  familiar  with  Greek,  be  assimilated 
the  name  to  a  fanded  (jreek  original,  which  he  had  a  few  years 
before  Latinised  into  Desyderhis.  A  contemporary  authority 
states  that  he  was  born  at  Gouda,  hia  father's  nativv  !«««; 
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but  he  adopted  the  atsrle  RoUerdttmrnensis  or  RoUredamuSf  ia 
aceonUnce  with  a  story  to  which  he  himself  gave  credence.  Hb 
first  schooling  was  at  Gouda  under  Peter  Winckel,  who  was 
alterwards  vioe-pastor  of  the  church.  In  the  dull  round  of  In- 
struction in  "granunar"  he  did  not  distinguish  himself,  and 
was  surpassed  by  his  early  fiiend  and  companion,  William 
Herman,  who  was  Winckers  favourite  pupil.  From  Gouda  the 
two  boys  went  to  the  school  attached  to  St  Lebuin's  church 
at  Devcnter,  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  northern  Europe  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.  Erasmus  was  at  Deventer 
Itpm  1475  to  14S4,  and  when  he  left,  had  learnt  from  Johannes 
Sinthius  (Syntheim)  and  Alexander  Hegius,  who  had  come  as 
headmaster  in  X483,  the  love  of  letters  which  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  At  some  period,  perhaps  in.  an  interval  of  his 
time  at  Deventer,  he  was  a  chorister  at  Utrecht  under  the  famous 
organist  of  the  cathedral,  Jacob  Obrecht. 

About  14B4  Erasmus*  father  died,  leaving  him  and  an  elder 
brother  Peter,  both  bom  out  of  wedlock,  to  the  care  of  guardians, 
their  mother  having  died  shortly  before.  Erasmus  was  eager 
lo  go  to  a  university,  but  the  guardians,  acting  under  a  perhaps 
genuine  enthtisiasm  for  the  religious  life,  sent  the  boys  to  another 
school  at  Hertogenbosch;  and  when  they  rtturated  liter  two 
or  three  years,  prevailed  on  them  to  enter  monasteries.  Peter 
went  to  Sion,  near  Delft;  Erasmus  after  prolonged  iductance 
became  an  Augustinian  canon  in  St  Gregory's  at  Steyn,  a  house 
of  the  same  Chapter  near  Gouda.  There  he  found  little  religion 
Ad  less  refinement;  but  no  serious  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
made  about  his  reading  the  classics  and  the  Fathers  with  his 
friends  to  his  heart's  content.  The  monastery  once  entered, 
there  was  no  drawing  back;  and  Erasmus  passed  through  the 
various  stages  which  culminated  an  his  ordinatioB  as  priest  on 
the  25th  of  April  1492. 

But  his  ardent  spirit  could  not  long  be  content  with  monastic 
life.  He  brought  his  attahiments*  somehow  to  the  notice  of 
Henry  of  Bergen,  bishop  of  Cambrai,  the  leading  prelate  at  the 
court  of  Brussels;  and  about  1494  permission  was  obtained  for 
him  to  leave  Steyn  and  become  Latin  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  a  virit  to  Rome.  But  the  Journey 
was  abandoned,  and  after  some  months  Erasmus  found  that  even 
with  occasional  chances  to  read  at  Groenendad,  the  life  of  a 
court  was  hardly  more  favourable  to  study  than  that  of  Steyp. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  James  Batt,  he  applied  to  his 
patron  for  leave  to  go  to  Paris  University.  The  bishop  consented 
and  promfeed  a  small  pension;  and  In  August  1495  Erasmus 
entered  the  **  domus  pauperum  "  of  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
which  was  then  'Under  the  somewhat  rigid  rule  of  the  reformer 
Jan  Standonck.  He  at  once  introduced  himself  to  the  distin- 
guished French  historian  and  diplomatist  Robert  Gaguin  (X4a5- 
1502)  and  puUished  a  small  volume  of  poems;  and  he  became 
Intimate  with  Johann  Maubumus  (Mombaer),  the  leader  of  a 
mission  summoned  from  Windesheim  in  1496  to  reform  the  abbey 
of  ChUteau-Landon.  But  the  Ufe  at  Montaigu  was  too  hard  for 
him.  Every  Lent  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  return  to  Holland  to 
recover.  He  continued  to  read  nevertheless  for  a  degree  in 
theology,  and  at  some  time  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
B.D.  After  a  year  or  two  he  left  Montaigu  and  eked  out  his 
money  from  the  bishop  by  taking  pupils.  One  of  these,  a  young 
Englishman,  William  Blount,  4th  Baron  Mount  joy  (d.  1534), 
persuaded  him  to  visit  England  in  the  spring  of  1499. 

Being  without  a  benefice,  he  had  no  settled  income  to  look  to, 
and  apart  from  the  precarious  profits  of  teaching  and  writing 
books,  could  only  wait  on  the  generouty  of  patrons  to  supply 
him  with  the  leisure  he  craved.  Tlie  faithful  Batt  had  sought 
a  pension  for  him  from  his  own  patroness,  Anne  of  Borsselen, 
the  Lady  of  Veere,  who  resided  at  the  castle  of  Toumehem  near 
Calais,  and  whose  son  Batt  was  now  teaching.  But  as  nothing 
promised  at  once,  Erasmus  accepted  Mount  joy*8  offer,  and  thus 
a  tie  was  formed  which  led  Mountjoy  then  or  a  few  years  later 
to  grant  him  a  pension  of  £20  for  Ufe.  Otherwise  the  visit  to 
En^and  gave  no  hope  of  preferment;  and  in  the  summer 
Erasmus  prepared  to  leave.  He  was  delayed,  and  used  Ibe 
interval  U>  spend  two  or  three  months  at  Oxford,  where  he  found 


John  Colet  lecturing  en  the  EpSstle  to  the  Romans, 
between  them  on  theological  questions  soon  convinced  Colet 
of  Erasmus'  worth,  and  he  sought  to  persuade  him  to  stay  and 
teach  at  Oxford.  But  Erasmus  could  not  be  content  with  the 
Bible  in  Latin.  Oxford  could  teach  him  no  Greek,  so  away  he 
must  go. 

In  January  r5oo  he  returned  to  Paris,  which  though  It  could 
offer  no  Greek  teacher  better  than  George  Hemonyniua,  was 
at  least  a  better  centre  lor  buying  and  for  printing  books.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  still  in  preparation,  supported  by 
pupils'  fees  and  the  de(Ucations  of  books;  the  CaHectamea 
adagiorum  in  June  1500  to  Mountjoy,  and  some  devotional  and 
moral  compositions  to  Batt's  patroness  aiui  her  son.  When  the 
plague  drove  him  from  Paris,  he  went  to  Orieans  or  Toumehem 
or  StOmer,  as  the  way  opened.  Frcmi  rsoa  to  1S04  be  was  at 
Lou  vain,  still  declining  to  teach  pufoUdy;  among  hia  friends 
being  the  future  Pope  AdiiaiiVL  In  January  1504  the  ardidnke 
Philip  gave  him  fifty  Uvres  lor  the  Panegyric  which  ^img 
rtHgiemxd^rardndgSiAugHstin"  had  composed  on  his  Spanrdi 
journey;  and  in  October,  ten  more,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
studies. 

He  had  been  working-  hasd  at  Greek,  of  which  he  now  f eh 
himself  master,  at  the  Fatheri  (above  ail  at  Jerome),  and  at  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  f nlfUling  the  promise  made  to  Colet  in  Oxford, 
to  give  himself  to  sacred  learning.  But  the  bent  of  his  reading 
is  shown  by  the  manuscript  with  which  he  ratutned  to  Paris 
at  the  dose  of  iso^—Valla's  Amwiati^ms  on  the  Ntm  Testaau^, 
which  Badiua  printed  for  him  in  1505. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Mountjoy  invited  him  again  to 
England,  and  thb  visit  was  more  auooosful.  He  found  in  London 
a  drde  of  learned  friends  through  whom  he  was  intradwced  to 
William  Warham,  archbishop  of  CanteriMiry,  Richard  Foxe, 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  other  dignltarif  ■  John  JFisher 
(bishop  of  Rochester),  who  was  then  superintending  the  founda- 
tion of  Christ's  ColkgB  for  the  Lady  Margaret,  took  him  down 
to  Cambridge  for  the  king's  visit;  and  at  length  the  opportnnity 
came  to  fulfil  his  draim  of  seeing  Italy.  Baptisu  Bocsio,  the 
king's  physician,  engaged  him  to  accompany  his  two  sons  thither 
as  supervisor  of  their  studies.  In  Septen^ber  iso6  he  set  foot 
on  that  sacred  soil,  and  took  his  D.D.  at  Turin.  For  a  year  he 
remained  with  his  pupils  at  Bologna,  and  then,  his  engagement 
completed,  negotiated  with  Aldus  Manutius  for  a  new  edition 
of  his  Ada§ia  upon  a  very  different  scale.  The  volume  of  isoo 
had  been  jejune,  written  when  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek; 
800  adages  put  together  with  scanty  elucidations.  In  1508  be 
had  conceived  a  work  on  lines  more  to  the  taste  of  the  learned 
world,  full  of  apt  and  recondite  learning,  and  now  and  again 
relieved  by  telling  commentsor  lively  anecdotes.  Three  thounnd 
and  more  collected  justified  a  new  title— CAftRo«fe»  adagiontm; 
and  the  author^  reputation  was  now  established.  So  secure 
in  public  favour  did  the  book  in  time  become,  that  the  coundl 
of  T^nt,  unable  to  suppress  it  and  not  daring  to  overlook  it, 
ordered  the  preparation  of  a  castrated  edition. 

To  print  the  Adagia  he  had  gone  to  Venice,  where  he  lived 
with  Andrea  Torresanoof  Asola  (Asulanus)  and  did  the  work  of 
two  men,  writing  and  correcting' proQf  at  the  same  time.  When 
it  was  finished,  with  an  ample  re-dedication  to  Mountjoy,  a 
new  pupn  presented  himself,  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  of 
James  IV.  of  Scotland — perhaps  through  a  connexion  formed  in 
early  days  at  Paris.  They  went  together  to  Siena  and  Rome  and 
then  on  to  Campania,  thirsty  under  the  summer  sun.  When  they 
returned  to  Rome,  his  pupil  departed  to  Scotland,  to  fall  a  few 
years  later  by  his  father's  side  at  Flodden;  Erasmus  also  found 
a  summons  to  call  him  northwards. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Lord  Mouhtjoy,  who  had  been 
companion  to  Prince  Henry  in  his  studies,  had  become  a  person 
of  influence.  He  wrote  to  Erasmus  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  under  the  "  divine  '*  young  king,  and  with  Warham 
sent  him  £10  for  Journey  money.  At  first  Erasmus  hesitated. 
He  had  been  disappointed  in  Italy,  to  find  that  he  bad  not  much 
to  learn  from  its  famed  scholarship;  but  he  had  made  nany 
friends  in  Aldus's*  drde-^-Marcus  Musurus,  John  Lascaris, 
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Bapltota  Egnatioa,  Fral  Bi»ibMilit»r8d|iio  Caiteromadias; 
and  his  recepdoa  had  been  flafcteritif  « eapedaUy  in  Rome,  where 
cardinalt  bad  delighted  to  honour  him.  But  to  icttatn  in  Rome 
was  to  sell  himaelf .  He  misht  have  the  leisare  which  Was  ao 
indispensable^  but  at  price  of  the  freedom  to  read*  think,  write 
what  he  ItkedL  He  decided,  theiefoce,  to  go,  though  with  vegiets; 
which  returned  upon  him  sometimes  in  after  yean,  when  the 
English  hopes  had  not  borne  CruH. 

In  the  autumn  he  reached  London,  and  in  Thomas  Moie's 
house  in  Buckleesbory  wrote  the  witty  satire  which  Milton 
found  "  in  every  one's  hands"  at  Cambridge  in  x6a8,  and  which 
is  read  to  this  day.  The  Moriat  tneomimn  was  a  sign  of  his 
decisioa.  In  it  kings  and  princes,  bishops  and  popes  alike  are 
shown  to  be  in  bondage  to  FoUy;  and  no  dass  of  men  is  Sfsared. 
Its  author  was  willing  to  be  beholden  to  any  one  for  leisure;  but 
be  would  be  no  man's  slave.  For  the  next  eighteen  months  he 
is  entirely  k»t  to  view;  when  he  reappears  in  April  isxi,  he  is 
leaving  Mote's  house  and  taking  the  Moria  to  be  printed  privily 
in  Paris.  Wbetever  they  were  spent,  these  must  have  been 
months  of  hard  work,  as  were  the  yeais  that  followed*  His  time 
was  now  oome.  The  long  preparation  and  training,  bought  by 
privation  and  uncongenial  toil,  was  over,  and  he  waa  rndy  to 
apply  himself  to  tbesdentific  study  of  sacred  letters.  His  English 
patrons  were  liberal.  Fisher  sent  him  in  August  zsi  x  to  teach  in 
Cambridge;  Warham  gave  him  a  benefice.  Aldington  in  Kent, 
worth  £33,6r.&f .  ayear,  and  in  violation  of  his  own  rule  ocmmiuted 
it  for  a  pension  of  £ao  charged  on  the  living;  and  the  dedications 
d  his  books  were  fruitful.  In  Cambridge  he  completed  his  work 
on  the  Kew  Testament,  the  LettcBl  of  Jerome,  and  Seneca;  and 
then  in  isi4>  when  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  ampler  prefer- 
ment, he  determined  to  transfer  hiniself  to  Basel  and  give  the 
results  of  his  labours  to  the  world.    < 

The  origin  of  Erasmus's  couierion  with  Johann  Froben  is 
not  dear.  In  x 5x1  he  was  preparing  to  reprint  his  ifdtfpo  with 
Jodocus  Badius,  who  in  the  following  year  waa  to  have  also 
Seneca  and  Jerome.  But  in  x  51^  Froben,  wiha  had  just  reprinted 
the  Aldine  Adagia,  aoquixed  through  abooksellerragent  Ensaaus' 
amended  copy  which  had  been 'destined  for  Badius.  That  the 
agent  was  acting  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  may  be 
doubted;  for  within  a  few  months  Erasmus  had  dedded  to 
betake  himself  to  Basel,  bearing  with  him  Seneca  and  Jerotise, 
the  latter  to  be  incorpomted  in  the  great  edition  whidi  Johaimcs 
Amerbach  and  Froben  had  had  in  himd  since  1 510.  In  Germany 
he  was  widely  welcomed.  The  Strassburg  literary  Sodeiy  ftted 
him,  and  Johannes  Sapidus,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school  at 
Schlettstadt,  rode  with  him  into  BaseL  Froben  recdved  him 
with  open  arms,  and  the  presses  were  soon  busy  with  his  books. 
Through  the  winter  of  1514-1S15  Erasmus  worked  with  the 
strength  of  ten;  and  after  a  brief  visit  to  Engfamd  in  the  spring, 
the  New  Testament  was  set  up.  Around  him  was  a  ciKle  of 
students,  some  young,  some  tdready  distinguished — the  three 
aoi»  of  Froben's  partner,  Johannes  Amerbach,  who  was  now 
dead,  Beatus  Rhenahus,  Wilhelm  Nesen,  Ludwig  Ber,  Heinrich 
Glareanus,  Nikolaus  Gerbdl,  Johannes  OecoUmiwdiuSr-wbo 
looked  to  him  ss  tbdr  head  and  mn  proud  to  do  him  service. 

Though  from  this  time  forward  Basel  became  the  centre  of 
occupation  and  interest  for  Erasmus,  yet  for  the  ncsjL  few  years 
he  was  msinly  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  comi^ion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  xsx6  he  returned  to  his  friexals  in  England; 
but  his  a|f>ointment,  then  recent,  as  councillor  to  the  young 
king  Charles,  brought  him  back  to  Brusseb  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  spring  of  xsi?  be  went  for  the  last  time  to  England,  about 
a  dispensation  from  wearing  his  canonical  dress,  obtained 
originally  from  Julius  IL  and  recently  confirmed  hy  Leo  X., 
and  in  May  x  5x8  he  journeyed  to  Basel  for  three  months  to  set 
the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  progress.  Butt 
with  these  exceptions  he  remained  in  proximity  to  the  court, 
living  much  at  Louvain,  where  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
foundation  of  Hieronymus  Bisleiden's  Collegium  Trilingue. 
His  circumstances  had  improved  so  much,  by  pensions,  the 
presents  which  were  showered  upon  him,  and  the  sale  of  his  books, 
that  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  refuse  all  proposals  which  would 


have  interfered  with  Us  cherished  indepeadenoe.  The  general 
ardour  for  the  restoration  of  the  arts  and  of  learning  created 
an  aristocratic  public,  of  which  Erasmus  was  supreme  pontiff. 
Luther  sipoke  to  the  people  and  the  ignorant;  Erasmus  had  the 
ear  of  the  educated  dam.  His  friends  and  admirers  were  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  ooontries  of  Europe,  and  presents  were 
continual^  arriving  from  small  as  well  as  great,  from  a  donation 
of  soo  ilorinSy  made  by  Pope  Qement  VIL,  down  to  sweetmeats 
and  comfits  contributed  by  the  nuns  of  Cologne  {Ep.  66d)« 
From  England,  in  particultf  »  he  continued  to  recdve  supplies 
of  money.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Thomas  Cromwell  sent  him 
20  angds,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  Xi&  Though  Erasmus  led 
a  very  hard-working  and  far  from  luxurious  life,  and  had  no 
extravsgant  habits,  yet  he  could  not  livo  upon  little.  The 
excessive  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  not  pampered,  appetite, 
esaeted  some  unusual  indulgences.  He  could  not  bear  the  stoves 
of  Gttmany,  and  required  an  open  fireplace  in  the  room  in  which 
he  worked:  He  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  obliged  to  be. 
particular  as  to  what  he  drank.  Beer  he  could  not,  touch. 
The  white  wines  of  Baden  or  the  Rhine  did  not  suit  him;  he 
oould  only  drink  those  of  Burgundy  or  Franche^Comt^.  He 
oouU  neither  eat»  nor  bear  the  smell  of,  fish  "  His  heart," 
he  said,  "  was  Catholic,  but  his  stomach  was  Lutheran."  For 
his  ooBstant  journeys  he  required  two  horses,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  Us  attendant.  And  though  he  was  almost  always 
found  in  horse-flesh  by  his  friends,  the  keep  had  to  be  paid  for. 
For  his  literary  labours  and  his  extensive  corvespondende  he 
required  one  or  more  amanuenses^  He  often  had  occasion,  on 
his  ^wn  bushaMS,  or  on  that  of  Froben's  press,  to  send  special 
cottriea  to  a  distance,  employing  them  by  the  way  in  coUectiog 
the  free  gifts  of  his  tributaries. 

Precarious  as  these  means  of  subsistencn  seem,  he  preferred 
the  independence  thus  obtained  to  an  assured  position  which 
would  have  involved  obligations  to  a  patron  or  professional 
duties  which  his  weak  health-  would  have  made  otierous.  The 
dulce  of  Bavaria  offered  to  di^Knae  with  teadiing,  if  he  would 
only  reside,  and  would  have  named  him  on  these  terms  to  a  chair 
in  his  new  university  of  ingolstadt,  with  a  salary  of  200  ducats, 
and  the  reversion  of  one  or  more  prebendal  stalls.  Thearchduke 
Ferdinand  offered  a  pension  of  400  florins,  if  he  would  only  oome 
to  reside  at  Vienna.  Adrian  VI.  offered  him  a  deanery,  but  the 
offer  seems  to  have  been  of  a  possible  and  not  an  actual. deanery. 
Offers,  flattering  but  equally  vague,  were  made  from  France, 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  even  of  Francis  I. 
'^  Invitor  anyiisiiimia  oondUionibus;  offeruntur  dignitates  et 
episoopatus;  plane  rex  essem,  si  juvenis  esaem  "  {Ep,  xix.  xo6; 
735).  Erasmus  declined  all,  and  in  November  x$2i  settled 
permanently  at  Basel,  in  the  capadty  of  general  editor  and 
literary  adviser  ol  Froben's  press.  As  a  subject  of  the  emperor, : 
and  attached  to  his  court  by  a  penaon,it  would  have  been 
Convenient  to  him  to  have  fixed  his  residence  in  Louvain.  But 
the  Ugotry  of  the  Flemish  dergy,  and  the  monkish  atmosphere 
of  the  univerrity  of  Louvain,.  overrun  with  Dominicans  and 
Frandscans,  united  for  once  in  their  enmity  to  the  new  dassical 
learning,  inclined  Erasmus  to  seek  a  more  congenial  home  in 
Basd.  To  Froben  his  arrival  was  the  advent  of  the  very  man 
whom  he  had  long  wanted.  Froben'a  enterprise,  united  with 
Erasmus's  editorial  skilK  raised  the  press  of  Basel,  for  a  time^* 
to  be  the  most' important  in  Europe.  The  death  of  Froben  in 
1527,  the  final  aepacation  of  Basd  from  the  Empire,  the  wreck 
of  learning  in  the  religious  dinrntes,  end  the  cheap  paper  and . 
scamped  work  of  the  Frankfort  presses,  gradually  withdrew 
the  trade  from  Basel.  But  during  the  years  of  Erasmus's 
co-operation  the  Froben  press  took  the  lead  of  all  the  presses  in 
Europe,  both  in  the  stsndard  value  of  the  works  published 
and  in  stylfe  of  typographical  execution.  Like  some  other 
pubUsheCn  who  preferred  reputation  to  returns  in  money,  Froben 
died  poor,  and  his  impressions  never  reached  the  splendour 
afterwards  attained  by  those  of  the  Estiennes,  or  of  Plantin. 
The  series  of  the  Fathers  alone  contains  Jerome  (1516),  Cyprian 
(isao),  Pseudo-Amobius  (1SS2),  Hilarius  (XS23).  IrenaeUs 
(Latin,  1526),  Ambraaeixsay),  Augustine  (x^aS),    Chrysoatom 
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(Latin,  1530),  Basil  (Greek,  1539,  the  fint  Greek  autlvor  printed 
in  GermAny) ,  and  Origen  (Latin,  1 536) .  In  these  editions,  partly 
texts,  partly  translations,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
respective  shares  of  Erasmus  and  his  many  helpen.  The 
prefaces  and  dedications  are  all  written  by  him,  and  some  of 
them,  as  that  to  the  Htlarius,  are  of  importance  for  the  history 
as  well  of  the  times  as  of  Erasmus  himself.  Of  his  most  important 
edition,  that  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  something 
will  be  said  farther  on. 

In  this  "  mill,"  as  he  calls  it,  Erasmus  oontinued  to  grind 
incessantly  for  eight  years.  Besides  his  work  as  editor,  he  was- 
always  writing  himself  some  book  or  pamphlet  cafled  for  by  the 
event  of  the  day,  some  general  fray  in  which  he  was  compelled 
to  mingle,  or  some  personal  assault  which  it  was  necessary  to 
repel.  But  though  painfully  conscious  how  much  his  rq>utation 
as  a  writer  was  damaged  by  this  extempore  production,  he  was 
unable  to  resist  the  fatal  facility  of  print.  He  was  the  object 
of  those  solicitations  which  always  boet  the  author  whose  name 
upon  the  title  page  assures  the  sale  of  a  book.  He  was  besieged 
for  dedications,  and  as  every  dedication  meant  a  present 
proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  the  dedicatee,  there  was  a 
natural  temptation  to  be  lavish  of  them.  Add  to  this  a  corre* 
spondencc  so  extensive  as  to  require  him  at  times  to  write  forty 
letters  in  one  day.  "  I  receive  daily,"  he  writes,  "  letters  from 
remote  parts,  from  kings,  princes,  prelates  and  men  of  learning, 
and  even  from  persons  of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant." 
His  day  was  thus  one  of  incessant  mental  activity;  but  hard 
work  was  so  far  from  breeding  a  distaste  for  his  occupation, 
that  reading  and  writing  grew  ever  more  deU^ful  to  him 
{litenmm  assUwUaa  nan  mado  miki  fastidium  non  foHtt  4ed 
volnptaUm;  crtscU  scribende  scribendi  stndinm). 

Shortly  after  Froben's  death  the  dbturbances  at  Basel, 
occasioned  by  the  zealots  for  the  rdigious  revolution  which  was 
in  progress  throughout  Switzeriand,  began  to  make  Erasmus 
desirous  of  changing  his  residence.  He  selected  Freiburg  in 
the  Breisgau,  as  a  city  whidi  was  still  In  the  dominion  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  free  from  religious  dissension.  Thither  he 
removed  in  April  1539.  He  was  received  with  public  marks  of 
respect  by  the  authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  of  an  un- 
finished residence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  late 
emperor  Maximilian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  remain  at 
Freiburg  for  a  few  months,  but  found  the  pbce  so  suited  to  his 
habits  that  he  bought  a  house  of  his  own.  and  remained  there 
six  years.  A  desire  for  change  of  air— he  fancied  Freiburg  was 
damp>~rumours  of  a  new  war  with  France,  and  the  ncctnity  of 
seeing  his  EccUsiastes  through  the  press,  took  him  back  to  Basel 
in  1535.  He  lived  now  a  very  retired  life,  and  saw  only  a  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends.  A  Ust  attempt  was  made  by  the 
papal  court  to  enlist  him  in  some  public  way  agamst  the  Reformat 
tion.  Chi  the  election  of  Paul  HI.  in  1534,  he  had,  as  usual, 
sent  the  new  pope  a  congratiriatory  letter.  After  his  arrival 
in  Basel,  he  received  a  complimentary  answer,  together  with  the 
nominatiott  to  the  deanery  of  Deventer,  the  income  of  which 
Was  reckoned  at  600  ducats.  This  nomination  was  accompanied 
with  an  intimation  that  more  was  in  store  for  him,  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  provide  for  him  the  income,  viz.,  3000 
ducats»  which  was  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  Bnt 
Erasmus  was  even  less  disposed  now  than  he  had  been  before 
to  barter  his  reputation  for  honours.  His  health  bad  been  for 
■ome  years  gradually  declining,  and  disease  in  the  shape  of  gout 
gaining  upon  him.  In  the  winter  of  t$3S-r536  he  was  confined 
entirely  to  his  chamber,  many  days  to  his  bed.  Tfaotis^.thus 
afflicted  he  never  ceased  his  literary  activity,  dictating  his  tract 
On  the  Pnrity  pfUU  Ckweh,  and  revising  the  dieeuof  a  translation 
of  Origen  which  was  passing  through  the  Froben  press.  His  last 
letter  is  dated  the  28th  of  June  1536,  and  sufa^bcd  "  Eras. 
Rot  aegia  maniL"  **  I  have  never  been  so  ill  in  my  life  before 
as  I  am  now,*— for  many  days  unable  even  to  read/'  Dyso^tery 
setting  in  carried  him  off  on  the  isth  of  July  1536,  in  his  70th 
y«ar. 

By  his  will,  made  on  the  12th  of  February  1536,  he  left  what 
he  had  to  leave,  with  theexoeptwn  of  some  legacies,  to  Bonifaaii^ 


Amerbadi,  partly  for  Umsslf,  partly  In  trust  for  tiie  benefit  of 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  or  to  be  spent  in  poitioning  yovng  girls, 
and  in  edacating  yt>ung  men  of  promise.  He  left  none  of  tht 
usual  legacies  for  masses  or  other  clerical  purposes,  and  was  not 
attended  by  any  priest  or  confessor  in  his.  last  moments. 

Erasmus's  features  are  familiar  to  all,  from  Holbeiii's  many 
portraiu  or  their  copies.  Bcatua  Rhenanus  **  snmnns  Ensmi 
observator,"  as  he  is  called  by  de  Thou,  describes  his  penon 
thus:  "  In  stature  not  tall,  b«t  not  noticeably  diort;  in  figure 
well  built  and  graceful;  M  an  extremely  delicate  canstititlloniy 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  changes  of  cUmate,  food  or  drink. 
After  middle  life  he  suffered  from  the  stone,  not  to  mentimi  the 
common  pbgue  of  studloos  men,  an  irritable  mucous  membrane;. 
His  complexion  was  fair;  Ugiit  blue  eyci,  and  ydlowisfa  hair. 
Though  his  voice  was  weak,  Us  enunciation  was  distinct;  the 
expression  of  his  lace  cheerful;  his  manner  and  converaatioa 
polished,  affable,  even  cfaanning."  His  highly  nervoas  ocsaaisa- 
tion  made  his  feeUnjBs  aarte,  and  his  braitt  incessantly  nctive. 
Through  his  ready  aympathy  with  all  forms  of  life  and  chazacter, 
his  attention  was  always  alive.  The  active  movenent  of  his 
spirit  spent  itself,  not  In  following  ont  its  own  trains  of  thooght, 
but  in  outward  obsenratfon.  •  No  man  was  cv«r  lem  introspective, 
and  thou^  he  talks  much  of  hEmaelf ,  his  egotism  is  tbe  genial 
egotism  wMcb  ukes  the  worid  into  its  confidence,  not  the  selfish 
egotism  which  feels  no  interest  but  in  itaown  woes.  He  says  of 
himself,  and  justly,  "  that  he  was  incapable  of  dissiiiiiilatioa  " 
(£^.sxvi.  rp;  iiss).  Therels nothing bdiind, nopose, noaoenic 
effect.  It  may  be  said  of  Ms  letters  that  in  them  **  toU  patet 
vita  senis."  His  natme  was  flexible  without  being  faultily  weak. 
Ifehas  maqy  moods  and  each  mood  imprints  itself  in  turn  on  his 
words.  Hence,  on  a  superficial  view,  Erasmus  is  set  down  as 
the  most  inconsistent  of  meii.  Further  acquajntance  makes 
us  fieel  a  unity  ol  chasacter^uBderiying  this  susceptibflity  to  the 
impressions  of  the  momem.  His  seeming  fneonsistendes  are 
reconciled  to  apprehension,  not  by  a  formula  of  the  intellect, 
but  by  the  many-sidedness  of  a  highly  impressible  natare.  In  the 
words  of  J.  Nisard,  Erasihus  was  one  of  those  **  dont  la  gloiie 
a  it€  de  beaucoup  cooiprendre  et  d'affirmer  peu." 

This  equal  openness  to  every  vibration  of  his  environment  is 
the  key  to  all  Erasmus's  acU  and  words,  and  among  them  to  the 
middle  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards  the  great  rehgioos 
conflict  of  his  time.  The  reproaches  of  party  assailed  him  in 
his  lifetime,  and  have  conttnoed  to  be  heaped  upon  his  memory. 
He  was  loudly  accused  by  the  Catholics  of  cottusion  with  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.  His  powerful  friends,  the  pope,  Wolseyy 
Henry  VIII.,  the  emperor,  called  upon  him  to  declare  against 
Luther.  Theological  historians  from  that  time  forward  have 
perpetuated  the  indictment  that  Erasmus  sided  with  neither 
party  in  the  struggle  for  religious  truth.  The  most  moderate 
form  of  the  censure  presents  him  in  the  odious  light  of  a  trimmer; 
tbe  vulgar  and  venomous  aarailant  is  sure  that  Erasmus  was  a 
Protestant  at  heart,  but  withheld  the  avowal  that  he  might  not 
forfeit  tbe  woridly  advantages  he  enjoyed  as  a  Catholic.  When 
by  study  of  his  writings  we  come  to  know  Erasmus  intimately, 
there  is  revealed  to  us  one  of  those  natures  to  which  partisanship 
is  an  impossibility.  It  wis  not  timidity  or  weakneSi  which 
kept  Eratous  neutral,  but  the  reasonableness  of  his  nature.  It 
was  not  only  that  his  intellect  revolted  agaihst  the  narrowness 
of  party,  Ms  whole  being  repudiated  its  damoious  and  vulgar 
excesses.  As  he  loathed  fish,  so  he  loathed  clerical  fanaticism. 
Himself  a  GathoHc  priest->-<<  the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
shame  "•-^the  tone  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was  distasteful  to  him; 
the  ignorant  hdstillty  to  •classical  learning  which  reigped  in  their- 
colleges  and  convents  disgusted  him.  In  common  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  bis  age,  he  wished  to  see  the  power  of  the  clergy 
broken,  as  that  of  an  obscurantist  army  arrayed  against  light. 
He  had  employed  all  his  resources  of  wit  and  satire  against  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  the  superstitions  in  which  they  traded, 
long  befoiv  Luther's  hame  was  heard  of.  The  motto  which  was 
already  current  in  his  lifetime,  "  that  Erasmus  laid  the  egg  and 
Luther  hatched  it,"  is  so  far  true,  and  no  more.  Erasmus  would 
have  suppressed  the  taonasteries,  put  an  end  to  the  domination 
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ol  Uie  dergy,  uuA  swept  away  scaoddoiis  and  profitebk  tboMs, 
but  to  attack  the  church  or  re-mould  leceived  theology  was  far 
from  his  thoughts.  And  when  out  of  Lather's  revolt  there  arose 
«  new  fanaticism — that  of  evsngelism,  Erasmus  recoiled  from 
the  vioknce  of  the  new  preachers.  **  Is  it  for  this/'  he  writes  to 
Hdancfathoa  {Ep.  ziz.  113;  703),  .**  that  we  have  shaken  off 
bishops  and  popes,  that  we  may  come  under  the  yoke  €t  such 
aaadmenas  Otto  and  Farel?"  Passages  have  hm  ooUeoed, 
and  it  is  an  easy  task,  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  prove  that 
be  shared  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Passages  equally 
strong  might  be  culled  to  show  that  he  repvdiated  Uiem.  The 
truth  is  that  theological  questions  in  themselves  had  no  attraction 
for  liim.  And  when  a  theological  position  waa  emphasiaed  by 
party  passioD  it  became  odious  to  him.  In  the  words  of  Drum- 
mond:  "  Erasmus  was  in  his  own  age  the  apostle  of  common 
•enae  and  of  rational  lehgion.  He  did  not  care  for  dogma,  and 
accordingly  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  which  had  the  consent  of  the 
Christian  world,  were  in  his  eyes  preferable  to  the  dogmas  of 
Protestantism. . .  .  From  the  begiiming  to  the  end  of  his  career 
he  remained  true  to  the  purpose  of  his  hf  e,  which  was  to  fight  the 
battle  of  sound  learning  and  plain  common  sense  against  the 
powers  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  amid  all  the  ton* 
Vttlsions  of  that  period  he  never  oooe  lost  his  mental  balance." 

Erasmus  is  accused  of  uKiffference.  But  he  was  far  from 
Indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  He  was  keenly  alive 
to  its  pernicious  influence  on  the  cberifthed  interest  of  his  life, 
the  cause  of  kaming.  "  I  abhor  the  evangelics,  becaiise  it  is 
through  them  that  literature  is  everywhere  declining,  and  upon 
the  point  of  perishing/'  He  had  been  bom  with  the  hopes  of  t h^ 
Kcnaissance,  with  its  antidpation  of  a  new  Augustan  age,  and 
bad  seen  this  fair  promise  blighted  by  the  irruption  of  a  new 
borde  of  theological  polemics,  worse  than  the  old  scholastics, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  revolutionary  instead  of  conservative. 
Erasmus  never  flouted  at  religion  nor  even  at  theology  as  such, 
but  only  at  blind  and  intemperate  theologians. 

In  the  mind  of  Erasmus  there  was  no  metaphysical  inclination ; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  with  a  genera]  tendency  to  rational  views 
on  every  subject  which  came  under  his  pen.  His  was  not  the 
mind  to  originate,  like  Calvin,  a  new  scheme  of  Christina  thought* 
He  is  at  his  weakest  in  defending  free  will  against  Luther,  and 
indeed  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  enter  on  the  metaphysical 
ipiestion.  He  treats  the  dispute  enlSrely  from  the  outside.  It  is 
fanpossible  in  reading  Erasmus  not  to  be  reminded  of  the  ration* 
aUst  of  the  1 8th  century.  Erasmus  has  been  called  the  "  Voluire 
of  the  Renaissance."  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  relations 
fu  which  they  respectively  stood  to  the  churdi  and  to  Christianity. 
Voltaire,  though  he  did  not  originate,  yet  adopted  a  motal  arid 
religious  scheme  which  be  sought  to  substitute  for  the  church 
tnulition.  He  waged  war,  not  only  agamst  the  dergy,  but  against 
the  church  and  its  sovereigns.  Erasmus  drew  the  line  at  the 
first  of  these.  He  was  not  an  antidpatJon  of  the  i8th  century; 
be  was  the  man  of  his  age,  as  Voltaire  of  his;  though  Erasmus 
did  not  intend  It,  he  undoubtedly  shook  the  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  all  its  parts;  and,  as  Melchior  Adam  says  of  him, "  pontifid 
Romano  pins  nocuit  jocando  quam  Lutherus  stomachando.'' 

But  if  Erasmus  was  unlike  the  i8th  century  mtionahst  in  that 
he  did  not  declare  war  against  the  churdi,  but  remained  a  Catholic 
and  mourned  the  disruption,  he  was  yet  a  true  rationalist  in 
prindple.  The  prindple  that  reason  is  the  one  only  guide  of 
life,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  quertions,  politics  and  religioo 
included,  has  its  earliest  and  most  complete  exemplar  in  Eiasmus* 
He  does  not  dogmatically  denounce  the  rights  of  reason,  but 
be  practically  exercises  them.  Along  with,  the  charm  of  style; 
the  great  at  traction  of  the  wtttings  of  Erasmus  is  this  uncooadooa 
freedom  by  which  tlicy  are  pervaded.     . 

It  must  exdte  our  stliprise  that  one  who  used  bis  pen  so  freely 
sbooU  have  escaped  the  painB  and  penalties  which  iavariab^ 
overtook  minor  offcndefs  in  the  same  kind*  For  It  was  not  only 
afMUSt  tbe  clergy  and  the  monks  that  he  kept  up  a  ceasdesa 
itieam  of  satiric  raiflefy;  he  treated  nobles,  princes  and  kings 
with  equal  freedom.  No  i8tb  century-  repubCcaa  has  used 
•tsoBfer  langwfp  than  hn  this  peosiooef  of  Cbarks  V.    **  Tbe 


pedple  boBd  dfies,  princes  poll  them  down;  the  industry  of 
the  dtiaens  creates  wealth  for  lapadotis  lords  to  plunder; 
plebeian  magistrates  pass  good  laws  for  kings  to  violate;  the 
people  love  peace,  and  their  ralen  stir  up  war."  Such  outbursts 
are  fre^ueAt  in  the  Admgia.  These  freedoms  are  part  cause  of 
Erasmus^  popularity.  He  wu  here  in  sympathy  with  the  secret 
sore  of  his  age,  and  gave  utterance  to  what  all  felt  but  none 
dared  to  whisper  bat  he;  It  mkrks  the  difference  between  rsi3 
and  1669  that,  in  a  reprint  oi  the  Jidins  Exdnsus  published  in 
1669  at  Oddordy  it  was  tbou^t  necessary  to  leave  out  a  sentence 
in  which  the  writer  of  that  dialogue,  supposed  by  tbe  editor  to 
be  Eiasirras,  asserts  the  right  of  states  to  deprive  and  punish 
bad  kings.  It  is  difficult  t6  say  to  what  we  are  Co  asaibe  his 
immunity  from  painful  consequences.  We  have  Co  remember 
Uiat  he  was  removed  from  the  scene  early  in  the  reaction, 
before  force  was  fully  organised  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revohitioo.  And  his  popular  works,  the  AdagiOt  and  ihc  CoUopiia 
(1524),  had  established  themselves  as  standard  books  in  the 
more  easy  going  age,  when  power,  secure  in  its  unchallenged 
strength,  could  affwd  to  lau^  with  the  laughers  at  itaelf.  At 
the  date  of  hb  death  the  Catholic  revival,  with  its  fell  antipathy 
to  art  and  letters,  was  only  in  its  infancy;  and  when  times 
became  dangerous,  Erasmus  cautiously  declined  to  venture  out 
of  the  protection  of  tbe  Empire,  rdustng  rq>eated  invitations 
to  Italy  and  to  France.  "  I  had  thought  of  going  to  Besancon,'* 
he  saki,  **  ne  non  essem  in  ditione  Caesaris  "  (£#.  jmX,  74;  1399)* 
In  luly  a  Bembo  and  a  Sadoleto  wrote  a  purer  Latin  than 
Erasmus,  but  contented  themselves  with  pretty  phrases,  and 
were  careful  to  toudk  no  Uving  chord  of  feeling.  In  Fnnce  it 
was  necessary  for  a  Rabelais  to  hide  his  freo'thinking  uiMler  a 
dngune  of  revolting  and  unintelUgible  jargon.  It  was  only  in 
the  Empire  that  such  liberty  of  ^>cech  as  Erasmus  used  was 
practicable,  and  in  the  Empire  Erasmus  passed  for  a  moderate 
man.  Upon  the  stxengthof  an  established  character  for  modera* 
tion  be  enjoyed  an  exceptional  licence  for  the  utterance  of 
unwelcome  truths;  and  in  spite  of  his  flings  at  the  rich  and 
powerful,  he  remained  through  life  a  privileged  person  with  them. 

But  though  the  men  of  tlK  keys  and  the  sword  let  him  go  his 
way  unmolnted,  it  was  otherwise  with  his  brethren  of  the  pen.  A 
nun  who  is  always  launching  opinions  must  expect  to  be  retorted 
on.  And  when  these  judgments  were  winged  by  epigram,  and 
weighted  by  the  name  of  Erasmus,  who  stood  at  the  bead  of 
letters,  a  widespread  exasperation  was  the  consequence.  Disraeli 
has  not  noticed  Erasaras  in  his  Qtunds  «/  Anlkars,  perhaps 
because  Erasmus's  quarrels  would  require  a  volume  to  themselves. 
**  So  thin-skinned  that  a  fly  would  draw  blood,"  as  the  prince  of 
Carpi  expressed  it,  he  could  iK>t  himself  restrain  his  pea  from 
sarcasm.  He  forgot  that  though  it  is  safe  to  lash  the  dunces, 
he  Goald  not  with  equal  impunity  sneer  at  those  whO|  though 
they  might  not  have  the  ear  of  tbe  public  as  he  bad,  couU  yet 
contradict  and  call  names.  And  when  literary  jealousy  waa 
oomplioated  with  theological  differences,  as  in  the  case  ^f  the 
free^famkers,  or  with  French  vanity,  as  in  that  of  Budaeus,  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  was  espoused  by  a  party  and  a  nation* 
The  quanrd  with  Budaeus  was  strictly  a  national  one*  Co»> 
mnpoMtaa  as  Erasmus  was,  to  the  French  literati  he  was  still 
the  Teuton*  Btienne  Dolet  caUs  him  "  enemy  of  Cicero^  and 
jealous  detractor  of  the  French  name."  The  only  contemporary 
name  whicb  couM  approach  to  a  rivalry  with  his  was  that  of 
Budaeus  (Bttd£),  who  was  exactly  contemporary,  having  been 
bom  in  the  same  year  as  Erasmus.  Rivab  in  fame,  they  were 
unKke  in  accomptiahmcnl,  each  having  the  quality  which  tbe 
dcher  wanted.  Budaeus,  though  a  Frenchman,  knew  Greek  well ; 
Eusmns,  though  a  Dutchman,  very  imperfectly.  But  the 
Frenchman  Budaeus  wrote  aik  execrable  Latin  style,  unreadable 
then  as  now,  while  the  Teuton  Erasmus  charmed  the  reading 
world  with  a  style  which,  though  far  from  good  Latin,  is  the 
most  delightfcil  which  the  Renaissance  has  left  us. 

The  style  of  Eraomua  is,  cooaidered  as  Latin,  incorrect,  some- 
times even  barbasous,  and  far  reaooved  from  any  classical  model 
But  it  baa  qualities  far  above  purity:  The  best  Italian  Latin 
is  but  aa  echo  and  an  iaitatioo;  like  the  painted  gU»  which 
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we  put  in  our  churches,  it  is  an  anachronism.  Bembo,  Sadoleto 
and  the  rest  write  purely  in  a  dead  language.  Etasmus's  Latin 
was  a  living  and  spoken  tongue.  Though  Erasmus  had  passed 
nearly  all  his  Ufe  in  England,  France  and  Gennany,  his  conversa- 
tion  was  Latin;  and  the  language  in  which  he  talked  about 
common  things  he  wrote.  Hence  the  spontaneity  and  naturabitss 
of  his  page,  its  flavour  of  life  and  not  of  books.  He  writes  from 
himself,  and  not  out  of  Cicero.  Hence,  too,  hespoiled  nothing  by 
anxious  revision  in  terror  lest  some  phrase  not  of  the  golden 
age  should  escape  from  his  pen.  He  confesses  apok^ticaUy  to 
Christopher  LongoUus  (Ep.  m.  63;  402)  that  it  was  his  habit 
to  extemporise  all  he  wrote,  and  that  this  habit  was  incorrigible; 
**  effundo  verius  quam  sciibo  omnia."  He  complains  that  much 
reading  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome  had  spoiled  his  Latin;  but» 
as  Scaliger  says  (5ca/tg*  >*),  "  Erasmus's  langxiage  is  better  than 
St  Jerome's."  The  same  critic,  however,  thought  Erasmus 
would  have  done  better  "  if  he  had  kept  more  closely  to  the 
classical  models." 

In  the  annals  of  classical  learning  Erasmus  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  humanists 
of  the  Latin  Renaissance  and  the  learned  men  of  the  age  of  Greek 
scholarship,  betwera  Angelo  Poliaiano  and  Joseph  Scaliger. 
Erasmus,  though  justly  styled  by  Muretus  ( Varr.  LetU.  7,  1 5) 
*'  eniditus  sane  vir,  ac  multae  lectionis,"  was  not  a  "  learned  " 
man  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word— not  an  "  ^dit."  He 
was  more  than  this;  he  was  the  "  man  of  letters  " — the  first 
who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
His  ac<|uirements  were  vast,  and  they  were  all  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  life  of  bis  day.  He  did  not  make  a  study  apart  of 
antiquity  lor  its  own  sake,  but  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
He  did  not  worship,  imitate  and  reproduce  the  classics,  like  the 
Latin  humanists  who  preceded  him;  he  did  not  master  them 
and  reduce  them  to  a  special  science,  as  did  the  French  Hellenists 
who  succeeded  him.  He  edited  many  authors,  it  is  true,  but  he 
had  neither  the  means  of  forming  a  text,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
doso.  In  editingafather,ora  classic,  he  had  in  view  the  practical 
utility  of  the  general  reader,  not  the  accuracy  required  by  the 
gild  of  scholars.  "  His  Jerome,"  says  J.  Scaliger,  "  is  full  of 
sad  blunders"  {Sedif  a*).  Even  Julien  Gamier  could  discover 
that  Erasmus  **  falls  in  his  haste  into  grievous  error  in  his  Latin 
venion  of  St  Basil,  though  his  Latinity  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  transbitors  "  (Pref.  in  Opp.  St.  Bas.,  1721).  It  most 
be  remembered  that  the  commercial  interests  of  Froben's  press 
led  to  the  introduction  of  Erasmus's  name  on  many  a  title  pagtf 
when  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  book,  eg.  the  Latin. /Me>A«s 
of  1 524  to  which  Erasmus  only  contributed  one  tnuidation  of 
14  pages;  or  the  ArisMie  of  xs3t,  of  which  Stnnn  Grynaeus 
was  the  real  editor.  Where  Erasmus  excelled  was  in  preface^*- 
not  philological  introductions  to  each  author,  but  spirited  appeals 
to  the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  showing  how  an  ancient 
book  might  be  made  to  minister  to  modem  spiritual  demands. 

Of  Erasmus's  works  the  Greek  Testament  is  the  most  memor* 
abk.  It  has  no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of  learning  of 
scholarship,  yet  Its  influence  upon  opinion  was  profound  and 
durable.  It  contributed  more  to  the  liberation  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  clergy  than  all  the  uproar  fnd 
rage  of  Luther's  many  pamphlets.  As  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  it  has  no  critical  value.  But  it  was  the  fint,  and  it 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  Vulgate,  the  Bible  of  the  church, 
was  not  only  a  second-hand  document,  but  in  places  an  erroneous 
document.  A  shock  was  thus  given  to  the  credit  of  the  clergy 
in  the  province  of  literature,  equal  to  that  wliicfa  was  given  in  the 
province  of  science  by  the  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  17th 
century.  Even  if  Erasmus  had  had  at  his  disposal  the  MSS. 
subsidia  for  forming  a  text,  he  had  not  the  critiol  skill  required 
to  use  them.  He  had  at  hand  a  few  late  Basel  MSS ,  one  of  which 
he  sent  straight  to  pre«s,  correcting  them  in  places  by  collations 
of  others  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Cokt  in  England.  In 
four  reprints,  1519, 1^2*1  t$>7.  1535,  Erasmus  gradually  weeded 
out  many  of  the  typographical  errors  Of  bis  first  edition,  but  the 
text  remained  essentially  such  as  he  had  first  printed  it.  The 
Greek  text  indeed  was  only  a  part  of  his  scheme.    Aa  imfMctAol 


feature  of  the  voluae  ms  the  new  Latin  version,  the  original 
being  placed  alongside  as  a  guarantee  of  the  translator^  good 
faith.  This  tran^tion,  with  the  justificatory  notes  which 
accompanied  it,  thouf^  not  itself  a  work  of  critical  scholarship, 
became  the  starting-point  of  modem  exefletical  science.  Erasmus 
did  nothing  to  solve  the  proUem,  but  to  him  belongs  the  honow 
of  having  first  propounded  it. 

Besides  translating  and  editing  the  New  Testament,  Ensmns 
paraphrased  the  whole,  except  the  Apocalypse,  betweni  1517 
and  1S24.  The  paraplvases  were  received  with  great  applause, 
even  by  those  who  had  little  apprectatioii  for  Ensmus.  In 
Enghind  a  tranalation  of  them  made  in  IS43  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  all  parish  churdies  beside  the  BifaJe.  His  correqxMMi- 
ence  is  perhsips  the  pftrt  of  his  works  which  has  the  most  per- 
manent value;  it  comprises  about  3000  letters,  which  form  an 
important  sousoe  for  the  history  of  that  period.  For  the  same 
purpose  his  Cdhquia  tnsy  be  considted.  They  are  •  series  of 
dialogues,  written  first  for  pupils  in  the  eariy  Paris  days  as 
formulae  of  polite  address,  but  afterwaids  expanded  into  lively 
conversations,  in  whicb  many  of  the  topics  c^.the  day  are  dlis> 
cussed.  Later  in  the  century  they  were  read  ia  schoob,  and  aooie 
of  Shakespeare's  lines  are  direa  reminiscenees  of  Enianus. 

Hta  complela  works  have  been,  printed  twice;  by  dw 


Basel.  1540); 
e  chief 


the< 

, _       .      , /himself 

in  1524,  and  a  sketch  prefixed  by  Beafus  Rhenanus  to  the  Baad 
editi(Hi  of  1 540.  Of  bis  writings  he  rives  an  acooant  in  his  Catalogms 
iueubraiionum,  composed  first  in  January  1523  and  enlarged  ia 
September  1524;  and  also  in  a  letter  to  Hector  Boece  of  Aberdeen, 
wntten  in  1530.  An  elaborate  bibliography,  entitled  BiUiciheca 
Erasmiana,  was  undertaken  by  the  oflkials  of  the  Ghent  University 
Library;  it  is  divided  into  three  sections,  (or  Erasmus's  writings* 
the  books  he  edited,  and  Che  literature  about  him.  Listgs  sinMoirts 
were  issued  in  1893 ;  and  since  18^7  the  completed  volumes  have  been 
appearing  at  intervals.  There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  Erasmus's 
life  down  to  IS  19  in  F.  Seel>ohm's  Oxford  Reformers  (3rd  ed.,  1887); 
and  of  the  many  biognphies  those  by  S.  Knight  (1726),  J.  Jortia 
(a  vols.,  1758^1760}  and  R.  B.  Drummond  (2  vols.,  1873)  may  be 
mentioned.  There  are  also  two  volumes  (1901-1904}  of  translations 
by  F.  M.  Nichols  from  Erasmus's  letters  down  to  151 7,  with  an  ample 
commentary  which  amounts  almost  to  a  biography:  and  an  editioa 
of  the  letters,  in  Latin,  was  begun  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1906  (vol.  ii.,  1910).  (M.  P.;  P.  S.  A.) 

BRASTUt,  IHOMAS  (i5S4rt583),  German-Swiss  theologian, 
whose  surname  waa  LUber,  Lieber,  or  lieblcr,  was  bora  of  poor 
parents  on  the  7th  of  September  1 5x4,  probably  at  Baden,  canton 
of  Aargau,  Switaerland.  In  1540  he  was  studying  theology  at 
BaaeL  The  plague  of  1 544  drove  him  to  Botogna  and  thence  to 
Patdna  as  student  of  philosophy  and  medidne.  In  zss3  he 
became  physidan  to  the  count  of  Heoneberg,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  ih  1558  held  (he  same  post  with  the  elector-palatine.  Otto 
Heiarich,  being  at  the  same  time  professor  of  medicine  u  Heidel- 
berg. His  patron's  successor,  Frederick  UI.,  made  him  (iss9) 
a  privy  councillor  and  member  of  the  church  consistory.  In 
theology  he  foUowed  Zwingli,  and  at  the  sacramentarian  con- 
ferences of  Heidelberg  ( 1 560)  and  Maulbronn  (i  564)  he  advocated 
by  voice  and  pea  the-Zwiniflian  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
replying  (1565)  to  the  counter  arguments  of  the  Lutheran 
Johann  Marbach,  of  Strasaburg.  He  ineflTectually  resisted  the 
efforu  of  the  CalviniiU,  led  by  Caspar  Olevianus,  to  introduce 
the  Presbyterian  polity  and  discipline,  which  were  established 
at  Heidelberg  ia  1570,  on  the  Genevan  aiodeli  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  chwch  system  was  to  cxcommimicaCe  Erastos 
on  a  diarge  of  Sodnlanismf  founded  on  his  correspondence  with 
Transylvania.  The  ban  was  not  removed  till  1575,  Ezasttis 
dedarittg  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His 
position,  however,  was  oncontf ortable,  and  In  i  $Bo  he  returned  to 
Basel,  wherein  1583  he  was  made  professor  of  ethics.  Hedied  oa 
the  3tst  tif  December  i$&3.  He  published  several  pieces  bearing 
on  medidne,  astrology  and  akfaemy,  and  attacking  the  sjrstem  of 
Paraoelsus.  His  name  is  peiamnently  associated  with  a  post- 
hunous  pubUcation,  written  ia  1568.  Its  hamediate  occasion  was 
the  dispatation  at  Hddelbetg  (r  568)  lor  the  doctorate  of  theology 
by  George  Wither  or  Withers,  an  English  PuriUn  (subsequently 
archdeacon  of  Colchester),  saleqced  (1565)  at  Bory  St  Edasuads 
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by  Aithbisfaop  Parker.  Withen  had  prpposed  a  dtsputatioii 
against  vestments,  which  the  univecsity  wonld  not  allow;  his 
thesis  affirming  the  exconinttnicatiag  power  of  the  pnsbytery 
was  sustained.  Hence  the  treatue  of  Erastus.  It  was  published 
(1589)  by  Giaoomo  Castelvetri,  who  had  married  his  widow, 
with  the  title  ExpliccUo  ffratistimiut  ^fuaesiionu  itfncM  cjkom- 
munictttio,  ^moUhus  rdigumem  inltUigenles  d  cmpUxautes,  a 
saerdwuatorum  nsu,  prober  adtmissum  fatinus  arcetf  mandato 
mlaiwr  rfrn^tf,  cm  €xcogUakt  sit  aifr  kommbus.  The  work  bears 
the  imprint  Pesclavii  (U*  Poschiavo  in  the  Orisons)  but  was 
printed  by  John  Wolfe  in  London,  where  Castelvetri  was  staying; 
the  name  of  the  alleged  printer  i»  an  anagnm  of  Jacobum 
Csstelvetrum.  In  the  Stationen'  Register  (June  90^  1589) 
the  printing  is  said  to  have  been  "  alowed  "  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  It  conisisls.of  seventy-five  Tketes,  followed  by  a 
CovfirmaHo  in  six  booss,  and  an  appendix  of  letten  to  Erastus 
by  Bullinger  and  Gualther,  showing  that  his  Theses,  written  in 
1 56S,  bad  been  circulated  in  manuscript.  An  English  translation 
of  the  Theses,  with  brief  life  of  Erastus  (based  on  Melchior 
Adam's  account),  was  issued  in  1659,  entitled  The  NutiUy  of 
Church  Censures;  it  was  reprinted  as  ^  TreaUse  of  Eseommuftie^^ 
Hon  (1682),  and,  as  revised  by  Robert  Lee,  D.D.,  in  1S44.  The 
aim  of  the  work  is  to  show,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  that  sins  of 
professing  Christians  are  to  be  punished  fay  dvil  authority,  and  not 
by  withholding  of  sacraments  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
Westminster  Asaemblya  party  holding  tins  view  included  Sdden, 
Lightfoot,  Coleman  and  Wbitelocke,  whose  speech  (1645)  is 
appended  to  Lee's  version  of  the  Theses;  but  the  opposite  view, 
alter  much  controversy,  was  carried,  Lightfoot  done  dissenting. 
The  consequent  chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confesnon  ('*  Of 
Church  Censures  ")  was,  however,  not  ratified  by  the  English 
parliament.  **  Erastianism,"  as  a  by-word,  is  used  to  denote 
the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  ecclesiastical  causes; 
but  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state  is  one 
on  which  Erastus  nowhere  enters.  What  Is  known  as  *'  Eiastian- 
ism  "  would  be  better  connected  with  the  name  of  Grotius. 
The  only  direct  reply  made  to  the  Explieoiio  was  the  Treetatus 
de  vera  eMommmnicatione  (rspo)  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  found 
himself  rather  savagely  attacked  in  the  CenfimuUio  thesium\ 
e.g.  '*  Apostolum  et  Mosenadeoque  Deum  ipsum  audescorrigere." 

See  A.  Bortnard,  Thomas  l^raste  ef  to  discipiine  ecdisiastigue 
(1894);  Gass.  in  AUgemeine  deutscke  Biog.  (1877);  G.  V.  Lediler 
and  R.  Stahelin,  in  A.  Hauck's  ReoteneyUop.  fur  proL  Tkeol.  u. 
Kirche  (1898).  (A.  Co.*) 

ERATOSTHENBS  OP  ALEXANDRIA  (e.  176-c.  194  B.C.),  Greek 
scientific  writer,  was  bom  at  Cyrene.  He  studied  gmmmar 
under  Calhmachus  at  Alexandria,  and  philosophy  under  tte 
Stoic  Ariston  and  the  Academic  Arcesalaus  at  Athens.  He  re- 
turned to  Alexandria  a£  the  summons  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  in  placeof  Callimachus. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  starvation,  being  threatened 
with  total  blindness.  Eratosthenes  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  antiquity,  and  wrote  on  a  great  number  of  subjects.  He 
;ivas  the  first  to  call  himself  Pbik>Iogos  (in  the  sense  of  the  "  friend 
of  learning  "),  and  the  name  Pentathhs  was  bestowed  upon  him 
in  honour  of  his  varied  accomplishments.  He  was  also  called, 
Beta  as  being  second  in  all  branches  of  learning,  though  not 
actuaHy  &Bt  in  any.  In  mathematics  he  wrote  two  books 
On  means  (Hcpl  fuaarftrum)  which  are  lost,  but  appear,  from  a 
remark  of  Pappus,  to  have  dealt  with  "  loci  with  reference 
to  means."  He  devised  a  mechanical  construction  for  two 
mean  proportionals,  reproduced  by  Pappus  and  Eutocius  (Comm. 
on  Archimedes).  His  ebmsawr  or  sieve  {cribrum  Eraiosthems) 
was  a  device  for  discovering  all  prime  numbets.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  mathematical  geography  in  his  Geopraphua^  in 
three  books.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  measurement 
of  the  earth.  Being  informed  that  at  Syene  ( Assuan), 00  the  day 
of  the  summer  sobtice  at  noon,  a  well  was  lit  up  through  all  its 
depth,  so  that  Syene  lay  on  the  tropic,  he  measnred,  at  the  same 
hour,the  aenith  distance  of  the  sun  at  Alexandria.  He  thus  found 
Che  distance  between  Syene  and  Alexandria  (known  to  be  9000 
stadia)  to  corxespond  to  ^th  of  a  great  drck,  aad.ao  arrived 


at  150,006  stadia  (which  he  seems  subsequently  to  have  collected 

to  352,000)  as  the  circMmference  of  the  earth.    He  is  credited 

by  Ptolemy  and  his  commentator  Theoo  with  having  found  the 

distance  between  the  tropics  to  be  \;\  rds.  of  the  meridian  circle, 

which  gives  23^  51'  20"  for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.    His 

astronomical  poem  Hermes  began  apparently  with  the  birth  and 

exploits  of  Hermes,  then  passed  to  the  legend  of  his  having 

ordered  the  heavens,  the  zones  and  the  stars,  and  gave  a  history 

of  the  latter.    His  Erigone,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  also 

preserved,  Is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  separate  poem,  but  it  may 

have  belonged  to  the  Hermes,  which  appears  also  to  have  been 

known  by  other  names  such  as  Calahgi.    The  still    extant 

Catdslerismi,  containing  the  story  of  certain  stars  in  prose,  is 

probably  not  by  Eratosthenes. 

Eratosthenes  was  the  founder  of  scientific  chronology  in  hh 

Xfioverfpa^a  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  chief 

literary  and  political  events  from  the  conquest  of  Troy.    An 

Important  work  was  bis  treatbe'on  the  old  comedy,  dealing  with 

theatres  and  theatrical  apparatus  generally,  and  discussing  the 

works  of  the  principal  comic  poets  themselves.    Works  on  moral 

philosophy,  history,  and  a  number  of  letters  were  aho  attributed 

to  him. 

There  Is  a  complete  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  by 
Bernhardy  (1832):  poetical  fiagments,  HilKer  (1872);  gewraphicsl, 
Seidci  ( 1 799)  and  Berger  ( 1880) ;  tarwrtftquiol,  Schaubach  (1 79iS)  and 
Robert  (1878).  See  Sandys,  Bist.  Class.  Schol.  W (1906).      (J.  L.  U.) 

ERBACHi  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  on  the  Mumling.  22  m.  S.E,  of  Darmstadt.  It  has 
cloth  mills  and  ivory-turning,  for  which  last  branch  it  possesses 
a  technical  school.  Wool  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year. 
Pop.  aSoo.  The  castle  contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
weapons  and  pictures,  and  in  the  chape)  are  the  coffins  of  Einhard, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  wife,  Emma. 

Erbach  has  long  been  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Erbach, 

who  trace  their  descent  back  to  the  12th  century,  and  who  held 

the  office  of  cupbearer  to  the  electors  palatine  o(  the  Rhine  until 

1 806.    In  1 53  3  the  emperor  Charles  V^  made  the  county  a  direct 

fief  of  the  Empire,  on  account  of  the  services  rendered  by  Count 

Eberhard  during  the  Peasants'  War.    Since  171 7  the  family  has 

been  divided  into  the  three  lines  of  Erbach-FUrstienaii,  Erbach- 

Erbach  and  Erbach-Schonberg,  who  rank  for  precedence,  not 

according  to  the  age  of  their  descent,  but  according  to  the  age  of 

the  chief  of  their  line.  'In  1818  the  counts  of  Ecbach- Erbach 

inherited  the  county  of  Wartcnberg-Roth«  and  in  1903  the  count 

of  Erbach-Schonberg  was  granted  the  title  of  prince.    The 

county  was  mediatised  in  1806,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  Ibo 

duchy  of  Hcssc-Darmstadt. . 

See  Simoo,  Die  Ceschichte  der  Djnasteu  und  Crafen  sa  Erbach 
(Frankfort,  1858). 

ERBIUM  (symbol,  £r;   atomic  weight,  165-166),  one  of  the 

metals  of  the  rare  earths.    The  first  of  the  rare  earth  minerals 

was  discovered  in  1 794  by  J.  Gadolin  and  was  named  gadolinite 

from  its  discoverer.    In  1797  Ekcberg  showed  that  gadolinite 

contained  another  rare  earth,  which  was  given  the  name  yttria. 

Yttria  is  an  exceedingly  complex  mixture,  which  has  been 

decomposed,  yielding  as  an  intermediate  product  terbla.    This 

latter  substance  in  its  turn  has  been  split  by  J.  L.  Soret,  P.  T. 

Clcve,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  others  into  erbia,  holmia, 

thulia  and  dysprosia,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  any  one  of 

these  four  splitting  products  is  a  single  substance.    The  rare 

earth  metals  are  found  in  the  minerals  gadolinite,  samarskit^, 

fcrgusonite,  euxenite  and  cerite.    They  are  separated  from  the 

minerals  by  converting  them  into  oxalates,  which  by  ignition 

give  the  corresponding  oxides.    The  oxides  are  then  converted 

into  double  sulphates  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 

repeated  fractional  crystallization  or  by  fractional  precipitation 

with  ammonia  or  some  other  base.    Erbium  forms  rose-coloured 

salts  and  a  rose-coloured  oxide.    The  oxide  dissolves  slowly  in 

acids;    it  is  not  reduced  by  hydrogen  and  is  infusible.    The 

salts  show  a  characteristic  absorption  spectrum. 

See  T.  F.  Bahr  and  R.  Bunscn  {Ann.,  1866,  137,  p.  1);  A.  v.  Wcls- 
bach  (Monats.,  1883,  4,  p.  641;  1884,  5,  p.  508;  1885,  6,  p.  477): 
P.  T.  Cleve  {Cemptes  rendus,  1879.  89,  p.  479:  i88o,  91.  pp.  328, 
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3«i;  1883,  95i  l>u'»*Si  BitU.  de  4a  sa^i  <hm„  Y^4i  3i>  P-  »96; 
1883. 39.  p.  »W ;  C.  Manenac  {Ann.Chim, pkys.,  1840  bl  27. p. «6) ; 
B.  Brauner  (Aroiuilx..  1883,  3.  p.  13):  W.  Crookes  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1886.  40,  p.  503);  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  {CompUs  rendus,  1886. 
102,  p.  loos);  A.  Bettendorf  {Anm.y  1893.270,  p.  376):  M.  Muthmami 
iBer.,  1898,  31,  p.  17«8;  1900,  33»  P-  4*):  C-  Krtsa  {Zeit.f.  atufrg. 
Chem.»  i893>  3*  P-  ip^)- 

ERCILU  Y  ZUNIOA,  ALONSO  DB  (i533-i595).  Spanish 
soldier  and  poet,  waft  born  in  Madrid  on  the  7th  of  August  1533. 
In  1548  he  was  appointed  page  to  the  heir-apparent,  afterwards 
Philip  II.  In  this  capacity  Erdlla  visited  Italy,  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  present  in  1554  at  the  marriage  of  his 
master  to  Mary  of  England.  Hearing  that  an  expedition  was 
preparing  to  subdue  the  Araucanians  of  Chile,  he  joined  the 
adventurers.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
but,  having  quarrelled  with  a  comrade,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  1 558  by  his  general,  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Mendosa.  The 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment,  but  Ercilla  was 
speedily  refcased  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Quipeo  (14th  of 
December  1558).  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1563,  visited  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  in  1570  married  Maria  de 
Baz&n,  a  lady  disuntly  connected  with  the  SanU  Cna  family; 
in  157X  he  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  in 
1578  he  was  employed  by  Philip  II.  oh  a  mission  to  Saragossa. 
He  complained  of  living  in  poverty  but  left  a  modest  fortune, 
and  was  obviously  disappointed  at  not  being  offered  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state.  His  principal  work  is  La  AraucanOt  a 
poem  based  on  the  evenu  of  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  It  consists  of  three  part^,  of  whicb  the  first,  composed 
in  Chile  and  published  in  1569,  is  a  versified  narrative  adhering 
strictly  to  historic  fact;  the  second,  published  in  1578,  is  en- 
cumbered with  visions  and  other  romantic  machinery;  and  the 
third,  which  appeared  in  1589-1590,  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  subject  proper,  a  variety  of  episodes  mostly  irrelevant. 
This  so-called  epic  lacks  symmetry,  and  has  been  over-praised 
by  Cervantes  and  Voltaire;  but  it  is  written  in  excellent  Spanish, 
and  is  full  of  vivid  rhetorical  passages.  An  analysis  of  the  poem 
was  given  by  Hayley  in  his  Essay  0%  Epic  Poetry  (1782). 

A  good  biography  precedes  the  Moreeaux  thoitis  (Paris,  1900)  by 
jean  Docamin. 

BKCKMANll'^SHATRIAlf,  the  joint  names  of  two  French 
Writers  whose  ccJlaboration  made  their  work  that  of.  so  to  speak, 
one  personidity.  £iaLE  Esckhakn  (1823-1899)  was  bom  on 
the  30th  of  May  1833  at  Phalsbourg,  and  Louis  Gkaticn  Cuasles 
Alexandkx  Chatuah  (1836-1890)  on  the  i8tb  of  December 
1826  at  Soldatenthal,  Lorraine.  In  1847  they  began  to  write 
together,  and  continued  doing  so  till  1889.  Chatrian  died  in 
X  890  at  Villemomble  near  Paris,  and  Erckmann  at  Luniville  in 
1899.  The  list  of  their  pubUcations  is  a  long  one,  ranging  from 
the  Histoires  ct  contes  farUasiiques  (1849;  reprinted  from  the 
Democrakdu  Rkin),  VlUustre  DocUur  Mathius  (1859),  Madame 
Thirlse  (1863),  VAmi  Fritz  (1864),  Histoire  d*un  conscrit  de  1S13 
(1864),  Waterloo  (1865),  U  Blocus  (1867),  Histoire  d'un  paysan 
(4  vols.,  1868-1870),  V Histoire  du  pUbiscite  (1872),  to  L<;  Grand- 
pireLehitue  (1880);  besides  dramas  like  Le  JuiJ  polonais  (1869) 
and  Les  Rantzau  (1882).  Without  any  special  literary  claim, 
their  stories  arc  distinguished  by  simplicity  and  genuine  de- 
scriptive power,  particularly  in  the  battle  scenes  and  in  connexion 
with  Alsatian  peasant  life.  They  are  marked  by  a  genuine 
democratic  spirit,  and  by  real  patriotism,  which  developed  after 
1870  into  hatred  of  the  Germans.  The  authors  attacked 
militarism  by  depicting  the  horrors  of  war  in  the  plainest  terms. 

See  also  J.  Claretie.  Erckmann-CktUrian  (1883).  in  the  scries  of 
**  Cil^britis  contcmporatnes." 

BRDftLTI,  JANOS  (1814-1868).  Hungarian  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  in  1814  at  Kapos,  in  the  county  of  Uogv&r.  and  educated 
at  the  Protestant  college  of  S&rospaiak.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Pest,  where  he  was,  in  1839.  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  literary  fame  was  made  by  his  collec- 
tion of  Hungarian  national  poems  and  folk-tales,  Magyar 
t/ipkolUsi  Gyiijteminy,  Nipdahk  is  Monddk  (Pest,  1846-1847). 
This  work ,  published  by  the  Risf aludy  Society,  was  supplemented 
by  a  dissertation  upon. Hungarian  national  poetry ^  aitcrwards 


partially  timnsUied into  GetHian  by  SUer  (BaiUn,  1851  >.  Etdtfyi 
also  compiled  for  the  Kisfaludy  Society  an  exunsive  coUection 
of  Hungarian  ptovetbar^Magyar  KHzmarnddsok  konym  (Pest, 
x8$i), — and  ?ras  for  some  time  editor  of  the  SUpvodalmi 
SwmU  {Review  0/  Polite  LUeralwe).  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  national  theatre  at  P^t;  but  after  1849  he  resided 
at  his  native  town.  He  died  on  the  a3rd  of  January  x868.  A 
coUection  of  folklore  was  published  the  year  after  Ins  death, 
entitled  A  Nip  KoUisuU  nipdalohf  nipmeUk  is  Jkinmonddsok 
(Pest,  1869).  This  work  contains  300  national  songs,  19  folk-taks 
and  7363  Hungarian  proverl». 

BRDMANN,  JOHANN  EDUAED  (1805-1892),  Gennaa  philo- 
sophical writer,  was  bom  at  Wobnar  in  Livonia  on  the  t3th  of 
June  1805.  He  studied  theology  at  Dorpat  and  afterwards  at 
Berlin,  where  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  HegeL  From  1839 
to  1833  he  was  a  minister  of  rdigion  in  his  native  town.  After- 
.wards  he  devoted  himscif  to  philosophy,  and  qualified  in  that 
subject  at  Berlin  in  1834.  In  1836  he  was  prof  essoT'extraordinary 
at  Halle,  became  full  professor  in  1839,  and  died  there  on  tbe 
1 2th  of  June  1892.  He  published  many  phikMOphacal  text4MX»ks 
and  treatises,  and  a  number  of  sermoos;  but  his  diief  daia 
to  remembrance  rests  on  his  elaborate  Crmmdriss  der  Cesckickte 
der  Pkilosophie  (3  vols.,  1866),  the  3rd  edition  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  Eni^ish.  Erdmann's  spedal  merit  is  that  he 
does  not  rest  content  witb  being  a  mere  summariier  of  opinioBS. 
but  tries  to  exhibit  the  histoiy  of  human  thought  as  a  oominuous 
and  ever^leveloping  effort  to  solve  the  great  speculative  problems 
with  which  man  has  been  confronted  in  all  ages.  His  chief  other 
works  were:  Leib  Mtid  Sede  <x837),  Crmndriss  der  PsyckeUtis 
(1840),  Cruttdriss  der  Logik  und  Metapkysik  (X841),  and  Psycho- 
logische  Brief e  (1851). 

BRDMANN,  OTTO  UHtA  (1804*1869),  German  chemist, 
son  of  Karl  (jottfriedEidmann  (1774*183 5),  the  physidanwfao 
introduced  vacdnation  into  Saxooy,  was  bom  at  Dresden  on  the 
11th  of  April  1804.  In  1820  he  began  to  attend  the  medico- 
chimrgical  academy  of  his  native  place,  and  in  1813  be  entered 
the  university  of  Leipsag  where  in  1837  be  became  extraordinary 
professor,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor  of  cbenistiy.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death,which  happened  at  Leipeigonthe 
9th  of  October  1869.  He  was  particularly  successfulas  a  teacher, 
and  the  laboratory  established  at  Leipzig  under  his  direction 
in  1843  was  long  regarded  as  a  model  institution.  As  an  investi- 
gator he  is  best  known  for  his  work  on  nickel  sad  indigo  and  other 
dye^tuffs.  With  R.  F.  Marchand  (1813-1850)  he  also  carried 
out  a  number  of  determinations  of  atomic  weights.  In  1828. 
in  conjunction  with  A.  F.  G.  Werthcr  (1815*1869),  he  founded 
the  Journal JUr  teckuischewid  dkonomisdie  Ckemiet  which  became 
in  1834  the  Journal  fUr  praktische  CMemie.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Vber  das  Nickel  (1827),  Lekrbuck  der  Ckemk  (1838), 
Grundriss  der  Waarenkunde  (1833),  and  Ober  das  Siudium  der 
Chemie  (1861). 

ERlBUSt  in  Greek  mythology,  son  (according  to  Hesiod. 
Theog.  333)  of  Chaos,  and  father  of  Aether  (upper  air)  and 
Hemera  (day)  by  bis  sister  Nsrx  (night).  The  word,  which 
sigtaifics  darkness,  is  in  Homer  the  gloomy  subterranean  region 
through  which  the  departed  shades  pass  into  Hades.  The 
entrance  to  it  was  in  the  extreme  west,  on  the  borders  of  Ocean, 
in  the  mjrthical  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Tartarus,  the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked. 

BRECH  iUruk  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions;  Gr.  OrcJtoO, 
the  Biblical  name  of  an  ancient  dty  of  Babylonia,  situated  £. 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  hne  of  the  ancient  Nil 
canal,  in  a  region  of  marshes,  about  140  m.  S.S.E.  from  Bagdad 
It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  important  cities  of  Bab^onia 
and  tbe  site  of  a  famous  temple,  called  E-Anna,  dedicated  10  the 
worship  of  Nana,  or  Ishtar.  Erech  pbyed  a  very  impcmant  pan 
in  the  political  history  of  tbe  country  from  an  eariy  time, 
exercising  hegemony  in  Babylonia  at  a  period  before  the  time 
of  Sargon.  Later  it  was  prominent  in  the  national  straggles 
of  the  Babylonians  against  Elam  (2000  B.C.  and  earlier),  in 
which  it  snflezed  severely;  recoUeaions  of  these  conflicts  are 
I  embodied  in  tbe  Gilgaroesh  epic;  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
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tbRMigli  the  Kbrtry  of  Assur-batti-paf.  ErrcB  enjoyed  moeh 
distinction  in  the  later  times,  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  of  the' 
worship  of  Isbtar,  and  Assar-tani-pal  drew  lately  on  its  literary 
stores  for  his  library  at  Nineveh,  from  which  we  derive  our 
principal  information  concerning  ancient  Babylonian  literature^' 
The  inscriptions  found  here  show  that  it  continued  itt  esstence 
through  the  Penian  and  Selcudd  periods.-  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  site,  known  as  Warka,  which  are  among  the  largest  In  all 
Babylonia,  fornung  an  irregular  circle  nearly  6  ra.  in  citcurk 
ference,  bounded  by  a  wall,  still  standing  in  some  places  to  the 
height  of  40  ft«,  were  explored  and  paitiaUy  excavated  by  W.  K. 
Lofttts  in  1850  and  1S54.  The  most  conspicuous  ruin,  now 
called  AbChBerdl,  "Father  of  Mareh  Grass,"  or  Buwariye, 
**  reed  matting,"  because  of  the  layers  of  reeds  between  each 
twelve  eeunes  of  unbaked  brick,  is  thtsigiuraf  (tower)  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  B-Anna.  It  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and 
strikingly  lesembles  in  genend  appearance  the  ruins  of  the 
ziggorat  of  the  temple  of  Enlil  at  Nippur.  Second  to  this  in  sixe 
was  the  ruin  called  Wuswas,  a  walled  quadrangle,  including  an 
area  of  more  than  seven  and  a  half  acres,  wiiUn  which  was  an 
edifice  246  It.  long  and  174  ft.  wide,  elevated  on  an  arttfdal 
platfom  50  it,  in  bdgfat.  Thesouth-west  facade,  still  standing  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  23  ft,,  exhibited  an  interesting  use 
of  half  columns,  and  stepped  recesses  for  purposes  of  decoration. 
In  another  ruin  Loftus  found  a  wall,  30  ft.  longy  composed  en- 
tirely of  small  yellow  tcira-ootta  nail>faeaded  cones,  su^  as  have 
been  discovered  in  great  nnnben,  inscribed  and  uninscribed, 
used  for  votive  purposes  in  connexion  with  waUs  at  Tello  and 
elsewhere  in  Babylonia.  Hiv  excavations  being  superficial,  the 
Babylonian  inscriptions  found  by  him,  about  one  hundred  in  all, 
exdwsive  of  the  andent  Ur-Gur  bricks  f  rbm  the  temple,  belong  in 
general  to  the  neo-Babyknuan,.  Penian  and  Sdendd  periods. 
The  older  remains  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  huge  mass  of 
laurdebris.  Loftus  also  discovered  at  £rech,a]msst  everywhere 
within  and  without  the  walls,  great  numbers  of  day  coffins, 
piled  one  above  another,  to  the  height  of  over  30  fu,  forming  a 
vast  and,  on  the  whole,  well*ordered  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Persian,  Parthian  and  later  occupations  of  Babylonia,  during 
which  period  Erech,  like  other  dties  of  the  south,  evidently 
became  a  necropolis  for  a  large  extent  of  country.  Alter  l«f  tus's 
time  the  mounds  were  visited  by  varioudtraveHeis,  but  no  further 
excsvAtions  hove  been  conducted.  Work  on  this  important  part 
of  the  site  is  attended  with  vtty  great  difficidties,  owing  to  (he 
hwttceaalble  position  of  the  ruins,  the  unsettled  character  of  the 
country,  the  frequent  sand^orms,  and  above  all,  the  imniense 
mass  of  material  of  later  periods  which  must  be  removed  before  a 
systemnticexcavation  of  the  more  atident  and  interesting  ndns 
could  be  vndertaken.  A  curious  feature  oC  the  Warka  neighbour- 
hood is  the  existence  of  conical  sand-hills,  rising  to  a  consMeraUe 
height .  ao  compact  as  to  be  almost  like  stone«  These  hills  extend 
from  Warkn  northward  aa  far  as  Tel  £de.    > 

See  W.  K.  Loftus,  Chaiiaea  eod  Stuiana  (i857)t  J*  P.  Peters^ 
Nippur  (1897) :  £.  Sechau,  Am  Eupkrat  nnd  Tiffu  (1900).  Cf .  else 
Nir ruR and  ae thorities  there  quoted.  (J*  I*-  ^^) 

EftBCRTttlUH,  a  temple  (commonly  culled  after  Evechtheos, 
to  whbto  a  portion  of  it  was  dedicated)*  oh  the  acropolis  at 
Aihens,  uniquie  in  plan,  and  in  its  executfon  the  most  refined 
example  of  the  Ionic  order.  There  isr  no  dear  evidence  at  to 
wTien  the  building  was  begun,  some  placing  it  among  the  temples 
projected  by  Pericles,  others  asking  it  to  the  time  after  the 
peace  of  Niciaa  in  431  b.c.  The  work  was  inierrupied  by  the 
stress  of  the  Pelopoonesian  War,  but  in  409  kc-  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  make  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  building  an^ 
to  undeitake  its  completion,  which  #as  tarried  out  hi  the  foQow- 
Ing  year. 

The  peculiar  plan  of  the  Eiachtheum  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  H  may  be  due  partty  to  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  rock  and  (he  differences  of  level,  partly  to  the  necessity 
of  enclosing  within  a  single  building  several  objects  of  ancient 
sanctity,  such  as  the  mark  of  Posekfcin's  irident  and  the  spring 
that  arose  from  it,  the  sacred  olive  tree  of  Athena,-  and  the  tomb 
of  CecTOps.    But  there  are  some  features  which  cannot  be  so 


explained,  and  which  have  led  Professor  W.  DdrpfeM  and 
others  to  believe  that  the  plan,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  a  modification 
or  abridgment  of  the  original  design,  duetothesaraeconservatlve 
influences  as  ted  to  the  curtailment  of  the  plan  of  the  Propylaea 

'  (^.»'>. 

The  buildidg  as  completed  consisted  of  a  temple  of  the  ordinary 
type,  opening  by  a  door  and  two  windows  to  the  east  front, 
before  which  stood  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns.  This  part  was 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  Adjoining  it  on  the  west  was  the 
central  chamber,  on  a  lower  level;  this  chamber  was  separated 
by  a  partition,  ori^aUy  of  wood  and  later  of  marble,  from  the 
western  compartment  of  the  temi^e,  which  was  of  peculiar 
constructioh.  The  west  end  was  formed  by  a  wall,  on  which  stood 
four  columns  between  antae;  but  the  main  entrance  to  this 
western  compartment  was  through  a  large  and  very  ornate  door- 
way on  the  north;  and  a  large  Ionic  portico,  consisting  of  four 
columns  in  the  front,  and  one  in  the  return  on  each  side,  was 
placed  in  front  of  this  door.  At  the  south  end  of  the  western 
compartment  was  a  smaller  door,  with  steps  leading  up  to  the 
higher  level,  within  a  projecting  space  enclosed  by  a  low  wall 
and  covered  with  a  projecting  porch  carried  by  six  "  maidens  " 
or  caryatides.  The  construction*  of  the  building  at  this  south* 
western  comer  shows  that  there  was  some  sacred  object  that 
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had  to  be  bridged  over  by  a  huge  block  of  marble;  this  we  know 
from  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  Oecropeum  or  tonib.of  Cecrops. 
In  the  north  portico  a  square  Ixde  in  the  floor,  with  •  oorre- 
^Mnding  hole  in  the  roof  above  it,  must  have  given  access  to 
another  sacred  object,  the  mark  of  Posddon's  trident  in  the  rodu 
The  sacred  ohve  tree  probably  stood  just  outside  the  temple  to 
the  west  In  th^  Pandrosefcm.  The  Ionic  order,  as  used  in  this 
temple,  is  of  the  most'  ornate  Attic  type.  The  bases  of  the 
columns  are  either  reeded  or.  decorated  with  a  plait-pattern; 
the  capital  has  the  broad  channel  between  the  wdutes  sub- 
divided by  a  caiefullyofffofiled  indsfon;  and  the  top  of- the 
shafts  is  ornamented  by  a  broad  band  of  palmcttc  or  honeysuckle 
pattern.  A  similar  band  of  ornament  runs  round  the  top  of  the 
walls  outside,  and  at  their  base  Is  a  reeded  torus.  The  frieae 
consisted  of  white  marble  figures  fn  relief,  aflSnced  to  a  background 
of  black  Eleusinian  stone. 

The  contents  of  the  Erechtheom  ore  described  by  Pausanlas. 
It  contafhed  the  indent  image  of  Athena  Polias,  and  three  altars, 
one  to  Poseidon  and  Eiechtheua,  one  to  Butcs  and  one  to 
Hephaestus;  there  were  portraits  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae 
on  the  walls.  Within  it  was  also  the  gold  bmp  of  Cattimachus, 
which  burnt  for  a  year  without  refilling,  and  had  a  chimney  in 
the  form  of  a  palm-tree. 

The  Erechtheuih  was  damaged  by  a  fire,  soon  after  its  com<> 
pletfon,  in  406  n.c,  but  was  repaired  early  in  the  following 
cent  ury .  The  #est  end  appears  to  have  been  damaged  in  Roman 
times  and  to  have  been  replaced  by  the  attached  columns  with 
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windowi  between  them  which  f^)pear  in  old  drawings  and  are 
still  partially  extant.  It  was  used  as  a  church  in  Chnstian 
times,  and  under  Turkish  rule  as  the  harem  of  the  governor  of 
Athens.  Lord  Elgin  carried  off  to  Ix)ndon,  about  1801-1803, 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  east  portico  and  one  of  the  caryatides; 
these  were  replaced  later  by  terra-cotta  casts.  During  the  siege 
of  the  Acropolis  in  1827,  the  roof  of  the  north  portico  was  thrown 
down  and  the  building  was  otherwise  much  damaged.  It  was 
partially  rebuilt  between  1838  and  1846;  the  west  front  was 
blown  down  in  a  storm  in  1852.  Since  1900  the  project  of 
rebuilding  the  Erechtheum  as  far  as  possible  with  the  original 
blocks  has  again  been  undertaken. 

See  Stuart,  AntiquUies  of  Athens;  Inwood.  Tlu  Erecktkemm; 
M.  Forster  in  Papers  of  American  School  at  Athens,  i.  (1882-1883); 
J.  H.  Middleton,  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Athenian  Buildings  (1900), 

i>ls.  xiv.-xxii.;  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient  Athens,  chap,  viii.;  W.  Dorp- 
eld,  "  I>er  urBprungliche  Pbn  des  Erechtheion  "  in  Mitteit.  Athen., 
1904,  p.  lot,  taf.  6:  G.  P.  Stevens,  "The  East  Wall  of  the  Enech- 
tbeum,"  in  American  Joum.  Arch.,  1906,  pis.  vL-ix.  (E.  Ga.) 

ERECHTHBU8,  in  Greek  legend,  a  mythical  king  of  Athens, 
originally  identi6ed  with  Erichthonius,  but  in  later  times  dis- 
tinguished from  him.  Aca>rding  to  Homer,  who  knows  nothing 
of  Erichthonius,  he  was  the  son  of  Aroura  (Earth),  brought  up 
by  Athena,  with  whom  his  story  is  closely  connected.  In  the  later 
story,  Erichthonius  (son  of  Hephaestus  and  Atthis  or  Athena 
herself)  was  handed  over  by  Athena  to  the  three  daughters  of 
Cecrops — Aglauros  (or  Agraulos),  Hcrse  and  Pandrosos— in  a 
chest,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  Aglauros  and  Hcrse 
disobeyed  the  injunction,  and  when  they  saw  the  child  (which 
had  the  form  of  a  snake,  or  round  which  a  snake  was  coiled) 
they  went  mad  with  fright,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  (or  were  kified  by  the  snake).  Athena  hendf 
then  undertook  the  care  of  Erichthoni\is,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
drove  out  Amphictyon  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of' 
Athens.  Here  he  established  the  worship  of  Athena,  instituted 
the  Panathenaea,  and  built  an  Erechtheum.  The  Erechtheus 
of  later  times  was  supposed  to  be  the  grandson  of  Erechtbeus- 
Erichthonius,  and  was  also  king  of  Athens.  When  Athens  was 
attacked  by  the  Thracian  Eumolpus  (or  by  the  Eleusiniana 
assisted  by  Eumolpus)  victory  was  promised  Erechtheus  if  he 
sacrificed  one  of  his  daughters.  Eumolpus  was  slain  and  Erech- 
theus was  victorious,  but  was  himself  Jcilled  by  Poseidon,  the 
father  of  Eumolpus,  or  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus.  The  contest 
between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  formed  the  subject  of  a  lost 
tragedy  by  Euripides;  Swinburne  has  utilized  the  legend  in  his 
Erechtheus.  The  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  chest  is  represented 
on  a  Greek  vase  in  the  British  Museum.  The  name  Erichthonius 
is  connected  with  xfiaif  ("  earth  ")  and  the  reprcsentationof  him 
as  half-snake,  like  Cecrops,  indicate  that  he  was  regarded  as  oae 
of  the  autochthones,  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  who  sprung 
from  the  soiL 

See  ApOllodorus  iii.  I4<  15;  Euripides,  Ton;  Ovid,  Metam.  ti.  553; 
Hyginus.  Poit.  astrom.  ii.  13;  Paasanias  i.  2.  5.  8;  E.  Ermatinger, 
Die  attische  Autochtkonensage  (1897);  article  by  J.  A.  Hild  in 
Daremberg  and  SAg\io*sDictionnaire  des  antiquUis;  B.  Powell  in 
CorneU  Studies,  xvii.  (1906),  who  identifies  Erechtheus,  Erichthonius, 
POwidon  and  Cecrops,  all  dcnotins  the  sacred  serpent  of  Athena, 
whose  cult  she  first  contested,  but  then  amalgamated  with  her  own. 
The  birth  of  Erichthonius  (as  a  corn-spirit)  is  interpreted  by  Mann- 
hardt  as  a  mythical  way  of  describing  the  growth  ofthe  com,  and  by 
J.  E.  Harrison  (Myths  and  Monuments  erf  Ancient  Athens,  xxvii  • 
xxxvi.)  as  a  fiction  to  exptatn  the  ceftmony  oerformed  by  the  two 
maidens  called  Arrephori.  See  also  Famell,  CuUs  ef  the  Gneh  StatM, 
i.  270;  and  Fraxcr's  Pausanias,  ii.  169. 

BRESHKIOAL,  also  known  as  Allatu,  the  name  of  the  chief 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  oetber-world  where  the  dead  are 
gathered.  Her  name  signifies  **  lady  ci  the  nether-world.'' 
She  is  known  to  us  chiefly  through  two  myths,  both  synbolixing 
the  change  of  seasons,  but  intended  also  to  Slustrate  certain 
doctrines  developed  in  the  temple-schools  of  Babylonia.  One  ol 
these  myths  is  the  famous  story  of  Ishtar  s  descent  to  Irkalla 
or  Aralu,  as  the  lower  worid  was  called,  and  her  reception  by 
her  sister  who  presides  over  it;  the  other  is  the  story  of  Nergal's 
offence  against  Ereshkigal,  his  banishment  to  the  kingdom 
oonuoUed  by  the  goddess  and  the  reconciliation  between  Nergal 


and  Ereshkigal  through  the  ktter'a  offer  to  have  Nergvl  share  the 
honours  of  the  rule  over  Irkalla.  The  story  of  Ishtar's  descent 
is  told  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  an  escape  from  Irkalla, 
while  the  other  myth  is  intended  to  reconcile  the  existence  of 
two  rulers  of  Irkalla— a  goddess  and  a  god. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  originally  a  goddess  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  control  of  Irkalla,  corresponding  to  Ishtar  in  control  of 
fertility  and  vegetation  on  earth.  Ereshkigal  is  therefore  the 
sister  of  Ishtar  and  from  one  point  of  view  her  counterpart,  the 
symbol  of  nature  during  the  non-productive  season  of  the  year 
As  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms,  pne  of  this  world  and  one  o< 
the  world  of  the  dead,  becomes  crystalliaed,  the  dominions  of 
the  two  sisters  are  sharply  differentiated  f  itim  oot  another.  The 
addition  of  Nergai  represents  the  harmonizing  tendency  to  unite 
with  Ereshkigal  «s  the  queen  ol  the  netber<world  the  god  who, 
in  his  character  as  god  of  war  and  of  pestilence,  conveys  the 
living  to  Irkalla  and  thus  becoknes  the  one  who  presides  over 
the  dead.  (M.  J  a.) 

ERETBIA  (mod.  Akiria),  an  ancient  cnast  town  of  Euboca 
about  15  m.  S.E.  of  ChaLris,  opposite  to  Oropus^  Eretria, 
like  its  neighbour  Cfaakis  (9.V.),  early  entered  upon  a  commercial 
and  colooixing  career.  Boides  iovnding  townhips  in  tbe  west 
and  north  of  Greece,  it  acquired  dqiendendes  among  the  Cydades 
and  joined  the  great  meicanttk  alliance  of  Miletus  and  Aegina. 
Since  the  ao-called  Lelantine  War  <7th  century  B.e.)  against 
the  aiming  league  of  Chaicis,  it  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
its  rivals.  Tbe  interference  of  Eretria  m  the  Ionian  revolt  (498) 
brought  npon  it  the  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  who  captured 
and  destroyed  it  shodiy  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490). 
The  city  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  as  a  member  of  both  the  Ddian 
Leagues  attached  itself  by  numeraus  treaties  to  the  Athenians. 
The  latter,  throui^  their  general  Phocion,  rescued  it  from  the 
tyrants  suborned  by  Philip  ol  Macedon  (354  and  34X).  Under 
Macedonian  «id  Roman  rule  Eretria  f^  into  insignificance; 
for  a  short  period  under  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir,  it  became 
a  possession  of  Athens.  Eretria  was  the  birthphice  of  the 
tragedian  Achaeus  and  ol  the  "Megarian"  philowpher 
Menedemus. 

The  modem  viUage,  which  is  sometimes  called  Nea  Psaii 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Psarfi  were  transfencd  there  iniSxi, 
is  on  unhealthy  ]ow4ying  ground  near  the  sea.  The  excavation 
of  the  site  was  carried  out  by  the  American  School  of  Athens 
( 1 89o*x895).  At  the  foot  ol  the  Acropolis  Hill,  where  the  ground 
begins  to  rise,  tbe  theatre  lies;  and  though  the  material  ol 
which  this  was  built  is  rough,  and  only  seven  imperfect  rows  of 
seats  remain,  a  good  part  of  the  scena  and  of  the  chambexs 
behind  it  is  preserved,  and- beneath  these  there  runs  a  tunnel, 
which,  together  with  other  peculiar  features,  has  raised  interesting 
questions  in  oonneaion  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Gree& 
theatre,  the  orchestra  being  at  present  on  a  level  about  12  ft. 
below  that  of  the  rooms  in  the  sccna.  Near  by  are  the  sub- 
stnictloDi  0f  a  temple  of  Dionysus  and  a  large  altar,  and  also 
a  gymnasium  with  arrangements  for  bathing.  Besides  these, 
in  1900  the  substructions  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  Daphnephoros 
were  unearthed.  Both  the  northern  and  the  soothen  side  of 
the  hill  are  flanked  by  walls,  which  seem  to  have  reached  the  sea, 
where  there  was  a  mole  and  a  harbour;  and  the  wall  ol  the 
acropolis  itself  remains  in  one  part  to  the  height  of  eight  courses. 

AuTHORiTiss,— Strabo  x.  447  f.;  Herodotus  v.  99,  vt  101 ; 
Corpus  Inscr.  AUiearum.  i.  319.  iv.  (2),  pp.  5,  10.  22;  H.  Heinze, 
De  rebus  Eretriensium  (CdtTingen,  1869);  W.  M.  Leake.  Trends 
in  Northern  Greece  (London,  1855),  ii.  266,  443;  B.  V.  Head, 
Historia  numorttm  (Oxford.  1887),  pp.  305*308;  Papers  0$  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  vol.  vi.  CE.  Ga.) 

ERETRUN  SCHOOL  OF  PHIUttOPHY.  This  Greek  school 
was  the  continuation  of  the  Elian  school,  which  was  transferred 
to  Eretria  by  Menedemus.  It  was  of  small  importance,  and  in 
the  absence  of  certain  knowledge  must  be  supposed  to  have 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.    (See  Menedemus.) 

ERFURT,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Gera,  and  the  railway  Halle-Bebra,  about  midway  between 
Gotha  and  Weimar,  which  are  14  m.  distant.  Pop.  (1875) 
43,025;.  (1905)  100,065.    The  city,  which  is. dominated  00  tbe 
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west  by  tjbetivodudekof  PetalbeigaadCyriaifaiiv4i&rrqgululy 

built,  the  only  feature  in  iu  pUa,  or  muit  of  pbin,  being  the 
Fricdrich  WilbeimsplaU,  a  broad  open  space  of  irregular  ihape 
abutting  on  the  Petersbcfg.  On  the  iouth-we»tern  side  of  this 
square,  which  contains  a  mooumeat  to  the  dector  Frederick 
Charles  Jos^b  of  Mainz  (1719-1803),  is  the  Domberg,  an 
eminence  on  which  stand,  side  by  side,  the  cathedral  and  the 
great  church  of  St  Sevcrus  with  its  three  spires  (14th  century). 
The  churches  are  approached  by  a  flight  of  forty^eight  stone 
steps,  the  grouping  of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  being  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  The  cathedral  {Beatiu  Marioe  Virginis)  is 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Germany.  It  was  begun  in  the 
1 2th  century,  but  the  nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  ijth  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  magnificent  chancel  (1349-1372),  with  the  14th- 
ceotury  crypt  below,  rests  on  massive  substructures,  known  as  the 
Cafic  The  twin  towers  are  set  between  the  chancel  and  nave. 
The  cathedral  contains,  besides  fine  isib-century  ghus,  some 
very  rich  portal  sculptures  and  bronze  castings,  among  others 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Peter  Vischer.  In  one  of  its 
towers  is  the  famous  bell,  called  Maria  Gioriosa,  which  bears 
the  date  1497,  and  weighs  370  cwt.  Besides  the  cathedral  and 
St  Severus,  which  are  Roman  Catholic,  Erfurt  posseaBcs  several 
very  interesting  medieval  churches,  now  EvangelicaL  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Predigerkirche,  dating  from  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 2th  century;  the  Reglerkirdie,  a  Romanesque 
building  (restored  in  1859)  with  a  iath-Of;ptury  tower;  and  the 
BarfUsserkirche,  a  Gothic  building  containing  fine  14th-century 
monuments.  All  these  were  originally  monastic  churches.  Of 
the  former  religious  houses  there  survive  a  Franciscan  convent, 
with  a  ^rls'  school  attached,  and  an  Ursuline  convent.  The 
August  inian  monastery,  in  which  Luther  lived  as  a  friar,  is  now 
used  as  an  orphanage,  under  the  name  of  the  Martinssii/t.  The 
cell  of  Luther  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1873.  A  bronze  statue 
of  the  reformer  was  erected  in  the  Anger,  the  chief  street  of 
the  town,  in  i  B90.  At  one  time  Erfurt  had  a  university,  of  which 
the  charter  dated  from  1392;  but  it  was  soppitssed  in  1816, 
and  its  funds  devoted  to  other  purposes,  among  these  being  the 
endowment  of  an  institutian  founded  in  1758  and  now  called  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  siqiport  of  the  rojnal  libmy, 
which  now  contains  60,000  volumes  and  over  looe  numoscripts. 
On  the  W.  and  S.  W.  extensive  new  quarters  have  grown  up  within 
recent  years,  e.g.  Hirschbrilhl.  The  interior  of  the  town  hall 
(1869-1875)  is  adorned  with  legendary  and  historical  frescoes 
by  K&mpfer  and  Peter  Janssen.  Erfurt  possrsHcn  also  a  pictnre 
gallery  and  an  antiquarian  collection. 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  town  indude  a 
gymnasium,  a  realgymnasium,  a  realsdule,  technical  achoob 
for  building  and  handicrafts,  a  high*dass  oommerdal  school, 
a  school  of  agriculture,  and  an  academy  of  music  The  most 
notable  industry  of  Erfurt  is  the  culture  of  flowers  and  of  vege- 
tables, which  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  This  industry  had 
its  origin  in  the  large  gardens  attached  to  the  monasteries. 
It  has  also  important  and  growing  manufactuics  of  ladies* 
mantles,  boots  and  shoes,  machines,  furniture,  woollen  goods, 
musical  instruments,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
leather,  tobacco,  chemicals,  &c.  Brewing,  bleaching  and  dyeing 
are  also  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  esrtensive 
railway  works  and  a  government  rifle  factory. 

Erfurt  (Med.  Erpesftirtf  Erpkarde^  Lat.  Brfbrdia)  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  but  in  741  it  was 
sufficiently  important  for  St  Boniface  to  found  a  bishopric  here, 
which  was,  however,  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  bishop. 
Adolar,  in  755,  reabsorbed  in  that  of  Mainz.  In  805  the  place 
received  certain  market  rights  from  the  emperor  Chariemagne. 
Later  t  he  overlordship  was  claimed  by  the  archbishops  of  Mainz, 
on  the  strength  of  charters  granted  by  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  and 
theh:  authority  in  Erfurt  was  maintained  by  a  bnrgiave  and  an 
adwtcalus,  the  office  of  the  latter  becoming  in  the  tath  cemury 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Gtekhen.  In  spite  of 
many  vicissitudes  (from  1 109  to  rt37,  for  Instance,  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia),  and  of  a  charter  granted 
in  X  343  by  the  emperor  FMderick  II.,  the  archbishops  succeeded 


in  upholdiiig  their  daims.  Is  1155,  however,  Archbishop 
Gerhard  I.  had  to  grant  the  dty  munidpal  rights,  the  borgraviate 
disappeared,  and  Erfurt  became  pnulically  a  free  town.  Its 
power  was  at  its  hdc^t  early  in  the  15th  century,  when  it  joined 
the  Hanscatic  League.  It  had  acquired  by  force  or  purchase 
various  countships  and  other  fids  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
ruled  a  considerable  territory;  and  its  wealth  was  so  great  that 
in  1378  it  established  a  university,  the  first  in  Europe  that  em- 
braced the  four  faculties.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  however, 
its  prosperity  had  sunk  owing  to  the  perpetual  feud  with  Mainz, 
the  intemcdne  war  in  Saxony,  and  the  consequent  dwindling 
of  trade.  By  the  convention  of  Amorbach  in  1483  the  ovcir- 
lordship  of  i^urt  was  ultimatdy  transferred  by  the  doctors  of 
Mainz  to  Saxony.  The  political  and  religious  quarrds  of  the  t6th 
century  still  further  depressed  the  dty,  in  which  the  reformed 
religion  was  established  in  1 53 1.  Then  came  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  during  which  Erfurt  was  for  a  while  occupied  by  the  Swedes. 
After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  city  was  ■«^«b«***  by  the 
emperor  to  the  dector  of  Mainz,  and,  en  its  refusal  to  submit,  it 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  ( 1660) .  In  r664  it  was 
captured  by  the  troops  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  electorate  till  xSoa,  when  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Prussia.  In  1808  it  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
interview  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  L  of 
Russia,  at  which  the  kingi  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Westphalia  and 
Wiirttemberg  also  assisted,  which  is  known  as  the  congress  of 
Erfurt.  Here  in  1850  the  parliament  of  the  short-lived  Prussian 
Northem  Union  (known  as  the  Erfurt  parliament)  hdd  itssittings. 
In  1903  the  tooth  anniversary  of  the  dty's  incorporation  with 
Prussia  was  celebrated. 

See  W.  J.  A.  von  Tettau,  Erfurt  in  »gimr  VtrttMenktk  *nd 
Cegenvart  (Eriurt,  1880):  C.  Beyer,  CeschkkU  dtr  Suult  Erfwt 
(Erfurt,  IQOO):  and  F.  W.  Kampschulte,  Di*  Universiidt  Erfurt 
in  ikrem  VerhSllHisse  tu  dem  Humantsmus  vnd  der  Reformaticn 
(1856-1858).  For  a  detailed  bibliofiraphy  see  U.  Chevalier,  Rfpertcite 
des  souroi,    T^po-Mliogfr^pkie  (MoateDdliard,  1894-1899),  s^v. 

BROOT,  or  Spuasto  Ryb,  the  drug  ergola  or  SuaU  Cffmulum 
(Get.  iditUerl»rn\  Ft.  uigjk  trgaU)^  consisting  of  the  sdeiotium 
(or  hard  resting  condition)  of  a  fungus,  Qaneept  pwpmtm, 
pansatic  on  the  pisltJs  of  many  members  of  the  Grass  family, 
but  obtained  almost  exdusively  from  rye,  SecaU  tenak.  In 
the  ear  of  rye  that  is  infected  with  ergot  a  species  of  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  there  exudes  from  it  a  sweet  yellowish  mucus, 
which  after  a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch,  and 
ceases  to  grow,  and  its  ovaries  become  penetrated  with  the  white 
spongy  tissue  of  the  mycdium  of  the  fungus  which  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  forms  the  sdecotium,  in  which  state  the  fungus 
hes  dormant  through  the  winter. 

The  drug  consists  of  grains,  usually  curved  (hence  the  name, 
from  the  O.  Fr.  argdf  a  cock's  spur),  which  are  violet-black  or 
dark>purple  externally,  and  whitish  with  a  tinge  of  pink  within, 
are  between  i  and  i)  in.  long,  and  from  1  to  4  lines  broad,  and 
have  two  lateral  furrows,  a  dose  fracture,  a  disagreeable  rancid 
taste,  and  a  faint,  fishy  odour,  which  last  becomes  more  per- 
ceptible when  the  powder  of  the  drug  is  mixed  with  potash 
solution.  Ergot  shotild  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  mite,  and  to  prevent 
the  0]ddation  of  its  fatty  dL 

The  exrremely  complex  composition  of  this  drug  has  been 
studied  in  great  detail,  and  with  such  important  results  that 
instead  of  giving  ergot  itself  by  the  mouth  in  doses  of  eo  to  60 
grains,  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  much  more  rapid  and  certain 
results  by  giving  one  three-hundredth  of  a  grain  of  one  of  its 
constituents  hypoderroically.  This  constituent  is  the  alkaloid 
cornutinei  which  is  the  valuable  ingredient  of  the  drug.  (Xher 
ingredients  are  a  fixed  oil,  present  to  the  extent  of  30%,  ergotinic 
add,  a  glucoside,  trimethylamine,  which  gives  the  drug  its 
unpleasant  odour,  and  sphacdinic  add,  a  nonrnitrogenous 
restnoid  body.  Of  the  numerous  preparations  only  two  need  be 
menticmed — the  liquid  extract  (dose  10  minims  to  3  drachms 
or  more),  and  the  hypodermic  injection.  The  latter  does  not 
keep  well,  and  the  b«t  way  of  using  ergot  is  to  dissolve  tablets 
obtained  from  a  reputable  maker,  and  containing  some  of  the 
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active  piindples,  in  pure  water,  the  soIaUon  being  injected 
subcutaneously. 

Ergot  has  no  external  action.  Given  internally  it  stimulates 
the  intestinal  musclesand  may  cause  diarrhoea.  After  absoiption 
it  slows  the  pulse  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerves.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  the  slow  pulse  characteristic  of  the 
puerperal  period  is  really  due  to  the  common  administration 
of  ergot  at  that  time.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  The 
important  actions  of  ergot  are  on  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
uterus.  The  drug  greatly  raises  the  blood-pressure  by  causing 
eatreme  contraction  of  the  arteries.  This  is  maii^y  due  to  a 
direct  action  on  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels,  but  is  also 
part4y  of  central  origin,  since  the  drug  also  stimulates  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  action  on  the  vessels 
is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  the  drug  a  haemostatic,  not  only 
locally  but  also  remotely.  It  may  arrest  bleeding  from  the 
nose,  for  instance,  when  injected  hypodermically.  Nearly  all  the 
constituents  share  in  causing  this  action,  but  the  sphacelinic 
acid  is  probably  the  most  potent.  Ergot  is  the  most  powerful 
known  stimulant  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  acticm  is  a  <k>uble 
one.  At  least  four  of  its  constituents  act  directly  on  the  muscular 
fibre  of  the  uterus,  whilst  the  comutlne  acts'  through  the  nerves. 
Of  great  practical  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  comutine 
causes  rhythmic  contractions  such  as  naturally  occur,  whilst 
the  sphacelinic  acid  produces  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
which  is  unnatural  and  hi|^y  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  foetus. 
Ergot  is  used  in  therapeutics  as  a  haemostatic,  and  is  very  valu- 
able in  haemoptysis  and  sometimes  in  haematemesJs.  But  its 
great  use  is  in  obstetrics.  The  drug  should  regularly  be  given 
hypodermically,  and  it  b  important  to  note  that  if  the  injection 
be  ihade  immediately  under  the  skin,  an  abscess,  or  considerable 
discomfort ,  may  ensue.  The  injection  should  be  intra-muscular, 
the  needle  being  boldly  plunged  into  a  muscular  mass,  such  as 
that  of  the  deltoid  or  the  gluteal  region.  The  indications  for 
the  use  of  ergot  In  obstetrics  are  highly  complex  and  demand 
detailed  treatment.  It  can  only  be  said  here  that  the  drug 
should  only  in  the  rarest  possible  cases  be  given  whilst  the  child 
is  still  in  ulero.  This  rule  is  necessitated  by  the  sphacelinic  add, 
which  causes  an  unnatural  state  of  the  organ.  When  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  pure  comutine,  which  is  unfortunately  very  expensive, 
.the  precautions  necessary  in  other  cases  may  be  abrogated. 

Ckrvnk  poisomng^  or  ergoUsm,  used  frequently  to  occur 
amongst  the  poor  led  on  rye  infected  with  the  Clmiupa.  As 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  reproduce  the  ajonptoms  of  ergotism 
nowadays,  whether  experimentally  In  the  lower  anmials;  or  when 
the  drug  is  being  administered  to  a  human  being  for  some  thera- 
peutic purpose,  it  is  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  ergotism 
were  ruidered  possible  only  by  the  semi-starvation  which  must 
have  ensued  from  the  use  <rf  such  rye4Mread;  for  the  grain 
disappears  as  the  fungus  develops.  There  were  two  types  of 
ergotism.  In  the  gangrenous  form  various  ports  of  the  body 
underwent  gangrene  as  a  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  blood- 
supply  produced  by  the  action  of  sphacelinic  add  on  the  arteries. 
In  the  spasmodic  form  the  symptoms  were  of  a  nervous  character. 
The  initial  indications  of  the  disease  were  cutanteus  itching, 
tingling  and  formication,  which  gave  pbice  to  actual  loss  of 
cutaneous  sensation,  first  observed  in  the  extremities.  Amblyopia 
and  some  k>ss  of  hearing  aho  occurred,  as  well  as  mental  failure. 
With  weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  wait  intermittent 
spasms  which  weakened  the  patient  and  ultimately  led  to  death 
by  implication  of  the  respiratory  muscles*  The  hut-known 
**  epidemic  "  of  ergotism  occurred  in  Lomine  and  Burgundy 
in  the  year  1816. 

ERIC  XIV.  (1535^x577).  hing  of  Sweden,  was  the  only  son  of 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  Catherine  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.  The  news  of 
his  father's  death  reached  Eric  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  embark- 
ing for  En^and  to  press  in  person  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  hastened  back  to  Stockholm,  after  burying  his 
father,  summoned  a  Riksdag,  which  met  at  Arboga  on  the  15th 
of  April  1561,  and  adofited  the  royal  propositions  known  as  the 
Arboga  articles,  considerably  curtailing  the  authority  of  the  royal 
dukes,  John  and  Charles,  in  their  respective  provinces,    1^ 


months  later  EHc  was  crowned  at  Upsala,  on  whi^  oocasfam 
he  first  introduced  the  titles  of  baron  and  count  into  Sweden, 
by  way  of  attaching  to  the  crown  the  higher  nobility,  these  new 
counts  and  barons  receiving  lucrative  fiefs  adequate  to  the 
Duiiatenance  of  thdr  new  dignities. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  Eric's  morbid  fear  of 
the  upper  classes  drove  him  to  give  his  absolute  confidence  to 
a  man  of  base  origin  and  bad  character,  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,  of  superior  ability.    This  was  GOran  Persson,  bom 
about  1530,  who  had  been  educated  abroad  in  Lutheran  prindplcs, 
and  after  narrowly  escaping  hanging  at  the  hands  of  Gusuvus 
Vasa  for  some  vile  action  entered  the  service  of  his  son.    This 
powerful  upstart  was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  nobility,  who 
suffered  much  at  his  hands,  though  it  b  very  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  initiative  in  these  prosecutions  proceeded  from  him 
or  his  master.    Gdcan  was  also  a  determined  opponent  of  Duke 
John,  with  whom  Eric  in  1563  openly  quarrelled,  because  John, 
contrary  to  the  royal  orders,  had  married  (Oct.  4, 1 56s)  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sigjsmund  I.  of  Poland,  engaging  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  the  Polish  king  to  conquer  Livonia.    This  act  was  a 
flagrant  breach  of  that  paragraph  of  the  Arboga  articles  which 
forbade  the  royal  dukes  to  contract  any  political  treaty  without 
the  royal  assent.    An  army  of  ro,ooo  men  was  immediatdy 
sent  by  Eric'  to  Johnls  duchy  of  Finland,  and  John  and  his 
consort  were  sdzed,  brought  over  to  Swaden  and  detained  as 
prisoners  of  state  in  Gripsholm  Castle.    But  Eric  did  not  stop 
here.    His  suspldon  suggested  to  Mm  that,  if  his  own  brother 
failed  him,  the  loyalty  of  the  great  nobles,  especially  the  members 
of  the  andent  Sture  family,  who  had  been  notable  in  Sweden 
when  the  Vasas  were  unknown,  coaM  not  be  depended  upon. 
The  head  of  the  Sture  family  at  this  time  was  Cbunt  Svante, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Gustavus  Vasa's  second  wife,  and  had 
by  her  a  numerous  fateily,  of  whom  two  sons,  Nils  and  Eric,  still 
survived.    The  dark  tragedy,  known  as  the  Sture  muiden, 
began  with  Eric  XIV. 's  strange  treatment  of  young  Count  Nib. 
In  1566  he  was  summoned  before  a  newly  erected  tribunal  and 
condemned  to  death  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  though  not  one 
of  the  frivok)ns  charges  brought  against  him  could  be  sub- 
stantiated.   The  death  penalty  was  commuted  into  a  punisiment 
worse  because  more  shameful  than  death.    On  the  xsth  of  June 
1 566  the  unfortunate  youth,  brubed  and  bleeding  from  shocking 
iU*treatment,  was  placed  upon  a  wretched  hack,  with  a  crown 
of  straw  on  hb  head,  and  led  in  derision  tfamugh  the  streets  of 
Stockholm.    The  following  night  he  was  sent  a.prisoner  to  the 
fortress  of  Orbyhus.    A  few  days  later   he  was  ^ipointed 
ambassador  extcawdinary,  and  despatched  to  Lonaine  to  resume 
the  negotiali<Mi8  for  Eric's  marriage  with  the  princess  Renata. 
Before  he  returned,  however,  Erie  had  resolved  to  many  Karin, 
or  Kitty  Mansdatter,  the  daughter  of  a  common  soldier,  who  had 
been  bia  mistress  since  1565.    In  January  1567  Eric  cxtoned 
a  decUmtiott  fcom  two  of  Ids  senators  tlut  they  would  aanst 
him  to  punish  all  who  should  try  to  prevent  his  projected 
manSage;  and,  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  Riksdsg  was  snmmfww>d 
to  Upsala  to  judge  between  the  king  and  those  of  the  aristocracy 
whom  he  regarded  as  hb  personal  enemies.    Eric  himsdf  arrived 
at  Upsala  on  the  16th  in  a  condition  of  indpient  insanity.    On 
the  tpth  he  opened  parliament  in  aapeech  which,  as  he  explained, 
he  had  to  deliver  exumpore  owing  to  "  the  treachery  "  of  his 
secretary.    Two  days  later  Nib  Sture  arrived  at  Upsala  fresh 
from  hb  embassy  to  Lorraine,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  prison, 
where  other  membeis  of  the  nobility  were  already  detained. 
On  the  folb wing  day  Eric  murdered  Nib  in  hb  cell  with  his  own 
hand,  ^and  by  hb  order  the  other  prisoners  were  despatched  by 
the  royal  provost  mambal  Corthwith.    These  murders  were  com- 
mitted so  promptly  and  secretly  that  it  b  doubtful  whether  the 
estates,  actually  in  sesson  at  the  sane  place,  knew  what  had  been 
dofeie  when^  on  the  36th  of  May,  under  violent  pressure  from 
Gdran  Pnsson,  they  signed  a  document  dcdaring  that  all  the 
accused  gentlemen  under  detention  had  acted  like  traitors,  and 
confirming  all  sentences  already  passed  or  that  might  be  passed 
upon  them. 

During  the  greater  part  of  1567  Eric  was  so  deranged  that  a 
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ie  4ih  of  July^  he  was  lokmnly  luiricd  fo  KaHd  mi  SLock- 
holm  by  the  prioulc.  The  neit  day  KAhn  was  crowned  ^uecn 
of  Sweden  Lnd  hcl  infant  aui  Gustavus  pRXlaimcd  pnoce-nyal. 
Shortly  after  his  nianriage  Elk  iuued  m  circular  ordering  a  geneiol 
Ihankigiviig  for  his  delivery  from  the  asuulti  of  tic  devil. 
This  documml,  in  every  line  of  which  nadneu  is  legible,  coii' 
vinccd  nwsi  thiidting  people  Uiat  Eric  vai  unfit  to  reign.  The 
royal  dukes,  John  and  Chaiks,  had  already  uken  neaiuns 
to  depoM  him;  and  ia  July  the  rebeUion  bcoke  out  in  {ktergllt- 
land,  Erie  u  fint  offered  a  fltout  rcsislaac«  and  ivoa  two 
victories;  but  on  the  i7ih  of  Seplember  ibe  duUi  Mood  before 
Stockholm,  and  Erie,  after  tunendtring  GOnn  Prssob  to  the 
horrible  vengeance  of  hii  cDemia,  bimelf  sabmiLied,  and  n- 
signtd  the  ciown.  Oa  iIk  joth  ol  Sep(ienih«,i;6a  John  111. 
vesproctainwdkiRgby  Ibeaemyandthenobililyf  aitdaXJjbrfdf. 
nimmoned  to  Stockholni,  coAhrmed  the  chwe.and  formally 
deposed  Eric  on  Ibc  ijlh  of  Jaiuuiy  if6o.  For  the  ntil  itvcd. 
yeambcei-kingwu  a  loune  ol  the  utmost  uuicly  to  the  new 

and  nlDstaiinv  him.  had  to  bv  auupRsaod,  and  ha 
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il  Ftbtuary  t5;T,  be  died  audddsly  in  fab  new 
prison  al  tWbyfaus,  poisoned,  ll  i>  said,  by  bii  ^vemor,  johii 
Htntikieo. 
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ERICACEAE.  In  bolany,  a  nalutal  order  of  planu  bcloiwng 
lo  the  hieher  or  gamopetalous  divisjon  of  Dicotyledons-  They 
aie  woody  plants,  Eonetlmes  with  a  slender  crceiHiC  slem  as 
in  bilbeny,  Ciiuiaiuii  (fig.  i),  or  Andretunlii  (%  i),  oc  fonn- 
ing  low  bushes  as  in 
Ihi  heathy  or  tar^Ft 
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developed  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia,  many  species  occur- 
ring on  the  Himalayas.    Dabeocia,  St  Dabeoc's  heath,  occurs 
.  in  Ireland. 

2.  Arbutus  Tribe. — Fruit  a  berry  or  capsule,  petals  deciduous 
and  anthers  with  bristle-like  appendages^  chiefly  north  temperate 
to  arctic  in  distribution.  Arbutus  Ufiedo,  the  strawberry-tree, 
so  called  from  ils  large  scarlet  berry,  is  a  southern  European 
species  which  extends  into  south  Ireland.  Arctostaphytos 
(bearberry)  and  A  ndromeda  are  arctic  and  alpine  genera  occurring 
in  Britain.  Epigaea  repens  is  the  trailing  arbutus  or  mayflower  of 
Atlantic  America. 

3.  Vauinium  Tribe. — Ovary  Inferior,  fruit  a  berry.  Extends 
from  the  north  temperate  zone  to  the  mountains  of  the  tropics. 
Vaccinium,  the  largest  genus,  has  four  Britbh  species: 
V.  Myrtillus  is  the  bilberry  (fl.».),  blaeberry  or  whortleberry, 
V.  Vitis-ldaea  the  cowberry,  and  V,  Oxycoccos  the  cranberry 
(q.9.).  This  tribe  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  separate  order 
Vacciniaceae,  distinguished  by  its  inferior  ovary. 

4.  Erica  Tribe, — Fruit  usually  a  capsule,  seeds  round,  not 
winged;  corolla  persisting  round  the  ripe  fruit;  anthers  often 
appendaged.  The  largest  genus  is  Erica,  the  true  heath  iq.v.), 
with  over  400  s[>ecies,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  confined 
to  the  Cape;  others  occur  on  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa 
and  in  Europe  and  North  Africa,  especially  the  Mediterranean 
region.  E.  cinerea  (purple  heather)  and  E.  Tetralix  (cross-leaved 
heath)  are  common  British  heaths.  Calluna  is  the  ling  or  Scotch 
heather. 

ERICHSEN.  SIR  JOHN  ERIC.  Bart.  (i8i»-i8<>6),  British 
surgeon,  born  on  the  iQih  of  July  1818  at  Copenhagen,  was  the 
son  of  Eric  Erichscn,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Danish  family. 
He  studied  medicine  at  University  College,  London,  and  at 
Paris,  devoting  himself  in  the  early  years  of  his  career  to 
physiology,  and  lecturing  on  general  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  University  College  hospital.  In  1844  he  was  secretary  to  the 
physiological  section  of  the  British  Association,  and  in  1845  he 
was  awarded  the  Fothergillian  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  for  his  essay  on  asphyxia.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  at  University  College  hospital,  and  in  1850 
became  full  surgeon  and  professor  of  surgery,  his  lectures  and 
clinical  teaching  being  much  admired;  and  in  1875  he  joined  the 
consulting  staff.  His  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery  (1853)  went 
through  many  editions.  He  rose  to  be  president  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1880.  From  1879  to  1881  he  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  i89S>  having  been  for  some  years  surgeon-extra- 
ordinary to  Queen  Victoria.  As  a  surgeon  his  reputation  was 
world-wide,  and  he  counts  (says  Sir  W.  MacCormac  in  his  volume 
on  the  Centenary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons)  "  among  the 
m4  kers  of  modern  surgery."  He  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
co)<cussion  of  the  spine,  and  was  often  called  to  give  evidence 
in  court  on  obscure  cases  caused  by  railway  accidents.  &c  He 
di^d  at  Folkestone  on  the  23rd  of  September  1896. 

ERICHT,  LOCH,  a  lake  partly  in  Inverness-shire  and  partly  in 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  lying  between  the  districts  of  Badenoch 
Od  the  N.  and  Rannoch  on  the  S.  The  boundary  line  is  drawn 
from  a  point  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alder,  and  follows 
the  centre  of  the  longitudinal  axis  north-eastwards  to  56^  50' 
N.,  where  it  strikes  eastwards  to  the  shore.  All  of  the  lake  to 
the  S.  and  E.  of  this  line  belongs  to  Perthshire,  the  rest,  forming 
the  major  portion,  to  Inverness-shire.  It  is  a  lonely  lake,  situated 
in  extremely  wild  surroundings  at  a  height  of  11  S3  ft-  above 
the  sea,  being  thus  the  loftiest  lake  of  large  size  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  over  i4i  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  half 
a  mile  and  over  i  m.  at  its  maximum.  Ils  area  amounts  to  some 
7}  sq.  m.,  and  it  receives  the  drainage  of  an  area  of  nearly  so\ 
sq.  m.  The  mean  depth  is  189  ft.,  and  the  maximum  512  ft. 
It  has  a  general  trend  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  head  lying  i  m. 
from  Dalwhinnie  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  It  receives 
many  streams,  and*  discharges  at  the  south-western  extremity 
by  the  Erichl.  Salmon  and  trout  afford  good  fishing.  The 
surrounding  mountains  are  lofty  and  rugged.  Bein  Aldet  (3757 
ft.)  et  the  west  shore  is  the  dM  feature  ol  the  great  Corrour 


deer  forest.  The  only  point  of  Interest  on  the  banks  is  the  cavern, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alder,  in  which  Prince  Charles  Edward 
concealed  himsdf  for  a  time  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

ERICSSON,  JOHN  (1803-1889),  Swedish-American  navil 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Langbanshyttan,  Wermland,  Sweden,  00 
the  3 1  St  of  July  1803.  He  was  the  second  son  M  Olaf  Ericsson, 
an  inspector  of  mines,  who  died  in  t8i8.  Showing  from  hb 
earliest  years  a  strong  mechanical  bent,  young  Ericsson,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  employed  as  a  draughtsman  by  the  Swedish 
Canal  Company.  From  1820  to  1827  he  served  in  the  army, 
where  his  drawing  and  nulitary  maps  attracted  the  attentioa 
of  the  king,  and  he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1826 
he  went  to  London,  at  first  on  leave  of  absence  ttom  his  regiment, 
and  in  partnership  with  John  Braith«aite  consimcted  the 
"  Novelty,"  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  Liveipool  &  Manchester 
railway  competition  at  Rainhill  In  1829,  when  the  prize,  however, 
was  won  by  Stephenson's  "  Rocket."  The  number  of  Ericsson's 
inventions  at  this  period  was  very  great.  Among  other  things 
he  worked  out  a  plan  for  marine  engines  placed  entirely  below 
the  water-line.  Such  engines  were  made  for  the  '*  Victory,*" 
for  Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Ross's  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
regions  in  1829,  but  they  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  In  1833 
his  caloric  engine  was  made  public.  In  1836  he  took  out  a 
patent  for  a  screw-propeller,  and  though  the  priority  of  his 
invention  could  not  be  maintained,  he  was  afterwards  awarded 
a  one-fifth  share  of  the  £20,000  given  by  the  Admiralty  for  iL 
At  this  time  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  navy,  gave 
an  order  for  a  small  iron  vessel  to  be  built  by  Lftird  of  Birlcenhead. 
and  to  be  fitted  by  Ericsson  with  engines  and  screw.  This  vessel 
reached  New  York  In  May  1839.  A  ftn  months  later  Ericsson 
followed  his  steamer  to  New  York,  and  there  he  resided  for  the 
rest  o(  his  life,  establishing  himself  as  an  engineer  and  a  builder 
of  iron  ships.  In  1848  he  was  naturalized  as  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  established  his  fame  and  won 
his  way  to  competence.  At  his  death  he  seems  to  hive  beta 
worth  about  £50,000.  The  provision  of  defensive  armour  for 
ships  of  war  had  long  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  had  con- 
structed plans  and  a  modd  of  a  vessel  lying  low  in  the  water, 
carrying  one  heavy  gun  in  a  circular  turret  mounted  on  a  turn- 
table. In  1854  he  sent  his  plans  to  the  emperor  of  the  French. 
Louis  Napoleon,  however,  acting  probably  on  the  advice  of 
Dupuy  de  L6me,  declined  to  use  them.  The  American  Civil 
War,  and  the  report  that  the  Confederates  wcrtf  converting  the 
"  Merrimac  "  into  an  ironclad,  caused  the  navy  department  to 
invite  proposals  for  the  construction  of  armoured  ^ps.  Among 
others,  Ericsson  replied,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  his  dcsgn 
might  be  serviceable  in  inland  waters,  the  first  armoured  turret 
ship,  the  **  Monitor,"  was  ordered ;  she  was  launched  on  the 
30th  of  January  1862,  and  on  the  9th  of  March  she  fought  the 
celebrated  action  with  the  Confederate  ram  "  Mentmac."  The 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  built,  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  battle,  and  the  decisive  nature  of  the  result  gave  the 
"  Monitor  "  an  exaggerated  reputation,  which  further  experience 
did  not  confirm.  In  later  years  Ericsson  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  torpedoes  and  sun  motors.  He  published  Solar  Jn- 
vestigatiens  (New  York,  1875)  and  CorUribulioHS  to  the  CettUnniat 
ExhibUion  (New  York,  1877).  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  Sth 
of  March  1B89;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  request  of  the 
Swedish  government,  his  body  was  sent  to  Stockholm  and  thence 
into  Wermland.  where,  at  Filipstad,  it  was  buried  on  the  15th 
of  September. 

A  Life  of  Ericsson  byr  WilUafn  Conant  Church  was  publcshedno 
New  York  in  1890  arid  in  London  in  1893. 

ERIDANUS.  or  Fluvius  ('*the  river 'O.  »n  astronomy,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudozus 
(4th  century  B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.);  Ptolemy 
catalogued  34  stars  fn  it.  ^  Eridani^  a  fine  double  star  of  magni- 
tudes 3-  5  and  5*  5,  is  now  of  the  third  magnitude.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  fdehtical  irhh  the  Achemot  of  Al-Sufi,  who  described  it 
as  of  the  first  magnitude;  this  ^tar  has  therefore  decreased  in 
brilfiancy  fn  historic  times.    The  star  o)  Endani  (numbered  40 
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by  Fbmstecd)  was  discovered  to  be  a  tenuurjr  star  group  by 
Herschel  in  lySj;  it  consists  of  a  close  pair,  of  magnitudes 
9*2  and  10*9,  revolving  in  a  period  of  180  years*  associated  with 
a  star  of  magnitude  4*5,  which  is  distant  from  the  pair  by  82'; 
these  stars  have  an  exceptionally  swift  proper  motion,  about 
4'  per  annum.    Eridanus  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Po. 

BRIDU,  one  of  the  oldest  rdigioas  centres  of  the  Sumerians, 
described  in  the  ancient  Babylonian  records  as  the  **  city  of  the 
deep."  The  special  god  of  this  dty  was  Ea  (q.v.),  god  of  the  sea 
and  of  wisdom,  and  the  prominence  given  to  this  god  in  the 
incantation  literature  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  suggests  not  only 
that  many  of  our  magical  texts  are  to  be  traced  ultimately  to 
the  temple  of  Ea  at  Eridu,  but  that  this  side  of  the  Babylonian 
religion  had  its  origin  in  that  place.  Certain  of  the  most  ancient 
Babylonian  myths,  especially  that  of  Adapa,  may  also  be  traced 
back  to  the  shrine  of  Ea  at  Eridu.  But  while  of  the  first  tm- 
portance  in  matters  of  religion,  there  is  no  evidence  in  Babylonian 
literature  of  any  special  political  importance  attaching  to  Eridu, 
and  certainly  at  no  time  within  our  knowledge  did  it  exercise 
hegemony  in  Babylonia.  The  site  of  Eridu  was  discovered  by 
J.  E.  Taylor  in  1854,  in  a  ruin  then  called  by  the  natives  Abu- 
Shahrein,  a  few  miles  south-south-west  of  Moghair,  ancient  UV, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  dry  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  a  deep  valley, 
IS  m.  at  iu  broadest,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  nitrous 
incrustation,  separated  from  the  alluvial  plain  about  Moghair 
by  a  low,  pebbly,  sandstone  range,  called  the  Hasem,  but  open 
toward  the  north  to  the  Euphrates  and  stretching  southward 
to  the  Khanega  wadi  below  Suk-esh-Shdukh.  In  the  rainy 
season  this  valley  becomes  a  sea,  flooded  by^the  discharge  of 
the  Khanega;  in  summer  the  Arabs  dig  holes  here  which  supply 
them  with  brackish  water.  The  ruins,  in  which  Taylor  conducted 
brief  excavations,  consist  of  a  platform  of  fine  sand  enclosed 
by  a  sandstone  wall,  20  ft.  high,  the  comets  toward  the  cardinal 
points,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  which  was  a  pyramidal  tower  of  two 
stages,  constructed  of  sun*dried  brick,  cased  with  a  wall  of 
kiln-burned  brick,  the  whole  still  standing  to  a  height  of  about 
70  ft.  above  the  platform.  The  swnmit  of  the  first  stage  was 
reached  by  a  staircase  on  the  S.E.  side,  15  ft.  wide  and  70  ft. 
k)ng,  constructed  of  polished  marble  slabs,  fastened  with  copper 
bolts,  flanked  at  the  foot  by  two  curious  colunfns.  An  inclined 
road  led  up  to  the  second  stage  on  the  N.W.  side.  Pieces  of 
polished  alabaster  and  marble,  with  small  pieces  of  pure  gold  and 
gold-headed  copper  nails,  found  on  and  about  the  top  of  the 
second  stage,  indicated  that  a  small  but  richly  adorned  sacred 
chamber,  apparently  plated  within  or  without  in  goM,  formerly 
crowned  the  top  of  this  structure.  Around  the  whole  tower  was 
a  paveifient  of  inscribed  baked  bricks,  resting  on  a  layer  of  day 
a  ft.  thick.  On  the  S.E.  part  of  the  terrace  were  the  remains 
of  several  edifices,  containing  suites  of  roohis.  Inscriptions  on 
the  bricks  identified  the  site  as  that  of  Eridu.  Since  Taylor^ 
time  the  place  has  not  been  visited  by  any  explorer,  owing  to 
the  unsafe  condition  of  the  ndghbourhood;  but  T.  K.  Loftus 
(1854)  and  J.  P.  Peters  (1890)  both  report  having  seen  it  from 
the  summit  of  Moghair.  The  latter  states  that  the  Arabs  at  that 
time  called  the  ruin  Nowawis,  and  apparently  no  longer  knew 
the  name  Abu-Shahrdn.  Through  an  error,  in  many  recent 
maps  and  Assyriological  publications  Eridu  b  described  as  located 
in  the  alluvial  plain,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  in  fact,  an  island  city  in  an  estuaiy.of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
stretching  up  into  the  Arabian  plateau.  Originally  "  00  the 
shore  of  the  sea,"  as  the  old  recimis  aver,  it  is  now  about  120  m. 
from  the  head  ol  the  Persian  Gulf. .  Calculating  from  the  present 
rale  of  deposit  of  alluvSum  at  the  head  ol  that  gulf,  Eridu  should 
have  been  founded  as  early  as  the  seventh  millennhun  b.c.  It 
is  mentioned  in  historical  inscriptions  feom  the  eadicst  times 
onward,  as  late  as  the  6U1  centuiy  B.C.  From  the  evidence  of 
Taylor's  excavations,  it  would  seem  that  the  nte  was  abandoned 
about  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period. 

Soc  J.  E.  Taylor,  Jounwl  tflht  Royd  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv.  (1 855) ; 
F.  Dcytzsch,  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  (1881):  J.  P.  Peters,  Nititntr 

ii897):  M.  Ja^row,  The  ReHgion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898)* 
(.  V.  Hirprecht,  Ekeofotions  in  Assyria  and  Babytonid  (i9<M): 
U  W.  King,  A  History  ^  Suaur  asid  Akkad  (1910).     (J-  P-  F**> 


BRIl^  the'most  southerly  of  theGreat  UkxA  of  North  America, 
between  41*  n'  and  42*  53'  N.,  and  78*  51'  and  83^  28'  W., 
bounded  W.  by  the  state  of  Michigan,  S.  and  S.E.  by  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  N.  by  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  nearly  eU>pticaI,*the  major  axis,  250  m.  long,  lying  east  and 
west;  its  greatest  breadth  is  60  m.;  its  area  about  10,000  sq.  m.; 
and  the  total  area  of  its  basin  34 ,41 2  sq.  m.  Its  elevation  above 
mean  sea-level  is  573  ft.;  and  its  surface  is  nearly  9  ft.  bck>w  that 
of  Lake  Huron,  which  discharges  into  it  through  St  Clair  river, 
Lake  St  Clair  and  Detroit  river,  and  is  327  ft.  above  that  of  I^ke 
Ontario,  this  great  difference  being  absorbed  by  the  rapids  and 
falls  in  the  Niagara  river,  which  joins  the  two  lakes.  Lake  Erie 
is  very  shallow,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  basins,  the  western 
extending  to  Point  Pelee  and  including  all  the  islands,  containing 
about  1200  sq.  m.,  with  a  comparatively  flat  bottom'at  5  to  6 
fathoms;  the  main  basin,  between  Point  Pdee  and  the  narrows 
at  Long  Point,  containing  about  6700 sq.  m.,  and  having  a  marked 
shelving  bottom  deepening  gradually  to  14  fathoms;  and  the 
portion  east  of  the  narrows,  containing  about  2100  sq.  m.,  having 
a  depression  30  fathoms  deep  just  east  from  Long  Point,  with 
an  exteh^e  flat  of  11  fathoms  depth  between  It  and  the  main 
basin.  The  Canadian  shore  is  low  and  flat  throughout ,  the  United 
States  shore  is  low  but  bordered  by  an  elevated  plateau  through 
which  the  rivers  have  cut  deep  channels.  The  lake  basin  is 
relativdy  so  small  that  the  rivers  are  without  importance; 
Grand  river,  on  the  north  shore,  is  the  largest  tributary.  The 
flat  alluvial  soil  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  cultivation.  Large  quantities 
of  peaches,  grapes  and  small  fruits  are  grown;  the  islands  in  the 
west  end  have  a  climate  much  warmer  and  more  equable  than  the 
adjoining  mainland,  and  are  practically  covered  with  vineyards. 
The  low  clayey  or  sandy  shores  are  subject  to  erosion  by  waves. 
In  severe  storms  the  water  near  shore  is  filled  with  sand,  which  is 
deposited  where  the  currents  are  checked  around  the  ends  of 
jetties  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  bars  out  into  the  lake  across 
improved  channels.  This  shoaling  has  rendered  continuous 
dredging  necessary  at  every  harbour  on  the  lake  west  of  Erie,  Pa. 
In  consequence  of  the  shallowness  of  the  lake  Its  waters  are  easily 
disturbed,  making  navigation  very  rough  and  dangerous,  and 
causing  large  fluctuations  of  surface.  Strong  winds  are  frequent , 
as  nearly  every  cydonie  depression  traversing  North  America, 
either  from  the  westward  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  passes  near 
enough  to  Lake  Erie  to  be  felt.  Westerly  gales  are  more  frequent , 
and  have  more  etfect  on  the  water  surface  than  easterly  ones, 
lowering  the  water  as  much  as  7  to  8  ft.  at  the  west  end  and 
raising  it  5  to  8  ft.  at  the  east  end.  The  worst  storms  occur 
in  autumn,  when  the  immense  quantity  of  shipping  on  the 
lake  makes  them  spedally  destructive:  There  are  no  tides,  and 
usually  only  a  slight  current  towards  the  outlet,  though  powerful 
cunents  are  temporarily  produced  by  the  rapid  return  of  waters 
after  a  storm,  and  during  the  height  of  a  westerly  gale  there  is 
invariably  a  reflex  current  into  the  west  end  of  the  lake.  There 
is  an  annual  fluctuation  in  the  levd  of  the  lake,  varying  from 
a  minimum  of  9  in.  to  a  maximum  pf  2  ft.,  the  normal  low  levd 
occurring  in  February  and  the  high  level  in  midsummer. 
Standard  high  water  (of  1838)  is  575-11  ft.  above  mean  sea-levcl, 
and  the  lowest  record  was  570-8  in  November  1895.  The 
harbours  and  exits  of  the  lake  freeze  over,  but  the  body  of  the 
lake  never  freezes  completely. 

Ice-breaking  car  ferries  run  across  the  lake  all  winter.  Genera! 
navigation  opens  as  a  rule  in  the  middle  of  April  and  closes  in 
the  middle  of  December.  The  volume  of  trafitc  is  immense, 
because  practically  all  freight  from  the  more  westerly  lakes 
finds  terminal  harbours  in  Lake  Erie.  Official  statistics  of  com- 
merce passing  through  the  Detroit  river  into  the  lake  during  the 
season  of  1906  show  that  35,128  vessels,  having  a  net  register 
of  50,673,897  tons,  carried  63,805,571  (short)  tons  of  freight^ 
valued  at  $662,971,053.  The  1x75  vessels  engaged  in  this 
business  were  valued  at  $106,223,000.  Over  90%  of  the  whole 
traflfic  is  in  United  States  ships  to  United  States  ports.  Fine 
passenger  steamers  run  nightly  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland 
and  Detroit,  and  there  wre  many  shorter  passenger  routes. 
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The  univene  of  created  things,  as  we  have  wen,  is  twofold  .—firU, 
that  which  is  created  and  creates — the  primordial  ideas,  archetypes, 
immutable  relations,  divine  acts  of  will,  according  to  which  individual 
things  are  formed ;  second,  that  which  is  created  and  does  not  create, 
the  world  of  individuals,  the  effects  of  the  primordial  causes,  without 
which  the  causes  have  no  true  being.  Created  things  have  no 
individual  or  self -independent  existence;  they  are  only  in  God; 
and  each  thing  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine,  tkeopkania,  dirina 
apparitio. 

God  alone,  the  uncreated  creator  of  all,  has  true  being.  He  b  the 
true  universal,  All-containing  and  incomprehensible.  The  lower 
cannot  comprehend  the  higher,  and  therefore  we  must  say  that  the 
existence  of  God  b  above  being,  above  essence;  God  b  above 
goodness,  above  wisdom,  above  truth.  No  finite  predicates  can  be 
applied  to  him;  hb  mode  of  being  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
category.  True  theology  b  nqtatlve.  Nevertheless  the  world,  as 
the  Iktophania,  the  revelation  of  God,  enables  us  so  far  to  under- 
stand the  divine  essence.  We  recognize  hb  being  in  the  being  of  all 
things,  his  wisdom  in  their  orderiy  arrangement,  his  life  in  their 
constant  motion.  Thus  God  b  for  us  a  Trinity — the  Father  as 
■ubstance  or  being  {oMti)^  the  Son  as  wisdom  {V/*^iu%),  the  Spirit 
as  life  (/i4ay<w)«  These  three  are  realised  in  the  universe — the 
Father  as  the  system  of  thin^,  the  Son  as  the  word,  «'.«.  the  realm 
of  ideas,  the  Spirit  as  the  life  or  moving  force  which  introduces 
individuality  and  which  ultimately  draws  back  all  things  into  the 
divine  unity.  In  man,  as  the  noblest  of  created  thini^s,  the  Trinity 
b  seen  most  perfectly  reflected:  inUUectus  (ivCs),  raiut  (Xjh«t)  and 
sensus  (Si^noia)  make  up  the  threefold  thread  of  hb  being.  Not 
in  man  alone,  however,  out  in  all  things,  God  b  to  be  regarded  as 
realizing  himself,  as  becoming  incarnate. 

The  infinite  essence  of  God,  which  may  indeed  be  described  as 
nikUum  (nothing)  is  that  from  which  all^  is  created,  from  which  all 
proceeds  or  emanates.  The  first  procession  or  emanation,  as  above 
indicated,  b  the  realm  d  ideas  in  the  Platonic  sense,  the  word  or 
wisdom  of  God.  These  ideas  compose  a  whole  or  inseparable 
unity,  but  we  are  able  in  a  dim  way  to  think  of  them  as  a  system 
kwically  arranged.  Thus  the  his;ncst  idea  is  that  of  goodntss\ 
things  are,  onl]^  if  they  are  good;  being  without  wcU-bcing  b  naught. 
Essence  participates  in  goodness — that  which  is  good  has  being, 
and  b  therefore  to  be  re^rded  as  a  species  of  good.  Life,  again, 
is  a  species  oS  essence,  wisdom  a  species  of  life,  and  so  on,  always 
descending  from  genus  to  species  in  a  rigorous  logical  fashion. 

The  ideas  are  the  eternal  causes,  which,  under  the  moving  influence 
of  the  spirit,  manifest  themselves  in  their  efTects,  the  individual 
created  things.  Manifestation,  however,  b  part  of  the  being  or 
essence  of  the  causes,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  interpret  the  expres- 
sion, God  of  necessity  manifests  himself  in  the  world  and  b  not 
without  the  world.  Further,  as  the  causes  are  eternal,  timeless, 
so  creation  b  eternal,  timeless.  The  Mosaic  account,  then,  is  to  be 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  mode  in  which  is  faintly  shadowed  forth 
what  b  above  finite  oomprehcnsion.  It  b  altogether  allegorkal, 
and  requires  to  be  interpreted.  Paradise  and  the  Fall  have  no 
local  or  temporal  being.  Man  was  originally  sinless  and  without 
dbtinction  ol  sex.  Only  after  the  introduction  of  sin  did  man  lose 
hb  spiritual  body^  and  acquire  the  animal  nature  with  its  distinction 
of  sex.  Woman  is  the  impersonation  of  man's  sensuous  and  fallen 
nature;  on  the  final  return  to  the  divine  unity,  dbtinction  of  aex 
will  vanish,  and  the  spiritual  body  will  be  regained. 

The  most  remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  obscure  por« 
tion  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  the  final  return  to  God  b  handled. 
Naturally  sin  b  a  necessiury  preliminary  to  thb  redemption,  and 
Erigena  has  the  greatest  difnculty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  of  sin. 
If  God  b  true  being,  then  sin  can  have  no  substantive  existence; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  God  knows  of  sin,  for  to  God  knowing  and 
being  are  one.  In  the  universe  of  things,  as  a  universe,  there  can 
be  no  sin;  there  must  be  perfect  harmony.  Sin,  in  fact,  results 
from  the  will  of  the  individual  who  falsely  represents  something  as 
good  which  b  not  so.  Thb  misdirected  will  is  punished  by  finding 
that  the  objects  after  which  it  thirsts  are  in  truth  vanity  and  empti- 
ness. Hell  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  local  existence;  it  b 
the  inner  state  of  the  sinful  wilL  As  the  object  of  punbhment 
is  not  the  will  or  the  individual  himself,  but  the  misdirection  of  the 
will,  so  the  result  of  punishment  is  the  final  purification  and  redemp- 
tion of  all.  Even  the  devils  shall  be  saved.  All,  however,  are  not 
saved  at  once ;  the  stages  of  the  return  to  the  final  unity,  correspond- 
ing to  the  stages  in  the  creative  process,  are  numerous,  and  are 
passed  through  slowly.  The  ultimate  goal  is  dei/tcaHo,  theosis  or 
resumption  into  the  divine  beinr,  when  the  individual  soul  is  raised 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  God.  and  where  knowing  and  being  are  one. 
After  all  have  been  restored  to  the  divine  unity,  there  is  no  further 
creation.  The  ultimate  unity  b  that  which  neither  b  created  nor 
creates. 

Editions. — ^There  b  a  complete  edition  of  Erigcna't  works  in 
J.  P.  Migne's  Patreloguu  cursus  eompUtus  (vol.  cxxli.),  edited  by 
H.  J.  Floss  (Paris,  1853).  The  De  divina  praedestinatione  was  pub- 
lished in  Gilbert  Mauguin*s  Veterum  auclorum  out  nono  saecuh 
de  praedesttHoiione  et  ptUia  scripseruni  opera  tt  fragmenta  (Paris, 
1650).  The  commentary  ("  Expositiones  ")  on  Dionyslus'  ffier- 
archiae  caeUstes  appeared  in  the  Appendix  ad  opera  edita  ab  A.  Maio 
(ed.  J.  Conea,  Rome.  1871).    Of  UitD^ditisione  naturae,  editions 


have  been  publbhed  by  Thomaa  Gale  (Oxford,  1681} :  C.  B.  SchlQtcr 

(Miinster,  1838);  ana  in  Floss's  Opera  omnuti  there  b  a  German 
translation  by  Ludwig  Noack,  Johannes  Scolns  Erigena  uber  die 
Eintkeilunf  der  Natur  (3  vols.,  1874-1876).  Erigena  was  also  the 
author  of  some  poems  e<uted  b^  L.  Traube  in  Momumenta  Cermaniae 
historica.  Poetae  Lalini  aevi  Car^ini,  iii.  (1896).  A  commentary  on 
the  Opuscula  sacra  of  Boetius  b  attributed  to  him  and  cditccl  by 

E.  K.  Rand  (1906).  Monographs  on  Erigena 's  life  and  works  are 
numerous;  see  St  Ren6  Taillandier,  Scot  £rigine  el  la  pkHasopkie 
stholasOoue  (1843) ;  T.  Chriatlieb.  L^>en  w.  Lehre  des  Johannes  Scelus 
£fi(«»a(Gotha,l86o) ;  J.  N.  Hubar,  Johannes  Scatus  £nfeiM(Municb, 
1861);  W.  Kaulich,  Das  speculative  System  des  Johannes  Sa^its 
Erigena  (Prague,  i860),  A.  Stflckl,  De  Joh.  Scoto  Erigena  (1867); 
L.  Noack,  Ober  Leben  und  Sehriften  des  Joh^  Scotus  Erigena:  die 
Wisstn$ekan  mud  BUdung  seiner  Zett  (Uipxi^.  1876);  R.  L.  Poole. 
Medieval  Thought  (1884),  and  article  in  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  T.  Wotschke.  Fichte  und  Erieena  (Hallc,  1896) ;  M.  Baum- 
gartner  in  Wctzcr  and  Wclte's  Kircheidexikon,  x,  (1897):  AKce 
Gardner's  Studies  in  John  the  Scot  (1900);  J.  Dr9Lscke,  Joh.  Scotia 
Erigena  und  seine XSewiUirsmdsmer  (Ldpzig.  1902);  S.  M.  Dcutscb  in 
Heraog-Hauck's  JUaleneyhlopOdiefUr  protestantische  Theoiogie,  xvm. 
(1906) :  J.  E.  Sandys,  Ihst.  of  Classical  Scholarship  (1906J.  pp.  ^91- 
405.  See  also  the  general  works  on  scholastic  philosophy,  especially 
Haur^u,  Stdckl  and  Kaulich.    An  admirable  r6sum£  b  given  by 

F.  D.  Maurice.  Medieval  PkU.  pp.  45-79.         (R.  Ad.  ;  J.  M.  M.) 

ERIGONE,  In  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Icarius,  the  hero 
of  the  Attic  deme  Icaria.  Her  father,  who  had  been  taught  by 
Dionysus  to  make  wine,  gave  some  to  some  shepherds,  who 
became  intoxicated.  Their  companions,  thinking  they  had  been 
poisoned,  killed  Icarius  and  buried  him  under  a  tree  on  Mount 
Hymcttus  (or  threw  hb  body  into  a  well).  Erigone,  guided  by 
her  faithful  dog  Macra,  found  his  gtave,  and  hanged  herself  on 
the'  tree.  Dionysus  sent  a  plague  on  the  land,  and  ail  the  maidens 
of  Athens,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  hanged  themselves  like  Erigone. 
Icarius,  Erigone  and  Macra  were  set  among  the  stars  as  Bo6tes 
(or  Arcturus),  Virgo  and  Procyon.  The  festival  called  Acora 
(the  "  swing  '*)  was  subsequently  instituted  to  propitiate  Icarius 
and  Erigone.  Various  small  images  (in  Lat.  oscilla)  were  sus- 
pended on  trees  and  swung  backwards  and  forwards,  and  offerings 
of  fruit  were  made  (Ilyginus,  Fab.  130,  Poit.  aslron.  ii.  4; 
ApoUodorus  iii.  1 4).  The  story  was  probably  intended  to  explain 
the  origin  of  these  oscilla^  by  which  Dionysus,  as  god  of  trees 
(Dendrites),  was  propitiated,  and  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
dog-star  averted  (see  also  Oscilla). 

ERIN,  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
word  b  £riu,  of  which  £rinn  b  the  dative  case.  £riu  was  itself 
almost  certainly  a  contraction  from  a  still  more  primitive  form 
Iberiu  or  Iveriu;  for  when  the  name  of  the  island  was  written  in 
ancient  Greek  it  appeared  as  *lov€fmii  (Ivcrnia),  and  in  Latin  as 
Iberio,  Hibcrio  or  Hibcrnia,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  flriu 
being  thus  represented  in  the  classical  languages  by  two  distinct 
vowel  sounds  separated  by  bow.  Of  the  Latin  variants,  Jbcrio 
is  the  form  found  in  the  most  ancient  Irish  MSS.,  such  as  the 
Confession  of  St  Patrick,  and  the  same  saint's  Epistle  to  Coroticus. 
Further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  found  in  the  iact  that  the 
ancient  Breton  and  Welsh  names  for  Ireland  were  Ywerddon  or 
Iverdon.  In  later  Gaelic  literature  the  pnmitiv'e  form  £riu 
became  the  dissyllable  £ire;  hence  the  Norsemen  called  the 
island  the  land  of  £ire,  i.e.  Ireland,  the  latter  word  being  origin- 
ally pronounced  in  three  syllables.  (See  Ireland:  Notices  of 
Ireland  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.)  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  Whitley  Stokes's 
suggestion  that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the  Sanskrit 
avara,  meaning  "  western ."  b  admittedly  no  more  than  con- 
jecture. There  was,  indeed,  a  native  Irish  legend,  worthless 
from  the  standpoint  of  etymology,  to  accotmt  for  the  origin  of  the 
name.  According  to  this  myth  there  were  three  kings  of  the 
Dedannans  reigning  in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of  the  Milesians, 
named  MacCoIl,  MacKecht  and  MacGrcna.  The  wife  of  the 
first  was  Eire,  and  from  her  the  name  of  the  countrywas  derived. 
Curiously,  Ireland  in  ancient  Erse  poetry  was  often  called 
"  Fodla  '*  or  "  Bauba,"  and  these  were  the  wives  of  the  other 
two  kings  in  the  legend. 

ERINNA,  Greek  poet,  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sappho, 
a  native  of  Rhodes  or  the  adjacent  island  of  Telos,  flourished 
kbout  600  (according  to  Eusebius,  350  B.C.).  Although  she  died 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  her  poems  were  among  the  most 
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famous  of  her  time  and  coosidei^d  to  rani  witb  those  of  Homer. 

Of  her  best-known  poem,  HXaxdn}  (the  Distaff),  written  in  a 

mixture  of  Aeolic  and  Doric,  which  cooiained  300  hexameter  Uncs, 

only  4  Knes  are  now  extant.    Three  epigrams  in  the  Palatine 

anthology,  also  ascribed  to  her,  probably  belong  to  a  later  date. 

The  fragments  have  been  edited  (with  those  of  Alcaeus)  by  J. 
Pellegrino  (1894). 

BRINYEB  (Lat.  Fwiae),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  avenging 
deities,  properly  the  angry  goddesses  or  goddesses  of  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  evil-doers.  According  to  Hesiod  {TAeog,  185) 
they  were  the  daughters  of  Earth,  and  sprang  Irom  the  htood 
of  the  mutilated  Uianus;  in  Aeschylus  (Eum.  331)  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Night,  in  Sophocles  (O.C.  40)  of  Darkness  and 
Earth.  Sometimes  one  Eiinys  is  mentioned,  sometimes  several ; 
Euripides  first  spoke  of  them  as  three  in  number,  to  whom  later 
Alexandrian  writers  gave  the  names  Alecto  (unceasing  In  anger), 
Tisiphone  (avenger  of  murder),  Megaera  (jealous).  Their  home 
is  the  world  below,  whence  they  ascend  to  earth  to  pursue 
the  wicked.  They  punish  all  offences  aosinst  the  Jaws  of  human 
society,  such  as  perjury,  violation  of  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and, 
above  all,  the  murder  of  relations.  But  they  are  not  without  bene- 
volent and  beneficent  attributes.  When  the  sinner  has  expiated 
his  crime  they  are  ready  to  forgive.  Thus,  their  penecution  of 
Orestes  ceases  after  his  acquittal  by  the  Areopagus.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion  they  were  first  called  Eumenides  ("  the 
kindly  "),  a  euphemistic  variant  of  their  real  name.  At  Athens, 
however,  where  they  had  a  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the  Areo- 
pagus hill  and  a  sacred  grove  at  Colonus,  their  regular  name  was 
Semnae  (venerable) .  Bbck  sheep  were  sacrificed  to  them  during 
the  night  by  the  light  of  torches.  A  festival  was  held  in  their 
honour  every  year,  superintended  by  a  special  priesthood,  at 
which  theoff  erings  consisted  of  milk  and  honey  mixed  with  water, 
but  no  wine.  In  Aeschylus,  the  Erinyes  are  represented  as 
awful,  Gorgon-like  women,  wearing  long  black  robes,  with  snaky 
locks,  bloodshot  eyes  and  claw-like  nails.  Later,  they  are  winged 
maidens  of  serious  aspect,  in  the  garb  of  huntresses,  with  snakes 
or  torches  in  their  hair,  carrying  scourges,  torches  or  sickles. 
The  identification  of  Erinyes  with  Sanskrit  Saranyu,  the  swift- 
speeding  storm  cloud,  is  rejected  by  modem  etymologists; 
according  to  M.  Br^al,  the  Erinyes  are  the  personification  of  the 
formula  of  imprecation  (&pA),  while  E.  Rohde  sees  in  them  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  the  angry  souls  of  murdered  men: 

See  C  O.  Mailer,  Dissertations  on  the  Enmenides  of  Aesek^ta, 
(Eng.  tr.,  1835);  A.  Rosenberg,  Die  Erinyen  (1874);  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Prolegomena  to  Ike  Study  0/  Cretk  RMigum  <I903);  and  JoitnuA  «/ 
Hellenic  Studies,  xix.  p.  205,  according  to  whom  the  Erinyes  were 
primarily  local  ancestral  ghosts,  potent  for  good  or  evil  after  death, 
earth  genii,  originally  conceived  as  embodied  in  the  form  of  snakes, 
whose  primitive  haunt  and  sanctuary  was  the  omphalos  at  Delphi; 
E.  Rohde,  Psycke  (1903);  A.  Rapp  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mytko- 
togie,  and  J.  A.  Hild  in  Daccroberg  and  Sa^Uo's  Dietionnairo  des 
antiqHtiSst  s.  v.  FuaiAB. 

BRIPHYLB,  in  Greek  mythology,  sister  of  Adrastus  and  wife 
of  Amphianus.  Having  been  bribed  by  Polyneices  with  the 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  take  part 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  although  he  knew 
it  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Before  setting  out,  the  seer  charged 
his  sons  to  slay  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  beard  of  his  death. 
The  attack  on  Thebes  was  repulsed,  and  during  the  flight  the 
earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Amphiaraus  together  with  his 
chariot.  His  son  Alcmaeon,  as  he  had  been  bidden,  slew  his 
mother,  and  was  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  Erinyes, 
seeking  purification  and  a  new  home  (Apollodorus  iii.  6.  7). 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sister  of  the  war-god  Ares  (Homer, 
Iliad,  iv.  440),  and  in  the  Hesiodic  theogony  (225)  a  daughter  of 
Night.  In  the  later  legends  of  the  Trojan  War,  Eris,  not  having 
been  invited  to  the  marriage  festival  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  flings 
a  golden  apple  (the  *'  apple  of  discord  "  )  among  the  guests,  to 
be  given  to  the  most  beautiful.  The  claims  of  the  three  deities 
Hera,  Apihrodite  and  Athena  are  decided  by  Paris  m  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  who  as  a  reward  assists  him  to  gain  possession  of 
Helen  (Hyginus,  Pab.  97;  Lucian,  Ckaridemus,  17).  Hesiod 
also  mentions  (IV.  and  D.  24}  a  beneficent  Eris»  the  personification 


of  honourable  rivalry.  In  VirgO  (Aineid,  vill.  702)  and  other 
Roman  poets  Eris  is  represented  by  Discordia. 

ERITH*  an  urban  district  in  the  n(»th-westem  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  14  ra.  E.  by  S.  of  London,  on  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  X3,4r4i  (1901) 
25,396.  It  lies  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  and  extends 
op  the  hills  above  the  shore,  many  villas  having  been  erected 
on  the  higher  gnnind..  The  park  of  a  former  seat.  Belvedere, 
was  thus  built  over  (c.  i860),  and  the  mansion  became  a  home  for 
disabled  seamen.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  though 
largely  altered  by  modern  restoration,  retains  Eariy  English  to 
Perpendicular  portions,  and  some  early  monuments  and  brasses. 
Ertth  has  large  engineering  and  gun  factories,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  gunpowder,  oil,  glue  and  manure  works.  The 
southern  outfall  works  of  the  London  main  drainage  system  are  at 
Crossness  in  the  neighbouring  lowland  called  Plumstead  Marshes. 
Erith  is  the  headquarters  of  several  yacht  clubs.  Erith,  the  name 
ofwhich  is  commonly  derived  from  A.S.  jErra-kylhe  (old  haven), 
was  anciently  a  borough,  and  was  granted  a  market  and  fail* 
in  r3i3.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century  it  was  of  some 
importance  as  a  naval  station. 

ERITREA,  an  Italian  colony  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  It  extends  from  Ras  Kasar,  a  cape  i  xo  m.  S.  of  Suakin,  in 
18"*  2*  N.,  as  far  as  Ras  Dumeira  (12"*  42'  N.),  in  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  a  coast-line  of  about  650  m.  The  colony  is 
bounded  Inknd  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Abyssinia  and 
French  Somaliland  It  consists  of  the  coast  lands  lying  between 
the  capes  named  and  of  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Abyssinian  plateau.  The  total  area  Is  about  60,000  sq.  m. 
The  population  is  approximately  450,000,  of  which,  exclusive 
of  soldiers,  not  more  than  3000  are  whites. 

The  land  frontier  starting  from  Ras  Kasar  runs  in  •  south* 
westerly  direction  until  in  about  14'  15'  N.,  36*  35*  E.  it  reaches 
the  river  Setit,  some  distance  above  the  junction  of  that  stream 
with  the  Atbara.  This,  the  farthest  point  inland,  is  198  m.  S.W< 
of  Massawa.  The  frontier  now  turns  east,  following  for  a  short 
distance  the  course  of  the  river  Setit;  thence  it  strikes  north- 
easterly to  the  March,  and  from  38^  E.  follows  that  river  and  its 
tributaries  the  Belesa  and  Muna,  until  within  42  m.  of  the  sea 
directly  south  of  Annesley  Bay.  At  this  point  the  frontier  turns 
south  and  east,  crossing  the  Afar  or  Danakil  country  at  a  distance 
of  60  kilometres  (37*28  m.)  from  the  coast-line.  About  12*20' 
N.  the  French  possessions  in  Somaliland  are  reached.  Here  the 
frontier  turns  N.E.  and  so  continues  until  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  again  reached  at  a  point  south  of  the  town  of  Raheita. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  colony  are  small  sultanates,  such  as 
those  of  Aussa  and  Raheita,  which  are  under  Italian  protection. 
The  Dahlak  archipelago  and  other  groups  of  islands  along  the 
coast  belong  to  Eritrea. 

Physical  Features. — ^The  coast-line  is  of  coral  f<M-niation  and  is. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Massawa,  thickly  studded  with  small 
islands.  The  chief  indentations  ^are  Annesley  Bay,  immediately 
south  oi  Massawa,  and  Aasab  Bay  in  the  south.  ^The  colony  consists 
of  two  widely  differing  rMiooa.  The  northern  division  is  part  of  the 
AbyssinianhighUnds.  The  southern  divisioi^  oart  of  the  Afar  or 
Danakil  country,  includes  all  the  territory  of  the  colony  south  of 
Annesley  Bay.  These  two  regions  are  connected  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  behind  Annesley  Bay,  where  the  Abyasinian  hilb  approach 
ckMe  to  the  sea.  From  this  bay  the  ooast-line  trends  S.  E.  so  that  at 
Tajura  Bay  the  distance  between  the  Abyssinian  hills  and  the  sea 
is  ovtf  aoo  m.  The  Afar  country  b  part  of  the  East  African 
rift-valley,  and  in  the  southern  parts  01  the  valley  its  surface  is 
diversified  by  ranges  of  hills,  frsquently  volcanic,  and  by  lakes. 
The  plains,  however,  extend  over  large  areas,  they  are  generally  arid 
and  are  often  covered  with  mimosa  trees  which  form  a  kind  of 
jungle  called  by  the  natives  khala.  The  torrents  which  descend  from 
the  Abyssinian  plateau  usually  fail  to  reach  the  sea.  They  are  mostly, 
bordered  by  dense  vegetation;  in  the  dry  season  water  is  found  in 
pools  in  the  river  beds  or  can  be  obtained  by  digging.  The  principal 
rivers  enter  and  are  lost  in  one  or  other  ol  two  salt  plains  or  basins, 
that  of  Anii  in  the  north  and  that  of  Aussa  in  the  south.  The 
Hawash  flows  through  the  Aussa  country  in  a  N.E.  direction^ 
but  is  lost  in  lakes  Abbcbad  and  Aussa  (see  Abyssinia).  The  Raguah 
and  other  rivers  drain  into  the  Asali  basin.  This  basin,  like  that  of 
Aussa,  is  in  places  200  ft.  below  sea-level.^  On  the  west  the  Asali  basia 
reaches  to  the  Abysunian  foot-hills;  in  its  southern  part  is  the 
small  lake  AlellMud.    The  eastern  ec^e  of  the  basin  is  formed  by  a 
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ridge  of  gypsum  and  on  its  mamn  grow  palms,  tn  parts  the  salt 
Kes  thick  on  the  plain,  which  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  bke 
frozen  over.  South  of  Lake  Aleibad  is  a  volcano  called  Artalt  or 
Erta-a]«  ("  the  smoky  "),  and  farther  to  the  S.E..  in  about  13*  15'  N., 
is  the  peak  of  Afdera,  which  was  in  eruption  in  Jnne  1907.  The  hills, 
1000  to  4000  ft.  in  height,  which  run  more  or  leas  parallel  to  and  a 
few  miles  from  the  coast,  include  the  volcano  of  Dubbi  (reported 
active  in  1 861),  some  30  m.  S.  of  the  port  of  Edd  (Eddi).  In 
t4*  5a'  N.,  39*  S3,'  £.  and  near  the  northern  end  of  the  aone  of 
depression  the  volcano  of  Alid  (2985  ft.)  rises  from  the  trough.  Its 
chief  crest  forms  an  elongated  ring  and  encloses  a  crater  over  half 
a  mile  in  diameter  and  with  walls  350  ft.  high.  North  and  south  of 
Alid  extends  a  vast  lava  field.  Dubbi  and  Alid  are  in  Italian  terri- 
tory; the  greater  part  of  Afar  bek>ngs  to  Abyssinia. 

At  Anncsley  Bay  the  narrow  coa»t  plain  is  succeeded  by  foothilb 
separated  by  small  valleys  through  which  flow  innumerable  streams. 
From  these  hills  the  ascent  to  the  plateau  which  constitutes  northern 
Eritrea  is  very  steep.  This  tableland,  which  has  a  general  elevation 
of  about  6^  ft.,  is  fairly  fertile  despite  a  desert  region-~Sheb — to 
the  S.E.  oTKeren.  It  b  characterized  by  rich,  well*watered  valleys, 
verdant  plains  and  flat-topped  hills  with  steep  sides,  running  in 
ranges  or  isolated.  The  highest  hills  in  Eritrean  territory  rise  to 
about  10,000  ft.  The  plateau  is  known  by  various  names,  the  region 
directly  west  of  Massawa  being  called  Hamasen.  To  the  west  and 
north  the  plateau  sinks  in  terraces  to  the  plains  of  the  Sudan,  and- 
castward  falls  more  abruptly  to  the  Red  Sea.  the  coast  plain,  known 
as  the  Samhar,  consistiog  of  sandy  country  covered  with  mimosa 
and.  akmg  the  khors,  with  a  somewhat  richer  vMctation. 

The  cobny  contains  no  navigable  streams.  For  a  short  distance 
the  Setit  (known  in  its  upper  course  as  the  Takazae),  a  tributary 
of  the  Atbara,  forms  the  frontier,  as  does  also  in  its  upper  course 
the  Gash  or  March  (see  Abyssinia).  The  Mareb,  often  dry  in  summer. 
In  the  floods  is  a  large  and  impassable  river.  Both  the  Setit  and 
Mareb  have  a  general  westeriy  course  across  the  Abyssinian  plateau. 
The  Baraka  (otherwise  Barka)  and  Anseba  rise  in  the  Hamasen 
plateau  near  Asmara  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
Baraka  flows  west  and  then  north;  the  Anseba,  which  has  a  more 
easterly  course,  also  flows  northward  and  joins  the  Baraka  a  little 
N.  of  17*  N.  A  few  miles  below  the  confluence  the  Baraka  leaves 
Italian  territory.  It  is  (as  is  the  Anseba)  an  intermittent  stieam. 
After  heavy  rain  it  discharses  some  of  its  water  into  the  Red  Sea 
north  of  Tokar.  The  whole  of  the  hill  country  north  of  Asmara 
belongs  to  the  drainage  area  of  the  Baraka  or  Anseba.  Of  the 
numerous  streams  which,  north  of  the  Danakil  country,  run  direct 
from  the  hills  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Hadas  may  be  mentioned,  as  ak)ng 
the  valley  of  that  stxeam  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  to 
the  tableland.  The  Hadas,  in  time  of  flood,  reaches  the  ocean  near 
Adulis  in  Annesley  Bay. 

Climate.-— Tht  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  colony  vanes 
greatly.  Three  distinct  climatic  zones  are  found:— (l)  that  of  the 
coastlands,  including  altitudes  up  to  i6w  ft.,  (a)  that  of  the  escarp- 
ments and  valleys,  and  (3)  that  of  the  high  plateau  and  alpine 
summits^  In  the  coast  zone  the  heat  and  humidity  are  excessive 
during  most  of  the  year,  June,  September  and  October  being  the 
hottest  months.  Rams  occur  between  November  and  April,  during 
whkh  time  the  temperature  is  k>wer.  In  this  zone  malarial  fevers 
prevail  in  winter.  The  heat  is  greatest  at  Massawa,  where  th» 
mean  temperature  averages  88*  T.,  but  where,  in  summer,  the 
thermometer  often  rises  to  120*  F.  in  the  riiade.  In  the  second 
sone  the  climate  is. more  tempemte  and  there  is  considenble  vari^ 
tion  in  temperature  owing  to  nocturnal  radiation.  This  zone  falls 
within  the  regime  of  the  summer  monsoon  rains,  while  those  districts 
adjoining  the  coast  zone  enjoy  also  Winter  rains.  August  is  the  most 
rainy  and  May  the  hottest  month.  On  the  high  plateau,  t.e.  the 
third  zone,  the  climate  is  generally  moderately  cool.  Slight  rain 
falls  in  the  sprittg  and  abundant  monsoon  rains  fn>m  June  to 
September.  The  heat  is  greatest  in  the  dry  season,  November  to 
April.    Above  8500  ft.  the  climate  becomes  sub-alpine  in  character. 

hora  and  Fauna. — In  the  low  country  the  flora  differs  little  from 
that  of  tropical  Africa  generally,  whilst  on  theplateaa  the  vege- 
tation is  characteristic  or  the  temperate  zone.  The  oHve  tree  grows 
on  the  high  plateau  and  covers  the  flanks  of  the  hills  to  within 
3000  ft.  of  sea-level.    The  sycamore-fig  tree  grows  to  enormous 

Eroportions  in  parts  of  the  plateau.  Lower  down  durra,  Aaiae  and 
uliuc  grow  in  profusion.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  cok>ny, 
espedalfy  along  the  Khor  Baraka,  the  dom  palm  flourishes.  The 
fauna  includes,  in  the  low  country,  the  lion,  panther,  elephant, 
camel,  and  antelope  of  numerous  species.  On  the  plateau  the  fauna 
is  that  of  Abyssinia  {q.v.). 

Inhabitants. ^-Tht  inhabitants  of  the  bbins  and  foothills  are  for 
the  most  part  semi-nomad  shepherds,  living  on  durra  and  milk. 
In  the  north  these  people  are  largely  of  Arab  or  Haraitic  stock,  such 
as  the  Beni-Amer,  but  Include  various  negro  tribes.  Afar  and 
Somali  form  the  population  of  the  southern  regions.  The  Inhabi* 
tants  of  the  phteau  are  Abyssinians.  The  nomads  are  Mussulmans 
and  are,  as  a  rule,  docile  and  pacificj  though  the  Danakils  are  given 
to  occasional  raiding.  The  Abyssinians  are  more  warlike,  but  they 
have  settled  down  under  Italian  rule.  Among  the  native  industries 
are  mat-vreaving.  cotton-weaving,  silver-woiicing  and  rudimentary 
iron  and  leather  working.  (See  Arxfts:  SOMAULAitoand  AaYSSima.) 


rowM.— The  prindpnl  placet  on  the  coast  are  Masaawa  (f.*.)« 

pop.  about  10,000,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  colony,  Assab.  chief  town 
of  the  Danakil  region,  to  which  converges  the  trade, from  Abyssinia 
across  the  Aussa  country,  and  Zula  (jf.*.^,  identified  with  the  aadcnt 
Adulis.  The  chief  town  in  the  intenor  is  Asmara  (9.*.),  the  capital 
of  the  oolony  and  under  the  Abyssinians  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hamasen,  and  favourite  headquarters  of  Ras  Alula  (see  below  and 
also  Abyssinia).  It  b  situated  7800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has 
something  of  the  aspect  of  a  European  town.  Keren,  50  m  N.W.  of 
Asmara,  is  the  ceoue  for  a  district  (Bofoa)  fettiliaed  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anseba:  A^ordat,  on  the  river  Baraka,  on  the  road 
from  Keren  to  Kassala,  ts  the  centre  of  the  Beni-Amer,  Alehcden 
and  Sabderat  tribes;  Mogolo,  on  the  lower  Mareb,  b  the  renoezvous 
of  the  Baria  and  Baza  tribes.  Towards  Abyssinia  the  chief  towiu 
are  Saganeiti  (capital  of  the  Okul^Kusai  jprcvinoe),  Codofdasai 
and  Adi-Ugri,  the  two  latter  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  of  the 
Serai;  Adiquala,  on  the  ed^  of  the  Mareb  gorge:  and  Arrasa,  the 
centre  of  the  districts  constituting  the  province  of  Deki-Tcafa. 

Afriadtme  and  Tfttrfc-^The  nomaos  of  the  pUans  poswni  fauge 
henb  of  cattle  and  camels.  The  low  country  b  almoat  cntifdy 
pastoral  and  unsuitcd  for  the  cultivation  of  cro|^  On  the  otho- 
nand  almost  all  European  cereals  ilourish  in  the  intermediate  zone 
and  on  the  high  plateau,  and  the  Abyssinian  is  a  good  agriculturist 
and  understands  inigatioa.  Numbera  of  emigrants  iroas  Italy 
possess  farms  on  the  plateau.  Experiments  in  the  cnltivntion  of 
coffee,  tobacco  and  cotton  have  given  good  results  in  the  inter* 
mediate  zone.  Besides  camels  and  oxen,  sheep  and  goats  are 
numerous,  and  meat,  hides  and  butter  are  articles  of  load  trade. 
Hides  are  the  principal  export  (about  £so»ooo  a  year).  Wax,  gum, 
coffee  and  ivory  are  also  exported.  P^l  fishing  b  carried  on  at 
Massawa  and  the  Dahlak  islands.  The  annual  value  of  the  fi&hcrics 
is  about  £40,000  (pearis  £10,000,  mother  of  peari  £30,000).  Cold 
mines  are  worked  near  Asmara.  Salt,  obtained  from  the  salt  lakes 
in  the  Aussa  and  Danakil  countries,  Is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
Cotton  goods  are  the  chief  imports.  There  b  a  little  trade  with 
northern  Abyssinia,  but  it  b  undeveloped.  For  the  five  yean 
1901-190S  the  average  value  of  the  external  trade  was  lAS^ooo  per 
annum.   The  imports  more  than  doubled  the  exports. 

Commtmicatunu.'-'A  railway,  65  m.  long,  connects  Massawa  with 
Asmara.  An  extension  of  the  line  b  planned  from  Aanara  to 
Sabderat  and  Kassala.  The  whole  tercitonr  b  crossed  by  camd 
and  mule  paths  between  the  sea  and  the  high  plateau,  and  oetween 
the  various  centres  of  populatk>n.  Every  valley  that  brings  water 
to  the  Red  Sea  has  a  route  leading  to  the  high  plateau.  Ine  great 
arteries,  however,  number  three,  which,  startmg  from  Massawa 
bv  way  of  Asmara,  run,  two  to  Abyssiob,  and  one  to  Kassala  and 
Khartum.  They  are  all  more  or  less  practicable  for  carts,  and  are 
flanked  by  a  good  telegraph  line  as  long  as  they  lie  in  Italian  terri- 
tory. There  are  also  two  caravan  routes  from  Assab  Bay.  across 
the  Danakil  country  to  southern  Abysasnia.  The  northern  kads 
by  a  comparatively  easy  ascent  to  Yejju,  the  more  southern  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Hawash.  A  telegraph  line  soo  m.  long  connects 
Massawa  with  Adb  Ababa  via  Asmara.  Massawa  b  also  tele- 
graphically connected  with  the  outside  world  by  a  cable  to  Perim 
vb  Assab.    There  b  regular  steamship  communication  with  Italy. 

Admimistration,^-^Tkrttk  is  admimstered  by  a  dvil  fovemor 
responsible  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  at  Rome.  It  is  divided 
into  six  provinces,  each  governed  by  a  regional  commissioner. 
Some  tracts  of  frontier  territory  are  detached  from  the  variota 
regions  and  entrusted  to  political  residents,  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
Sudan  frontier  and  also  on  the  Abyssinian  boundary,  where  strict 
survcilbnce  b  necessary  to  repress  raiding  incursions  from  Tnere. 
and  where  the  chief  intelligence  department  b  established. '  The 
six  regions  or  principal  provinces  are:— Asmara,  which  includes 
Hamasen  and  other  small  dbtricta;  Keren,  whkh  comprises  the 
high  territories  to  the  north  of  Asmara,  ix.  the  Bogos  country; 
^1assawa,  extending  over  all  the  tribes  between  the  high  plateau 
and  the  sea  from  the  TIababs  to  the  Danakil;  Assab,  which  extends 
from  Edd  to  Raheita;  Okulf-Kusai.  the  pbtcau  country  S.E.  of 
Asmara;  Sera^,  including  Deki-Tesfa.  the  conntry  S.VV.  ol  Asmara. 
The  regkxial  commissioners  and  the  political  residents  act  cither 
by  means  of  the  village  headmen  (5Jiiifm  or  Ckiccs),  by  the  chiefs  of 
districts  in  the  few  focalities  where  villages  are  still  organized  in 
districts,  or  by  the  headmen  of  tribes,  am  by  the  coundb  of  the 
elders  wherever  these  remain. 

Revenue  b  derived  from  customa  duties,  direct  taxation  and 
tribute  paid  by  the  nomad  tribes.  The  local  revenue,  whidi  for 
the  period  1897-1907  was  about  £100,000  a  year,  is  supiilcmented 
by  grants  from  Italy,  the  total  cost  of  the  adminbtrarion  being 
about  £400,000  yearly.  Neariy  half  the  expenditure  .b  00  the 
military  force  maiataincd. 

jM«/i«f.-^ivil  justice  for  natives  is  administered,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  headmen  of  villages,  provinces,  tribes,  or  by  courKib 
of  notables  (Shumagalle) ;  in  appeal,  by  the  residents  and  regional 
tribunals,  and,  in  the  last  instance,  by  the  colonial  court  of  appeal. 
Europeans  are  entirely  under  Italbn  jurisdiction.  Penal  justice  b 
administered  by  Italian  judges  only.  An  administrative  tribunal 
settles,  without  appeal,  questions  of  tribute,  disputes  concemis^ 
family,  village  or  tribal  landmarks,  as  well  as  suiU  invotving  the 
cotonial  govcmmeot.    Tha  cWyl  lava  for  tht  natives  are  umse 
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ataUislied  fay  local  tisage.  Europeans  are  answerable  to  the  Italiaa 
dvil  code.  Penal  laws  are  the  same  as  tn  Italy,  except  where  modi- 
fod  by  local  usages.  Appeal  to  the  Rome  court  of  cassation  la 
admitted  against  all  penal  and  civil  sentences. 

X)^«i>ce.'~Dcfcnce  is  entrusted  to  a  corps  of  colonial  troom, 
partly  ItaEan  and  partly  native;  to  a  militia  (wulifia  mobaej 
formed  by  natives  wno  have  alreadjr  served  in  the  colonial  corps: 
and  to  the  ckitH  or  general  levy  which,  in  time  of  war,  places  all 
male  able-bodied  inhabitants  under  arms.  The  regional  commis- 
sioners and  political  residents  have  at  their  disposal  wotnt  husdicds 
of  irregular  paid  soldiers  under  native  chiefs.^  In  war  time  these 
irregulars  form  part  of  the  colonial  corps,  but  in  time  of  peace  serve 
as  frontier  poKce.  The  colonial  corps,  about  5000  strong,  garrisons 
the  chief  places  of  strategic  impcMrtancc,  soch  as  Asmara,  Keren  and 
SaganeitL  The  irregnfaff  troops,  on  foot*  or  mounted  on  camela. 
number  about  1000  men.  The  militia  consists  of  3500  men  of  all 
arms,  and  is  intended  in  time  of  war  to  reinforce  the  various  divisions 
of  the  colonial  corps.  The  ekitet  yields  between  3000  and  4O00  men, 
lo  be  employed  on  the  lines  of  communication  or  in  caravan  service. 
All  these  troops  are  intended  to  ward  off  a  fint  attack,  so  as  to 
»llow  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Italy.-  The  custom^ 
and  political  surveillance  along  the  coast  is  entrusted,  afloat,  to  the 
Maasawa  naval  station,  and,  ashore,  to  a  coastguard  company  400 
strong  stationed  at  Meder,  with  detadiments  at  Aasab,  Massawa, 
Rahcita,  Edd  and  Tadai. 

History. — ^Traces  of  the  andent  Eritrcan  dvilization  are  scarce. 
During  the  prosperous  periods  of  andent  E^yptt  Egyptian 
squadrons  asserted  their  rule  over  the  west  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
under  the  Ptolemies  the  port  of  Golden  Berenice  (Adulis?)  was 
an  Ggyptian  fortress,  afterwards  abandoned.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  Roman  empire,  Eritrea  formed  part  of  an  important 
independent  state — that  of  the  Axumites  (Aisamites).  At  the 
end  of  the  feign  of  Nero,  and  perhaps  even  earlier^  the  king  of 
the  Axumites  ruled  over  the  Red  Sea  coast  from  Suakin  to  the 
strait  of  Bah-d-Mandeb^  and  traded  constantly  with  Egypt. 
This  potentate  called  himsdf  "  king  of  kings,"  commanded  an 
irray  and  a  fleet,  coined  money,  adopted  Greek  as  the  official 
language,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Axumites  belonged  originally  to  the  Hamillc  race,  but  the 
immigration  of  the  Himyaritic  tribes  of  southern  Arabia  speedily 
imposed  a  new  language  and  civilixation.  Therefore  the  andent 
Abyssinian  language.  Gees,  and  its  living  dialects,  Amharic  and 
Tigrina,  are  Semitic,  although  modified  by  the  influence  of  the  old 
Hamitic  Agau  or  Agao.  Adulis  (Adovlis),  sli^tly  to  the  north 
of  Zula  iq.v.)f  was  the  chief  Axvumite  port.  From  Adulis  started 
the  main  road,  which  led  across  the  high  plateau  to  the  capital 
Axomis  (Axum).  Along  the  road  are  still  to  be  seen  vestiges  of 
cities  and  inscribed  monuments,  such  as  the  Himyaritic  inscrip- 
tions on  the  high  plateau  of  Kohait,  the  six  obelisks  with  a  Saban 
inscription  at  Toconda,  and  an  obdisk  with  an  inscription  at 
Amba  Sait.  Other  monuments  exist  elsewhere,  as  well  as  coins 
of  thi!  Axumite  period  with  Greek  and  Ethiopian  inscriptions. 
After  the  rise  of  the  Ethiopian  empire  the  history  of  Eritsea  is 
bound  up  with  that  of  Ethiopia,  but  not  so  entir^  as  to  be 
completely  fused.  The  documents  of  the  Portuguese  expedition 
of  the  x6th  century  and  other  Ethiopian  records  show  that  all  the 
country  north  of  the  March  enjoyeid  relative  autonomy  under  a 
vassal  of  the  Ethiopian  emperor. 

Michael,  counsellor  of  Solomon,  who  was  kingof  the  country 

north  of  the  Mareb,  usurped  the  throne  of  Solomon  during  the 

reign  of  the  Emperor  Atri^  Jasa  II;  (179^1753),  and,  after 

proclaiming  himself  ras  of  Tigri  and  "  protector  of  the  empire," 

ceded  the  North  Mareb  country  to  an  enemy  of  the  rightful 

dynasty.    Hence  a  long  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  family 

and  thcoccupants  of  the  North  Mareb  throne.    The  coast  regions 

had  meantime  passed  from  the  control  of  the  Abyssinians.    In 

the  x6th  century  the  Turks  made  themsdves  masters  of  Zula, 

Massawa,  &c.,  and  these  places  were  never  recovered  by  the 

Abyssim'ans.    In  1865  Massawa  and  the  ndghbouring  coast  was 

acquired  by  Egypt,  the  khedive  Ismail  entertaining  projects  for 

connecting  the  port  by  railway  with  the  Nile.    The  Egyptians 

took  advantage  of  dvil  war  in  Abyssinia  to  icize  Keren  and  the 

Bogos  country  in  1872',  an  action  against  which  the  negus 

Johannes  (iCing  John),  newly  come  to  the  throne,  did  not  at  the 

.  '  During  the  Second  Empire  unsuccessful  efforts  wene  made  by 
Fmnce  to  obtain  a  Red  Sea  port  and  a  foothold  in  northern  Abys- 
sinia.   <Sce  SoMAUi.ANo:  Frtutk.) 


thne  t>rat«U  tn  sS7S  and  1876  the  Egyptiaas,  who  aovght  to 
increase  their  conquests,  were  defeated  by  the  Abyssinians  at 
Gundet  and  Gura.  Walad  Michad.the  hereditary  ruler  of  Bogos, 
fought  as  ally  of  King  John  at  Gundet  and  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Gura.  For  two  years  Walad  Michad  continued  to  harass  the 
border,  but  in  December  1878  he  submitted  to  King  John,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  (Sept.  1879)  imprisoned  upon  an  amba,  or 
flat^topped  mountain,  whence  he  only  succeeded  in  escaping 
in  1890.  In  X879  his  territory  was  given  by  King  John  to  Ras 
Alula,  who  retained  it  until,  in  August  1889,  the  Italians  occupied 
Asmara  (see  Abybsimia:  Hitlofyi. 

An  Egyptian  garrison  remained  at  Keren  in  tlie  Bogss  country 
imta  1884,  when  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  oi  the  Malidi  it 
was  wjtlidfawn,  Bogos  being  occupied  by  Abyssinia  on  tlie  istb 
of  September  of  that  year.  On  tiw  5th  of  February  188s  an 
Italian  force,  with  the 'approval  of  Great  BriUin,  occupied 
Massawa,  the  Egyptian  garrison  returning  to  Egypt  This 
occupation  led  to  wars  with  Abyssinia  and  finally  to  the  estab- 
lishmeiit  of  the  colony  in  its  present  limits.  The  history  of  the 
lUlian-Abyssinian  relations  is  fully  told  in  the  articles  Italy 
and  ABYSBiiaA  (histocy  sections). 

It  was  not,  however,  at  Massawa  that  Italy  fiist  obtained 
a  foothold  in  eastern  Africa.  The  completton  of  the  Sues  Canal 
led  luly  ta  wdl  as  Great  Britain  and  France  to  seek  territorial 
rights  on  the  Red  Sea  coasts.  The  porchase  of  Assab  and  the 
neighbouring  regioa  for  £i88ov  from  Che  sultan  Berehan  of 
Raheita  for  use  as  a  coaling  station  by  the  Italian  Rubattino 
Steamship  Company,  in  March  1870,  formed  the  nudcusof  Italy*^ 
colonial  posscsdeos.  This  purchase  was  protested  a^nst  by 
Egypt,  Turkey  and  Great  Britain;  the  lost  named  power  being 
wiUhig  to  recognirc  an  Italian  oonmierctal  settlement,  but  nothing 
more.  (The  Indian  government  viewed  the  establishment  of 
the  Italians  00  thenew  highway  to  the  East  with  a  good  deal  of 
ill-humour.)  Eventually,  the  British  opposition  bdng  overcome 
and  that  of  Egypt  and  Tuikey  disregarded,  Assab,  by  a  decree 
of  the  5th  of  July  1882,  wasdeckred  an  Italian  colony.  Between 
i88$  and  1888  various  trestles  were  conduded  with  the  sultan 
of  Aussa  ceding  the  Danakil  coast  to  Italy  and  recognising  an 
Italian  protectorate  over  the  whole  of  his  cotmtry^through 
which  posses  the  trade  route  from  Assab  Bay  to  Shoa. 

On  the  ist  el  January  1890  the  various  Italian  possessions  on 
the  ooast  of  the  Red  Sea  were  united  by  royal  decree  into  one 
province  under  the  title  of  the  Colony  of  Eritrea— so  named  after 
the  Erythrseum  Mare  of  the  Romans.  At  fint  the  government 
of  the  colony  was  purely  military,  but  after  the  ddeat  of  the 
Italians  by  the  Abyssinians  at  Adowa,  the  administration  was 
pbced  upon  a  civil  basis  (1 898-1900).  The  frontiers  were  further 
defined  by  a  French-It&Iian  convention  (34th  of  January  1900) 
fixing  the  frontier  between  French'  Somoliland  and  the  lulian 
possessmns  at  Rahdta,  and  also  by  various  agreements  with 
Great  Britam  and  Abyssinia.  A  tripartite  agreement  between 
Italy,  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain,  dated  the  15th  of  May  r903, 
pheed  the  territoiy  of  the  Kanama  tribe,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Setit,  within  Eritrea.  A  convention  of  the  i6th  of  May  1908 
settled  the  Abyssinian-Eritrean  frontier  in  the  Afar  country, 
the  boundary  bdng  fixed  at  60  kilometres  from  the  coast.  The 
task  of  rsoonstructing  the  administration  on  a  dvil  basis  and  of 
developing  the  commerce  of  the  colony  was  entrusted' to  Signor 
F.  Martini,  who  was  governor  for  nine  years  ( 1898"] 9o(S).  Under 
dvil  rule  the  colony  made  steady  though  somewhat  slow  progress. 

AuTnoRrTiES.—See  B.  Melll,  La  Cotonia  Erilrea  datU  siteoritinial 
anno  tpot  (Parma.  1901 );  G.  B.  Penne,  Per  rilalia  A/ricAna.  Studio 
critico  (Rome,  1906);  R.  Perini,  Dicua  dot  Marib  (Fk>rence,  1905), 
a  mooogiaph  on  the  Aamaia  sooe;  F.  Manini.  NelT  AJfiw  iMimna 
tyd  ed.,  Milan.  1801);  A.  B.  Wylde,  Modtrn  Abyssinia^  chaps,  v.-ix. 
(London,  1901):  E.  D.  Schoenfeld,  Erythraa.und  der  &pblischt 
Suddn^  chaps,  i.^xii.  (Berlin,  1904):  Luiei  Chiala,  La  Speamone  di 
JfaiMiia(Turin,i  888) ;  A  byssintan  Crun  Books  published  at  intervals 
in  189^  and  i896,coverinc  the  period  from  1870  lotheend  of  the  Italo- 


ley,  T^  Campoigit  of  Adowa  (London,  190s).    For  orography  and 
geology  see  an  article  by  P.  Verri  in  MV.  Sac  atag.  ilahaiia. 
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1909,  Slid  for  clUntean  artide  in  RMtlt  cOmndt  (1906).  by  A. 
lancredi.  A.  Allori  compiled  a  Piccoio  Dtnonano  entno,  Uo/wm- 
arabo-amarico  (Milan,  1895).  ^  ^  ^  .         .     .     .* 

For  Afar  consult  W.  Munzingcr,  "  A  Journey  through  the  Afar 
Country  "  in  J<rurn.  Royal  Geot.  Soe.  for  1869;  V.  Bottcgo,  "  Nelta 
Terra  det  Danakii."  in  BM.  So€.  Geot.  Jtaliana,  1892;  Count  C. 
RiMsini.  "  Al  Risali  "  in  L'Espl.  Comm,  of  Milan,  1903-1904:  and 
articles  by  G.  Dainelli  and  O.  MarineUi  in  the  Riv.  Gecg.  Itahana  of 
Florence  lor  1906-1908,  dealing  with  the  volcanic  regions. 

Bibliographies  will  be  found  in  G.  Fumagalli'a  Bibltogrc{fia  Ettopua 
(MHan,  1893)  and  in  the  Rio.  Goog.  Italiana  for  1907. 

BRIVAN,  a  government  of  Russia,  Tranacaucasia,  having  the 
province  of  Kara  on  the  W.,  the  goveniment  of  Tiflis  on  the  N., 
that  of  EUiavetpol  on  tba  N.  and  £.,  and  Persia  and  Tuikish 
Armenia  on  the  S.  It  occupies  the  top  of  an  immense  plateau 
(6000-8000  ft.).  Continuous  chains  of  mountains  are  met  with 
only  on  its  border!,  and  in  the  £.,  but  the  whole  surface  is  thickly 
set  with  short  ridges  and  isolated  mosntaina  of  volcanic  origin, 
of  which  Alagtts  (14,440  ft.)  and  Ararat  (16,925  ft.)  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  important.  Both  must  have  been 
active  in  Tertiaiy  times.  Lake  Gok-cha  (540  sq.  m.)  Is  endrded 
by  such  volcanoes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandropol  is  a 
"  volcanic  amphitheatre,"  being  entirely  buried  under  volcanic 
deposits.  The  same  is  true  of  the  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
river  Aras;  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Aras  Is  a  stony 
desert,  watered  only  by  irrigation,  which  is  carried  on  with  great 
difficulty  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  The  government  is 
drained  by  the  Aras,  which  forms  the  boundary  with  Persia  and 
60WS  vrith  great  velocity  down  its  stony  bed,  the  fall  being  17-22 
ft.  per  mUe  in  its  upper  course,  and  9  ft.  at  Ordubad,  where  it 
9uiU  the  government,  while  lower  down  it  again  increases  to 
S3  ft.  Many  of  the  small  lakes,  filling  volcanic  craten,  are  of 
great  depth.  Timber  is  very  scarce.  A  variety  of  useful  minerals 
exists,  but  only  rock-salt  is  obtained,  at  Nakhidievan  and  Kulp. 
The  dimate  is  extremely  varied,  the  following  bdng  the  average 
temperatures  and  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Alexandropol  (alt. 
5078  h.)  and  Aralykh  (2755  ft)  respectively:  year  4a*»  January 
I  a*.  July  65",  mean  rainfall  16-2  in.;  and  year  S3*f  Janua>y  ^o-s', 
July  79%  rainfall  6  5  in.  The  populatnn  ntmibered  829,578  in 
1897  (only  375,086  women),  of  whom  82,278  lived  in  the  towns. 
An  estimate  in  1906  gave  a  total  of  909,100.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Armenians  (44I1O00),  Tatars  (40%),  Knrds  (49>389)> 
with  Russians,  Greeks  and  Tates.  Most  of  the  Armenians  bdong 
to  the  Gregorian  (Christian)  Church,  and  only  4020  to  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Church.  The  Tatars  ar^  mostly  ShiiteMusaul- 
mans,  only  2  7,596  being  Sunnites;  77  7  2  bekmg  to  the  peculiar  faith 
of  the  Yezids.  While  barley  only  can  be  grown  on  the  high  parta 
of  the  pbteau,  cotton,  mulberry,  vines  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  arc 
cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Aras.  Cattle-breeding  is  exten- 
sively carried  on;  camds  also  are  bred,  and  leeches  are  collected 
out  of  the  swamps  and  exported  to  Peisla.  Industry  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  cottons,  carpets,  and  felt  goods  are  made  in  the 
villages.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Persia,  but  trade 
with  Asia  Minor  is  declining.  The  government  is  divided  into 
seven  districts — Erivan,  Alexandropol,  Echnaiadzin  (chief  town, 
Vagarshapat),  Nakhichevan,  Novobayaaet,  Surmali  (chief  town, 
Igdyr),  and  Sharur-daralagSa  (chief  town,  Noiashen).  The 
prindpal  towns  are  Erivan  (see  below),  Alexandropol  (32.018 
inhabiunts  in  1897)*  Novobayaxet  (8507).  Nakhichevan  (8845)1 
and  Vagarshapat  (3400). 

BRIVAN,  or  Ixwan,  in  Persian,  iZcwan,  a  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  sitoated  in  40"  14' 
N.,  44*  38'  E.,  J34  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Tiflis,  on  the  Zanga  river, 
from  which  a  great  number  of  irrigation  canals  are  drawn. 
Altitude,  3i70.ft.  Pop.  (1873)  11,93*;  (i«97)  a9f033-  The  old 
Persian  portion  of  the  town  consists  mainly  of  narrow  crooked 
)anes  endosed  by  mud  walls,  which  effectually  conceal  the  houses, 
and  the  modern  Russian  portion  is  laid  out  in  long  ill-paved 
Streets.  On  a  steep  rock,  rising  about  600  ft.  above  the  river, 
stand  the  ruins  of  the  i6lh>century  Turkish  fortress,  containing 
part  of  the  palace  of  the  former  Persian  governors,  a  handsome 
but  greatly  dilapidated  mosque,  a  modern  Greek  church  and 
a  cannon  foundry.  One  chamber,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Sardar, 
bears  witness  to  former  splendour  in  its  decorations.    The  finest 


build-in  the  dty  is  the  mosque  of  Hussdn  Alt  Khan,  famiBariy 
known  as  the  Blue  Mosque  from  the  colour  of  the  enamelled  tUcs 
with  which  it  is  richly  encased.  At  the  moaque  of  Zal  Khan 
a  passion  play  is  performed  yeariy  illuatrative  of  the  assasiinatwn 
of  Hussdn,  the  son  of  All.  Erivao  is  an  Armeidan  episcopal  se^ 
and  has  a  theological  seminary.  The  only  manufaaures  are  a 
little  cotton  doth,  leather,  earthenware  and  blacksmiths'  work. 
The  fruits  of  the  district  are  noted  lor  tkdr  excellence — cspedally 
the  grapes,  apples,  apricots  and  mdons.  Armenians,  Persiaia 
and  Tatars  are  the  prindpal  dements  in  the  population,  besides 
some  Russians  and  Greeks.  The  town  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Turks  in  1582,  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Shah  Abbas  in 
1604,  besieged  by  the  Turks  for  fotir  months  in  161 5,  and  recon- 
quered by  the  Persians  under  Nadir  Shah  in  the  i8th  century. 
In  1 780  it  was  successfully  defended  against  Hetadius,  prince  of 
(jeorgia;  and  in  1804  it  resisted  the  Rnssians.  At  length  in 
1827  Paskevich  took  the  fortress  by  storm,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  town  and  government  were  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace 
of  Turkman-chai.  A  Tatar  poem  in  celebration  of  the  event  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Austrian  poet,  Bodenstedt,  in  his  Tauaud 
mid  tin  Tage  im  Orient  (1850). 

BRLAHQBII.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  a  fertUe  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  S^wabach  and  the 
Regnitx,  x  i  m.  N.W.  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  railway  from  Munid 
to  Band^rg.  Pdp.  (1905)  23,720.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
a  new  town,  the  latter  consisting  of  wide,  straight  and  weU-bnilt 
streets.  The  market  place  is  a  fine  square.  Upon  it  stand  the 
town>hall  and  the  former  paUce  of  the  margraves  of  Bayreuth, 
now  the  main  building  of  the  university.  The  latterwas  founded 
by  the  margrave  Frederidc  (d.  1763),  who,  in  1742,  established 
a  university  at  Bajrreuth,  but  in  1743  removed  it  to  Erlangca 
A  statue  of  the  founder,  erected  in  1843  by  Ki°K  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  square  and  faces  the  univer- 
sity buildings.  The  univenity  has  faculties  of  pl^losophy,  lav, 
medidne  and  Protestant  theology.  Connected  withit  are  a  library 
of  over  200,000  volumes,  geological,  anatomical  and  mineralogical 
institutions,  a  hospital,  several  dinical  establishmenu,  labora- 
tories and  a  botanical  garden.  Among  the  churches  of  the  town 
(six  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic),  only  the  new  town 
church,  with  a  spire  220  ft.  hig^.  Is  remarkable.  The  chief 
industries  of  Erlangen  are  ^nningand  weaving,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  ^^MS,  paper,  brushes  and  gloves.  The  brewing  i  ndustry 
is  also  important,  the  beer  of  Erlangen  bdng  famous  throu^Mut 
(Germany  and  large  quantities  bdng  exported. 

Erlangen  owes  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  who  settled  here  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  introduced  various  manufactures. 
In  XOX7  the  place  was  tcansferred  from  the  bishopric  of  Wliraburg 
to  that  of  Bamberg;  in  X36X  it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  Bohcnuis. 
It  became  a  town  in  X398  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hohenaollerns,  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  in  1416.  There  for 
neariy  three  centuries  it  was  the  property  of  the  margraves  of 
Bayreuth,  bdng  ceded  with  the  rest  of  Bayreuth  to  Prussia  in 
1791.  In  x8  to  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria.  Erlangen 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  poet  Friedrich  Rad^ert, 
and  of  the  philosophers  Johann  GottUeb  Ficbte  aud  Friedrich 
WilhehnvonSchnelllng. 

See  Stein  and  MflUer,  Die  Cesckichle  ton  Erhngen  (1898). 

ERLB.  SIR  WILUAM  (x793*i88o),  English  lawyer  and  judge, 
was  bom  at  Fifchead-Magdalen,  Dorset,  on  the  ist  of  October 
1793,  and  was  educated  at  Windiester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  Having  been  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1819  be  went  the  western  circuit,  becasM  counsd  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  sat  in  parliament  from  X837  to  1841  for  the 
dty  of  Oxford,  anid,  although  of  opposite  politics  to  Lord  L>'nd- 
hurst,  was  made  by  him  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  in  184$. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  queen's  bench  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1859  came  back  to  the  common  pleas  as  chief  justice  upon 
the  promotion  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbiirn.  He  retired  m  186^ 
receiving  the  highest  eulogiums  for  the  ability  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the  judidal  office.  He  died  at 
his  estate  at  Bramshott,  Hampshire,  on  the  28th  of  January 
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x88o»  and  a  monmnent  vitboiit  kb  name  bat  in  his-  mtmaty 
(sometittes  exroneomly  supposed  to  mark  the  phce  wkun  an 
old  gibbet  was)  stands  on  the  top  of  Hindliead. 

See  E.  MsMon,  BmUm  of^wr  Lam  (1904)* 

ERLKOBIO*  Of  EiuE^&iMO,  a  mythical  chaiacter  ia  modem 
Geiman  Hteratuxe,  lefireanted  as  a  gigantic  bearded  num  with 
a  golden  crown  and  trailing  gaments,  who  carries  children  away 
to  that  undiscdvered  coontry  where  he  himself  abides.  There 
b  no  Mch  personage  in  andent  German  mythology,  and  the  name 
is  iingidsticaUy  nothing  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  blander. 
It  first  appeared  hi  Herder's  SUmmm  dtr  VMer  (177^),  where 
it  is  used  in  the  translation  of  the  Danish  song  of  the  Eljf-King's 
DaugkUr  as  eqasyaknt  to  the  Danish  eUerkmgf,  or  tOek&wgey 
that  h,dnrk»Hg€t  the  king  of  the  ehres;  and  the  trae  Gennan 
word  would  have  been  EUbktmg  or  Biiatbdmfy  af tennuds  used 
under  the  modified  form  of  Elfenkinig  by  Wicland  in  his  Oberem 
(i  780).  Herder  was  peobaUy^misled  by  the  fact  that  the  Danish 
word  tlU  signifies  not  only  elf,  but  also'akter  tree  <Gcc.  £He). 
His  mistake  at  any  ate  has  been  perpetuated  by  both  English 
and  French  translators,  who  speak  of  a  *'  king  of  the  alders," 
*'  un  roi  des  aunes,"  and  find  an  explanatkm  of  the  myth  in  the 
tree-worship  of  early  times,  or  in  the  vapoory  cmaaatipps  that 
hang  like  weird  phantoms  round  the  alder  trccsnt  night  Hie 
legend  was  adopted  by  Goethe  as  the  subject  of  6nc  of  his  finest 
ballads,  rendeired  familiar  to  EngUrii  readers  by  the  transbtioiis 
of  Lewis  and  Sis  Waiter  Scott;  and  since  then  it  has  been  treated 
as  a  musical  theme  by  Reichaxdt  and  Schubert 

BRMAN,  PAUL  (x764'i85x),  German  physkist.  Was  bom  in 
Berlin  on  the  29th  of  February  X7O4.  lie  was  the  son  of  the 
historian  Jean  Pierre  Erman  (1735-1814)1  author  of  HiUoire  des 
rifugiis.  He  became  teacher  of  science  successively  at  the  French 
g3rmnashim  in  Berlin,  and  at  the  military  academy,  and  on  the 
foundation  of  the  univex^ty  of  Berlin  •in  xSro  he  was  chosen 
profcssor^of ■  physics^  He  died  at  Beriin  on. the  nth  of  October 
1851.  His  work  was  mainly  concerned  with  electricity  and 
magnetism,  though  he  also  made  some  contributions  to  optics 
and  physiology.  His  son,  Geoio  Aoont  Exjiak  (r3o6-'i877), 
was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  X2th  of  May  1806,  and  after  studying 
natural  science  at  Berlin  and  Ktfnigsberg,  spent  from  xSsS  to 
1830  in  a  jonraey  round  the  world,  an  account  o£  which  he  pub- 
lished in  ReisB  urn  dig  Brdt  dunk  Nordasitn  tmi  die  bciden 
OteafM  (185^-1848).  The  magnetic  bl^rvatnms  he  made  during 
his  travels  were  vtflized  by  C  F.  Gauss  m  haa  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Berlin 
in  x839,  and  died  there  on  the  iath  of  |uly  1877.  From  1841 
to  1865  he  edited  the  Arckiv  fiW  vissenschaftlicAe  Ktmde  van 
Xmsland,  axid  ui  1874  he  published,  with  H.  J.  R.  Petersen, 
DU  €rumdtagen  der  Causs^scheH  TktotU  und  di§  Srtckeinmtgtn 
des  Erdmagnetismus  im  Jakre  1829. 

His  son  jQEUoMi  Pfenen  Aaolf  Ekham  (1854-  ),  a  famous 
Egyptologist,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  October  1854. 
Educated  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  in  1883  and  ordiiuuy  professor  in  1892  of  Egyptology 
in  the  university  of  Berlixi»  and  in  1885  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Egyptian  department  of  the  royal  museum.  For  an 
account  of  the  Egyptological  work  of  Erman  and  his  school, 
see  EcvM:  iMtguags, 

BBVAMABIC  (fl.  390-976),  king  of  the  East  Goths,  belonged 
to  the  Amali  iamiiy,  and  woa  the  son  of  Aduulf.  His  name 
occurs  as  Ermanaricus  <Jordancs),  Afrmanardks  (Gothic), 
Eormenrk  (A.  Sax«),  jOrmunrck  (Norse),  Ermcnrtch  (M.H. 
German) .  Ermanaik  built  up  f  orhimself  a  vast  kingdom,  which 
evcntuaUy  extended  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic  arid  from 
the  Don  to  the  Theiss.  He  drove  the  Wndals  out  of  Dacta, 
compelled  the  allegiaofle  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  West 
Goths,  procured  the  submission  of  the  Herules,  of  many  Slav 
and  Finnish  tribes,  and  even  of  the  Esthonians  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  L»  his  laUr  days  the  west  Goths  threw 
off  bis  yoke,. and,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  rather  than 
witness  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  he  is  said  by  Ammianus 
Maroellimis  to  have  committed  suicide;  His  fate  early  became 
the  oentie  of  popolar  tradition,  which  found  its  way  into  the 


I  aanative  of  Jordanesor  Jomandas  itkrehut  gdkii,  chap,  14), 
who  compared  him  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  certainly  ex- 
aggerated the  extent  of  bis  kingdom.  He  is  there  said  to  have 
caused  a  certain  Sunilda  or  Sanlelh  to  be  torn  asunder  by  wild 
horses  on  account  of  her  hu^Mind's  traitorous  conduct.  Her 
brothers  Sams  and  Ammius  sought  to  avenge  her.  They 
succeeded  in  wounding,  not  in  killing  tlM  Gothic  king,  whose 
death  supervened  in  his  one  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the 
joint  effectaof  bis  wound  and  fear  of  the  Hurmish  invasion.  This 
is  evidently  a  pan4>hrase  of  popular  story  which  sou^t  to  supply 
plausibk  xcasoas  for  Erxnanaric's  end.  In  German  legend 
Ermanaric  became  the  typical  cruel  tyrant,  and  references  to 
his  crimes  abound  in  Gennan  epic  and  in  Anglo*Saxon  poetry. 
He  b  made  to  replace  Odoacer  as  the  enemy  of  Dietrich  iA  Bern, 
his  nephew,  and  hia  history  b  rdated  in  the  Norse  VUkma  or 
Tkidnknagi,  which  chiefly  embodies  German  tradition.  Hb 
evil  genius,  Sifka,  Sibicho  or  Bicd,  brings  about  the  death  of  hb 
threesons.  TheHarlungs,IrabrcckeandFritile,>axehbnephews, 
whom  he  has  strangled  for  the  sake  of  their  treasure,  the  Brbingo 
meni.  Sonhild  or  Svanhild  becomes  the  wife  of  Ermanaric, 
and  the  motive  for  her  murder  b  replaced  by  an  accusation  of 
adultery  between  Svanhild  and  her  stepson.  The  story  was 
already  connected  with  the  Nibchingen  when  it:  found  its  way 
to  the  Scarufiiuman  north  by  way  of  Germany.  In  the  Vdlsunga 
Saga  Svanhild  b  the  daughter  of  Sigurd  and  Gudrun.  She  b 
given  in  marriage  to  the  Gothic  king  Jormunrek  (Ermanaric), 
who  sends  his  son  Kandver  as  proxy  wooer  in  company  of  Bicci, 
the  evil  counsellor.  Randver  b  persuaded  by  Bicci  to  take  his 
father's  bride  for  himself.  Randver  b  hanged  and  Svanhild 
trampled  to  death  by  horses  in  the  gate  of  the  castle.  Gudrun 
eggs  on  S5rli  and  Hamdir  or  Hamlheow,  her  two  sons  by  her 
third  husband,  Jonakr  the  Hun,  to  avenge  their  sister.  On  the 
way  thciy  slay  their  half-brother  Erp,  whom  they  suspect  of 
hdEewannness  in  the  cause;  arrived  in  the  hall  of  Ermanaric 
they  make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Goths,  and  hew  off  the  hands 
and  feet  of  Ermaiutfit,  but  they  themselves  are  slain  with  stones. 
The  tak  b  told  with  variations  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  {Historia 
Danka,  ed.  Milller,  p.  408,  &c.),  and  in  the  Icelandic  poems,  the 
LayofHomtkta»^GudruH*sChainofWoefZXid  in  the  prose  Edda. 

BnuooaArav.^— W.  Grimm,  in  Die  deutsche  HMetuage  (xid  ed., 
Berlin,  i967>,  Qtiotes  the  acocniat  given  by  jordanes,  references  in 
BcowuU,  in  the  Wanderer's  Songt  Enter  Book,  in  Parcrval,  in  Dielrichs 
Fluckt,  the  account  given  in  the  Quedlinhurg  Chronicle,  by  Ekkchard 
in  the  CkronUon  Urspergense^  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  &c.  See  also 
Vigf6scon  and  Powell.  arpu$  poHiam  horaale,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1883), 
and  H.  Symons,  "  Die  deutsche  Heldensage  "  in  Paul's  Crundrtss 
d,  germau,  PkU.  voL  iii.  (Stiassbuzg,  1900). 

ERMEIWUiD,  or  Ervund  (Kermui),  a  dbtrict  of  Germany, 
in  East  Prussia,  extending  from  the  Frisches  Haff,  a  bay  in  the 
Baltic,  inland  towards  the  Polbh  frontier.  It  b  a  well'woodcd 
sandy  tract  of  country,  has  an  area  of  about  1650  sq.  m.,  a 
population  of  240,000,  and  b  divided  into  the  dbtxicts  of  Brauns- 
berg,  Heibberg,  ROasel  and  AUenstcin. 

Ermeland  was  originally  one  of  the  eleven  dbtricts  of  old 

Prussia  and  was  occupied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  (.Deuistktr 

Orden),  being  made  in  1250  one  of  the  four  bbh<^ri^  of    the 

country  under  their  sway.    The 'bishop  of  Ermeland  shortly 

afterwards  declared  himself  independent  of  the  order,  and  became 

a  prince  of  the  Empire.    In  1466  Ermeland,  together  with  West 

Prussb,  was  by  the  peace  of  Thora  attached  to  the  crown  of 

Poland,  and  the  bishop  had  a  seat  in  the  PoUsh  senate.    In  1 77a 

it  was  again  incorporated  with  Priissia.    Among  the  bishops  of 

the  see,  which  still  exists,  with  its  seat  in  Fraaenberg,  may  bo 

mentioned  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  n., 

and  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius  (X504-X579),  the  founder  of  the 

Jesuit  college  in  Braunsberg. 

See  Hipter,  UteratwrefschkhU  des  Bislhumt  Emdand  (Brauns- 
bcn;,  1873);  the  Monumenta  historiae  Warmiensis  (Mainz,  i86o* 
1864,  and  Braunsberg,  1866-1873,  4  vols.);  and  Buchholz,  Abriss 
einer  Ceschkkte  des  Ermlands  (Braunsberg,  1903.) 

■II  III        II    .       ■■II    I     ^ II         ■    II  ■!  '        ■  -    ■  I  I  J  .     I  .     I      ..» 

*  Emerka  and  FridU  (Beowulf,  QuedJingfrnrg  ChronX  Aid  and 
Etgard  {VUkina  Saga).  In  the  original  myth  the  Harlungs,  who 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Hartunff  brothers,  were  sent  to  bring 
honeSQiyf,  the  bride  of  the  sky<t;od.  irmintitt^ 
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BBmta^&dktfictaad  taVnollteTniwvML  The  district 
liu  io  Uk  BuUi-caU  of  the  pravince  tod  in  Invennl  by  the 
Diaktuberg.  In  it  >tc  Liiic  Chiiiiic,  the  Duly  tiue  lake  in  tlie 
(Dontfy,  4nd  tlw  wuite*  of  Ibe  Vui,  Olilants,  Komali,  and 
UsulQ  riven,  wliich  liM  wilhia  jo  m.  cr[  odo  inotbcr.  The  IrgiOD 
bu  ■  gcDsal  elevUion  of  (bout  jjoo  ll.  uid  is  fine  tgriculluial 
and  puiQiil  aniDtiy,  beilda  (snUiniiig  valuable  nuDcnb, 
Including  coal  and  gold.  Eimelci  town,  pop.  (1904)  1451,  a  by 
nil  1 75  m.  S.E.  of  jDhumesburg,  ud  74  m.  S.S.W.  of  Macbado- 
duip  on  [^e  pRlDiia-Ddagoa  Bay  nllway.  A  govemineiil 
experiiaental  fans,  with .  Bome  teoa  acm  ol  planlalifin^,  b 
niinWIntd   ben. 

■ppuently  appticabte  in  its  propel  *enK  only  vbea  the  aoinial 
ii  in  ill  otiite  wiDlei  coal.  This  animal  Duaaures  loin.inlngth 
n.  long,  and  beiaiina  biuby 
OB  is  reddish  bicnn  above 
and  white  beneath,  cb>i^gTnfl  ia  the  winter  of  northern  latitudes 
to  snowy  whiteneM,  encept  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  at  alt 
(easons  is  tJack.  In  Sootlish  specimens  this  change  in  winter  ia 
complete,  but  In  (base  found  in  Che  southern  diilricti  of  England 
it  is  usually  only  partial,  the  enniuepreMniing  during  winter  a 
pitbald  appearance.    The  white  colour  ii  evidently  proleclivt 


to  itad  niMbsuvtd  on  tbeii  prey. 


than  a    daiic  covering, 
^at    within    the  body. 


ented  in  America  t>y  a  fonn  which  can  acaicely  be  regarded 
ly  dislincl.     It  Inhabits  thicket)  and  stony  placet. 


and  frequently  makes  u 


bywhicl 
wiUei 


I  lals,  vater-tati  and  ri 
y  and  boldness,  hence  ll 
il  Is  commonly  known. 
s  In  pursuit 


Eaccedingly  sanguinary 

name  Jiect.  signifying  bold. 
[  takes  tudily  to  water,  and 


ctive  lo  poultry 

attack  hans.  Giing  itself  lo  the  throat  ol  lU  victim,  aad  defying 
all  the  eSotu  of  the  latter  to  diinigige  it.  TIm  female  briiigi 
forth  five  young  ones  abonl  tlw  beginnlnc  of  nmmer.  The 
winter  OMt  of  the  ermbte  fnrni  one  of  Iha  moat  valuable  of 
nRcraerdal  fun,  and  ia  Imponed  in  CDOimoaa  qoastlties  from 
Norway.  Sweden,  Knnia  and  Siberia.  It  it  largely  used  for 
muflt  and  tipptta,  and  ai  a  tHmmiog  tor  state  lobes,  the  jet  black 
pointt  ol  ihc  tail)  being  ioterted  at  regular  Intervals  as  an 
omamenl.  Id  the  reign  a[  Edward  III.  thewcartng  of  ermine  wat 
leslrScted  to  tnemben  of  the  royal  family;  but  it  now  enters  In  lb 
tloHit  all  state  robes,  the  rank  and  position  of  the  wcusr  being 

dispoaHion,  of  Ihe  black  tpoia.     (See  alsa  Tat.) 

BUnHI  tnEBT.  Document)  and  writen  ol  the  itth  and 
toceaeding  centuries  occutooiUy  menthm  four  "toyal  roads" 
in  Britain— Icknicld  Street,  Eming  0(  Eimlne  Slreet,  Walling 
Street  and  Fan  Way — at  standing  apart  from  all  ether  exisiing 
toads  and  enjoying  Ibe  spedil  protection  of  the  lung.  Un- 
fortunately Iheie  authorities  are  not  at  all  agreed  at  10  their 
preeiso  course;  the  n»d>  themselves  do  not  occur  as  tpediUy 
privileged  in  aclual  legal  or  other  practice,  and  ii  it  likely  that 
lb(  caltgoiy  ol  Four  Roads  is  the  invention  ol  a  lawyer  or  an 
•ntiquacy.    The  namea  arc,  tuwavo','  auaMtd  10  tome  extent 


by  laity  cfaallen  which  it 

boundaries.  From  these  chailen  we  know  that  Icknidd  Street 
ran  along  the  Berkshire  downs  and  Ibe  Chilterns,  that  Ermine 
Street  ran  more  or  less  due  north  through  Hnntingdonthirc, 
thai  Watling  Street  ran  north-west  acros  the  midlaads  from 
London  lo  Shtenbuiy,  and  Foss  diagonally  lo  it  from  Lmcobi 
or  Leiceiler  to  Bath  and  mid-Son^eacL  This  evidence  only 
proves  the  existence  of  these  roads  in  Saxon  and  Kormin  daya. 
But  Ibcy  all  seem  to  be  much  older.  Icknicld  Street  is  probably 
a  prehiltoric  ridgeway  akng  the  downa,  uliliad  perhaps  by  ibe 
Romana  near  iit  euletn  end,  but  in  geoeral  col  Romas.  Enaiic 
Slreet  coLnddei  with  pan  of  a  tine  ol  Roman  roadt  leading 
north  from  London  through  HunllngdoB  to  Linctdn.  Thit  Use 
is  foOowed  by  the  OU  Nonh  Road  through  Chethunt,  BuBling- 
Ibrd,  Royilan,  and  Huntingdon  lo  Castor  neat  Pelcrboioi^; 
and  thence  il  can  be  traced  through  lanei  and  byways  paK 
Ancaalet  to  Lincoln.  Watling  Street  is  the  Roman  highway 
from  Loedon  by  St  Alhan's  (Vetulamium)  to  Wroieter  near 
Sbrewibory  (Wroconium).  Foia  is  the  Roman  liighway  fna 
Lincobi  10  Bath  and  Eieter.  Hence  it  faai  been  luppotcil,  and 
is  still  fiequeatly  alleged,  that  the  Four  Roadt  were  the  princyul 
highways  of  Ronuo  Brittin.  Hiis,  however,  it  not  the  cue. 
Icknicld  Street  b  not  Roman  and  the  three  roads  which  follow 
Roman  lines.  Ermine  Street,  Witling  Street,  and  Fooa,  luld  na 
pccular  position  in  the  Romano-Britiah  road  ayscem  (kc 
BarralM:  Soman).  In  lalej  timca,  the  namea  Ermine  Street, 
Icknicld  Street  and  Watling  Street  have  been  applied  to  oibcr 
roadt  of  Roman  or  supposed  Roman  origin.  Iliit.  however. 
it  wholly  the  work  of  Eliubcthan  or  aubt^uent  anliqaaiia  and 
deservet  no  oedence. 

The  detivationt  of  the  fotir  namea  ate  tmknowu.  T..tn;>lil, 
Ermine  and  Watling  tnay  be  from  pTigti^li  posonal  fumca; 
FosB,  originally  Fas,  seems  lo  be  the  Lat.  /«ia  in  its  occasional 
medieval  sense  of  a  hank  of  upcast  earth  or  atones,  such  as  tfaa 
ogiiTofaroad.  (F.J.B.) 

BRM OLDDB  HIGELLDS.  or  EiHOiD  THE  BuCK,  waa  a  iBoA 
of  Aqultaine,  who  accompanied  King  Pippin,  ton  of  thccnpero 
Louis  I.,  on  a  campaign  into  Brittany  in  814.  Subac<|uently 
he  was  baniriied  from  Pippin's  couit  on  a  ducge  of  '~-i*i"g  tiM 
king  against  hit  father,  and  retired  to  Strsasbotf,  vheie  h* 
sought  to  regain  Ihe  cmpeiDi't  favour  by  writing  a  poem  on  hit 
Lie  and  deeds.  About  Sjo  be  obtained  hb  recall,  and  hat  been 
identified  with  Hermoldus,  who  appcan  as  Pippin^  chancellar 
in  83S.  Eimoldus  waa  a  cultured  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  and  hit  poem,  /■  jbMdrsni  Hludonci  imptroimt, 
has  some  historical  value.  It  consbts  ol  (bur  bookt  and  deab 
with  tho  life  tod  exploits  of  Louia  from  7Br  to  S>6.  He  aba 
wrote  two  pocmt  In  imitatioo  of  Ovid,  which  wa«  «il<lies)cd 

His  writings  an  pobtithed  in  the  if<9>iuiiaai  Cermanlat  Uilcri.-^ 
SiTiphru,  Bund  2  (Kaaover.  1S16  fol.);  by  I.  P.  Micne  in  the 
Palrelitia  ZJIiim,  tomr  log  0*aris,  iftH):  and  by  E.  DhmniVT  ii 
the  PiiUiu  Lalixi  am  Canliki.  Band  >  (B^Iin.  iWi-iS&i).  Sn 
W.  O.  Henke!.  Cbcr  ia  Ultcnuhm  Wtrtk  itr  CM»U(  ia  ErmMK 
tUtaiai  (Eibnbunt.  1B76):  W.  Watteobach.  DtnUcUmmAi  C- 
ifituiLiguUcn,  Bind  I  (Berlin.  1904)1  aad  A.  Fotthatc,  P-f^irf^m 
tuibirua,  pp.  430-431  (Bcifin,  iBgiS). 

BRHB,  the  name  of  a  river  and  two  lakes  Id  the  nottli-inst  d 
Itebad.  Hie  livei  rises  in  Lou^  Cowoa,  coimljr  JjimtSiri, 
114  fl.  above  sea-level,  Bowl  north  throng  Loi^  Oughtci 
with  a  terpentine  course  and  a  direction  generally  nanhwatd. 
and  then  broadens  into  tho  Upper  Lough  Eme,  «  abaOac 
irregular  sheet  of  water  13  m.  long,  to  bcact  with  ialukds  at 
tn  present  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  wata-chaiueli  lamify- 
iDg  through  the  land.  The  river  then  winds  past  the  town  of 
Ennfskillen  on  rts  island,  and  enters  Lough  Erne,  a  bc&utifol 
bke  nearly  iS  m.  kng  and  j  m.  in  exttema  width,  i-r^t^ir.i^ 
many  itlandt,  but  lot  dosely  covered  with  them  than  the  cpper 
lough-  One  of  them,  Devcnish,  b  celebrated  lor  its  aDCiqoiLriaa 
remains  (we  Enniseillim).  The  river  tlica  runs  wcatwatd  i* 
Donegal  Bay,  lorming  a  Gne  fall  at  Ballythtaoon  ((.>.).  Loi«k 
Eme  contaiot  tnul  and  pike.  These  wtteti  admit  of  OAvicatiiB 
by  laall  Ktaatcrt,  but  little  trade  ia  carried  on.     Tlw  am  d 
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Clia  Ent  bMis,  wUch  faMbula  a  rUt  ftomber  of  stnaD  loagBi, 
U  aboat  1600  sq.  m.,  tnd  it  covers  put  of  the  counties  Cavan, 
Longford,  Ldtrim,  Fcnoanagfa  and  DonegaL  The  length  of 
the  Erne  vall^  is  about  70  91. 

KRJTBtT  L  (Ernst  Anton  Kasl  Ludwio),  duke  ol  Saxe- 
Cohurg-Gotha  (17&4-X844),  was  the  aon  d  Fzancis»  duktf  of 
Saze-Cobuxg-Saalfdd,  aiid  was  b<Mm  on  the  sod  of  January 
1 784.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (9th  of  DcCemtier  1806) 
the  duchy  of  Cobutg  was  occupied  by  Napoleon  as  conquered 
territory,  and  Ernest  did  not  oome  into  his  inheritance  till  after 
thepeaoeofXilslt  (July  1807).  Owing  to  the  part  he  had  played 
in  asBsting  the  Pniasians  at  the  battle  of  Aueist&dt  he  continued 
out  of  favour  with  Napoleon,  and  be  threw  hiniself  with  vigour 
into  the  wv  of  Ubciaitiott  against  the  French.  After  the  battle 
of  Leipsig  he  waa  given  the  command  of  the  V.  army  corps  and 
reduced  Mains  by  blockade;  he  also  commanded  tht  Saxon 
troops  during  the  campaign  of  1815.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  piindpality  of  Lichteidierg  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  received  a  slight  augmentatiott 
after  the  second  peace  of  Paris.  These  territories  he  sold  to 
Prussia  in  1834  In  1826,  in  the  division  of  the  territories  of  the 
doclgr  of  Saxe>Gotha  which  followed  the  death  of  its  kst  duke 
(February  1825),  he  received  the  ducby  of  Gotha,  ceding  that  of 
SaaUeld  to  the  duke  ol  Meintngen;  aind  he  now  exchanged  his 
style  of  Ernest  III.  of  Saze-Coburg-Saalfeld  for  that  of  Ernest 
I.  of  Saxe-Coburg<Gotha.  In  x8ax  he  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Coburg,  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  traditionai^stem 
of  estates  at  Gotha«    Be  died  on  the  syth  of  January  1844. 

Duke  Ernest,  who  waa  not  only  a  good  soldier  and  keen 
sportsman,  but  an  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  and  sdences, 
did  much  for  the  economic,  educational  and  oonstttutioDal 
development  of  his  territories;  and  his  advice  ^ways  carried 
great  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  other  German  sovereigns. 
It  was,  however,  for  the  splendid  international  position  attained 
by  the  house  of  Coburg  under  him  that  his  reign  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished. Hi^  younger  brother  Leopold  (gjf.)  becaine'khig  of 
the  Belgians;  his  brother  Ferdinand  (b.  2785}  married  the 
wealthy  princess  Antoinette  von  Kohaiy  (1816)  and  was  the 
lather  of  the  duchess  of  Nemours  and  of  the  futnre  King 
Ferdinand  of  Portugal.  Of  his  sisters^  Antoinette  (1779*1824) 
aaarried  Duke  Alexander  of  Wilrttembcig;  Juliane  (Alexandra 
Feodorovna]  (x  781-1860)  married  the  Russian  ccsaxevich 
Constant ine,  from  whom  she  was,  however,  divorced  in  j8>o; 
and  Victoria  (X786-X861),  wife  of  Edward  Augustus,  duke  of 
Kent,  became  the  mother  of  Qutai  Victoria.  Duke  Ernest  was 
twice  married:  (x)  in  18x7  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Duke  Augustus 
of  Saxe-(jOtha,  whom  he  finally  divorced  in  X826;  (2>iin  1831  to 
Maria,  daughter  of  Duke  Alexander  of  Wttrttomberg.  Of  his 
sons,  by  his  first  wife,  Ernest  succeeded  him  in  the  dudiy,  and 
Albert  married  Queen  Victoria. 

BRlfBST  IL,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg->Cotha  (18x8-1893),  ^w 
bom  at  Coburg  on  the  axst  of  June  k8i8,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Duke-Ernest  I.  He  enjoyed  a  varied  education;  he  studied  at 
the  university  of  Bonn  with  his  brother  Albert;  his  military 
training  he  received  in  the  Saxon  army*  The  widespread 
connexions  of  his  family  opened  to  him  many  courts  of  Europe, 
and  after  he  became  of  age  he  travelled  much.  The  position  of 
his  uncle  Le^>old,  who  was  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  especially 
the  marriage  of  his  l»other  Albert  to  the  queen  of  England,  his 
cousin,  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  political  problems  of  Europe.  In  184D-X641  he  under- 
took a  jouniey  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  in  the  latter  country 
anothcrcousin,  Ferdinand,  was  king<onson.  In  i844hesucceeded 
his  father.  His  own  character  and  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  made  him  one  of  the  most  Liberal  princes  in 
Germany.  He  was  able  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
disputes  with  the  Coburg  estates.  He  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  wjth  Uttle  trouble,  for  he  anticipated 
the  demands  of  the  people  of  Gotba  for  a  reform,  and  in  1852 
introduced  a  new  constitution  by  which  the  administralioo  of 
his  two  duchies  was  assimilated  in  many  pointa  The  govern- 
ment of  his  small  dominions  did  not  afidid  ioffidcst  scope  for 


hb  restless  and  versatile  ambition;  his  desire  to  plav  a  great 
part  in  (Serman  affairs  was  probably  Increased  by  the  feding 
that,  thou^  he  was  the  head  of  his  house,  he  waa  to  sMUe  extent 
overshadowed  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  which 
ruled  in  Belgium,  England  and  PortugaL  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  supporters  of  every  attempt  aoadioto  reform  the  (jerraan 
constitution  and  bring  about  the  unity  of  Germany.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedbigs  of  theFtenkfort  parliament, 
and  it  waa  often  said,  probably  without  reason,  th^  he  hoped 
to  be  chosen  emperor  himself.  However  that  may  be,  he  strongly 
urged  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  that  position  when  it  was 
offered  him  in  1849;  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  ooas- 
pHcated  negotiationa  of  the  following  year,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  a  congress  of  princes  met  at  Bexlin  in  4850.  He 
highly  valued  the  opportunities  adilch  this  and  similar  meetings 
gave  him  for  exercising  political  inSuenoe,  and  he  would  have 
feh  most  at  home  as  a  member  of  a  permanent  couadi  of  the 
German  princes. 

Ambitious  also  of  miStaiy  distinction,  and  sympathising  with 
the  rising  of  the  people  of  Schleswig-Holstein  against  the  Danes 
in  1849,  -Ernest  accepted  a  command  in  the  federal  army.  In 
the  engagement  of  EckemfOtde  in  April  1849  the  troops  under  his 
orders  succeeded  in  capturing  two  Danish  frigates,  a  remaikable 
feat  of  which  he  was  justly  proud.  His  greatest  services  to 
Germany  were  perforated  doting  the  years  of  reaction  which 
followed;  almost  alone  among  the  (German  princes  he  remained 
fiiithful  to  the  Liberal  and  National  ideals,  and  he  allowed  his 
dominions  to  be  used  as  an  a^tum  by  the  writers  and  politicians 
who  had  to  leave  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  reactionary  parties 
looked  on  him  with  great  suspicion,  and  it  was  at  tUs  time  that 
he  formed  a  frienddiip  with  Gustav  Fkeytag,  the  celebrated 
novehst,  whom  he  protected  when  the  Prusrian  govenunent 
demanded  his  arrest.  His  connexion  with  the  English  oourt 
gave  him  i  position  of  much  influence,  but  no  one  waa  more 
purely  German  lA  his  feelixigs  and  opinions.  The  maniage  of 
his  niece  Victoria  with  Frederick,  the  heir  to  the  Prussian  throne, 
strengthened  his  connexion  with  Prussia,  but  caused  the  Con- 
servative party  to  look  with  increased  suspicion  on  the  Coburg 
influence.  He  was  the  first  German  prince  to  visit  Napoleon  UI., 
arid  was  present  when  Orsini  made  his  celebrated  attempt  on 
the  emperor's  life.  After  i96o  ho  became  the  chief  patron  and 
protector  of  the  i^Ta^mi/  Verein;  he  encouraged  the  newly-formed 
rifle  cIubs,andnotwithstand£ngthestrongdisapproval  of  his  fellow* 
monarcfas,  allowed  his  couit  to  become  the  centre  of  the  rising 
national  agitation.  Still  a  warm  adherent  of  Prussia,  in  X862 
he  set  an  example  to  the  other  princes  by  voluntarily  makmg 
an  agreement  by  which  his  troops  were  placed  in  war  under  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Like  aU  the  other  Nationalists, 
he  was  much  embairassed  by  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  and  the 
democtatic  opinions  of  the  Coburg  court,  which  were  shared 
by  the  crown  prince  FMerick,  were  a  serious  embanassmeat  to 
that  minister.  The  opposition  became  more  accentuated  when 
the  duke  allowed  his  dominions  to  be  used  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Augustenburg, 
who  claimed  the  duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Holstchi,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Bismarck  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if 
Frederick  the  Great  had  been  alive  the  duke  would  have  been  in 
the  fottrcsaof  Spandau.  In  1863  he  was  present  at  the  Fttrtknhg 
in  Fkankfort,  and  from  this  time  was  in  more  frequent  communica- 
tion with  the  Austrian  court,  where  his  cousin  Alexander,  Count 
Itfensdotff,  was  minister.  However,  when  war  broke  out  in  x866, 
he  at  once  placed  his  troops  at  the  disposition  of  Prussia; 
Bismarck  had  in.  an  important  fetter  explained  to  him  his  pohcy 
and  tacties.  He  was  personally  concerned  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  the  war;  for  the  Hanoverian  army,  in  its 
attempt  to  march  south  and  join  the  Bavarians,  had  to  pass 
through  Thuringia,  and  the  battle  of  Langensalxa  was  fought 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gotha.  Ifis  tioopa  took 
part  in  the  battle,  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Prussians, 
the  duke,  who  was  not  present  daring  the  fight,  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  stop  it.  He  bore  an  important  share  in  the  negotiations 
before  and  alter  the  baltk,  and  his  action  at  this  time  baa  been 
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tht  subject  of  mudk  controversy,  for  ii  was  suggested  that  white 
he  offerad  to  mediate  he  really  acted  as  a  partisan  of  Prussia* 
For  his  services  to  Prussia  he  received  as  a  present  the  forest 
of  Schmalkalden.  He  was  with  the  Prussian  headquarters  in 
Bohemia  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war. 

With  the  year  x866  the  political  r61e  which  Enust  had  played 
ended.  The  result  was  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  his  expecta* 
tions,  but  it  must  be  remembered  how  difficult  was  the  position 
of  the  oaixwr  German  princes;  and  he  quoted  with  great  satis* 
faction  the  words  used  in  1871  by  the  emperor  William  at 
Versailles,  that "  to  him  in  no  small  degree  was  due  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire."  He  was  a  man  of  varied  tastes,  a  good 
musician — ^hc  composed  several  operas  and  songs— and  a  keen 
sportsman,  a  quality  in  which  he  differed  from  his  brother. 
Notwithstanding  his  Liberalism,  he  had  a  great  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  and  family,  and  in  his  sui^port  of  constitutional 
government  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  essential  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  He  died  at  Rcinhardsbrunn  on  the  22nd  of 
August  1893.  In  x&i3  the  duke  married  Alexandrine,  daughter 
of  the  grandduke  of  Baden;  there  were  no  children  by  this 
marriage  and  the  succession  to  Saxe<Coburg  Gotha  passed 
therefore  to  the  children  of  his  younger  brother  Albert.  By 
Albert's  marriage  contract  the  duchy  could  not  be  held  together 
with  the  English  crown;  thus  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Edward 
VU.,  was  passed  ovor  and  it  came  to  his  second  son,  Alfred, 
duke  of  Edinburgh  (x844~x90o).  When  Alfred  died  without 
sons  in  July  1900  the  succession  to  the  duchy  passed  to  a  younger 
brother  Arthur,  duke  of  Connaught;  but  the  duke  aiul  his  son» 
Arthur,  passed  on  their  claim  to  Charles  Edward,  duke  of  Albany 
(b.  1884),  who  became  duke  of  Saxe>Cobttrg-Gotha  in  succession 
to  his  uncle  Alfred.  In  1905  Charles  Edward  married  Victoria 
Adelaide  (b.  X885),  princess  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  by  whom  he 
has  a  son  John  Leopold  (b.  1906). 

Duke  Ernest  was  something  of  a  writer.  He  brought  out  an 
account  of  the  travels  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  which  he  undertook 
in  x86a  as  JUise  des  Herzogs  Ernsl  von  Sach$e»'Kobwg'Cotka 
nock  Agypien  (Lcipdg,  X864);  and  he  published  his  memoirs, 
Aus  meinem  Lcbem  imd  aus  meiner  Zeit  (BerUn,  i867~x889). 
This  work  is  in  three  volumes  and  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  a  most  critical  period  of  German  history;  there 
is  an  English  translation  by  P.  Andrcae  <x888-x89o). 

Sec  also  Sir  T.  Martin,  Ujf  of  U.R.U,  tht  Pnnct  Consort  (1875^ 
1880);  Hon.  C.  Grey,  Early  Years  of  the  Prince  Consort  (1867):  A. 
Ohom,  Herzoe  Ernst  II.,  ein  Lebensbild  (Leipzig,  1894);  and  E. 
Tempcltey,  aertog  Ernsl  von  Koburg  imd  das  Jahr  1806  (Berlin, 
1898).  0-  W.  Hk.) 

BRMEST  AUGUSTUS  (x77x-x85x),  king  of  Hanover  and  duke 
of  Cumberland,  fifth  son  of  the  English  king  George  III.,  was 
bom  at  Kew  on  the  5th  of  June  177 1.  Having  studied  at  the 
university  of  (jiittingen,  he  entered  the  Hanoverian  srmy,  serving 
as  a  leader  of  cavalry  when  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain 
and  Frsnce  in  1793,  aiui  winning  a  reputation  for  bravery. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  the  battle  of  Tournai  in  May  1794, 
and  when  Hanover  withdrew  from  the  war  in  1795  he  returned 
to  England,  being  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army 
in  1799.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Teviotdale  and  granted  an  allowance  of  £1 2,000  a  year,  after 
which  he  held  several  lucrative  military  positions  in  England, 
and  began  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  to 
take  part  in  political  life.  A  stanch  Tory,  the  duke  objected  to 
all  proposals  of  reform,  especially  to  the  granting  of  any  relief 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  great  influence  with  his  brother 
the  prince  regent, afterwards  King  Georgp  IV.,in  addition  to  being 
often  consulted  by  the  Tory  leaders.  In  x8io  he  was  seveiely 
injured  by  an  assassin,  probably  his  valet  Sellis,  who  was  found 
de&d;  and  subsequently  tw»  men  were  impriwned  for  asserting 
that  the  duke  had  murdered  his  valet.  Recovering  from  his 
wounds,  Cumberland  again  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war;  and 
having  been  made  a  British  fidd-manhal,  was  in  command  of  the 
Hanoverian  army  during  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  being 
present,  although  not  in  action,  at  the  battle  of  Leipxig.  In 
May  x8is  Ernest  married  his  cousin,  Frederics  (i778-x84i)f 
daughter  of  Charles  II-  duke  of  Meckleabuis-Streiiu  and  widoiw 


of  Frederick,  prince  of  Sohns-Biaunfeb,  a  tmlon  wliidi  wu 
very  repugnant  to  his  mother  Queen  Charlotte,  and  was  dlsEked 
in  England,  where  the  duke's  strong  Toryism  had  made  him 
unpopular.  Parliament  refused  to  incicase  his  allowance  froa 
£x8,ooo,  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  1804,  to  £24,000  a  year, 
and  indignant  at  the  treatment  he  received  the  duke  spent  some 
years  in  Berlin.  Returning  to  England  after  the  accession  of 
George  IV.  in  iSso,  his  political  power  was  again  conaderable, 
while  deaths  in  the  r^al  famUy  made  ft  likely  that  he  would 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Although  his  personal  influeDce  with  the 
sovereign  ceased  upon  the  death  of  George  IV.  in  1830,  the  duke 
continued  to  oppose  all  measures  for  the  eatension  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  including  the  Reform  Bill  of  X85S;  and  hb 
unpopularity  was  augmented  by  suspicions  that  he  bad  favoured 
the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  When  William  IV. 
died  in  June  X837,  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanorer  were 
separated;  and  Ernest,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  late  king, 
became  king  of  Hanover.  At  once  cancdling  the  ocmstitatioa 
which  Wiiham  had  given  to  his  kingdom  in  1833,  he  acted  as  aa 
absolute  monarch,  and  the  constitution  v/hich  he  sanctioned  in 
1840  was  permeated  with  his  own  illiberal  ideas.  In  GermiB 
politics  he  a'as  vigilant  and  active,  and  mindful  of  the  material 
interests  of  his  country.  His  reign,  however,  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  serious  trouble  between  king  and  people  had  arisen  when 
he  died  at  Herrenhausen  on  the  i8tb  of  November  1851  (see 
Hanover:  History).  In  spite  of  his  arbitrary  rule  and  fais 
reactionary  ideas  the  king  was  popular  among  his  subjects, 
and  his  statue  in  Hanover  bears  the  words  "Dem  Landes  Veto 
sem  treuits  Volk."  Ernest,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
ablest  of  the  sons  of  George  IH.,  left  an  only  child,  George,  who 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  Hanover. 

See  C.  A.  Wilkinson,  Reminiscences  of  the  Court  and  Tittfs  t/f 
King  Ernest  of  Hanoter  (London^  1886);  von  Mabnie,  KoTiif 
Ernst  Augmst  (Hasibvcr,  1861):  and4tae  various  hiskoties  of  Cicat 
Britain  and  Haoover  for  the  period. 

fiRHE8n,JOHAllNAQGU8r(x707^i7Sx),  German  theologian 
and  philologist,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August  1707,  at  Tennstadt 
in  Thuringia,  of  which  place  his  father  was  pastor,  besides  being 
superintendent  of  the  electoral  dioceses  of  Thnringia,  Sale  a&d 
Sangerhauscn.  At  th^  age  of  sixteen  he  ^»as  sent  to  the  ee)e> 
brated  Saxon  cblster  school  e(  Pforta  (Schulpforta).  At  twenty 
he  entered  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and  studied  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Leipxig*  In  1730  be  was  made  master  in 
the  faculty  of  phikisopfay.  In  the  following  year  he  accqited  the 
office  of  conrector  in  the  Thomas  school  of  Ldprig,  ol  which 
J.  M^  Gesner  was  then  rector,  an  office  to  whfdi  Emesti  succeeded 
in  1734.  He  was,  in  X74*>  named  professor  extreordituxrius 
of  ancient  literature  in  the  universfty  of  LeipsSg,  and  in  1756 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1759  ▼>>  appointed 
professor  ordinarius  in  the  faculty  of  theology.  Through  his 
learning  and  his  manner  of  discussion,  he  co-operated  with  S.  J. 
Baumgarten  of  Halle  (1706-1757)  in  disengaging  the  crment 
dogmatic  theology  from  its  many  scholastic  and  mystical  ex- 
crescences, and  thus  paved  a  way  for  a  revolution  in  theology. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  on  the 
X  Kth  of  September  r78i. 

It  is  perhaps  aa  much  from  the  impulse  which  Emesti  gave  to 
sacred  and  profane  criticism  in  Germany,  as  from  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  own  works  in  either  department,  that  he  must 
derive  his  reputation,  as  a  philologist  or  theologian.  With  J.  S. 
Semler  he  cooperated  hi  the  revolution  of  Lutheran  theology, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Gesner  he  instituted  a  new  school  in 
ancient  literature.  He  detected  grammatical  niceties  in  Latin, 
in  regard  to  the  consecution  of  tenses  which  had  escaped  preceding 
critics.  His  canons  are,  however,  not  without  exceptions.  As 
an  editor  of  the  Greek  chuslcs,  Emesti  hardly  deserves  to  be 
named  beside  hb  Dutch  odntemporarics,  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis 
(1685-1766),  L.  C.  Valckenaer  (i7i5-r78j;),  DavM  Ruhnken 
(X7»3-I798)»  or  his  colleague  J,  J.  Reiske  (17x6-1774).  The 
higher  crittcism  was  not  even  attempted  by  Emesti.  But  to  him 
and  to  GesBsr  is  due  the  credit  of  ha^4i^  formed,  by 
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ftud  by  example,  pUtolocbU  greater  than  Uieiiiselvc$»  and  oC 
having  kindled  the  national  enthusiasm  for  ancient  learning. 
It  is  chiefly  in  hermeneutics  that  Emesti  has  any  claim  to 
eminence  as  a  thcdogian.  But  here  his  merits  are  distinguished, 
and»  at  the  period  when  his  InstUiUio  Interprttis  N»  T.  was  pub- 
lished (1761),  almost  peculiar  to  bimMlf.  'In  it  we  find  the 
principles  of  a  general  interpretation,  formed  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  any  particular  philoaophy,  but  consiating  o£  ebscrvatfons 
and  rules  which,  thougk  already  enuadated,  and  applied  in  the 
criticism  o{  the  proCane  writers,  had  never  rigorously  been 
employed  in  bibliad  exegesis.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the 
granunatico-hiatorical  school.  He  admits  in  the  sacied  writings 
as  in  the  classics  only  one  acceptation,  and  that  the  grammatical, 
convertible  into  and  the  same  with  the  logical  and  historical. 
Consequently  he  censures  the  opinion  of  those  who  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  refer  everything  to  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  wdi  as  that  of  others  who,  disregarding  all 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  would  explain  words  by  things. 
The  "  analogy  of  faith,"  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  he  gteatly 
limits,  and  teaches  that  It  can  never  afford  of  itself  the  explana- 
tfon  of  words,  but  only  determine  the  choice  among  their  possible 
meanings.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  unconscious  of  any  incon- 
Stttency  between  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiratioa  of  the  Bible  as 
usually  received  and  his  prindples  of  hcrmeneutica. 

Among  kds  works  the  more  important  are: — 1«  In  classical 
literature:  Inilia  doctrinae  Sotidioris  (1736),  many  subsequent 
editions:  Initia  rhetorica  (1730);  editions,  mostly  annoUtcd.  of 
Xenophott'9  Mem&rabilia  (1737).  Cicero  (i 737"*  739).  Suetonius 
(1748).  TadtuB  (1752),  the  Clauds  of  Aristophanes  (i7S4)t  Homer 
(J759-I7^.  CaUiroachus  (1761),  Polybius  (1764).  as  well  as  of  the 
QuoeUura  of  Corradus,  the  Greek  lexicon  01  Hedcricus,  and  the 
Bibliotheca. LAtina  of  Fabriclus  (unfinished);  ArchaeoloM  lUtenxria 
(1768),  nev^and  improved  edition  Dy  Martini  (1790);  HomttusTursel- 
Knus  Dt  pttriutdis  (1769).  'II.  In  sacred  literature:  Antimumlmns 
srve  confutatio  disputahofiis  Mwaterwuu  de  ftbus  litMrfjuis  (iTSS- 
1758):  Neue  theologisclu  Bibliothek,  vols.  i.  to  x.  (1760-1769): 
Jnstitutio  interpretis  Nov.  Test.  (3rd  ed.,  1775):  Neueste  theolonscht 
Bibticfhek,  vols.  i.  to  x.  (i  77 1-1775).  BeBidct  these,  he  pabfiflhed 
more  than  a  hundred  smaller  woincs,  manjr  of  which  have  been  col- 
lected  in  the  three  following  publications:— O^ascWa  onUnia 
(1763.  3nd  ed.,  1767):  Optucula  phiUhgica  et  crilua  (1764.  2nd  ed., 
1776):  Opusaila  thcohgica  (1773).  See  Herzog-Hauck,  JUai- 
encykJcpddU;  J.  £.  Sandys,  Sisi.  of  Class.  Schoi.  iia.  (1908). 

BRNESn,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  eOTTUBB  {tjsS-tSoi), 
German  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Amstadt,  Thuringia,  and 
studied  under  his  uncle,  J.  A.  Emesti,  at  the  university  of  Leipzig. 
On  the  5th  of  June,  1783,  be  was  made  supplementary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  his  own  university;  and  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin  x\ugust  Wilhelm  in  x8oz  he  was  for  five  months 
professor  of  rhetoric  He  died  on  the  sth  of  June  of  the  foUowhig 
year. 

His  principal  works  are!— Editions  of  Aesop's  Fabulae  C1781):  of 
the  Glonae  sacrae  of  Hesyekius  (1785)  and  Suidas  and  Phavorinus 
(1786);  and  of  Silius  Jtaluus  Funiea  (1791-1792):  Lexicon  Techno- 
hgiae  Craecorum  rhetorUae  (17^5.)  4  Lexicon  technolagiae  Latinorum 
rhetoricoe  (1797),  and  Cicero's  Ceist  und  Kunsl  (1799-1803). 

ERNST,  HEINRICH  WILHELM  (1814-1865).  German  vioUmst 
and  composer,  was  born  at  BrUnn,  in  Moravia,  in  1814.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Conscrvatorium  of  Vienna,  studying  the  violin 
under  Joseph  Bdhm  and  Joseph  Mayseder,  and  composition 
under  Ignaz  von  Seyfried.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a 
concert  tour  in  south  Germany,  which  established  his  reputation 
as  a  violim'st  of  the  highest  promise.  In  1832  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years.  During  tUs  period  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Stephen  Heller,  which  resulted  in  their  charming 
joint  compositions— the  Pensfes  fugitives  for  piano  and  violin. 
In- 1843  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  The  impression  which 
he  then  made  as  a  violinist  was  more  than  confirmed  in  the  follow* 
lag  year,  when  his  rare  powers  were  recognized  by  the  musical 
public.  Thenceforward  he  visited  England  nearly  every  year, 
until  his  health  broke  down  owing  to  long-continued  neuralgia 
of  a  most  severe  kind.  The  bst  seven  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  retirement,  chiefly  at  Nice,  where  he  died  on  the  Sth  of  October 
S865.  As  a  violinist  Ernst  was  distinguished  by  his  almost 
unrivnUed  executive  power,  loftiness  of  conception,  and  intensely 
psMiaoate  expression.    As  a  composer  he  wcot«  chiefly  for  his. 
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own  instrument,  and  his  Elegie  and  Oitlh  FatUasia  rank  among 
the  most  treasured  works  for  the  violin. 

ERODE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Coimbatore  district 
of  Madras,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Giuvcry, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway  girder  bridge  of  22  spans. 
Pop.  (1901)  15,529.  Here  the  South  Indian  railway  joins  the 
South- Western  line  of  the  Madras  railway,  243  m.  from  Madras. 
There  are  exports  of  cotton  and  saltpetre;  and  the  town  has 
a  steam  cotton  press. 

ER08,  a  minor  planet  discovered  by  Witt  at  Berlin  on  the  i4lh 
of  August  1898,  and,  so  far  as  yet  known,  unique  in  that  its 
perihdion  lies  far  within  the  orbit  of  Mars. 

EROSr  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of  love.  He  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer;  in  Hesiod  {Tkeog.  120)  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  thfr  gods,  whose  power  neither 
gods  nor  men  caa  resist.  He  ^lao  evolves  order  and  harmony 
out  of  Chaos  by  uniting  the  separated  elementa.  This  cosmic 
Eros,  who  m  Orphic  cosmogony  sprang  from  the  woiid>egg 
which  Chronos,  or  Time,  laid  in  the  bosom  of  Chaos,  and  which  is 
the  origin  of  all  created  beings  degenerated  in  later  mythology 
into  the  capricious  god  of  sexual  passion,  the  son  of  Aphrodite 
and  Zeus,  Ares  or  Hermes.  He  is  commonly  represented  as 
a  mischievous  boy,  the  tormentor  of  gods  and  men,  even  his 
own  mother  not  being  proof  against  his  attacks,  ilis  brother  is 
Anteros,  the  god  of  mutual  love,  who  punishes  those  who  do  not 
return  tbe  love  of  others,  without  which  Eros  could  not  thrive: 
he  is  sometimes  described  as  the  oj^Mnent  of  Eros.  The  chief 
associates  of  Eros  are  Pothos  and  Himeros  (Longing  and  Desire), 
Peitho  (Persuasion),  the  Muses  and  the  Graces;  he  himself 
iain  constant  attendance  on  Aphrodite.  Later  writers  (Euripides 
being  the  first)  assumed  the  existence  of  a  number  of  Erotes  (like 
the  Roman  Amores  and  Cupidines)  with  similar  attributes. 
According  to  the  philosophers,  Eros  was  not  only  the  god  of 
sexual  love,  but  also  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  friendship  of  men; 
hence  the  Theban  "  Sacred  Band  '*  was  devoted  to  him,  and  the 
Cretans  and  Spartans  offered  sacrifice  to  him  before  going  into 
battle  (Athenaeus  xiii.  p.  561).  In  Alexandrian  poetry  Eros  Is 
at  one  time  the  powerful  god  who  conquers  all,  at  another  the 
elfish  god  of  love.  For  the  Roman  adaptation  of  Eros  see  Cupid; 
and  for  the  later  legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  see  Psyche. 

In  art  Eros  is  represented  as  a  beautifid  youth  or  a  winged 

child.    His  attributes  are  the  bow  and  arrows  and  a  burning 

torch.    The  rose,  the  hare,  the  cock  and  the  goat  are  frequently 

associated  with  him.    The  moat  celebrated  statue  of  him  was  at 

Thespiae,  the  work  of  Praxiteles.    Other  famous  represenutions 

are  the  Vatican  lorso  and  Eros  trying  his  bow  (in  the  Capitoline 

museum). 

See  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Creek  Religion 
(1903):  G.  P.  Schdmann,  De  Cntidine  Cosmogonico  (1852):  E. 
Gerhard,  uher  den  Cott  Eros  (1850);  articles  in  Koscher*s  Lexikon 
der  Mylielone,  Darembete  and  Sagtio's  DtcUcnnaire  des  mnl^uitis, 
and  Pauly^Wiasowa's  ReaUttcyclopodie, 

BRPBNIUS  (original  name  VAN  Erpe),  THOMAS  (1584-1624). 
Dutch  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Gorcum,  in  Holland,  on  the  nth 
of  September  1584.  After  completing  his  early  education  at 
Leiden,  he  entered  the  university  of  that  city,  and  in  1608  took 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  By  the  advice  of  Scaliger  he  st  udied 
Oriental  languages  whilst  taking  his  course  of  theology.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany, 
forming  connexions  with  learned  men,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
information  which  they  communicated.  During  bis  stay  at  Paris 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Casaubon,  which  lasted  during  his 
life,  and  also  took  lessons  in  Arabic  from  an  Egyptian,  Joseph 
Barbatus,  otherwise  called  Abu-dakni.  At  Venice  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  Turkish,  Persic  and  Ethiopic  languages.  After  a 
loQg  absence,  Etpenius  returned  to  his  own  country  in  161 2,  and 
on  the  xoth  of  February  1613  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages,  Hebrew  excepted,  in  the 
university  of  Leiden.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Leiden, 
animated  by  the  example  of  Savary  de  Braves,  who  had  estab' 
lished  an  Arabic  press  at  Paris  at  his  own  charge,  he  caused  new 
Arabic  characters  to  be  cut  at  a  great  expense,  and  erected  a  press 
in  bis  own  house.    In  x  619  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leideo 
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instituted  a  second  chair  of  Hebrew  In  his  favour.    In  1620  he 

was  sent  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  induce  Pierre  Dumoulin 

or  Andr6  Rivet  to  settle  in  that  country;  and  after  a  second 

Journey  he  was  successful  in  inducing  Rivet  to  comply  with  their 

request.    Some  time  after  the  return  of  Erpenius,  the  states 

appointed  him  their  interpreter;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  the 

duty  imposed  upon  him  of  translating  and  replying  to  the  different 

letters  of  the  Moslem  princes  of  Asia  and  Africa.    His  reputation 

had  now  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and  several  princes, 

the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  archbishop  of  Seville 

made  him  the  most  flattering  offers;  but  he  constantly  refused 

to  leave  his  native  country.    He  was  preparing  an  edition  of  the 

Koran  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  and  was  projecting 

an  Oriental  Ubraiy,  when  he  died  prematurely  on  the  xjth  of 

November  1624. 
Among  his  worlcs  may  be  mentioned  hU' Crammaiiea  Arabka, 

SubUshed  originally  in  1613  and  often  reprinted;  Rudinunta 
*liu4  Arabua$  (1630):  Crammaiica  Ebroea  f/tnertUis  (1621); 
Crammaiica  Chtddatca  et  Syria  (1^8};  and  an  edition  of  EIinadn*» 
History  of  the  Saracens. 

BRROU  (or  Eutoi.),  FRANCIS  HAT,  Qta  Eakl  of  (d.  idjt), 
Scottish  nobleman,  was  the  son  of  Andrew,  8th  eaii,  and  of 
Lady  Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  William,  6th  earl.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unrecorded,  but  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
(cr.  14 53)  m  1585,  was  early  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  as  the  associate  of  Huntly  joined  in  the  Spanish  conspiracies 
against  the  throne  of  Elizabeth.  A  letter  written  by  himi 
declaring  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  having  been  inter- 
cepted and  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  James  in  February  1589,  he 
was  declared  a  rebel  by  the  council.  He  engaged  with  Huntly 
and  Crawford  in  a  rebellion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  their 
forces  surrendered  at  Aberdeen  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  in 
April;  and  in  July  ErroU  gave  himself  up  to  James,  who  leniently 
refrained  from  exacting  any  penalty.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  into  a  personal  bond  with  Huntly  for  mutual 
assistance;  and  in  1590  displeased  the  king  by  marrying,  in 
ftpite  of  hu  prohibition.  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Morton.  He  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  com- 
plidty  in  the  attempt  made  by  Gray  and  Bothwell  to  surprise 
the  king  at  Falkland  in  June  zsga;  and  though  he  obtained 
bis  release,  he  was  again  proclaimed  a  rebel  on  account  of  the 
discovery  of  his  signature  to  two  of  the  "  Spanish  Blanks," 
unwritten  sheets  subscribed  with  the  names  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators in  a  plot  for  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Scotland,  to  be  filled 
up  later  with  the  terms  of  the  projected  treaty.  After  a  failure 
to  apprehend  him  in  March  1593,  ErroU  ami  his  companions 
were  sentenced  to  abjure  Romanism  or  leave  the  kingdom;  and 
on  their  non-compliance  were  in  1 594  declared  traitors.  On  the 
3Td  of  October  they  defeated  at  Glenlivct  a  force  sent  against 
thtm  under  Argyll;  though  Erroll  himself  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Slains  Castle,  his  seat,  razed  to  the  ground.  The  rebel  lords 
left  Scotland  in  1595,  and  ErroD,  on  report  of  his  further  con- 
spiracies abroad,  was  arrested  by  the  states  of  Zealand,  but  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  escape.  He  returned  to  Scotland  secretly 
in  1596,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  1597  abjured  Romanism  and 
made  his  peace  with  the  Kirk.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king,  and  in  1602  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  the 
union  with  England.  His  relations  with  the  Kirk,  however,  were 
not  so  amicable.  The  reality  of  his  Conversion  was  disputed, 
and  on  the  21st  of  May  t6o8  he  was  confined  to  the  city  of  Perth 
"  for  the  belter  resolution  of  his  doubts,"  being  subsequently 
declared  an  obsUnate  **  papist,"  excommunicated,  deprived  of 
his  estate,  and  imprisoned  at  Dumbarton;  and  after  some 
further  vacillation  was  finally  released  in  May  t6xx.  Lord 
ErroU  died  on  the  i6th  of  July  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Slains.  He  married  (i)  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  4th  eari  of 
AthoU;  (2)  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  regent  Murray;  and  (3) 
EUzabeth,  daughter  of  WiUiam,  6th  earl  of  Morton.  By  his 
third  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  his  eldest  son, 
William,  succeeded  him.  The  dispute  which  began  in  his 
lifetime  concerning  the  hereditary  office  of  lord  high  constable 
between  the  families  of  ErroU  and  of  the  Earl  Marischal  was 
settled  finaUy  in  favour  of  the  former;  thus  establishing  the  I 


precedence  enjoyed  by  the  ctrb  «f  Enoll  next  after  the  royil 
family  over  all  other  subjects  in  Scotland. 

See  Tko  ErroU  Papon  (Spalding  Qub  MtMclUay.  vol.  it  an); 
Andrew  Lang.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  yr<A.  ii.;  UiU.  MSS.  Comm.  MSS. 
oj  Eartof  ifar  and  KeUie:  DTCalderwood's  Hist,  of  tke  Church  of 
Scotland,  John  S^lding's  Memorials  (Spakling  Qub,  1850); 
ColUclod  Essays  of  T.  G.  Law.  ed.  by  P.  H.  Brown  (1904);  Troasom 
and  Plot,  by  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (1901K 

ERROR  (Lat  error,  from  trrone,  to  wander,  to  err),  a  ""fTf  Vr, 
a  departure  or  deviation.froiB  what  is  trve,  exact  or  right.  For 
the  legal  process  by  which  a  judgoMnt  could  be  revened  on  the 
ground  of  error,  known  aa  a  "  writ  of  error/'  see  Wbit  and 
Appeal.  The  words  **  enor  excepted  "  or  "  enors  nod  omiiaons 
excepted  "(contracted  to  "  E.E.'*  **  E.-ftO.E."),axefre<|iiently 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  statement  of  aoconnt  or  an  invoice,  ao  that 
the  accounting  party  may  reserve  the  right  to  correct  any  cmn 
or  omissions  which  may  be  subsequently  disooveicd,  or  make 
further  claims  in  respect  of  them.  In  mathematics,  "  error  " 
is  the  deviation  of  an  obeervtd  or  ailnilated  quantity  from  iu 
true  value.  The  calcnlos  of  enoia  leads  to  thie  fomulation  of 
the  '*  law  of  error,"  which  ia  an  analytical  expiciaioa  of  the 
most  probably  tiue  value  ci  a  seriea  of  discnrdant  vnluea  (see 
Pkobabzuty). 

BR8CH,  JOBARM  SAMUEL  (1766-1828),  the  Amnder  of 
German  bibliography,  was  bom  at  GiotsglQgatt,  in  Silesia,  00 
the  23id  of  June  1766.  In  1785  he  entered  the  univetsity  of 
HaUe  with  the  view  of  studying  theology;  but  soon  his  whole 
attention  became  engrossed  by  histoiy,  bibliography  and 
geography.  At  HaUe  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  J.  £.  Fabri, 
professor  of  geography;  and  when  the  latter  was  made  professor 
of  history  and  statistics  at  Jena,  Etach  accompanied  him  thither, 
and  aided  him  in  the  prqiaration  of  several  works.  In  1788  be 
pubUshed  the  VerMeUkmis  alter  anonymiscken  Sckriftem,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  4th  edition  of  Meusel's  Celekrtes  DetOscklami. 
The  researches  required  for  this  work  suggested  to  him  the 
preparation,  of  a  Rtperlorium  ilber  die  allgtmeinen  desUsckem 
Jownale  mmi  andere  piriodiuke  Sammktmgfnfii^  Erdbesekrtibimi* 
Geschichle,  tmd  die  damil  veneassdieu  Wissensekaflets  (Leoago, 
1 79GK1 792).  The  fame  which  this  pubUcation  acquired  him  led 
to  his  being  engsged  by  Schilu  and  Hufeland  to  prepare  an 
AUfemeisies  JUperieritm  der  i!iter«/«r,  published  in  S  vols. 
(Jena  and^  Weimar,  1793-1809),  which  condensed  the  literary 
productiona  of  15  years  (x7ft5-x8Qo)«  and  included  an  account 
not  merely  of  the  books  published  during  that  period,  but  also 
of  articlca  in  periodicals  aiid  magazines,  and  even  of  the  criticisms 
to  which  each  book  had  been  subjected.  While  engaged  in  this 
great  work  he  also  projected  La  France  liuiraire,  wbidk  was 
pubUshed  at  Hamburg  in  5  vols.,  from  1797  to  x8o6.  In  X795 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  edit  the  Neue  Hamlmrier  Zeitung, 
founded  by  Victor  Klopstock,  brother  of  the  poet,  but  returned 
in  1800  to  Jena  to  take  active  part  in  the  AUgemeine  LUeraimr- 
teitung.  He  also  obtained  in  the  same  year  the  office  of  librarian 
in  the  university,  and  in  1802  was  made  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  1803  he  accepted  the  chair  of  geography  and  statistics  at 
HaUe,  and  in  x8o8  was  made  principal  Ubrarian.  He  here 
projected  a  Handbuck  der  deuisehen  Literalur  seil  der  Mine  des 
18.  Jakrh.  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit  (Leipsig,  1812^18x4)  and,  along 
with  Johann  Gottfried  Gruber  (q.v.),  the  AOgemeine  Emeyklopsdie 
der  Wissenschafien  und  KUnste  (Leipaig,  t8x8  ifg.)  which  be 
continued  as  far  as  the  2  ist  volume.  The  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness of  this  monumental  encyclopaedia  make  it  stiU  an  indis- 
pensable book  of  reference.  Ersch  died  at  HaUe  on  the  x6th  of 
January  1828. 

BRSRINB,  BBENEZBR  (1680-1754),  Scottish  divine,  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Secession  Church  (formed  of  dissenters  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland),  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  June  x6So» 
most  probably  at  Dryburgh.  Berwickshire.  His  father,  Henry 
Brskine,  who  was  at  one  time  minister  at  CornhiU,  Durham,  was 
ejected  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  after  suffering 
some  years'  imprisonment,  was  after  the  Revolutiorf  appointed 
to  the  parish  of  Chimside,  Berwickshire.  After  studying  at 
the  university  of  Edinbtngh,  Ebenezer  became  minister  of 
Portmoak,  Kioxosa-shtre.    Thexe  he  remained  for  twenty-eigbl 
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yetts,  after  which,  in  the  MtuaiD  of  173 it  he  was  traoslated 
to  the  West  Church,  Stirlinis.  Some  time  before  this,  he,  along 
with  some  other  ministers,  was  "  rebuked  and  admonished," 
by  the  general  assembly,  for  defending  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Marrow  of  Modern  DimnUy  (see  Bostom,  Thomas).  A 
sermon  which  he  t»eached  00  lay  patronage  before  the  synod 
of  Perth  in  1733  furnished  new  grounds  of  accusation,  and  be 
was  compelled  to  shield  himself  from  rebuke  by  appealing  to  the 
general  assembly.  Here,  however,  the  sentence  of  the  synod 
was  confirmed,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  he,  along  with  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander 
Moncrieff  of  Abernethy  and  James  Fkher  of  Kinckiven,  was 
suspended  from  the  ministiy  by  the  commlssioA  in  November 
of  that  year.  Against  this  sentence  they  protested,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  separate  church  courts  under  the  name 
of  the  associate  presbytery.  In  1 739  they  were  again  summoned 
before  the  assembly,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  were  deposed 
in  the  following  year.  They  received  numerous  aocessions  to 
their  communion,  and  remained  in  harmony  with  each  other 
till  1747,  when  a  division  took  place  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
the  oath  administered  to  burgesses.  Erskine  joined  with  the 
"burgher"  section,  and  became  their  professor  of  theology. 
He  continued  also  to  preach  to  a  numerous  congregation  in 
Stirling  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  |une  1754. 
Erskine  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of  consider" 
able  force  of  character;  he  acted  throughout  on  principle  with 
honesty  and  courage.  The  burgher  and  anti-burgher  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  were  reunited  in  i%20i  and  in  1847  (hey 
united  with  the  reUef  synod  in  forming  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Er»kine's  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  sermons.  His  Life 
and  Diarf,  edited  by  the  Rev.  f>onald  Fraser,  was  published  m 
1840.    His  Works  were  published  in  1785. 

ERSKIMB,  HENRY  (1746-1817).  lord  advocate  of  Scotland, 
the  second  son  of  Henry  David,  loth  earl  of  Buchan  and  brother 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Erskine,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
ist  of  November  1746.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  1768.  His  reputation 
as  a  clever  and  fluent  speaker  was  first  made  in  the  debates  of 
the  general  assembly,  of  which  he  had  been  early  elected  an 
elder.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  advocate, 
which  he  held  during  the  brief  coalition  ministry  of  Fox ,  and 
North.  In  1785  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
snd  was  re-elected  annually  till  1706,  when  his  conduct  in  moving 
a  series  of  resolutions  at  a  pubUc  meeting,  condemning  the  govern- 
ment's sedition  and  treason  bills,  brought  on  him  the  opposition 
of  the  ministerial  party,  and  he  was  deposed  in  favour  of  Robert 
Dundas.  On  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1806 
he  again  became  lord  advocate  and  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  Haddington  burghs,  which  he  exchanged,  at  the  general 
election  of  the  same  year  for  the  Dumfries  burghs.  His  tenure 
of  the  lord  advocateship  ended  in  March  1807  on  the  downfall 
of  the  ministry.  In  x8ix  he  gave  up  his  practice  at  the  bar  and 
retired  to  his  country  residence  of  Almondel,  in  Linlithgowshire, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1817. 

His  eldest  son,  Henry  David  (1783-1S57),  succeeded  as  i2lh 
earl  of  Buchan  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1829. 

Erskine's  reputation  will  survive  as  the  finest  and  most 
eloquent  orator  of  his  day  at  the  Scottish  bar;  added  to  a  charm- 
ing forensic  style  was  a  most  captivating  wit,  which,  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  sxud,  was  "  all  argument,  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustraltons  a  material  step  in  his  reasoning.*'  Et^kine  was  also 
the  author  of  some  poems,  of  which  the  best  known  is  "  The 
Emigrant"  (1783). 

See  Licut.-Col.  A.  Fergusson's  Henry  Erskine  (1882). 

ERSKINE.  JOHN  (1721-1803),  Scottish  divine,  son  of  John 
Erskine  of  Carnock,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  June  17x1.  He 
studied  law  for  a  time  after  completing  his  course  in  arts  at  the 
univeisity  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  eventually  licensed  to  preach 
in  1743;  and  was  successively  parish  minister  of  Kifkiniilloch, 


near  Glasgow,  Culross,  in  Fifeshire  (i753)t  New  Greyfriars 

church  in  Edinburgh  (1758),  and  Old  Greyfriars  church  in  1768, 

where  he  became  the  colleague  of  Principal  Robertson,  the 

historian.    Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  {dace 

on  the  xgth  of  January  1803.    Dr  Erskine's  writings  consist 

chiefly  of  controversial  pamphlets  on  theological  subjects.    His 

sermons  are  clear,  vigorous  expositions  of  a  moderate  Calyim'sm, 

in  which  metaphysical  argument  and  practical  morality  are 

happily  blended.    In  church  politics  he  was  the  leader  of  the 

evangelical  party;  snd  was  much  beloved  for  has  high  character 

and  amiability. 

For  his  Itfe  and  works  see  Sir  H.  MoncretfF  Wellwood,  life  and 
Writings  of  J.  Erskine,  D.D.  (Edinburgh,  1818). 

ERSKINE,  JOHN,  of  Carnock  (1695-1768),  Scottish  jurist, 
son  of  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Erskine,  was  born  in  1695.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  17 19.  Although 
he  never  enjoyed  much  practice  at  the  bar,  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer,  and  in  1737  was 
appointed  professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1754  he  published  his  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  He 
retired  from  his  chair  in  1765;  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  uneventful  life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  preparation  of 
his  great  work,  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Stothmd^  which  he 
did  not  live  to  publish.  He  died  at  Cardross,  Perthshire,  on  the 
I  St  of  March  1768. 

Erskine's  Institutes,  although  not  exhibiting  the  grasp  of 
principle  which  distinguished  his  great  predecessor  Lord  Stair, 
is  so  conspicuous  for  learning,  accuracy  and  sound  good  sense, 
that  it  has  always  been  esteemed  of  the  highest  authority  on 
the  law  of  Scotland.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1773  and 
it  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  The  Principles,  although 
published  first,  is  substantially  an  abridgment  of  the  larger 
work,  and  is  in  fome  respects  superior  to  it,  being  more  concise 
and  direct.  It  retains  its  place  as  the  text-book  on  Scots  law, 
?nd  is  fr^iuently  being  renedited. 

ERSKINE.  JOHN,  of  Dun  (1509-1591).  Scottish  reformer, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  laird  of  Dun,  was  bom  in  1509, 
and  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of 
twemy-one  Erskine  was  the  cause — ^probably  by  accident — of 
a  priest's  death,  and  was  forced  to  goabroad,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  neW*leaming.  It  was  through  his  agency 
that  Greek  was  first  taught  in  Scotland  by  Petrus  de  Marsiliers 
at  Montrose.  This  fact  counted  for  much  in  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation.  Erskine  was  also  drawn  towards  the  new  faith, 
being  a  close  friend  of  George  Wishart,  the  reformed,  from  whose 
fate  he  was  saved  by  his  wealth  and  influence,  and  of  John  Knox, 
whose  advice  openly  to  discountenance  the  mass  was  given  in 
the  lodgings  of  the  laird  of  Dun.  In  the  stormy  controversies 
of  the  time  of  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI.  Erskine  was  a  con- 
splcuous  figure  and  a  moderating  influence.  He  was  able  to 
soothe  the  queen  when  her  feelings  had  been  outraged  by  Knox's 
denunciations— being  a  man  "  most  gentffi  of  nature  " — and 
frequently  acted  as  mediator  both  between  the  catholic  and 
reforming  parties,  and  among  the  reformers  themselves.  In 
1560  he  was  appo^ted — ^though  a  layman-superintendent 
of  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  for  Angus  and  Meams,  and 
in  1572  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  modified  episcopacy  proposed 
by  -Morton  at  the  Leith  c6nvenlion.  Though  never  himself 
ordained,  he  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  leaders  of  the 
church  as  to  be  more  than  once  elected  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly  (first  In  1564),  and  he  was  amongst  those  who  in 
1578  drew  up  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline.  From  x  579  he  was 
a  member  of  the  king's  council  He  died  in  1 591.  Erskine  owed 
his  peculiar  influence  among  the  Scottish  reformers  to  the  union 
—rare  in  those  days— of  steadfast  convictions  with  a  con- 
ciliatory manner;  Queen  Mary  described  liim  as  '*«  mild  and 
swect-naturcd  man,  with  true  honesty  and  uprightness.'* 

See  the  "  Dun  Papers  *'  in  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  vcd.  Iv. 
(»849)»  and  the  article  by  T.  F.  Henderson  tn.the  Diet.  Nat.  Bica. 

ERSKINE,  RALPH  (1685-1752).  Scottish  divine,  brother  of 
Ebeneser  Erskine  (q.v.),  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  March  1685. 
After  studying  at  ibe  university  of  Edinbuigh,  he  was  in  1711 
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ottlaiAed  assistant  mioister  at  Danfermline.  He  homologated 
the  protests  which  his  brother  laid  on  the  table  of  the  assembly 
after  being  rebuked  for  his  synod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formally 
withdraw  from  the  establishment  till  I737-  He  was  also 
present,  though  not  as  a  member,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
associate  presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place  on  account 
of  the  oath  administered  to  burgesses,  he  adhered,  along  with  his 
brother,  to  the  burgher  section.  He  died  after  a  short  illness 
on  the  6th  of  November  1752. 

His  works  consist  of  sermons,  poetkal  panphraies  and  gotoel 
sonnets.  The  Cospd  Sonnets  have  frequently  appeared  separately. 
His  Lift  and  Diary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  Fraser,  was  published  m 
1842. 

ER8KIHK  THOMAS,  of  Linlathen    (178&-1870).    ScotUsh 
theologian,  youngest  son  of  David  Erskine,  writer  to  the  signet 
in  Edinburgh,  and  of  Anne  Graham,  of  the  Grahams  of  Airth, 
was  bom  on  the  xjth  of  October  1788.    He  was  a  descendant  of 
John,  ist  or  6th  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock. 
After  being  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
Durham,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  in  x8io  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
facdty  of  advocates,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Cockburn,  Jeffrey,  Scott  and  other  distinguished 
men  whose  talent  then  lent  lustre  to  the  Scottish  bar.    In  1816 
be  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology.    The  writings  of  Erskine,  especially 
his  published  letters,  are  distinguished  by  a  graceful  style,  and 
possess  originality  and  interest.    His  theological  views  have  a 
considerable  similarity  to  those  of  Frederick  Dcnison  Maurice, 
who  acknowledges  having  been  indebted  to  him  for  his  first  true 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  sacrifice.    Erskine  had 
little  interest  in  the  "  historical  criticism  "  of  Christianity,  and 
regarded  as  the  only  proper  criterion  of  its  truth  its  conformity 
or  nonconformity  with  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  its  adapt- 
ability or  non-adaptability  to  man's  spiritual  needs.    He  con- 
sidered the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  manifestation 
to  nun  of  an  eternal  sonship  in  the  divine  nature,  apart  from 
which  those  filial  qualities  which  God  demands  from  man  could 
have  no  sanction;  by  Jailh  as  used  in  Scripture  be  understood 
to  be  meant  a  certain  moral  or  spiritual  activity  or  energy  which 
virtually  implied  salvation,  because  it  impUea  the  existence  of 
a  principle  of  spiritual  life  possessed  of  an  immortal  power. 
TUs  faith,  he  believed,  could  be  properly  awakened  only  by  the 
manifestation,  through  Christ,  cl  love  as  the  law  of  life,  and 
as  identical  with  an  eternal  righteousness  which  it  was  God's 
purpose  to  bestow  on  every  individual  soul.    As  an  interpreter 
of  the  mystical  side  of  Calvinism  and  of  the  psychological  con- 
ditions which  correspond  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  Erskine  is 
unrivalled.    During  the  last  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  Erskine 
ceased  from  literary  work.    Among  his  friends  were  Madame 
.Vcrnet,  the  duchess  de  Broglie,  the  younger  Mdme  de  Stael, 
M.  Vinet  of  Lausanne,  Edward  Irving,  Frederick  D,  Maurice, 
Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Ewing,  Dr  John  Brown  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.    His  wide  influence  was  due  to  his  high  character  and 
unassuming  earnestness.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  sotb  of 

March  1870. 

His  principal  works  are  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the 
Truth  of  tUvealed  Religion  (1820),  an  Essay  on  Faith  (1822),  and 
the  Unccndilional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel  (1828).    These  have  all 

Fissed  through  several  editions,  and  have  also  been  translated  into 
tench.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Braten  Serpent  (1831),  the 
Doctrine  of  Election  (1830).  several  "  Introductory  Essays  "  to 
editions  01  Christian  Authors,  and  a  posthumous  work  entitled 
Spiritual  Order  and  Other  Papers  (1871).  Two  %-oIs.  of  his  letters, 
edited  by  William  Hanna.  D.D..  with  reminiscences  by  Dean  Stanky 
.and  Principal  Shairp,  appeared  in  1877. 

EBSKINB.  THOMAS  ERSKINE.  ist  Baron  (i7S<>-t82j), 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of 
Henry  David,  loth  earl  of  Buchan,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  loth  of  January  1750.  From  an  early  age  he  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  enter  one  of  the  leam::d  professions;  but  his 
father,  owing  to  his  straitened  circumstances,  was  unable  to  do 
anere  than  give  him  a  good  school  education  M  Uw  Jugh  school 


of  Edinburgh. and  the  grammar  adMol  of  St  Andrews.  In  1764 
he  was  sent  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  **  Tartar,"  but  00 
finding,  when  h«  returned  to  this  country  alter  four  years' 
absence  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  that  there  was 
little  immediate  chance  of  his  rank  of  acting  lieutenant  being 
confirmed,  he  quitted  the  service  and  entered  the  army,  purchase 
Ing  a  commissiott  in  the  ist  Royals  with  the  meagre  patrimony 
which  had  been  left  to  him.  But  promotion  here  was  as  slow  as 
in  the  navy;  while  in  1770  he  had  added  greatly  to  bis  difficulties 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.P.  for  Mark>w, 
an  excellent  wife,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  However,  an  accidental 
visit  to  an  assite  court  in  the  town  in  which  he  was  quartered, 
and  an  interview  with  Lord  Mansfield,  the  presiding  judge, 
confirmed  his  resolve  to  quit  the  army  for  the  law.  Accordingly 
on  the  a6th  of  April  1775  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  also  on  the  utb  of  January  following  entered  himself  as 
a  gentleman  coromosier  on  the  books  of  Triiuty  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  merely  that  by  graduating  be  mii^t  be  called  two 
yean  earlier. 

He  read  in  the  chambers  of  Francis  Buller  (afterwards  Mr 
Justice  Buller)  and  Geoige  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood,  aad  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  3rd  of  July  1778.    His  success  was 
immediate  and  briliiant.    An  accident  was  the  means  of  giving 
him  his  first  case,  Rtx  v.  BaiHie,  in  which  he  appeared  for  Captain 
Thomas  Baillie,  the  lieutenam-f overnor  of  Greenwich  hospital, 
who  had  published  a  pamphlet  animadverting  in  severe  terms 
upon  the  abuses  which  Lord  Sandwich,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  had  introduced  Into  the  management  of  the  ho^tal, 
and  against  whom  a  rule  had  been  obtained  from  the  court  of 
king's  bench  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  for  libel 
should  not  be  filed.    Erskine  was  the  junior  of  five  counsel;  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  that  the  prolixity  of  his  leaders  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  first  day,  thereby  giving  the  advantage 
of  starting  afresh  next  rooming.  He  made  use  of  this  opport unity 
to  deliver  a  speech  of  wonderful  eloquence,  skill  and  courage, 
which  captivated  both  the  audience  and  the  court.    The  rule 
was  discharged,  and  Erskine's  fortune  was  made.    He  received, 
it  is  said,  thirty  retainers  before  he  left  the  court.    In  1781  be 
delivered  another  remarkable  speech,  in  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon — a  speech  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  doctrine 
of  constructive  treason.    In  1783,  when  the  Coalition  ministry 
came  into  power,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for 
Portsmouth.    His  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
failure;  and  he  never  in  pariiamentary  debate  possessed  anything 
like  the  influence  he  had  at  the  bar.    He  lost  his  seat  at  the  dis- 
solution in  the  following  year,  and  remained  out  of  parliament 
until  1790,  when  he  was  again  returned  for  Portsmouth.    But 
his  success  at  the  bar  continued  unimpaired.    In  1783  be  receiv-rd 
a  patent  of  precedence.    His  first  special  retainer  v/as  in  defence 
of  Dr  \V.  D.  Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph,  who  was  tried  in  1784 
at  Shrewsbury  for  seditious  libel— a  defence  to  which  was  due 
the  passing  of  the  Libel  Act  170?.  laying  down  the  principle 
that  K  is  for  the  jury,  and  not  for  the  judge  to  decide  the  question 
whether  or  no  a  publication  is  a  libel.    In  x  789  he  was  counsel  for 
John  Stockdale,  k  bookseller,  who  was  charged  with  seditious  libel 
in  publishing  a  pamphlet  in  favour  of  Warren  Hastings,  whose 
trial  was  then  proceeding;  and  his  speech  on  this  occasion, 
probably  his  gteatest  eflort,  is  a  consummate  specimen  of  the 
art  of  addressing  a  jury.    Three  years  afterwards  he  bronchi 
down  the  opposition  alike  of  friends  and  foes  by  defending 
Thomas  Paine,  author  of  The  Rights  of  J/dw— holding  that  an 
advocate  has  no  right,  by  refusing  a  brief,  to  convert  himself 
into  a  judge.    As  a  consequence  he  lost  the  office  of  attorney 
general  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1786;  the  prince,  however,  subsequently  made  amends  by 
making  him  his  chancellor.    Among  Erskine*s  later  speeches 
may  be  mentioned  those  for  Home  Tooke  and  the  other  advocates 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  that  for  James  Hadfidd,  who  was 
accused  of  shooting  at  the  king.    On  the  accession  of  the  Gren- 
ville  ministry  in  1806  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  an  office  for 
which  his  training  had  in  no  way  prepared  him,  but  which  he 
fortunately  held  only  during^  the  short  period  hb  party  was  in 
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power.  Of  the  icmalodcr  «f  Us  life  k  would  be  wdl  If  nothing 
(X>uld  be  said.  OcaiaioQaUy  speaking  in  pariiament,  and  hoping 
that  he  might  retum  to  office  should  the  prince  beooose  regent, 
he  gradually  degenerated  into  a  state  of  useless  idleness.  Never 
conspicuous  for  prudence,  he  aggravated  his  Increasing  pow^ 
by  an  unfortunate  second  narriagft 

His  first  wife  had  died  In  1805,  and  he  married  at  Gretna  Green 
a  Miss  Mary  Buck.  The  date  of  this  maniage  is  not  definitely 
known.  Once  only— in  his  conduct  in  the  case  oC  Queen  Caroline 
--doesherecallhjsiortterself.  He  died  at  Almondeil,  Unlithgow* 
shire,  on  the  iTtb  of  November  1833,  of  pneumonia,  caught  on 
the  voyage  to  Scotland* 

Erskine's  great  forensic  repuutioa  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  concomitant  of  the  numuous  political  trials  of  the  day,  but 
it  was  also  due  to  his  impassioned  eloquence  and  undaunted 
courage,  which  so  often  carried  audience  and  jury  and  even  the 
court  along  with  him.  As  a  judge  he  did  not  succeed;  and  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  under  any  drcumstanoes  he  could 
have  succeeded.  For  the  office  of  chancellor  he  was  pisinly  unfit. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  well  read,  but  by  no  means  profound.  Hb 
strength  lay  in  the  keenness  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  in  his 
dexterity  and  the  ability  with  which  he  disentangled  complicated 
masses  of  evidence,  and  above  all  in  his  unrivalled  power  of 
fixing  and  commanding  the  attention  of  juries.  To  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  but  law  had  be  aippUed  hissself  systematically, 
with  the  single  exception  of  English  literature,- of  which  he 
acquired  a  thorough  mastery  in  early  life,  at  intervals  of  leisure 
in  college,  on  board  ship,  or  in  the  army.  Vanity  is  said  to  have 
been  hh  ruEng  personal  characteristic;  but  those  who  knew 
him,  while  they  admit  the  fault,  say  that  in  ftdm  it  never  took 
an  offensive  form,  even  in  old  age,  while  the  singular  grace  and 
attractiveness  of  his  manner  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  font  sons  and  four  danghten.  His 
eldest  son,  David  Montagu  (177^1^55),  watS  a  well-known 
diploiiatist;  his  second  son,  Henry  David  (i78&-t859),  was 
dttn  of  Ripon;  and  his  third  son,  Thomas  (r788->x864),  became 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  By  his  second  w)fb  he 
bad  one  Son,  bom  in  i8tx. 

In  1773  Enkiae  published  Obssrtaiwu  on  the  PmaSing  Abuses 
m  the  British  Army,  a  pami>hlet  which  had  a  laree  circulation,  and 
in  later  life,  Armala,  an  imitation  of  CuUimr's  Tratds,  His  atosc 
noted  speeches  have  repeatedly  appeared  in  a  collected  form.  Sec 
CampbeU's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors;  Moore's  Diaries;  Fergusson's 
Benry  Erskine  (1882);  DomerifS  Henry  Erskine,  a  Study  (Pbris. 
S883)*.  Lord  Brougham's  Afem4»>,  prefixed  to  Erskine**  Speeches 
(1847);  RomiUy's  Memoirs;  the  Croker  Papers;  Loid  Holland's 
Memoirs. 

BRUBESCm^  a  native  copper-iron  sulphide,  Cu»FeS«,  of 
importance  as  an  ore  of  copper.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubic 
system,  the  usual  form  being  that  of  interpeoetraling  cubes 
twinned  on  an  octahedral  plane.  The  faces  are  usually  curved 
and  rough,  and  the  crystals  confusedly  aggregated  together. 
Compact  and  granular  masses  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
The  colour  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface  is  broiixy  or  coppery, 
but  in  moist  air  this  rapidly  tarnishes  with  iridescent  blue  and 
red  colours;  hence  the  names  purple  copper  ore,  variegated 
copper  ore  (Ger.  Buntkupferen^,  horse-flesh  ore,  and  erubeadte 
(from  the  Lat.  erubesure, "  togrow  red  ").  The  lustre  is  metallic, 
and  the  streak  greyish-black;  hardness  j;  sp<  gt.  5*0.  BoraiU 
(after  Baron  Ignas  von  Born,  b.  1742,  d.  1791)  is  a  name  in 
common  use  for  this  mineral,  and  it  predates  erubesdte,  the  name 
given  by  J.  D.  Dana  in  1850,  but  afterwards  rejected  by  Mm; 
French  authors  use  the  name  phillipsite,  after  the  English 
mineralogist,  R.  Phillips,  who  analysed  the  ndaeral;  both  these 
earlier  names  had,  however,  been  previously  used  for  other 
minerala 

Owing  to  the  frequent  presence  -of  mechanically  adknned 
chalcopyrite  and  chalcodte,  the  published  analsrses  of  erubesdte 
show  wide  variations,  the  copper,  for  example,  varying  from 
50  to  70%.  Even  the  best  Corikish  crystals  enclose  a  nucleus^ 
of  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSt),  and  an  analysis  of  these  made  in  1839 
led  to  .the  lo<vg>accepted  formula*  CoiF^i.  •  Reeently>  B.  -J. 


Harringtoo  lias  snalyMd  canfolly  selected  mileilal  sad  obtained 

the  formula  CutFeSt.  : 

Ehihesdte  oocurs  in  icopper-beating  veins,  and  baa  been  mined 
aa  an  ore  oi  copper  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  Montecatlni  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  Tuscany,  Bristol  in  Connecticut,  Acton  in 
Canada,  ami  other  locaUties  in  North  America.  The  best 
ciystaUked  specimens  are  from  the  Cam  Brea  mine  and  other 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  «f  RedroUi,  and  from  Bristol 
In  Connecticut.  Recently  a  few  large  isolated  crystals  with 
the  form  of  icositetrahedra  have  been  found  -with  caldte  and 
albite  in  a  gold>vein  «b  Frossnits-Alpe  in  the  Grass-Venediger, 
TiroL  (L.  J.  S.) 

BRYSIPBLAt  (a  Greek  wofd,  probably  derived  from  kptiBptn, 
red,  and  ««KXa,  skin>-syneayms,  Ike  JRoie,  St  Antkemy't  P»9— 
an  acute  contagious  disease,  chaiacterised  by  a  spedal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  caused  by  a  streptococtus.  ErysBpelas  is 
endemic  in  most  countries,  and  epidemic  at  certain  seasons, 
partaculariy  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  poison  is  not  very 
virulent,  but  it  certainly  csn  be  oonveyed  by  bedding  and  the 
dethes  of  a  third  person^  Two  varieties  are  occasionally 
described,  a  traumatic  and  an  Idiopathic,  but  the  disease  seems 
to  depend  in  all  cases  upon  the  existence  of  a  wound  or  abrasion. 
In  the  so-called  idiopathic  variety,  of  which  faeiol  erysipelas 
is  the  best  known,  the  point  of  entry  is  probably  an  abrasion  by 
the  lachrymal  dtict.' 

When  the  crys^ielas  U  of  moderate  chsracter  there  is  simply 
a  redness  of  the  integument,  wMcfa  feels  somewhat  hard  and 
thickened,  and  upon  wMch  there  often  appear  small  vesications. 
This  redness,  though  at  fitst  circmnscribed,  tends  to  spread  and 
affeet  the  neighbouring  sound  skin,  until  an  entire  limb  or  it 
large  area  of  the  body  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammatoiy 
process.  There  b  usnaUy  considerable  pain,  with  heat  and 
tingKng  in  the  affected  part.  As  the  disease  advances  the 
poitions  of  sUn  fint  attacked  become  less  inflamed,  and  exhibit 
a  yellowish  appearance,  which  b  followed  by  sUght  desouamation 
ofthecutide.  The  hiflammation  in  general  gradually  disappears. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  breaks  out  again,  and  passes  over  the 
area  originally  affected  the  second  time.  But  besides  the  skin, 
the  subjacent  tissues  may  become  involved  in  the  inflammation,- 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus.  Thb  b  termed  pMeg- 
montms  erytipdeSf  and  b  mu^h  more  apt  to  occur  in  connexSoo 
with  the  tratmiatic  variety  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
affected  parts  become  gangrenous.  Certain  complications  are 
apt  to  arise  in  erysipelas  affecting  the  surface  of  the  body,  par- 
ticulariy  Inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  sut^  as  the  peri- 
cardium or  pleunu, 

Erysi|>elas  of  the  face  usuaBy  begins  with  symptoms  of 
general  illness,  the  patient  feeling  languid,  drowsy  and  sick, 
whUe  frequently  there  b  a  distinct  rigor  followed  with  fever. 
Sore  throat  b  sometimes  felt,  but  in  general  the  first  indication* 
of  the  local  affectioh  b  a  red  and  painful  spot  at  the  side  of  the 
nose  or  on  one  of  th^cheeks  or  ears.  Occasionally  it  would  appear 
that  the  inflammation  begins  in  the  throat,  and  reaches  the  face 
through  the  nasal  fossae.  The  redness  gradually  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  face,  and  b  accompanied  with  swelling, 
which  In  the  lax  tissues  of  the  cheeks  and  eyelids  b  so  great 
that  the  features  soon  become  obliterated  and  the  countenance- 
wears  a  hideous  expression.  Advancing  over  the  scalp,  the 
disease  may  invade  the  neck  and  pass  on  to  the  trunk,  out  in 
general  the  inflammation  remains  confined  to  the  face  and  head. 
While  the  disease  progresses,  besides  the  pain,  tenderness  and 
heat  of  the  affected  parts,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  very 
severe.  The  temperature  rises  often  to  105**  or  higher,  remains 
high  for  four  or  five  dajrs,  and  then  falls  by  crisis.  Delirium  is 
a  frequent  accompaniment.  The  attack  in  general  lasts  for  i 
week  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  Inflammation  subsides  in  the 
parts  of  the  skin  first  attacked,  while  ft  spreads  onwards  in  other 
directions,  and  after  it  has  passed  away  there  b,  as  already 
observed,  some  slight  desquamatjon  of  the  cuticle. 

Although  in  general '  the  termination  !s  favourable,  serious 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  follow  from  inflammation  of  the 
•membranes  of  the  brain,  and  in  some  rare  instances  sudden  death 
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kas  occuned  from  sttffocation  uiaing  from  oede^ba  glottidis, 
the  inflammatory  action  having  spread  into  and  extensively 
involved  the  throat.  One  attack  of  this  disease,  bo  far  from 
protec|ing  from,  appears  rather  to  predispose  to  others.  It  is 
sometimes  a  comptioition  in  certain  forms  of  exhaosting  disease, 
0uch  as  phthisis  or  typhoid  fever,  and  is  then  to  be  regarded  as 
of  serious  import.  A  very  fatal  form  occasionally  attacks  new- 
bom  infants,  particularly  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  their  Uvea. 
In  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  this  form  of  erysipelas  has  been 
specially  found  to  prevail. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  best  conducted  on  the  expectant 
system.  The  disease  in  most  instances  tends  to  a  favourable 
terminaiion;  and  beyond  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  may  require  the  use  of  some  gentle 
laxative,  little  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  medicine.  The  employ- 
ment fd  preparations  of  iron  in  large  doses  is  strongly 
recommended  by  many  physicians.  But  the  chief  point  is  the 
administration  of  abundant  nourishment  in  a  Ught  and  digestible 
form.  Of  the  many  local  applications  which  may  be  employed, 
hot  fomentations  will  be  found  among  the  most  soothing.  DucUng 
the  affected  part  with  powdered  starch,  and  wrapping  it  in 
cotton  wadding,  is  also  of  use. 

In  the  case  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  complicating  wounds, 
free  incisions  into  the  part  are  necessary. 

ERYTHRAE  [mod.  LUril  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  stretching  into  t|ie  Bay  of 
Erythrae,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  mountains  Mima$  and 
Corycus,  and  directly  opposite  the  island  of  Chios.  In  the 
peninsula  excellent  wine  was  produced.  The  town  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  lonians  under  Knopos,  son  of  Codnis. 
Never  a  large  city,  it  sent  only  eight  ships  to  the  battle  of  I^ade. 
The  Erythraeans  owned  for  a  considerable  time  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  that  city.  After  the  battle  of  Cnidus, 
however,  they  received  Conon,  and  paid  him  honours  in  an 
inscription,  still  extant.  Erythrae  was  the  birthplace  of  two 
prophetesses — one  of  whom,  Sibylla,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  living  in  the  early  period  of  the  city;  the  other,  Athenais, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  ruins  include 
well-preserved  Hellenistic  walls  with  towers,  of  which  five  are 
still  visible.  The  acropolis  (280  ft.)  has  the  theatre  on  iu  N. 
slope,  and  eastwards  lie  many  remains  of  Byzantine  buildings. 
Modern  Litri  is  a  considerable  place  and  port,  exteodiiig  from 
the  ancient  harbour  to  the  acropolis.  The  smaller  coasting 
steamers  call,.and  there  is  an  active  trade  with  Chios  and  Smyrna. 

ERYTHRITE,  the  name  given  to  (i)  a  mineral  composed 
of  a  hydrated  cobalt  arsenate,  and  (a)  in  chemistry,  a  tetra- 
hydric  alcohol  (i)  The  mineral  erythrite  has  the  formula 
CojCAsOJt-SHiO,  and  crystallizes  in  the  roonodinic  system  and 
is  isomorphous  with  vivianite.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  beautiful 
radially-arranged  groups  of  blade-shaped  crystals  with  a  bright 
crimson  colour  and  brilliant  lustre.  On  exposure  to  light  the 
colour  and  lustre  deteriorate.  Therte  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry,  on  which  the  lustre  is  pearly.  Cleav- 
age flakes  are  soft  (H^s),  seaile  and  flexible;  specific  gravity 
2-95.  The  mineral  is,  however,  more  often  found  as  an  earthy 
encrustation  with  a  peach-blossom  colour,  and  in  this  form  was 
early  (1727)  known  as  cobalt-bloom  (Ger.  KoboUbliilhe).  The  name 
erylhrile,  from  hpv0p6is,  "  red,"  was  given  by  F.  S.  Beudant 
in  1382.  Erythrite  occurs' as  a  product  of  alteration  of  smaltite 
(CoAsO.and  other  cobaltifcrous  arsenides.  The  finest  crystaliized 
specimens  are  from  Schnceberg  in  Saxony.  The  earthy  variety 
has  been  found  in  Thuringia  and  Cornwall  and  some  other 
places.  (2)  The  alcohol  erythrite  has  the  constitutional  formula 
HO  H:CCH(0H)CH(0H)«CH|OH;  it  is  also  known  as  erythrol, 
erythrogludn  and  phycite.  It  corresponds  to  tartaric  acid,  and, 
like  this  substance,  it  occurs  in  four  stereo-isomeric  forms.  The 
internally  compensated  modification,  i-erylhrite,  corresponding 
to  mesotartaric  acid,  occurs  free  in  the  algae  Protocousts  tuli^ris, 
and  as  the  orsellinate,erythrin,C4Hs(OH)3(OC«HiOa)t,  in  many 
lichens  and  algae,  especially  Roccella  inontagnri.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste^  melts  at  126**,  and  boils  at  330^   Careful  oxidation  with 


dilute  nitric  add  gives  etytbrose  or  tetrose,  which  is  probably 
a  mixtoK  of  a  trioxyaldefajrde  and  trioxyketone.  Energetic 
oxidation  gives  ecythritic  add  and  mesotartaric  add.  #-£rythrite 
and  theiacemic  mixture  of  the  dextro  and  laevo  varieties  were 
synthesixcd  by  Griner  in  1893  from  divinyl. 

ERZERUM.  or  Arzjiuii  (Ana.  Cartii),  the  chief  town  off  an 
important  vilayet  of  the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is 
a  military  sution  and  n  fortress  of  considerable  strategittl  value, 
dosing  the  roads  from  Kars,  Olti  and  other  parts  of  the  frontier. 
Several  important  routes  from  Trebisond  and  various  parts  of 
Anatolia  convetge  lowafds  it  from  the  west.  It  is  situated  at 
the  eastern  end  of  an  open  bare  plain,  30  m.  long  and  about  11 
wide,  bordered  by  steep,  rounded  mountains  and  traversed  by 
the  Kara  Su,  or  western  Euphrates,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Dumlu  Dagfa  a  few  miles  north  of  that  town,  wlijch  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  6250  fL  above  sea-level,  while  the  near  hills  rise  to 
xo,ooo  ft.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  striking,  lofty 
bare  mountains  bdng  varied  by  open  plains  and  long  valleys 
dotted  with  villages.  Just  east  of  the  town  is  the  broad  ridge 
of  the  Deveboyun  ("  Camel's  Neck  "),  across  which  the  road 
passes  to  Kars.  To  the  south  is  the  Palanduken  range,  from  which 
icmerge  numerous  streams,  sui^ylng  the  town  with  exccUent 
water.  In  the  plain  to  the  oortfa  the  Kara  Su  traverses  ectensive 
marshes  whidi  afford  good  wildfowl-shooting  in  the  spring. 

The  town  is  surrounded  1^  an  earthen  enceinte  or  rampart 
with  some  forts  on  the  hills  just  above  it,  and  others  on  the 
Deveboyun  ridge  facing  east,  the  whole  forming  a  position  ol 
considerable  strength.  The  oki  walls  and  the  dtadel  have 
disappeared.  Inside  the  ramparts  the  town  lies  rather  cramped, 
with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  badly  drained  and  dirty;  the 
houses  are  generally  built  of  dark  grey  volcanic  stone  with  flat 
roofs;,  the  general  aspect,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees,  being 
somewhat  gloomy.  The  water-supply  from  Palanduken  is 
distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  numerous  public  fountains. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  about  43,000,  induding  about 
xo,ooo  Armenians,  1000  Persians  and  a  few  Jews.  It  has  a 
garrison  in  peace  of  about  5000  men«  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
British  consulate  for  Kurdistan,  and  there  are  other  European 
consulates  besides  an  American  mission  with  schools.  The  great 
altitude  accounts  for  very  severe  winter  cold,  occasionally  xo* 
to  25*  below  zero  F.,  accompanied  by  blizzards  (tipi)  sometimes 
fatal  to  travellers  overtaken  by  them.  The  summer  heat  is 
moderate  (59*  to  77*). 

There  are  several  well-built  mosques  (none  older  than  the 
1 6th  century),  public  baths,  and  several  good  khans.  There  are 
Armenian  and  Catholic  churches,  but  the  most  beautiful  building 
is  a  medresse  erected  in  the  12th  centuiy  by  the  Sdjuks,  with 
ornamental  doorway  and  two  graceful  minarets  known  as  the 
ChiJU  Uinan. 

Situated  on  the  main  road  from  T^bizond  into  north-west 
Persia,  the  town  has  always  a  large  caravan  traffic,  prindpally 
of  camels,  but  since  the  improvement  of  communications  in 
Russia  this  has  dedined.  A  good  carriage-road  leads  to  the  coast 
at  Trebizond,  the  journey  being  made  in  five  or  six  days.  There 
are  also  roads  to  Kars,  Bayazid,  Erzingan  and  Kharput.  Black- 
smiths' and  coppersmiths'  work  is  better  here  than  in  most 
Turkish  towns;  horse-shoes  and  brasswork  are  also  famous. 
There  are  teveral  tanneries,  and  Turkish  boots  and  saddles  are 
largely  made.  Jerked  beef  (pasdirma)  is  also  prepared  in  targe 
quantities  lot  winter  use.  The  plain  produices  wheat,  barley, 
millet  aAd  vegetables.  Wood  fuel  is  scarce,  the  present  supply 
being  from  the  Tortum  district,  whence  surface  coal  and  lignite 
are  abd  brought;,  but  the  usual  fuel  is  iaek  or  dried  cow-dung. 
The  baaaara  are  of  no  great  interest.  Good  Persian  carpets  and 
similar  goods  can  be  obtained. 

Erzerum  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  identified 
with  the  Armeotan  Garin  Kalakh,  the  Arabic  Kalikale,  and  the 
Byzantine  Theodosiopolis  of  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  n 
frontier  fortress  of  the  empire—hence  its  name  Erten-er-^ttm. 
It  was  captured  by  the  Sdjuks  in  xsoi,  when  it  was  an  im> 
porta nt  city,  snd  it  fell  into  Turkish  possession  in  1517.  In  July 
1829  it  yras  captured  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevich,  and  thie 
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occtffMtiM  cdBtiftaed  until  the  peace  of  Adiianopte  <Septcort)fr 
i8>9).  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Rmsians 
on  the  9th  of  November  1877  after  a  victory  puned  by  thcin  a 
short  timepreviously  on  the  Deveb03run  heights;  it  was  occupied 
by  them  during  the  armistice  (7th  of  February  1878)  and  restoied 
toTuikey  after  the  trcatyof  Berlin.  In  xSs^a  severe  earthquake 
destroyed  much  of  the  town,  and  another  in  November  190X 
caused  much  damage. 

The  ErMrum  vilayet  extends  from  the  Persiaa  fiOBticr  at 
Bayaaid,  all  along  the  Russian  frontier  and  westwasd  into 
Anatolia  at  Baiburt  and  Endngan.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
sanjaks  of  Bayazid,  Erserum^  and  Erxingan.  It  indodea  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Armenian  plateau^  and  consists  of  bare 
undulating  uplands  varied  by  tofty  ranges.  The  deep  gorges 
of  the  Chorokh  and  Tortum  streams  north  of  the  town  alone 
have  a  different  appearance,  being  will  wooded  in  places. 
Both  arms  of  the  Euphrates  have  their  ifse  in  this  ceUAtiy  as 
well  as  the  Aias  (Araxes)  and  the  Choroikh  (Acaaipsia).  It  is 
an  agricultural  country  with  few  industries.  Brides  forests, 
iron,  salt,  sulphur  and  other  mineral  springs  are  founds  Some 
of  the  coal  and  lignite  mines  in  Tortum  have  bee*  recently 
worked  to  suppty  fuel  for  Erzemm.  The  population  is  largely 
Armenian  and  Kurd  with  some  Turks  (Moslems  500.000, 
Christians  i40>ooo).  (C.  W.  W.;  F.  R.  M.) 

BRZQEBIRGB,  a  mountain  chain  of  Germany,  extending 
in  a  W.S.W.  direction  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Eislcffgebtrge 
along  the  frontier  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Its  length 
from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.  is  about  80  m.  and  its  average 
breadth  about  35  m.  The  southern  decUvity  is  generally 
steep  and  rugged,  forming  in  some,  phces  an  almost  |>er- 
pendicttlar  wall  of  the  height  of  inm  aooo  to  3500  ft.;  while 
the  northern,  divided  at  intervals  into  valleys,  sometimes  of 
great  fertility  and  sometimes  wildly  romantic,  slopes  pwiqfllly 
towards  the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany.  The  centnl 
part  of  the  chain  forms  a  plateau  of  an  average  beigltt  of  mom 
than  5000  ft.  At  the  extremities  ol  this  plateau  axe  situated 
the  hi^Rst  summits  of  the  range:-— in  the  south-east  the  Keilberg 
(4080  ft.);  in  tbe  north-east  the  Fichtelbc<g  (5980  ft);  and  in 
the  south-west  the  Spitxberg  (3650  ft.).  Between  the  Keilberg 
end  the  Fichtelfaerg,  at  the  height  of  about  3500  f t ,  issituatfd 
Gottesgab,  the  highest  town  in  Bohemia.  GeologicaUy,  the 
ErzgetJrge  range  consists  mainly  of  gneiss,  mica  and  phyUite. 
As  its  name  (Ore  Mountains)  indicates,  it  is  famous  for  iu  mineral 
ores.  These  ate  chiefly  silver  and  lead,  the  layers  of  both  of  which 
axe  very  exten&ve,  tin,  nickel,  copper  and  iron.  Cold  is  foynd 
IB  seven!  places,  and  some  arsenic  antimony,  bismuth,  man- 
ganese, mercury  and  sulphur.  The  Erzgebirge  is  ceiebrated  for 
Its  lace  manufactujes,  introduced  by  Barbara  Uttmann  in  1541, 
embroideries,  silk-weaving  and  toys.  The  climate  a  in  winter 
inclement  in  the  higher  elevetioos,  and^  as  the  snow  lies  deep  until 
the  spring,  the  range  is  largely  frequented  by  devotees  of  wiateir 
sport,  ski,  toboganning,  &c.  In  summer  the  air  is  bracing,  an4 
many  climatic  health  resorts  have  sprung  into  existence,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Kipsdorf ,  Bftrenfelsand  OberwicsenthaL 
CommnnicatioD  with  the  Erzgebirge  is  provided  by  numerous 
lines  of  railway,  some,  such  as  that  from  Fieib^rg  to  Brttx,  that 
from  ChemniU  to  Komotau,  and  that  from  Zwickau  to  Carlsbad, 
crossing  the  range,  while  various  local  lines  serve  the  higher 
valleys. 

The  Etatergebirge,  a  range  some  16  m.  in  length,  in  which  the 

Weisse  Ebter  has  its  source,  runs  S.W.  frovot  the  Engebirge  to 

the  FIchtelgebirge  and  attains  a  height  of  S630  f  u 

See  Grobmlnn.  Dai  Obereraebirit  wid  $eine  Stdite  (i9<m).  and 
Schttrti,  Dit  PAfU  <ks  EnifSirges  (iBoi);alBo  Daniel,  Dtutuk- 
land*  vol.  ii.,  and  Gebauer»xd>ider  u»i  Volkerkunde,  vol.  L 

ERZING  All»  or  Erzu^an  (Arsinga  of  the  middle  ages),  the  chief 
town  of  a  senjak  in  the  Erserum  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  IV.  army  corpSr  being  a  place  of 
some  military  importance,  with  large  barracks  and  military 
factories.  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  3900  ft.,  near. the 
western  end  of  a  rich  well-watered  plain  through  which  runs  the 
Kara  Su  or  western  Euphrates.    It  is  surrounded  by  orchards  and 


gardens,  and  ia  about  a  ibfle  from  the  right  bank  of  'the  river, 
which  here  runs  in  two  wide  channels  crossed  by  bridges.  One 
wide  street trsvems  the  town  from  castto  west,  but  the  othersare 
narrow,-  unpeved  and  dirty,  ekcepfc  Bear  the  new  government 
buSdings  and  the  large  nrndem  mnaqoe  of  Hajji  Inet  Pashs 
to  the  north,  which  are  the  only  buildwgs  of  note. .  The  principal 
battacks,  military  hospital  and  clothing  lectoiy  are  St  Karateluk 
on  the  plaStt  and  along  the  foot-hills  to  the  north  j  m.  off,  onci 
recent  additloa  to  the  business  buiidints  having  electric  power 
and  modeim  BiitiA  madiinciy;  some  older  banacks  and  a 
military  taaneiy  and  boot  factory  being  in  the  town.  The 
population  numbers  about  xs^ooo,  of  whom:  about  half  are 
Armenians  living  in  a  separate  quarter.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  manuiactuie  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  copper  dishes  and 
tttenaila.  Tbe.  climate  is  hot  in  summer  but  moderate  in  winter. 
A  caBsage-road  leads  to  T^biaond,  and  other  roads  to  Sivas, 
Kaeahissar,  Eraerom  and  Kharputk  The  plain,  almost  sur^^ 
rounded  by  Joky  mountaios,  is  highly  productive  with  many 
villages  on  it  and  the  border  hiUs»  Wheat,  fruit,  vines  and 
cotton  are  latgelygrewn,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred.  Water 
Is  everywhere  abundant,  and  there  are  iron  and  hot  sulphur 
Springs.  The  battle  in  which  the  Sultan  of  Rum  (1243)  'was 
defeated  by  the  Mongols  took  place  on  the  plain,  and  the  cele* 
brated  Acmenian  monastery  of  St  Gregory,  '*  the  Illuminator," 
lies  oa  the  hills  11  A.  S.W*  of  the  town. 

EiaiagaQ  occupies  the  site  of  an  eajrly  town  in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Anaitfe.  It  watl  an  important  place  in  tbe  4th  century 
when  St  Gregory  lived  in  it.  Tbe  district  passed  from  the, 
Bjrsaniines  to  the  Seljuks  after  the  defeat  of  Romanus,  107 1« 
aond  irom  the  latter  to  the  Mongols  in  1243.  After  having  been 
hdd  by  Mongols,  Tatars  and  Turkomans,  it  was  added  to  tbe 
Osmanii  empire  by  Mahommed  U.  ia  1473.  In  1784  the  town 
was  almost  destroyed  hy  an  earthquake.    (C.W.W.;  F.  R.  M.) 

BSAR^HAOBOII  [Assut-akhi-iddiaa,  "Assur  has  given  a 
brother."!  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Sennacherib;  before  his 
acoession  to  the  throne  he  had  also  borne  another  name,  Assurr 
etil-4lani-yukin^bla^  At  the  time  of  his  father's  murder  (the 
aoth  of  Tebet,  6&t  bx:»)  he  was  conunanding  the  Assyrian  army 
i»a  war  against  Ararat.  The  conspiratoBs>  after  holding  Nineveh 
for  42.  days,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  northward  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  Ararat.  On  the  lath  of  lyyar  (6do  b.c.) 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Malatia,  in  which  the  veterans 
of  Assyria  woo  the  day,  and  at  the  dose  of  it  saluted  Esar-baddon 
as  king.  He  letnmcd  to  Nineveh,  and  on  the  8th  of  Sivan  wa^ 
crowned  king.  A  good  general,  Esar-haddon  was  also  an  able 
and  conciliatory  .administralon  His  first  act  was  to  crush  a 
rebellion  among  the  Chaldaeaas  in  the  south  of  Babylonia  and 
then  to  lestoro  Babylon,  the  sacred  city  of  the  West,  which  had 
been  destroyed  1^  his  father.  The  walls  and  temple  of  Bel  were 
rebuilt,  its  gods  brought  back,  and  after  bis  right  to  rule  had  bedn 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  Babylonian  priesthood  Esar- 
haddon  made  Babyton  his  second  capital.  A  year  or  two  later 
Media  was  invaded  and  Median  chiefs  came  to  Nineveh  to  offer 
homage  to  their  conqueror.  He  now  turned  to  Palestme,  where 
the  rebellion  of  Abdi-milkutti  of  Zidon  was  suppressed,  its 
leader  beheaded  and  a  new  Zidon  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
older  city  (676-675  B.C.). ..  All  Palestine  now  submitted  to 
Assyria,  and  la  Syrian  and  10  Cyprian  princes  (including 
Manasseh  of  Judah)  came  to  pay  him  homage  and  supply  him 
with  materials  for  his  palace  at  Nineveh.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  had  appeared  on  the  Assyrian  frontier  (676  B.C.).  The 
Cimmerii  (see  Scythu)  under  Teuspa  poured  into  Asia  Minor] 
they  were,  however,  overthrown  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Ciliclah 
mountaineers  who  had  joined  them  were  severely  punished. 
It  was  next  necessary  tosecure  the  southern  frontier  of  (he  empire. 
Esar-haddon  accordingly  marched  into  the  heart  of  Arabia,  to 
a  distance  of  about  900  m.,  across  a  burning  and  waterless  desert, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Arabian  tribes.  At  last  he  was  free 
to  complete  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  by  conquering  Egypt, 
which  alone  remained  to  threaten  Assyrian  dominion  in  the  West. 
Baal  of  Tyre  had  transferred  his  allegiance  from  Esar-haddon  tp 
the  Egyptian  king  Tirhaka  and  opened  to  the  latter  the  coas^ 
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road  of  Palestine;  leaving  a  force,  thefefore,  to  invest  Tyre, 
Esar-haddon  led  tlie  main  body  of  tiie  Assyrian  troops  into 
EgC^t  on  the  5th  of  Adar«  673  B.C.  The  desert  was  cmscd  with 
the  hdp  of  the  Arabian  sheikh.  Egypt  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  the  invader  and  was  divided  into  twenty  satrapies.  Another 
caiiipaign,  however,  was  needed  before  it  could  be  finally  subdued. 
In  670  B.C.  Esar-haddon  drove  the  Egyptian  fprces  before  him 
in  15  days  (from  the  srd  to  the  18th  of  Tammua)  all  the  way 
from  the  frontier  to  Memphis,  thrice  defeating  them  with  heavy 
loss  and  wounding  Tirhaka  himself.  Three  days  after  Memphis 
fell,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Tyre  and  iu  king.  In  668  b.c  Egypt  again  revolted,  and  while 
on  the  march  to  reduce  it  Esar-haddon  fell  ill  and  died  on 
the  xoth  of  Marchesvan.  His  empire  was  divided  between  his 
two  sons  Assur-bani-pal  and  SamaS'Sum-yukm,  Aisur-bani-pai 
receiving  Assyria  and  his  brother  Babylonia,  an  arrangement, 
however,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success.  Esar-haddon 
was  the  builder  of  a  palace  at  Nineveh  as  well  aa  of  one  #hich  he 
erected  at  Calah  for  Assur-banl-pal. 


AuTH0BiTiBs.^E.  A.  W.  Budge,  History  of  Emrhaddon  (iSte): 


(itteuunffH  aus  den  orionkUisekon  SoiNffi/imfm,  1893).  (A.  H.  S) 
ESAU,  the  son  of  Isiac  and  Rebecca,  in  the  Bible,  and  the  elder 
twin  brother  of  Jacob.  He  was  so  called  because  he  was  red 
(admifnt)  and  hairy  when  he  was  bom,  and  the  name  Edom  (red) 
was  given  to  him  when  he  sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meat 
of  red  lentil  pottage  (Gen.  txv.  9t-34)>  Another  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  Jacob  obtained  the  superiority  b  rdated  in 
Gen.  xxvii.  Here  the  younger  brother  impersonated  the  dder, 
and  succeeded  in  deceiving  his  blind  father  by  imitating  the 
hairiness  of  his  brother.  He  thus  gained  the  blessing  intended 
for  the  fint-bom,  and  Esau,  on  hearing  how  he  had  been  fore* 
staUed,  vowed  to  kill  him.  Jacob  accordingly  (kd  to  his  mother's 
relatives,  and  on  his  return,  many  years  later,  peace  was  restored 
between  them  (zxxii.  sq.).  These  primitive  stories  of  the  relations 
between  the  eponymous  heads  of  the  Edomites  and  Israelites 
are  due  to  the  older  (Judaean)  source;  the  late  notices  of  the 
Priestly  school  (see  Genesis)  preserve  a  different  account  of  the 
parting  of  the  two  {Gtn.  zxxvi.  6-8),  and  lay  great  stress  upon 
Esau's  marriages  with  the  Canaanites  of  the  Isind,  unions  which 
were  viewed  (from  the  writer's  standpoint)  with  great  aversion 
(Gen.  xxvi.  54  sq.,  zzvii.  46).  For  "  Esau  "  as  a  designation  of 
the  Edomites,  cf .  Jer.  xlix.  8,  Obad.  tv.  6, 8,  and  on  their  history, 
see  Eooif. 

Esatt^s  characteristic  hairiness  (Gen.xxv.25.  xxvii.  u)  has  given 
rise  to  the  suggeition  that  h»  name  Is  properly  ^shao,  from  a  root 
Correspoftdtng  to  the  Arab.  'a<ik*ya,  to  have  talck  or  matted  hair. 


Mt  Seir,  too,  where  he  resided,  etyrool 
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S.)  the  name  Esau  has  b.  Arabian  analogies, 
entity  of  the  name  with  Usoos,  the  Phoenician  demi-god  (f^ik> 
of  Bybltts,  ap.  Euaebius,  Proof*  Eoatu.  L  10).  see  Chcyne,  Bmyc 


fith.'col.  15A3;  lagrange.  &udoi  stir  Us  rdigiotu  shtiliques,p.  416 
(Paris.  ^905);  Ed.  Meyer,  tsraeliien,  278  aq.  (and,  on  generaf  ques- 
tions, ib.  128  sq.,  329  sqq.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

ESBJCRO,  a  seaport  of  Denmark  in  the  amt  (county)  of  Ribc, 
18  m.  from  the  German  frontier  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland. 
It  has  railway  communication  with  the  east  and  north  of  Jutland, 
and  with  Germany.  It  was  granted  municipal  rights  in  1900, 
having  grown  with  astonishing  rapidity  from  13  {habitants  in 
1868  to  13,355  in  1901.  This  growth  it  owes  to  the  construction 
of  a  large  harbour  in  1868-1888.  It  is  the  principal  outlet 
wcstwar<l  for  S.  Jutland:  exports  pork  and  meal,  butter,  eggs, 
fish,  cattle  and  sheep,  skins,  lard  and  agricultural  seeds,  and  has 
regular  communication  with  Harwich  and  Grimsby  in  England, 
Three  miles  S.E.  is  Nordby  on  the  island  of  Fantt,  the  northern- 
most of  the  North  Frisian  chain.  It  Is  an  arid  bank  of  heathland 
and  dunes,  but  both  Nordby  and.  Sdnderho  in  the  south  are 
frequented  as  seaside  resorts.  The  former  has  a  school  of  navi- 
gation.   The  fisheries  are  valuable. 

ESCANABA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Delta  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Little  Bay  dc  Noquette,  an  inlet  of  Green 
Bay.  about  60  m.  S.  of  Marquette.    Pop.  (1890)  6808;  (1900) 


9549*  of  whom  J214  were  foreign*born,  (1910  oeastia)  i%,t9^ 
It  is  served  hyAt  Chicago  &  North- Western  and  the  Escanaba 
&  Ljike  Superior  railways.  It  is  built  on  a  picturesque  pro. 
montory  which  separates  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  from  Little 
Bay  de  Noquette,  and  its  delightful  summer  climate,  wild 
landscape  scenery  and  facilities  for  boating  and  trout  fishing 
make  it  a  popular  summer  resort.  Escanaba  has  a  water  frost 
of  8  m.,  and  is  an  important  centre  for  the  shipment  of  iron-<»e, 
for  whkh  eight  large  and  well<-«qttipped  docks  are  provided- 
there  b  att  ore-ouahing  plant  httt;  considerable  quantities  of 
lumber  and  fish  are  also  ^pped,  and  furniture,  flooring  (especi- 
ally of  maple)  and  wooden  ware  (butter-dishes  and  clothes-pins) 
are  manufactured.  There  is  a  large  tie-preserving  plant  here. 
Good  water  pofwer  is  supplied  by  the  Escanaba  over.  Eacanaba 
was  settled  in  1863,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1883,  and 
was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  the  same  year. 

B8CAFI  (ia  mid.  Eng.  eschape  or  otcape,  from  the  O.  Fr. 
esckappetf  modem  ickapper,  and  esccper,  low  Lat.  4SC€pwim, 
from  ex,  out  of,  and  aippa,  cape,  doak;  cf .  for  the  sense  devdop> 
ment  the  Gr.  hiimiut,  literally  to  put  off  one's  dothei. 
hence  to  slip  out  of,  get  away),  a  verb  meaning  to  get  away  from, 
eq>ecially  from  impending  danger  or  harm,  to  avoid  capture,  to 
regain  one's  liberty  after  capture.  As  a  substantive,  **  escape," 
in  law,  is  the  regaining  of  liberty  by  one  in  custody  contrary  to 
due  process  of  law.  Snch  escape  may  be  by  force,  if  out  of 
prison  it  is  generally  known  as  **  prison-boeach  "  or  "  prison- 
breaking,"  or  by  the  voluntary  or  negligent  act  of  the  custodiaB. 
Where  the  escape  is  caused  by  the  force  or  fraud  of  others  it  is 
termed  "  rescue  "  (f.f.).  "  Escape  "  is  used  in  botany  of  a 
cultivated  plant  found  growing  wHd.  The  word  is  also  used  of  a 
means  of  escape.  €.g.**  firfscacape,"  and  of  a  loss  or  leakage  of  gas, 
current  of  electricity  or  water. 

BCRATOLMY  (Gr.  foxftror,-.  last,  and  X^iwr,  adesce;  the 
"doctrine  of  last  things"),  a  theological  term  derived  fraa 
the  New  TosUment  phrases  '*  the  last  day  "  {h  ri  faxArir  ^/stpq, 
John  vi.  39),  "  the  last  times  "  {hr*  kaxhrw  rvtf  xpiM,  x  Peter 
I.  20),  **  the  last  state  "  (td  loxm^a,  Matt.  xH.  45),  a  OMiceptiaa 
taken  over  from  ancient  prophecy  (Is.  ii.  2;  MaL  iv.  x).  It  was 
the  common  belief  in  the  apostoUc  age  that  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  was  near,  and  would  give  the  divine  completion  to  the 
world's  history.  The  use  of  the  terra,  however,  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  about  the 
future  life  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  the  final  destiny  cf  the 
world.  ThereasonsforthebekieffaialifeafterdeatlEaredifecuased 
In  the  article  bUfOBTAUTV.  The  present  aitide,  after  a  brief 
glance  at  the  conceptions  of  the  future  of  the  individual  or  the 
world  found  in  other  rdi^ons,  wiU  de&l  with  the  teochlag  of  the 
Old  and  New  Tesumetits,  the  Jewish  and  the  Chtbtiaa  Church 
regarding  the  hereafter. 

There  is  a  bewildering  vaiiety  in  th«  views  of  the  future  life 
and  worid  held  by  different  peoples.  The  future  life  may  be 
concdved  as  simply  a  continuation  of  the  present  life  in  its 
essential  features,  although  under  conditions  more  or  less  favour- 
able. It  nuy  also  be  thought  of  as  retributive,  as  a  reversal  of 
present  conditions  so  that  the  miserable' are  comforted,  and  the 
prosperous  laid  low,  or  as  a  reward  or  punishment  for  good  or 
evil  desert  here.  Personal  identity  may  be  Absorbed,  as  In  the 
ti^nsmigratiob  of  souls,  or  it  may  even  be  denied,  while  the  good 
or  bad  result  of  one  life  is  held  to  determine  the  weal  or  woe  of 
aAotlier.  The  <cene  of  the  future  life  may  be  thought  of  on 
earth,  in  some  distant  part  of  it,  or  above  the  earth,  in  the  sky, 
sun,  moon  or  stars,  or  beneath  the  earth.  The  abodes  of  bliss 
and  the  plates  of  torment  may  be  distinguished,  or  one  last 
dwelling-place  may  be  affirmed  for  all  the  dead.  Sometimes 
the  good  find  their  abiding  home  with  the  gods;  sometimes  a 
number  of  heavens  of  varying  degrees  of  blessedness  is  recognised 
(see  F.  B.  }tv<m&,ArtJfitroduction  to  the  History  of  Religion,  chs. 
xxi.  and  xxll.,  1902;  and  J.  A.  MacCuDoch's  Comporatite 
Theology,  xlv.,  X902). 

(i)  (Confucius,  though  unwilling  to  discuss  any  questions 
concerning  the  dead,  by  approving  ancestor-worship  recognized 
a  future  fife.    (2)  Taoism  pronlises  immortality  as  the  reward  of 
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merit.  (3)  TJu  Book  of  the  Dtad-^^ifi^dt'botik  for  the  deputed 
on  liis  kog  journey  in  the  unseen  world  to  the  nbode  of  the 
UMsed--8bows  the  attentioii  the. Egyptian  leUgion 
gave  to  the  sUte  of  the  dead.  (4)  Although  the  Bahy- 
kmian  leligioB  pretentaa  very  gloomy  view  of  Che  worM 
of  the  dead,  it  is  not  witiioat  a  lew  faint  gUnpiesof  ahopethata 
few  mortals  at  least  may  gain  deliveranoe  from  the  dread  doom. 
(5)  A  characteiistic  feature  of  Indian  thought  is  the  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul  iiom  one  mode  of  life  to  another,  the  physical 
condition  of  each  being  determined  by  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  preceding.  But  defiverance  f  ft>m  this  cycle  of 
existences,  which  is  oomceived  as  misery,  is  promised  by  means 
of  qieculaiion  and  asceticism.  Denying  the  continuance  of  the 
soul,  Buddhism  affirmed  a  continuity  of  moral  consequence^ 
iK4trma)t  each  successive  life  being  determined  by  the  total 
moral  result  of  the  preceding  life.  Its  doctrine  of  salvation  was 
a  guide  to,  if  not  absolute  non-existence,  yet  cessation  of  all 
consciousness  of  existence  (Nirvana),  Later  Buddhism  has, 
however,  a  doctri^  of  many  heavens  and  hells.  -  (6)  In  Zoro- 
astrianlsin  not  only  was  continuance  of  life  recognised,  but  a 
St  rict  retribution  was  taught.  Heaven  and  belt  were  very  clearly 
distlngiusbed,  and  each  soul  according  to  its  works  passed  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  But  this  faith  did  not  concern  itself  only 
with  the  future  lot  of  the  individual  soul.  It  was  also  interested 
in  the  close  of  the  worid's  history,  and  taught  a  decisive,  final 
vktoty  of  Ormusd  over  Ahriman,  of  the  forces  of  good  ov«r  the 
forces  of  evil.  It  is  not  at  all  i  mprobable  that  Jewish  eschatology 
in  its  later  developments  was  poweriully  Influenced  by  the 
Persian  faith.  (7)  Mahommedanism  reproduces  Mid  exaggerates 
the  lower  features  of  popular  Jewish  and  Christiin  eschatology 
(see  the  separate  articles  on  these  reh'giom). 

In  the  Old  Tesument  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  an  ever  more  definite  doctrine  of  '*  the  final  condition  of  man 
and  the  world."  This  is  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in 
a  moral  process,  a  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  The 
eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  ctosefy 
connected  with,  but  not  limited  by.  Messianic  hope,  as  there 
are  eschatological  teachings  that  are  not  Messianic.  As  the  GId 
Testament  revelation  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  elect 
nation,  and  only  secondarily  (in  the  later  writings)  with  the 
individual  persons  composing  it,  we  follow  the  order  of  im- 
portance as  well  as  of  time  in  dealing  first  with  the  people.  The 
universalism  which  marks  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  ill.  15)  appears  also  in  the  blessing  of  Noah  (ix.  25).  In 
the  promise  to  Abraham  (xii.  3)  this  universal  good  is  directly 
related  to  (jod's  particular  purpose  for  His  chosen  people;  so 
also  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  IxUx.)  and  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.). 
Davtd*s  last  wor<h  (a  Sam.  xxiii.)  blend  together  his  desire  that 
his  family  should  retain  the  kingship,  and  his  aspiration  for  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth.  The  conception  of  the 
'*  Day  of  the  Lord  "  Is  frequent  and  prominent  in  the  prophets, 
and  the  sense  given  to  the  phrase  by  the  people  and  by  the 
prophets  throm^  into  bold  relief  the  contrast  between  popular 
beliefs  and  the  prophetic  fdth.  The  people  simply  expected 
deliverance  from  their  miseries  and  burdens  by  the  intenrention 
of  Yahweh,  because  He  had  chosen  Israel  for  His  people.  The 
prophets  bad  an  ethicsi  conception  of  Yahweh;  the  sin  of  His 
own  people  and  of  other  nations  called  for  His  intervention 
in  judgment  as  the  moral  ruler  of  the  world.  But  judgment 
they  conceived  as  preparing  for  redemption.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  always  an  eschatological  conception,  as  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  final  and  universal  judgment,  and  not  (o  any  less 
decisive  intervention  of  God  in  the  course  of  human  history. 
In  the  pre^exilic  prophets  the  judgment  of  God  is  "  primarily 
on  Israel,  although  it  also  embraces  the  nations  *';  during  the 
Exile  and  at  the  Restoration  the  judginent  is  represented  as 
falling  on  the  nations  while  redemption  is  being  wrought  fbr 
God's  people;  after  the  Restoration  the  peopfle  of  God  is  again 
threatened,  but  still  the  warning  of  judginent  Is  mainly  directed 
towards  the  nations  and  deliverance  is  promised  to  Israel  As 
the  manifestation  of  Cjod  in  grace  as  well  as  judgment,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  will  bring  joy  to  Israel  and  even  to  the  world.    As 


a  day  of  jadgment  it  is  aooompaafed  by  terrible  convulsions 
df  natate  (not  to  be  taken  figuratively,  but  protabl^  Intended 
Btetnlly  by  the  prophets  in  accordanca  with  thehr  view  of  the 
absohHe  subordittatiefei  of  nature  to  the  divine  purpose  for  man). 
It  usheia  In  thfc  Messtkak  age.  While  the  moral  issues  are 
finally  determined  by  this  day,  yet  the  worid  of  the  Messianic 
age  is  painted  with  the  colouis  of  the  propliet's  own  surroundings. 
Israel  is  restored  to  its  own  land,  and  to  it  the  other  nations  are 
brought  into  subjugktion,  by  force  or  persuasion.  Tht  cofitribu- 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christian  eschatology  embrace 
these  features:  "  (1)  The  maidfesution  or  advent  of  God;  (2) 
the  universal  judgment;  (3)  behind  the  judgment  the  coming 
of  the  perfect  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  when  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  and  when  the  nations  shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation; 
and  (4)  the  finafity  and  eternity  of  this  condition,  that  which 
constitutes  the  blessedness  of  the  saved  people  being  the  Presence 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  them^this  last' point  corresponding  to 
the  Christian  idea  of  heaven  **  (A.  B.  Davidson,  in  Hastings's 
BiUe  VieAonary,  1.  p.  738).  This  hope  is  for  the  people  on  this 
earth  though  transfigured. 

To  the  individual  it  would  seem  at  first  only  old  age  is  promised 
(Is.-  Ixv.  so;  Zech.  vill.  4),  but  the  aboUtion  of  death  itself  is 
also  decbred  (Is.  xxv.  8).  The  resurrection,  whidi  appears  at 
first  as  a  revival  of  the  dead  nation  (Hos.  vi.  2;Ez.  xxxvil. 
12-14),  Ib  afterwards  promised  for  the  pious  individuals  (Is.  xxvi. 
ix))\  so  that  they  too  may  share  hi  the  national* Kst oration. 
Only  in  Daniel  xii.  2  is  tau^t  a  resurrectran  of  the  wicked 
'*  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  '*  as  well  as  of  the  righteous 
to  "  everlasting  b'fe."  It  was  only  at  the  Exile,  when  the  nation 
ceased  to  be,  that  the  worth  of  the  individual  came  to  be  recog^ 
nixed,  and  the  hopes  given  to  the  nation  were  claimed  for  the 
individual.  In  dealing  with  the  individual  eschatology  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  the  popular  ideas  regarding  death 
and  the  hereafter  which  Israel  shared  with  the  other  Semitic 
peoples,  ft^m  the  intuitions,  inferences,  aspirations  evoked 
In  the  pious  by  the  divine  revektion  itself.  The  former  have 
not  the  moral  significance  or  the^eKgious  value  of  the  latter. 
The  starting-point  of  the  development  was  the  common  belief 
that  the  dead'  contiiuied  to  exist  in  an  unsubstantial  mode  of 
life,  but  cut  off  from  fellowship  with  God  and  man,  but  faith 
left  this  far  behind.  Sheol  is  the  common  abode  of  the  righteous 
and  the  ungodly:  life  there  is  shadowy  and  feeble,  but  seems 
to  continue  in  a  wavering  anid  dim  reflection  features  of  this 
Irfe.  As  the  pitsent  life  is,  however,  determined  by  moral  issues, 
and  as  death  does  not  change  man's  relation  ttf  God,  moral 
considerations  cotild  not  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  future 
fife.  A  forward  step  had  to  be  taken.  Piotis  men,  in  feilowsbip 
with  God,  when  they  faced  the  fact  of  death,  were  led  either 
to  challenge  its  right,  or  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  it.  Either 
there  was  a  protest  against  death  itself,  and  a  demand  for 
immortality  (Ps.  xvi.  9-1 1);  or  death  was  conceived  as  something 
different  for  the  saint  and  for  the  sinner;  fellowship  with 
God  would  not  and  could  not  be  interrupted  (Ps.  xh'x.  14,  1$, 
buuii.  17-28).  The  vision  of  (kxi  is  antidpated  after  death's 
sleep  (1^.  xvii.  15;  Job  xix.  25-37).  This  belief  in  individual 
irnmortality  is  expressed  poetically  and  obscurely:  it  is  later 
than  the  eschatology  of  the  people.  It  assumes  the  moral 
distinction  of  the  righteous  and  the  ungodly,  and  seeks  a  solution 
for  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  harmony  of  present  character  and 
condidon.  Its  deepest  motive,  however,  is  rell^ous.  The  soul 
once  in  fellowship  with  God  cannot  even  by  death  be  separated 
from  God.  The  individual  hoped  that  he  would  live  to  share 
the  nation's  good,  and  thus  the  two  streams  of  Old  Testament 
eschatology  at  last  flow  together. 

It  is  in  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature  of  Judaism 
that  the  fullest  development  of  eschatology  can  be  traced^ 
Four  words  may  terve  to  express  the  difference  of  the 
doctrine  of  these  writings  and  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Eschatology  was  unitersduei  (God  was 
recognized  ^s  the  creator  and  moral  governor  of  all 
the  world),  individualited  (God's  judgment  was  directed,  noi  to 
nations  in  a  future  age,  but  to  iiulividuals  in  a  future  life)i 
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tratuttnduUaUMid  (Uie  future  aft  vas  more  vad  nofe  contrasted 
with  the  present,  and  the  timositioa  from  tfae  one  10  ike  other 
was  not  cxpeaed  as  the  result  of  historical  movements*  but  of 
miraculous  divine  acu),  and  dogmalmd  (the  attempt  was  made 
to  systematise  in  some  measure  the  vague  and  varied  prophetic 
anticipations).  Only  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  conceptions 
current  in  these  writings  can  be  given.  The  coming  of  the 
Messiah  will  be  preceded  by  the  Last  Woes.  The  Messiah  is 
very  variously  conceived:  (1)  "a  passive,  though  supreme 
member  of  the  Mcssiam'c  Kingdom  ";  (a)  "  an  Active  warrior 
who  slays  his  enemies  with  his  own  band  ";  (j>  "  one  who  slays 
his  enemies  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  and  rules  by  virtue  «/  his 
justicot  faith  and  holiness  ";  (4)  a  supernatural  person,  "  eternal 
Ruler  and  Judge  of  Mankind  "  (R.  H.  Charles  in  Hastings's 
BiU*  Dictionary,  i.  p.  748).  In  some  of  the  writings  no  Messianic 
kingdom  is  looked  for;  in  others  only  a  temporal  duration 
on  earth  is  assigned  to  it;  in  others  still  it  abides  for  ever 
either  on  earth  as  it  is,  or  on  earth  transformed.  The 
dispersion  among  the  nations  is  to  return  home.  Sometimes 
the  Resurrection  is  narrowed  down  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  at  others  widened  out  to  the  resurrection  of  all 
mankind  for  the  last  judgment.  A  blessed  immortality  after 
judgment,  or  even  after  death  itself,  is  sometimes  taught 
without  reference  to  any  resurrection.  Retribution  in  human 
history  is  recognized,  but  attention  is  specially  concentrated 
on  the  final  judgment,  which  is  usually  conceived  as  taking  place 
in  two  stages.  (1)  The  Messianic  is  executed  by  the  Messiah  or 
the  saints  by  victory  in  war,  or  by  judicial  sentence,  (a)  The 
final  remains  in  Cod's  hands;  but  in  one  writing  (the  Etkiopic 
Bmack)  is  represented  as  Messiah's  function.  This  judgment 
cither  closes  the  Messianic  age,  if  thought  of  as  temporal,  or 
ushers  it  in,  if  conceived  as  eternal,  or  closes  the  world's  history, 
if  no  Messianic  age  is  expected.  The  place  of  torment  for  the 
wicked  was  called  Gehenna  (the  valley  of  Uinnom  or  the  Sons 
of  Hinnom,  where  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  cast  out,  is 
described  in  Is.  Ixvi.  34).  Here  corporal  aa  well  as  spiritual 
punishment  was  endured;  it  was  inflirted  on  apostate  Jews 
or  the  wicked  generally;  the  righteous  witnessed  its  initial 
stages  but  not  its  final  form.  In  later  Judaism  it  was  the 
purgatory  of  faithlesi  Jews,  who  at  last  reached  Paradise,  but  it 
remained  the  place  of  eternal  torment  for  the  Gentiles.  Paradise 
was  sometimes  regarded  as  the  division  of  Sheol  to  which  the 
righteous  passed  after  death,  but  at  others  it  was  conceived 
as  the  heavenly  abode  of  Moses,  Enoch  and  Elijah*  to  which 
other  saints  would  pass  after  the  last  judgmenL 

The  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  attaches  itself  not  only 

to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  but  also  to  that  of  contemporary 

Judaism,  but  it  kvolds  the  extravagances  of  the  latter, 

^^*'^*'   Not  at  all  systematic,  it  is  occasional,  practical, 


poetical  and  dominantly  evangelical,  laying  stress  oa 
the  hope  of  the  righteous  rather  than  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  centres,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  in 
the  great  idea  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Cod,"  which  is  already 
present  in  tfae  teacher  Himself,  but  also  future  as  regards  ita 
completion.  In  some  parables  a  gradual  realization  of  the  kini^ 
dom  is  indicated  (Matt,  xiii.);  in  other  utterances  its  consum- 
mation is  connected  with  Christ's  own  return.  His  Parousia 
(Matt.  xxiv.  3,  37.  39),  the  time  of  which,  however,  is  unknown 
even  to  Himself  (Mark  xiii.  33).  In  this  eschatological  discourse 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.)  He  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  the  end  of  the  world  as  near,  and  seemingly  as  one.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  proplMcy,  which  sees 
in  "  timeless  sequence  "  events  which  are  historicsJly  separated 
from  one  another.  WhUe  the  Return  is  represented  in  the 
Synoptists  as  an  external  event,  it  is  conceived  in  the  fourth 
gospel  as  an  internal  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  believer  (John  xiv.  16-31);  nevertheless  here  also  the 
Parousia  in  the  synoptic  sense  is  k>oked  for  (John  xxi.  33;  cf.  i 
John  ii.  a8).  The  object  of  the  Second  Coming  is  the  execution  of 
judgment  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxv.  31),  both  individual  (xxii.  1-14) 
and  universal  (xiii.  36-42).  The  present  subjective  judgment, 
in  which  men  determine  their  destiny  by  their  attitude  to  Christ, 


on  which  the  fourth  gospel  lays  sUcss  (John  fii.  17-91,  ix.  39), 
is  not  ioconsisient  with  the  anticipation  of  a  final  judgment 
(John  xii.  48,  v.  «?).  This  judgment  presupposes  the  resurrec- 
tion, belief  in  which  was  rejected  by  the  Sadducees,    

but  accepted  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  majority  of  the  j^*y 
Jewish  people,  and  confirmed  by  Christ,  not  only  as  an  g^riiii 
individual  spiritual  renovation  (John  v.  33,  s6),  but 
as  a  universal  physical  resuscitation  (ag  and  29',  MatL  xxii.  30). 
This  resurrection  is  of  the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just  (Matt  v. 
ag,  30,  X.  a8,  Luke  xiv.  14).  On  the  JnUrtisdiaie  State  Jesus 
does  not  speak  clearly.  He  uses  the  term  Hades  twice  meu- 
phorically  (Matt.  xi.  33,  xvi.  18),  and  once  in -a  parable,  the 
"  Rich  Man  and  Lasarus  "  (Luke  xvi.  23),  in  which  he  en^ys 


the  current  phrases  such  as  "  Abraham's  boson  "  (vcne 


M), 

of 


without  any  definite  doctrinal  intention,  to  unveil  the 
the  hereafter  by  confirming  with  His  authority  the 
beliefs  of  His  time.  The  term  Paradise  (Luke  xxiii.  43)  seems 
to  be  used  **  in  a  large,  and  general  sense  as  a  word  of  hope  and 
comfort,"  and  we  need  not  attach  to  it  any  of  the  more  definite 
associations  which  it  had  in  Jewish  eschatology.  When  be 
speaks  of  death  as  "  sleep  "  (Luke  viii.  5a;  John  xL  11)  it  is  to 
give  men  gentler  and  sweeter  thoughts  of  it,  not  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  as  an  unconscious  conditioa. 
There  are  words  which  suggest  rather  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
entrance  of  the  just  into  the  Father's  house  and  glory  (John  xiv. 
a,  3,'svii.  34)*  He  spoke  frequently  and  distinctly  both  of 
final  reward  for  the  ri^teous  and  final  penalty  for  the  wicked. 
"  The  recompense  of  the  righteous  is  described  as  an  inherit^cc, 
entrance  into  the  kingdom,  treasure  in  heaven,  an  emstence  like 
the  angelic,  a  place  prepared,  the  Father's  house,  the  joy  of  the 
Lord,  Ufe,  eternal  life  and  the  like;  and  there  is  no  intimatioo 
that  the  reward  is  capable  of  change,  that  the  condition  is  a 
terminable  one.  The  retribution  of  the  wicked  is  desoibed 
as  death,  outer  darkness,  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  the  undying  worm,  the  quenchless  fire,  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom,  eternal  punishment  and  the  like  "  (S.  D.  J.  Salmond 
in  Hastings's  BiMi  Dictionary,  p.  753).  Degrees  of  award  are 
recognized  (Luke  xii.  47,  48).  (khenna  is  applied  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  k>st  (Matt,  zviii.  9).  Two  sayings  are  held  to  point 
to  a  terminable  penalty  (Matt.  v.  35,  a6,  xii.  31,  33),  but  the 
one  is  so  figurative  and  the  other  so  obscure,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  drawing  any  such  definite  conclusion  from  either 
of  them.  The  finality  of  destiny  seems  to  be  unmistakably 
expressed  (Matt.  viL  33,  z.  33,  xiii.  30,  xxv.  46,  xxvi  241  Mark 
ix.  43-48,  viii.  36;  Luke  ix.  a6;  John  iii.  x6,  viii.  ai,  34,).  No 
second  opportunity  for  deciding  the  issue  of  life  or  death  is 
recc^nized  by  Jesus. 

The  apostoUceschatology  presents  resemblance  amid  difference. 
Jude  (v.  6),  as  well  as  a  Peter  (ii.  4),  refers  to  the  jud^nc&t  of  the 
fallen  angds.  a  Peter  describes  the  place  of  their  detention  as 
Tartarus,  and  teaches  that  Christ's  Parousia  is  to  bring  the  whole 
present  system  of  things  to  its  conclusion,  and  the  world  itself  to 
an  end  (iii.  10,  13).  After  the  destruaion  of  the  existing  order 
by  fire,  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  will  appear  aa  the 
abode  of  righteousness.  The  question  of  greatest  interest  in  1 
Peter  is  the  relation  of  two  passages  in  it,  the  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  (iii.  18- 2a)  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  10 
the  dead  (iv.  6)  to  the  "  larger  hope."  Peter's  discourse  also 
contains  a  phrase  which  suggests  the  belief  of  a  descent  of  Christ 
into  Hades  in  the  interval  between  His  death  and  His  resur- 
rection (Acts  ii.  3i)«  No  certainty  has  been  reached  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  passages,  but  they  may  suggest  to  the 
Christian  mind  the  expectation  that  the  final  destiny  of  no  soul 
can  be  fixed  until  in  some  way  or  other,  in  this  Ufe  or  the  next, 
the  opportunity  of  decision  for  or  against  Christ  has  been  given. 
The  phrase  "  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things  "  (iiL  ax)  is 
too  vague  in  itself,  and  is  too  isolated  in  its  context  to  warrant  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  universaiism,  although  there  are  other 
passages  which  seem  to  point  towards  the  same  goaL  While 
John's  Apocalypse  is  distinctly  eschatological,  the  Epistles  and 
the  Gospels  often  give  these  conceptions  an  ethical  and  ^iritual 
import,  without,  however,  excluding  the  eschatolegicaL 
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present  while  etenul  (i  Jolm  ▼.  y>,  13).  but  it  is  also  ftiture 
(u.  35).  There  is  expected  a  future  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
He  is,  and  what  the  believer  himself  wiU  be  docs  not  yet  appear 
(iii.  a).  The  writer  speaks  of  the  last  hour  (ii.  1 8),  the  Antichrist 
that  Cometh  (ii.  32,  iv.  3),  and  the  Christian's  full  reward  (a  John 
V.  8)  as  well  as  the  Parousia  (i  John  iL  a8).  The  Apoca^pse 
reproduces  much  of  the  current  Jewish  eschatology.  A  mil* 
lemrial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  is  interposed  between  the  first 
resurrection*  coofined  to  the  saints  and  especially  the  martyrs, 
and  the  second  resurrection  for  the  rest  of  the  dead.  A  final 
outburst  of  Satan's  power  is  followed  by  his  overthrow  and  the 
Last  Judgment. 

Although  Paul  sometimes  describes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
present  (Rom.  ziv.  17;  1  Cor.  iv.  ao;  OA.  i.  13),  it  is  usually 
represented  as  future.  The  Parousia  fills  a  large  place  in  his 
thought,  and,  ii  more  prominent  in  his  earlier  writings,  is  not 
altogether  absent  from  his  later,  although  the  expectation  of 
personal  survivai  does  seem  to  grow  ksa  confident  (d.  1  Cor.  zv. 
51  and  PML  i  20-14).  The  doctrines  of  the  ResunecUon,  the 
lASt  Judgment,  the  Reward  of  the  Righteous  and  the  Punish^ 
Bent  of  the  Wielded  are  not  less  distinctly  expressed  than  in  the 
other  apostpUc  writings.  Peculiar  elements  in  Paul's  eschatology 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  Rapture  of  the  Saints  (i  Thess.  iv.  17) 
and  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-6),  but  these  have  affinities 
elsewhere.  A  reference  to  the  millcnoial  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
period  between  the  two  resurrcctiona  is  sometimes  sought  in  s 
Cor.  XV.  92*34;  but  it  is  not  a  chronology  of  the  last  things  Paul 
is  here  giving.  So  also  a  justification  for  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory  is  souj^t  in  iiL  X2>i5 ;  but  the  day  and  the  fire 
nre  d  the  last  judgment.  A  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades, 
implying  an  extension  of  the  opportunity  of  grace  such  as  is 
supposed  to  be  tau^^t  in  z  Peter,  is  also  discovered  in  the  obscure 
stateincnts  in  Rom.  x.  7  (where  Paul  is  freely  quoting  Dcut. 
jOLX,  1X-14),  and  Eph.  iv.  xo  (where  he  is  commenting  on  Ps. 
Jxviii.  x8).  Universal  restoration  is  inferred  from  1  Cor.  xv. 
34-28,  "  God  all  in  all,"  Phil.  ii.  zo-ii,  every  knee  bowing  to, 
and  every  tongue  confessing  Jesus  Christ,  Eph.  i.  9,  10,  the 
summing  up  of  all  things  in  Christ,  CoL  i.  20,  God  reconciling 
all  things  unto  Himself  in  ChrisL  These  passages  inspire  a  hope, 
but  dp  not  sustain  a  certainly.  Paul's  shrinking  from  the 
disemibodicd  state  and  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  at  death  in 
9  Cor.  V.  x-8,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  interim  body 
prior  to  and  preparatory  for  the  resurrection  body.  Paul  links 
the  human  resurrection  with  a  universal  renovation  (Rom.  viii« 
X9-23).  Paul's  eschatology  is  not  free  of  obscurities  and  am* 
biguities;  and  in  the  New  Testament  eschatology  generally 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  a  mixture  of. inherited  Jewish  and 
original  Christian  elements  (sec  Antichxist). 

During  the  first  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church,  "  the  hope  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  and  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  "  was  dominant,  although  warnings 
had  to  be  given  against  doubt  and  indifference.  Redemption 
was  thought  of  as  still  future,  as  the  power  of  the  devil  had  not 
been  broken  but  rather  increased  by  the  First  Advent,  and  the 
Second  Advent  was  necessary  to  his  complete  overthrow.  The 
expectations  were  oflen  grossly  materialistic,  as  is  evidenced  by 
Papias's  quotation  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  a  group  of  say- 
ings from  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  setting  forth  the  amazing 
fruitfulncss  of  the  earth  in  the  Messianic  time^ 

The  Gnostics-  rejected  thb  eschatology  as  in  iheu'  view  the 
enlightened  spirit  already  possessed  immortality  Mardon 
OBttkB.  **P*^*^  '^*^  ^^*  Church  would  be  assailed  by  Anti- 
christ; a  visible  return  of  Christ  he  did  not  teach,  but 
he  recognized  that  human  history  would  issue  in  a  separation 
of  the  good  from  the  bad.  Montanism  sought  to  fo*m  a  new 
Christian  commonwealth  which,  separated  from  the 
world,  should  prepare  itself  for  the  descent  of  the 
Jerusalem  from  above,  and  its  establishment  in  the  spot 
which  by  the  direction  of  the  Spirit  had  been  chosen  in  Phrygia. 
While  Irenaeus  held  fast  the  traditional  eschatological  beliefs,  yet 
bis  conception  of  the  Christian  salvation  as  a  deification  of  man 
tended  to  weaken  their  hold  on  Christian  thought.    The  Alogi 


in  the  and  eeattiry  rejected  the  Apocalypse  on  acoount  of  iu 
ehlliasra»  Its  teaching  of  n  visible  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for 
a  thousatid  years.  MoOtanism  aba  brought  these  apocalyptic 
CKpectKtions  into  discredit  in  orthodox  ecdesiasticai  circles. 
The  Alexandrian  theology  strengthened  thb  movement  against 
chiliasm.  Qement  of  Alexandria  taught  that  justice  is  not. 
merely  retributive,  that  punishment  is  remedial,  that  probation 
continue*  after  death  till  the  final  judgment,  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  preached  the  (jospel  in  Hades  to  those  who  lacked 
kiiowledge,  but  whoae  heart  was  right»  that  a  spiritual'  body 
will  be  raised.  Origen  taught  that  a  germ  of  the  spiritual  body 
is  in  the  present  body,  and  Its  development  dependa  on  the 
character,  that  perfect  bliss  is  reached  only  by  sUges,  that  the 
evil  are  purified  by  pain,  conscience  being  symbolized  by  fire, 
and  that  all,  even  the  devil  himsdf,  will  at  last  be  saved.  Both 
regarded  cbiUasm  with  aversion.  But  in  llie  5th  oentoiy  there 
were  rejected  as  heretical  (i)  "  the  doctrine.qf  unlvenalism,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  redemption  of  the  devil,  (a)  the  doctrine 
of  the  complete  annihilation  of  evil;  (3)  the  ccMiception  of  the 
penalties  of  hdl  as  tortures  of  conscience;  (4)  the  spiritualizing 
version  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  (5)  the  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued creation  of  new  worlds  "  (A.  Harnack,  History  of  Doffma, 
ill  p.  186). 

Epiphanlus,  following  Methodius,  insisted  on  the  most  perfect 
identity  between  the  rcstirrcctioo  body  and  the  material  body; 
and  this  belief,  enforced  in  the  West  by  Jerome,  soon  established 
itsdf  as  alone  orthodox.  Augustine  made  experiments  on  the 
flesh  of  a  peacock  in  order  to  find  physical  evidence  for  the 
doctrine.  He  held  fast  to  eternal  punishment,  but  allowed 
the  possibility  of  mitigatk>na.  Some  believers,  he  taught,  may 
pass  through  purgatorial  fires;  and  this  middle  class  may  be 
helped  by  the  sacraments  and  the  alms  of  the  living.  "  There 
arc  many  souls  not  good  enough  to  dispense  with  this  provision, 
and  not  bad  enough  to  be  benefited  by  it "  (op,  ciL  v.  2^3)' 
This  doctrine  was  sanctioned  and  developed  by  Gregory  the 
Great  "  After  (jod  has  changed  eternal  punishments  into 
temporary,  the  justified  must  expiate  these  temporary  penalties 
for  sin  in  purgatory  "  (p.  368).  This  view  was  inferred  indirectly 
from  Malt.  xii.  31,  aiui  directly  from  x  Cor.  iii.  Z2-X5.  After* 
wards  purgatory  took  more  and  more  the  place  of  hell,  and 
was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  church.  As  regards  the  saints, 
different  degrees  of  blessedness  were  recognized;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  wait  in  Hades  for  the  return  of  Christ,  but  gradually 
the  belid  gained  ground,  espedally  in  regard  to  the  martyrs, 
that  theirsoulsat  once  entered  Paradise,  llbe  primitive  Christian 
eschatology  was  preserved  in  the  West  as  it  was  not  in  the  East, 
and  in  times  of  czceptkinal  distress  the  expectation  of  Antichrist 
emerged  again  and  again.  In  the  middle  ages  there  was  an 
extravagance  of  speculation  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  division  of  Aquinas'  Summa  Tfwologiae.  He  proposes 
thirty  questions  on  these  matters,  among  which  are  the  following: 
*'  whether  souls  are  conducted  to  heaven  or  hell  inunediatcly 
after  death";  "whether  the  limbus  of  hell  is  the  same  as 
Abraham's  boiBom  ";  "  whether  the  sun  and  moon  will  be  really 
obscured  at  the  day  of  judgment  '*;  "  whether  all  the  members 
of  the  human  body  will  rise  with  it ";  "  whether  the  hair  and 
nails  will  reappear";  could  thought  become  '*more  lawless 
and  uncertain"? 

While  rejecting  purgatory.  Protestantism  took  over  this 
eschatology.  Souls  pa»ed  at  once  to  heaven  or  to  hell;  a 
doctrine  even  less  adequate  to  the  complex  quality 
of  human  life.  Luther  himself  looked  for  the  passing 
away  of  the  present  evil  world.  Socinianism  taught  a 
new  spiritual  body,  an  intermediate  state  in  which 
the  soul  is  near  non-existence,  an  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  as  unmortality  is  the  gift  of  God.  Swedenborg  discards 
a  physical  resurrection,  as  at  death  the  eyes  of  men  arc  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  in  which  we  exist  now,  and  they  continue 
to  live  essentially  as  they  lived  here,  until  by  their  affinities 
they  are  drawn  to  heaven  or  hell.  The  doctrine  of  tUrtwl 
puniskmeni  has  been  opposed  on  many  grounds,  such  as  the 
disproportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  the  moral 
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and  religious  Immatufity  of  the  majority  of  men  at  dcatb,  the 
diminutk)!!  of  the  happiness  of  heaven  involved  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  endless  suffering  of  others  (Schleiemiacher),  the  defeat 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  righteousness  and  grace  that  the  eon* 
tioued  antagonism  of  any  of  God's  creatures  ipould  imply,  the 
dissatisfaction  God  as  Father  must  fed  until  His  whole  family 
is  restored.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  term  "  eternal "  has 
reference  not  to  duration  of  time  but  quality  of  being  (Maurice) ; 
but  it  does  seem  ceruin  that  the  writers  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
who  used  it  did  not  foresee  an  end  either  to  the  life  or  to  the  death 
to  whidi  they  applied  the  term.  The  contention  should  not  be 
based  on  the  meaning  of  a  sin^e  word,  but  on  such  broader 
considerations  as  have  been  indicated  above.  The  doctrine  of 
wndilional  immortality  taught  by  Sodnianism  was  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  has  been  most  perristently  advocated 
by  Edward  White,  iriio  "  maintains  that  immortality  is  a  truthi 
not  of  reason,  but  of  revelation,  a  gift  of  God  "  bestowed  only  oil 
believers  in  Christ;  but  he  admits  a  continued  probation  aftef 
death  for  such  as  have  not  hardened  their  hearts  by  a  rejection  olf 
Christ.  According  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  *'  the  wraJh  of  God  mean^ 
the  resolve  of  God  to  annihilate  those  men  who  finally  oppose 
themselves  to  redemption,  and  the  final  purpose  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  He  thus  makes  immortality  conditional  on  inclusion 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  universal  restoralhn 
was  maintained  by  Thomas  Enkine  of  Linlathen  on  the  ground 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  Archdeacon  Wilson  anticipates 
such  discipline  after  death  as  wilt  restore  all  souls  to  God.  C.  I. 
Nitzsch  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked,  regards  the  teaching  of  Scripture  about  eternal  damna- 
tion as  hypothetical,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  Paul  reached 
the  hope  of  universal  restoration.  I.  A.  Dorher  maintains  that 
hopeless  perdition  can  be  the  penally  only  of  the  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  fairly  and  fully  in  this  life  will  get  it  hereafter, 
but  that  the  right  choice  will  in  all  cases  be  made  we  cannot 
be  confident.  The  attitude  of  theologians  generally  regarding 
individual  destiny  is  well  expressed  by  Dr  James  Orr,  **  The 
conclusion  I  arrive  at  Is  that  we  have  not  the  elements  of  a 
complete  solution,  and  we  ou|^t  not  to  attempt  it.  What  visions 
beyond  there  may  be,  what  larger  hopes,  what  ultimate  harmonies, 
if  such  there  are  in  store,  will  come  in  God's  good  time,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  anticipate  them,  or  h'ft  the  veil  where  God  has  left  it 
down  "  {The  Christian  View  of  Cod  and  the  World,  1803,  p.  397) 

Although  in  recent  theological  thought  attention  has  been 
mainly  directed  to  individual  destiny,  yet  the  other  elements 
of  Christian  eschatology  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over. 
History  has  offered  the  authoritative  commentary  on  the 
prophecy  of  the  Parousia  of  Christ.  The  presence  and  power 
of  His  Spirit,  the  spread  of  His  Gospel,  the  progress  of  His 
kingdom  have  been  as  much  a  fulfilment  of  the  eschatoiogical 
teswhing  of  the  New  Testament  as  His  life  and  work  on  earth 
were  a  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy,  for  fulfilment  always 
transcends  prophecy.  Even  if  the  common  beliefs  of  the  apostohc 
age  have  not  modified  the  evangelist's  reports  of  Jesus'  teaching, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  He  used  the  common  prophetic 
phraseology,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  which  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Some  psrables  (the  leaven,  the  mustard  seed)  suggest  a 
gradual  progressive  realization  of  His  kingdom.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  Interprets  both  judgment  and  resurrection  spiritually. 
Accordingly  the  general  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment  may 
be  regarded  as  the  temporal  and  local  forms  of  thought  to 
express  the  universal  permanent  truths  that  life  survives  death  id 
the  completeness  of  its  necessary  organs  and  essential  functions, 
and  that  the  character  of  that  continued  life  is  determined  by 
personal  choice  of  submission  or  antagonism  to  God's  purpose  of 
grace  in  Christ,  the  perfect  realization  of  which  is  the  Christian's 
hope  for  himself,  mankind  and  the  world. 

BiBLiocRAPHY.-'In  addition  to  Che  wctfka  referred  to  above  the 
following  will  be  found  useful:  S.  D.  F.  Salroond.  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Immortality  (4th  cd.,  i^l);  R*  H.  Charlet,  A  CritkaL 

Israel,  in  Judaism^  and  ut 

ter  Death  and  the  future  of 

sTveridge.  1895):  J.  A.  Beet, 


The  Lael  7>jnff  (new  cd.,  I^OS)}  W.  G.  T,  Shedd,  Doetrime  ef 
Endless  Punuhment  (New  York,  1886):  F.  W.  Farrar,  The  Etermal 
Hope  (1893);  E.  P^uvel,  The  TreAlem  of  Immortality  (Eng.  tr. 
hy  F.  A.  Freer,  1892);  E.  White,  Life  in  Christ  (jid  cd.,  1878): 
also  thr  relevant  sections  in  books  oa  bU>Ucal  and  •yatem^tjc 
theology.  (A.  E.  G.*) 

B8CHBAT  (O.  Fr.  arcAelf,  from  escAsoir,  to  fall  to  one's  Aare; 
Lat.  exciden,  to  fall  out),  in  English  law,  the  revenion  of  lands 
to  the  next  h>rd  on  the  failure  of  beifs  of  the  tenant.  "  When 
the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  dies  i^ithout  having  alienated 
his  estate  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  and  without  Inving  any 
heirs  either  Boeal  or  coUaterd,  the  lands  in  which  he  held  his 
estate  escheat,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  lord  of  whom  he  hdd  them  " 
(Williams  on  the  LfOw  of  Real  Prtfirty),  This  tide  is  explained 
by  the  conception  of  a  freehold  estate  as  an  interest  in  lands  held 
1^  the  freeholder  from  some  lord,  the  king  being  Uxd  patamcwint. 
(See  Estate.)  The  granter  retains  an  Interest  in  the  land  similar 
to  that  of  the  donor  of  an  estate  for  life,  to  whom  the  land  reverts 
after  the  life  estate  is  ended.  As  there  are  now  few  frediold 
estates  traceable  to  any  mesne  or  Intermediate  lord,  escheats, 
when  they  do  occur,  fall  to  the  king  as  lord  paramount.  Besides 
escheat  for  defect  of  heirs,  there  was  fontaeriy  also  escheat 
propter  ddictum  tenetUiSj  or  by  the  corruption  of  the  blood  of  the 
tenant  through  attainder  consequent  on  conviction  and  sentence 
for  treason  or  felony.  The  blood  of  the  tenant  becoming  corrupt 
by  attainder  was  decreed  no  kmger  inheritable,  and  the  effect 
was  the  same  as  if  the  tenant  had  died  without  hdia.  Tlic  land, 
therefore,  escheated  to  the  next  heir,  subject  to  the  superior 
right  of  the  crown  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands,^-in  the  case  of 
treason  for  ever,  in  the  case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
All  this  was  abolished  by  the  Felony  Act  1870,  which  proyided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  to  the  property  of  the  ooch 
vict.  Escheat  is  also  an  incident  of  oop^old  tetaore.  .  Trust 
estates  were  not  subject  to  escheat  until  the  Intestates'  Estates 
Act  2884,  but  now  by  that  act  the  law  of  esdieat  appHea  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  estate  or  interest  were  a  legal  estate  in 
corporeal  hereditament 

BSCHBNBURO,  JOHANN  JOACH»  (1743-1320),  German 
critic  and  literary  historian,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on  the  7th 
of  December  1743.  Aftef  deceiving  his  eariy  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  studied  at  Leipzig  and  (jdttingen.  In  1767  be 
was  appointed  tutor,  and  subsequently  professor,  at  the  CoDegiom 
Carolinum  in  Brunswick.  The  ritle  of  "  Hofrat "  was  confuted 
on  him  in  1786,  and  in  1814  he  was  made  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Carolinum.  He  b  best  known  by  his  efforts  to  familiariae 
his  countrymen  with  English  literature.  He  published  a  series 
of  German  translations  of  the  prindpal  English  writers  on 
aesthetics,  such  as  J.  Brown,  D.  Webb,  Charles  Buiney,  Joseph 
Priestley  and  R.  Hurd;  and  Germany  Owes  also  to  him  the  first 
complete  translation  (in  prose)  of  Shskespeare's  plays  {WHliam 
Shakespear^s  Schausfide,  13  vols.,  Zurich,  1775-1782).  This 
is  virtually  a  revised  edition  of  the  incomplete  translatlcm 
published  by  Wicland  between  1 762  and  1766.  Eschenbui^  died 
at  Brunswick  on  the  29th  of  February  1820. 

Besides  editing,  with  memoirs,  the  works  of  Hsgedom, 
ZachariS  and  other  German  poets,  he  was  the  author  of  a  HarA- 
buck  der  klassischen  Lileratttr  (1783);  Entumrf  einer  Theerie  und 
LUeraltir  der  schdnen  Wissensckaflcn  (1783);  Beispidsammluni 
zur  Theorie  und  Uteratur  der  sch&nen  Wissenschaflen  (8  vols.. 
1788-1795);  Lehrbuch  der  Wissenschaftshmde  (1792);  and 
Denkmdler  altdeutscher  Dichthunst  (1799).  Most  of  these  works 
have  passed  through  several  editions.  Eschenburg  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  pretensions,  and  some  of  hfs  rehgious  hymns,  e^. 
Ich  mil  dich  noch  im  Tod  erhehen  and  Dir  Irau*  ich,  Cott,  und 
wanke  nicht,  arc  contained  in  many  hymnals  to  this  day. 

ESCHENMAYER,  ADAM  KARL  AUGUST  VON  (1768-1852), 
German  philosopher  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Neucnburg  in 
Wtirttemberg  in  July  1768.  After  receiving  his  eariy  education 
at  the  Caroline  academy  of  Stuttgart,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 
He  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  at  Sula,  and  then  at 
Kirchheiffl,  and  m  181  x  he  was  chosen  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  TQbingcn.    In  t8x8  he  became 
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ordaovy  prolcNor  of  piacUcal  |>liaoaopby,  but  in  1S36  beicagned 
and  took  up  his  rendeace  M  Kjichheim,  where  he  devoted  his 
whole  ftttentioa  to  phikeophkai  studies.  F.wirnmsyer's  views 
sit  Urgely  ideoticsl  with  those  of  Schelling,  htit  he  differed  from 
him  in  re^rd  to  the  knowkdge  of  the  absolute  He  believed  that 
in  Older  to  complete  the  arc  of  truth  philosophy  must  be  supple- 
mented by  what  he  called  "  non-philosophy/'  a  kind  of  mystical 
iflumtnaSMO  by  which  was  obtained  a  belief  in  God  that  could  not 
be  reached  by  mere  inuUectual  effort  (see  HOffding,  HisL  of 
irsrf./*Ai/^£og.tians.voLa,p.i7o)  He  carried  this  tendency 
to  myttidsm  into  his  physiaU  researches,  and  was  led  by  it  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism. 
He  ultimately  beoune  a  devout  belicyer  in  demoniacal  and 
spiritual  poflsesskm;  and  his  ktcr  writings  are  all  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  lower  aupematnrslism. 
His  prim^  works  are— i>M  PkHosopkit  in  ikrtm  Ubwtfmtf 

)',  Versuch die schetnban  Uape da Mtert- 

ysiol.  und  tsyckUchen  Ctsetten  mu  erUSren 

omlphUoMpfue  (1818):  Psy€hohgU  in  drei 

nine,  mnetmandt§  (l8iy.  and.  ed.  18M); 


KonjHkt  twisehen'yiimmel  nnd  HoUe,  an  dem  Ddmon  tines  besessenen 
MSddunt  tootedtef  (1837).  Gnuutriss  der  Natur^UosofkU  {itoi)\ 
Crundsite  der  ekrisU  Pkilosepku  (X840);  and  BetfodUuMi^  iUr 
den  pkynseMen  WeiAau  (185a). 

BSCHER  VOH  DER  UNTH,  ARNOLD  (1807-1871),  Swiss 
geologist,  the  son  of  Hans  Conrad  Escher  (X767-X823),  was  bom 
at  Zurich  on  the  8th  of  Jipe  1807.  In  1856  he  became  professor 
of  geok>gy  at  the  £oole  Polytedmique  at  ZQrich.  His  researches 
led  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  geology 
With  B  Studer  he  produced  (x8s3-x853)  the  first  elaborate 
geological  map  of  Switserland.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
CeoUgjiuhe  Bemerkungen  Uber  das  ndrdliche  Vorarlberg  and  einig^ 
angrenunden  Gegenden,  publilhed  at  ZOrich  in  1853.  He  died 
on  the  12th  of  July  1873 

ESCH8CH0LTZ,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICB  (X793'z3^x).  Russian 
traveller  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  Noveinber  1793,  at  Doipat, 
where  he  died  in  May  X83X.  He  was  lutoralist  and  physician 
to  Otto  von  Kotzebue's  eiqtloring  eq>edition  during  x8x 5-18x8. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
anatomy  (xSig)  and  director  of  the  soological  museum  of  the 
university  at  Dorpat  (182s),  and  in  X823-X826  he  accompanied 
Kotzebue  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery.  Ho  became 
ordinary  professor  of  anatomy  at  Dorpat  in  1838.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  System  der  AkaUpken  <x839),  and  the 
Zooiogiscker  il(^  (X829-X833)  The  botanical  genus  EiffAecAfltoic 
was  named  by  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  in  his  honour. 

ESCHWEGB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hcsse-Nsssau,  on  the  Werra,  and  the  railway  Treysa-Leinefelde, 
38  m.  S.E.  of  Cas&d.  Pop.  (X905)  x x,i  13.  It  consists  of  the  old 
town  on  the  left,  the  new  town  on  the  right,  bank  of  the  Werra, 
and  Brilckei^usen  on  a  small  island  connected  with  the  ohl 
And  new  town  by  bridges.  It  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town, 
its  chief  industries  being  leather-making,  yam*spixming,  cotton- 
and  linen-weaving,  the  manufactures  of  cigars,  brushes,  liquors 
and  oil,  and  glue  and  soap-boiling.  It  has  two  ancient  buildixigs, 
the  Nikolal-turm,  built  in  1455,  and  the  old  castle.  After  being 
part  of  Thuringia,  Eschwege  passed  to  Hesse  in  1263.  It  was 
recovered  by  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  in  X388,  but  soon 
leverted  to  Hesse,  and  it  became  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Hessian  royal  house,  a  branch  which  died  out  in 

1655. 

E8GUWK1LER*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  Inde,  and  the  railways  Cologoe-Herbesthal 
and  Munich-Gladhacb-Stolberg,  about  8  m.  E.N.E.  from  Aix- 
la-Chapede.  Pop.  (1905)  20,643.  The  town  has  an  Evangelical 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churdies,  a  gsrmnasium  and  an  orphan- 
age. The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  goods  is  carried  on, 
other  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  zinc  wares,  taxming, 
distilling  and  brewing.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  valuable 
coal,  mines. 

See  Koch,  Gtscktcku  der  Siadt  EsclmeiUr  (FrankSort,  1890) 


T  ■KHDCOA*  AXTOmO  (1  $89-1669),  Spanish 
churchman  of  illustrious  descent,  was  bom  at  Valladolid  io 
1 589.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  became  a  famous  preacher, 
and  his  facility  was  so  great  that  for  fifty  years  he  preached 
dai^,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day.  Inadditionhewasavoiumin* 
ous  writer,  and  his  works  fill  eighty-three  volumes.  His  first 
Uterary  efforts  were  Latin  verses  in  pcsise  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
(x6ij)  and  the  Viigin  Mary  (x6x8);  but  he  is  b^t  known  as  a 
writer  on  casubtiy.  His  principal  works  behmg  to  the  fieldi 
of  cKcgesii  and  moral  tbeoJogy  Of  the  latter  the  best  known! 
are  Snmmnla  f^stmm  contcUnUaa  (X637);  Uber  Ikeoiogiaa 
maralis  (1644),  and  Umeersa^  Ikeolcgiae  maralis  frMemuOm 
( 1653-1666).  The  first  mentioned  of  these  wasseverelycriddsed 
by  Pascal  in  the  filth  and  sixth  of  his  Prorinda^  Lttkn,  as 
tending  to  inculcate  a  loose  system  of  morality.  It  oontaina 
the  famous  maxim  that  purity  of  intention  may  be  a  fustificatmn 
of  actions  ii^ch  are  contrary  to  the  moial  code  and  to  human 
laws;  and  its  genersl  tendency  is  to  find  excuses  for  the  majority 
of  human  frailties.  His  doc^es  were  disapproved  of  by  many 
Catholics',  and  were  mildly  condemned  by  Rome.  They  were 
also  ridiculed  in  witty  verses  by  Molidre,  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine, 
and  gradually  the  name  Escobar  came  to  be  used  in  Fiance  as  a 
synonym  for  a  peiaoa  who  is  adkoit  in  making  the  rales  of 
morality  harmonize  with  his  own  interesta.  Escobar  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  simple  in  his  habits,  a  strict  observer  of  the 
rules  of  his  order,  and  unweariedly  aealous  in  his  efforts  to  xclorai 
the  lives  d  those  with  whom  he  bad  to  desL  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  **  he  purclMsed  heaven  dearly  for  himself^  but  gave 
it  away  cheap  to  others."    He  died  en  the  4th  of  July  1669. 

BOOIQUIZk  iUAM  (i76»-x8so),  Spanish  ecdesiaatic,  pohtickii 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  Navarre  in  176a.  His  father  was  a 
general  officer  and  he  began  Kf  e  ss  a  psge  in  the  court  of  King 
C3iarhes  lU.  He  entered  the  churdi  and  waa  provided  for  by 
a  prdbend  at  Saragossa^  Godoy  in  his  memoirs  asserts  that 
Eaicoiquis  sought  to  gain  his  favour  by  flattery  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  an  accurate  sutement  of  the  case. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  tutor  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  Ferdinand,  afterwards  XJng  Ferdinand  VII.,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  that  he  exerted  himself  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
reigning  favourite.  In  x  797  he  published  a  trsnslatiolKrf  Young's 
Nigki  Thoughts,  which  does  not  of  itself  show  thst  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  EngWi  for  the  vcsrion  may  have  been  made 
with  the  help  of  the  French.  In  1798  he  published  a  long  and 
worthless  so-csUed  epic  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Escoiquis 
was  in  fact  a  busy  and  pushing  member  of  the  literary  dique 
which  kx)ked  up  to  Godoy  as  its  paUon.  But  his  position  as 
.tutor  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  excited  his  ambition.  He  began 
to  hope  that  he  might  play  the  part  of  those  oonit  eccksiasticB 
who  had  often  had  an  active  share  in  the  government  of  Spain. 
As  Ferdinand  grew  op,  ai>d  after  his  marriage  with  a  Nespolitan 
princess,  he  became  the  centre  of  a  court  opposition  to  Godoy 
and  to  his  poUcy  of  alliance  with  France.  Escoiquis  was  the 
brains,  as  iiir  as  theie  were  any  brains,  of  the  intrigae.  His 
activity  was  so  notorious  that  he  was  exUed  from  court,  but  was 
consoled  by  a  canonry  at  Toledo.  This  half  measure  was  aa 
ineffective  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  Escoiquis  continued 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  prince.  Toledo  is 
dose  to  Madrid,  and  the  oorre^wndence  was  easily  maintained. 
He  had  a  large  share  in  the  conH>imcy  of  the  Eseorial  which 
was  detected  on  the  38th  of  October  X807.  He  was  imprisoned 
and  sent  for  trial  with  other  conspiraton.  But  as  tb^r  had 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  1H10  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be 
mentioned,  the  government  had  to  allow  the  matter  to  be  hushed^ 
up,  and  the  prisoners  were  acquitted.  After  the  outbreak  at 
Aranjuez  on  the  xyth  of  March  x8o8,  in  which  he  had  a  share, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  Ferdinand.  The 
new  king's  decision  to  go  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Bayonne  was 
largely  inspired  by  him.  In  18x4  Escoiquis  published  at  Madrid 
his  Idea  SenciUa  de  las  rasfones  que  motivaron  d  viage  del  Rey 
Fernando  VII  d  Bayona  (Honest  representation  of  the  causes 
which  inspired  the  journey  of  lUng  Ferdinand  VIX.  to  Bayonne). 
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It  is  a  valuable  historical  document,  and  contains  a  singularly 
vivid  account  of  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  Escoiquia  was 
far  too  firmly  convinced  of  his  ingenuity  and  merits  to  conceal 
the  delusions  and  follies  of  himself  and  his  associates.  He 
displays  his  own  vanity,  frivolity  and  futile  cleverness  with 
much  wiconsdmis  humour,  but,  it  is  only  fair  to  allow,  with 
some  Uteraiy  deiterity.  When  the  Spanish  royal  family  was 
imprisoned  by  N^x>leon,  Escmquia  remained  with  Ferdinand 
at  Valencay.  In  1813  he  published  at  Bourges  a  translation  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  When  Ferdinand  was  released  in  1814 
he  came  back  to  Madrid  in  the  hope  that  his  ambition  would 
now  be  satisfied,  but  the  king  was  tired  of  him,  and  was  moreover 
resolved  never  to  be  subjected  by  any  favourite.  After  a  very 
brief  period  of  office  in  18x5  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Murda. 
Though  he  was  afterwards  recalled,  he  was  again  exiled  to  Ronda, 
where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  November  182a 

ESOOMBI.  HABBT  (1838-1899),  South  African  statesman,  a 
member  of  a  Somersetshire  family,  was  bom  at  Notting  Hill, 
London,  on  the  25th  of  July  1838,  and  was  educated  ai  St  Paul's 
school.  After  four  years  in  a  stockbroker's  office,  he  emigrated, 
in  1859,  to  the  Cape.  The  following  year  he  moved  to  Natal, 
and,  after  trying  other  occupations,  qualified  as  an  attorney. 
He  became  recognised  as  the  ablest  pleader  in  the  colony,  and, 
in  1872,  was  elected  for  Durban  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
coundl,  and  subsequently  was  also  placed  on  the  executive 
council.  In  x88o  he  secured  the  appointment  of  a  harbour  board 
for  Natal,  and  was  himself  made  chsinnan.  The  transformation 
of  the  port  of  Durban  into  a  harbour  availaUe  for  ocean  liners 
was  due  entirely  to  his  energy.  In  1888-1889  he  defended 
Dinisulu  and  other  Zulu  chiefs  against  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
For  several  years  be  opposed  the  grant  of  responsible  government 
to  Natal,  but  by  1890  had  become  convinced  of  its  desirability, 
and  on  its  conferment  in  1893  he  joined  the  first  ministry 
formed,  serving  under  Sir  J<^  Robinson  as  attomeyogeneral. 
In  February  1897,  on  Sir  John's  retirement,  Escombe  became 
ixemier,  remaining  attorney-general  and  also  holding  the  office 
of  minister  of  education  and  minister  of  defence.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  he  was  in  London  with  the  other  colonial  premiers 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  coundL  Cambridge  Uni* 
versity  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
The  election  that  followed  his  return  to  Natal  prbvtd  unfavour- 
able to  his  policy,  and  he  resigned  office  (October  1897). 
Throughout  his  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in  national  defence. 
He  had  served  in  the  Zulu  War  of  X879,  was  commander  ol  the 
Natal  Nsval  Volunteers  and  received  the  volunteer  long  service 
decoiation.  In  October  1899  he  went  to  the  northern  confines 
of  the  cotony  to  take  part  in  preparing  measures  of  defence 
against  the  invasion  by  the  Boers.  He  died  on  the  371b  of 
December  1899. 

The  Sfetches  ofUnlaU  Right  Hm.  Harry  Bscambe  (Maricsburg. 
1903),  eoited  by  J.  T  Hendetson,  contains  brief  biogrsphicsl  notes 
by  Sir  John  Robinson  aiid  the  editor. 

BBOORIAL,  or  Escuual,  in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildingi  in  Europe,  comprising  at  once  a  convent,  a  church, 
a  pahce  and  a  mausoleum,  l^e  Escorisl  is  situated  343a  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  south-western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  de 
Guadarrama,  and  thus  within  the  borders  of  the  province  of 
Madrid  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile.  By  the  Madrid-Avila 
railway  it  is  31  m.  N .  W.  of  Madrid.  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
sterile  and  gloomy  wildeness  exposed  to  the  cold  and  blighting 
Masts  of  the  Sierra. 

According  to  the  usual  tradition,  which  there  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  reject,  the  Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow 
made  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  (1556-1598),  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  St  (^entin,  in  which  his  forces  succeeded  in  routing  the  army 
of  France.  The  day  of  the  victory,  the  10th  of  August  1557, 
was  sacred  to  St  Laurence;  and  accordingly  the  building  was 
dedicated  to  that  saint,  and  received  the  title  of  Ei  real  numaslerio 
de  San  Lorento  del  Escorial.  The  last  distinctive  epithet  was 
derived  from  the  little  hamlet  in  the  vicinity  which  furnished 
slwilter,  not  only  to  the  workmen,  but  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome 


who  were  afterwards  to  be  in  posscssioD  of  the  monastery;  and 
the  hamlet  itself  b  generally  bot  perhaps  emneously  supposed 
to  be  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  seoHae  or  drois  of  oeitain 
old  iron  mines.  The  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work  were  entrusted  by  the  king  to  Joan 
Bautisu  de  Toledo,  a  Spanish  architect  who  had  received  most 
of  his  professional  education  in  Italy.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  April  1563;  and  \mder  the  king's  personal  inspection  the  work 
rapidly  advanced.  Abundant  supplies  of  benoqueila,  a  granite- 
like  stone,  were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  rarer 
materials  the  resources  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
were  put  under  contribution.  The  death  of  Toledo  in  1567 
threatened  a  fatal  blow  at  the  satisfactory  completion  erf  the 
enterprise,  but  »  worthy  successor  *was  found  in  Juan  Herren, 
Toledo's  favourite  pupil,  who  adhered  in  the  main  to  his  master's 
designs.  On  the  X3th  of  September  1584  the  last  stone  of  the 
masonry  was  laid,  and  the  works  were  brought  to  a  terminatioo 
in  1593.  Each  successive  occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne  has 
done  something,  however  slight,  to  the  restoration  or  adonunent 
of  Philip's  convent-palace,  and  Ferdinand  VII.  (1806-1833)  did 
so  much  in  this  way  that  he  has  been  called  a  second  founder. 
In  all  its  principal  features,  however,  the  Escorial  remains  what 
it  was  made  by  the  genius  of  Toledo  and  Herrera  working  out 
the  grand,  if  abnormal,  desires  of  their  master 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  estimated  to  ocoipy  an  area 
of  396,782  sq.  ft.,  and  the  total  area  of  all  the  storeys  would  form 
a  causeway  x  metre  in  breadth  and  95  m.  in  length.  There  are 
seven  towers,  fifteen  gatewajrs  and,  according  to  Los  Santos, 
no  fewer  than  1 2,000  windows  and  doors.  The  general  arrange- 
ment is  shown  by  the  accompan3r{ng  plan.  Entering  by  the  main 
entrance  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  an  atrium,  cafled  the  Court 
of  the  Kings  {Patio  de  los  reyes),  from  the  x6th-century  statues 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  by  Juan  Bautista  Monegro,  which  adorn 
the  facade  of  the  church.  The  sides  of  the  atrium  are  unfortun- 
ately  occupied  by  plain  ungainly  buildings  five  storeys  in  height, 
awkwardly  accommodating  themselves  to  the  upward  slope  of 
the  ground.  Of  the  grandeur  of  the  church  itself,  however, 
there  can  be  no  question:  it  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole 
Escorial,  and,  according  to  Fergusson,  deserves  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  Renaissance  churches  of  Europe.  It  is  about  340  ft. 
from  east  to  west  by  200  from  north  to  south,  and  thus  occupies 
an  area  of  about  70,000  sq.  ft.  The  dome  is  60  ft.  in  diameto', 
and  its  height  at  the  centre  is  about  320  ft.  In  glaring  contrast 
to  the  bold  and  simple  forms  of  the  architecture,  which  belongs 
to  the  Doric  style,  were  the  bronze  and  marbles  and  pictures 
of  the  high  altar,  the  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese  Giacomo 
Trezzo,  almost  ruined  by  the  French  in  1808.  Directly  under  the 
altar  is  situated  the  pantheon  or  royal  mausoleum,  a  richly 
decorated  octagonal  chamber  with  upwards  of  twenty  niches, 
occupied  by  black  marble  umas  or  sarcophagi,  kept  sacred  for 
the  dusL  of  kings  or  mothers  of  kings.  There  arc  the  remains  of 
Charles  V.  (1516-1556),  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  all  their  successors 
on  the  Spanish  throne  down  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Philip  V.  (1700-1746)  and  Ferdinand  VI.  (1746-1759). 
Several  of  the  sarcoplu^  are  stiU  empt  y .  For  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  there  is  a  separate  vault,  known  as  the  Panleon 
de  los  Infantes,  or  more  familiarly  by  the  dreadfully  suggestive 
name  of  El  Pudridero.  The  most  interesting  room  in  the  palace 
is  Philip  II/s  cell,  from  which  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  he 
could  see  the  celebration  of  mass  while  too  ill  to  leave  his  bed. 

The  library,  situated  above  the  principal  portico,  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  comprising  the  king's  own 
collection,  the  extensive  bequest  of  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Philip's 
ambassador  to  Rome,  the  spoils  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco, 
Muley  Zidan  (1603-1628)  and  various  contributions  from  con> 
vents,  churches  and  cities.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  fire  of  167 1 . 
and  has  since  been  impoverished  by  plunder  and  neglect.  Among 
its  Curiosities  still  extant  are  two  New  Testament  Codices  of  the 
10th  century  and  two  of  the  11th  ;  various  works  byAlphonso 
the  Wise  (1252-1284),  a  Virgil  of  the  14th  century,  a  Koran  of 
the  15th,  &c.  Of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  which  it  contained  in 
the  17th  ceotiuy  a  catalogue  was  given  in  J.  H.  Hottinger's 
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L.  de  Cabrera  de  Cordova,  F»lip$  Segundo  (Madrid,  1619):  L 
Wadiworth,  Further  ObstrvaHons  iff  the  Entjiish  Spanish  Pugrvme 
(London,  i6ao,  1630):  Ilario  Mazcorali  de  Cremona.  Le  Reali 
Crandeae  del  BsettruxU  (Bologna.  I6«S) ,  De  los  Santos,  Descripcion 
del  real  menasterio,  Ac  (M adnd,  1657) ;  Andres  Ximenes,  Desert pcum, 
&c.  (Madrid,  1764);  Y.  Quevedo,  Historia  del  Real  itoHostertc,  &c 
(Madrid,  1840) ;  A.  Rotondo,  Hist,  orlu/tca,  .  ,  .  del  wumaslerto  de 
San  Lorenzo  (Madrid.  1856-1861) :  W.  H.  Prescott.  Life  of  PhUip  IL 
(London,  1687):  J  Fergusaon.  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of 
Architecture  (London,  1891-1893);  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals 
of  the  Artists  of  Spam  (London,  1891). 

BSOOVEDO,  JUAN  DB  {d  Z578)»  Spanish  poUtidan,  secretary 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  diiefly  notable  as  having  been  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  x6th  century,  began  life 
in  the  household  of  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sflva,  prince  of  Eboli,  the 
most  trusted  minister  of  the  eariy  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
By  the  will  of  the  prince  he  was  endowed  for  life  with  the  post  of 
Regidor,  or  legal  representative  of  the  king  in  the  municipality 
of  Madrid.  He  was  also  associated  with  Antonio  Perez  as  one  of 
the  secretaries  who  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  king  in  all  dealings 
with  the  various  governing  boards  which  formed  the  Spanish 
administration.  When  Don  John  of  Austria,  after  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  in  1571,  began  to  launch  on  a  pdicy  of  self-seeking 
adventure,  Escovedo  was  appointed  as  his  secretary  with  the 
intention  that  be  should  act  as  a  chock  on  these  follies.  Un- 
happily for  himself  and  for  Don  John  he  went  heart  and  soul  into 
all  the  prince's  schemes.  He  began  todisobey  orders  from  Madrid 
and  became  entangled  in  intrigues  to  manage  or  even  to  coerce 
the  king.  In  July  1577.  and  contrary  to  the  king's  orders,  be 
came  to  Spain  from  Flanders,  where  Don  John  was  then  governor. 
It  is  said  that  he  discovered  the  love  intrigue  between  Antonio 
Perez  and  the  widowed  princess  of  Ebdi,  Ana  Mendoza  de  la 
Cerda.  This  is,  however,  mere  gossip  and  supposition.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  busy  intriguer,  or  that  the  king,  acting 
on  the  then  very  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  act  for  the  public  interest  without  regard  to  forms 
of  hiw,  gave  orders  to  Antom'o  Perez  that  he  was  to  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  After  two  clumsy  attempts  had  been  made  to  polsoa 
him  at  Perez's  table,  he  was  killed  by  bravos  on  the  night  of 
Easter  Monday,  the  3xst  of  March  1578.  According  to  an  q^ 
tradition  the  murder  took  place  outside  the  churdi  of  St  Maria 
in  Madrid,  which  was  pulled  down  in  x868. 

See  GuooT  Muro,  La  Prinusse  d'EboU  (Paris,  1878);  and  W.  H. 
Prescott,  lUign  of  PheUp  //.  (1855-59). 

ESCUINTLA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Escuintla, 
Guatemala^  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  45  m. 
S.W  of  Guatemala  dty.  Pop.  (1905)  about  Z2, 000.  Fjniimla 
is  locally  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs.  It  is  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  a  fertile  district,  which  produces  coffee,  cane- 
sugar  and  cocoa,  it  has  also  a  bri^  transit  trade  in  most  of  the 
products  of  Guatemala,  owing  to  its  position  on  the  interoceanic 
railway  between  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  and  San  Joe6 
(30  m.  S.)  on  the  Padfic  A  branch  railway  which  goes  westward 
to  San  Augustin  meets  this  line  at  Rvin'ntia 

B8CUTCHB0N  (O.  Fr.  ejctidke^n,  escusson^  modem  icusson, 
through  a  Late  Lat.  form  from  Lat.  saUum^  shield),  an  heraldic 
term  for  a  shield  with  armorial  bearings  displayed  (see  H£1aloxy). 
The  word  is  abo  applied  to  the  shields  used  on  tombs,  in  the 
spandrils  of  doors  or  in  string-courses,  and  to  the  ornamented 
plates  from  the  centre  of  which  door-rings,  knockers,  &c,  are 
suspended,  or  which  protect  the  wood  of  the  key-hole  from  the 
wear  of  the  key.  In  medieval  times  these  were  often  worked 
in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 

ESHBR«  WILUAM  BAUOL  BRBTT,  ist  Viscount  (18x7- 
1899),  English  lawyer  and  master  of  the  rolls,  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev  Joseph  G.  Brett,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  bora  on  the  xjth  of 
August  18x7.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Called  to  the  bar  in  X840,  he  went  the 
northern  circuit,  and  became  a  Q.C.  in  x86x  On  the  death  of 
Richard  Cobden  he  unsuccessfully  contested  Rochdale  as  a 
Conservative,  but  in  x866  was  returned  for  Helston  in  unique 
drcumslances.  He  and  his  opponent  polled  exactly  the  same 
number  of  votes,  whereupon  the  mayor,  as  returning  officer, 
gave  his  casting  vote  for  the  Liberal  candidate.    As  this  vote 


was  given  after  four  o'dock,  however,  an  appeal  was  lodged, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  ailowed  both  members  to  take  their 
seats  Brett  npidly  made  his  mark  in  the  House,  and  in  1868 
he  was  appointed  solicitor-generaL  On  bchalfof  the  crown  be 
prosecuted  the  Fenians  charged  with  having  caused  the  Clcrken- 
well  explosion.  In  parliament  be  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
promotion  of  bills  connected  with  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice.  He  was  (August  1868)  appointed  a  justice  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  Some  of  his  sentences  in  this  capacity  exdted 
much  criticism,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers'  strike, 
when  he  sentenced  the  defendants  to  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months,  with  hard  labour,  which  was  aiterwards  reduced  by 
the  home  secretary  to  four  months.  On  the  reconstiiuiion  of 
the  court  of  sppeal  in  1876,  Brett  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
lord  justice.  After  holding  this  position  for  seven  years,  he 
succeeded  Sir  George  Jessd  as  master  of  the  rolls  in  1883.  In 
1885  he  was  raised  to>  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Esher.  He 
opposed  the  bill  proposing  that  an  accused  person  or  his  wife 
might  give  evidence  in  their  own  case,  and  supported  the  bill 
which  empowered  lords  of  appeal  to  sit  and  vote  after  their 
retirement.  The  Solidtois  Act  of  1888,  whidi  increased  the 
powers  of  the  Incori>orated  Law  Society,  owed  much  to  his 
influence.  In  x88o  he  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  deprecating  the  delay  and  expense  of  trials, 
which  he  regarded  as  having  been  increased  by  the  Judicature 
Acts.  Lord  Esher  suffered,  perhaps,  as  master  of  the  rolls  from 
succeeding  a  lawyer  of  andi  eminnnre  as  JeaseL  He  had  a 
caustic  tongue,  but  dso  a  fuiul  of  shrewd  common  sense,  and 
one  of  his  favourite  considerations  was  whether  a  certain  course 
was  "  business  "  or  not.  He  retired  from  the  bench  at  the  dose 
of  X897,  and  a  viscounty  wasoonferred  upon  him  on  his  retirement, 
a  dignity  never  given  to  any  judge,  lord  chancellors  excepted, 
"  for  mere  legal  conduct  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke."  He 
died  in  London  on  the  a4th  of  May  X899. 

Lord  Esher  was  succeeded  in  tl^  tiUe  by  his  only  surviving 
son,  Reginald  Bahol  Brett  (6.  i8s'),  who  was  secretary  to  the 
office  of  works  from  x  89  5  to  190a,  but  subsequently  came  into 
far  greater  public  prominence  in  X904  as  chairman  of  the  war 
office  reoonstitution  conunlttee  after  the  South  African  War. 

KHBR,  a  township  in  the  Epsom  parVamentary  divisioii 
of  Surrey,  Ens^d,  14}  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the  London 
&  South  Wettera  railway  (Esher  and  Claremont  station).  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  groimd  above  the  river  Mole, 
3  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  To  the  north-west 
lie  the  grounds  of  Esher  Place.  Of  the  mansion-house  founded 
by  William  of  Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester  (c.  1450),  in  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey  resided  for  three  or  four  weeks  after  his  sudden 
fall  from  power  in  x  5  29,  only  the  gatehouse  remains.  It  is  known 
as  Wolsey's  Tower,  but  is  apparently  part  of  Waynflete's  founda- 
tion. A  new  mansion  was  erected  in  X803.  To  the  south  is 
Claremont  Palace,  built  by  the  great  Lord  CUve  (1769)  on  the 
site  of  a  mansion  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  In  1816  it  was  the 
residence  of  Princess  Charlotte,  wife  of  Prince  (afterwards  King) 
Leopold.  She  died  here  in  x8x  7,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  1865  the  property  passed  to  the  crown.  Louis  PhiL'ppe,  ex- 
king  of  the  French,  resided  here  from  1848  until  his  death  in 
x8so.  In  x883  Claremont  became  the  private  property  of  Qucei* 
Victoria.  Chxist  Church,  Esher,  contains  fine  memorials  ol 
King  Leopold  and  others,  and  one  of  its  three  bells  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  San  Domingo  by  Sir  Fraiuas  Drake. 
To  the  north  near  the  railway  station  is  Sandown  Park,  where 
important  race  meetings  are  hdd.  Esher  is  induded  in  the 
urban  district  of  Esher  and  The  Dittons,  of  which  Thames 
Ditton  is  a  favourite  riverside  resort.  The  whole  district  is 
largely  residential.    Pop.  (1901)  9489. 

BKBR  (O.  Irish  mcif),  a  local  name  for  long  mounds  of 
glacial  gravel  frequently  met  with  in  Ireland.  Eskers  (the 
Swedish  dtor)  are  among  the  occasionally  puzzling  relics  of  the 
British  glacial  period.  They  wind  from  side  to  side  across 
glaciated  country  and  have  evidently  been  formed  by  chaiuxels 
ppon  or  under  the  ice.  "  Where  streams  of  considerable  size  form 
tunnels  under  or  in  the  ice  these  may  become  more  or  less  filled 
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with  wuSu  tnd  when  the  Ice  meks  the  aggraded  channels  appear 
as  long  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand  known  as  eskers.  It  has  been 
thou^t  that  siixJlar  ridges  are  somethnes  formed  in  valleys 
cut  in  the  ice  from  t(^  to  bottom,  and  even  that  they  rise  from 
gravel  and  sand  lodged  in  super-gladal  chaaneb^  The  latter 
at  least  is  probably  rare,  as  the  surface  streams  have  usually 
high  gradients,  swift  currents  and  smooth  bottoms,  and  hence 
give  little  opportunity  for  lodgment.  In  the  case  of  ice^heets, 
too,  in  which  eskcrs  are  chiefly  developed,  there  is  usually  no 
surface  material  except  at  the  immediate  edge,  where  the  ice 
is  thin  and  its  layeis  upturned  "  (T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D. 
SBlulbniy,Geology,J*rocessesat$d  their  JUsults).  Eskers  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  kames  {q.v,), 

BSiOLSTUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  district  {iMn)  of 
SMcrmanlandfOn  the  Hjdmar  river,  whidi  unites  lakes  Hjelmar 
and  MUar,  65  m.  W.  of  Stockhdm  by  rail*  Pop.  (19O0)  13.66J. 
The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  13th  century,  and  ^  said  to  derive 
Us  name  from  Eskil,  an  English  missionary  who  sufteied  martyr- 
dom on  the  spot.  It  rose  into  importance  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  who  bestowed  on  it  considerable  privileges,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  its  manufacturing  activity.  It  is  the  chief  seat  in 
Sweden  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  its  cutlery  being  especi- 
ally noted,  while  damascened  work  is  a  specialty.  There  is 
a  technical  school  for  the  metal  industries.  There  are,  in  the 
town  or  its  neighbourhood,  great  fnginrering,  gun^making,  and 
rolling  and  polishing  works  and  hreweoes.  The  largest  mechani* 
cal  works  are  those  of  Munktell  and  Tnnafozs.  The  Karl  Gustaf 
Stads  rifle  factory  was  established  in  i8x4« 

B8KI1I0,  Eskimos  or  Esquimaux  (a  oorraptfon  of  the  Abnaki 
Indian  Eskimantsic  or  the  Ojibway  Ashkimeq^  both  terms  mean- 
ing "  those  who  eat  raw  flesh":  they  call  themselves  "  Innuit," 
"the  people"),  a  North  American  Indian  people,  inhabiting 
the  arctic  coast  of  America  from  Greenland  to  Alaska,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Asiatic  shore  of  Bering  Strait.  On  the  American 
shores  they  are  foimd,  in-  broken  tribes,  from  East  Greenland 
to  the  western  shores  of  Alaska — never  far  inland,  or  south  of 
the  region  where  the  winter  ice  aUows  seals  to  congregate. 
Even  on  hunting  expeditions  they  never  travel  more  than  30  m. 
from  the  coast.  Save  a  sh'ght  admixture  of  European  settlers, 
they  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  Davis  Strait  and 
Baffin  Bay.  They  extend  as  far  south  as  about  so^  N.  lat.  on 
the  eastern  side  of  America,  and  in  the  west  to  60^  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Bering  Strait,  while  55**  to  60^  are  their  southern  limits 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  Throughout  all  this  range  there 
are  no  other  tribes  save  where  the  Kennayan  and  Ugalcnze 
Indians  (of  western  America)  come  down  to  the  shore  to  fi^. 
The  Aleutians  are  closely  allied  to  the  Eskimo  in  habits  and 
language.  H.  J.  Rink  divides  the  Eskimo  into  the  following 
groups,  the  most  eastern  of  which  would  have  to  travel  nearly 
5000  m.  to  reach  the  most  western:  (i)  The  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  few  In  number,  every  year  advancing  farther  south,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  the  next  section,  (a)  The  West 
Greenlanders,  civilized,  living  under  the  Danish  crown,  and 
extending  from  Cape  Farewell  to  74*  N.  lat.  (3)  The  Northern* 
most  Greenlanders— the  Arctic  Highlanders  <rf  Sir  John  Ross^ 
confined  to  Smith,  Whale,  Murchlscn  and  Wolstenholmt  Sounds, 
north  of  the  Melville  Bay  glaciers.  These— the  most  Isolated 
and  uncivilixed  of  all  the  Eskimo-^had  no  boats  or  bows  and 
arrows  until  about  x868.  (4)  The  Labrador  Eskimo,  mostly 
dvilised.  (5)  The  Eskimo  <k  the  middle  regions,  occupying  the 
coasu  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Barter  Island,  beyond  Mackenda 
river,  inhabiting  a  stretch  of  country  sooo  m.  in  length  and  Soo 
in  breadth.  (6)  The  Western  Eskimo,  from  Barter  Island  to  the 
western  limits  in  America.    (7)  The  Asiatic  Eskimo. 

The  Eskimo  are  not  a  tall  race,  their  height  varying  from 
5  ft.  4  in.  to  5  ft.  to  in.,  but  men  of  6  ft.  are  met.  Both  men  and 
women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  former  often  inclining  to  fat. 
The  faces  of  both  have  a  pleasing,  good-humoured  expression, 
and  not  infrequently  are  even  handsome.  The  typical  face  is 
broadly  oval,  flat,  with  fat  cheeks;  forehead  not  high,  and 
rather  retreating;  teeth  good,  though,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  food,  worn  down  to  the  gums  in  old  age;  nose  very  flat; 


xyes  nther  ob]i<|ueIy  set,  small,  bhuk  and  bright;  head  largish, 
and  covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  whtdi  the  women  fastett 
up  into  a  knot  on  the  top,  and  the  men  dtp  in  front  and  allow 
to  hang  loose  and  unkempt  behind.  Their  skulls  are  of  the 
mesocephalic  type,  the  height  being  greater  than  the  beeadth{ 
according  to  Davis,  75  is  the  index  of  the  latter  and  77  of  the 
former.  Some  of  the  tribes  slightly  compress  the  dculls  of  their 
new-born  children  laterally  (Hall),  but  this  practice  is  a  very 
local  one.  The  men  have  usually  a  slight  moustache,  but  no 
whiskers,  and  rardy  any  beard.  The  akin  has  generally  • 
**  bacony"  fed,  and  when  cleaned  of  the  smoke,  grease  and  other 
dirt — ^the  accumulaUon  of  which  varies  according  to  the  age  of 
the  individual-^s  only  so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the 
checks  of  the  children  and  young  womeOL  The  hands  and  feet 
are  small  and  well  formed.  The  Eskimo  dress  cntirdy  in  skins 
of  the  seal,  reiadeer,  bear,  dog,  or  even  fox,  the  first  two  being, 
however,  the  most  common.  The  men's  and  women's  dress 
is  much  the  same,  a  jacket  suit,  the  trousers  tucked  into  sed-skin 
boots.  The  jacket  has  a  hood,  which  in  cold  weather  is  used 
to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  face  exposed.  The  women's 
jacket  has  a  huge  hood  for  carrying  a  child  and  an  absiird-lookiog 
tail  behind,  which  is,  however,  usually  tucked  up.  The  women's 
trousers  are  usually  ornamented  with  eider<duck  xwck  feathers  oc 
embroidery  of  native  dyed  leather;  thdr  boots,  which  are  of 
white  leather,  or  (in  Greenland)  dyed  of  various  cdours,  reach 
over  the  knees,  and  in  some  tribes  are  very  wide  at  the  top,  thus 
giving  them  an  awkward  appearance  and  a  clumsy  waddling  walk. 
In  winter  two  suits  are  worn,  one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other 
with  it  outside.  They  also  sometimes  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins, 
and  stockinga  of  dog  or  young  reindeer  skins.  Their  clothes 
are  very  neatly  made,  fit  beantifully,  and  are  sewn  with  "  sinew-* 
thread,"  with  a  bone  needle  if  a  sted  one  cannot  be  had.  In 
person  the  Eskimo  are  usualty  filthy,  and  never  wash.  Infants 
are,  however,  sometimes  deaned  by  bring  licked  by  their  mother 
bdore  being  put  into  the  bag  of  feathers  which  serves  as  their 
bed,  cradle  and  blankets. 

In  summer  the  Eskimo  live  in  oonicd  skin  tents,  and  in  winter 
usually  in  half-underground  huts  of  stone,  turf,  earth  and  bones, 
entered  by  a  long  tunnd-blie  passage,  which  can  only  be  traversed: 
On  all  fours.  Sometimes,  if  residing  temporarily  at  a  place, 
they  will  erect  neat  round  huts  of  blocks  of  snow  with  a  sheet  ol 
ice  for  a  window.  In  the  roof  arc  deposited  their  spare  harpoons, 
&c.;  and  from  it  is  suspended  the  steatite  basin-like  lamp,  the 
flame  of  which,  the  wick  being  of  moss,  serves  as  fire  and  fight, 
Gn  one  side  of  the  hut  is  the  bench  which:  is  used  as  sofa,  scats 
and  common  sleeping  place.  The  floor  is  usually  very  filthy, 
a  pool  of  blood  or  a  dead  seal  bdiig  often  to  be  seen  there; 
Ventilation  is  almost  non-existent;  and  after  the  lamp  has  blazed 
for  some  time,  the  heat  is  all  but  unbearable.  In  the  summer 
the  wolfish-looking  dogs  lie  outside  on  the  roof  of  the  huts, 
in  the  winter  in  the  timnd-like  passage  just  outside  the  family 
apartment.  The  Western  Eskimo  build  their  houses  chiefly 
of  pUnks,  merely  covered  on  the  outside  with  green  turf.  The 
same  Eskimo  have,  in  the  more  populous  places,  a  public  room 
for  meetings.  *  Council  chambers  "  are  also  said  to  exist  in 
Labrador,  but  are  only  known  in  Greenland  by  tradition.  Some* 
times  in.  south  Greedand  and  in  the  Western  Esl^no  country 
the  houses  are  made  to  accommodate  severd  families,  hut  as  • 
rule  each  family  has  a  house  to  itself. 

The  Eskimo  are  solely  hunters  and  fishers,  and  derive  most 
of  their  food  from  the  sea.  Thdr  country  allows  of  no  cultivation; 
and  beyond  a  few  berries,  roots,  ftc.,  they  use  no  vegetable 
food.  The  sed,  the  rrindeer  and  the  whde  suppty  the  bulk 
of  their  food,  as  well  as  thdr  dothing,  light,  fud,  and  frequently 
also,  when  driftwood  is  scarce  or  unavailaUe,  the  materid  for 
various  artides  of  domesUc  economy.  Thus  the  Eskimo  canoe 
is  made  of  sealrskiti  stretched  on  a  wooden  or  whdebonc  frame, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  paddler.  It  is  driven  by  a  bone- 
tipped  double-bladed  paddle.  A  waterproof  skin  or  entrail 
dress  is  tightly  fastened  round  the  mouth  of  the  hole  so  that, 
should  the  canoe  overturn,  no  water  can  enter.  A  skilful  paddler 
can  turn  t  complete  somersault,  boat  and  all,  through  the  water. 
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Tlie  EsUmo  women  use  a  flat-bottomed  fkin  luggase^boaU 
The  Eskimo  sledge  is  made  of  two  nmnen  of  wood  or  bone — 
even,  in  one  case  on  record,  of  froaen  salmon  (Macfaire) — united 
by  cross  bars  tied  to  the  runners  by  hide  thongs,  and  drawn 
by  from  4  to  8  dogs  harnessed  abreast.  Some  of  their  weapons 
are  ingeniotts--in  particular,  the  harpoon,  with  its  detachable 
point  to  which  an  inflated  sealskin  b  fastened.  When  the  quany 
b  struck,  the  floating  skin  serves  to  tire  it  out,  maika  its  course, 
and  buoys  it  up  when  dead.  The  bifd'«pears,  too,  have  a 
bladder  attached,  and  points  at  the  sides  which  strike  the 
creature  should  the  spear-head  fail  to  wound.  An  effective  bow 
is  made  out  of  whale's  rib.  Altogether,  with  meagre  material 
the  Eskimo  show  great  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  their  we^>ona. 
Meat  is  sometipics  boilcd>  but,  when  it  is  frosen,  it  is  often  eaten 
raw.  Blood,  and  the  half-digested  contents  of  the  reindeer's 
paunch,  are  also  eaten;  and  sometimes,  but  not  habitually, 
blubber.  As  a  rule  this  latter  is  too  precious:  it  must  be  kept 
for  winter  fuel  and  light.  The  Eskimo  are  enormous  eaters;  two 
will  easily  dispose  of  •  seal  at  a  sitting;  and  in  Greenland,  for 
instance,  each  individual  has  for  his  daily  consumption,  on  an 
average,  si  ft»  of  flesh  with  blubber,  and  i  tb  of  fish,  besides 
musseb,  berries,  sea-weed,  &&,  to  which  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ments may  be  added  a  ox.  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  uncommonly  consumed 
In  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  back  and  allow 
his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tit-bit*  of  blubber  and  flesh  until  he  is 
unable  to  move. 

:  The  Eskimo  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  wandering  race. 
They  are  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to  move  about 
from  place  to  jdace  during  the  fishing  and  shooting  season, 
following  the  game  in  its  migrations.  They  have,  however, 
no  regular  property.  They  possess  only  the  most  necessary 
utensils  and  fumitQre>  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  Jess  than 
one  year;  and  these  possessions  never  exceed  certain  limits 
fixed  upon  by  tradition  or  custom.  I^ong  habit  and  the  necessities 
of  their  life  have  also  compelled  those  having  food  to  share 
with  those  having  none — a  custom  which,  with  others,  has 
conduced  to  the  stagnant  conditions  of  Eddmo  society  and  to 
their  utter  in^irovidence. 

.  Their  intelligence  is  considerable,  as  their  implements  and 
folk-tales  abundantly  prove.  They  display  a  taste  for  music, 
cartography  and  drawing,  di^hiy  no  sinall  amount  of  humour, 
an  <tiiick  at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  in  strangers,  and  are 
painfully  acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  luidicious  tklcs 
of  their  character.  They  are  excellent  mimics  and  easily  leara 
the  dances  and  songs  of  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  their  gai^es, 
such  as  chess  and  draughts.  Ihey  gamble  •  little—but  in 
moderation,  for  the  Eskimo,  though  keen  traders,  have  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  to  speculation.  When  they  offer  anything  for 
sale--say  at  a  Danish  settlement  in  Oreenbndr-they  always 
leave  it  to  the  buyer  to  settle  the  price.  They  have  afao  a  dislike 
to  bind  themselves  by  contract.  Hence  it  was  long  before  the 
Eskimo  in  Greenland  could  be  induced  to  enter  into  European 
service,  though  when  they  do  they  pass  to  almost  the  opposite 
extreme — they  have  no  will  of  their  own.  Public  licentiouaness 
or  indecency  is  rare  among  them.  In  their  private  life  their 
morality  is,  however,  not  high.  The  women  are  especially  erring; 
and  in  Greenland,  at  pUces  where  strangers  visit,  their  extreme 
laxity  of  morals,  and  their  utter  want  of  shame,  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  or  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  and  relatives^  Theft  in  Green- 
land is  almost  unknown;  but  the  wild  Eskimo  make  very  free 
with  strangers'  goods^though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  value 
they  attach  to  the  articles  stolen  is  aome  excuse  for  the  thieves. 
Among  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  very  honest — 
a  result  of  their  being  so  much  under  the  conttol  of  public  opinimi. 
Lying  is  said  to  be  as  o6mmon  atrait  of  the  Eskhno  as  of  other 
savages  in  their  dealings  with  Europeans.  They  have  naturally 
IMK  made  any  figure  in  literature.  Their  folk-lore  Is,  however, 
extensive,  and  that  collected  by  Dr  Rink  shows  considerable 
ImaginaUon  and  no  mean  talent  on  the  part  of  the  story-tellers. 
In  Greenland  and  Labrador  most  of  the  natives  have  been  taught 


by  the  mbiioBaries  to  rend  and  write  in  their  own  languagn 
Altogether,  the  literature  published  in  the  Eskimo  tongue  is 
considerable.  Most  of  it  has  been  printed  in  Denmark,  but 
some  has  been  '*  set  up  "  In  a  small  printing-ofike  in  Green- 
land, from  which  about  s8o  sheets  have  issued,  beside  many 
lithographic  prints.  A  journal  {AtnagagldliMUi  nclntg^namak 
iusarumimdsaammk  univkaif  f.e.  "something  for  reading, 
accounts  of  all  entertaining  subjects")  has  been  published 
since  x86i. 

The  Eskimo  in  Greenland  and  Labrador  are^  with  few  excep- 
tions, nominally  at  least.  Christians.  The  native  religion  is  a 
vague  animism,  and  oonsbts  of  a  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits, 
limited  each  to  its  own  sphere;  in  a  Heaven  and  Hell;  and  a 
childish  faith  is  placed  In  the  native  wisaids,  who  are  regarded 
ss  intermediaries  between  mankind  and  the  spidt-powcra. 
The  worship  of  the  whale-spirit,  ao  important  a  factor  in  their 
(|aily  economy,  Is  prevalenL 

As  regards  language,  the  idiom  spoken  from  Greenland  to 
north-eastern  Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same;  any 
difference  is  only  that  of  dialect.  It  differs  from  the  whole  group 
of  European  languages,  not  merely  in  tht  aound  of  the  words, 
but  more  especially,  araording  to  Rink,  in  the  construction. 
Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that  a  sentence  of  a  European 
language  is  expressed  in  Eskimo  by  a  single  word  constructed 
out  of  certain  elements,  each  of  which  oonesponds  in  some 
degree  to  one  of  our  words.  One  specimen  commonly  given 
to  visitors  to  Gteenland  may  suffice:  Sarigiitinutriartchasuar- 
omaryotittogagt  which  is  equivalent  to  "  He  says  that  you  also 
will  go  away  quickly  in  like  manner  and  buy  a  pretty  knife." 
Here  is  one  word  serving  in  the  place  of  17.  It  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Sang  a  knife,  ik  pretty,  Hm  buy,  ariartek  go  a«-ay, 
asuar  hasten,  0mor  wilt,  y  in  like  manner,  oiit  thou,  tog  also, 
9g  he  says. 

The  Eskimo  have  no  chiefs  or  political  and  military  rulers. 
Fabridus  concisely  described  them  in  his  day:  "Sine  D<9t 
domino,  regunlur  ccnsuettdUio"  The  government  is  mainly  a 
family  one,  though  a  man  distinguished  for  skill  in  the  chase, 
and  for  strength  and  shrewdness,  often  has  considerable  power 
in  the  village.  No  politicsl  or  social  tie  is  recognised  between 
the  villages,  though  general  good-fe]low8hq>  seems  to  maik 
their  relations.  They  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  and 
though  revengeful  and  apt  to  injure  an  enemy  secretly,  they 
rardy  come  to  blows,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  give 
offence.  Indeed,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  all  Eskimo 
indulge  In  much  hyperbolical  compliment.  But  they  are  not 
without  courage.  On  the  Coppermine  and  Mackenae  nvti% 
where  they  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  their  American- 
Indian  kinsmen,  they  fight  fiercely.  Polygamy  is  rare,  but  the 
rights  of  divorce  and  re-marriage  are  unrestriaed.  The  Eskimo 
have  intricate  rules  governing  the  ownership  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  the  hunter.  As  a  race  they  are  singularly  un- 
demonstrstive.  When  they  met  each,  other  they  i»ed  to  rub 
noses  together,  but  this,  though  a  common  custom  sUll  among 
the  wild  Eskimo,  is  entirely  abandoned  in  Greenland  except 
for  the  petting  of  children.  There  is,  in  Greenland  at  least, 
no  national  mode  of  salutation,  either  on  meeting  or  parting. 
When  a  guest  enters  a  house,  commonly  not  the  least  sign  is 
made  either  by  him  or  his  host.  On  leaving  a  place  they  some* 
timea  say  *'  inOvdluaritse,"  i^,  Uve  well,  and  to  a  European 
"  apomiaktnatit,"  f.«.  do  not  hurt  thy  head,  vis.  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  doorway.  The  EskiraOk  excluding  the  few  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  are  estimated  at  about  29,00a 

BtBLiocaAPBV.^Dr  H.  J.  Rink,  Toks  and  Traditiont  tf  At 
Eskimo  (187s):  Donith  Greenlami;  Hi  Peoptt  and  its  Pndmct$ 
(1877):  Eskimo  Tribes  (1887):  J.  RichardMn,  Polar  lUgums  (1661). 


Fridtjof  Nanaen,  Eskimo  Life  (1894):  R.  E.  Peary,  Nortkward  ooor 
the  Great  lu.  vol.  i.  appendix  ii.;  F.  Boas.  "  Thn  Cential  EsUiao." 
Sixtk  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1884-1885) ;  J.  Murdoch, 
*'  The  Point  Barrow  Eskimo,*'  Ninth  Annual  Report  (i887^r888}: 
E.  W.  Nelson, "  The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,"  &ghllimuiAmmai 
KeporU  psrt  I  (1896-1897).  ^ 
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Sm4HfiHII,  &  Uwn  <rf  Asia  MiMr«  in  the  Kutaiih  sai|j«k  oC 
the  Brusa  (Khu<Uvcndikiar)  vflftyet.  It  is  a  station  on  tbc 
Haidar  Pasha-Angora  railway,  194I  m.  from  the  former  and 
{64  m.  from  Angora,  and  the  Junction  for  Konia;  and  it  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pursak  Su  {Tembris),  a  tributary  of  the 
SaJiaria,  at  the  foot  of  the  hilb  thai  border  the  broad  treeless 
valley.  Pop^  30,000  (Moslems  15,000^  Christians  5000).  Eski- 
Sbehr,  i.«.  "  the  old  town/'  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Phrygian  Dorylaeum.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Antigoous  (about 
30a  B.C.),  and  frequently  figures  in  Byaantine  hlstoiy  as  an 
imperial  residence  and  military  rendesvous.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  under  Kilij-Arslan  by  the  crusaders  in 
X097,  and  fell  finally  to  the  Turks  of  Konia  in  x  1 76.  The  town  is 
divided  by  a:  small  stream  into  a  coovnerdal  quarter  on  hiff 
ground,  in  which  are  the  basaars,  khans  and  the  hot  sulphur 
springs  (laa"  F.)  which  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  3rd  century 
by  Athenaeus;  and  a  residential  quarter  on  the  higher  ground. 
The  town  is  noted  for  its  good  climate,  the  Pursak  Su  for  the 
abundance  of  Its  fish,  and  the  plain  for  its  fertility.  About  18  m. 
to  the  E.  are  extensive  deposits  of  meerschaum.  The  clay  is 
partly  manufactured  Into  pipes  in  the  town,  but  the  greater 
proportion  finds  its  way  to  Europe  and  especially  to  Germany* 
The  annual  output  is  valued  at  £272^000. 

See  Murray's  Hdkk,  to  Asit  Minor  (1893):  V.  Cuioet,  Turqak 
d'Asie  (Paris,  1894). 

ESMARCH,  JOHAHNBS  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  VOH  (1833- 
XQ08},  German  surgeon,  was  born  at  Tdnning,  in  Schlcswig- 
Holstein,  on  the  gth  of  January  1833.  He  studied  at  Kiel  and 
Gdttiagcn,  and  in  1846  became  B.  R.  K.  von  Langenbeck's 
assistant  at  the  Kiel  surgical  hospitaL  He  served  in  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  War  of  1848  as  junior  surgeon,  and  this  directed  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  military  surgery.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  exchanged,  and  was  then  appointed 
as  surgeon  to  a  field  hospitaL  During  the  truce  of  1849  ht 
qualified  as  Privaidocwt  at  Kid,  but  on  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
war  be  returned  to  the  troops  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
senior  surgeon.  In  1854  be  became  director  of  the  surgical 
clinic  at  Kiel,  and  in  1857  head  of  the  general  hospital  and 
professor  at  the  university.  During  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  Wax 
of  1864  EsmaKh  rendered  good  service  to  the  field  hospitab 
of  Flensburg,  Sundcwitt  and  KicL  In  1866  he  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  member  of  the  hospital  commission,  and  also  to  take 
the  superintendence  of  the  surgical  work  in  the  hospitals  there. 
When  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out  in  i87ohe  was  appointed 
surgeon-general  to  the  army,  and  afterwards  consulting  surgeon 
at  the  great  military  hospital  near  Berlin.  In  1873  he  married 
Princess  Henrietta  of  Schleswig-Hobtein-Sonderbux^ugusten- 
burg,  aunt  of  the  Empress  Augustc  Victoria.  In  1887  a  patent 
of  nobility  was  omfcrred  on  him.  He  diod  at  Kiel  on  the  33rd 
of  February  1908.  Esmarch  wes  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
on  hospital  management  and  military  surgery.  His  Handhuch 
der  krugschwuriiscKen  Tccknik  was  written  for  a  priae  offered  by 
the  empress  Augusta,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
of  1877,  for  the  best  handbook  for  the  battlefield  of  surgical 
appliances  and  operations.  This  book  b  illustrated  by  admirable 
diagrams,  showing  the  different  methods  of  bandaging  and 
dressing,  ss  well  as  the  surgical  operations  as  they  occur  on  the 
battlefield.  Esmarch  himself  invented  an  apparatus,  which 
bean  his  name,  for  keeping  a  limb  near^  bloodless  during 
amputation.  No  part  of  Esmarch's  work  is  more  widely  known 
than  that  which  deals  with  "  First  Aid,"  his  Fira  Aid  on  th» 
BcUUfidd  and  First  Aid  to  Ikt  Injurtd  being  popular  manuals 
4>n  t  he  subject.  The  latter  b  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  t88i  to  a  '*  SamariUn  School,"  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Germany,  founded  by  Esmarch  in  1 881,  in  imitatioli 
of  the  St  John's  Ambulance  claiases  which  had  been  organized 
in  England  in  1 878.  These  lectures  were  veiy  generally  adopted 
as  a  manual  for  first  aid  students,  edition  after  edition  having 
been  called  for.  and  they  have  been  translated  into  numerous 
languages,  the  English  version  being  the  work  of  H.R.H.  Princess 
Christian.    No  ambulance  course  would  be  complete  without  a 


dcmoBstiaOonoitheFiBntirhbsiritgr.  ItiaaihrsMldedpisa 
of  linen  or  cotton,  of  which  the  base  measures  4  ft.  and  the  sides 
s  ft.  10  in.  It  can  be  used  folded  or  open,  and  applied  in  thirty^ 
two  different  ways.  It  anawers  every  purpose  for  temporary 
dressing  and  fieki-^ork,  while  its  great  recommendation  is  that 
the  means  for  making  it  are  always  at  hand. 

ESNA»  or  EsMEH,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  W.  bank  U 
the  Nile,  454  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail,  the  railway  station  being 
on  the  opposite  side  oC  the  river.  Pop.  (1897)  r6,ooo,  mostly 
Copts.  Esna,  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Egypt,  m  noted  for 
its  manufactures  of  pottery  and  its  large  gnin  and  live  stock 
markets.  It  formerly  had  a  la<ge  trade  with  the  Sudan.  A 
caravan  road  to  the  south  goes  through  the  Oasis  of  Kork^ir. 
The  trade,  almost  stopped  by  the  Mahdist  Wars,  is  now  hugely 
diverted  by  railway  and  steamboat  routes.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  traffic  with  the  oasis  of  Kharga,  which  lies  almost 
due  west  of  the  town.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  th4 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temple  of  the  ramrheaded  Khtiflmt 
almost  buried  in  rubbish  and  houses.  The  interior  of  the  pronaos 
is  accessible  to  tourists,  and  contains  the  latest  known  hiero* 
glyphic  inscription,  dating  from  therei^a  of  Dccius  (a.d.  349-451)* 
With  Khnum  are  aaodated  the  goddesses  Sati  and  Neith.  •  la 
the  neighbourhood  are  remains  of  Coptic  buildings,  including  • 
subterranean  church  (discovered  1895)  in  the  desert  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Kmits  of  cultivation.  Tike  name  Esna  is  from  the 
Coptic  Snt,  By  the  Greeks  the  place  was  called  Latopolis,  from 
the  worship  here  of  the  l&tus  fish.  In  the  persecutions  undef 
Diocletian  a.o.  303,  the  Christians  of  Esna,  a  numerous  body, 
suffered  severely.  In  later  times  the  town  frequently  served  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  political  exiles.  The  so-called  Esna  barrage 
across  the  Nile  (built  1906-1908)  is  30  m.  higher  up  stream  at 
Edfu. 

ESOTERICt  having  an  inner  or  secret  meaning.  This  term, 
and  its  correlative  "  exoteric,"  were  first  applied  in  the  ancient 
Greek  mysteries  to  those  who  were  IniilatMi  (bu.  within)  and 
to  those  who  were  not  (1^,  outside),  respectively.  It  wto  then 
transferred  to  a  supposed  distinction  drawn  by  certain  phil'* 
osophcrs  between  the  teaching  given  to  the  whole  drdeof  their 
pupils  and  that  containing  a  hi^r  and  secret  philosophy  whkh 
was  reserved  for  a  select  number  of  specially  advanced  or 
privileged  disciples.  This  distinction  was  ascribed  by  Ludan 
(Ki^.i4Ncl.  36)  to  Aristotle  (f.v.),  who,  however,  uses  ^junpuioL 
X^oi  {Nie.  Ethics)  merely  oil ".  popular  treatises."  It  was  prob« 
ably  adopted  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  was  also  attributed  to 
Plato.  In  the  sense  of  mystic  it  is  used  of  a  secret  doctrine  of 
theosophy,  supposed  to  have  been  triuiitional  among  certain 
dlsd|des  of  Buddhism. 

BSPAQHOU  SUR  HER,  LBS,  the  name  given  to  the  naval 
victory  gained  by  King  Edward  HI.  of  England  over  a  Spanish 
fleet  off  Winchcl&ea,  on  the  99th  of  August  1350.  Spanish  ahips 
had  fought  against  England  as  the  allies  or  merocaariesof  Ffeance, 
and  there  had  been  instances  of  piratical  violence  between  the 
trading  ships  of  both  nations.  A  Spanish  merchant  fleet  -wss 
loading  cargoes  in  the  Flemish  ports  to  be  carried  to  the  Basque 
coast.  The  ships  were  armed  and  had  warships  with  than. 
They  were  all  under  the  command  of  Don  Carlos  de  la  Cerda,  A 
soldier  of  fortune  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Castillan 
royal  family.  On  its  way  to  Flanders  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
ca^ured  a  number  of  Eiiglish  trading  ships,  and  had  Unowa 
the  ciews  overboard.  Piratical  violencoand  massacre  of  this 
kind  was  then  universal  on  the  sea.  On  the  loth  of  August^ 
when  the  king  was  at  Rotherhithe,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  attacking  the  Spaniards  on  their  way  home.  The  rendezvooi 
of  his  fleet  was  at  Wincbelsea,  and  thither  the  king  went  by  iand» 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  her  ladies,  by  hik  sons,  the  Black 
Prince  and  John  of  Ga«mt»  as  well  as  by  many  n<^es«  The 
ladies  were  placed  in  a- convent  and  the  king  embarked  on  his 
flagship,  the  "  Cog  Thomas,"  on  the  38thof  August.  The  Englidi 
fleet  did  not  put  to  sea  but  remained  at  anchor,  waiting  for  tha 
appearance  of  the  Spaniarda.  Its  strength  b  not  known  with 
ortainty,  but  Stow  puts  It  at  50  ships  and  pinnaces.  Caiios 
de  hi  Cerda  was  obviously  well  disposed  to  give  the  king  a  meeting* 
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Ht  might  «aafly  hftv«  avoided  the  En^ish  if  he  had  kept  well 
out  in  the  ChaimeL  Bat  he  relied  on  the  siie  and  strength  of 
his  40  laijge  ships,  aad  in  expectation  of  an  encounter  had 
lecniited  a  body  of  mercenaries— mostly  crossbowmeir— in  the 
Flemish  ports.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  agtlrof  August  he  bore 
down  boldly  on  King  Edward's  ships  at  anchor  at  Winchelsea. 
When  the  Spaniards  boye  in  sight;  the  king  was  sitting  on  the 
deck  of  his  ship,  with  his  knigbu  and  nobles,  listening  to  his 
minstrels  who  played  German  ain,  and  to  the  singing  of  Sir 
John  Chandos.  When  the  look-out  in  the  tops  reported  the 
enemy  in  sight,  the  king  and  his  company  drank  to  one  another's 
health,  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  the  whole  line  stood  out. 
All  battles  at  that  time,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  were  finally 
settled  by>stroke  of  swoid.  The  English  steered  to  board  the 
Spaniards.  The  king's  own  ship  wss  run  into  by  one  of  the 
enemy  with  such  violence  that  both  were  damaged,  and  she 
began  to  sink.  The  Spaniard  stood  on,  and  the  "  Cog  Thomas  " 
was  laid  alongnde  another,  which  was  carried  by  boarding.  It 
was  high  time,  for  the  king  and  his  following  had  barely  reached 
the  deck  of  the  Spaniard  before  the  *'  Cog  Thomas  "  went  to 
the  bottom.  Other  Spaniards  were  taken,  but  the  fight  was  hot. 
La  Ccrda's  crossbowmen  did  much  execution,  and  the  higher^ 
b^t  Spaniards  were  able  to  drop  bars  of  iron  or  other  weights 
on  the  lifter  Eoystish  vessels,  by  which  they  were  damaged. 
The  conflict  was  continued  till  twilight.  At  iht  close  the  large 
English  vessd  called  "  La  Salle  du  Roi,"  which  carried  the  king's 
household,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Fleming,  Robert  of 
Namur,  afterwards  a  knight  of  the  Garter,  was  grappled  by  a 
big  Spaniard,  and  was  being  dragged  off  by  him.  The  crew 
called  loudly  for  a  rescue,  but  were  either  not  heard  or,  if  heard, 
could  not  be  helped.  The  "  Salle  du  Roi "  would  have  been  Uken 
if  a  Flemish  squire  of  Robert  of  Namur,  named  Haimequin,  had 
not  performed  a  great  feat  of  arms.  He  boarded  the  Spaniard 
and  cut  the  halyards  of  her  mainsail  with  his  sword.  The 
Spanish  ship  was  taken.  King  Edward  is  said  to  have  captured 
14  of  the  enemy.  What  his  own  loss  was  is  not  stated,  but  as 
his  own  vessel,  and  also  the  vessel  carrying  the  Black  Prince, 
were  sunk,  and  from  the  peril  of  "  La  Salle  du  Roi,"*  we  nuy 
conclude  that  the  English  fleet  suffered  heavily.  There  was 
BO  pursuit,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  the  Basque  towns  the 
next  year. 

The  battle  with  "  the  Spaniards  on  the  sea  "  is  a  very  typical 
example  of  a  medieval  searfight,  when  the  ships  were  of  the 
aise  of  a  small  coaster  or  a  fishing  smack,  were  crowded  with 
men,  and  when  the  personal  prowess  of  a  single  kni^^t  or  squirt 

was  an  important  element  of  strength. 

The  only  real  authority  for  the  battle  Is  Frotsaart.  who  was  at 
different  times  in  the  service  of  King  Edward  or  of  his  wife,  Philtppa 
of  Hainaut,  and  of  the  counts  of  Namur.  He  repeated  what  was  told 
him  by  men  who  had  been  present,  and  dwells  as  usual  on  the 
**  chivalry  "  of  his  patrom.    See  hU  Ckroniiius,  iv.  91.      (D.  H.) 

ESFAUIR  (a  French  word,  derived  from  the  Ital.  tpailifrat 
something  to  rest  the  spatta  or  shoulder  against;  the  word  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  ipaulicre,  a  shoulder-picce),  a  Uttice*wock 
or  row  of  stakes,  originally  shoulder  high,  oa  which  frtiit  trees, 
shrubs  And  flowers,  particularly  roses  and  creepers,  are  trained. 
Espaliers  are  usually  made  of  Uurdi  or  other  wood,  iron  and  metal 
rails  being  too  great  conductors  of  heat  and  cold.  The  advantage 
of  this  method  of  training  is  that  the  fruit,  ftc.,  is  more  easily  got 
at,  and  while  protected  from  wind,  is  freely  exposed  to  sun  and 
air,  and  not  so  open  to  extreme  changes  of  temperatuxe  as  when 
trained  on  a  walL    (See  Horhcitltore.) 

BBPARTBRO.  BALDOHBBO  (i792~i«79),  duke  of  Vitoiia, 
duke  of  Morella,  prince  of  Vergara,  Cotmt  Luchana,  knight  of 
the  Toison  d'Or,  &c.  &c.,  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Granatulu,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real,  on 
the  37th  of  February  X79S.  He  was  the  ninth  child  of  a  carter, 
who  wanted  to  make  him  a  priest,  but  the  kd  at  fifteen  enlisted 
in  a  battalion  of  students  to  fight  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
I.  In  x6xi  Espartero  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  dl  Elngineers 
in  Cadis,  but  having  failed  to  pass  his  examination  he  entered 
a  line  regiment.  In  181 5  he  went  to  America  as  a  captain  tmder 
General  MoriUo,  who  had  been  made  rommandffr4n«cbief  to 


queU  the  ris&sgs  of  the  colonies  on  the  Spanish  Main.    For  eight 
years  Espartero  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  against  the 
colonists.    He  was  several  times  wounded,  and  was  made  major 
and  cdonel  on  the  battlefidds  of  Cochabamba  and  SaparhnL 
He  had  to  surrender  to  Sucre  at  the  final  battle  of  Ayacucho^ 
which  put  an  end  to  Castilian  rule.    He  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
like  most  of  his  companions  in  arms,  remained  under  a  cloud  for 
some  time.    He  was  sent  to  the  garrison  town  of  Logrono,  where 
he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  landowner,  DoAa  Jacinta 
Santa  Cruz,  who  eventually  survived  him.    Henceforth  Logrofto 
became  the  home  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Spanish  political 
generals  of  the  19th  century.    Espartero  became  in  183  a ,  00  the 
death  of  King  Ferdinand  Yll.,  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  his  daughter,  Isabella  II.    The  government  sent 
him  to  the  front,  directly  the  Cariiist  War  broke  out,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  province  of  Biscay,  where  he  severely  defeated 
the  Carlists  in  many  encounters.    He  was  quickly  promoted  to 
a  divisional  command,  and  then  made  a  lieutenant-generaL    At 
times  he  showed  qualities  as  a  gtitrilUro  quite  equal  to  those  of 
the  Carlists,  like  Zumalacarregui  and  Cabrera,  by  his  daring 
marches  and  surprises.    When  he  had  to  move  large  forces  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  them  as  an  organizer  and  strategist,  and 
he  never  disgraced  his  successes  by  cruelty  or  needless  severity. 
Twice  he  obliged  the  Carlists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao  before 
he  was  appointed  conunander-in^chief  of  the  northern  army  on 
the  17th  of  September  1836,  when  the  tide  of  war  seemed  to  be 
setting  in  favour  of  the  pretender  in  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre,  though  Don  Carlos  had  lost  his  ablMt  lieutenant,  the 
Basque  Zumalacarregui.    His  miliUry  duties  at  the  bead  of  the 
principal  national  army  did  m>t  prevent  Espartero  from  showing 
for  the  first  time  his  political  ambition.    He  displayed  such 
radical  and  reforming  inclinations  that  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  popularity  among  tlie  lower  and  middle  classes,  which 
lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  whidi  time  the 
Progressists,  I>emocrats  and  advanced  Liberals  ever  looked  to 
him  as  a  leader  and  adviser.    In  November  XS36  he  again  forced 
the  Carlists  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bilbao.    His  troops  included  the 
British  legion  under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans.    This  success  turned 
the  tide  of  war  against  Don  Carlos,  who  vainly  attempted 
a  raid  towards  Madrid.    Espartero  was  soon  at  his  heels,  and 
obliged  him  to  hurry  northwards,  after  several  defeats.    In  1839 
Espartero  carefully  opened  up  negotiations  with  Maroto  and  the 
principal  Carlist  chiefs  of  the  Basque  provinces.    These  ended  in 
their  accepting  his  terms  under  the  famous  convention  of  Vergara, 
which  secured  the  recognition  of  their  ranks  and  titles  for  nearly 
xooo  CarUst  oflkecs.    Twenty  thousand  Carlist  volunteers  laid 
down  their  arms  at  Vergara;  only  the  irrecondlabla  led  by 
Cabrera  held  out  for  a  while  in  the  central  provinces  of  Spain. 
Espartero  soon,  however,  in  1840,  stamped  out  the  last  embers  of 
the  rising,  which  had  lasted  seven  years.    He  was  stykd  **  £1 
padficador  de  Espafia,"  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  fiist  dass. 
and  received  two  dukedoms. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  Espartero,  who  had 
been  elected  a  deputy,  exercised  from  his  distant  headquarters 
such  influence  over  Madrid  politics  that  he  twice  hastened  the 
fan  of  the  cabinet,  and  obtained  ofllice  for  his  own  friends. 
At  the  dose  of  the  war  the  queen  regent  and  her  ministers 
attempted  to  elbow  out  Espartero  and  his  foUowers,  but  a 
prtmmndamiento  ensued  in  Madrid  and  other  large  towns  which 
culminated  in  the  marshal's  accepting  the  post  of  prime  minister. 
He  soon  became  virtually  a  dicutor,  as  Queen  Christina  took 
offence  at  his  popularity  and  resigned,  leaving  the  kingdom 
very  soon  afterwards.  Directly  the  Cortes  met  they  dected 
Espartero  regent  by  179  votes  to  103  in  favour  of  Arguelles,  who 
was  appointed  guardiui  of  the  young  queen.  For  two  years 
Espartero  ruled  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  Radiod  and 
conciliatory  dispositions,  giving  spedal  attention  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  administration,  taxation  and  finanrrs, 
declaring  all  the  estates  of  the  diurch,  congregations  and 
religious  orders  to  be  national  property,  and  soppreasing  the 
dituMf  or  tenths.  He  suppressed  the  Republican  risiikgs  with 
as  much  severity  as  he  did  the  military  pronuruiawii^nUt  of 
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GeaenJi  Conchft  and  Diego  de  Leon.  Tht  latter  ms  shot  in 
Madnl  Esptttero  crushed  with  much  energy  a  revolutionary ; 
rising  in  Barcelona,  but  on  his  return  to  Madrid  was  so  coldly 
welcomed  that  he  perceived  that  his  prestige  was  on  the  wane 
The  advanced  Progressists  coalesced  with  the  partisans  of  the 
ez-regent  Giristina  to  promote  pronunciamietUos  in  Barcelona 
and  many  dties.  The  rebels  declared  Queen  Isabel  of  age,  and, 
kd  by  General  Narvaes,  maicbed  upon  Madrid.  Espartero, 
rimming  resistance  useless,  embarked  at  Cadiz  on  the  3<ith  of 
July  Z&I3  for  England,  and  lived  quietly  apart  from  poiftics 
until  1848,  when  a  royal  decree  restored  to  him  all  his  honours 
and  his  seat  in  the  senate.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  Logrofic^ 
which  he  left  sii  years  later,  in  1854,  when  called  upon  hy  the 
queen  to  take  the  lead  of  the  powerful  Ubetal  and  Progressist 
movement  which  prevailed  for  two  years.  The  old  marshal 
vidnly  endeavoured  to  keep  has  own  Progressists  within  bounds 
in  the  Cortes  of  t8s4~x856,  and  in  the  great  towns,  but  their 
excessive  demands  i<x  reforms  and  liberties  played  into  th^ 
hands  of  •  clerical  and  reaaionary  court  and  of  the  equally 
retrograde  governing  classes.  The  growing  ambition  of  General 
O'Donnell  constantly  clashed  with  the  views  of  Espartero,  until 
the  latter,  in  sheer  disgust,  resigned  his  premiership  and  left  for 
Logroflo,  after  warning  the  queen  that  a  conflict  was  imminent 
between  O'Donnell  and  the  Cortes,  backed  by  the  Progressist 
o^tia.  0*DonnelI'»  pronuficiamiaOo  in  1856  put  an  end  to  the 
Cwtes,  and  the  militia  was  disarmed,  after  a  sfaaip  struggle  in 
the  streets  of  the  capitaL  After  xSs6  Espartero  resolutely 
declined  to  identify  himself  with  active  politics,  though  at  every 
stage  in  the  onward  march  of  Spain  towards  more  liberal  and 
democratic  institutions  he  was  asked  to  take  a  leadiitg  part. 
He  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
when  the  Cortes  of  1868,  after  the  Revolution,  sought  for  a  ruler. 
Espartero,  strangely  enough,  adopted  a  hLCoaSc  phrase  when 
successive  governments  on  their  advent  to  power  invariably 
addressed  themselves  to  the  venerable  champion  of  liberal 
ideas.  To  all— to  the  Revolution  of  z868,  the  Constituent 
Cortes  of  1869,  King  Amadeus,  the  Federal  Republic  of  i875> 
the  nameless  government  of  Marshal  Seftano  in  18741  the 
Bourbon  restoration  in  i875--he  simply  said:  **  Cumphise  la 
voluntad  nacional "  ("  Let  the  national  will  be  acoorapliahed  ")« 
King  Amadeus  made  him  prince  of  Vergara.  The  Restoration 
raised  a  statue  to  him  near  the  gate  of  the  Retire  Park  in  Madrid. 
Spaniards  of  all  shades,  except  Carlists  and  Ultramontanes,  paid 
homage  to  his  memory  when  he  passed  away  at  his  Logrofto 
residence  on  the  8th  of  January  187^.  His  tastes  were  singularly 
modest,  his  manners  rather  reserved,  but  always  kind  and  coik 
siderate  for  humble  folk.  He  was  a  typical  ^>anish  aoldier- 
politidan,  though  he  bad  more  of  the  better  traits  of  the  soldier 
bom  and  bred  than  of  the  arts  of  the  statesman*  His  military 
instincts  did  not  always  make  it  ea^  for  him  to  accommodate 
himself  to  courtiers  and  professional  politicians.      (A.  E.  H.) 

ESPARTO,  or  Spanish  Grass,  Slipa  tenadssimaf  a  grass 
resembUng  the  ornamental  feather-grass  of  gardens.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa  (whefQ 
it  is  known  aa  Haifa  or  Alfa),  and  is  especially  abimdant  in  the 
sterile  and  rugged  parts  of  Murda  and  Valencia,  and  in  Algeria, 
flourishing  best  in  sandy,  ferruginous  soils,  in  dry,  sunny  situa* 
tions  on  the  sea  coast.  Pliny  {NM.  aix.  2)  described-  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  plant  under  the  name  of  spMrtumi 
whence  the .  designation  campus  spartarius  for  the  region  suiw 
rounding  New  Carthage.  It  attains  a  height  of  5  or  4  ft.  The 
stems  are  cylindrical,  and  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  grow  in 
dusters  of  from  2  to  10  ft.  in  drcumfference;  whoi  young  they 
serve  as  food  for  cattle,  but  after  a  few.  yearsT  growth  acqtiire 
great  toughness  of  texture.  The  leaves  vary  froin  6  in.  to  3  ft)  in 
length,  and  are  grey-green  in  colour;  on  account  of  their  tenacity 
of  filxe  and  flexibility  they  have  for  centuries  been  employed 
for  the  making  of  ropes,  sandals,  baskets,  mats  and  other  attides. 
Ships'  cables  of  esparto,  being  light,  have  the  quality  of  floating 
on  water,  and  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  Spanish  navy. 

£^»rto  leaves  contain  56%  by  weight  of  fibre,  or  about  ro% 
more  than  straw,  and  hence  have  oome  Into  requisition  as 


a  substitute  for  lineii  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  For 
this  purpose  they  were  first  utilized  by  the  French,  and  in  1857 
'Were  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  When  required  for  paper- 
making  the  losves  should  be  gathered  before  they  are  quite 
matufed;  If,  however,  they  are  obtained  too  young,  they  furnish 
ft  paper  haiving  an  oK^jectionable  semi-transparent  appearance. 
TW  leaves  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  from  9  to  3  cwt. 
may  be  collected  in  a  day  by  a  single  labourer.  They  are 
generally  obtained  during  the  dry  summer  months,  as  at  other 
times  their  adherence  to  the  stems  is  so  firm  as  often  to  cause 
the  uprooting  of  the  plants  in  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
Esparto  may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  cannot  be  harvested  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  yean  after  sowing. 

AnMher  grass,  Lyieum  Sparfum,  with  stiff  msh-Kke  leaves, 
growftag  in  rocky  soil  on  the  hi^  plains  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  especially  of  ^>ain  and  Algeria,  is  also  a 
source  of  esparto. 

For  the  processes  of  the  paper  manufacturer  esparto  is  used  in 
tile  dry  state,  and  without  cutting;  roots  and^flowers  and  stray 
weeds  are  first  removed,  and  the  material  is  then  boiled  with 
caustic  soda,  washed,  and  bleached  with  chlorine  solution. 
Sundry  experiments  have  been  made  to  adapt  e^Muto  for  use  in 
the  coarser  textile  fabrics.  Messrs  A.  Edger  and  B.  Proctor 
in  1877  directed  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  slag  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  esparto,  which  they  found  to  be  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  average  medical  bottle  glass,  the  latter  yielding^ 
on  analysis  66*3%  of  eifa'ca  and  3St%  of  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  the  slag  64.6  and  27*45  %  of  the  same  respectively. 

BSKRANCE,  a  amall  seaport  on  a  fine  natural  harbour  on  the 
south  coast  of  West  Austrah'a,  275  m.  north-eaA  from  Albany. 
It  is  a  summer  resort,  and  In  the  neighbourhood  are  interesting 
tavts.  Its  importance  as  a  seaport  is  due  to  its  being  on  the  high 
road  between  the  eastern  states  and  the  gold-fields,  and  the 
nearest  place  for  the  shipment  of  gold  from  the  Cooigardie  fields. 
'  BPBRAIITO;  an  artificial  international  auxiliary  language 
(see  UmvESSAL  Lancvaces),  first  published  in  1887,  seven  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Its  predecessor  Volapilk  (q.9.),  which  it 
has  now  completely  supplanted  lu  author  was  a  Russian 
physician,  Dr  I^  Zamenhof,  bom  in  1859  at  Bidostok,  where  the 
spectacle  of  the  feuds  of  the  four  races — each  speaking  different 
languagea-'^hich  inhabit  it  (Russians,  Poles,  Germans  and  Jews) 
at  an  early  date  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil 
by  the  introduction  of  a  neutral  language,  standing  apart  from 
the  existing  national  languages.  His  first  idea  was  to  resuscitate 
some  dead  language.  Then  he  tried  to  construct  a  new  language 
on  an  a  priori  basis.  At  the  same  time  he  made  what  he  appears 
to  have  considered  the  great  discovery  that  the  bulk  of  the 
vocabulary  of  a  language  consists  not  of  independent  roots,  but 
of  compounds  and  derivatives  formed  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  roots. 

At  first  he  tried  to  construct  his  roots  a  priori  by  arbitrary 
combinations  of  letters.  Then  he  fell  back  on  the  plan  of  taking 
his  roots  reaify-made  from  existing  languages,  as  the  inventor  of 
Volapfik  had  done  before  him.  But  instead  of  taking  them 
mainly  ffirom  one  language,  he  haa  selected  them  from  the  chief 
European  languages,  but  not  impartuUy.  like  ell  inventors  of 
artificial  languages,  he  is  more  ready  to  experiment  with  foreign 
languages  than  with  hia  own;  and  hence  the  Slavonic  roots  in 
Esperanto  are  much  leas  numerous  than  those  taken  from  the 
other  European  languages.  Here  his  choice  has  been  to  some 
extent  guided  by  considcnidons  of  intemataonality,  although  he 
has  not  fully  grasped  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  maximum 
intematiniliality»  so  well  worked  out  in  the  latest  rival  of  Esper- 
auto— Idiom  Neutral  (see  I^rivexsai  Languages).  Thus  he' 
adopts  a  large  number  of  intenatioDal  words'  genenHy  un- 
altered  except  in  q)e]ling--such  as  Uatr^  tabak,  even  when  it 
woold  be  ea^  to  fecm  equivalent  terms  from  the  mots  already 
exirting  in  the  language.  Where  there  b  no  one  international 
word,  he  idects  practkally  at  random,  keeping,  however,  a 
certain  balance  between  the  Romance  words,  taken  diiefly  from 
Latin  (tomcn)  and  French  (IrofaMr),  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  being  taken  sometimei 
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from  Gcnnan  (mtr, "  only  "),  sometimes  from  EagUsh,  the  words 
being  generally  writlen  mofe  or  less  phonetically  (roif*  right), 
^ost  of  the  Germanic  vords  are  badly  chosen  from  the  intei- 
yiational  point  of  view.  Thus  the  German  word  quoted  above 
would  not  be  intelligible  to  any  one  ignorant  of  German.  Indeed, 
from  the  international  point  of  view  all  specially  German  words 
ought  to  be-excluded,  or  else  reduced  to  the  common  Germanic 
form;  thus  trink  ought  to  be  made  into  drink,  the  i  being  a 
specially  German  modification  of  the  d,  preserved  not  only  in 
English  but  in  all  the  remaining  Germanic  languages.  This 
incongruous  mixture  of  languages  is  not  only  jarring  snd  repul- 
sive, but  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  vocabulary 
for  the  polyglot  as  well  as  the  monolingual  learner. 

The  inventor  has  taken  great  pains  to  reduce  the  number  of 
bis  roo^  to  a  minimum;  there  are  2642  of  them  in  his  dictionary, 
the  Uniwsala  Vortaro  (from  Ger.  Wori,  "  word  ")»  which  does 
not  include  such  international  words  as  foaio,  uUj^no)  these 
the  learner  is  supposed  to  recognise  and  form  without  help. 
The  most  eccentric  feature  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  one  to 
which  it  owes  much  of  iu  brevity,  is  the  extensive  use  of  the 
prefix  mal-  to  reverse  the  meaning  of  a  word,  as  in  malam%l», 
"  enemy,"  and  even  maibona, "  bad." 

Hie  phonology  of  the  language  u  very  simple.  The  vowels 
are  only  five  in  number,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  used  without  any.  distinction 
of  quantity,  as  in  Russian.  There  arejsix  diphthongs,  expressed 
by  an  unnecessarily  complicated  notation.  The  consonant- 
system  is  simple  enough  in  itself,  but  is  greatly  complicated  in 
writing  by  the  excessive  and  mostly  unnecessary  use  made  of 
diacritical  letters  not  only  for  simple  sounds  bat  also  for 
consonant-groups,    c  is  used  for  ts,  as  in  Polish. 

The  grammar  is,  like  that  of  Volapiik,  partly  borrowed  from 
existing  languages,  partly  a  priori  and  arbitrary.  The  use  of 
the  final  vowels  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  Ibe  use  of  -a 
to  indicate  adjectives  and  of  -o  to  indicate  noons  as  in  kar^ 
amikOf  "  dear  (male)  friend,"  is  a  source  of  oonfosion  to  those 
familiar  with  the  Romance  languages,  and  has  proved  a  bar  to 
the  diffusion  of  Esperanto  among  the  speakers  of  these  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paradigm  will  show  how  faith- 
fully Esperanto  can  reproduce  the  defects  ol  conventional 

European  grammar:-* 

.    .  Singular.  Plural. 

Nominative    .     .  /a  bcna  patro  la  bona]  patroj  ^ 

Accusative*     .     .  la  bonan  patron  la  bonqjn  pairojn. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  accusative  should  be  kept  when 
all  the  other  cases  are  replaced  by  prepositions. 

The  verb  is  better  than  the  noun.  Its  inflections  are  -as 
present,  -is  preterite,  -os  future,  -us  conditional,  -u  imperative 
and  subjunctive,  -i  infinitive,  together  with  the  following 
participles  r-* 

'Active.  Passive. 

Present     .     .     .  -aiHa  -ata 

Preterite   .     •     .  •inta  •ila 

Future       .     .     .  -omia  -^fa 

The  inventor  has  followed  the  good  example  of  his  native 
language  in  using  esli, "  to  be,"  as  the  auxiliary  veib  both  in  the 
passive,  where  it  is  combined  with  passive  participles,  and  in  the 
secondary  tenses  of  the  active  (perfect,  pluperfect,  &c),  where  it 
is  of  course  combined  with  the  active  participles.  The  participles 
can  be  made  inito  nouns  and  adverbs  by  changing  the  final  -« 
into  -9  and  -e  respectively:  thus  Unonto,  "  the  future  bolder," 
perdinU,  "  through  having  k>st." 

The  table  of  the  forty-five  correlative  pronouns,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  is  also  elaborate  and  ingenious.    •  ^.  --^  s 

.Much  ingenuity  a  dispbyed  in  the  syntax,  as  wdl  as  some 
happy  simplifications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  is  much 
in  it  that  is  fanciful,  arbitrary  and  vagae,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
definite  artide — where  the  author  has  unfortunately  followed 
French  rather  tban  Engloh  usage—and  in  the  moods  <rf  the  verb. 

The  following  specimens  will  show  the  general  characur  of  this 
easy-flowing  but  somewhat  heavy  and  monotonous  language— 
"  bad  Italian,"  as  it  is  called  by  iu  dcuactors:— 

Patro  nla,  kiu  estas  en  la  £telo.  sankta  cstu  via  nomo:  venu 
Kcgeco  via;  estu  volo  via,  kiel  en  I4  £iclo,  .tiel  a«ka<i  sur  la  teio. 


Panon  nian  Ciutagan  donu  al  at  hodiaflj  ka]  psrdonu  a)  a!  lolda|n 

niajn,  kiel  niankafl  pardonas  al  niaj  iukiantoi;  kaj  ne  koodufca 
nin  en  tenron,  scd  Uberlgu  nin  de  la  inalbono. 

Estimata  Sinjoro.  Per  tiu  Si  libreto  mi  havas  la  honoron  prrzmti 
al  vi  la  fingvoa  intemadan  Espcranco.  Esperanto  tute  ne  havas  la 
intencon  malfortigi  la  Mngvon  naturan  de  ia  popoio.  Ci  devas  nvr 
servi  por  la  rilatoj  intemaciaj  kaj  por  tiuj  verkoj  ad  pnxliiktoj. 
Iduj  interesas  egale  la  tutan  roondon. 

In  summing  up  the  AMrits  and  defects  of  Esperanto  we  must 
begin  by  admtttiiig  that  it  is  the  most  reasonable  and  practical 
artUkial  language  tbat  has  yet  appeared.  Iu  inventor  has  had 
the  double  advantage*  of  bdng  able  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of 
his  predecessors,  and  of  bdng  himself,  by  force  of  drcumstanccs, 
a  better  linguist.  It  must  further  be  admitted  that  he  has  made 
as  good  a  use  of  these  advantages  as  was  perhaps  possible  without 
systematic  training  in  adenUfic  philology  in  iu  widest  sense. 
This  last  defect  explains  why  the  enthusiasm  which  his  work 
has  exdted  in  the  great  world  of  linguistic  dilettantes  bas  not 
been  shared  by  the  idiilologbU:  in  spite  of  iu  superiority  to 
Volapftk,  they  see  in  it  the  same  radical  def  ecta.  Whetber  they 
are  cssh  or  not  in  predicting  for  it  a  simihir  fate,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  Esperantists,  warned  by  tbe  fate  of  VoIapQk,  have 
adopted  the  wise  poli^  of  suppressing  all  internal  disunion  by 
submitting  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  inventor,  and  so  presenting 
a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  One  thing  Is  clear:  either 
Esperanto  must  be  taken  aa  it  is  without  change,  or  ebe  it 
must  -crumbte  to  pieces;  iu  failure  to  work  out  consist- 
ently the  prindpk  of  the  maximum  of  intemationality  for 
its  roat*words  is  akme  enough  to  condemn  it  as  hopelessly 
antiquated  even  ftom  the  narrow  point  of  view  which  regards 
"international"  as  synonymous  with  "European" — ^a  view 
which  political  devdopment  in  the  Far  East  has  made  equally 
obsdete.  (H.  Sw.) 

ESPINAY,  TmOLfiON  V  (1580-1644).  Frendi  soldier,  was 
the  eklest  ojf  the  four  sons  of  Francob  d'Espinay,  sdgneur  de 
Saint  Luc  (1554*1597),  and  was  himself  marquis  de  Saint  Luc 
In  1603  he  accompanied  Sully  in  his  embassy  to  London.  In 
t6>2,  in  his  capadty  as  vice-admiral  of  France,  he  gained  some 
advantages  over  tbe  defenders  of  La  Rochelle,  obliging  the 
Huguenot  commander,  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  seigneur  de  Soubise, 
to  evacuate  the  islands  of  R6  and  Ol^ron.  In  1627  be  was  named 
lieutenant-general  of  Guienne  and  marshal  of  Frince. 

ESPIMBU  VICENTB  MARTINEZ  (i5sr-i6a4),  Spanish  poet 
and  novelist,  was  baptized  on  the  aStb  of  December  1551,  and 
educated  at  Saiansanca.  He  was  expelled  from  tbe  university 
in  1572,  and  served  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders,  returning  to  Spain 
in  1584  or  thereabouts.  He  took  orders  ia  X5S7,  and  four  years 
later  became  diaplain  at  Ronda,  absented  himsdf  from  his 
living,  and  was  deprived  of  his  cure;  but  his'muskal  diill  obtained 
for  him  the  post  of  choirmaster  at  Plasenda.  His  Dhtrsas 
Rimas  (1591)  are  undeniably  good  examples  of  technical  acoom-' 
plishment  and  causdc  wit.  £q>ind,  however,  survives  as  the 
author  of  a  dever  picaresque  novel  entitled  JUIaeUne$  de  la 
9ida  dd  Escndera  Marcn  de  Obregdn  (161 8).  It  is,  in  many 
passages,  an  auiobiogfaphy  of  Espinel  with  picturesque  cmbellisb- 
menta.  Marcos  is  not  a  chivalrcsque  *'  esquire,"  but  an  adven- 
turer who  seeks  his  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to  great  men; 
and  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  warn  young  men  against 
sttdi  a  life.  Apart  from  tbe  unedifying  coirfessions  of  tbe  hero, 
the  book  contains  curious  anecdotes  concerning  prominent 
contemporaries,  and  the  episodical  stories  are  told  with  great 
spirit;  the  style  is  extremely  correct,  though  somewhat  diffuse. 
Le  Sage  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from  Marcee  de  Obreg^n 
maf^  of  the  inddents  and  characters  in  GU  Bias — adrcorastance 
iriiicfa  induced  Isia  to  give  to  his  Spanish  translation  of  Le  Sage's 
work  the  jesting  title,  GU  Bias  retlored  to  his  Country  and  his 
Naiine  Tongue.  In  the  1 77  5  edition  of  the  Siide  de  Louis  XI V. 
Voltaire  gmssly  exaggerates  in  saying  that  Gil  Bias  is  taken 
entirdy  faom  Marcos  de  Obregfin.  EafNnel  was  a  dever  musidaa 
and  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  guitar.  He  revived  the  measure 
known  as  dicimas  or  espinelas,  consisting  of  a  stanza  of  ten 
octosyllabic  lines.  Most  of  tbe  poems  which  he  left  in  manuscript 
flVnaiA  unpuUishfid  owing  to  tbeir  licentious  cbacacter. 
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BifiLioosAPinr.*^.  Beras  de  Ouioifta^  edfcion  of  Mare$9  4t 
Obr€i^n  (Barcelona,  i88i)  incHidet  a  valuabte  introdiictioa;  Lko 
Claretie,  Le  Saee  romancier  (Paris*  1890),  dncusMs  exhaustively 
the  question  of  Le  Sage's  indebtedness  to  Espinel.  For  some 
previously  unnublbhed  poems  see  Ptodro  Sa]v4  y  MaDfo,  Csfd/oftf 
ds  la  hiUtotaea  de  Sabd  (Valencia,  187a)* 

BSPIRITO  SANTO,  a  maritime  state  of  Brasil,  bounded  N. 
by  Babi&,  £.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
W.  by  Minas  Getaes.  Pop.  (1890)  I35>997;  (iQoo)  dop,  783; 
area,  X7,3x6  sq.  m.  With  the  exception  of  Seifipe  it  ii  the 
tmallett  of  the  Braailiaa  states.  The  wotteni  border  of  the  state 
is  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  mountains  forming  a  northward 
continuation  of  the  Sckta  do  Mtr.  '  Tlie  longest  and  most 
prominent  of  these  ranges,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  eastern 
escsxpimcnts  of  the  great  Brasilian  plateiiii»  is  the  Serta  doe 
Aymores,  which  extends  along  fully  two-thiidt  of  the  western 
frontier.  Farther  S.  the  ranges  are  much  broken  and  extend 
partly  aooas  the  state  toward  the  seabotrd;  the  more  fMominent 
are  known  as  the  Serra  do  Espigfo,  Serra  da  Chibata,  Serta  dos 
Pil6ea  and  SerrA  dos  Puiys.  The  eastern  and  hrger  part  of 
the  sute  belongs  to  the  coastal  plain,  in  great  part  low  and 
swampy,  with  large  areas  of  sand  barrens,  and  broken  by  isolated 
groups  and  ranges  of  hills.  With  the  exception  of  these  sand^ 
plains  the  country  is  heavOy  forested,  even  the  mountain  sides 
being  covered  with  vegetation  to  thehr  summits.  The  northern 
and  southern  parts  are  fertile,  but  the  centml  districts  are 
comparatively  poor.  The  coastal  plain  comprises  a  sandy, 
unproductive  belt  immediately  on  the  coastf  back  oi  whidi 
is  a  more  fertile  tertiary  plain,  well  suited,  near  the  higher 
country,  to  the  t>rodttction  of  sugar  and  cotton.-  The  inland 
valleys  and  slopes  are  very  CertSe  and  heavily  forested,  and 
much  of  the  BrasHian  export  of  rosewood  and  other  cabinet 
woods  is  drawn  from  this  state.  There  is  only  one  good  bay  on 
the  coast,  that  of  Espirito  Santo,  on  which  the  port  of  Victoria 
is  situated.  The  river^mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand  bars  and 
admit  smafl  vesseb  only.  Hie  principal  rivers  of  the  state  are 
the  Mttcury,  which  rises  in  Minas  Geiaes  and  forms  the  boundary 
line  with  BaJiia,  the  Itaunas,  SioDomingos,  Sio  Matheus,  Doce, 
Timhuhy,  Santa  Maria,  Jucil,  Benevente,  Itapemirim,  and 
Itabapoana,  the  last  forming  the  boimdaty  line  with  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Ilie  Booe,  S80  Matheus,  and  Itapemirim  r»e  in 
Minas  Geraes  and  flow  entirdy  across  the  state.  The  lower 
courses  of  these  rivets  are  genenlly  navigable,  that  of  the  Rio 
Doce  for  a  distance  of  90  m.  The  dimate  of  the  coastal  zone 
and  deeper  valleys  is  hot,  humid  and  unhealthy,  malarial 
fevets  being  prevalent.  In  the  higher  country  the  temperature 
b  lower  ami  the  climate  is  heahhy.  Espirito  Santo  is  almost 
exclusively  agriculturel,  sugar-cane,  cofiFee,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioca  and  tropical  fruits  being  the  principal  products. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition,  however,  and  the 
state  is  classed  as  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  unprogressive 
in  the  republic.  The  rivers  and  shallow  coast  waters  are  well 
stocked  with  fish,  but  there  are  no  fishing  industries  worthy  of 
mention.  There  are  three  railway  lines  in  operation  in  the  state 
— one  running  from  Victoria  to  Cachoeira  do  Itapemirim  (50  m.), 
and  thenc^,  by  another  line,  to  Santo  Eduardo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(58  m.),  where  connexion  b  made  with  the  Leopoldina  system 
running  into  the  national  capital,  ahd  a  third  running  n6rth- 
wcsterly  from  Victoria  to  Diamantina,  Minas  Geraes,  about  4  50  m. 
The  cidef  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  with  their  popula- 
tions In  1890,  are  Victoria,  SSo  Matheus  (municipality,  7761) 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  16  m.  from  the  sea,  Serra  (munici- 
pality,  €274),  Guarapary  (municipality,  5310),  a  small  port  S. 
by  W.  of  the  capital,  ConceicSo  da  Barra  (municipality,  5628), 
the  port  of  S80  Matheus  and  Cachoteira  do  Itapemirim  (4049),  an 
jnnportant  commercial  centre  in  the  south. 

Espirito  Santo  formed  part  of  one  of  the  original  captaincies 
which  were  given  to  Vasco  Femandes  Cotitinho  by  thePortuguese 
crown.  The  first  settlement  (1535)  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  its  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
bay  and  captaincy.  It  once  included  the  municipality  of 
Campos,  now  belonging  to  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  idands  of  THnfdade  and  Martim  Vas,^  which  lie  about 


715  m.'B.  of  ^^ctoria,  belong  politically  to  thb  ttate.  They  are 
uniidiabited,  but  considerable  importance  b  attached  to  the 
former  because  Great  Britain  has  twice  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  i%.  It  rises  1200  ft.  above  sea- level  and  b  about 
6  m.  in  circumference,  but'  it  has  no  value  other  than  that  of 
an  ocean  cable  station.  An  excellent  description  of  this  singular 
bbnd  b  to  be  found  in  E.  F.  Knight's  Cruue  of  the  "AUrte  " 
(London,  1895). 

BSPRONCEDA,  WSlt  lOKACIO  JAVIBR  ORIOL  BfCAR- 
lfACl6ir  DB  (1808-1842),  Spanish  poet,  son  of  an  ofiicer  in  the 
Bourbon  regiment,  was  bom  at  or  near  Almendralcjo  de  los 
Barros  on  the  35th  of  March  1808.  On  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  of  artillery  at  Segovia,  and 
later  became  a  pupil  of  the  poet  Lista,  then  professor  of  literature 
at  St  Matthew's  College  in  Madrid.  In  hb  fourteenth  year 
he  had  attracted  his  master's  attention  by  hb  verses,  and  had 
joined  a  secret  society.  Sentenced  to  five  years'  seclusion  in  the 
Franciscan  convent  at  Guadalajara,  he  began  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Pdayo,  of  which  fragments  sur\'ive.  He  escaped  to 
Portugal  and  thence  to  England,  where  he  found  the  famous 
Teresa  whom  he  had  met  at  Lisbon;  here,  too,  he  became  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Byron.  In  1830  he  eloped 
with  Teresa  to  Paris,  took  part  in  the  July  revolution,  and  soon 
after  joined  the  raid  of  Chapalangarra  on  Navarre.  In  1833  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  queen's 
guards.  Thb,  however,  he  soon  forfeited  by  a  po&tical  song, 
and  he' was  banished  to  Cu611ar,  where  h6  wrote  a  poor  novel 
entitled  Sancho  Sddafta  6  d  CasUllano  de  CuHlar  (1834).  .  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  risings  of  1835  and 
1836,  and,  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
1840,  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  the  Hague;  in' 
1842  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Almer^a,  and  seemed  likely  to 
play  a  great  part  in  parliamentary  life.  But  his  constitution  was 
undermined,  and,  after  a  short  nincss,  he  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
23rd  of  May  1842.  Hb  poems,  first  published  in  1840,  at  once 
gained  for  him  a  reputation  which  still  continues  undiminbhcd. 
The  influence  of  Byron  pervades  Espronccda's  life  and  work. 
It  b  present  in  an  ambitious  variant  on  the  Don  Juan  legend, 
EX  EstudicnU  de  Salamanca^  Elvira's  letter  being  obviously 
modelled  on  Julia's  letter  in  Don  Juan;  the  Cancidn  del  ^itala 
is  suggested  by  The  Corsair;  and  the  Byronic  inspiration  is  not 
wanting  even  in  the  noble  fragment  entitled  El  Diablo  If  undo, 
based  on  the  story  of  Fausf .  But  in  £/  Mendigo^  in  Ei  Reo  de 
MuerUf  in  El  Verdu^o,  and  in  the  sombre  vehement  lines,  A 
Jarifa  en  una  orgia,  Espronceda  approves  himself  the  most 
potent  and  original  lyrical  poet  produced  by  Spain  during  the 

i9lh  century. 

BiBLiocaArRT. — Obras  poMcas  y  escritos  en  proza  (Madrid,  1884), 
edited  by  Blanca  Espronceda  de  Escosura, .  the  poet's  daughter 
(tlMrseooad  volane  has  not  been  publubed);  E.  Hodrigues  Solb, 
Effroneeda:  su  tiempo,  eu  vida^  y  tut  otras  (Madrid.  lMi3):  £. 
PiJIeyTO.  £t  Romanlieismo  en  Espaia  (Paris.  1904). 

ESiQlilRB  (0.  Fr.  escuyer^  Mod.  Fr.  icuyer^  derived  through 
the  form  escuHer  from  Med.  Lat.  scularius,  "  shield-bearer  "), 
originally  the  attendant  on  a  knight,  whose  helm,  shield  and 
lance  he  carried  at  the  tournament  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  esquire  ranked  immediately  below  the  knight  bachelor, 
and  his  office  was  regarded  as  the  apprentice  stage  of  knighthood. 
The  title  was  regarded  as  one  of  function,  not  of  birth,  and  was 
not  hereditary.  In  time,  however,  iU  original  iignificance  was 
lost  sight  of,  and  it  came  to  be  a  title  of  honour,  implying  a  rank 
between  that  of  knight  and  valet  or  gentleman,  as  it  technically 
still  remains.  Thus  fta  the  later  middle  ages  esquire  (artniger) 
was  the  customary  description  of  holders  of  knight's  fees  who 
had  not  taken  up  their  knighthood,  whence  the  a4irviving 
custom  of  entitling  the  principal  landowner  in  a  parish  **  the 
squire  "  (see Sqitixe).  Camden,  at  the  close  of  the  i6lh  century, 
distinguished  four  dasses  entitled  to  bear  the  stylee  (1)  The 
eldest  sons  of  kni|(hts,  and  their  eldest  *>ns.  In  perpetual  ioe* 
cession;  (2)  the  eldest  sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  ahd 
their  eldest  sons,  in  like  perpetusl  succession;  (3)  esquires  created 
b/ royal  tetters  patent  or  other  investiture,  and  their  eldest  tons; 
(4)  esquirea  by  office,  e.g.  Justices  «f  the  peace  and  otben  who 
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bear  any  office  of  trust  under  the  crown.  To  these  the  writer  in 
the  3rd  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  (1797)  added 
Irish  peers  and  tHc  eldest  sons  of  British  peers,  who,  though  they 
bear  courtesy  titles,  have  in  law  only  the  right  to  be  styled 
esquires.  Officers  of  the  king's  courts,  and  of  the  royal  house- 
bold,  counsellors  at  law  and  justices  of  the  peace  he  described 
as  esquires  only  "  by  reputation  ";  and  justices  of  the  peace 
have  the  title  only  as  long  as  they  are  in  commission;  while 
certain  heads  of  great  landed  families  are  styled  "esquires"  by 
prescription.  "But  the  meaner  ranks  of  people/'  he  adds 
indignantly,  "  who  know  no  better,  do  often  basely  prostitute 
this  title;  and,  to  the  great  confusion  of  all  rank  and  precedence^ 
every  man  who  makes  a  decent  appearance,  far  from  thinking 
himself  in  any  way  ridiculed  by  finding  the  superscription  of 
his  letters  thus  decorated,  is  fully  gratified  by  such  an  address." 
•  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  title  of  esquire  was  very  loosely 
used  at  a  much  earlier  date.  On  this  point  Selden  is  somewhat 
scornfully  explicit.  "  To  whomsoever,  either  by  blood,  place  in 
the  State  or  other  eminency,  we  conceive  some  higher  attribute 
should  be  given,  than  that  sole  Title  of  Gentleman,  kiiowing  yet 
that  he  hath  no  other  honorary  title  legally  fixed  upon  him,  we 
usually  style  him  an  Esquire,  in  such  passages  as  require  legally 
that  hb  degree  or  state  be  mentioned;  as  especially  in  Indict- 
ments and  Actions  whereupon  he  may  be  outlawed.  Those 
of  other  nations  who  are  Barons  or  great  Lords  an  their  own 
Countries,  and  no  knights,  are  in  legal  proceedings  stiled  with 
us,  Esquires  only.  Some  of  our  greatest  Heralds  have  their 
divisions  of  Esquires  applied  to  this  day.  I  leave  them  as  I 
see  them,  where  they  may  easily  be  found."  Coke,  too,  says 
that  every  one  is  entitled  to  be  termed  esquire  who  has  the  le^ 
right  to  call  himself  a  gentleman  (2.  ImtUutes,  688). 

At  the  present  time  the  following  classes  are  recognized  as 
esquires  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or  for  legal  purposes: — (i)  All 
sons  of  peers  and  lords  of  parliament  during  their  fathers'  lives, 
and  the  younger  sons  of  such  peers,  &c.,  after  their  fathers' 
deaths;  the  eldest  sons  of  peers'  younger  sons,  and  their  eldest 
sons  for  ever.  (2)  Noblemen  of  all  other  nations.  (3)  The  eldest 
sons  of  baronets  and  knights.  (4)  Persons  bearing  arms  and  the 
title  of  esquire  by  letters  patent.  (5)  Esquires  of  the  Bath  and 
their  eldest  sons.  (6)  Barristers-at*law.  (7}  Justices  of  the  peace 
and  mayors  while  in  commission  or  office.  (8)  The  holders  of 
any  superior  ofiice  under  the  crown.  (9)  Persons  styled  esquires 
by  the  sovereign  in  their  patents,  commissions  or  appointments.' 
(10)  Attorneys  in  colonies  where  the  functions  of  counsel  and 
attorney  are  united  (in  England  solicitors  are  "gentlemen,** 
not "  esquires  "). 

In  practice,  however,  the  title  of  esquire,  now  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  meaningless,  is  given  to  any  one  who  "  can  bear  the 
port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman."  The  word  has 
foliowed  the  same  course  as  that  of  *'  gentleman  "  (f.f.),  and  for 
very  similar  reasons.  It  is  still  not  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  address  e.g.  a  well-to-do  person  engaged  in  trade  as  esqture  at 
his  shop;  it  would  be  offensive  not  to  do  so  at  his  private 
residence.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
word  "  esquire  "  is  practicaUy  obsolete,  "  Mr  "  ("  Mister  "  or 
"Master,"  at  one  time  the  title  special  to  a  "gentleman") 
being  the  general  form  of  address. 

Sec  Selden,  TitUs  of  Honor  (1672):  Camden,  Bfttowis  fed* 
London,  1594);  Coke,  InstUtOes;  Enc.  of  the  Lows  of  En^nd,  s. 
*•  Esquire  '^\  Du  Cange,  Clossaritm  (ed.  1886),  s.  "  Scuuriua," 
"Scutifer"  and  I'Amiger";  Ntu  Ent^ish  Diclionary,  b. 
••Eaquiie."  (W.  A.  P.) 

ESQQIROU  JEAN  tnBMKE  DOMIXIQUK  inii-iSio), 
French  alienist,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  on  the  jid  of  February 
1772'  In  1794  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  military  hospital  of 
Karbonne,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Salpltri^ 
under  P.  Pinel,  whose  aulstant  he  became.  In  x8ii  he  was 
chosen  physician  .to  the  Salp^tri^re,  and  in  1817  he  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Uie  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  which  he 
made  such  revelations  ol  the  abuses  existing  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  France  that  the  government  appointed  a  commission 

*  In  practice  this  means  every  one  recciviag  mch  a  patent*  com- 
owwion  or  appointmeot. 


to  inquire  into  tlie  subject.'  Esquirol  in  this  and  other  ways 
greatly  assisted  Pinel's  efforts  for  the  introduction  of  humaner 
methods.  The  asylums  of  Rouen,  Nantes  and  Montpelher  were 
built  in  accordance  with  his  plans.  In  1823  he  became  inspector* 
general  of  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  faculties  ol  medicine, 
and  in  i8s6  chief  physician  of  the  asylum  at  Charenton.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  t3th  of  December  1840.  Bcsidescontribating 
to  the  Dictionnaire  des  tdentes  nUdicaUs  and  the  Emcychpidie 
dn  gens  du  monde,  Esquirol  wrote  Des  maladies  ntentales,  con* 
sidiries  sons  let  rapports  midical,  kypirnqne,  ei  mtdko-Ugial  (a 
vols.,  Paris,  1838). 

ESQUIROS.  HBNBI  FRAMQOIS  ALPHOXSE  <i8x  2-1876), 
French  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  May  x8i  a.  After 
some  minor  publications  he  produced  V£»<mg^  dm  peupU 
(1840),  an  exposition  of  the  life  and  character  ol  Jesus  as  a 
social  r^ormer.  This  work  was  ^considered  an  offence  against 
religion  and  decency,  and  Esquiros  was  fined  and  impcisoned. 
He  was  elected  in  1850  as  a  social  democrat  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  was  eadled  in  1851  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Empire.  Returning  to  France  in  1869  he  was  again  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  in  1876  was  elected  to  the  senate. 
He  died  at  Versailles  on  the  ztth  of  May  1876.  He  turned  to 
atcount  his  residence  in  England  in  VAngJkkrrt  d  la  tie  englaise 
($  vols.,  Z859-1869).  Among  his  numerous  works  on  soda! 
subjects  may  be  noted. — Histoire  des  Montagnards  (a  vds., 
1847);  Paris,  ou  les  sciences,  les  insHtutions  «l  tes  memrs  em 
XI X*  sOck  (2  vols.,  1847);  and  Hisloire  des  martyrs  do  la 
liberU  (1851). 

ESS.  JOHANN  HBINRICH  VAN<x779-kS47)>  German  Catholic 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Warburg^  Westphalia,  on  the  15th  of 
February  1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dominican  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town,  and  in  1790  entered,  as  a  novice,  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Marienmitnster,  in  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom. 
His  Benedictine  name  was  Lcander.  He  was  priest  at  Schwalen* 
berg  from  1799  to  z8i3,  after  which  he  became  extzaordinaiy 
professor  of  theology  and  joint-director  of  the  teachers'  seminary 
at  Marburg.  In  x8i8  he  received  the  doctorate  of  theology  and 
of  canonical  law.  In  1807,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin  Kari 
van  Ess,  he  had  published  a  German  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  aa  its  circulation  was  discountenanced  by  his 
superiors,  he  published  in  x8o8  a  defence  of  his  views,  entitled 
AuszUge  aus  den  keiligen  ViUem  und  anderen  Lekrern  der  katko- 
lischen  Kirche  Ubcr  das  notiaoendige  und  nUltliche  BibelUsm. 
An  improved  edition  of  this  tractate  was  published  in  1816,  under 
the  title  Cedanken  fiber  Bibel  und  BiheUehre,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  Was  var  die  Bibel  den  ersten  Ckrittenf  In  X833  he 
published  the  first  part  ol  a  Gemvan  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  completed  in  1836.  In  1822  he  resigned 
his  office^  at  Marburg  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
defence  of  his  views  regarding  Bible  reading  by  the  people,  and 
to  endeavour  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures.  He 
was  associated  first  with  the  Catholic  Bible  Society  of  Regensburg, 
and  then  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  died 
at  Affolderbach  in  the  Odcnwald  on  the  13th  of  October  1847. 

ESSAY*  ESSAYIST  (Fr.  essai,  Late  Lat  exagium,  a  weighing 
or  balance;  exigere,  to  examine;  the  term  in  general  meaning 
any  trial  or  effort).  As  a  form  of  literature,  the  essay  is  a  com- 
position of  moderate  length,  usually  in  prose,  which  deals  in  an 
easy,  cursory  way  with  the  external  conditions  of  a  subject,  and, 
in  strictness,  with  that  subject  only  as  it  affects  the  writer. 
Dr  Johnson,  himself  an  eminent  essayist,  defines  an  essay  as 
"  an  irregular,  undigested  piece  ";  the  irregularity  may  perhaps 
be  admitted,  but  want  of  thought,  that  is  to  say  lack  of  proper 
mental  digestion,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of  a  fine  example. 
It  should,  on  the  contrary,  always  be  the  brief  and  light  result 
of  experience  and  profound  meditation,  while  "  tmdigestcd  " 
is  the  last  epithet  to  be  applied  to  the  essays  of  Montaigne, 
Addison  or  Lamb.  Bacon  said  that  the  Epistles  of  Seneca  were 
"  essays,"  but  this  can  hardly  be  allowed.  Bacon  himself  goes 
on  to  admit  that  "  the  word  is  late,  though  the  thing  is  ancient.** 
The  word,  in  fact,  was  invented  for  this  species  of  writing  by 
Montaigne,  who  merely  meant  that  these  were  expcrunenis  in 
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ft  new  kind  of  literature.  Thb  origiiuit  meaning,  namely  that 
these  pieces  were  attempts  or  endeavours^  feeUng  their  way 
towards  the  expression  of  what  would  need  a  far  wider  space 
to  exhaust,  was  lost  in  England  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  is  seen  by  the  various  attempts  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  coin  a  word  which  should  express  a  still 
smaller  work,  as  distinctive  in  comparison  with  the  essay  as  the 
essay  is  by  the  side  of  the  monograph;  none  of  these  linguistic 
experiments,  such  as  essayette,  essaykin  (Thackeray)and  esscyiel 
(Helps)  have  taken  hold  of  the  language.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  journalistic  word  article  covers  the  lesser  form  of  essay, 
although  not  exhaustively,  since  the  essays  in  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  reviews,  which  are  fully  as  extended  as  an  essay  should 
ever  be,  are  frequently  termed  "  articles,''  while  many  *'  articles" 
In  newspapers,  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias  are  in  no  sense 
essays.  It  may  be  said  that  the  idea  of  a  detached  work  is 
combined  with  the  word  '^  essay,"  which  should  be  neither  a 
section  of  a  disquisition  nor  a  chapter  in  a  book  which  aims 
at  the  systematic  development  of  a  story.  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  is  not  an  essay  at  all,  or  duster  of 
essays,  in  this  technical  sense,  but  refers  to  the  experimental 
and  tentative  nature  of  the  inquiry  which  the  philosopher  was 
undertaking.  Of  the  curious  use  of  the  word  so  repeatedly 
made  by  Pq>e  mention  will  be  made  below. 

The  essay,  as  a  species  of  literature,  was  invented  by  Montaigne, 
who  had  probably  little  suspicion  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  what  he  had  created.  In  his  dejected  moments,  he  turned  to 
rail  at  what  he  had  written,  and  to  call  ha  essays  "  inepties  " 
and  "  sottises."  But  in  his  own  heart  he  must  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  new  and  beautiful  form  which  he  had  added  to 
literary  tradition.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  devised 
a  new  thing;  that  he  had  invented  a  way  of  communicating 
himself  to  the  world  as  a  type  of  human  nature.  He  designed 
it  to  carry  out  his  peculiar  object,  which  was  to  produce  an 
acctiratc  portrait  of  his  own  soul,  not  as  it  was  yesterday  or  will 
be  to-morrow,  but  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  not  often  that  we  can 
date  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  arrival  of  a  new  class 
of  literature  into  the  world,  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  March 
157 1  that  the  essay  was  invented.  It  was  started  in  the  second 
story  of  the  old  tower  of  the  castle  of  Montaigne,  in  a  study  to 
which  the  philosopher  withdrew  for  that  purpose,  surrounded 
by  hb  books,  close  to  his  chapel,  sheltered  from  the  excesses 
of  a  fatiguing  world.'  He  wrote  slowly,  not  systematically;  it 
took  nine  years  to  finish  the  two  first  books  of  the  essays.  In 
1 574  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  was  then  completed, 
was  nearly  lost,  for  it  was  confiscated  by  the  pontifical  police 
in  Rome,  where  Montaigne  was  residing,  and  was  not  returned 
to  the  author  for  four  months.  The  earliest  imprint  saw  the 
light  in  1580,  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  1588,  which 
is  the  fifth,  contains  the  final  text  of  the  great  author.  These 
dates  are  not  negligible  in  the  briefest  history  of  the  essay,  for 
they  are  those  of  its  revelation  to  the  world  of  readers.  It  was  in 
the  delightful  chapters  of  his  new,  strange  book  that  Montaigne 
introduced  the  fiishion  of  writing  briefly,  irregulariy,  with 
constant  digressions  and  interruptions,  about  the  world  as  it 
appears  to  the  individual  who  writes.  The  Essais  were  instantly 
welcomed,  and  few  writers  of  the  Renaissance  had  so  instant 
and  so  vast  a  popularity  as  Montaigne.  But  whilethe  philosophy, 
and  above  all  the  graceful  stoicism,  of  the  great  master  were 
admired  and  copied  in  France,  the  exact  shape  in  which  he  had 
put  down  his  thoughts,  in  the  exquisite  negligence  of  a  series  of 
essays,  was  too  delicate  to  tempt  an  imitator.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  neither  Charron,  nor  Mile  de  Coumay,  his  most  immediate 
disciples',  tried  to  write  essays.  But  Montaigne,  who  liked  to 
fancy  that  the  Eyquem  family  was  of  Englbh  extraction,  had 
spoken  affably  of  the  English  people  as  his  "  cousins,"  and  it 
has  always  been  admitted  that  his  genius  has  an  affinity  with 
the  English.  He  was  early  read  in  England,  and  certainly  by 
Bacon,  whose  Is  the  second  great  name  connected  with  this 
form  of  literature.  It  was  in  1597,  only  five  yean  after  the 
death  of  Montaigne,  that  Bacon  published  in  a  small  octavo 
the  first  ten  of  his  essays.    These  he  increased  to  38  in  i6x  2  and 


to  58  hi  i6>s*  Itt  their  lint  form,  the  essays  of  Bacon  had 
nothing  of  the  fulness  or  grace  of  Montaigne's;  they  are  meagro 
notes,  scarcely  more  than  the  headings  for  discourses.  It 
is  possible  that  liien  he  wrote  them  he  was  not  yet  familiar 
with  the  style  of  his  predecessor,  which  was  first  made  popular 
in  England,  in  1603,  when  Florio  published  that  translation  of 
the  Bssais  which  Shakespeare  unquestionably  read.  In  the 
later  editk>ns  Bacon  greatly  expanded  his  theme,  but  he  nevtt 
reached,  or  but  seldom,  the  freedom  and  ease,  the  seeming 
formlessness  held  in  by  an  invisible  chain,  which  are  the  glory 
of  Montaigne,  and  distinguish  the  typical  essayist.  It  would 
seem  that  at  first,  in  Engtend,  as  in  France,  no  lesser  writer 
was  willing  to  adopt  a  title  which  belonged  to  so  great  a  presence 
as  that  of  Bacon  or  Montaigne.  The  one  exception  was  Sir 
Willtam  CornwalKs  (d.  163 1),  who  published  essays  in  1600  and 
161 7,  of  slight  merit,  but  popubr  in  their  day.  No  other  EngKsh 
essaybt  of  any  importance  appeared  until  the  Restoration, 
when  Abraham  Cowley  wrote  eleven  **  Several  Discourses  by 
way  of  Essays,"  which  did  not  see  the  light  until  1668.  He 
interspersed  with  his  prose,  translations  and  original  pieces  in 
verse,  but  in  other  respects  Cowley  keeps  much  nearer  than 
Bacon  to  the  form  of  Montaigne.  Cowley's  essay  "  Of  Myself " 
is  a  model  of  what  these  little  compositions  should  be.  The  name 
of  Bacon  inspires  awe,  but  it  is  really  not  he,  but  Cowley,  who 
is  the  father  of  the  English  essay;  and  H  is  remarkable  thst  he 
has  had  no  warmer  panegyrists  than  his  great  successon,  Charles 
Lamb  and  Macauky.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  (1636-1691)  wrote  witty  moral  dlscoursesi 
which  were,  however,  essays  rather  in  name  than  form.  When- 
ever, however,  we 'reach  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  the 
essay  suddenly  became  a  dominant  force  in  English  litemture. 
It  made  its  appearance  almost  as  a  new  thing,  and  in  combination 
with  the  earliest  developments  of  journalism.  On  the  latb  of 
April  1709  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  penny  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Taller,  a  main  feature  of  which  was  to  amuse  and 
instruct  fashionable  readers  by  a  series  of  short  papers  dealing 
with  the  manifold  occurrences  of  life,  pncqmd  ogunt  k&mines^ 
But  it  was  not  until  Steele,  the  founder  of  the  Taller,  was  joined 
by  Addison  that  the  eighteenth-century  essay  really  started 
upon  its  course.  It  displayed  at  first,  and  indeed  it  long  retained, 
a  mixture  of  the  manner  of  Montaigne  with  that  of  La  Bruy^re, 
combining  the  form  of  the  pure  essay  with  that  of  the  character- 
study,  as  modelled  on  Theophrastus,  which  had  been  so  popular 
in  England  throughout  tl^  seventeenth  century.  Addison's 
early  Ta/Ker  portraits,  in  particular  such  as  those  of  "  Tom  FoUo  " 
and  "  Ned  Softly,**  are  hardly  essays.  But  Steele's  "  RecoUec- 
tions  of  Childhood  "  is,  and  here  we  may  observe  the  type  on 
which  Goldsmith,  Lamb  and  R.  L.  Stevenson  afterwards  worked. 
In  January  1711  the  Tatler  came  to  an  end,  and  was  almost 
immediately  foDowed  by  the  Spectator ,  and  in  17x3  by  the 
Guardian.  These  three  newspapers  are  storehouses  of  admirable 
and  typical  essays,  the  majority  of  them  written  by  Steele  and 
Addison,  who  are  the  most  celebrated  eighteenth-century, 
essayists  in  England.  Later  in  the  century,  after  the  publication 
of  other  less  successful  experiments,  appeared  Fielding's  essays 
in  the  CaverU  Garden  Journal  (1752)  and  Johnson's  in  the 
Rambler  (r75o),  the  Adventurer  (1752)  and  the  Idler  (1759). 
There  foltowed  a  great  number  of  poUte  journals.  In  which  the 
essay  was  treated  as  *'  the  bow  of  Ulysses  In  which  It  was  the 
fashion  for  men  of  rank  and  genius  to  try  their  strength."  Gold- 
smith reached  a  higher  leveFthan  the  Chesterfields  and  Bonnd 
Thomtoia  had  dreamed  of,  in  the  delictus  sections  of  his 
Ciliten  of  the  World  (1760).  After  Goldsmith,  the  eighteenth- 
century  essay  dedined  Into  tamer  hands,  and  passed  into  final 
feeUeness  with  the  pedantic  Richard  Cumberland  and  the 
sentimental  Henry  Mackende.  The  corpus  of  eighteenth-century 
essayists  is  extremely  voluminous,  and  their  reprinted  works 
fill  some  fifty  volumes.  There  is,  however,  a  great  sameness 
about  all  but  the  very  best  of  them,  and  in  ik>  case  do  they 
surpass  Addison  in  freshness,  or  have  they  ventured  to  modify 
the  form  he  adopted  for  his  lucubrations.  What  has  survived 
of  them  all  is  the  U^^test  portion,  but  it  should  net  be  forgotten 
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(faat  a  very  large  section  of  the  essays  of  that  age  were  deh'hcrately 
didactic  and  '*  moral."  A  great  revival  of  the  essay  took  place 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  foremost 
in  the  history  ol  this  movement  must  always  be  placed  the 
name  of  Charles  Lamb.  He  perceived  that  the  real  business 
of  the  essay,  as  Montaigne  had  conceived  it,  was  to  be  largely 
personal  The  famous  Essays  of  Eiia  began  to  appear  in  the 
London  Magasiiu  for  August  1820,  and  proceeded  at  fairly 
legular  Intervals  until  December  i8s2;  early  in  1823  the  first 
series  of  them  were  collected  in  a  volume.  The  peculiarity  of 
Lamb's  ^yle  as  an  essayist  was  that  he  threw  off  the  Addiscmian 
and  still  more  the  Johnsonian  tradition,  which  had  become 
A  burden  that  crushmi  the  life  out  of  each  conventional  essay, 
and  that  he  boldly  went  back  to  the  rich  verbiage  and  brilliant 
imagery  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  his  inspiration.  It  is 
true  that  Lamb  had  great  ductility  of  style,  and  that,  when  be 
pleases,  he  can  write  so  like  Steele  that  Steele  himself  might 
scarcely  know  the  difference,  yet  in  his  freer  flighu  we  are 
conscious  of  more  exalted  masters,  of  Milton,  Thomas  Browne 
and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  succeeded,  moreover,  in  reaching  a 
poignant  note  of  personal  feeling,  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  aimed  at;  the  essays  called  "  Dream  Children  "  and 
"  BlakesmooT  "  are  examples  of  this,  and  they  display  a  degree 
of  harmony  and  perfeaion  in  the  writing  of  the  pure  essay  such 
as  had  never  been  attempted  before,  and  has  never  since  been 
reached.  Leigh  Hunt,  clearing  away  all  the  didactic  and 
pompous  elements  which  had  overgrown  the  essay,  restored  it 
to  its  dd  Spectator  grace,  and  was  the  most  easy  nondescript 
writer  of  his  generation  in  periodicals  such  as  the  Indicator 
(j8x9)  and  the  Companion  (1828).  The  sermons,  letters  and 
pamphlets  of  Sydney  Smith  were  really  essays  of  an  extended 
order.  In  Hazlitt  and  Francis  Jeffrey  we  see  the  form  and 
method  of  the  essay  beginning  to  be  af^lied  to  literary  criti- 
cism. The  writings  of  De  Quincey  are  almost  exclusively  essays, 
although  many  of  the  most  notable  of  them,  under  his  vehe- 
ment pen,  have  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  length  laid 
down  by  the  most  indulgent  formalist.  His  biographical  and 
critical  essays  are  interesting,  but  they  are  far  from  being  trust- 
worthy models  in  form  or  substance.  In  a  sketch,  however 
rai:^,  of  the  essay  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prominence  must 
be  given  to  the  name  of  Macaulay.  His  earliest  essay,  that 
on  Milton,  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1825,  very 
shortly  after  the  revelation  of  Lamb's  genius  in  "  Elia."  No 
two  products  cast  in  the  same  mould  could,  however,  be 
more  unlike  in  substance.  In  the  hands  of  Macaulay  the  essay 
ceases  to  be  a  omfcssion  or  an  autobiography;  it  is  strictly  im- 
personal, it  is  literary,  historical  or  controversial,  vigorous, 
trenchant  and  full  of  parly  prejudice.  The  periodiod  publica- 
tion of  Macaulay's  Essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  went  on 
until  1844;  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  tUs  mass  of  brilliant 
writing  we  observe  with  surprise  that  it  is  almost  wholly  con- 
tentious. Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  difference 
In  this  respect  between  Lamb  and  Macaulay,  the  former  for  ever 
demanding,  even  cajoling,  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  the 
latter  scanning  the  horizon  for  an  enemy  to  controvert.  In 
later  times  the  essay  in  England  has  been  cultivated  in  each  of 
these  ways,  by  a  thousand  journalists  and  authors.  The  "  leaders  " 
of  a  daily  newspaper  are  examples  of  the  popularisation  of  the 
essay,  and  they  point  to  the  danger  which  now  attacks  it,  that 
of  producing  a  purely  ephemeral  or  even  momentary  species 
of  effect.  The  essay,  in  its  best  days,  was  intended  to  be  as 
lasting  as  a  poem  or  a  historical  monograph;  it  aimed  at  being 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  precious  departments  of  literature. 
We  still  occasionally  sec  the  production  of  essays  which  have 
this  more  ambitious  aim;  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  essays  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  achieved  it.  His 
familiar  Studies  an  of  the  same  class  as  those  of  Montaigne 
and  Lamb,  and  he  approached  far  more  closely  than  any  other 
contemporary  to  their  high  level  of  excellence.  We  have  seen 
that  the  tone  of  the  essay  should  be  personal  and  confidential; 
in  Stevenson's  case  it  was  characteristically  so.  But  the  voices 
which  please  the  public  in  a  strain  of*  pure  seU-stu<ily  axe  few 


at  aU  times,  and  with  the  cultivation  of  the  inalytk  hifait  they 
tend  to  become  less  original  and  Attractive.  It  is  possible  that 
the  essay  may  die  of  exhaustion  of  interest,  or  may  survive  only 
in  the  modified  form  of  accidental  journalism. 

The  essay,  although  invented  by  a  great  French  writer,. was 
very  late  in  making  itself  at  home  in  France.  The  so-called 
Essais  of  Leibnitz,  Nicole,  Yves  Marie  Andr£  and  so  many  others 
were  really  treatises.  Voltaire's  famous  Essai  sur  Us  m<atrs 
des  nations  is  an  elaborate  historical  disquisition  in  neariy  two 
hundred  chapters.  Later,  the  voluminous  essays  of  Joseph  de 
Maistie  and  of  Lamennais  were  not  essavs  at  aU  in  the  literary 
sense.  On  the  other  hand,,  the  admirable  Causeries  du  tundi 
of  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-X869)  are  literary  essays  in  the  fulness 
of  the  term,  and  have  been  the  forerunners  of  a  great  army  of 
brilliant  essay-writing  in  France.  Among  those  who  have 
specially  distinguished  themselves  as. French  essayists  may  be 
mentioned  Thfophile  Gautier,  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  Anatole 
France,  Jules  Lemaltre,  Ferdinand  Brunetiire  and  Emile 
Faguet.  AU  these  are  literary  critics,  and  it  is  in  the  form  of 
the  analysis  of  manifesUtions  of  intellectual  energy  that  the 
essay  has  been  most  successfully  illustrated  in  France.  All  the 
countries  of  Europe,  since  the  middle  of  the  iQth  century,  have 
adopted  this  form  of  writing;  such  monographs  or  reviews^ 
however,  are  not  perfectly  identical  with  the  essay  as  it  was 
conceived  by  Addison  and  Lamb.  This  last,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  a  definitely  English  thing,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  several  European  languages  the  word  "  essayist  " 
has  been  adopted  without  modification. 

In  the  above  remarks  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
essay  is  always  in  prose.  Pope,  however,  conceived  an  essay 
in  heroic  verse.  Of  this  his  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711)  and  his 
Essay  on  Man  (1732-1734)  are  not  good  examples,  for  they  are 
really  treatises.  The  so-called  Moral  Essays  (x 720-1735),  on 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  contributed,  if  in  prose,  either  to 
the  Spectator  or  the  Guardian,  The  idea  of  pure  essays,  in  verse, 
however,  did  not  take  any  root  in  En^ish  literature.     (E.  G.) 

ESSEO,  EssECG  or  Essek  (Hung.  EssUk;  Croatian  O^ek),  a 
royal  free  town,  municipality,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
Virovitica  {Verdcze),  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Drave,  9  m.  W.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  and  x8s 
m.  S.  of  Buda-Pest  by  rail.  Pop.  (xgoo)  24,930;  chiefly  Magyars 
and  Croats,  with  a  few  Germans  axid  Jews.  At  Esseg  the 
Drave  is  crossed  by.  two  bridges,  and  below  these  it  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers.  The  upper  town,  with  the  fortress,  is  uxidcr 
military  authority;  the  new  town  and  the  lower  town,  which 
is  the  headquarters  of  commerce,  are  under  dvil  authority. 
The  only  buildings  of  note  are  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches,  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monasteries,  synagogue, 
gymnasium,  modem  school,  hospital,  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  law-courts.  ^ Esseg  has  a  thriving  trade  in  grain,  fruit, 
live-stock,  plum-brandy  and  timber.  Tanning,  ailk-wcaviag 
and  glass-blowing  are  also  carried  on. 

Esseg  owes  its  origin  to  its  fortress,  which  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Mursia;  though 
the  present  structure  dates  only  from  1720.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  X848  the  town  was  held  by  the 
Hungarians,  but  on  the  4lh  of  February,  1849  it  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians  under  General  Baron  Trebersberg. 

ESSEN,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  22  m.  N,£.  from  Dusseldorf,  on  the  main  Une 
of  railway  to  Berlin,  in  an  undulating  and  densely  populated 
district.  Pop.  (1849)  8813;  (X875)  54,79o;  (i90S)  »i9,V^ 
It  lies  at  the  centre  of  a  network  of  railways  giving  it  access 
to  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Westphalian  iron  and  coal  fields. 
Its  general  aspect  is  gloomy;  it  possesses  few  streets  of  any 
pretensions,  though  those  In  the  old  part,  which  are  mostly  narrow, 
present,  with  their  grey  slate  roofs  and  green  shutters,  a  pictur- 
esque appearance.  Of  its  religious  c»difices  (twelve  Romao 
Catholic,  one  Old  Catholic,  six  Protestant  churches,  and  a 
synagogue)  the  minster,  dating  from  the  xoth  century,  with 
fine  pictures,  relics  and  wall  frescoes,  is  alone  especially  remark- 
able.   This  building  is  very  similar  to  the  PfaU-Kapelle  [fiapelh 
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i»  pchik)  at  Aix-U-Chapelle.  Among  the  tttwn't  prindptl 
secular  buildings  are  the  new  Gothic  town-hall,  the  post  office 
and  the  railway  station.  There  ace  aeveial  high-gnde  (daisical 
and  modem)  schoola,  technical,  mining  and  commercial  sdMois, 
a  theatre,  a  permanent  art  exhibition,  and  'w«pi»*H  Easen 
also  has  a  beautUol  public  park  in  the  immediatr  vicinity.  The 
town  originally  ow«i  its  prosperity  to  the  bife  iron  ukd  coal 
fields  underlying  the  basin  in  which  it  is  situated.  ChieC  among 
its  industrial  establiahmenu  are  the  famous  ivOn  and  ateel 
works  of  Kmpp  (g.o.),  and  the  whole  of  Essen  may  be  said  to 
depend  for  its  livelihood  upon  this  firm,  which  aimoally  expoids 
vast  sums  in  building  and  supporting,  churches,  achool^  chibs» 
hospitals  and  philanthropic  institutiona,  and  In  other  ways 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  There  are  alio 
manufactories  ol  woollen  goods  and  cigars»  dyeworkaand 
breweries. 

Essen  was  originally  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  nuimcrya  And 
was  formed  into  a  town  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  century 
by  the  abbess  ^fedwig.  The  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  who  held 
from  1275  the  rank  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  was  assisted 
by  a  chapter  of  ten  princesses  and  countesses;  she  fovcmed 
the  town  until  i&>3,  when  it  was  secularized  and  incorporated 
\vith  Prussia.  In  1807  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  grand 
dukes  of  Berg,  but  was  transfened  to  Prussia  in  1S14. 

See  Fnncke,  Gesdnckte  ies  ftntenOtums  tmd  ier  Stadt  Esten 
(Elberfeld,  iS$i);  Kellcn.  DU  Indmstrieslddi  Eastn  i»  Wort  und 
Biid  (Eaoen,  1902);  and  A.  Shadwell,  JnduslruU  Et^eH»*€y  (London, 
1906). 

ESSENBS,  a  monastic  order  among  the  Jews  prior  to  Chris* 
tianity.  Their  first  appearance  in  history  is  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee'(i6fi44  b.c.).  How  much  older  they 
may  have  been  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  *but  our 
authorities  agree  in  assigning  to  them  a  datckss  antiquity. 
The  nameoccors  in  Greek,  in  the  two  forms  'E0«i}voS  and  '£ir!reToi. 
'E<rai)ro{  is  used  by  Josephus  fourteen  times,  'E^muiKSix,  but  the 
latter  is  the  only  form  used  by  Philo  (iL  457, 471, 632).  ''Eactfifci 
is  also  used  by  Syncsius  and  Hippolytus,  and  its  Latin  equivalent 
by  Pliny  and  Solinus}  '£(rtf^aux  by  Hegesippus  and  Porphyry. 
In  Epiphanius  we  find  the  forms  'Omiot,  'OvvdmI,  and  'IcmreKoi. 
There  is  a  place  named  Esse  mentioned  by  Josephus  {AtU»  xiii. 
i5t  §  3)f  fi^m  which  the  name  may  have  been  formed,  just  as 
the  Christiana  were  originally  called  Nafa#i|»ol  or  Naftf/MiSoi, 
from  Nazara.  This  etymology,  however,  is  not  much  in  favour 
iKsw.  I4ghtfoot  explains  the  nanoft  as  meaning  "the  silent 
ones,"  others  aA  meaning  "  i^ysidana."  Perhaps  there  is  most 
authority  in  favour  of  deriving  it  from  the.Syriac  tsc*  which 
in  the  emphatic  state  becomes  icoq,  so  that  we  have  a  Semitic 
correspondence  to  both  the  Greek  forms  'fioviiPot  and  'Eatfoibc 
This  etymology  makes  the  wofd  mean  "  pious."  It  has  also 
been  urged  in  excuse  for  Philo's  absurd  derivation  from  6tfiot. 

The  original  accoiints  we  have  of  them  are  confined  to  three 
authors^PhilOi  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Josephus.  Philo  describes 
them  in  his  treatise  known  as QiiedMfifitf^v6M^«icr((§  12,  13; 
ii.  457-460),  and  alao  in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Jews,"  a  fmgment 
of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Euaebius  {Praep.  £v.  viii.  i  x ,  1 2)* 
PHny  {N.H,  v.  17)  has  a  ^ort  but  striking  sketch  of  them, 
derived  in  all  probability,  from  Alexander  Po^histor,  who  is 
soeAtioned  among  the  auth6ritics  for  the  fifth  book  of  hia  Natwcl 
'History.  This  Ustorian,  of  whom  Euaebius  had  •  very  high 
opinion(iVoc^.£v.ix.  X7r§i),  lived  in  the  timeof  Sulla.  Josephus 
treats  of  them  at  length  in  his  Jttrisk  Wat  (ii.  8),  and  more 
briefly  in  two  passages  of  his  AuHguUiet  (xiii.  5,  i  9;  xviit.  t,  |  $). 
He  has  also  interesting  accounts  of  the  prophetic  powers  possessed 
by  three  individttal  members  of  the  sect— Judas  (BJ.  i.  3,  $  5; 
AnL  xiii.  11,  §  a),Mettahedi  {AnL  xv,  10,  §  5),  and  Simon  {BJ* 
il  7i  i  yt  Ant.  xviL  13,  §  3).  Besides  this  he  mentions  an  Essene 
Gate  in  Jecuaalero  {BJ.  v*  4,  $  t)  and  a  pevsoD  called  John  the 
Easene.  one  oC  the  bravest  and  most  capable  leaders  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans  (BV.ii.  20,$  4;  iii2»§i)*  Joaephus himself 
made  trial  of  the  sect  of  Essenes  in  his  youtir;  but  from  bis  own 
atatement  it  app«uB  that  he  mtist  have  been  a  very  short  time 
•rilh  them,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  iahiatcd  into  the 


inner  mysteties'of  the  fodety  {D$  eite  swtt  2).  After  this  the 
notices  that  we  have  of  the  Estenes  from  antiquity  are  mere 
reprodoctioiis,.except  in  the  case  of  Epiphanius  (died  a.d.  402), 
who,  however,  is  so  confused  a;  writer  as  to  be  <tf  little  value. 
Solinns,  who  was  known  as  '*  Plinsr^s  Ape,'*  echoed  the  words 
o(  his  master  about  a  century  alter  that  writer's  death,  which 
took  place  in  a.d.  79.  Similarly  Hippolytus,  who  lived  in  the 
rdgn  of  Cemmodus  (a.d.  19^x92),  reproduced  the  account  of 
Joscphua,  adding  a  few  touches  of  his  own.  Porphyry  (a.o. 
233^306)  afterwards  did  the  same,  but  had  the  grace  to  mention 
Josephus  in  the  context.  Eusebius  quoted  the  account  as  from 
Porfdiyay,  though  he  must  have  known  that  he  had  derived 
it  from  Josephus  {Praep.  £is.  iz*  3,  $|  1, 13).  But  Porphyry's 
rwiae  would  impiesB  pagan  readera  Then  is  also  a  mention  of 
the  Esaeoes  by  Hegesippus  (Eua.  H.£.  iv.  22)  and  by  Synesius 
in  his  life  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Clementine  bteraturo  emanated  from  Essenes  who  had 
turned  Christian.    (See  Emonites.) 

The  E^nes  wero  an  exclusive  society,  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  by  an  organization 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  by  a  theory  of  life  in  which  a  severe 
asceticism  aAd  a  rare  benevolence  to  one  another  and  to  mankind 
in  genetal  wen  the  most  striking  characteristicB.  They  had 
fined  rules  for  initiation,  a  succession  of  strictly  separate  grades 
within  the  limits  of  the  society,  and  reguUtions  for  the  conduct 
Of  theicdaily  life  even  in  its  minutest  details.  Their  membership 
could  be  recruited  only  from  the  outside  worid,  as  marriage  and 
aU' intercourse  with  women  were  absolutely  renounced.  They 
wen  the  first  society  in  the  world  to  condemn  slavery  both  in 
theory  and  practice;  they  enforced  and  practised  the  most 
complete  community,  of  goods.  They  chose  their  own  priests 
and  public  office^besiers,  and  even  their  own  judges.  Though 
their  prevailing  tendency  was  pnctical,  and  the  tenets  of  the 
society  mre  kept  a  profpund  secret,  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  ooBCurrent  testimony  of  Philo  and  Josephus  that  they 
cultivated  a  kind  of  speculation,  which  not  only  accounts  for 
their  spiritual. asceticism,  but  indicates  a  great  deviation  from 
the  normal  devek>pment  of  Judaism,  and  a  profound  sympathy 
with  Gnek  philosophy,  and  iMPobably  also  with  Oriental  ideas. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  our  Jewish  authorities  no  injustice  in 
imputing  to  them  the  patriotic  tendency  to  idealize  the  society, 
and  thus  offer  to  their  readers  something  in  Jewish  life  that 
would  bear  comparison  at  least  with  similar  manifestations  of 
Genule  Ufe. 

Then  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  the  Essenes 
separated  themselves  locally  from  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  they  had  no  single  city  of  their  own, 
but  that  many  of  them  dwelt  in  every  city.  While  in  his  treatise 
Quod  of/inis,  &c.,  Philo  speaks  of  their  avoiding  towns  and 
preferring  to  live  in  villagca,itt  his  "Apology  for  the  Jews  "  we  find 
them  living  in  many  cities,  villages,  and  in  great  and  prosperous 
towns.  In  Pliny  they  an  a  penimial  colony  settled  on  the 
western  shon  of  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole,  as  Philo  and 
Josephus  agree  in  estimating  their  number  ^t  4000  (Philo, 
QX).P,L.  1 12;  Jos.  AiU.  xviii.  i,  1 5),  we  an  justified  in  suspect- 
ing some  exaggeration  a$  to  the  many  cities,  towns  and  villages 
when  they  wen  said  to  be  found.  As  agriculture  was  their 
favourite  occupation,  and  as  their  tendency  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  haunts  and  ordinary  interests  of  mankind,  we  may 
assufne  that  with  the  growing  confusion  and  corruption  of  Jewish 
society  they  felt  themselves  attracted  from  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  the  sparsely  peopled  districts,  till  they  found  a 
congttial  settlement  and  free  scope  for  their  peculiar  view  of 
life  by  the  shon  of  the  Dead  Sea.  While  their  principles  were 
consistent  with  the  neighbourhood  of  men,  they  were  better 
adapted  to  a  state  of  seclusion. 

The  Essenes  did  not  renounce  marriage  because  tbcy  denied 
the  validity  of  the  institution  or  the  necessity  of  it  as  providing 
for  the  oontinnanoe  of  the  human  race,  but  because  they  had 
a  low  opinion  of  the  character  of  women  (Jo&  BJ,  ii.  8,  $  2: 
Philo,"  Apol.  for  the  Jews  "in  Eus-Proe^-JStwiu*  11,88).  They 
adopted  children  when  very  young,  and  brought  them  up  00 
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their  own  principles.  Pleasure  generally  they  rejected  as  evil. 
They  despised  riches  not  less  tluui  pleasure;  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  was  observable  among  them;  at  initiation  every  one  gave 
Ibis  property  into  the  common  stock;  every  member  in  receipt 
of  wages  handed  them  over  to  the  funds  of  the  sodcty.  In 
matters  of  dress  the  asceticism  of  the  society  was  very  pronounced. 
They  regarded  oil  as  a  defilement,  even  washing  it  off  if  anointed 
with  it  against  their  will.  They  did  not  change  their  clothes  or 
their  shoes  till  they  were  torn  in  pieces  or  worn  completely 
away.  The  colour  of  their  gannents  was  always  white.  Their 
daily  routine  was  prescribed  for  them  in  the  strictest  manner. 
Before  the  rising  of  the  sun  they  were  to  speak  of  nothing  profane, 
but  offered  to  it  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer  as  if  beseech- 
ing it  to  rise.  Thereafter  they  went  about  their  daily  tasks, 
working  continuously  at  whatever  trade  they  knew  till  the  fifth 
hour,  when  they  assembled,  and,  girding  on  a  garment  of  linen, 
bathed  in  cold  wfiter.  They  next  seated  themselves  quietly 
in  the  dining  hall,  where  the  baker  set  bread  in  order,  and  the 
cook  brought  each  a  single  dish  of  one  kind  of  food.  Before 
meat  and  after  it  grace  was  said  by  a  priest.  After  dinner  they 
resumed  work  till  sunset.  In  the  evening  they  had  supper, 
at  which  guests  of  the  order  joined  them,  if  there  happened  to 
be  any  such  present.  Withal  there  was  no  noise  or  confusion  to 
mar  the  tranquillity  of  their  intercoune;  no  one  usurped  more 
than  his  share  of  the  conversation;  the  stillness  of  the  place 
oppressed  a  stranger  with  a  feeling  of  mysterious  awe.  This 
composure  of  spirit  was  owing  to  their  perfect  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Not  only  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  society, 
but  generally,  the  activity  of  the  members  was  controlled  by 
their  presidents.  In  only  two  things  could  they  take  the  initia- 
tive, helpfulness  and  mercy;  the  deserving  poor  and  the 
destitute  were  to  receive  instant  relief;  but  no  member  could 
give  anything  to  his  relatives  without  consulting  the  heads  of 
the  society.  Their  office-bearers  were  elected.  They  had  also 
their  special  courts  of  justice,  which  were  composed  of  not  less 
than  a  hundred  members,  and  their  decisions,  which  were 
arrived  at  with  extreme  care,  were  irreversible.  Oaths  were 
strictly  forbidden;  their  word  was  stronger  than  an  oath.  They 
were  just  and  temperate  in  anger,  the  guardians  of  good  faith, 
and  the  ministers  of  peace,  obedient  to  their  elden  and  to  the 
majority.  But  the  moral  characteristics  which  they  most 
earnestly  cultivated  and  enjoined  will  best  appear  in  their  rules 
of  initiation.  There  was  a  novitiate  of  three  years,  during 
which  the  intending  member  was  tested  as  to  his  fitness  for 
entering  the  society.  If  the  result  was  satisfactory,  he  was 
admitted,  but  before  partaking  of  the  common  meal  he  was 
required  to  swear  awful  oaths,  that  he  would  reverence  the 
deity,  do  justice  to  men,  hurt  no  man  voluntarily  or  at  the 
command  of  another,  hate  the  unjust  and  assist  the  just,  and 
that  he  would  render  fidelity  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  the 
rulers,  seeing  that  no  one  rules  but  of  God.  He  also  vowed, 
if  he  should  bear  rule  himself,  to  make  no  violent  use  of  his 
power,  nor  outshine  those  set  under  him  by  superior  display, 
to  make  it  his  aim  to  cherish  the  truth  and  unmask  liars,  to  be 
pure  from  theft  and  unjust  gain,  to  conceal  nothing  from  his 
fellow-members,  nor  to  divulge  any  of  their  affairs  to  other  men, 
even  at  the  risk  of  death,  to  transmit  their  doctrines  unchanged, 
and  to  keep  secret  the  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the 
angels. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  society  there  were  four  grades  so 
distinct  that  if  any  one  touched  a  member  of  an  inferior  grade 
he  required  to  cleanse  himself  by  bathing  in  water;  memhcn 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  serious  crimes  were  expelled  from 
the  sodety,  and  could  not  be  received  again  till  reduced  to  the 
very  last  extremity  of  want  or  sickness.  As  the  result  of  the 
ascetic  training  of  the  Essenes,  and  of  their  temperate  4i«t, 
it  is  said  that  they  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  were  superiot  to  pain 
and  fear.  During  the  Reman  war  they  cheerfully  underwent 
the  most  grievous  tortures  rather  than  break  any  of  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  In  fact,  they  had  in  many  respects  reached  the 
very  highest  moral  elevation  attained  by  the  ancient  world; 
they  were  Just,hi)mane,  benevolent,  and  spiritually-BiiBded: 


the  sick  and  aged  were  the  objects  of  &  special  affectionate 
regard;  and  they  condemned  slavery,  not  only  as  an  injiutice» 
but  as  an  impious  violatioa  of  the  luilunl  brothohood  of  men 
(Phfk)  ii.  457).  There  were  some  of  the  Essenes  who  permitted 
marriage,  but  strictly  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  race; 
in  other  reelects  th^  agreed  with  the  main  body  of  the  society. 

It  will  be  appuent  that  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
sodety  was  practicaL  Philo  tells  us  expresdy  that  they  rejected 
logic  as  unnecessary  to  the  aicqnisition  of  virtue,  and  speculation 
on  nature  as  too  lofty  for  the  human  intellect.  Yet  they  had 
views  of  thdr  own  as  to  God,  Providence,  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state,  which,  while  they  had  ft  practical  use,  were  yet  essentially 
speculative.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  they  hdd  tenaciously 
by  the  traditioiud  Judaism:  blasphemy  against  their  lawgiver 
was  punisfaed  with  death,  the  sacred  books  were  preserved  and 
read  with  great  reverence,  though  not  without  an  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  the  Sabbath  waamost  scrupulously  observed. 
But  in  many  important  points  their  deviation  from  the  strait 
path  of  Judaic  development  was  complete.  They  rejected 
animal  sacrifice  as  well  as  marriage;  the  oil  with  which  priests 
and  kings  were  anobted  they  accounted  unclean;  and  the 
condemnation  of  oaths  and  the  community  of  goods  were  un- 
mistakable innovationa  for  which  they  found  no  hint  or  warrant 
in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  Thdrmostsingularfeature,  perhaps 
was  their  reverence  for  the  sun.  In  their  spectaladve  hints 
respecting  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  we  find  another  important 
deviation  from  Judaism,  and  the  exptanatloa  of  thdr  asceticism. 
They  hdd  that  the  body  is  mortal,  and  its  substance  transitory; 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but,  coming  from  the  subtlest  ether, 
is  lured  as  by  a  aorcery  of  nature  into  the  prison-house  of  the 
body.  At  death  it  is  rdeased  from  iu  bonds,  as  from  long 
slavery,  •and  joyously  soan  ftloft.  To  the  souls  of  the  good 
there  is  reserved  a  life  beyond  the  ocean,  and  a  country  appreacd 
by  neither  rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,  hot  refreshed  by  a  gentle 
west  wind  blowing  continually  from  the  sea  (d.  Horn.  Od,  W. 
566-568),  but  to  the  wicked  a  region  of  wintry  darkness  and 
of  unceasing  torment.  Joscphus  tells  ua  too  that  the  Fsnenei 
believed  in  fate;  but  in  what  sense,  and  what  relation  it  bore 
to  Divine  Providence,  does  not  appear. 

The  above  evidence  has  left  students  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Essenism  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure  product  of  the  Jewish 
mind  or  as  due  in  part  to  some  foreign  influence.  On  the  ooe 
hand  it  might  be  maintained  that  the  Essenes  out-Pharisee'd 
the  Pharisees.  They  had  in  common  with  that  sect  their  venera- 
tion  for  Moses  and  the  Law,  thdr  Sabbatarianism,  thdr  striving 
after  ceremonial  purity,,  and  their  tendency  towards  fatalism. 
But  if  the  Pharisees  abstained  from  good  works  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  Essenes  abstained  even  firom  natural  necessities  Gos.  BJ. 
ii.S,  (  9);  if  the  Pharisees  washed,  the  Essenes  bathed  before 
dinner;  if  the  Pharisees  ascribed  some  things  to  Fate,  the 
Essenes  ascribed  all  (Joe.  Anl.  xiii.  5, 1 9).  But  on  theother  hand 
the  Essenes  avoided  marriage,  which  the  liiariscesbeld  in  honour; 
they  offered  no  animal«eacrifices  in  the  Temple;  they  rdrained 
from  the  use  of  oil,  which  was  customary  among  the  Pharisees 
(Luke  vii.  46);  above >all,  they  offered  prajrers  to  the  sun,  after 
the  maimer  denounced  in  Ezckid  (viii.  16).  Th<»e  and  other 
points  of  divergences  are  not  explained  by  Ritschl's  interesting 
theory  that  Essenism  was  an  organised  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  **  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (Ex.  xix.  6). 

Granting  then  that  some  foreign  influence  was  at  work  in 
Essenism,  we  have  four  theories  offered  to  us — that,  this  influence 
was  Persian,  Buddhist,  Pythagorean,  or  lastly,  as  maintained 
by  Lipsius,  that  of  the  sunounding  Syrian  heathenism.  Each  of 
these  views  has  had  able  advocates,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  are  mutually  exdusive.  If  we'oondder  how  Philo, 
while  remaining  a  devout  Jew  in  religien,  yet  managed  to 
assimOate  the  «Me  Stoic  philosophy,  we  can  well  believe  that 
the  Essenes  mi^t  have  been  influenced,  as  Zellcr  maintained 
that  they  were,  by  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  But  as  Pythagoras 
himself  came  from  Samoa,  and  his  doorinea  have  a  decidedly 
Oriental  tinge,  it  may  very  wcB  be  that  both  he  and  the  Essenes 
drew  from  a  oommon  eouice;  foe  there  ia  no  need  to  inject,  as 
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li  SO  commolily  dose,  tlie  statements  of  oar  suthoritiai  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  Esaenes.  This  oammon  aooice  we  may  believe 
tritfa  Ughtfoot  to  have  been  the  Peiatan  aelagioo,  which  we  know 
to  have  profoundly  influenced  that  of  Israel,  independently 
of  the  Essenes. 

The  fact  that  the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees  so  often  iiguxe 
in  the  paf^es  of  the  New  Testament,  wiiile  the  Essenes  are  never 
mentioned,  might  plausibly  be  inteiprcted  to  show  that  the.New 
Testament  emanated  from  the  side  of  the  Essenes.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  Epistle  of  St  Jsmes  this  interpretation  would 
probably  be  correct.  That  work  contains  the  doctrine  common 
to  the  Essenes  with  Plato,  and  suggestive  of  Persian  Dualism, 
that  God  is  the  author  of  good  only.  There  are  also  certain 
obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Essenes  sad  the 
early  Christians.  Both  held  property  in  common;  both  had 
scattered  communities  which  received  guests  oae  from  the 
other;  both  avoided  a  light  use  of  oaths;  both  uught  pasaivo 
obedience  to  political  authority.  The  list  might  be  enlarged,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  that  the  early  Christians 
shared  in  the  ideas  of  their  age.  Christianity  was  to  some  extent 
a  popularization  of  Bssenism,  but  these  is  little  reason  for 
believing  that  Jesus  himself  was  an  Essene.  De  Quincey's 
contention  that  there  were  no  Essenes  but  the  eaily  Christians 
is  now  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  original  Bouroes  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Essenes  have  been 
flsentionea  at  the  beginniag  of  tlua  paper;  the  best  modem  dis- 
cussions of  tnem  are  to  be  Tound  in  such  works  as  Zeiler's  Pkiio' 
Sophie  dtr  CrieckfH,  vol.  iii.;  Ewald,  Ceschichte  d.  V.  IsraS,  iii. 
419-438;  Reuss,  La  T'kMogie  chrtHmne  au  sHeU  e^Mftiftit,  i. 
iaa-i3i;  Keim,  Ufs  «f  Jesus  0/  Naara^  voL  i.;  LigbuooC  on  the 
Colossians:  Lucius,  Dtr  Essenutmis .  i»  stinem  VerhaUtUss  sum 
Judaiikum;  Wdthausen,  Israelitische  uitd  Judischs  Ceschichte; 
Ed.  SchOrer,  The  Jewish  PeofUe  in  the  Time  cf  Jesus  Christ,  dhr.  ii. 
vol.  it.  f  3a  The  copious  faibHogiaphy  in  Conybeare's  edition  of 
Philo's  De  siia  eamtgmplaiiea  bears  upon  the  Eaenes  as  well  as  upon 
the  Thenpttites.  For  a  specially  Jewish  view  of  the  Ecsenes  see 
Kohler's  article  in  the  Jewish  EMcyctopaedia,  They  are  there  re- 
garded as  being  "  simpiv  the  ri^orists  among  the  Pnarisees."  But 
we  are  also  tdd  that  the  Pharisees  characterised  the  Essene  as '  a 
Ibol  who  destroyed  the  worid.'  "  (T.  K.;  St  G.  S.) 

ESSBNTIIKI,  a  watering-place  of  soutJi  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment oC  Tesek,  zi  ul  l^y  rail  W.  from  Pyatigorsk;  altitude, 
aog6  ft.  Its  alkaline  auid  sulphnr-alkalino  mineral  waters, 
simOar  to  those  of  Ems,  Selters  and  Vichy,  aie  much  visited 
in  summer.    The  climate  shows  great  variations  in  temperature. 

Popw  (1897)  9974. 

ESSBQUIBOt  or  EssxQUEfio,  one.  of  the  thxee  settlements 
of  British  Gtiiana,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  £«Bequibo. 
(See  GvuNA.) 

ESSEX*  EARLS  OP.  The  first  earl  of  Essex  was  probably 
Geoffrey"  de  Mandeville  (9.?.),  who  became  earl  about  1139, 
the  earldom  being  8ubse<]uentJy  held  by  his  two  sons,  Geoffrey 
and  William,  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1189.  In  1x99 
Geoffrey  Fitspeter  or  Fitzpiers  (d.  1213),  who  was  related  to 
the  Mandevilles  through  his  wife  Beatrice,  became  earl  of  Essex, 
and  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey's  son  William  in  1 227  the  earldom 
reverted  for  the  second  time  to  the  crown.  ^Then  the  title  to 
the  earidom  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Bohuns,  earb  of  Hereford^ 
and  before  1239  Humphrey  de  Bohun  (d.  1275)  had  been  re- 
cognized as  earl  of  Essex.  With  the  earldom  of  Hereford  the 
earldom  of  Essex  became  extinct  in  1373;  afterwards  it  was 
held  by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  son  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  husband  of  Eleanor  de  Bohun;  and  from 
Gloucester  it  passed  to  the  Bourchiers,  Henry  Bourchier  (d. 
X483).  who  secured  the  earldom  in  146 1,  being  one  of  Gloucester's 
grandsons.  The  second  and  last  Bourchier  earl  was  Henry's 
grandson  Henry,  who  died  early  in  1540.  A  few  weeks  before 
bis  execution  in  1540  Thomas  Cromwell  (q.v.)  was  created  earl 
of  Essex;  then  in  1543  William  Parr,  afterwards  marquess  of 
Northampton,  obtained  the  earldom  by  right  of  his  wife  Anne, 
a  daughter  of  the  last  Bourchier  earl.  Northampton  lost  the 
earldom  when  he  was  attainted  in  1553;  and  afterwards  it 
passed  to  the  famous  family  of  Devereuz,  Waltei;  Dcvcreux, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Essex  in  1572,  being  related  to  the 
Bourchiers.    Robert,  the  3rd  and  last  Devercux  earl,  died  in 


1646.    In  t66i  Arthur  Capel  was  created  earl  of  Eaies,  and  the 
earldom  is  still  held  by  his  descendants. 

ESSEX.  ARTHUR  CAPEL,  iST^  Eabl  op  <x633-x683), 
English  statesman,  son  of  Arthur,  ist  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham 
((.  1641),  executed  in  1649,  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison  of  Cashiobuxy  in  Hertfordshire, 
was  baptized  on  the  28th  of  January  1632.  In  June  1648,  then 
a  sickly  boy  of  sixteen,  he  was  taken  by  Fairfax's  soldiers  from 
Hadham  to  Colchester,  which  his  father  was  defending,  pind 
carried  'every  day  round  the  works  with  the  hope  of  inducing 
Lord  Capel  to  surrender  the  place.  At  the  restoration  he  was 
crested  Viscount  Maiden  and  earl  of  Easex'(2oUiof  April  x66i), 
with  special  remainder  to  the  male  issue  of  his  father,  and  was 
made  kird-lieuienant  of  Hertfordshire  and  a  few  years  later  of 
WiliaMie.s 

He  early  showed  hinaself  antagoobtic  to  the  court,  to  Romao 
Catholicism,  and  to  the  extentaOn  of  tJie  royal  prerogative,  and 
was  coupled  by  Charles  II.  with  HoUeB  as  "  stiff  and  sullen  men,". 
who  would  not  yield  acainst  their  convictions  to  his  solicitations. 
In  1669  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  King  Christian  V.  of  Den* 
mark,  in  which  aq>acity  he  gained  credit  by  refusing  to  strike, 
his  flag  to  the  governor  of  Kronborg.  In  167s  he  was  made  a 
privy  councillor  and  lord^ieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  remained 
in  office  till  1677,  and  his  administration  was  greatly  commended 
by  Burnet  and  Otmowle,*  the  former  describing  it  "as  a  pattern 
to  all  that  oome  afur  him."  He  identified  himself  with  Irish 
interests,  and  took  immense  ptfins  to  understand  the  constitution 
and  the  political  necessities  of  the  country,  ^pointing  men  of 
real  mesit  to  office,  and  maintaim'i^  an  ezoqkional  independence 
from  solicitatkm' and  influence.  He  hdd  a  just  balance  between, 
the  Roman  Cathoiics,  the  English  Church  and  the  Presbyterians, 
protecting  the  former  as  far  as  public  opinion  in  England  would 
permit,  and  governing  the  native  Irish  with  firmness  and  modera- 
tion. The  purity  and  patriotism  of  his  administration  were  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  hopdiesa  oorxuption  prevalent  in  that  at 
home  and  naturally  aroused  Utter  opposition,  as  an  obstacle. 
to  the  unscrupnloos  employment  of  Irish  revenues  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  court  and  the  king's  expenses.  In  particular  he 
cahie  into  cotaffict  with  Lord  Ranelagh,  to  whom  had  been 
assigned  the  Irish  revenues  on  condition  of  his  supplying  the 
requirements  of  the  crown,  and  whose  accounts  Essex  refused 
to  pass.  He  opposed  strongly  the  lavish  gifts  of  iorfeited  estates , 
to  court  favourites  sod  mistreases,  prevented  the  grant  of  Phoenix 
Park  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  refused  to  encumber 
the  administmtion  by  granting  reversions,  finally  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  at  hcnm,  and  Charles's  continual  demands  for 
money,  whidx  Ranelagh  undertook  to  satisfy,  brous^t  about 
his  recftU  in  April  1677.  He  immediately  joined  the  country 
party  and  the  opposition  to  Danby's  government,  and  on  the 
hitter's  fall  in  1679  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  same  year  a  member  of  Sir  William  Temple's  new* 
modelled  council.  He  followed  the  lead  of  Halifax,  who  advo- 
cated not  the  exclusion  of  James,  but  the  limitation  of  his 
sov;creign  powers,  and  looked  to  the  prince  of  Orange  rather 
than  to  Monmouth  as  the  leader  of  Protestantism,  incurring 
thereby  the  hostility  of  Shaftesbury,  but  at  the  same  time 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Charles.  He  was  appointed  by  Charles 
together  with  Halifax  to  hear  the  charges  against  Lauderdale. 
In  July  he  wrote  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  letter  to  the  king, 
advising  him  to  renounce  his  project  of  raising  a  new  company  of 
guards.  Together  with  Halifax  he  urged  Charles  to  summon 
the  parliament,  and  after  his  refusal  resigned  the  treasury  in 
November,  the  real  cause  being,  according  to  one  account,* 
a  demand  upon  the  treasury  by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  for 
£35,000,  according  to  another  "  the  niccncss  of  touching  French 
money,"  "  that  makes  my  Lord  Essex's  squcasy  stomach  that 
it  can  no  longer  digest  his  employment."  * 

•  i.e.  in.  the  Cape!  line. 

*Hist.  M5S.  (Mnm,  serr,  Dtike^  Btas^&rf4  USS.  4$. 
t     *  Life  of  Ormende,  by  T.  Carte,  viiL  468  (1851),  vol.  >v.  p.  519. 
*IIist.  MSS.  Comm.  7th  Rop.  app.  477b. 

*  76.  6th  Rep.  app.  741b. 
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Subsequently  his  pofittcal  attitude  andcrwent  a  change,  the 
exact  cause  of  which  is  not  clear— probably  a  growing  conviction 
of  the  dangers  threatened  by  a  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  of 
the  character  of  James.  He  now,  in  1680,  joined  Shaftesbuiy'a 
party  and  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  on  its  rejection 
by  the  Lords  carried  a  motion  for  an  association  to  execute  the 
scheme  of  expedients  promoted  by  Halifax.  On  the  25th  of 
January  168 1  at  the  head  of  fifteen  peers  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  king,  couched  in  exaggerated  language,  requesting  the 
abandonment  of  the  session  of  parliament  at  Oxford.  He  was 
a  jealous  prosecutor  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  popish  plot, 
and  voted  for  StalTord's  attainder,  on  the  other  hand  interceding 
for  Archbishop  Plunkct,  implicated  in  the  pretended  Irish  plot. 
He,  however^  refused  to  follow  Shaftesbury  in  his  extreme 
courses,  declined  participation  in  the  latter's  design  to  seize 
the  Tower  in  168  j,  and  on  Sbaftesbuiy's  consequent  departure 
from  Enf^d  beaime  the  leader  of  Monmouth's  factioi,  in 
which  were  now  included  Lord  Russell,  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
Lord  Howard  of  Escrick.  Essex  took  no  part  in  the  wilder 
schemes  of  the  party,  but  after  the  discovery  ol  the  Rye  House 
Plot  ia  June  i68j,  and  the  capture  of  the  leatten,  he  was  arrested 
at  Cashiobury  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  His  spirits  and 
fortitude  appear  immediately  to  have  abandonocl  him,  and  on  the 
13th  of  July  be  was  discovered  in  his  chamber  with  his  throat 
cut.  His  death  was  attributedf  quite  groondlessly,  to  Charles 
and  James,  and  the  evidence  points  dearly  if  not  conclusively 
to  suicide,  his  motive  beii^  possibly  to  prevent  an  attainder 
and  preserve  his  estate  for  his  family.  He,  was,  however,  un« 
doubtedly  a  victim  of  the  Stuart  administration, and  thcantagon- 
ism  and  tragic  end  of  men  like  E^ex,  deserving  men,  natunlly 
devoted  to  the  throne,  constitutes  a  severe  indictment  of  the 
Stuart  rule. 

tie  was  a  statesman  of  strong  and  sincere  patriotism,  just 
and  unselfish,  conscientious  and  laborious  in  the  fulfilment  of 
pubUc  duties,  blameless  in  his  official  and  private  life.  Evelyn 
describes  him  as  '*  a  sober,  wise,  judicious  and  pondering  person, 
not  illiterate  beyond  the  rule  of  most  noblemen  in  this  age,  very 
wdl  versed  in  English  history  and  affairs,  industrious,  frugal, 
methodical  and  every  way  accomplished";  and  declares  he 
was  much  deplored,  few  believing  he  had  ever  harboured  any 
seditious  designs.*  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  daughter 
of  Algernon,  lolh  earl  of  Northumberland,  by  whom,  besides 
a  daughter,  he  had  an  only  son  Algernon  (i67o~i7io),  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  2nd  earl  of  Essex. 

BiBliocRA  PHY.— See  the  Lives  in  the  Did.  nf  NaL  Biotrapkymad 
in  Biograpkia  Britcnnica  (Kippis),  with  authorities  there  collected; 
Essex's  Irish  correspondence  is  in  the  SUna  ColUclton  in  the  British 
Museum.  Nob.  200-217,  and  lelcctions  have  been  published  in  Letters 
torUten  hy  Arthur  Cabel,  Eari  of  Essex  (1770)  and  In  the  Essex  Papers 
(Camden  Society.  1890).  to  which  can  now  be  added  the  CaUndars 
of  State  Papers^  Domestic,  which  contain  a  krn  number  of  his 
letters  and  which  strongly  support  the  opinion  of  His  contemporaries 
concerning  his  unselfish  patnotism  ana  industry;  see  also  Somers 
Tracts  (181^}.  k..  and  for  other  pamphlets  relating  to  his  death  the 
catalogue  oT  the  British  Museum. 

BSSBX,  ROBERT  DEVBRETJZ,  snd*  Eau.  of  (1566-1601), 
son  of  the  ist  Devereux  earl,  was  born  at  Netherwpod,  Hereford- 
shire, on  the  1 9th  of  November  x  566.  He  entered  the  university 
of  Cambridge  and  graduated  in  1581.  In  1585  he  accompanied 
his  stepfather,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  on  an  expedition  to  Holland, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
He  now  took  his  place  at  court,  where  so  handsome  a  youth 
soon  found  favour  with  Qattn  Elizabeth,  and  in  consequence 
was  on  bad  terms  with  Raleigh.  In  1587  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  general 
ot  the  horse  and  installed  knight  of  the  Garter.  On  the  death 
of  Leicester  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  favourite  of  the  queen,  a 
position  which  injuriously  affected  his  whole  subsequent  life,  and 
ultimately  resulted  in  his  ruin.  While  Elizabeth  was  approach- 
ing the  mature  age  of  sixty,  Essex  was  scarcely  twenty-one. 
Though  well  await  of  the  advitntages  of  his  position,  and  some- 
what vain  of  the  queen's  favour,  his  consunt  attendance  on  her 
'  Diary  and  Corresp.  (1850).  ii.  141, 178. 
■  U9.  in  the  Devereux  Une. 


at  conrt  was  iricsome  to  him  heycad  all  endufttnce;  and  whcfl 
he  could  not  make  his  escape  to  the  scenes  of  foreign  adventure 
after  which  he  longed,  he  varied  the  monotony  of  his  life  at  court 
by  intrigues  with  the  maids  of  honour  He  fought  a  dud  with 
Sir  Charles  Blount,  a  rival  favourite  of  the  queen,  in  which  the 
eorl  was  disarmed  and  slightly  wotttt<kd  in  the  thiiii^. 

In  1589,  without  the  queen's  consent,  he  joined  the  expeditioa 
of  Drake  and  Sir  John  Nonis  against  Spain,  but  in  June  he 
was  compelled  to  obey  a  letter  enjoining  him  at  hia  "  uttennost 
peril "  to  return  immediately.  In  i  SQo  Essex  married  the  widow 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  but  in  dread  of  the  queen's  anger  he  kept 
the  marriage  secret  as  long  as  possible.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  avow  it,  her  rage  at  first  knew  im>  bounds,  but  as  the  earl  did 
"use  it  with  good  temper,"  and  "for  her  majesty's  better 
satisfaction  was  pleased  that  my  lady  should  live  retired  in  her 
mother'a  house,"  he  soon  came  to  be  "  in  very  good  favour." 
In  1 591  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  auxiliary  to 
one  formerly  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the 
Spaniards;  but  after  a  fruitless  campaign  he  was  finally  recalled 
from  the  command  in  January  1599.  For  some  years  after  this 
most  of  his  time  was  q>ent  at  foourt,  where  he  heU  a  position  of 
unexampled  influence,  both  on  account  of  the  favour  ol  the 
queen  and  from  his  own  penonal  popularity.  In  1596  he  wms^ 
after  a  great  many"  changes  of  humour  "on  the  queen's  part, 
appointed  along  with  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Raleigh  and 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  whi^ 
was  succes^ul  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet,  capturing  and 
pillaging  Cadiz,  and  destroying  $3  merchant  vessels.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  shortly  after  this  exploit  that  the  beginniap 
of  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  queen  towards  him  came  into 
existence.  On  his  return  she  chided  him  that  he  bad  not  followed 
up  his  successes,  and  though  she  professed  great  pleasure  at 
again  seeing  him  in  safety,  and  was  ultimately  satisfied  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  expedition  was  contrary  to  his  advke 
and  remonstrances,  she  forbade  him  to  publish  anything  in 
justification  of  his  conduct.  She  doubtless  was  offended  at  his 
growing  tendency  to  assert  his  independence,  and  jealous  of  his 
increasing  popularity  with  the  people;  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  her  strange  Infatuation  regarding  her  own  charms,  great 
as  it  was,  scarcely  prevented  her  from  suspebting  either  that  his 
professed  atUchment  had  all  along  been  somewhat  alloyed  with 
considerations  of  personal  interest,  or  that  at  least  it  was  now 
beginning  to  cod.  Francis  Bacon,  at  that  lime  hh  most  intimate 
friend,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  threatened  rupture  by 
writing  him  n  long  letter  of  advice;  and  althcMigfa  perseverance 
in  a  long  course  of  feigned  action  was  for  E^ex  impossible* 
he  for  some  time  attended  pretty  closely  to  the  hints  of  his 
mentor,  so  that  the  queen  "  used  him  most  graciously."  Ia 
1597  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  the 
f<^wing  year  he  obtained  command  of  an  expedition  against 
Spain,  known  as  the  Islands  or  Atores  Voyage.  He  gained  some 
trifling  successes,  but  as  the  Plate  fleet  escaped  him  he  failed 
of  his  main  purpose;  and  when  on  his  return  the  queen  met 
him  with  the  usual  reproaches,  he  retired  to  his  home  at 
Wanstead.  This  was  not  what  Elisabeth  deared,  and  although 
she  conferred  on  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  the  earldom  of 
Nottingham  for  services  at  Cadiz,  the  main  merit  of  which  was 
justly  claimed  by  Essex,  she  ultimately  held  out  to  the  latter  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  condescended  to  soothe  his  wounded 
honour  by  creating  him  earl  marshal  of  England.  -That,  never- 
theless,  the  irritated  feelin^i  neither  of  Essex  nor  of  the  queen 
were  completely  healed  was  flianrfested  shortly  afterwards  in 
a  manner  which  set  propriety  completely  at  defiance.  In  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  appointment  of  a  lord  deputy  to  Ireland,  Essex, 
on  account  of  some  taitnling  words  of  Elizabeth,  turned  his 
h^dk.  upon  her  with  a  gesture  indicative  not  only  of  ango*  but  of 
contempt,  and  when  she,  unable  to  control  her  indignation, 
sUpped  him  on  the  face,  he  left  her  presence  swearing  that  sudi 
an  insult  he  wotild  not  have  endured  even  from  Henry  Vllt. 

In  1 599,  while  Ulster  was  in  rebellion  under  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  office  of  lieutenant  and  governor-general  of  Irdand  was 
oonleired  on  Essex,  and  a  large  force  put  at  his  command. 
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His  campaign  was  an  vasucotiBfuI  oiie»  aod  by  acting  in  various 
ways  in  opposition  to  the  commands  of  the  <|Qeen  and  tke 
council,  agreeing  with  Tyrone  on  a  mice  in  September^  and 
suddenly  leaving  the  post  of  duty  with  the  object  of  privately 
vindicating  hiotfelf  before  the  queen,  he  laid  himself  open  to 
charges  more  serious  than  that  of  meie  incompetency.  For 
these  misdemeanours  he  was  bniught  in  June  1600  before  a 
specially  constituted  court,  deprived  of  all  his  high  offices,  and 
ordered  to  live  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  during  the  queen's 
pleasure.  Chie^  through  the  interoession  of  Bacon  his  liberty 
was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  him,  but  he  waa  oidered  not 
to  return  to  court.  For  some  time  he  hoped  for  an  improvement 
in  his  pcospects,  but  when  he  waa  refused  the  renewal  d  his 
patent  for  sweet  wines,  hope  was  suixeeded  by  despair,  and 
half  maddened  by  wounded  vanity,  he  made  an  attempt  (Feb. 
7,  1601)  to  incite  a  levokition  in  his  behalf,  by  parading  the 
streets  of  London  with  joo  retainers,  and  shouting,  '*  For  the 
queenl  a  plot  is  laid  for  my  hfe! "  Thsae  proceedings  awakened, 
however,  scarcely  any  other  feelings  than  mfld  perplexity  and 
wonder;  and  finding  that  hope  of  assistance  from  the  citizens 
waa  vain,  he  returned  to  Ernes  House,  where  after  defending 
liimself  for  a  short  time  he  surrendered.  After  a  trial— in  which 
Bacon,  who  prosecuted,  delivered  a  ^leech  against  Us  quondam 
friend  and  benefisctor,  the  faittencss  of  wUcb  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  secure  a  conviction  entailing  at  least  very  severe 
punishment — ^he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  notwithstanding 
many  alterations  in  Elisabeth's  mood,  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  on  the  35th  of  February  i6ot. 

Eisez  was  in  perwrn  tall  and  weU  proportioned,  with  a  counte- 
nance which,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  possessed,  on  account 
of  its  bold,  cheerful  and  amiable  eipiession,  a  wonderful  power 
of  fasdnation.  He  waa  a  patron  of  UtAature,  and  himself  a 
poet.  Hia  carriage  waa  not  very  grseeful,  but  his  manners  are 
said  to  have  been  "  courtly,  grave  and  exceedingly  comely." 
He  waa  brave,  chivalrous,  Impulsive,  Imperious  sometimes  with 
his  equals,  but  generous  to  all  his  dependants  and  incapable 
of  secret  malice;  and  these  virtues,  which  were  innate  and 
which  remained  with  him  to  the  last,  must  be  regarded  as  some- 
what counterbalancing,  in  our  estimation  of  him,  the  follies 
and  vices  created  by  temptations  which  were  exceptionally 
strong. 

See  Hon.  W.  B.  Devereux,  Lives  of  fhe  Barfs  ef  Essex  (1853) ;  and 
Bmcou  and  Bssts,  by  E.  A.  Abbott  (lft77)<  Also  the  article  Bacoiv. 
FaAHCis,  and  authorities  there. 

VSBX.  ROBBRT  DBVBR10X,  390*  Eau.  or  (1591-1646), 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1591.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  James  I.  in  London,  Essex  (whose  title  was  restored,  and  the 
attainder  00  his  father  removed,  in  1604)  was  placed  about  the 
prince  of  Wales,  as  a  sharer  both  in  his  studies  and  amusements. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  married  to  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Suffolk,  but  she  was  his  wife  only  in  name; 
during  his  absence  abroad  (1607-1609)  she  fell  in  love  with 
Sir  Robert  Carr  (afterwards  earl  of  Somerset),  and  on  her  charging 
her  husband  with  physical  incapacity,  the  marrisge  was  annulled 
in  i6r3.  A  second  marriage  which  he  contracted  in  1631  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Paulet,  also  ended  unhappOy. 
From  1620  to  1623  he  served  in  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
in  1625  he  was  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet  which  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  capture  Cadis.  In  1639  he  was  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  sent  by  Charles  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters; 
but  on  account  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king  no  battle  occurred, 
and  the  army  was  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  £s.iex 
was  discharged  "  without  ordinary  ceremony,"  and  refused  an 
ofllice  which  at  that  time  fell  vacant, "  all  which," says  Clarendon, 
"  wrought  very  much  upon  his  rough,  proud  nature,  and  made 
him  susceptible  of  some  impressions  afterwards  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  found  such  easy  admission."  Having  taken  the 
side  of  the  parliament  against  Charies,  he  was,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1642,  sppointed  to  the  command  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army.    At  the  battle  of  Edgebill  he  remained  master 

*  M.  in  the  De\'ereux  line. 


of  the  field,  and  in  1643  be  captured  Reading,  and  relieved 
Gfeuoester;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  foUowiikg  year,  on 
account  of  hia  bcshation  to  fight  against  the  king  in  person, 
neariy  his  wbt^  army  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charla.  In  1645, 
on  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  providing  that  no 
member  of  parliament  should  hold  a  public  ofllice,  he  resigned 
his  commission;  but  on  account  of  his  past  services  his  annuity 
of  £10,000  waa  continued  to  him  for  life.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  Septen^r  1646,  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  over-exertion  in  a 
stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest;  his  line  becoming  extinct. 

Sec  the  "  Life  of  Robert  Eari  of  Ema,"  by  Robert  Codrington. 
M.A..  printed  in  HarL  msc.\  Clarendoa's  History  «/  tiu  keHtOwin 
and  Hon.  W.  B.  Devereux,  Ltves  oj  Iks  Earb  0J  Esux  (1853). 

ESSEX.  WALTER  DEVEREUX,  zst*  Earl  ov  (1541-1576), 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devereux,  was  born  in  1541.  His 
grandfather  was  the  3nd  Baron  Ferrers,  who  was  acatcd  Viscount 
Hereford  in  1550  and  by  his  mother  was  a  nephew  of  Henry 
Bourchier,  a  former  earl  of  Essex.  Walter  Devereux  succeeded 
as  sod  Viscount  Hereford  in  1558,  and  In  1561  or  1562  married 
Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  Francb  Knollys.  In  1569  he  served 
as  high  marshai  of  the  field  under  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Clinton,  and  materially  assisted  them  in  supprtseung  the  northern 
insurrection.  For  his  seal  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  he  in  157a  received  the  Garter  and 
was  created  eajd  of  Essex,  the  title  which  formcriy  ttdonged 
to  the  Bourchier  family.  Eager  to  pve  proof  of  **  bb  good 
devotion  to  employ  himself  in  the  service  of  her  majesty,"  he 
offered  on  certain  conditions  to  subdue  and  colonise,  at  his 
own  ezpcnsci  a  portion  of  the  Irish  province  of  Ulster,  at  that 
time  c<Mnpletely  under  the  dominion  of  the  rebel  O'Neills,  under 
Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  and  Tidogh  Luineach,  with  the  Scots  under 
their  leader  Sorley  Boy  MacDonnelL  His  offer,  with  certain 
modificationa,  was  accepted,  and  he  set  sail  for  Ireland  in  July 
1573,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  earls,  knights  and  gentlemen, 
and  with  a  force  of  about  laoo  men.  The  beginning  of  his 
enterprise  was  inauspicious,  for  on  account  of  a  storm  which 
dispersed  his  fleet  and  drove  some  of  his  vesseto  as  far  as  COrk 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  forces  did  not  all  reach  the  place  of 
rendexvoos  till  late  in  the  autumn,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
entrench  himself  at  Belfast  for  the  winter.  Here,  by  sickness, 
famine  and  desertions,  his  troops  were  diminished  to  little  more 
than  300  men.  Intrigues  of  various  sorts,  and  fighting  of  a 
guerOU  type,  followed  with  disappointing  results,  and  Essex 
had  difficulties  both  with  the  deputy  Fitxwilliam  and  with  the 
queen.  Essex  was  in  straits  himself,  and  his  offensive  movements 
in  Ulster  took  the  form  of  raids  and  brutal  massacres  among  the 
O'Neills;  in  October  1574  he  treacherously  captured  MacPhelim 
at  a  conference  in  Belfsst,  and  after  slaughtering  his  attendants 
had  him  and  his  wife  and  brother  executed  at  Dublin.  EUtabeth, 
instigated  apparently  by  Leicester,  after  encouraging  Essex 
to  prepare  to  attack  the  Irish  chief  Tirk>gh  Luineach,  suddenly 
commanded  him  to  "  break  off  his  enterprise  ";  but,  as  she 
left  him  a  certain  discretionary  power,  he  took  advantage  of 
it  to  defeat  Tirlogh  Luineach,  chastise  Antrim,  and  massacre 
several  hundreds  ot  Sortey  Boy*s  following,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  discovered  hiding  in  the  caves  of  Rathlin.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  end  of  1575,  resolved  "  to  live  henceforth  an 
untroubled  life";  but  he  was  ultunately  persuaded  to  accept- 
the  offer  of  the  queen  to  make  him  earl  marshal  of  &eland.  He 
arrived  in  Dublin  in  September  1576,  and  three  weeks  afterwards 
died  of  dysentery.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  his  death  nmrried  his 
widow,  but  these  were  not  confirmed  by  the  post>mortem  examina- 
tion. Hie  endeavours  of  Essex  to  better  the  condition  of  Ireland 
were  a  dismal  failure;  and  the  massacres  of  the  O'Neills  and  of 
the  Scots  of  Rathlin  leave  a  dark  stain  on  hn  reputatioi^ 

See  Sidney  Lee's  article  in  the  Pkf.  Nat.  Biat.:  Lnes  ef  ika 
Dasmx  Earls  of  Esstx,  by  Hon.  Walter  B.  Devereux  (1853): 
Froude's  History  of  En^nd,  vol.  x.;  J.  S  Brewer,  Atkonoeum 
(1870).  part  I  pp.  s6i,  336. 

ESSEX,  an  eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  the  Thamea, 

*  i^.  in  the  Devereux  line. 
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dividing  it  from  Kent,  W.  by  the .  Administrative  county  of 
London  and  by  Hertfordshire.  Its  area  is  1542  sq.  m.  Its 
Gon5guration  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  (Erection  of  its 
rivers.  Except  that  in  the  N.W.  the  county  includes  the  heads 
of  a  few  valleys  draining  northward  to  the  Cam  and  so  to  the 
Great  Ouse,  all  the  streams,  which  are  never  of  great  size,  run 
southward  and  eastward,  either  into  the  Thames,  <x  into  the 
North  Sea  by  way  of  the  broad,  shallow  estuaries  which  ramify 
through  the  flat  coast  lands.  The  highest  ground  lies  conse- 
quently in  the  north-west,  between  the  Cam  basin  and  the  rivers 
of  the  county.  Its  principal  southward  extension  is  that  betvreen 
the  Lea  (which  with  Its  tributary  the  Stort  forms  a  great  part 
of  the  western  boundary)  and  the  Roding,  and  east  of  the  Roding 
valley.  The  other  chief  rivers  may  be  specified  according  to 
their  estuaries,  following  the  coast  northward  from  Shoeburyness 
at  the  Thames  mouth.  That  of  the  Roach  ramifies  among  several 
islands  of  which  Foulness  is  the  kirgest,  but  its  main  branch 
Jmns  the  Crouch  estuary.  Next  follows  the  Blackwater,  which 
receives  the  Cbelmer,  the  Brain  ahd  other  streams.  Following 
a  coast  of  numerous  creeks  and  islets,  with  the  large  island  of 
Mersea,  the  Colne  estuary  is  reached.  The  Colne  and  Black- 
water  may  be  said  to  form  one  large  estuary,  as  they  enter  the 
sea  by  a  well-marked  common  mouth,  5  m.  in  width,  between 
Sales  Point  and  Colne  Point.  There  is  a  great  irregular  inlet 
(Hamford  Water)  receiving  no  large  stream,  W.  of  the  Naze 
promontory,  and  then  the  Stour,  bounding  the  county  on  the 
north,  joins  its  estuary  to  that  of  the  Orwell  near  the  sea.  There 
are  several  seaside  watering-places  in  favour  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  London,  of  which  Southend-on-Sea  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  Clacton-on-Sca,  Walt(m-on-the>Naxe, 
and  Dovercourt  adjoining  Harwich  are  the  chief.  These  and 
other  stations  on  the  estuaries  are  also  in  favour  with  yachtsmen. 
The  sea  has  at  some  points  seriously  encroached  upon  the  land 
within  historic  times.  The  low  soft  cliffs  at  various  points  are 
liable  to  give  way  agtinat  the  waves;  in  other  parts  dykes  and 
embankments  aro  necessary  to  prevent  inundation.  Inland,  that 
is  apart  from  the  flat  coast-district,  the  country  is  pleasantly 
undulating  and  for  the  most  part  well  wooded.  It  was  formedy, 
indeed,  almost  wholly  forested,  the  great  Waltham  Forest 
stretching  from  Colchester  to  the  confines  of  London.  01  this 
a  fragment  is  preserved  in  Epping  Forest  (see  Efrno)  between 
the  Lea  and  the  Roding.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Roding 
Hainault  Forest  is  traceable,  but  was  disafforested  in  1851. 
The  oak  is  the  principal  tree;  a  noteworthy  example  was  that 
of  Fairlop  in  Hainault,  which  measured  45  ft.  in  girth,  but  was 
blown  down  in  i8ao. 

Geoloiy.-^Tht  ^logical  structure  of  the  county  b  very  simptc: 
the  greater  part  is  occupied  by  the  London  clay  with  underlying 
ReadiiiK  beds  and  Thanet  sands,  with  here  and  there  small  patches 
ci  Bagsnot  gravels  on  elevated  tracts,  as  at  High  Beech,  Lanedon 
Hill,  Brentwood  and  Rayleigh;  and  occasionally  the  same  oeda 
are  represented  by  the  large  boukler-like  Sarsen  stones  on  the  lower 
ground.  In  the  north,  the  chalk,  which  underlies  the  ..Tertiary 
strata  over  the  whole  county,  appears  at  the  surface  and  forms  the 
downs  about  Saffron  Walden,  Birdbrook  and  Great  Yeldham;  it 
is  brought  up  again  by  a  small  disturbance  at  Grays  Thurrock  where 
it  is  quarried  on  a  large  scale  for  lime,  cement  ami  whiting.    Small 

S Itches  of  Pleistocene  Kcd  Crag  rest  upon  the  Eocene  strata  at 
eaumont  and  Oakley,  and  are  very  well  exposed  at  Walton-on- 
the-Naze  where  they  are  very  fosstlilerous.  Most  of  the  county  is 
covered  by  a  superficial  deposit  of  glacial  drifts,  sands,  navel  and 
in  places  boulder  clay,  as  at  Epping,  Dunmow  and  Hornchurch 
where  the  drift  lies  beneath  the  Thames  gravel.  An  interesting 
feature  in  relation  to  the  glacial  drift  is  a  deep  trough  in  the  Cam 
valley  revealed  by  borings  to  be  no  less  than  340  ft.  deep  at  Newport ; 
this  ancient  valley  is  filled  with  drift.  In  tne  loutbem  part  01  the 
county  are  broad  spreads  of  gravel  and  brick  earth,  formed  bv  the 
Thames;  these  have  been  excavated  for  brick-making  and  building 
purposes  about  Ilford,  Romford  and  Grays,  and  have  yielded  the 
renutins  of  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  More  recent 
alluvial  depoaiuare  found  in  the  valley  at  Walthamstow  and  Tilbury* 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  beaver  have  been  discovered. 

The  roads  of  this  county  with  a  clay  soil  foundation  were  for 
generations  repaired  with  flints  picked  by  womert  and  chihlren  from 
the  surface  of  the  fields.  Gravel  is  dimcult  of  access.  With  the 
exception  of  chalk  for  lime  (mainly  obtained  at  Ballingdon  in  the 
north  and  Grays  In  the  sooth),  scptaria  for  making  cement,  and  clay 
for  bricks,  the  underground  riclu^  of  the  county  are  meagre. 


I  AgruuUitr$.-^M  an  agrtcultunl  county  Euex  tanks  U^. 
Some  four-fifths  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  and 
about  one-third  of  that  area  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  in  that  rdative  order,  are  the  principal  grain 
crops,  Essex  being  one  of  the  chief  grain-producing  counties. 
The  wheat  and  barley  are  in  particularly  high  favour,  th^  wheat 
of  various  standard  species  being  ex[>orted  for  seed  purposes, 
while  the  bariey  is  especially  useful  in  mailing.  Beans  and  peas 
ara  largely  grown,  as  arc  vegetables  for  the  London  markeL 
Hop>gTowing  was  onoe  important.  From  the  comparative 
dryness  of  the  dimate  ^sex  does  not  excel  in  pasturage,  and 
winter  grazing  receives  the  more  attention.  The  mimbers  of 
cattle  increase  steadily,  and  store  bullocks  are  introdnoed  in 
large  numben  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Ireland  and  Wales. 
Of  sheep  there  are  but  few  distinct  flocks,  and  the  auraben 
decrease.    Pigs  are  generally  of  a  high^lass  Berkshire  type. 

Othef  Industries. — The  eoath>wcst  of  the  county,  being  con- 
tiguous to  London,  is  vefy  densely  populated,  and  is  the  seat  ti 
large  and  varied  industries.  For  example,  there  are  numben 
of  chemical  wodis,  the  extensive  engine  shops  and  works  of  thfe 
Great  Eastern  railway  at  Stratford,  government  powder  works 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  powder  stores  at  Ihirflcet 
on  the  Thames.  The  extensive  wat^-works  for  east  Loodoo, 
by  the  Lea  near  Walthamstow,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
docks  at  Plaistow  and  Tilbury  on  the  Thames  employ  many 
hands.  Apart  from  this  industrial  district,  there  are  consider* 
able  engineering  works,  especially  for  agrictdlural  implements, 
at  Chelmsford,  Colchester  and  elsewhere;  several  silk  works, 
as  at  Braintree  and  Habtcad;  large  breweries,  as  at  Brentwood, 
Chelmsford  and  Romford;  and  lime  and  cement  works  at  Grays 
Thurrock.  The  oyster-beds  of  the  Colne  produce  the  faoioas 
Colchester  natives,  and  there  are  similar  beds  an  the  Crouch  and 
Roach,  for  which  Bumham-on-Crouch  is  the  centre;  and  in  the 
Blackwater  (Maldon). 

CommunkatUmt. — Railway  communications  are  suf^ilied 
principally  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  of  which  the  main  line 
runs  by  StraCford,  Ilford,  Romford,  Brentwood,  Chehnsford* 
Witham,  Colchester,  and  Manningtree.  The  Cambridge  and 
northern  line  of  this  company,  following  the  Lea  valley,  does  not 
touch  the  county  until  it  diverges  along  the  valley  of  the  StorL 
The  chief  branches  are  those  to  Southend  and  Bumham,  Witham 
to  Maldon,  Colchester  to  Brightlingsea,  to  Clactonand  to  Walton, 
and  Manningtree  to  Harwich,  on  the  coast;  and  Witham  to 
Braintree  and  Bishop's  Storiford,  and  Mark's  Tey  to  Siadbmy 
and  beyond,  inland;  while  there  are  several  branch  lines  among 
the  manufacturuig  and  residential  suburbs  in  the  south-west, 
to  Walthamstow  and  Buckhurst  Hill,  Chigwell,  Loughton, 
Epping,  Oogar,  &c.  The  London,  Tilbury  &  Southend  railway, 
following  the  Thames,  serves  the  places  named,  and  the  Colne 
Valley  railway  runs  from  Chappcl  junction  near  Mark's  Tey  by 
Halstead  to  Haverhill. 

On  Ihe  Thames,  besides  the  great  docks  at  Plaistow  CV^ctoxia 
and  Albert)  and  the  deep-water  docks  at  Tilbury,  the  principal 
calling  places  for  vessels  are  Grays,  Purileet  and  Southend, 
while  Barking  on  the  Roding  has  also  shipping  trade,  and  the 
Lea  affords  important  water-connexions.  Elsewhere,  the  jp/nU' 
cipal  port  is  Harwich,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  one  of  the  chief 
ports  of  England  for  European  passenger  trafHc.  Other  towns 
ranking  as  lesser  cstuarine  ports  are:  Brightlingsea  and  Wivenhoe 
on  the  Colne,  forming  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich; 
Colchester,  Maldon  on  the  Blackwater,  and  Burnham-on-Crouch. 
The  Stour,  Chelmcr,  and  Lea  and  Stort  are  the  prindpal  navigable 
inland  waterways. 

Population  and  Administration.— Tht  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  986,975  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  785,445  and 
In  X901  of  1,085,771.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
979*533  acres.  The  county  contains  nineteen  hundreds.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  and  it  also  includes 
the  pariiamentary  boroughs  of  Colchester  and  West  Ham,  the 
latter  consisting  of  two  divisions.  Each  of  these  returns  one 
member.  The  county  divisions  are— Northern  or  Saffron 
Walden,  Korth-eaiitern  or  Harwich,  Eastern  or  Maldon,  Western 
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or  Epping,  Blid  or  C&dmftford,  Sonfh-oasteni,  Southern  or  Rom- 
lord,  South-western  or  Walthamstow,  tetuirning  one  member 
each.  The  raunkip*!  botoughs  are— Chdmsford  (13,580), 
Colchester  (38,373),  East  Ham  (96,018),  Harwich  (10,070), 
Maldon(5565),  Saffron  Waldea(s896),  Southeod-on-Sea  (28,857), 
and  one  county  borough,  West  Ham  (267,358).  The  following 
are  the  other  urban  districts— Barking  Town  (3i,547>*  Biaiiitree 
(5330),.  Brentwood  (4932)1  Brightlingsea  (4Jor),  Buckhurst  HiU 
(4786),  Bumham-on-Crouch  (29x9)1  Chlngford  (4373),  Clacton 
(7456),  Epping  (3789),  FrintoB-on-Sea  (644)*  Onys  Thurreck 
(x3334)»  Halstead  (6073)1  Bfcnd  (4i>934)>  Leigh-on-Sea  (3667), 
L^ton  (98,9x3),  Loughton  (4730),  Romford  (13,656),  Shoebury- 
ness  (4081),  Waltham  Holy  Cross (6549),  Walthamstow  (95iX3i)f 
WaltOtt*on-the-Naze  (aoi4),  Wanstead  (9179),  Witham  (3454), 
Wivenhoe  (3560),  Woodford  (13,798).  Essex  b  in  the  South- 
eastern circuit,  and  assises  are  bdd  at  Chelmsford.  The  boroughs 
ol  Harwich  and  Sottthend-on«Sea  have  separate  oonomssiona 
of  the  peace,  and  the  boroughs  of  Colchester,  Maldon,  Saffron 
Walden  and  West  Ham  have,  in  addition,  separate  courts  of 
quarter  scssicms.  The  county  is  ecdesiastically  within  the 
diocese  of  St  Albans  (with  a  small  portion  within  that  of  Ely) 
and  is  divided  into  two  archdeaconries;  containing  453  polishes 
or  districts  wholly  or  in  part.    There  are  399  civil  parishes. 

There  is  a  miliUry  sUtion  and  depot  for  recruits  at  Waricy, 
and  a  garrison  at  Tilbury.  At  Shoeburyness  ibere  are  a  sdiool 
of  gunnery  and  an  extensive  ground  lor  testing  government 
artillery  of  the  hrgest  calibre. 

History  (see  also  below  under  EssBX,  KiHOOOK  oi).— Essex 
probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of  iEthelstan.  A^ord- 
ing  to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  comprised  nineteen  hundreds, 
corresponding  very  closely  in  extent  and  In  name  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  additional  half-hundred  of  Thunrcslali 
on  the  Suffolk  border  has  disappeared;  Witbrictesherna  is  now 
Dcngie;  and  the  liberty  of  Havering-atte-Bower  appears  to 
have  been  taken  out  ol  Beoontree.  Essex  and  Hertfordshire 
were  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Eliabcth.  At  the  lime 
of  the  Survey  Count  Eustace  held  a  vast  fief  in  Essex,  and  the 
court  of  the  Honour,  of  Boulogne  was  held  at  Witham.  Bontry 
Heath  in  Dagenham,  Hundred  Heath  in  Tendring  and  Castle 
Hedingham  in  Hinckford  were  the  meetings-places  oC  their 
respective  hundreds.  The  stewardship  of  the  forest  of  Essex 
was  held  by  the  carls  of  Oxford  until  deprived  of  it  for  adherence 
to  the  Lancastrian  cause.  In,  1421  certain  parts  of  Essex  in- 
heriicd  by  Henry  V.  from  his  mother  were  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Essex  was  part  of  the  see  of  London  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  bishopric  in  the  7th  centujy.  The  arch- 
deaconries are  first  mcnlioncd  in  11 08;  that  of  Essex  extended 
over  the  south  of  the  county  and  in  1 391  included  eight  deaneries; 
the  north  of  the  county  was  divided  between  the  archdeaconries 
of  Middlesex  and  Cokhestcr^  comprising  three  and  six  deaneries 
respectively.  Colchester  was  constituted  a  suffragan  bishopric 
by  Henry  VUL  In  1836  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Rochester,  with  the  exception  of  nine  parishes  which  remained 
in  London.  In  1845  the  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  ceased  to 
exercise  control  in  Essex,  and  the  deaneries  were  readjusted. 
In  1875  Essex  was  transferred  to  the  new^  created  diocese  of  St 
Albans,  and  in  1877  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex  was  subdivided 
into  eighteen  deaneries  and  that  of  Colchester  into  sixteen. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  capital  Essex  was  intimately 
associated  with  all  the  great  historical  struggles.  The  nobility 
of  Essex  took  a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  charter,  and 
of  the  twenty-four  guardians  of  the  charter,  four  were  Essex 
barons.  The  castles  of  Pleshey,  Colchester,  and  Hedingham 
were  held  against  the  king  in  the  Barons'  War  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  5000  Essex  men  joined  the  peasant  rising  of 
i38r.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Lancastrian  cause  was 
supported  by  the  de  Veres,  while  the  Bourchiers  and  Lord 
Fits  Walter  were  among  the  Yorkist  leaders.  Several  Essex 
men  were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  of  the  17th  century  the  county  rendered  valuable  aid  to 
the  parliament. 
13» 


After  the  Conquest  no  EngR^man  retained  estates  in  Essex 
of  any  importance,  and  the  chief  lay  barons  at  the  time  of  thp 
Survey  were  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  and  Aubrey  de  Vere.  The 
de  Veres,  earb  of  Oxford,  were  continuously  connected  with  the 
county  unti!  the  extinction  of  the  title  two  centuries  ago.  Pleshey 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Mandevilles,  and,  although  the  house 
became  extinct  in  11 89,  its  descendants  in  the  female  line  retained 
the  title  of  earls  of  Essex.  The  Honour  of  Hatfield  Pevercl 
held  by  Ranulf  Peverel  after  the  Conquest  escheated  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  in  the  same  reign  the  fief 
of  Robert  (Sernon  passed  to  the  house  of  Mountfichet. 

Essex  -has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural  county,  tnd 
the  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits  were  carried  on  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  which  also  mentions  salt -making, 
wine-making,  bee*oulture  and  cheese-making,  while  the  oyster 
fisbeiiet  have  been  famous  from  the  earliest  hbtoric  times. 
The  woollen  industry  dates  back  to  SaxOn  times,  and  for  many 
centuries  ranked  as  the  most  important  industry.  Cloth-weaving 
was  introduced  in  the  r4th  century,  and  in  the  r6th  century 
Cokhester  was  noted  for  its  "  bays  and  says."  Colchester  also 
possessed  a  valuable  leather  industry  in  the  r6th  century,  at 
which  period  Essex  was  considered  an  exceptionally  wealthy 
and  prosperous  county;  Norden,  writing  in  1594,  describes  it 
as  "  moste  fatt,  frutefull,  and  full  of  all  profitable  things." 
The  deehne  of  the  cloth  fndtetry  in  the  17th  century  caused 
great  distress,  but  a  number  of  smaller  industries  began  to  take 
its  pfaic6.  SftfboB-cullure  and  silk-weaving  were  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  i8th  century  saw  the 
introductioo  of  the  BtTaW'i)Iait  industry,  potash-making,  calico- 
printing,  malting  and  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  Roman 
cemenLi 

The  county  returned  four  members  to  parliament  in  1390. 
From  1395  it  returned  two  members  for  the  county  and  two 
for  Colchester^  Maldon  acquired  representation  in  r33i  and 
Harwich  in  1604.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1833  the  county 
returned  four  membeisin  four  divisions.  Under  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act  of  1868  Maldon  and  Harwich  each  lost 
one  member,  and  the  county  returned  six  members  ii|  three 
divisions*. 

An/iquUiet.^lt  is  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  that  Saxon 
masonry  can  be  detected  in  the  foundations  of  several  of  the 
Essex  churches,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Ashingdon  church 
tower,  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Canute  after  his  victory 
over  Edmund  Ironside,  there  is  nOobviously  recognizable  building 
belonging  to  t  hat  period.  This  is  probably  to  be  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  comparative  scarcity  of  stone  and  the  unusual 
abundance  of  timber  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  the 
latter  material.  Several  of  the  Essex  churches,  as  Blackmorc, 
Mountnesslng,  Margaretting,  and  South  Benfle^t,  have  massive 
porches  and  towers  of  timber;  and  St  Andrew's  church,  Green- 
stead,  with  its  walls  of  solid  oak,  continues  an  almost  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  Of  the  four  round  churches  in  England 
one  is  in  Essex  at  Little  Maplestead;  it  is  botbihe  smallest  and 
the  latest.  The  churches  of  South  Weald,  Hadieigh,  Blackmore, 
Hcybriclge  and  Hadstock  may  be  mentioned  as*  containing 
Norman  work;  with  the  church  of  Castle  Hedingham  for  its  fine 
Transitional  work;  Southchiirch,  Danbury  and  Boreham  as  being 
partly  Ea^ly  English;  Ingatestonc,  Slebbing  and  Tilty  for 
specimens  of  Decorated  architecture;  and  Messing,  Thaxtcd, 
Saffron  Walden,  and  the  church  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  at  the 
small  town  of  Coggeshall,  near  Colchester,  as  specimens  of  Per- 
pendicular. Stained  glass  windows  have  left  their  traces  in  several 
of  the  churches,  the  finest  remains  being  those  of  Margaretting, 
which  represent  a  tree  of  Jesse  and  the  daisy  or  herb  Margaret. 
Paintings  have  evidently  been  largely  used  for  internal  decora- 
tion: a  remarkable  scries,  probably  of  the  i2th  century,  but 
much  restored  in  the  14th,  exists  in  the  chancel  of  Copford 
church;  and  in  the  church  at  Ingatestone  there  was  discovered 
in  1868  an  almost  unique  fresco  representation  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  The  oldest  brasses  preserved  in  the  county  are  those  of 
Sir  William  Fitz-Ralph  at  Pebmarsh,  about  1323;  Richard 
of  Beltown,  at  Coiringham,  1340;  Sir  John  Gifford,  at  Bowers 
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Cifford,  1348;  Ralph  de  Kneyton,  at  Avelcy,  1370;  Robert  de 
Swyabourne,  at  Little  Horkesleyi  1391;  and  Sir  logdram  de 
Bruyn,  at  South  Ockendon,  140a  The  brass  of  Thomas  Heron, 
aged  14,  at  Little  lUoid,  though  dating  only  from  1517,  is  of 
interest  as  a  picture  of  a  schoolboy  of  the  period.  Ancient 
wooden  effigies  are  preserved  at  Danbury,  Little  Leighs  and 
Little  Horkesley. 

Essex  was  rich  in  monastic  foundations,  though  the  greater 
number  have  left  but  meagre  ruins  behind.  The  Benedictines 
had  an  abbey  at  Saffron  Walden,  nunneries  at  Barking  and 
Wickes,  and  priories  at  Earl's  or  Monk's  Colnt  and  Castk 
Hedingham;  the  Augustinian  canons  had  an  abbey  At  Waltham 
(see  Walteam  Abbey;  the  portion  remaining  shows  Norman 
work  of  the  finest  character),  priories  at  Thoby»  Blackmort, 
Bicknacre,  Little  Leighs,  Little  Dunmow  and  St  Oayth  (see 
Bucutuncsea);  there  were  Cistercian  abbeyi  at  Coggcahall, 
Stratford  and  Tilty;  the  Quniac  monks  were  settled  at  Prittie- 
well,  the  Premonstratensians  at  Beldgh  Abbey,  and  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  at  Little  Maplestead.  Barking  Abbey  is  said  to  date 
its  first  origin  from  the  7th  century;  most  of  the  others  aroie  ia 
the  lath  and  13th  centuries.  B^des  the  keep  at  Colchester 
there  is  a  fine  Norman  castle  at  Castle  Heding^am,  and  two 
dilapidated  round  towers  still  stand  at  Hadleigh  near  Southend. 
Ongar,  the  house  of  the  de  Lacya,  andPleshey,  the  seat  of  the 
earU  of  Essex,  have  left  only  mounds.  Haveri]ig'atte>Bower» 
the  palace  that  was  occupied  by  many  queens,  i«  replaced  by  a 
modem  house;  Wickham,  the  mansion  of  the  hishopa  of  London, 
no  longer  stands.  New  Hall,  which  was  suoceaiively  occupied 
by  Heniy  VUL,  Eliaabeth,  the  earl  of  Essex,  Georps  ViUlers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Cromwell,  is  now  a  nunnery  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Audley  End,  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Braybrooke,  is  a  noble  example  of  the  domestic  architectnre 
of  the  Jacobean  period;  Layer  Maraey  is  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  Italian  infltienoea  that  were  at  work  in  the  time  d  WoIsQr. 
Horeham  Hall  was  buflt  by  Sir  John  Cutt  in  the  icign  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  Gosfield  Hall  is  of  about  the  same  date. 

See  Norden,  Spmdi  BrUanntM  Pars:  an  UitL  and  Ctop,  Dttcrip. 
9f  iht  Cvuniy  •/  Esux  (1M4)  (edited  for  the  Camden  Soaety  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  1840,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Marquis  of  Sansbury's 
library  atHatfiekl):  Nicholas  Twdal.  Hi$t,  e/  £fsex  (l7ao):  N. 
Salmon,  The  Hist,  andAnliq.  ef  Essex  (London,  1740) — based  on  the 
collections  of  James  Strangman  of  Hadleigh  (v.  Trams.  0/  Essex  A  rck, 
Sac,  vol.  ii.):  P.  Momnt,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  »f  Ike  County  of  Essex 
(London,  1768);  P.  Muilman,  Nae  and  CempkU  Hist,  ef  Essex  frem 
a  lale  Survey,  \f  a  Gentleman  (Chelmsford,  6  vols,,  I770ri773k 
London,  1779);  EBxabeth  Ogboume,  Hist,  pf  Essex  (London,  part  L, 
1814):  Excurstons  tkrougk  Essex,  tUustriUed  vitk  one  kutlired  en- 
iravings  (2  vols.,  London,  1818);  T.  Wright,  Hist,  and  Topography 
of  Essex  (1831):  W.  Berry.  Pedifjtees  efFamUies  in  Essex  (1841); 


of  Essex  (1831):  W.  Berry,  Peditroes  ef  Famines  in  Essex  (1841); 
A.  Suckling,  Memorials  of  Me  AnlsaniHes,  Arc,  of  Ike  County  of  Essex 


1858.    An  aooouat  of  various  MS.  collections  connected  with  the 
county  is  given  by  H.  W,  Kinic  in  voL  iL  of  the  Transactions  (1863). 

B8SBX,  KmODOH  OF,  one  of  the  kingdoms  Into  which 
Anglo-Saxon  Britain  was  divided,  property  the  land  of  the  East 
Saxons.  Of*! ts  origin  and  eariy  hbtory  we  have  no  record  except 
the  bare  statement  of  Bede  that  its  settlers  were  of  the  Old  Saxoft 
race:  In  connexion  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
East  Saxon  dynasty  daimcd  descent  from  Seaxneat,  not  Woden. 
The  form  Seaxneat  is  identical  with  Saxnot,  one  of  thcee  gods 
mentioned  hi  a  short  continental  document  probably  of  Ol<| 
Saxon  origin.  Bede  does  not  mention  this  kingdom  in  (is  narra- 
tive until  604,  the  year  of  the  consecration  of  McUitus  to  the  see 
of  London.  The  boundaries  of  Essex  were  {n  later  times  the 
rivers  Stour  and  Thames,  but  the  original  limits  of  the  kingdom 
are  quite  uncertain;  towards  the  west  it  probably  included  most 
if  not  the  whole  of  Hertfordshire,  and  In  the  7th  century  the 
whole  of  Middlesex.  In  604  we  find  Essex  in  close  dependence 
upon  Kent,  being  ruled  by  Saberht,  sister's  son  of  >Ethelberht, 
under  whom  the  East  Saxons  received  Christianity.  The  three 
sons  of  Saberht,  howtver,  expelled  Mellltus  from  his  see,  and  even 
after  their  death  in  battle  against  the  West  Saxons,  Eacjbald  of 
Kent  was  unable  to  restore  him.    In  the  year  65^  we  6n4  Nortli- 


umbrian  influence  paramount  in  Eisex,  for  King  Sigeberhl  at  the 
instance  of  Oswio  became  a  Chdstiaa  and  received  Codd,  the 
brother  of  St  Chad,  in  his  kin^nr  as  bishop,  Tilbury  and 
YlhanuasUte  (on  the  Blackwaicr)  being  the  chief  scenes  of  his 
work.  Swithhelm,  the  auccesaor  of  Sigeberht,  was  00  lernis  of 
friendship  with  the  East  Anglian  royal  houset  King  ^thelwald 
being  hia  sponsor  at  his  baptism  by  Cedd.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  Enconwald,  afterwards  bishop  of  London, 
founded  the  monastery  of  Barking.  Swithhcfan's  successors 
Sigehere  and  Sebbe  were  dependent  on  Widfhere,  the  powerful 
king  of  Mercia,  who  on  the  apostasy  of  Sigdiere  sent  Bishop 
Jaruman  to  restore  the  laith.  There  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  an  East  Saxon  conquest  of  Kent  took  place  hi  this  reign. 
A  forged  grant  of  CeadwaUa  speaks  of  the  fall  of  Kent  before 
Sigehere  as  a  well-known  event;  and  in  a  Kentish  chatter  dated 
676  a  king  of  Kent  called  Swebhard  gnmU  land  with  the  oooscnt 
of  his  father  King  Sebbe.  In  69s  or  694  Sebbe  abdicated  and 
received  the  monastic  vows  from  Wakfliere,  the  mccassor  of 
Eiconwald  at  London.  Hia  sons  Sigeheard  and  Swiefied  suc- 
ceeded him  as  kings  of  Essex,  Sigsiaii  being  apparently  dead. 
As  the  laws  of  Ine  of  Wessex  speak  of  &«oawald  as  "my 
bishop,"  it  is  posuble  that  the  infkmice^f  Wenex  for  a  short 
time  prevailed  in  Essex;  hat  a  subsequent  chaner  of  Swefred 
b  approved  by  Coenred  of  Meida,  and  Offa,  the  son  of  Sigehere. 
accompanied  the  same  king  tor  Rome  in  709.  From  thb  time 
onwards  the  history  of  Esses  is  almost  a  blank.  In  743  or 
74S  iEthelbald  of  Mcrda  is  found  granting  privileges  at  the  port 
of  London,  and  perhaps  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  had 
alrea^  been  annexed,  for  henceforward  London  is  frequently 
the  meeting-pkce  of  the  Mcrdaa  coimdl.  The  Violent  death  of 
Selred,  king  of  Essex,  Is  mentioned  f  n  the  Saxon  Ckronide  under 
the  year  746;  but  we  have  no  more  information  of  historical 
importance  until  the  defeat  of  the  Mercian  king  Beomwxdf  in 
8»5,  when  Essex,  together  with  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ecgbert,  king  of  wessex.  After  82s  we  hear 
of  no  more  kings  of  Essex,  but  occasionally  of  earls.  About  the 
year  870  Essex  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes  and  was  left 
to  them  by  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Cuthrum.  It  was 
reconquered  by  Edward  the  Elder.  The  earldom  in  the  loih 
century  apparently  included  several  other  counties,  and  its 
most  famous  holder  was  the  ealdorman  Brihtnoih,  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Maldon  in  991. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  kings  of  Essex  of  whom  there  is  record: 
Saberht  <d.  e.  617);  three  sons  of  3abcrht,  including  probably 
Saweard  and  Seaxred;  Sigeberht  (Parvus);  Sigeberht  II. i 
Swithhelm  (d.  c.  664);  Sigehere  (reigned  perhaps  664-689); 
Sebbe,  son  of  Seaxred  (664-694);  Sigeheard  (reigning  in  693- 
694);  Swefred  (reigning  In  693-694  and  in  704);  the  two  last 
being  sons  of  Sebbe;  Swebriht  (d.  738);  Selred  (d.  746); 
Swithred,  grandson  of  Sigeheard  (succ.  746);  Sigcric,  son  of 
Selered  (abd.  798);  Slgered,  son  of  Sigeric  (reigning  in  823). 

See  Bede, Hist,  Bed., editcdby  C.  Plummer  (Oxford,  1896). ii. 4.  s : 
Saxon  Ckronide  (Earic  and  Ptummcr.  Oxford.  I899),  f.a.  823.  894. 
904, 013, 921, 994 :  William  of  Malmc«bury.  Cesta  Regum,  Rolls  Series 
(ed.  Stubos,  l887~l889) ;  Simoon  of  Durkamy  sm,  746  (ed.  T.  Arnold. 
188a)  and  appendix,  sa*  738;  Florence  of  Worcester  («d.  B.  Thorpe. 
London,  1848-1849):  H.  Sweet,  Oldest  Englisk  Texts,  p.  179 
(London,  1885).  (F.  C.  M.  B.) 

BSSUNGEN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wttrttcm- 
berg,  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Neckar,  9  m.  S.E.  from  Stuttgart, 
on  the  railway  to  Ulm.  Pop.  (1905)  29.750-  It  is  surrounded 
by  medieval  walls  with  towers  and  bastions,  and  has  thirteen 
suburbs,  one  lying  on  an  island  in  the  river.  On  a  commanding 
height  above  tlie  town  lie»the  old  citadel.  The  inner  town  has 
an  old  (1430)  and  a  new  Rathaus.  the  latter,  formerly  a  palace, 
an  exceedingly  handsome  edifice.  Thft  church  of  Our  l.ady 
(Frauenkirche)  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  the  15th  century,  and 
has  a  beautifully  sculptured  doorway  and  a  lattice  spir«  240  ft. 
high.  The  church  of  St  Dionysius  dated  from  Uie  13th  century, 
and  possesses  a  fine  screen  and  a  cjboriUm  of  1^86.  Esslingen 
possesses  several  schools,  a  theatre  and  a  richly  endowed  hospital, 
while  its  mum'cipal  archives  contain  much  valuable  Uterature 
bearing  especially  on  the  period  of  the  Refonnati9n.    The  town 
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has  raflway,  machine  an<!  electrical  works;  doth,  gloVes  and 
buttons  are  also  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  spfnnlng-mlUs. 
There  is  a  large  Uthographlc  establishment,  and  a  eonsider» 
able  trade  Is  done  in  wine  and  Iruit,  the  wines  of  Esslingen  bctng 
very  famous. 

Essfingcn,  which  dates  from  the  8th  century,  became  a 
town  in  8S6.  It  was  soon  a  place  of  Importance;  it  became  s 
free  imperial  city  in  1209  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  Its  liberty  was  frequently 
threatened  by  the  rulers  of  Wtlrttemberg,  but  it  dH  not  become 
part  of  that  country  until  1802. 

See  K.  H.  S.  rfaff.  Ceschichtg  der  ReuksstadtEssHnt^  fEtdlngen, 
1852) :  and  StrOhmWd,  Esslingen  in  Wort  tmd  BUd  (Eolincea.  t^i% 
ESTABLISHMENT  (O.  Fr.  estdbttssement,  Fr.  mblissemint, 
btc  Nprm.  Fr.  eslahlishement,  from  O.  Fir.  tstahKr,  Fr.  Hablir, 
Lat.  slahUire,  to  make  stable),  generally  the  act  of  esUblishltig 
or  fact  of  being  established,  and  so  by  transference  a  thing 
established.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  cstablishiBent  (i.«. 
selling  up)  of  a  business,  the  'long establishment  ••  of  a  busiaetSv 
and  of  the  manager  of  **  the  establishment."  In  a  speciit  wme 
the  word  is  apphed,  with  something  of  all  the  three  above- 
menlioncd  connotations,  to  certain  religious  bodies  in  their 
relation  to  the  state.  It  is  with  this  latter  tliat  the  present 
article  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  which  can  be  given,  and  whksh 

will  cover  all  cases,  is  that  estsbKshment  implies  the  existence 

of  some  definite  and  <fistinctive  felafion  between  the  state  and  a 

religious  society  (or  conceivably  *niore  than^ne)  other  than  that 

which  Is  shared  in  by  other  societies  of  the  sane  general  char* 

acter.    Of  course,  a  certain  relationship  must  needs  exist  between 

the  state  and  every  society,  religious  or  secular,  by  virtue  of  the 

sovereignty  of  the  state  over  each  and  all  of  its  members^    Every 

society  must  possess  certain  principles  or  perform  certain  ncts^ 

and  the  state  may  make  the  profession  of  such  priaciplesnolawful, 

or  impose  a  penalty  upon  the  performance  of  such  acts;  and, 

moreover,  every  society  is  liable  before  the  law  as  to  the  fulfilment 

of  its  obligations  towards  its  members  and  the  dueadministration 

of  it  s  property  should  it  possess  any.    Witb  all  this  estabUshment 

has  nothing  to  do.    It  is  not  concerned  with  what  pertains  to 

the  reb'gious  society  qtta  society,  or  with  what  is  common  to 

all  religious  societies,  but  with  what  is  exceptional    It  denotes 

any  special  connexion  with  the  state,  or  privileges  and  ftsponsi- 

biiities  before  the  law,  possessed  by  one  religious  society  to  the 

exclusion  of  otiien;  in  a  word,  establishment  b  of  the  nature 

of  a  monopoly.    But  it  does  not  Imply  merely  privMege.     The 

State  and  the  Church  have  mutual  obligations  towards  one 

another:  each  Is,  to  sdme  extent,  lied  by  the  existence  of  this 

relationship,  and  each  accepts  the  limitations  for  the  sake  of 

the  advantages  which  accrue  to  Itself.    The  state  does  so  in 

view  of  what  it  beficves  to  be  the  good  of  all  its  members;  for 

**  the  true  end  for  whkh  rcftgion  is  established  is  not  to  provide 

for  the  true  faith,  but  for  civil  utility  "  f Warburton),  even  if 

the  latter  be  held  to  be  implied  in  the  former.    On  the  other 

hand,  the  Church  accepts  these  relations  for  the  facilities  which 

they  involve,  %.t.  for  Its  own  benefit.    It  will  be  seen  that  this 

definition  excludes,  and  rightly,  many  current  presuppositions. 

Establishment  affirms  the  /ac/,  but  does  not  determine  the 

precise  nature,  of  the  connexion  between  the  state  and  the 

religious  society.    It  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  when  or  how 

it  began,  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious  growth  (as 

with  the  Galilean  Church  previous  fo  the  French  Revolution), 

or  of  a  determinate  legislative  act  (as  with  the  same  Church 

re-established  by  the  Concordat  of  i8ot).    It  does  not  tell  us 

whether  an  endowment  of  the  religious  society  by  the  state 

is  included;  what   particular  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  the 

religious  society;  and  what  limitations  are  placed  upon  the 

free  exercise  of  Its  life.    These  things  can  only  be  ascertained 

by  actual  inquiry;  for  the  conditions  are  precisely  similar  in  noj 

two  cases. 

To  proceed  to  details.  At  the  present  day  there  is  no  estab* 
lished  religion  In  the  United  States,  the  German  empire  as  a 
whole,  Holland,  Belgium;  Fiance  and  Austria-Hungary  (saving, 


indeed,  "  the  rights  of  the  sovoelga  aiistng  from  ecclesiastical 
dignity"*);  whereas  there  are  religbus  esublishments  in 
Russia,  Graece,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Prussb.*  Spain, 
Portuffd  and  even  in  luly,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Scothnd. 
Tliese,  however,  differ  greatly  amongst  themselves.  In  Russia 
the  **  Orthodox  Catholic  Eastern  "  is  the  state  reUgion.  The 
emperor  is,  by  the  fuadasKntal  laws  of  the  empire.  **ihe  sovereign 
defender  and  protector  of  the  dogmas  of  the  dominant  faiih, 
Wfio  maintains  orthodoxy  and  holy  discipline  within  the  Church," 
although,  of  courK,  he  cannot  modify  either  its  dogmas  or  its 
outward  order.  Further,  "  the  autocratic  (t.e.  imperial)  powtf 
acts  in  the  ecclcaiastical  administration  by  means  of  the  Most 
Hofy  Ruling  Synod,  created  by  it ";  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  Church  are  appointed  t>y  it.  The  enactments  of  the  Synod 
do  not  become  law  till  they  have  received  the  empetor'a  aanaion, 
and  are  then  published,  not  is  its  name  but  in  his;  and  a  large 
part  ol  the  revenues  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  state  subsidies. 
In  Greece  '*  the  dominant  religion  ('H  hnxpcroiwv  Bfn^ndia) 
is  that  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ ";  and  although 
tolerathm  is  otherwise  complete,  no  piuselytism  from  the  Church 
of  Greece  Is  alh>wed.  The  king  swears  to  protect  it,  but  nd 
powers  pertain  to  him  with  regard  to  it  such  as  those  which  the 
tsar  enjoys;  the  picsent  king  is  not  a  member  of  it,  but  his 
•uccessors  must  be.  In  Sweden,  Lutheranism  was  adopted 
as  the  state  religion  by  the  synod  of  Upsala  (Upsah  mdU)  in 
I  $93,  and  the  king  must  profess  it.  The  *'  Lutheran  Pratestant 
Church  "  retains  an  episcopal  order,  and  is  supported  out  of 
its  own  revenues.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  chosen  by  the 
king  out  of  those  names  suboiitted  to  him«  and  he  abo  twmioates 
to  roysl  pecaCais.  The  ecclesiastical  Uw  {KyrkoIag\  first' 
constituted  in  1666,  is  part  of  the  law  oC  the  state,  but  may  not 
be  modified  or-  abroigated  without  consent  of  a  General 
Synod;  aind  nlthough  ad  inttrim  interpteutioDs  of  that  law 
may  be  given  by  Che  king  on  the  advida  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
since  1866  these  have  been  ssfajcct  to  review  and  rejeaion 
by  the  next  General  Synod.  In  Norway  the  *'  Evangelical^ 
Lutheran"  is  the  **  official  religion,"  but  the  Church  is  supported 
by  the  state,  its  preperty  having  been  secularised.  It  is  also 
more  subject  to  the  king,  who  by  the  constitution  is  to  **  regulate 
all  that  oonoecasdivine  service  and  the  clergy,"  and  to  see  that 
the  prescribed  order  is  carried  out.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
Denmark,  ^eie,  however,  the  "  Evangelical4«utheran  Church  " 
has  smce  the  fundamental  oonsHtutlonal  law  of  the  5th  of  June 
1849  been  officially  described  as  the  National  Church  (Polkekink^ 
mstead  of  the  State  Chuith  (Staltkireke)  as  formerly,  and  the 
constitution. prsvhies  for  its  regulation,  by  further  legislatioii, 
udiich  has  not  yet  'been  passed.  For  Prussia,  see  under  that 
heading;  it  need  only  he  added  that  self-government  still  tends 
to  iacreaae,  but  that  the  emperor  William  II.  has  exercised 
bis  office  as  tummmt  episcgpus  axnc  freely  than  most  ol  his 
predeocsaora.  In  Spain,  the  "  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  " 
religion  is  that  of  the  state,  **  the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain 
iu  wordiip  and  its  ministerB,"  and  the  rites  of  any  other  religion 
are  only  permitted  in  private.  The  patriarch  of  the  Indies  and 
the  archbishops  are  senators  by  right,  and  the  king  may  nominate 
others  from  amongst  the  bbhops;  only  laymen  may  sit  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  Convents  were  suppressed,  and  their 
property  confiscated,  in  183$  and  1836;  in  1850  the  remaining 
ecclesiastical  property  was  exchanged  for  untransferable  govern- 
ment securities  and  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  State  Church 
is  assured  by  an  unrepealed  law  previous  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion.   In  Poitugsl  it  is  much  the  eame,  hut  ail  the  home  bishops 

■  in  effect  this  Invohret  the  establbhment  of  all  religious  de- 
nomioalions,  for  none  can  exist  without  the  express  authorisation 
of  the  state,  and  all  are  subject  to  more  or  lets  interference  on  its 
part.  Thus  the  emperor-king  is,  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  state, 
tecKnically  **  bishop  *'  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  constitution 
of  which  was  fixea  by  an  imperial  patent  in  1866  and  modified 
by.  another  in  1891  (see  Heraog-Hauck, /^sa^n^yU.  ed.  1904*  «. 
"  Osterrtich  ").- (Ed.1  .    , 

*  Also  in  the  other  Orman  Protestant  states.  The  relations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  various  governments  are 
MCtled  by  atpasau  concordats  with  the  papacy  (see  CoMCOtftax)- 
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sit  in  the  upper  chamber  as  peers  (Pares  do  Reiiu)  by  right, 
and  thece  is  no  reslriction  on  membership  of  ibe  chamber  o( 
deputies.  A  more  important  point  b  that  the  king  confers  all 
ecclesiastical  benefices  and  nominates  the  bishops,  instead  of 
their  being  chosen,  as  in  Spain,  by  agreement  between  the  civil 
power  and  the  papacy.  In  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  feud  between 
the  papacy  and  the  civil  power,  the  fact  remains  that,  by  the 
SuUtUo  fcndanuntaU,  "  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  sute,"  and  the  king  may 
nominate  "  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  slate  "  to  be  aenatois. 
The  Legg€  suUt  derogative  del  Simmo  Poniijice^  &c.,  or  "  Law 
of  Guarantees,"  by  which  the  papal  prerogatives  are  secured, 
has  t)een  decbred  by  the  Council  of  Sute  to  be  a  fundamental 
law;  and  while  many  civil  restrictions  upon  the  activities  of  the 
Church  are  removed  by  it,  outside  Rome  and  the  suburbicarian 
dioceses  the  royal  exequaimr  is  still  required  before  a  bishop 
Is  installed.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  Church  property  having 
been  secularized,  the  Italian  clergy  receive  a  stipend  from  the 
state. 

Establishment  is,  of  couise,  a  distinctively  English  term,  but 
it  implies  precisely  the  same  thfaig  as  "  StaaCsreligion  "  or  "  ^lise 
dominante  "  does  elsewhere,  neither  more  nor  less. 
22^£9  It  denotes  the  existence  of  a  special  relationship  ht- 
laBtUahu  tween  Church  and  state  without  defining  its  precise 
nature.  The  statement  that  the  Church  of  England 
or  the  Scottish  Kirk  is  *'  esublished  by  law  "  denotes  that  it  has 
a  peculiar  status  before  the  law;  but  that  is  all.  (a)  There  is  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  once  popular  asstmiption  that  the  word 
*'  established  "  as  applied  to  the  Church  means  "  created,"  or 
the  like;  on  the  contrary,  the  modem  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  a  misleading  perversion.  To  e^aUisk  b  to  make  firm 
or  stable;  and  a  thing  cannot  be  established  unless.it  b  already 
In  exUtcnce.  A  few  examples  will  make  it  clear  that  thb  b  tlM 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  in  which  it  b  used  here. 
"  SubHsh  the  thing,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  wrought  in  us  " 
(Ps.lxviii.  28,  P.B.;  A.V.  and  R.V.  "strengthen")  implies 
that  the  thing  is  already  wrought;  it  could  not  be  "  stabUsbed  " 
else.  "  Stablish  your  hearts  "  (Jas.'  v.  8)  implies  that  the  hearts 
are  already  in  existence.  **  Until  he  had  her  settled  in  her  raine 
With  safe  assuraunce  and  establishment "  (Faerie  ^tfeur,  v. 
xi.  35)  would  have  been  impossible  unless  the  reign  had  already 
begun.  Thb  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  many  Tudbr  acts  of 
pa;-Uament,  "  be  it  enacted,  ordained  and  established,"  or  the 
like  (ax  Hen.  VIII.  c.  t;  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  38,  s.  9;  28  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  13  [Ireland];  aS  Hen.  VUI.  c  18  {Ireland);  33  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  27;  X  Eliz.  c.  I,  ss.  X5,  17;  i  Elia.  c.  4,  s.  4);  that 
which  is  then  and  there  enacted  b  to  be  valid  for  the  future. 
(b)  Nor  b  it  necessarily  implied  that  establishment  b  a  process 
completed  once  for  all.  Every  law  touchmg  the  Church  slightly 
alters  Its  conditions;  everything  that  affects  the  relations  <rf 
Chureh  and  state  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  establbhment« 
or  the  reverse.  When  the  two  Houses  of  Barliaraent,  in  an 
address  to  Wilb'am  III.  after  his  coronation,  spoke  of  their  pro- 
posed measures  of  toleration,  the  king  said  In  his  reply,  "  I  do 
hope  that  the  ease  which  you  design  to  Dissenters  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  "  (Cobbett,  Pari. 
Hitt.  v.  218).  And  Defoe  (in  1702)  published  an  ironical  tract 
with  the  title,  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  DUuiOtrs^ar  Proposals 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church,  (c)  Nor  b  it  necessarily  implied 
that  there  was  any  specific  time  at  wfaidi  establbhment  took 
place.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  case,  as  with  the  Kirk  in  Scotland ; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  Church  was 
established  at  any  particular  time,  or  by  any  particular  legislative 
act.  There  were,  no  doubt,  periods  when  the  exbting  relations 
bciwccn  Church  and  state  were  modified  or  re-defined,  notably 
in  the  i6ih  and  I7lh  centuries;  but  the  relations  themselves 
are  far  older.  In  fact,  they  existed  from  the  very  first:  the 
English  Church  and  state  grew  up  side  by  8ide,.aiid  from  the 
beginning  they  were  in  close  relations  with  one  another.  But 
although  the  state  of  things  which  it  represented  was  there  from 
the  firu,  the  term  "  established  "  or  "  established  by  law  "  only 
came  Intavae  at  a  later  date.  Until  there  wasaone  othertcligiotts 


society  to  be  compared  with  it  such  a  dbtlnctSve  epithet  wouM 
have  had  no  point.  As.  however,  there  arose  religious  societies 
which  had  no  status  before  the  law,  it  became  more  natural;  and 
yet  more  so  when  the  formularies  of  the  Church  came  lo  be 
"  established  "  by  civU  sanctions  (the  Books  of  Common  Prayer 
by  sand  6  Edw.  VI.  c  i,  s.  4,  &c.;  the  Articles  by  13  Eliz.  c.  1  j; 
the  new  Ordinal  by  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  4,  title).  Accordingly 
the  Church  itself  came  to  be  spoken  of  as  established  by  law* 
first,  it  would  seem,  in  the  Canons  of  1604,  and  subsequently- 
in  many  statutes  (Act  of  Settlement,  6  Anne,  c.  8  and  c.  x  i,  &c.). 
In  all  such  cases  the  Church  b  described  as  already  established, 
not  as  being  established  by  the  particular  canon  or  statute. 
In  other  wonds,  the  constitutional  status  of  the  Church  b  affirmed, 
but  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  it  arose. 

The  legblative  changes  of  the  i6th  and  X7th  centuries  brought 
"  establishment  "  into  greater  prorm'ncncc  and  greatly  modified 
its  conditions,  but  a  moinent's  thought  will  show  that  it  did  not 
begin  then.  If,  e^.,  all  post-Reformation  ecclesiastical  statutes 
were  non-existent,  the  relations  between  Church  and  state  would 
be  veiy  different,  but  there  would  still  be  an  "  establishment.** 
The  bishops  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  clergy  would 
tax  themselves  in  convocation,  the  Church  courts  would  possess 
coercive  jurisdiction,  and  so  on.  The  present  relations  of  Church 
and  state  in  England  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — 
(x)  The  personal  relalion  of  the  uown  lo  the  Church,  including  (a) 
restraints  upon  the  action  of  convocation  (formulated  by  ;s 
Hco.  VIII.  c  ig);  (h)  nomination  pf  bishops,  &c.  (25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  so);  (c)  power  of  supervision  as  visitor,  long  disused  (26 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  x;  X  Elia.  c  x,  s.  x;);  (d)  power  of  receiving 
appeab  as  the  fount  of  civil  justice  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  &c.}. 
In  connexion  with  these,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (a)  the 
holder  of  the  ciown  receives  coronation  from  the  church  and 
takes  an  oath  having  reference  to  it  (i  Will.  III.  c.  6),  and  (6) 
the  crown  is  held  on  the  condition  of  communion  with  the  Church 
of  Englaiid  (Act  of  Settlement;  the  conditions  of  communion  are 
laid  down  in  the.  Prayer  Book,  which  itself  b  sanctioned  by  law). 
(2)  Therelationo/ the  Church  lothecrowninparliamenL  No  change 
has  been  permitted  ia  its  doctrine  or  formularies  without  the 
sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  (3)  Pritiieges  0/  the  Church  and 
dergy.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  (a)  the  coercive  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chureh  courts;  (6)  the  right  of  bishops  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  establishment  in  England 
does  not  include  an  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  stale. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place  on  any  large  scale^  and  the 
grants  for  Church  purposes  in  the  i8th  century  are  comparable 
with  the  regjiuM  donum  to  Nonconformists. 

The  position  of  the  Chureh  of  Ireland  until  its  disestablishment 
(see  bdow)  was  not  dissinfiilar.  With  Scotland  the  case  b  different 
The  establishment  of  the  Kirk  was  an  entirely  new  procc^ 
carried  out  by  a  more  or  less  definite  aeries  <rf  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative acts.  The  Convention  of  Estates  which  xnct  at 
Edinburgh  in  1560  ordered  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  was  done  in  four  days  by  a  committee  of  preachers, 
and  on  the  ir4th  of  August  it  passed  three  acts,  one  abolishing  the 
pope^s  authority  and  all  jurisdiction  of  Catholic  prelates,  another 
repealing  the  old  statutes  in  favour  of  the  Old  Chureh,  the  third 
forbidding  the  celebrating  and  hearing  of  mass  under  penally  of 
imprisonment,  exile  and  death.  The  intention  was  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  Old  Chureh,  which  was  denounced  as 
"  the  Kirk  Malignant."*  The  new  model  thus  set  up  was 
confirmed  by  the  Scottish  act  of  1567,  c.  6,  which  declared  it 
to  be  **  the  onely  true  and  halie  kirk  of  Jesus  Christ  within  thb 
realme."  Again,  after  the  revolution  of  x688  had  put  an  end 
to  the  attempts  c^  the  Stuart  kings  to  impose  the  episcopal  model 
on  Scotland,  by  the  act  of  i6go,  c.  5,  the  crown  and  estates  "  ratiCe 
and  establiib  the  Confession  of  Faith,  ...  as  also  they  do  cs- 
tabUsh,  ratifie  and  confirm  the  Presbyterian  government  and 

*  Andrew  Lang,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  p.  75  ff.  Compare  with  this 
the  position  of  the  reformers  generally  in  {£n|land.  where:  even  so 
stout  a  Puritan  as  Witliam  Harrison  (Deseriplton  of  Englaitd,  1570; 
doc*  not  dream  of  aeparating  the  oraanic  life  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
Isod  ffOQiahat  of  the  pre-Reionnation  Church.  (Ed  ). 
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disdpUnc.**  The  "  Act  of  Security  "  of  1705,  a$  incorporated 
io  the  Act  of  Unioii  1706,  speaking  ol  it  "  as  now  by  law  esUb^ 
Kshed,"  says  that  **Her  Majesty  .  .  .  doth  hereby  establish  and 
confirm  "  it,  and  finally  dedares  this  act, "  with  the  Estabiishmcnt 
therein  conUtned,"  to  be  "  a  fundamental  and  essential  condition 
of  the  Union."  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  csUbUshment 
in  the  Scottish  Kirk  are  much  easier  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  Is  bound  by  the  statutes  sanctioning  its  doctrine 
and  order,  but  within  these  limits  its  lei^lative  and  judicial  free- 
dom is  unimpaired.  A  royal  commissioner  is  piesent  at  the 
meetings  of  the  general  assembly,  but  he  need,  not  be  a  member 
of  the  Kirk;  and  there  is  no  constitutional  tie  between  the 
crown  and  the  Kirk  such  as  there  is  in  EngUad.  There  is  what 
may  accurately  be  described  as  a  sUte  endowment,  the  bulk  of 
the  property  of  the  Old  Church  having  been  conferred  upon 
the  Scottish  Kirk. 

Not  nanaturaliy  the  organization  of  Anglican  Churches  in  the 
colonies  was  fdlowed  in  some  cases  by  their  establishment, 
which  included  endowment.  It  was  so,  for  example, 
'Stmimm,  ^  ^^  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^  lodics;  and  the  disestablishment 
^^^  of  the  West  Indian  Church  in  18(8  was  foUowed,  in 
XS73,  by  a  re-establishment  of  the  Church  in  Barbados  by  the 
colonial  legislature.  India  is  the  only  other  part  of  the  empire 
(outside  Great  Britain)  in  which  there  is  to-dj^r  a  religiqus 
esUblishmeuL 

J)is€siabUsimaU  is  in  theory  the  annulling  of  esublishment; 

but  since  an  eaublished  Church  is  usually  rich,  disestablishment 

generally  indudes  disendowment,  even  where  there 

^!f**^    is  no  sUte  endowment  of  religion.    It  is,  in  short,  the 

^'  abrogation  of  establishment,  coupled  with  such  a 
confiscation  of  Church  property  as  the  state  thinks  good  in  the 
interests  of  the  eommunity.  The  disestablishment  of  the  West 
Indian  Churdi  in  1868  has  already  been  referred  to;  in  1869  the 
Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  was  passed.  Private  bills 
relating  to  Scotland  have  mora  than  once  been  brought  forward. 
In  iSgs  the  Liberal  government  introduced  a  suspensory  hill, 
intended  as  the  preliminary  step  towards  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  th»  Church  in  Wales;  it  was  withdrawn*  however,  in 
the  same  session,  and  the  question  of  Welsh  disesubllsbment 
slumbered  until  in  1906  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Liberal  government  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  in  1909 
a  bill  was  introduced  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  1895. 

The  case  of  the  Irish  Church  will  illustrate  the  process  of  dis- 
establishment, although,  of  course,  the  precise  details  would  vary 
in  other  cases.  The  Irish  Chiurch  Act  was  passed  in  1869  by 
Gladstone's  first  government,  after  considerable  opposition, 
and  provided  that  from  January  i,  1871,  the  union  created  by 
statute  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be 
dissolved,  and  the  Church  Of  Ireland  should  "  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished by  law."  Existing  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  dis- 
solved, and  their  rights  ceased,  compensation  being  given  to  all 
individuals  and  their  personal  precedence  being  secured  for  life. 
All  rights  of  patronage,  including  those  of  the  crown,  veere 
abolished,  with  compensation  in  the  case  of  private  patfo'ns; 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  ceased  to  have  the  right  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords.  All  laws  restraining  the  freedom 
of  action  of  the  Church  were  repealed;  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
however,  to  subsist  by  way  of  contract  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Church  (untiUUercd  bya  representative  body).  Provision 
was  made  for  the  incorporation  by  charter  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  Church,  should  such  a  body  be  found,  with  power  to 
hold  landed  property.  All  existing  ecclesiastical  property  was 
vested  in  a  commission,  which  was  to  give  compensation  for  life 
interests,  to  transfer  to  the  new  representative  body  the  churches, 
glebe  houses,  and  £500,000  in  compensation  for  endowments 
by  private  persons  since  x66o,  and  to  hold  the  rest  for  such 
purposes  as  parliament  might  thereafter  determine. 

Authorities.— F.  R.  Darcstc,  Les  ConsHiutunu  tHodemes  (Paris, 
1891):  H.  Geffclcen,  Church  and  Slate,  trans,  by  E.  F.  Taylor 
(London,  1877);  P.  Schaflf,  Church  and  SlaU  in  the  Untied  States 
(Papers  of  the  American  Hist.  Assodation,  vol.  H.  No.  4).  (New  York, 
1888) ;  L.  Minghetti,  Stato  e  Chiesa  (Milan,  1878),  French  translation, 
with  Introd.  by  E.  dc  Uvcleye  (Pari».  1881);  C.  Cadorna,  Raipont, 


diriu»,  fOfrA  (Milan.  1893);  F.  Nippold.  Dtf  Theorie  der  Trgnnung 
von  Kirche  und  Stoat  (Bern.  1881):  W.  Warburton,  AUianee  between 
Church  and  SlaU  (tendon,  1741)  {Worhs,  vol.  tv.,  ed.  Hurd,  London, 
1788);  Church  Problems  (ed.  by  H.  H.  Henson)  (London,  1900)} 
Essays  on  "  Establishment  "  and  "  Disendowment  ";  W.  R.  Anson, 
Lob  and  Cuslom  0/  the  ConUitution^  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix.  (Oxford,  i($92) ; 
Phillimore,  Ecciesiastical  Law  (London,  1805);  f.  S.  Brewer,  £«- 
dowments  and  Estabtishmenl  of  the  Church  ojEn^and  (ed.  by  L.  T. 
Dibdin,  London,  1885);  A.  T.  Innes,  low  of  Creeds  in  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1867);  £.  A.  Fxteamat  JHsesliMishment  and  Dts- 
endowment  (London,  1883);  G.  H^rwoodt  Disestablishment  (London, 
1876);  Ann^s  de  Ncole  tibre  des  Sciences  politiques,  torn.  1.  (Paris, 
1885).  art.  "  La  Separation  de  rEgtise  et  de  TEtat  en  Angleterre," 
byLAynO.  (W.£«Co.) 

t  ESTABUSHMBNT  OF  A  PORT,  the  technical  expression  for 
the*  time  that  elapses  between  the  moon's  transit  across  the 
meridian  at  new  or  full  moon  at  a  given  place  and  the  time  of 
high  waterat  that  place.  The  intervid  (constant  at  any  oneptaoe) 
may  vary  from  6  mins.  (Harwich)  to  xi  hrs.  45  mhu.  (North 
Fordand).   At  London  Bridge  it  fa  1  Itf.  58  mins.   (See  also  Tms.) 

ESTAINO,  CHAIILB8  HECTOR,  Comte  d'  (x7S9-t794)» 
French  admiral,  was  boni  at  the  chAteau  of  Ruve),  Auvergne, 
in  1729.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  of  infantty,  and  in 
T7S7  he  accompanied  count  de  Lally  to  the  East  Indies,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier •generaL  In  1759  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Madras,  but  was  released  on  parole.  Before  the  ratifies* 
tfon  of  his  exchange  he  obtained  command  or«ome  vessels,  and 
conducted  various  naval  attacks  against  the  English;  and  having; 
on  his  return  to  France  in  X760,  fatten  accidentally  into  their 
hands,  be  was,  oii  the  ground  oif  having  broken  his  parole,  thrown 
into  prison  at  Portsimouth,  but  as  the  charge  could  not  be 
property  substantiated  he  was  soon  afterwards  xdeased.  In  1 763 
he  was  named  lieutenant-general  in  the  navy,  and  in  1777  vice* 
admiral ,  and  in  1778  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  feet  intended 
to  assist  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain.  He  saSed  on 
the  xjth  of  April,  and  between  the  nth  and  the  ssnd  of  July^ 
blockaded  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook,  but  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him,  though  greatly  superior  in  force.  In  concert  with  the 
American  genecals>  he  {banned  an  attack  on  Nevrport ,  preparatory 
to  which  he  compelled  the  British  to  destroy  some  war  vessels 
that  were^in  the  harbour;  but  before  the  concerted  attack 
could  take  place,  he  put  to  sea  against  the  English  fieet,  under 
Lord  Howe,  when  owing  to  a  violent  storm,  which  arose  suddenly 
and  Compelled  the  two  fleets  to  separate  before  engaging  in  battle, 
many  of  his  vessels  were  so  shattered  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  put  into  Boston  for  repairs.  He  then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
on  the  4th  of  November.  After  a  feeble  attempt  to  retake 
Santa  Lucia  from  Admiral  Barrington,  he  captured  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada.  On  the  6th  of  July  x 779  he  fought  a  drawn  battle 
with  Admiral  John  Byron,  who  retired  to  St  Christopher. 
Though  superior  in  force,  D'Estaing  would  not  attack  the  English 
in  the  roadstead,  but  set  sail  to  attack  Savannah.  All  his  attempts, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Americans^  against  the  town  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  retire.  He 
returned  to  Fratice  in  Z78a  He  was  in  command  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  before  Cadiz  when  the  peace  was  signed  in  1763;  but 
from  that  time  his  chief  attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  in  1789  he 
was  appomted  commandant  of  the  national  guard;  and  in  1792 
he  was  chosen  admiral  by  the  National  Assembly.  Though  in' 
favour  of  national  reform  he  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  royal  family,  and  on  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette 
in  X793  bore  testimony  in  her  favour.  On  this  account,  and 
because  of  certain  friendly  letters  which  had  passed  between  him 
and  the  queen,  he  was  himself  brought  to  trial,  and  was  executed 
on  the  28th  of  April  1794. 

See  Marins  et  sMats  fronfais  en  AnUrigue,  by  the  Viscomte  de 
Noailles  (1903);  Beatson,  Nawd  and  Muilary  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  v. 

ESTATE  (through  0.  Fr.  estalf  mod.  Slat,  from  lat.  status, 
state,  condition,  position,  stare,  to  stand),  the  state  or  condition 
in  which  a  man  lives,  now  chiefly  used  poetically  and  in  such 
phrases  as  "  man's  estate,"  or  "  of  high  estate  ";  "  state  " 
has  superseded  most  of  the  uses  of  the  word  except  (i)  in  property 
and  (2)  in  constitutional  law. 
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I.  In  the  law  of  property  the  word  is  employed  in  several 
senses.  In  the  widest  sense  a  man's  estate  comprises  his  entire 
belongings,  so  much  of  it  as  consbts  o(  land  and  certain  other 
interests  associated  therewith  is  his  "real  estate";  the  rest 
is  bis  "  personal  estate.  **  The  word  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  interests  in  land,  and  in  popular  and  general  use  "  an  estate  " 
means  the  land  itself.  The  strict  technical  meaning  of  "  an 
estate  "  is  an  interest  in  lands,  and  this  conception  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  English  theory  of  property  in  land.  "  The  first 
thing  that  the  student  has  to  do/'  says  Joshua  Williams  {Law  of 
Real  Properly),  "  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law.  No  man  is 
in  law  the  absolute  owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  an  estate 
in  them."  That  is,  the  notion  of  tenure,  of  holding  by  a  tenant 
from  a  lord,  prevails.  The  last  lord  of  all  from  whom  all  land 
was  ultimately  held  was  the  lung.  Persons  holding  directly 
from  the  king  and  granting  to  others  were  the  king's  tenants 
in  capiUt  and  were  the  mesne  lords  of  their  tenants. 

EsUtes  in  land  may  be  classified  according  to  (i)  the  quantity 
of  their  interest  or  duration,  (a)  the  time  of  enjoyment,  and 
(3)  the  number  and  connexion  of  the  tenants.  According  to 
(x),  an  estate  may  be  either  a  freehold  of  inheritance  or  a  freehold 
not  of  inhexitanoe.  A  freehold  of  inheritance  may  be  (a)  an 
estate  in  fee  simple,  which  is  the  largest  estate  a  man  can  hold 
in  English  law,  and  comes  close  to  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership, 
repudiated  by  Williams;  an  estate  in  fee  simple  is  inheritable 
by  a  man's  heirs  generally,  he  has  full  powers  of  disposition 
over  it,  and  may  alienate  the  wbde  or  part,  {b)  It  may  also  be 
in  limited  fees,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  (L)  qualified  or 
base  fee,  (iL)  fee  conditional,  so  called  at  the  common  law, 
afterwards,  on  the  passing  of  the  statute  De  Donis  Condilicnaliims, 
fee  uil,  which  may  be  geneod  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body, 
orspeciU,astothehetrsiiM/e(or/«iiMlc)ofhisbody.  A  freehold 
not  of  iiUieritance  may  be  either  (1)  conventional,  as  an  estate 
for  life,  which  may  be  either  an  estate  for  one's  own  life  or 
for  the  life  of  another  iptir  autre  tie),  (2)  legal,  or  created  by 
operation  of  law,  as  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct  {t.e.  where  an  estate  is  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  by  his  present  wife,  and  the  wife  dies  witfiout  issue, 
the  husband  becomes  tenant  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue 
extinct),  tenancy  by  curtesy  (see  Cuktssy),  tenancy  in  dower 
(see  Dowek). 

Estates  not  of  freehold  or  less  than  freehold  are  subdivided 
into  (i.)  estates  for  years  (often  called  estates  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  instrument  creating  it  being  termed  a  Uase  or  demise, 
and  the  esute  itself  a  Uasehold  interest);  (ii.)  estates  at  will, 
that  is,  where  lands  or  tenements  are  let  by  one  man  to  another 
to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lessor^  (iii.)  estates  at 
sufferance,  where  one  comes  into  possessicm  of  land  under  a 
lawful  title,  and  continues  in  possession  after  hia  title  has 
determined. 

According  to  (a), estates  are  either  in  possession  or  in  expect- 
ancy.  Esutes  in  expectancy  are  either  {a)  in  remainder,  which 
may  be  vested  or  contingent,  or  (6)  in  reversion  (see  Rbkaindxb, 
RzvEasiOM). 

According  to  (3),  estates  may  be  either  (i.)  in  severalty,  that 
is,  the  holding  of  an  estate  by  a  person  in  his  own  rfght  only, 
without  any  other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with 
him  in  point  of  interest  therein;  (iL)  estates  In  joint  tenancy 
(see  JoiMt);  (iii.)  coparcenary  (q.t.);  and  (iv)  tenancy  In 
common,  where  two  or  more  hold  the  same  land,  by  several 
and  distinct  titles,  but  with  unity  of  possession.  (See  also  Real 
Pbopexty.) 

a.  In  constitutional  law  an  estate  is  an  order  or  class  having 
a  definite  share  as  such  in  the  body  politic,  and  participating 
either  directly  or  by  its  representatives  in  the  government. 
The  system  of  representation  by  estates  took  its  rise  in  western 
Europe  during  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when  the  feudal 
system  was  being  broken  up  through  various  causes,  notably 
the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  the  towns.  In  the  feudal 
council  the  clergy  and  the  territorial  nobles  had  alone  had  a 
voice;  but  the  xjth  century,  to  quote  Stubbs  (Const.  Hist.  iL 


168,  ed.  1875),  **  tuns  the  feudal  council  fnto  tn  assembly  q( 
estates,  and  draws  the  constitution  of  the  third  estate  from  the 
ancient  local  machinery  which  it  eoncefttntes."  This  is,  allowing 
for  differenceaof  detail,  true  of  other  countries  as  well  as  England. 
To  the  two  estates  already  existing,  clergy  and  nobles,  is  added 
a  third,  that  of  the  commons  (burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire) 
in  En^and,  that  of  the  roturiers  in  France  (known  as  the  litrs 
Hat).  This  division  into  three  estates  became  the  norm,  but  it 
was  not  universal,  nor  inevitable.*  Even  in  England  there  was 
a  tendency  to  crcau  other  estates,  the  king  for  instance  treating 
with  the  merchants  separate^  for  grants  of  money  to  be  raised 
by  taxing  the  general  body  of  merchants  in  the  country;  and 
there  was  a  similar  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers.  But 
for  the  accident  of  their  sitting  and  votmg  together,  the  burgesses 
and  knights  of  the  shire  would  also  have  forntfd  separate  estates. 
In  Aragon  the  cortes  contained  four  estates  {brazos  ot  arms), 
the  dergy,  the  great  barons  {ricos  kmnbres),  the  minor  barons 
(knights  or  infamatus),  and  the  towns.  The  Swedish  diet  had 
also  foux^-detgy,  barons,  burghers  and  peasants. 

The  system  of  estates,  based  on  the  medieval  conception  of 
society  as  divided  into  definite  ordem,  formed  the  basis  of 
whatever  constitutional  forms  survived  in  Europe  till  the  French 
Revolution.  In  England,  of  course,  it  had  eariy  become  ob- 
scured, the  House  of  Commons  representing  the  whole  nation 
outside  the  narrow  order  of  the  peers.  The  creation  of  an  esute 
of  leaser  nobles  or  landowners  had  been  prevented  by  the 
fusion  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  with  the  burgesKs;  the  spiritual 
estate  was  ruled  out  by  the  determination  of  the  dergy  to 
deliberate  and  tax  themselves  in  thdr  own  convocation,  leaving 
the  bishopSf  as  spiritual  peers,  to  represent  their  interests  in 
parliament. 

The  phrase  "  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  still  survives, 
but  to  most  men  it  conveys  no  clear  meaning.  The  ervoocous 
conception  early  arose — Hallam  says  H  was  current  among  the 
popular  lawyen  of  the  17th  century-Hiiat  the  "  throe  estates  " 
were  king,  lords  and  comrrMms,  as  representing  the  three  great 
divisions  of  legislative  authority.  Such  a  conception  might  be 
possible  in  Hungary,  where  the  crown  of  St  Stephen  symbolizes 
not  so  much  the  royal  power  as  the  co-ordination  of  the  powers 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  state,  including  the  king;  but  in  England 
the  king  represents  the  whole  nation  and  in  no  sense  a  separate 
interest  within  it,  which  is  the  essence  of  an  estate.  The  phrase 
"three  estates"  as  applied  to  the  English  constitution  at 
present  is,  in  fact,  misleading.  It  is  now  usually  understood  of 
the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  comnnms. 

The  conception  of  the  "  three  estates  of  the  realm  "  as  the 
great  divisions  of  legislative  authority  led  in  England  to  the 
coining  of  the  phrase  "  fourth  estate,"  to  indicate  some  power 
of  corres(>onding  magnitude  in  the  state  distinct  from  them. 
Fielding  thus  spoke  of  "the  mob,"  and  Hazlitt  of  Cobbett; 
but  the  phrase  is  now  usually  applied  to  the  press,  a  usage 
originating  in  a  speech  by  Burke  (Carlyle,  Hero-vorshipjjtct.  v.). 

In  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  European  continent, 
from  the  Revolution  onward,  the  rival  theories  of  representation 
by  estates  and  of  popular  representation  have  played  a  great 
part.  The  crucial  moment  of  the  French  Revolution  was  when 
the  vote  according  to  **  order "  was  rejected  and  the  estates 
of  th^  dergy  and  nobles  were  merged  with  the  tiers  Hat^  the 
states-general  thus  becoming  the  National  Assembly.  This  was 
the  precedent  followed,  generally  speaking,  during  the  19th 
century  in  the  other  countries  in  which  constitutional  govern- 

t  In  Scotland  the  three  estates  were  the  prelates,  the  tenants-in- 
chief  and  the  burgesses,  the  third  estate  joining  the  others  for  the 
first  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  I4tn  century.  In  1428  com- 
missioners  of  shires,  men  elected  by  the  minor  tenants-in«chtef ,  were 
ordered  to  appear  in  pariiament;  the  ereater  teDants-in«chief  then 
coalesced  with  the  pndates  and  the  three  estates  were  the  lords, 
clerical  and  lay,  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  the  burgesses 
From  1640  to  1660  parliament  was  reorganized,  the  prelates  beirup 
excluded,  but  at  the  Restoration  the  old  order  was  re-cstablishcd. 
The  Scottish  parliament  was  accustomed  to  depute  much  of  its  work 
to  a  committee,  composed  of  members  from  each  of  the  three  ordcra, 
and  the  committee  of  the  estates  was  very  prominent  during  the 
struggle  between  Charies  I  and  his  people. 
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meat  Iras  established.  In  most  of  them  the  medieval  estates 
lingered  on  in  provincial  diets  {Landtag*)^*  and  the  lamous 
Article  XIII.  of  the  Federal  Act  (BumUsakU)  of  Vienna  decreed 
^t  "  assemblies  of  estates  "  should  be  set  up,  wherever  not 
already  existing,  in  the  German  sutes.  The  efforts  of  Mettemich 
and  the  stat«men  of  his  school  were  directed,  not  so  much  to 
abolishing  the  constitutional  model,  as  to  establishing  it,  if  need 
were,  on  trsditional  and  conservative  lines.  This  is  what  was 
meant  by  the  famous  reply  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  to  the 
Magyar  deputation:  "  All  the  world  is  playing  the  fool  and 
demanding  fanciful  constitutions."  When  the  need  for  making 
constitutional  concessions  became  urgent,  the  attempt  was 
accordingly  made  to  base  them  on  the  system  of  estates.  But 
the  central  diet  convoked  in  1847  by  Frederick  William  IV.  to 
Berlin,  technically  a  concentration  of  provincial  estates,  quickly 
converted  itself  as  Mettemich  had  prophesied— into  a  nation^ 
assembly;  and  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  first  Austrian  parliament  in  1848.  In  Hungary  the 
revolution  was  ia  some  respects  more  conservative  in  character. 
The  March  Laws  of  1848  preserved  the  general  character  of  the 
House  of  Magnates,  comparable  to  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
but  converted  the  Lower  House  from  what  was  practically  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  of  the  lesser  nobles  into  a  national  rqire- 
sentative  assembly.  Of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
only  the  grand-4uchies  of  Mecklenburg  still  (1909)  retain  the 
ancient  system  of  estates  untouched.  The  diet,  which  is  common 
to  the  two  duchies,  consists  of  the  Riitersckaft^  in  which  all 
tenants  in  chivalry  {RillerguUbesUxar),  whether  noble  or  non- 
noble,  have  a  voice,  and  the  Lands€kaft,  which  consists  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  towns.  The  former  is  taken  as  represent- 
ative of  Uie  peasant  proprietors  and  copy'holders  (Htniasassen), 
the  latter  of  the  burghers. 

The  plural  form  Estates  or  States  (Fr.  iUUs,  Ger.  SUtnde) 
is  the  name  commonly  given  to  an  assembly  of  estates  (assemblie 
des  Hats.  Stdndiversammlung).  When  such  an  assembly  is  not 
merely  local  or  provincial  it  is  called  the  estates-general  or 
states-general  {{tats  glniraux),  e.g.  in  France  the  assembly  of 
the  deputies  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  as  distinct  from 
the  provincial  estates  which  met  periodically  in  the  so-called 
pays  d*ilals. 

For  further  details  about  the  estates  In  England  and  claewhere  aee 
W.  Stubbs.  Constitutionat  History,  vol.  ii.  (1896):  H.  HalUm,  The 
Middle  Ages  (18S5);  F.  W.  Maitland,  CoMsiitutienal  History  of 
Brntfotid  (1908);  A.  Luchairei  Histoire  des  instiinlieus  numarekwties 
de  to  France  (1885-1885);  G.  Waits,  Deutsche  Verfasswgsgeaekuhte 
(Kiel.  1865-1878);  and  A.  S.  Rait,  The  ScoUish  Parliament  (1901}. 
See  also  Rbpresbntation. 

BSTATB  AMD  HOUSS  AOBHTS.  A  person  ezerdsing  the 
calling  of  a  house  agent  in  England  is  required,  under  a  penalty 
of  £ao,  to  take  out  yearly  a  licence  upon  which  £2  is  charged 
as  a  duty  of  excise,  unless  he  is  licensed  as  an  auctioneer  or 
appraiser,  or  is  an  agent  employed  in  the  management  of  landed 
estates,  or  a  solicitor  or  conveyancer  who  has  taken  out  his 
annual  certificate  as  such.  In  this  connexion  a  person  is  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  if  he  advertises  for  sale  or  for  letting,  or  in 
any  way  negotiates  for  the  selling  or  letting  of  any  furnished 
house  or  part  of  any  furnished  house  (any  storey  or  flat  rated 
and  let  as  a  separate  tenement  being  for  this  purpose  a  house) ; 
subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  no  one  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  a  house  agent  by  reason  of  his  letting,  or  offering  to  let, 
or  in  any  way  negotiating  for  the  letting  of,  any  house  the  annual 
rent  or  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  £35. 

A  house  agent  who  is  merely  instructed  to  act  in  the  usual 

way  of  his  calling  has  no  authority  to  bind  his  employer  by  a 

contract.    His  business  is  to  endeavour  to  find  a  person  wilu'ng 

to  become  a  purchaser  or  tenant  and  then  to  communicate  his 

offer  to  the  owner.    Unless  express  authority  is  given  to  the 

tgent  to  sell  or  let,  and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  a  binding 

cotKract,  the  principal  reserved  his  right  to  accept  or  refuse  the 

oScr.    As  a  rule,  a  house  or  estate  agent  has  no  authority  to 

itceive  payment  on  behalf  of  the  principal.    Where  he  is  em- 

*  These  diets  are.  wherever  they  still  exist,  survivals  of  the  "parlia- 
"'ts  "  of  separate  territorial  units. 


ployed  to  procun  a  tana&t,  be  must  t^e  reasonable  diUgenoe 
to  ascertain  that  the  person  to  whom  the  property  is  let  through 
his  agency  is  fit  to  be  a  tenant.  He  does  not,  however,  in  any 
way  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  rent.  A  bouse  agent  may 
not,  for  or  in  expectation  of  payment,  prepare  any  deed  relating 
to  the  sale  or  letting  of  real  or  personal  estate.  There  is,  however, 
no  similar  prohibition  as  to  agreements  not  under  seal,  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  house  agents  to  charge  for  the  preparation 
of  them. 

House  stents  are  usually  remunerated  by  way  of  commission. 
The  scale  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  Estate  and  House  Agents 
embodies  the  rates  usually  charged.  In  the  absence  of  express 
provision  upon  the  subject  between  the  principal  and  the  agent, 
commission  is  payable  mily  when  the  latter  has  found  a  purchaser 
or  tenant.  H,  however,  he  had  found  a  person  willing  to  buy 
or  take  property  upon  the  terms  upon  which  the  prindpd 
intimated  to  him  hs  willingness  to  sell  or  let  it,  the  principal 
will  be  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  commission,  even  though 
in  fact  he  refuses  or  is  unable  to  sell  or  let  it.  Where  the  agent 
can  show  that  he  has  brought  about  a  sale  or  tenancy  he  will  be 
entitled  to  the  commission  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  another 
agent  has  been  paid,  or  has  recovered  in  an  action,  commission 
in  respect  of  the  same  sale  or  tenancy.  The  agent's  authority 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time;  but,  where  he  has  already  per- 
formed the  service  for  which  be  was  employed,  the  principal 
cannot  defeat  his  right  to  be  paid  the  amount  of  the  commission 
by  subsequently  revoking  his  authority.  If  the  agent  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  finding  a  purchaser  or  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  will 
not,  as  a  nUe,  have  any  right  to  remuneration  for  his  efforts  in 
the  natter. 

Most  auctioneers,  in  addition  to  holding  auctions,  carry  on 
the  business  of  house  and  estate  agency.  The  number  of  licences 
issued  to  house  agents  and  appraisers  in  England  for  the  year 
ended  jxst  March  1899  was  4439,  and  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March  1909, 4618.  llie  number  of  licences  issued  to  auctioneers 
in  England  for  the  corresponding  periods,  was  6389  and  6543 
respectively.  ^^     ^  (H.  Ha.) 

BSTATB  DOTT.  For  purposes  of  the  national  revenue  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Finance  Act  1894  imposed  on  all 
property  passing  by  death  after  the  xst  of  August  1894  a  duty 
called  estate  duty,  in  lieu  of  certain  other  duties  previously 
payable.  The  objects  of  the  act  were — (z)  simplification  of  the 
death  duties  and  equalisation  as  between  real  and  personal 
property,  and  (3)  aggregation  of  all  the  property  passing  on  a 
death,  and  taxation  at  rates  graduated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  whole.  Before  the  act  a  duty  (probate  duty)  was  taken 
on  the  free  personal  property  of  deceased  persons  in  the  hands 
of  the  executor  or  administrator,  without  regard  to  the  sub- 
sequent distribution.  The  legacy  and  succession  duties  were 
levied  on  distribution  of  the  property  passing  on  the  death,  from 
the  persons  taking  any  property  under  the  will  or  intestacy  of 
the  deceased,  or  under  settlement,  or  by  devolution  of  title  on 
his  death.  These  two  latter  duties  were  mutually  exclusive, 
and  together  covered  practically  all  property  passing  by  death. 
They  were  levied  at  rates  graduated  according  to  consanguinity. 
In  1888  an  attempt  was  made  to  equah'ze  the  rates  of  the  death 
duties  as  between  property  which  paid  the  probate  and  legacy 
duties,  and  property  which  paid  succession  duty  only.  But  the 
Finance  Act  1894  replaced  the  probate  duty  by  a  duty  extending 
to  all  property  real  or  personal  passing  on  or  by  reference  to  death, 
whether  by  disposition  of  the  deceased  or  not,  without  regard 
to  its  tenure  or  destination.  The  Finance  Acts  of  1907  and  1909^ 
1910  increased  the  scale  of  duties  laid  down  in  1894. 

For  this  purpose  all  property  passing  oU  a  death  is  aggregated 
to  form  one  estate,  on  the  capital  value  of  which  the  duty  i% 
charged,  at  rates  graduated  from  z  to  15%  according  to  the 
aggregate  Value.  Besides  the  property  of  which  the  deceased 
was  competent  to  dispose  at  his  death,  the  aggregated  estate 
includes  property  in  which  he  had  an  interest  ceasing  on  bis 
death,  from  the  cesser  of  which  a  benefit  accrues,  or  which  was 
di^>osed  of  by  him  within  twelve  months  of  death,  or  at  any 
tine,  with  reservation  of  an  interest  to  himself.    The  extent  to 
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wbich  property  is  deemed  to  pass  on  the  cesser  of  a  limited 
interest  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  income  to  which 
the  interest  extended,  without  regard  to  the  tenure  of  the 
deceased  or  his  successor.  Property  may  therefore  be  included 
in  the  aggregate  estate  at  its  capital  value  owing  to  the  p^ng 
of  a  life  interest  only,  the  property  being  settled  so  that  the 
absolute  ownership  does  not  pass  at  all.  But  when  the  duty  has 
once  been  paid  on  property  passing  under  a  settlement,  the 
property  does  not  again  become  chargeable  until  it  passes  on  the 
death  of  a  person  who  is  or  has  been  competent  to  dispose  of  it. 
To  compensate  for  this  advantage,  when  property  passing  under 
a  settlement  made  after  the  act  pays  the  estate  duty,  a  further 
duty  of  3  %  (settlement  estate  duty)  is  taken,  except  where  the 
only  subsequent  life-interest  is  that  of  the  wife  or  husband  of 
the  deceased. 

The  rate  of  duty  being  fixed  according  to  the  aggregate 
capital  value  of  the  whole  estate,  the  charge  is  distributed 
according  to  the  different  modes  of  disposition  of  the  property 
comprised  in  the  estate.  The  duty  on  the  personalty  which 
passes  to  the  executor  as  such  is  paid  by  him,  as  the  probate  duty 
was,  and  comes  out  of  the  general  estate.  For  the  other  properly 
passing,  trustees,  or  any  person  to  whom  it  passes  for  a  beneficial 
interest  in  possession,  are  made  accountable,  and  are  required 
to  bring  in  an  account  of  the  property  and  pay  the  duty.  The 
duty  is  a  first  charge  on  such  property,  and,  when  it  is  paid  by  a 
person  having  a  life-interest  only,  he  may  charge  the  corpus  of 
the  property  with  it.  The  duty  on  real  property  included  in 
an  account  is  payable  by  eight  yearly  or  sixteen  half-yearly 
instalments,  becoming  due  twelve  months  after  the  death,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3  %  from  that  date.  On  other  property, 
except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the  duty  bears  interest  at  3  %  from 
the  date  of  the  death.  When  the  estate  duty  has  been  paid  no 
further  duty  is  chargeable  on  property  comprbed  in  the  estate 
which  passes  to  lineal  relations  of  the  deceased.  But  on  property 
passing  to  collaterals  or  strangers  legacy  or  succession  duty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  payable  by  the  devisees  or  successors,  at 
a  rate  (which  is  the  same  whichever  duty  be  payable)  fixed 
according  to  consanguinity. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1894  and 
subsequent  amending  acts,  and  of  the  practical  working  of  the  dutv, 
reference  is  made  to  Austen-CartmeU,  Fmanu  Acb  (1894-1907); 
Hanson,  Dtatii  Duttts  (London,  1904);  Soward,  Handbook  to  the 
Estate  Duty  (4th  ed..  London,  1900):  and  to  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  I894-1895  and  subsequent 
years. 

ESTCOURT,  RICHARD  (1668-17 12),  English  actor,  began  by 
playing  comedy  parts  in  Dublin.  His  first  London  appearance 
was  in  1704  as  Dominick,  in  Diyden's  Spanish  Friar^  and  he 
continued  to  take  important  parts  at  Drury  Lane,  being  the 
original  Pounce  in  Steele's  Tender  Husband  (1705),  Sergeant  Kite 
in  Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer^  and  Sir  Frands  Gripe  in  Mrs 
Centlivre's  Busybody.  He  was  an  excellent  mimic  and  a  great 
favourite  socially.  Estcourt  wrote  a  comedy,  The  Fair  Exam^Cf 
or  the  Modish  Citizen  (1703),  and  Prunella  (1704),  an  interlude. 

ESTB.  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  former  reigning  houses  of 
Italy.  It  is  in  all  probability  of  Lombard  origin,  and  descended, 
according  to  Muratori,  from  the  princes  who  governed  in  Tuscany 
in  Carolingian  times.  The  lordship  of  the  town  of  £ste  was 
first  acquired  by  Alberto  Azzo  II.,  who  also  bore  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Italy*  (d.  c.  1097);  he  married  Kunitaa  or  Kune- 
gonda,  sister  of  Welf  or  Guelph  III.,  duke  of  Carintbia.  Welf 
died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Welf  IV.,  son  of  Kunitza, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Otto  U.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  who 
obtained  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  in  1070.  Through  him  the  house 
of  Este  became  connected  with  the  princely  houses  of  Bnm&wick 
and  Hanover,  from  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  are  de- 
scended. The  Italian  titles  and  estates  were  inherited  by  Folco  I. 
(1060-1135),  son  of  Alberto  Az20  by  his  second  wife  Gersende, 
daughter  of  Herbert  I.,  count  of  Maine.'    The  house  of  Este 

*  Le.  Margrave  of  the  Empire  (mardiio  SaneU  Imperii)  in  Italy. 
(See  Marqubss.) 

*  Another  son  oif  Auo  and  Geneode  became  count  of  Maine  as 
Hugh  lit.  (d.  1 131). 
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played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  medieval  and  Rcntissanee 
Italy,  and  it  first  comes  to  the  front  in  the  wars  between  tht 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines;  as  leaders  of  the  former  party  its 
princes  received  at  different  times  Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio 
and  other  fiefs  and  territories. 

Obizzo  I.,  son  of  Folco,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  of  marquis 
of  Este.  He  entered  into  the  Guelphic  league  against  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  of 
Venice  of  1177  by  which  municipal  podcstds  (foreigners  chosen 
as  heads  of  cities  to  administer  Justice  impartially)  were  instituted. 
He  was  elected  podesti  of  Padiui  in  X178,  and  in  11S4  he  was 
reconciled  with  Frederick,  who  created  him  marquis  of  Genoa 
and  Milan,  a  dignity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  imperial  vicar. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Azzo  to  the  heiress  of  the  Marchesella 
family  (the  story  that  she  was  carried  off  to  prevent  her  marrying 
an  enemy  of  the  Este  is  a  pure  legend),  he  came  to  acquire  great 
influence  in  Ferrara,  although  he  was  opposed  by  the  hardly 
less  powo-ful  house  of  Torelli. 

Obizzo  died  in  X194  and  Azzo  V.  having  predeceased  him, 
the  marquisnte  devolved  on  his  grandson  Azzo  VI.  (1170-12x2), 
who  became  head  of  the  Guelph  party,  and  to  him  the  people 
of  Ferrara  sacrificed  tlicir  liberty  by  making  him  their  first  lord 
(1208).  But  during  his  lifetime  civil  war  raged  in  the  city, 
between  the  Este  and  the  Torelli,  each  party  being  driven  out 
again  and  again.  Azzo  (also  called  Azzolino)  died  in  Z212  and 
was  succeeded  by  Aldobrandino  I.,  who  in  12x3  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Salinguerra  Torelli,  the  head  of  that  house,  to 
divide  the  government  of  the  city  between  them.  On  his  death 
in  X  2x5  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Azzo  VII.  (x 205-1 264), 
sumamcd  Novello,  but  Salinguerra  Torelli  usurped  all  power 
in  Ferrara  and  expelled  Azzo  (1222).  In  1240  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
determined  on  another  war  against  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
but  deemed  it  wise  to  begin  by  crushing  the  chief  Ghibelline 
houses.  Thus  Azzo  found  himself  in  league  with  the  pope  ai^ 
various  Guelph  cities  in  his  attempt  to  regain  Ferrara.  That 
town  underwent  a  four  months'  siege,  and  was  at  last  coropeOed 
to  surrender;  Salinguerra  was  sent  to  Venice  as  a  prisoner, 
and  Azzo  ruled  in  Ferrara  once  more.  The  Ghibelline  party 
was  annihilated,  but  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  happiness 
within,  although  her  citizens  took  part  in  the  wars  raging  outside. 
The  Guelph  cause  triumphed,  Frederick  being  defeated  several 
times,  and  after  his  death  Arao  helped  in  crushing  the  terrible 
EcceUno  da  Romano  (q.v*)  who  upheld  the  imperial  cause,  at 
the  battleofCassano  (1259).  He  died  in  1264  and  was  succeeded 
by  Obizzo  n.  (r246-i293)  hb  grandson,  who  in  1288  received 
the  lordship  of  Modena,  and  that  of  Reggio  in  1289.  He  was 
a  capable  but  cruel  ruler,  and  while  professing  devotion  to  the 
Guelph  cause,  did  homage  to  the  German  kmg  Rudolph  I. 
when  he  descended  into  Italy. 

Obizzo  II.  died  in  X293  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo 
VIII.,  but  the  latter's  brothers,  Aldobrandino  and  Francesco, 
who  were  to  have  shared  in  the  government,  were  expelled  and 
became  his  bitter  enemies.  The  misgovernracnt  of  Azzo  led  to 
the  revolt  of  Reggio  and  Modena,  which  shook  off  bis  yoke. 
Enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and  he  spent  his  last  years  in  perpetual 
fighting.  He  died  in  X308,  and  having  no  legitimate  children, 
his  brothers,  his  luitural  son  Fresco,  and  others  disputed  the 
succession.  A  papal  legate  was  appointed,  and  though  the  Este 
returned  they  were  placed  under  pontifical  tutelage. 

The  history  of  the  house  now  becomes  involved  and  of  little 
interest  until  we  come  to  Nicholas  III.  (1384-Z441),  who  exerdaed 
sway  over  Ferrara,  Modena,  Parma  and  Reggio,  waged  many 
wars,  was  made  general  of  the  army  of  the  Church,  and  in  his 
later  years  governor  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison.  To  him  succeeded  Lionello  (1407-X450),  a  wise  and 
virtuous  rxUer  and  a  patron  of  literature  and  art;  then  Borso 
(1413-1471),  his  brother,  who  was  created  duke  of  Modena  and 
Reggio  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  and  duke  of  Ferrara  by 
the  pope.  In  spite  of  the  wars  by  which  all  Italy  was  torn, 
Ferrara  enjoyed  a  period  of  peace  and  proq>erity  under  Borso; 
he  patronized  literature,  established  a  printing-press  at  Ferraia« 
surrounded  himself  with  learned  men,  and  his  court  was  of 
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ODptnUdcd  aplefidour.  He  itlao  protected  indiistjy  and  com- 
merce, and  ruled  with  great  wisdom.  Uia  brother  Ercole  I. 
(1451-1505),  who  luooeeded  him  in  i47<,  was  less  fortunate, 
and  had  to  engage  in  a  war  with  Venice,  owing  to  a  dispute  about 
the  salt  moiiop«4y,  with  the  result  that  by  the  peaoe  ol  I4&i  he 
was  forced  to  cede  the  district  of  Pcksine  to  the  lepoblic.  But 
the  last  years  of  Us  life  were  peaceful  and  prosperous*  so  that 
afterwards  men  looked  back  to  the  days  of  Ercole  1.  as  to  a 
golden  age;  his  capital  was  noted  both  for  its  luxury  and  as  the 
resort  of  men  eminent  in  literature  and  art.  Boiardo  the  poet 
was  his  minister,  and  Ariosto  obtained  his  patvonage. 

Eroole's  daughter  Beatrice  d'Este  (X47S~i497)»  duchess  of 
Milan,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princesses 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  was  bethrothed  at  the  a^e  of  bvt  to 
Lodovico  Sforza  (known  aa  il  Moro),  duke  of  Bail,  regent  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Milan,  and  was  married  to  him  in  January 
1491.  She  had  been  carefully  educated,  and  availed  herself 
of  her  position  as  mistress  of  one  of  the  most  4>kndid  courta  of 
Italy  to  surround  herself  with  learned  men,  poets  and  artists, 
such  as  Niccold  da  G>rreggio,  Bernardo  (^astigUone,  Bramante,' 
Leonardo  da  Vind  and  many  others.  In  1492  she  yisited 
Venice  $»  ambassador  for  her  husband  in  his  political  schemes, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  a  desire  to  be  recognised  as  duke  of 
Milan.  On  the  deatb  of  Gian  Galeasso  Sforaa,  Lodovico's 
usurpation  was  legalised,  and  after  the  battle  of  Fomovo  (1495) 
both  be  and  his  wife  took  part  in  the  peace  congress  of  VercelU 
between  Charles  VUL  of  France  and  the  Italian  princes,  at  which 
B«itrice  showed  great  political  ability.  But  her  brilliant  career 
was  cut  short  by  death  through  childbirth,  on  the  jrd  of  January 
1497.  She  betoogs  to  the  best  class  of  Renaissance  women,  and 
was  one  of  the  culture  influences  of  the  age;  to  her  patronsge 
end  good  taste  are  due  to  a  great  extent  the  splendour  of  the 
CasteUo  of  Milan*  of  the  Certosa  of  Payia  and  of  many  other 
lamous  buildings  in  Lombardy. 

Her  sister  Isabella  d'Este  (i474~s539)i  marchionessof  Mantua, 
was  carefully  educated  both  in  letters  and  in  the  arts  like  Beatrice^ 
and  was  married  when  barely  sixteen  to  Francesco  (jonsaga, 
marquis  of  Mantua  (1490).  She  showed  great  diplomatic  and 
political  skill,  especiaUy  in  her  Aegotiations  with  Cesare  Borgia 
(g.v.),  who  had  dispossessed  Guklobaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke 
of  Urbino,  the  husband  of  her  sister-in-law  and  intimate  friend 
Elisabetta  (}onxaga  (1502).  She  received  the  deposed  duke 
and  duchess,  as  well  as  other  princes  in  the  same  condition, 
at  her  court  of  Mantua,  which  was  one  of  the  most  bcUlianl  in 
Italy,  and  like  her  sister  she  gathered  together  many  eminent 
men  of  letters  and  artists,  Raphael,  Andrea  Mantegna  and 
Giulio  Romano  being  among  those  whom  she  employed.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  were  greatly  influenced  by  Baldassare 
CastigUone  (1478-1529),  author  of  //  Cortigiano,  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  Giulio  Romano  was  summoned  to  Mantua 
to  enlarge  the  Castello  and  other  buildings.  IsabeOa  was  "  un- 
doubtedly, among  all  the  princesses  of  the  X5thand  i6th  centuries, 
the  one  who  most  strikingly  and  perfectly  personified  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Renaissance  "  (Eugene  Monlz);  but  her  character 
was  less  attractive  than  that  of  her  sister,  and  in  her  love  of 
collecting  works  of  ait  she  showed  s  somewhat  grasping  nature, 
being  ever  anxious  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  t^e  artists,  who 
worked  for  her. 

To  Ercole  I.  succeeded  his  son  AJphonso  I.  (1486-1534),  the 
husband  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  (q.v.),  daughter  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  the  Italian 
wars,  but  by  his  diplomatic  skill  and  his  mlh'tary  ability  he  was 
for  many  yean  almost  always  successful.  He  was  gifted  with 
great  mechanical  skill,  and  his  artillery  was  of  world-wide 
reputation.  On  the  formation  of  the  league  of  Cambrai  against 
Venice  in  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  papal  troops  by  Julius  II.;  but  after  the  Venetians  had 
sustained  a  number  of  reverses  they  made  peace  with  the  pope 
and  joined  him  against  the  French.  Alphonso  was  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  combination,  and  on  his  ftfosal  war  was 
declared  against  bink;  but  although  he  began:  by  losing  Modena 
and  Reggio,  he  sufaMipiently  inflicted  several  defeats  on  the 


papal  troops.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna  (i5it),  from  which,  although  victorious,  they 
derived  no  advantage.  Sooa  afterwards  they  retired  from  I  uly, 
and  Alphonso,  finding  himself  abandoned,  tried  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  pope,  through  the  mediation  of  Fabrizio  Colonna. 
He  went  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  and  received  absolution,  but 
on  discovering  that  Julius  meant  to  detain  him  a  prisoner,  he 
escaped  in  disguise,  and  the  pope's  death  in  1513  gave  him  a 
brief  respite.  But  Leo  X.  proved  equally  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  the  bouse  of  Este,  when  be  too  was  cut  off  by  death.  Alphonso 
availed  himself  of  the  troubles  of  the  papacy  during  the  reign 
of  the  equally  hostile  Gement  VII.  to  recapture  R^gio  (1523) 
and  Modena  (1527),  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  them 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  spite  of  Clement*^  oppocition. 

He  died  in  1534,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ercole  II. 
(i  508-1 559),  who  married  Rcn^,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  a  princess  of  Protestant  procUvitiesand  a  friend  of  Calvin. 
On  joining  the  league  of  France  and  the  papacy  against  Spain» 
Ercole  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  Thie  war  was  prosecuted,  however,  with  little  vigour, 
and  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  2558.  The  duke  and  his 
brother.  Cardinal  Ippolito  the  Younger,  were  patrons  of  literatune 
and  art,  and  the  Utter  built  the  magnificent  Villa  d'  Este  at 
Tivoli.  He  was  succeeded  by  AiphmiBo  IL  (1533-1597),  re- 
membered for  his  patronage  •of  TaasO)  whom  he  afterward* 
imprisoned.  He  reoi^aadlaed  the  army,  emriched  tte  public 
library,  encoumged  agriculture,  but  was  extravagant  and 
dissipated.  'With  him  the  main  branch  of  the  fam^y  came  to  an 
end,  and  although  at  his  death  be  bequeathed  the  duchy  to  his 
cousin  Cesare-  (i533-i698>,  Pope  Clement  VIII.»  renewing  the 
Church's  hostility  to  the  house  of  Este,  declared  that  prince 
to  be  of  illegitimate  birtb  (a  doubtful  contention),  and  by  a 
treaty  with  Lucresia*  Alphonso's  sister,  Fetrara  was  made  over 
to  the  Holy  See.  Cesare  held  Modena  and  Reggio,  but  with  lum 
the  Estensi  cease  to  play  an  important  part  in  ItaUaA  politics. 
For  two  centuries  this  dynasty  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  in  Italy,  and  its  court  was  perhaps  the  moat  splendid 
in  Europe,  both  as  regards  pomp  and  luxury  and  on  account  of 
the  eminent  artists,  poeUrand  scholars  which  it  attracted. 

The  subsequent  heads  of  the  family  were:  Alphonso  IH.^ 
who  retired  to  a  monastery  in  2629  and  died  in  2644;  Francis  L 
(1610-1658),  who  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy  in 
1647;  Alphonso  IV.  (1634-1662),  the  father  of  Mary  Beatrice, 
the  queen  of  Jamea  II.  of  Englandr  wlio  fought  In  the  French 
army  during  the  Spanish  War,  and  founded  the  picture  gallery 
of  Modena;  Francis  U.  (i66o-x694)»  who  originated  the  Estt 
library,  also  at  Modena,  and  founded  the  um'versity;  Rinaldo 
(265S-i737)»  through  whose  marriage  with  Charlotte  Felicilas 
of  Brunswick-lJUnebttrg  the  long-separated  branches  of  the 
house  of  £st£  were  reunited;  Francis  III.  (169^1780),  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans.  Francis 
III.  wished  to  remain  neutral  during  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Austria  (1740),  but  the  imperialists  having  occupied  and  de- 
vastated his  duchyi  he  took  the  Spanish  aide  and  was  amwinted 
gfimralissimo4)(  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy.  He  was  rcHestahlished 
in  his  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  and 
on  being  reconciled  with  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  received 
from  her  the  title  of  governor  o£  Lombardy  in  1754.  With  his 
son  Ercole  III.  Rinaldo  (1 7;i7-i8o3),  whoat  the  peace  of  Campo^ 
formio  lost  his  duchy,  the  male  line  of  the  Estensi  came  to  an 
end.  His  only  daughter,  Marie  Beatrice  (d.  1829),  was  married 
to  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Francis  L 
Fesdinand  was  created  duke  of  Brelsgan  in  1803,  and  at  hift 
death  in  1806  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  IV.  (y.v.)« 
to  whom  the  duchy  of  Modena  was  given  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1814.  He  died  In  1846  ahd  was  succeeded  by  Francis  V.  <f  .v.)* 
who  lost  his  possessions  by  the  events  of  1859.  With  his  death 
in  189  s  the  title,  and  estates  passed  to  the  archduke  Francis 
Ferdinatui,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne.  The  children 
of  Lady  AugusU  Murray,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Duamorr,  by 
her  marriage  with  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex,  sixth 
of  Gedigge  III.  of  Gxtat  Briuin,  assumed  the  old  name  of 
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d'Este,  and  chimed  recognition  u  nemben  of  die  royal  family; 
but  as  Ihe  marriage  wa$  in  violation  of  the  royal  marriages 
act  of  1773,  it  vas  declared  invalid,  and  tbeir  daims  were  set 
aside. 

BiBLiOGaAPHY.— <>.  AfitoneBi,  Sagpo  di  una  hibluf^njia  storica 
ftnartfe  (Ferrara,  1851);  L.  A*  Muratori,  Ddle  aniiekud  estemsi  ed 
itaiiane  (3  vols.,  1717,  ac),  the  chief  and  most  reliable  authority  oo 
the  subject,  containing  a  quantity  of  documents;  A.  Frizzi,  Memorie 
per  la  storia  di  Ferrara  (3nd  ed.,  FerrsTa.  1847) ;  A.  Solerti,  Ferrara 
t  la  earl*  siteius  nttta  seconda  m§ld  dd  tec.  X  VI.  (CittA  di  Castello, 
1900);  C.  Antolini,  //  domnio  esUnu  in  Ferrara  (FcrrarSp  1896}. 
wnich  deals  with  the  stcR  of  1240  and  other  special  points;  E.  C 
Gardner,  Princes  and  Poets  of  Ferrara  (London,  1904),  a  bulky 
volume  dealing  only  with  the  Renaissance  period,  fullol  interesting 
and  unpublished  matter,  especially  about  the  literary  and  artistic 
associations  of  the  house.  But  not  well  put  together  (conuins  good 
bibliographv) ;  G.  Bertoni,  La  BiUioieca  eslense  e  la  callwa  ferrarese 
at  tempi  da  duca  Ercole  /.  (Turin,  1903),  useful  for  the  literary 
aspect  of  the  subject:  P.  Utta.  Le  Ctiebrt  Pamitlie  itaiiane^  vol.  fix. 
(Milan,  1831),  still  a  valuable  work;  E.  Noyes,  The  Story  of  Ferrara 
(London,  1904):  Julia  Cartwright's  Isabtila  d'  Este  (London,  1903), 
and  Beatrice  d  Este  (1899),  pleasantly  written  but  aauteunsh 
volumes  based  on  A.  Luzio's  Mantova  e  Urbino  (Turin,  1893);  A. 
Luzio  and  R.  Renter,  "  Delle  relazioni  di  Isabella  d'  Este  Gonzaga 
con  Lodovico  e  Beatrice  Sforsa*'  (Milan,  1890,  Archimo  Stonce 
Lombard;  xvu.).  a.  V.*) 

BnTB  (anc  AtetU^  f.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Fadua,  so  m.  S.S.W.  of  it  by  rail.  Pop. 
<i90x)  867X  (town);  XO1779  (commune).  It  lies  49  ft.  above  sea- 
levd  below  the  muthen  dopes  of  the  Euganean  Hills.  The 
eitemal  walls  of  the  castle  still  rise  above  the  town  on  the  N., 
but  the  interior  is  now  occupied  by  the  cattle-market.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  once  enormous  Palaazo  Mocenigo,  of  the  16th  century, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  important  archaeological  museum  (see 
ATzm).  The  cathedral  was  erected  in  1^90-1720,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  boilding  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688.  S. 
Martino  Is  a  church  in  the  Lombard  Romanesque  style.  The 
archives  in  the  Fslaaso  (}omtuiale  are  important. 

After  the  Roman  period  the  history  of  Este  is  a  blank  until 
the  Lonbard  period,  in  which  it  was  dependent  on  Monselice. 
In  the  xoth  century  the  family  of  Este  (see  above)  established 
itself  in  the  castle  above  the  town.  At  the  end  of  the  13th  century 
Padua,  which  had  already  captured  Este  more  than  once,  became 
de6nitely  mistress  of  it.  When  the  Carrara  family  succumbed 
in  1405,  Este  voluntarily  suxreixlered  to  Venice  and  was  alkywed 
Its  independence,  under  a  podesti;  and  thenceforth  it  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Venetia. 

BSrtBAmZ  GALOndH,  tSRAVfll  (1799-1867),  a  Spanish 
author,  best  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  "  El  Solitario,*'  was 
bom  at  Milaga  on  the  syth  of  December  x  799.  His  first  Uteraiy 
effort  was  Ei  L$st6H  verde,  a  poem  signed  *'  Safinio  "  and  written  to 
cdebrate  the  revolution  of  1820.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
settled  for  some  time  at  Madrid,  wheit  he  publnhed  a  volume 
of  verses  in  X83X  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  El  SoUtario.'* 
He  obtained  an  exaggerated  reputation  as  u  Arabic  scholar,  and 
played  a  minor  pan  in  the  political  movcmenu  of  his  time.  He 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of  February  1867.  Hfii  most  inteiesting 
work,  Escenas  andalmas  (1847),  Is  in  a  curiouly  affected  style, 
the  vocabulary  bdng  partly  archaic  and  partly  provtedal;  but, 
despite  its  eccentric  mannerisms,  it  is  a  vivid  record  of  picturesqite 
scenes  and  local  customs.  Est£bcnesCalder6nb  also  the  author 
of  an  unfinished  history,  Di  la  c&nquisia  y  ptrdida  di  Portufal 
(1883),  issued  posthumously  under  the  editoiahip  of  his  nephew, 
Antonio  C4novas>dd  Castillo. 

■BTBLLA,  a  town  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Navarre, 
en  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ega,  xs  m.  W.S.W.  of  Pamplona. 
Pop.  (1900)  5736.  EstcUa,  which  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
town  of  uncertain  name,  oootains  several  monssteries  and 
churches,  a  medieval  citadel,  and  a  college  which  was  fonncriy 
a  university.  Its  principal  industries  are  the  mannfacture  i 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics  asd  brandy-making;  and  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  EstdU  commands 
several  defiles  on  the  roads  from  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  on  that 
account  occupies  a  position  of  considerable  strategic  ittporunce. 
It  was  long  the  headquarters  of  Don  Carlos,  who  waa  prodaimed 
king  kcre  in  18334    In  1873  it  was  the  chief  attonghold  oi  the 


CarUsts,  and  in  1874,  when  driven  from  other  places,  tbey 
succeeded  in  retiring  to  Esiella.  On  the  i6th  of  February  1876 
the  Carlisis  in  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally.  For  aa 
account  of  the  Cariist  rising  see  Spain:  History, 

UTERHAzY  Of  QALANTHA.  a  noble  Magyar  fomily.  lu 
origin  has  been  traced,  not  without  some  uncertainty,  to  Salamon 
of -Estoras,  whose  sons  Piter  and  Illy6s  divided  their  patrimony 
in  1238.  Piter  founded  the  family  of  Zerhftsy,  and  Illy<£s  that 
of  Illycsb&zy,  which  became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1838. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  to  emerge  definitely  into  bistoiy 
wss  Ferencs  Zcrhfisy  (1563-1594),  vice  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Pressburg,  who  took  the  name  of  Esterhfizy  when  be 
was  created  Freik^  of  Galintha,  an  estate  acquired  by  the 
family  in  X4sx.  His  eldest  son,  Dkniel  (d.  1654),  founded  the 
house  of  Cxessnek,  the  third,  P&l  (d.  X641),  the  line  of  ZAIyom 
(Altsohl),  and  the  fourth,  Mikl66,  that  branch  of  the  family 
whkh  occupies  the  most  considerable  place  in  Htingariaa 
history,  that  of  Frakn6  or  Forchtenstein. 

This  M1KL68  (Nicholas]  EstciihAzy  of  (jaUntha  (1589-1645) 
was  bom  at  Galfintha  on  the  8ih  of  April  X58S.  His  parents 
were  ProtesUnts,  and  he  himself,  at  first,  foUowed  the  Protestant 
persuasion;  but  he  subsequently  went  over  to  Catholicism 
and,  along  with  Cardinal  Pfismfiny,  his  most  serious  rival  at 
court,  became  a  pillar  of  Catholicism,  both  idiglottsly  and 
politically,  and  a  worthy  opponent  of  the  two  great  Protesum 
championsof  the  period,  Gabriel  Beihlen  and  George  I.Rfik6czy: 
In  161 1  he  married  Orsolyfi,  the  widow  of  the  wealthy  Ferencs 
Mfigocsy,  thus  coming  into  possession  of  her  gigantic  estates, 
and  In  x639  he  acquired  Fraknd.  Matthias  II.  made  him  a 
baron  (16x3),  count  of  Betegh  (161 7),  and  lord-lieutesant  of  the 
county  d  Z61yom  and  magisUr  curiae  regise  (x6i8).  At  the 
coronation  of  Ferdiiund  II.,  when  he  officiated  as  grand-standard* 
bearer,  he  received  the  order  tA  the  Golden  Fleece  and  fresh 
donations.  At  the  diet  of  Sopron,  X625,  he  was  elected  palatine 
of  Hungary.  As  a  diplomatist  he  powerfully  contributed  to 
t»ing  about  the  peace  of  NIkolsbarg  (idsa)  and  the  peace  of 
I«ins  (X645)  (see  Huncaky:  Hwtory).  His  political  ideal  sras 
the  cons^dation  of  the  Habsbuig  dynasty  aa  a  means  towards 
freeing  Hungary  from  the  Ttirkish  yoke.  He  himself,  on  one 
occasion  (1623),  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  banks  of  the  Nyitra; 
but  anything  like  sustained  operations  against  them  was  then 
impossible.  Ho  was  also  one  of  the  most  eminent  writeis  of  his 
day.  He  died  at  Nagy-Hefi&n  on  the  xith  of  September  1645, 
leaving  five  sons. 

See  Warkeof  NickaUa  Eite-Mfv.  witha  biocmpbyhy  Feteoci  Toldi 
(Hung.)  (Pest.  185a):  Nicholas  Count  EsUiMay,  PalaUuaef  Uungarj 
(a  bi<^phy.  Hung.)  (Pest,  1863-1870). 

His  third  son  PAl  [Paul)  (1635-1713),  prince  palatine,  founded 
the  princely  branch  of  the  family  of  Esterhfizy.  He  was  bom 
at  Xis  Marton  (Eisenstadt)  on  the  7th  of  September  1635.  In 
1663  he  fought,  along  with  Mikl6s  Zrinyi,  against  the  Turks, 
and  distinguished  himself  under  Montecuculi.  In  1667  he  was 
appointed  conunander-in-cbicf  in  south  Hungary,  where  he 
defeated  the  malcontents  at  Leutscbau  and  Gy^rk.  In  x6Si  be 
was  elected  palatine.  In  1683  he  participated  in  the  deliverance 
of  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  and  entered  Buda  in  1686  at  the  bead 
of  20,000  men.  Thoroughly  reactionary,  and  absolutely  dc« 
voted  to  the  Habsburgs,  he  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
to  the  curtailing  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mag>'ar  gentry  in  16S7, 
when  he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  with  (in  17x2) 
succession  to  the  first-born  of  his  house.  His  "  aulic  tendencies  " 
made  him  so  unpopular  that  his  offer  of  mediation  between  the 
R&k6czy  insurgents  and  the  govcrnmenl  was  rejected  by  the 
Hungarian  diet,  and  the  ncgotiallons,  which  led  to  the  peace  of 
Szatm&r  (see  Hukgarv:  History)  ^  were  entrusted  to  Jfinos 
P&Ufy.  He  died  on  the  i6lh  of  Nf arch  1713.  He  loved  the  arts 
and  sciences,  wrote  several  religious  works,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  compilers  of  the  Tropkacum  Domus  Tnclylae  Estoratianae. 

See  Lajos  Merfnyl,  Prince  Paid  Esterhdty  (Hung.)  (Budapest, 
1895). 

Prince  PAl  Amai,  gmndson  of  the  prince  palarine  Pfil,  was  a 

distinguished  soldier,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  fidd-manhsil  in 
1758%    On  his  death  in  176^  he  was  succeeded  by  his  hrothei; 
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Prince  Miia;6s  J6nBr  [Nicholas  Jboephl  (1714*1790),  abo  m 
brilliant  soldier,  is  pcriiapa  best  Kmcmbered  as  a  p«traa  d  the 
fine  arts.  For  his  services  in  command  of  an  infantry  brigade 
at  Kolin  (f  7S7)  he  was  spedally  mentioned  by  Count  Daun,  and 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  order  of  Maria  TheKsn. 
In  1763  be  was  appointed  captain  of  Maria  Theresa's  Hungarian 
bodyguard,  in  1764  PeUMeugmeisttTy  and  in  1768  fieki  maishaL 
His  other  honours  included  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  otder  of  Maria  Theresa.  Joseph  II.  conferred 
the  princelytitle,  which  had  previously  been  Itaiited  to  the  eldest" 
born  of  the  house,  on  all  his  descendants,  male  and  female. 
Esterhizy  died  in  Vienna  on  the  98th  of  September  1790.  He 
rebuilt  in  the  Renaissance  style  SchtossEsterhixy,  the  splendour 
of  which  won  for  it  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  Versailles.  Haydn 
was  for  thirty  years  conductor  of  his  private  orchestra  and 
general  musiad  director,  and  many  of  his  compositions  were 
written  for  the  private  theatre  and  the  concerts  ojf  this  prince. 

His  grandson,  Prince  MiXLte  [Nicholas)  <i76$-i833)  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  December  1765.  He  began  life  as  an  officer 
in  the  guards,  subsequently  making  the  grand  tour,  which  first 
awakened  his  deep  interest  in  art.  He  quitted  the  amy  for 
diplomacy  after  reaching  the  rank  of  Feidaeufmeislert  and  was 
employed  as  extraordinary  ambassador,  on  special  occasions, 
when  he  displayed  a  magnificence  extraordinary  even  for  the 
Esterhizys.  He  made  at  Vienna  an  important  collection  of 
paintings  and  engravings,  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  at  Budapest  in  1865.  At  his  summer 
palace  of  Kis  Marton  (Eiscnstadl)  he  erected  a  monument  to 
Haydn.  His  immense  expenditure  on  building  and  the  arts 
involved  the  family  in  financial  difficulties  for  two  generations. 
When  the  French  invaded  Austria  in  1797,  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  1000  men  at  his  own  expense.  In  1809,  when  Napoleon 
invited  the  Magyars  to  elect  a  new  king  to  replace  the  Habsburgs, 
overtures'  were  made  to  Prince  Nicholas,  who  refused  the  honour 
and,  further,  raised  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  defence  of  Austrian 
interests.    He  died  at  Como  on  the  24th  of  November  1833. 

His  son,  Prince  PAl  Antal  [Paul  Anthony]  (1786-1866), 
entered  the  diplomatic  service.  In  1806  he  was  secretary 
of  the  embassy  in  London,  and  in  1807  worked  with  Prince 
Mettemich  in  the  same  capacity  in  Paris.  In  x8io  he  was 
accredited  Co  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to 
deuch  Saxony  from  Napoleon,  and  in  1814  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  a  secret  mission  to  Rom^ .  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  an  the  diplomatic  negotiations  consequent  upon  the  wars 
of  1813-1815.  especially  at  the  congress  of  Ch&tillon,  and  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  prince 
regent,  sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  In  1834  he  represented 
Austria  as  ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  and  was  the  premier  Austrian  commissioner  at  the 
London  conferences  of  1830-1836.  In  1843  he  quitted  diplomacy 
for  politics  and  attached  himself  to  "the  free-prindples  party." 
He  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  responsible  Hun* 
garian  ministry  (1848),  but  resigned  his  post  in  September 
bcause  he  could  see  no  way  of  reconciling  the  court  with  the 
nation.  The  last  years  of  his-  life  were  spent  in  comparative 
poverty  and  isolation,  as  even  the  Esterh&zy-Forchtenstein 
estates  were  unequal  to  the  harden  of  supporting  his  fabulous 
extravagance  and  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  curators. 

The  cadet  branch  of  the  house  of  FVakn^,  the  members  ofwhich 
bear  the  title  of  count,  was  divided  into  three  lines  by  the  sons 
of  Ferencs  Esterh&sy  (1641-1683). 

The  eldest  of  these,  Count  Antal  (1676-1712),  distinguished 
himself  In  the  war  against  IUk6czy  in  1703,  but  changed  sides 
in  1704  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Kumcsis  at  the 
engagements  of  Nagyszombat  (1704)  and  VereskS  (1705).  In 
1706  he  defeated  the  imperialist  general  Guido  Stahrembetg 
and  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.  SttD  more  successful 
were  his  operations  in  the  campaign  of  1708,  when  he  ravaged 
Styria,  twice  invaded  Austria,  and  again  threatened  Vienna, 
on  which  occasion  the  emperor  Joseph  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  his  hands.  In  1709  he  was  routed  by  tha  superior  forces 
of  (^neral  Sigbert  Heister  at  PaloU,  but  brougbd  off  thn  re- 


maittder  of  bb  anis  vtrf  skitfulty.  In  t^i e  he  joined  Bik6cny 
in  Poland  and  accompanied  him  to  France  and  Turkey.  He 
died  in  exile  at  Rodosto  on  the  shores  of  Che  Black.  Sea.  Hit 
son  B&lint  J6zsef  (Vklentine  Josephl,  by  Anna  Maria  Nigrelli, 
entered  the  French  army,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  HaUewyll, 
or  French,  branch  of  the  family,  which  became  extinct  in  the 
male  line  in  1876  with  Count  Ladislas. 

See  Ctmni  Eskrkdzy't  Campaign  Diary  (Hung.),  ed.  by  K.  Tfaaly 
(Pest,  1901). 

Count  BAuNT  Mna6s  (1740-1805),  son  of  Bilint  J6zsef, 
was  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  on  whose 
dismissal,  in  1764,  he  resigned  the  command  of  the  French 
regiment  of  which  be  was  the  colonel.  It  was  EsterbiUy  who 
conveyed  to  Marie  Antoinette  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
occasion  of  their  betrothal,  and  the  close  relations  he  maintained 
with  her  after  her  marriage  were  more  than  once  the  occasion 
of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  never  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  be  was  the  grandson  of  a  rebel.  At  the 
French  court  he  stood  in  hi|^  favour  with  the  comte  d'Artois. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mar^chal  de  camp,  and  made 
inspector  of  troops  in  the  French  service  in  1780^  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  he  was  stationed  at  Valenciennes, 
where  he  contrived  for  a  time  to  keep  order,  and  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  French  emigrii  by  way  of  Namur;  but,  in  1790, 
he  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  assist  the  king.  At  the  urgent 
oitxeaty  6t  the  oomte  d'Artois  in  1791  Jie  quitted  Paris  for 
Coblena,  accompanied  Artois  to  Vienna,  and  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  the  same  year  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Catherine  II.  for  the  Bourbons.  He  received  an  estate  from 
Catherine  IL,  and  although  the  gift  was  rescinded  by  Paul  I., 
another  was  eventually  granted  him.  He  died  at  Grodek  in 
Volhynia  on  the  aird  of  July  1805. 

See  iiimoires,  ed.  by  E.  Daudet  (Fr.)  (Paris,  1905).  and  Lettrei 
(Paris,  1906). 

Two  other  sons  of  Count  Ferencz  (d.  1685),  Ferencs  4nd 
J6zsef,  founded  the  houses  of  Dotis  and  Csekifeas  (Landachfilz) 
respectively.  Of  their  descendants,  Count  M6wcz  (1807-1890) 
of  Dotis,  Austrian  ambassador  in  Rome  until  1856,  became 
in  x86i  a  member  of  the  ministry  formed  by  Anton  Scfamerling, 
and  in  1865  joined  the  clerical  cabinet  of  Richard  Belcredi. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  Prussia  helped  to  force  the  government 
of  Vienna  into  the  war  of  1866.  His  official  career  dosed  in 
J  866,  but  be  remained  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  clerical  party. 

See  also  Count  linos  Esterh&zy,  De^mptum  •/  the  EsUrkdty 
FamUy  (Hung.,  Budapest,  1901).  (R.  N.  fi.) 

BSTBRS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  an  alcohol  and  an  add,  with  elimination  of  water; 
they  may  ako  be  considered  as  derivatives  of  alcohols,  in  whidt 
the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  .an  add  radical, 
or  as  adds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl  group  has  been 
replaced  by  an  alkyl  or  aryl  group.  In  the  case  of  the  polybasic 
adds,  all  the  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  repUccd  in  this  way,  and 
the  compounds  formed  are  known  as  "  neutral  esters."  If, 
however,  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  add  remain  undisplaced^ 
then  '*  acid  esters  "  result  These  add  esters  retain  some  of  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  acids,  forming,  for  example, 
salts,  with  basic  oxides.  Esters  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
the  sflver  salt  of  an  add  with  an  alkyl  iodide;  by  heating  the 
alcohols  or  alcoholates  with  an  add  chloride;  by  distilling  the 
anhydrous  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  with  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  add;  or  by  heating  for  some  hours 
00  the  water  bath,  a  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  adds  (E.  Fischer 
and  A.  Spder,  Bar.,  1896,  98,  p.  3253). 

The  esters  of  the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  adds  are  cdouriess 
neutral  liquids,  which  are  generally  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolve  In  alcohol  and  ether.  Many  possess  a  fragrant 
odotir  and  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  use  as  aitifidal 
fruit  essences.  They  hydrdyse  readily  when  boiled  with  solu- 
tions of  caustic  alkalies  or  mineral  adds,  3ridding  the  constituent 
add  and  alcohol.  When  heated  with  ammonia,  they  yield  add 
amides  (^.s.).  They  form  unstable  addition  products  with 
sodiuffl  ethylatc  or  methylate.    With  the  Grignard  reagent,  they 
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form  addition  compounds  which  on  the  addition  of  water  yield 
tertiary  alcohols,  except  in  the  case  of  ethyl  fonnate,  where  a 
secondary  alcohol  is  obtained. 

\r'  ^R'  R'^ 

yOMgBr  ^yOMgBr      p. 

HCOiCiH*  ->  HC^CA.  -^  HC^R;       ->  5.>CH0H. 

N.  Menschtttldn  (Btr.,  1882. 15,  p.  1445^1111..  1879, 195,  p.  33A) 
examined  the  rate  of  esterilication  of  many  adds  with  alcohols.  It 
was  found  that  the  normal  primary  alcofiols  were  all  esterified  at 
about  the  same  rate,  the  secondary  alcohols  more  slowly  than  the 
primary,  and  the  tertiary  alcohols  still  more  slowly.  The  investi- 
gation also  showed  that  the  nature  of  the  acid  used  affected  the 
result,  for  in  an  homologous  series  of  acids  it  was  found  that  as  the 
molecule  of  the  acid  became  more  complex,  the  rate  of  esterification 
became  less.  The  formation  of  an  ester  by  the  interaction  of  an  add 
with  an  alcohol  is  a  **  reversible  "  or  "  balanced  "  action,  for  as 
M.  Berthelot  and  L.  P£an  de  St  Gilles  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.,  1862  (3). 
65.  p*  385  ct  seq.)  have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  ethyl 
acetate  from  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  a  point  of  equilibrium  is 
reached,  beyond  which  the  reacting  system  cannot  pass,  unless  the 
system  be  disturbed  in  some  way  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction.  V.  Meyer  (&f.,  1894,  27.  p.  510  et  aeq.) 
showed^  that  in  bcnzcnotd  compounds  ortho-substituents  exert  a 
great  hindbring  effect  on  the  esterificatioa  of  alcohols  by  acids  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  this  hindering  being  particularly 
marked  when  two  substituents  are  present  in  the  ortho  positions  to 
the  carboxyl  group.  In  such  a  case  the  ester  is  best  prepared  by  the 
action  of  an  alkyl  halidc  on  the  silver  salt  of  the  acid,  and  when  once 
prepared,  can  only  be  hydrolyscd  with  great  difficulty. 

Ethyl  formate,  H'COiCttii,  boils  at  5S*  C  and  has  been  used  in 
the  artificial  preparation  of  rum.  Ethyl  acetate  (acetic  ether), 
CHfCOkCsHi,  botls  at  75"  C.  Isoamylisovalcrate.  C4HrCO1C.Hu, 
boils  at  196"  C.  and  has  an  odour  of  apples.  Ethyl  butyrate« 
CsHrCOiCsHt,  boils  at  121*  C.  and  has  an  CKiour  of  pineapple.  The 
fats  (ff.v.)  and  waxes  (9.9.)  are  the  esters  of  the  higher  fatty  acids 
and  alcohols.  The  esters  of  the  higher  fatty  adds,  when  cfistilled 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  are  decomposed,  and  yield  an  olefine 
and  a  fatty  acid. 

Esten  of  the  mineral  adds  are  also  known  and  may  be  prepared 
by  the  ordinary  methods  as  given  above.  The  neutral  esters  are  as 
a  rule  insoluble  in  water  and  distil  unchanged ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acid  esters  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  are  non-volatile,  and 
form  salts  with  bases.  Ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  (sulphovinic  add), 
CtHft'HSOtt  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  alcohol.  The  ester  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  means  of  its 
barium  salt,  and  the  salt  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  the  calcu- 
lated amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  of 
strongly  add  reaction;  its  aqueous  solution  de<x>mposcs  on  stand- 
ing and  on  heating  it  forms  diethyl  sulphate  and  sulphuric  add. 
Dimethyl  sulphate,  (CHj)iS04,  is  a  colourless  K<yuid  whidi  boils  at 
i87"-i88"C.,  with  partial  decomposition.  Jtisusedaaa  methytating 
agent  (F.  UUmann).  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  using  dimethyl 
and  diethyl  sulphates,  as  the  respiratory  organs  arc  afTccted  by  the 
vapours,  leading  to  severe  attacks  of  pneumonia.  Elhyl  nitrate, 
Citii-ONOi,  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  86-3*  C.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ethyl  alcohol  (some  urea  being 
added  to  the  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  destroy  any  nitrous  add  that 
might  be  produced  In  secondary  reactions  and  which,  if  not  removed, 
would  cause  explosive  decomposition  of  the  ethyl  nitrate).  It  burns 
with  a  white  name  and  is  soluble  in  water.    When  heated  with 


pyoduct  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  adds  and  copper  turnings  is  used  in  medicine  under  the  name 
of  "  sweet  spirits  of  nitre."  Amyl  nitrite,  CsHirONO,  boils  at^**  C. 
and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  anhydrous  diazonium  salts 
(E.  Knoevcnagel,  Ber.,  1890, 23,  p.  2094).    It  b  also  used  in  medicine. 

ESTHER.  The  Book  of  Esther,  in  the  Bible,  relates  how  a 
Jewish  maiden,  Esther,  cousin  and  foster-daughter  of  Mordccai, 
was  made  his  queen  by  the  Persian  king  Ahasuerus  (Xcraes) 
after  he  had  divorced  Va&hti;  ncxtf  how  Esther  and  Mordecai 
frustrated  Haman's  endeavour  to  extirpate  the  Jews;  how 
Uaroan,  the  grand-vizier,  fell,  and  Mordecai  succeeded  him; 
how  Esther  obtained  the  king's  permission  for  the  Jews  to 
destroy  all  who  might  attack  them  on  the  day  which  Haman 
had  appointe4  by  lot  for  their  destruction;  and  la&tlyj  how  the 
feast  of  Purim  (Lots  ?)  was  instituted  to  commemorate  thdr 
deliverance.  Frequent  incidental  references  are  made  to  Persian 
CQurt-usages  (explanations  are  given  In  i.  13,  viii.  8),  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  religjious  rites  of  the  Jews  (except  fasting), 


and  even  Jerusalem  tad  the  tempWi  and  the  name  of  Isflel, 
are  studiously  ig^iorcd.  Even  tbo  name  of  God  is  not  once 
mentioned,  perhaps  from  a  d»ad  of  its  profanation  during  the 
Saturnalia,  of  Purim.  The  early  popularity  of  the  book  is  shown 
by  the  interpolated  passages  in  the  Sepiuagiat  and  the  Old 
Latin  vezslons. 

The  criticism  of  Esther  began  in  the  i8th  ocntuiy.  As  soon 
as  the  questioning  spirit  arose,  the  stxangenessof  many  sute- 
ments  in  the  book  leaped  into  view,  A  moderate  scholar  of  our 
day  can  find  no  historical  nudeus,  and  calls  it  a  sort  of  historical 
romance.^  The  very  first  verses  in  the  book  starUe  the  reader 
by  their  exaggerations,  e,g.  a  banquet  lasting  z8o  days^  *'  137 
provinces."  Farther  on,  the  improbabilities  of  the  plot  are 
noticeable.  Esther,  on  her  elevation,  keeps  her  Jewish  origin 
secret  (ii.  ro;  ci  vii.  3  ff.),  although  she  has  been  taken  from 
the  house  of  her  unck,  who  is  known  to  be  a  Jew  (iii.  4;  cf.  vi. 
13),  and  has  remained  in  constant  intercourse  with  him  (ii  11, 
19,  20,  22;  cf.  iv.  4-17)*  We  ace  further  told  that  tjie  giand- 
vizier  was  an  Agsgite  or  Amalekite  (iii.  i,  &c.);  would  the 
nobility  of  Persia  have  tolerated  this  ?  Or  did  Haman  too  keep 
his  non-Persian  origin  secret?  Also  that  Moidecai  offered  a 
gross  affront  to  Haman,  for  which  no  slighter  punishment  would 
satisfy  Haman  than  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  race 
(iii.  2-6).  Of  this  savage  design  eleven  months'  notice  is  given 
(iii.  12-14^;  and  when  the  danger  has  been  averted  by  the 
cleverness  of  Esther,  the  provincial  Jews  are  allowed  to  butcher 
75,000^  and  those  in  the  capital.  800  of  their  Peisian  leUow- 
subjects  (is.  6-16). 

It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  assembly  mentioned 
in  i.  5  may  be  that  referred  to  by  Herodotus  (vii.  8)  as  having 
preceded  the  expedition  against  Greece.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, requires  us  to  suppose  that  Xerxes  had  returned  from 
Sardia  to  Susa  by  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  which  is  bsirely  credible.  In  the reckoningof  127  provinces 
(d.  Dan.  vi.  x;  i  £sd.  iiL  2)  satrapies  and  sub-satrapies  nnay  be 
confounded.  It  a  at  any  rate  correct  to  include  India  among  the 
provinces;  this  is  justified,  not  only  by  Herodotus  (iii.  94),  but 
by  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  at  Persepolis  and  Naksh-i-Rustam. 
Herodotus  again  (vii.  8)  confirms  the  custom  referred  to  in  Esth. 
U«  13.  But  what  authority  can  make  the  conduct  of  Mordecai 
credible  ?  To-day  the  harem  is  impenetrable,  while  "  any  one 
declining  to  stand  as  the  grand-vixier  passes  is  almost  beaten 
to  death."*  This,  surely,  is  what  a  real  Mordecai  would  have 
suffered  from  a  seal  Haman.  Even  the  capridous  Xerxes  would 
never  have  permitted  the  entire  destruction  of  one  of  the  races 
of  the  empire,  nor  would  a  vizier  have  proposed  it. 

Serious  difficulties  of  another  kind  remain.  Mordecai  is 
represented  as  a  fellow-capiive  of  Jeconiah(597  B.c.),andgrand- 
vixicr  in  Xcrxes's  twelfth  year  (474  b.c)  I  This  is  parallel  to  the 
strange  statement  in  Tobit  xiv.  15.  And  how  can  we  find  room 
for  Esther  as  queen  by  the  side  of  Amcstris  (Herod,  vii.  14,  ix. 
XI  a)?  How,  too,  can  a  Jewess  have  been  a  legal  queen  (sec 
Herod,  iii.  84)  ?  Then  take  the  supposed  Persian  proper  names. 
"  Ahasuerus  "  may  no  doubt  sUnd,  but  very  few  of  the  rest 
(see  Noldekc,  Ency.  BiIk  col.  1402).  As  to  the  style,  the  general 
verdict  is  that  it  points  to  a  late  date  (see  Driver,  InlrodJ,  p.  484). 
Altogether,  critics  decline  to  date  the  book  earlier  than  the  3rd 
or  even  2nd  century  B.C. 

So  far  we  have  only  been  carrying  on  18th-century  criticism. 
In  more  recent  years,  however,  new  lines  of  inquiry  have  been 
opened  up.  First  of  all  by  the  great  Semitic  scholar  Lagarde. 
His  thesis  (seldom  defended  now)  was  that  Purim  corre^wnds 
to  FQrdigan,  the  name  of  the  old  Persian  New  Year's  and  AH 
Souls*  festival  held  in  spring,  on  which  the  Persians  were  wont  to 
exchange  presents  (cf.  Esth.  ix.  19).  In  1891  came  a  new 
explanation  of  Esther  from  Zimmern.  .It  is  true  that  in  its 
earlier  form  his  theory  was  very  incomplete.  But  in  justice  to 
this  scholar  we  may  notice  that  from  the  first  he  looked  for  light 
to  Babylonia,  and  that  many  other  critics  now  take  up  the  same 

*  Katrtzsch,  Old  Testament  Literature  (1898),  p.  130. 

*  So  Morier,  the  English  mimster  to  the  Penun  court,  quoted  by 
Dean  Stanly. 
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posltiDB.  Hust  fa  'aho  aaoOier  new  point  which  hm  to  be 
BentioBed,  vn.  that,  judgiiig  from  oar  cxperienoe  themhert, 
the  Book  of  Esther  has  probably  passed  through  various  stages 
of  development.  Here,  then^  are  two  points  which  call  for  in- 
vestigation, viz.  (i)  a  possible  mythological  element  in  Esther, 
and  (3)  possible  stages  of  development  prior  to  that  represented 
by  the  Hebiewtest. 

As  to  the  first  point.  The  Second  Tsxgam  j[on  £sth.  iL  7) 
long  ago  declared  that  Esther  was  so  called  "  becaose  she  was 
like  the  planet  Venns/'  Recent  scholais  have  expressed  the 
same  idea  more  critically.  Esther  is  a  modificatiaii  of  Ishtar, 
the  name  of  the  Babylonian  goddess  of  fertility  and  of  the  planet 
Venus,  whose  myth  must  have  been  partial^  known  to  the 
Israelites  even  in  pre-ezilic  times,*  and  after  the  fall  of  the  state 
must  have  acquired  a  still  stronger  hold  on  Jewish  exiles.  A 
general  knowledge  of  the  myth  of  Maxdok  among  the  Israelites 
cannot  indeed  be  proved.  Singularly  enough,  the  Bab3^nian 
colonists  in  the  dties  of  Samaria  are  said  to  have  made  idols, 
not  of  Marduk,  but  of  a  deity  called  Succoth-benotfa^  (s  Kings 
xviL  30).  Nor  docs  the  Second  Targum  help  \is  here;  it  gives  a 
wild  explanation  of  Mordecai  93  **■  pure  myrrii."  Still  it  is  plain 
that  the  name  of  the  god  Marduk  (Merodacb)  was  known  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  Coanogony  in  Gen.  i.  is  conndered  by  critics  to 
have  ultimately  aristo  out  of  the  myth  of  Maiduk's  conflict  with 
the  dragon  (see  Cosmocony).  At  any  late  the  name  Mqrdecai 
(the  vocalisation  is  uncertain)  looks  very  much  like  Marduk, 
which,  with  tenninations  added,  often  oocuis  in  cuneiform 
documents  as  a  personal  name.'  Add  to  this,  that,  according  to 
Jensen,  Ishtar  in  mythology  was  the  cousin  of  Marduk,  just 
as  the  legend  represents  Esther  as  the  cousin  of  Mordecai* 
Thesame  scholar  also  accounts  for  Esther's  other  qameHadassah 
(Eath.  ii.  7);  kadasshatu  in  Babylonian  means  "  bride,"  which 
may  bave  |>een  a  title  of  Ishtar. 

But  we  cannot  stop  short  here.  Unless  the  mythological  key 
can  also  explain  Hainan  and  Vashti,  it  is  of  no  use.  Jensen^ 
now  followed  by  Zimmem,  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  Hainan,  he 
says,  is  a  corruption  of  Hamman  or  Hummanor  Vman,  the  name 
of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Elamites,  in  whose  capital  (Susa)  the 
scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid,  while  Vashti  is  Hashti  (or  Vashti), 
probably  the  name  of  an  Elamite  goddess. 

Following  the  real  or  fancied  light  of  these  names.  Prof. 
Jensen  holds  that  the  Esther-legend  is  based  on  a  mythological 
account  of  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  deities  over  those  of 
Elam,  which  in  plain  prooe  means  the  deliverance  of  andettt 
Babylonia  from  its  Elamite  oppressors,  and  that  such  an  aooount 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Bal^lonian  New  Year's  festival, 
called  Zaffnuk,  just  as  the  Esther-kgend  is  connected  with  the 
festival  of  Puxinr. 

We  are  bound)  however,  to  mention  some  critical  objections, 
(i)  The  Babylonian  festival  corresponding  to  Purim  was  not  the 
spring  festival  of  Zagmuk,  but  the  summer  festival  of  Ishtar, 
which  is  probably  the  Saoiea  of  Berossus,  an  orgiastic  festival 
analogous  to  Purim.    (a)  According  to  Jensen's  theory,  Mordecai, 
and  not  Esther,  ought  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  Haman's  ruin. 
(3)  No  such  Babylonian  account  as  Jensen  postulates  can  be, 
indicated.    (4)  The  identifications  of  names  are  hazardous. 
Fancy  a  descoodant  of  Kish  called  Marduk,  and  an  ''Agagiie" 
called  HanunanI    Elsewhere  Bffordecai  (Ezra  ii.  2;  Neh.  Idi.  7) 
occurs  among  names  which  are  certainly  not  Persian  (Bigvai  is. 
no  exception),  and  Haman  (Tobit  xiv.  xo)  appears  as  a  nephew 
of  Achiachar,  which  is  not  a  Persiaa  name.    Esther,  moteover, 
ought  to  be  paiuHel  to  Judith;  fancy  likening  the  representative, 
of  Israel  to  the  goddess  Ishtar  1 

Next,  as  to  the  preliminaiy  literary  phases  of  Esther.  Such 
phases  are  probable,  considering  the  later  phases  reptasqited  in 
the  Septuagint.  There  may  have  once  existed  in  Hebrew  a 
story  of  the  deadly  feud  between  Mordecai  (if  that  be  the  original 

>  See  Zimmem,  Die  KtUinsekriften  und  da$  AUt  TestS*\  p.  438. 

*  Ibid4  p.  396. 

*  Johns.  AsiyricH  Duds,  hi.  198-199:  Amer.  Jemm.  qf  Sem.  Lan- 


name)  and  Haman,  witfh  tbmenfs  suggested  by  th«  stbiy  of  the 
battle  between  the  Supreme  God  and  thedragon  (sec  Cosiiogomy). 
As  the  legend  stands,  Mordecai  and  Esthor  seem  to  be  in  each 
other's  way.  In  apaasage  (1. 5  in  LXX.)  only  found  in  the  Septua^ 
9nt,  but  which'  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  Esther, 
reference  is  made  to  a  dream  of  Mordecai  respecting  two  great 
dragons,  tjt.  Mordecai  and  Haman  (z.  7).  This  seems  to  confirm 
the  view  here  mentioned.  If  so,  however,  there  must  also  have 
been  an  Esther>legend»  which  was  afterwards  woriced  up  with 
that  of  Mordecai  This  is,  in  fact,  the  view  of  Erbt.  Winckler 
takes  a  different  fine.  Linguistic  facts  and  certain  points  in  the 
contents  aens  to  him  <o  show  that  our  Esther  is  a  work  of  the 
age  of  the  Sdeuddac,  more  precisely  he  tlunks  of  the  time 
of  the  revolt  of  Mokm  under  Antiochts  HI.  Of  course  there  wsi 
a  Book  of  Esther  before  this,  and  even  in  its  redacted  form  ouc 
Esther  reflects  the  period  of  three  Persian  kings,  via.  Cyniaj 
Cambyaes  and  Darius.  Lastly,  Cheybe  {Ency.  Bib.  "  Purim,'* 
{  7),  while  agreeing  with  Winckler  that  the  book  is  based  on  an 
eariier  narrative,  holds  that  that  earlier  text  differed  more  widely 
from  the  present  in  its  geograplucal  and  historical  setting  tbsn 
Winckler  seems  to  suppose..  The  problem  ef  the  origin  of  the 
name  Purim,  hoMrever,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  received  a  final 
solution.' 

BiBLiocaAPHY,— Kueoen,  iftfiofy  «f /ffw/.  iii.  (1875),  14B-151: 
Lag^e,  Purim  (1887);  Zimmcrn  m  Sudc's  Zciischrijl,  x\.  (l890. 
pp.  157-1^.  and  KtUinsckriflen  und  das  AUe  Testament^*},  485, 
515-520,  Jensen  in  WildcboerV  Esther  (in  Marti's  series.  1898); 
PP^S7^I75:  VJiiKlf^KeUiHsekrifientinddasAiU  TesUiment<*^,p.i6h, 
AlUfnenmiuhe  Fetsckunpn^  W  ler.  i.  I-64;  Erbt,  Die  Punmsaie 
(1900) ;  Ency,  Biblica,  arttcks  "  Esther  "  and  "  Purim  "  (a  composite 
article).  CT.  K.  tj 

ADDtnOMS  to  Book  or  Esther.  These  "additions"  were 
written  originally  in  Greek  and  subsequently  interpolated  in 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Here  the  principle 
of  interpolation  has  reached  its  maximum.  Of  270  verses,  ro7 
are  not  to  be  foimd  in  the  Hebrew  text.  Hicse  additions  are 
distributed  throughout  the  book  in  the  Greek)  but  in  the  Latin 
Bible  they  were  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  canonical  book  by 
Jerome~an  action  that  has  rendered  them  meaningless.  In  the 
Greek  the  editions  fbrm  with  the  Canonical  text  a  consecutive 
history.  They  were  made  prpbably  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  their  aim  wa^  to  snpp^  the  religious  element  which  is  so 
completely  lacking  in  the  canom'cal  work.  The  first,  which  gives 
the  dream  of  Mordecai  and  the  events  which  led  to  his  advance* 
ment  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  precedes  chap.  i.  of  the  canonical 
text:- the  secondhand  fifth,  wldch  follow  iii.  13  and  viii.  12, 
furnish  copiA  of  the  letters  of  Artaxetxes  referred  ta  in  these 
verses;  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  inserted  after  chap,  iv.i 
consist  of  the  prayers  of  Mordecid  and  Esther,  with  an  accooni  of 
Esther^s  approach  to  the  king.  The  kst,  which  closes  the  book, 
tells  of  the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  Greek  text 
appears  in  two  wMely«differing  recensions.  The  one  is  supported 
by  ABa,  and  the  other— a  revision  of  the  first—by  codices  19, 
93a,  io8b.  The  latter  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Ludan. '  Swete,Olbf  Test,  in  Greek,  ii.  755,  has  given  the  former, 
while  Lagarde  has  published  both  texts  with  critical  annotations 
in  his  Librierum  Veieris  Testamenti  Canonic&rwn,  i.  504-541  (1883), 
and  Scholz  in  his  Kommeniar  Uber  das  Buck  Esther  (r  892). 

For  an  aceount  of  the  Latin  and  Syriac  venrions,  the  Targuma,  and 
the  later  Rabbinic  literature  connected  with  this  Mibject,  and  othtf 
quettions  relating  to  these  additions,  see  Fritzsche.  Exeget.  Hand' 
buck  tudenApok.  (l8«i).  i.  67-108;  Scharcr">,  iii.  330-312 ;  Fuller  in 
Speedter*s  Apier.  i.  300-402;  Rysael  in  Kautxsch's  A^ck.  u.  Pseud: 


guagfs  (April  190s).  p.  158. 

*  So  too  Zimmem,  m  Gunket's  Sckdffung  und  Ckaet,  p< 


313,  note  2. 


i.  ros-^tis;  Siegfried  in  Jetoisk  Encye.  v.  237  aqq.;  Swete^  Jntrod. 
t9  Ike  Old  Test,  in  Creek,  257  seQ.)  L.  B.  Paton,  "  A  Text-Critical 
Apparatus  to  the  Book  of  Esther"  in  O.T.  and  Semitic  Studies  in 


Memory  of  W.  E.  Harper  (Chicago,  1908).  (R.  H.  C.) 

2STH0NIA  (Ger.  EksOand  and  EstMand,  Esthonian  Eesti- 
moa  and  IfeM-moo,  also  Virppta  and  Rahedma;  Lettish  Jggaun 
Senna),  a  Baltic  province  of  Russia,  stretching  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  having  Lake  Peipus  and  Livonia 
on  the  S.  and  the  government  of  St  Petersburg  on  the  E.  An 
archipelago  of  islands,  of  which  Dag2^  is  the  largest,  belonip 
to  this  government  (Oesel  belongs  to  Livonia).  Th^  area  is 
78 1 8  sq.  m.,  503  sq.  m.  of  this  being  insular.    The  surface  }s  low« 
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not  exceediiif  xoo  ft.  in  alUtu^  ftkmg  tho  coast  •!!<!  ikmfude 
Lake  Fcipus,  while  ia  the  interior  the  average  elevation  ranges 
Irom  200  to  300  ft.,  and  nowhere  exceeds  4 50  ft  It  was  enUrdy 
covered  with  the  bottom  moraine  of  the  great  ice-sheet  of  the 
Gladal  Epoch,  resting  upon  Silurian  sandstones  and  limestooeSk 
In  places  sands  and  days  overlie  the  ghuaal  deposits.  The 
principal  stream  is  the  Narova,  which  issues  from  Lake  Peipus, 
flows  along  the  eastern  border,  and  empties  into  the  Gnlf  of  Fin« 
land.  The  other  drainage  arteries  are  all  small,  but  many  in 
number;  while  lakes  and  maishes  aggregate  fully  12}%  of  the 
total  surface.  The  climate  is  severe,  great  cold  being  cxperieno«l 
in  winter,  though  moist  west  winds  exerdsie  a  moderating  in- 
fluence. Nevertheless  the  annual  mean  temperature  ranges 
between  39**  and  43°  Fahr.  IniS/S  the  nobility,  mostly  of  German 
descent,  owned  and  fanned  52%  of  the  knd;  42%  was  farmed, 
but  not  owned,  by  the  peasants,  mostly  Esths  or  Ehsts,  and  only 
3%  was  owned  by  persons  outside  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
Since  then  one-fourth  of  the  peasantry  have  been  enabled  to 
purchase  their  holdings,  more  than  half  a  million  acres  having 
passed  iato  their  possessioo.  Agncidtufe  is  the  chief  occupation; 
and  it  is,  on  all  the  brger  holdings,  oaxried  on  with  greater 
sdentific  knowledge  than  in  any  other  pait  of  Russia.  Of  the 
total  area  about  x6-6.%  is  under  cultivation;  meadows  and 
grass-hinds  amount  to  41-7%;  and  forests  cover  19%.  The 
prindpal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes,  with  large 
quantities  of  vegetables.  Cattle-breeding  flourishes,  and  meat 
and  butter  are  constantly  increasing  items  of  export.  The  man«.> 
factories  consist'  chiefly  of  distilleries  (over  13,500,000  gallons 
annually),  cotton  (at  Krftnholm  falls  on  the  Narova),  woollen, 
flour,  paper  and  saw  mills,  iron  and  machinery  works,  and 
match  factories.  Fishing  is  active,  along  the  coast,  espcdally 
for  anchovies.  The  province  is  intersected  by  a  railway  running 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Reval,  with  branches  from  the  latter  city 
westwards  to  Baltic  Port  and  southwards  into  Livonia,  and  from 
Taps  south  to  Yuryev  (Dorpat).  The  chief  seaports  are  Reval, 
Baltic  Port,  Hapsal»  Kunda  and  Dagd.  Esthonia  is  divided  into 
four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Reval  (pop.  in  1897, 
66,292),  the  capital  of  the  province;  Hapsal,  a  lively  waterings 
place  (3338);  Weissenstein  (2509);  and  Wesenberg  (5560). 
The  population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Ehstes  (365,959  in 
1897),  Russians  (18,000),  Germans  (16,000),  Swedes  (5800),  and 
some  Jews,  is  growing  fairly  fast:  in  1870  it  numbered  323,96oy 
and  in  1897  4x3,747,  of  whom  210,199  were  women  and  76^15 
lived  in  towns;  in  1906  it  was  estimated  at  451,700.  Ninety-six 
per  cent  of  the  whole  belong  to  the  Lutheran  (church.  Education 
is,  for  Russia,  reUtively  high. 

The  Esths,  Ehsts  or  Esthonians,  who  call  themselves  Tatlopoeg 
and  Maamees,  are  known  to  the  Russians  as  Chukhni  or  Chukh- 
ontsi,  to  the  Letts  as  Iggauni,  and  to  the  Finns  as  Virolaiset 
They  belong  to  the  Finnish  family,  and  consequently  to  the 
Ural-Altaic  division  of  the  human  race.  Altogether  they 
number  dose  upon  one  million,  and  are  thus  distributed: 
365,959  in  Esthonia  (in  1897),  518,594  in  Livonia,  64,116  in  the 
government  of  St  Petersburg,  251458  in  that  of  Pskov,  and  12,855 
in  other  parts  of  Russia.  As  a  race  they  exhibit  manifest  evi- 
dences of  their  Ural-Altaic  or  Mongolic  descent  in  their  short 
stature,  absence  of  beard,  oblique  eyes,  broad  face,  low  forehead 
and  small  mouth.  In  addition  to  that  they  are  an  undei^tzed, 
ill-thriven  people,  with  long  arms  and  thin,  short  legs.  They 
cling  tenadously  to  their  native  language,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Finnish,  and  divisible  into  two,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  Into  three,  prindpal  dialects— Dorpat  Esthonian  and 
Reval  Esthonian,  with  Pernau  Esthonian.  Reval  Esthonian, 
which  preserves  more  carefully  the  full  inflectional  forms  and  pays 
greater  attention  to  the  lawi  of  euphony,  is  recognized  as  the 
literary  language.  Since  1873  l^«  cultivation  of  their  mother- 
tongue  has  been  sedulously  promoted  by  an  Esthonfao  Literary 
Society  {EesH  KorjameesU  Setts),  which  publishes  ToimetUsed,  or 
"  Instructions  "  in  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Thdy  have  a  decided 
love  of  poetry,  and  exhibit  great  facility  in  Improvising  verses 
and  poems  on  all  occasions,  and  they  sing  everywhere,  from 
morning  to  night.    Like  the  Finns  they  possess  rich  stores  of 


national  toilfs.  These,  vhkb  "bm  ml  tuinistalatble  faaui^ 
likeness  to  those  of  the.  great  Finwshepic  of  the  KaitHda,  wcee 
collected  a:^  the  Kalevi  Po«|g»  and  edited  by  KxseutswEald  («8s7), 
and  translated  in<»  Gccmisii  4>y>  Reinthal  (1957^x859)  znd 
Bertram  (1861)  Mid  by  Lttwe  (1960).  Other  ooUeotiaDS  of 
Esiknitekt  YMdkder  have  been  published  by  Nems  (xaso* 
1852)  and  Kreutxwald  and  Neuss  (1854);  while  ILtfeutswald 
(1866)  and  Jannseo  (1888)  faswe  published  ooUections  of  fegeods 
and  natioasi  tales.  The  earliest  pubiicatson  in  Esthonian  was 
ft  Luthosn.  catechism  in  the-  i6tli  centnry.  An  Esthonian 
translation  of  the  New  Testajaent  was  brinted  at  Reval  £01715. 
Between  1815  and  1331  there  Appeared  at  Femaa  twenty  volanKS 
of  BeUrHgt  mt  ^/tnauem  KemntnUs  dtr.  estknistkat  Spratkt^  by 
Rosenpliater,  and  fram  1840  tmwards  many  valuable  papcxs  on 
Esthonian  subjects  weee  cootsibuted  to  the  VerkandUmgem  da 
ieUkrtM  eslknucken  GeitUakaji  tn  DarpaL  F.  J.  Wiedemana, 
who  bbouted  indefadgably  ia  the.regbtration  and  preservation 
of  matters  connected  With  Esthonian  language  and  lore,  pabEshcd 
an  EsAnlteh'deutscktr  WdfUthuck  (J865;  and  ed.  by  Hurt, 
1891^  &c.),  and  in  1903  these  appeared  at  Reval  a  Deuisek- 
atknischa  Wirttrbuekt  hy  Plpompon  and  Xann. 

The  Esthonians  fitst  appoar  in  history  as  a  warlike  and 
predatory  cace«  the  tertor  of  the  Baltic  seamen  in  consequence  of 
thdr  piracies.  More  than  one  of  the  Danish  kinp  made  serious 
attempts  to  subdue  them.  Canute  VI.  iavadol  their  country 
(1194-1196)  and  forced  baptism  upon  many  of  them,  but  no 
sooner  did  his  war-ships  disappear  than  they  reverted  to  their 
former  heathenism.  In  1219  Waldemar  II.  undertook  a  aiore 
fonpidable  crusade  against  them,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he 
founded  the  town  and  episcopal  sec  of  Reval.  By  his  efforts 
the  northern  portion  of  the  race  were,  made  submissive  to  the 
Daaish  crowA;  but,  though  conquered,  they  were  by  no  means 
subdued,  and  were  incessantly  in  revolt,  until,  after  a  great 
lebcllion  in  1343^  Waldemar  IV.  Attcrdag  sold  for  19,000  aaarks 
his  portion  of  Esthonia  in  k346,  to  the  order  of  the  ICnigihu  o( 
the  Sword.  These  German  crusaders  had  already,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century^  fighting,  in  1224  gained  possession  of  the  regibcB 
inhabited  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  race,  that  is  those 
now  iadtded  in  Livonia.  Ftom  that  time  for  nearly  six  hundred 
years  or  more  the  Esthonians  wete  practically  reduced  to  a 
state  of  serfdom  to  the  German  .landowners.  In  1521  the  noblo 
and  dties  of  Esthonia  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  of  Sweden;  but  after  the  wars  of  Charks 
XII.,  Esthonia  was  formally  ceded  to  his  victorious  rival,  Peter 
the  Great,  by  the  peace  of  Nystad  (t  72 1).  Serfdom  was  abolished 
in  18x7  by  Tsar  AtexsAidef  X.;  but  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
was  so  little  improved  that  they  rose  in  open  revolt  In  1859. 
Since  1878,  however,  a  vast  change  for  the  better  has  been  elTected 
in  their  economic  position  ^see  above).  The  determining  feature 
of  their  recent  history  has  been  the  attempt  made  by  the  Russian 
government  (since  x88i)  and  th6  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (since 
1883)  to  rustify  and  oonvei^t  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
Germans  and  Esths  alike,  by  enforcing  the  use  of  Russian  in  the 
schools  and  by  harsh  and  repressive  measures  aimed  at  their 
lutive  langnage. 

See  Mcrkd,  Diefrekn  Letim  auid  Rstkm  (tSao);  Parrot,  Venatk 
timr  EfitwickttuHg  d€f  Spr^ehs,  Alutamm9tHt,  %fCt  der  LiiDem,  LiUem, 
Etska  (1839);  F*  Krute,  VrgeuhifhU  d$s  cslkntxhen  Vvltkssiammts 
(1846);  Wiedemann,  Cr^mmatik  der  esthniichen  Sprattie  (1875), 
and  Am  dtm  inner h  und  ttttuerH  LebcH  der  Estkrn  <i876):  K6ppen, 
Die  Btvoohur  Esttttumds  (1847);  F.  M  Oiler,  tSeitrdit  sur  Orogr^pkm 
wtd  lijfdfogfQffhU  von  £<4*lMi^  (I869*i87f)t  B*nge,  Dta  Htrzag- 
thum  EslUand  unter  den  Kbntgen  von  Danemark  (1A77);  and  Sera- 
phim. Ceschkhte  Lio-,  Est-,  und  Kutlands  (2nd  ed.,  i8sr7)  and  various 
papers  in  the  Finnisck-Ugrische  For'schvnnn. 

(P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  BB.}  C.  Eu) 

K&'IIIUIIUS  (or  fiTiCNNE;  the  Frimch  form  of  the  name; 
anglicized  to  Stephens,  and  latinised  to  Stephanus),  a  French 
family  of  scholai?  and  printers. 

The  founder  of  the  race  was  Henbi  Esnume  (d.  1520),  the 
scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Provence,  who  came  to  ^aris  in  1502, 
and  soon  afterwards  set  up  a  printing  estabKshnient  at  the  top 
of  the  rue  Saint- Jean  de  Beauvais,  on  the  hill  of  Saint-Genevi^ve 
opposite  the  law  school.    He  died  in  1520,  and,  his  three 
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beinf  i^aottf  the  hustnos  w»  eutitA  on  by  hb  foremao  Simon 
de  CoUnes,  who  io  1521  married  his  widow. 

Robert  Eshcvne  (1503-1559)  was  Henri's  second  son. 
A/ter  bis  father's  death  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  stepfather, 
and  in  this  capacity  superintended  the  printing  of  a  Latin 
edition  of  the  New  Tetumcnt  in  x6mo  (1523).  Some  slight 
alterations  which  he  had  Introduced  into  the  text  brought  upon 
him  the  censures  of  the  faculty  of  theology.  It  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  dispatcs  between  hhn  and  that  body.  It 
appeals  that  he  had  intimate  relatfoos  with  the  new  Evangelical 
preachers  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  and  that 

,  soon  after  this  lime  he  definitely  joined  the  Reformed  Cbureh. 

.  In  1 596  he  cnlercd  into  possession  of  his  father's  printing  estab- 
lishment, and  adopted  as  his  device  the  celebrated  olive>tree 
(a  reminiscence  doubtless  of  his  grandmother*^  family  of  Mont- 
olivet),  with  the  motto  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (aj.  20), 
Nali  itltum  iap€r€t  sometimes  with  the  additioir  std  time.  In 
1528  be  married  Perrette,  a  daughter  of  the  scbolar  and  printer 
Josse  Bade  (Jodocus  Radius),  and  in  the  same  year  he  published 
his  first  Latin  Bible,  an  edition  in  folio,  upon  which  He  had  been 
at  work  for  the  last  four  years.  In  153a  appeared  his  Tfusaurus 
limguae  Le/niae,  a  dicrionary  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  upon 
which  for  two  years  he  had  toiled  incessantly,  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  Thierry  of  BeauvaiSb  A  second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  appeared  io  1536,  and  a  third, 
still  further  impiovedr  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  1543.  Though  the 
Tfusautus  a  now  superceded,  its  merits  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  vastly  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared 
before;  U  formed  the  hasb  of  future  labo^^s,  a^id  evfn  as  late 
as  1734  was  considered  worthy  of  being  ce<«dited.  In  isi9 
Robert  was  appointed  king's  printer  for  Hebrew  and  Latin,  an 
ofEce  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Conrad  Neohar  in  1540,  he 
united  that  of  king!s  printer  for  Greek.  In  1 541  he  was.  entrusted 
by  Francis  1.  with  the  task  of  procuring  from  Claude  Cansmond, 
the  engraver  and  type-founder,  three  sets  of  Creek  type  for  the 
royal  press.  The  middle  site  were  the  fin»t  ready,  and  with 
these  Robert  printed  the  tditio  prinups  of  the  EceUsitUkae 
ffutoriae  of  Eusebius  and  others  (i 544).  The  sfoaUest  sue  wf  le 
first  used  for  the  i6mo  edition  of  the  New  Tesument  known 
as  the  0  mirificam  (1 546)^. while  with  the  largest  ai«ew*s< prist ed 
the  magnificent  fbllo  of  1550.  This  edition  involved  the  printer 
in  fresh  disputes  with  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  following  ,year  He  left  his  native  town  for  ever»  and 
took  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  published  in  1553  a  caustic  and 
effective  answer  to  his  persecutors  under  the  title  Ad  tentfun 
theologorum  Pariskruium,  quibiu  Biblui  a  R.  Suphant^  Tyft- 
grapho  Regto,  tx  usa  caiumniose  notarunt^  eiusdem  iS/5.  ri^PfmiiQ. 
A  French  translation,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  eacelieoce 
of  its  style»  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  year  (printed  ui 
Renouard*s  Annales  d§  Pimprimeru  dcs  Estknne).  Al  Geneva 
Robert  proved  himself  an  ardent  partisaa  of  Calvin,  several 
of  whose  works  he  published.  Ue  died  there  on  the  7th  of 
September  1559. 

It  is  by  his  work  io  eonnexion  with  the  Bible,  and  especially  as 
an  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  is  on  the  whole  best  known. 
The  text  of  his  New  Testament  of  t;jso,  either  in  its  original  form 
or  in  such  sli|;ktly  modified  form  as  it  atsumed  in  the  Ebevir  text 
of  1634,  remains  to  thisdav  the-uaditional  text.  But  this  Is  due 
rather  to  its  typographical  beauty  than  to  any  critical  merit.  The 
readings  of  the  fifteen  MSS.  which  Robert's  son  Henri  bad  collated 
<  for  the  purpose  were  merely  introduced  into  the  margin.  The  text 
wasr  9tiU  almost  exactly  that  of  Erasmus.  It  was,  however,  the  first 
edit  ion  ever  published  with  a  critical  a^pacstua  of  any  sort.  Of  the 
whole  Bible  Robert  printed  eleven  editioaa*— eight  inLatin^  two  in 
Hebrew  and  one  in  French;  while  of  the  New  TestaniMt  alone  be 
printed  twetve-~^ve  in  Creek,  five  in  Latin  and  two  in  French.  In 
the  Greek  New  Testament  of  1551  (printed  ax  GenevaMhe  present 
division  into  venes  w?s  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The cm/teifet 
princi^s  which  issued  from  Robert's  prrsa  were  eight  in  number, 
viz.  Eustbius,  including  the  Praeparatio  toangtlka  and  the  Dtmne 
Straho  etMnteticA  as  well  as  the  HtHoria  eccUsiastica  already  men* 
tioned  (IS44-IS4>6).  Afoirkapaiiu  <I545).  Dionysiut  of  Halicarnasxms 


(February  i$47)t  Akxander  TroUianu$  (Unuary  1548).  Dio  Casiiu$ 

iSkS),  Justin  Martvr  Us^i),XiphUttutt  dssi),  Appidm 

5*^1 ).  the  last  being  completed,  after  Kot>ert's  depart urejrom 


Ijanuary  isiS),  Justin  Martvr  {lS^i),'XiphUimu  (1551).  Appid 
(15^).  the  last  being  completed,  after  Kot>ert's  departure  iroiL 
Psns,  by  his  bitM  her  Charles,  and  a  ppearing  u  nder  his  name.    These 


editions,  alt  in  folio,  exceet  the  U^uhojpidut,  which  »  in  4to.  are 
unrivalled  for  beauty.  Robert  also  printed  numerous  editions  of 
Latin  classics,  of  which  perhaps  the  folio  ViVfil  of  153s  is  the  most 
noteworthy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Latin  grammars  and  other 
educatkNial  works,  many  of  which  were  written  by  Maturin  Cordier. 
his  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  humanism. 

Ceakles  EsnBNNK  (1504  or  1505-1564),  the  third  son  of 
Henri,  was,  like  his  brother  Robert,  a  man  of  considerable 
learning.'  After  the  usual  humanistic  training  he  studied 
mcdidiie.  and  took  hb  doctor's  degree  at  Paris.  He  was  for  a 
time  tutor  to  Jean  Antoine  de  Batf,  the  future  poet.  In  1551, 
when  Robert  Estienne  left  Paris  for  (3eneva,  Charles,  who  had 
remained  a  Catholic,  took  charge  of  his  printing  establishment, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  king's  printer.  In  1561  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  debtors'  prison. 

His  principal  works  are  Pnudium  Rusittum  (15^),  a  collection 
of  tracts  winch  he  had  compiled  from  ancient  writers  on  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  and  which  continued  to  be  a  favourite  book 
down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century:  Diaionarium  historicum  at 
poitkum  (tS53)i  the  first  French  encyclopaedia;  Tl^saurus  Cuereni' 
anus  (1557)1  and  De  diisectione  partium  corporis  kumani  libri  Ires, 
with  welf-drawn  woodcuts  (1548).  ^He  also  published  a  translation 
of  an  Italian  comedy,  Cli  Intonnati,  under  the  title  of  Lt  Sacrifice 
('543:  republished  as  Les  ASusa,  1S49)»  which  had  some  influence 
on  tne  development  of  French  comedy:  ^nd- Paradous  (ISS3).  an  ' 
imiution  of  the  Paradossi  ijt  Ortensio  LandL 

Henki  Estibmne  (1531-159S),  sometimes  called  Henri  II., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Aulus  Cellius  Ci5S5)»  addressed  to  his  son  P^u),  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  lather's  household^  in  which,  owing  to 
the  various  nationalities  of  those  who  were  employed  on  the 
press,  Latin  was  used  as  a  common  language.  Henri  thys  picked 
up  lAt'm  as  a  child,  but  by  his  own  request  he  was  allowed  to 
learn  Creek  as  a  serious  study  bcfora  Latin.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  become  a  pupil  of  Pierre  Dante,  at  that  time  the  first 
Greek  scholar  in  France.  Two  yeais  later  he  began  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Jacques  Toussain,  one  of  the  royal  professors 
of  Greek,  and  in  the  same  year  (1545)  was  empbyed  by  his 
father  to  colbite  a  MS.  of  Diooysius  of  Hah'camassus.  In  1547 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  hunting  for  and 
collating  MSS.  and  in  intercoune  with  learned  men.  In  1550 
he  visited  England,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward 
VI.,  and  then  Ffamdets,  where  he  learnt  Spanish.  In  1551  he 
joined  his  father  at  Geneva,  which  henceforth  becune  his  home. 
In  1 554  he  gave  to  the  world,  as  the  firstfruits  of  his  researches, 
two  first  editions,  via.  a  tract  of  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus 
and  theso<allcd  "  Anacreoa."  In  1556  he  discovered  at  Kome 
ten  new  books  (ii.-xs.)  of  Dlodoms  Siculus.  In  1557  he  issued 
irom  the  press  which  in  the  previous  year  he  had  set  up  at 
Geneva  three  fint  editions,  viz.  Athemagiofas,  Maximus  Tyrins^ 
and  some  fragments  of  Greek  historians,  mduding  Appian's 
'Avn^oXw^,  and  'Ifinptffi  and  an  edition  of  Aeschylus,  tn  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Agamemrwi  was  printed  in  entirety  and  as 
a  separate  play.  In  1559  he  printed  a  Latin  trandation  from 
his  own  pen  of  SesttK  Empiricus,  and  an  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  aith  the  new  booles.  His  father  dying  in  the  same  year, 
he  became  under  his  will  owner  of  his  press,  subject,  however, 
to  the  conditioaof  keeping  it  at  Geneva.  Ia  1566  he  published 
his  best'known  French  work,  the  ApclogjU  pour  Hirodok,  or, 
as  he  himself  called  it,  VltOroduclion  ou  traitt  de  la  conjormiti 
des  merteiUes  oneiennes  avec  Us  modernes  oh  TrcitS  pripanaij  d 
VAPoiogit  pour  HirodoU,  Some  passages  being  considered 
objectionable  by  the  Geneva  consistory,  he  was  compelled  to 
cancel  the  pages  containing  them.    The  book  became  highly 

rular,  and  within  sixteen  years  twelve  editions  were  printed. 
1572  he  published  the  great  work  upon  which  he  had  been 
labouring  for  many  years,  the  Thesaurus  Graecae  linguae, 
in  5  vob.  fol.  The  ptiblication  in  1578  of  his  Deux  Dialogues 
du  nou9cau  francs  Ualtanht  brought  him  into  a  fresh  dispute 
with  the  consistory.  To  avoid  their  censure  he  went  to  F^ris, 
and  resided  at  the  French  court  for  a  year.  Qn  his  return  to 
Geneva  he  was  summoned  before  the  consistory,  and,  proving 
contumacious,  was  imprisoned  for  a  week.  From  this  time  bis 
life  became  more  and  more  of  a  nonad  ona.    He  is  to  be  iSiiind 
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at  Basel,  Heidelberg,  Vfenna,  Pest,  everywhere  but  «t  CScneva, 
these  journeys  being  undertaken  partly  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
patrons  and  purchasers,  for  the  large  sums  which  he  had  spent 
on  such  pubUcaiions  as  the  Thesaurus  and  the  Piato  of  1578  had 
almost  ruined  him.  His  press  stood  nearly  at  a  standstill.  A 
.few  editions  of  classical  authors  were  brought  out,  bul  each 
successive  one  showed  a  falling  off.  Such  value  as  the  later 
ones  had  was  chiefly  due  to  the  notes  furnished  by  Casaubon» 
who  in  1586  had  married  his  daughter  Florence.  His  last  years 
were  marked  by  ever-increasing  in&rmity  of  mind  and  temper. 
In  IS97  he  left  Geneva  for  the  last  time.  After  visiting  Mont- 
pellier,  where  Casaubon  was  now  professor,  he  started  for  Paris, 
but  was  seized  with  sudden  illness  at  Lyons,  and  died  there  at 
the  end  of  January  j  598. 

Few  men  have  ever  served  the  cause  of  learning  more  devotedly. 
For  over  thirty  years  (he  amount  which  he  produced,  whether  as 
printer,  editor  or  original  writer,  was  enormous.  The  productions 
of  his  press,  though  printed  with  the  same  beautiful  type  as  his 
father's  books,  are.  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  paper  and  ink. 
inferior  to  them  in  general  beauty.  The  best,  perhaps,  from  a 
typographical  point  oi  view,  are  the  Poetae  Craect  principes  (folio, 
15^).  ihe  Plutarch  (1^  vols.  8vo.  1572),  and  the  Plato  (3  vols,  foho, 
1578).  It  was  rather  his  scholarship  which  gave  value  tonis editions. 
.  newasnotonly  his  own  press<orrector  but  his  own  editor.  Though 
by  the  latter  half  of  the  t6th  century  nearly  all  the  important 
Creek  and  Latin  authors  that  we  now  possess  had  been  published, 
his  uniirioK  activity  still  found  some  gleanings.  Eighteen  first 
editions  of  Creek  authors  and  one  of  a  Latin  author  are  due  to  his 
press.  The  most  important  have  been  already  mentioned.  Henri's 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  editor  has  increased  of  late  years.  His 
familbrity  with  the  Greek  language  has  always  been  admitted  to 
have  been  quite  exceptional:  but  be  has  been  accused  of  want  of 
taste  and  judgment,  of  carelessness  and  rashness.  Special  censure 
has  been  ^ssed  00  his  Plutarch^  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  intra* 
duced  conjectures  of  his  own  int6  the  text,  while  pretending  to  have 
derived  them  from  MS.  authority.  But  a  late  editor,  Sntenis. 
has  shown  that,  though  like  all  the  other  editors  of  his  day  he  did 
not  give  references  to  his  authorities,  every  one  of  hit  supposed 
conjectures  can  be  traced  to  some  MS.  Whatever  [may  be  said 
as  to  his  taste  or  his  judgment,  it  seems  that  he  was  both  careful 
and  scrupulous  and  that  he  only  resorted  to  conjecture  when 
authority  failed  him.  And,  whatever  the  merit  of  his  coojectures, 
he  was  at  any  rate  the  first  to  show  what  ooniccture  could  do  towards 
restoring  a  hopelessly  corrupt  passage.  The  work,  however,  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  scholar  is  most  surety  based  is  the  Thesaurus 
Craecat  linptae.  After  making  due  altowance  for  the  fact  that 
consklerable  materials  for  the  work  had  been  already  csUected  by 
bis  father,  and  that  he  received  considerable  assistance  from  the 
German  scholar  Sylburg,  he  is  still  entitled  to  the  very  highest 
praise  as  the  producer  01  a  work  which  was. of  the  greatest  service 
to  scholarship  and  which  in  those  «srly  days  «f  Creek  learning  could 
have  t>een  produced  by  no  one  but  a  giuic. '  fvo  editions  of  the 
Thesaurus  were  published  in  the  lOth  ocotuiy-<«t .  LDodon  by 
Valpy  (t8i5-i82«  and  at  Paris  by  Didot  (1831-1863). 

It  was  one  of  Henri  Estienne's  great  merits  that,  unillce  nearly  all 
the  French  scholars  who  preceded  him;  he  did  not  neglect  his  own 
language.  In  the  TraiU  d*  la  confarmili  dn  lamtagttfran^  avte  k 
Cret  (published  in  1565,  but  without  date;  cd.  L<  Feuf&re,  l8iy>), 
French  is  asserted  to  have,  among  modeoi  languages,  the  most 
affinity  with  Creek,  the  first  of  all  languages.  Deux  Dialogues  du 
notaeau  (ran^ois  UalianiU  (Geneva,  1578;  ed.  P.  Ristdhubcr, 
2  vols..  1885)  was  directed  against  the  faahton: prevailing  in  the  court 
of  Catherine  de*  Medici  of  using  Italian  words  and  forms.  The 
Projtct  du  livre  intituU  de  la  Pricellence  du  langaffi  franfois  (Paris. 
1579^  ed.  E.  Huguet,  1896)  treats  of  the  superiority  of  French  to 
Italiaa.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Pricellence  is  the  account 
of  French  proverbs,  and,  Henry  III.  having  expressed  Mme  doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  them,  Henri  Estienne  published,  in 
J  594,  Les  Prentices  ou  le  I.  lime  des  Prooerbes  epigramwUisa  (never 
reprinted  and  very  rdrc). 

Finally,  there  remains  the  Apetogie  pokr  Hirodote,  fits  most  famous 
work.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  strange 
stories  in  Herodotus  may  be  paralleled  by  equally  stiange  ones  of 
modern  times.  Virtually  it  is  a  bittcf  satire  on  the  writer's  age. 
especially  Oh  the  Roman  Church.  Put  together  without  any  method, 
its  extreme  desuitoriness  makes  It  difficult  to  read  continuously,  but 
the  numerous  stories,  collected  partly  from  vsrioas  literary  sources, 
notably  from  the  preachers  Menot  and  Maillard.  partly  from  the 
writer's  own  multifarious  experience,  with  which  it  is  packed^  make 
it  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the 
time.  But  satire;  to  be  effective,  should  be  either  humorous  or 
righteously  indignant,  and.  while  such  humour  as  there  is  in  the 
Apotogie  b  decidefdly  heavy,  the  writer's  indignation  is  generally 
forgotten  m  his  evident  relish  for  scandal.  The  style  is.  after  all.  its 
v'*.."I1"*^  Though  it  bears  evident  traces  of  hurry,  it  is,  like  that ' 
of  all  Henri  Estienne's  Frsneh  writings,  clear,  easy  and  vigorous, ' 


uniting  the  dlratineis  and  sensuousntas  of  the  older  writers  with 
a  suppleness  and  logical  poeciskm  which  at  this  time  were  almots 
new  elements  in  French  prose.  An  edition  of  the  ApeUgie  has 
recently  been  published  by  Liseux  (ed.  Ristelhuber,  2  vols..  1879), 
after  one  ol  the  only  two  copies  of  the  original  uncancelled  edittoa 
that  are  known  to  exist.  The  very  remarkable  political  pamphlet 
entitled  Dtuours  mertetUeux  de  la  me  el  acUons  d  dipaetemens  de 
Caihertne  de  Meduii,  which  appeared  in  1574,  has  been  ascribed  to 
Henri  Estienne.  but  the  evidence  both  internal  and  external  is  ccn- 
clusivr  against  his  being  the  author  of  it.  Of  his  Latin  writings  the 
most  worthy  of  aotice  are  the  De  LaiinUate  fatso  suspeeta  (1576),  the 
PsendO'CKero  (i^77>  and  the  Niudtodidascahu  (1578).  all  thite 
•written  against  the  Ciccronians,  and  the  Franeoftwdtense  Empwium 
(1574).  a  panegyric  on  the  Frankfort  fair  (rcpnnted  with  a  Krcnch 
translation  by  Liseux,  I875).  He  also  wrote  a  large  quantity  of 
indifferent  Latin  verses,  including  a  long  poem  entitled  Musa 
monilrix  Prinetpmm  (Basel,  1590). 

The  primary  authorities  for  an  account  of  the  Estieones  are  thrir 
own  works.  In  the  garrulous  and  egotistical  prefaces  which  Henri 
was  in  the  habk  of  prefixing  to  his  editions  will  be  found  many 
scattered  biographical  details.  Twenty-seven  letters  from  Henri 
to  lohn  Ccato  of  Crafftheim  (ed.  F.  Passow,  i8jO)  have  becti  primed, 
and  there  is  one  of  Roberts  in  Hcrminjard  s  Correspomdemee  des 
RifomuUeurs  dans  de  pays  de  langue  franfaise  (9  vols,  published 
I866*i(i07>.  while  a  few  other  comemporary  rtrfcrenccs  to  him  fknl! 
be  found  in  the  same  work.  The  secondary  authorities  ar«  Janssen 
van  Alroek>veen,  Do  piiis  Stepkanorwm .  (Amsterdam.  16B3): 
Maittaire.  Slephanorum  hutoria  (London.  1709};  A.  A.  Renouard. 
Annates  de  timprimerie  des  Esiunne  (and  ed.,  Paris,  1843):  the 
article  on  Estienne  by  A.  F.  Didot  in  the  Nout.  Biog,  gin.;  Mark 
Pattison.  Essays,  i.  67  ff.  (1889).  L.  CKment,  Henri  EsHtnne  et  sou 
anme  Jram^aise  (Paris,  i899>-  There  is  a  good  account  of  Henri's 
Thesaurus  in  the  Quarl,  Reo.  for  January  i8ao.  written  by  Bishop 
filomfiekl.  (A.  A.  T.J 

ttTOII,  an  i^ban  district  in  the  Cleveland  parh'amenlary 
division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  4  m.  Si 
of  Mkldlesbroogh,  oh  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway. 
Pop.  (i90t)  11,199.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  centres  from 
which  the  great  iroostone  deposits  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  are 
worked,  and  there  are  extensive  blast-furnaces,  iron-foundries 
and  steam  sawing-mllls  in  the  district.  Immediately  W.  of 
Bston  lies  the  nrban  district  of  Ormesby  (pop.  9482),  and  the 
whole  district  is  densely  populated  (see  Middlesbsocch). 
Marton,  west  of  Ormesby,  was  the  birthplace  of  Captain  Cook 
(» 728).    Numerous  early  earthworks  fringe  the  hills  to  the  south. 

BSTOPPEL  (from  O.  Fr.  atopper,  to  stop,  bar;  esloupe^  mod. 
iUmpe,  a  plug  of  tow;  Lat.  iluppa),  a  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence 
by  which  a  party  in  litigation  is  prohibited  from  asserting  or 
denying  sOihething,  when  such  assertion  or  denial  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  own  previous  statements  or  conduct. 
Estoppel  is  said  to  arise  in  three  way>— (i)  by  record  or  judg- 
ment, (»)  by  deed,  and  (3)  by  matter  in  pais  or  conduct,  (i) 
Where  a  cause  of  action  has  been  tried  and  final  judgment  has 
been  pronounced,  the  judgment  is  conclusive— either  pany 
attempting  to  renew  the  litigation  by  a  new  action  would  be 
estopped  by  the  judgment.  "Every  judgment  is  conclusive 
proof  as  against  parties  and  privies,  of  facts  dirccily  m  issue  in 
the  case,  actually  decided  by  the  court,  and  appearing  from  the 
judgment  itself  to  be  the  ground  on  which  it  was  based  '•— 
Stephen^  Digest  of  Ike  Law  of  Evidence,  Art.  41.  (2)  It  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  deeds  as  distinguished  from  simple  ctNitracts 
that  Ihcy  operate  by  way  of  estoppel.  "  A  man  shall  always 
be  estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove 
ahy  thing  in  conlmdiciion  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly  and 
deliberately  avowed"  (Blackstone,  a  Com.  295);  eg,  where  a 
bond  recited  that  the  defendants  were  authorised  by  acts  of 
parliament  to  borrow  money,  and  that  under  such  authority  they 
had  borrowed  money  from  a  certain  person,  they  were  estopped 
from  setting  up  as  a  defence  that  they  did  not  in  fact  so  borrow 
money,  as  stated  by  their  deedi  (j)  Estoppel  by  conduct,  or, 
as  it  is  still  sometimes  called,  estoppel  by  matter  in  pais,  is  the 
most  imporunt  head.  The  rule  pmctically  comes  to  this  that, 
when  a  person  in  his  deaUngs  with  others  has  aaed  so  as  to 
Induce  them  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  and  to  act  on  such  belief, 
he  may  not  in  any  proceeding  between  himself  and  them  deny 
the  thing  to  be* true:  e.g.  a  partner  retiring  from  a  firm  without 
giving  notice  to  the  customers,  cannot,  as  a^uost  a  customer 
having  no  knowledge  of  his  retirement,  deny  that  be  is  a  partner 
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As  betwetn  landtord  tJid  ttauA  the  piindplt  opecmMs  to  pievctt 

the  denial  by  the  tenant  of  the  landlord^  title.     So  if  a  penoa 

ccnnes  upon  land  by  the  licence  of  the  penon  in  posienion,  he 

cannot  deny  that  the  licenser  had  a  title  to  the  possenioB  at  the 

time  the  licence  was  given.    Again,  if  a  man  aoocpU  n  bill  of 

exchange  he  may  not  deny  the  signature  or  the  capadty  of  the 

drawer.    So  a  pen«i  receiving  goods  as  bailke  from  another 

cannot  deny  the  title  of  that  other  Co  the  goods  at  the  time  they 

were  entrasted  to  him. 

Estoppel  of  whatever  Und  is  subject  to  one  general  nde,  that 

it  cannot  override  the  law  of  the  Isind;  for  cajaple,  a  oorpof»> 

tlon  would  not  be  estopped  as  to  acts  which  ace  tiUra  Mrer. 

See  L.  F.  Everest  and  E.  Stiode,  TU  Lam  tf  Estoppel;  M.  Cafaab6. 
Principks  rf  Eatappd, 

MTOUTHVILLB,  QUILLAUHB  D'  (X4030Z4B3),  French 
ecclesiastic,  was  bishop  of  Angers,  of  Digne,-of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina,  of  Ostta  and  Velletri,  archbishop  of  Ronen,  prior  of  Saint 
Martin  dcs  Champsi  abbot  of  Moot  St  Michel,  of  St  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  and  of  Montebooig.  He  wts  sent  to  France  as  legate  by 
Pope  Nichoks  V.  to  make  peace  between  Charles  VIL  and 
Eo^and  (i45s)»  snd  undertook,  ex  ejficio,  the  revision  of  the 
trial  of  Jcpn  of  Arc;  he  afterwuds  reformed  the  statutes  of  the 
onivernty  of  Paris.  He  then  went  to  preside  over  the  assembly 
of  clergy  which  met  at  Bourges  to  discuss  the  observation  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  (see  Basbl,  CoonaL  of),  finally  letuming 
to  Rome,  where  he  passed  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  great  builder,  Rouen,  Mont  St  Michel,  Pontoise  and  Gaillon 
owing  many  noble  buildings  to  his  initiative. . 

BVrOVBBB  (from  the  O.  Fr.  eeloeer,  estaeoit^  a  verb  used  eA 
a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  necessary;  the  word 
is  of  dispiitcd  origin;  St  has  been  referred  to  the  Lat.  ttaref 
to  stand,  or  studeret  to  desire),  a  term,  in  English  law,  for  the 
wood  which  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  may  take  from  the  land  he 
holds  for  repair  of  his  bouse,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
the  hedges  and  fences,  and  for  firewood.  The  O.  Eog.  word  for 
estover  was  &0IS  or  bpot  (literally  meaning  "  good,"  **  profit," 
the  same  word  as  seen  in  "  better  ").  The  various  kinds  of 
estoven  were  thus  known  as  house-bote,  cart  or  plough-bote, 
hedge  or  hay-bote,  and  fire-bote  respectively.  These  rif^ts 
may,  of  course,  be  restricted  by  express  covenants.  Copyholders 
have  similar  rights  over  the  land  they  occupy  and  over  the  waste 
of  the  manor,  in  which  case  the  rights  are  known  as  "  Commons 
of  estovers."  (See  Commons.) 

ESTRADA*  LA.  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Pontevedra,  15  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Santiago  de  C^mpostcla.  Pop. 
(1900)  a3,9i6.  La  Estrada  is  the  chief  town  of  a  densely-popu- 
lated mountainous  district;  its  industries  are  agriculture,  ttock- 
breeding,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 
Timber  from  the  mountain  forests  is  conveyed  from  La  Estrada 
to  the  river  UUa,  4  m.  N.,  and  thence  floated  down  to  the  sea- 
ports on  Arosa  Bay.  The  nearest  railway-stati<Hi  is  Requeijo, 
7  m.  W.,  on  the  Pontevedra-Santiago  railway.  There  are 
mineral  springs  at  La  Estrada  and  at  Caldas  de  Reyes,  xi  m. 
W.S.W. 

EStRADE,  a  French  architectural  term  for  a  raised  platform 
(see  Dais).  In  the  Levant  the  estrade  of  a  divan  is  called  Sopha 
(Blondel),  from  which  comes  our  "  sofa." 

B8TRADBS.  OODBPROl,  Comte  d'  (1607-1686),  French 
diplomatist  and  marshal,  was  bom  at  Agen.  He  was  the  son  of 
Francois d'Estrades  (d.  1653),  a  partisan  of  Henry  IV.,  and  brother 
of  Jean  d'Estrades,  bishop  of  Condom.  He  became  a  page  to 
Louis  XIIL,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
l^Iaurice  of  Holland.  In  1646  he  was  named  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary  to  Holland,  and  took  part  in  the  conferences  at  Mttnster. 
Sent  in  1661  to  England,  he  obtained  in  166a  the  restitution  of 
Dunkirk.  In  1667  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Breda  with  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1678  the  treaty  pf  Nijmwegen,  which 
ended  the  war  with  Holland.  Independently  of  these  diplomatic 
missions,  he  took  part  in  the  principal  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV., 
In  Italy  (1648),  in  Catalonia  (1655),  in  Holland  (1672);  and  was 
created  marshal  of  France  in  1675.  He  left  Leltres^  mimoires 
€i  niiocicliens  en  quoliU  d'ambassadeur  en  BoUande  depuit  i66j 


jutqm*  em  1668,  of  whitih  the  fiat  edition  In  1 709  was  fblowed  bf 
a  nine-volume  edition  (I^oodon  (the  Hague),  1743}. 

Of  the  sons  of  (}ode£roi  d'Estrades,  Jean  Francois  d'Estrades 
was  Ambassador  to  Venice  and.  Piedmont;  Louis,  marquis 
d'Estrades  (dt  171 0,  succeeded  his  father  as  governor  of  Dunkitk, 
and  was  the  father  of  Ciodefroi  Louis,  oomted'Estrades4ieutenant'< 
fenttnL  who  was  killed  at  the  siece  of  Belgrade,  27x7. 

See  r  elix  Salomon,  Frankreicks  DezUkungen  tu  dem  Sa^iscken 
Anf stand  (1637-1640},  containine  an  excursus  on  the  falsification 
of  the  letters  01  the  comte  d'Estrades:  Philippe  Lausua,  Le  MarielM 
dTEslnides  (Ageo«  X896). 

■ffRBAT  (O.  Fr.  eslnii,  Lat  esAreds),  origfauHy,  a  true  copy 
or  duplicate  of  some  original  writing  or  nooid;  now  used  itiLy 
with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  a  forfeited'  recognisance. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  pra^ioe  to  extract  and  certify  into  the 
exchequer  copies  of  entries  in  coat  rolls  which  contained  pro* 
visions  or  orden  in  favour  of  the  tteasuiy,  hence  the  estmating 
of  a  reeognixanoe  was  the  taking  out  from  among  thit  other 
records  6f  the  court  In  which  it  was  filed  and  sending  it  to  the 
exchequer  to  be  enforced,  or  sending  H  lo  the  sheriff  to  be  levied 
by  him,  and  then  returned  by  the  derk  of  the  peace  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury.    (See  Rmogiiizamcb.) 

VtKkm,  OAMtlBUJI  D*  (1573^x599),  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Antouie  d'Estrfies,  marquis  of 
Cceuvres,  and  Fnocoise  Bnbou  de  U  Bourdaisitee.  Henry  IV., 
who  hi  Neivember  x59osUyed  at  the  castle  of  Cceoviesg  became 
violently  enamoured  of  her.  Her  £sther,  anxious  to  save  his 
daughter  from  so  perUoos  an  entanglement, 'maaied  her  to 
NicboUs  d'Amerval,  seigneor  de  liancourt,  but  the  union  pwved 
unhappy,  and  in  December  1591,  Gabrielle»  wlmse  afetion  fbt 
the  king  was  sincere,  .beeame  Us  mistress.  She  lived  with  Mm 
from  December  XS93  onwards,  and  bote  hiin  several  children, 
who  were  recognised  and  Irgithnisnd  by  htm.  She  possessed 
the  king's  entire  canfidence;  he  willingly  listened  to  her  advicei 
and  created  her  marchioness  of  Monceanx,  duchess  of  Beaufort 
(1597)  axul  £tasipes  (1598),  a  peeress  of  Fiance.  The  kixtg 
even  proposed  to  many  her  in  die  event  of  the  soooess  of  his 
suit  for  the  nullification  by  the  Holy  See  of  his  maniagB  with 
Margaret  of  Valols;  but  before  the  question  was  settled  (HtbrieUe 
died,  on  the  xoth  of  April  1599.  Poison  was  of  course  suspected; 
but  her  death  was  nally  caused  by  puerpenl  ovivulsiou 
(edaanfsia). 

See  Adrien  Desdoacaux,  CcbneiUd^Estries,  Marqitisede  Mon€*aux, 
^c,  (Paris.  X889). 

ESTRBKADURA,  or  Cxtremadura,  an  andent  territorial 
division  of  central  and  western  Portugal,  and  of  western  Spain; 
comprising  the  modem  districts  of  Leiria,  Santarem  and  Lisbon, 
in  Portugal,  and  the  modem  provinces  of  Badajoz  and  C&ceres 
in  Spain.  Pop.  (1900)  3,095,818;  area,  33,055  sq.  m.  The 
name  o£  Estremadura  appears  to  be  of  early  Romance  or  I«ate 
Latin  origin,  and  probably  was  applied  to  all  the  far  western 
lands  (extretna  ora)  bordering  upon  the  lower  Tagus,  as  fair  as  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It' b  thus  equivalent  to  Land's  End,  or  Finisthre, 
In  popular  speech  it  is  more  commonly  used  than  the  names  of 
the  modem  divisions  mentioned  above,  which  were  created  in 
the  t9th  century.  As,  however,  there  are  many  radal,  economic 
and  historic  differences  betweed  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Estre- 
madura, the  two  provinces  are  separatdy  described  below. 

I.  Portuguese  Estremadura  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Beirii, 
E.  and  S.  by  Alemtejo,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop. 
(1900)  x,32x,4i8;  area,  6937  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
province,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  165  m.;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  7  a  m.  The  general  uniformity  of  the  coast-b'oe  is  broken 
by  the  broad  and  deep  estuaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Sado,  and 
by  the  four  conspicuous  promontories  of  Cape  Carvodro,  Cape 
da  Roca,  Cape  Espichel  and  Cape  de  Sines.  The  Tagus  is  the 
great  navigable  waterway  of  Portuguese  Estremadura,  flowing 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and^ed  by  many  minor  tributaries, 
noubly  the  Zesere  on  the  right  and  the  Zatas  on  the  left.  It 
divides  the  country  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  wholly 
dissimilar  in  surface  and  character.  South  of  the  Tagus  the  land 
is  almost  everywhere  low,  flat  and  monotonous,  while  in  several 
places  it  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  undrained  marshes.    The 
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Stdo,  whkh  issues  into  Setubal  Bay,  is  tlie  only  imporunt 
river  of  this  region.  North  of  the  Tagus,  and  parallel  with  its 
right  bank,  extends  the  mountain  chain  which  is  known  at  its 
northern  extremity  as  the  Serra  do  Aire  and,  where  it  terminates 
above  Cape  da  Roca,  as  the  Serra  da  Cintra.  This  ridge,  which 
is  buttressed  on  all  sides  by  lesser  groups  of  hills,  and  includes 
part  of  the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vcdras  (f.vOi  exceeds  2200  ft. 
in  height,  and  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  right-hand 
tributaries  of  the  Tagus  and  the  liz,  Sizandro  and  other  small 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  On  iu  seaward  side,  except 
for  the  line  of  sheer  and  lofty  cliffs  between  Cape  Carvoeiro  and 
Cape  da  Roca,  the  country  is  mostly  flat  and  sandy,  with  exten- 
sive heaths  and  pine  forests;  but  along  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  the  river  scenery,  with  its 
terraced  hills  of  vines,  olives  and  fruit  trees,  often  resembles 
that  of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  The  natural  resources  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura,  with  its  inhabitants,  industries,  commerce, 
communications,  &c.,  are  described  under  Portugal;  for  on 
such  matters  there  is  little  to  be  said  oC  this  central  and  most 
characteristic  province  which  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  Separate  articles  are  abo  devoted  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital,  and  Abcantes,  Cintn,  Leiria,  MAfit,  Sintarem.  Setubal, 
Thomar,  Torres  Novas  and  Torres  Vedras,  the  other  chief  towns. 
The  women  of  Peniche,  a  small  fishing  village  on  the  promontory 
of  Cape  Carvoeiro,  have  long  been  celebrated  throughout  Portugal 
for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  kces. 

2.  Spanish  Estremadura  is  boiuuled  on  the  N.  by  Leon  and 
Old  Castile,  E.  by  New  CaUile,  S.  by  Andalusia^  and  W.  by  the 
Portuguese  province  of  Beira  and  Alemtejo,  which  separate 
it  from  Portuguese  Estremadura.  Pop.  (tgoo)  8^2,410;  area, 
16,118  sq.  m.  Spanish  Estremadura  consists  of  a  tableland 
separated  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile  by  the  lofty  Sieira  de 
Credos,  the  plateau  of  B^jar  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  which  form 
an  almost  continuous  barrier  along  the  northern  frontier,  with 
its  summits  ranging  from  6000  to  more  than  8500  ft.  in  altitude. 
On  the  south  the  comparatively  low  range  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
constitutes  the  frontier  of  Andalusia;  on  the  east  and  west  there 
is  a  sttU  more  gradual  transition  to  the  plateau  of  New  Castile 
and  the  central  plains  of  Portugal.  The  tablehud  of  Spanish 
Estremadura  is  itself  bisected  from  east  to  west  by  a  Une  of 
mountains,  the  Sierras  of  San  Pedro,  Montanchez  and  Guadalupe 
<4ooo>6ooo  ft.),  which  separate-its  northern  half,  drained  by 
the  river  Tagus,  from  its  southern  half,  drained  by  the  Guadiana. 
These  two  halves  are  respectively  known  as  Alta  or  Upper 
Estremadura  (the  modem  Ciceres),  and  Baja  or  Lower  Estre- 
tnadura  (the  modern  Badajoz).  The  Tagus  and  Guadiana  flow 
from  east  to  west  through  a  monotonous  country,  level  or 
slightly  undulating,  often  almost  uninhabited,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  growth  of  shrubs  and  grass.  Perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  thb  tableland  is  the  vast  heaths  of  gum-dstus, 
which  in  spring  colour  the  whole  bndscape  wiih  leagues  of 
yellow  blossom,'  and  in  summer  change  to  a  brown  and  arid 
wilderness. 

The  climate  in  summer  is  hot  but  not  unhealthy,  except  In 
the  swamps  which  occur  along  the  Guadiana.  The  rainfall  is 
scanty;  dew,  however,  is  abundant  and  the  nights  are  coot. 
Although  the  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  in  November, 
the  winters  are  not  usually  severe.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile, 
but  drought,  floods  and  locusts  render  agriculture  difl^cult, 
and  sheep-farming  is  the  most  important  of  Estremaduran 
industries.  (See  Spain:  Agricutturt.)  In  the  19th  century, 
however,  this  industry  lost  much  of  its  former  Importance 
owing  to  foreign  competition. 

Immense  herds  of  swine  are  bred  and  constitute  &  great  source 
of  support  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  supplying  them  with 
food,  but  also  forming  a  great  article  ofexport  to  other  provinces 
—the  pork,  bacon  and  hams^ing  in  high  esteem.  The  beech, 
oak  and  chestnut  woods  afford  an  abundance  of  food  for  swine, 
and  there  are  numerous  plantations  of  olive,  cork  and  frut  trees, 
but  a  far  greater  area  of  forest  has  been  destroyed.  For  an 
account  of  commerce,  mining,  communications,  &c.,  in  Spanish 
Estremadura,  with  a  list  of  the  chief  towns,  see  CAceses  and 


Badajoz.  In  character  and  physical  type,  the  people  of  thb 
region  are  less  easily  classified  than  those  of  other  Spanish 
provinces.  They  lack  the  endurance  and  energy  of  the  Galirians, 
the  independent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Asturiana»  Basques 
and  Catalans,  the  culture  of  the  Castilians  and  Andalusians. 
Their  failure  to  dcvek>p  a  distinctive  local  type  of  character  and 
dvilitttioa  is  perhaps  due  to  the  adverse  economic  history  of 
their  country.  The  two  great  waterways  which  form  the  natural 
outlet  for  Estremaduran  commerce  flow  to  the  Atlantic  through 
a  foreign  and,  for  centuries,  a  hostile  territory.  Like  other  pans 
Of  Spain,  Estmnadun  suffered  severdy  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  and  Moon  (1499-1610), while  the  compensating  treasure, 
derived  during  the  same  period  from  Spanish  America,  De\xr 
reached  a  province  so  remote  at  once  from  the  sea  and  from 
thechiefcenues  of  national  life.  Although  Cortes  (r4S5~i547). 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico  and  Pizarro  (<:.  1471-1 54  >)f  the  con- 
queror of  Peru,  were  both  born  in  Estremadura,  their  exploits, 
far  from  bringing  prosperity  to  their  native  province,  only  en- 
couraged the  emigration  of  its  best  inhabitants.  Heavy  taxation 
and  harsh  land-hws  prevented  any  recovery,  while  the  felUng 
of  the  forests  reduced  many  fertile  areas-  to  waste  land»  aiMi  ren- 
dered worse  a  diraate  already  unfavourable  to  agriculture.  Few 
countries  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  a  deeper  impeessioo 
of  hopeless  poverty. 

BSTBmOZ,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Evon, 
fofmeriy  Included  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo;  104  m.  by  rail 
E.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Casa  Bnanca-Evora-Elvas  railway.  Fop. 
(1900)  7920.  Estremoz  is  built  at  the  base  of  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  Urge  dismantled  dtadel;  its  fortifications,  which  in  the 
X7th  century  accommodated  ao,ooo  troops  and  rendered  the 
town  one  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  frontier,  axe  now  obsolete. 
There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  ndghbourhood,  and  the  Eatremoi 
hUhas^  red  earthenware  jan,  are  used  throughout  Portugal  as 
water-holders  and  exported  to  Spain.  At  Ameixial  (1188}  and 
Montes  Claros,  near  Estfemos,  the  Spanish  were  severely  defeated 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1663  and  1665.  Villa  Vi^osa  (5841),  10  m. 
S.E.,  is  a  town  of  pre-Roman  origin,  containing  a  royal  palace. 
The  altars  with  Lstin  inscriptions  to  the  Iberian  god  Endo- 
velUcus,  found  at  Vilhi  Vi^osa,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences,  Lbbon. 

ESTUARY  (from  the  Lat.  aeshiorium,  a  place  reached  by 
aestns,  the  tide),  an  arm  of  the  sea  narrowing  inwardn  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  where  sea  and  fresh  water  meet  and  are  mixed, 
i.e.  the  tidal  portion  of  a  river's  mouth.  Structurally  the  estuary 
may  represent  the  long-continued  action  of  river  erasion  and 
tidal  erosion  confined  to  a  narrow  channel,  most  effective  where 
most  concentrated,  or  an  estuary  may  be  the  drowned  portion  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  river-valley.  In  a  map  of  Britain  showing 
sea-depths  it  will  be  observed  that  tmder  the  Severn  estuary  the 
sea  deepens  in  a  number  of  steps  descending  by  cfmcentric  Vs 
that  become  blunter  towards  deep  water  until  the  last  is  a  mere 
indentation  pointing  towards  the  long  narrow  termination  of 
the  present  estuary.  In  this  and  m  similar  cases  the  progress  of 
the  estuary  is  indicated  upon  what  is  now  the  continental  shelf. 
The  chief  interest  in  estuarine  con<titions  is  the  mingHng  of  sea 
and  fresh  water.  Where,  as  in  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  the 
fresh  water  meets  the  sea  gradually  the  water  is  mixed,  and  there 
is  very  little  change  in  sah'nity  at  high  tide.  The  fresh  water 
flows  over  the  salt  water  and  there  is  a  continuous  rapid  change 
in  sah'nity  towards  the  sea,  for  the  currents  sweeping  in  and  out 
mix  the  water  constantly.  Where  the  river  brings  down  a  great 
quantity  of  fresh  water  in  a  narrow  channel,  the  change  of 
saltnTly  at  high  and  low  water  is  very  marked.  '*  When,  however, 
the  inlet  is  very  large  compared  with  the  river,  and  there  is  no 
bar  at  the  opening,  the  estuarine  character  Is  only  shown  at  the 
upper  end.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  example,  the  landward 
half  is  an  estuary,  but  in  the  seaward  half  the  water  has  become 
more  thoroughly  mixed,  the  salinity  is  almost  uniform  from 
surface  to  bottom,  and  increases  very  gradually  towards  the 
sea.  The  river- water  meets  the  sea  diffused  uniformly  through 
a  deep  mass  of  water  scarcely  fresher  than  the  sea  itself,  so  that 
the  two  mix  uniformly,  and  the  sea  becomes  slightly  freshened 
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(hroiiglMnit  its  wbole  depth  for  many  miles  from  kbd"  (H*  R. 
MiJi.  Ke<^m^Nah$re,  1897}. 

ESZTEBOOll  (Ger.  Cram;  LaI.  SfrigftuMm),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  $6  m.  N.W»  of 
Budapest  by  nil.  Pop.  (1900)  16^8,  mostly  Magyars  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Itissituated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Gran,  and  is  divided  into  the 
town  proper  and  three  suburbst  The  town  is  the  residence  of  the 
primaU  of  Hungary,  and  its  cathedral,  built  in  1821-1870^  after 
the  model  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  Jaifest 
in  the  country.  It  is  picturesquely  built  on  an  elevated  and 
commanding  position,  ais  ft.  above  the  Danube,  and  its  done, 
visible  from  a  long  distance,  is  260  ft.  high,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  S3  ft-  The  interior  is  very  richly  decorated,  notably  with 
fine  frescoes,  and  its  treasury  and  fine  library  of  over  60,000 
volumes  are  famous^  Besides  several  other  churches  and  two 
monastic  houses,  the  principal  buildings  include  the  handsome 
palace  of  the  primate,  erected  in  1883;  the  arcblcpiscnpal  library, 
with  valuable  incunabula  and  old  MSS.;  the  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic  priests;  the  residences  of  the 
chapter^  and  the  town-hall.  The  populal  ion  is  chiefly  .employed 
in  doth'wcaving.wine-making  and  agricult  ural  pursuits.  An  iron 
bridge,  1664  ft.  long,  connects  Esstergom  with  the  market  town 
of  P&rk&ny  (popt  38 16)  00  the  opposite  bank  of  .the  Danube. 

Esztergom  is  one  of  the  oldest  townsofHungary.and is  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  St  Stephen,lhe  first  prince  crowned'^  apostolic 
king"  of  Hungary.  During  the  early  times  of  the  Hungarian 
monarchy  it  was  the  most  important  mercantile  centre  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  diets  of  1016, 11  it, 
1 114  and  1256.  It  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Tatar 
hordes  in  1241,  but  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  King  Bela  IV. 
In  1543  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was 
recovered,  in  1595,  by  Carl  von  Mansfeld.  In  1604  it  reverted 
to  the  Turks,  who  held  it  till  1683,  when  it  was  regained  by  the 
united  forces  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine.  It  was  created  an  archbishopric  in  1001. .  During 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  town  the  archbishopric  was  re- 
moved to  Tyrnau,  while  the  archbishop  himself  bad  his  residence 
in  Pressburg.  Both  returned  to  Esxtergom  in  1820.  In  1708 
it  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Joseph  I.    On  the  13th  of  April 

1818  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

For  numerous  authorities  on  the  see  and  cathedral  of  Esxtergom 

•ee  V.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  its  souths.     Topo-bibtiogr.  s.v. "  Gran." 

Of  these  may  be  mentioned  especially  F.  Knauc,  M^muittenta  Ecetesiae 

StrigintieMsis  (3  vols.,  Es^tere,  i8m>;  Joseph  Dank6,  CtsekiskUickes 

aus  d^mCratuT  DomscnatM  (Cran,  1880). 

ftrAOfiRB,  a  piece  of  light  furniture  very  similar  to  the  English 
what-not,  which  was  extensively  made  in  France  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  As  the  name  implies,  it  consistsof 
a  series  of  stages  or  shelves  for  the  reception  of  ornaments  or 
other  small  articles.  Like  the  what-not  it  was  very  often  comer- 
wise  in  shap)e,  and  the  best  Louis  XVI.  examples  in  exotic  woods 
are  exceedin^y  graceful  and  elegant. 

ETAH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  road.  Pop.  (1901)  8796.  The  district  has  an  area 
of  1737  sq.  m.  The  district  consists  for  the  noost  part  of  an 
elevated  alluvia!  plateau,  dipping  down  on  its  eastern  slope 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  uplands  are  irrigated  by  the 
Ganges  canal.  Between  the  modem  bed  of  the  Ganges  and  its 
ancient  channel  lies  a  belt  of  fertne  land,  covered  with  a  rich 
deposit  of  silt,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  natural  moisture. 
A  long  line  of  swamps  and  hollows  still  marks  the  former  course 
of  the  river;  and  above  it  rises  abruptly  the  original  cliJT  which 
now  forms  the  terrace  of  the  upland  plain.  The  Kali  Nadi,  a 
small  stream  flowing  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  district,  and  aflords  an  outlet  for  the  surface 
drainage.  Etah  was  at  an  early  date  the  seat  of  a  primitive 
Aryan  dvilizatlon,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  mentioned  by 
Hsilan  Tsang,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century 
A.D.,  as  rich  in  temples  and  monasteries.  But  after  the  bloody 
repression  of  Buddhism  before  the  8th  century,  the  district 
seems  to  have  fallen  once  more  into  the  hands  of  aboriginal 


tribes,  ftam  wABom  it  ms  vftfted  «  teoobd  tine  by  Rajpots 
dttriag.ibc  fioittie  of  thdr  great  migRtioa  eastward.  With  tht 
rest  of  upper  india  it  paaaid  under  the  away  of  Mahmud  6f 
Ghazai  in  tmy,  and  thcncdnrth  foUowed  the  iortimeB  of  the 
liahowmrdan  cmfiire.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  oentnry  it  formed 
part  of  tlie.  temtory  over  mhadi  the  waak  of  Oudh  had  made 
himself  ruler,  and  it  came  into  the  paasessioik  of  the  British 
foveounent  in  1801,  ttuder  the  treaty  of  LiackBow.  During  the 
mutiny  ^-1857  it  was  the  scene  of  serious  disturbances,  coupled 
with  the  uaiml  anarchic  quarrda  smeng  the  native  princes. 
In  1901  the  poptilation  waa  863,948,  showing  an  increase  of  23  % 
in  the  decade  due  to  the  exUanslon  of  cawd  irrigation.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  bnnch  of  the  Rajputaaa  railway  from  Agia  to 
Cawnpore,  with  stations  at  Kasganj  and  Soton,  which  are  the 
two  largest  towns.  It  has  aeveial  printing  pteaes«  andlgo 
factories^  andfsdtoriea  lor  pressing  cotton,  and  there  k  a  coo- 
sideraUe  agricultural  export  trade. 

BTAHPB8,  ANNE  J)B  PISSBLEU  IXHEIUT,  DucusssiK 
d'  (1S08-C.  1580),  mistress  of  Francis  L  of  France,  daughter  of 
Cuiyaume  de  Pisseleu,  sieur  d'HeiUy,  a  nobleman  of  Pkardyi 
She  came  to  court  before  1522,  and  was  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  «f  Louise  of  Savoy .»  Fraftcb  I.  made  her  his  mistress, 
probably  on  his  letunk  from  his  captivity  at  Madrid  (1526), 
and  soon  gave  up  Madame^le  ChAteaubriant  for  her.  Anne  was 
sprightly,  pretty,  witty  and  cultured,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  favour  of  the  king  till  the  end  of  the  reign  (1547)-  The 
liaison  received  some  ofiicial  recognition;  when  Queen  EJeaaor 
entered  Paris  (1530),  the  king  and  Aiuie  occupied  the  same 
window.  In  1533  Francis  gave  her  in  aoarriage  to  Jean  de 
Brosse*  whom  he  created  due  d'£tampes.  The  influence  of  the 
duchesse  d'£tampes,  especia^y  in  the  last  )reara  of  the  reign^ 
was  considerable.  She  upheld  Admiral  Chabot  against  the 
constable  de  Montmorency,  who  was  supported  by  her  rival, 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  the  dauphin's  sustress.  She  was  a  friend  to 
new  ideas,  and  co-operat«i  with  the  king's  sister.  Marguerite 
d'Angoul£me.  She  used  hoc  influence  to  elevate  and  enrich  her 
family,  her  uade,  Anloioe  Sangain;(d.  1559),  being  made  bishop 
of  Orleans  in  isiS  and  a  cardinal  ih  1SJ9>^  The  accuaatioiis 
made  against  her  of  having  allowed  herself  to  be  won  over  by 
the  emperor  Ch^ries  V.  and  of  playing  the  traitor  in  1544  rest  on 
no  serious  proof.  After  the  death  of  Francis  I.  (1547)  she  was 
dismissed  from  the  court  by  Diane  de  Poitiers,  humiliated  hi 
eveiy  way,  and  died  in  obscurity  much  later,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II L 

See  Paytin  Paris,  ^«^f  anr  Frauiois  J"  (Paris,  1885). 

^A1IPBS#  a  town  of  northern  Ftaace,  capital  of  an  arroodisse* 
meat  in  the  department  of  Sdne-et-Oise^  on  the  Orleans  railway, 
35  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Psris.  Pope  <i9o6)  87sa  fiumpes  is  a  long 
straggling  towti  hemmed  in  between  the  railway  on  the  north 
and  the.Chalouette  on  the  south;  the  huter  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Juine  which  waters  the  eastern. outskirts  of  the  town.  A 
fine  view  of  Etampes  is  obtained  from  the  Tour  Guinette.  a 
mined  keep  built  by  Louis  VI.  in  the  1 2th  century  on  an  eminence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  railway.  Notre*Dame  du  Fort,  the  chief 
church,  dates  from  the  nth  and  12th  centuries;  irregular  In 
plan,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  spire, 
and  for  the  crenellated  wall  which  partly  sunounds  it.  The 
interior:  contains  ancient  paintmgs  and  other  artistic  works. 
St  Basile  (12th  and  16th  centuries),  which  preserves  a  Roman- 
esque doorway,  and  St  Martin  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  with  a 
leaning  tower  of  the  x6th  century,  are  of  less  importance.  The 
civil  buildings  offer  little  interest,  but  two  houses  named  after 
Anne  de  Pisseleu  (see  above),  mistress  of  Francis  I.,  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  II.,  are  graceftd  exami^  of  Renais* 
sance  architecture^  la  the  square  there  is  a  statue  of  the 
naturalist,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  was  bom  In  £tampes.  The 
subpref  ecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instanoej  and  a  .communal  college 
are  among  the  public  institutions  of  Etampes.    Flour«milling, 

>  The  chfttcan  of  Meudon.  belonging  to  the  Sanguin  family,  was 
handed  over  to  the  docheMe  d'Etampes  in  1M9.  Saneuin  was 
translated  to  Umogee  in  1546^  and  became  archbishop  of  TOolouee 
in  1550. 
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QcUl-fouikliaf,  lettlwMiccstinK,  printing  and  tbe  nanufacturt 
ol  booU  fend  shoes  and  hosiery  are  carried  on ;  there  are  quarries 
of  pavtng-Mone,  nurseries  and  market  gardens  in  the  vidnity, 
and  the  town  his  important  markets  for  cereals  and  sheep. 

£tampes  (Lat.  SUmpae)  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  lind  in  the  early  middle  ages  belonged  to  the  crown 
domain.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  scen«  of  several 
councils*  the  most  notable  of  which  took  place  in  1130  and 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  Innocent  II.  as  the  legitimate  pope. 
In  165a,  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde  it  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  royal  troops  under  Turenne. 

LordSf  CmoUs  and  Dukes  of  ^laMpes.—Tht  tordship  of  fitampcs, 
in  iHukt  is  now  the  department  of  Seine  et  Oise  in  France,  be- 
longed to  the  royal  domain,  but  was  detached  from  it  on  several 
occasions  in  favour  of  princes,  or  kings'  favourites.  St  Louis 
gave  it  to  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  then  to  his  wife 
Marguerite  of  Provence.  Loub,  the  brother  of  Phitip  the  Fair, 
became  k>rd^  £tampes  in  1317  and  count  in  1327;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  his  grandson.  Francis  I.  raised  the 
conntshipof  £taropes  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy  for  his  mistress  Anne 
de  PIsseieu  D'Heilly.  The  new  duchy  passed  to  Diane  de  Poitiers 
(iSS3)>  to  Catherine  of  Lorraine,  duchess  of  Monlpensier  (1578), 
to  Marguerite  of  Valois  (is8>)  »od  to  Gabrielle  d'£str€cs  (1598). 
The  ktter  transmitted  it  to  her  son,  Cteur  of  Venddme,  and  his 
descendants  held  it  till  171*.  It  then  passed  by  inheritance  to 
the  families  of  Bourbon-ContI  and  of  Orleans. 

foAPLSSp  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calals,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canche, 
3  m.  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  17  m.  S.  of  Boulogne  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1906)  5136.  Staples  has  a  small  6shing  and  commercial 
port  which  enjoyed  a  certain  importance  during  the  middle 
ages.  Boat-building  is  carried  on.  There  b  an  old  church  with 
a  statue  of  the  Virgin  much  revered  by  the  sailors.  The  Canche 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  over  1600  ft.  in  length.  Le  Touquet,  in 
the  midst  of  pine  woods,  and  the  neighbouring  watering-place 
of  PariS'Plage,  3I  m.  W.  of  Staples  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuaty, 
are  much  frequented  by  English  and  French  visitors  for  golf, 
tennis  and  bathing,  and  fitaplcs  itsdf  is  a  centre  for  artists. 
Antiquarian  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of  fitaples  have  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  occu|Mes  the  site  of  the  Gatlo-Roman 
port  of  QuiHtatitus.  In  1493  a  treaty  was  signed  here  between 
Henry  VII.,  king  of  England,  and  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France. 

BTAWAH,  a  town  and  dbtrict  of  British  India,  in  the  Agra 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  has  a  station  on  the  East  Indian 
railway,  206  m.  from  Allahabad.  Pop.  (1901)  43»57o.  D^p 
6ssurcs  intersect  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  over  which 
broad  roads  connect  the  higher  portions  by  bridges  and  embank- 
ments.  Tbe  Jama  Masjid  (Great  Mosque)  is  the  chid  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  Etawah.  It  wasoriginally  a  Hindu  temple, 
and  was  adapted  to  its  present  use  by  tlie  Mahommedan  con- 
querors. Several  fine  Hindu  templet  also  stand  about  the 
mound  00  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  andent  fort.  Etawah  is 
now  only  the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district,  the  military 
cantonment  having  been  abandoned  in  x86i.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  rail  and  river.  The  manufactures  include 
oitton  doth,  skin-bottles,  combs  and  horn-ware  and  sweetmeats. 
'  The  District  of  Etawah  has  an  area  of  1691  sq.  m.  It  forms 
a  purdy  artifidal  administrative  division,  stretching  across  the 
level  plain  of  the  Doab,  and  beyond  the  valley  of  tbe  Jumna, 
to  the  gorges  of  tbe  Chambal,  and  the  last  rocky  outliers  of  the 
Vlndhyan  range.  The  district  ediibits  a  striking  variety  of 
surface  and  scenery.  The  greater  portion  lies  within  the  Doab 
or  levd  aUuvial  plain  between  the  Ga  ngcs  and  the  Jumna.  This 
part  falls  naturally  into  two  sections,  divided  by  the  deep  and 
fissured  valley  of  the  river  Sengar.  The  tract  to  the  north-east 
of  that  stream  is  rich  and  fertile,  bdng  watered  by  the  Cawnpore 
and  Etawah  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and  other  imporunt 
works.  The  south-western  region  has  the  same  natural  advan- 
tages, but  possesses  no  great  irrigation  system,  and  is  con- 
sequently less  fruitful  than  the  opposite  stopcs.  Kcat  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna,  the  plain  descends  into  the  river  valley  by  a  series 


of  irild  ravines  and  terraces,  inhabited  only  by  a  scattered  race 
of  hereditary  herdsmen.  Beyond  the  Jumna  again  a  strip  of 
British  territory  extends  along  the  tangled  gorges  of  the  Chambal 
and  the  Kuari  Nadi,  far  into  the  borders  of  the  Gwalior  sute. 
This  outlying  tract  embraces  a  series  oOrodky  glens  and  mountain 
torrents,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  native  strongholds,  and  inier- 
sperKd  with  narrow  ledges  of  cultivable  alluvium.  The  climate, 
once  hot  and  sultry,  has  now  become  eomparatively  moist  and 
equable  under  the  influence  of  irrigation  and  the  planting  of  trees. 

Etawah  was  marked  out  by  its  physical  features  as  a  secure 
retreat  for  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  Upper  Doab,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  xzih  century  that  any  of  the  existing  castes  settled 
on  the  soil.  After  the  Mussulman  conquests  of  Ddhi  and  the 
surrounding  country,  the  Hindus  of  Etawah  appear  to  have 
held  their  own  for  many  generations  against  the  Mabommedaa 
power;  but  in  the  t6th  century  Baber  conquered  the  district, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Doab,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moguls  until  the  decay  of  their  empire.  After  passing  through  1  be 
usual  vicissitudes  of  Mahralta  and  Jat  conquests  during  the  loog 
anarchy  which  preceded  the  British  rule,  Etawah  was  annexed  by 
the  waair  of  Oudh  in  1773.  The  wazir  ceded  it  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1801,  but  It  still  remained  so  largely  in  tbe  bands  ol 
lawless  native  chiefs  that  some  difficulty  was  experienced  ia 
redudng  it  to  orderiy  government.  During  the  muthny  of  1S57 
sertous  disturbances  occurred  in  Etawah,  and  the  district  «-as 
occupied  by  the  rebels  from  June  to  December;  order  was  not 
completely  restored  till  the  end  of  i8$8.  In  1901  the  populatioa 
was  806,798,  showing  an  increase  of  11%  in  the  decade.  The 
district  b  partly  watered  by  branches  of  the  Ganges  canal,  and 
b  traversed  throughout  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indian 
railway  from  Cawnpore  to  Agra.  Cotton,  oibeeds  and  other 
agricultural  produce  are  exported,  and  some  indigo  is  made, 
but  manufacturing  industry  b  slight. 

nCHINO  (Dutch,  elsen,  to  eat),  a  form  of  engraving  {q.t,)  in 
which,  in  contradistinction  to  line  engraving  (9.V.),  where  tbe 
furrow  is  produced  by  tbe  ploughing  of  the  burin,  the  copper 
b  eaten  away  or  corroded  by  add. 

To  prepare  a  plate  for  etching  it  b  first  covered  with  etching- 
ground,  a  composition  which  resbts  add.  The  qualities  of  a 
ground  are  to  be  so  adhesive  that  it  wiH  not  quit  the  copper  when 
a  small  qtumtity  b  left  isolated  between  lines,  yet  not  so  adhesive 
that  the  etching  point  cannot  easily  and  entirely  remove  il; 
at  the  same  time  a  good  ground  will  be  hard  enou^  to  bear  the 
hand  upon  it,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  be  brittle. 
The  ground  used  by  Abraham  Bosse,  the  French  painter  and 
ei^graver  (1602-1676)  was  composed  as  follows: — Mdt  2  oz.  of 
white  wax;  then  add  to  it  i  oz.  of  gum-mastic  in  powder,  a 
little  at  a  time,  stirring  tin  the  wax  and  the  mastic  are  vrcO 
mingled;  then  add,  in  the  same  manner,  i  oz.  of  bitumen  in 
powder.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  applying  an  etchiog- 
ground  to  a  plate.  The  otd-fashloncd  way  was  to  wrap  a  ball 
of  the  ground  in  silk,  heat  the  plate,  and  then  rub  the  ball  upon 
the  surface,  enough  of  the  ground  to  cover  the  plate  melting 
through  the  silk.  To  equalize  the  ground  a  dabber  was  used, 
which  was  made  of  cotton-wool  under  horsehair,  the  whole 
inclosed  in  silk.  Thb  method  b  still  used  by  many  artbts, 
from  tradition  and  habit,  but  It  b  far  inferior  In  perfection  and 
convenience  to  that  which  we  will  now  describe.  When  ibe 
etching-ground  b  melted,  add  to  it  half  its  volume  of  essential 
oil  of  lavender,  mix  well,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool.  You 
have  now  a  paste  which  can  be  spread  upon  a  cold  plate  with  a 
roller;  these  rollers  are  covered  with  leather  and  made  (very 
carefully)  for  the  purpose.  You  first  ^rcad  a  little  paste  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  (if  loo  thick,  add  more  oil  of  lavender  and  mix 
.with  a  paJette  kmTe),  and  roll  it  till  the  roller  b  quite  equally 
charged  all  over,  when  the  paste  Is  easily  transferred  to  the  copper, 
which  b  afterwards  gently  heated  to  expel  the  oil  of  lavender. 
In  both  these  methods  of  grounding  a  plate,  the  work  is  not 
completed  until  the  ground  has  been  smoked,  which  b  effected 
as  follows.  The  plate  b  held  by  a  hand-vice  if  a  small  one,  orif 
large,  is  fixed  at  some  height,  with  the  covered  side  downwards. 
A  smoking  torch,  composed  of  many  thin  bees-wax  dips  twisted 
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togedieri  h  cIwb  Eghted  and  paaacd  icpeatedly  voder  tlie  phte 
ia  eveiy  diftcUott,  till  the  ground  has  incoiponted  enough 
Umpfalack  to  bUKken  it.  The  third  way  of  covering  a  pUite  for 
etching  is  to  apply  the  ground  in  solution  as  collodion  is  applied 
by  photographers.  The  ground  may  be  diSBohred  in  chloroform, 
or  in  oil  of  lavender.  The  plate  being  grounded,  its  back  and 
edges  are  protected  from  the  add  by  Japan  varnish,  which  soon 
dries,  and  then  the  dra^viog  a  traced  upon  it.  The  best  way  of 
tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet  gelatine,  which  is  employed  as 
follows.  The  gdatioe  is  laid  upon  the  drawing,  which  its  trans- 
parexure  allows  you  to  see  perfectly,  and  you  trace  the  lines  by 
scratching  the  smooth  surface  with  a  sharp  point.  You  then  fill 
these  scratches  with  fine  black<lead,  in  powder^  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  hnger,  turn  the  tracing  with  its  face  to  the  plate, 
and  rub  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher  The  black-lead  from 
the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching  ground  and  shows  upon 
it  as  pale  grey,  much  more  visible  than  anything  else  you  can 
use  for  tracing.  Then  comes  the  work  of  the  etching-needle, 
which  is  merely  a  piece  of  steel  sharpened  more  or  less.  J  M.  W. 
Turner  used  a  prong  of  an  old  steel  fork  which  did  as  well  as 
anything,  but  peater  etching-needles  are  sold  by  artists'  colour- 
makers.  The  needle  removes  the  ground  or  cover  and  lays  the 
copper  bare.  Some  artists  sharpen  their  needles  so  as  to  present 
a  cutting  edge  which,  when  used  sidewajrs,  scrapes  away  a  broad 
line;  and  many  etchers  use  needles  of  various  degrees  of  sharp- 
ness to  ga  thicker  or  thinner  lines.  It  may  be  well  to  observe, 
in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  whilst  thick  lines 
agree  perfectly  well  with  the  nature  of  woodcut,  they  are  very 
apt  to:give  an  unpleasant  heaviness  to  plate  engraving  of  all  kinds, 
whilst  thin  lines  have  generally  a  clear  and  agreeable  appearance 
in  plate  engraving.  Nevertheless,  lines  of  moderate  thickness 
are  used  effectively  in  etching  when  covered  with  finer  shading, 
and  very  thick  lines  indeed  were  employed  with  good  results 
by  Turner  when  he  intended  to  cover  them  with  mezaotint  {q.v.)f 
and  to  print  in  brown  ink,  because  their  thickness  was  essential 
to  prevent  them  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mezzotint,  and 
the  browji  ink  made  them  print  less  heavily  than  black.  Etchers 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  needle  ought  to  scratch  the 
copper  or  simply  to  glide  upon  its  surface.  A  gliding  needle  is 
much  more  free,  and  therefore  communicates  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  freedom  to  the  etching,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  that 
the  etching-ground  may  not  always  be  entirely  removed,  and 
then  the  lines  may  be  defective  from  insufficient  biting.  A 
scratching  needle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  this  serious 
inconvenience,  but  it  must  not  scratch  irregulariy  so  as  to  tngratft 
lines  of  various  depth.  The  biting  in  former  times  was  generally 
done  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  in  equal  proportions; 
but  in  the  present  day  a  Dutch  mordant  is  a  good  deal  used, 
which  is  composed  as  follows:  Hydrochloric  acid,  100  grammes; 
chlorate  of  potash,  20  grammes;  water,  880  grammes.  To  make 
it,  heat  the  water,  add  the  chlorate  of  potash,  wait  till  it  is 
entirely  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  acid.  The  nitrous  mordant 
acts  rapidly  and  causes  ebullition;  the  Dutch  mordant  acts 
slowly  and  causes  no  ebullition.  Tlie  nitrous  mordant  widens 
the  lines;  the  Dutch  mordant  bites  in  depth,  and  docs  not  widen 
the  lines  to  any  perceptible  degree.  The  time  required  for  both 
dc}x:nds  upon  temperature.  A  mordant  bites  slowly  when  cold, 
and  moreand  more  rapidly  when  heated.  Toobviate  irregularity 
caused  by  difference  of  temperature,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  heat  the 
Dutch  mordant  artifidally  to  95**  Fahr.  by  lamps  under  the  bath 
(for  which  a  photographer's  porcelain  tray  is  most  convenient), 
and  keep  it  steadily  to  that  temperature;  the  results  may  then  be 
counted  upon;  but  whatever  the  temperature  fixed  upon,  the 
results  will  be  regular  if  it  is  regular.  To  get  different  degrees  of 
biting  on  the  same  plate  the  lines  which  are  to  be  pale  are 
"  stopped  out "  by  being  painted  over  with  Japan  varnish  or 
with  etching  ground  dissolved  in  oil  of  Jayender,  the  darkest 
lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  as  they  have  to  bite  longest.  When 
the  acid  has  done  its  work  properly  the  Unes  are  bitten  in  such 
various  degrees  of  depth  that  they  will  print  with  the  degree  of 
blackness  required;  but  if  some  parts  of  the  subject  require 
to  be  made  pafer,  they  can  be  lowered  by  rubbing  them  with 


charcoal  and  dUve  oS»  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper  they 
can  be  rebitten,  or  covered  with  added  »h*<*fym,  Eebitiag  is 
done  with  the  roller  above  mentioned,  which  is  now  chaxiged 
very  hghtly  with  paste  and  rolled  over  the  copper  with  no 
pressure  but  iu  (Own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface 
but  not  fill  up  any  of  the  lines.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  then 
expelled  as  before  by  gently  heating  the  plate,  but  it  is  not 
smoked.  The  lines  which  require  xebiting  may  now  be  rebitteui 
and  the  others  preserved  against  the  action  of  the  add  by  stopping 
out.  These  are  a  lew  of  the  most  essential  techaical  points  in 
etching,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which  the  rcadet 
is  referred  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  the  processes  of  etching,  and  it  is 
only  (necessary  here  to  indicate  the  essential  facts.  A  bsid 
analysis  of  different  styles  maybe  given. 

(x)  Pm^  Line.  As  there  is  line  engraving,  so  there  b  line 
etduBg;  but  as  the  etching-needle  is  a  freer  instrument  than  the 
burin,  the  line  has  qualities  which  differ  widely  from  those  of 
the  burin  line.  Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  charm  and  beauty; 
the  liberty  of  the  one  is  charming,  and  the  restraint  of  the  other 
is  admirable  also  in  its  right  place.  In  line  etching,  as  in  Une 
engraving,  the  great  masters  purposely  exhibit  the  line  arid  do 
not  hide  it  under  too  much  shading,  (s)  Line  and  Shade,  This 
answers  exactly  in  etching  to  Mantegna's  work  in  engraving. 
The  most  imporunt  lines  are  drawn  first  throughout,  and  the 
shade  thrown  over  them  like  a  wash  with  the  brush  over  a  pea 
sketch  in  indelible  ink.  (j)  Shade  and  Texture.  This  is  used 
chiefly  to  imitate  oil->painting.  Here  the  line  (properly  so  called) 
is  entiiely  abandoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  etcher  is  given 
to  texture  and  chiaroscuro.  He  tises  lines,  of  course,  to  express 
these,  but  does  not  exhibit  them  for  their  own  beauty;  on  the 
contrary,  he  conceals  them. 

Of  these  three  styles  of  etching  the  first  is  technically  the 
easiest,  and  being  also  the  most  rapid,  is  adopted  for  sketching 
on  the  copper  from  nature;  the  second  is  the  next  in  difficulty; 
and  the  third  the  most  difficult,  on  aa»unt  of  the  biting,  which 
is  never  easy  to  manage  when  it  becomes  elaborate.  The  etcher 
has,  however,  many  resources;  he  can  make  paftsaggs  paler  by 
burnishing  them,  or  by  using  charcoal,  or  he  can  efiiacc  them 
entirely  with  the  scraper  and  charcoal;  he  can  darken  them  by 
rebiting  or  by  regrotmding  the  plate  and  adding  fresh  work; 
and  he  need  not  run  the  thk  of  biting  the  very  palest  passages 
of  all,  because  these  can  be  easily  done  with  the  dry  point,  which 
is  simply  a  well-sharpened  stylus  used  directly  on  the  coppeif 
without  the  help  of  add.  It  is  often  asserted  that  any  one  can 
etch  who  can  draw,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  assertion  likely  to 
mislead.  Wthout  requiring  so  long  an  apprenticeshq)  as  the 
burin,  etching  is  a  very  difficult  art  indeed,  the  two  main  causes 
of  its  difficulty  being  that  the  artist  does  not  see  his  work  properly 
as  he  proceeds,  and  that  mistakes  or  misfortunes  in  the  biting, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  to  the  inexperienced,  may 
destroy  all  the  relations  of  tone. 

Etching,  like  line  engraving,  owed  much  to  the  old  masten, 
but  whereas,  with  the  exception  of  Albert  Dffrer,  the  painten 
were  seldom  practical  line  engravers,  they  advanced  etching 
not  only  by  advice  given  to  othen  but  by  the  work  of  thrir 
own  hands.  Rembrandt  did  as  much  for  etching  as  other 
Raphael  or  Rubens  for  line  engraving;  and  in  landscape  the 
etchings  of  Claude  had  an  influence  which  still  continues,  both 
Rembrandt  and  Claude  being  practical  workmen  in  etching, 
and  very  skilful  workmen.  (>»ude,  Ruysdael,  Berghem,  Paid 
Potter,  Karl  Dujardin,  etched  as  they  painted,  and  so  did  a 
greater  than  any  of  thein,  Vandyck.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
xQth  century  etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art.  except  as  it 
was  employed  by  engraven  as  a  help  to  get  faster  through,  their 
work,  of  which  "  engraving  '*  got  all  the  credit,  the  public  being 
unable  to  distinguish  between  etched  lines  and  lines  cut  with 
the  burin.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  century  dates  a  great 
revival  of  etching  as  an  independent  art,  a  revival  which  has 
extended  all  over  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  copying  of  pictures  by  etching — which  was 
found  commercially  preferable  to  the  use  of  line  engravin^^ 
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t  nmber  of  ftrtbu  and  amkteuh  gradually  practised  original 
etdUDg  with  increasing  success,  notably  Sir  Se3rmour  Haden, 
|.  M.  Whistler,  Samuel  Palmer  and  others  fn  England,  Felix 
BTacquemond,C.F.Daubigny,  Charles Jacque,  Adolphe  Appian, 
Maxime  Lalanne,  Jules  Jacquemart  and  others  on  the  continent, 
besides  that  singular  and  remarlcable  genius,  Charles  Miryon. 
Etching  clubs,  or  associations  of  artists  for  the  publication  of 
original  etchings,  were  gradually  founded  in  England,  France, 
Ccmany  and  Belgium.  lii£ryDn  and  Whistler  are  two  of  the 
greatest  modem  etchers.  Among  earlier  names  mention  may 
be  made  of  Andrew  Geddes  (i  783-1844)  and  of  Sir  David  Wilkie 
(i 785-1841).  Geddes  was  the  finer  artist  with  the  needle;  he  it 
was  whom  Renibrandt  best  inspired;  his  work  was  in  the  gntnd 
manoflc  Of  the  rich  and  rare  dry-points  "  At  Peckham  Rye  " 
and  "  At  Halliford-on-Thames,"  the  deepest  and  most  briUiont 
master  of  landscape  would  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed.  David 
WiUde's  prints  were,  naturally,  not  leas  dramatic  tham  his 
^tufts,  but  the  etcher's  particuktr  gift  was  possessed  by  him 
more  intermittently:  it  is  shown  best  in  "  The  Receipt,"  a 
strong  and  vivid,  dexterous  sketch,  quite  full  of  character. 
J.  S.  Cotman's  (1783-1841)  etchings  are  also  historically  interests 
ing  thou^  they  were  "  soft  ground  "  for  the  most  part.  They 
•bow  all  his  qualities  of  elegance  and  freedom  as  a  dnughtsmao, 
and  much  of  his  large  dignity  in  the  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  T.  Girtin  ( x 775-1802),  in  the  preparations  for  his  views 
of  Paris,  was  noUbly  happy.  The  work  of  Sir  Frauds  Seymour 
Haden  (b.  18 18)  had  a  powerful  inBuence  On  the  art  in  Ekiglaiid. 
Between  1858  and  2879  Seymour  Haden— the  first  prcaidcat 
c(  tbe  Rbyal  Sodety  of  Painter  Etchers— produced  the  vast 
majcrity  of  hiaplates,  which  have  always  good  draughtsmanship, 
unity  -of  effect  and  a  personal  impnsston.  They  show  a  strong 
feeling  for  nature.  If,  amongst  some  two  hundred  subjects, 
it  were  necessary  to  sdect  one  dr  two  for  peculiar  praise,  they 
might  be  the  **  Breaking  up  of  the  Agomimnon,"  the  alnaost 
perfect  "  Water  Meadow,"  the  masterly  presentment  of  "  Erith 
Marshes,"  and  the  later  dry-point  of  "  Windmill  Hill."  Another 
great  etcher— Frenchman  by  birth,  but  English  by.k>ng  residence 
—is  Alphense  Legrcs  (?.v.).  Great  in  expression  and  suggestive 
draughtsmanship,  austere  and  economical  in  line,  Legros's  work 
is  the  grave  record  of  the  observation  and  the  fancy  of  an  imagina- 
tive mind.  In  poetic  portraiture  nothing  can  well  exceed  his 
etched  vision  of  G.  F.  Watts;  "  La  Mort  du  Vagabond  "  is 
noticeable  for  terror  and  homely  pathos;  "  Communion  dans 
Ffiglise  St  M^dard  "  is  perhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  dignity, 
vigour  end  grave  sympathy  with  which  he  addresses  himself  to 
ecclesiastical  themes..  Something  of  these  latter  qualities, 
in  dealing  with  similar  themes,  Legros  passed  on  to  his  pupil.  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd  (b.  1861)— an  etcher  in  the  true  vein;  whilst 
an  earlier  pupil,  pn^ific  as  himself,  as  imaginative,  and  some- 
times more  deliberately  uncouth — William  Strang,  A.R.A. 
(b.  1859)— carri^  on  in  his  own  way  the  tradition  of  that  part  of 
Legros's  practice,  the  preoccupation  with  the  humble,  for  which 
Legros  himself  found  certahi  warrant  in  a  portion  of  the  great 
muvr*  of  Rembrandt.  Frank  Short,  A.R.A.  (b.  1857),  as  with 
the  very  touch  of  Turner,  carried  to  completion  great  designs 
that  Turner  left  unfinished  for  the  Liber  studiorum.  The 
delicacy  of  '*  Sleeping  till  the  Flood,"  the  curiously  suggestive 
realism  of  "  Wrought  NaiU  "— a  scene  in  the  BUck  Country— 
entitle  him  to  a  ksting  place  in  the  list  of  the  fine  wielders  of  the 
etching-needle.  D.  Y.  Cameron  (b.  186$)  betrays  the  influence 
of  Rembrandt  in  a  noble  cubing,  "  Border  Towers,"  and  the 
influence  of  M6ryon  in  such  a  print  as  thai  of  "  The  Palace, 
Stirling."  His  "  London  Set "  is  particularly  fine.  The  individu- 
ality of  C.  J.  Watson  is  less  marked,  but  his  skill,  chiefly  in 
architectural  work,  is  noticeable.  Admirers  of  the  studiously 
accurate  portraiture  of  a  great  monument  may  be  able  to  set 
Watson's  print  of  "St  £ticnne  du  Mont "  by  the  side  of  Mfryon's 
august  and  mysterious  and  ever-memorable  vision.  Paul  Helleu 
(b.  1859)  in  his  brilliant  sketches,  particularly  of  women,  has 
used  the  art  of  etching  in  a  peculiarly  individual  and  ddightful 
way.  Among  the  numerals  other  modem  etchers  only  a  bare 
mention  can  be  made  of  Oliver  Hall,  Minna  BeliaglMoke  iod 


Elixabeth  Arnistnttg  (Mrs  Wation  and  Mrs  Stanhope  Forbes). 

Alfred  East,  Robert  Macbah,  Walter  Sickext,  Rebext  Gofl, 

Mortimer  Menpes,.  Percy  Thomas,  Raven  Hill,  and  Ptof .  H.  von 

Herkomer,  in  England;  in  France,  Aouasel,  J.  F,  JUffaaii 

(b.  1850).  Besnard  and  J.  J*  J.  Tissot  (18^^1903). 

The  oldest  treatise  on  etching  is  that  of  Abraham  Boaae  C1645). 
See  also  P.  G.  Hamcrton.  Euhtniand  Etchers  (1868),  and  Etchers' 
Handbook  (1881);  F.  Wedmore,  EUkint  in  Bn^nd  (1895);  Sinsec 
and  Strang,  Eteking,  Engranring,  €  c.  (1897)* 

ETEOCUSS,  in  Greek  legend,  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oedipus 
and  Jocasta  (locaste).  After  thdr  father  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country,  he  and  his  brother  Polsmdces  agreed  to  reign 
alternately  for  a  year.  Eteodes,  however,  reftised  to  keep  the 
agreement,  and  Polyneices  fied  to  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 
whom  he  persuaded  to  tmdertake  the  famous  expedition  against 
Thebes  on  his  behalf.  The  two  brothers  met  in  single  combat, 
and  both  were  slain.  The  Theban  rulers  decreed  that  only 
Eteodes  should  rtcdve  the  honour  bf  burial,  but  the  decree  was 
set  at  naught  by  Antigone  ig.v.),  the  sister  of  Polynekes.  The 
fate  of  Eteodes  and  Polyneices  forms  the  subject  of  the  Se9€% 
against  Thebes  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Pkoenissae  of  Euripides. 

ETESIAN  WIND  (LaL  eUsius,  annual;  Gr.  frof,  y«ar),  a 
Mediterranean  wind  blowing  from  the  north  and  west  in  summer 
for  about  six  weeks  annually. 

trtX  ANTOIKB  (x808-t888),  French  sculptor,  painter  and 
architect,  was  bom  In  Paris  on  the  20th  of  ^larch  t8o8.  He  first 
exhibited  in  the  salon  of  X833,  his  work  including  a  reproductica 
in  marble  of  his  **  Death  of  Hyadnthus,"  and  the  plaster  cast 
of  his  "  Cain  and  his  race  cursed  by  God."  Thiers,  who  was  at 
this  time  minister  of  public  works,  now  commissiooed  him  to 
execute  the  two  groups  of  "  Peace  **  and  •*  War,"  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  This  last,  which  established  his 
reputation,  he  reproduced  in  marble  In  the  sak)n  of  1839.  The 
French  capital  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  sculptural 
works  of  £tex,  which  included  mythological  and  religious 
subjects  besides  a  great  number  of  portraits.  His  paintinp 
include  the  subjects  of  Eur>'dice  and  the  martyrdom  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  and  among  the  best  known  of  his  architectural  pro- 
ductions are  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  fn  the  Invalides  and  a 
monument  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  £t'cx  wrote  a  number  of 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  arts.  The  bst  year  of  hs 
life  was  spent  at  Nice,  and  he  died  at  ChaviUe  (Sdne-ct-CHse) 
on  the  X4lh  of  July  1888. 

See  P.  E,  M^nnsii^t.AnMne  Etex,  Oernfrr,  scviplewt  ai  crdtiieOt, 
iio8-t9W  (Paris,  1894). 

ETHER,  (CsHt)^,  the  Atlher  of  pharmacy,  a  eotouikss, 
vtdatile,  highly  inflammable  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-736  at  o*, 
boilfng-polnt  3^  C,  and  freezing*point  1x7^*4  C.  (K.  Obaewski). 
It  has  a  strong  and  charactirristic  odour,  and  a  hot  sweethdi 
taste,  is  soluble  in  ten  parts  of  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol,  and  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  and,  in  srrtall  quantities, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  also  the  volatile  oils,  most  fatty  and 
resinous  substances,  guncotton,  caoutchouc  and  certain  of  the 
vegetable  alkaloids.  The  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen  or  air  is 
violently  explosive.  The  making  of  ether  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  add  on  alcohol  was  known  in  about  the  13th  century; 
and  later  Basil  Valentine  and  Valerius  Cordus  described  its 
preparation  and  properties.  The  name  ether  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  drug  only  since  the  times  of  Frobenlus, 
who  in  1 730  termed  it  spiriins  adherens  or  vini  titrioichts.  It 
was  considered  to  be  a  sulphur  compound,  hence  fts  name 
sulphur  ether;  this  idea  was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  Valentine 
Rose  in  about  x8oo.  Ether  is  manufactured  by  the  distillatioB 
of  5  parts  of  90%  alcohol  with  9  parts  of  concentrated  sulphurk 
acid  at  a  temperature  of  i40*-i4s*  C,  a  constant  stream  of 
alcohol  being  caused  to  tiow  into  the  mixture  during  the  opera- 
lion.  The  distillate  is  purified  by  treatment  with  fime  and 
caldum  chloride,  and  subsequent  distillation.  The  medianism 
of  this  reaction  was  explained  by  A.  Williamson  in  185a  for 
other  methods  of  preparation  see  Etreks.^ 

» Sec  also  J.  v.  Liebig.  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  1837,  >3,  p.  39;  t^39t 
30.  p.  t3o:  b.  Mitscheriich,  Pfigg.  Ann.^  tM,  31,  p.  373:  iSat,  S3j 
p.  95 :  A.  W.  WalUamMm.  PkiL  Mag.,  i8SP  U).  37*  pb  jSPk  ^ 
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The  pitaence  ti  so  smaH  a  q^tlty  u  1%  oC  alcohol  may  be 
delected  in  ether  by  the  colour  imparted  to  it  by  aniline  violet; 
tf  mter  or  acetic  a<id  be  picaent,  the  ether  must  be  ibaken  with 
anhydrous  potassium  carbonate  before  the  appUoatao*  of  the  test. 
Whan  heated  vith  ainc  durt»  it  yields  ethylene  and  water. 
CfadTDiaic  add  ondiKs  it  to  acetk  add  and  oaoae  osidiKS  it  to 
ethyl  peroxide.  In  contact  with  hgpdsiodlic  add  gas  at  o"C,  it 
fttrttia  ethyl  iodide  (R.  D.  Silva,  Sar.,  1&75, 8,  p.  903)^  and  with 
water  and  a  little  snlphuric  add  at  iSo"*  C,  it  yiekU  alcohol 
i£.  Edanmorer*  ZeU-i.  cktmitf  t96S,  p^.  343).  It  forms  eiyatalliae 
compounds  with  bromine  and  with  many  metallic  salts. 

Medicine, — For  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  ether  see  AXAZS* 
TBE8U.  Applied  extemaUy,  ether  evaporates  very  rapidly» 
produdng  such  intense  cold  as  to  cause  marked  local  anaesthesia. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  best  applied  aa  a  fine  spray,  but  ethyl 
dtloride  is  generally  found  more  cf&dent  and  produces  less  sub- 
sequent disoomfort.  It  aids  the  abeoiption  of  fau  and  may  be 
used  with  cod  livers  when  the  latter  is  administered  by  theshin. 
II  it  be  rubbed  in  or  evaporation  be  prevented,  it  acts,  like 
alcohol  and  chlorofonn,  as  an  irritant.  Ten  to  twenty  minims 
of  ether,  subcntaneously  injected,  constitute  perhaps  the  moat 
rapid  and  powerful  cardiac  stimulant  known,  and  are  often 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  cases  of  syncope  under  anaesthesia. 
Taken  internally,  ether  acts  in  mai^  respects  similarly  to  alcohol 
and  chloroform,  but  its  stimulant  action  on  the  heart  is  much 
more  marked,  being  exerted  both  reflexly  from  the  stoauch 
and  directly  after  its  rapid  abaocption.  Ether  is  thus  the  type  of 
a  rapidly  diffusible  stimulant.  It  is  also  useful  in  relieving  the 
paroxysms  of  asthma.  The  dose  for  repeated  administration 
is  from  10  to  30  minima  and  for  a  single  administration  up  to  a 
drachm. 

Chronic  Poisoning.— A  dose  of  a  little  more  than  a  drachm 
(a  teaspoonful)  will  produce  a  condition  of  inebriation  lasting 
for  one-half  to  one  hour,  but  the  dose  must  soon  be  greatly  in- 
creased. The  after-effects  are,  if  anything,  rather  pleasant,  and 
the  habit  of  ether  drinking  is  certainly  not  so  Injurious  as  alcohol- 
ism. The  prindpal  symptons  of  dironic  ether-drinking  are  a 
weakening  of  the  activity  of  the  special  senses,  and  notably 
sight  and  hearing,  a  lowering  of  the  intelligence  and  a  degree 
of  general  paresis  (partial  paralysis)  of  motion. 

BTHKREDGB  [or  Etherege],  SIB  GEORGE  <r.  1635-1691), 
English  dramatist,  was  bom  about  the  year  1635,  and  belonged 
to  an  Oxfoidshire  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  but  Dennis  assures  us  that "  to  his  certain  knowledge 
he  understood  ndther  Greek  nor  Latin."  He  travelled  abroad 
early,  and  seems  to  have  resided  in  France.  It  is  possible  that 
he  witnessed  in  Paris  the  performances  of  some  of  MoUcrc's 
earliest  comedies;  and  he  seems,  from  an  allusion  in  one  of  his 
plays,  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Bussy  Rabutin. 
On  his  return  to  London  he  studied  the  law  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  in- 
dulged freely  in  pleasure. 

Sometime  soon  after  the  Restoration  he  composed  his  comedy 
of  The  Comical  Revenge  or  Love  in  a  Tubf  which  introduced  him 
to  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  the  earl  of  Dorset.  This  was 
brought  out  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in  1664,  and  a  few  copies  were 
printed  in  the  same  year.  It  is  partly  in  rhymned  heroic  verse, 
like  the  stilted  tragedies  of  the  Howards  and  Killigrews,  but  it 
contains  comic  scenes  that  are  exceedingly  bright  and  fresh. 
The  q>arring  between  Sir  Frederick  and  the  M^dow  introduced  a 
style  of  wit  hitherto  unknown  upon  the  English  stage.  The 
success  of  this  play  was  very  great,  but  Etheredge  waited  four 
years  before  he  repeated  his  experiment.  Meanwhile  he  gained 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  poetical  beau,  and  moved  in  the  drcle 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Rochester  and  the  other  noble  wits 
of  the  day.  In  x668  he  brought  out  She  vmdd  if  she  could,  a 
comedy  in  many  respects  admirable,  full  of  action,  Vnt  and 
spirit,  although  to  the  last  degree  frivolous  and  immoral.  But  in 
this  play  Etheredge  first  shows  himself  a  new  power  in  literature; 
he  has  nothing  of  the  rudeness  of  his  predecessors  or  the  grossness 
of  his  contemporaries.  We  move  in  an  airy  and  fuitastic  world, 
where  flirtation  is  the  only  serious  business  of  life.    At  this  time 


Etheredge  was  liviagt  Ufenakia  fiivolotta  and  uiipriiKipltd  than 
these  of  his  Coartab  and  Freemans.  He  formed  an  alhaaee  with 
the  temouf  actlcai  Mn  ESinheth  Bany;  she  bore  him  a  daughter* 
oa  whom  be  aeCtled  £booo,  but  who,  ti^appily,died  in  her  youth. 
His  waalthaad  wit,  the  djadnction  aad  chaan  of  hb  ma&Den» 
won  Etheredge  the  generaA  wonhip  of  sodety,  and  Ua  umpera* 
meat  b  beat  k&o<«m  by  the  aamca-  his  contemporaries  gave  him» 
of  "gentle  Ceocva"  aad  "ttu^  Ethesedge."  RochcMer  up* 
braided  him  for  inattcotioa  10  litcratnie;  and  at  last,  after  a 
dknce  of  eight  yeart,  he  came-forwatd  with  one  more  play,  ua* 
fortunatdy  hia  last.  Tk*  Mmt  ^  Uodn  ar  Sir  Foplimg  PInUer, 
indisputably  the  botoonedy  of  intrigue  writteninEngbmdbdore 
the  days  of  Coa^eve,  irts  acted  andpriated  in  1676,  and  eAJoyed 
an  unbounded  aiioceas.  Besides  the  merit  of  its  plot  aad  wit,  it 
had  the  personal  chant  of  being  supposed  to  aaUiiae,  or  at  least 
to  paint,  persons  well  known  jn  London.  Sir  FopUng  Flutter  was 
a  portrait  of  Beau  Hewit»  the  reigning  exquisite  of  the  hour; 
in  Dorimant  the  poet  drew  the  eaod  of  Rochester,  and  in  Medley  a 
portrait  of  himftlf;  while  even  the  drunken  dioemaker  was  a 
real  character,  who  made  his  fortune  from  being  thus  brought 
into  public  notice.  After  this  brilliant  success  Etheredge 
retired  from  literature;  his  gallantries  and  his  gambling  in  a 
few  yniiadcprurcd  him  of-  hia  fortune,  aad  he  loolMd  abow  f«  a 
richmauh.  He  was  knli^ed  before  x66o,  aad  gained  the  hand 
aad  the  money  of  a  rich  widow.  He  was  sent  by  Ciarlca  U. 
on  a  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  in  March  1685  was  appointed 
rerident  minister  in  the  imperial  Oenaan  court  at  Regensbutfr 
He  waa  veiy  uncomfortable  in  Geonany,  and  after  three  and  a 
half  years'  rtsldcnoe  left  for  IHuis.  He  had  collected  a  libmry 
at  Regensbug,  some  volumes  of' which  are  in  the  theological 
college  there.  His  >fS.  despatches  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  were  discovered  and  described  l]y  Mr  Gosse 
in  i8&x;  they  add  very  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  Etheredge's 
career.  He  died  in  Paris,  probably  in  1691,  for  Nardssua  Luttrell 
notes  in  Febnury  i^a  that "  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  late  King 
James'  ambassador  to  Vienna,  died  lately  In  Pari&" 

Ethetedge  de^ervca  to  hold  a  more  distinguished  place  in 
English  literature  than  has  generally  been  allotted  to  him.  In 
a  dull  and  heavy  age,  he  inaugurated  a  period  of  genuine  wit  and 
sprightllness.  He  invented  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  led  the 
way  for  the  masteipicces  of  Congreve  and  Slwridan.  Before 
his  time  the  manner  of  Ben  Jonson  had  prevailed  in  comedy,  and 
traditional "  hmnoua  "  and  typical  eccentricities,  instead  of  real 
characters,  had  crowded  the  comic  stage.  Etheredge  paints  with 
a  light,  faint  hand,  but  it  is  from  natun,  and  his  portraits  of  fops 
and  beaux  are  simply  uneiDcelled.  No  one  knows  better  than  he 
how  to  present  a  gay  young  gentleman,  a  Dorimant,  "  an  un* 
confinabJcroveraf  ter  amorous  adventures,"  His  genius  is  aslight 
as  thistle-down;  he  is  frivolous,  without  force  of  oonviclion, 
without  prindple;  but  his  wit  is  vesy  sparkling,  and  his  style  pure 
and  dngulariy  picturesque.  No  one  ai^roachcs  Etheredge  in 
delicate  touches  of  dress,  furniture  and  scene;  he  makes  the 
fine  airs  of  London  gentlemen  and  ladies  live  before  our  eyes 
even  more  vividly  than  Congreve  does;  but  he  has  less  insight 
and  less  energy  than  Congreve.  Had  he  been  poor  or  ambitknis, 
he  might  have  been  to  England  almost  what  ^foIiire  was  to 
France,  but  he  was  a  rich  man  fa'ving  at  hrs  case,  and  he  disdained 
to  excei  in  literature.  Etheredge  was  "  a  fair,  slender,  gented 
man,  but  spoiled  his  countenance  with  drinking."  His  con- 
temporaries all  agree  in  acknowledging  that  he  was  the  aoul  of 
affability  and  sprightly  geod-nature. 

The  life  of  Etheredge  was  first  erven  in  detail  by  Edmund  Gosae 
in  Sewnleenth  Centnry  Studies  <i«83).  Hia  works  were  edited  by 
A.  W.  Verity,  4a  |8W^  (E.  G.) 

FTHBRIDGB,  JORlf  WESIBT  O804-X866),  English  non- 
cottFormist  divine,  was  bom  near  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
24th  of  February  1804.  He  recdved  most  of  his  early  education 
from  his  father.  Though  he  never  attended  any  university  he 
acquired  ultimately  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latinf, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  French  and  German.  In  r824  be  was  placed  on 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  plan  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1826  his 
offer  to  enter  the  ministry  was  accepted,  and  after  the  usual 
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ptaltkMuary  trial  he  wis  received  into  foli  conneiioii  1  the 

confemice  of  1831.    For  two  yean  after  this  he  remained  at 

Brighton,  and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Cornwall,  being  stationed 

suocea$tve!y  at  the  Tniro  and  Falmouth  drcoits.  From  Falmouth 

he  removed  to  Datlaston,  where  in  1838  his  health  gave  way.    For 

a  good  many  years  he  was  a  supernumerary,  and  lived  for  a  while 

at  Caen  and  PariSi  where  in  the  public  libraries  he  found  great 

facilities  for  prosecuting  liis  favourite  Oriental  studies.    His 

health  having  considerably  improved,  be  became,  in  1843,  pastor 

of  the  Methodist  church  at  Boulogne.    He  returned  to  England 

in  1847,  and  was  appointed  successively  tothecircuitsof  IsUngton, 

Bristol,  Leeds,  Penaance,  Pemyn,  Truro  and  St  Austell  in  cast 

Cornwall.    Shortly  after  his  return  to  Engluid  he  received  the 

degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  university  of  Heidelberip    He  was  a 

patient,  modest,  hard-working  and  accurate  scholar.    He  died  at 

Camborne  on  the  ^th  of  May  z866. 

Hit  princtpar  works  are  Horae  A  ramaioae  (1843) :  HiOory,  LUtuwt 
Md  Littraimn  of  IA«  .Syrian  Ckmnha  (1847);  Tka  AposUUie  Acts 


(1st  vd.  in  186a,  and  in  1865).  See  Mwwirt  by  Rev.  Thoniley  Smith 
11871). 

BTHBRIDGB*  ROBBRT  (181^1903),  EngMi  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  on  the  3rd 
of  December  1819.  After  an  ordinaiy  school  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  obtained  employment  in  a  business  house  in 
Bristol  There  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  natural  history 
pursuits,  and  in  1850  was  a^iointed  curator  of  the  museum 
attached  to  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution.  He  also  became 
lecturer  on  botany  in  the  Bristol  medical  school.  In  1857, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London, 
and  eventually  became  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
In  1865  he  assisted  Prof.  Huzky  in  the  preparation  of  a  Catahgtu 
«/  Fcssilt  in  tki  Museum  of  Practical  Cedagy.  His  chief  work 
for  many  years  was  in  naming  the  fossils  collected  during  the 
progress  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  in  supplying  the  lists 
that  were  appended  to  numerous^  official  memoirs.  In  this  way 
he  acquired  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  British  fostils,  and  he 
ultimately  prepared  an  elaborate  woric  entitled  Foss^  of  the 
British  IshrndSy  StraUgrapkicatty  and  Zaologicalty  arranged. 
Only  the  iirst  volume  dealing  with  the  Palaooaoic  spedes  was 
published  (1888).  Etheridge  also  was  author  of  several  papers 
on  the  Rhaetic  Beds,  and  of  an  important  essay  on  the  Physical 
Structure  of  North  Devon,  and  on  the  Palaoontological  Value 
of  the  Devonian  Fossils  (1867).  He  edited,  and  in  the  main  re- 
wrote, the  second  part  of  a  new  edition  of  John  Phillips*  Manual 
of  Geology~«ititled  Straiigraphkal .Geology  and  Palaeoutoiogy 
(1885).  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1871,  and  was  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  i88x-x88a.  In  i88x  Etheridge  was  trans- 
ferred from  thc^Geological  Survey  to  the  geological  department 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  served  as  assistant  keeper  until 
tSQi.  He  died  at  Chdsca,  London,  on  the  x8th  of  December 
1903. 

Memoir  by  Dr  Henry  Woodward  (with  list  of  works  and  portrait) 
in  Geological  Magasinet  January  X904:  also  Memoir  by  H.  B.  Wood- 
ward (with  portrait)  in  Proc  Bristol  Nat,  Soc  x.  175. 

'  BTHEBS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the  general 
formula  RO*R',  where  R,  R' «  alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  anhydrides  of  Uie  alcohols,  being  formed  by 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  the 
alcohols;  those  in  which  the  two  hydrocarbon  radicals  are 
similar  are  known  as  simple  ethers,  and  those  in  which  they  ara 
dissimOar  as  mixed  ethers.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  on  the  alcohols,  alkyl 
sulphuric  adds  being  first  formed,  which  yidd  ethexs  on  heating 
with  alcohola.  The  proc^  may  be  made  a  continuous  one  by 
running  «  thin  stream  of  alcohol  continually  into  the  heated 
reaction  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add.  Benzene  sul- 
phonic  acid  has  been  used  in  place  of  sulphuric  add  (F.  Kra£Ft, 
Btr.,  X893,  26,  p.  2829).  A.  W.  Williamson  (iliin.,  1851,  77,  p. 
^  1853,  3x,  p.  77)  prepared  ether  by  the  action  of  sodium 


ethylate  on  elhyl  iodide,  and  sboiwed  ihct  all  etheis  must 
the  structural  formula  given  above  (see  also  BriL  Assoc.  Ropoett^ 
1850,  p.  65).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  the  alk^ 
halides  with  silver  oxide. 

The  ethers  are  neutral  volatile  Kqnids  (the  fint  member, 
methyl  ether,  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperature).  Phosphorus 
peniachloride  oonveits  them  into  alkyl  chlorides,  a  similar 
decomposition  taking  place  when  they  ate  heated  with  the  haloid 
adds.  Nitric  acid  and  chromic  add  oxidke  them  Ia  such  a 
manner  that  they  yield  the  same  (Moduct^  as  the  akohola  from 
which  they  aro  derived.  With  chlorine  they  yield  siibstatutioB 
products. 

Methyl  ether,  (CHs)^,  was  first  prepared  by  J.  B.  Dumas 
and  E.  P^got  {Ann*  chsm,  pkys,,  1835,  (2]  58,  p>.  19)  by  heating 
methyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric  add  It  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  methyl  alcohol  and  sulphuiic  add  to  140*  C  and  leading 
the  evolved  gas  into  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphuik  add  kilntion 
is  then  allowed  to  drop  dowly  into  an  equal  volume  of  water, 
when  the  methyl  ether  is  liberated  (E.  Etienmeycr  and  A. 
Kriechbaumer,  Ber.,  X874,  7,  p.  699).  It  is  a  pkasant-smelling 
gas,  which  bums  when  ignited,  and  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  d3'6"  C  It  is  somewhat  soluble  fa  water 
and  readily  soluble  ia  alcohol,  and  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
It  combines  with  hydrocMoik  add  gas  to  form  a  compoaad 
(CHi)iO-Ha  (C.  Friedd,  Comptes  rmdus,  1875,  8x,  p.  152). 
Melkyl  ethyl  ether,  CH«-0*C«Hi,  is  prepared  from  methsd  iodide 
and  Mdium  ethylate,  or  from  ethyl  iodide  imd  sodium  methylate 
(A.  W.  Williamson,  Ann.,  185a,  81,  p.  77).  It  Is  a  liquid  fHucfa 
boils  at  io<8*  C. 

For  diethyl  ether  see  Ethbi.  and  for  methyf  phenyl  ether  (aniaole) 
and  ethyl  phenyl  ether  (pbcnetole)  see  Carbolic  Acixk. 

ETHICS,  the  name  gennally  given  to  the  sdence  of  moral 
philosophy.  The  word  "  ethics  "  is  dcriycd  from  the  Gr.  Ifiuabs, 
that  which  pertains  to  ^fios,  character. 

For  convenience  in  reference,  the  arrangement  followed  in 
article  may  be  explained  at  the  out^^t: — 
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Section  I.  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  subject ;  it  shows  in 
what  tense  ethics  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  field  of  philosophical 
invcstigatiofi^ts  cdations  to  other  departnMnu  of  thoiight,  espocii» 
alljr  to  psychology,  religion  and  modcni  physicml  science.  The 
article  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  detailed,  casuistical  examination 
of  the  matter  of  ethical  theory.  For  this,  reference  must  be  made 
to  special  articles  on  philosophic  schools,  writers  and  terms. 
'  Scctioa  11.  is  a  historical  sketch  in  four  parts  tiacia^  the  nain 
lines  of  development  in  ethical  speculation  from  its  birth  to  the 
present  day.  Here  again  it  has  been  possible  to  notice  only  the 
salient  points  or  landmarks,  leaving  all  detail  to  special  articles  as 
above.  All  important  wrriters  whose  names  occur  in  this  sketch 
arc'traated  in  special  biographical  articles,  and  rcfennces  are  given 
as  often  as  possible  to  supplementary  articles  which  illustrate  and 
explain  points  which  cannot  be  full^  treated  here.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  connexion  with  technical  terms  (whose  history  and 
meaning  are  inevitably  taken  for  granted)  and  biographical  infor- 
mation about  minor  ethical  writers. 

I.  DEfDOTXON  AND  SUBJECT-MaTTSR  QW  ETHICS    • 

In  iu  widest  wiise,  the  term  "  ethics  "  would  impljr  anexamina* 
tion  into  the  gcpenU  character  or  habiu  of  mankind,  and  woidd 
even  involve  a  dcscriptaoo  or  history  of  the  habits  of  men  in  par- 
ticular societies  living  at  different  periods  of  time  Such  a  field 
of  undy  would  obviouily  be  too  wide  lor  any  partieular  science 
or  philosophy  to  investigate,  and  moceover  portions  of  the- field 
are  already  occupied  by  history,  ky  anthropology  and  by  the 
particular  sciences  {e.g.  physiology,  anatomy,  biology),  in  so 
far  as  the  habits  and  character  of  men  depend  upon  the  materia) 
pfooesses  which  these  sciences  examine.  Even  philosophies 
such  as  logic  and  aesthetic  would  be  necessary  for  such  an 
investigation,  if  thought  and  artistic  production  are  normal 
h\unan  habiu  and  dements  in  chamcter.  Ethics  then  is  usually 
confined  to  the  particular  field  of  human  chacacter  and  conduct 
so  far  as  they  depend  upon  or  exhibit  certain  general  principles 
commonly  iuiown  as  moml  principles.  hUn  in  general  char- 
tctcriae  their  own  conduct  and  charscter  and  that  of  other  men 
by  such  gencrd  adjectives  as  good,  bad,  right  and  wnmg,  and 
it  is  the  mraning  and  scope  of  these  adjectives,  primarily  in 
relation  to  human  conduct,  and  ultimatidy  in  thdr  final  and 
absohAe  sense,  that  ethici  invesUgates. 
f  A  not  uncommon  definitionofethicsas  the"  science  or  conduct" 
is  inexact  for  various  reasons,  (i)  The  sciences  are  descriptive 
or  experimental.  But  a  description  of  what  acts  or  what  ends 
of  action  men  in  the  present  or  the  past  call,  or  have  called, 
"  good  "  or  "  bod  "  is  dearly  beyond  human  powers.  And 
experiments  in  morality  (apart  from  the  inconvenient  practical 
consequences  likdy  to  ensue)  are  useless  for  purposes  of  ethics; 
because  the  moral  consdousncss  would  itself  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  required  to  make  the  experiment  and  to  provide  the 
subject  upon  which: the  experiment  is  performed.  (3)  Ethics 
is  a  philosophy  and  not  a  sdence.  Fhflesophy  is  a  process  of 
reflection  upon  the  presuppositions  involved  in  unreflective 
thought.  In  logic  and  meuplqrsics  it  investigates  either  the 
process  of  apprehension  itidf,  or  conceptions  such  as  cause, 
subsunce,  space,  time,  which  the  ordinaiy  scientific  consdous- 
ncss never  critifciscs.  In  moral  philosophy  the  place  of  the  body 
of  sdctices,  which  philosophy  as  the  theory  of  knowledge  investi- 
gates, is  taken  by  the  developed  moral  consciousness,  which 
already  pronounces  moml  judgment  without  hesitation,  and 
claims  authority  to  sub^  to  continual  criticism  the  institutions 
and  forms  of  sodal  life  which  it  has  itself  helped  to.  create. 

When  ethical  speculation  firtt  begins,  conceptions  such  as 
those  of  duty,  responsibilily,  the  will  as  the  ultimate  snbjed 
of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobatioii>  arealready  in  exigence 
and  abeady  operative.  Moral  philosophy  in  a  certain  sense  adds 
nothing  to  thi»e  conceptions,  though  it  sets  them  in  a  clearer 
lights   The  problems  of  the  moral  consdousncss  at  tbe  lime  M 


it  first  becomes  reflective  $n  not  strictly  ^Making  plifl«>i 
sophical  problems  at  all.  It  is  occupied  with  just  such  question^ 
as  each  individual  man  who  wishes  to  act  tightly  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  answer;  e.g.  questions  such  as  *'  What  particulac 
action  will  meet  the  claims  of  justice  vnder  such  and  such 
drcumsUnces?"  or  "  What  degree  of  ignorance  will  excuse 
this  particular  person  in  thfii  particular  case  from  his  responsii 
biUty  ?  "  It  tries  to  attain  a  knowledge  aa  complete  as  possible 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  act  contemplated  must  be 
pefformed,  the  personalities  of  the  persons  whom  it  may  affect, 
and  the  consequences  (so  far  aa  they  can  be  foreseen)  which 
it  will  producci  and  then  by  virtue  of  its  own  power  of  moral 
discrimination  pronounces  judgment.  And  the  ever-recurring' 
problem  of  the  moral  consciousness,  '*  What  ought  to  be  done  ?  '* 
is  one  #hich  vecdves  a  dearer  and  more  definite  answer  as  mei^ 
become  more  able  in  the  courw  of  morel  experience  to  apply 
those  ptindples  of  the  moral  consciousness  which  are  yet  cm* 
fdoyed  in  that  experience  from  the  outset.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  sense  In  which  moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  originatt 
out  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  mofuliiy  itself,  alt  hough 
it  remains  true  that  the  questfons  which  ethics  attempts  td 
answer  are  never  questions  with  which  the  moral  couKiousncss 
aa  such  is  confronted.  The  fact  that  men  give  different  answcn 
to  moral  probkint  which  seem  similar  in  character,  or  even  the 
mere  fact  that  men  disregard,  when  they  act  immorally,  the 
dictates  and  Implicit  prindphs  of  tbe  moral  consciousness  is 
certain  sooner  or  later  to  produce  tbe  desire  cKher,  00  the  one 
hand,  to  justify  immoral  action  by  casting  doubt  upon  the 
authority  of  the  moral  consciousness  and  the  validity  of  hi 
prindples,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  justify  particuhir  moral 
judgments  dther  by  (the  only  vaHd  method)  an  analysis  of 
the  moral  principle  involved  in  the  judgment  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  its  unlvenal  acceptation,  or  by  some  attempted  proof 
that  the  particular  moral  judgment  is  arrived  at  by  a  process 
of  inference  from  some  universal  conception  of  tbe  Supreme 
Good  or  the  Final  End  from  which  all  particular  duties  or 
virtues  may  be  dedcKcd.  It  may  be  that  critidsm  of  morality 
first  originates  with  a  critidsm  of  existing  moral  institutions 
or  codes  of  ethics;  such  a  critidsm  may  be  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  moral  consciousness  itself.  But  when 
such  critidsm  passes intothe  attempt  to  find  a  universal  criterion 
of  nioralit3r-*-such  an  attempt  being  in  effect  an  effort  to  make 
morality  sdentific — and  cspedally  when  the  atffmpt  is  seen, 
as  it  must  in  the  end  be  seen,  to  fail  (the  moral  consciousness 
bdng  superior  to  all  standards  of  morality  and  reafadng  itself 
wholly  in  particular  judgments),  then  ethics  as  a  pneesi  of 
rtJUcti9H  upon  the  nature  of  the  moral  consdousncss  may  be 
said  to  be^.  If  this  be  true  it  follows  that  one  of  the  chief 
function  of  ethics  must  be  critidsm  of  mistaken  attempts  to 
find  a  criterion  of  morality  superior  to  the  pronouncements  of 
the  moral  consciousness  itself.  The  ultimate  superiority  of  the 
moral  consciousness  over  all  other  standards  is  recognised,  even 
by  those  who  Impugn  its  authority,  whenever  they  cbim  that 
all  men  ought  to  recognize  the  superior  value  of  the  standards 
which  they  themselves  wish  to  substitute.  SimiUrly,  thdr 
opponents  refute  thdr  arguments  by  showing  that  they  are 
based  ultimately  upon  a  recognition  of  certain  distinctions 
which  are  moral  distinctions  (i.c.  imply  a  moral  consdousncss 
capable  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrbng  in  particular 
cases),  and  that  these  moral  distinctions  conflict  with  the  con- 
elusions  which  they  reach. 

This  may  briefly  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  tome  of  the 
great  fundamental  controversies  of  ethics.  None  of  these 
originates  out  of  confliding  statements  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness, i.«.  there  is  no  fundamental  contradiction  in  morality 
itself.  No  one  (if  unsophisticated)  ever  confused  the  conception 
of  pleasure  with  the  conception  of  the  Good,  or  thought  that 
tbe  claims  of  selfish  interest  were  identical  with  those  of  duty. 
But  the  controversy  between  hedonista  and  antihedonista 
originates  as  soon  as  men  reffect  that  a  good  which  is  not  in  some 
my  "  good  is  not  good  at  all.  or  that  no  act  can  be 

''me." 


If 


to  be  moral  which  docs  not*  satisfy 
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lefiectkm  tlwt  the  mark  or  sigii  ot  the  perfect  performanoeof 
a  particular  virtuoas  act  or  function  is  the  presence  of  a  char- 
acteristic pleasure  whkh  always  accompanies  it,  is  opposed  to 
the  reflection  that  it  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  morality  never  to 
rest  satisSed,  and  oat  of  these  seemingly  contradictory  state- 
meats  of  the  reflective  consciousness  might  arise  a  multitude 
of  oontrovcrsies  either  concerning  pleasure  and  duty,  or  the  even 
more  difficult  and  complex  conceptions  of  merit,  progrcssi  and 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Oood  or  Final  End. 

When  and  how  fresh  controversies  in  ethics  will  begin  k  would 
be  impoasible  for  any  one  to  loretdL  Sometimes  the  dominance 
of  a  particular  science  or  branch  of  study  is  the  occasion 
of  an  attempt  to  apply  to  ethics  ideas  borrowed  from 
or  analogous  to  the  conceptions  of  that  sdence.  Fabt 
analogies  drawn  between  ethics  and  mathematics  or  between 
morality  and  the  perception  of  beauty  have  wrought  much 
mischief  in  modem  and  to  some  degree  even  in  ancient  ethics. 
The  influence  of  ideas  borrowed  from  biology  la  everywhere 
manifest  in  the  ethical  speculations  of  modem  times.  Sometimes^ 
again,  whele  theories  of  ethics  have  bfcen  fomulated  whidi  can 
be  seen  in  the  end  to  be  efforts  to  subordinate  moral  ccmceptions 
to  conceptions  belonging  properly  to  institutions  or  departments 
of  human  thou^t  and  activity  which  the  moral  conKiousncss 
has  itself  originated.  Law,  Sw  instance,  depends,  or  at  least 
ought  bo  depend,  upon  men's  need  for  and  consciousness  of 
Justice.  And  sudi  institutions  as  the  fasnily  and  the  state  are 
created  by  the  social  consdousness*  which  is  the  moral  conscious- 
ness from  another  aspect.  Yet  morality  has  been  subordinated 
to  Itgal  and  social  sanctions,  and  moral  advance  has  been  held 
to  be  conditioned  by  political  and  social  necessities  which  are 
not  moral  needs.  Siniilarly  no  one  since  civilization  emerged 
from  barbarism  has  ever  r«ixUy  been  willing  to  yield  alkgianoe 
to  a  ddty  who  is  not  moral  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the 
Word«  God  is  not  superior  to  moral  law.  Yet  there  h%ve  been 
fntr/j^^  whole  systems  of  theological  ethics  which  hove 
TuniMiy.  m^pipi^  ^Q  jjjijg  human  morality  upon  the  arbitrary 

will  of  God  or  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  a  divinely  inspired 
book  or  code  of  laws.  One  of  the  greatest  Of  all  ethical  contro- 
versies, that  concerning  the  f&cedom  of  the  will,  arose  directly 
out  of  what  was  in  reality  a  theological  problem — the  necessity, 
namely,  of  reconciling  God's  foreknowledge  with  human  freedom. 
The  unrcflective  moral  consciousness  never  finds  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  man's  power  of  willing  and  all  the  forces 
of  circumstance,  heredity  and  the  like,  which  combine  to  form 
the  temptations  to  which  he  may  yield  or  bid  defiance;  and 


such  facts  as  "  remorse  '*  and 


"penitence"  are  a  continiiU 


testimony  to  man's  sense  of  freedom.  But  so  soon  as  men 
perceive  upon  reflection  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
utterances  of  their  moral  consciousness  and  certain  condusiona 
to  which  theological  speculation  (or  at  a  later  period  oietaphjrsical 
and  scientific  inquiries)  seems  inevitably  to  lead  them,  they 
will  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  bdief  in  the  will's  freedom  (hither- 
to unquestioned)  is  upon  further  reflection  justified  or  condemned. 
It  is  dear  then  that  the  complexity  of  the  subject-matter  of 
ethics  issuch  that  no  sharply  defined  boundary  lincscan  be  draws 
between  it  and  other  branches  of  inquiry.  Just  in  so  far  as  it 
presupposes  the  apprehension  of  moral  facts,  it  must  presuppose 
a  knowledge  oC  the  system  of  social  relationship*  upoa  whkh 
some  at  least  of  those  facts  depend.  Ko  one,  for  instance,  could 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  justice  without  being  further  compelled 
to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  state. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  dedde  how  much  of  the  dispute  between 
the  advocates  of  pleasure  theories  and  their  opponents  turns 
upon  vexed  questions  of  psychdogy,  and  how  much  it 
strictly  relevant  to  ethics.  If,  as  has  already  been 
saidt  one  of  the  chid  tasks  of  ethics  is  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  Into  its  own  ^heie  of  inquiry  of  ideas  borrowed  from 
other  and  alien  aoorces,  then  obviously  these  aourcci  must  be 
investigated.  One  example  of  this  necessity  may  be  given.  It 
la  sometimes  maintained  that  the  proper  method  of  ethics  is 
the  psychological  method;  ethics,  we  are  told,  should  examine 
aa  its  anhject'^natter  morai  sentiments  wbcrevcr  fotind,  without 


Pny 


raising  ultimate  qaMtioni  as  to  the  natuie  of  obligation  of 
moral  authority  in  generaL  Now  if  in  opposition  to  such  argu- 
ments the  ultimate  character  of  moral  obligation  be  defended, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  one  fceb  moral  sentimema 
except  in  connexion  with  particular  objccu  of  moral  approbation 
or  disapprobation  (e.g.  gratitude  is  inexplicable  apart  from  a 
particular  relationship  existing  between  two  or  more  persons), 
and  that  these  objects  are  objects  of  the  moral  consciousness 
alone.  But  such  a  line  of  argument  is  certain  to  make  necessary 
an  inquiry  into  the  naturo  of  the  objects  of  psycholopcal  study 
which  may  produce  quite  unforeseen  results  for  psychology. 

Nothing  therefore  is  to  be  gained  by  confining  ethics  uithin 
limits  which  must  from  the  pnatuie  of  the  case  be  arbiiiary. 
The  defender  at  all  events  of  the  supremacy  of  moral  intuitions 
must  be  prepared  to  follow  whither  the  argument  leads,  into 
whatever  strange  quarters  it  may  direct  him. .  But  this  much 
may  be  said  by  way  of  ddlmitation  of  the  scope  of  ethics:  how* 
ever  complkated  and  involved  its  arguments  and  processes  of 
inference  may  become,  the  facts  from  iHiich  they  start  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  point  are  such  d$  ^h^  moral  conscious* 
nesa  alone  can  understand  or  warrant,  (U«  U.  W,} 

n.  Historical  Sketch 

A.  Crtek  and  Oroeco-RiMnan  Etkks.'^Tht  ethical  specuIatioQ 
of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  Europe,  had  no  abrupt  and  absolute 
beginning.  The  naive  and  fragmentary  precepts  of  coadoa, 
which  are  everjmrhere  the  earliest  manifestation  ci  nascent 
moral  reflection,  are  a  noteworthy  element  ia  the  gnomic  poetry 
of  the  7th  and  6tb  centuries  b.c.  Thdr  importance  is  shown 
by  the  traditional  enumecstion  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  the  6th 
century,  and  their  influence  on  ethical  thought  is  attested  by  the 
references  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  But  from  these  uascacBtific 
utterances  to  a  philosophy  of  morab  was  a  long  process.  In  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Thales  («.o;),  one  of  the  seven,  we  carmot 
dttcem  any  systematic  theory  of  morality.  In  the  case  of 
Pythagoraai  ooaqpicuous  among  pre-Soci!atic  phflosophers  as  the 
founder  not  mcrdy  of  a  school,  but  of  a  sect  or  order  bouixi  by  a 
common  rule  of  life,  there  is  a  closer  connexion  between  moral 
and  metaphysical  speculation.  Thedoctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  the  essence  of  justice  (ooncdved  aa  equal  retribution)  was  a 
square  number,  indicates  a  serious  attempt  to  extend  to  the 
region  of  conduct  their  mathematical  view  of  the  univcne; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  dassificataon  oi  good  with 
unity,  straightness  and  the  like,  and  of  evil  with  the  opposite 
qualities.  Still,  the  entmciation  of  the  moral  precepts  <^  Pythap 
gofas  appears  to  have  been  dogmatic,  or  even  prophetic,  rather 
than  philosophic,  and  to  have  been  accepted  by  his  disciples 
with  an  linphiloaophic  reverence  aa  the  ipse  dixit  ^  of  the  nueter. 
Heaoe^  whatever  influence  the  Pythagorean  blending  of  ethical 
and  mathematical  notions  may  have  had  on  Plato,  and,  tbroo^ 
him,  on  later  thought,  we  caimot  regard  the  school  aa  having 
really  forestalled  the  Sociatic  inquiry  after  a  completdy  reasoned 
theory  of  conduct.  The  ethical  element  in  the  *'  dark  "  lAakh 
sophixing  of  Hcraditua  (c  $30^470  B.C.),  Ihou^  it  antidpates 
Stoicism  in  its  conceptions  ^  a  law  of  the  universe,  to  vrhich 
the  wise  man  will  caattvify  conform,  and  a  divine  harmony,  ia 
the  recognition  of  which  he  will  find  his  truest  satisfaction,  b 
more  profound,  but  even  less  systematic*  It  h  only  when  we 
come  to  Democritoa,  a  contemporary  of  Socmtcs,  the  last  of 
the  origiiud  thinkers  whom  we  distinguish  as  pre-Socratic,  that 
we  find  anything  which  we  can  caU  an  ethical  system.  The 
fragments  that  remain  of  the  moral  treatises  of  Danociitus  are 
sulhdent,  perhaps,  to  oewinee  us  that  the  turn  of  Creek  phil»> 
lophy  in  the  direction  of  conduct,  which  waa  actually  due  to 
Socrates,  would  have  taken  place  without  him,  though  in  a  less 
dedded  manner;  but  when  we  compare  the  Democritean  ethics 
with  the  post'Socratic  system  to  whidi  it  has  most  affiniiy, 
Epicureanism,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  a  very  ludlmcntary 
apprdiension  of  the  formal  conditions  which  mord  tenchiitg 
most  fulfil  before  it  can  hiy  claim  to  be  treated  as  sdentific 

*Th{a  wefl-known  phrue  was  originally attriouted  to  the  Pyth«- 
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tThe  truth  is  that  iK>«y»senrof  ttUes  eeuM  lie  cttiatnicted  u&tll 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  Tagt»M»  and  faieonsiitcncy 
of  the  conmon  moral  oplaioitt  of  mttkjiid.  For  this  putpoM 
was  needed  .the  concentration  of  a  philbsop^c  Intellect  of  the 
fint  order  OB  the  proUems  of  praictioe. '  In  Sooratet  fine  ive  find 
the  requiied  combiaatlon  of  a  paramount  tnceicat  IB  conduct 
and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge.  Tlie  pr»<Socracic  tfainkett 
were  all  peimazily  devoted  to  ontolo^cal  rcteaicfa;  bvt  bjr  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  «.c.  the  oonflict  of  thdr  dogmatic 
systems  had  led  some  of  the  keenest  ndnds  to  doubt  theposriblity 
of  penetratinf  the  secret  of  the  physical  imiverBe.  lldi  douht 
found  cxpressioii  in  the  reasoned  soeptidan  of  Gorgiast  and 
produced  the  famous  proposition  of  Pntagoras,  that  human 
appreheasion  is  the  only  staadaid  of  existence.  ThO'Satto 
feeling  led  Socrates  to  abandon  the  old  physico*metaplqrsical 
inquiries.  In  his  case»  moreover,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  naive 
piety  that  forbade  h&n  to  aearch  into  thtngsof  which  the  gods 
setmed  to  have  reserved  the  knoiiiedge  to  themsdves.  Theregula* 
tion  of  human  action,  on  the  othor  lumd  (excq>t  on  occasions  of 
Special  difficulty,  for  which  omens  and  oiacles  mi^t  be  voiich^ 
safod),  they  had  left  to  human  leaaeiii.  On  this  aooordiagly 
Socrates- concentrated  his  eflfocts. 

..  Though,  however,  Socmtes.was  the  first  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
con^ptien  of  the  problems  of  xonduct,  the  general  idea  did  not 
origioate  with  hha.  The  natural  reacftkm  against  the 
metaphysical  and  ethical  dogmatism  of  the  early 
thinkers  had  jreached  ^  dimaa  in  the  Sophists  <9.v.). 
Gorgias  and  Protagoras  are  only  repvescntatlvca  of  what  was 
feally  a  universal  tendency  to  abandon  dogmatic  theory  and  take 
refuge  in  practical  matters,  and  especially,  as  was  natunl  in  the 
jCreek  dty-state,  tnihe  dvicrelatiooa  of  the  dtiaen.  The  educa- 
tion given  by  the  Sophists  aimed  at  no  general  theory  of  hfe, 
but  professed  to  eq)o«md  the  art  bf  getting  on  in  the  world  and 
of  managing  public  affaini.  In  thdr  eulogy  of  the  virtues  of  the 
dtisen,  they  pointed  out  the  prudential  character  of  Jtistice  and 
the  Ukfi  as  a  aoeans  of  obtaining  pieasiire  and'  avoiding  pain. 
The  Greek  conceptidD  of  society  was  such  that  the  life  of  the 
free-bom  dtizeb  consisted  mainly  of  his  puUic  fkmcUoa,  and, 
therefioic.  the  pseudo^hical  diaqiiisitions  of  the  Sophists  satislicd 
the  lequirements  of  the  age.  N^oe  thought  of  d^ier^  (virtue 
or  excdlenoe)  as  a  unique  quality  possessed  of  an  intrinsic  value, 
but  as  the  virtue  of  the  dtizen,  just  as  good  flute-playing  was  the 
virtue  of  the  flute-player.  We  see  here,  as  in  other  activities 
of  the  age,  a  determination  to  acquire  tedmical  knowkdge,  and 
toapply  it  direcUy  to  the  practicai  issue;  just  aa  music  was  bdng 
enriched  by  new  technical  knowledge,  architecture  by  moderti 
theories  of  phms  and  T-aqiiaMs  (m»  Hippodamus),  the  handltng 
of  soldiers  by  the  new  technique  of  "  tactks  "  and  "  hoplitica,"  so 
dtizenship  must  be  analysed  afresh,  aystfematiied  and  adapted 
in  relation  to  modem  requirements.  The  Sophists  had  studied 
these  matters  superfidally  indeed  but  with  tboroughoeaa  as  far 
as  they  went«  and  it  is  not  rematrkable  that  they  should  have 
taken  the  methods  which  were  successful  in  rhetoric,  and 
applied  them  to  the  "  sdenct  and  art "  aif  dvic  virtues.  Plato's 
Protagoras  claims^  not  unjustly,  timt  in  teadung  virtue  they 
simply  did  systematically  what  every  one  else  was  doing  at 
baphajard.  But  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  had  mo 
ethical  system  at  all,  not  did  they  contribute  save  by  contrast 
to  ethiod  specuhition.  They  merdy  analysed  conventional 
formulae,  much  in  the  manner  of  certain  -  modem  ao<aJled 
**  sfientific  "  motalista^  Into  this  arena  of  haay  popular  common 
gfgf^f^  Knse  Socrates  brought  a  new  critical  spirit,  shewing 
that  these  popular  lecturen,  in  spite  c>if  theteifertiJb 
doquence,  could  not  defend  their  fuadaawtital  assumptions, 
nor  even  give  rational  definitions  of  what  they  professed  to  ex- 
plaia.  Not  only  were  they  thus  "  ignorant,"  but  they  were  also 
perpetually  incoosistent  with  themselves  indealing  with  particular 
instancea  Thus»  by  the  aid  of  his  famous  "  dtakctic,"  Socrates 
arrived  first  at  the  negative  result  that  the  professed  leaeheis  of 
the  people  were  aa  ignorant  aa  he  himaelf  daimed  to  be,  and  in 
a  measure  justified  the  eulogy  of  Aristotle  that  he  rendered  to 
philosophy  the  servioeof"  iatrsdudng  induction  and  definitions." 


This  dcserfptioil  of  his  werit  is,  however,  both  too  teeknlca!  and 
too  positive,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  earlier  dialogues  of 
Plato  in  which  the  real  Socraies  is>  found  least  mortified.  The 
pre-eminent  wisdom  which  the  Delphic  orade  attributed  to  him 
was  hdd  by  himself  to  consist  tn  a  unique  consdousncas  of 
i^MMOoe.  Yet  it  is  ^qua^y  dear  from  Pkto  that  there  was  t 
most  Important  positive  element  in  the  teaching  of  Socratsa  id 
virtSM  of  which  it  Is  just  10  say  with  Alexander  Bam,  "  the  first 
important  name  in  amrleni  ethical  philosophy  is  Socrates." 
The  union  of  the  negative  and  the  podiive  elsmenu  in  his  work 
has  caused  historians  00  little  perplexity,  and  we  cannot  quite 
save  the  philosophei^  consistency  wdess  we  legard  some  of  the 
doctrines  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  as  merely  tentatiw 
and  provisional.  Still  the  positions  of  Socraies  that  an  moat 
important  in  the  histoiy  of  ethical-  thought  not  only  ate  easy 
to  handeidxe  with  his  conviction  of  ignorance,  hut  even  reader 
it  easier  to  understand  his  imti«Kricd  cwwa  ■eiraminstion  of  ooo^ 
monopiaknL  -While  he  showed  dearly  die  dificuhy  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  was  convinced  that  kxwwledge  alone  could  be  the 
souroeof  a  oohereat  system  of  virtue,  as  etfor  Of  eviL  Sooatcs, 
therefore,  fiot  in  the  history  of  tbodght,  propounds  a  positive 
srientifie  law  of  conduct^  Vutae  ia  knowledge.  This  prindple 
involved  the  pOrsdox  Ihat  no  man,  kavwing  good,  would  do  evil. 
But  it  was  a  paradox  derived  iron  his  imansweraUe  truisms, 
**  Every  oneoKbhesf or  hiaownfood,  and  w«ild  get  it  if  he  could,," 
and  **  No  one  would  deny  that  justice  and  virtue  generally  are 
goods,  and  of  ail  goods  the  best."  All  virtues  are,  therdore, 
summed  up  in  knowkdge  of  the  «oed.  But  thia  good  is  not»  for 
Socrates,  duty  as  distina  from  imemst.  The  fosce  of  the  paradox 
depends  upon  a  Uendiog  of  duty  and  interest  In  the  single  notion 
of  good,  ft  fakndiag  whidi  was  dominant  hi  the  oommoa  thought 
of  the  age.  This  it  ia  which  forms  the  kemd  of  the  posttive 
thought  of  Socratea  according  to  Xenophon.  lie  oobid  give  no 
satisfactory  aocount  of  Good  in. the  abstract,  and  evaded  all 
qaestionaon  this  point  ^  saying  that  he  knar  *'  po  food  that 
was  not  CQod  fifrsoimtkiHg  in  partkahr"  Init  that  gpod^is 
cOBsistent  with  itself.  For  himaelf  Jie  pdxed  above  nU  thinti 
the  wisdom  that  is  virtue^  and  in  the  task  of  producing  it  he 
endured-  the  hardest  penury,  maintaining  that  aach  liib  was 
richer  in  enjoyaient  than  a  fif^  of  luxuiy .  This  manysidnioess 
of  view  is  llluatrated  by  the  curious  bkniding  of  noUe  and  nuxdy 
utilitaiian  sentiment  Sn  his  account  of  friendship;  a  friend  who 
con  be  of  no  service  is  vahrelass;  yet  the  highest  service  that  a 
friend  Can  rentier  is  moral  issprovement. 

The  historically  imponant  characteristics  of  his  moral  plfib* 
sophy»  if  we  take  <ia  sm  must)  his: teaching  and  character 
together,  may  besittnmaciaed  aafoUows^— (i)an  ardent  inquiry 
for  knowledge  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  whkh*  if  found,  would 
perfect  human  conduct;  •  (2)  a  demand  raeanwh^e  .^t  men 
should  aa  aa  f ar  aa  possible  on  some  consistent  theory;  (3)-  a 
piovisioaal  adhesion  to  the  commonly  received  ^w  of  good, 
in  all  its linoohenat. complexity,  and  a  peipetual  readiness  to 
maintain  the  harmoqy  of  its  different  eleineou,  and  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  virtue  by  aa  appeal  to  the  stsndard  of  seU- 
Intetesli  (4)  pefsooal  firmnean  as  apparently  easy  aa  it  was 
actually  invincible,  in  canying  out  consbtcntly  such  practical 
convictioas  aa  he  had  ^attained*  It  ia  only  when  we  keq;>  all 
these  points  in  view  that  we  can  nnderstand  how  from  th^ 
spring  of  Socratic  Qonveyaation  fioawd  the  divergent  atreanM 
af  Greek  ethical  thought  •    .  .     . 

Four  distiaet  phikwffihtral  schools  trace  thdr  immediate 
origin  to  the  drde  that  gathered  round  Socrate»r-the  Me8arian» 
the  Pkuoiuc,  the  Cynic  and  the  Cyrenaic»  The 
impress  of  the  mastier  is  maatfest  on  all«  in  ^iteof  the 
vade  di&rences  that  divide  them;  they  all  ageee  in 
hoWiog  the  most  important  possession  of  man  to  be 
irisdom  or  knowledge,  and  the  most  impoitaot  knowledfi  to  bA 
knowledge  of  Good.  Hcre„  howeveri  the  agreement  ends.  The 
more  philosophic  part  of  the  circle,  forming  a  group  in  which 
EucHd  of  Megora  (see  Mi^asian  Schooi.)  seems  at  first  to  have 
taken  theleod,  rcgacded  this  Good  as  the  object  of  a  still  un- 
fulfilled guest,  and  were  led  to  identify  it  with  the  hidden  aeaet 
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•f  the  univene,  tLod  thm  tA  pi»  ttom  ethics  to  metapbyilcs. 
Others  again,  whose  demand  for  knowledge  waa  gaore'eaaQy 
aatisfied,  and  who  were  more  imprened  with  the  poaitive  and 
practical  aide  of  the  master's  teaching,  made  the  quest  a  much 
simpler  affair.  They  took  the  Good  as  already  known,  and  held 
philosophy  to  ooosut  in  the  steady  application  of  this  knowledge 
to  conduct.  Among  these  were  Antisthencs  the  Cynic  and 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene.  It  is  by  their  recognition  of  the  duty  of 
living  consistently  by  theory  instead  of  mere  impulse  or  custom, 
their  sense  of  the  new  value  given  to  life  through  this  rationaliat- 
tion,  and  their  effort  to  maintain  the  easy,  calm,  unwavering 
firmness  of  the  Socmtic  temper,  that  we  recognise  both  Antia- 
thenes  and  Aristippus  as  "  Socratic  men,"  in  spite  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  they  divided  their  master's  positive  doctrine 
into  systems  diametrically  <^po8ed.  Of  their  contrasted  prin- 
ciples we  may  perhaps  say  that,  while  Aristippus  took  the  most 
obvious  logiatl  step  for  reducing  the  teaching  of  Socrates  to  clear 
dogmatic  unity,  Antisthcnes  certainly  drew  the  moit  natural 
inference  from  the  Socratic  life. 

Aristippus  (see  Cykenaics)  argued  that,  if  all  that  is  beautiful 
or  admirable  in  conduct  has  this  quality  as  being  useful,  t.e. 
productive  of  some  further  good;  if  virtuous  action 
is  essentially  action  done  with  insight,  or  rational 
apprehension  of  the  act  aa  a  means  to  this  good,  this 
good  must  be  pleasure.  Bodily  plcasuics  and  pains  Aiisti|H>us 
held  to  be  the  keenest,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  main- 
tained this  on  any  materialistic  theory,  as  be  admitted  the 
existence  of  purely  mental  pieasores,  such  as  joy  in  the  prosperity 
of  one's  native  knd.  He  fuUy  recognised  that  his  good  was 
capable  <rf  being  realised  only  in  successive  parts,  and  gave  even 
exaggerated  emphasis  to  the  rule  of  seeking  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  and  not  troubling  oneself  about  a  dubious  future. 
It  was  ia  the  calm,  resolute,  skilful  culhng  of  such  pleasures  as 
circumstances  afforded  from  uMment  to  moment,  undisturbed 
by  passion,  prejudices  or  superBtition,  that  he  conceived  the 
quality  of  wisdom  to  be  exhibited;  and  tradiikm  represents 
him  as  realizing  this  ideal  to  an  impressive  degree.  Among  the 
prejudices  from  which  the  wise  man  was  free  Ive  included  all 
regard  to  customary  morality  beyond  what  was  due  to  the 
actual  penalties  attached  to  its  violation;  though  he  held,  with 
Socrates,  that  these  penalties  actually  render  conformity  reason- 
able. Thus  early  in  the  history  of  ethical  theory  appeared  the 
most  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  hedonism. 
>  '  Far  otherwise  was  the  Socratic  spirit  understood  by  Antisthenes 
and  tha  Cynics  (q-t.).  They  equally  held  that  no  speculative 
research  was  needed  for  the  discovery  of  good  and 
virtue,  and  roainuined  that  the  Socratic  wisdom  was 
exhibited,  not  in  the  skilful  pursuit,  but  in  the  rational 
disregard  of  pleasure, — ^in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic 
worthl^sness  of  this  and  most  other  objects  of  men's  ordinary 
desires  and  aims.  Pleasure,  indeed,  Antisthenes  declared  roundly 
to  be  an  evil;  "  Better  madness  than  a  surrender  to  pleasure." 
He  did  not  overlook  the  need  of  supplementing  merely  intdlectual 
insight  by  "  Socratic  force  of  soul  ";  but  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
by  insight  and  self-mastery  combined,  an  absolute  spiritual 
independence  might  be  attained  which  left  nothing  wanting 
for  perfect  well-being  (see  also  Diogenes).  For  as  for  poverty, 
painful  toil,  disrepute,  and  such  evils  as  men  dread  moat,  these, 
be  argued,  were  positively  useful  as  means  of  progress  in  spiritual 
freedom  and  virtue.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Cynic  notion  Of 
wisdom,  no  pdsitive  criterion  beyond  the  mere  ncgatioii  of 
irrational  desires  and  prejudices.  We  saw  that  Socrates,  while 
not  claiming  to  have  found  the  abstract  theory  of  good  or  wise 
conduct,  practically  understood  by  it  the  fislthf ul  ptrfbrmance  of 
customary  duties,  maintaining  always  that  his  own  happiness 
was  therewith  bound  up.  The  Cynics  more  boldly  discarded 
both  pleasure  and  mer6  custom  as  alike  irrational;  but  in  so 
doing  they  left  the  freed  reason  with  no  definite  aim  but  its 
own  freedom.  It  isabsurd,  as  Plato  urged,  tosay  that  knowledge 
is  the  good,  and  then  when  asked  "knowledge  of  what  ?"  to  have 
no  positive  reply  but  *'cl  the  good";  but  the  Cynics  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  serious  effort  to  escape  from  this  absurdity. 
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TIm  iltinate  vfeuft  «l  ihtae  two  SoCiatic  tchoob  «c  M\ 
have  to  notice  prescnily  when  we  oobk  ta  the  post-Aristoteliaa 
schools.  We  mast  aow  proceed  to  trace  the  foUer  developneat 
of  the  Socratic  theory  ia  the  hands  of  Plato  and  Ariarotk. 

The  ethics  of  Plato  canaot  psoparly  be  treated  as  a  finislied 
result,  but  rather  as  a  csatinnal  movement  from  tka  position 
of  Socrates  towards  the  more  complete,  aiticuiate  ^  . 
system  of  AiistotJe;  ezocpi  that  there  are  asodk  and  ^^ 
mystical  suggestions  ia  some  parts  of  Plato's  teaidiiii^  which 
find  ao  countetpart  in  Aristotle^  and  in  fact  riiii appear  from 
Greek  philosophy  soon  after  Plato's  death  until  they  aic  revived 
and  fantastlfslly  developed  in  Neopythagoreanism  and  Neo. 
iriatonism.  The  first  stage  at  which  we  can  distinguish  Plato*s 
ethical  view  from  thai  of  Socratea  ia  prbsentad  in  the  Fniasons, 
where  he  makea  a  serious,  though  deariy  tentative  ktton  to 
define  the  object  of  that  knowledge  which  he  with  hia  master 
regards  aa  the  essence  of  all  virtaiei  Such  knowledge,  he  here 
maintains,  is  really  mensuataoct  of  pfeaaures  and  pains,  whereby 
the  wise  man  avoids  these  misfakm  under-esUmatct  of  future 
feelings  in  comparison  with  present  which  we  oemunonly  call 
"  yielding  to  fear  or  desire."  This  hedonism  has  perplexed 
Plato's  leaders  needlessly  (as  we  have  said  in  speaking  of  the 
Cyrenaics),  hnasmudi  as  hedonism  is  the  most  obvious  corollary 
of  the  Socratic  doctiiae  that  the  different  common  notions  of 
good— the  beautiful,  the  pleasant  and  the  useful  were  to  be 
somehow  interpseted  by  each  other.  By  Plato,  however,  this 
coodusmn  oould  have  been  held  only  before  he  had  accompJishcd 
the  moivement  of  thought  by  which  he  carried  the  Socratic 
method  beyond  the  range  of  human  conduct  and  developed  it 
into  a  metaphjrsical'system. 

This  movement  may  be  eipiessed  thus.  ^'  If  we  know,**  said 
Socrates,  "  what  justice  is,. we  can  give  an  account  or  definitiaa 
of  it  ";  true  knowledge  most  be  knowledge  of  the  general  fact, 
common  to  all  the  individual  cases  to  which  we  apply  our  gmeral 
notion.  But  this  must  be  no  less  true  of  other  objects  of  thought 
and  discourse;  the  same  relation  of  genend  notions  to  partiadar 
examples  extbnds  through  the  whole  ph>«ical  universe;  we  can 
think  and  talk  of  it  only  hy  means  jof  such  notions.  Trot  or 
scientific  knowledge  then  must  be  general  knowledge,  relating, 
not  to  individuals  primarily,  but  to  the  general  facts  or  qualities 
which  individuals  exemplify;  in  iact,  our  notion  of  an  individual, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  be  an  aggregate  of  sudi  general 
quaUties.  But,  again,  thoobject  of  true  knowledge  must  be  what 
really  etists;  henoe  the  reality  of  th*  universe  must  Kein  geneial 
facts  or  relatk»s»  and  not  in  the  individuals  that  exemplify 
them. 

So  far  the  steps  are  plafai  enough;  but  we  do  not  yet  see  how 
this  kgical  Realism  (aa  it  was  afterwards  called)  comes  to  have 
the  essentially  ethical  character  that  especfadly  interests  us  ia 
PUtonbm.  PlatoS  philosophy  is  now  concerned  with  the  whole 
universe  of  being;  yet  the  ultimau  object  of  his  pMlosophic 
contemplatioa  is  stlU  "  the  good,"  now  conceived  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  being  and  knowledge.  That  is,  the  essence  of  the 
univeme  is  identified  with  its  end,— the  '*  formal "  with  the 
«« final "  cause  of  thu^.  to  me  the  bter  AriMoteUan  phrasooiogy. 
How  comes  this  about  ? 

Perhaps  we  nmy  best  eapfada  this  by  recurring  to  the  original 
application  of  the  Sociatk  method  to  human  affairs.  &ixre  all 
rational  activity  is  for  .some  end,  the  different  arts  or  fuitctiom 
of  human  industry  are  naturally  defined  by  a  statement  of  their 
ends  or  uses;  and  stmSbtf  ly,  in  giving  an  accouat-of  the  different 
artists  and  functionaries,  we  necessarily  sute  thdr  end,  *'  what 
they  are  good  for,"  In  a  society  well  ordered  on  Socratic 
principles,  every  human  being  would  be  put  to  some  use;  the 
essence  of  his  life  would  consist  in  doing  what  he  was  good  for 
(his  proper  tpn/wf).  But  again,  it  is  easy  to  e^end  this  view 
throughout  the  whole  region  of  organised  life;  an  eye  that 
dooa  not  attain  its  end  by  seeing  is  without  the  essence  of  an  eye. 
In  short,  we  may  say  (rf  all  oigans  and  instruments  that  they 
are  what  we  think  them  in  proportion  as  they  fulfil  their  functioa 
and  attain  their  end.  If,  then,  we  conceive  the  whole  universe 
organically,  as  a  compleaairaagemcnt  of  means  to  ends,  we  shaB 
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ttodttfetaad  bent  Flald  might  bold  tlwt  all  tUngi  ically  iMiv,  oi 
(as  wtt  say)  "  teaJued  theb:  idea,"  in  {xoporUon  aa  they  aooom- 
pushed  the  special  end  or  good  knr  which  they  weie  adapted. 
Even  Socrates,  in  spite  of  his  aveisiMi  to  physics,  waa  kid  by 
pious  leflectioD  to  expoaad  a  tefeological  view  of  the  physical 
world,  asiordcred  in  aUita  parts  by  diWae  wisdom  for  Che  realisa- 
tion of  some  divine  end;  and,  in  the  metaphysical  turn  wbicb 
Pkto  gsve  to  this  view,  he  was  pmbably  anticipated  by  Euclid  of 
Megara,  who  held  that  the  one  real  being  is  "  that  wbicfa  wecsU 
by  many  nsinca,  Good,  Wisdom,  Reason  or  God,**  to  which 
Plato^  raising  to  a  loftier  dgnificanoe  theSocratic  idendficatiMi 
of  the  beaudful  with  the-  useful,  added  the  further  name  of 
Absolute  Beauty,  explaining  how  man's  love  of  the  beautiful 
finally  reveals  itself  as  the  yearaing  for  the  end  and  essence  of 


Plato,  therefore,  took  this  vast  stride  of  thought,  and  identified 
the  ultimate  aotbns  of  ethics  and  ontology.  We  have  now  toaea 
what  attitude  he  will  adopt  towards  the  practical  inquiries  from 
which  he  started.  What  will  now  be  his  view  of  wisdom,  virtue, 
pleasure  and  their  relation  to  human  weU«being? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  inevitably  somewhat  com- 
plicated.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  observe  that  philosophy 
has  now  passed  definitely  from  the  market-pbue  into  the  lecture" 
room.  The  q;iiest  of  Socrates  was  for  the  true  art  of  conduct  for 
n  man  living  a  practiod  life  among  his  fellows.  But  if  the  objects 
of  abstract  thought  constitute  the  real  worid,  of  whidi  thb  worid 
of  individual  tbiDgi  is  but  a  shadow,  it  is  plain  that  the  highest, 
most  real-life  mu^  lie  in  the  former  region  and  not  in  the  latter. 
It  is  in  contemplating  the  abatrset  reality  which  concrete  things 
obscardy  exhibit,  the  type  or  ideal  which  they  imperfectly 
imitate,  that  the  trae  life  of  the  mind  in.  man  must  consist;  and 
as  man  is  most  truly  man  in  pR^Kvtionas  he  is  mind,  the  desire 
of  one's  own  good,  which  Plato,  followiag  Socates,  held  to  be 
permanent  and  essential  In  every  living  thing,  becomes  in  its 
highest  form. the  philosophic  yearning  for  knowiedgb  This 
yearning,  he  held,  springs— like  more  sensual  impulsea— fiom  a 
sense  of  want  of  something  fonneily  possessed,  of  which  there 
remains  a  latent  memory  in  the  soul,  strong  in  {noportion  to  its 
philosophic  capacity;  hence  it  Is  that  in  learning  any  abstract 
truth  by  scientific  demonstration  we  merely  make  explicit  what  we 
already  implicitly  know;  we  bring  into  clear  oonsdousness  hidden 
memories  of  a  state  in  which  the  soul  looked  upon  Re&Uty  and 
Good  fsce  to  bee,  before  the  lapse  that  imprisoned  her  in  an  alien 
body  and  mingled  her  true  nature  with  fleshly  feelingi  and  im- 
pulses. We  thus  reach  the  paradox  that  the  true  art  of  living 
is  really  an  "  art  of  d3QOg  "  as  £ar  as  possible  to  mere  sense,  in 
Older  more  f  uUy  to  exist  in  intimate  union  with  abstrfnte  goodness 
and  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  j^osopher  most  still 
live  and  act  in  the  concrete  sensible  world,  the  Sooatic  Identifioa- 
tion  of  wisdom  and  virtae  b  fully  maintained  by  Plato.  Only 
he  who  apprehends  good  in  the  abstract  can  imitate  it  in  such 
transient  and  imperfect  good  as  may  be  realised  in  human  life, 
and  it  is  impossible  that,  having  this  knowledge,  he  should  not 
act  on  it,  whether  in  private  or  public  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  true 
phUosophejr,  we.shall  necessarily  find  the  practiodly  good  man, 
who  being  **  likest  of  men  to  the  gods  Is  best  loved  by  them  "; 
and  also  the  perfect  statesman,  if  only  the  conditions  of  his 
society  allow  him  a  sphere  for  exercising  Ins  statesmanship. 

The  characteristics  of  this  pnctiqil  goodness  in  Plato's 
matured  thought  correspond  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  in 
^^  ^  his  viewof  the  universe.  Thesoul of  man,  in  its goodor 
bsnmmtv  ^'™^^  Condition,  must  be  ordered  and  harmcniiiBed 
under  theguidanoe  of  reason.  The  question  then  arises, 
"  Wherein  does  this  order  or  harmony  precisely  consist?" 
In  explaining  how  Pbito  was  led  to  answer  this  question,  it  will 
be  well  to  notice  that,  while  fiaithfully  mainraiaing  the  Socratic 
doctrine  that  the  highest  virtue  was  insepamble  from  knotriedge 
of  the  good,  he  had  come  to  recognize  an  infeiior  kind  of  virtue, 
possessed  by  men  who  were  not  philosophers.  It  is  plain  that 
if  the  good  that  is  to  be  known  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  whole 
of  thingiB,  it  is  attainable  only  by  a  select  and  carefully  trained 
few,    Yet  we  can  hardly  restrict  all  virtue  to  these  alone.    What 


aotount,  then,  «is  to  be  given  of  ordinriry  "  civic  "  bavtty^ 
tempersnce  and  justice?  It  seemed  dear  that  men  who  diid 
their  duty,  resisting  the  seductions  of  fear  and  desire,  must  have 
right  opinions,  if  not  knowledge,  <w  to  the  good  and  evil  in  human, 
life;  but  whence  oonea  this  right  **  opinion  "?  Partly,  Plato 
said,  it  comes  by  oatuie  and  "  divine  aUotment, "  but  for  iu 
adequate  devefapment  ''^  custom  and  pnsctioe"  are  roquind. 
Hence  the  paramount  Importance  of  education  and  djsdpitne 
for  dvic  virtue;  and  even  for  future  philosopliers  such  moml 
culture^  in  which  physfcsl  and  aestJictictiaining  must  co-operate, 
is  indispensable;  no  merely  infellfctiial  preparation  will  suffice: 
His  point  is  that  perfect  knowledge  cannot  be  implanted  in  a 
soul  that  has  not  flofie  tfaiDUgha  course  of  preparation  including 
much  flsorethaa  physical  tnlnfng.  What^  then,  is  this  prepaia- 
tion?  A  distinct  step  inpaychological  analysis  was  taken  when 
Pfeto  inngulswl  thatlta  effect  waa  to  produce  the  "  harmony  " 
above  menlioned  amoog  difEercat  pacts  of  the  soul,  by  wukh 
ordinating  theimpulsive  elements  to  reason.  These  non-iatioaaL  • 
elements  he  further  distinguished  as  appetitive  (t6  hrfivfofnattr)' 
and  spirited  (t6  BviimMt  or  Af|iit><-Hbe  psactioal  sepamlo* 
neas  tk  which  bom  each  other  and  from  .reason  he  heU  t»  ba 
established  by  our  inner  experienoe. 

On  this  triple  divnion  of  the  soul  he  {bonded  a  systematic 
vww  of  the  four  kinds  of  goodness  recognised  by  the  commoa 
moral  consciousness  of  Greece,  and  m  feter  timei  known  as  the. 
Cardinal  Vhtues  (f.9.).  Of  these  the  two  most  fundamental 
were  (aa  has  been  already  indicated)  wisdom— in  its  highest  form 
philosophy^-and  that  harmonious  and  regulated  activity  of  all 
the  jelementa  of  the  soul  which  Plato  rogaxda  as  the  essence  ot 
uprightness  in  social  tdations  (ftcouotfinr).  The  import  of 
this  term  is  essentfeily  social;  and  We  can  expfaun  Plato's  ose 
of  it  only  by  feeference  to  the  analogy  which  he  dilew  between 
the  individttal  man  and  the  ooannunity.  In  a  rightly  ordered 
polity  social  andindi  vidual  well*bdng  alike  would  depend  on  that  ■ 
harmoniousactionof  diverse  elements,  each  performing  its  proper 
function,  which  In  its  social  applicationis-more  natundly  teemed 
6ucaiooiM|k  We  see^  moreover,  how  in  Pkto's  view  the  ftmda- 
mental  virtoes,  Wisdom  and  Justice  in  tbek  highest  forms,  are 
nratually  involved.  Wisdom  will  necessarily  maintain  orderly 
a^nhnty,  and  this  latter  consists  in  reguhttioa  by  wisdom,  while 
the  two  more  ipedal  virtues  of  Courage  (Mptia)  and  Temper- ' 
anoe  (ma^fioaiMni)  are  only  different  sides  or  aqiects  of  this  wisely 
regulated  action  «f  the  oomplex  souL 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  in  wfaich  essential  good  seemed  to 
manifest  itself  in  human  Hfe.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  the 
statement  of  these  g^vcs  a  oomplete  account  of  human  weU-bdng, 
or  whether  pkasuie  also  is  to  be  induded.  On  this  point  Plato's 
view  seems  to  have  gone  through  sevesal  osdlUtions.  After 
apparently  maintaining  (FrtUgaras)  that  pieasore  is  ike  good, 
he  passes  first  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  denies  it  {Fkaedo, 
Gargias)  to  be  a  good  at  alL  For  (r),  as  ooncrHe  and  transient, 
it  is  obviously  not  the  real  essential  good  that  the  philosopher 
seeks;  (2)  the  feelings  most  prominently  recognized  as  pleasures 
are  bound  up  with  pain,  as  gixxl  can  never  be  with  evil;  in  so  far, 
theB^  as  conmoon  sense  rightly  pecogqizes  some  pleasures  as  good, 
it  can  only  be  from  their  tendency  to  produce  some  f tirther  good. 
This  view,  however,  was  too  violent  adivergence  from  Socratism 
for  Plato  to  remain  in  it.  That  pleasure  is  not  the  ml  absolute 
good,  was  no  ground  for  not  including  it  in  the  good  of  concrete 
human  life;  and  after  all  only  coarK  and  vulgar  pleasures  were 
indiasolubly  linked  to  the  pains  of  want.  Accordingly,  in  the' 
RtpubUc  he  has  no  objection  to  trying  the  question  of  the  intrinsic 
superiority  of  philosophic  or  virtuous  *  life  by  the  standard  of 
pleasure,  and  argues  that  the  philosophic  (or  good)  man  alone 
enjoys  real  pleasure,  while  the  sensualist  spends  his  life  in  osdllatp 
ing  between  painful  want  and  the  merely  neutral  state  of  pain- 
lessness, which  he  mistakes  for  positive  pleasure*    Still  more 

*  It  is  highly  characteristib  of  Platonism  that  the  istue  ia  thb 
dialogue,  aa  onginally  stated,  is  between  virtue  and  vice,  whenaas. 
without  any  avowed  change  of  ground,  the  issue  ultimately  discussed 
it  between  the  philoaophjc  Hfe  and  the  life  of  vulgar  ambition  or* 
acoaual  enjoyment 
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tmpliititany  is  it  declMSd  in  the  lamt  that  when  w«  an  **  dis- 
oonniiig  to  men,  not  to  gods/'  we  must  show  that  the  life  which 
we  praise  as  best  and  noblest  is  also  that  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  But  though  PUto 
holds  this  inseparable  connexion  of  best  and  pkasentest  to  be 
true  and  important,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  vuigaf  that  he 
lays  this  stress  on  pleasure.  For  in  the  most  philosophical  com- 
parison in  the  FkiUbus  between  the  claims  of  pleasure  and  wisdom 
the  former  is  altogether  worsted;  and  though  a  place  is  allowed 
to  the  pure  pleasures  of  odour,  form  and  sound,  andof  intellectual 
exeidse,  and  even  to  the  "  necessary  "  satis^tion  of  appetite, 
it  is  oa^  a  subordinate  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  later  view, 
Plato  avoids  the  exaggeration  of  denying  all  positive  qaaMty  of 
pleasure  even  to  the  coarser  sensual  gratifications;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  of  that  "  replenishment "  or  "  restoration  "  to 
its  "  aatutsl  state  "  of  a  bodily  organ,  in  which  he  defines  pkasure 
to  consist  (see  TtmaeaUf  pp.  64, 65) ;  he  merely  maintains  that  the 
common  estimate  of  thiem  is  to  a  large  extent  illusory,  or  a  false 
^tpearance  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  oantrast  with  the  ante- 
cedent or  concomitant  painful  condition  of  the  orgah.  It.isnot 
sarprising  that  thissomewhat  complicated  and  df  licately  bslanoed 
view  of  the  relations  of  "  good  "  and  "  pleasure  "  was  not  long 
msintsf"**^  within  the  Platonicscbool,  and  that  under  Speusippns, 
Plato's  successor,  the  main  body  of  PUtonists  took  up  a  simply 
anti-hedonistic  position,  as  we  learn  from  the  polemic  of  Aristotle. 
In  the  FkiUbus,  however,  though  a  more  careful  psychological 
ana^^  leads  him  to  soften  down  the  exaggerations  of  this  ^tack 
on  sensual  pleasure,  the  antithesis  of  knowledge  and  pleasnre  is 
again-shtfpened,  and  a  desire  to  depreciate  even  good  pleasures 
is  more  strongly  shown;  sUU  even  here  pleasure  is  recognised 
as  a  constituent  of  that  philosophic  life  which  is  the  highest 
human  good,  while  in  the  Lams,  where  the  subject  is  more 
popularly  treated,  it  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  convince  man 
that  the  just  life  is  the  best  unless  we  can  also  prove  it  to  be 
the  pleasantesL 

When  a  student  passes  from  Plato  to  Aristotle,  he  is  sa 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  habiu  of 
^  mind  of  the  two  authors,  and  the  Utenry  maimera 

/igJi^  of  the  two  philosophers^  that  it  Is  easy  to  underw 
stand  bow  their  systems  have  come  to  be  popularly 
conceived  as  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other;  and  the 
uaoompromising  polemic  which  Aristotle,  both  in  his  ethical 
and  in  his  meUphysical  treatises,  directs  against  Plato  and 
the  platonists,  hai  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  view.  Yet 
a  clMer  inspection  shows  us  that  when  a  later  president  of  the 
Aoidemy  (Antiochus  of  Ascalon)  repudiated  theaoeptSdam  which 
for  two  hundred  years  had  been  accepted  aa  the  traditaonal 
PlatoDlc  doctrine,  he  had  good  grounds  lor  rialming  Plato  and 
Atistotk  as  consentient  authorities  for  the  ethical  position  which 
he  took  up.  For  though  Aristotle's  divergence  from  Pkto  is 
very  conspicuous  when  we  consider  cither  his  general  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  of  ethics,  or  the  details  of  his  system  of  virtnes^ 
stUl  his  agreement  with  his  master  is  almost  complete  as  regards 
the  main  outline  of  his  theory  of  human  good;  the  difiersnoe 
between  the  two  practically  vanishes  when  we  view  then  in 
rdktion  to  the  later  controversy  between  Stoics  and  Epiooreana. 
Even  on  the  cardinal  point  on  which  Aristotle  entered  into  direct 
controversy  with  Plato,  the  definite  disagreement  between  the 
two  IS  less  than  at  firrt  appears;  the  ohjecliona  of  the  diadple 
hit  that  part  of  the  master's  system  that  wsa  rather  imsginfd 
than  thought;  the  main  positive  result  of  Plafeonit  speculatioa 
c«ly  gains  in  distinctness  by  the  application  of  Aristotelian 


PUito,  we  saw,  held  that  there  is  one  supreme  odenoe 
or  iHsdom,  of  which  the  ultimate  objea  is  absolute  good; 
in  the  knoodedge  of  this,  the  knowledge  of  all  particular 
goodo— that  is,  of  aU  that  we  rationally  desire  to  know-<-«s 
fanplidtly  contained;  and  also  all  practical  virtue,  as  no  one 
who  trul^  knows  what  Is  good  can  fafl  to  realise'  it.  But  in  spite 
of  the  intense  ooavlaion  with  which  he  thus  identified  meta- 
physical speculation  and  practical  wisdom,  we  find  in  bis  writings 
no  serious  attempt  to  deduce  the  particulars  of  huBMua  wellrbcing 


from  ha  kmvlBdie  of  abnlnte  good,  itill  Ism  tp  unfold  from  It 
the  pf  Ttindarfiyiifi^w^  tV^  tpffriaj  arts  and  fcifnfys.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  the  distinction  which  Aristotle  eapliddy  draws 
between  spmilatlve  acknoe  or  wisdom  and  practical  wisdom 
(on  its  poUtioal  side  statesmanship)  is  realty  indicated  in  Plato's 
actual  treatment  of  the  tiibjecta,  slthougfa  the  express  rwmgnit inn 
of  it  is  contrary  to  his  prindplss.  Ihe  discussion  of  food  (cLf.) 
In  his  FMikkmt  relates  entirely  to  haasan  good,  and  the  respective 
claims  of  Thought  and  .neasoie  toconstitnte  this;  he  only  lefiers 
in  passing  to  the  Divine  Thought  that  is  the  good  of  the  ordered 
wodd,  wt  something  dearly  beyond  the  lirnits  of  the  pccsent 
djimaiion,  So  again,  in  his  last  great  etUco-political  treatise 
(the  Ltms)  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  his  peculiar  metaphysics^ 
On  the  other  haa4  the  relatkm  between  human  and  <£vine 
good,  as  presented  by  Aristotle,  is  so  close  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  Phito  aa  having  definitely  thought  it  closer.  Tbesab> 
stantial  good  of  the  untVerse,  in  Aristotle's  view.  Is  the  pore 
activity  of  universal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  aiMi  object, 
which,  itself  changfkus  and  eteinal,  is  the  final  cause  and  £nt 
source  of  the  whole  proossaof  change  in  the  concrete  woiid.  And 
both  he  and  Plato  hold  that  a  similar  activity  of  pure  q>ecttlative 
intellect  is  that  in  which  the  philosopher  will  seek  to  exist, 
though  he  most,  bdng  a  man,  concern  himself  with  the  affain 
of  ordinary  human  life,  a  region  in  whidi  his  bluest  good  will 
be  attained  by  realising  perfect  moral  excellence.  No  doubt 
Aristotle's  demoqstration  of  the  iaappropriatencss  of  attxibotiag 
moral  exoeUcnoe  to  the  Daty  seems  to  contradict  Plato's  doctrine 
that  the  just  man  as  such  is  "  likest  the  gods,"  but  here  again 
the  disctepancy  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that  the  essence 
of  Pkuys  justice  ^icMOfffi^  is  harmonious  activity.  No  doubt, 
too,  Aristotle's  attribution  of  pleasars  to  the  Divitoe  Existence 
shows  a  profound  metaphysical  divergence  from  Plato;  but  it 
is  a  diveigenoe  which  has  no  practical  importance.  Nor,  again, 
is  Aristotle's  divccgonoe  from  the  Socratic  prindple  that  al 
"  virtue  is  knowledgB  "  substantially  greater  than  Pfaito's,  thou^ 
it  Is  mere  plsinly  expressed.  Both  accept  the  paradox  in  the 
qualified  sense  that  no  one  can  deliberately  act  oontiaiy  to  what 
appeam  to  him  good,  and  that  perfect  virtue  is  inseparably  bound 
op  with  perfect  wisdom  or  moral  insight.  Both,  however,  recof> 
nise  that  thia  actuality  of  moral  insight  Is  not  a  function  of  the 
intellect  only,  but  depends  rather  on  careful  training  in  good 
habits  appHed  to  minds  of  good  natural  di^josttions,  though  the 
doctrine  has  no  doubt  a  mote  definite  and  prominent  place  in 
Aristotle's  eystem.  The  disdple  certainly  takes  a  step  in  advance 
by  stating  definitdy,  as  an  fsmntisl  characteristic  of  virtuous 
aaion,  that  It  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  beauty  of  virtue 
alone;  but  herein  he  merely  foraralates  the  oonvictloo  that  his 
master  Inspires.  Nor,  finally,  does  Aristotle's  aocotmt  of  the  rela- 
tion of  pleasure  to  Jiuman  wdl^being  (although  he  has  to  combat 
the  extreme  anti-hedonism  to  which  the  Platonic  school  urMier 
Spensippus  had  been  led)  differ  materially  from  the  outcome  ef 
Plato's  thought  on  this  point,  as  the  later  diakgnes  present  it  to 
us.  Pleasnre,  In  Aristotle's  view,  is  not  the  primary  constituent 
of  wellrbcng,  but  rather  on  inseparable  accident  of  it;  human 
weU*bting  Im  essentially  well-doing,  excellent  activity  of  aome 
kind,  whether  iu  aim  and  end  be  abstract  truth  or  nobfe  conduct; 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  objects  of  rational  choice  apart  from 
the  pleasure  attending  them;  still  all  activities  are  attended  and 
vi  a  manner  perfected  by  pleasure,  which  is  better  and  more 
desirable  in  psoportion  to  the  cxoelknoe  of  the  activity.  He  no 
doubt  critidaes  Plato's  account  of  the  nature  of  pleasure,  arguing 
that  we  cannot  properly  contdve  pleasure  dther  as  a  "  process  " 
or  as  "  replennhmmit  '*— the  lot  term,  he  truly  says,  denotes  a 
material  rather  <haa  a  psyehkal  fact  But  this  does  not  interfere 
with  the  general  ethloal  agreement  between  the  two  thinkers; 
and  the  doctrine  that  vidous  plessures  are  not  true  or  real 
pleasures  is  so  characteristically  Platonic  that  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  find  it  in  Aristotle. 

In  so  far  as  there  Is  any  important  difference  between  the 
Platonic  aiul  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good,  we  may 
observe  that  the  latter  has  subsuntially  a  closer  correspond- 
ence to  the  poritive  element  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  Socratei^ 
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tlioagh  it  it  praaiiad  in  a  far  note  tecfaaicad  aad  KfaolMtiti 
lonn,  and  inwlvca  a  more  distinct  rejection  of  the  f nnduBcntal 
.  Socntic  paradox.  The  aame  lemh  appean  nhen 
^SSSr'  ^"^  compare  the  methods  of  the  tiuee  pUloaophers. 
Aithoufl^  tJw  Socratic  induction  fbcms  a  striking 
feature  of  Plato's  dialogaes,  iiis  ideal  method  of  ethics  is 
purely  deductive;  he  admits  common  sense  only  as  supplying 
proviaianal  steps  and  startingopoints  from  which  the  mind  is  to 
ascend  to  knowledge  of  absolute  good,  through  which  knoiriedge 
alone^  as  be  concetwes,  the  lower  notions  of  particohur  goods  are 
to  be  tndy  conceived.  Aristotle,  discarding  the  tranaceadental* 
ism  of  PktOk  naturally  retaiatd  f  torn  Plato's  teaching  the  eiigtnal 
Socratic  method  of  induction  from  and  verification  by  common 
opiaien.  Indoed,  the  windings  of  his  espositioo  are  beat  under* 
stood  if  w«  consider  his  literacy  manner  as  a  kind  of  Socntic 
dialogue  formalized  and  reduced  to  a  monologue:  Hefiistlcada 
us  by  an  induction  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  ultimate  end  or 
good  for  man.  All  men,  in  acting;  aim  at  some  mult,  cither 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  to  some  further  end;  but  obvnnsly 
not  everything  can  be  sought  merely  as  a  means;  there  must 
be  some  ultimate  end.  In  fact  men  oommooly  recognise  such  an 
end,  and  agree  to  call  it  well-being  >  {tUottioida),  But  thor 
take  very  di£fereat  views  of  its  nature;  how  shaE  we  find  the 
true  view?  We  ^scrve  that  men  are  dasatSed  according  to 
their  functions;  all  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  all  orguis  ol 
man,  have  their  special  functions,  and  are  judged  as  functienaries 
and  organs  according  ms  they  perform  their  functions  wdl  or 
ilL  May  we  not  then  infer  that  man,  as  man,  has  his  pfoper 
function,  and  that  the  welUbcing  or  "  doing  well "  that  all  seek 
really  Iks  in  fulflUtng  well  the  proper  function  of  man,*— that  is, 
in  living  well  that  life  of  the  rational  soul  which  we  lecogmsa 
as  man's  dbUnctive  attribute  ? 

Again,  this  Socratic  deference  to  cnmaon  opinion  is  not 
shown  merely  in  the  way  by  which  Aristotle  reaches  his  f  unda^ 
mental  conception;  it  equally  appears  in  his  treatment  of  the 
concq>tion  itself. .  In  the  first  place,  though  in  Aristotle's  View 
the  most  perfect  well-being  consists  in  the  exercise  of  man's 
"  divincst  part,"  pure  speculative  reason,  he  keq)s  far  from 
the  paradox  of  putting  forward  this  and  nothing  dse  as  human 
good;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  treatise  is 
occupied  with  an  expositiOD  of  the  inferior  good  which  is  realised 
in  practical  life  when  the  appetitive  «r  impulsive  <semL>tational) 
clement  of  the  soul  operates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reason. 
Even  when  the  notion  of  "  good  periormance  of  fiinction  "  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it  had  further  taken  in  the  pleasure  that 
is  inseparably  connected  with  such  functioning,  it  did  not  yet 
correspond  to  the  whole  of  what  a  Greek  commonly  understood 
as  "  human  well>being."  We  may  grant,  indeed^  that  a  moderate 
provision  of  material  wealth  is  Indirectly  included,  as  an  india-' 
pcnsaUe  pre>requi&ite  of  .a  due  periormance  of  many  functions 
as  Aristotle  conceives  it — his  system  admits  of  no  beatitudca 
for  the  poor;  still  there  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty,' 
good  birth,  welfare  of  progeny,  the  presence  or  absence  of  whidi 
influenced  the  common  view  of  a  man's  well-being,  though  th^ 
could  hardly  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important  to  his 
"well-acting."  These  Aristotle  attempts  noihct  to  exchide 
from  the  philosophic  concepticm  of  well-being  nor  to  indode 
in  his  forxnal  definition  of  it.  The  deliberate  looseness  whkh  is 
thus  given  to  his  fimdamental  doctrine  characterises  more  or 
less  his  whole  discussion  of  ethics.  He  plainly  says  that  the 
subject  does  not  admit  of  completely  scientific  treatment;  ham 
aim  is  to  give  not  adefinite  theory  of  human  good,  but  a  practiO' 
ally  adequate  account  of  its  most  important  oenstituent& 

The  most  important  element,  then,  of  well-bdng  or  good 
life  for  ordinary  m^  Aristotle  holds  to  consist  in  wciU-doing  as 
determined  by  the  notions  of  the  difierent  moral  exoeUeooes.. 

>  This  cardinal  term  is  oommooly  tssosUced  "  happiness  ";  and 
ft  must  be  allowed  that  it  la  the  most  natuial  term  for  what  we  (ia 
English)  agree  to  call  "  our  betng's  end  and  aim."  Bot  bapoineM 
so  definitely  signifies  a  tute  ol  leeUng  that  it  will  not  adroit  the 
Interpretation  that  Aristotle  (as  well  as  Plato  and  the  Stoics)  ex- 

i>res8iy  gives  to  tMatMorU;  the  confusion  is  best  avoided  by  render- 
ng  the  word  by  the  less  familiar  "  well-betng," 


In  opiMndlBg  tnii^,  ho  gh^w  aUougliMt  the  pure  resiflf  of 
analytical  observation  of  the  common  moral  consdousness  o^ 
hb  age.  Ethical  truth,  in  Us  vicfw,  b  to  be  attained  by  oarefut 
oompaifson  of  particular  meiatopinioas,  just  as  physical  truth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  indictleo  f  torn  particular  physical  observations. 
On  account  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  in  ethics  we  cannot  hope  to 
obtain  certainty  upon  all  questions;  still  reflection  Will  lead 
us  to  discard  some  of  the  coi^Bltthig  views  and  find  a  leoondlia- 
tion  for  others,  and  will  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  practically 
snffirimt  rcsidnom  of  morftl  truth.  This  adhesion  to  d>mmoa 
sense,  though  It  iswolvet  a  Mcrifieeof  both  depth  and  complete- 
neas  in  Aristotle'ii  >y*^B,  gives  at  the  same  time  an  historical 
interest  winch'  renders  it  deserving  of  specin]  attention  as  an 
analysis  of  the  current  Greek  ideal  of  **  fair  and  good  fife " 
CrnXoaAfyofta).  -  His  virtues  are  not  amnged  on  any  dear 
pUtesophlf  pUm;  the  Ust  sho^s  no  serious  attempt  to  consider 
human  life  eahaustivdy,  and  exhibit  the  standard  of  excellence 
appropriate  to  hs  dllferent  departments  or  aspects.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  as  a  starting-point'  Plato's  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  two  comprehensive  nMlons  of  Wisdom  and  Justice  ChMno- 
oC^yhe  treau  separately.  As  regards  both  his  aikalysis  leads 
him  to  diverge  considerably  from  Plato.  As  we  saw,  his  distinc- 
tion between  practical  and  speculative  Wisdom  belongs  to  the 
deepest  of  his  dhsagieemcnts  with  his  master;  and  in  the  case 
of  dsaoieeinf  again  he  diatingnishes  the  wider  use  of  the  term 
to  express  Law-observance,  which  (he  says)  coinddes  with  the 
social  side  of  virtue  generally,  and  its  narrower  use  for  the  virtue 
that "  aims  at  a  kind  of  equality,"  whether  ( r )  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  honourv  &c.,  or  (2)  to  commerdal  exchange,  or  (3)  In 
the  reparatioa  of  'wrong  done.  Then,  in  arranging  the  other 
special  virtues,  he  begins  with  courage  and  tempennce,  which 
(after  Plato)  he  considers  as  the  excellences  of  the  "  irrational 
element "  of  the  souL  Next  ftrilow  two  pairs  of  excellenoea, 
eoBceraed  respectivdy  iHth  wealth  and  honour:  (r)  liberality 
and  magnifiamce,  of  whfch  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expenditure,  and  (s)  laudable  ambition  and  high- 
mindedness  similarly  related  to  honour.  Then  comes  gentleness 
*-the  virtae  regulative  of  anger;  and  the  list  is  conduded  by  the 
excellences  of  sodal  Inteicourse,  friendliness  {as  a  mean  between 
obsequiousness  and  surliness),  truthfulness  and  decorous  wiL 

The  abundant  store  of  just  and  dose  analytical  observation 
contained  in  Aristotle's  account  of  these  notions  ^ve  it  a  per- 
manent interest)  even  beyond  its  historical  value  as  a  delineation 
of  the  Greek  ideal  of  *'  fair  and  good  **  life.>  But  its  looseness 
of  arfangemettt  and  almost  grotesque  oo-ordbiatfon  of  qualities 
widdy  differing  in  fanpottanoe  are  obvious.  Thus  his  famous 
general  fonmda  for  virtues,  that  ft  is  a  mean  or  middle  state, 
always  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  vices  which  stand 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess  and  defect,  scartely  avails  to  render 
his  treatment  more  ^fstematlc.  It  was  important,  no  doubt, 
to  express  the  need  of  observing  due  measure  and  proportion, 
in  Older  to  attain  good  results  in  human  file  no  less  than  in 
artistic  products;  but  the  observation  of  this  need  was  no  new 
thing  in  Creek  Kterature;  indeed,  it  had  already  led  the  lytha- 
goreans  and  Plato  to  find  the  ultimate  essence  of  the  ordered 
universe  in  number.  But  Aristotle^  purely  quarititative  state- 
ment of  the  relation  of  virtue  and  vice  is  misleading,  even  where 
it  is  not  obviously  inappropriate;  and  sometimes  leads  him  to 
such  ecocotricities  as  that  of  making  simple  veiadty  a  mean 
between  boastf ulness  and  mock-modoty.* 

*  Aristotle  foUpwB  Phto  and  Socrates  in  ideatHying  the  notiotts  of 
MX&t  ('*  fair/'^^^utiful ")  and  AYa«>  ("food")  in  their  applkation 
to  conduct.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  while  the  latter  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  virtuons  man,  and  (In  the  neuter)  equivalent  to 
End  generally,  the  former  is  ratker  chosen  to  express  the  quality  of' 
virtuous  acts  which  in  any  particular  case  Is  the  end  of  the  virtuoua 
aeent.  Aristotle  no  doubt  faithfully  represents  the  common  sense 
01  Greece  in  coniridering  that,  in  so  far  as  virtue  Is  In  itself  good  to 
the  vtrtuoos  agent,  it  betongs  to  that  species  of  good  which  we  dis- 
tinguiflh  as  beautiful.  In  later  Oeex  philoeophy  the  term  raXAr 
("  honettum  ")  became  still  more  technical  in  the  rignification  of 
"  morally  good." 

*The  above  accouat  Is  considerably  expanded  ia  H.  Sidgwick's 
^fsil.  ^  Etkia  (5th  ed.,  1900),  pp.  59-70. 
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It  ou^t  to  be  taid  that  Ariftotk  does  fiot  pitMBt  iht  fonmda 
just  discussed  u  supplying  a  criterion  of  good  conduct  in  any 
particular  case;  he  expressly  leaves  this  to  be  determined  by 
"  correct  reasoning,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practically-wise 
man  (d  ^p6in4us)"  We  cannot*  however,  find  that  he  has 
furnished  any  substantial  principles  for  its  determination; 
indeed,  he  hardly  seems  to  have  lormed  a  distinct  general  idea 
of  the  practical  syllogism  by  which  he  conceives  it  to.be  effected.^ 
The  kind  of  reasoning  which  his  view  of  virtuous  conduct  requires 
is  one  in  which  the  ultimate  major  premise  states  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  some  virtue,  and  one  or  more  minor  premises 
show  that  such  characteristic  belongs  to  a  certain  mode  of  con- 
duct under  given  circumstances;  since  it  is  essential  to  good 
conduct  that  it  should  contain  its  end  in  itself,  and  be  chosen 
for  its  own  sake.  But  he  has  w^  failed  to  observe  that  practical 
reasonings  are  not  commonly  of  this  kind,  but  are  rather  con- 
cerned with  acti<ms  as  means  to  ulterior  ends;  indeed,  he  lays 
stress  on  this  as  a  characteristic  of  the  "  political "  life,  when  be 
wishes  to  prove  its  inferiority  to  the  life  of  pure  q)eculation. 
Though  common  sense  will  admit  that  virtues  are  the  best  of 
goods,  it  still  undoubtedly  conceives  practical  wisdom  as  chiefly 
exercised  in  providing  those  inferior  goods  which  Aristotle, 
after  recognizing  the  need  or  use  of  them  for  the  realisation  of 
human  wcU-being,  has  dropped  out  of  sight;  and  the  result  is 
that,  in  trying  to  make  dear  his  conception  of  practical  wisdom, 
we  find  ourselves  fluctuating  continually  between  the  common 
notion,  which  he  does  not  distinctly  reject,  and  the  notion 
required  as  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  system. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  probably  no  treatise  so  masterly  as 
Aristotle's  EtkUs,  and  containing  so  mudh  dose  and  valid 

thought,  that  yet  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  so  strong 
i^^  an  impression  of  dispersive  and  incomplete  work. 
^trMrr     ^  ^  ^^V  ^X  dwelling  on  these  defects  that  we  can 

understand  the  small  unount  of  influence  that  his 
system  exerdsed  during  the  five  centuries  after  his  death,  as 
compared  with  the  effect  whidi  it  has  had,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  modem  Europe.  Partly*  no  doubt, 
the  limited  influence  of  his  disdples,  the.  Peripatetics  (f.s.), 
is  to  be  attributed  to  that  exaltation  of  the  purdy  specuLstive 
life  which  distinguished  the  Aristotelian  ethics  from  other  later 
systems,  and  which  was  too  alien  from  the  oommon  moral 
consdousness  to  find  much  acceptance  in  an  age  in  which  the 
ethical  aims  of  philosophy  had  again  become  paramounL  Partly, 
again,  the  analytical  distinctness  of  Aristotle's  manner  brings 
into  special  prominence  the  diffic\ilties  that  attend  the  Socratic 
effort  to  recondle  the  ideal  aspirations  of  men  with  the  prindples 
on  which  thdr  practical  reasonings  are  commonly  conducted. 
The  conflict  between  these  two  dements  of  Common  Sense 
was  too  profound  to  be  compromised;  and  the  moral  consdous- 
ness of  mankind  demanded  a  more  trenchant  partisanship  than 
Aristotle's.  Its  demands  were  met  by  the  Stoic  school  which 
separated  the  moral  from  the  worldly  view  of  life,  with  an 
absoluteness  and  definiteness  that  caught  the  imagination; 
which  regarded  practical  goodness  as  the  highest  manifestation 
ol  its  ideal  of  wisdom;  and  which  bound  the  common  notions  of 
duty  into  an  apparently  coherent  system,  by  a  formula  Ihat 
comprehended  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  exhibited  ita  relation 
to  the  ordered  process  of  the  universe.  The  intellectual  descent 
of  its  ethical  doctrines  is  prindpally  to  be  traced  to  Socrates 
through  the  Cynics,  though  an  important  ekment  in  them 
seems  attributable  to  the  school  that  inherited  the  "  Academy  " 
df  Plato.  Both  Stoic  and  Cynic  maintained,  in  its  sharpest 
form,  the  fundamental  tenet  that  the  practical  knowledge  which 
is  virtue,  with  the  condition  of  soul  that  is  inseparable  from  it, 
is  alone  to  be  accounted  good.  He  who  exerdses  this  wisdom 
or  knowledge  has  complete  well-being;  all  else  is  indifferent  to 

*  There  is  a  Gertain  difficulty  in  ditcuamag  Aristotle's  views  oa  the 
subiect  of  practical  wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  the  iotdlect  to  moral 
actfon,  since  it  is  most  probable  that  the  only  accounts  that  we  iMve 
of  these  views  are  not  part  of  the  genuine  writings  of  Aristotle.  Still 
books  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nkcmacfuan  Ethics  contain  nodoubt  as  pure 
Aristotelian  doctrine  as  a  disciple  could  give,  and  appear  to  supply  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  the  general  criticisro  espieMod  in  the  text* 


him.  Itisttve  that  the  Cynfici  were  noreooncenied  to emplMibe 
the  negative  side  of  the  sage's  well-being,  while  the  Stoics  brought 
into  more  prominence  its  positive  ude.  This  difference,  however, 
did  not  amount  to  disagreement.  The  Stoics,  in  fact,  seem 
generally  to  have  regarded  the  eccentridties  of  Cynldsm  as  an 
emphatic  manner  iA  expreiaing  the  essential  antithesia  between 
philosophy  and  the  world;  a  manner  which,  tliough  not  necessaiy 
or  even  normal,  might  yet  be  advantageously  adopted  by  the 
sage  under  certain  drcumstanoes.* 

Wherein,  then,  consists  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  that  nakes 
free  and  perfect?  Both  Cynics  and  Stoics  iq.9,)  agreed  that  the 
most  important  part  of  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  ^^^^^ 
sole  good  of  man  lay  in  this  knowledge  or  wisdom 
itsdf.  It  must  be  understood  that  by  wisdom  they  vcaat 
wisdom  realised  in  act;  indeed,  they  did  not  conreive  the 
existence  of  wisdom  as  separable  from  such  reaifsation.  We 
may  observe,  too,  that  the  Stoics  rejected  the  divergence  vhich 
we  have  seen  gndoally  taking  place  in  Phttonic-Atiatotelian 
thought  from  the  position  of  Socrates,  "  that  no  one  aims  at 
what  he  knows  to  be  bad."  The  stress  that  their  psychology 
laid  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  rational  self  that  is  the  source 
of  voluntary  action  prevented  them  from  accepting  Plato's 
analysis  of  the  soul  into  a  regulative  element  and  dements 
needing  regulation.  They  hdd  that  what  we  call  passion  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  rational  soul,  invdving  erroneous 
judgment  as  to  what  is  to.  be  sought  or  shunned.  From  such 
passionate  ecroEs  the  truly  wise  man  will  of  course  be  free.  He 
will  be  f)onsrio<is  indeed  of  physical  appetite;  but  ho  wtU  not 
be  misled  into  supposing  thAt  its  object  is  really  a  good;  he 
cannot,  therefore,  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  or  fear 
to  miss-it,  aa  these  states  involve  the  conception  of  it  aa  a  good 
Similarly,  though  like  other  men  he  will  be  subject  to  bodSy 
pain,  this  will  not  cause  him  mental  grief  or  disquiet,  as  bis  worst 
agonies  will  not  disturb  his  dear  conviction  that  it  Is  really 
indifferent  to  his  true  reasonable  sdf . 

That  this  impassive  sage  was  a  being  not  to  be  foond  among 
living  men  the  later  Stoics  at  least  were  fully  aware.  They  fauntly 
suggested  that  one  or  two  moral  heroes  of  old  time  ml^t  have 
realized  the  ideal,  but  they  admitted  that  all  other  philoeopheis 
(even)  were  merdy  in  a  sUte  of  progress  towards  it.  This  ad- 
mission did  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  rigour  of  thdr  demand 
for  absolute  loyalty  to  the  eitdusive  claims  of  wisdom.  The 
assurance  of  its  own  umque  value  that  such  wisdom  involved 
they  hdd  to  be  an  abiding  possession  for  Uioee  who  had  attained 
it;*  and  without  this  assurance  no  act  *could  be  truly  wise  or 
virtuous.  Whatever  was  not  of  knowledge  was  of  sin;  and  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  bdng  absolute  and  not 
admitting  of  degrees  all  sins  were  equally  sinful;  whoever  broke 
the  least  commandment  was  guilty  of  the  whole  biw.  Simtlarly, 
all  wisdom  was  somehow  involved  in-  any  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  wisdom,  commonly  distinguished  as  particular  virtues; 
though  whether  these  virtues  were  sjiedfically  disdnct,  or  only 
the  same  knowledge  in  different  relatioos,  was  a  subtle  question 
on  which  the  Stoics  do  not  seem  to  have  been  agreed. 

Aristotle  had  already  been  led  to  attempt  a  rdutation  of  the 
Socratic  identification  of  virtue  with  knowledge;  but  his  attempt 
had  only  shown  the  profound  diflliculty  of  attiuJdng  the  paradox, 
so  kmg  as  it  was  adimitted  that  no  one  oould  of  deliberate  pur> 
pose  act  contrary  to  what  seemed  to  him  best.  Now,  Aristotle's 
divergence  from  Socrates  had  not  led  him  so  far  as  to  deny  this; 
while  for  the  Stoics  who  had  receded  to  the  original  Socratic 
podtion,  the  difliculty  wss  still  more  patent.  This  theory  of 
virtue  led  them  into  two  dilemmas,  firstly,  if  virtue  is  know- 
ledge, does  it  follow  that  vice  is  involuntary?  If  not»  it  mtist  be 
that  ignorance  is  voluntary.  This  alternative  is  the  less  danger- 
ous to  nu>rality,  and  as  such  the  Stoics  chose  it.   But  they  were 

•  It  has  been  suggestivdy  said  that  Cynicnm  was  to  Stoicism  what 
monastidsn  was  to  early  Christianity.  The  analogy,  however,  must 
not  be  pressed  too  far,  since  orthodox  Stoks  do  not  ever  seem  to  ba\-e 
reoarded  C^rnicism  as  the  more  perfect  way. 

*  The  Stoics  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  immutability  of  virtue^ 
but  they  were  agreed  that,  when  once  posseascd,  it  could  only  be  lost 
through  the  loss  of  reasoo  itself. 
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not  yet  at  tbe  end  of  their  peipteilties;  for  while  ihef  were 
thus  driven  to  an  extreme  eztensioo  of  the  range  of  bmnaa 
voUtMNi,  their  view  of  the  physical  universe  involved  an  equally 
thorough-going  detenninism.  How  could  the  videos  man 
be  responsible  if  his  vice  were  strictly  pre-determined?  The 
Stoics  answered  that  the  error  which  was  the  essence  of  vice  was 
so  far  voluntary  that  it  could  be  avoided  if  men  chose  to  exercise 
their  reason.  No  doubt  it  depended  on  the  innate  force  and 
firmness^  of  a  man's  soul  whether  his  reason  was  effectually 
ezerdsed;  but  moral  tesponsibility  was  saved  if  the  vicious  act 
proceeded  from  the  man  himself  and  not  from  any  external 
cause. 

With  an  this  we  have  not  ascertained  the  positive  prKtical 
content  of  this  wisdom.  How  are  we  to  emerge  from  the  barren 
circle  of  affirming  (i)  that  wisdom  is  the  sole  good  and  unwisdom 
the  sole  evil,  and  (3)  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
cvfl;  and  attain  some  method  Cor  determining  the  particulars 
of  good  conduct?  The  Cynics  made  na  attempt  to  solve  this 
difficulty;  they  were  content  to  mean  by  virtue  what  any  plain 
man  meant  by  it,  except  in  so  far  as  their  sense  of  independence 
led  them  to  reject  certain  received  precepts  and  prejudices.  The 
Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  worfccd  out  a  detailed  sjrstem 
of  duties—or,  as  they  termed  them,  "  thiqgs  meet  and  fit " 
(xo^^nrra)  for  all  occasions  of  life;  they  were  further  especially 
concerned  to  comprehend  them  tmder  a  geueral  formula.  They 
found  this  by  briniging  out  the  pontive  significance  of  the  notion 
of  Nature,  which  the  Cynic  had  used  chiefly  in  a  negative  way, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  "  consentions  "  (y^Mof),  from  which  his 
knowledge  had  made  him  free.  Even  in  this  negative  use  of  the 
notion  it  is  necessarily  impHed  that  whatever  active  tendencies 
in  man  are  found  to  be  "  natural " — that  is,  independent  of  and 
uncorrupted  by  sodal  customs  and  conventioDSr-wiil  properly 
take  effect  in  outward  acts,  but  the  adoption  of  *'  conformity  to 
nature  "  as  a  general  positive  rule  for  outward  condna  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  on  Zeno  of  Academic  teaching. 
Whence,  however,  can  this  authority  belong  to  the  natural,  unless 
nature  be  itself  an  expression  or  embodiment  of  divine  law  and 
wisdom?  The  conception  of  the  world,  as  organized  and  filled  by 
divine  thou^t,  was  common,  in  some  form,  to  all  the  philosophies 
that  looked  back  to  Socrates  as  their  fouader^—some  even  main- 
taining that  this  thought  was  the  sole  reality.  This  pantheistic 
doctrine  harmonized  thoroughly  with  the  Stoic  view  of  human 
good;  but  being  unable  to  conceive  substance  idealistically, 
they  (with  conaiklerable  aid  from  the  system  of  Heiaclitus) 
supplied  a  materialistic  side  to  their  pantheism, — conceiving 
divine  thought  as  an  attribute  of  the  purest  and  most  primary 
of  material  substances,  a  subtle  fiery  aether.  This  theologicad 
view  of  the  physio!  universe  had  a  double  effect  on  the  ethics  of 
the  Stoic.  In  the  first  place  it  gave  to  bis  cardinal  convictwn 
of  the  aU-sufficiency  of  wisdom  for  human  well-being  a  root  of 
cosmical  fact,  and  an  atmosphere  of  religious  and  social  emotion* 
The  exercise  of  wisdom  was  now  viewed  as  the  pure  life  of  that 
particle  of  divine  substance  which  was  in  very  truth  the  '*  god 
within  him  ";  the  reason  whose  supremacy  he  maintained  was 
the  reason  of  Zeus,  and  of  all  gods  and  reasonable  men,  no  less 
than  his  own;  its  realization  in  any  one  individual  was  thus 
the  common.good  of  all  rational  beings  as  such;  "  the  sage  could 
iu>t  stretch  out  a  finger  rightly  without  thereby  benefiting  all 
other  sages," — ^nay,  it  might  even  be  said  that  he  was  "  as  useful 
to  Zeus  as  Zeus  to  him."  *  But  again,  the  same  conception  served 
to  harmonize  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  of  human  life. 
For  even  in  the  physical  or  non-rational  man,  as  originally  con> 
stituted,  we  may  see  dear  indications  of  the  divine  design,  which 
it  belongs  to  his  rational  will  to  carry  into  conscious  execution; 
indeed,  in  the  first  stage  of  human  life,  before  reason  is  fully 
devebped,  imcorrupted  natural  impulse  effects  what  is  afterwards 
the  work  of  reason.  Thus  the  formula  of  "  living  according  to 
nature,"  in  its  application  to  mao  as  the  "  rational  animal," 

*  Hence  some  members  of  the  schoof.  without  rejecting  the  de- 
finition of  virtue  m  knowledge,  also  defined  it  as  "  strength  and  forces" 

*  It  is  apparently  in  view  of  this  union  in  reason  of  rational  betngs 
that  friends  are  allowed  to  be  "  external  goods  "  to  the  sage»  and  that 
the  possession  of  good  children  is  also  counted  a  good. 


may  be  vodeiatood  both  as  diiectiiig  that  reason  is  to  govera, 
and  as  indicating  how  that  government  b  to  be  practically  exer- 
dsed.  In  man,  as  in  every  other  animal,  from  the  moment  of 
birth  natural  impulse  prompts  to  the  maintenance  of  his  physical 
frames  then,  when  reason  has  been  developed  and  has  recognized 
iteelf  as  its  own  sole  good,  these  "  primary  ends  of  nature  "  and 
whatever  promotes  these  still  constHute  the  outward  objects 
at  which  reason  is  to  aim,  there  is  a  certain  value  (A^a)  in  them, 
in  proportion  to  which  they  are  **  preferred  "  (rpoinrMi>«)  *od 
their  opposites  "  rejeaed  "  {krorpBunyb^o) ;  indeed  it  is  only  in 
the  due  and  oottsistent  exercise  of  such  choice  that  wisdom 
can  find  its  practical  manifestation.  In  this  way  all  or  most  of 
the  things  commonly  judged  to  be  '*  goods  "—health,  strength, 
wealth,  fame,^  &c.,— are  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sage's 
choice,  thoui^  his  real  good  is  solely  in  the  wisdom  of  the  choice, 
and  not  in  the  thing  chosen. 

The  doctrine  of  conformity  to  Nature  as  the  rule  of  conduct 
was  not  peculiar  to  Stoicism.  It  is  found  in  the  theories  of 
SpeusEppus,  Xenocratea,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  those  of  the 
Peripatetics  The  peculiarity  of  the  Stoics  lay  in  their  refusing 
to  use  the  terms  **  good  and  evil "  in  connexion  with  "  things 
indifferent,"  and  in  pointing  out  that  philosophers,  though 
independent  of  these  things,  must  yet  deal  with  them  in  practical 
life. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  "  nature  "  of  the  individual 
man  as  apart  from  his  social  rebitions;  but  the  sphere  of  virtue, 
as  oomraonly  conceived,  lies  chiefly  in  these,  and  this  was  fully 
recof^iised  in  the  Stoic  account  of  duties  {KoBfyoovra) ;  indeed, 
in  their  exposition  of  the  "  natural "  basis  of  justice,  the  evidence 
that  man  was  bora  not  for  himself  but  for  mankind  is  the  most 
important  part  of  their  work  in  the  regicm  of  practical  morality. 
Here,  however, -we  especiaUy  notice  the  double  significance  of 
"  natural,"  as  applied  to  (1)  what  actually  exists  everywhere 
or  for  the  most  part,  and  (3)  what  would  exist  if  the  original 
plan  of  man's  life  were  fuUy  carried  out;  and  we  find  that  the 
Stoics  have  not  clearly  harmonized  the  two  elements  of  the  notion. 
That  man  was  '*  naturally  "  a  social  animal  Aristotle  had  aheady 
taught,  that  all  rational  beiugs,  in  the  unity  of  the  reason  that 
is  common  to  all,  form  naturally  one  oommunity  with  a  common 
law  was  (as  we  saw)  an  immediate  inference  from  the  Stoic 
conception  of  the  universe  as  a  whole.  That  the  members  of 
this  "dty  of  Zeus"  should  observe  their  contracts,  abstain 
from  mutual  harm,  combine  to  protect  each  other  from  injury, 
were  obvious  points  of  natural  law;  whUe  again,  it  was  dearly 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  human  sodety  that  its  members 
should  form  sexual  unions,  produce  children,  and  bestow  care 
on  their  rearing  and  training.  But  beyond  this  nature  did  not 
seem  to  go  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  accordingly, 
we  find  that  community  of  wives  was  a  feature  of  21eno's  ideal 
commonwealth,  just  as  it  was  of  Plato's;  while,  again,  the  strict 
theory  of  the  school  recognized  no  government  or  laws  as  tru^ 
or  binding  except  those  of  the  sage;  he  alone  is  the  true  ruler, 
the  true  kin^,  $0  far,  the  Stoic  ''  nature !'  seems  in  danger  of 
being  as  revolutionary  as  Rousseau's.  Practically,  however, 
this  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  notion  was  kept  for  the  most 
part  in  the  background;  the  rational  law  of  an  ideal  conmiunity 
was  iu>t  (hstinguished  from  the  positive  ordinances  and  customs 
of  actual  sodety;  and  the  "  natural "  tics  that  actually  bound 
each  man  to  family,  kinsmen,  fatherland,  and  to  unwise  humanity 
generally,  supplied  the  outline  on  which  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  justice  was  delineated.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
that  the  sage  was  to  take  part  in  public  life;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  political  action  was  to  be  regulated  by  any  other 
prindples  than  those  commonly  accepted  in  his  community. 
Similar^,  in  the  view  taken  by  the  Stoics  of  the  duties  of  social 
decorum,  and  in  their  attitude  to  the  popular  religion,  we  find 
a  fluctuating  compromise  between  the  disposition  to  repudiate 
what  is  conventional,  and  the  disposition  to  revere  what  is 

'  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  varied  in  their  view  of  "  good  repute,'* 
«MoC{a;  at  first,  when  the  school  was  more  under  the  influence  of 
Cynidsm.  they  professed  an  outward  as  well  as  an  Inward  indiffeKAce 
to  it :  ultimately  they  conceded  the.  point  to  cosunon  sear-  "^ 
indudcd  it  among  wpoiniApa. 
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oUbUiked,  etch  tendency  cxpKHingin  its  own  vty  the  principle 
of  "  conformiDg  to  oftture." 

Among  the  primtiy  ends  of  nataxe,  in  which  wisdom,  reoof* 
nized  n  certain  prefenbility,  the  Stoics  included  freedom  from 
bodily  pain;  but  they  refused,  even  in  this  outer 
liSf  court  of  wisdom,  to  find  a  place  for  pleasure.  They 
held  that  the  latter  was  not  an  object  of  unoor* 
nipted  natural  impulse,  but  an  '*  afteigrowth  "  (tatylfwupMt). 
They  thus  endeavoured  to  resist  Epicureanism  even  on  the 
grotmd  where  the  latter  seems  prima  fade  strongest;  in  its 
appeal,  namely,  to  the  natural  pleasore-seeking  of  all  living 
things.  Nor  did  they  merely  mean  by  pleasure  (48m4)  the 
gratification  of  bodily  appetite;  we  find  («.f  .)ChryBpptts  urging, 
as  a  decisive  argtmient  against  Aristotle,  that  pure  speculation 
was  **  a  kind  of  amusement,  that  is,  pleasure."  Even  the  *'  joy 
and  giy<<n^i^  **  (xapd,  €if^poff<mi)  that  accompany  the  exercise  of 
virtue  -seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  merely  an  in- 
separable  acddent,  not  the  essential  constituent  of  well-being. 
It  is  only  by  a  later  modification  of  Stoidsm  that  cheerfulness 
or  peace  of  mind  is  taken  as  the  real  ultimate  end,  to  which 
the  exercise  of  virtue  is  merely  a  means.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  probable  that  the  serene  joys  of  virtue  and  the  griefiessncss 
whidi  the  sage  was  concdved  to  maintain  amid  the  worst  tortures, 
formed  the  main  attractions  of  Stoicism  for  ordinary  minds. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
made  rival  offers  to  mankind  of  the  same  kind  of  happiness;  and 
the  phflosophical  peculiarities  of  dther  system  may  be  traced 
to  the  desire  of  bdng  undisturbed  by  the  changes  and  chances 
of  Ufe.  The  Stoic  claims  on  this  head  were  the  loftiest;  as  the 
well-being  of  thdr  sage  was  independent,  not  only  of  external 
things  and  bodily  conditions,  but  of  time  itself;  it  was  fuUy 
realized  in  a  single  exercise  of  wisdom  and  could  not  be  increased 
by  duration,  'nils  paradox  is  violent,  but  it  Is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  Stoicism;  and  we  are  more  startled  to  find 
that  the  Epicurean  sage,  no  less  than  the  Stoic,  is  to  be  happy 
even  on  the  rack;  that  his  happiness,  too,  Is  unimpaired  by  bdng 
restricted  in  duration,  whoi  his  mind  has  apprdwnded  the 
natural  limits  of  life;  that,  in  short,  Epicurus  makes  no  less 
strenuous  efforts  than  Zeno  to  eliminate  imperfection  from  the 
conditions  of  human  existence.  This  characteristic,  however, 
is  the  key  to  the  chid  differences  between  EpicureMusm  and  the 
more  naive  hedonism  of  Aristippus.  The  latter  system  gave  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious  answer  to  the  inquiry  after  ultimate 
good  for  man;  but  besides  bdng  liable,  when  devdeped  con- 
sistently, to  offend  the  common  moral  oonsdonsness,  it  con- 
spicuously failed  to  provide  the  "  completeness  "  and  "  security  " 
which,  as  Aristotle  says,  "t>ne  divines  to  belong  to  man's  true 
Good."  Philosophy,  in  the  Greek  view,  should  be  the  art  as 
well  as  the  Kience  of  good  life;  and  hedonistic  i^iiloaophy  would 
seem  a  bungling  and  uncertain  art  of  pleasure,  as  plttsure  -is 
ordinarily  conceived.  Nay,  it  would  even  be  found  that  the 
habit  of  philosophical  reflection  often  operated  advetady  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  by  devdoping  the  thinker's  self- 
consdousnesB,  so  as  to  disturb  that  norioal  rehition  to  external 
objects  on  which  the  test  of  ordinary  enjoyment  depends. 
Hence  we  find  that  later  thinkers  of  the  Cyrenalc  school  fdt 
themselves  compelled  to  change  thdr  fundamental  notion; 
thus  Theodorus  defined  the  good  as  "  gladness  "  (x^p6)  depending 
on  wisdom,  as  distinct  from  mere  pleasure,  while  Hegesias 
proclaimed  that  happiness  was  unattainable,  and  that  the  chid 
function  of  wisdom  was  to  render  Ufe  painless  by  prodndng 
indifference  to  all  things  that  give  pleasure.  But  by  sudi  changes 
thdr  system  lost  the  support  that  it  had  had  in  the  pleasure- 
seeking  tendendes  of  ordinary  men.  It  was  clear  that  tf  phffo- 
sophic  hedonism  was  to  be  established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis, 
it  must  In  its  notion  of  good  combine  what  the  plain  man  naturally 
sought  with  what  philosophy  could  pbusiUy  offer.  Such  a 
combination  was  effected,  with  some  little  violence,  by  E|rfcurus; 
whose  system  with  all  its  ddects  showed  a  remarkable  power 
of  standing  the  test  of  time,  as  it  attracted  the  anqualified 
adhesion  of  generation  after  generation  of  disdpkes  for  a  period 
of  some  six  centuries. 


In  the  fundamenul  principle  of  his  philosophy  Epicnrai 
is  not  originaL    Aristippus  (cf.  also  Plato  in  the  Frciagcrat 
and  Eudosus)  had  alreiidy  maintained  that  pleasure 
is  the  sole  ultimate  good,  and  pain  the  sole  evil;  that 
no  pleatore  is  to  be  rejected  except  lor  its  painful  consequences^ 
and  no  pain  to  be  dioaen  except  as  a  means  to  greater  pleasure; 
that  the  stringency  of  all  laws  and  customs  depends  soldy  on 
the  legal  and  aodal  penalfim  attadwd  to  their  violation;  that, 
in  short,  all  virtuous  ooodnct  and  all  speculative  activity  axe 
emoCv  and  uiwflflSff.  wififnt  as  oontiibutinE  to  the  **i*««»«*tnfis 
of  the  agent's  life.   And  Epicnnia  assiuet  us  that  he  means  by 
pleasure  what  plain  men  mean  1^  it;  and  that  if  the  gratifica- 
tions of  appetite  and  sense  are  diKaided,  the  notion  is  emptied 
of  its  signifiranre.    So  far  the  system  would  seem  to  suit  the 
inclinations  of  the  moat  thoRmgn-going  voluptuary.    The 
originality  of  Epicurus  lay  in  his  theory  that  Uie  higfaot  point 
of  pleasure,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  to  be  attained  by  the 
mere  removal  of  pain  or  disturbance,  after  which  pleasure  admits 
of  variation  only  and  not  of  augmentation;  that  therefore  the 
utmost  gratification  of  which  the  body  is  capable  m&y  be  pro- 
vided by  the  simplest  means,  and  that  "  natural  wealtb  *'  is  no 
more  than  any  man  can  earn.  When  further  he  teaches  that  the 
attainment  of  happiness  depends  almost  entirriy  upon  insight 
and  right  calculation,  fortune  having  very  little  to  do  with  it; 
that  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are  far  more  important 
than  those  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  feeling 
caused  by  memory  and  anticipation;  and  that  an  indispensable 
condition  of  mental  happiness  lies  in  relieving  the  mind  of  all 
superstitions,  which  can  be  effected  only  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  physical  univene— he  introduces  an  ample  area  for  the 
exerdse  of  the  phikoophic  intellect.    So  again,  in  the  stress 
that  he  lays  on  the  misery  which  the  most  secret  wrong-doing 
must  necessarily  cause  from  the  perpetual  fear  of  discovery, 
and  in  his  exuberant  exaltation  of  the  value  of  disinterested 
friendship,  he  shows  a  sincere,  though  not  completdy  successful, 
effort  to  avoid  the  offence  that  consistent  egoistic  hedonism  is 
apt  to  give  to  ordinary  human  feding.    Aa  regards  friendship, 
Epicurus  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  unexdnsive  sympatbies.^ 
The  genial  fellowship  of  the  philosophic  community  that  he 
coDeaed  in  his  garden  remained  a  str&ing  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  Khool;  and  certainly  the  ideal  which  Stoics  and 
Epicureans  equally  cherished  of  a  brotherhood  of  sages  was  nsost 
easily  realized  on  the  Epicurean  plan  of  withdrawing  from 
poUtical  and  dialectical  conflict  to  simple  living  and  serene 
leisure.  In  imitation  of  the  gods  apart  from  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  that  we  call  a  world.   No  doubt  it  was  x^tbcr 
the  practical  than  the  theoretical  side  of  Epicureanism  which 
gave  it  so  strong  a  hold  on  succeeding  generations. 

The  two  systems  that  have  just  been  described  were  those 
that  most  prominently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  andcnt 
world,  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  ethics,  from  thdr 
Inmost  simultaneous  origin  to  the  end  of  the  snd 
century  aj>.,  when  Stoidsm  almost  vanishes  from  our  M^b- 
view.  But  side  by  side  with  them  the  schools  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  still  maintained  a  continuity  of  tradition, 
and  a  more  or  less  vigorous  life;  and  philosophy,  as  a 
recognised  dement  <rf  Graeco-Roman  culture,  was  understood 
to  be  divided  among  these  four  branches.  The  internal  history, 
however,  of  the  four  schools  was  very  different.  We  find  no 
devdopment  worthy  of  notice  in  Aristotelian  ethics  (see  Psu- 
PATmcs).  The  Epicureans,  again,  from  thdr  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  "  dogmas  ">  of  thdr  founder,  almost  deserve 
to  be  called  a  sect  rather  than  a  school  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  changes  in  Stoidsm  are  very  noteworthy,  and  it  is  the  more 
easy  to  trace  them,  as  the  only  original  writings  of  this  school 
which  we  possess  are  those  of  the  later  Roman  Stoics.  These 
changes  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  inner  devdop- 
ment of  the  system,  partly  to  the  reaction  of  the  Roman  mind 

*  It  Is  noted  of  hfan  that  he  did  not  disdain  the  co-opentkm  drher 
of  women  or  of  ftiavet  in  his  phfloaophical  labours. 

*  The  last  charge  o(  Epicurus  to  his  disdples  \^  said  to  have  been. 
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en  the  enentiaHy  Greek  doctrine  wliicli  it  recdYed,— n  reaction 
all  the  more  inevitable  from  the  very  affinity  between  the  Stoic 
sage  and  the  andent  Roman  ideal  of  manliness.  It  was  natural 
that  the  earlier  Stoics  shotdd  be  chiefly  occupied  with  delineating 
the  inner  and  outer  characteristics  of  ideal  wisdom  and  virtue, 
and  that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sage  and  the  actual  philo- 
sopher, though  never  ignored,  should  yet  be  somewhat  overlooked. 
But  when  the  question  *'What  is  man's  good?"  had  been 
answered  by  an  exposition  of  perfect  wisdom,  the  practical 
question  "  How  may  a  man  emerge  from  the  foUy  of  the  world, 
and  get  on  the  way  towards  wisdom?"  naturally  attracted 
attention;  and  the  preponderance  of  moral  over  scientific 
interest,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  gave 
this  question  especial  prominence.  The  sense  of  the  gap  between 
theory  and  fact  gives  to  the  religious  element  of  Stoicism  a  new 
force;  the  soul,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  leans  on  the  thought 
of  God,  and  in  the  philosopher's  attitude  towards  external 
events,  pious  resignation  preponderates  over  self-poised  indiffer- 
race;  the  old  self-reliance  of  the  reason,  looking  down  on  man*s 
natural  life  as  a  mere  field  for  its  exercise,  makes  room  for  a 
positive  aversion  to  the  flesh  as  an  alien  element  imprisoning 
the  spirit;  the  body  has  come  to  be  a  '*  corpse  which  the  soul 
sustains,"^  and  life  a  "sojourn  in  a  strange  land",*  in  short, 
the  ethical  idealism  of  Zeno  has  begun  to  bonow  from  the 
metaphysical  idealism  of  Plato. 

In  no  one  of  these  schoob  was  the  ovtward  coherence  of 
tradition  so  much  strained  by  inner  changes  as  it  was  in  Plato's. 
The  alterations,  however,  in  the  metaphysical  position 
pl^  *'  of  the  Academics  bad  little  effect  on  their  ethical  teach- 
9ct—L  ^9t  >9,  even  during  the  period  of  Scepticism,  they 
appear  to  have  presented  as  probable  the  same  genend 
view  of  human  good  which  Antiockus  afterwards  dogmatically 
announced  as  a  revival  of  the  oonmion  doctrine  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  And  during  the  period  of  a  century  and  a  half  between 
Antiochus  and  Plutuch,  we  may  suppose  the  school  to  have 
mii'Mflinf**  the  old  controversy  with  Stoicism  on  much  the  same 
ground,  accepting  the  formub  of  "  life  according  to  nature," 
but  demanding  that  the  "  good  "  of  man  should  refer  to  his 
nature  as  a  w^le,  the  good  of  his  rational  part  being  the  chief 
clement,  and  always  preferable  in  case  of  conflict,  but  yet  not 
absolutely  his  sole  good.  In  Plutarch,  however,  we  see  the 
same  tendencies  of  change  that  we  have  noticed  in  late^  Stoicism. 
The  conception  of  a  normal  harmony  between  die  Idgher  and 
lower  elements  of  human  Kfe  has  begun  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
side  of  Plato's  teaching  that  deals  with  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
^ons  of  the  world  of  concrete  experience  becomes  again  pro- 
minent. For  example,  we  find  Plutarch  amplifying  the  sugges- 
tion in  Plato's  latest  treatise  (the  Lam)  that  this  imperfection 
is  due  to  a  bad  worid-soul  that  strives  against  the  good,--a 
suggestion  which  is  alien  to  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
and  had  consequently  been  unnoticed  during  the  intervening 
centuries.  We  observe,  again,  the  value  that  Plutarch  lUtaches, 
not  merely  to  the  sustainment  and  consolation  of  rational 
religion,  but  to  the  supernatural  communicatioos  vouchsafed 
by  the  divinity  to  certain  human  beings  in  dreams,  through 
oracles,  or  by  special  warnings,  like  those  of  the  genius  of  Socrates. 
For  these  flashes  of  intuition,  he  hokls,  the  soul  should  be  pre- 
pared by  tranquil  repose  and  the  subjugation  of  sensuality 
through  abstinence.  The  same  ascetic  effort  to  attain  by  aloof- 
ness from  the  body  a  pure  receptivity  for  supernatural  influences, 
is  exhibited  in  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  But  the  general  tendency 
that  we  are  noting  did  not  find  iu  full  expression  in  a  reasoned 
system  until  we  come  to  the  Egyptian  Plotinus. 

The  system  of  Plotinus  (205-270  a4>.)  is  a  striking  deveIo|^ 
ment  of  that  element  of  Platonism  which  has  had  most  fasdna- 
tioa  for  the  medieval  and  even  for  the  modem  mind, 
but  which  had  almost  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the 
controversies  of  the  post-AristoteUan  schools.  At  the 
same  time  the  differences  are  the  more  noteworthy  from  the 
reverent  adhesion  which  the  Neoplatonists  always  maintain  to 
Plato.  Plato  identified  good  wiUi  the  real  essence  of  things; 
^E^ictetus.  *  Marcus- Aurelius. 


with  that  in  them  wUch  h  definitely  oOBodvable  and  knowable* 
It  belongs  to  this  view  to  regard  the  imperfection  of  things  as 
devoid  of  real  bdng,  and  so  incapaUe  of  being  definitdy  thought 
or  known;  accordingly,  we  find  that  Plato  has  no  technical  term 
for  that  in  the  concrete  sensible  world  which  hinders  it  from 
perfectly  expressing  the  abstract  ideal  world,  and  which  in 
Aristotle's  system  is  distinguished  as  absolutely  formless  matter* 
(0X9).  And  so,  when  we  pass  from  the  ontology  to  the  ethics  of 
Platonbm,  we  find  that,  though  the  highest  life  is  only  to  be 
realised  by  turning  away  from  concrete  human  affairs  and  their 
material  environment,  still  the  sensible  worid  is  not  yet  an 
object  of  positive  moral  aversion;  it  b  rather  something  whidi 
the  philosopher  is  seriously  conomied  to  make  as  harmonious, 
good  and  beautiful  as  possible.  But  in  Neoplatonism  the 
inferiority  of  the  condition  in  which  the  embodied  human  soul 
finds  itself  is  more  intensdy  and  painfully  fdt;  hence  an  express 
recognition  of  formless  matter  (1^)  as  the  "  first  evO,"  from" 
whidi  ia  derived  the  "second  evil,"  body  (auyia),  to  whose 
influence  all  the  evil  in  the  soul's  existence  is  due.  Accordingly 
the  ethics  of  Plotinus  represent,  we  may  say,  the  moral  idealism 
of  the  Stoics  cut  loose  from  nature.  The  only  good  of  man  is  the 
pure  existence  of  the  soul,  which  in  itself,  apart  from  the  con> 
tagion  of  the  body,  is  perfectly  free  from  error  or  defect;  if  only 
it  can  be  restored  to  the  untrammelled  activity  of  its  origind 
bdng,  nothing  external,  nothing  bodily,  can  podtivdy  impair 
its  perfect  welfare.  It  is  only  the  lowest  form  of  virtue — the 
"  dvic  "  virtue  of  Plato's  RepuUic^ihat  is  employed  in  regu- 
lating those  animal  impulses  whose  presence  in  the  soul  is  due 
to  its  mixture  with  the  body;  higlMer  or  philosophic  wisdom, 
temperance,  oouiage  and  justice  are  essentially  purifications 
from  this  contagion;  until  finally  the  highest  mode  of  goodness 
is  reached,  in  which  the  soul  has  no  community  with  the  body, 
and  is  entirely  turned  towards  reason.  It  should  be  observed 
that  Plotinus  himself  is  still  too  Platonic  to  hold  that  the  absohite 
mortification  of  natural  bodily  appetites  is  required  for  purifying 
the  soul;  but  this  ascetic  inference  was  drawn  to  the  ftUlest 
extent  by  his  disdple  Forpkyry. 

There  is,,  however,  a  yet  hijgher  point  to  be  reached  in  the 
upward  ascent  of  the  Neoplatonist  from  matter;  and  here  the 
divergence  of  Plotinus  from  Platonic  idealism  is  none  the  less 
striking,  because  it  is  a  bona  fide  result  of  reverent  reflection  on 
Plato's  teaching.  The  cardinal  assumption  of  Plato's  metaphysic 
b,  that  the  real  b  definitdy  thinkable  and  knowabk  in  proportion 
as  It  b  real,  so  that  the  further  the  mind  advances  in  abstrac- 
tion from  sensible  particulars  and  apprehension  of  real  bdng,  the 
more  definite  and  clear  its  thought  becomes.  Plotinus,  however, 
urges  that,  as  all  thought  involves  difference  or  duality  of  some 
kind,  it  cannot  be  the  primary  fact  in  the  universe,  what  we  call 
God.  He  most  be  an  essential  unity  prior  to  thb  duality,  a 
Bdng  whoUy  without  difference  or  determination;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  highest  mode  of  human  exbtence,  in  which  the  soul 
apprehends  thb  absolute,  must  be  one  in  which  all  definite 
thought  b  transcended,  and  all  consciousness  of  self  lost  in  the 
absorbing  ecstasy.  Porphyry  tdk  us  that  his  master  Plotinus 
attained  the  highest  state  four  times  during  the  six  years  which 
he  spent  with  him. 

Ncoplatonbm,  originally  Alexandrine,  b  often  regarded  as 
Hellenbtic  rather  than  Hellenic,  a  product  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with  Oriental  dvilixation.  But  however  Oriental  may 
have  been  the  cast  of  mind  that  welcomed  thb  theosophic 
asceticbm,  the  forms  of  thou|^t  by  which  these  views  were 
philosophically  reached  are  essentially  Greek,  and  it  b  by  a 
thoroughly  intdligible  process  of  natural  devdopment,  in  which 
the  intensification  of  the  moral  consdousness  represented  by 
Stdcbm  plays  an  important  part,  that  the  Hellenic  pursuit 
of  knowledge  culminates  in  a  preparation  for  ecstasy,  and  the 
Hellenic  idealisation  of  man's  natural  life  ends  in  a  settled 
antipathy  to  the  body  and  iU  works.  At  the  same  time  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  the  affinities  between  the  doctrine  of 
Plotinus  and  that  remarkable  combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
thought  which  Philo  Judaeus  had  expounded  two  centuries 
before;  nor  the  faa  that  Ne^latonism  was  devdoped  in 
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conscious  antaeonxsm  to  the  sew  idfgiOB  which  had  spicad  from 
Judea,  and  was  already  threatening  the  conquest  ol  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world,  and  also  to  the  Gnostic  systems  (see  GNOsnasM); 
nor,  finally,  that  it  furnished  the  chief  theoretical  support  in  the 
last  desperate  straggle  that  was  made  under  Julian  to.  retain 
the  old  polytheistic  worship. 
«  B.  Chruttanity  and  Mediepal  EikUs,—Jn  the  present  article 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion, 
nor  with  its  outward  history.  Nor  have  we  to  consider  the 
^>ecial  doctrines  that  have  formed  the  bond  of  union  of  the 
Christian  communities  except  in  their  ethical  aspect,  their  bearing 
on  the  systematization  of  human  aims  and  actlviu'es.  This 
aspect,  however,  must  necessarily  be  prominent  in  discussing 
Christianity,  which  cannot  be  adequately  treated  merely  as  a 
system  of  theological  beliefs  divinely  revealed,  and  spedal 
observances  divinely  sanctioned;  for  it  claims  to  regulate  the 
whole  man,  in  all  departments  of  his  existence.  It  was  not  till 
the  4th  century  a.d.  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a 
systematic  exposition  of  Christian  morality;  and  nine  centuries 
more  had  passed  away  before  a  genuinely  philosophic  intellect, 
trained  by  a  full  study  of  Aristotle,  undertook  to  give  complete 
scientific  form  to  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Before,  however,  we  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
systematic  ethics  from  Ambrose  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  chief  features  of  the  new  moral  consciousness 
that  had  spread  through  Graeco>Roman  civilization,  and  was 
awaiting  philosophic  synthesis.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
first  the  new  form  or  universal  characteristics  of  Christian 
morality,  and  afterwards  to  note  the  chief  points  in  the  matkr 
or  particulars  of  duty  and  virtue  which  recdved  development 
or  emphasis  from  the  new  religion. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  new  conception  of  morality 
as  the  positive  law  of  a  theocratic  community  possessing  a 
fiihfi,,  written  code  imposed  by  divine  revelation,  and 
mmdJtwkM  sanctioned  by  divine  promises  and  threatenlngs.    It 

"''Tt*'  *^  ^'^  ^^^  ^*  ^°^  ^^  ancient  thought,  from  Socrates 
^'^^**  downwards,  the  notion  of  a  Uw  of  God,  eternal  and 
immutable,  partly  expressed  and  partly  obscured  by  the  shifting 
codes  and  customs  of  actual  human  societies.  But  the  sanctions 
of  this  law  were  vaguely  and,  for  the  most  part,  feebly  imagined; 
its  principles  were  essentially  unwritten,  and  thus  referral  not 
to  the  external  will  of  an  Almighty  Being  who  claimed  un- 
questioning submission,  but  rather  to  the  reason  that  gods 
and  men  shared,  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  they  could  be 
adequately  known  and  defined.  Hence,  even  if  the  notion  of 
law  had  been  more  prominent  than  it  was  in  ancient  ethical 
thought,  it  could  never  have  led  to  a  juridical,  as  distinct  from 
a  philosophical,  treatment  of  morality.  In  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  early  find  that  the  method  of  moralists  determining 
right  conduct  is  to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  that  of  juris- 
consults interpreting  a  code.  It  is  assumed  that  divine  commands 
have  been  impUcitly  given  for  all  occasions  of  life,  and  that  they 
are  to  be  ascertained  in  particular  cases  by  interpretation  of 
the  general  rules  obtained  from  texts  of  scripture,  and  by 
inference  from  scriptural  examples.  This  juridical  method 
descended  naturally  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  of  which 
Christendom  was  a  universaliaation.  Moral  insight,  in  the 
view  of  the  most  thoughtful  Jewsof  the  age  immediately  preceding 
Christianity,  was  conceivwi  as  knowledge  of  a  divine  code, 
emanating  from  an  authority  external  to  human  reason  which 
had  only  the  function  of  interpreting  and  applying  its  rutes. 
This  law  was  derived  partly  from  Moses,  partly  from  the  utterances 
of  the  later  prophets,  partly  from  oral  tradition  and  from  the 
commentaries  and  supplementary  maxims  of  generations  of 
students.  Christianity  inherited  the  notion  of  a  written  divine 
code  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  "  true  Israel " — now  potentially 
including  the  whole  of  maiUund,  or  at  least  the  chosen  of  all 
nations, — on  the  sincere  acceptance  of  which  the  Christian's 
share  of  the  divine  promises  to  Israel  depended.  And  though 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  old  Hebrew  code  was  altogether 
rejected,  and  with  it  all  the  supplementary  jurisprudence 
lesUng  on  tradition  and  erudite,  commentary*  jsiili  God's  law 


was  beUevcd  to  be  contaiiied  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jewi» 
supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  By 
the  recognition  of  this  law  the  church  was  constituted  as  an 
ordered  community,  essentially  distinct  from  the  State;  the 
distinction  between  the  two  was  emphasixed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  early  Christians  from  dvic  life,  to  avoid  the  performance 
of  iddatrous  ceremonies  impoeed  as  official  expressions  of 
loyalty,  and  by  the  persecutions  which  they  had  to  endure, 
when  the  spread  of  an  asaodation  apparently  so  hostile  to  the 
framework  of  andent  aodety  had  at  length  alarmed  the  imperial 
government.  Nor  was  the  distinction  obliteimted'  by  the  reoocni- 
tion  of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion  under  Co&stantiiie. 

Thus  the  jural  form  in  which  morality  was  conceived  only 
emphasized  the  fundamental  difference  between  it  and  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  ultimate  sanctions  of  the  moral  code  were 
the  infinite  rewards  and  punishments  awaiting  the  immortal 
soul  hereafter;  but  the  church  early  l^t  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  membership  from  apostates  and 
aUowing  them  to  be  gradually  regained  only  by  a  solemn 
ceremonial  e^piressive  of  repentance,  protracted  through  several 
years.  This  formd  and  regulated  **  penitence  **  was  extended 
from  apostasy  to  other  grave — or,  as  they  were  subsequently 
called,  "  deadly  " — sins;  while  for  minor  offences  all  Christians 
were  called  upon  to  express  contrition  by  fasting  and  abstinence 
from  ordinarily  permitted  pleasures,  as  well  as  verbally  in  public 
and  private  devotions.  "  Excommunication  "  and  "  penance  " 
thus  came  to  be  temporal  ecdesiastical  sanctions  of  the  moral 
law.  As  the  graduation  of  these  sanctions  naturally  became 
more  minute,  a  correspondingly  detailed  classification  of  offences 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  thus  a  system  of  ecdesiastical 
jurisprudence  was  gradually  produced,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  this  tendency  to  make 
prominent  a  scheme  of  external  duties  has  always  been  counter- 
acted in  Christianity  by  the  remembrance  of  its  original  antithesis 
to  Jewish  legalism.  We  find  that  this  antithesis,  as  exaggerated 
by  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects  of  the  and  and  3rd  centuries  ajd., 
led,  not  merely  to  theoretical  antinonsianism,  but  even  (if  the 
charges  of  their  orthodox  opponents  are  not  entirely  to  be  dis- 
credited) to  gross  immorality  of  conduct.  A  similar  tendency 
has  shown  itself  at  other  periods  of  church  history.  And  though 
such  antinomianism  has  always  been  sternly  repudiated  by  the 
moral  coi)^dousness  of  Christendom,  it  has  never  been  forgotten 
that  "inwardness,"  rightness  of  heart  or  spirit,  is  the  pre- 
eminent characteristic  of  Christian  goodness.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  need  of  something  more  than  mere 
fulfilment  of  external  duty  ms  ignored  even  by  the  later  Judaism. 
Rabbinic  eradition  could  not  forget  the  repression  of  vicious 
desires  in  the  tenth  commandment,  the  stress  laid  in  Deuteronomy 
on  the  necessity  of  service  to  God,  or  the  inculcation  by  later 
prophets  of  humility  and  faith.  "  The  real  and  only  Pharisee,'* 
says  the  Talmud, "  is  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  because 
he  loves  Him."  But  it  remains  true  that  the  contrast  with  the 
"  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  "  has  always  served 
to  mark  the  requirement  of  "  inwardness  "  as  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Christian  code~-fln  inwardness  not  merely  ne^tive, 
tending  to  the  repression  of  vidous  desires  as  well  as  vidous  acts, 
but  also  involving  a  positive  rectitude  of  the  inner  state  of  the 
souL 

In  this  aspect  Christianity  invites  comparison  with  Stoicism, 
and  indeed  with  pagan  ethical  philosophy  generally,  if  we 
except  the  hedonistic  schools.  Rightness  of  purpose, 
preference  of  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  suppression  of 
vidous  desires,  were  made  essential  points  by  the  *^j 
Aristotelians,  who  attached  the  most  importance  to  **'^ 
outward  circumstances  in  their  view  of  virtue,  no  less  than  by 
the  Stoics,  to  whom  all  outward  things  were  indifferent.  The 
fundamental  differences  between  pagan  and  Christian  ethics 
depend  not  on  any  difference  in  the  value  set  on  rightness  of 
heart,  but  on  different  views  of  the  essential  form  or  conditions 
of  this  inward  rightness.  In  ndther  case  Is  it  presented  purely 
and  simply  as  moral  rectitude.  By  the  pagan  philosophers  it 
was  always  oonooived  under  the  form  of  Knowledge  or  Wisdom, 
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h  being  incooceiv&ble  to  all  the  achoob*  sprang  ffom  Socrates 
that  a  man  could  traly  know  his  own  good  and  yet  ddibcrttdy 
choose  anything  ebe.  This  knowledge,  as  Aristotle  held,  might 
be  permanently  precluded  by  vidous  habits,  or  temporarily 
obliterated  by  passion,  but  if  present  in  the  mind  it  must  produce 
rightncss  of  purpose.  Or  even  if  it  were  held  with  some  of  the 
Stoics  that  trtie  wisdom  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  best  men 
actually  living,  it  none  the  leas  remained  the  ideal  condition- 
of  perfect  human  life.  By  dristlan  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inner  springs  of  good  conduct  were  generally  conceived  as 
P^^        Faith  and  Love.    Of  these  notions  the  fonner  has  a 

somewhat  complex  ethical  import;  it  seems  to  Mend 
several  elements  differently  prominent  in  different  minds.  Its 
simplest  and  commonest  meaning  is  that  emphasised  in  the 
contrast  of  "faith"  with  "sight";  where  it  signifies  belief 
in  the  invisible  divine  order  represented  by  the  church,  in  the 
actuality  of  the  law,  the  threats,  the  promises  of  God,  in  spite 
of  an  the  inffnenoes  in  man's  natural  life  that  tend  to  obscure 
this  belief.  Out  of  this  contrast  there  ultimately  grew,  an 
essentially  different  oppositwn  between  faith  and  knowledge 
or  reason,  according  to  which  the  tbeok>ginl  basis  of  ethics  was 
contrasted  with  the  philosophical;  the  theologians  maintaining 
sometimes  that  the  divine  law  is  essentially  arbitrary,  the 
expression  of  will,  not  reason;  more  frequently  that  its  reason- 
ableness is  inscrutable,  and  that  actual  human  reason  should 
confine  itself  to  examining  the  credentials  of  God's  messengers, 
and  not  tne  message  itself.  But  in  eariy  Christianity  this  latter 
antithesis  was  as  yet  undeveloped;  faith  means  simply  force 
in  clinging  to  monl  nad  religious  convictton,  whatever  their 
rational  grounds  may  be;  this  force,  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, being  inseparably  bound  up  with  personal  loyalty  and 
trust  towards  Christy  the  leader  in  the  battle  with  evil,  the  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  realized.  So  far,  however,  there  is  no 
ethical  difference  between  Christian  faith  and  that  of  Judaism, 
or  its  later  imitation,  Mahommedanism;  except  that  the 
personal  affection  of  loyal  trust  is  peculiarly  stirred  by  the 
blending  of  human  and  cKvine  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  rule 
of  duty  impressively  taught  by  the  manifestation  of  his  perfect 
life.  A  more  distinctively  Cl^isttan,  and  a  more  deeply  moral, 
significance  is  given  to  the  notion  in  the  antithesis  of  *'  faith  " 
and  "  works."  Here  faith  means  more  than  loyal  acc^tance 
of  the  divine  law  and  reverent  trust  in  the  lawgiver;  it  implies 
a  consciousness,  at  once  continually  present  and  continually 
transcended,  of  the  radical  imperfection  of  all  human  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  irremissible  condemnation 
which  this  imperfection  entails.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the 
worthlessness  of  ordinary  human  virtue,  and  the  stem  paradox 
that  aU  offenders  are  equally,  in  so  far  as  all  are  absolutely, 
guilty,  find  their  counterparts  in  Christianity;  but  the  bitter 
(maintaining  this  ideal  severity  in  the  moral  standard,  with  an 
emotional  consciousness  of  what  is  involved  in  it  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  Stoic)  overcomes  its  practical  exdusiveness  through 
faiths  This  faith,  again,  may  be  conceived  in  two  modes, 
essentially  distinct  though  usittUy  combined.  In  one  view  it 
gives  the  believer  strength  to  attain,  by  God's  supernatural  aid 
or  "grace,"  a  goodness  of  which  he  is  naturally  incapable; 
in  the  other  view  it  gives  him  an  assurance  that,  though  he 
knows  himself  a  sinner  deserving  df  utter  condemnation,  a 
perfectly  just  God  still  regards  him  with  favour  on  account  of 
the  perfect  services  and  suffering  of  Christ.  Of  these  views 
the  former  is  the  more  catholic,  more  universally  present  in 
the  Christian  consciousness;  the  latter  more  deeply  penetrates 
the  mystery  of  the  Atonement,  as  expounded  in  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

But  faith,  however  understood,  is  rather  an  indispensable 
pre-iequisite  than  the  essential  motive  prindple  of  Christian 
,  good  conduct.    This  motive  is  supplied  by  the  other 

central  notion,  love.  On  love  depends  the  "  fulfilling 
of  the  law,"  and  the  sole  moral  value  of  Christian  duty— that 
is,  on  love  to  God,  in  the  first  place,  which  in  its  fullest  devdop- 
ment  must  spring  from  Christian  faith;  and,  secondly,  love  to 
^  mankind,  as  the  objects  of  divine  love  and  sharers  in  the 


humanity  ennobled  by  the  incBnttiM.  This  derivative  phil- 
anthropy characterises  the  spirit  in  which  all  Christian  periorm- 
aace  of  social  duty  e  to  be  done;  loving  devotion  to  Cod  being 
the  fundamental  attitude  of  mind  that  is  to  be  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Christian's  life.  But  further,  as 
regards  abstinence  from  unlawful  acts  and  desires  nu^, 
prompting  to  them,  we  have  to  notice  another  form 
in  which  the  inwardness  of  Christian  flsorality  manifests  itself, 
which,  though  less  distinctive,  should  yet  receive  attention  in 
any  comparison  of  Christian  ethics  with  the  view  of  Graeco- 
Roman  philosophy.  The  profound  honor  with  which  the 
Christian's  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  an  avenging 
divinity  tended  to  make  him  regard  all  condemnable  acts  was 
tinged  with  a  sentiment  which  we  may  perhaps  describe  as  a 
ceremonial  aversion  moralised — ^the  aversion,  that  is,  to  foulness 
or  impurity.  In  Judaism,  as  in  other,  especially  Oriental, 
religions,  the  natural  dislike  of  material  defilement  has  been 
elevated  into  a  religjmus  sentiment,  and  made  to  support  a  com- 
plicated system  of  quasi-sanitary  abstinences 'and  ceremonial 
purifications;  then,  as  the  ethical  element  predominated  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  a  moral  symbolism  was  fdt  to  reside  in  the 
ceremonial  code,  and  thus  aversion  to  impurity  came  to  be  a 
common  form  of  the  ethico-reUgious  sentimenL  Then,  when 
Christianity  threw  off  the  Mosaic  ritual,  this  religious  sense  of 
purity  was  left  with  00  other  sphere  besides  morality;  while, 
from  its  highly  idealised  character,  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  that  repression  of  vidous  desires  which  Christianity  claimed 
as  its  spechJ  function. 

The  distinctive  features  of  Christian  ethics  are  obedience^ 
unworldliness,    benevolen^,   purity   and   humility. 
They  are  naturally  connected  with  the  more  general 
characteristics  just  stated;  though  many  of  them  lan^e 
may  aUo  be  referred  directly  to  the  example  and  ^MflhT 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  in  several  cases  they  are  dearly  ''*'*'^' 
due  to  both  causes,  inseparably  combined. 

X.  We  may  notia,  in  the  first  place,  that  tho  conception  of 
morality  as  a  code  which,  if  not  in  itself  arbitrary,  is  yet  to  be 
accepted  by  men  with  unquestioning  submission,  tends  luturally 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  virtue  of  cbediaux  to  amtkority; 
just  as  the  philosophic  view  of  goodness  as  the  realisation  of 
reason  gives  a  spedal  value  to  self-iieUrminatum  and  independence 
(as  we  see  more  dearly  in  the  post-Aristotelian  schools  where 
ethics  is  distinctly  separated  from  politics). 

9.  Again,  the  opposition  between  the  natural  world  and  the 
spiritual  order  into  which  the  Christian  has  been  bom  anew  led 
not  merely  to  a  contempt  equal  to  that  of  the  Stoic  for  wealth, 
fame,  power,  and  other  objects  of  worldly  pursuit,  but  also, 
for  some  time  at  least,  to  a  comparative  depredation  of  the 
domestic  and  dvic  relations  of  the  natural  man.  This  tendency 
was  exhibited  most  simply  and  generally  in  the  earliest  period 
of  the  church's  history.  In  the  view  of  primitive  Christians, 
ordinary  human  society  was  a  world  temporarily  surrendered  to 
Satanic  rule,  over  which  a  swift  and  sudden  destruction  was 
impending;  in  such  a  world  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
in  the  ark  of  the  church  could  have  no  part  or  lot, — the  only 
attitude  they  could  maintain  was  that  of  passive  alienation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  difficult  practically  to  realize  this 
alienation,  and  a  keen  sense  of  this  difficulty  induced  the  same 
hostih'ty  to  the  body  as  a  dog  and  hindrance,  that  we  find  to 
some  extent  in  Plato,  but  more  fully  developed  in  Neoplatonism, 
Neopytbagoreanism,  and  other  products  of  the  mingling  of 
Greek  with  Oriental  thought,  lliis  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the 
value  set  on  fasting  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  in  an  extreme  form  in  the  self-torments  of  later 
monastidsm;  while  both  tendcndes,  anti-woridliness  and  anti- 
sensualism,  seem  to  have  combined  in  causing  the  preference  of 
celibacy  over  marriage  which  is  common  to  most  early  Christian 
writers.*  Patriotism,  again,  and  the  sense  of  dvic  duty,  the 
most  elevated  of  all  sodal  sentiments  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
dvilization,  tended,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  cither 
to  ejq>and  itself  into  universal  philanthropy,  or  to  concentrate 
*  £.£.  Justin  Martyr^  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian. 
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lUeU  on  the  eoctesiastkal  oomimiiiity.  "We  itcogniie  one 
commonwealth,  the  world/'  says  TertuUian;  "we  know," 
tays  Origen,  "  that  we  have  a  fatherland  founded  by  the  word 
of  God."  We  might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of 
Christian  unworldlinesa  that  repudiation  of  the  secular  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  whkh  substituted  a  passive 
patience  and  enduntnce  for  the  old  pagan  virtue  of  courage, 
in  which  the  aaive  element  was  prominent.  Here,  however, 
we  clearly  trace  the  influence  of  Christ's  express  prohibition  of 
violent  resistance  to  violenoe,  and  his  inculcation,  by  example 
and  precept,  of  a  love  that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resent- 
ment. An  extreme  result  of  this  influence  is  shown  in  Tertullian's 
view,  that  no  Christian  could  properly  hold  the  office  of  a  secular 
magfsirate  in  which  he  would  have  to  doom  to  death,  chains, 
imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writers,  such  as  Ambrose, 
extend  Christian  passivity  so  far  as  to  preclude  self-defence 
even  against  a  murderous  assault.  The  common  sense  of 
Christendom  gradually  shook  off  these  extravagances;  but  the 
reluctance  to  shed  blood  lingered  tong,  and  was  hardly  extin- 
guished even  by  the  growing  horror  of  heresy.  We  have  a  curious 
relic  of  this  in  the  later  times  of  ecclesiastical  penecution,  when 
the  heretic  was  doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  might  be  punished 
In  some  manner  "short  of  bloodshed."* 

3.  It  is.  however,  in  the  impulse  given  to  practical  beneficence 
<n  all  its  forms,  by  the  exaltation  of  love  as  the  root  of  all  virtues, 
that  the  most  important  influence  of  Chiistiaoity  on 

the  particulars  of  civilised  morality  is  to  be  found, 

although  the  exact  amount  of  this  influence  is  here 
•omewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  it  merely  carries  further 
a  development  traceable  in  the  hbtory  of  pagan  morality.  This 
devek>pment  appears  when  we  compare  the  different  post- 
Socratic  systems  of  ethics.  In  Plato's  exposition  of  the  different 
virtues  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  benevolence,  although 
his  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  friendship 
as  an  element  of  philosophic  life,  especially  of  the  intense  personal 
affection  naturally  arising  between  master  and  disciple.  Aristotle 
goes  somewhat  further  in  recognising  the  moral  vsiue  of  friend- 
ship (^iXia);  and  though  he  considers  that  in  its  highest  form 
It  can  be  realised  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  wise  and  good, 
he  yet  extends  the  notion  so  as  to  include  the  domestic  affections, 
and  takes  notice  of  the  Importance  of  mutual  kindness  in  binding 
together  all  human  societies.  Still  in  his  formal  statement 
of  the  different  virtues,  positive  beneficence  is  discernible  only 
under  the  notion  of  **  liberality,"  in  which  form  its  excellence 
is  hardly  distinguished  from  that  of  graceful  profusion  in  self- 
regarding  expenditure  {Nie.  Elk.  vr.  i).  Cicero,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  paraphrase  of  a  Stoic  treatise  on  externa)  duties 
{De  officiu)t  ranks  the  rendering  of  positive  services  to  other 
men  as  a  chief  department  of  sodal  duty;  and  the  Stoics  gener- 
ally recognised  the  universal  fellowship  and  natural  mutual 
claims  of  human  beings  as  such.  Indeed,  this  recognition  in 
later  Stoicism  is  sometimes  expressed  with  so  much  warmth 
of  feeling  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian  philan- 
thropy. Nor  was  this  regard  for  humanity  merely  a  dkKtrine 
of  the  school  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  other 
Greek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  expansion  of  human 
sympathies,  the  legislation  of  the  Empire,  during  the  first  three 
centuries,  shows  a  steady  development  in  the  direction  of  natural 
justice  and  humanity;  and  some  similar  progress  may  be  traced 
in  the  general  tone  of  moral  opinion.  Still  the  utmost  point  that 
this  development  reached  fell  considerably  short  of  the  standard 
of  Christian  charity.  Without  dwelling  on  the  immense  impetus 
given  to  the  practice  of  social  duty  generally  by  the  religion  that 
made  beneficence  a  form  of  divine  service,  and  identified  **  piety  " 
with  "  pity,*'  we  have  to  put  down  as  definite  changes  introduced 
by  Christianity^ I )  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  of  exposing  infants;  (3)  effective  abhorrence 
of  the  bartuuism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  (3)  immediate  moral 
mitigation  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  encouragement  of  emancipa- 
tion; (4)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  provision  made 
for  the  sick  and  the  poor.  As  regards  almsgiving,  however— 
*  Qtrs  ssngiitnis  cffosiooem. 


the  importance  of  wUch  has  caused  it  to  urerp,  in  modem 
Uoguages,  the  general  name  of  "charity"— it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  Christianity  merely  univeraalixed  a  duty  which 
has  always  been  inculcated  by  Judaism,  within  the  limiu  of 
the  chosen  people. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stricter  legulatSan  which 
Christianity  enforced  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes;  except  as 
far  as  the  prohibition  of  divor^  is  concerned,  and  the  stress 
laid  on  "  purity  of  heart "  as  contrasted  with  merely  outward 
chastity. 

5.  Even  the  peculiariy  Christian  virtue  of  humility,  whkh 
presents  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  "  highmindrdnrw.'* 
was  10  some  extent  anticipated  in  the  Rabbinic  teaching  lis 
far  ipeater  prominence  under  the  new  dispensation  may  be 
partly  referred  to  the  express  teaching  and  example  of  Christ; 
partly,  in  so  far  as  the  virtue  is  manifested  in  the  renunctatiofi 
of  exumal  rank  and  dignity,  or  the  glory  of  merely  secular 
gifts  and  acquirements,  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  unwordliness 
which  we  have  already  noticed;  while  the  deeper  humility 
that  represses  the  claim  of  personal  merit  even  in  the  saint 
belongs  to  the  strict  self-examination,  the  continual  sense  of 
imperfection,  the  utter  reliance  on  strength  not  hb  own,  whidb 
characterise  the  inner  moral  fife  of  the  Christian.  HumSity 
in  ihis  latter  sense,  "  before  Cod,"  is  an  cstential  oondiiion  «f 
all  truly  Christian  goodness. 

We  have,  however,  yet  to  notice  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  ethics  due  to  its  dose  connexion  with  theology;  for  wbik 
this  added  religious  force  and  sanction  to  ordinary  moral  obliga- 
tions, it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspea  to  religifias 
belief  and  worship.  "  Duty  to  God  "—as  distinct  from  duty 
to  man— had  not  been  altogether  unieoognised  by  pagan 
moralists;  but  the  rather  dubious  relations  of  even  the  ssore 
orthodox  phikwophy  to  the  established  polytheism  had  generaBy 
prevented  them  from  laying  much  stress  upon  it.  Again,— jnst 
as  the  Stoics  heki  wisdom  to  be  indispensable  to  real  rectitude 
of  conduct,  while  at  the  same  time  they  included  under  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a.  grasp  of  physical  as  well  as  ethical  truth.— 
so  the  similar  emphasis  laid  on  inwardness  in  Christian  ethics 
caused  orthodoxy  or  correctness  of  religious  belief  to  be  regarded 
as  esrential  to  goodness,  and  heresy  as  the  most  fatal  of  vices, 
corrupting  as  it  did  the  very  springs  of  Chrbtian  life.  To  the 
philosophera  (with  the  single  exception  of  Plato),  however,  cm- 
vinoed  aa  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  necessarily  miss 
true  well-being  through  their  folly  and  ignorance,  it  could  never 
occur  to  guard  against  these  evils  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  providing  philosophic  instruction  for  the  few;.w^reas  the 
Christian  dngy,  whose  function  it  was  to  offer  truth  nnd  eternal 
life  to  all  mankind,  naturally  regarded  theological  misbdief 
as  insidious  preventible  contagion.  Indeed,  their  sense  of  fu 
deadh'ness  was  so  keen  that,  when  they  were  at  length  able  to 
control  the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  their 
aversion  to  bfoodshed,  and  initiated  that  long  seiks  of  rcUgsoes 
persecutions  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  pie-Christisa 
civfltxation  of  Europe.  It  was  not  that  Christian  wiitets  did 
not  feel  the  difficulty  of  attributing  criminality  to  sinoesc  ignor- 
ance or  error.  But  the  diflkulty  is  not  really  pecuKar  to  tbeol<«f ; 
and  the  theologians  usually  got  over  it  (as  some  philosophers 
had  surmounted  a  simlUr  perplexity  in  the  regioaof  ctfaio 
proper)  by  supposing  some  latent  or  antecedent  vohmtary  sin. 
of  which  the  apparently  involuntary  heresy  was  the  fearfoi 
fruit. 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  that,  in  proportion  as  the  legal  con- 
ception of  morality  as  a  code  of  which  the  vwlatfon  dttcrvcs 
supernatural  punishment  predominated  over  the  philoaopliic 
view  of  ethics  as  the  method  for  attaining  natural  feUdty.  the 
question  of  man's  freedom  of  will  to  obey  the  law  neoesni^y 
became  prominent.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  broadly 
said  that  Christianity  took  a  decisive  side  in  the  metaphysical 
oontroveny  on  free-will  and  necessity;  since,  just  as  in  Greek 
philosophy  the  need  of  maintaining  freedom  as  the  gronnd  of 
responsibility  clashes  with  the  conviction  that  no  one  deliberately 
chooses  his  own  harm,  so  in  Christian  ethics  it  dashes  wHh  the 
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ittzihotioii  ti  til  tm*  Immfta  virtue  to  sapematuril  grace,  as 
well  as  with  tbe  belief  m  divine  foreknowledge.  AU  we  can  say 
h  thai  in  the  development  of  Christian  thought  the  conflict  of 
eooceptioiis  was  iar  more  profoundly  felt,  and  far  more  serious 
efforts  were  made  to  evade  or  transcend  it 

In  the  preceding  account  of  Christian  moFsHty,  it  has  been 
already  indicated  that  the  characteristics  delineated  did  not  all 
exhitrit  themselves  simultaneously  to  the  same  extent, 
or  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  diurch. 
Changes  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
the  diffeient  degrees  of  civilisation  in  the  societies 
of  which  it  was  the  dominant  leligioo,  and  the  natiiral 
prooea  of  internal  devdopmcnt,  continually  brought 
I        different  features  into  prominence;  while  again,  the  important 
t         antagonisms  of  opinion  within  Christendom  frequently  Involved 
ethioi]  hsucs— even  in  the  Eastern  Church — until  in  the  4th 
I         century  It  began  to  be  absorbed  ni  the  labour  of  a  dogmatic 
construction.    Thus,  for  example,  the  anti  wenilsr  tendencies 
I        of  the  new  creed,  to  which  TertulEin  (x6o^to)  gave  violent 
(        and  rigid  expression,  were  exaggerated  in  tbe  Moaunlst  heresy 
I         which  he  ultimately  joined;  on  the  other  hand,  Clement  of 
I         Alexandriai  in  opposition  to  the  general  tone  of  his  age,  main* 
tained  the  value  of  pagan  philosophy  for  the  development  of 
i         Christian  futh  faito  true  knowledge  (Gnosb).  and  the  value  of 
I         the  natural  development  of  man  through  marriage  for  the  normal 
perfecting  of  the  Christian  life.    So  agsin,  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  writcn  before  Augustine  and  those  that 
succeeded  Urn  in  all  that  oonoeras  tbe  internal  conditions  of 
Christian  morality.    By  Justin  and  other  apologists  the  need  of 
redemptlOD,  faith,  gmce  is  bdeed  recognised,  bat  the  theological 
system  depending  on  these  notions  is  not  ftufidcnily  developed  * 
to  oome  into  even  apparent  antagonism  with  the  freedom  of  the 
will    Christianity  is  for  the  most  part  conodvcd  as  essentklly 
a  procUmation  through  the  Divine  Word,  to  Immortal  beings 
gifted  with  free  choice,  of  the  true  code  of  Conduct  sanctionMl 
by  eternal  rewards  and  punisbmenta.    This  legaKsm  contrasts 
strikingly  with  tbe  efforts  of  pagsn  philosophy  to  exhibit  virtue 
[        as  its  own  reward;  and  the  contTaat  i»  triumphantly  pointed 
out  by  more  than  one  eariy  Christian  writer.    Lactantiiis 
{cir€a  300  *J>.)*  ior  oample,  roundly  declares  that  Plato  and 
'         Aristotle,  referring  everything  to  this  earthly  life,  "made 
virtue  aqere  folly  ";  though  himself  maintaining,  with  pardon- 
able boonsbtency,  that  man's  highest  good  did  not  consist  in 
mere  pleuure,  but  in  the  consciousness  of  the  filial  relation  of 
the  soul  to  (k>d.    It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  this  external 
legalistic  view  of  duty  it  was  impossiUe  to  maintain  a  difference 
in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan  morality;  tbe  phUosopber's 
conformity  to  the  rules  of  chastity  and  beneficence,  so  far  as 
it  went,  was  indistinguishable  from  the  saint's.    But  when  this 
inference  was  developed  In  the  teaching  of  Pelagius,  it  was 
repudiated  as  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful 
leadership  of  Augustine  (354-430);  and  the  doctrine  of  man's 
incapacity  to  ob^  God's  law  by  hts  unaided  moral 
enetgy  was  pressed  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  it  with  the  freedom  of  the  wiU.    Augustine 
18  fully  aware  of  the  theoretical  indispensabillty  of  maintaining 
Free  Will,  from  its  logical  connexion  with  human  responsibility 
and  divine  justice;  but  he  ooosideis  that  these  latter  points  are 
sufficiently  secured  if  actual  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil  is  allowed  in  the  single  case  of  our  progenitor  Adam.'    For 
since  the  Mtaro  Mminaiu  from  which  aB  men  were  to  arise 
already  existed  In  Adam,  in  his  vdnnttry  pceferenoe  of  self 
to  God,  humanity  chose  evil  once  for  all;  for  which  antenatal 
fiiUt  all  men  are  justly  condemned  to  perpetual  absolute  slnlul- 

'  To  fthow  the  crudity  of  the  notion  of  redemption  in  early  Christi> 
anity.  it  it  sufficient  to  mention  that  many  fathers  represent  Christ's 
ransom  as  having  bten  paid  to  the  devil ;  sometimes  adding  that  by 
the  coocealmcnt  of  Christ's  divinity  under  the  veil  of  humanity  a 
certain  deceit  was  (fairiy)  practised  on  the  grmt  deotix'er. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Augustine  prefers  to  use  "  freedom  " 
not  (or  the  power  of  wtlline  either  ^ood  or  evil,  but  the  oowet  of 
willing  eood.  The  highest  freedom,  a  his  view,  excludes  the  posci- 
Ulity  oT  willing  evU. 


Hess  and  consequent  punishment,  nnlem  theyaieelected  by  God's 
unmerited  grace  to  share  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption. 
Without  this  grace  it  is  impossiUe  for  man  to  obey  the  '*  first 
greatest  commandment  "  of  love  to  God;  and,  tills  mtfulfilled, 
he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  law,  and  is  only  free  to  choose  between 
degrees  of  sin;  his  apparent  external  virtues  have  no  moral 
value,  since  inner  rightness  of  intention  is  wanting.  "All  that 
is  not  of  faith  b  of  sin  ";  and  faith  and  love  are  mutually 
involved  and  inseparable;  faith  springs  from  the  divinely 
imparted  germ  of  love,  which  in  its  turn  is  developed  by  faith 
to  its  full  strength,  while  from  both  tmited  spring  hope,  joyful 
yearning  towaids  ultimate  peifcct  fruition  of  the  object  of  love. 
These  three  Augustine  (after  St  Paul)  regards  as  the  three 
essential  elements  of  Christian  virtue;  along  with  these  he 
recognises  the  f  oturf  old  division  of  virttie  into  prudence,  temper- 
ance, courage  and  justice  according  to  their  traditional  inteipie* 
uticn;  but  he  explains  these  virtues  to  be  in  their  true  natures 
only  the  same  love  to  God  in  different  aspects  or  exercises. 
The  uncompromising  mysticism  of  this  view  may  be  at  cmoe 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  philosophical  severity  of 
Stoicism.  Love  of  God  in  the  former  holds  the  same  aboolute 
and  unique  position  as  the  sole  element  of  moral  worth  In  himuji 
acikm,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  knowledge  of 
Good  in  the  hitter;  and  we  iftay  cany  the  parallel  further  by 
observing  that  in  neither  case  b  this  severity  in  the  abstract 
estfanate  of  goodness  necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity 
in  practical  piecepu.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augustme's 
work  as  a  moralist  Kes  in  the  reconciliation  which  he  bboured 
to  effect  between  the  anti-worldly  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the 
necessitiea  of  secukr  dviltaation.  For  example,  we  find  him 
arguing  for  the  legitimacy  of  judicial  punishments  and  military 
service  agslnst  an  over-literal  mterpieutfon  of  the  Sermon  00 
the  Mount;  and  he  took  an  Important  part  in  giving  currency 
to  the  distinction  between  evangelical  **  counscb  *'  and  "  com- 
mands," and  so  defending  the  Ufe  of  marriage  and  temperate 
enjoyment  of  natural  good  against  the  atucks  of  the  more 
extravagant  advocate  of  celibacy  and  self-abnegation;  although 
he  fully  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  latter  method  of  avoiding 
the  conumination  of  sin. 

The  attempt  to  Christianise  the  oM  Platonic  list  of  virtues, 
which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  system,  was  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  master  Ambrose,  hi  whose  iimimM 
treatise  Dt  ejfieiis  ministnrum  we  find  for  the  first 
time  an  exposition  of  Christian  duty  syitematised  on  a  plan 
borrowed  from  a  pre-Christian  moralist.  It  b  interesting  to 
compare  Ambrose's  account  of  what  subsequently  came  to  be 
known  as  the  *'  four  ooTdSnal  virtues  "  with  the  corresponding 
delineations  in  CiceroV  *  Ik  ogiciit  which  served  the  bbhop  as 
a  model.  Christbn  Wisdom,  so  far  as  it  b  speculative,  b  of 
course  primarily  theological;  it  has  God,  as  the  highest  truth, 
for  its  chief  object,  and  b  therefore  necessarily  grounded  00 
faith.  Christbn  Fortitude  b essentially  firmness  in  withsUnding 
the  sedoaionsof  good  andevU  fortune,  resoluteness  in  the  conflict 
perpetually  waged  against  wickedness  without  carnal  weapons-— 
though  Ambrose,  with  the  Old  Ttetament  in  his  hand,  will  not 
quite  relinqubh  the  ordinary  martial  application  of  the  term. 
"  Tempenntia  "  reuins  the  meaning  of  *'  observance  of  due 
measure"  in  all  conduct,  which  It  had  in  Cicero's  treatise; 
though  Its  notion  b  partly  modified  by  being  blended  with  the 
newer  virtue  of  humility.  Finally  m  the  exposition  of  Chrbiian 
Justice  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  natural  union  of  all  human 
intesests  b  elevated  to  the  full  height  and  intensity  of  evangelical 
phibnthropy;  tbe  brethren  are  rembided  that  the  earth  was 
made  by  God  a  ooohboo  possession  of  all,  and  are  bidden  to 
adnudister  their  means  for  the  common  benefit;  Ambrose, 
we  should  observe,  b  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fundamental 
union  of  these  different  virtues  in  Christbnity,  though  he  docs 

'  Cicero's  works  are  unimportant  in  the  history  of  ancient  ethics, 
as  thcu-  philoiophical  matter  was  entirely  borrowed  from  Creek 
treatises  now  lost;  but  the  influence  exercised  by  them  (especially 
by  the  Pe  o^is)  over  medieval  and  even  modern  readers  was  very 
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not,  like  Augustiiw,  Ksdve  them  all  into  the  ODe  central  affection 
of  love  of  God. 

Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues  furnished  a  basis  on  which  the  systematic  ethical 
theories  of  subsequent  theologians  were  built.  With 
them  the  triad  of  Christian  graces,  Faith,  Hope  and 
Love,  and  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (Isaiah  xi.  2) 
^<**  were  often  combined.  In  antithesis  to  this  list,  an 
**^j'*y.  enumeration  of  the  "  deadly  sins  "  obtained  currency. 
^^''  These  were  at  first  commonly  reckoned  as  eight;  but 
a  preference  for  mystieal  numbers  characteristic  of  medieval 
theologians  finaUly  reduced  them  to  seven.  The  statement 
of  them  is  variously  given, — Pride,  Avarice,  Anger,  Gluttony, 
-Unchastity,  are  found  in  all  the  lists;  the  remaining  two  (or 
three)  are  variously  selected  from  among  Envy,  Vainglory,  and 
the  rather  singular  sins  Gloominess  (tristitia)  and  Languid 
Indifference  (aeidia  or  acedia,  from  Gr.  6xiiHa).  These  latter 
notions  show  plainly,  what  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  a 
study  of  the  list  as  a  whole,  that  it  represents  the  moral  experience 
of  the  monastic  life,  which  for  some  centuries  was  more  and  more 
unquestioningly  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  "  religious." 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  (also  Augustinian)  distinction 
between  "  deadly  "  and  "  venial "  sins  had  a  technical  reference 
to  the  quasi-jural  administration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
which  grew  gradually  more  organized  as  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  church  established  itself  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  slowly  developed  into  the  theocracy  that  almost 
dominated  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
"  Deadly  "  sins  were  those  for  which  formal  ecclesiastical  penance 
was  held  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  sinner  from  eternal 
damnation;  for  '* venial"  sins  he  might  obtain  forgiveness, 
through  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  the  observance  of  the  regular 
fasts.  We  find  that  "  penitential  books  "  for  the  use  of  the 
confessional,  founded  partly  on  traditional  practice  and  partly 
on  the  express  decrees  of  synods,  come  into  general  use  in  the 
Yth  century.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  mere  inventories 
of  sins,  with  their  appropriate  ecclesiastical  punishments; 
gradually  cases  of  conKience  come  to  be  discussed  and  dedded, 
and  the  basis  is  laid  for  that  system  of  casuistry  which  reached 
its  full  development  in  the  14th  and  isth  centuries.  This 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  indeed  the  general  relation  of 
the  church  to  the  ruder  races  with  which  it  bad  to  deal  during 
this  period,  necessarily  tended  to  encourage  a  somewhat  external 
view  of  moraUty.  But  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  this  tendency 
was  continually  maintained  by  the  fervid  inwardness  of  Augus- 
tine, transmitted  through  Gregory  the  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Alcuin,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  and  other  writersof  thephilosophically 
barren  period  between  the  destruction  of  the  Western  enspire 
and  the  rise  of  Scholasticism. 

SchuUstic  ethics,  like  scholastic  philosophy,  attained  its 
completest  result  in  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  But 
ji«Mvai  before  giving  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  ethical  part  of  his 
mimi  system,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  salient  points  in 
y*}^  the  long  and  active  discussion  that  led  up  to  it.  In 
*^^^'  the  pantheistic  system  uf  Erigena  (q.v.)  (circa  $10^77) 
the  chief  philosophic  clement  is  supplied  by  the  influence  of 
Plato  and  Plotinus,  transmitted  through  an  unknown  author 
of  the  5th  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysius  the 
Arcopagite.  Accordingly  the  ethical  side  of  this  doctrine  has 
the  same  negative  and  ascetic  character  that  we  have  observed 
in  NeopUtonism.  Cod  in  the  only  real  Being;  evil  is  essentially 
unreal  and  incognizable;  the  true  aim  of  mab's  life  is  to  return 
to  perfect  union  with  God  out  of  the  degraded  material  eiistenoe 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  This  doctrine  found  little  acceptance 
among  Erigena's  contemporaries,  and  was  certainly  unorthodox 
enough  to  justify  the  condrmnatioo  which  it  aubsequeatly 
received  from  Honorius  III.;  but  Its  tnflnenoe,  together  with  that 
of  the  Pseudo-Diony»ius,  had  a  considerable  share  in  developing 
the  more  emotional  orthodox  mysticism  of  the  t2th  and  13th 
centuries;  and  Neopbtonism  (or  Phtonism  received  through 
a  Neoplatonic  tradition)  rcnmlned  a  distinct  element  in  medieval 
thought,  though  obbcured  in  the  period  of  mature  scholasticism 


by  the  predominant  ioflueace  of  Aristotle.  Passing  on  to  Anscim 
(1033-1 109),  we  observe  that  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  man*a  absolute  need  of  unmerited  grace  is  leuined  in 
bis  theory  of  salvation;  he  also  foUowa  Augustine  in  H»fiiiii»g 
freedom  as  the  "  power  not  to  sin  ";  thou^  in  wtying  that  Adam 
fell  *'  spontaneously  "  and  "  by  his  free  choice,"  though  not 
"  through  its  freedom,"  he  has  impUdtly  made  the  distinctien 
that  Peto*  the  Lombard  afterwarcb  expfesily  draws  between 
the  freedom  that  is  oppoaed  to  necessity  and  frcedooi  from  the 
slavery  to  sin.  Anaelm  further  softens  the  stntcmeat  cl 
Augustinian  predcstinationism  by  explaining  that  the  freedom 
to  wiU  is  not  strictly  loot  even  by  fallen  man;  it  is  inherent  in  a 
rational  nature,  though  ainoe  Adun^  sin  it  only  exists  potentially 
in  humanity,  except  where  it  is  made  aaual  by  grace. 

In  a  more  real  sense  Abelard  (i079-ii4a)  tries  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  man's  ill  desert  and  his  free  oonsenL 
He  asserts  that  the  inherited  propensity  to  evil  is  not  strictly 
a  sin,  which  is  only  committed  when  the  oooadoua  self  yiekis 
to  vicious  inclination.  With  a  similar  stress  on  the  scU-consckes 
side  of  moral  action,  he  argues  that  rightness  of  oonduct  depends 
solely  on  the  intention,  at  one  time  pushing  this  doctrine  to  the 
paradoxical  assertion  that  all  outward  acta  as  such  are  in^cr- 
ent.^  In  the  same  spirit,  under  the  reviving  inflnenoe  <kf  andeat 
philosophy  (with  which,  however,  he  was  impeffectly  acqMnaoted 
and  the  rdation  of  which  to  Christianity  ho  extimvasantly 
misunderstood),  he  argues  that  the  old  Greek  momliscs*  as 
inculcating  a  disinterested  love  of  good— and  to  imjtiidtly  love 
of  God  as  the  highest  good — were  really  nearer  to  ChxisUanity 
than  Judaic  legalism  was.  Nay,  further,  he  required  that 
the  Christian  "  love  to  God  "  should  be  regarded  na  pure  only  if 
purged  from  the  self-regarding  desire  of  the  happiness  whk^ 
(jod  gives.  The  general  tendency  of  AbeUrd'a  thought  wis 
suspidously  regarded  by  oontemporary  orthodoxy;*  and  tl« 
over-snbtlety  of  the  kst-menUoned  distinction  provoked 
vehement  replica  from  orthodox  mystics  of  the  age.  Thus, 
Hugo  of  St  Victor  (X077-XX41)  argues  that  all  love  ia  ncoeaaarily 
so  far  "  interested  "  that  it  involves  a  desire  for  union  with  the 
beloved;  and  since  eternal  happiness  consists  in  this  union, 
it  'cannot  truly  be  desired  apart  from  (jod;  while  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  (1091-1153)  more  elaboratdy  distinguishes  four 
stages  by  which  the  soul  is  gradually  led  from  (1)  mere^  sell- 
regarding  desire  for  God's  aid  in  distress,  to  (2)  love  him  for  his 
loving-kindness  to  it,  then  also  (3)  for  ha  absolute  goodness, 
until  (4)  in  rare  moments  this  love  for  himself  alone  becomes 
the  sole  all-absorbing  affection.  This  controversy  Peter  tbe 
Lombard  endeavoured  to  compose  by  the  scholastic  art  ol 
taking  distinctions,  of  which  he  was  a  master.  In  his  trentise, 
Libri  senUnliarumt  mainly  based  on  Augustinian  doctrine,  we 
find  a  distinct  softening  of  the  antithesis  between  nature  and 
grace  and  an  anticipation  of  the  union  of  Aristotelian  and 
Christian  thought,  which  was  initiated'  by  Albert  the  Great  and 
completed  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  moral  philosophy  of  Aquinas  is  AristoteUanism  wiih  a 
Neoplatonic  tinge,  interpreted  and  supplemented  by  a  view  of 
Christian  dogma  derived  chiefly  from  Augustine.  Ail 
action  or  movement  of  all  things  irrational  as  wdl  as 
rational  is  directed  towards  some  end  or  good, — that 
is,  really  and  ultimately  towards  God  himself,  the  ground  and 
first  cause  of  all  being,  and  unmoved  prindple  of  all  movement. 
This  universal  though  unconsdous  striving  after  God,  ssnce  he 
is  essentially  intelligible,  exhibits  itself  in  its  highest  form  ia 
rational  beings  as  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  him;  such  know- 
ledge, however,  is  beyond  all  ordinary  exercise  of  reason,  and 
may  be  only  partially  revealed  to  man  here  bdow.  Thus  the 
summum  bonum  for  man  is  objectively  God,  subjectively  the 
happiness  to  be  derived  from  loving  vision  of  his  perfections; 
although  there  is  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  to  be  realiaed  here 

» Abelard  afterwards  retracted  this  view,  at  least  in  tr»  extreme 
form :  and  in  fact  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  conacknis  of  the 
difference  between  (1)  unfulfilled  intention  to  do  an  act  objectivety 
right,  and  (i)  intention  to  do  what  is  merely  believed  by  the 
to  be  right. 

'  He  was  condemned  by  two  synods,  in  1 131  and  114a 
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below  In  a  normal  human  existcnoe  <rf  yirtue  and  friendship, 
with  mind  and  body  sound  and  whole  and  properiy  trained  for 
the  needs  of  life.  The  higher  happiness  is  g^ven  to  nuui  by  free 
grace  of  God;  but  it  is  given  to  ihiose  only  whose  heart  is  right, 
and  as  a  reward  of  virtuous  actions.  Passing  to  consider  what 
actions  are  virtuous,  we  first  observe  generally  that  the  morality 
<rf  an  act  is  in  part,  but  only  in  port,  detenmned  by  its  particular 
motive;  it  partly  depends  on  its  external  object  and  circum> 
stances,  which  render  it  either  objectively  in  harmony  with  the 
** order  of  reason"  or  the  reveise.  In  the  dassification  of 
particular  virtues  and  vices  we  can  distinguish  very  dearly 
the  elements  supplied  by  the  different  teadkings  whidi  Aquinas 
has  imbibed.  He  follows  Aristotle  dosdy  in  dividing  the 
"  natural "  virtues  into  intellectual  and  moral,  giving  his 
preference  to  the  former  class,  and  the  inteUeaual  again  into 
speculative  and  practicai;  in  distinguishing  within  the  specu- 
lative class  the  *'  intdlect "  that  is  conversant  with  principles, 
the  "  science  "  that  deduces  conclusions,  and  the  "  wisdom  " 
to  which  belongs  the  whole  process  of  Imowing  the  sublimest 
objects  of  knowledge;  and  in  treating  practical  wisdom  as 
inseparably  connected  with  moral  virtues,  and  therefore  in  a 
sense  moraL  His  distinction  among  moral  virtues  of  the 
justice  that  renders  others  their  due  from  the  virtues  that  control 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  agent  himself,  represents  his 
inteipretatiott  of  the  Nifomaduan  Ethics,  while  his  account 
of  these  latter  virtues  is  a  simple  transcript  of  Aristotle's,  just 
as  his  division  of  the  non>rational  clement  of  the  soul  into 
"  concupiscible  "  and  "  irascible  "  is  the  old  Platonic  one.  In 
arranging  his  list,  however,  he  defers  to  the  esubUshed  doctrine 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  (derived  from  Plato  and  the  Stoics 
through  Cicero),  accordingly,  the  Aristotelian  ten  have  to 
stand  under  the  higher  genera  of  (x)  the  prudence  which  gives 
reasoned  rules  of  conduct,  (a)  the  temperance  which  restrains 
misleading  desire,  and  (3)  the  fortitude  that  resists  misleading 
fear  of  dangers  or  toils.  But  before  these  virtues  are  ranked 
the  three  "  theok>gic  **  virtues,  faith,  love  and  hope,  super- 
naturally  "  instilled  "  by  God,  and  directly  relating  to  him  as 
their  object.  By  faith  we  obtain  that  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  mere  natural  wisdom  or 
philosophy;  naturally  (e.^.),  we  can  know  God's  existence,  but 
not  his  trinity  b  unity,  though  phiksophy  is  useful  to  defend 
this  and  other  revealed  verities;  and  it  is  essential  for  the  soul's 
welfare  that  aU  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  however  little 
they  can  be  known  by  natural  reason,  shouU  be  apprehended 
through  faith;  the  Christian  who  rejects  a  sin^  article  loses 
hold  altogether  of  faith  and  of  God.  Faith  is  the  sii^bauntial 
basis  of  ail  Christian  morality,  but  without  love^the  essential 
form  of  all  the  Christian  virtues— it  is  "  fonnless  "  {injwmis). 
Christian  love  is  a>nceived  (after  Augustine)  as  primarily  love 
to  OoA  (beyond  the  natural  yearning  of  the  creature  after  its 
ultimate  good),  which  expands  into  love  towards  all  Ckxi's 
creatures  as  created  by  him,  and  so  ultimately  includes  even 
s^-Iove.  But  creatures  are  only  to  be  loved  in  their  purity 
as  created  by  God;  all  that  is  bad  in  them  must  be  an  object 
of  hatred  till  it  is  destroyed.  In  the  classification  of  sins  the 
Christian  element  predominates,  still  we  find  the  Aristotelian 
vices  of  excess  and  defect,  along  with  the  modem  divisions  into 
"  sins  against  God,  neighbour  and  self,"  ''  mortal  and  venial 
sins,"  ami  so  forth. 

From  the  notion  of  sin— treated  in  iu  jural  aspect— Aquinas 
passes  naturally  to  the  discussion  of  Law.  The  exposition  of 
this  conception  presents  to  a  great  extent  the  same  matter 
that  was  dealt  with  by  the  exposition  of  moral  virtues,  but  in  a 
different  form;  the  prominence  of  which  may  perhaps  be 
atuibuted  to  the  growing  influence  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  attained  in  the  X2th  century  so  rapid  and  brilliant  a 
revival  in  Italy.  This  side  of  Thomas's  system  is  specially 
important,  since  It  is  just  this  blending  of  theological  conceptions 
with  the  abstract  theory  of  the  later  Roman  law  that  gave  the 
starting-point  for  independent  ethical  thought  in  the  modem 
world.  Under  the  general  idea  of  law,  defined  as  an  "  ordinance 
of  reason  for  the  common  good,  promulgated  by  him  who  has 


charge  of  the  commipdty,*'  Thomas  distingubhes  (x>  the  eternal 
law  or  r^ulative  reason  of  God  which  embraces  all  his  creatures, 
rational  and  irrational;  (a)  "  natural  law,"  being  that  part  of 
the  eternal  kiw  that  rdates  to  rational  creatures  as  such  ;  (3) 
human  law,  which  properly  consists  of  more  particular  deductbns 
from  natural  law  particularized  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
drcumstances  of  actual  communities;  (4)  divine  law  ^>edally 
revealed  to  man.  As  regards  natural  kiw,  he  teaches  that  God 
has  implanted  in  the  human  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  immutable , 
general  prindples;  and  not  only  knowledge,  but  a  disposition, 
to  which  he  applies  the  peculiar  scholastic  name  synderesiSy\ 
that  unerringly  prompts  to  the  realisatlcn  of  these  prindples  in 
conduct,  and  protests  against  their  violation.  All  acts  of  natural 
virtue  are  impKdtly  induded  within  the  scope  of  this  law  of 
luiture;  but  in  the  application  of  its  principles  to  particular 
cases— to  which  the  term  "  oonsdence  "  should  be  restricted 
— man's  judgment  is  liable  to  err,  the  light  of  nature  being 
obscured  and  perverted  by  bad  education  and  custom.  Human 
law  is  required,  not  merdy  to  determine  the  details  for  which 
natural  law  gives  no  intuitive  guidance,  but  also  to  supply  the 
force  necessary  for  practically  securing,  among  imperfect  men» 
the  observance  of  the  most  necessary  rules  of  mutual  behaviour. 
The  rules  of  this  law  must  be  either  deductions  from  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  determinations  of  particulars  which  it  leaves 
indeterminate;  a  rule  contrary  to  lutture  ooidd  not  be  valid 
as  law  at  aU.  Human  law,  however,  can  deal  with  outward 
conduct  alone,  and  natural  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  liable  to  be 
vague  and  obscure  in  particular  applications.  Ndtber  natural 
nor  human  Liw,  moreover,  takes  into  account  that  supernatural 
happiness  which  is  man's  highest  end.  Hence  they  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  special  revelation  of  divine  law.  This 
revelation  is  distinguished  into  the  law  of  the  old  covenant  and- 
the  law  of  the  goq>el;  the  latter  of  these  is  productive  as  well 
as  imperative  since  it  carries  with  it  the  divine  grace  that  makes 
its  fulfilment  possible.  We  have,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the 
case  of  the  gospd  between  (x)  absolute  commands  and  (2) 
"  counsels/'  which  latter  reconunend,  without  positively  ordering 
the  monastic  life  of  poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience  as  the  best 
method  of  effectivdy  turning  the  wUl  from  earthy  to  heaven^ 
things. 

But  how  far  is  man  able  to  attain  either  natural  or  Christian 
perfection?  This  is  the  part  of  Thomas's  system  in  which  the 
cohesion  of  the  different  elements  seems  weakest.  He  is  scarcely 
aware  that  his  Aristotciianixed  Christianity  ineviubly  combines 
two  different  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  question:  first,  the 
old  pagan  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  proposition  that  will  is  a 
rational  desire  always  directed  towards  apparent  good,  with  the 
freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  that  the  jural  view  of 
morality  seems  to  require;  and,  secondly,  the  Christian  difiiculty 
of  harmonizing  this  latter  notion  with  the  absolute  dependence 
on  divine  grace  which  the  religious  consdousness  affirms.  The 
latter  difficulty  Thomas,  Uke  many  of  his  predecessors,  avoids 
by  supposing  a  '''co-operation  "  of  free-will  and  grace,  but  the 
former  he  does  not  fully  meet.  It  is  against  this  part  of  his 
doctrines  that  the  most  important  criticism,  in  ethics,  of  his 
rival  Duns  Scotus  {c.  X266-X308)  was  directed.  He 
urged  that  will  could  not  be  really  free  if  it  were  bound 
to  reason,  as  Thonoas  (after  Aristotle)  conceives  it; 
a  really  free  choice  must  be  perfectly  indeterminate  between 
reason  and  unreason.  Scotus  consistently  maintained  that  the 
divine  will  is  similarly  independent  of  reason,  and  that  the 
divine  ordering  of  the  world  is  to  be  concdved  as  absolutdy 
arbitrary.  .  On  this  point  he  was  followed  by  the  acute  intellect 

of  William  of  Occam  (d.  c.  1347).    This  doctrine  is    „^^ 

obviously  hostile  to  all  reasoned  morality;  and  in  ^ioeeua, 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  dialectical  ability  of  Scotus 
and  Occam,  the  work  of  Thomas  remained  indubitably  the 
crowning  result  of  the  great  constructive  effort  of  medieval 
philosophy,  llie  effort  was,  indeed,  foredoomed  to  failure, 
since  it  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  framing  a  coherent 

>  Synderesis{Gr.owT^(i^ts.(rom  wmip&w,x,o  watch  dosdy,  observe) 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  Jerome  {Com.  iu  Euk.  i.  4-10). 
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system  out  of  the  betefogeneottt  dktt  fumished  by  Scripture, 
the  fiitbas,  the  church  and  Arittotle— ^equally  unquestioned, 
if  not  equally  venerated,  authorities.  Whatever  philosophic 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Thomas  belongs  to  it  in 
spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  its  method.  Still,  its  influence  has 
been  great  and  long-enduring, — in  the  Catholic  Church  primarily, 
but  indirectly  among  Protestants,  especially  in  England,  since 
the  &mous  first  book  of  Hooker's  Eedesiasticd  Fdily  Is  to  a 
great  eictent  taken  from  the  Summa  tkeahgiae. 

Partly  in  conscious  antagonism  to  the  schodmen,  yet  with 
.'dose  affinity  to  the  central  ethioo-lheological  doctrine  which 
they  read  out  of  or  into  Aristotle,  the  mystical  manner 
of  thought  continued  to  maintain  itself  in  the  church. 
Philosophically  it  rested  upon  Neoplatooism,  but 
fits  development  in  strict  connexion  with  Christian  wthodoxy 
'begins  in  the  12th  century  with  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Hugo 
,of  Sfc  Victor.  It  blended  the  Christian  element  of  love  with  the 
ecstatic  vision  of  Plotinus,  sometimes  giving  the  former  a  decided 
predominance.  In  its  more  moderate  icnn,  keeping  wholly 
within  the  limits  of  ecclcsiastiral  orthodoxy,  this  mytticism  is 
represented  by  Bonaventura  and  Gcrson;  while  it  appears  more 
Independent  and  darin^y  constructive  in  the  German  Eckhart, 
advancing  in  some  of  his  followers  to  open  breach  with  the 
church,  and  even  to  practical  immorality. 

In  the  brief  account  above  given  of  the  general  ethical  view 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  detailed 
discussion  of  particular  duties  included  in  the  Summa 
tkeohgiae;  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  an  excellent 
combination  of  moral  elevation  with  sobriety  of  judgment  is 
showi^  though  on  certain  points  the  scholastic  pedantry  of 
definition  and  distinction  is  unfavourable  to  due  delicacy  of 
trcatmenL  As  the  properly  philosophic  interest  of  schohntidsm 
faded  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the  quasi-legal  treatment 
of  morality  came  again  into  prominence,  borrowing  a  good  deal 
of  matter  from  Thomas  and  other  schoolmen.  One  result  of 
this  was  a  marked  development  and  systematization  of  casuistry. 
The  best  known  Summae  casuum  ccnsekfUiat,  compOed  for 
the  conduct  of  auricular  confession,  belong  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  eldest,  the  Astesana,  from  Asti  in  Piedmont,  is 
arranged  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  morality  on  a  scholastic  basis; 
later  manuals  are  merely  lists  of  questions  and  answers.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  in  proportion  as  this  casuistry  assumed  the 
character  of  a  systematic  penal  jurisprudence,  its  precise  deter- 
mination of  the  limits  between  the  prohibited  and  the  allowable, 
with  all  doubtful  points  closely  scrutinized  and  illustrated  by 
fictitious  cases,  would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  moral 
sensibiiiiics  of  ordinary  minds;  the  greater  the  industry  spent 
in  deducing  conclusions  from  the  diverse  authorities,  the  greater 
necessarily  became  the  number  of  points  on  which  doctors 
disagreed;  and  the  central  authority  that  might  have  repressed 
serious  divergences  was  wanting  in  the  period  of  moral  weakness' 
that  the  church  went  through  after  the  death  of  Boniface  VIII. 
A  plain  man  perplexed  by  such  disagreements  might  naturally 
hold  that  any  opinion  maintained  by  a  pious  and  orthodox 
writer  must  be  a  safe  one  to  follow;  and  thus  weak  consciences 
were  subtly  tempted  to  seek  the  support  of  authority  for  some 
desired  relaxation  of  a  moral  rule.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  danger  assumed  formidable  proportions  until  after  the 
Reformation;  when,  in  the  struggle  made  by  the  Catholic 
church  to  recover  its  hold  on  the  world,  the  principle  of  authority 
'was,  as  it  were,  forced  into  keen,  balanced  and  prolonged  conflict 
with  that  of  reliance  on  private  judgment.  To  the  Jesuits,  the 
foremost  champions  in  this  struggle,  it  seemed  indis- 
pensable that  the  confessional  should  be  made  attrac- 
tive; for  this  purpose  ecdesiastico-moral  law  must  be 
somehow  "  accommodated  **  to  worldly  needs,  and  the  theory 
of  "  I^babilism  "  supplied  a  plausible  method  for  effecting 
this  accommodation.  The  theory  proceeded  thus:  A  lasrman 
could  not  be  expected  to  examine  minutely  into  a  point  on  which 

>  The  refusal  of  the  council  of  Constance  to  condemn  Jean  Petit '• 
advocacy  of  assassination  is  a  striking  example  oi  this  vtakotm.  O. 
Milman.  Lai.  Christ,  book  xiU.  c  9. 


the  learned  differed;  theiefora  he  could  not  fairly  bef  Uamed 
for  following  any  opinion  that  rested  on  the  authority  of  evca 
a  sini^  doctor;  therefore  his  confessor  must  be  authorized  to 
hold  him  guiltless  if  any  such  "probable"  opinion  could  be 
produced  in  his  favour;  nay,  it  was  his  duty  to  suggest  such 
an  opinion,  even  though  opposed  to  his  own.  If  it  would  relieve 
the  conscience  under  his  cWge  from  a  depressing  burden. 
The  results  to  which  this  Probabilism,  applied  with  aa  earnest 
desire  to  avoid  dangerous  rigour,  kd  in  the  17th  century  were 
revealed  to  the  world  In  the  Immortal  Lettres  pnrimcMles  of 
FaacaL 

In  tracing  the  devdopmeht  of  casuistry  we  have  been  carried 
beyond  the  great  crisis  through  which  Western  Christlaittty 
passed  in  the  i6th  century^  The  Reformation  which 
Luther  Initiated  nay  be  viewed  00  several  sides, 
even  if  we  consider  only  ita  ethical  principles  and 
effects.  It  maintained  the  simpUdty  of  Apostolic 
Christianity  against  the  elabocate  system  of  a  corrupt 
hierarchy,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  alone  against  the 
commentaries  of  the  fathers  and  the  traditioos  of  the 
church,  the  lig^t  of  private  judgment  against  the  dictation  ci 
ecclesiastical  authority,  the  individual  responsibility  of  every 
human  soul  before  God  in  opposition  to  the  papal  control  over 
purgatorial  punishments,  which  had  led  to  the  revolting  dc«iada- 
tion  of  vmal  indulgences..  Reviving  the  original  aBtithesia 
between  Christianity  and  Jewish  legalism,  it  maintained  the  in- 
wardness of  faith  to  be  the  sole  way  to  eternal  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  outwardness  of  works;  returning  to  Augustine,  and  esqarcssing 
his  spirit  in  a  new  formida,  to  resist  the  Nefr>Pela|^anlsm  that  had 
gradually  devek>ped  itself  within  the  apparent  Augustiniantsm  of 
the  church,  it  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  huinan  Dature, 
as  contrasted  with  that "  congruity  "  by  which,  according  to  the 
schoolmen,  divine  grace  was  to  be  earned;  renewing  the  fervent 
humility  of  St  Paul,  It  enforced  the  univenal  and  absolute 
imperativeness  of  all  Christian  duties,  and  the  Inevitable  nn- 
worthiness  of  all  Christian  obedience,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
that  "  condign  "  merit  might  be  gamed  by  "  supererogatory  ** 
conformity^o  evangelioal  **  counsels."  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
changes,  however  profoundly  important,  were,  ethically  con- 
sidei«id,  either  negative  or  quite  general,  taktlng  to  the  tone 
and  attitude  of  mind  in  which  all  duty  should  be  done.  As 
regards  aO  positive  natter  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  most  of  the 
prohibitive  code  for  ordinary  men,  the  tradition  of  Christian 
teaching  wascanied  on  substantially  unchanged  by  the  Reformed 
churches.  Even  the  old  method  of  casuistry  was  maintained* 
during  the  i6th  and  tTth  centuries;  though  Scriptural  texts, 
interpreted  and  supplemented  by  the  light  of  natural 
tiow  furnished  the  sole  prindples  on  wUch  cases  of 
were  dedded. 

In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  interest  of  this  quasi-legal 
treatment  of  morality  gtadually  faded;  and  the  ethittl  studies 
of  educated  minds  were  occupied  with  the  attempt, 
renewed  after  so  many  centuries,  to  find  an  independent  gj^ 
philosophical  basisior  the  moral  code.  The  renewal  of 
this  attempt  was  only  indirectly  due  to  the  Reformation,  it  b 
rather  to  be  connected  with  the  more  cxtieme  reaction  from  the 
medieval  religion  which  was  partly  caused  by,  partly  expressed  in, 
that  enthusiastic  study  of  the  remains  of  old  pagan  culture  that 
spread  from  Italy  over  Europe  In  the  x$th  and  i6th  centuries. 
To  this  "  humanism  2'  the  Reformation  seemed  at  first  more 
hostile  than  the  Roman  hierarchy;  indeed,  the  extent  to  wrhkb 
this  tetter  had  allowed  itself  to  become  paganized  by  the  Rcnais* 
sance  was  one  of  the  points  that  especially  roused  the  Refonacis* 
indignation.  Kot  the  less  important  is  the  indirect  stimulus 
given  by  the  Reformation  towards  the  development  of  a  moral 
philosophy  independent  alike  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  assump- 
tions. Schotestidsm,  while  reviving  philosophy  as  a  handmaid 
to  theology,  had  metamorphosed  Its  method  into  one  resembling 
that  of  its  mistress;  thus  shadding  the  renascent  intellectual 

*  Aa  the  chief  English  easuiaCs  we  may  mention  Perkins^  Hall* 
Sanderaon,  as  well  as  the  more  eminent  Jeremy  Taylor.. 
Ihutot  dfMtanltum  appeared  in  t66(U 
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activity  wliich  !t  stimulated  by  the  double  bondage  to  Aristotle 
and  to  the  church.  When  the  Reformalion  shook  the  traditional 
authority  in  one  department,  the  Uow  was  necessarily  felt  in 
the  other.  Not  twenty  years  after  Luther's  defiance  of  the  pope, 
the  startling  thesis  "that  all  that  Aristotle  taught  was  false" 
'was  prosperously  maintained  by  the  youthful  Ramus  before  the 
university  of  Pans;  and  almost  contemporaneously  the  group 
of  remarkable  thinkers  in  Italy  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  modem 
physical  science — Cardanus,  Telesio,  Patzi»,  Campanella,  Bruno 
— began  to  propound  their  Aristotelian  theories  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  physical  universe.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  a 
similar  assertion  of  independence  would  make  itself  heard  in 
ethics  also;  and,  indeed,  amid  the  dash  of  dogmatic  convictions, 
and  the  variations  of  private  judgment,  it  was  natural  to  seek  for 
an  ethical  method  that  might  claim  universal  acceptance  from 
all  sects. 

C.  Modem  Ethics. — ^The  need  of  such  independent  principles 
was  most  strongly  felt  in  the  region  of  man's  civil  and  political 
rcbtions,  e^iecially  the  mutual  relations  of  com- 
munities. Accordingly  we  find  that  modem  ethical 
controversy  began  in  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Albericus 
Gentilis  (1557-1611)  and  Hugo  Grotius  (X5&3-X645)  were  the 
first  to  give  a  systematic  account.  Natund  law,  according  to 
Grotius  and  other  writers  of  the  age,  is  that  part  of  divine  law 
which  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  man,  who  is  distin- 
guished from  animals,  by  his  "  appetite  "  for  tranquil  association 
with  his  fellows,  and  his  tendency  to  act  on  general  principles.  It 
is  therefore  as  unalterable,  even  by  God  himself,  as  the  truths 
of  mathematics,  although  its  effect  may  be  overruled  in  any 
particular  case  by  an  express  command  of  God,  hence  it  is 
cognizable  a  priori^  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  human 
nature,  though  its  existence  may  be  known  a  posteriori  also  from 
its  universal  acceptance  in  human  societies.  The  ooncqption, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  taken  from  the  later  Roman  jurists,  by 
them,  however,  the  law  of  nature  was  conceived  as  something 
that  underlay  existing  law,  and  was  to  be  looked  for  through  it, 
though  it  might  ultimately  supersede  it,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
represented  an  ideal  standard,  by  which  improvements  in 
legislation  were  to  be  guided.  Still  the  language  of  the  jurists 
in  some  passages  (cf.  Inst,  of  Justinian,  iL  z,  2)  clearly  implied 
a  period  of  human  history  in  which  men  were  governed  by 
natural  law  alone,  prior  to  the  institution  of  civil  society, 
^osidonius  had  identified  this  period  with  the  mythical "  golden 
age";  and  such  ideas  easily  coalesced  with  the  narrative  in 
'(^ncsis.  Hius  there  had  become  current  the  conception  of  a 
**  state  of  nature  "  in  which  individuals  or  single  families  lived 
side  by  side — under  none  other  than  those  "  natural "  laws  which 
prohibited  mutual  injury  and  interference  in  the  free  use  of  the 
goods  of  the  earth  common  to  all,  and  upheld  parental  authority, 
fidelity  of  wives,  and  the  observance  of  compacts  freely  made. 
This  conception  Grotius  took,  and  gave  it  additional  force  and 
solidity  by  using  the  principles  of  this  natural  kiw  for  the 
determination  of  international  rights  and  duties,  it  being  obvious 
that  independent  nations,  lib  their  corporate  capacities,  were 
still  in  that "  state  of  nature  "  in  th^r  mutual  relations.  It  was 
not,  of  course,  assumed  that  these  laws  were  universally  obeyed; 
Indeed,  one  point  with  which  Grotius  is  especially  concerned 
is  the  natural  right  of  private  war,  arising  out  of  the  violation 
of  more  primary  rights.  Still  a  general  observance  was  involved 
in  the  idea  of  a  natural  law  as  a  "  dictate  of  right  reason  indicating 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  an  act  with  man's  rational  and 
social  nature  ";  and  we  may  observe  tWt  it  was  especially 
necessary  to  assume  such  a  general  observance  in  the  case  of 
contracts,  since  it  was  by  an  ''express  or  tadt  pact"  that 
the  right  of  property  (as  distinct  from  the  mere  right  to  non- 
interference during  use)  was  held  by  him  to  have  been  instituted. 
A  similar  **  fundamental  pact  "  had  long  been  generally  regarded 
as  the  normal  origin  of  legitimate  sovereignty. 

The  ideas  above  expressed  were  not  peculiar  to  Grotius; 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the."  fundamental  pact "  as  the 
jural  basis  of  government  had  long  been  maintained,  especially 
in  England,  where  the  constitution  -bistoricaHy  cstahUihfd 


readily  tuggnted  inch  a  oonptct.  At  the  same  time  the  rapid 
and  remarkable  success  of  Grotlus's  treatise  {Dm  jure  betii  el 
pads)  brought  his  view  of  Natural  Right  into  prominence,  and 
suggested  such  questions  as — **  What  is  man's  ultimate  reason 
for  obeying  these  laws?  Wherein  exactly  does  this  their  agree* 
ment  with  his  rational  and  social  nature  consist?  Uow  far,  and 
in  what  sense,  is  his  nature  really  social?" 

It  was  the  answer  which  Hobbes  (i  588-1679)  gave  to  these 
fundamental  questions  that  supplied  the  starting-point  for 
independent  ethical  philosophy  in  England.  The  ga^utt. 
nature  of  this  answer  was  determined  by  the  psycho- 
logical views  to  which  Hobbes  had  beoi  led,  posaibly  to  some 
extent  under  the  influence  of  Bacon,*  partly  perhaps  through 
association  with  his  younger  contemporary  Gaaaendi,  who,  in 
two  treatises^  published  between  the  appearance  of  Hobbcs's 
De  cive  (1642)  and  that  of  the  Cetiatkan  (x65x),  endeavoured  to 
revive  interest  in  Epicurus.  Hobbes's  psychology  is  in  the  first 
place  materialistic;  he  holds,  that  is,  that  in  any  of  the  psycho- 
physical phenomena  of  huaum  nature  the  reality  is  a  material 
process  ^  which  the  mental  feeling  is  a  mere  "  appearance." 
Accordingly  he  regards  pleasure  as  essentially  motion  "  hdping 
vital  action,"  and  pain  as  motion  "  hindering  "  it.  There  is  no 
logical  connexion  between  this  theory  and  the  doctrine  that 
appetite  of  desire  has  always  pleasure  (or  the  absence  of  pain)  for 
iu  objea,  but  a  materialist,  framing  a  system  of  psychology, 
will  naturally  direct  his  attention  to  the  impulses  arising  out  of 
bodily  wants,  whose  obvious  end  is  the  preservation  of  the  agent's 
organism;  and  this,  together  with  a  philosophic  wish  to  simph'fy, 
may  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  all  human  impulses  are 
similarly  self-regarding.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  Hobbes's  cardinal 
doctrine  in  moral  psychok>gy,  that  each  man's  appetites  or 
desires  are  naturally  directed  either  to  the  preservation  of  hit 
life,  xa  to  that  heightening  of  it  which  he  feels  as  pleasure.* 
Hobbes  does  not  distinguish  instinctive  from  deliberate  pleasure 
seeking;  and  he  confidently  resolves  the  most  apparently 
unselfish  emotions  into  phases  of  self-regard.  Pity  he  finds  to 
be  grief  for  the  calamity  of  others,  arising  from  imaginatioA 
of  the  like  calamity  befalling  oneself;  what  we  admire  with 
seeming  disinterestedness  as  beautiful  (pmlchrum)  is  really 
"  pleasure  in  promise  ";  when  men  are  not  immediately  seeking 
present  pleasure,  they  desire  power  as  a  means  to  future  pleasure, 
and  thus  have  a  derivative  delight  in  the  exercise  of  power  that 
prompts  to  what  we  caU  benevolent  action.  Since,  then,  all  the 
voluntary  actions  of  men  tend  to  their  own  preservation  or 
pleasure,  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  aim  at  anything  else;  in 
fact,  nature  rather  than  reason  fixes  this  as  the  end  of  human 
action;  it  is  reason's  function  to  show  the  means.  Hence  if  we 
ask  why  it  is  reasonable  for  any  individual  to  observe  the  rules 
of  social  behaviour  that  are  comnu>nly  called  moral,  the  answer 
is  obvious  that  this  is  only  indirectly  reasonable,  as  a  means  to 
his  own  preservation  or  pleasure.  It  is  iwt,  however,  in  this» 
which  Is  only  the  old  Cyrenaic  or  Epicurean  answer,  that  the 
distinctive  point  of  Hobbism  lies.  It  is  rather  in  the  doarine 
that  even  this  indirect  reasonableness  of  the  most  fundamental 
moral  rules  is  entirely  conditional  on  their  general  observance, 
which  caimot  be  secured  apart  from  govenunent.  For  example, 
it  is  not  reasonable  for  me  to  perform  my  share  of  a  contract, 
unless  I  have  reason  for  believii^  that  the  other  party  will  per- 
form his;  and  this  I  caimot  have,  except  in  a  society  in  which 
he  will  be  punished  for  non-performance.  Thus  the  ordinary 
rules  of  social  behaviour  are  only  bypothetically  obligatory; 
they  are  actualized  by  the  establishment  of  a  "  common  power  " 

*  This  influence  was  not  exercised  10  the  region  of  ethics.  Bacon's 
brief  outline  of  moral  philosophy  (in  the  Ahaneememt  of  Leanriug, 
ii.  20*32)  b  highly  pregnant  and  suggestive.  But  Bacon's  great  taik 
of  reforming  scientific  method  was  one  which,  as  he  conceived  it,  left 
morals  on  one  side;  be  never  made  any  serious  effort  to  reduce  his 
ethical  views  to  a  coherent  system,  methodically  nasooed  on  an 
independent  basis.  The  outline  given  in  the  Adnnetmtnt  was  never, 
filled  in.  and  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the  subsequent, 
course  of  ethical  speculation. 

*  He  even  klenttfies  the  deare  with  the  pleasure,  apparently  ie» 
gardins  the  stir  ojf  appetite  and  that  of  fruition  as  two  parts  ot  the 
sf  me  *  motion." 
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that  may  "  use  the  strength  and  means  of  all "  to  enforce  on  all 
the  o^rvance  of  rules  tending  to  the  oonunon  benefit.  On  the 
other  hand  Hobbes  yields  to  no  one  in  maintaining  the  para- 
moimt  importance  of  moral  regulations.  The  precepts  of  good 
faith,  equity,  requital  of  benefits,  forgiveness  of  wrong  so  far  as 
security  allows,  the  prohibition  of  contumely,  pride,  arrogance, 
— ^which  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  "  Do  not  that  to 
another  which  thou  wouldcst  not  have  done  to  thysdf  "  («.«.  the 
negative  of  the  "  golden  rule  ") — ^he  still  calls  "  immutable  and 
eternal  laws  of  nature  "—meaning  that,  though  a  man  is  not 
unconditionally  bound  to  realise  them,  he  is,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  bound  to  desire  that  they  should  be  realised.  The 
pte-Mdal  state  of  man,  in  his  view,  Is  also  pre-moral;  but  it  b 
therefore  utterly  miserable.  It  is  a  state  in  which  eveiy  one  has 
a  right  to  everything  that  may  conduce  to  his  preservation;* 
but  it  is  therefore  also  a  state  of  war-^a  state  so  wretched  that 
It  is  the  first  dicute  of  rational  self-love  to  emerge  from  it 
into  social  peace  and  order.  Hence  Hobbes's  ideal  constitution 
naturally  comes  to  be  an  unquestioned  and  unlimited — though 
not  ne«»sarily  mo&archical^despotism.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment declares  to  be  just  or  unjust  must  be  accepted  as  such, 
since  to  dispute  its  dictates  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
anarchy,  the  one  paramount  peril  outweighing  all  particular 
defects  in  legislation  and  administration.  It  is  perhaps  easy  to 
understand  how,  in  the  crisis  of  1640,  when  the  ethico-poUtical 
system  of  Hobbes  first  took  written  shape,  a  peace-loving 
philosopher  should  regard  the  claims  of  individual  conscience 
as  essentially  anarchical,  and  dangerous  to  social  well-being*, 
but  however  strong  might  be  men's  yearning  for  order,  a  view 
of  social  duty,  in  which  the  only  fixed  positions  were  selfishnrss 
everywhere  and  unlimited  power  somewhere,  could  not  but 
appear  offensively  paradoxical. 

There  was,  however,  in  his  theory  an  originality,  a  force,  an 
apparent  coherence  which  rendered  it  undeniably  impressive*, 
in  fact,  we  find  that  for  two  generations  the  efforts  to  construct 
morality  on  a  philosophical  basis  take  more  or  less  the  form  of 
answers  to  Hobbes.  From  an  ethical  point  of  view  Hobbism 
divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  which  by  Hobbes's 
peculiar  political  doctrines  are  combined  into  a  coherent  whole, 
but  are  nt>t  otherwise  necessarily  connected.  Its  theoretical 
basis  is  the  principleof  egoism;  while,  for  practically  determining 
the  particulars  of  duty  it  makes  morality  entirely  dependent 
on  positive  law  and  institution.  It  thus  affirmed  the  relativity 
of  good  and  evil  in  a  double  sense;  good  and  evil,  for  any 
Individual  citizen,  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  defined  as 
the  objects  respectively  of  his  desire  and  his  aver^on;  from 
another,  they  may  be  said  to  be  determined  for  him  by  his 
sovereign.  It  is  tlUs  latter  aspect  of  the  system  which  Is  primarily 
attacked  by  the  first  generation  of  writers  that  replied  to  Hobbes. 
This  attack,  or  rather  the  counter-exposition  of  orthodox 
doctrine,  is  conducted  on  different  methods  by  the  Cambridge 
moralists  and  by  Cumberland  respectively.  Cumberland  is 
content  with  the  legal  view  of  morality,  but  endeavours  to 
establish  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  taxing  them  on  the 
single  supreme  principle  of  rational  regard  for  the  "  common 
good  of  all,"  and  showing  them,  as  so  based,  to  be  adequately 
supported  by  the  divine  sanction.  The  Cambridge  school, 
regarding  morality  primarily  as  a  body  of  truth  rather  than 
a  code  of  rules,  insist  on  its  absolute  character  and  intuitive 
certainty. 

Cudworth  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  little  group  of 
thinkers  at  Cambridge  in  the  xyth  century,  commonly  known 
as  the  Cambridge  Platonists  {q.v.).  In  his  treatise  on  Eternal 
end  Immutable  Morality  his  main  aim   is   to   maintain   the 

'  In  spite  of  Hobbes's  uncomprominng  egoism,  there  b  a  noticeable 
discrepancy  between  his  theory  of  the  ends  that  men  naturally  seek 
and  his  standard  for  determining  their  natural  rights.  This  latter  is 
never  Pleasure  simply,  but  always  Preservation — though  on  occasion 
he  enlarges  the  notion  of  "preservation  "  into  "  preservation  of  life 
BO  as  not  to  be  weary  of  it.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  mast  men  wiU  fight,  rob,  &c.,  "  for  delectation  merely  "  or 
'*  for  glory."  and  that  hence  all  men  must  be  allowed  an  indefinite 
right  to  fight,  sob,  &c  "  for  preaervation." 


"essential  and  eternal  distinctions  of  good  and  evil''  as  in- 
dependent of  mere  will,  whether  human  or  divine.  These 
distinctions,  he  insists,  have  an  objective  reality,  n» 
cogniaable  by  reason  n<r  less  than  the  relations  of 
space  or  number;  and  he  endeavours  to  refute 
Hobbism-'which  he  treats  as  a  '*  novantique  philo- 
sophy," a  mere  revival  of  the  relativism  of  Protagoras — chiefiy 
by  the  following  argumentttm  ad  kominem.  He  argues  that 
Hobbes's  atomic  materialism  involves  the  conception  ol  an 
objective  physical  world,  the  object  not  of  passive  sense  that 
varies  from  man  to  man,  but  of  the  active  intellect  that  is  the 
same  in  aU;  there  is  therefore,  he  urges,  an  inconsstency  in 
refusing  to  admit  a  similar  exerdse  of  intellect  in  morals,  and 
an  objective  world  of  right  and  wrong,  which  the  mind  by  its 
normal  activity  clearly  apprehends  as  such. 

Cudworth,  In  the  work  above  mentioned,  gives  no  systematic 
exposition  of  the  ethical  principles  which  he  holds  to  be  thus 
intuitively  apprehended.  But  we  may  supply  this  jg,^ 
deficiency  from  the  Enchiridion  Etkicum  of  Henxy 
More,  another  thinker  of  the  same  school.  More  ^ves  a  list 
of  23  Noemata  MoraliOt  the  truth  of  which  will,  he  sa>'s,  be 
immediatdy  manifest.  Some  of  these  admit  of  a  purely  egoistic 
^>I^catlon,  and  appear  to  be  so  understood  by  the  author— 
as  {e.g.)  that  goods  differ  in  quality  as  well  as  in  duration,  and 
that  the  superior  good  or  the  lesser  evil  is  always  to  be  preferred; 
that  absence  of  a  given  amount  of  good  is  preferable  to  the 
presence  of  equivalent  evil;  that  future  good  or  evil  is  to  be 
regarded  as  much  as  present,  if  equally  certain,  and  nearly  as 
much  if  very  probable.  Objections,  both  general  and  speaal, 
might  be  urged  by  a  Hobbist  against  these  modes  of  formulating 
man's  natural  pursuit  of  self-interest;  but  the  serious  controversy 
between  Hobbism  and  modem  Platonism  related  not  to  such 
principles  as  these,  but  to  others  which  demand  from  the  in- 
dividual a  (real  or  apparent)  sacrifice  for  his  fellows.  Such  axe 
the  evangelical  ptindple  of  "  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by  "; 
the  prindple  of  justice,  or  ''giving  every  man  his  own,  and 
letting  him  enjoy  it  without  interference";  and  especially 
what  More  states  as  the  abstract  formula  of  benevolence,  that 
"  if  it  be  good  that  one  man  should  be  supplied  with  the  means 
of  living  well  and  happily,  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  it  is 
doubly  good  that  two  should  be  so  supph'ed,  and  so  on."  The 
question,  however,  still  remains,  what  motive  any  individual 
has  to  conform  to  these  social  principles  when  they  conflict  with 
his  natural  desires.  To  this  Cudworth  gives  no  explicit  reply, 
and  the  answer  of  More  is  hardly  dear.  On  the  one  hand  he 
maintains  that  these  prindples  express  an  absolute  good,  whicb 
is  to  be  called  intellectual  because  its  essence  and  truth  are 
apprehended  by  the  intellect  We  might  infer  from  this  that 
the  intellect,  so  judging,  is  itself  the  proper  and  complete 
determinant  of  the  will,  and  that  man,  as  a  rational  beings 
ought  to  aim  at  the  realization  of  absolute  good  for  its  own  sake. 
In  spite,  however,  of  possible  inferences  from  his  definition  of 
virtue,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  really  More's  view.  He  explains 
that  though  absolute  good  Is  discerned  by  the  intellect,  the 
"  sweetness  and  flavour  "  of  it  b  apprehended,  not  by  the  intellect 
proper,  but  by  what  he  caUs  a  "  bonlform  faculty  ";  and  it  b 
in  thb  sweetness  and  flavour  that  the  motive  to  Virtuous  conduct 
lies;  ethics  b  the  "  art  of  living  w^cU  and  happily,"  and  true 
happiness  lies  in  "  the  pleasure  which  the  soul  derives  from  the 
sense  of  virtue."  In  short,  More's  Platonism  appears  to  be 
really  as  hedonbtic  as  Hobbbm;  only  the  feeling  to  which  it 
appeids  as  ultimate  motive  is  of  a  kind  that  only  a  mind  of 
exceptional  moral  refinement  can  habitually  M  with  the 
decisive  intensity  required. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  More  lays  down  the  abstract 
prindple  of  regarding  one's  nei^bour's  good  as  -much  as  one's 
own  with  the  full  breadth  with  which  Christianity  inculcates 
it,  yet  when  he  afterwards  comes  to  dassify  virtues  he  b  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  Platonic-Arbtotdbn  thought  to 
give  a  distinct  place  to  benevolence,  except  under  the  old  form 
of  liberality.  In  thb  respect  hb  system  presents  a  strikini^ 
contrast  to  CumberUnd's,  whose  treatise  De  Legibus  Nalurae 
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(167s),  thouiih  written  Kke  More'sln  Latin,  t»  yet  In  its  ethical 
mitter  thoJTOUghiy  modern.  Cumberland  is  a  thinker  both  original 
and  comprehensive,  and,  in  spite  of  defects  in  style  and 
clearness,  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  been  the  first  to 
lay  down  that  "  regard  for  the  common  good  of  all " 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  morality  or  law  of  nature.    So  far  he  may 
be  fairly  called  the  precursor  of  later  utilitarianism.    His  funda- 
mental principle  and  supreme  "  Law  of  Nature  "  is  thus  stated: 
"The  greatest  possible  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent 
towards  aU  the  rest  constitutes  the  happiest  state  of  each  and 
sil,  so  f ar  as  depends  on  their  own  power,  and  is  necessarily 
required  for  their  happiness;  accordingly  Common  Good  will 
be  the  Supreme  Good."    It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that 
in  his  "  good  "  is  included  not  merely  happiness  but  "  perfec- 
tioa  ";  and  hg  docs  not  even  define  perfection  so  as  to  exclude 
from  it  the  notion  of  absolute  moral  perfection  and  save  his 
theory  from  an  obvious  logical  circle.    A  notion  so  vague  could 
not  possibly  be  used  with  any  precision  for  determining  the 
subordinaU  rules  of  morality;  but  in  fact  Cumberland  does  not 
attempt  this;  his  supreme  principle  is  designed  not  to  rectify, 
but  merely  to  support  and  systematise,  common  morality.    This 
principle,  as  was  said,  is  conceived  as  strictly  a  law,  and  therefore 
referred  to  a  lawgiver,  God,  and  provided  with  a  sanction  in 
its  effecu  on  the  agent's  happiness.    That  the  divine  will  is 
expressed  by  it,  Cumberland,  **not  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  innate  ideas,"  tries  to  prove  by  a  long  inductive  examina- 
tion of  the  evidences  of  man's  essential  sociality  exhibited  in  his 
physical  and  mental  constitution.    His  account  of  the  sanction, 
again,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive,  including  both  the  internal 
and  the  external  rewards  of  virtue  and  punishments  of  vice; 
and  he,  like  later  utilitarians,  explains  moral  obligation  to  lie 
in  the  force  exercised  on  the  will  by  these  sanctions;  but  as  to 
the  precise  manner  in  which  individual  is  implicated  with 
universal  good,  and  the  operation  of  either  or  both  in  determin- 
ing volition,  his  view  is  indistinct  if  not  actually  inconsistent. 

The  clearness  which  we  seek  in  vain  from  Ciimberland  is 
found  to  the  fullest  extent  in  Locke,  whose  Essay  on  tks  Human 
g^^^        Understanding  (1690)   was  already  planned  when 
Cumberland's  treatise  appeared.    Yet  Locke's  ethical 
opinions  have  been  widely  misunderstood;  unce  from  a  con- 
fusion between  "  innate  ideas  "  and  "  intuitions,"  which  has  been 
common  in  recent  ethical  discussion,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  founder  of  English  empiricism  must  necessarily  have  been 
hostile  to  "  intuitional "  ethics.    The  truth  is  that,  while  Locke 
agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  basis  of  rational 
conduct,  and  the  interpretation  of  "good"  and  "evil"  as 
'*  pleasure  "  and  "  pain,"  or  that  which  is  productive  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  he  yet  agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes's  opponents  in 
holding  ethical  rules  to  be  actually  obligatory  independently  of 
political  society,  and  capable  of  being  scientifically  constructed 
on  principles  intuitively  known, — though  be  does  not  regard 
these  principles  as  implanted  in  the  mind  at  birth.    The  aggregate 
of  such  rules  he  conceives  as  the  law  of  God,  carefully  distinguish- 
ing it,  not  only  from  civil  law,  but  from  the  law  of  opinion  or 
reputation,  the  varying  moral  standard  by  which  men  actually 
distribute  praise  and  blame;  as  being  divine  it  is  necessarily 
sanct  ioned  by  adequate  rewards  and  punishments.    He  does  not , 
indeed,  speak  of  the  scientific  construction  of  this  code  as  having 
been  actuaOy  effected,  but  he  affirms  its  possibflity  in  language 
remarkably  strong  and  decisive.    "  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
Sui^reme  Being,  infinite  in  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom,  whose 
^workmanship  we  are,  and  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  the 
idea  of  ourselves,  as  understanding  rational  beings,  being  such 
as  are  clear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and 
pursued,  afford  such  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action, 
a.s  might  place  morality  among  the  sciences  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion; wherein,  I  doubt  not,  but  from  self-evident  propositions, 
bx  necessary  consequences  as  incontestable  as  those  in  mathe- 
matics, the  measure  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out." 
As    Locke  cannot  consistently  mean  by  God's  "  goodness " 
Anything  but  the  disposition  to  give  pleasure,  it  might  be  inferred 
thAt  the  ultimate  standard  of  right  rulos  of  action  ought  to  ba 


the  common  happiness  of  the  beings  affected  by  the  action; 
but  Locke  does  not  explidtly  adopt  this  sundard.  The  only 
instances  which  he  gives  of  intuitive  moral  truths  are  the  purely 
formal  propositions,  "  No  government  allows  absolute  liberty," 
and  "  Where  there  is  no  property  there  is  no  injustice," — ^neither 
of  which  has  any  evident  connexion  with  the  general  happiness. 
As  regards  his  conception  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  he  takes  it 
in  the  main  immediately  from  Grotius  and  Pufendorf,  more 
remotdy  from  the  Stoics  and  the  Roman  jurists. 

We  might  give,  as  a  fair  illustration  of  Locke's  general  con- 
ception of  ethics,  a  system  which  is  frequently  represented 
as  diametrically  opposed  to  Lockism;  namdy,  that 
expounded  in  Clarke's  Boyle  lectures  on  the  Bnng  C*"^ 
and  Attributes  oj Cad  (i 704).  It  is  true  that  Locke  is  not  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  ethico-theok>gical  proposition  which 
Cbrke  is  most  anxious  to  maintain,--that  the  fundamental 
rules  of  morality  are  independent  of  arbitrary  will,  whether 
divine  or  human.  But  in  his  general  view  of  ethical  prindples  as 
being,  like  mathematical  prindples,*  essentially  truths  of  relation, 
Clarke  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Locke;  while  of  the  four 
fundamental  rules  that  he  expounds,  Piety  towards  God,  Equity, 
Benevolence  and  Sobriety  (which  indud<»  self-preservation), 
the  first  is  obtained,  just  as  Locke  suggests,  by  "  comparing 
the  idea  "  of  man  with  the  idea  of  an  infinitely  good  and  wise 
being  on  whom  he  depends;  and  the  second  and  third  are 
axioms  self-evident  on  the  consideration  of  the  equality  or 
simihmty  of  human  individuals  as  such.  The  prindple  of  equity 
— that  "whatever  I  judge  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for 
another  to  do  for  me,  that  by  the  same  I  declare  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  that  I  in  the  like  case  should  do  for  him,"  is 
merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  golden  rule  of  the  gospd.  We 
may  observe  that,  in  stating  the  prindple  of  benevolence, "  since 
the  greater  good  is  always  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  done, 
every  rational  creature  ought  to  do  all  the  good  it  can  to  its 
fellow-creatures,"  Clarke  avowedly  follows  Cumberland,  from 
whom  he  quotes  the  further  sentence  that  "  universal  love  and 
benevolence  is  as  pUiinly  the  most  direct,  certain  and  effectual 
means  to  this  good  as  the  flowing  of  a  point  is  to  produce  a  line." 
The  quotation  may  remind  us  that  the  analogy  between  ethics 
and  mathematics  ou^t  to  be  traced  further  back  than  Locke; 
in  fact,  it  results  from  the  influence  exerdsed  by  Cartesianism 
over  English  thought  generally,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Clarke  is  misled  by  t  he  analogy 
to  use  general  ethical  terms  ("  fitness,"  "  agreement  "  of  things, 
&c.),  which  overlook  the  essential  distinction  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be;  and  even  in  one  or  two  expressions  to 
overleap  this  distinction  extravagantly,  as  {e.%.)  in  saying  that 
the  man  who  "  wilfully  acts  contrary  to  justice  wills  things  to  be 
what  they  are  not  and  cannot  be."  What  he  really  means  is 
less  paradoxically  stated  in  the  general  proposition  that  "  origin- 
ally and  in  reality  it  is  natural  and  (morally  speaking)  necessary 
that  the  win  should  be  determined  in  every  action  by  the  reason 
of  the  thing  and  the  right  of  the  case,  as  it  is  natural  and 
(absolutely  speaking)  necessary  that  the  understanding  should 
submit  to  a  demonstrated  truth."  But  though  it  is  an  essential 
point  in  Clarke's  view  that  what  is  right  is  to  be  done  as  such, 
apart  from  any  condderation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  apply  this  doctrine  in  its 
unqualified  form  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  who  is  partly  under 
the  influence  of  irrational  impulses.  At  least  when  he  comes  to 
argue  the  need  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  that 
his  claim  on  behalf  of  morality  is  startlingly  reduced.  He 
now  only  contends  that  "  virtue  deserves  to  be  chosen  for  its 
own  sake,  and  vice  to  be  avoided,  though  a  man  was  sure  for 
his  own  particular  ndlher  to  gain  nor  lose  anything  by  the  practice 
of  dther."  He  fully  admits  that  the  question  is  altered  when 
vice  is  attended  by  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  vidous  man,  virtue 
by  loss  and  calamity;  and  even  that  it  is  "  not  truly  reasonable 
that  men  by  adhering  to  virtue  should  part  with  their  lives, 

*  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  It  is  only  in  his  treatment  of 
Equity  and  Benevolence  that  he  really  follows  out  the  mathematical 
analogy  (d.  Sidgwick'a  Historyaf  Btiia,  5th  ed..  pp.  i80'i(H). 
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if  thereby  they  deprived  themselves  of  all  poolbflity  of  receiving 
any  advantage  from  their  adherence." 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  ifflpressive  earnestness  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  rendered 
more  manifest  the  diflkulty  of  establishing  ethics  on  an  inde- 
pendent philosophical  basis;  so  long  at  least  as  the  psychological 
egoism  of  Uobbes  is  not  d^nitely  aswailwl  and  overthrown. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  utmost  demonstration  of  the  abstract 
reasonableness  of  social  duty  only  leaves  us  with  an  irreconcilable 
antagonbm  between  the  view  of  abstract  reason  and  the  self-love 
which  is  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  appetitive  nature.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  as  much  intrtlwrfnal  absurdity  in  acting 
unjustly  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make  four;  still,  if  a 
man  has  to  choose  between  absurdity  and  unhappiness,  he  will 
naturally  prefer  the  former;  and  Clarke,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  not  really  prepared  to  maintain  that  such  preference  is 
irrational.* 

It  remains  to  try  another  psychologicil  basis  for  ethical 
construction;  instead  of  presenting  the  principle  of  social  duty 
as  abstract  reason,  liable  to  conflict  to  any  extent 
with  natural  self-love,  we  may  try  to  exhibit  the 
naturalness  of  man's  social  affections,  and  demonstrate 
a  normal  harmony  between  these  and  his  self -regarding  impulses. 
This  is  the  line  of  thought  which  Shaftesbury  (X671-X715)  may 
be  said  to  have  initiated.  This  theory  had  already  been  advanced 
by  Cumberland  and  others,  but  Shaftesbury  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  cardinal  point  in  his  system ;  no  one  had  yet  definitely 
transferred  the  centre  of  ethical  interest  from  the  Reason,  con- 
ceived  as  apprehending  either  abstract  morsl  distinctions  or 
laws  of  divine  legblation,  for  the  emotional  impulses  that  prompt 
to  sodal  duty;  no  one  had  underUken  to  distinguish  dearly, 
by  analysis  of  experience,  the  disinterested  and  self-regarding 
elements  of  our  appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their 
perfect  harmony.  In  his  Inquiry  concerning  Viriut  and  MtrU  he 
begins  by  attacking  the  egoism  of  Hobbes,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by  the  doctrine  of  rational 
intuitions  of  duty.  This  interpretation,  he  says,  would  be  true 
only  U  we  considered  man  as  a  wholly  unrelated  individuaL 
Such  a  being  we  might  doubtless  call  "  good,"  if  his  impulses 
were  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  felicity.  But  man 
we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to  a  larger  system  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  and  so  we  call  him  "  good  "  only  when  his 
impulses  and  dispositions  are  so  balanced  as  to  tend  towards  the 
good  of  this  whole.  And  again  we  do  not  attribute  goodness 
to  him  merely  because  his  outward  acts  have  beneficial  results. 
When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  good,  we  mean  that  his  dispositions 
or  affections  are  such  as  tend  of  themselves  to  promote  the  good 
or  happiness  of  human  society.  Hobbes's  moral  man,  who,  if  let 
loose  from  governmental  constraint,  would  straightway  spread 
ruin  among  his  fellows,  is  not  what  we  commonly  agree  to  call 
good.  Moral  goodness,  then,  in  a  "  sensible  creature  "  implies 
primarily  disinterested  affections,  whose  direct  object  is  the  good 
of  others;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  mean  (as  he  has  been  mis- 
understood to  mean)  that  only  such  benevolent  sodal  impulses 
are  good,  and  that  these  are  always  good.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  careful  to  point  out,  first,  that  immoderate  social  affections 
defeat  themselves,  miss  their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad; 
secondly,  that  as  an  individual's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  "  sdf-affections  "  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are 
morally  good.  Goodness,  in  short,  consists  in  due  combination, 
in  just  proportion,  of  both  sorts  of  "  affections,"  tendency  to 
promote  general  ]^>od  bdng  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  right 
degrees  and  proportions.  This  being  established,  the  main  aim 
of  Shaftesbury's  argument  is  to  prove  that  the  same  balance 
of  private  and  social  affections,  which  tends  naturally  to  public 
good,  is  also  condudve  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  in 
whom  it  exists.  Taking  the  different  impulses  in  detail,  he  first 
shows  bow  the  individual's  happiness  is  promoted  by  developing 

<  It  should  be  obaervcd  that,  while  Clarke  k  slncerdy  anxious  to 
prove  that  most  prindpica  are  binding  independently  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, he  is  no  leas  concerned  to  snow  that  mocality  requiaes  tae 
pmctical  aupport  of  xwealed  cdigioci. 


hb  sodal  affections,  mental  pteasiiret  bdng  raperior  to  bodily, 
and  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  the  richest  of  aU.  In  discussing 
this  he  distinguishes,  with  well-applied  subtlety,  between  the 
pleasurableness  of  the  benevolent  emotions  themselves,  the 
sjrmpathetic  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  othen,  and  the 
pleasure  arising  from  a  oonsdousness  of  their  love  mod 
He  then  exhibits  the  unhappiness  that  results  from  any 
of  the  self-regarding  impulses,  bodily  appetite,  desire  of  weahh, 
emulation,  resentment,  even  love  of  life  itself;  and  ends  by 
dwelling  on  the  intrinsic  painfnlncas  of  all  malevolence.* 

One  more  special  impulse  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  bam 
seen  that  goodness  of  character  consists  in  a  certain  faaimoBy  of 
self-regarding  and  sodal  affections.  But  virtue,  in  Shaf  tesbBry*s 
view,  a  something  naore;  it  in^dies  a  recognition  of  nocal 
goodness  and  immediate  preference  of  it  for  its  o^  sake.  This 
immediate  pleasure  that  we  take  in  goodness  (sind  dliplfawie 
in  its  opposite)  is  due  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  calb  the 
**  reflex  "or"  moral  "sense,  and  compares  with  our  sosoefitibllity 
to  beauty  and  ddormity  in  external  things;  it  furnishes  both 
an  additional  direct  impulse  to  good  conduct,  and  an  addttioail 
gratification  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  reckoning  wfakk 
proves  the  coincidence  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Tliis  doctrine 
of  the  moral  sense  is  sometimes  represented  as  Shaftesbury's 
cardinal  tenet;  but  though  characteristic  and  important,  it  ii 
not  really  necessary  to  his  main  argument;  it  is  the  crowa 
rather  than  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  structure. 

The  appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  Charucterisiics  (1713)  nurks 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical  thought.  VTitk 
the  generation  of  moralists  that  followed,  the  consideration  of 
abstract  rational  prindples  falls  into  the  background,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  introq>ective  study  of  the  human  mind,  oleerva- 
tion  of  the  actual  play  of  its  various  impulses  and  sentiments 
This  empirical  psychology  had  not  indeed  been  neglected  by 
previous  writers.  More,  among  others,  had  imitated  Descartes 
in  a  discussion  of  the  passions,  and  Locke's  essay  had  given  « 
still  stronger  impulse  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  Shaf  tcsbory 
is  the  first  moralist  who  distinctly  takes  psychological  expfririht 
as  the  basis  of  ethics.  His  suggestions  were  developed  by 
Hutcheson  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  we  possess;  through  Hutcheson,  if  not 
directly,  they  influenced  Hume's  speculations,  and  aze  this 
connected  with  later  utilitarianism.  Moreover,  the  suhstanrr 
of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by  Butier,  Uxwgk 
it  could  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that  powerful  and  cautious 
intellect  without  receiving  important  modifications  and  additioos. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  ratbcr 
broadly  impressive  than  exactly  reasoned,  and  connected  as  it 
was  with  a  natural  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  scheme 
to  be  superfluous,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodox 
divines  anid  from  cynical  freethinkers.    Of  these  latter 

Mandeville,  the  author  of  Tkc  PabU  of  tks  Boes,  oir        

PfvoaU  Vices  PtMic  Benefits  ( x  7  23) ,  was  a  conspicuous 
if  not  a  typical  spedmcn.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  *'  moralist "; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a  considerable  share  oi 
philosophic  penetration,  his  anti-moral  paradoxes  have  not 
even  apparent  coherence.  He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (where  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  pretence)  is  purdy  artificial;  but  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  a  usdess  trammd  of  appetites  and  r^TOift'*^ 
that  are  advantageous  to  society,  or  a  device  creditable  to  the 
politicians  who  introduced  it  by  playing  upon  the  "  pride  and 
vanity  "  of  the  "  silly  creature  man."  The  view,  however,  to 
which  he  gave  audadous  expression,  that  moral  regulation  is 
something  alien  to  the  natunl  man,  and  imposed  on  him  froa 
without,  seems  to  have  been  very  current  in  the  polite  sockiy 
of  his  time,  as  we  learn  both  from  Berkdey's  Aldpkrom  and 
from  Butler's  more  famous  sermons. 

The  view  of "  human  nature  "  against  which  Butler  pveached 
was  not  exactly  Mandeville's,  nor  was  it  properly  to  be  called 

*  Three  daises  of  Impulses  are  thus  distinguished  by  Shaftesbury: 
— (1)  "  Natural  Affections,"  (t)  "  Self-affections."  and  (x)  '*  Un- 
natural Affections."  Their  characteristics  are  further  considered  ia 
the  tf Mfsi9  ^  £l*scf.  p.  136  aeq. 
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Hobbist,  altlioo^  Butler  furly  tretts  it  as  having  a  plulo- 
tophictl  basis  ia  Hobbes's  psychology.    It  was,  10  to  say, 
^^       Hobbism  turned  inside  out, — rendered  licentious  and 
anarchical  instead  of  constructive.    Hobbes  had  said 
"  the  natural  state  of  man  is  non<moral,  unregulated;  moral  rules 
are  means  to  the  end  of  peace,  which  is  a  means  to  the  end  of 
self-preservation."    On  this  view  morah'ty,  though  dependent 
for  its  actuality  on  the  social  compact  which  establishes  govern- 
ment, is  actually  binding  on  man  as  a  reasonable  being.    But  the 
quasi-theistic  assumption  that  what  is  natural  must  be  reasonable 
remained  in  the  minds  of  Hobbes's  most  dodle  readers,  and  in 
combination  with  his  thesis  that  egoism  is  natural,  tended  to 
produce  results  which  were  dangerous  to  social  well-being.    To 
meet  this  view  Butler  does  not  content  himself,  as  is  sometimes 
carelessly  supposed,  with  insisting  on  the  natural  claim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponent  repudiated  as 
artificial;  he  adds  a  subtle  and  effective  argument  ad  kaminem. 
He  first  follows  Shaftesbury  in  exhibiting  the  social  affections 
as  no  less  natural  than  the  appetites  and  desires  which  tend 
directly  to  self-preservation;  then  reviving  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  prima  natwracy  the  first  objecu  of  natural  appetites, 
he  argues  that  pleasure  is  not  the  primary  ami  even  of  the 
impulses  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  "self-affections"; 
but  rather  a  resvdt  which  follows  upon  their  attaining  their 
natural  ends.    We  have,  in  fact,  to  distinguish  self-love,  the 
"  general  desire  that  every  man  hath  of  his  own  happiness  **  or 
pleasure,  from  the  particular  affections,  passions,  and  appetites 
directed  towards  objects  other  than  pleasure,  in  the  satisfaction 
of  which  pleasure  consbts.    The  latter  are  "necessarily  pre- 
supposed "  as  distinct  impulses  in  "  the  very  idea  of  an  interested 
pursuit ";  since,  if  there  were  no  such  pre-existing  desires, 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  for  self-love  to  aim  at.    Thus  the 
object  of  hunger  b  not  the  pleasure  of  eating  but  food;  hunger 
is  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  "  interested "  than 
benevolence;  granting  that  the  pleasures  of  the  ublcare  an 
important  element  in  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims, 
the  same  at  least  may  be  said  Ua  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
sympathy.    Further,  so  far  from  bodily  appetites  (or  other 
particular  desires)  being  forms  of,  self-love,  there  b  no  one  of 
them  which  under  certain  circumstances  may  not  come  into 
conflict  with  it.    Indeed,  it  b  common  for  men  to  sacrifice  to 
passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interests;  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "  natural "  in  man  as  a 
rational  being;  we  rather  regard  it  as  natural  for  him  to  govern 
hb  transient  impulses.    Thus  the  notion  of  natural  unregulated 
cgobm  turns  out  to  be  a  psychological  chimera.    Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  an  egobt  must  be  doubly  self-regulative,  since  rational 
self-love  ought  to  restrain  not  only  other  impulses,  but  itself  also; 
for  as  happiness  b  made  up  of  feelings  that  result  from   the 
satisfaction  (rf  impulses  other  than  self-love,  any  over-develop- 
ment of  the  latter,  enfeebling  these  other  impulses,  must  pro- 
portionally diminish  the  happiness  at  which  self-love  aims.    If, 
then,  it  be  admitted  that  human  impulses  are  naturally  under 
government,  the  natural  claim  of  consdence  or  the  moral  facnlty 
to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  hardly  be  denied. 

But  has  not  self-love  also,  by  Butler's  own  account,  a  similar 
nutbority,  which  may  come  into  conflict  with  that  of  consdence? 
Butler  fuUy  admits  this,  and,  in  fact,  grounds  on  it  an  important 
critidsm  of  Shaftesbury.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  latter's 
system  the  "  moral  sense  "  b  not  absolutely  required,  or  at  least 
is  necessary  only  as  a  substitute  for  enlightened  self-regard; 
since  if  the  harmony  between  prudence  and  virtue,  self-regaiding 
and  sodal  impulses,  ii  complete,  mere  self-interest  will  prompt 
n  duly  enlightened  mind  to  maintain  precisely  that  **  balance  "  of 
affections  in  which  goodness  consbts.  But  to  Butler's  more 
cautious  mind  the  completeness  of  thb  harmony  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  demonstrable  to  be  talien  as  a  basb  of  moral  teaching; 
be  has  at  least  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  con- 
vinced of  the  opposite;  and  he  argues  that  unless  we  regard  con- 
science as  essentially  authoritative — which  is  not  implied  in  the 
term  "  moral  sense  " — such  a  man  b  really  bound  to  be  vicious; 
**  since  interest,  one's  own  haDmncss.  b  a  manifest  ofalicatioB." 


Stin  on  thb  view,  even  if  the  tuthotity  of  consdence  be  asserted, 
we  seem  reduced  to  an  ultimate  dualbm  of  our  rational  nature. 
Butler's  ordered  polity  of  impulses  turns  out  to  be  a  polity  with 
two  independent  governments^  Butler  does  not  deny  thb,*  so 
far  as  mere  claim  to  authority  b  concerned;  >  but  he  maintains 
that,  the  dictates  of  consdence  being  dear  and  certain,  while  the 
calculations  of  sdf-interest  lead  to  merely  probable  condusions, 
it  can  never  be  practically  reasonable  to  disobey  the  former,  even 
apart  from  any  proof  wUch  religion  may  fumbh  of  the  absolute 
ooinddenoe  of  the  two  in  a  future  life. 

Thb  dualbm  of  governing  principles,  consdence  and  self-love, 
in  Butler's  system,  and  perhaps,  too,  hb  revival  of  the  Platonic 
conception  of  human  nature  asan  ordered  and  governed  m/^y^y^^y 
community  of  impulses,  b  perhi^M  most  nearly  antid- 
patedin WoUaston's  ReUgi^ofNatttre  Delineated  (171s).  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  "morsl  good  ^  and  **  natural  good  " 
or  "  happiness  "  treated  separately  as  two  essentially  dbtinct 
objects  of  rational  pursuit  and  investigation;  the  harmony 
between  them  being  regarded  as  matter  of  religious  faith,  not 
moral  knowledge.  WoUaston's  theory  of  moral  evil  as  con- 
sisting in  the  practical  contradiction  of  a  true  proposition,  dosely 
resembles  the  most  paradoxical  part  of  Clarke'sdoctrine,andwas 
not  likely  to  Mfptoye  itself  to  the  strong  common  sense  of  Butler; 
but  hb  statement  of  happiness  or  pleasure  as  a  "  justly  desirable  " 
end  at  which  every  rational  being  "  ought  "  to  aim  corresponds 
exactly  to  Butler's  conception  of  self-love  as  a  naturally  govern- 
ing impulse;  while  the  "  moral  arithmetic  "  with  which  he 
compares  pleasures  and  pains,  and  endeavours  to  make  the 
notion  of  happiness  quantitatively  precise,  b  an  antidpation  of 
Benthamism. 

There  b  another  side  of  Shaftesbury's  harmony  which  Butler 
was  ultimately  led  to  oppose  in  a  more  dedded  manner, — the 
oi^Msition,  namdy,  between  consdence  or  the  moral  sense  and 
the  social  affections.  In  theSertMtu,  indeed  (r739),  Butlerscems 
to  treat  consdence  and  calm  benevolence  as  permanently  allied 
though  dbtinct  prindples,  but  in  the  Dissertation  on  Virtue, 
appended  to  the  Anahgy  (1739),  he  maintains  that  the  conduct 
dictated  by  consdence  will  often  differ  widely  from  that  to  which 
mere  regard  for  the  production  of  happiness  would  prompt.  We 
may  take  thb  latter  treatise  as  representing  the  first  in  the 
development  of  EngUsh  ethics,  at  which  what  were  afterwards 
called  "utilitarian"  and  "intuitional"  morality  were  first 
formally  opposed;  in  earlier  systems  the  antithesb  b  quite 
latent,  as  we  have  inddentaUy  noticed  in  the  case  of  Cumberland 
and  Clarke.  The  argument  in  Butler's  dissertation  was  probably 
directed  chiefly  against  Hutdieson,  who  in  hb  Inquiry  tMdt^toa, 
into  Ike  Origitiat  of  onr  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  had 
definitely  identified  virtue  with  benevolence.  The  identification 
is  slightly  qualified  in  Hutcheson's  posthumously  published 
System  of  Moral  PkHosopky  (1755),  in  which  the  general  view  of 
Shaftesbury  b  more  fully  developed,  with  several  new  psychologi- 
cal distinctions,  including  Butler's  separation  of  "  calm  "  bene- 
volence—as well  as,  after  Butler,  "  calm  sdf-love  "— ^rom  the 
"  turbulent "  passions,  selfbh  or  sodal.  Hutcheson  follows 
Butler  again  in  laying  stress  on  the  regulating  and  controlling 
function  of  the  moral  sense;  but  he  stfll  regards  "  kind  affec- 
tions "as  the  prindpal  objects  of  moral  approbation— the  "  calm" 
and  "  extensive  "  affections  bdng  preferred  to  the  turbulent  and 
narrow— together  with  the  desire  and  love  of  moral  excellence 
which  b  ranked  with  universal  benevolence,  the  two  being 
equallyworthy  and  necessarily  harmonioas.  Only  in  a  secondary 
sense  if  approval  due  to  certain  "  abilities  and  dbposiiions 
immedbtely  connected  with  virtuous  affections,"  as  candour, 
veracity,  fortitude,  sense  of  honour;  while  in  a  lower  grade  still 
are  placed  adences  and  arts,  along  with  even  bodily  skilb  and 
gifts;  indeed,  the  approbation  we  give  to  these  b  not  strictly 
moral,  but  b  referred  to  the  "  sense  of  decency  or  dignity," 
which  (as  weO  as  the  sense  of  honour)  b  to  be  distinguished  from 

*  Tn  a  remarfcable  passage  near  the  close  of  hb  eleventh  sermon 
Butler  seems  even  to  allow  that  consdence  would  have  to  give  way 
to  self-love,  if  it  were  possible  (which  it  b  not)  that  the  two  should 
into  Mltiaate  and  irreooactlable  conflict. 
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the  mond  sense.  Calm  self-love  Hutcbeson  regtrds  is  morally 
indifferent;  though  he  enters  into  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  happiness,*  in  order  to  show  that  a  true  regard  for 
private  interest  always  coincides  with  the  moral  sense  and  with 
benevolence.  While  thus  maintaining  Shaftesbury's  "harmony" 
between  public  and  private  good,  Hutcheson  b  still  more  careful 
to  establish  the  strict  disinterestedness  of  benevolent  affections. 
Shaftesbury  had  conclusively  shown  that  these  were  not  in  the 
vulgar  sense  selfish;  but  the  very  stress  which  he  lays  on  the 
pleasure  inseparable  from  their  exercise  suggests  a  subtle  egoistic 
theory  which  he  does  not  expressly  exclude,  since  it  may  be  said 
that  this  "  intrinsic  reward  "  constitutes  the  real  motive  of  the 
benevolent  man.  To  this  Hutctiieson  repUes  that  no  doubt  the 
exqubite  delight  of  the  emotion  of  love  is  a  motive  to  sustain 
and  develop  it;  but  this  pleasure  caimot  be  directly  obtained, 
any  more  than  other  pleasures,  by  merely  desiring  it;  it  can  be 
sought  only  by  the  indirect  method  of  cultivating  and  indulging 
the  disinterested  desire  for  others'  good,  which  is  thus  obviously 
distina  from  the  desire  for  the  pleasure  of  benevolence.  He 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  imminence  of  death  often  intensifies 
instead  of  diminishing  a  man's  desire  for  the  welfare  of  those  he 
loves,  as  a  crucial  experiment  proving  the  disinterestedness  of 
love;  adding,  as  confirmatory  evidence,  that  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  commonly  felt  for  self-sacrifice  depends  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  something  different  from  refined  self -seeking. 

It  remains  to  consider  how,  from  the  doctrine  that  affection  is 
the  proper  object  of  approbation,  we  are  to  deduce  moral  rules  or 
"  natuiid  laws  "prescribing  or  prohibiting  outward  acts.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  actions  conducive  to  the  general  good  will  deserve 
our  highest  approbation  if  done  from  disinterested  benevolence; 
but  how  if  they  are  not  so  done  ?  In  answoing  this  question, 
Hutcheson  avails  himself  of  the  scholsstic  distinction  between 
"  material  "  and  "  formal "  goodness.  "  An  action,"  he  says, 
"  is  maUriaUy  good  when  in  fact  it  tends  to  the  interest  of  the 
system,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  its  tendency,  or  to  the  good  of 
some  part  consistent  with  that  of  the  system,  whatever  were  the 
affections  of  the  agent.  An  action  is  formally  good  when  it  flowed 
from  good  affection  in  a  just  proportion."  On  the  pivot  of  this 
distinction  Hutcheson  turns  round  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Shaftesbury  to  that  of  later  utilitarianism.  As  regards  "material" 
goodness  of  actions,  he  adopts  explicitly  and  unreservedly  the 
formula  afterwards  taken  as  fimdamental  by  Bentham;  hold- 
ing that  "  that  action  is  best  which  procures  the  greatest 
happiness  (or  the  greatest  numbers,  and  the  worst  which 
in  a  like  manner  occasions  misery."  Accordingly  his  treat- 
ment of  external  rights  and  duties,  though  decidedly  inferior 
in  methodical  clearness  and  precision,  does  not  differ  in  principle 
from  that  of  Palcy  or  Bentham,  excq)t  that  he  lays  greater  stress 
on  the  immediate  condudveness  of  actions  to  the  happiness  of 
individuals,  and  more  often  refers  in  a  merely  supplementary 
or  restrictive  way  to  their  tendencies  in  respect  of  general  happi- 
ness. It  may  be  noticed,  too,  that  he  still  accepts  the  "social 
compact  "  as  the  natural  mode  of  constituting  government,  and 
regards  the  obligations  of  subjects  to  civil  obedience  as  normally 
dependent  on  a  tacit  contract;  though  he  ia  careful  to  state  that 
consent  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  just  estaUbhmenl  of 
beneficent  government,  nor  the  source  of  irrevocable  obligation 
to  a  pernicious  one. 

An  important  step  further  in  political  utilitarianism  was 
taken  by  Hume  in  his  Treatise  an  Human  Nature  (x  739).  Hume 
concedes  that  a  compact  is  the  natural  means  of  peace- 
fully instituting  a  new  government,  and  may  therefore 
be  properly  regarded  as  the  ground  of  allegianre  to  it  at  the 
outset;  but  he  urges  that,  when  once  it  is  firmly  established 
the  duty  of  obf  yiqig  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same  combination  of 
private  and  general  interests  as  the  duty  of  keeping  promises; 
it  is  therefore  absurd  to  base  the  former  on  the  latter.  Justice, 
veradty,  fidelity  to  compacts  and  to  governments,  are  all  co- 

'  It  i»  worth  noticing  that  Hutcbeaon's  express  definition  of  the 
object  of  wlf-love  includes  "  perfection  "  as  well  as  "  happiness  " ; 
but  in  the  working  out  of  his  system  he  considers  private  good  ex- 
clusively as  happiness  oc^leasure. 


ordinate;  they  ar^  all  "  artificial  **  virtues,  due  to  dviBsatioii, 
and  not  belonging  to  man  in  his  "  ruder  and  more  natural  ** 
condition;  our  approbation  of  all  alike  is  founded  00  our  per- 
ception of  their  useful  consequences.  It  is  this  last  position  that 
constitutes  the  funds  mental  difference  between  Hutdiesoa's 
ethical  doctrine  and  Hume's.*  The  former,  while  mccepting 
utility  as  the  criterion  of  "  material  goodness,"  bad  adhered  to 
Shaftesbury^s  view  that  dispositions,  not  results  of  action,  were 
the  proper  object  of  moral  i4>proval:  at  the  same  time,  while 
givingHo  benevolence  the  first  place  in  his  account  of  personal 
merit,  he  had  shrunk  from  the  paradox  of  treating  it  as  the  soie 
virtue,  and  had  added  a  nther  undefined  and  unexplained  train 
of  quaJities, — veracity,  fortitude,  acrivity,  industry,  aasadty, — 
immediately  approved  in  various  d^rees  by  the  "  moral  seme  ** 
or  the  "  sense  of  dignity."  This  naturally  suggested  to  a  mind 
like  Hume's,  anxious  to  apply  the  experimental  method  to 
psychology,  the  problem  of  reducing  these  different  elements 
of  personal  merit — or  nther  our  approval  of  them — to  smm 
common  principle.  The  old  theory  that  referred  this  approval 
entirely  to  self-love,  is,  he  holds,  easy  to  disprove  by  "  cmdal 
experiments  "  on  the  play  of  our  moral  sentiments;  rejecting  this, 
he  finds  the  required  exphination  in  the  sympath^c  pleasure 
that  attends  our  perception  of  the  condudveness  of  virtue  to  the 
interests  of  human  beings  other  than  ourselves.  He  endeevoun 
to -establish  this  inductively  by  a  survey  of  the  qualities,  com- 
monly praised  as  virtues,  which  he  fimis  to  be  always  cither 
useful  or  immediately  agreeable,  either  (i)  to  the  virtuous  agem 
himself  or  (2)  to  others.  In  class  (a)  be  indudes,  besides  the 
Benevolence  of  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson,  the  useful  virtiies» 
Justice,  Veradty  and  Fidelity  to  compacts;  as  well  as  such 
immediatdy  agreeable  qualities  as  politeness,  wit,  modesty  and 
even  dfanlincrw.  The  most  original  part  of  his  discoosioB, 
however,  Is  concerned  with  qualities  immediatdy  useful  to  their 
possessor.  The  most  cynical  man  of  the  world,  he  says,  with 
whatever  **  sullen  incredulity  "  he  may  repudiate  viitne  as  a 
hollow  pretence,  cannot  really  refuse  Us  approbation  to  *'  dis- 
cretion, caution,  enterprise,  industry,  frugality,  economy,  good 
sense,  prudence,  discernment";  nor  again,  to  "temperance, 
sobriety,  patience,  perseverance,  considenteaess,  secrecy, 
order,  insinuation,  address,  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of  0(»- 
ception,  facility  of  expression."  It  is  evident  that  the  merit 
of  these  qualities  in  our  ^es  is  chiefly  due  to  our  perttption  <d 
their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of  them;  so  that 
the  cynic  in  praising  them  is  really  exhibiting  the  unsdfeh 
sympathy  of  which  he  doubts  the  existence.  Hume  admiu 
the  difficulty  that  arises,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  **  artificial " 
virtues,  such  as  justice,  &c.,  from  the  undeniable  fact  that  we 
praise  them  and  blame  their  opposites  without  consciously 
reflecting  on  useful  or  pernicious  consequences;  but  c<»siden 
that  thb  may  be  explained  as  an  effect  of "  education  and  acqoired 
habits."* 

So  far  the  BKffal  faculty  has  been  conadered  as  contem|dati«e 
rather  than  active;  and  thb,  indeed,  b  the  point  of  view  from 
which  Hume  mainly  regards  it.  If  we  ask  what  actual  motive 
we  have  for  virtuous  conduct,  Hume's  answer  b  not  quite  clear. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  speaks  of  moral  approbation  as  derived 
from  "  humanity  and  benevolence,"  while  expressly  lecognxxing. 
after  Butler,  that  there  b  a  strictly  disinterested  element  in  oor 
benevolent  impulses  (as  also  in  hunger,  thirst,  love  of  fame  and 
other  passions).  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  seem  to  think 
that  moral  sentiment  or  "  taste  "  can  "  bcoome  a  motive  to 
action,"  except  as  it  "gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby 
constitutes  hapiHness  or  misery."  It  b  difficult  to  make  these 
views  quite  consbtent;  but  at  any  rate  Hume  emphatically 
maintains  that  "  reason  b  no  motive  to  action,"  except  so  far 
as  it "  directs  the  impulse  received  from  appetite  or  inclination  ", 

*  Hume's  ethical  view  was  finaUy  stated  in  hb  Inqmiry  hu»  &» 
Principies  of  Morals  (1731).  which  b  at  ooce  more  popular  and  aoce 
purely  utilitarian  than  hb  earlier  work. 

*  Hume  remarks  that  in  some  cases,  by  "  assocbtion  of  ideas.'*  the 
rule  by  which  we  pratse  and  bbme  is  extended  beyond  the  prinople 
of  utility  from  which  it  arises;  but  he  allows  much  less  seope  to  thb 
expboation  in  hb  second  treatise  than  in  hb  first 
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and  TtcogtaieB-^  liis  fatter  tieatne  at  least->no  **wiWpLtiaik** 
to  virtue,  except  tliat  of  the  agent's  interest  or  happineM.  He 
attempts,  however,  to  show,  in  a  tammaiy  way,  that  all  the 
duties  which  his  moral  theory  recommends  are  aho  **  the  tnie 
interest  of  the  individual,"— taking  into  account  the  importance 
to  his  happiness  of  **  peaceftil  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct." 
But  even  if  we  consider  the  moral  consciousness  merely  as  a 
particular  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion,  there  is  an  obviooa 
question  suggested  by  Hume's  theory,  to  which  he  gives  no 
adequate  answer.  If  the  essence  of  "  moral  taste  "  is  sympathy 
with  the  pleasure  of  others,  why  is  not  this  specific  feeling 
excited  by  other  things  beside  virtue  that  tend  to  cause  such 
pleasure  ?  On  this  point  Hume  contents  himself  with  the  vague 
remark  that "  there  are  a  numerous  set  of  passions  and  sentiments, 
of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are  by  the  original  constitution 
of  nature  the  only  proper  objects."  The  truth  is,  that  Hume's 
notion  of  moral  approbation  was  very  loose,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  list  of  "  useful  and  agreeable  "  qualities  which  be 
considers  worthy  of  approbation.^  It  is  therefore  hardly  surpris* 
ing  that  his  theory  should  leave  the  specific  quality  of  the  moral 
sentiments  a  fact  still  needing  to  be  explained.  An  original  and 
ingenious  solution  of  this  problem  was  offered  by  his  contem- 
porary Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  (1759). 
Without  denying  the  actuality  or  importance  of  that 
sympathetic  pleasure  in  the  perceived  or  inferred  effects 
of  virtues  and  vices  he  yet  holds  that  the  essential 
part  of  common  moral  sentiment  is  constituted  rather  by  a  more 
direct  sympathy  with  the  impulses  that  prompt  to  actun  or 
expression.  The  spontaneous  play  of  this  sympathy  he  treats 
as  an  original  and  inexplicable  fact  of  human  nature,,  but  he 
considers  that  its  action  is  powerfully  sustained  l^  the  pleasure 
that  each  man  finds  in  the  accord  of  his  feelings  with  another's. 
By  means  of  this  primary  element,  compounded  in  various 
ways,  Adam  Smith  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
consciousness.  He  takes  first  the  semi-moral  notion  of  "  pro- 
priety" or  "decorum,"  and  endeavours  to  show  inductively  that 
our  application  of  this  notion  to  the  social  behaviour  of  another 
is.  determined  by  our  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  such  behaviour.  Thus  the  prescriptions  of  good  taste 
in  the  expression  of  feeling  may  be  summed  up  in  the  principle, 
"  reduce  or  raise  the  expression  to  that  with  which  spectators 
win  sympathize."  When  the  effort  to  restrain  feeling  Is  exhibited 
in  a  degree  which  surprises  as  well  as  pleases,  it  excites  admiration 
as  a  virtue  or  excellence;  such  excellences  Adam  Smith  quaintly 
eaUs  the  "  awful  and  respecUble,"  contrasting  them  with  the 
"amiahle  virtues"  which  consist  in  the  opposite  effort  to 
•ympathixe,  when  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  From  the 
sentiments  of  propriety  and  admiration  we  proceed  to  the  sense 
of  merit  and  demerit.  Here  a  more  complex  phenomenon 
presents  itself  for  analysis;  we  have  to  distinguish  in  the  sense 
of  mertt-^(i)  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  Sentiments  of  the  agent, 
and  (a)  an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  actions.  In  the  case  of  demerit  there  is 
a  direct  antipathy  to  the  feelings  of  the  misdoer,  but  the  chief 
sentiment  exdted  is  sympathy  with  those  injured  by  the  misdeed. 
The  object  of  this  sympathetic  resentment,  impelling  us  to 
punish,  is  what  we  call  injustice;  and  thus  the  remarkable 
•tridgency  of  the  obligatioii  to  act  justly  is  explained,  since  the 
recognition  of  any  action  as  unjust  Involves  the  admission  that 
it  may  he  forcibly  obstructed  or  punished.  Moral  judgments, 
then,  are  expressions  of  the  complex  normal  sympathy  of  an 
impartial  spectator  with  the  active  impubes  that  prompt  to  and 
result  from  actions.  In  the  case  of  our  own  conduct  what  we 
call  conscience  is  really  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  an  ima^ 
nary  impartial  spectator. 
Adam  Smith  gives  authority  to  his  moral  system  by  saying 
*  In  eariier  editions  of  the  Inquire  Hume  expressly  Included  all 
approved  qualities  uader  the  general  notion  of  ''  virtue."  In  later 
edicions  he  avoided  this  strain  on  usage  by  Mibaticutine  or  adding 
"  merit  "  in  several  paasages— allowing  that  some  of  tne  laudable 
qualities  which  he  menuons  would  oe  more  commonly  called 
«'  tafenu,"  but  still  maintaining  that  "  there  is  little  distinction 
made  in  our  internal  estimation  ^  of  "  virtues  "  an4  "  taltets." 
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tblit  "  Bonl  pfiacipies  msA  faa/dy  to  be  regardeA  as  the  taut 
of  the  Deity  ";  bat  this  he  never  proves.  So  Hume  ioaiata 
cmphaticdiy  on  the  ''reality  of  aaonl  obligation.";  but  is 
fooad  to  mean  no  more  by  this.than  the  real  existence  of  Cht 
likcaaad  dialtkfls  thai  human  beings  fed  lor  each  other'a  qualiUc& 
The  fact  is  that  anid  the  analysis  of  feelings  aroused  by  the 
sentimentaliam  of  Shaftesbury's  school,  the  iondamental 
questloBi  ''  What  is  right?"  and  '*  Why?"  had  been  aUowed 
to  drop  into  the  background,  and  the  cooaequent  danger  to 
morality  was  manifest.  The  buxUngforoaof  moral  rules  becoomi 
evanescent  if  we  admit,  with  Hutcheson,  thist  the  "  sense  "  of 
them  may  propedy  vary  from  man  to  mair  as  the  palate  does; 
and  it  seeau  only  another  way  of  putting  Hame's  doctrine,  that 
reason  is  not  concerned  with  the  ends  of  action,  to  say  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  moral  sentiment  is  in  itself  no  reaaoa  for 
obe3ring  it.  A  reaction,  in  one  form  or  another,  agaiast  the 
tendency  to  dissolve  eUucs  into  p^rchotegy  was  inevitable ; 
since  mankind  generally  could  not  be  so  &r  absoriwd  by  the 
interest  of  psychological  hypothesis  as  to  forget  their  need  of 
establishing  practical  prindplea.  It  was  obvious,  too,  that  this 
reaction  might  take  place  in  eitlwr  of  the  two  Unes  of  thoQght* 
which,  having  been  peacefully  allied  in  Clarke  and  Cumberland, 
had  become  distinctly  opposed  to  eadi  other  in  Butkr  aad 
Hutcheson.  It  might  either  fall  back  on  the  moial  principles 
commonly  accepted,  and,  affirming  their  objective  validity, 
endeavour  to  exhibit  them  as  a  coherent  and  oompbte  sqt  of 
ultimate  ethical  truths;  or  it  might  take  the  utility  or  con« 
dudveness  to  pleasure,  to  which  Hume  had  refierred  for  the 
origin  of  most  sentiments,  as  an  ultimate  end  and  standard  by- 
wldch  these  sentiments  mi^t  be  judged  and  oNmcted.  The 
former  is  the  Hue  adopted  with  substantial  agreement  by  Pisoe, 
Rdd,  Stewart  and  other  members  d  the  still  existing  Intuitional 
school;  the  latter  method,  with  considerably  more  divergence  ef 
view  and  treatment,  was  employed  independently  and  almost 
simultaneously  by  PaJey  and  Bentham  in  both  ethics  and  politics, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  widely  maintained  under  the  name 
of  Utilitarianism. 

Price's  Review  ef  the  Chief  QuesHons  ami  Difficulties  of  Morals 
was  published  In  1757,  two  years  before  Adam  faith's  treatise. 
In  regarding  moral  ideas  as  derived  froni  the  "  intuition  - 
of  truth  or  immediate  discernment  of  the  nature  of 
things  by  the  understanding,"  Price  revives  the  general  view  of 
Cudworth  and  Clarke;  but  with  seversl  specific  differences. 
FirsUy,  his  concepUon  of  "  right "  and  "  wrong  "  as  "  single 
ideas  "  focapable  of  definition  or  analysia— the  notions  "  r^t," 
•*fit,»!  "ought,"  "duty,"  "obligation,"  being  coincident  or 
identical'-«t  least  avoids  the  confusionfl  into  which  Ckrka 
and  Wollaston  had  been  led  by  pressing  the  analogy  between 
ethical  and  physical  truth.  Se^ndly,  the  emotional  element 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  en  which  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated by  Shaftesbuty  and  his  followers,  though  distinctly 
recognised  as  accompanying  the  intellectual  intuition,  is  carefully 
subordinated  to  it.  While  right  and  wrong,  in  Price's  view,  aio 
'•'real  objective  qualities"  of  aaiona,  moml  "beauty  and 
deformity"  are  subjective  ideaa;  representing: feelings  which 
are  partly  the  necessary  effects  of  the  perceptions  of  right  and 
wrong  in  rational  beings  as  such,  partly  due  to  an  "  implanted 
sense  **  or  varying  emotional  suaceptibility.  Thus,  both  reason 
andsense  of  instinct  co-opeate  in  the  impulsci  to  virtuonacondnct, 
though  the  rational  elemcntis  primary  and  paramount.  Price 
further  loUowa  Butler  in  distinguishing  the  perception  of  merit 
and  demerit  in  agents  as  another  accompaniment  of  the  peicep* 
tion  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions;  the  former  bang,  however, 
only  a  peculiar  species  of  the  latter,  since,  to  perceive  merit  in 
any  one  is  to  perceive  that  it  is  right  to  reward  bun.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  both  Price  and  Rcid  an  careful  to  sUte  that  the 
merit  of  the  agent  depends  entirely  on  the  intention  or  "  formal 
rigbtness  "  of  his  act;  a  man  is  not  bfaimeworthy  for  unintended 
evil,  though  he  may  of  course  be  blapsed  for  any  Kvilful  negtect 
(cf.  Arist.,  Bth.  Nic.,  ill.  i),  which  has  caused  him  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  real  duty.  When  we  turn  to  the  subject  matter  of  virtue. 
we  find  that  Price,  in  comparison  with  MoieorCladKe^is  decided^ 
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bz0r  in  acoeptiOK  and  stmting  bis  ctUcil  flnt  prindpln;  duefiy 
owing  to  the  new  antithesis  to  the  view  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutcheson  by  which  his  oontroveiaial  podcion  is  oompUcnted. 
What  Price  is  specially  concenied  to  show  is  the  eiistence  ol 
ultimate  principles  beside  the  principle  of  oniversal  twnevolence. 
Not  that  he  repudiates  the  obligation  either  of  rational  bene- 
volence or  self-love;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  more  pains  than 
Butler  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  either  principle. 
'*  There  is  not  anything/'  he  says,  "  of  which  we  have  more 
undeniably  an  intuitive  perception,  than  that  it  is  '  right  to 
pursue  and  promote  hairiness,'  whether  lor  ourselves  or  for 
others."  Finally,  Price,  writing  after  the  demonstration  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Butler  of  the  actuality  of  disinterested 
impulses  in  human  nature,  is  bolder  and  clearer  than  Cudworth 
or  Clarke  in  insisting  that  right  actions  are  to  be  chosen  because 
they  are  right  by  virtuous  agents  as  such,  even  going  so  far 
as  to  lay  down  that  an  act  kMcs  its  moral  worth  in  proportion 
as  it  is  done  from  natural  inclination. 

On  this  latter  point  Reid,  in  his  EssayM  on  the  Actme  Pamers  of 
ike  Human  Mini  (1788),  states  a  conclusion  more  in  harmony 
-■  . -  with  common  sense,  only  nuuntaining  that  "no  act 

^^  can  be  morally  good  in  which  regard  for  what  is  right 
has  not  some  influence."  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reid  builds  more  distinctly  than  Price  on  the  foundation  laid 
by  Butler;  especially  in  his  acceptance  of  that  duality  of  govern- 
ing principles  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the 
latter's  doctrine.  Reid  cmisiders  **  regard  for  one's  good  on  the 
whole "  (Butler's  self-love)  and  "  sense  of  duty "  (Butler's 
conscience)  as  two  essentially  distinct  and  co-ordinate  rational 
principles,  though  naturally  often  comprehended  under  the  one 
term,  Reason.  The  rationality  of  the  former  principle  he  takes 
pains  to  explain  and  establish;  in  opposition  to  Hume's  doctrine 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  reason  to  determine  the  ends 
which  we  ought  to  pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  over 
another.  He  urges  that  the  notion  of "  good*  on  the  whole  "  is 
one  which  only  a  reasoning  being  can  form,  involving  as  it  does 
abstraction  from  the  objects  of  all  particular  desires,  and  com- 
parison of  past  and  future  with  present  feelings;  and  maintains 
that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a  rational  being  to  have  the 
notion  of  Its  Good  on  the  Whole  without  a  desire  for  it,  and  that 
such  a  desire  must  naturally  regulate  all  particular  appetites 
and  passions.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  subordinated  even  to 
the  moral  faculty;  in  fact,  a  man  who  doubts  the  coincidence  of 
the  two — which  on  religious  grounds  we  must  believe  to  be 
complete  in  a  morally  governed  worid — is  reduced  to  the  "  miser- 
able dilemma  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  or  a  knave." 
As  regards  the  moral  faculty  itself,  Reid's  statement  coincides 
in  the  m^tn  with  Price's;  it  is  both  intellectual  and  active, 
not  merely  perceiving  the  ''  rightness  "  or  "  morel  obligation  " 
of  actions  (which  Reid  conceives  as  a  simple  unanalysable 
rdation  between  act  and  agent),  but  also  impelling  the  will  to 
the  performance  of  what  is  seen  to  be  right.  Both  thinkers  hold 
that  this  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions  is  acoompanied 
by  a  pereeption  of  merit  and  demerit  in  agents,  and  also  by  a 
specific  emotion;  but  whereas  Price  conceives  this  emotion 
chiefly  as  pleasure  or  pain,  analogous  to  that  produced  in  the  mind 
hf  physical  beauty  or  deformity,  Reid  regards  it  chiefly  as 
benevolent  affection,  esteem  and  sympathy  (or  their  opposites), 
for  the  virtuous  (or  vicious )  agent.  This  **  pleasurable  good^will," 
when  the  moral  judgment  relates  to  a  man's  own  actions,  becomes 
**  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience — the  purest  and  most 
filuable  of  all  human  enjoyments."  Reid  is  careful  to  observe 
that  this  moral  faculty  is  not  '*  innate "  extept  in  germ;  it 
stands  in  need  of  "education,  tiaining,  essrcise  (for  which 
society  is  indispensable),  and  habit,"  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  morel  truth.  He  does  not  with  Priee  object  to  its 
being  called  the  '*  moml  sense,"  provided  we  understand  by 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  whereas  Price  and  Stewart  (after 
Butler)  Uentify  the  object  of  self-love  with  harness  or  pleasure, 
Reid  OMiceives  this  "good  "  more  vaguely  at  including  perfection 
ond  happiness :  though  he  sometimes  uses  "good  "  and  happiness 
as  convertible  terms,  and  seems  practically  to  have  the  latter  m  view 
in  all  that  he  aays  of  self-iovs. 


this  a  source  nplmmly  of  feeUagi  or  Aotions,  but  of  "  ultimate 
truths."  Here  ho  omits  to  notice  the  important  questioa  whether 
the  premises  of  moral  reasoning  are  universal  or  individual 
judgments;  as  to  which  the  use  of  the  term  "  sense  "  seems 
rather  to  suggest  the  second  alternative.  Indeed,  be  seems 
himself  quite  undecided  on  this  question;  since,  though  he 
generally  represents  ethical  method  as  deductive,  he  also  ^seaks 
of  the  "  original  judgment  that  this  action  is  right  and  that 
wrong." 

The  truth  is  that  the  construction  of  a  scientific  method  of 
ethics  is  a  matter  of  little  practical  moment  to  Reid.  Thus, 
though  he  offers  a  Ust  of  first  principles,  by  deduction  from  which 
these  common  opinions  may  be  confirmed,  he  does  not  present 
it  with  any  claim  to  completeness.  Besides  maxims  relating  to 
virtue  in  general, — such  as  (i)  that  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  in 
conduct,  but  (a)  only  in  voluntary  conduct,  and  that  we  ought 
(3)  to  take  pains  to  learn  our  duty,  and  (4)  fortify  ourselves 
against  temptations  to  deviate  from  it — Reid  states  five  funda- 
mental axioms.  The  first  of  these  is  merely  the  prindf^  of 
rational  self-love,  "  that  we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  lesser 
good,  though  more  distinct,  and  a  less  evil  to  a  greater," — the 
mention  of  which  seems  rather  inconsistent  with  Reid's  distinct 
separation  of  the  "  moral  faculty  "  from  "  self-love."  The  third 
is  merely  the  general  rule  of  benevolence  stated  in  the  somewhat 
vague  Stoical  formula,  that  "  no  one  is  bom  for  himself  only." 
The  fourth,  agaiih  is  the  merely  formal  principle  that  **  right  and 
wrong  must  be  the  same  to  all  in  aU  circumstances,"  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  systems  of  objective  morslity;  while  the 
fifth  prescribes  the  religious  duty  of  "  veneretion  or  submission 
to  God."  Thus,  the  only  principle  which  ever  appears  to  offer 
definite  guidance  as  to  social  duty  it  the  second,  "  that  so  far 
as  the  intention  of  nature  appears  in  the  constitutioo  of  man, 
we  ought  to  act  according  to  that  intention,"  the  vagueness' 
of  which  is  obvious.  (For  Reid's  views  on  moral  freedom  sec 
A.  Bain,  Menial  Scieiue,  pp.  42s,  seq.) 

A  similar  incompleteness  in  the  statement  of  moral  principles 
is  found  if  we  turn  to  Reid's  disciple,  Dugald  Stewait, 
Pkihsopky  of  Ike  Aaiee  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man 
(1828)  contains  the  general  view  of  Butler  and  Reid, 
and  to  some  extent  that  of  Price, — expounded  with 
more  fulness  and  precision,  but  without  important  original 
additions  or  modifications.  Stewart  lays  stress  on  the  obligation 
of  justice  as  distinct  from  benevolence;  but  his  definition  of 
justice  reprcsenu  it  as  essentially  impartiality, — a  virtue  which 
(as  was  just  now  said  of  Reid's  fourth  principle)  must  equally 
find  a  place  in  the  utilitarian  or  any  other  system  that  lays 
down  universally  applicable  rules  of  molality.  Afterwards, 
however,  Stewart  distinguishes  "  integrity  or  honesty  "  as  a 
branch  of  justice  concerned  with  the  rights  of  other  men,  which 
form  the  subject  of  "  natural  jurisprudence."  In  this  dei>ait- 
ment  he  lays  down  the  moral  axiom  *'  that  the  labourer  is  entitled 
to  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  "  as  the  principle  on  which  complete 
rights  of  property  are  founded;  maintaining  that  occupaacy 
alone  would  only  confer  a  transient  right  of  possession  during 
we.  The  only  other  principles  which  he  discusses  are  vctacity 
and  fidelity  to  promises,  gratitude  being  treated  as  a  natuial 
instinct  prompting  to  a  particuhu  kind  of  just  actions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  neither  Reid  nor  Stewart  offen  mote  than 
a  very  meagre  and  tentative  contribution  to  that  ethical  science 
by  which,  as  they  maintain,  the  received  rules  of 
morslity  may  be  rationally  deduced  from  self-evident 
first  principles.  A  more  ambitions  attempt  in  the  same  dircctioa 
was  made  by  Whewell  in  his  Elomtms  of  MoraiUy  (1846). 
Whewcil's  general  moral  view  differs  from  that  of  his  Scottish 
predecessors  chiefly  in  a  point  where  we  may  tnce  the  infiuence 
of  Kant^vis.  in  his  rejecfion  of  self-love  as  an  independent 
rational  and  governing  principle,  and  his  consequent  refusal 
to  admit  happiness,  apart  from  duty,  as  a  reasonable  end  for 

'  B.f.  Rckl  pcopoaes  to  apply  this  principle  in  favour  of  m<»ioBamy, 
arguing  from  the  proportion  of  males  and  fenialea  born;  without 
explaimng  why,  if  the  intention  of  nature  hence  inferred  exchides 
occasional  polygamy,  it  does  not  also  exdude  occasional  celibacy. 
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Uw  indlvkiiiAL  The  mofal  leuon,  thn  left  In  cole  Mpicnurf. 
is  lepreseated  as  enundatljig  five  ukiin&te  priiidples,->tbo8e  of 
benevolence,  justice,  truth,  purity  and  order.  With  a  little 
ttxaining  these  aze  niade  to  correspond  to  five  chief  divisions  of 
Jus,— personal  security  (boievolence  being  opposed  to  the 
ill-will  that  commonly  causes  peiaonal  injuries^,  property, 
contract,  marriage  and  govemmeat;  while  the  &st,  second 
and  fourth,  again,  regulate  lespectively  the  three  chief  cbsees 
of  human  motive8,'-«ffections,  mental  desires  and  appeticca. 
Thus  the  list,  with  the  addition  of  two  general  prindfte, '  earnest- 
ness "  and  "  moral  purpose,"  has  a  certain  air  of  systematic 
completeness.  When,  however,  we  look  closer,  we  find  that  tho 
principle  of  order,  or  obedience  to  government,  is  not  seriously 
intended  to  imply  the  political  absolutism  which  it  seems  to 
express,  and  which  English  common  sense  emphatically  re* 
pudiatcs;  while  the  formula  of  justice  is  given  in  the  tautological 
or  perfectly  indefinite  proposition  "  that  every  man  ought  to 
have  lus  own."  Whcwcll,  indeed,  explains  that  this  latter 
formula  must  be  practically  interpreted  by  positive  law,  though 
he  inconsistently  speaks  as  if  it  supplied  a  standard  for  judging 
laws  to  be  right  or  wrong.  The  principle  of  purity,  again, "  that 
the  lower  parts  of  our  nature  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  higher/' 
merely  particularizes  that  supremacy  of  reason  over  non*rationaK 
impubcs  which  is  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  reasoned 
morality.  Thus,  in  short,  if  we  ask  for  a  dear  and  definite 
fundamental  intuition,  distinct  from  regard  for  happinessi  we 
find  really  nothing  in  Wheweli's  doctrine  except  the  snigle  mie 
of  veradty  (including  fidelity  to  promises);  and  even  of  this 
the  axiomatic  character  becomes  evanescent  on  closer  inspection, 
since  it  is  not  maintained  that  the  rule  is  practically  unqualified, 
but  only  that  it  is  practically  undesirable  to  formulate  its 
qualifications. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
tuitional school  of  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries  has.becn  developed 
M^ttoBMi  ^'b  ^^^  c^''^  A"d  consistency  than  might  have  been 
madmtm-  expected,  in  its  statement  of  the  fundamental  axioms 
'''''■*  or  intuitively  known  premises  of  moral  reasoning. 
''^**^  And  if  the  controversy  which  this  school  has  conducted 
with  utilitarianism  had  turned  principally  on  the  determination 
of  the  matter  of  duty,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  forced  into  more  serious  and  systematic  effort  to  define 
precisely  and  completely  the  prindples  and  method  on  which 
we  are  to  reason  deductivdy  to  particular  rules  of  conduct.' 
But  in  fact  the  difference  between  intnitiomsts  and  utilitarians 
as  to  the  method  of  determining  the  particulars  of  the  moral 
code  was  complicated  with  a  more  fundamental  disagreement 
as  to  the  very  meaning  of  "  moral  obligation."  Thia  Paley  and 
Bentham  (after  Locke)  interpreted  as  merdy  the  effect  on  the 
will  of  the  pleasures  or  pains  attached  to  the  observance  or  viola<* 
tion  of  moral  rules,  combining  with  this  the  doctrine  of  Hutcheson 
that  "  general  good  "  or  "  happiness  "  is  the  final  end  and 
standard  of  these  rules;  while  they  eliminated  all  vagueness 
from  the  notion  of  general  happiness  by  defining  it  to  oensist 
in  '*  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain  " — plrasures  and  pains  being 
regarded  as  "  differing  in  nothing  but  continuance  or  intensity." 
The  utilitarian  system  gained  an  attractive  air  of  simplidty  by 
thus  using  a  single  perfectly  clear  notion—pleasure  and  iu 
negative  quantity  pain— to  answer  both  the  fundamental 
questions  of  moruls,  "What  is  right?"  and  "Why  should  I 
do  it  ? "  But  since  there  is  no  logical  connexion  between 
the  answers  that  have  thm  come  to  be  considered  as  one 
doctrine,  this  apparent  unity  and  simplidty  has  really  hidden 
fundamental  disagreements,  and  caused  no  little  confusion  in 
ethical  debate. 

*  We  may  observe  that  some  recent  writers,  who  would  generally 
be  inciadea  in  this  school,  avoid  in  various  ways  the  difficulty  of  con- 
•tructing  a  code  of  external  conduct.  Sometimes  they  consider  mctra! 
intuition  as  determining  the  comparative  excellence  of  conflicting 
motives  (James  Martincau),  or  the  comparative  ciuality  of  pleasures 
chosen  (Laurie),  which  seems  to  be  the  same  view  in  a  hedonistic 
garb;  others  hoM  that  what  is  intuitively  percdved  is  the  rightneas 
or  wrongnesa  of  individual  acta— «  view  which  -obviously  renders 
ethicsl  reasoning  practically  superfluous. 


In  Filey's  Prineiptes  of  kwd  end  PdUkd  Pkttosopky* 
(1785),  the  link  between  general  pleasure  (the  standard)  and 
private  pleasure  or  pain  (the  motive)  is  supplied  by  ^^ 
the  conception  of  divine  legislation.  To  be  "  obliged  "  ^^' 
is  to  be  "  urged  by  a  inolent  motive  resulting  from  the  command 
o#  another";  in  the  case  of  moral  oUigation,  the  command 
proceeds  from  God,  and  the  motive  lies  in  the  expectation  of 
being  rewarded  and  punished  after  this  life.  The  commands  off 
God  are  to  be  ascertained  "  from  scripture  and  the  light  of 
nature  combined."  Paley,  however,  holds  that  scripture  is 
given  lesa  to  teach  morality  than  to  iUustrate  it  by  example 
and  enforce  it  by  new  sanctions  and  greater  certainty,  and  that 
the  light  of  nature  makes  it  dear  that  God  wills  the  happiness 
of  his  cxeatutes.  Hence,  his  method  in  dedding  moml  questions 
is  chiefly  that  of  estimating  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote 
or  diminlsli  the  general  happiness.  To  meet  the  obvSous  objec- 
tions to  this  method,  baaed  on  the  immediate  happiness  caused  by 
admitted  crimea  (such  aa  "  knocking  a  rich  villain  on  the  head  ")f 
he  lays  stxess  on  the  necessity  of  general  ndes  in  any  kind  of 
legisUtion;*  while,  hy  urging  the  fmportance  of  forming  and 
maintaining  good  habits,  he  partly  evades  the  diflktdty  of  cal- 
culating the  consequences  of  particuhtr  actions.  In  this  way 
the  utilitarian  method  is  freed  from  the  subversive  tendencies 
which  Butler  and  others  had  discerned  in  it;  as  used  by  Paley, 
it  merely  expUlns  the  current  moral  and  jural  distinctions, 
ezhibiu  the  obvioos  basis  of  expediency  which  supports  most 
of  the  recdved  rules  of  law  and  morality  and  furnishes  a  simple 
solution,  in  harmony  vith  common  sense,  of  some  perplexing 
casuistical  questions.  Thus  i«.g.)  "natural  ifghta"  become 
rights  of  which  the  general  observance  would  be  useful  apart 
from  the  institution  of  civil  government;  as  distfngunhed  from 
the  no  less  binding  "  adventitious  rif^ts,"  the  utility  of  which 
depends  upon  th^  institution.  Private  property  is  in  this 
sense  "  natoial "  from  its  obvious  advantages  In  encouraging 

'The  orinnal1t)r-*8uch  as  it  is— <of  Filey's  system  (as  of 
Beotham's)  ucs  in  its  method  of  working  out  details  rather  than  in 
its  prindples  of  construction.  Paley  exoressly  acknowledges  bis 
obligations  to  the  original  and  suggestive,  though  diffuse  and 
whimsieal,  work  of  Abraham  Tucker  ULigki  ef  Naturt  Pttrsutd,  1 766*- 
1774).  la  this  treatise,  aa  in  Paley^s,  wa  nad  '*  every  man's  own 
satisfaction,  the  spring  that  actuates  all  his  motives,*'  connected 
with  "  general  good,  the  root  whereout  all  our  rules  of  conduct  and 
sentiments  of  honour  arc  to  branch,"  by  means  of  natural  theology 
demonstrating  the  "  unniggardly  goodness  of  the  author  of  nature. ' 
Tucker  ia  alK>  careful  to  explain  that  satisfactioa  or  plessuie  is 
"  one  and  the  same  in  kind,  however  much  it  may  vary  in  degree 
. . .  whether  a  man  is  pleased  with  hearing  music,  seeing  pros- 
pects.  usting  dainties,  neriorming  laudable  actions,  or  making 
agreeable  reflections,"  ana  again  that  by  *'  general  good  "  he  means 
"  9uantity  of  happiness,"  to  which  "  every  (Measare  that  we  do  to  our 
neighbour  is  an  addition."  There  is,  however.  In  Tucker's  theo- 
logical link  between  private  and  general  happiness  a  peculiar  in- 
genuity which  Paley's  common  sense  has  avoided.  He  argues  that 
men  having  no  free  will  have  really  no  desert;  therefore  the  divine 
equity  nuist  ultimately  distribute  happiness  in  equal  shares  to  all; 
tberdore  I  must  uhimatdy  increase  my  own  happiness  nose  by 


conduct  that  adda  most  to  the  general  fund  much  Providence 
administers. 

But  in  fact  the  outline  of  Paley's  uttlitariannm  is  to  be  found  a 
generation  earlier->ia  Gay's  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law's  edition  of 
iving's  Origin  of  Eoil^—aM  the  following  extracu  will  show^— "  The 
idea  of  virtue  is  the  conformity  to  a  rule  of  life,  directing  the  actioaa 
of  all  rational  creatures  with  respect  to  each  other's  happiness;  to 
which  every  one  is  always  obliged.  .  .  .  Obligation  is  the  necessity 
of  doing  or  omitting  something  in  order  to  behappy.  .  .  .  Full  and 
complete  obligation  which  will  extend  to  all  oases  can  only  be  that 
arising  from  the  authority  of  God.  .  ,  .  The  will  of  God  Iso  far  as  it 
directs  behaviour  to  others]  b  the  immediate  rule  or  criterion  of 
virtue  .  ^ .  but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  God  that  he  could 
have  no  other  desiga  in  creating  mankind  than  their  happiness; 
and  theref<Me  he  wiffs  their  happiness;  therefore  that  my  behaviour 
so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  should  be 
such ;  so  this  happiness  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  the  criterion 
of  virtue  once  removed." 

The  same  dissertation  also  contains  the  germ  of  Hartley's  system* 
as  we  shall  presently  notice. 

*  It  must  M  allowed  that  Paley's  application  of  thb  argument  is 
somewhat  loeaely  raasooed.  and  does  not  solKciently  distinguish  the 
of  a  afaigle  aet  of  beneficent  maasiattghter  from  the 
oi  a  genend  permission  to  commit  sucai  acts^ 
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labour,  ikiU,  preservative  cart;  tluni^  actual  rigliU  of  property 
depend  on  the  general  utility  of  conforming  to  the  law  of  the  land 
by  which  th^  are  determined.  We  observe,  however,  that 
Palcy's  method  is  often  mixed  with  reasonings  that  belong  to  an 
alien  and  older  manner  of  thought;  as  when  he  supports  the 
claim  of  the  poor  to  charity  by  referring  to  the  intention  of 
mankind  "when  they  agreed  to  a  separation  of  the  common 
fund,"  or  when  he  infers  that  monogamy  is  a  part  of  the  divine 
design  from  the  equsl  numbers  of  males  and  females  bom.  In 
other  cases  his  statement  ol  utilitarian  considerations  is  frag- 
mentary and  unmethodical,  and  tends  to  degenerate  into  loose 
exhortation  on  rather  trite  topics. 

In  unity,  consBstency  and  thoroughness  of  method,  Bentham*s 
utilitarianism  has  a  decided  superiority  over  Paley's.  He 
^^  considers  actions  solely  in  respect  of  their  pleasurable 
004 u^.  and  painful  consequences,  expected  or  actual;  and  he 
w««oi  secognizcs  the  need  of  making  a  systematic  register 
of  these  consequences,  free  from  the  influences  of 
Qommon  moral  c^nnion,  as  expressed  in  the  "eulogistic  "  and 
"dyslogistic  "  tecma  in  ordinary  use.  Further,  the  effects 
that  he  estimates  are  aU  of  a  definite,  palpable,  empirically 
ascertainable  quality;  they  are  such  pleasures  and  pains  as 
most  men  feel  and  ail  can  observe,  so  that  all  his  political  or 
moral  inferences  lie  open  at  every  point  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience.  Every  one,  it  would  seem,  can  tell  what  value  he 
sets  on  the  pleasures  of  alimentation,  sex,  the  senses  genendly, 
wealth,  power,  curiosity,  sympathy,  antipathy  (malevolence), 
the  goodwill  of  individuals  or  of  society  at  large,  and  oa  the 
corresponding  pains,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  labour  and  organic 
disorders;^  and  can  guess  the  rate  at  which  they  are  v^ued 
by  others;  thczefore  if  it  be  once  granted  that  all  actions  are 
determined  by  pleasures  and  pains,  and  are  to  be  tried  by  the 
same  standard,  the  art  of  legialation  and  private  conduct  is 
apparently  placed  on  an  empirical  basis.  Bentham,  no  doubt, 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  proper  in  recognizing 
"rdigiotts"  pains  and  pleasures  in  his  fourfold  division  of 
sanctions,  side  by  side  with  the  "physical,  "  "political,''  and 
"moral"  or  "social ";  but  the  truth  is  that  he  does  not  seriously 
take  account  of  them,  except  in  so  far  as  reh'gioos  hopes  and 
fears  are  motives  actually  operating,  which  therefore  admit 
Of  being  observed  and  measured  as  much  as  any  other  motives. 
He  does  not  himself  use  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent 
being  as  a  means  of  logically  connecting  individual  and  general 
happiness*  He  thus  undoubtedly  simplifies  his  system,  and 
avoids  the  doubtful  inferences  from  nature  and  Scripture  in 
which  Paley's  position  is  involved;  but  this  gain  is  dearly 
purchased.  For  in  answer  to  the  question  that  immediately 
arises.  How  then  are  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  rules  which  it 
will  most  conduce  to  the  general  happiness  for  men  to  observe, 
shown  to  be  always  adequate  in  the  case  of  all  the  individuals 
whose  observance  is  required?  he  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
"the  only  interests  which  a  man  is  at  alL  times  sure  to  find 
adequate  motives  for  consulting  are  his  own."  Indeed,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work,  in  the  department  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional theory,  it  is  rather  assumed  that  the  interests  of  some  men 
wiU  continually  conflict  with  those  of  their  fellows,  unless  we 
alter  the  baknce  of  prudential  calculation  by  a  readjustment  of 
penalties.  But  on  this  assumption  a  tyUtm  of  private  conduct 
on  utilitarian  principles  cannot  be  constructed  until  legislative 
anU  constitutional  reform  has  been  perfected.  And,  in  fact, 
"private  ethics,  "  as  conceived  by  Bentham,  does  dot  exactly 
expound  such  i,  system;  but  rather  exhibits  the  coincidence, 
io  far  OS  it  exUndSf  between  private  and  general  happiness,  in 
that  part  of  each  man's  conduct  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
useful  l^sUtion.  It  was  not  his  place,  as  a  practical  philan- 
thropist, to  dwell  on  the  defects  in  this  coincidence;'  and  since 
what  men  generally  expect  from  a  moralist  is  a  completely 

^  This  list  gives  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen  classes  in  which  Ben- 
tham arranges  the  springs  of  action,  omitting  the  relinous  sanction 
(mentioned  afterwanla),  and  the  pleassres  and  pains  <M  self-interest, 
which  include  all  the  other  classes  except  tympathy  and  antipathy. 

*  In  the  D€0nMoty  published  by  Bowrinc  Irom  MSS.  left  after 
Bentham's  death,  the  coincidence  is  aaicrtaa  to  be  complete* 


reasoned  acoouat  of  what  th^  ought  to  do,  it  is  not  awprisiBg 
that  some  of  Bentham's  disciples  should  have  either  igii<ved 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  the  gap  in  his  system.  One  section 
of  the  school  even  maintained  it  to  be  a  cardinal  doctrine  of 
utilitarianism  that  a  man  always  gains  his  own  greatest  banMness 
by  promoting  that  of  others;  another  section,  represented 
by  John  Austin,  apparently  returned  to  Paley's  position,  and 
treated  utilitarian  morality*  as  a  code  of  divine  legislation; 
others,  with  Grote,  are  content  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  claims 
made  by  "general  happiness  "  on  the  individual,  and  to  consider 
utihtariaa  duty  as  practically  limited  by  reciprocity;  while 
on  the  oppoeite  side  an  unqualified  subcvdination  of  private 
to  general  happiness  was  advocated  by  J.  Sw  Mill,  who  did  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  school  to  spread  and  popalariae 
utilitarianism  in  ethics  and  politics. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  several  different  ways  in  which  a 
utilitarian  system  of  mondity  may  be  used,  without  deciding 
whether  the  sanctions  attached  to  it  are  alwaya  vm 
adequate,  (x)  It  may  be  presented  as  practical  •i* 
guidance  to  all  who  choose  "general  good  "  as  their 
ultimate  end,  whether  they  do  so  on  reUgious  grounda, 
or  through  the  predominance  in  their  minds  of  impartial  sym- 
pathy, or  because  their  conscience  acts  in  harmony  with  utihtarian 
principles,  or  for  any  combination  of  these  or  any  other  reasons: 
or  (i)  it  may  be  offered  as  a  code  to  be  obeyed  not  abaolutdy, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  coincidence  of  private  and  general  interest 
may  in  any  case  be  judged  to  extend;  or  again  (3)  it  may  be 
proposed  as  a  standard  by  which  men  may  reasonably  agree 
to  praise  and  blame  the  conduct  of  others,  even  though  they 
may  not  always  think  fit  to  act  on  it.  We  may  regard  morality 
as  a  kind  of  supplementary  legisUtion,  supported  by  puUic 
opinion,  which  we  may  expect  the  public,  when  duly  enlightened, 
to  frame  in  accordance  with  the  public  intecesL  StiD,  evm  from 
this  point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  the  legislator  or  social  reformer 
rather  than  the  moral  philosopher,  our  code  of  duty  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  our  estimate  oif  the  degrees  in  which  men 
are  normally  influenced  by  self-regard  (in  its  ordinary  sense  of 
regard  for  interests  notsympathetic)and  by  sympathy  or  benevo- 
lence, and  of  the  range  within  whi<^  sympathy  may  be  expecttd 
to  be  generally  effective.  Thus,  for  example,  the  moral  standard 
for  which  a  utilitarian  will  reasonably  endeavour  to  gain  the 
support  of  public  opinion  must  be  essentially  different  in  quality, 
according  as  he  holds  with  Bentham  that  nothing  but  seU-regard 
will  "serve  for  diet,"  though  "for  a  dessert  benevolence  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  ";  or  with  J.  S.Mill  that  disinterested  j,s,ma 
public  spirit  should  be  the  prominent  motive  in  the 
performance  of  all  socially  useful  work,  and  that  even  hygienic 
precepts  should  be  inculcated,  ru>t  chiefly  on  grounds  of  prudence, 
but  because  "  by  squaiKlering  our  health  we  disable  ourselves 
from  rendering  services  to  our  fellow-creatures." 

Not  less  important  is  the  interval  that  separates  Bentham's 
polemical  attitude  towards  the  moral  sense  horn  Mill's  con- 
ciliatory position,  that  "  the  mind  is  not  in  a  state  conformable 
to  utility  unless  it  loves  virtue  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itscU." 
Such  love  of  virtue  Mill  holds  to  be  in  -a  sense  natural,  though 
not  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable  fact  of  human  nature;  it  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  "  Law  of  Association  "  of  feelings  and 
ideas,  through  which  objects  onginally  desired  as  a  means  to 
some  further  end  come  to  be  directly  pleasant  or  desirable.  Thus, 
the  miser  first  sought  money  as  a  means  to  comfort,  but  ends 
by  sacrificing  comfort  to  money;  and  similarly  though  the 
first  promptings  to  justice  (or  any  other  virtue)  spring  fiv>m  the 
non-moral  pleasures  gained  or  pains  avoided  by  it,  through  the 
link  formed  by  repeated  virtuous  acts  the  performance  of  them 
ultimately  comes  to  have  that  immediate  satisfaction  attached 
to  it  which  we  distinguished  as  moral.  Indeed,  the  acquired 
tendency  to  virtuous  conduct  may  become  so  strong  that  the 
habit  of  willing  it  may  continue,  "even  when  the  reward  which 

*  It  shouki  be  observed  that  Austin,  after  Bentham,  more  fre^ 
qoently  uses  the  term  "  moral  "  to  connote  what  be  more  distinctly 
calls  "  poaitive  morality,"  the  code  of  rules  supported  by  commoa 
opinion  in  any  society. 
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the  virtuQitt  miB  leceiva  Iram  the  odttldowiMM  tof  wdl-doing 
k  anything  but  an  equivalent  for  the  sufferinci  he  undergoes 
or  the  wishes  he  may  have  to  renonnoe/'  It  is  thus  that  the 
befoiv-mentioneci  self-sacrifice  of  the  moral  hcto  is  CQnceived 
by  Mill  to  be  possible  and  actual.  The  aond  scatiments*  oa 
this  view,  are  not  phases  of  self'-love  as  Hobbes  held;  nor  can 
tfa^  be  directly  identified  with  vyupatfay,  cither  in  Hume's 
way  or  In  Adam  Smith's;  in  fact,  though  appaiently  simple 
thqr  are  really  derived  in  a  compks  manner  from  self-love 
and  sympathy  combined  with  more  primitive  impulses;  Justice 
{e.g.)  is  regarded  by  Mill  as  essentially  resentment  moralised 
by  enlarged  sympathy  and  intelh'gent  self-interest;  what  we 
mean  by  injustice  js  barm  done  to  an  assignable  individual 
by  a  breach  of  some  rule  for  which  we  desire  the  violator  to  be 
punished,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  pei9»n  injured  and  of  society 
at  large,  Including  ourselves.  As  regards  mocal  sentunents 
generally,  the  view  suggested  by  Mill  b  more  definitely  given 
by  the  chief  living  representative  of  the  associationist  school, 
Alexabdec  Bain;  by  whom  the  dbtinctive  characteristics  of 
c<msdence  are  traced  to  "education  under  government  or 
authority,"  though  prudence,  disinterested  sympathy,  and  other 
emotions  combine  to  swell  the  mass  of  feeling  vaguely  denoted 
by  the  term  moral.  The  combination  of  antecedents  is  some- 
what differently  given  by  different  writers;  but  all  ai^ee  in 
representing  the  oDosdence  of  any  individual  as  naturally 
correlated  to  the  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  thus  a  natural  ally  in  enfordng  utilitarian  rules, 
or  even  a  valuable  guide  when  utilitarian  calculations  are  di^kult 
and  uncertain. 

This  substitution  of  hypothetical  history  for  dkect  analysis 
of  the  moral  sense  is  really  older  than  the  utilitarianism  of  Paley 
and  Bentham,  which  it  has  so  profoundly  modified. 
The  effects  of  association  in  modifying  mental  pheno- 
mena were  noticed  by  Locke,  and  made  a  card  ins] 
point  in  the  metaphysic  of  Hume;  who  also  referred 
to  the  principle  slightly  in  his  account  of  justice  and  other 
"  artificial "  virtues.  Some  years  earlier.  Gay,* .  admitting 
Hutcbeson's  proof  of  the  actual  disinterestedness  of  moral  and 
benevolent  impulses,  had  maintained  that  these  (like  the  desires 
of  kno^edge  or  fame,  the  delight  of  reading,  hunting  and 
planting,  &c.)  were  derived  from  self-love  by  "  the  power  of 
association."  But  a  thorough  and  systematic  application  of 
the  principle  to  ethical  psychology  is  first  found  in  |iartley's 
Ohsmalions  on  Man  (174S).  Hartley,  too,  was  the  first  to 
conceive  association  as  producing,  instead  of  mere  cohesion  of 
mental  phenomena,  a  quasi-chemkal  combination  of  these  into 
a  compound  apparently  different  from  its  elements.  He  shows 
elaboratdy  how  the  [Measures  and  pains  of  "imagination, 
ambition,  self-interest,  sympathy,  theit^thy, .  and  the  moral 
sense  "  are  developed  out  of  the  elementary  j^easures  and  pains 
of  sensation;  by  the  coalescence  into  really  complex  but 
apparently  single  ideas  of  the  "  miniatures  "  or  faint  feelings 
which  the  repetition  of  sensations  contemporaneously  or  in 
immediate  succession  tends  to  produce  in  cohering  groups. 
His  theory  awimes  the  correspondence  of  mind  and  body,  and 
is  applied  pari  passu  to  the  formation  of  ideas  from  sensations, 
and  of  "  compound  vibratiimcules  in  the  medullary  substance  " 
from  the  original  vibrations  that  arise  in  the  orgaii  of  .sense.' 
The  same  general  view  was  afterwards  developed  with  much 
vigour  and  clearness  on  the  p^chicaJ  side  alone  by  James  Mill 
in  his  ii  ndysis  oj  the  Human  Mind*  The  whole  theory  has  been 
persistently  controverted  by  writers  of  the  intuitional  school, 
who  (unUke  Hartley)  have  usually  thought  that  this  derivation 
*  In  the  before-mentioned  disaertatlon.  Cf.  note  2  to  p.  835. 
Hartjey  refers  to  this  treatise  as  having  supplied  tbe  starting-point 
for  his  own  system. 

'  It  should  be  noticed  that  Hartley's  sensationalism  is  far  from 
leading  him  to  exalt  the  corporeal  pleasures.  On  the  contrary,  be 
tries  to  prove  elaborately  that  they  (as  well  as  the  pleasures  of 
imagination,  ambition,  self-interest)  cannot  be  made  an  object  of 

Erimary  purauit  without  a  loss  of  happiness  on  the  whole  'one  of 
is  arsttinents  being  that  these  pleasures  occur  eaurfier  in  time,  and 
"  that  which  is  prior  in  the  order  of  nature  isalways  less  perfect  than 
that  which  Is  posterior. 


of  awwal  tsHdiMsti  £nam  moie  niiaitive  feeliag»  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  The  chief  argument 
against  this  theory  has  bean  based  on  the  early  period  at  which 
these  sentiments  are  manifested  by  childroi,  which  hardljr 
allows  time  for  assodation  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  it^ 
This  argument  haa  been  met  in  recent  times  by  the  application 
to  rm'nd  of  the  pbysiologicat  theory  of  heredity,  according  to 
which  changea  pirodttced  in  the  mmd  Q>ram)  of  a  parent,  by 
assodation  of  ideas  or  otherwise,  tend  to  be  inherited  by  hUi 
offspring;  ao  that  the  develnpment  of  the  moral  sense  or  any 
other  faailty  or  ausoeptibility  of  existing  man  may  be  hypo* 
thetically  -carried  back  into  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  human 
race,  without  any  change  in  the  manner  of  derivation  supposed 
At  present,  however,  the  theory  of  heredity  is  usually  held  in 
conjunction  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natunl  selection;  accord* 
ing  tp  which  different  kinds  of  living  things  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  generations  come  gradually  to  be  endowed  with  organs, 
faculties  and  habiu  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
or  spedea  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  which  it  Is  placed 
Thus  we  have  a  new  soological  factor  in  the  history  of  the  mor«d 
sentiments;  which,  thou|^  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  older 
psychological  theory  of  their  formation  through  coalescence  <A 
more  primitive  feelings,  must  yet  be  conceived  as  controlling 
and  modifying  the  effects  of  the  law  of  assodation  by  preventing 
the  formation  of  sentiments  other  than  those  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  moreover,  has  extended  from  historical  psychology  tq 
ethics,  tending  to  substitute  "  preservation  of  the  race  under 
its  conditions  of  existence  "  for  "  happinfsa  "  as  the  ultimata 
end  and  standard  of  virtue. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  English 
ethical  thought  from  Hobbes  to  the  thinkers  of  the  29th  century, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  views  held  by  different  j^ 
moralists  on  the  question  of  free-will,— -so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  have  been  put  forward  as  ethically  important.  We  must 
first  distinguish  three  meanings  in  which  "  freedom  "  is  attributed 
to  the  will  or  "  mner  self  "  of  a  human  being,  via.  (2)  the  genera] 
power  of  choosing  among  different  alternatives  of  action  without 
a  motive^  or  against  the  resultant  force  of  conflicting  motives; 
(3)  the  power  of  choice  between  the  promptings  of  reason  and 
those  of  appetites  (or  other  non-rational  impulses)  when  the  hitter 
conflict  with  reason;  (3)  merdy  the  quah'ty  of  acting  rationally 
in  spite  of  conflicting  impulses,  however  strong,  the  nom  posse 
peccare  of  the  medie>^  theologians.'  It  is  obvious  that  "  free- 
dom "  in  this  third  sense  is  in  no  way  incompatible  with  complete 
determination;  and,  indeed,  is  rather  an  ideal  state  after  which 
the  moral  agent  ought  to  a^nie  than  a  property  which  the  human 
will  can  be  said  to  possess.  In  the  first  sense,  again,  as  distinct 
from  the  second,  the  assertion  of  "  freedom  "  has  no  ethical 
significance,  cccept  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  a  general  uncertainty 
into  all  our  inferences  respecting,  human  conduct.  Even  in  the 
second  sense  it  hardly  seems  that  the  freedom  of  a  man's  will 
can  be  an  dement  to  be  consider^  in  ''^?"T'nfnf  what  it  b  right 
or  best  for  him  to  do  (though  of  course  the  dearest  convictiona 
of  duty  will  be  fruitless  if  a  man  has  not  sufficient  aelf-contrx)l 
to  eiuble  him  to  act  on  them);  it  is  rather  when  we  ask  whether 
it  is  just  to  punish  him  for  wrong-doing  that  it  seems  important  to 
know  whether  he  .could  have  done  otherwise.  But  in  spite  of 
the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  theological  a^Mct  of  this  question 
by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  xyth  century,  it  docs  not  appear 
that  English  moralists  from  Hobbes  to  Hume  laid  any  stress  on 
the  relation  of  free-will  dther  to  duty  generally  or  to  justice  in 
particular.  Kdther  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  that  deliberation 
is  a  mere  alternation  of  competing  desires,  voluntary  action 
immcdiatdy  following  the  **  last  appetite,"  nor  the  hardly  kn 
decided  Determiinism  of  Locke,  who  held  that  the  will  ia  alwaya 
moved  by  the  greatest  present  iineasiness,  appeared  to  dthor 
author  to  require  any  reconciliation  with  the  belief  in  human 
responsibility.  Even  in  Clarke's  system,  where  Jadeterminism 
is  no  doubt  a  rardinsl  notion,  its  importance  is  metaphysical 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  view  of  Kant  and  others  (a)  and 
C3)  are  somewhat  ronfiisii^ly  blended. 
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nther  t3ian  etHcal;  Ckrke*s  view  being  tlit^  tiM  appaicntly 
arbitrary  partiadsrity  in  the  constitution  of  the  cosmos  b  really 
only  explicable  by  referenee  to  creative  free-wilL  In  the  ethical 
discussion  of  Shaftesbury  and  aentimental  moralists  generally 
this  question  drops  naturally  out  of  sig^t;  and  the  cautious 
Butler  tries  to  exclude  its  perplexities  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
philosophy  of  practice.  But  since  the  reaction,  led  by  Price  and 
Rdd,  against  the  manner  of  plulosophidng  that  had  culmin- 
ated in  Hume,  free-trill  has  been  generaify  maintained  by  the 
intuitional  school  to  be  an  essential  point  of  ethics;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  naturally  connected  with  the  judgment  of  good  and  Ul 
desert  which  these  writers  give  as  an  essential  element  in  their 
analysis  of  the  moral  consciousness:  An  irresistible  motive,  it  is 
forcibly  said,  palliates  or  takes  away  guilt;  no  one  can  blame 
himself  for  yielding  to  necessity,  and  no  one  can  properly  be 
pjonished  for  what  he  could  not  have  prevented.  In  answer  to 
this  argument  some  necessarians  have  admitted  that  punishment 
can  be  legitimate  only  if  it  be  beneficial  to  the  person  punished; 
others,  again,  have  heM  that  the  lawful  use  of  force  is  to  restrain 
lawless  force;  but  most  of  those  who  reject  free-will  defend 
punishment  on  the  ground  of  its  utility  in  deterring  othen  from 
crime,  as  wdl  as  in  correcting  or  restraining  the  criminal  on 
whom  it  falls. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  traced  the  course  of  English 
ethical  specrUation  without  bringing  it  into  relation  with  con- 
temporary European  thought  on  the  same  subject 
And  In  fact  almost  all  the  systems  described,  from 
Hobbes  downward,  have  been  of  essentially  native 
growth,  showing  hardly  any  traces  of  foreign  influence. 
We  may  observe  that  ethics  is  the  only  department  in  which  this 
result  appears.  The  physics  and  psychology  of  Descartes  were 
much  studied  in  En^nd,  and  his  metaphysical  system  was 
certainly  the  most  important  antecedent  of  Lod:e*s;  but 
Descartes  hardly  touched  ethics  proper.  So  again  the  con- 
troversy that  Clajke  conducted  with  Spinoza,  and  afterwards 
with  Leibnits,  was  entirely  confined  to  the  metaphysical  region. 
Catholic  France  was  a  school  for  Englishmen  in  many  subjects, 
but  not  in  morality;  the  great  struggle  between  Jansenists  and 
Jesuits  had  a  very  remote  interest  for  them.  It  was  not  tHl  near 
the  dose  of  the  x8th  century  that  the  impress  of  the  French 
revolutionary  philosophy  began  to  manifest  itself  in  England; 
and  even  then  its  influence  was  mostly  political  rather  than 
ethical  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  even  in  the  case  of  writers 
such  as  Godwin,  who  were  most  powerfully  affected  by  the 
French  political  movement,  the  moral  basis,  on  which  the  new 
social  order  of  rational  and  equal  freedom  is  constructed,  is 
almost  entirely  of  native  origin;  even  when  the  tone  and  spirit 
are  French,  the  forms  of  thou^t  and  manner  of  reasoning  are 
stitt  purely  English.  In  the  derivation  of  Benthamism  alone — 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  first  becomes  widely  known  in  the 
French  paraphrase  of  Dumont-^n  important  element  is  supplied 
^^.  ^^  by  the  works  of  a  French  writer,  Helvetius;  as 
*  Bentham  himself  was  fully  conscious.  It  was  from 
Helvetius  that  he  learnt  thiait,  men  being  universally  and  solely 
governed  by  self-love,  the  so-called  moral  judgments  are  real^r 
the  common  jiidgments  of  any  society  as  to  its  common  interests; 
that  it  is  therefore  futile  on  the  one  hand  to  propose  any  standard 
of  virtue,  except  that  of  condudveness  to  general  happiness, 
and  on  the  other  hand  useless  merely  to  lecture  men  on  duty  and 
scold  them  for  vice;  that  the  moralist's  proper  function  is  rather 
to  esAJbit  the  coincidence  of  virtue  with  private  happiness; 
that,  accordingly,  though  nature  has  bound  men's  interests 
together  in  many  ways,  ahd  education  by  developing  sympathy 
and  the  habit  of  mutual  help  may  much  extend  the  coimexion, 
stiA  the  most  effective  momlist  is  the  legator,  who  by  acting 
on  self-love  through  legal  sanctions  may  mould  human  conduct 
tA  he  chooses.  These  few  simple  doctrines  give  the  ground  plan 
Of  6entham*s  indefatigable  and  fa'felong  labours. 

So  again,  in  the  modified  Benthamism  which  the  ^persuasive 
iikposttion  of  J.  S.  Mill  afterwards  made  popular  in  England,  the 
influence  cC  Auguate  Oomte  {PkUos^pkU  fofitive,  xg39-x842, 
and  Sysltnu  de  pdUique  potiUvtt  r8sx'-z854)  appears  a^  the  duef 


modHying  deawBt  Thia  influenoe,  so  &r  as  it  has  affrrted 
moral  aa  distinct  from  political  speculation,  has  been  excidsed 
primarily  through  the  general  ooncepiion  of  human  c»mm, 
progress;  which,  in  Comtek  view,  consists  in  the  ever* 
growing  preponderance  of  the  distinctively  human  attzxbutea  orer 
the  purdy  animal,  social  fedings  being  ranked  hi^est  jiiaoBg 
human  attributes,  and  highest  of  all  the  most  univenaliaed 
phase  of  human  affection,  the  devot&m  to  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Accordin^y,  it  ia  the  development  of  benevolence  in  man, 
and  of  the  habit  of  **  living  for  others,"  which  Comte  takes  as  the 
ultimata  aim  and  standard  of  pmctice,  rather  than  the  mere 
increase  of  happinesa.  He  holds,  indeed,  that  the  two  are  in- 
ieparaUe,  and  that  the  more  aUfuistic  any  man's  sentiments  and 
habits  of  action  can  be  made,  the  greater  will  be  the  happiness 
enjoyed  by  himself  aa  wdl  as  by  others.  ButhedoesnotserkMs^ 
trouble  lyxnself  to  argue  with  egoism,  or  to  weigh  carefuQy  the 
amount  of  happinass  that  might  be  generally  attained  by  the 
satisfaction  of  egoistic  propensities  duly  regulated;  a  supreme 
unquestioning  self-devotion,  in  which  dU  personal  cakulations 
are  suppressed,  is  ah  essential  feature  of  his  moral  ideal.  Such  a 
view  is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  Bentham 's  concq>Uon  ol 
normal  hunum  existence;  the  newer  utilitarianism  of  Mill 
represents  an  endeavour  to  find  the  right  middle  patli  between 
the  two  extremes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Comte's  view,  devotion  to  humanity 
is  the  principle  not  merely* of  morality,  but  of  religion;  Le,  it 
should  not  merely  be  practically  predominant,  but  should  be 
manifested  and  sustained  by  regular  and  partly  symbcdical 
forms  of  expression,  private  and  public  This  side  of  Comte's 
system,  however,  and  the  details  of  his  ideal  reconstruction 
of  society,  in  which  this  religion  plays  an  important  part,  have 
had  but  little  influence  dther  in  England  or  elsewhere.  It  is 
more  important  to  notice  the  general  effect  of  his  philosophy  00 
the  method  of  determining  the  particulars  of  morality  aa  wdl  as 
of  law  (as  it  ought  to  be).  Iii  the  utilitarianism  of  Paley  and 
Bentham  the  proper  rules  of  conduct,  moral  and  legal,  are 
determined  by  comparing  the  imaginary  consequences  ci 
different  modes  of  regulation  on  men  and  women,  connived  as 
spedmens  of  a  substant tally  uniform  and  unchanging  type.  It  is 
true  that  Bentham  expressly  recognises  the  varying  inflilences 
of  climate,  race,  religion,  government,  as  considerati(»is  whid 
it  is  important  for  the  legislator  to  take  into  account;  but  his 
own  work  of  sodal  construction  was  almost  entirely  independent 
of  such  considerations,  and  his  school  generally  appear  to  have 
been  convinced  of  thdr  competence  to  solve  all  important  ethical 
and  political  questions  for  human  beings  of  all  ages  and  countries, 
without  regard  to  their  specific  differences.  But  in  the  Comtian 
conception  of  sodal  sdence,  of  which  ethics  and  politics  are  the 
practical  application,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  evolution 
of  society  is  of  fundamental  and  continually  increasing  import- 
ance; humanity  is  regarded  as  having  passed  through  a  series  ol 
stages,  in  each  of  which  a  somewhat  different  set  of  laws  and 
institutions,  customs  and  habits,  is  normal  and  appropriate. 
Thus  present  man  is  a  bdng  that  can  only  be  understood  through 
a  knowledge  of  his  past  history;  and  any  effort  to  construct 
for  him  a  moral  and  political  ideal,  by  a  purely  abstract  and  un- 
historical  method,  must  necessarily  be  futile;  whatever  modifi- 
cations may  at  any  time  be  desirable  in  positive  law  and  morality 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of ''  sodal  dynamics."  Tlds 
view  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Comte's  special  school  or 
sect,  and  has  been  widdy  accepted.         *' 

llVhen  we  turn  from  French  philosophy  to  German,  we  find 
the  influence  of  the  latter  on  English  ethical  thought  almost 
insignificant  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  the  X7th 
century,  indeed,  the  treatise  of  Pufendorf  on  the  Law  oj 
Ncktre,  in  whidi  the  general  view  of  Grotius  was  re-  *■ ' 
Stated  with  modifications,  partly  designed  to  effect  a  '^**' 
compromise  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  deal  read  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  Locke  indudea  it 
among  the  books  necessary  to  the  complete  education  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  the  subsequent  development  of  the  theory  of  conduct 
in  Germany  dropped  almost  entirely  out  of  the  oogniaanoe  of 
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EngUshmen;  even  Uie  hag  dominant  vMem  of  Wolff  (d.  7754) 
waa  hardly  known.  Nor  had'  jCant  any<  serioua  infliifnrft  in 
England  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  X9th  century.  We  find^ 
however,  dbtinct  traces  of  Kantian  influmfe  in  Whewell  and 
other  writers  of  the  intuitional  school,  and  at  a  later  date  it 
became  so  strong  that  its  importance  on  subsequent  ethjcal 
thought  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

The  English  moralist  ii'ith  whom  Kant  has  most  affinity  is 
Price;  in  fact,  Kantism,  in  the  ethical  thought  of  modem 
Kmml  Europe,  holds  a  place  somewhat  analogoua  to  that 
formerly  occupied  by  the  teaching  of  Price  and  Reid 
among  English  moralists.  Kant,  like  Price  and  Keid,  holds  that 
man  as  a  rational  being  is  unconditionally  bound  to  conform  to  a 
certain  rule  of  right,  or  "  categorical  in4>erative  "  of  reason. 
Like  Price  be  holds  that  an  action  is  not  good  unless  done  from 
a  good  motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  essentially  different 
from  natural  inclination  of  any  kind;  duty,  to  be  duty,  must  be 
done  for  duty's  sake;  and  he  argues,  with  more  subtlety  than 
Price  or  Reid,  that  though  a  virtuous  act  is  no  doubt  pleasant 
to  the  virtuous  agent,  and  any  violation  of  duty  painful,  this 
moral  pleasure  (or  pain)  cannot  strictly  be  the  motive  to  the  act, 
because  it  follows  instead  of  preceding  the  recognition  of  our 
obligation  to  do  it.*  With  Price,  again,  he  hdds  that  rightness 
of  intention  and  motive  is  not  only  an  indispensable  condition 
or  element  of  the  rightness  of  an  action,  but  actually  the  sole 
determinant  of  its  moral  worth;  but  with  more  philosophical 
consistency  he  draws  the  inference — of  which  the  English 
moralist  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamt — that  there  can  be  no 
separate  rational  principles  for  determining  the  "  material  ^' 
rightness  of  conduct,  as  distinct  from  its  "  formal "  rightness; 
and  therefore  that  all  rules  of  duty,  so  far  as  universally  binding, 
must  admit  of  being  exhibited  as  applications  of  the  one  general 
principle  that  duty  ought  to  be  done  for  duty's  sake.  This 
fjn^  deduction  is  the  most  original  part  of  Kant's  doctrine, 
goHemi  The  dictates  of  reason,  he  points  out,  must  necessarily 
lj^«v  be  addressed  to  all  rational  beings  as  such;  hence,  my 
''^  intention  cannot  be  right  unless  I  am  prepared  to  wUl 

the  principle  on  which  I  act  to  be  a  universal  law.  He  considers 
that  this  fundamental  rule  or  imperative  "  act  on  a  maxim  which 
thou  canst  will  to  be  law  universal"  supplies  a  sufficient 
criterion  for  determining  particular  duties  in  all  cases.  The  rule 
excludes  wrong  conduct  with  two  degrees  of  stringency.  Some 
offences,  such  as  making  promises  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
them,  we  cannot  even  conceive  universalized;  as  soon  as  every 
one  broke  promises  no  one  would  care  to  have  promises  made  to 
him.  Other  maxims,  such  as  that  of  leaving  persons  in  distress 
to  shift  for  themselves,  we  can  easily  conceive  to  be  universal 
laws,  but  we  cannot  without  contradiction  wiU  them  to  be  such; 
for  when  we  are  ourselves  in  distress  we  cannot  help  desiring  Qiat 
others  should  help  us. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  Kant's  doctrine  is  his 
development  of  the  connexion  between  duty  and  free-wilL 
He  holds  that  it  is  through  our  moral  consciousness  that  we 
know  that  we  are  free;  in  the  cognition  that  I  ought  to  do 
what  Is  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  I  like  it,  it  is 
impb'ed  that  this  purely  rational  volition  is  possible;  that  my 
action,  can  be  determined,  not  "  mechanicaUy,'*  through  the 
necessary  operation  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  pleasurable  and 
painful  feelings,  but  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  my  true, 
reasonable  self.  The  realization  of  reason,  or  of  human  wills 
so  far  as  rational,  thus  presents  itself  as'the  absolute  end  of  duty; 

*  Singularly  enough,  the  English  writer  who  ap|>ro«cbes  neat 
nearly  to  Kant  on  this  poiot  is  the  utilitarian  Godwin^  in  his  P^itk^i 
Ju$iic4*  In  Godwin's  view,  reason  is  the  proper  motive  to  acts  con* 
ducive  to  general  happiness:  reason  shows  me  that  the  happiness  of 
a  nembcr  of  other  men  is  of  more  value  than  my  own ;  and  the  per>^ 
ceptioB  of  this  truth  aSorde  me- at  least  somt  indaoemcnt  to  ptefer 
the  former  to  the  latter.  And  supposing  it  t4>  be  relied  that  the 
motive  is  really  the  moral  uneasiness  involved  in  choosing  the  selfish 
alternative.  Godwin  answers  that  this  uneasiness,  though  a  '*  con- 
•tant  step  in  the  process  of  volition,  is  a  merely  "  accidental  '* 
«liep— *'  i  leel  pain  in  the  neglect  itf  an  act  »f  hcaevolence,  becmiae 
benevolence  is  judged  by  me  to  be  condact  whicb  H  beeomca  me  tse 
adopt." 


and  ive  gei,  ata  new  iorm  of  the  fundamental  piaclicid  niK 
"  aa  ao  aa  to  tnat  humanity,  in  thyself  or  any  other,  as  an  en4 
always,  and  never  aa  a  means  only."  We  may  olnerye,  too« 
that  the  notion  of  freedom  connects  ethics  with  jurisprudence 
in  a  aimpie  and  striking  manner.  The  f ondamental  aim  of 
jurisprudence  is  to  realise  extenial  freedom  by  removiinft  the 
hindrances  impoecd  on  each  one's  free  action  through  the 
interf eiencss  of  other  wills.  Ethics  showa  how  to  realize  internal 
freedom  by  absolutely  pursuing  ntional  ends  in  cgn^wition  tQ 
those  of  oatuial  inclination.  If  we  ask  what  precbely  are  th^ 
ends  of  reason,  Kant's  proposition  that  "  all  rational  beings  as 
such. are  ends  in  themselves  for  eveiy, rational  beiqg"  hard^ 
gives  a  dear  answer.  It  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  t|iat 
the  resuU  to  be  practically  sought  is.  simply  the  development  of 
the  tationaUty  of  all  jational  being»— such  aa  men— whom  w^ 
find  to  be  as  yet  imperfectly  rational.  But  this  is.not  Kant's, 
view.  He  holds,  indeed,  that  ead^  man  should  aim  at  making 
himseli  the  most  perfect  possible  instrument  of  zeason»  but  he 
expreasfy  denies  that  the  perfection  of  others  can  be  similarly 
prescribe  as  an  end  to  eadu  Itis,he8ayB»''acootiadictioato 
regard  myself  as  in  duty  bound  to  promote  tht  perfection  of 
another,  ^  . .  a  contradiction  to  make  it  41  duty  for  me  to  dq 
something  for  another  which  no  other  but  hiinself  can  do." 
In  what  practical  sense,  then,  am  I  to  make  other  rational  bein^i 
my  ends?  Kant's  answer  is  that  what  ^ch  is  to  aim  at  in  the 
case  of  others  is  not  Perfection,  but  Hairiness,  i.e.  to  help  then 
to  attain  those  purely  subjective  ends  that  are  determined  fof 
each  not  by  reason,  but  by  natural  indiziation.  He  explains  alsQ 
that  to  seek  one's  own  happiness  cannot  be  prescribed  as  a  duty, 
because  it  is  an  end  to  which  every  man  is  inevitably  in^pcUed 
by  natural  inclination:  but  that  just  because  eadi  inevitabl]^ 
desires  his  own  happiness,  and  Uierefore  desires  that  others 
should  assist  him  in  time  of  need,  he  is  bound  to  make  the 
happiness  of  others  his  ethical  end,  siiice  he  cannot  moriiUgf 
demand  aid  from  others,  without  accepting  the  obligation  of 
aiding  them  lb  like  case.  The  exclusion  of  private  happiness 
from  the  ends  at  which  it  is  a  duty  to  aim  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  view  of  Butler  and  Keid,  that  man,  as  a  rational  beings 
is  under  a  "  manifest  obligation  "  to  seek  his  own  interest.  Th| 
difference,  however,  is  not  really*  so  great  as  it  seems;  since  m 
another  part  of  his  system  Kant  fully  recognizes  the  reasonable^ 
ness  of  the  individual's  regard  for  his  own  happiness.  Thougl^ 
duty,  in  his  view,  excludes  regard  for  private  happiness,  the 
sumtnum  honum.ii  not  duty  alone,  but  happiness  combined  with 
moral  worth;  the  demand  for  happiness  as  the  reward  of  dutj 
is  so  essentially  reasonable  that  we  must  postulate  a  univerwl 
connexion  between  the  two  as  the  order  of  the  universe;  indeed^ 
the  practical  necessity  of  this  postulate  is  the  only  adequate 
rational  ground  that  we  have  lor  believing  in  Oi  existence 
of  God. 

Before  the  ethics  of  Kant  had  begun  to  be  seriously  studied 
in  England,  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development  of  meta- 
physical view  and  method  of  which  the  three  chief 
stages  are  represented  by  Fichte,  Schelling  and  Hegel  '^^ 

i;espectively  had  already  taken  place;  and  the  system  of  the 
Utter  was  occupying  the  most  prominent  position  in  the  philo* 
sophical  thought  of  Gei;many.*  Hegel's  ethical  docuine  (ea* 
pounded  chiefly  in  his  PkUotopkif  def  Ruhis,  1821)  shows  a 
dose  affinity,  and  also  a  striking  contrast,  to  Kai^t's.  He  hold^ 

*  In  Kantism.  as  we  have  partly  seen,  the  most  important  ontor 
logical  beliefs-^n. God,  firedom  and  immortality  of  the  soul— are 
tmattd  on  neotaaities  of  ethkal  thou|:ht.  In  Fichte*«  System  the  com 
nexion  of  ethics  and  metaphysics  is  still  nune  intimate;  indeed,  we 
may  compare  it  in  this  respect  to  Platonism;  as  Plat«  blends  the 
most  fundamental  notions  of  esch  of  these  .studies  in  the  one  idea  ql 
good,  90  Fichte  blends  them  in  the  one  idea  free-will.  "  Freedom, 
in  his  view,  is  at  once  the  foundation  of  all  betneand  the  end  of  all 
bwral  action.  In  the  aystemsof  Scfaelting  and  H^  etUcs  faiti 
again  into  a  subordinate  place:  indeed,  the  ethical  view  of  the  former 
is  rather  suggested  than  completely  developed.  Neither  Fachte  nor 
Schelling  has  tocercised  more  than  the  Tamtest  and  most  indirect 
iftfhMHice  on  ethical  phifosephy  in  England;  it  therefore  seems  best 
to  leave  the  ethical  doctriaes  of  each  to  be  explained  in  1 — ^-^-- 


with  the  rest  of  bis  ^stem. 
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with  Kfinti  t&at  duty  or  good  eondnet  eonabts  in  the  coMcioas 
iCAlizatkm  of  the  free  reasonable  urCII,  which  is  essentially  the 
nine  in  an  rational  beings.  But  in  Kant's  view  the  universal 
content  of  this  wiU  is  only  g[ven  in  the  formal  condition  of  "only 
•acting  as  one  can  desire  all  to  act/'  to  be  subjectively  applied 
by  each  rational  agent  to  his  own  voKtion;  whereas  Hegd 
conceives  the  univmal  wiU  as  objectively  presented  to  eadi  nmn 
In  the  laws,  institutions  and  customary  morality  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member.  ITius,  in  his  view,  not  merely 
naturid  inclinations  towards  pleasures,  or  the  desires  for  sdfish 
happiness,  require  to  be  momUy  res&ted;  but  even  the  prompting 
of  the  individual's  consdence,  the  impulse  to  do  what  seems 
to  him  rif^t,  if  it  comes  into  conffict  v^th  the  common  sense  of 
his  community.  It  is  true  that  Hegel  regards  the  conscious 
effort  to  realise  erne's  own  conception  of  good  as  a  hj|^er  stage 
.of  moral  development  than  the  mere  conformity  to  the  jural 
rules  establishing  property,  nudntaining  contract  and  allotting 
punishment  to  crime,  in  which  the  universal  wSl  is  first  expressed ; 
since  in  such  conformity  this  will  is  only  i^comphshed  aod- 
dentally  by  the  outward  concurrence  of  ijKlividwd  wiUs,  and  is 
not  essentially  realized  in  any  of  Uiem.  He  holds,  however, 
that  this  conscientious  effort  b  selMeceived  and  futile,  is  even 
the  very  root  of  moral  evO,  except  it  attains  its  realisation  in 
harmony  with  the  objective  social  illations  in  which  the  individtial 
finds  himself  placed.  Of  these  relations  the  first  grade  is  con- 
stituted by  the  family,  the  second  by  civil  society,  and  the  third 
by  the  state,  the  organization  of  which  is  the  highest  manifestation 
of  universal  reason  in  the  sphere  of  practice. 

Hegeliairism  appears  as  a  distinct  element  in  modem  En^ish 
ethical  thought;  but  the  direct  Influence  61  Hegel's  system  is 
perhaps  less  important  than  that  itidirectly  cxerdsed  through 
the  powerful  stimulus  which  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Mstorical  development  of  human  thought  and  human  society. 
According  to  Hegel,  the  essence  of  the  universe  is  a  process  of 
thought  firom  the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  ai)d  a  n'^t  under- 
standing of  this  process  gives  the  key  for  interpretipg  the 
evolution  in  time  of  European  philosophy.  So  again,  in  hb  view, 
the  hbtory  of  mankind  Is  a  history  of  the  necessary  development 
of  the  free  spirit  through  the  different  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion: the  first  being  that  of  the  Oriental  monarchy,  in  which 
frtedom  belongs  to  the  monarch  only;  the  second,  that  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  republics,  in  which  a  select  body  of  free  dtizens 
b  Sustained  on  a  basis  of  slavery;  while  finally  In  the  modem 
societies,  sprung  from  the  Teutonic  inva^on  of  the  decaying 
Roman  empire,  freedom  is  recognized  as  the  natural  right  of 
til  members  of  the  community.  The  effect  of  the  lectures 
(posthumously  edited)  in  which  Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  Histoty  ** 
and  *'  History  of  ^ilosophy  "  were  expounded,  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  Kmits  Of  his  special  sdiool;  indeed,  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  historical  method  in  all  departments  of  Uie  theory 
Of  practice  is  not  a  little  due  to  their  influence.       (H.  S. ;  X.) 

D.  Etkia  since  757p.— Ethical  controversi^,  like  most  other 
speculative  disputes,  have,  during  tlie  btter  part  of  the  19th 
and  the  begfnning  of  the  aoth  century,  (xntred  round  Parwinian 
theories.  The  chief  characteristic  of  English  moral  philosophy 
in  its  previous  history  has  been  its  comparative  isolaridn  from 
great  movements,  sometimes  contemporaiy  movements,  of 
t>hilosophical  or  scientific  thought.  Ethics, ui  England  no  less 
than  on  ^e  continent  of  Europe  suffered  until  the  time  of  Bacon 
from  the  excessive  domination  of  theological  dogma  and. the 
ttaditibnal  scholastic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  But  the 
moral  philosophy  of  the  x8th  century,  freed  from  scholastic 
Irammels,  was  a  genuine  native  product,  arising  out  of  the 
leal  problem  of  conduct  and  readdng  its  conclusions,  at  least 
Ostensibly,  by  an  analysis  oft  and  an  appeal  to,  the  facts  of 
conduct  and  the  itature  of  morality.  Even  at  the  beginning  ol 
the.xoth  century,  when  the  ihain  interest  of  writers  who  belonged 
to  the  Utilitarian  sdiool  was  mdnly  poUtical,  the  Inffiieiice  of 
political  theories  upon  contemporary  moral  philosophy  wai 
upon  the  whole  an  influence  of  which  the  moral  i^osophen 
themselves  weie  uncoudouS;  and  from  the  nature  of  thihgs 
moral  and  political  philosophy  have  a  Ceudeuey  to  become  one 


and  the  same  inquiry.  MUl,  it  is  troe,  and  Comte  both  encouraged 
the  idea  that  sodety  and  conduct  aUke  were  susceptible  of 
strictly  sdentific  investigation.  But  the  attempt  not  only  to  treat 
ethics  sdentificaUy,  but  actually  to  subordinate  the  prindpies 
of  conduct  to  the  principles  of  existing  biological  science  or 
group  of  sciences  biolo^cal  in  character,  was  reserved  for  post- 
Darwinian  moral  philosc^hers.  That  attempt  has  not,  in  tin 
opiniott  of  the  majority  of  critits,  bean  successful,  and  perhaps 
what  is  most  permanent  m  the  contribution  of  modem  times  to 
ethical  theory  will  ultimately  be  attributed  to  philosophers 
antagonistic  to  evolutionary  ethics.  Neverthdess  the  applicatioa 
of  the  historical  method  to  inquhics  concerning  the  facts  of 
moraEty  and  the  moral  fife — itself  part  of  the  great  movement 
of  thought  to  whidi  Darwin  gave  the  diief  impetus — has  caused 
moral  problems  to  be  presented  In  a  novel  a^>ect;  while  the 
influence  of  Darwinism  upon  studies  which  have  considerahk 
bearing  upon  ethics,  e.g.  anthropology  or  the  study  of  comparative 
religion,  has  been  incalculable. 

The  other  great  movement  in  modem  moral  philosophy  doe 
to  the  influence  of  German,  and  especially  Hegelian,  idealism 
followed  naturally  for  the  most  part  from  the  revival  of  interest 
in  metaphysics  noticeable  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

But  metaphysical  systems  of  ethics  are  no  novelty  even  in 
Eng^d,  and,  while  the  increased  interest  in  ultimate  issues 
of  phflosophy  has  enormously  deepened  and  widened  men^ 
appreciation  of  moral  problems  and  the  issues  involved  in  con- 
duct, the  actual  advance  in  ethical  theory  produced  by  such 
speculations  has  been  comparativefy  slight.  What  is  of  lasb'sg 
importance  is  the  re-affirmation  upon  metaphysical  grounds  d 
the  right  of  the  moral  consdbusness  to  state  and  solve  Its  own 
difficulties,  and  the  successful  repulsion  of  the  daims  of  particular 
sdences  such  as  biology  to  indude  the  sphere  of  conduct  within 
thdr  scope  and  methods.  And  both  evolutionary  and  Idealistic 
ethics  agree  in  repudiatingthe  standpoint  of  narrowindividuidism, 
alike  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  regarding  the  self  as  sodal  fa 
character,  and  regard  the  end  of  nlond  progress  as  only  realizaUe 
In  a  perfect  sodety. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  long-continued  contro- 
versy between  hedonists  and  anti-hedonists  6as  been  finally 
settled.  But  certainly  few  modem  moral  philosophers  would  be 
found  in  the  present  day  r^ady  to  defend  the  cmdities  of  hedon- 
istic psychology  as  they  appear  in  Bentham  and  Mill.  A  certain 
common  agreement  has  been  reached  concerning  the  impossibility 
of  regarding  pleasure  as  the  sole  motive  criterion  and  end  ii 
moral  action,  though  different  opinions  still  prevail  as  to  the 
place  occupied  by  pleasure  in  the  summum  bonum^  and  the 
possibility  of  a  hedonistic  calculus. 

The  failure  of  "laissez-faire'*  individualism  in  politics  to 
produce  that  common  prosperity  and  happiness  which  its 
advocates  hoped  for  caused  men  to  question  the  egoistic  basis 
upon  which  its  ethical  counterpart  was  constructed.  Similarly 
the  comparative  failure  of  science  to  satisfy  men's  aspirations 
alike  in  knowledge  and,  so  far  as  the  happiness  of  the  masses 
Is  concerned,  in  practice  has  been  largdy  instrumental  in  pro- 
dudng  that  revolt  against  material  prosperity  as  the  end  of 
conduct  which  is  characteristic  of  idealist  moral  philosophy. 
To  this  revolt,  and  to  the  general  tendency  to  find  the  prindple 
of  morality  in  an  ideal  good  present  to  the  consdousness  of  all 
persons  capable  of  acting  morally,  the  widespread  recognition 
of  reason  as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  alike  in  relig;ion  or 
poUtics,  and  latterly  in  economics  also,  has  no  doubt  contributed 
largely.  In  the  main  the  appeal  to  reason  has  followed  the 
traditional  course  of  such  movements  in  ethics,  and  has  re- 
affirmed ia  the  light  of  fuller  reflection  the  moral  prindpies 
implioit  in  the  ordinary  moral  conadousness.  It  is  o^  in  the 
present  day  that  there  are  noticeable  signs  of  dissatisf action 
with  curteht  inofalfty  Ittelf ,  and  a  tendency  to  substitute  or 
advocate  a  new  morality  based  ostensibly  upon  conclusions 
derived  from  the  facu  of  scientific  observation. 

Darwin  himself  s«eBi9  never  to  have  questioned,  In  the  sceptical 
direction  In  ivhkh  \ai  follower^  have  applied  his  ptinajpies, 
the  absolute  character  of  moral  obligation.    What  intereated 
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Uds  ditoiy,  In  90  ftf  M  be  vadt  a'  stqity  of*  imniity,  wa$ 
tlw  dBrvdopment  of  moral  comfatct  in  its  preUmiiiaiy  stagea. 
Og„^i^     He  was  princqnUif  concerned  to  dww  that  {a  mofality, 

as  in  other  departments  ol  Iraman  llfsv'  >t  was  not 
necessary  to  postulate  a  complete  and  abnipt  fap  betvefn 
human  and  merely  animal  ezistenoe,  hut  that  tlie  instincts  and 
habits  which  contribute  to  survival  in  the  struggle  for  eacistence 
among  animals  develop  into  moral  qualities  which  have  a 
similar  value  for  the  preaervatSon .  o^  human  and  sodal  life. 
Regarding  the  social  tendency  as  originally  itself  an  instinct 
developed  out  of  parental  or  filial  aflectioo,  he  seems  to  suggest 
that  natural  selection,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  earlier  stages,  may  very  probably  influence  the 
transition  from  purdy  tribal  and  social  morality  into  morality 
in  its  later  and  more  complex  forms.  But  he  admits  that  natural 
selectton  is  not  necessarily  the  only  cause,  and  he  refrains  from 
identifying  the  fully  developed  morality  of  civilized  nations 
with  the  "sodal  instinct"  Moreover,  he  recognizes  that 
qualities,  e.g.  loyalty  and  sympathy,  which  may  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  tribe  m  its  primitive  struggle  for  existence, 
may  become  a  positive  hindnmoe  to  physical  efficiency  (leading 
as  they  do  to  the  preservation  of  the  unfit)  at  a  later  stage. 
Nevertheless  to  check  our  sympathy  would  lead  to  the  "detcriorar 
tion  of  the  noblest  port  of  our  nature,"  and  the  question,  which 
is  obviously  of  vital  importance,  whether  we  should  obey  the 
dictates  of  reason,  which  would  urge  us  only  to  such  conduct 
as  is  o>ndndve  to  natural  selection,  or  remain  faithful  to  the 
noblest  part  of  our  nature  at  the  expense  of  reason,  be  leaves 
nnsdved. 

It  was  in  Herbert  Spencer,  the  triumphant  "  bncdnalor  novt 
temporis,"  that  the  advocates  of  evolutionary  ethics  found 
-lj^„„P      their  protagonist.    Spencer  looked  to  ideas  derived 

from  the  biological  sciences  to  provide  a  solu  tion  of  all 
the  enigmas  of  moraUty»  as  of  most  other  departments  of  life; 
and  be  oonoeived  it  "  to  be  the  business  of  moral  sdencc  to 
deduce  from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence  what 
kinds  of  action  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unbapinness."  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  any  moral  sdence  which  is  to  be  of  value  must  wait  until 
the  "laws  of  life"  and  "conditidns  of  existence"  have  been 
satisfactorily  determined,  presumably  by  bidogy  and  the  allied 
sdelices;  and  there  are  few  more  melancholy  instances  of 
faflure  in  philosophy  than  the  paudty  of  the  actual  results 
attatiMd  by  Spencer  in  his  lifetime  in  bis  application  of  the  so- 
catted  laws  of  evolution  to  human  conduct— a  failure  recognized 
by  Spencer  himself.  His  own  contribution  to  ethics  was  vil iatod 
at  tlw  outset  by  the  fact  that  he  never  shook  himself  free  from 
the  trammels  of  the  philosophy  which  his  own  system  was 
intended  to  supersede.  He  began  by  disclaiming  any  affinity 
to  Utilitarianism  on  the  part  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  is  a  prindple  without  any  definite  meaning,  since  men 
are  nowhere  unanimous  in  their  standard  of  happiness,  but 
regard  the  conception  of  hi4>pixicss  rather  as  a  problem  to  be 
solved  than  a  test  to  be  applied.  Universal  happiness  would 
require  omniscience  to  legislate  for  it  and  the  "  normal  ''or,  as 
some  would  say,  "perfect "  man  to  desire  it;  ndther  of  these 
conditions  of  its  realization  is  at  present  in  existence.  Further, 
the  prind{4e  that  "  everybody  is  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for 
more  than  one,"  is  eqxially  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  taken 
to  imply  that  the  useless  and  the  criminal  should  be  entitled 
to  as  much  happiness  as  the  useful  and  the  virtuous.  While  it 
gives  no  rule  for  private  as  distinct  from  public  conduct,  it 
provides  no  real  guidance  for  the  legislator.  For  neither  happi- 
ness, nor  the  concrete  means  to  happiness,  nor  finally  the  condi- 
tions of  its  realization  can  be  distributed;  and  in  the  end 
**  not  general  happiness  becomes  the  ethical  standard  by  which 
legislative  action  is  to  be  guided,  but  universal  justice."  Yet 
the  implications  of  this  latter  conclusion  Spencer  never  folly 
thought  out.  He  accepted  bodily  without  farther  questioning 
the  hedonistic  psychology  by  which  the  Utilitarians  sought  to 
Justify  thdr  theory  while  he  rejected  the  theory  itself.    Good, 
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•^.  defined  by  hkn  "  as  conduct  oondudve  to  life,"  is  also  further 
defined  as  thist  which  is  **  oondudve  to  a  surplus  ol  pleasures 
over  pains."  Happiness,  again,  is  always  regarded  as  consisting 
in  feeling,  ultimately  in  pleasant  feeling,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  apply,  the  same  prindples  of  criticism  which  he  had  successfully 
applied  to  the  Utilitarians'  "  happiness  "  to  the  conception  ot 
"  pleasure."  •  And,  though  he  maintains  as  against  the  Utili- 
tarians the  existence  of  certain  fundamental  moral  intuitions 
which  have  come  to  be  quite  independent  of  any  present  conscious 
experience  of  their  utility,  he  yet  holds  that  they  are  the  results 
of  accumulated  racial  experiences  gradually  organized  and 
inherited.  Finally,  side  by  side  with  a  theory  of  the  nature  of 
moral  obligation  thus  funaamentatly  empuical  and  a  posteriori 
in  its  outlook,  he  maintains  in  his  account  of  justice  the  existence 
of  the  idea  of  justice  as  distinct  from  a  mere  sentiment,  carrying 
with  it  an  a  priori  belief  in  its  existepce  and  identical  in  its 
a  priori  and  intuitive  character  with  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
Utilitarianism  itself.  The  fact  is  that  any  dose  philosophical 
analysis  of  Spencer's  system  of  ethics  can  only  re&idt  in  the 
discovery  of  .a  multitude  of  mi^tuaUy  conflicting  and  for  the  most 
part  logically  untenable  theories.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
discover  whether  he  wishes  by  an  appeal  to  evolutionary  prin- 
ciples to  reinforce  the  sanctions  and  emphasize  the  absolute 
character  of  the  traditional  morality  wMdi  in  the  main  he 
accepts  without  question  from  the  current  opinions  about  con- 
duct of  his  age,  or  whether  he  wishes  to.discredit  and  diq>rove 
the  validity  of  that  morality  in  order  to  substitute  by  the  aid 
of  the  biological  sdences  a  new  ethical  code.  The  argument), 
for  instance,  that  intuitive  and  a  priori  beliefs  gain  their  absohite 
character  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  continued 
transmission  and  accumulation  of  past  nervous  modifications 
in  the  history  of  the  race  would,  if  taken  seriously,  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  ultimate  ethical  sanctions  are  to  be  sou^t,  not  by  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  consdousness,  but  by  the  investigation  of 
brain  tissue  and  the  relation  of  man's  bodily  organism  to  its 
environment  Yet  such  a  view  would  be  totally  at  variance 
with  much  that  Spencer  says  (espedaUy  in  his  treatment  of 
justice)  concerning  the  trustworthiness  and  inevitable  character 
of  men's  constant  apjKal  to  the  intuitions  of  thdr  moral  conscious- 
ness. Moreover,  the  very  fact  itself  of  the  possibility  of  inheriting 
acquired  moral  characteristics  is  still  hotly  debated  by  those 
biologists  with  whom  should  rest  the  ultimate  verdict.  Again, 
the  argument  that  "  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  its 
total  effects  are  pleasurable  or  painful,"  and  that  ultimately 
"  pleasure-^ving  acts  are  life-sustaining  acts,"  seems  to  involve 
Spencer  in  a  multitude  of  unverified  assumptions  and  con- 
tradictory theories,  tn  the  first  place  it  is  never  dear  whether 
Spencer  regards  the  fact  that  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is 
accorapanied  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  as  a  test  of  its  life-preserving 
and  life-sustaining  character,  or  whether  be  wishes  us  to  use  as 
our  criterion  of  what  is  pleasant  in  conduct  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  in  question  seems  condudve  to  the  continued  existence 
of  man's  organic  h'fe.  He  apparently  passes  from  one  criterion  t6 
the  other  as  best  suits  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  He  does 
not  prove  the  coinddence  of  life-sustaining  and  pleasant  activities. 
He  assumes  throughout  that  the  pleasant  is  the  opposite  of  what 
is  painful,  and  seems  unaware  of  the  diflSculty  of  determining 
by  means  of  terms  so  highly  abstract  the  specific  character  of 
moral  action.  We  find  in  his  theory  no  satisfactory  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  pleasure  aimed  at  by  the  altruist 
and  the  immediate  pleasure  of  egoistic  action.  Similarly  he 
disregards  the  distinction  between  pleasant  feeling  as  an  im- 
mediate motive  of  conduct  and  the  idea  <^  the  attainment  of 
future  pleasure  whether  by  the  race  or  by  the  individual.  Spencer 
is  involved  in  effect  in  most  of  the  confusions  and  contradictions 
of  hedonistic  psychology. 

Nor  is  his  attempt  to  construct  a  sdentific  criterion  out  of  data 
derived  from  the  biological  sdences  productive  of  satisfactory 
results.  He  is  hampered  by  a  distinction  between  "  absolute  " 
and  "  relative  "  ethics  definitely  formulated  ill  the  last  two 
chapters  of  Tke  DaUf  of  Ethics.  Absolute  ethics  would  deal  with 
such  laws  as  would  regulate  the  conduct  of  ideal  man  in  an  ideal 
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society,  t.e.  a  society  where  eonduct  has  readied  the  stage  of 
complete  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  social  life.  Relative  ethics, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  only  with  such  conduct  as  is 
advantageous  for  that  society  which  has  not  yet  reached  the 
end  of  complete  adaptation  to  its  enrironment,  i.e,  which  is  at 
present  imperfect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Spencer 
docs  not  tell  us  how  to  bring  the  two  ethical  systetns  into  corre- 
lation. And  the  actual  criteria  of  conduct  derived  from  biological 
considerations  are  almost  ludicrously  inadequate.  Conduct ,  e.;. , 
Is  said  to  be  more  moral  in  proportion  as  it  exhibits  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  or  sodety  to  become  more 
"  definite,"  "  coherent  "  and  "  heterogeneous."  Or,  again,  we 
should  recognize  as  a  test  of  the  "  authoritative  "  character  of 
moral  ideas  or  feelings  the  fact  that  they  are  complex  and  re< 
presentative,  referring  to  a  remote  rather  than  to  a  proximate 
good,  remembering  the  while  that  **  the  sense  of  duty  is  transi- 
tory, and  will  diminish  as  fast  as  moralixation  increases."  In 
fact,  no  acceptable  scientific  criterion  emerges,  and  the  outcome 
of  Spencer's  attempt  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  life  and  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  is  either  a  restatement  of  the  dictates  of 
the  moral  consciousness  in  vague  and  cumbrous  quasi-scientific 
phraseology,  or  the  substitution  of  the  meaningless  test  of 
"  survivability  "  as  a  standard  of  perfection  for  the  usual  and 
InteUigible  standards  of  "  good  "  and  **  right." 

A  similar  criticism  might  fairly  be  pasied  upon  the  majority 
of  philosopheTS  who  approach  ethics  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  for  instance,  wishes  to 
substitute  the  conception  of  "  social  health  "  for  that 
of  universal  happiness,  and  considers  that  the  con- 
ditions of  social  health  are  to  be  discovered  by  an  examination 
of  the  "  social  organism  "  or  of  "  sodal  tissue,"  the  laws  of  which 
can  be  studied  apart  from  those  kws  by  which  the  individuals 
composing  society  regulate  their  conduct.  "  The  social  evolution 
means  the  evolution  of  a  strong  social  tissue;  the  best  type  is  the 
type  implied  by  tli^  strongest  tissue."  But  on  the  important 
question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  strongest  social  tissue,  or  to 
what  extent  the  analogy  between  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  organic  life  is  really  applicable,  we  are  left  without 
certain  guidance.  The  fact  is  that  with  few  exceptions  evolution- 
ary moral  philosophers  evade  the  choice  between  alternatives 
which  b  always  presented  to  them.  They  begin,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  belief  that  in  ethics  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge  "  the  more  developed  must  be  interpreted  by  the  less 
developed  " — though  frequently  in  the  sequel  complexity  or 
posteriority  of  development  is  erected  as  a  standard  by  means 
of  which  to  judge  the  process  of  development  itself.  They  arc  not 
content  to  write  a  hisUtry  of  moral  development,  applying  to  it 
the  principles  by  which  Darwinians  seek  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  life.  But  the  search  of  origins  frequently  leads 
them  into  theories  of  the  nature  of  that  moral  conduct  wheat 
origin  they  are  anxious  to  find  quite  at  variance  with  current  and 
accepted  beliefs  concerning  its  nature.  The  discovery  of  the 
so-called  evolution  of  morality  out  of  non-moral  conditions  is 
very  frequently  an  unconscious  subterfuge  by  which  the  evolu- 
tionist hides  the  fact  that  he  is  making  a  priori  judgments  upon 
the  value  of  the  moral  concepts  held  to  be  evolved.  To  accept 
such  theories  of  the  origin  of  morality  would  carry  with  it  the 
conviction  that  what  we  took  for  "  moral "  conduct  was  in  reality 
something  very  different,  and  has  been  so  throughout  its  history. 
The  legitimate  inference  which  should  follow  would  be  the  denial 
of  the  validity  of  those  moral  laws  which  have  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  absolute  in  character,  and  the  substitution  for  all 
customary  moral  terms  of  an  entirely  new  set  based  upon 
biological  considerations.  But  it  is  precisely  this,  the  only  logical 
inference,  which  most  evolutionary  philosophers  are  unwilling 
to  draw.  They  cannot  give  up  their  belief  in  customary  morality. 
Professor  Huxley  maintained,  for  example,  in  a  famous  lecture 
that  "  the  ethical  progress  of  society  depends  not  on  imitating 
the  cosmic  process,  still  less  in  running  away  from  it,  but  in 
combating  it "  {Romants  Lecture,  ad/n.).  And  very  frequently 
arguments  are  adduced  by  evolutionists  to  prove  that  men's 
belief  In  the  absolute  character  of  moral  precepts  is  one  of  the 


adopted  by  nature  to  cuty  out  her  daigM  far 
the  sodii  welfare  of  mankind.  Yet  the  other  alternative,  to 
which  such  reasoning  points,  th^  are  reluctant  to  accept 
For  the  belief  that  moral  obligation  is  absolute  in  character, 
that  it  is  alike  imposnUe  to  explain  iu  origin  and  transcend 
its  lawB,  would  nahe  the  search  for  a  scientific  criterion  of 
conduct  to  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  life  and  conditions  of 
existence  meaningless,  if  not  absurd.   .  • 

Perhaps  the  one  European  thinker  who  has  carried  evolution- 
ary principles  in  ethics  to  their  logical  conclusion  is  Friedrich 
Nfetxsche.    Almost  any  system  of  molality  or  un-   ^^^^^^^ 
morality  might  find  some  justification  in  Nietxsche's 
writings,  which  are  extraordinarily  chaotic  and  full  of  the 
wildest  exaggerations.    Yet  it  has  been  a  tme  instinct  which  has 
led  popular  opinion  as  testified  to  by  current  literature  to  find  in 
Nietzsche  the  most  orthodox  exponent  of  Darwinian  ideas  ia 
their  application  to  ethics.    For  he  saw  deariy  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful evolutionary  ethics  must  involve  the  "  tiansvaluation  of 
all  values,"  the  **  demonllaation "  of  all  ordioaiy  current 
moralit  y.   He  accepted  frankly  the  gtorification  of  brute  strength, 
superior  cunning  and  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  success  ia  the 
struggle  for  existence,  to  which  the  ethics  of  evolution  necessarily 
tend.    He  proclaimed  himself,  before  everything  else,  a  physio- 
logist, and  looked  to  physiology  to  provide  the  ultimate  standard 
for  everything  that  has  value;  and  though  his  own  ethical  code 
necessarily  involves  the  disappearance  of  sympathy,   love, 
toleration  and  all  existing  altruistic  emotions,  be  yet  in  a  sense 
finds  room  for  them  in  such  altruistic  self-sacrifice  as  prepares 
the  way  for  the  higher  man  of  the  future.    Thus^  after  a  fasluon» 
he  is  able  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  egoism  and 
altruism  and  succeed  where  most  apostles'  of  evolution  falL 
The  Christian  virtues,  sympathy  for  the  weak,  the  suffering.  &c, 
represent  a  necessary  stage  to  be  passed  through  in  the  evolution 
of  the  ObermeHsck,  i.e.  the  stage  when  the  weak  and  suffering 
combine  In  revolt  against  the  strong.    They  are  to  be  supetseded, 
not  so  much  because  all  social  virtues  are  to  be  soomed  and  re- 
jected, as  because  in  their  effects,  i.e.  in  thdr  tendency  to  per- 
petuate and  prolong  the  existence  of  the  weak  and  those  who  are 
least  well  equipped  and  endowed  by  luiture,  they  are  anti-social 
in  character  and  inimical  to  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  type  of  humanity.    Consequently  Nictssche  in 
effect  maintains  the  following  paradoxical  position:  he  explaina 
the  existence  of  altruism  upon  egoistical  principles;  he  advocates 
the  total  abolition  of  all  altruism  by  carrying  these  same  cgotsUcal 
principles  to  their  logical  conclusion;  he  nevertheless  appeals  to 
that  moral  instinct  which  makes  men  ready  to  sacrifice  their  own 
narrow  personal  interests  to  the  higher  good  of  sodety — an 
instinct  profoundly  altruistic  in  character— as  the  nltinaate 
justification  of  the  ethics  he  enunciates.    Such  a  position  is  a 
reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  the  attempt  to  transcend  the  ultimate 
character  of  those  intuitions  and  feelings  which  prompt  men  to 
benevolence.    Thus,  though  incidentally  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  Nietzsche,  especially  from  his  criticism  of  the  ethics 
of  pessimism,  or  from  the  strictures  he  passes  upon  the  negntiine 
morality  of  extreme  asceticism  or  quietism,  his  system  Inevitably 
provides  its  own  refutation.    For  no  philosophy  which  travesties 
the  feal  course  of  history  and  distorts  the  moral  facta  is  Ixbdy 
to  commend  itself  to  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  however 
brilliant  be  its  exposition  or  ingenious  its  arguments.    Finally, 
the  conceptions  of  strength,  power  and  masterfulness  by  wlddi 
Nietzsche  attempts  to  determine  his  own  moral  ideal,  become, 
when  examined,  as  relative  and  unsatisfactory  as  other  criteria 
of  moral  action  said  to  be  deduced  from  evolutionary  principles. 
Men  desire  strength  or  power  not  as  ends  but  as  means  to  ends 
beyond  them;  Nietzsche  is  most  convindng  when  the  Uber- 
mensch  is  left  undefined.    Imagined  as  ideal  man,  i.e.  as  tnoraOty 
depicts  him,  he  becomes  intclltgible;  imagined  as  Nietzsche 
describes  him  he  reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  that  distinction 
which  chiefly  separates  man  from  the  animal  world  out  of  which 
he  has  emerged,  viz.  his  unique  power  of  self-consdousness  and 
self  criticism,  is  obliterated. 

It  was  upon  this  crucial  difficulty,  /.e.  the  transition  in  the 
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delation  of  monlity  ftom  tlie  ttige  of  punly  aidmal  and 
unconscKNis  action  to  spedfically  bumaa  aclion, — ije^  adioo 
directed  by  sdif-^oincioiit  and  pnrporive  intelUgenoe 
to  an  end  concervcd  as  food,'--t|iat  the  poleauc  of 
T.  H.  Green  and  his  iduUstic  foUoivcn  fastened.  And  it  b 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  metaphytacal  doctiincs  enunciated 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  crltidsa  not  in  themselves  vitally 
necessary  to  the  theory  of  morality  propounded  should  have  been 
regarded  as  the  mam  contribution  to  ethkal  theory  of  ideiiliat 
writers,  and  as  such  treated  severely  by  hostile  critici*  Gfeen's 
prindpal  objection  to  evolutionaiy  moral  philosophy  is  contained 
in  the  argument  that  no  merely  **  natural "  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  morality  is  conceivable.  The  knowtng  consciousness,*^ 
i.e.  so  far  as  conduct  is  concerned  the  moral  consdousness,-^ 
can  never  become  an  object  of  knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which 
natural  phenomena  are  objects  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  such 
knowledge  implies  the  existence  of  a  knowing  consciousness  as 
a  relating  and  uniting  inteUigence  capable  of  dktinguishing  itself 
from  the  objects  to  which  It  relates,  And  more  panicubirly  the 
existence  of  the  moral  consciousness  implies  '*  the  transition  from 
mere  want  to  consciousness  of  wanted  object,  from  impulse  to 
satisfy  the  want  to  effort'  for  the  realization  of  the  wanted 
objects,  implies  the  presence  of  the  want  to  a  subject  which 
distingui^es  itself  from  it."  Consequently  the  facts  ot  moral 
development  imply  with  the  emergence  of  human  consdousness 
the  appearance  (^  something  qualitatively  different  from  the 
facts  with  which  physiology  for  instance  deab,  imply  a  stratum 
as  it  were  in  development  which  no  examination  of  animal 
tissues,  no  calculation  of  consequences  with  regard  to  the  pre* 
aervation  of  the  species  can  ever  satisfactorily  explain.  However 
far  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if  the  presence  of 
consdousness  be  admitted  at  all,  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit 
also  the  presence  to  consciousness  of  an  ideal  which  can  be 
accepted  or  rejected,  of  a  power  of  looking  before  and  after,  and 
aiming  at  a  future  which  is  not  yet  fuHy  realized.  But  un- 
fortunately the  temporary  exigendes  of  criticism  made  it 
necessary  for  Green  to  emphaaiae  the  metaphysic  of  the  self, 
i.€,  to  iittist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  critical  cxaoiination  of  the 
pre>requi8ites  of  any  fonn  of  self<onsdousness  and  especially 
of  the  knowing  consdousness,  to  such  an  extent  that  critics 
have  kst  sight  of  the  real  dependence  of  his  metaphysic  upon  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  moral  oonsdousness.  The  philosophic 
value,,  the  sincerity,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  treatment 
of  moral  facta  and  institutions  have  been  fully  leoogniaed.  What 
baa  nqt  been  adequately  realised  is  tliat  the  metaphysical  basis 
of  his  system  of  ethics~the  argument,  for  example,  contained 
in  the  introduction  to  the  /VslcgMMNo— is  unfairly  treated  if 
divorced  from  his  treatment  of  morals  as  a  whole,  and  that  it 
can  be  justly  estimated  only  if  inteipreted  aa  much  as  the  con- 
clusion as  the  starting-point  of  moral  theory.  The  doctfine 
of  the  eternity  of  the  self,  for  instance,  against  which  much 
critidsm  (e.f.  Taylor,  Tim  Problem  ef  ConduO,  chap,  ii.)  has 
been  directed,  though  it  is  chiefly  expwascd  in  the  language  of 
cpistemology,  has  its  roots  nevertheless  in  the  direct  testinony 
of  m<Hral  experience.  For  morality  impliea  a  power  in  the 
individiia]  of  rising  above  the  interests  of  his  own  nsmnrer  self 
and  identifying  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  a  nniveraal  good  with 
the  true  interests  of  all  other  mIvcs.  Similar^  the  oonoeption 
of  the  self  as  a  moral  unity  arises  naturally  oat  ol  the  impossibility 
of  finding  the  summum  bonum  in  a  suoccssloa  of  transient  states 
ci  consciousness  such  as  hedonism  for  example  postulates.  Good 
as  a  true  universal  can  only  be  realized  by  a  true  self,  and  both 
imply  a  prindple  of  unity  not  wholly  expressible  in  terms  of  the 
particukrs  which  it  unifies.  But  whether  the  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  universal  good  be  the  true  one,  ut, 
whether  we  are  justified  in  identifying  that  sdf-oonsdousnesa 
which  is  capable  of  grasping  the  prindple  of  unity  with  the 
prindple  of  unity  which  it  grasps  is  a  metaphysical  and  thdstlc 
problem  comparatively  irrelevant  to  Green's  moral  theory. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  accept  hfa  criticisms  of  natumlism 
and  hedonism  whife  rejecting  many  of  the  metaphysicd  inferenees 
which  he  draws.    A  somewhat  similar  answer  might  be  returned 


to  time  criticn  who  find  Green's  useof  the  term  "sdf-reaJisaOon" 
or  **  tdf-devdopment  "  as  characteristic  of  the  moral  ideal  un* 
tatisfactwy..  It  is  quite  easy  to  exhibit  the  futility  of  such  a 
conception  if  understood  formally  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  moral  philosophy.  If  the  phrase  be  understood  to  mean  the 
realiaalion  of  some  capadties  of  the  self  it  does  not  appear  to 
disrriminatr  sufiicientjy  between  the  good  and  bad  capacities; 
while  the  realization  under  present  conditions  of  all  the  capadties 
of  a  self  is  impossible.  And  to  aim  so  far  as  is  possible  at  all< 
round  devdopment  would  again  ignore  the  distinction  between 
vice  and  virtue.  But  used  in  ihejense  in  which  Green  habituaUy 
uses  It  self-realization  implies,  as  he  puu  it,  the  fulfilment  by  the 
good  man  of  his  rational  napadty  or  the  idea  of  a  best  that  is  in 
time,  i^,  the  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  self  is 
never  ignored,  but  is- the  fundamental  assumption  of  h»  theosy. 
And  if  it  be  Urged  that  the  expression  is  in  any  case  tautologiGd, 
t.e.  that  the  good  is  defined  in  terms  of  sdf-reaKzation  and  self- 
realization  in  terms  of  the  good,  it  may  be  doabted  whether  any 
rational  system  of  ethics  can  avoid  a  similar  imputation.  Green 
would  admit  that  in  a  ceitain  sense  the  cohoepcioo  of  **  good  " 
is  indefinable,  i.e.  that  it  can  <Mily  be  recognised  in  the  particulars 
of  conduct  of  which  it  is  the  universal  form.  Only,  therefore, 
to  those  philosophers  who  believe  in  the  existeott  of  a  criterion 
of  morality,  «.e.  a  univenal  test  such  as  that  of  pleasure,  happiness 
and  the  like,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  worth  of  actions,  will 
Green's  position  seem  absurd;  since,  on  the  contrary,  such  concep* 
tions  as  those  of  "  self -devdopment "  or  *'  self-reaKzatlon  "  seem 
to  have  a  definite  and  positive  value  H  they  call  attention  to  the 
metaphysical  (mpUcations  of  morality  and  accurately  characterize 
the  moral  facts.  What  ambiguity  they  possess  arises  from  the 
ambiguity  of  morality  itself.  For  moral  progress  consists  in  the 
actualization  of  what  !s  already  potentially  in  eadstence.  The 
striking  merit  of  Green's  moral  philosophy  is  that  the  ideaCsm 
which  he  advocates  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  moral  habits  and 
institutions:  and  the  metaphysic  in  which  it  culminates'  is 
based  upon  principles  already  implidtly  recognized  by  the  moral 
consdousness  of  the  ordinary  man.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  Grccii's  teaching  than  the  belief  that  constructive  meta- 
physics could,  unaided  by  the  intuitions  of  the  moral  consdous- 
ness, discover  laws  for  the  regulation  of  conduct. 

But  although  Green's  loyalty  to  the  primary  facts  of  the  moral 
consdousness  prevented  him  from  constructing  a  rationalistic 
system  of  morals  based  soldy  upon  the  conclusions  of  metaphysics, 
it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  revival  of  interest  in  meta- 
physics so  prominent  in  his  own  speculations  should  lead  to  a 
more  daring  critidsm  of  ethical  first  principles  in  other  writers. 
Bradley's  EikUal  Studks  had  presented  with  great  brilliancy 
an  idealist  theory  of  morality  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  Green's  Frolegomena,  But  the  publication  of  Appearance 
and  Realily  by  the  same  author  marked  a  great  advance  .in 
philooophiosl  critidsm  of  ethical  postulates,  and  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  current  reconciliations  between  moral  first 
prindplcs  and  the  conclusions  of  metaphysics.  Appearance 
and  JUolUy  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  monUs,  yet  it 
inevitably  led  to  certain  oonduaioos  affecting  conduct,  and  it 
was  no  very  long  tine  before  these  oondusions  were  elabotmted 
in  detail.  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor'^  Problem  of  Condua 
.(1901)  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  and  independent 
contributiona  to  Moral  Philosophy  published  in  recent  years. 
Bat  it  oevertfaelftt  follows  in  the  main  Bradley's  line  of 
criticism  and  may  thecefoiie  be  regarded  as  representative,  of 
his  schooL  lliere  are  tvo  pridc^Ml  podtions  in  I^ofessor 
Taylor's  '«ork^— <x)  a  refusal  to  base  ethics  upon  metaphysics, 
and  (a)  the  discovery  qfaofiireamdlable  dualism  in  thenatureof 
morality  which  takes  many  shapes,  but  may  be  aummariaed 
roughly  as  oonsnting  in  an  nhlmate  opposition  between  egoism 
and  altniiam.  With  regaid  to  the  first  of  these  Taylor  says 
(op.  tii,  p.  4)  that  his  object  is  to  show  that "  ethics  is  aa  indepen- 
dent of  asetaphyaical  speculatiod  for  its  piindples  and  methoda 
as  any  «f  the  so-called  *  natuhd.idenoes ';  that  its  real  haaia 
must  be  seugitt  not  in  phllosophleai  tfacotias  aboot  the  natore 
of  the  Absolute  or  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  Universe* 
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but  in  the  empirical  facts  of  humaii  life  as  they  are  revealed  ttt 
us  in  our  concrete  everyday  experience  of  the  worid  and  mankindt 
and  sifted  and  systematized  by  the  sciences  of  psychology  and 
sociology.  .  .  .  Ethics  should  be  regarded  as  a  purely  *  positive ' 
or  *  experimental '  and  not  as  a  *  speculative  *  science.*'    With 

'  regard  to  the  second  position  one  quotation  will  suflke  (op.  cii. 
p.  183).  **  Altruism  and  egoism  are  divergent  develoJNnenls 
from  the  common  psychotog^cal  root  of  primitive  ethical  sentt<» 
ment.  Both  developments  are  alike  unavoidable,  and  each  is 
ultimately  irreconcilable  with  the  other.  Neither  egoism  nor 
altruism  can  be  made  the  sole  basts  of  mofal  theory  vilhout 
mutilation  of  the  facts,  nor  can  any  higher  categoty  be  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  which  their  rival  daima  may  be  finsUy  adjusted." 

Professor  Taylor  expounds  these  two  theories  with  great 
briUiaace  of  argmnent  and  much  ingenuity,  yet  neither  of  them 
will  perh^M  carry  complete  coaviction  to  tha  minds  of  the 
majority  of  his  critics.  It  is  curious,  in  the  first  place,  to  find 
the  independence  of  moral  philosophy  upon  metaphysics  sup* 
ported  by  metaphysical  arguments.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
real  character  of  the  interrelation  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
first  principles  it  is  obvious  that  Taylor's  own  dissatisfaction 
with  current  moral  principles  arises  from  an  inability  to  believe 
in  thdf  ultimate  rationality,  ix.  a  belief  that  they  are  untenable 
from  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  metaphysics;  and  perhaps 
the  moot  interesting  portion  of  his  bo<A  is  the  chapter  entitled 
**  Beyond  Good  and  Bad,"  in  which  the  highest  and  final  form 
of  the  ethical  consciousocss  of  mankind  is  subjected  to  searching 
criticism.  But  further,  it  is  becoming,  increasingly  apparent 
that  psychology  (upon  which  Taylor  would  base  morality)  itself 
hivolves  metaphysical  assumptions;  its  position  in  fact  cannot 
be  stated  except  as  a  metaphyseal  position,  whether  that  of 
subjective  idealism  or  any  other.  And  the  need  which  most 
philosophers  have  felt  for  some  philosophical  foundation  for 
morality  arises,  not  from  any  desire  to  subordinate  moral  insight 
to  q)eculative  theory,  but  because  the  moral  facts  themselves 
are  inexplicable  except  in  the  light  of  first  principles  which 
metaphysics  alone  can  criticize. 

Taylor  himself  attempts  to  find  the  toots  of  ethics  in  the  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind,  the  moral  sentiments  being  primarily 
feelings  or  emotions,  though  they  Imply  and  result  in  judgments 
of  ^proval  and  disapproval  upon  conduct.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  succeeds  in  clearly  distinguishing  ethical 
feelings  from  ethical  judgments,  and  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
lynonymous  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Implications  of  moral  "  judgment "  must  involve  a  reference 
to  metaphysics. 

Moreover,  it  li  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  Taylor's  quarrel 
with  current  moral  ideals  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  moral  judgment,  i.e.  from  the 
standpoint  of  real  goodness  they  are  unsatisfactory,  being 
tainted  with  evil.  Hence  it  appears  diflkuit  to  reconcile  what 
is  in  effect  a  belief  in  the  validity  of  the  judgments  of  the  moral 
consciousness  with  a  belief  that  the  real  source  and  justification 
of  that  consciousness  are  to  be  found  in  the  very  sentiments 
and  vague  mass  of  floating  feetings  upon  which  it  pronounces. 
Scepticism  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  result  of  such  a  position. 
Taylor's  polemic  against  metaphysical  systems  of  ethics  ia  baaed 
throughout  upon  an  alleged  discrepancy  and  separation  between 
the  facts  of  moral  "  experience,"  the  judgmenu  of  the  moral 
consciousness,  and  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  these  which 
the  philosophers  whom  he  attacks  would  by  no  means  accept. 
There  Is  no  doubt  a  distinction  betwieen  mocalhy  m»  a  form 

'  of  consciousness  and  reflectioD  upon  that  morality.  But  such 
a  distinction  neither  oorresponds  to,  nor  testifies  to,  the  eiBStenee 
of  a  distinetioa  between  moolity  a»  **  experience  "  and  morality 

■  as  "theory  "or  "idea." 

Taylor  is  more  pemaalve  when  he  ia  developing  hla  second 
main  thesifHhat  of  the  alleged  eilstwwT  of  aA  ultintte  dualism 
in  the  nature  of  morality.    Hia  accounta  of  the  gBnesia  of  the 

•  cottoeptioaB  of  obligation  and  respooaibility  «a  of  most  of  the 

'  ultimate  conceptions  with  winch  moral  phitosophy  doab  will  be 
accepted  or  eqjected  to  the  tfttent  t»  ^hich  the  «aJA  oontenUon 


concerning  the  paydiologiQal  basis  of  ethics  commends  itself  to 
the  reader.  But  In  his  exposition  of  the  fundamental  oontsadic- 
tion  involved  in  morality  elaborated  with  much  care  and  illustrv 
tive  argument  he  appeals  for  the  most  part  to  facts  iamillar  to 
the  uaphilosophical  moral  consciousness.  He  bevins  by  finding 
an  ultimate  opposition  between  the  instincu  of  aetf-assenioQ 
and  instincts  which  accnre  the  produaion  and  proiecuon  of  ihe 
ooming  generation  even  in  the  infra-ethical  world  with  which 
biology  deals.  He  traces  this  opposition  into  the  forms  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  social  life  of  mankind  (as,  t^.,  ia  the  dilficuliy  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  individual  sclf-developnieni 
and  self-culture  and  social  service),  and  finds  "  a  hidden  root 
of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  beneath  all  morality  "  (p.  243), 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  possible  to  pursue  any  one  type  of  ideal 
without  some  departure  from  singleness  of  purpose.  And  he 
finds  all  the  conceptions  by  which  men  have  hoped  to  rccondle 
admitted  antagonisms  and  divergencies  between  moral  ideals 
claiming  to  be  ultimate  and  authoritative  alike  unsatisfactory 
(p.  285).  Progress  is  illusory;  there  is  no  satisfactory  goal  to 
which  moral  development  inevitably  tends;  religion  in  which 
some  take  refuge  when  distressed  by  the  inexpUcable  contradic- 
tions of  moral  conduct  itself  "  contains  and  rests  upon  an  element 
of  make  believe  "  (p.  489). 

With  Taylor's  presentation  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
morality  is  expected  to  grapple  probably  few  would  be  found 
seriously  to  disagree,  though  they  might  consider  it  unduly 
pessimistic.  But  when  he  turns  what  is  in  effect  a  statement 
of  certain  forms  of  moral  difficulty  into  an  attack  upon  the 
logical  and  coherent  character  of  morality  itself,  he  is  not  so 
likely  to  command  assent.  For  the  difficulty  all  men  meet  with 
in  realizing  goodness,  or  in  being  morel,  is  not  in  itself  evidence 
of  an  inherent  contndiction  in  the  nature  of  goodness  as  such. 
And  what  perhaps  would  first  strike  an  unprejudiced  critic  in 
Taylor's  examples  of  conflicting  fdeab  or  antagonistic  yet 
ultimate  moral  judgments  would  be  the  perception  that  they 
are  not  necessarily  mond  ideas  or  judgments  at  all,  and  hence 
necessarily  not  ultimate. 

The  claims  of  self-culture  and  of  social  service  may  when 
considered  in  the  abstract  or  in  some  hypothetical  case  appear 
antagonistic  and  irreconcilable.  But  when  they  present  them* 
selves  to  the  individual  moral  consdouaness  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  (i)  that  there  can  be  only  one  moral  choice  possible, 
i.e.  that  their  opposition  (where  they  ate  opposed)  involves  no 
conflict  of  duties;  and  (2)  that  whichever  ideal  Is  in  the  end 
preferred,  opportunities  will  nevertheless  be  provided  within  iu 
realization  for  the  concurrent  realisation  of  activities  and 
capacities  ordi&arily  aasociated  with  the  ideal  alleged  to  be 
contradictoty.  For  just  as  there  is  no  self-realisation  which 
does  not  involve  self-sacrifioe,  so  there  is  no  room  for  that 
species  of  egoism  within  the  confines  of  morality  which  ia  in- 
compatible with  social  service. 

It  will  be  dear  from  the  foregoing  account  of  Taylor's  wort 
that  the  tendency  of  his  thought,  as  of  that  of  Bradley,  is  by  no 
means  directed  to  the  confirmation  or  roH^tabJishment  of  those 
principles  of  conduct  recognized  by  the  ordinary  moral  con- 
sciousness. Psychology  or  metaphysics  tend  in  their  systems  to 
usurp  the  place  of  authority  formerly  assigned  to  ethics  proper. 

It  would  be  true  on  the  whole  to  assert  that  evolutionary 
systems  of  ethics  such  as  those  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  or  Professor  S.  Alexander  {Alorai  Order  and  rrTfiagima 
Pfogreu,  1899),  together  with  the  metaphysical 
theories  of  morals  of  which  T.  H.  Green  and  Bradley  and  Taylor 
are  the  chief  represenutives,  have  dominated  the  field  of  ethical 
speculation  since  187a  Nevertheless  it  is  only  necessary  10 
mention  such  a  work  as  Martineau's  Types  of  Etkicai  Tkecry 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  type  of  nooral  philosophy  mosA 
characteristically  English,  i.e.  consisting  in  the  patient  analysis 
of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  moral  consciousness  itself,  has  given 
way  or  is  likely  to  give  way  to  more  ambitious  and  constructive 
efforts.  Martineau's  chief  endeavour  was,  as  he  himself  sa>'s. 
to  interpret,  to  vindicate,  and  to  systeniatize  the  moral  senti- 
ments, and  if  the  actual  exhibition  of  what  is  involved,  eg.,  in 
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B>on]  cbnite  ii  th«  vimEcatkiB  ct  mtmUiy  Uutiiou  mtj  be 
■aid  (0  have  been  auocevifuL  It  a  with  hji  liuvfpretAiioa  and 
Ijnieinuiiition  ol  the  moni  Hntlmcoli  that  most  of  Uanimsn'i 
critics  have  found  fualt-  It  ii  ImpouibJe,  «j..  to  accept  kii 
ordered  hicnrchy  ol  "  ^ngi  of  aciian  "  without  peiceiving 
that  the  real  piuiciple  Dpoa  arkich  tkey  cas  be  airaaced  in 
order  It  ill  muH  depend  upon  coD^deniioni  of  citnunMances 
and  coDsequeacs,  of  slatloiB  and  duLiet,  with  which  a  atricC 
iatuitionaJism  auch  as  that  of  Afartineau  would  have  no  dcalin^^ 
Similariy  the  notion  of  Conscience  as  a  special  faculty  giving  its 
pnnoun cements  immediately  and  witiiont  rejection  cannot  he 
maintained  in  the  face  oC  modem  psycbologjcal  analysis  and 
BUntiue  to  Ibenalun  of  moral  judgment  itself.  And  Mart  incau 
is  curiously  unsynpalheilc  to  the  universal  and  social  aspect 
of  nonlity  with  which  evolutioiuty  lod  idealbt  wnnl  philo- 
tophcts  are  so  largely  occupied.  Keverlhcloi  there  have  been 
few  moral  philosophers  who  hive,  apart  frvm  the  tdioiyacfasiva 
of  their  special  preposscuiona,  set  forth  with  drarcr  jjiiight  or 
withgrutcrnobililyof  language  the  cascntial  nature  of  the  moral 

Equal  in  importance  to  Martineau't  worL  is  Professt>r  Sidg' 
wkk'ii/(U«f]d/£libir],whichappc2intiiiiar4.    Thetwsworka 

,„ ^^     are  alike  in  loflinni  ol  ootlock  and  in  the  fact  (hat 

***""■    Ibejr  are  devoted 
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inquiry.  In  most  other  respects  they  diSa.  Jdanineau  is 
much  more  in  sympatby  with  idealism  than  Sidgwick,  whose 
work  cririslstA  in  a  restatement  from  a  novel  and  independent 
sllndpoint  ol  the  Utilitarian  position.  And  Sidgwick  has  been 
far  more  tucccssfid  than  any  other  moral  philosopher  with  the 
eiccptloil  ol  T.  Jl.  Green  and  Bradley  in  founding  a  school  of 
thought.  Many  of  his  most  acute  critica  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  how  much  they  owe  to  hia  teaching.  Chief  among  the 
more  recent  of  these  is  C.  E.  Moore,  whose  book  Priiuifia  EiJiica 
is  as  inpoitani  original  contiibulion  lo  ethical  iboughi.  And 
although  Dr  Hastings  Randall  ( TAe  Tkary  nj  Cmxt  toi  Etil, 
Oifotd,  i^ot)  iinot  in  igrecment  with  Sidgwick'i  own  particulaj 
type  of  hednnistic  theory  in  his  own  phikisophical  position,  he 
occupies  a  pcsnt  of  view  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sidgwick  *s 
Blia  attitude  oC  Rational  Ulilitaiianism.  fUshdall's  two 
volumea  exhibit  also  a  welcome  return  on  tbe  part  of  English 
Uumght  to  tbe  proper  business  of  the  moral  phiiosophei^-ihe 
eiaaination  of  the  natnreof  moral  conduct.  Other  worlis,  such 
u  Piofeasoi  L.  T.  Kobbouse's  Jf  r^rofr  in  EnUulion  or  FtolisioT 
E.^.  Wtstemunji's  Ori^ia  aifd  Deteleftuai  tj  Uc  Uarnl  litat^ 
testify  Co  a  continued  interest  in  the  history  oj  morality  and  in 
the  snthropalogical  inquuic*  with  which  moral  philoiopby  it 
dusely  connected. 

Much  that  is  of  JntpottaBce  for  moral  philosi^hy  has  recently 
been  wrillcn  upon  problems  Lhat  more  properly  belong  lo  the 
philosophy  of  religion  and  the  theojy  ol  knowlcdee.  J.  F. 
M'Taggan's  Stxiia  in  Htfdiim  Ccsiwjntr,  and  hit  later  work, 
S^eu  DsgrnoM  0/  Jidipon,  contain  interesting  coolribulions  to 
the  theory  ol  plessurs  and  ol  the  problem,  ol  free  will  and 
detenninism.  A  notable  instance  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
developments  of  the  theory  of  pragmatism  (f.i.),  Jlor  which 

Such  Hpccl*  a«  GODCCm  ethics  ioclude.  loi  ciatnple,  the  limited 
Indetumiiiliffi  involved  in  the  theory,  the  >L  titudE  of  the  religious 
conciousBeM  eipresaed  by  William  James  (ll'ill  i«  Bd'uat  and 
Pntiutism),  and  the  pragmatic  conceptioa  of  the  good. 
And  the  widespread  iotcfCEt  in  locial  problems  baa  produced 
a  revival  nf  speculation  concerning  questions  partly  political 
and  patty  ethical  In  character,  (.g.  tbe  nature  of  justice.  Finally 
it  has  bocome  apparent  that  jnany  pmblema  hitherto  left  for 
political  economy  to  solve  belong  more  properly  to  the  moralisi, 
if  not  to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  it  may  be  conbdently  ex- 
pected that  with  the  increased  compleiity  of  sodsl  life  and  the 
drujlpeatancc  ol  many  sanctions  ol  mor^ly  hitherto  regarded 
ta  {oviolable,  the  ftitare  will  bring  a  renewed  and  practical 
'  Cf.  A.  Selh  Prinale-PsllBon.  Ut  Phihsiip>.ical  R^iaiii.    llar- 


btocst  !■  die  the«i7  ol  eoMhict  likc^  U  had  M  trcA  dmlafi 

ments  in  ethical  qircidiition. 

BiiLrocaAPHV.— The  Nteniuiv  of  the  subject  is  so  larie  hi  all 
laniuafnibalonlyaimaUeiliKtioncaB  be  given  here.  Farlunlwr 
works  refererKc  nuy  tie  made  to  HibHdIjry  articles.  See  also 
Baldwiu'i  DkL  cf  Pkiloi.  jjKf  PtyiM.  voL  iu.  (1905),  pp.  813  lolL 
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(IS79).  e^m^ian  H  UrUM  (1SB9;  EoB.  tr.in(.  CiHSstreel.  «ill 
inlrod.  by  G.  F.  Slout.  le^i).  Ewiw^'mi'infiibHU  aUiValw 
■i  nulign  (Enjr.  trans.,  lM)lC.  K.  Lfwts,  FrKMml  c/ Ii/e  oxi 
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PailyiaU  (1891):  J.  II.  MMirhcad.  Etiaml!  r>S  EiKUi  (1801):  C. 
SImnel.  Einlntufit  in  Hit  Uiralicisicnulcfl  {1S91.  tSfl):  T.  Zlecler, 
Smi^  ElkUs  (1841):  T.  II.  Huxrcy.  EsoJuIu*  and  £Uifi  (1891)1 
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works  of  X'."F^'ill6eT«'t->V  C'Sant'i 
E.  A.  Weiientarck.  Ontin  onJ  fJmd 
QtOrge  Core,  Sciciilifil  Baiil  of  Vara 

attempt  to  eiplainethicsoa  purely  pbysicalprinciptet.  (H.IJ.W.) 

ETBIDPIA.  or  AETmoFiA  (Gr.  AlAorls),  the  ancient  classical 
name  of  a  district  of  nonh-easlem  Africa,  bounded  00  the  N.  by 
Egypt  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sca.>  The  applicalion  of  the 
nunc  has  varied  considerably  at  dlSeim  t  times.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  the  AtMopa  are  the  fi|rtbcst  o[  mankind  both  easiwird 
and  -westward;  the  gods  go  to  thdr  banquets  and  probably  the 
Sun  Mts  in  their  country.  With  the  growth  of  sdemific  geo- 
graphy they  came  to  be  located  somewhat  less  vaguely,  and 
indeed  their  name  wuemfdoyed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Asiyii.iB 
and  Hebrew  Cusb  <fl.».),  the  Kesh  or  EkOsh  of  the  Hieroglyphic* 
(first  found  in  Stele  ol  Senwojri  I.),  i.t.  a  country  eilending 
from  about  the  i4lh  to  the  t«h  degree  of  N.  tat.,  while  JU  limits 
to  the  E.  and  W.  were  doubtful.  Tlie  etymology  ol  the  oame. 
which  to  a  Creek  ear  meant  "  iwanhy-faced,"  is  unknown,  nof 
can  we  say  why  lo  oRidal  loscripiions  of  the  Aimnite  dynisly 
the  word  is  used  as  the  eqiuvalcnt  of  Hibishal  (whence  -lie 
'  For  Ihe  topography  sad  later  history  see  SLDANaodAaysiiM*. 
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moden  Abyasinia),  whkh,  from  tlie  contest  would  appear  to 
denote  a  tribe  located  in  S.  Arabiai  whose  name  was  rendered 
by  the  Greek  geographers  as  Ahasein  and  Atnssa, 

llie  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  their 
honourable  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  Greek  researchers,  from  Democritus  onwards. 
Herodotus  divides  them  into  two  main  groups,  a  straight>haired 
race  and  a  woolly-haired  race,  dwelling  respectively  to  the  East 
and  West,  and  this  distinction  Is  confimiied  by  the  Egyptian 
monuments.    From  his  time  onwards  various  names  of  tribes  are 
enumerated,  and  to  some  extent  geographically  k>cated,  most  of 
these  appellations  being  Greek  words,  applied  to  the  tribes  by 
strangers  In  virtue  of  what  seemed  to  be  their  leading  character- 
istics, €.§.  "Long-Uved,"  "  Fish<atets."  "Troglodytes,"   ^ 
The  bulk  of  our  information  is  deiived  from  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, whence  it  appears  that,  originally  occupied  by  independent 
tribes,  who  were  raided  (first  by  Scocferu  or  Snefru,  first  king  of 
the  IVth  or  last  of  the  IHrd  Dynasty)  and  gradually  subjected 
by  Egyptian  kings  (the  steps  in  this  process  are  traced  by  £.  W. 
Budge,  The  Egyptian  Sudan,  1907,  i.  505  sqq.).  under  the  XVUIth 
Dynasty  it  became  an  Egyptian  province,  administered  by  a 
viceroy  (at  first  the  Egyptian  king's  son),  called  prince  of  Kcsh, 
and  paying  tributes  in  negroes,  oxen,  gold,  ivory,  rare  beads, 
hides   and   household    utensils.    The   inhabitants   frequently 
rebelled  and  were  as  often  subdued;  records  of  these  repeated 
conquests  were  set  up  by  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  shape  of 
steles  and  temples;  of  the  latter  the  temple  of  Amcnhotcp 
(Aroenophis)  HI.  at  Soleb  or  Sulb  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
magnificent.    Ethiopia  became  independent  towards  the  nth 
century  B.C.  when  the  XXIst  Dynasty  was  reigning  in  Egypt. 
A  state  was  founded,  having  for  its  capital  Napata  (mod.  Mcrawi) 
at  the  foot  of  Jebel  BarkaJ,  "  the  sacred  mountain,"  which  in 
time  became  formidable,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Sih  century 
conquered  Egypt;  an  Egyptian  campaign  is  recorded  in  the 
famous  stele  of  King  Pankhi.    The  fortunes  of  the  Ethiopian 
(XXVth)  Dynasty  belong  to  the  history  of  Egypt  {q.v.).    After 
the  Ethiopian  yoke  had  been  shaken  oS-by  Egypt,  about  660  B.C., 
Ethiopia  continued  independent,  under  kings  of  whom  not  a  few 
are  known  from  inscriptions.    Besides  a  number  whose  names 
have  been  discovered  in  cartouches  at  Jebel  Barkal,  the  following, 
of  whom  all  but  the  third  have  lett  important  steles,  can  be 
roughly  dated:  Tandamane,  son.of  Tirbaka  (667-650),  Aspcrta 
(630-600),  Pankharer  (600-560),  Harsi6tf  (560-525),  Nastasen 
(535-500).    From  the  evidence  of  the  stele  of  the  second  (the 
Coronation  Stele)  and  that  of  the  fifth  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  sovereignty  early  in  this  period  became  elective,  a  deputation 
of  the  various  orders  in  the  realm  being  (as  Diodorus  states), 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  sent  to  Napata,  where  the  chief  god 
Amen  selected  out  of  the  members  of  the  royd  family  the  person 
who  was  to  succeed,  and  who  became  officially  the  god's  son; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  priestly  caste  was  more  influential 
in  Ethiopia  than  in  Egypt  both  before  and  after  this  period. 
Another  stele  (called  the  Stele  of  Excommunication)  records 
tlie  expulsion  of  a  priestly  family  guilty  of  murder  (H.  Schiifer, 
Klio,  vi.  387):  the  name  of  the  sovereign  who  expelled  them  has 
been  obUteratcd.    The  stele  of  Harsi^tf  contains  the  record  of 
nine  expeditions,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  subdued  various 
tribes  south  of  MeroS  and  built  a  number  of  temples.  The  stele  of 
the  last  of  these  sovereigns,  nowiiuhe  Berlin  Museum,  and  edited 
by  H.  Schfifer  (l.eipzig,  xgoi),  contains  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  in  its  author's  time. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
Cambyscs,  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Egypt,  but  (according  to  his 
own  account)  destroyed  the  fleet  sent  by  the  invader  up  the  Nile, 
while  (as  we  Icam  from  Herodotus)  the  land-force  succumbed 
to  famine  (see  Cahbyses).    It  further  appears  that  in  hb  time 
and  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  removed  from  Napata,  where  in  the  time  of  Harsidtf 
the  temples  and  palaces  were  already  in  ruins,  to  MerciS  at  a 
distance  of  60  camel-hours  to  the  south-east.    But  Napata 
retained  its  importance  as  the  religious  metropolis;  it  was  thither 
that  the  king  went  to  be  crowned,  and  there  too  the  chief  god 


deliveved  ks  oracka,  which  were  Qx  is  aald>  Imididay  obeyed. 

The  local  names  in  Nastaaen's  inscriptioo,  describing  his  royal 

circuit,  are  in  many  cases  obccure.    A  diy  named  Pnups  (Hicxo^ 

Pa-Nebes)  appears  to  have  constituted  the  most  northerly  point 

in  the  empire.    These  £thk»p«an  kin^s  seem  to  have  made  no 

attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt,  though  they  were  often  engaged 

In  wan  with  the  wild  tribes  of  tbe-Sudaa.    For  the  5th  and  4th 

centuries  B.C  the  histoiy  of  the  country  is  a  Uank.    A  fresh 

epoch  was,  however,  inaugurated  by  Eisimeoes,  a  contemporaxy 

of  Ptokmy  Philadelphua,  vho  ia  said  to  have'  maasacied  the 

priesu  at  Napata,  and  destroyed  sacerdotal  influence,  till  then 

so  great  that  the  king  might  at  the  priests'  order  be  compelled 

to  destroy  himself;  Diodonis  attributes  this  messuie  to  Erga- 

menes'  acquaintance  with  Greek,  cultuie,  which  he  introduced 

into  his  oountiy.    A  temple  .was  built  fay  this  king  at  Pselds 

(Dakka)  to  Thoth.    Probably  the  sovcretgnty  again  became 

hereditaiy.    Occasional  notices  of  Ethiopia  occur  from  this  time 

onwards  in  Greek  and  Latin  anthon,  though  the  special  treatises 

by  Agatharchides  and  others  aze  lost.    According  to  these  the 

country  came  to  be  ruled  by  queens  named  Candaoe.    One  of 

them  was  involved  in  war  with  the  Romans  in  24  and  23  b.c.; 

the  land  was  invaded  by  C.  Petronius»  who  took  the  fortress 

Premis  or  Ibrim,  and  sacked  thtf*  capital  (then  Napata);  the 

emperor  Augustus,  however,  ordered  the  evacuation  of  the 

country  without  even  demanding  tribute.    The  stretch  of  land 

between  Assuan  (Syene)  and  Maharraka  (Hiera  Sycaminus)  was, 

however,  regarded  as  bebnging  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  Roman 

cohorts  were  statwned  at  the  latter  place;    To  judge  by  the 

monuments  it  is  possible  that  there  were  queens  who  reigned 

alone.    Pyramids  were  erected  for  qUeens  as  well  as  for  kings, 

and  the  position  of  the  queens  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  their 

consorts,  though,  so  far  as  monumental  rqaresentations  (O,  they 

always  yielded  precedence  to  the  Utter.    Candacc  appears  to 

be  found  as  the  name  of  a  queen  for  whom  a  pyramid  was  built 

at  McroC    A  great  builder  was  Netekamane,  who  is  repnsented 

with  his  queen  Amanetari  on  temples  of  Egyptian  style  at  many 

points  up  the  Nile — at  Amara  just  above  the  second  rataraft, 

and  at  Napata,  9S  veil  as  at  MeroS,  Benaga  and  Naga  in  the 

distant  Isle  of  MeroC    He  belongs,  probably,  to  the  Ptolemaic 

age.    Later,  in  the  Roman  period,  the  type  in  sculpture  changed 

from  the  Egyptian.    The  figures  are  obese,  eqiedally  the  -women, 

and  have  pronounced  negro  features,  and  the  royal  person  is 

loaded  with  bulging  gold  ornaments.    Of  this  period  aho  there 

is  a  royal  pair,  Netekamane  and  Amanetari,  imitating  the  names 

of  their  conspicuous  predecessors.    In  the  4th  oentuzy  ajd.  the 

state  of  MeroC  was  ravaged  by  the  Nubas  (?)  andthe  Abyasiniana, 

and  in  the  6tb  century  its  placa  was  taken  by  the  Christian  state 

of  Nubia  (see  Doncola). 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  EthiopMnt  appear 
to  have  derived  their  religion  and  dvilixation  from  the  EgypiUanSb 
The  royal  inscriptions  are  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  diaracter 
and  the  Egyptian  language,  which,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
experts,  steadily  deteriorate  after  the  separation  ol  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt.  About  the  time  of  Ergamenes,  or  (acoonfing  to 
some  authorities)  before,  a  vernacular  came  to  be  emidoyed  in 
inscriptions,  written  in  a  special  alphabet  of  23  signs  in  parallel 
hieroglyphic  and  cursive  forma,  llie  cursive  is  to  be  read  from 
right  to  left,  the  hieroglyphic,  contrary  to  the  Egyptian  method, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  figures  face.  The  Egyptian  equiva- 
lents of  six  characters  have  been  made  out  by  the  aid  of  bO^igual 
cartouches.  Words  are  divided  from  each  other  by  pairs  of  dots, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  forms  and  values  of  the  signs  are  largely 
based  on  Egyptian  writing;  but  as  yet  decipherment  has  not 
been  attained,  nor  can  it  yet  be  stated  to  what  group  the 
language  should  be  assigned  (F.  LI.  Griffith  in  D.  R.  Maclvtr's 
Areika,  Oxford,  1909,  and  later  researches). 

Notices  in  Greek  authors  are  collected  by  P.  Faulitschlce,  Dm 
geograpkische  Erforsckung  des  afrikaniscken  Continents  (Vienna, 
1880);  the  inscriptions  were  edited  and  interpreted  by  G^  MasnefOw 
Reimc  anhiot.  xxii.,  JuCv. :  Aliianfes  4' Assyntiope  *t  d'Egypimegu, 
li..  iii.;  Records  of  the  Past,  vi.;  T.S.B.A.  iv.;  ScfOifer,  /.c,  and  Zett- 
sckrififir  dgyptische  Spracke,  xxxiii.  See  also  J.  H.  Breasted,  "  The 
Monuments  of  Sudanese  Nubia,'*  in  Amuictm  Jomnat  ^  Semilit 
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Lanpiawu  (October  1008).  and  the  work  o(  E.  W.  Budge  oted  above. 
A  descnption  of  the  chief  ruins  and  the  results  of  Dr  D.  R.  Maclvcr's 
researches  in  northern  Nubta»  begun  in  1907,  will  be  found  under 
SuD AH :    A  Hth-EgypiUm. 

TheAxumile  Kingdom.— Mxmilhe  ist  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  new  kingdom  grew  up  at  Axum  (q.v.),  of  which  a  king 
Zoscalcs  is  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  Maru  Erytkraei.  Frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  of  which  there  is  no 
authentic  chronicle,  have  been  made  out  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list: — (i)  Greek  in- 
scription of  Adulis,  copied  by  Cosmas  Indicoplcustes  in  545, 
the  beginning,  with  the  king's  name,  lost.  (2)  Sabaean  inscrip- 
tion of  £la  Amida  in  two  halves,  discovered  by  J.  Theodore  Bent 
at  Aziun  in  1893,  and  completed  by  £.  Littmann  in  1906.  (3) 
Ethiopic  inscription  probably  of  the  same  king,  imperfect 
(Littmann).  (4)  Trilingual  inscription  of  Aeizanes,  the  Greek 
version  discovered  by  Henry  Salt  in  1305,  the  Sabaean  by  Bent, 
and  the  Ethiopic  (Geez)  by  Littmann.  (5)  Ethiopic  inscription 
of  Aeizanes  (so  Littmann),  son  of  Ela  Amida,  discovered  by 
Eduard  Rappell  in  1833.  (6)  Ethiopic  inscriptions  of  HeUna- 
Dan*el,  son  of  Dabra  Efrem.  These  are  all  long  inscriptions 
giving  details  of  wars,  kcu  The  sixth  is  later  t^aa  the  rest, 
which  ai«  to  be  attributed  to  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  kingdom,  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  kjk  The  fourth  is  pagan, 
the  fifth  Christian,  Aeizanes  having  in  the  interval  embraced 
Christianity.  It  >was  to  this  king  that  the  emperor  Constaatius 
addressed  a  letter  in  356  a.d. 

Aeixanes  and  bis  successors  style  themselves  kings  of  the 
Axumites,  Homerites  (Himyar),  Raidaa,  the  Ethiopians 
(HabaSat),  the  Sabaeaas,  Silee,  Tiamo,  the  Bugaites  (Be^)  and 
Kasu.  This  style  implies  considerable  cooquesta  in  South 
Arabia,  which,  however,  must  have  been  lost  to  the  Axumites 
by  A.0. 378.  They  claim  to  ruk  the  Kasuor  Meroitic  Ethiopians; 
and  the  fifth  inscription  records  an  expedition  along  the  Atbara 
and  the  Nile  to  punish  the  Nuba  and  Kasu,  and  a  Iragment  of  a 
Creek  inscription  from  Merojl  was  recognized  by  Sayce  as 
commemorating  a  king  of  Axum.  Except  for  these  inscriptions 
Axumite  history  is  a  blank  until  in  the  6th  ccntniy  we  find 
the  Axumite  king  sending  an  expedition  to  wreck  the  Jewish 
state  then  existing  in  S.  Arabia,  and  reducing  that  oountry 
to  a  state  of  vassalage:  the  king  is  styled  m  Ethiopian 
chxonides  Caleb  (Kaleb),  in  Gnefc  and  Arabic  documents 
£|-Esbaha.  In  the  7th  century  a  successor  to  this  king, 
named  Abraha  or  Abraham,  gave  refuge  to  the  persecatcd 
foUowen  of  Mahomet  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  (see  Asabia: 
Historyf  ad  s'fMf.).  A  few  more  names  of  kings  occur  on  coins, 
which  were  struck  in  Greek  characters  till  about  ajx  700,  after 
which  time  that  bwguage  seems  definitdy  to  have  been  di^laced 
in  favour  of  Ethiopic  or  Gees:  the  condition  of  the  script  and 
the  coins  renders  them  all  difficult  to  identify  with  the  names 
preserved  in  the  native  Ittts,  which  aie  too  f aadful  and  mutually 
contradictory  to  f  nnish  of  themselves  even  a  vestige  of  history. 
For  the  period  between  the  rise  of  Islam  and  the  beginaiag  of 
the  modem  history  of  Abyssinia  there  are  a  few  notices  in  Arabic 
writers;  so  we  have  a  notice  of  a  war  between  Ethiopia  and 
Nubia  about  687  (C.  C.  Rossini  in  GJom.  Soc.  Asiat,  Jld.  x.  141), 
and  of  a  letter  to  George  king  of  Nubia  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia 
some  time  between  978  and  2003,  when  a  Jewish  (pieen  Judith  was 
oppitsaing  the  (Huistian  population  (I.  Guidi,  ibid.  m.  176,  7). 

The  Abyssinian  chronicles,  it  may  be  noted,  attribute  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  to  Menelek  (or  Ibn  el-Haldm),  son  of 
Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba.  The  Axumite  or  Menelek 
dynasty  was  driven  from  northern  Abysmnia  by  Judith,  but  soon 
after  another  Christian  dynasty,  that  of  the  Zagufis,  obtained 
power.  In  ia68  the  reigning  prince  abdicated  in  favour  of 
YekQn5  Amllk,  king  of  Shoe,  a  descendant  of  the  monarch  over- 
thrown  by  Judith  (see  Abyssimia). 

See  A.  Dillman,  Die  Anfdnge  des  axumitischen  RticJus  (Beriin, 
1879);  E.  Drouin,  Rente  archM.  xliv.  (1882):  T.  Mommsen, 
Cucktckte  der  riwnscken  Previnstm^  chap,  xiii.;  W.  Ditteaber^er. 
Orientis  Craeci  lustriplicnes  iefcdoe.  Nob.  199,900;  Littmann  a. 
Kroncker.  Vorbericht  der  deutuken  AkitmhExptiitim  (ficrtia«.i9Q6), 
and  Littnun's  subsequent  researches. 
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The  eaplpyncat  of  the  Gees  or  Ethiopic  language  for  litenuy 
purposes  appears  to  have  begun  no  long  time  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia,  and  lu  psgia  period  is 
represented  by  two  Axumite  inscriptions  (pubUsbed  by  D.  H. 
Mtliler  in  J.  T.  Beat's  Saaed  CUy  if  Ike  Eikiopiam,  1893),  and 
an  inscription  at  Matara  (pablisbed  by  C.  C.  Rossini,  RendietmH 
Accad,  Uncei,  s890).  As  a  literary  language  it  survived  its 
use  as  a  vernacular,  but  it  is  unknown  at  what  time  it  ceased  to 
be  the  latter.  In  Sir  W.  ComwaUis  Harris's  Hightandt  •/ 
Aetkiopia  (1844)  there  is  a  list  of  rather  more  than  100  works 
extant  in  Ethiopic;  subsequent  research  has  chiefly  brought  to 
lig^t  fresh  oc^Mes  of  the  same  works,  but  it  has  contributed  some 
fresh  titles.  A  conspectus  of  all  Uie  MSS.  known  to  exist  in 
Europe  (over  laoo  in  number)  was  published  by  C.  C.  Rosrfni 
in  1899  {RMtHeoiUi  A€ead»  Untei,  ser.  v.  vol.  viii.);  of  these 
the  Urgest  collection  is  that  in  the  British  Museum,  but  others 
of  various  sites  are  to  be  found  in  the  chief  h'brarics  of  Europe. 
R.  B.  Littmann  (in  the  ZtUsckriJt  jUr  Atsyrielogie,  xv.andxvi.) 
describes  two  collections  at  Jerusalem,  one  of  wliich  contains 
383  MSS.;  and  Rossini  {RendiemiH,  1904)  a  collection  of  35  MSS. 
belonging  to  the  Catholic  mission  at  Cfaercn.  Other  collections 
exist  ki  Abyssinia,  and  many  MSS.  are  in  private  hands.  In 
1893  besides  portions  of  the  Bible  some  40  Ethiopic  books  had 
been  printed  in  Europe  (enimierated  in  L.  (}oldschmidt's  BiUiO' 
tketa  AeOnepica),  but  many  more  have  since  been  published. 

Geez  literature  b  ordinarily  divided  into  two  periods,  of 
which  the  first  dates  from  the  estabhshmcnt  of  Christianity 
in  the  5th  century,  and  ends  somewhere  in  the  7th;  the 
second  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  Salomonic  dynasty  in 
r268,  continuing  to  the  present  time.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
translations,  made  in  the  first  period  from  Greek,  in  the  second 
from  Arabic.  It  has  no  authors  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second 
rank.  Its  character  as  a  sacred  and  literary  language  is  due  to 
its  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  in  the  ordinary  enumeration 
a  made  to  contain  8t  books,  46  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  35 
of  the  New.  These  figures  are  most  probably  obtained  by  adding 
to  the  ordinary  canonical  books  MaccdbeeSt  Tobit,  Juditk, 
Wisdom,  EcdcsiaslicMS,  Banuh,  Jubilus,  Enock,  the  Axension 
of  tsaiakf  Bsral  V.,  Skepkerd  of  Hermas,  the  Synodos  (Canons  of 
the  Apostles),  the  Book  of  Adam,  and  Joseph  Ben  Corion,  For 
the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  appears  to  be 
unknown  to  the  Ethiopic  Church,  whose  chief  service  to  Biblical 
literature  consists  in  its  preservation  of  various  apocryphal 
works  which  other,  parts  of  Christendom  have  lost  or  possess 
only  in  an  Imperfect  form  (see  Enoch;  Jubilees,  Book  or,  &c.). 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Maccabees  of  the  Ethiopic  Bible 
is  an  entirely  different  work  from  the  books  of  that  name  included 
in  the  Septuagint,  of  which,  however,  the  Abyssinians  have  a 
recent  version  niade  from  the  Vulgate;  specimens  of  their 
own  Maccabees  have  been  published  by  J.  Horovitz  in  tbe 
Zeitscknfl  JUr  Assyriologie,  vol.  xx.  The  MSS.  of  the  BibUcal 
books  vary  very  much,  and  none  of  them  can  claim  any  great 
antiquity;  the  oldest  extant  MS.  of  the  four  Books  of  Kings 
appears  to  be  one  in  the  Museo  Borgiano,  presented  by  King 
Amda  Sion  (1314)  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Jerusalem  (described 
by  N.  Roupp,  ibid.  xvi.  396-342).  Hence  P.  de  Lagarde  supposed 
the  Ethiopic  version  to  have  been  made  from  the  Arabic,  whicb 
indeed  is  in  accordance  with  a  native  tradition.  This  opinion 
b  held  by  few;  C.  F.  A.  Dillman  distinguished  in  the  case  of 
the  Old  Testament  three  classes  of  MSS.,  a  versio  amliqua,  made 
from  the  Septuagint  (probably  in  the  Hesychiaa  text),  a  class 
revised  from  Greek  MSS.,  and  a  class  revised  from  the  Hebrew 
(probably  through  the  medium  of  an  Arabic  version).  An 
examination  of  ten  chapters  of  St  Matthew  by  L.  Hackspill 
(ibid.  vol.  xi.)  led  to  the  result  that  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
Cospcb  was  made  about  aj>.  500,  from  a  Syro-occidental  text, 
and  that  ihb  original  translation  b  represented  by  Cod.  Paris. 
Aeth.  33;  whereas  most  MSS.  and  all  printed  editions  contain  a 
text  influenced  by  the  Alexandrian  Vulgate,  and  show  traces 
of  Arabic.    Rossini  (ibid.  x.  333)  has  made  it  probable  that  ths 
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Abba  SalSmA,  whom  the  OAtive  tradition  identifies  with  Fru- 
mentios,  evangelist  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  ascribed,  was  in  reality  a  Metropolitan  of  the  early 
14th  century,  who  revued  the  corrupt  text  then  current.  Of 
the  andcat  transUtlon  the  latest  book  is  said  to  be  Ecdesiasticus, 
translated  in  the  year  678.  The  New  Testament  has  been 
published  repeatedly  (first  in  Rome,  1548- 1549;  some  letters 
about  its  puUicatioo  were  edited  by  I.  Guidi  in  the  Arckhio  deiia 
Soe.  Rom.  di  Stcria  Patriae  x886),  and  C.  F.  A.  Dilhnann  edited 
a  critical  text  of  most  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apociyi^, 
but  did  not  live  to  complete  it;  portions  have  been  edited  by 
J.  Bachmann  and  others. 

Other  translations  thought  to  belong  to  the  first  period  are 
the  Sktr'ota  Makkbdr,  ascribed  to  S.  Pachomiua;  the  KmUn, 
a  collection  of  homilies  and  tracts,  beginning  with  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  Dt  recta  fid€\  and  the  Phytu/lopis^  a  fanciful  work 
on  Natural  History  (edited  by  F.  Hommel,  Leipsig,  1877). 

Of  the  works  belonging  to  the  second  period  much  the  most 
important  are  those  which  deal  with  Abyssinian  history  A 
court  official,  called  sako^l  U*a&unet  (secretary),  having  under 
him  a  staff  of  scribes,  was  employed  to  draw  up  the  public  annals 
year  by  year;  and  on  these  ofiBcial  compositions  the  Abyssinian 
histories  are  basexl.  The  earliest  part  of  the  Azum  chrou'cle 
preserved  is  that  recording  the  wars  of  Amda  Sion  (rj  14-1344) 
against  the  Moslems;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  even 
this  exists  in  its  original  form,  as  some  scholars  think;  according 
to  its  editor  (J.  Perruchon  in  the  Joum.  Asiai.  for  1889)  it  is 
preserved  ina  recension  of  the  time  of  King  Zar'a  Ya'kQb.  Under 
King  Lebna  Dengel  (1508-2540)  the  annals  of  his  four  pre- 
decessors, Zar*a  Ya'k&b,  Baeda  Maryam,  Eskender  and  Na'od 
(r4j4-X5o8)  were  drawn  up;  those  of  the  first  two  were  published 
by  J.  Perruchon  (Paris,  1893);  in  the  Joum.  Asiai^  for  2894 
the  same  scholar  published  a  further  fragment  of  the  history 
of  Baeda  Maryam,  written  by  the  tutor  to  the  king's  children, 
and  the  history  of  Eskender,  Amda  Sion  II.  and  Na'od  as  com- 
piled in  Lebna  Dengel's  time.  The  history  of  Lebna  Dengel  was 
published  by  the  same  scholar  {Journ.  Semit.  i.  274)  and  Rossini 
{RendkofUif  1894,  v.  p.  617);  that  of  his  successor  Claudius 
(1540-1559)  by  Conzelmann  (Paris,  X895);  that  of  his  successor 
Minas  (1559-1563)  by  F«  M.  E.  Pereira  (Lisbon,  1888);  those 
of  the  three  following  kings,  Sharsa  Dengel,  ZA  Dengel,  and 
Ya'kQb,  by  Rossuii  {RendkorUit  1893).  The  history  of  the  next 
king  Syaem'us  (1606-1632)  by  Abba  Meherka  Dengel  and  Tekla 
Shelase  was  edited  by  Pereira  (Lisbon,  189a);  the  chronicles 
of  Joannes  I.,  lyasu  I.  and  Bakaffa  (1682-1730)  by  L  Guidi, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1903-1905),  aJU  are  con- 
temporary, and  the  names  of  the  chronicfers  of  the  last  two 
kings  are  recorded.  Besides  these  we  have  the  partly  fabulous 
chronicle  of  Lalibela  (of  uncertain  date,  but  before  the  Salo- 
monian  dynasty  was  restored),  edited  by  Perruchon  (Paris, 
1892);  and  a  brief  chronicle  of  Abyssinia,  drawn  up  in  the  reign 
of  lyasu  II.  (1729-1753),  embodying  materials  abridged,  but 
often  unaltered,  was  published  by  R.  Basset,  in  the  Journ. 
Asiai.  for  1882  (cf.  Rossini  in  the  Rcndkonii,  1893-1894,  p.  668), 
and  has  since  formed  the  basis  for  Abvssinian  history.  Many 
compilations  of  the  sort  exist  in  MS.  in  libraries,  and  great  praise 
is  bestowed  on  the  one  which  E.  RUppcU,  when  travelling  in 
Abyssinia,  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  his  use.  It  is  now  in  the 
coIlectioD  of  his  MSS.  at  Frankfurt.  Ethiopic  scholars  speak  of  a 
special  "  historical  style  "  which  comes  from  the  mixture  of  the 
styles  of  different  periods,  and  (he  admixture  of  Amharic  phrases 
and  idioms.  The  historian  of  the  wars  of  Amda  Sion  is  credited 
With  some  literary  merit;  most  of  the  chrom'clers  have  little. 

llie  remaining  literature  of  the  second  period  is  thought  to 
begin  somewhat  earlier  than  these  chronicles.  To  the  time  of 
King  YekQn6  AmiSk  (1268-1283)  the  historical  romance  called 
Kehra  Nagaset  (Glory  of  Kings)  is  assigned  by  its  editor,  C. 
Bezold  (Bavarian  Academy,  1904),  other  scholars  gave  ft  a 
somewhat  later  date.  Its  purpose  is  to  glorify  the  Salomonlan 
dynasty,  whence,  in  spite  of  a  colophon  which  declares  it  to  be 
a  translation,  it  was  regarded  as  an  original  work;  since,  how- 
ever, it  shows  evident  «gns  of  having  been  translated  from  Arabic,, 


Be^ld  tttpposes  that  Its  author,  Ishlk,  was  an  immigrant  whose 
native  languaga  was  Arabic,  in  which  therefore  he  would  xutur- 
ally  write  the  first  draft  of  his  book.  To  the  time  of  Yagbca  Sion 
(06.  X  294)  belongs  the  Vision  of  Ike  Prophet  Habakkuk  in  Kartasd, 
as  also  the  works  of  Abba  Sallmfi,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Ethiopic  renaissance,  one  of  whose  sermons  is  preserved  in  a 
Cheren  MS.  With  his  name  are  connected  the  Acts  of  Ike  Passion, 
the  Service  for  Ae  Dead  and  the  translation  of  Philezius,  ijt. 
Philoxenus.  King  Zar'a  Ya'kab  composed  or  had  composed  for 
him  as  many  as  seven  books;  the  most  important  of  these  b  the 
Book  of  Ugkt  (Mashafa  Berhin) ,  paraphrased  as  Kirckenordnung, 
by  Dillmann,  who  gave  an  analysis  of  its  contents  {Ober  die 
Regierung  des  K&nigs  Zar*a  Ya'kob,  Berl.  Acad.,  1884).  He  also 
organized  the  compilation  of  the  Mirades  of  the  Virpn  Maxy, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Ethiopic  books;  a  magnificent  edition 
was  printed  by  E.  W.  Budge  in  the  Mcux  coUecUon  (London, 
1900).  In  the  same  reign  the  Arabic  chronicle  of  al-HakSn  was 
translated  into  Gees.  Under  Lebna  Dengel  (pb.  1540),  besides 
the  above-mentioned  collection  of  chronicles,  we  hear  of  the 
translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  history  and  martyrdom  of 
St  George,  the  Commentary  of  J.  Chrysostom  on  the  Epistk 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  ascetic  works  of  J.  Saba  called  Arcgiwi 
manfttsOwi.  Under  Claudius  (1540-1559)  Maba  Sion  is  seid  to 
have  translated  from  the  Arabic  Tke  Faitk  of  tke  Patkers,  a  vast 
compilation,  including  the  Didascalia  Apostoiorum  (edited  by 
Piatt,  London,  1834),  and  the  Creed  of  Jacob  Baradaeus  (pub- 
lished by  Coniill,  ZDMG.  xxx.  417-466),  and  to  the  same  reigo 
belong  the  Book  of  Extreme  Unction  {kfaskafa  KandU)*  and  the 
religious  romance  Barlaam  et  Joasapk  also  paraphrased  from 
the  Arabic  (partly  edited  by  A.  Zotenberg  in  Notices  et  EaOraits, 
voL  xxviii.).  The  Confession  of  Faitk  of  King  Claudius  has  been 
repeatedly  printed.  The  reign  of  Sharsa  Dengel  {eb.  1595)  '^'*^ 
marked  by  many  literary  monuments,  such  as  the  rdigions  and 
controversial  compilation  called  Matmura  Ckrestos,  and  the 
translation,  by  a  certain  Salik,  of  the  religious  encyclopaedia 
(Mashafa  HAii)  of  the  monk  Nikon;  an  Arab  merdiant  fron 
Yemen,  who  to6k  on  conversion  the  name  AnbflkOm  (Habakkuk). 
translated  a  number  of  books  from  the  Aralric.  Under  Ya'kfib 
{ob,  1605)  the  valuable  chronicle  of  John  of  Nikiou  was  translated 
from  AnUc  (edited  by  A.  Zotenberg  with  French  translation  in 
Notices  et  estraits,  voL  zilv.).  Under  Jdin,  about  1687,  the 
Spiritual  Medicine  of  Michael,  bishop  of  Adtrib  and  MaUg,  was 
tnuslated.  The  literature  that  Is  not  accurately  dated  conssts 
largdy  of  liturgies,  prayen  and  hsrmns;  Ethiopic  poctiy  is 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  represented  by  the  last  of  theae^  the  most 
popular  work  of  the  kind  being  an  ode  in  praise  of  tlie  Virgio, 
caDed  Weddase  Maryam  (edited  by  K.  Fries,  Leipsig,  1892). 
Various  hynn-books  bear  the  naaaes  IHgua,  Ztmrne^a  aaid 
Ma»at*et  (Antiphones);  tliere  is  also  a.  bibikal  history  in  weise 
called  Maskafa  Madbal  or  MeUIra  Zamdm.  Hmailies  also  exist 
in  lavge  munben,  both  original  and  translated,  aometinies  alter 
the  Arabic  fashion  In  rhymed  prose.  Uagiology  is  naturaBy 
an  iBkportant  department  In  Ethiopic  literature.  In  the  great 
collection  called  Synexor  (translated  originally  from  Arafaic, 
but  with  large  additions)  for  each  day  of  the  jrear  there  is  the 
history  of  one  or  more  saints;  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
H.  Diinsing  (1900)  to  derive  some  actual  history  from  it  Many 
texts  containing  lives  of  individual  saints  have  been  issued 
Such  are  those  of  Maba  Sion  and  Gabra  Chiestos,  edited  by  Budge 
in  the  Meux  collection  (London,  1899)  >  the  Acts  of  S.  Mercurius, 
of  which  a  frapnent  was  edited  by  Rossini  (Rome,  1904);  the 
unique  MS.  of  the  original,  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  in  the 
Geez  language,  was  burned  by  thieves  who  set  fire  to  the  editor's 
house.  The  same  Kholar  began  a  aeries  of  Vitae  Samtartm 
aniiquiorum,  while  Momtmenta  Aetkiopiae  kagiologica  and  Vttae 
Sanctorum  indigenarum  have  been  edited  by  B.  Turaiev  (Lcipxig 
and  St  Petersburg,  1 902 ,  and  Rome,  190^.  Other  lives  have  been 
edited  by  Pereira,  Guidi,  &c.  Sinilar  in  historical  value  to  these 
works  is  the  History  of  the  Exploits  of  Alexander,  of  which  variovs 
recensions  have  been  edited  by  Budge  (London,  1895).  Sec 
further  Alexamock  the  Gieat,  section  on  the  legends,  ad  fin. 
Of  Law  the  most  important  monument  is  the  Patka  N^tgasd 
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(Jndgroeflt  o(  Kings),  of  iHiidi  w  officutl  editioii  was  iasved  by 
I.  Guidi  (Rome,  1899),  with  an  Itafian  translatMn;  H  is  a  vtrsion 
probably  made  in  the  early  i6th  century  of  the  Arabic  code  of 
Ibn  'Assat,  of  the  12th  century,  whose  work,  being  meant  for 
Christians  living  under  Moslem  rule,  was  not  altogether  suitable 
for  an  independent  Christian  kingdom;  yet  the  need  for  such 
a  code  made  it  popular  and  authoritative  in  Abyssinia.  The 
translator  was  not  quite  equal  to  his  task,  and  the  Brit.  Mus. 
MS.  800  exhil)jts  an  attempt  to  correct  it  from  the  original. 

Science  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Gees  literaluie,  unless  a 
medical  treatise,  ot  which  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy, 
oomcs  under  this  head.  Philosophy  is  mainly  represented  by 
mystical  commentaries  on  Scripture,  such  as  the  Bo^  of  Ike 
Mystery  pfkeavcn  and  Earth,  by  Ba-Hailu  Michael,  probably  of 
the  xstb  century,  edited  by  Perruchon  and  Cuidi  (Paris,  1903). 
There  b,  however,  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Wise  Philo- 
sophers, made  by  Michael,  son  of  Abba  Michael,  consisting  of 
various  aphorisms;  specimens  have  been  edited  by  Dillmann  in 
his  Chicstomathy,  and  J.  Cornill  (Leipzig,  1876).  There  is  also 
tf  translation  of  5c£NJi^«s  ikeSiUnl,  edited  by  Bachmann  (Berlin, 
188$).  Far  more  interesting  than  these  is  the  treatise  of  Zar'a 
Ya*kQb  of  Axuro,  composed  in  the  year  1660  (edited  by  Utt- 
mann,  1904),  which  contains  an  endeavour  to  evolve  rules  of 
life  according  to  nature.  The  author  reviews  the  codes  of 
Moses,  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  and  decides  that  all  contravene 
Che  obvious  intentions  of  the  Creator.  He  also  gives  some 
details  of  his  own  life  and  his  occupation  of  scribe.  A  less 
original  treatise  by  Walda  Haywat  accompanies  it.  Epistolo- 
graphy  is  represented  by  the  diplomaUc  correspondence  of  some 
«f  the  kings  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  courts;  some 
documents  of  this  sort  have  been  edited  by  C.  Beccari,  Documenti 
inediii  per  la  sloria  £  EliopiQ  (Rome,  1903);  lexicography,  by 
the  vocabulary  called  Scwdsew,  The  first  Ethiopic  book  printed 
was  the  Psalter  (Rome,  1513),  by  John  Potkcn  of  Cologne,  the 
£rst  European  who  studied  the  langua^. 

See  C.  C.  Rossini,  '^  Note  per  la  storia  ktteraria  Abissina. 
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ftendiconti  delta  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei  (1899):  Fumagalli.  BiUiotrafia 
EiUtpka  (1893):  Basset.  Etmdf»  sur  I'kistoire  da  ITJku 


Itkiopie  (1882): 
Cacalacnes  ol  various  libra hcs,  vspeciatly  BritUli  Muaeom  (Wrnht), 
Paris  (Zotenberg),  Oxford  and  Berlin  (Dillmann),  Frankfurt  (Cold- 
Schmidt).  Plates  illustrating  Ethiopic  palaeography  arc  to  be  found 
JQ  Wright's  Catalogue;  an  account  of  the  iltusi rations  in  Ethiopic 
MSS.  is  given  by  Budge  in  his  Ltje  of  Maba  Stan ;  and  a  collection 
of  inscriptions  in  the  church  of  St  Stefano  dci  Mori,  in  Rone,  by 
Callioa  in  the  Artkino  delta  $oe.  Rom.  di  Storia  Fatria  (1888). 

(D.  S.  M.*) 

SrHKOLOGY  and  ETHNOORAPHY  (from  the  Or.  tfpot.  race, 
and  Xoyos,  science,  or7p&^iy,  to  write),  sciences  which  in  their 
narrowest  sense  deal  respectively  with  man  as  a  racial  unit 
imaHkiHi)t  i.e.  his  development  through  the  family  and  tribal 
ata^s  into  national  life,  and  with  the  distribution  over  the  earth 
of  the  races  and  nations  thus  fotmed.  Though  (he  etymology  of 
the  words  permits  in  theory  of  this  line  of  division  between 
ethnology  and  ethnography,  in  practice  they  form  an  indivbible 
study  of  man's  progress  from  the  point  at  which  anthropology 
(^.v.)  leaves  him. 

Ethnology  is  thus  the  general  name  for  investigations  of  the 
widest  character,  including  subjects  which  in  this  encyclopaedia 
are  dealt  with  in  detail  under  separate  headings,  such  as  Archae- 
oixx:y.  Ait  (and  allied  articles),  Commercc,  Geocraphy  (and 
the  headings  for  countries  and  tribes),  Family,  Naue,  Ethics, 
Law,  Mythology,  Folk- Lore  (and  allied  articles),  Puilolocy 
(and  allied  articles).  Agriculture,  AncHiTEcrtfRE,  Religion, 
Sociology,  &c.,  &Ci  It  coven  generally  the  whole  history  of 
the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  man,  as  it  has 
passed  through  the  stages  of  (a)  hunting  and  fishing.  (6)  sheep 
and  cattle  tending,  (<)  agriculture,  (d)  industry.  It  investigates 
bis  food,  his  weapons,  tools  and  implements,  his  housing,  his 
social,  economic  and  commercial  organization,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, language,  art,  literature,  morals,  superstitions  and  religious 
systems.  In  this  sense  ethnology  is  the  older  term  for  what  now 
is  called  sociology.  At  the  present  day  the  progress  of  research 
has  in  practice,  however,  restricted  the  "ethnologist"  as  a 
rule  to, the  study  of  one  or  more  branches  only  of  so  wide  a 


subject,  and  the  word  "  ethnology  "  is  mcd  with  a  sonyewbat 
vggue  Bseiuung  for  any  ethnological  study;  each  country  oc 
nation  has  thus  its  own  separate  ethnology.  It  becomes  morq 
convenient,  therefore,  to  deal  with  the  ethnology  as  a  special 
subject  in  each  case.  "  Ethiiography,"  in  so  far  as  it  has  a 
distinctive  province,  is  then  conveniently  restricted  to  the 
scientific  mapping  out  of  diflferent  racial  regions^  nations  and 
tribes;  And  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  rf  (er  the  reader  to  the 
separate  articles  on  continents,  8cc.,  where  this  b  done.  The 
only  fundamental  problem  which  need  here  be  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  whole  question  of  the  division  of  mankind  into 
separate  races  at  all,which  is  consequential  on  the  earlier  problem 
(dealt  with  in  the  article  Anihropology)  as  to  man's  origin  and 
antiquity. 

If  we  assume  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  in  remote  geological 
time,  the  question  arises,  was  this  pleistocene  man  specifically 
one?  What  evidence  is  there  that  bo  rcpresented,in  his  different 
habitats  a  series  of  varieties  of  one  species  rather  than  a  series 
of  species?  The  evidence  is  of  three  kinds,  (x)  anatomical, 
(3)  physiological,  (3)  cultural  and  psychicaL 

z.  Dr  JRobert  Munro,  in  his  address  to  the  Anthropological, 
section  of  the  British  Association  in  1893,  said:     "  AU  ihe^ 
osseous  remains  of  man  which  have  hitherto  been  collected  and 
examined  point  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
quarternacy  period,  if  not,  indeed,  from  its  very  commencement,  [ 
he  had  already   acquired  his  human  characteristics,"     By 
"  characteristics  '*  ia  here  meant  those  anatomical  ones  which 
distinguish  man  from  other  animals^  not  the  physical  criteria  of 
the  various  races.    Po,  then,  these  anatomical  characteristics 
of  pleistocene  man  show  such  differences  amoiig  themselves  and 
between  them  and  the  types  oC  man  existing  to-day  as  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  there  has  ever  been  more  than  one  species . 
of  man? 

The  undoubted  "osseous  remains"  of  pleistocene  man  are 
few.    Burial  was  not  practised,  and  the  few  bones  found  are  for 
the  most  part  those  which  have  by  mere  chance  been  preserved 
in  caves  or  rock-fhelters.    Of  these  the  three  chief  "  finds,",, 
in  order  of  probable  age,  are  the  Trinil  (Java)  brain-cap^  the  lowest 
human  skull  yet  described,  characterized  by  depressed  cranial 
arch,  with  a  cephalic  index  of  70;  the  Neanderthal  (Germany) . 
skuUi  remarkable  for  its  flat  retreating  curve  with  an  jodex; 
of  73-76;  and  the  two  nearly  perfect  skeletons  found  at  Spy 
(Belgium),  the  skulls  of  which  exhibit  enormous  brow  ridges 
with  cranial  indices  of  70  and  75<   AU  these  skulls,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  well-authenticated  human  lemains  such 
as  those  found  at  La  Naulette  (Belgium),  Shipka  (Balkan  , 
Peninsula),  Olmu  (Ita^),  Predmert  (Bohemia)  and  in  Argentina 
and  Braail,  make  it  possible  to  reconstruct  anatomically  the  vary-  - 
iog  types  of  pleistocene  man,  and  to  establish  the  fact  that,  in 
essential  features  the  same  primitive  type  has  persisted  through 
aU  time.    The  skeleton  bones  show  differences  so  slight  as  to 
admit  of  pathological  or  other  explanation.    What  Professor 
Kollmann  says  of  man  to-day  was  true  in  the  remotest  ages. 
Referriz^g  to  Cuvier's  statement  that  from  a  single  bone  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  very  species  lo  which  an  animal  belongs, ; 
he  says, "  Precisely  on  this  ground  I  have  mainly  concluded  that . 
the  existence  of  several  human  species  cannot  be  recognized,  for . 
we  are  unacquainted  with  a  single  tribe  from  a  single;  bone  of 
which  we  might  with  certainty  determine  to  what  species  it 
belonged."    Such  differences  as  the  bones  exhibit  are  progressive 
modifications  towards  the  higher  neolithic  and  modern  types,  and 
are  in  themselves  entirely  incapable  of  supporting  the  theory 
that  the  owner  of  the  Trinil  skull,  say,  and  the  "  man  of  Spy  " 
belonged  to  separate  species.    All  these  "osseous  remains" 
bdong  ,to  the  palaeolithic  period,  and  from  the  cranial  indices 
it  is  thus  clear  thai  palaeolithic  man  was  long-headed.    Neolithic 
man  is,  speaking  generally,  round-headed,  and  it  has  been  urged  < 
that  round-headedness  is  entirely  synchronous  with  the  neolithic, 
age,  and  that  the  long-headed  palaeolithic  species  of  mankind  ^ 
gave  place  all  at  once  to  the  round*hcaded  neolithic  species., 
The  point  thus  raised  involves  the  physiological  as  well  as, 
indeed,  more  than,  the  anatomical  proofs  of  man's  specific  unity. . 
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>.  All  phystotogists  agree  that  species  cannot  breed  wilh 
species.  Darwin  himself  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  princrple. 
If  then  the  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  types  represented  separate 
species,  they  would  be  found  to  remain  distinct  throu^  all  time. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  is  evidence  that  extreme  dolicho* 
cephaly  continued  into  neolithic  times,  and  was  only  slowly 
modified  Into  brachycephaly.  In  the  neolithic  caves  of  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  and  the  barrows  of  Great  Briuin,  skulls  of 
all  types  are  found.  The  later  cave-dwellers  and  early  dolmen 
builders  cl  Europe  were  at  first  long-headed,  then  of  medium 
type,  and  finally  in  some  places  exclusively  round-headed.  In 
England  the  round-heads  appear  to  be  synchronous  with  the 
metal  age,  as  ^hown  by  the  contents  of  the  barrows,  and,  as  on 
the  continental  mainland,  the  two  types  gradually  blended. 
Permanent  fertility  between  them  in  prehistoric  Europe  is  thus 
proved.  And  this  is  the  case  throughout  the  habitable  globe. 
An  examination  of  the  osseous  remains  of  American  man  supports 
the  view  that  the  human  species  has  not  varied  since  quaternary 
times.  The  palaeolithic  type  b  to  be  found  among  modem 
European  populations.  Certain  skulls  from  South  Australia 
seem  cast  in  almost  the  same  mould  as  the  Neanderthal.  After 
thousands  of  years  nearly  pure  descendants  of  quaternary  man 
are  found  among  living  races.  And  man's  mutual  fertility  in 
prehistoric  is  repeated  throughout  historic  times:  strict  racial 
purity  is  almost  unknown.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  species  man 
is  proved  by  the  test  of  fertiHty. 

3.  The  works  of  early  man,  everywhere  present  the  most 
startling-  resemblance.    The  palaeolithic  implements  all  over  the 
globe  are  all  of  one  pattern.    "  The  implements  in  distant  lands," 
writes  Sir  J.  Evans, "  are  so  identical  in  form  and  character  with 
the  British  specimens  that  they  might  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  same  hands.  .  .  .    On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  many  hundreds 
of  feet  above  its  present  level,  implements  of  the  European  types 
have  been  discovered;  while  in  Somaliland,  in  an  ancient  river- 
valley  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  Sir  H.W.  Seton-Karr 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  implements  formed  of  flint  and 
quartzite,  which,  judging  from  their  form  and  character,  might 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  drift-deposits  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Seine,  iht  Thames  or  the  ancient  Solent."    This  identity  in  the 
earliest  arts  Is  repeated  in  the  bter  stages  of  man's  culture; 
his  arts  and  crafts,  his  manners  and  customs,  exhibit  a  similarity 
s«  close  as  to  compel  the  presumption  that  all  the  races  are  but 
divisions  of  one  family.    But  perhaps  the  greatest  psychical 
proof  of  man's  specific  unity  ishis  common  possession  of  language. 
Theodore  Waltz  writes :  "Inasmuch  as  the  possession  of  a  bnguage 
of  reg^br  grammatical  structure  forms  a  fixed  barrier  between 
man  and  brute,  it  establishes  at  the  same  time  a  near  relationship 
between  all  people  in  psychical  respects.  ...    In  the  presence 
of  this  common  feature  of  the  human  mind,  all  other  differances 
lose  their  import "  {Anlkropdogy,  p.  273).    As  Dr  J.  C.  Prichard 
urged,  "  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be  recognized 
in  all  races  of  men.    When  wecompare  this  fact  with  the  observa- 
tions, fully  establbhed,  as  to  the  specific  instincts  and  separate 
psychical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient  beings 
in  the  Universe  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion 
that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."    It 
has  been  argued  that  stock  languages  imply  stock  races,  but 
this  assumption  is  untenable.    There  are  some  fifty  irreducible 
stock  languages  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yet,  taking 
into  consideration  the  physical  and  moral  homogeneity  of  the 
American  Indian  races,  he  would  be  a  recldess  theorist  vrho  held 
that  there  were  therefore  fifty  separate  human  species.    If  it 
were  so,  how  have  they  descended?    There  are  no  anthropoid 
apes  In  America,  none  of  the  ape  family  higher  than  the  Cebidae, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  trace  men.    Again,  in  AustraGk 
there  ts  certainly  one  stock  language,  yet  there  are  hot  even 
Cebidae.    In  Caucasia,  there  are  many  distinct  forms  of  speech, 
yet  ail  the  peoples  belong  to  the  Caucasic  division  of  mankind. 

Man,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  specifically  one,  and  thus  he 
mtist  hive  had  an  original  cradle-land,  whence  the  peopling  of 
the  earth  was  brought  about  by  migration.  The  evidence  tends 
to  prove  that  the  worid  was  peopled  by  a  generalized  proto- 


humaa  form.  Each  divisioo  «f  doaftkimi  would  dnis  have  had 
its  pleistocene  anccstorB,  and  would  have  become  differentiftted 
into  races  by  the  influence  of  dimatic  and  other  sarrotiiKlingt. 
As  to  the  man 's  cradle-land  there  have  been  many  theoifes,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  Indo-Mahjrsia. 

Of  all  animals  man's  Tange  aloae  coincides  with  that  of  the 
habitable  globe,  and  the  rdU  difllculty  of  the  "  cradle-hnd  " 
theory  lay  in  Explaining  how  the  human  race  spread  to  every 
bnd.  This  problem  has  been  met  by  geology,  which  proves 
that  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone  great  changes  since  man's 
appearance,  and  that  continents,  long  sinoe  submerged,  once 
existed,  making  a  complete  land  communication  from  Indo- 
Mabysb.  The  evidence  for  the  Indo-African  continent  has  been 
summed  up  by  R.  D.  Oldham,*  and  proofs  no  less  cogent  aie 
avaibble  of  the  former  existence  of  an  Eurafrican  continent, 
while  the  extension  of  Australb  In  the  direction  of  New  Guinea 
is  more  than  probable.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  man  was  free 
to  move  in  all  directions  over  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The 
western  hemisphere  was  movt  than  probably  connected  wick 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  Tertiary  times,  by.  a  cootinenl,  Che  existence 
of  which  is  evidenced  by  a  submarine  bank  stretching  froa 
Scotbnd  through  the  Faeroes  and  Icebnd  to  Greenbnd.  and 
on  the  other  side  by  continuous  bnd  at  what  b  now  the  Behriog 
Straits. 

Acdimatizatibn  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the 
cradle-bnd  theory,  but  the  peopling  of  the  globe  took  pUce  b 
inter-Cbcbl  if  not  pre-Gbcial  ages,  when  the  climate  was  mock 
milder  everywhere,  and  thus  pleistocene,  man  met  no  diraatic 
diflliculties  in  his  migratioos. 

Probably  before  the  close  of  Palaeolithic  times  all  the  primary 
divisions  of  man  werespecblized  in  their  several  habitats  by  the 
influence  <^  their  surroundings.  The  profound  effect  of  climate 
is  seen  in  the  rebtive  culture  of  races.  Thus,  trofMcal  countries 
are  inhabited  by  savage  or  semi-savage  peoples,  while  the  higher 
races  are  confined  to  temperate  awes.  The  primary  divisions 
of  mankind,  Ethiopfc,  MongoUc,  Caucasic,  were  certainly 
diiTcrentbted  in  neolithic  tinies,  and  these  criterb  had  almo&t 
certainly  occurred  not  consecutively  in  one  area  but  simultane- 
ously in  several  areas.  A  Negro  was  not  metamorphosed  into  a 
Mongol,  nor  the  btter  into  a  White,  but  the  several  seni-simian 
precursors  under  varying  environments  developed  into  general- 
ised Negro,  generalized  Mongol,  generalized  Caucasian 

Taking,  then,  these  three  primary  divisions  as  those  into 
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lidbn  and  Af  ricAO 
coal  measures^are  without  exception  identical,  and  among  th«  few 
animals  which  have  t>cen  found  in  India  one  is  indistinguishable 
from  an  African  spedes,  Another  b  cloiely  allied,  and  both  faunas 
are  characterized  by  the  very  renurkable  genus  group  of  reptiles 
cpmprisin^  the  Dicynodon  and  other  allied  forms  (see  Manmai  fj 
Ceofogjf  of/ndio,  and  ed.  p.  aoj).    These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
analogies,  for  near  the  coast  01  Soiith  Africa  there  are  developed  a 
series  of  beds  containing  the  plant  fosstb  in  the  lower  part  and 
marine  shelb  in  the  upfxr,  known  as  the  Uitenfaace  aeries,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  small  patches  of  the  Rai>nah&l  scries 
along  the  east  coast  of  IndU.    The  few  ()bnt  forms  found  in  th« 
lower  beds  of  Africa  are  mostly  identical  with  or  closely  allied  to  the 
Rajmab&l  species,  while  <rf  the  very  few  liiarine  shells  in  the  indun 
outcropsi  which  are  suflictently  well  preserved  for  idcndfitatioQ.  ai 
least  one  species  is  identical  with  an  African  form.    These  very 
cIqm  rebtionships  between  the  plants  and  animals  of  Indb  axid 
Africa  at  this  remote  period  appear  inexpficable  unless  there  m*cre 
direct  bnd  commufiicactons  between  them  over  what  h  now  the 
Indbn  Ocean.    On  the  east  coast  of  India  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  and 
on  the  looast  of  South  Africa,  xht:  madoe  fossils  of  Ute  Jurassic  and 
early  cretaceous  age  are  largely  identical  with,  or  very  closely  alUod 
to  each  other,  showing  that  they  must  have  bcrh  inhabitants  of  one 
and  the  same  great  sea.     In  western  India  the  fossils  of  the  same  ace 
belong  to  a  fauna  wkkh  is  found  in  the  north  of  Madagascar,  i« 
northern  and  eastern  Africa,  in  western  Asia,  and  ranges  into  Eorope 
— a  fauna  differing  so  radically  from  that  ol  the  eastern  exposures 
that  only  a  few  specimens  of  world-wide  range  are  found  in  both. 
Seeing  triat  the  distances  between  the  separate  outcrops  containing 
refvesentatives  of  the  two  faunas  are  mucfi  less  timn  those  separating 
the  outcrops  from  the  nearest  ones  of  the  same  fauna*  the  only 
possible  expbnation  of  the  facts  is  that  there  was  a  continuous 
stretch  of  dry  land  connecting  South  Africa  and  Indb  and  separating 
two  distinct  marine  aook)gical  provinces.'* 
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Polynesian  races  of  the  Eastern  Pacific,  Samouis, 
Haoaiians,  Maoris,  tit.,  lhe  prolo-MaJay  peoples  of  lhe  Cii&Iern 
iichipdago,  lonielinics  termed  Indonejiau.  rtpnuniMl  by 
lhe  Dyak>  ol  Boroeo  itid  the  Baliaks  of  Sunuua,  lhe  Tedu 
of  India  and  the  Ainus  oi  Japan. 

east  of  alinedrawnfromLaplaadtoSiam.  His  physical  chuac- 
tedstics  are  a  short  squat  body,  a  yellowish-brown  or  coppery 
complexion,  hair  bnk,  siraight  and  black,  flat  small  nose,  aroad 
skull,  usually  vjihoul  prominent  brow-iidgcs.  and  black  oblique 
eyes.  Of  the  typical  Mongolic  races  lhe  chief  are  the  Chinese, 
Tibetans,  Burmese,  Siamese;  the  Finnic  group  ol  races  occupy- 
ing Noithern  Europe,  such  as  Finns,  Lapps,  Samoyedes  and 
Osiyiks,  and  lhe  Arctic  Asiatic  group  represenlul  by  lhe  Chukchii 
and  Kamchadalci;  the  Tunguses,  Cilyaks  and  Colds  norih  of, 
and  the  Mongolt  proper  west  o[,  Manchuria;  tbe  pun  Turkic 
peoples  and  lhe  Japanese  and  "  "  
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as  special  modifications  ol  the  typical  Negro  to-day,  olhi 
actuilly  nearer  the  true  gcneralited  Negroid  lypc  of  neoliihic 
times.  First  are  lhe  Bushman  of  South  Africa,  dimiaulivc 
in  stature  and  ol  a  yellowijh-browii  cokiiit:  the  neighbouring 
Holtenlct  Is  believed  lo  he  the  tciull  of  crossing  between  the 
Bnahman  and  the  Inie  Negro.  Second  are  the  large  Negrito 
family,  represented  in  Africa  by  lhe  dwarf  races  of  lhe  equatorial 
Ibmts.  (lie  Akkas,  Batwas,  Wochuas  and  olhers,  and  beyond 
Africa  by  the  Andaman  Islandcri,  the  Aeias  of  the  Philippines, 
and  probably  the  Senanp  and  other  aboriginat  Iribcs  id  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Tbe  Negroid  type  >cem3  lo  have  been  tbe 
earliest  predorainanlin  lhe  South  Sea  islands,  Init  it  is  impossible 
(0  say  cfttalBly  whether  it  is  ilself  derived  tram  the  Negrito, 
or  the  latter  b  a  modificalion  ol  it,  as  has  been  lugjested  above. 
In  Melannia,  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  <A  Ktw  Caledonia, 
id  other  hbnds,  represent  a  mote  or  lee  Negroid  type,  as  did 
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e  name  given  lo  the  ally!  radical 
CiHi.  The  compounds  containing  this  radical  are  treated 
under  other  headings;  the  hydrii 
the  alcohol,  C,K.OH,  is  lhe  ordii 
the  D.ide  (C,H,)/)  is  ordinary  ether. 

ETRVL  CHLORIDE,  a-  HvoaociiLOiIc  Ethei,  C,I1,CI,  . 
chemical  compound  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acii 
gat  into  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  h'quld  with  a  sneetis 
burning  taste  and  an  agreeable  odour.    It  is  eitremely  vobtilt 
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is  stored  in  glass  lubes  fitted  wilh  screw, 
dipped  nOBle).  The  vapour  bums  with  a  smoky  green-edged 
flame.  It  is  largely  used  in  denlistry  and  slight  surgical  opera- 
tions 10  produce  local  anaeslhesia  f«.v.),  and  is  tnown  by  the 
tntde-naine  kelene.  Mote  volatile  anaesthetics  such  at  anestUe 
or  ansesthyl  and  roryl  are  produwd  hy  oiiiing  with  methyl 
chloride;  a  mimure  of  nhyl  and  methyl  chlorides  with  ethyl 
bromide  is  known  as  wuinoform. 

ETHYIKH^  or  Etkene,  CiH„  or  H,C-CK„  the  first  rcpre- 
•entaiive  of  the  leries  of  olefine  hydrocarbons,  is  found  in  coal 
gas.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  a  miiluic  ol  ethyl  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  add.  C.  S.  Newth  IJtur.  Chcni.  S«.,  igoi,  ^9, 
p.  flij)  obtains  a  purer  product  by  dropping  ethyl  alcohol  into 
syrupy  phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  i-J5)  warmed  to  100°  C,  Sub- 
sequently raising  the  temperature  to  5K>*  C.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  eihylidcne  chloride  (B- 
ToIIen,  Ann..  tSM.  >J7,  p.  311);  by  the  reduction  of  copper 
acetylide  with  linc  dust  and  ammonia;  by  heating  ethyl 
lolullon  of  caustic  potash;  by  passing 
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red-hM  copper;  and  by  the  electrolysis  of 
of  polatiium  iuccinale, 

(CHi.C<W(),-(-=H,0-CJI.-f-2CO>-l-2KOH-HHt 
It  is  a  colourless  gas  of  somewhat  sweetish  tasle;  it  b  (lightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  can  b« 

at-iSi'  C.  aod  melts  al-i69°  C.  (K-  Okaewski);  11  boils  at 
-105°  C.  (L- P.  Caillelel),  oi-iai°  lo-ioj°  C.  (K. Olsuwaki). 
Its  critical  temperature  it  13°  C,  and  its  specific  gravity  iao-ipja* 
<air- 1).  The  specific  gravity  of  liquid  ethylene  i»o-jS6<3''  C). 
Eibylene  burm  wilh  a  bright  luminous  ftime,  andfonnss  very 
cxplcsive  mixture  wilh  oxygeiL  For  t  he  combustion  of  elhyletn 
tee  PuUE-  On  strong  healing  it  decDmpoMS,  giving,  Bimit 
other  products,  carbon,  methane  and  acetylene  (M.  Beilbdot, 
Aiai.,  i£66,  ijQ,  p.  aj}).  Being  an  unsaioraleit  hydrocaibon, 
it  is  capable  of  formii^  addilion  ptoducii,  <.(.  ii  corabinea  trilh 
hydngcn  in  the  prtteoce  oi  platinum  black,  U  form  tlhane, 
C,Hfc  wilh  sulphur  trio-ide  lo  form  cwbyl  suliAale,  Cai.tS0i)6 
with  hydrobrninic  and  bydiiodic  acidi  at  100°  C.  lo  fonn  ethyl 
bnmide,  CiH.Br,  and  ethyl  iodide,  CiHiI,  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  ifio-ijo'C- tolorm  eihyUulphuricacid,  CH.-HSOi,  and  with 
hypochloroia  acid  to  form  gtycol  chlothydcin,  CICH.-CH,-t 
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chlorides  aie  knowa;  e.g,  ferric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  ether 
al  ISO**  C.  gives  CA-FeCls-2HsO  (J.  Kachtler,  Ber.,  1869,  2, 
<p*  5i(0»  while  plstinum  bichloride  in  ooncentratcd  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  al^orbs  ethylene,  forming  the  compound  CsHi'PtCIt 
(K.  Bifnbsuffl,  Attn.,  1868, 145,  p.  69). 

(  tnSKHE,  CHARLES  OUILLAUMB  (1778-1845),  French 
dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  near  Saint  Dixier, 
Haute  Mame»  on  the  5th  of  January  1778.  Ht  held  various 
municipal  offices  under  the  Revolution  and  came  in  1796  to 
Siiiii,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera,  Le  Rive,  in  1799,  in 
collaboration  with  Anlolne  Frederic  Cresnick.  Although 
^ienne  continued  to  write  for  the  Paris  theatres  for  twenty 
yean  from  that  date,  he  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  author 
of  one  comedy,  which  excited  considerable  controversy.  Les 
Dewc  Cendres  was  represented  at  the  Th£4trc  Francais  on  the 
I  ith  of  August  1810,  and  procured  for  its  author  a  seat  in  the 
Academy.  A  rumour  was  put  in  circulation  that  £tienae  had 
drawn  largely  on  a  manuscript  play  in  the  imperial  library, 
entitled  Conaxa,  cu  les  gitndret  dupis»  His  rivals  were  not  slow 
to  take  up  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  to  which  £lienne  replied 
that  the  story  was  an  old  one  (it  existed  In  an  old  French /a6/u»v> 
and  had  already  been  treated  by  Alexis  Piron  in  Les  FUs  mgrcls. 
He  was,  however,  driven  later  to  make  admissions  which  at 
least  showed  a  certain  lack  of  candour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  made  on  him  was  no  doubt  in  part  due  to  his  position 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  official  Journal  de  I' Empire.  His  next 
play,  L^lntriganfe  (18 12),  hardly  maintained  the  high  level  of 
l^s  Deux  Cendres;  the  patriotic  opera  UOrifiamme  and  his  lyric 
mast  erpiece/ccon^  dale  from  1814.  £tiennc  had  been  secretary 
to  Hugues  Bernard  Maret,  due  de  Bassano,  and  in  this  capacity 
had  accompanied  Napoleon  throughout  his  campaigns  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria  and  Poland.  During  these  journeys  he  pro- 
duced one  of  his  best  pieces,  Brueys  el  Palaprat  (1807).  During 
(he  Restoration  £tienne  was  an  active  member  of  the  opposition. 
He  was  seven  timci  returned  as  deputy  for  the  department  of 
Mcuse,  and  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  revolution  of  1830, 
but  the  reforms  actually  carried  out  did  not  fulfil  his  expectations, 
and  he  gradually  retired  from  public  li/e.  Among  his  other 
plays  may  be  noted:  Les  Deux  Mires,  Le  Pacta  de  Suresnes,  and 
La  PetUe  £c(^e  des  ptrcs,  all  produced  in  1802,  in  collaboration 
with  his  friend  Gaugiran  deNanteuil  (1778-1830).  With  Alphonse 
Dieudonn6  MartainviUe  (i 779-1830)  he  wrote  an  Histoire  du 
Thidlre  Fran^ais  (4  vols.,  1802)  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
£tiennc  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  romanticists,  one  of  whom, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  was  his  successor  and  panegyrist  in  the  Academy. 
He  died  on  the  X3th  of  March  1845. 

His  (Euores  (6  vols.,  184^1853)  contain  a  notice  of  the  author  by 
L:  Thie&s£. 

ETIQUETTB,  a  term  for  ceremonial  usage,  the  rules  of  be- 
haviour observed  in  society,  more  particularly  the  formal  rules 
of  ceremony  to  be  observed  at  court  functions,  &c.,  the  pro- 
cedure, especially  with  regard  to  precedence  and  promotions 
in  an  oiiganized  body  or  society.  Professions,  such  as  the  law 
or  medidne,  observe  a  code  of  etiquette,  which  the  members 
must  observe  as  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and 
preventing  injury  to  its  members.  The  word  is  French.  The 
O.  Fr.  estiquetu  or  esllquel  meant  a  label,  or  "  ticket,"  the  true 
English  derivative.  The  ultimate  origin  is  Teutonic,  from 
sticken,  to  post  up,  stick,  affix.  Cotgrave  explains  the  word  in 
French  as  a  billet  for  the  benefit  or  advantage  of  him  that  receives 
it,  a  form  of  introduction  and  also  a  notice  affixed  at  the  gate 
of  a  court  of  law.  The  development  of  meaning  in  French  from 
a  label  to  ceremonial  rules  b  not  difficult  in  itself,  i)ut,  as  ^  the 
Nn>  Engjlish  Dictionary  points  out,  the  history  has  not  been 
deariycsUblished. 

'  ETNA  (Gr;  A!rvif,'f^om  aWu,  hvan;  Lat  Aetna),  a  vblcano  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  the  summit  of  which  is  18  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Catania.  Its  height  was  ascertained  to  be  10,758  ft.  in  1900, 
having  decreased  from  10,870  ft.  in  i86t.  It  covets  ^bout  460 
sq.  m.,  and  by  rail  the  distance  round  the  base  of  the  mountain 
Is  8&m.,  though,  as  the  railway  in  some  places  travels  high,  the 
correct  measurement  is  about  91  m.    lite  height  cannot  have 


been  very  different  tn  tnctent  Umcs,  for  the  so-called  Torre  dd 
Filosofo,  which  is  only  ti88  ft.  below  the  present  summit,  is  a 
building  of  Roman  date.  The  shape  is  that  01  a  truncated  cooe. 
interrupted  on  the  west  by  the  Valle  del  Bove,  a  huge  sterile 
abyss,  3  m.  wide,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  perpendicular 
ch'ffs  (2000  to  4000  ft.).  Its  south-west  portion,  which  is  the 
deepest,  was  perhaps  the  original  crater.  There  are  also  some 
200  sut>sidiary  cones,  some  of  them  over  3000  ft.  iiigh,  whicb 
have  risen  over  lateral  fissures.  On  the  sk>pes  of  the  mountiiin 
there  are  three  distinct  zones  of  vegetation,  distinguished  by 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  273  ff.).  The  lowest,  up  to  about  3000  ft.,  is  the 
zone  of  cultivation,  where  vegetables,  and  above  them  where 
water  is  more  scanty,  vines  and  olives  flourish.  Owing  to  its 
extraordinary  fertility  it  is  dense  y  populated,  having  930 
inhabitants  per  sq.  m..  below  2600  ft.,  and  3056  inhabitants 
per  sq.  m.  rn  the  triangle  between  Catania,  Nicolosi  and  Adreak. 
The  next  zone  is  the  wooded  zone,  and  is  hardly  inhabited,  only 
a  few  isobted  houses  occurring.  The  lower  part  of  it  (up  to 
about  6000  ft.)  consists  chiefly  of  forests  of  evergreen  pines 
{Pinus  nigricans),  the  upper  (up  to  about  6800  ft.)  of  birchwoods 
(  Beluia  tUba),  A  few  oaks  and  red  beeches  occuri  while  chestnut 
trees  grow  anywhere  between  looo  and  5300  fL  In  the  third  and 
highest  zone  the  vegetation  is  stunted,  and  there  b  a  narrow  zaae 
of  sub-Alpine  shrubs,  but  no  Alpine  jQora.  In  the  last  2000  ft. 
five  phanerogamous  species  only  are  to  be  found,  the  first  three 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mountain:  Senecio  Einensis  («hidi 
is  found  quite  close  to  the  crater),  Anfhemis  Einensis,  Robcrtsia 
toraxacoides,  Tanacelum  vulgarc  and  A stragalus  sic ulus.  No  trace 
of  animal  life  is  to  be  found  in  this  zone;  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  is  covered  with  snow,  but  by  the  end  of  summer  this 
has  almost  all  melted,  except  for  that  preserved  in  the  covered 
pits  in  which  it  h  stored  for  use  for  cooling  liquids,  &c,,  in  Cataoia 
and  elsewhere.  The  ascent  is  best  undertaken  in  summer  or 
autumn.  From  the  village  of  Nicolosi,  9  m.  to  the  N.W.  of 
Catania,  about  7  or  8  hours  are  required  to  reach  the  sumisit. 
Thucydides  mentions  eruptions  in  the  8th  and  5th  centuries  bc, 
and  others  are  mentioned  by  Li  vy  ini  25, 1 3 1  and  43  b.c.  Catania 
was  overwhelmed  in  1169,  and  many  other  serious  eruptions  are 
recorded,  notably  in  1669,  1830,  1852,  1S65,  1879,  xSS6,  1S92, 
1899  and  March  19 10. 

According  to  Lyell,  Etna  is  rather  Older  than  Vcsu\ius— 
perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Norwich  Crag.  At 
Trezza,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountain,  basaltic  rocks  occur 
associated  with  fossiliferous  Pliocene  clays.  The  earliest  erup- 
tions of  Etna  are  older  than  the  Glacial  period  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe.  If  all  the  minor  cones  and  monticules  could  be 
stripped  from  the  mountain,  the  diminution  of  bulk  would  be 
extremely  slight.  Lycll  concluded  that ,  although  no  approxima- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  age  of  Etna,  **  its  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  sea  in  the  newer  Pliocene  period."  From  the  slope  of  the 
strata  from  one  central  point  in  the  Val  del  Bue  he  further 
concluded  that  there  once  existed  a  second  great  crater  of 
permanent  eruption.  The  rocks  erupted  by  Etna  have  alwa)^ 
been  very  constant  in  composition,  viz.  varieties  of  basaltic  lava 
and  tuff  containing  little  or  no  olivine — the  rock  type  known  as 
labradorite.  At  Acireale  the  lava  has  assumed  the  prismatic 
or  coliimnar.form  in  a  striking  manner;  at  the  rock  of  Aci  it  is 
in  parts  spheroidal.  '  The  Grotte  des  Chivres  has  been  regarded 
as  an  enormous  gas-bubble  in  the  lava.  The  remarkable  stabil iiy 
of  the  mountain  appears  to  be  due  to  the  innumerable  dikes 
which  penetrate  the  lava  flows  and  tuff  beds  in  all  directions 
and  thus  bind  the  whole  mass  together. 

From  the  eariiest  times  the  mountain  has  naturally  been  the 
subject  of  legends.  The  Greeks  beh'eved  it  to  be  dlhcr  the 
mountain  with  which  Zeus  had  crushed  the  giant  Typhon  (so 
Pindar,  Pytk.  i.  34  seq.;  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Vindus,  351 
seq.;  Strabo  xiiL  p.  6j6),  or  Enceladus  (Virgil,  Gcorg.  L  471; 
Oppian,  Cyn.  i.  273),  or  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus  and  the 
Cyclopes  (Cic.  De  divin.  ii.  19;  cf.  Lucil.,  Aetna,  41  seq.,  SoUn. 
xi).  Several  Roman  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  attempted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  which  it  presented  by  natural  causes 
{e.g.  Lucretius  vl.  639  seq.;  Lucilius,  Aetna,  511  seq.).    Ascents 
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cf  the  mounUiii  were  not  infrequent  in  those  dB^*— one  «m 

made  by  Hadrian. 

See  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen,  Atlas  des  Atna  (Leipzig,  1880); 
E.  Chaix.  Carta  Vdeanolopca  e  topopa^hica  deWElna  (sftotmng  lava 
ttreamft  \xp  to  1892);  G.  de  Lorenao,  UEina  (Bergamo,  I907)> 

BTITA,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  oounty,  Pennsylvania,  U.5.A., 
iir  the  western  part  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Allegheny 
river  (about  5  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Monongahela)» 
and  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Pittsburg,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb. 
Pop.  (1880)  a334;  (1800)  3767;  (1900)  5384  (x7o»  foreign-bom); 
(19x0).  sS^a  It  Is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  clectTK  lines.  Among  its  industrial  establishments  are 
rolUng  mills,  tube  and  {upe  works,  furnaces,  steel  mills,  a  brass 
foundry,  and  manufactories  of  dectrical  railway  supplia,  boxes, 
asbestos  ooveriogs,  enamel  work  and  ice.  The  city's  industrial 
history  dates  from  18  20,  when  a  small  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  sickles  was  set  up.  Natural  gas,  piped  from 
Butler  county,  was  cariy  used  here  as  a  fuel  in  the  iron  mills. 
Etna,  lormeriy  called  Steuart's  Town,  was  incorporated  as  a 
.borough  in  1869. 

BVON*  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  on  the  XKVth 
Oef  t)  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  within  which 
parliamentary  borough,  it  is  situated.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(190X)  530X.  It  is  famous  for  its  college^  the  largest  of  the  ancient 
English  public  schools.  The  "  King's  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
Eton  beride  Windsor  "  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440-X441, 
■said  endowed  mainly  from  the  revenues  of  the  aUen  priories  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  V.  The  founder  followed  the  model  established 
by  William  of  Wykdiam  in  his  foundations  of  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford.  The  original  foundation  at  Eton 
consisted  of  a  provost,  xo  priests,  4.  clerks,  6  choristos,  a  school- 
master, 35  poor  and  indigent  scholars,  and  the  same  number 
of  poor  men  or  bedesmen.  In  1443,  however,  Henry  oonsideraUy 
altered  bis  original  plans;  the  number  of  scholars  was  increased 
tn  70,  «nd  the  number  of  bedesmen  reduced  to  13.  A  con- 
nexion was  then  established,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since, 
though  in  %  modified  form,  between  Eton  and  Henry's  foundation 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  One  of  the  king's  chief  advisers 
was  William  of  Waynflete,  who  had  been  master  of  Winchester 
CoBoge,  and  was  aj^inted  provost  of  Eton  in  1443.  Among 
farther  alterations  to  the  foundation  in  this  year  was  the  establish- 
ment of  (ommiHsalef  or  commoneis,  distinct  from  the  scholars; 
«nd  these  under  the  naine  of  "  oppidans  "  now  form  the  principal 
body  of  the  boys.  The  college  survived  with  difficulty  the  un- 
settled period  at  the  close  of  Heni^s  reign;  while  Edward  IV. 
curtailed  its  possessions,  and  was  at  first  desirous  of  amalgamat- 
ing it  with  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  St  Georgp,  Windsor 
C^tle,  In  X506  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  £652;  and 
through  benefactions  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property  the 
college  has  grown  to  be  very  richly  endowed.  In  1870  com- 
missioners under  an  act  of  x868  appointed  the  governing  body 
of  the  college  to  consist  of  the  provost  of  Eton,  the  provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  five  representatives  nominated  re- 
spectively by  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge the  Royal  Society,  the  lord  chief  justice  and  the  masters, 
and  four  representatives  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  governing 
body.  By  this  body  the  foundation  was  in  X872  made  to  consist 
of  a  provost  and  ten  fellows  (not  priests,  but  merely  the  membcis 
of  the  [^veming  body  other  than  the  provost),  a  headmaster 
of  the  school,  and  a  lower  master,  at  leastseventy  scholars  (known 
as  "  collegers  "),  and  not  more  than  two  chaplains  or  conducts. 
Originally  it  was  necessary  that  the  scholars  should  be  born  in 
En^nd,  of  lawfully  married  parents,  and  be  between  eight  and 
sixteen  years  of  age;  but  according  to  the  statutes  of  1872  the 
^scholaTshlps  are  open  to  all  boys  who  are  British  subjects,  and 
(with  certain  limitations  as  to  the  exact  date  of  birth)  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  number  of  foundation 
scholarships  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  open  for  com- 
petition amongst  the  boys;  and  there  are  besides  several  other 
Valuable  schoknhlps  and  exhibitions,  most  of  which  are  tenable 
only  at  Cambridge,  some  at  Oxford,  and  some  at  either  university. 
The  teaching  embraces  the  customary  range  of  cbssical  and 


modem  subjects;  but  until  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
the  normal  course  of  instruction  remained  almost  whoJIy  classical ; 
and  although  there  were  ousters  for  other  subjects,  they  were 
unconnected  with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  were 
attended  at  extra  hours. 

The  school  buildings  were  founded  in  144  r  and  occupied  in 
part  by  1443,  but  the  whole  ori^nal  structure  was  not  completed 
till  fifty  years  later.  The  older  buildings  consist  of  two  quad- 
rangles, built  partly  of  freestone  but  chiefly  of  brick.  The  outer 
quadrangle,  or  school-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chapel,  upper  axKi 
lower  schools,  the  original  scholars'  dormitory  ("  longclMunber  "), 
now  transformed,  and  masters'  chambers.  It  has  in  its  centre  a 
bronse  statue  of  the  royal  founder.  The  buildings  enclosing  the 
inner  or  lesser  quadrangle  contain  the  residence  of  the  feUowa, 
the  library,  hall  and  various  offices.  The  chapel,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  school-yard,  represents  only  the  choir  ci  the  church 
which  the  founder  originally  intended  to  build;  but  as  this  waA 
not  completed  Waynflete  added  an  ante-chapeL  The  chapel  was 
built  upon  a  raised  platform  of  stone,  as  was  the  hall,  in  order 
to  lift  it  above  the  flood-level  of  the  Thames*  It  contains  some 
interesting  monuments  of  provosts  of  the  college  and.  others, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  ante-chapel  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
the  founder  in  his  royal  robes,  by  John  Baoon.  A  chantry 
contains  the  tomb  of  Roger  Lupton  (provost  X503-X535),  whose 
most  notable  monument  is  the  fine  tower  between  the  school- 
yard and  the  doisteis  to  the  east;  though  other  parts  of  his 
building  also  remain.  The  space  enclosed  by  two  buttresses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  at  the  point  where  steps  ascend 
to-the  north  door,  is  the  model  of  the  peculiar  form  of  court  for 
the  game  cl  fives  which  takes  name  from  Eton,  with  its  "  but- 
tress "  (represented  by  the  projecting  balustrade),  the  ledges 
round  the  walls,  and  the  step  dividing  the  floor  into  two  levels. 
From  the  foundatioa  of  the  college  the  chapel  iiras  used  as  the 
parish  church  until  1854,  and  not  until  1875,  after  the  alteration 
of  the  ancient  constitution  had  seeulaiised  the  foundation,  was 
the  parish  ci  Eton  created  into  a  separate  vicarage.  The  cfaapd 
does  not  acconmodate  the  whole  schot^l;  and  a  new  chapel, 
from  the  designs  of  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  Is  used  by  the  lower 
schooL  The  library  contains  many  manuscripts  (notably  an 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  collection)  and  raro  books;  and  there  is 
also  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  boys.  The  college  in  modem 
times  has  far  outgrown  its  andent  buildings,  and  new  buildings, 
besides  the  lower  chapel,  iikdude  the  Jiew  schools,  with  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  sdeoce  schools  and  boarding- 
houses.  In  1908  King  Edward  VII.  opened  a  fine  range  of  build- 
ings erected  in  honour  of  the  Old  Etonians  who  served  in  the 
South  African  War,  and  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  there.  The 
ardiitect  was  Mr  L.  K.  Ball,  an  old  Etonian.  The  buildings 
include  a  school  hall,  a  domed  octagonal  library,  and  a  classical 
museum. 

The  priacipal  annual  odebration  is  held  on  the  4th  of  June, 
the  birthday  of  King  George  III.,  who  had  a  great  kindness  for 
the  school.  This  is  the  speech-day;  and  after  the  ceremonies 
in  the  schooL  a  procession  of  boats  takes  place  on  the  Thames. 
In  the  sport  of  rowing  Eton  occupies  a  unique  position  among 
the  public  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  oarsmen  in  the 
annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  are  4lunmi  of  the  school. 
Another  annual  odebratlon  is  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
ooUegen  and  oppidans  at  a  peculiar  form  of  football  known  as  the 
wall  game,  from  the  fact  that  It  is  pbyed  against  a  wall  bordering 
the  college  pZayiag-field.  This  game  takes  place  on  St  Andrew's 
Day,  the  30th  of  November.  The  field  game  of  football  commonly 
played  at  Eton  has  also  peculiar  rules. ,  The  axmual  cricket 
match  between  Eton  and  Harrow  schools,  at  Lord's  ground, 
London,  is  always  attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering. 
A  singular  custom  termed  the  Montem,  of  unknown  origin,  but 
first  menti<»ed  in  is6x,  was  observed  here  triennially  on  Whit- 
Tuesday.  The  last  celebration  took  place  in  X844,  the  ceremony 
being  abolished  just  before  it  fell  due  in  1847.  It  consisted  of  a 
procession  of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  military  order,  with  dags 
and  music,  headed  by  thpr  "  captain,"  to  a  small  mound  called 
I  Salt  Hill,  near  the  3ftth  road,  where  they  levied  contribution^ 
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or  "  salt/'  from  the  passen-by  and  spectators.  The  sum  collected 
sometimes  exceeded  £iooo-rthe  surplus,  after  deducting  certain 
expenses,  becoming  the  property  of  the  captain  of  the  schooL 
The  average  number  of  pupils  at  Eton  exceeds  xooa 

See  £.  S.  Creasy,  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonmns,  vktk  NoHces  of 
Ike  Early  Hislory  cf  the  CoUetfi  (1850):  Sketches  of  Eton  (:i873}:  Sir 
H.  C.  Maxwell  Lytc.  IlisUiry  of  Eton  CoUegefrom  1440  to  187  <  (1875) ; 
j.  MeneaEe  Jcsdc,  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians  (1875);  The  Eton 
Portrait  uauery,  by  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  (1875);  A.  C. 
Benson,  Fasti  Etonieuses  (1899):  L.  Cust,  History  ^  Eton  CoUege 

(t8w). 

BTRBTAT.  a  watering-place  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine>Inf6rieure,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel,  i6|  m. 
N.  by  £.  of  Havre  1^  road.  Pop.  (1906)  1962.  It  is  situated 
between  fine  clifis  in  which,  here  and  there,  the  sea  has  worn 
archways,  pinnacles  and  other  curious  forma.  The  small  stream 
traversing  the  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  £tretat  lies, 
flows  onderground  for  some  distance  but  rises  to  the.  surface  on 
the  beach.  A  Roman  road  and  aqueduct  and  other  Roman  and 
Gallic  remains  have  been  discovered.  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  a  Romanesque  building,  with  a  nave  of  the  nth  century 
and  a  central  tower  and  choir  of  the  13th  century,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  Norman  architecture  of  those  periods.  Fishing  is  carried 
on,  though  there  is  no  port  and  the  fishermen  haul  their  boats 
up  the  beach;  the  old  hulks  {calogu)  serve  as  sheds  and  even  as 
dwellings.  Etretat  sprang  into  popularity  during  the  btter  half 
of  the  19th  centiuy,  largely  owing  to  the  frequent  references  to 
it  in  the  novels  of  Alphonse  Karr. 

BTRURIA,  an  ancient  district  of  Italy,  the  extent  of  which 
varied  considerably,  and,  especially  in  the  earliest  periods,  is 
very  difficult  to  define  (see  section  Lamiuage).  The  name  is  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Creek  Tvpf^ta  or  Tvpo^Wa,  which 
is  used  by  Latin  writers  also  in  the  forms  Tyrrhenia,  Tyrrkeniii 
the  Romans  also  spoke  of  Tusci,  whence  the  modem  Tuscany 
{q.tJ),  In  early  times  the  district  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  N.  Italy  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Alps,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  BX.  it  was  omsiderably  diminished,  and  about 
the  year  xoo  b.c  its  boundaries  were  the  Amus  (Amo),  the 
Apennines  and  the  Tiber.  In  the  division  of  Italy  by  Augustus 
it  formed  the  seventh  regio  and  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river 
Macra,  which  separated  it  from  Liguria. 

History. — ^The  authentic  history  of  Etraria  is  very  meagre, 
and  consists  mainly  in  the  stoiy  of  its  relations  with  Carthage, 
Greece  and  Rome.  At  some  period  unknown,  prior  to  the  6th 
century,  the  Etruriaqs  became  «  conquering  people  and  extended 
their  power  not  only  northwards  over,  probably,  l^lantua, 
Felsina,  Melpum  and  perhaps  Hadria  and  Ravenna  {Etruria 
Circumpadana),  but  also  southwards  into  Latium  and  Campania. 
The  chronology  of  this  expansion  is  entirely  unknown,  nor  can 
we  recover  with  certainty  the  names  of  the  cities  which  con* 
stitoted  the  two  leagues  of  twelve  founded  in  the  conquered 
districts  on  the  analogy  off  the  original  leagne  fai  Etniria  proper 
(below).  In  the  eariy  hislory  of  Rome  the  Etruscans  play  a 
prominent  part.  According  to  the  semi-historical  tradition  they 
were  the  third  of  the  constituent  elements  which  went  to  form 
the  city  of  Rome.  The  tradition  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy,  and  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  It  b  pmctically 
certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  andent 
theory  (cf.  Prop.  iv.  [v.]  i.  31)  that  the  third  Roman  tribe,  known 
as  Luceres,  represented  an  Etruscan  element  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  held  by  many  authorities  that  the  tradition  of  the 
Tarquin  kings  of  Rome  represents,  not  an  immigrant  wave, 
but  the  temporary  domination  of  Etruscan  lords,  who  extended 
their  conquests  some  time  before  600  B.C.  over  Latium  and 
Campania.  This  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Tarquin  kings  Rome  appears  as  the  mistress 
of  a  district  including  part  of  Etruria,  several  cities  in  Latium, 
and  the  whole  of  Campania,  whereas  our  earliest  picture  of  re- 
publican Rome  is  that  of  a  small  state  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 
For  this  problem  see  further  under  Rome:  Bislory,  section 
••The  Monarchy." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  the  chief  events  in  Etrascan 
Ustovy  ait  the  vain  attempt  to  re-establish  themselves  in  Rome 


under  Lars  Porsenaof  Cltisrom,  the  defeat  of  Octa vius  Mamili«% 

son-in-law  of  Tarqulnius  Supcrbus,  at  Lake  Regillus,  and  the 
treaty  with  Carthage.  This  last  event  shows  that  the  Etruscan 
power  was  formidable,  and  that  by  means  of  thdr  fleet  the 
Etruscans  held  under  their  exclusive  control  the  commerce  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  By  this  treaty  Corsica  was  assigned  to  the 
Etruscans  while  Carthage  obtained  Sardinia.  Soon  after  this, 
decay  set  in.  In  474  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Hiero  L 
(qM.)  of  Syracuse;  Etruria  Circumpadana  was  occupied  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Campanian  cities  by  the  Samnites,  who  took  Capua 
(see  Cahpania)  in  423,  and  in  396,  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  Vcii 
fell  to  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the  Vadimonian  I^ke  (309} 
finally  extinguished  Etruscan  independence,  though  for  neariy 
two  centuries  still  the  prosperity  of  the  Etruscan  cities  far 
exceeded  that  of  Rome  itself.  Henceforward  Etruria  is  finaUy 
merged  in  the  Roman  state.  ' 

EiRUsdiN  AimQunTES 

The  large  recent  discoveries  of  Etruscan  objects  have  not 
materially  altered  the  conclusions  arrived  at  a  generation  ago. 
It  is  not  so  much  our  appreciation  of  the  broad  lines  of  the 
manneis  and  arts  of  the  Etruscans  that  has  altered  as  our 
understanding  of  the  geographic  and  aodal  caoses  which  made 
them  what  they  were.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  study  of  the 
remains  is  that  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have  been  found  by 
unofficial  excavators  who  have  been  naturally  unwilling  to  tdl 
whence  they  came,  and  that  certain  other  excavations,  such  as 
those  carried  out  by  Comm.  Bamabei  for  the  \llla  GiuEa  musenra^ 
have  been  carried  out  under  conditions  which  help  but  little 
towards  increasing  our  knowledge.^  The  increase  has,  howevcx, 
been  steady,  even  if  not  all  one  could  wish. 

Ethnology. — ^The  origin  of  the  Etruscans  will  most  likely  never 
be  absolutely  fixed,*  but  their  own  tradition  (Tacitus,  Amm,  it. 
55)  that  they  came  out  of  Lydta  seems  not  impoaatble.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  94)  and  Strabo  (v.  sao)  tell  of  Lydians  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  and  crossing  the  Apennines  into  Etriuia.  Thus 
it  seems  certain  that  though  the  earliest  immigrants,  known  to 
the  later  Etruscans  as  the  RasenSf  may  have  oome  down  from 
the  north,  still  they  were  joined  by  a  migration  from  the  east 
before  they  had  developed  a  dviKxation  of  their  own,  aad  it  is 
this  double  race  that  became  the  Etruscans  as  we  know  tbem  in 
tradition  and  by  their  works.  To  give  a  date  to  the  migratioB 
of  the  Rasena  from  the  north,  Ux  which  the  only  evidence  is  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscan  language  b  found  in  various  parts  of 
north  Italy,'  h  impossible,  but  we  can  perhaps  ^ve  an  approxi- 
mate one  to  the  coming  of  the  Lydians  or  Tyrrhenians  (Thuc.  iv. 
xoo;  Herod,  i.  57).  We  know  that  there  was  a  great  wave  of 
migratiotif  rom  Greece  to  Italy  about  1000  B.C.,  and  as  the  earficst 
imported  Grc^k  objects  fdund  in  the  tombs  cannot  be  dated 
many  gcncrarions  later  than  thb,  this  year  may  be  consulered 
as  giving  us  roughly  the  time  when  the  real  Etruscan  dvilisatioii 
began. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  common  mistake  to  speak  of  the 
Etruscans  as  though  they  were  closely  confined  to  that  part 
of  Italy  called  Etniria  on  the  maps,  but  it  Is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  eariy  stages  of  their  development  they  were  differentiated 
from  the  Umbrians  on  the  north-east  and  the  Latins  on  the 
south  in  ways  due  rather  to  the  locality  than  to  race  or  »*•»«* i*\ 
character.*  To  primitive  peoples  open  seas  or  deserts  are  a 
greater  hindrance  to  intercourse  than  mountains  or  riven,  and 
even  these  did  not  cut  off  Etruria  from  the  neighbouring  regions 
of  Italy.  The  Apennines  that  separated  her  from  Umbria  weie 
not  difilcult  to  cross,  and  the  Tiber  which  formed  the  boundary 

>  For  Bamabei's  cxcavstions  see  Fausto  Beoedetti,  CH  Seuri  4i 
Narce  ed  U  Museo  di  Villa  Ciulia  (1900). 
'  For  a  further  diacu&sion  ace  adfm.t  section  Zanfaiafe. 

*  See  Pauli,  Altitalisehe  Forsckun^nt  rd.  i. ;  also  sect.  Lamguage 
(below). 

*  Cf .  the  contents  of  the  graves  found  by  Boni  in  the  Roman 
Forum  (Notitie  degti  Sco»i,  1909,  loOS*  >90$)  with  the  objects  rep«c>*- 
•entcd  in  the  plates  of  Montcllua.  La  CiiHtsation  Primiheg  in  lUdse^ 
pc.  I.  For  the  cemeteries  at  NovUara  cf.  Brixlo,  MrmmwtenH  anOcki^ 
voL  v. 
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between  her  and  Latium  has  been  it  far  grctter  element  of 
sepaiation  in  Ihc  minds  of  modem  authors  than  it  ever  was  in 
reality.  Narrow,  not  particularly  swift,  often  shallow,  such  a 
stream  can  never  have  caused  more  than  a  moment's  delay  to 
the  hardy  Etruscans.  When  Rome  was  founded,  the  river  of 
course  could  be  used  like  a  moat  round  a  castle  as  a  means  of 
defence,  but  that  is  very  different  from  its  being  a  permanent 
bar  to  the  spread  of  a  given  culture.  The  fact  that  the  alphabets 
used  in  other  parts  of  Italy  besides  Etruria  are  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  or  from  similar  Grecian  sources,  that  Rome  was  ruled 
by  Etruscan  kings,  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline 
was  decorated  by  Etrascan  artists  (Livy  x.  23;  Pliny,  H.N. 
XXXV,  157},  that  the  decorations  of  the  tem[^  found  by  Signor 
Maxzoleni  near  Conca  {NoiizU  degfi  scavi,  1896)  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  others  found  in  Etryria,  show  that  the  influences  which 
grew  to  their  clearest  development  in  the  region  west  of  the  Tiber 
had  a  marked  effect  over  a  broader  region  than  is  usually  ad- 
milted.  This  (00  was  the  belief  of  the  Creek  historians^  many 
ol  whom  considered  Rome  as  a  Tyrrhenian  city.^ 

Cities  and  Organitatum. — ^The  chief  cities  of  Etruria  proper 
were  Veii,  Tarquinii,  Falcrii,  Caere,  Volci,  Volsinii,  Clusium, 
Arretium,  Cortona,  Perusia,  Volaterme  (Vcdlerra),  Rusellac, 
Populonium  and  Faesulae.  That  the  country  was  thickly 
settled  is  made  plain  by  the  ruins  that  have  been  found.  It  was 
governed  by  mngs  who  were  elected  for  life,  but  whose  power 
depended  largely  on  the  leaders  (iucumones)  of  the  separate 
states  or  regions  and  on  the  aristocracy  (Censorinus,  De  die 
natali,  iv.  13).  Later  the  ofiice  of  king  was  abolished  and  re^ 
placed  by  annual  magistrates  (Li  vy  v.  i).  Below  t  he  aristocracy 
came  the  free  peofJe,  who  were  divided  into  curiae  (Scrv.  od  Atn, 
z.  203),  and  theu  the  slaves.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
early  organisation  of  the  people  at  Rome  was  typical  of  Etruria 
(Niebuhr,  Rdm.  Cuck.  and  cd.  i.  389). 

A  league  of  twelve  ciUcs  is  mentioned  by  the  ancienta  (Livy 
iv.  23)j  whose  ddegatcs  met  at  the  temple  of  VoUumna,  but  we 
are  not  told  which  cities  formed  the  league,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  list  changed  from  time  to  time.  A  glance 
at  the  map  makes  dear  some  of  the  general  rdaitons  of  these 
cities  to  one  another  and  to  the  outer  world.  They  arc  wdl 
spread  ail  over  the  country,  and  by  no  means  only  along  the  coast. 
None  of  the  important  ones  is  among  the  mouolains.  This 
means  that  the  earliest  inhabitajits  of  the  country  were  not 
roving  traders  like  the  Mycenaean  Greeks,  and  that  the  cities 
drew  their  wealth  and  strength  from  agricultural  pursuits,  for 
which  the  country  was  well  suited,  as  the  three  rivers,  Arnus, 
Umbro  and  Tiber,  with  their  feeders  (not  to  mention  several 
lesser  streams),  channel  it  in  all  directions.  We  get  a  hint  as 
to  the  government  of  the  cities  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Roman  iforms  and  apanages  of  ofiice  were  derived  froui  the 
Etruscans  (Dion.  Hal.  iii.  61);  for  insUnce,  the  diadem  worn 
by  those  honoured  with  a  triumph,  the  ivory  sceptre  and  the 
embroidered  toga  (Tertull.Dr  Cor.  i3>,  and  so  too  the  golden  bulla 
and  the  praetexta  (Festus,  s.v,  "  Sardi  ").  Such  things  give  us 
an  idea  as  to  the  aristocratic  basis  of  the  government.  Of  the 
actual  laws  we  know  something  also.  Cicero  (/?iv.  ii.  23)  tells 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  uncovering  by  a  ploughboy  of  a 
child  who  had  the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  and  how  the  child's  words 
were  written  down  by  the  amazed  folk,  and  became  their  archives 
and  the  source  of  their  law.  Coming  down  to  historic  times  we 
find  that  their  code,  known  as  the  kibri  disciplinae  Etruscae, 
consisted  of  various  parts  (Festus,  s.v.  "  Ritualis  ")•  There 
were  the  libri  haruspitini  (Cic.  Div,  i.  33;  72),  which  dealt 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means 
of  sacrifice;  the  libri  /ulgurales,  which  explained  the  messages 
of  the  gods  in  the  thunder  and  lightning;  and  finally  the 
libri  rUuales,  which  held  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  daily  life 
—how  to  found  cities,  where  to  place  the  gates,  how  to  take 
the  census,  and  the  general  ordering  of  the  people  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

Natural  'Resources  and  Commerce. — ^Such  was  the  country 

Dion.  Hal.  i.  29;  but  see  sect.  Langmgjf  for  meaning  ol  Tuf^«4a. 


and  sttdi  the  laws.  Tlie  people  wen  a  warrior  stock  with  littk 
conuaerriai  skilL  Much  of  their  wealth  was  due  to  trade,  bul 
they  wete  not  the  restless,  conquering  blood  that  goes  in: search 
of  new  maricets.  They  waited  for  the  buyers  to  come  to  them. 
That  their  wealth  and  consequent  power  were  gathered  con- 
temporaneously with  that  of  Greece  is  shown  by  various  facts. 
One  of  these  is  that  Dionysius  of  Phocaea  settled  in  Sidiy  after 
the  Ionian  revolt  (in  which  hia.  native  dty  took  part)  had  been 
quelled  by  Darius,  and  thence  harried  the  Etruscans  (Herod, 
vi.  17).  Their  power  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  madft 
an  alliance  with  the  (Carthaginians*  with  the  result  that  they 
obtained  control  of  Corsica  (Herod.  L  166),  and  this  union  con- 
tinued for  many  generations.'  That  this  treaty  was  no  excep- 
tional one  b  shown  by  Arblolle  (Fo/.  iii.  96,  Op.  ii.  s6r),  who 
says  that  there  were  numerous  treatises,  concerning  their  all^uices 
and  mutual  rights,  between  the  two  peoples.  That  the  Greeks 
hdd  the  Etruscans  in  considerable  dread  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Hcsiod  {Tkeog.  ion  foil.)  kiames  one  of  their  l^uiers 
Agtios,  '^  the  Wild  Man,"  and  by  the  fear  they  had  of  the  straits 
of  Messina,  where  they  imagined  Scylla  and  Charybdis^  which, 
unless  the  whirlpools  were  of  vefy  different  character  then  than 
now,  were  as  likely  to  be  the  pirate  bands  of  Carthaginians  and 
Etruscans  Who  guarded  the  channeL  And  thia  explanation 
is  strengthened  by  Euripides  {Med.  1342,  1359),  whose  Medea 
compares  herself  to  ''  Scylla,  who  dwelk  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
shore."  The  wealth  that  was  the  souKe  of  this  power  of  the 
EtruKans  must  in  the  main  have  been  drawn  from  agricukine  - 
and  forestry.  The  rich  land  with  its  many  streams  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  for  the  raising  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  the  hills 
were  heavily  timbered.  That  it  was  such  material  as  this, 
which  leaves  no  trace  with  the  passiai^of  time,  that  they  sold 
caruiot  be  doubted,  for  thcxe  is*  plenty  of  evidence  that  their  ' 
country  was  viiitcd  by  foreign  traders  of  many  lands,  and  that  ' 
they  bought  largely  of  them,  especially  of  raetala.  Metals  abo  ' 
suggest  that  another  source  of  their,  wealth  was  that  of  the 
middleman.  Their  towns  were  the  centres  of  exchange,-  where 
the  north  and  west  met  the  south  and  eAst.  They  had  no  mines 
of  gold  w  tin,  but  the  canriers  of  tin,  iron  or  amber'  frouft  the 
north  met  in  the  marWeis  of  Etruria  the  Phoenidan  and  Greek 
pwrchants  bringing  gold  and  ivory  and  the  other  luxuries  of 
the  East.  The  qMSUiities  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs  prove  this  dearly.  0(  these  metals  the  only  one. 
found  in  unworked  form,  in  what  are  practically  pigs,  is  bronze. 
This  in  the  form  of  oee  rude  has  frequeatly  been  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  larger  and  better  formed  bits  of 
metals  known  as  orr  sigfialum  are  Aot  rare.  Both  forms  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  earlier  forma  of  money,  but  as  the 
aes  fude  generally  bears  no  marks  of  valuation  or  oif  any  mint, 
and  as  the  aes  signatum  is  far  too  large  and  heavy  fof  ordinary 
circulation,  it  is  probable  that  these  shapes  of  metal  are  not  to 
be  considered  strictly  or  alone  as  coins,  but  as  forms  given  to  the 
alloy  of  tin  and  copfier.made  and  sold  by  the  Etruscans  to  the 
foreigners  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  This  of  course  does  not. 
exdude  their  use  as  money.  Wheie  the  copper  for  this  bronze 
came  from  is  not  certain,  but  probably  a  great  part  was  from  the 
mines  at  Volaterrae.  Still  another  proof  that  what  the  Etruscans 
sold  was  the  product  of  thdr  fidda  or  crude  metals  imported 
from  the  north,  is  the  fact  that  thpugh  in  the  museum  at  Carthage 
and  elsewhere  there  are  a  few  vases  and  other  objects  which 
probably  come  from  Etruria,  still  such  objects  are  extremely 
uncommon.'  On  the  other  band,  artides  obviously  imported 
from  the  East  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Etruria*  Such 
are  the  ostrich  shdls  from  Volci,*  the  Phoenician  cups  from 

*  For  the  ware  of  the  Creeks  arainst  the  Carthannians  and  the 
Etruscans  see  Bu«oh,  Crieehtsehe  CesthtcMtf  a.  218  fl. 

*  PKny  (H.N.  xxxvU.  ii).    He  says  that  amber  was  braught  ty 
the  Germaos  down  the  valley  of  the  Pp.,   Thence  the  trade-route  , 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Pisa  (Scylax  in  Geographi  minores,  ed. 
Didot,  \.  p.  .25).    In  the  eonsidtratlon  of  problems  Moested  by 
amber  it  is  too  often  forgotten  thaft  a  very  beautiful  dark  amber  n' 
found  in  Sicily.  .  ^ 

*  Montelius,  CHniitatton  primitiu  en  ItaUe,  ii.  pi.  265:  cf.  Petn'e.  . 
NaukratiSf  i.  pi.  20,  fig,  1$,  and  Perrot-Cbipleaii  Histoirede  Part,  iii. 
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ValeaixmB,,^  the  Egypdan  fussed  vues  snd  scaiabs  found  on 
moce  than  one  site.'  AU  this  goes  to  show  that  the  Etruscans 
lacked  in  their  earlier  days  skilful  workers  in  the  arU  and  crafts. 

Habits  and  Ctutomsr^The  lack  of  literary  remains  of  the 
Etruscans  does  not  cramp  our  knowledge  of  thdr  habits  as  much 
as  mi^t  be  supposed,  owing  to  the  numerous  paintings  that  are 
left.  These  paintings  are  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Vdi, 
Cometo,  Chiusi  (Clusium),  and  elsewhere,*  and  give  a  varied 
picture  of  the  dress,  utensils  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
evidence  of  many  ancient  authors  cannot  be  questioned  that 
as  a  race  the  Etruscans  in  historic  times  wore  much  given  to 
luxurious  living.  So  much  so  in  fact  that  VirgU  (Ctcfi.  U.  rpj) 
speaks  of  the  pinguis  Tyrrhemu  (a  trumpeter  at  the  altar) 
and  Catullus  (wnrix.  xx)  of  the  ^besus  Etrusau,  Diodorus 
(v.  40)  gives  a  succinct  account  in  which  he  says  that 
*'  their  country  was  so  fertile  they  derived  therefrom  not  only 
sufficient  for  their  nenls  but  enough  to  supply  them  with 
luxuries.  Twice  a  day  they  partook  of  elaborate  repasts 
at  which  the  tables  were  decked  with  embroidered  cloths 
and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  The  servants  were  ntmierous 
and  noticeable  for  the  richness  of  their  attire.  The  houses,  too, 
were  large  and  commodious.  In  fact,  giving  themselves  up  to 
sensuous  enjoyments  they  had  naturally  lost  the  glorious 
reputation  their  ancestors  bad  won  in  war."  This  last  remark 
shows  that  Diodorus  recognized  the  important  difference  between 
the  early  Etruscans  who  built  up  the  country  and  the  later  ones 
who  merely  enjoyed  it.  Naturally  courtesans  flourished  in  such 
a  community.  Timaeus  and  Theopompus  tell  how  the  women 
Kved  and  ate  and  even  exercised  with  the  men  (Athen.  xii.  14; 
ct  iv.  38),  habits  which  of  course  gave  the  Roman  satirists  many 
openings  for  attack  (Plant.  Citi,  il.  3.  563;  cf.  Herod,  i.  98; 
Strabo  xi.  14)4  In  dress  they  differed  but  little  from  the  Romans, 
both  wearing  the  toga  and  the  tunic  Hats  too,  often  of  pointed 
form,  were  common  (Serv.  ad  Am.u.  683) ,  as  the  paintings diow, 
but  it  was  their  shoes  for  which  they  were  particularly  famous. 
One  author  (Lydus,  d^  Magistr.  i.  17.  36)  suggests  that  Romulus 
borrowed  from  Etruria  the  type  of  shoe  he  gave  the  senators, 
and  tUs  may  well  be  true,  tbou^  the  ibcni  mentioned,  the 
kampaguSt  is  of  late  origin.  At  any  rate  aw>6AXia  Tvppipw&  are 
frequently  mentioned.  Fkom  the  pictures  and  remains  we  know 
that  they  had  wooden  soles  strengthened  with  bronze,  and  that 
the  uppers  were  of  leather  and  bound  with  thongs. 

Their  occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture  have  been  already 
mentioned.  For  their  leisure  hours  they  had  athletic  games 
including  gladiatorial  shows  (Athen.  iv.  153;  cf.  Livy  ix.  40.  7; 
Strabo  v.  3  $0),  hunting,  music  and  dancing.  All  these  are  shown 
in  the  tomb  pictures,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  hunting, 
developed  first  as  a  part  of  religious  service,  and  their  Smpoitanoe 
is  shown  by  the  strictness  of  the  rules  that  governed  them 
(Cicero,  De  karusp.  resp.  ii.  33).  Did  a  dancer  lose  step,  or  an 
attendant  lift  his  hand  from  the  chariot,  the  games  lost  their 
value  as  a  tdigious  service.  An  idea  of  the  q>IeAdour  of  the 
triumphs  that  accompanied  victorious  generals  and  of  the 
parades  at  the  games  is  given  by  Appian  {De  reb.  Punic,  viii.  66) 
and  Dionysius  (vii.  91).  The  music  that  was  an  accompaniment 
of  all  their  occupations,  even  of  hunting  (Aelian,  De  naiw. 
atdrn,  xii.  46),  was  mainly  produced  by  the  single  or  double  flute, 
the  mastery  of  which  by  the  Etruscans  was  known  to  all  the 
world.    They  also  had  small  harps  and  trumpets. 

For  the  regubrixation  of  all  these  duties  and  plea^uret  there 
was  a  calendar  and  time-division  for  the  day.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  beginning  of  the  day  was  for  them  the  moment  when  the 
sun  was  at  the  zenith  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  738).  In  this  they 
differed  from  the  Greeks,  who  began  their  day  with  the  sunset, 
and  the  Romans,  who  reckoned  theirs  from  midnight.  The  weeks 
were  of  eight  days,  the  first  being  market  day  and  the  day  when 
the  people  could  appeal  to  the  king,  and  the  months  were  lunar. 

^MonnmenSi  delT  Inst.  Arch.  Rpm.  x.  pi.  31;  Musee  Etnueo 
vaHeanOt  i.  »l.  63-69{  cf.  Amiaii  ieWInst.  Arch.,  1896,  p.  199  ff. 

'  Vase  with  hieroglyphs  found  at  Santa  Marinella,  BeUeUtno  dd- 
I  Inst.  Afch.,  1841.  p.  lit:  Men.  ontkhi,  viii.  p.  88. 

*  G.  Deoois,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Btrnria, 


The  years  were  kept  Bumbefed  by  the  annual  driving  of  a  nail 
into  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Nortia  at  Volsinii  (Livy  vii.  3.  7), 
a  custom  fatter  adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  used  the  Capitoliae 
temple  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Rome  this  rite  was  performed 
on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  it  is  likely  that  it  took  place  in 
Etruria  on  the  same  date,  the  natural  end  of  the  year  among  an 
agricultural  f(dk.  A  still  longer  measure  of  time  was  iht  saicalutn, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  the  longert  life  of  all 
those  bom  in  the  year  in  which  the  preceding  oldest  inhalHtant 
died  (Onsorinus,  Dedienatali,  17.  5;  cf.  Zosimusil.  x).  Accord- 
ing to  later  writers*  the  Etruscan  race  was  to  hut  ten  saecnJa, 
knd  the  emperor  Augustus  in  his  memoirs  (Serv.  ad.  BucU.  ix. 
47)  says  that  the  comet  of  the  year  44  B.a  was  said  by  the  priests 
to  betoken  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  saecnhtm.  The  earliest 
saeada  had  been,  aocordhig  to  Varro,  too  years  long.  The  later 
ones  varied  in  length  from  to$  to  r93  years.  The  round  number 
100  is  obviously  an  ex  pea  facto  i^roximation,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  others  is  probably  more  ai^Mient  than  real,  but  if  we 
reckon  back  some  900  years  from  the  date  ^ven  by  Augustus 
we  arrive  at  just  about  the  time  when  the  archaeological  evidence 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Etruscans  in  Italy  were  beginning 
to  recognize  their  individuality. 

Religion. — ^To  retrace  the  rdigious  development  of  the 
Etruscans  from  its  mystic  beginnings  is  beyond  our  power,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  future  discoveries  will  help  us  mudi.  We 
are,  however,  able  to  draw  a  dear,  if  not  a  detailed,  picture  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  various  divinities,  partly  from  the  direct  infor- 
mation we  have  concerning  them  and  partly  from  the  analogies 
which  may  safely  be  drawn  between  them  and  the  Romans. 

The  frequency  of  sacrifice  among  them  and  their  belief  in  the 
short  duration  of  the  race*  show  clearly  their  bdiefin  a  good 
and  a  bad  principle,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  pie- 
dominant  in  their  minds.  Storms,  earthquakes,  the  birth  of 
deformities,  all  gave  evidence  of  evil  powers,  which  eouM  be 
appeased  sometimes  only  by  human  sacrifice.  .  We  miss  heie  the 
Greek  joy  in  human  life  and  the  beauties  of  eartk.  Hie  gods 
{aesar)  were  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  DH  ComenUs 
and  a  vaguer  set  of  powers,  the  DU  Imohdi  (Seneca,  QnaesL 
Nat.  il.  4x),  to  whom  even  Jupiter  bowed.  They  all  dwelt  in 
various  parts  of  the  heavens  (Martianus  Cap^a,  Da  nmU.  FlnL 
i.  41  ff.).  Of  the  DH  Consenies  the  most  important  group 
consisted  of  Jupiter  (TiniaX  Juno  (t/m)  and  Bfinerva  {Memna), 
In  some  towns,  sucb  as  Veil  and  Falerii,  Juno  was  the  chief 
deity,  and  at  Perusia  she  was  worshipped  like  the  Greek  Aphrodite 
in  conjunction  with  Vulcan  (the  Greek  ffephaasfsu).  This  shows 
that  though  in  exterior  form  the  Etruscan  gods  were  influenced 
by  the  Greeks,  still  their  character  and  powers  betoken  different 
beliefs.  An  interesting  point  to  note  about  Minova  {Menna) 
is  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  music  of  flutes  and  horns. 
The  myth  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  probably  orii^nated  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  a  Pelasgian  Tyrrfaehian  founded  in  Aigos  the  temple 
of  Atheiui  Salpinx  (Pans.  ii.  31.  3).  The  evident  connexion 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Etruria  in  these  facts  caimot  be  over- 
looked. Besides  these  deities  there  were  Venus  (  Turan) ,  Bacchus 
(Fnfluns) ,  Mercury  ( Ttirms),  Vulcan  (SeUdans).  Of  these,  Seth- 
lans  is  in  a  way  the  most  important,  for  he  diows  a  connexion 
in  prehistoric  times  between  Etruria  and  the  EasL*  Other 
deities  of  Greek  origin  there  were — Ares,  Apollo,  Heradat,  the 
Dioscuri;  in  fact,  as  the  centuries  passed,  the  Greek  divinities 
were  adopted  almost  without  exception.  Besides  these  there 
were  also  many  gods  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  of  whom  Uttle  is 
known  but  their  names;  these  may  often  be  local  appeUation^ 
for  the  same  god.  Among  these  were  Voltumna  at  Volsimi  and 
Vertumnus  at  Rome,  Janus,  Nortia,  goddess  of  Fortuna, 
FCronia,  whose  temple  was  at  a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the 
foot  of  Soracte,'  Mantus,  Pales,  Vejovis,  Eildthyia  and  Ceres. 

*  Varro  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  536 ;  see  Hdbig,  BnU.  ddT  InsL  Arek, 
(1876),  227. 

*  Censorinus,  De  Die  Nat.  17. 

*  See  Prcller,  Rdm.  Myth.  s.v.  "  Vokanua.'*  Opposed  to  this  sec 
Wtssowa,  Religion  n.  Kiltus  der  Romer,  who  acems  to  misinterpret 
the  evidence. 

I     '  Strabo  v.  s.  19;  d.  Livy  L  30;  Dion.  Hat.  ill.  3a, 
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Sack  tvere  the  kaifiny  godi;  in  additloii  thete  was  the  woiid 
of  spirits  whom  we  know  in  Rome  as  tlie  Maaes,  Larcs  and 
Penates.  The  latter  were  of  four  daises,  pertalains  to 
Jove,  Neptune,  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  to  men.* 
The  Lares  too  were  ti  various  sorts  {JamiUara,  compiioUf, 
tiate$)tWaA  with  them  the  souls  of  tJK  dead,  after  the  pexfonaaoce 
of  due  expiatonr  rites,  took  their  place  as  dii  (mimaUs  (Serv. 
ad  Attu  iiL  x68  and  502).  The  Manes  are  the  vaguest  group  of 
all  and  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  lower  world  (Featus, 
8.V.  "  Mundus  " ;  Apuleius,  De  dm  Socraiis).  Over  all  these 
ruled  Mantua  and  Mania,  the  counterparts  of  Pluto  and  Perse- 
phone in  Greece.  As  a  result  of  this  complete  hierarchy  of  divine 
powers  the  priesthood  of  Etniria  was  large,  powerltul,  and  of 
such  fame  that  Etruscan  kariupices  were  sent  for  from  distant 
places  to  interpret  (he  sacrifices  and  the  oracles  (Livy  v.  L  6) 
zzvii.  37.  6). 

Art. — The  evidence  drawn  from  tradition  and  custom  which  we 
have  so  far  considered  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  beliefs  of  the 
Etruscans  has  taken  us  into  the  prehistoric  times  much  earlier 
than  those  when  the  handicrafts  developed  into  true  fine  arts. 
The  contents  of  the  earliest  graves*  show  but  few  traces  of  any 
feeling  for  art  either  in  architecture  or  in  the  lesser  forms  of 
household  and  personal  decoration.  Gradually,  however,  as 
one  comes  down  towards  the  more  fixed  historic  periods,  certain 
objects,  obviously  imported  from  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
occur,  and  these  are  the  first  signs  of  an  interest  m  the  beauty  or 
curiosity  of  things,  an  interest  that  local  workmen  could  not  yet 
satisfy,  but  which  stirred  them  to  endeavour.  It  was  probably 
during  the  9th  century  that  this  began,  not  long  after  the  period 
when  foreign  trade  b^n  to  flourish. 

The  history  of  Etruscan  art  has  usually  been  wrongly  estimated 
owing  to  the  widespread  delusion  that  objects  found  in  Etruria 
were  in  the  true  sense  products  of  native  artists  and  indicative 
of  native-grown  culture.  It  is  only  recently,  and  not  even  yet 
completely,  that  the  term  **  Etruscan  "  has  been  given  up  as  the 
name  for  the  terra-cotta  vases  (which  were  found  in  the  19th 
century  by  the  earlier  archaeologists  of  the  modem  scientific 
school  in  great  quantities  in  the  Etruscan  tombs);  these  are 
DOW  known  to  have  been  made  by  Greek  potters.  There  are  few 
bools  on  the  subject  of  Etruscan  art.  Tlie  best  known  h  Jules 
lAAniaL^sL'Arliirusque  (rnded.,  1889),  abook  which,  though  full 
of  accurate  data,  shows  absolute  lack  of  discrimination  between 
those  works  that  are  of  Etruscan  fabric  and  those  that  were 
brought  from  other  lands,  paxticulady  Greece  and  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily.  These  latter  are  too 
generally  forgotten  in  the  study  both  of  Greek  and  of  Etruscan 
art,  and  all  works  which  show  the  Greek  ^rit  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  on  the  Greek  mainland.  As 
much  of  the  following  must  be  to  some  extent  controversial  in 
character,  a  concrete  illustration  may  serve  to  prevent  mts- 
oooception  as  to  this  important  distinction.  The  beautiful 
throne  in  the  Ludovisi  collection  representing  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  though  made  by  some 
sculptor  in  Greece.  It  seems  at  least  as  likely  that  it  comes 
from  Sicily.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  modelling  similar 
to  what  we  find  on  Sicilian  sculptures  and  coins,  and  not  tjuite 
so  sharp  as  on  most  works  from  Greece,  but  there  is  a  lyrical 
feeling  for  nature  in  the  pose  of.  the  figures  and  in  the  pebbled 
soil  on  which  the  main  group  stands,  which  seems  to  answer 
to  the  Sicilian  feeling  as  we  know  it  in  poetry  rather  than  to  the 
Greek. 

The  houses  of  the  earliest  times  were,  to  judge  by  the  burial 
urns  known  from  their  shape  as  hut-urns,  small  single-room 
constructions  of  rectangular  plan  similar  to  certain 
types  of  the  capanne  used  by  the  shepherds  to-day. 
Probably  the  walls  were  wattled  and  the  roofs  were 
certainly  thatched,  for  the  urns  show  plainly  the  long  beams 
fastened  together  at  the  top  and  hanging  from  the  ridge  down 
each  side.    Tombs  cut  in  the  rock  offer  other  and  later  models  of 

*  N^dius  Figulus  ab.  Amob.  adv.  Nat.  iii.  40;  cf.  Nig.  Fig.  rdi- 
q^iat,  ed.  Ant.  Swoboda  (f883),  p.  83. 

*  Montellus.  Ctv.  Prim,  en  Italte. 


bouse  coBstructioa,  but  gfvt  00  tuggestioa  that  the  EtruKans , 
had  any  artistic  sense  in  architecture.  Such  tombs  are  mostly, 
later  than  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  show  the  most  simple  form 
of  wood  construction.  Posts  or  columns  hold  up  the  walls  and 
the  sloping  roofs,  the  latter  made  of  beams  with  boards  laid 
lengthwise,  covered  by  others  from  ridge  to  eave,  the  intervening 
space  forming  a  coffer,  sometimes  decorated.  Though  the  walls 
of  such  tombs  are  often  covered  with  paintings,  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  (and,  let  it  be  rememtSered,  these  tombs 
represent  the  houses  of  the  living)  shows  but  the  coarsest  sense 
of  proportion.  The  elements  of  the  decoration,  such  as  capitals, 
mouldings,  rosettes,  patterns,  are  borrowed  from  Greece,  Egypt 
or  elsewhere,  and  are  used  redundantly  and  with  no  refinement.* 

The  temples  did  not  differ  from  those  in  Greece  in  any  essential 
principal  of  construction  except  that  they  were  generally  square, 
from  the  desire  to  make  them  answer  to  the  ttmplum  or  quadri- 
partite division  of  the  heavens  cUiborated  by  the  priests.  In 
Roman  times  "  Etruscan  style  "  was  the  term  used  for  colonnades 
with  wide  intercolumniations,  and  this  shows  how  the  early 
builders  used  wood  with  its  possibility  of  long  architrave  beams 
rather  than  stone  as  in  Greece.  The  interior  arrangements  of 
the  temple  also  varied  from  the  Grecian  models,  for  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  gods  of  Etruria  were  often  worshipped  in  groups  of 
three  the  cella  was  divided  into  three  chambers.  The  decoration 
—metopes,  friezes,  acroteria,  &c— was  of  terra-cotta  fastened 
by  nails  to  the  wooden  walls. 

Though  we  know  that  the  Etruscans  were  famous  for  their 
games,*  still  there  are  no  remains  of  circi,  and  so  too,  though  the 
satyristae  were  well  known,*  no  theatres  are  left.  They  were 
obviously  a  race  of  no  literary  taste  or  culture.  The  theatre  at 
Flesole  which  is  often  referred  to  as  Etruscan  unquestionably 
dates  from  Roman  times. 

Underground  tombs  have  already  been  mentioned  in  their 
relation  to  house-architecture,  but  there  are  the  tumuli  such  as 
that  called  la  Cucumdla  at  Void,  that  of  the  Curiatii  at  Albano, 
or  that  .of  Porsena  at  Clusium,  which  Pliny  describes  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Italy  (HM.  xxxvi.  19).  These  great  walled*in 
mounds  with  their  complex  of  interior  chambers  are  interesting 
as  reminiscent  of  tombs  in  Lydia,  but  architecturally  they,  are 
barbaric  and  show  no  developed  skill. 

There  remains  one  monument  which  has  alwa3rs  been  supposed 
to  show  a  real  advance  made  by  the  Etruscans  in  the  art  of 
architecture — the  doaca  maxima  in  Rome.  This  round-arched 
drain  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Etruscans,  and  it  was 
only  in  1905  that  Conuncndatore  Boni  in  excavating  the  Forum 
proved  that  the  drain  was  originally  uncovered,  and  that  the 
arch  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  Republic  Thus  the  honour, 
not  of  discovering  the  arch,  for  it  was  kno^'n  to  the  East,  but  of 
popularizing  its  use,  docs  not  belong  to  the  Etruscans,  though 
they  did  use  it  at  a  comparatively  late  lime  for  city  gates,  as  at 
Volterra.*  The  false  arch  and  dome  of  the  Mycenoeans  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  to  them,  tliough  there  are  but  few  cases  of 
its  use  on  a  large  scale.  The'  best-known  instances  are  the 
Tullianum  or  Mamertine  prison  in  Rome,  the  Rcgulini-Galassi 
tomb  at  Ccrvetri,'  one  at  Sesto  Fiorcntino  near  Florence,'  at 
Cortona,'  at  Chiusi,  and  also  those  in  Latium.*" 

Although  there  was,  therefore,  but  little  development  in 
the  greater  arts  of  literature  and  architecture  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, it  is  evident  enough  that  there  was  much  desire  to  possess 
the  products  of  the  lesser  arts,  such  as  sculpture,  jewelry  and 
household  ornaments.  But  here  too  the  study  has  been  made 
difficult  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  native  and  im- 
ported products.  Before  studying  the  objects  themselves  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  legendary  character  of  Etruscan  chronology  as 

*  For  an  illustration  of  the  Cometo  tomb  see  AacHiTBCTt/as. 
vol.  ii.  p.  559. 

*Appian  viii.  66;  TertuUian,  De  ipecl.  5;  Plutarch,*  (^h.  Rom. 
107. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  72. 

*  MontcliuB,  Civ.  Prim.  ii.  pi.  173. 

'  /*.  pl.  333;  «f-  343.  ■  /*•  pl.  166.  »  ih.  p!.  173. 

*  Monum.  AnL  xv.  p.  151;  BuU.  d.  Com,  Afek,  di  Roma,  1898, 
p.  Ill 
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nckonediBMeciite.  KdUgUbowedtbat  we  amnot  consider  any 
of  the  txaditional  dates  as  being  accurate  until  about  644  B.C., 
the  beginningp  that  b,  of  the  fifth  saeaUum,  This  is  probably 
about  one  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  Chalcidian 
(Ionic)  alphabet  into  the  country.  One  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  it  is  on  a  vase  found  in  the  Reguiini-Galusi  tomb. 
In  considering  the  trade  of  the  country  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  its  chief  political  connexions  were  with  Carthage,  but  the 
artistic  sense  of  Carthaginians  or  other  Phoenicians  was  not  more 
developed  than  that  of  the  Etruscans.  They  were  traders,  and 
doubtless  brought  the  Etruscans  some  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Eastern  objects  which  have  been  found  in  their  tombs,  articles 
that  date  from  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  But  beiide  the 
Phoenicians  the  Ionian  Greeks  from  the  9th  century  had  been 
trading  and  colonizing  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  Herodotus  (i.  163) 
tells  how  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  take  long 
voyages,  and  that  they  discovered  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
seas  and  Iberia.  Thucydides  (vi.  3.1)  says  that  it  was  Chalcidians 
from  Euboea  who  first  settled  in  Sicily.  Pliny  iHist.  Nat.  xxxv. 
ta.  45)  writes  in  the  same  sense,  for  he  tells  of  Demaratus  who 
came  from  Corinth  with  the  artists  Euchdr,  Diopus,  Eugrammus, 
about  650  B.&,  and  first  started  sculpture  in  Italy.  These  tradi- 
tions of  the  coming  oi  Ionian  Greeks  to  Italy  are  completely 
borne  out  by  the  archaeological  remains  found  in  Ionian  lands 
and  in  Etruria,  and  it  is  agreed  that  a  great  part  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  Etruscan  is  no  more  Etruscan  than  the 
Moorish  plates  of  the  15th  century  found  in  Italy  are  Florentine. 
The  best  works  in  most  of  the  smaller  arts  are  almost  without 
9cq>tion  Greek,  the  earlier  Ionian,  the  later  Attic;  the  remainder 
are  made  with  the  distinct  intention  of  imitating  Greek  models, 
and  so  should  be  considered  as  Greek,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
show  a  natural,  original  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Etruscan  workman.  The  Etruscans  were  dull  artists  in  all  lines. 
They  were  skilful  copyists,  nothing  more,  as  is  absolutely  proved 
by  the  simple  fact  that  we  know  of  no  Etruscan  artist  by  name. 
If  one  takes  the  articles  which  are  of  obviously  local  manufacture, 
such  as  the  burial  urns*  or  the  ordinary  bronze  mirrors,  or  the 
pottery,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  similar  quantity  of  work  by 
any  other  race  so  lacking  in  originality  of  conception  or  high 
exceUence  of  technique. 

Jn  the  study  of  the  monuments  a  divbiOD  must  be  made 
distinguishing  between  the  obviously  Greek  works,  the  works 
done  with  a  desire  to  copy  GreeknMdels  and  the  work  of  native 
artists.  To  separate  the  objects  in  the  way  suggested  required 
a  very  considerable  familiarity  with  Greek  art^  and  though 
in  many  cases  the  result  may  be  doubtful,  still  so  much  must 
be  taken  from  the  Etruscans  that  they  are  shown  to  have  little 
more  artistic  feeling  than  the  Romans.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
a  strong  eastern  iniQuence  appears  in  the  copying  of  sphinxes 
and  sirrdlar  eastern  motives,  but  this  soon  gave  way  to  the 
stronger  Greek  influence,  as  was  natural,  for  the  intercourse 
with  the  Phoenicians  was  spasmodic  whereas  that  with  the  Greeks 
was  constant.  But  even  wit  h  the  Greeks  to  kindle  their  imagina- 
tions, the  Etruscans  produced  np  school  of  art;  no  steady 
progression  is  traceable.  In  various  towns  there  were  various 
fashions  of  pottery  of  jewelry,  but  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
constantly  occur  together  in  a  way  possible  only  among  a  people 
who  possessed  no  natural  artistic  capacities  and  had  no  wide- 
spread standards  of  cultivated  taste.  The  Ionia  ns  have  been 
mentioned  as  having  strongly  affected  the  arts  in  Etruria,  and, 
though  in  the  later  centuries  Athens  undoubtedly  exported 
heavy  consignments  to  Italy,  the  taste  of  the  Etruscans  seems 
generally  to  have  preferred  the  rather  heavy  loose  style  of  the 
lonians,  even  when  direct  contact  with  them  was  lost  and  its 
place  taken  by  direct  relations  with  Athens  and  her  colonies. 

Pottery*  practised  enormously  by  the  Etruscans  shows  as 
deariy  as  possible  their  essential  strength  and  weakness  as 

'  Annali  delF  Inst.  Areh.,i876»  am 

<  Geriard,  Etnukisdu  Spieidi  KOrte.  Rilieri  delUunu  Elnueke. 

*  See  Pottier.  CololofM  des  vasts  anticues,  II.  L'EcoU  lonienne, 
Boehlau,  Ans  wnischen  und  italischeH  NekropoUn;  Kara,  Ds  arte 
mscularta  anluntissimai  Eodt.  lonische  Vaunmalerii.  Sec  further 
CsaAMiCS,  i  Etrmsfan. 


artists.  Even  the  black  Kire  talkd  ^Mcftcfw  is  tiow  known  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  other  lands  and  not  to  be  an 
exclusively  Etruscan  style.  In  the  earlier  tombs  this 
ware  is  present  in  greater  numbers  than  any  other, 
and  the  vases  exhibit  considerable  dexterity  of  manufacture 
so  far  as  form  goes.  But  it  is  evident  from  comparisons  with 
eariy  Ionian  vases  that  the  better  proportioned  of  the  shapes 
are  direct  copies  of  the  Ionian.  The  decoration  of  the  bmuMero 
is  either  engraved,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  eatremdy 
rude,  or  formed  by  figures  modelled  or  pressed  by  a  mould  on 
to  the  body  of  the  vase.  In  these  two  last  cases  the  figures  are 
often  suggestive  of  the  farther  East  (Egyptian  and  Mesopotamia) . 
but  still  more  frequently  they  are  taken  from  Greek  originals, 
and  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  artist  to  be  a  copyist 
is  very  marked.  Whence  the  moulds  for  these  vases  came  is 
not  known,  but  analogy  with  other  classes  of  work  makes  it 
practically  certain  that  some  were  imported  and  some  made 
by  the  imitating  workmen.  There  are  other  classes  of  vases 
which  at  first  sight  look  as  though  they  were  Imported  from 
Greece,  but  by  the  nature  of  their  clay  are  recognized  to  be 
Etruscan  imitations  of  Greek  originals.  The  imitation  is  often 
very  skilful,  for  the  Etruscan  artist  rivalled  his  Grecian  master  in 
deftness  of  hand,  if  not  in  imagination.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  the  large  amphoras  decorated  with  bands  of  animals  in 
the  Corinthian  style.  Besides  these  native  vases  the  tombs 
have  yielded  great  quantities  of  others  which  used  to  be  called 
Etruscan,  but  are  now  known  to  have  been  impoited  from 
Greece.  Until  the  6lh  century  B.C.  these  vases  are  mostly 
Ionian,  but  at  that  time  the  trade  of  the  Phocaeans  was  waning 
before  that  of  Athens,  and  henceforward  the  Athenian  ware  is 
the  commonest.  Intercourse  with  Athens,  however,  came  to 
an  end  about  480,  when  the  Sicilian  Greeks  mastered  the  trade 
of  the  western  Mediterranean,  so  that  in  the  Etniscaa  tombs 
later  than  this  date  we  find  fewer  and  fewer  imported  vases, 
and  more  and  more  native  imitations.  It  is  generally  taken  for 
gmnted  that  these  Attic  vases  were  brought  to  Etruria  by  Greek 
traders,  but  considering  how  little  the  Greek  histoiiaBi,  even 
Herodotus,  knew  of  that  country,  this  is  unlikely.  Tlien,ioOk 
the  chief  products  Etruria  had  to  give  Greece  were  metals, 
so  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  the  Etruscan  traders  who,  having 
carried  metal  to  Greece  (where  Etruscan  bronze  was  famous 0, 
brought  back  the  vases. 

Tliough  most  collections  make  no  distinction  between  Gieek 
and  Etruscan  scarabs  the  differences,  thouj^  <B|^>  are  quite 
certain,  and  consist  in  the  greater  elaboration  of  the 
borders,  edges  and  backs  of  the  Etruscan  examples.  "' 
The  commonest  material  for  these  genrn  b  red  cameban,  and 
agate  frequently  occurs.  The  beetle  shape  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  Phoenicians,  who  familiarized  the  Etruscans  with  the 
Egyptian  scarab  and  with  its  signification  as  an  amulet;  while 
in  technique  they  are  more  Greek,  in  use  they  are  more  EgypUan, 
for  they  were  used  not  only  as  seals  but  as  ornaments — as  in. 
the  decoration  of  necklaces.  *  What  we  learn  from  them  merdy 
serves  to  strengthen  what  we  learn  from  the  pottery— that  the 
Etruscans  depended  on  the  Greek  world  for  their  artistic  ooncei>- 
lions.  Though  many  Phoenician  gems  (in  fact,  scarcely  any 
other  kind)  have  been  found  in  Sardim'a,  these  are  comparatively 
rare  in  Etruria,  where  the  earliest  gems  occur  about  650  B.C. 
Some  of  these  earliest  show  the  Ionian  influence,  which  is  also 
shown  in  certain  gold  rings,  but  most  of  them  represent  the  Attic 
style  as  seen  on  the  black-figured  vases  of  Athens.  To  under- 
stand them  one  has  but  to  know  Attic  sculpture,  the  complete 
history  of  which  is  repeated  in  these  small  and  beautifully 
worked  stones.  At  first  one  finds  the  single  figures,  awkward 
in  form  and  modelling,  but  full  of  life  m  composition — one 
finds  the  same  mistakes  in  anatomy  {i.e.  Ibe  musdes  of  the 
stomach);  and  then  come  the  figures  beautifully  worked  and 
accurately  observed,  but  with  the  slight  hardness  and  rigidity 
that  belongs  to  all  pre-Raphaelite  work;  and  finally  one  sees 
the  figures  carved  with  the  easy  assurance  of  the  master, 

*  Athen.  i.  28. 

•  Martha,  L'Art  Hrusqw,  pi.  r.  4;  Butt,  deWInsL  (1837)  p.  46. 
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>  in  gniipt»  but  ahvtyi  Attk  in  their 
wnrivaUed  itpmenution  of  the  bcMitics  of  the  human  fignn, 
and  in  the  iimiunerablfi  lovely  scenes  taken  from  eveiyday  life. 
Not  infrequently  inscriptions  are  cut  in  the  gem,  but  these  are 
not  aa  on  Greek  gems  the  name  of  the  carver  oc  the  owner,  but 
the  name  o<  (he  GrMk  hero  represented.  In  resud  to  technique 
one  point  is  specially  noteworthy.  Many  of  the  gems  are  carved 
with  the  round  dnll,  and  the  disks  made  by  this  are  not  modelled 
into  any  real  semblance  of  a  figure.  Tkia  is  not  a  sign  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  gem,  for  there  are  eaamples  in  which  together 
with  this  method  will  be  seen  a  figure  finished  with  the  greatest 
csire;  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  gem-cutter  kit  the  marks  of 
his  round  drill  because  of  their  decorative  value.  This  they 
undoubtedly  possessi  and  it »  one  of  the  few  esses  in  which  the 
Etruscans  showed  any  art  sense. 

Bronse  was  used  extensively.  Wespons  of  ooarw  were 
fashioned  of  it,  but  these  aressimple  in  shape  and  decoration; 
H^^^^^  no  such  examples  as  those  from  Mycenae  occur. 
Objects  of  large  size,  as  the  bronxe  doors  of  Vcii,^ 
the  chariots  of  Perugia  in  the  New  York  museum,  or  large 
tripods  or  shields,  show  that  the  artisans  had  large  quantities 
of  the  material  at  their  di$po(Wl.  Aa  with  the  vases  or  gems, 
so  in  these  metal  objects  the  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
pure  Etruscan  work  and  the  work  that  was  done  by  Greek 
workmen  or  by  artisans  copying  the  Greek  style.  As  Etruscan 
art  has  been  wrongly  estimat^  through  forgetfulness  of  the 
Greek  influence,  so  Greek  bronaes  have  possibly  received  credit 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  Etruscan  candehibra  and  vases 
were  famous  among  the  Greeks  (Ath.  i.  38.  6;  xv.  700  c).  The 
chariots  above  mentioned  and  the  tripods  in  the  Harvard 
museum  are  plainly  Greek;  the  round  shields  with  ornament 
Jn  bands  are  native.  Antefixes  of  tombs  were  of  bronse,  and 
in  some  cases  the  eyes  of  the  figures  were  inlaid  with  glass 
paste.  The  best-known  articles  of  bronse  are  the  mirrois,* 
which  are  very  dependent  on  Greece  for  their  models,  though  the 
poor  style  in  which  the  scenes  that  decorate  them  are  in  most 
cases  carved  shows  that  these  articles  of  common  use  were 
produced,  as  was  natural,  mainly  by  ordinary  workmen.  In 
rare  cases  the  figures  are  not  engraved  but  are  given  in  low 
relief.  These  mirron  seem  to  have  been  mainly  intended  for 
women,  and  the  scenes  on  them  in  large  numbers  of  cases  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  bear  out  this  idea;  for  instead  of  scenes 
of  battle  such  as  occur  on  the  gems,  scenes  with  satyrs  and 
maenads  are  commoner,  or  the  story  of  Helen  or  the  labours 
ol  Hercules.  So  far  as  development  goes  they  pass  through 
the  same  stages  as  the  gems,  though  owing  to  their  larger  surface 
they  are  more  generally  decorated  with  groups  of  figures.'  An- 
other well-known  dass  of  work  is  the  cistae  or  cylindrical  bronse 
boxes  found  mostly  at  Praeneste,  where  they  seem  to  have 
been  especially  popular.  The  engraved  figures  on  them  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  on  the  mirrors,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  these  figures  are  often  better  in  st^e  than  the  figures 
modelled  in  the  round  that  serve  as  handles,  or  than  the  legs 
which  slso  are  modelled.  This,  taken  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  same  figures  are  repeated  in  several  cases  on  more  than 
one  gem  or  mirror,  makes  it  probable  that  the  workmen,  like 
the  later  potters  of  Arezzo,  had  a  stock  of  models  brought  from 
Greece,  which  they  repeated  and  combined  to  suit  their  fancy. 

The  paintings  and  contents  of  the  tombs  have  made  it  plain 
that  the  wealth  of  the  Etruscans  was  very  considerable,  and  that 
-  y  .  they  spent  much  on  jewelry,  gold  and  silver.*  Their 
,^iy^,  extravagance  in  this  regard  was  well  known,*  and  the 
rings,  the  necklaces,  the  diadems,  the  bnodets  and 
the  earrings  show  that  there  was  a  large  class  of  well-to-do  people. 
The  eastern  and  Greek  influences  are  clearly  marked  in  the 
figures  used  in  decoration,  and  in  certain  shapes  of  rings,  but  in 

<  Plutareh,  CsffnOar,  is. 

'  Gerhard.  Etr.  Spieg^  (continued  by  Klagmaira  end  KOite). 
■  Mirron  of  Greek  style.  Gerhard,  111,  112,  116,  240.  ^5,  35a; 
Klugnunn>K6rte.  107.  131,  160. 

*  See  Dlates  in  Martha  and  in  MonununH  dett*  /lUl..  also  Mon.  A  nt. 
Iv.  and  Milani'ft  Sludi*  materiali. 

*  Juvenal  V  164:  Ovki,  i4«.iiL  13.25  & 


one  teehakai  wMta  the  Enwscnns  seem  to  have  made  a  di^ 
covery:  it  was  in  the  use  of  granuiaUd  omamentt  that  a, 
ocnament  made  by  soldering  on  to  the  gold  object  infinitely 
small  globules  of  the  same  metal  laid  in  various 'designs  and 
patterns,  each  globule  soldered  by  itself.  Though  this  style 
of  ornament  oocnis  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Rhodes  and  Magna 
Gracda,  nowhere  is  it  aocon^Iished  with  such  extraordinary 
minuteness  as  in  Etruria.  That  they  shouM  do  this  was  iaturaL 
The  difficulty  of  it  seems  to  have  plessed  them,  for  it  is  commoner 
than  the  earlier  filigree  work  made  of  wire  soldered  on  to  the  gold 
base.  Reference  bu  been  made  to  the  scarabs  set  ss  ornament 
in  the  gold  necklaces,  and  simibriy  we  find  amber  used  and,  la 
the  later  work,  precious  stones  and  pesrls. 

As  in  Greece  the  Ftniicans  first  carved  their  figutes  out  of 
^^bod,*  hot  what  these  figuns.  were  like  we  can  only  hnagine. 
Tlie  eariiest  known  fignies  in  the  round  are  even  less  >^.  ^ 
successful  than  the  oontempomry  Greek  work.  An 
eariy  attempt  at  a  female  bust'  b  made  not  by  cssting  but  by 
riveting  plates  of  bronse  together.  A  half  life  sine  bust  in  the 
Tysskiewka  collection*  ssade  probably  about  600  b.c.  is  cast 
solid.  Later  they  learned  the  art  of  hollow-castis^,  but  their 
attempta  to  reprodnee  figures  in  the  round  are  generally  lacking 
in  skiU.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  lack  of  good  marble,  the 
quarries  at  Carrara  not  having  been  used  till  Rimian  times. . 
Terra*catta  was  the  material  most  commonly  used,  and  their 
skill  in  modelling  and  colouring  this  was  great.  The  earlier 
statues  of  large  siss  have  perished;  but  there  are  three-  famous 
satcophagi  which  show  the  work  of  Ionian  Etruscan  artsu;^ 
one  is  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  Louvre  and  one  in  the 
ViUa  di  Papa  Giulio  at  Rome  The  elaborate  deUil  and  careful 
work,  the  typea  of  the  figures  snd  the  style  of  their  dress  all  point 
to  the  same  Ionic  origin  as  that  of  the  bronse  chariots  already 
mentioned.  The  type  of  sarcophagus  illustrated  by  these  ex- 
amples became  very  common,  and  in  the  figures  that  decorate 
ihe  covets  csn  be  traced  the  various  influences  that  affected  the 
whole  of  Etruscan  art.  In  an  example  from  Void**  the  hter 
Attic  infliienceis  strongly  marked.  Such  work  shows  little' 
power  of  origination,  but  much  of  the  interest  taken  by  careful 
workmen  by  copying  carefully,  and  the  tendency  that  such 
workmen  almost  invariably  display  of  overioading  the  subject 
with  too  much  ornament  and  detail.  The  small  asb-ums,  either 
of  stone  or  terra^cotta,  are  in  certain  ways  more  interesting  than 
the  more  elaborate  sarcophagi,  for  on  these  urns  the  heads  of 
the  figures  reclining  on  oneelbow  which  form  the  usual  decoratioii 
of  the  covers  are  often  obvious  attempts  at  portraiture.  Single 
busu"  show  this  same  desire  for  accurate  likeness  of  the  person 
represented,  and  in  this  one  line  of  art  the  Etruscans  showed  a 
new  feeling,  one  that  found  iu  finest  expression  in  the  hands  of 
the  later  Roman  portraitists.  The  main  difference  between  such 
portraits  and  the  Greek  ones  is  that  the  Greek  artist  thought  of 
his  subject  as  illustrating  character  that  showed  itself  in  ways 
of  repose  and  thought— the  essential,  lasting  individuality. 
The  Etruscan  and  Romsn  portrsitist  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  his  subject  as  iQustiating  character  in  ways  of  action;  hence 
pure  Etruscan  and  Roman  portraits  are  much  more  tense  in 
line,  and  the  expression  of  the  eye  is  not  dreamy  but  distinctly 
focussed.  They  are  different,  but,  as  art,  one  is  as  fine  as  the 
other.  The  scenes  on  the  sides  of  these  urns  are,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  gems  and  mirrors,  very  frequently  taken  from  Greek  story, 
and  often  are  scenes  of  battle.>>  Work  in  relief  for  the  friezes  and 
the  other  decorations  of  temples  was  very  common,  and  shows 
remarkable  skill  in  the  mere  processes  of  modelling  and  baking 
the  slabs  of  terra-cotta  that  were  fastened  by  nails  to  the  beams. 
So  far  as  the  figures  themselves  are  concerned,  they  seem  to  have 
but  little  meaning  in  connexion  with  the  building  they  decorate. 

*  Pliny,  H.N.  »v.  9;  xvi.  216. 

'  From  the  Polledrara  tomb  at  Viild,  Martha  fig.  335. 
■  CM:  TysskUmcz,k.  13.       • 

•  Mon  d€ir  liut.  VI.  pi.  59.  cf.  AmuH  (1861),  p.  409;  Mott,AitL 
viii.  pi.  xiii.-xlv. 

*>  Mm.  d^  Tmst.  vi(i.  pi.  20;  Martha  p.  347,, 


•«  Martha  pp.  333.  348^ 
»  See Kfirte. ^wndile 
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Sfttyn  and  maentds,  chariot-nces  mnd  tsdi  sccnet  taken  over 
from  Greek  modeb  are  ptebaps  the  commonest.  In  none  of  the 
obviously  native  work  is  there  any  more  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  greater  qualities  of  sculpture  than  in  the  gems.  Little  is 
original,  almost  everything  dependent  on  earlier  masters.  There 
is  no  absorption  of  the  artist  by  his  work  which  produces  great 
work,  great  because  the  beholder  thinks  rather  of  the  work  pro- 
duced than  of  the  artist  who  produces  it.  For  this  reason  such 
figures  as  the  bronze  chimaera  or  the  bronse  Athena  in  the 
Floience  mttteum  are  presumably  not  Etruscan  but  Greek. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Etruscans  had  easel-paintings 
like  the  Greeks,  but  their  skill  in  painting  is  well  iUusUated 
^^  by  the  pictures  with  which  they  frequently  covered 

'^'^  the  inner  walb  of  their  tombs.  The  wall  was  prepared 
with  a  coating  of  fine  white  stucco  on  which  the  figures  were 
painted  with  a  large  variety  of  tints.  The  best  of  them  have  been 
found  at  Tarquinu,  Chiusi,  Void,  Caere,  Veii.>  The  paintings 
exhibit  the  usual  Greek  influences.  They  show  a  certain 
ponderous  reaUsra,  but  as  works  of  art  they  are  of  little  value. 
As  pictures  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  they  are  of 
great  importance. 

As  works  of  art  their  coins*  are  the  ^orst  efforts  of  the 
Etruscans.  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  were  used,  but  no  examples 
^^^  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  The  coins  are  struck  according  to  four 
different  standards  of  weight,  due  perhaps  to  different  trad^ 
connexions.  The  bronze  coinage  shows  a  distinct  scale  of  reduc- 
tion in  weight  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  the  precious  metals. 
Many  examples  show  a  design  only  on  one  side.  The  designs 
of  the  majority  of  the  types  are  taken  from  Greek  models,  but 
strangely  enough  the  dk-cutters  show  no  such  skill  as  that  of 
the  makers  of  gems. 

Arms  and  Armour.— -In  the  early  periods  the  chief  weapons 
(besides  bows  and  arrows  which  bore  flint  or  bronze  heads)  were 
few  and  simple,  and  were  of  bronze.  Iron  ones  have  been  found, 
and  their  rarity  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  their  having  rusted 
away.  Spears  of  very  various  weights  were  common  and  also 
swords  and  daggers.  These  latter  had  straight  two-edged  blades 
with  the  handle  either  of  the  same  piece  or  of  some  other  material 
fastened  on  with  rivets.  The  blades  of  the  daggers  are  generally 
engraved  with  lines  and  zigzags.  Shields  were  of  circular  and 
oval  shape.  These  two  were  of  bronze,  the  round  ones  decorated 
in  Homeric  fashion  with  concentric  circles  of  ornament,  the 
motives  being  geometric  patterns  or  an  animal  repeated  endlessly. 
Breastplates  with  overlapping  shoulder-straps  and  belts,  broader 
in  front  than  behind,  with  decoration  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
bucchero  vases,  are  not  uncommon.  Greaves  and  helmets 
oomi^ted  their  equipment.  The  former  seem  to  have  been  less 
ornate  than  those  the  Greeks  wore;  the  latter  were  of  various 
shapes,  the  commonest  being  round  caps  with  a  knob  on  the  top, 
or  a  deeper  shape  with  a  crest  from  front  to  back»  Some  are 
shown  with  side-pieces  raised  like  wings,  but  these  are  perhaps 
merely  cheek-pieces  raised  on  hinges.  In  later  times  they  had 
trumpets  and  axes,  and  their  arms  became  practiadly  the  same 
as  the  Roman,  as  one  sees  from  the  representations  in  the 
tombs.  (R.  N.) 

Lakgvaob 

X.  By  "  Etruscan  "  is  meant  the  language  spoken  by  the 
people  called  Etrusd  (more  commonly  Tusd)  .by  the  Romans, 
Turakum  numen  {i^.  Tuscum  notnen)  by  their  neighbours  the 
Umbrians  of  Iguvium  (9.V.),  and  Tufifip^  (l^ter,  e-g.  in  Strabo's 
time,  Tvppiffot)  by  the  Greeks.  Their  own  name  for  themselves 
was  Rastnna  (or  Raiina)^  according  to  Dionysius  Halic  (i.  30), 
but  it  seems  now  to  be  fairly  probable  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  name  of  a  leading  house  (represented  later  on  in  Pisa 
and  elsewhere)  dominant  at  some  fairly  early  date  in  some  one 

*  See  Mom.  idF  Inst.  i.  pi.  32-33,  v.  t6,  17,  33,  34,  vi.  30>3S.  79. 
viU.  36,  ix.  ivis:  MioiU.  Mom.  Inti.  pi.  «i  <Cf.^elbig,  Antnli 
(1863)  p.  336,  (1870)  pp.  5-74:  Brunn.  *.  (1866).  p.  44a. 

*Mommien,  Rihm.  iiaimmoni  G.  E.  Hill,  Handb§ok  cfCrttk 
and  Roman  Coins;  Deccke,  EiruskiscJu  Forsekungmi  also  article 
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locality  (see  below).  Nidbiihr  attanpted  on  sioRler  groaads 
{Rom.  Hia.,  ed.  3  [Eng.  trans.],  1.  p.  41)  to  distinpiish  bctweca 
the  Tvppqmvl  and  the  TUsd  in  order  to  accept  the  strongly 
supported  tradition  of  a  Lydian  origin  for  the  "  Tynbeoes  * 
(see  bebw),  while  rejecting  it  for  the  *'  Tuscans,"  but  no  one 
has  since  attempted  to  maintain  the  distinction  (DiiteBbciser, 
Htrmu,  1906,  p.  85,  footnote,  xegaids  the  form  in  -fMsi  as  • 
"  Graedsed  form  of  a  k>cal  name"  equivalent  to  rnsci),  and 
w«  now  know  enough  of  the  morphology  of  Etraacan  naaies  to 
recognise  Tw'i-co-  and  TurS'-Ha-'  as  closely  parallel  Etmso^ 
Latin  stems,  d.  Votm-c^m:  Yomu-^sonns  both  from  Etr.  mmm 
(Schulae,  LaL  EigeiMMHom^  p.  405)  and  Rat-tmn  Ras-^-^mms 
{ibid.  p.  9a);  or  Voltueus,  VoUcusi  Vti$uHuu  (where  the  fotmap 
tive  suffixes  in  each  word  are  Etrusoo-Latin  whether  the  rooC 
be  the  same  or  not).  But  the  analysis  of  the  namca  csanet  bo 
entirely  satisfactory  until  the  first  syllable  of.  Etrosci^in  Creek 
writers  sometimes  Brpouam,  eg.  in  5iMfo— «d.  Mdneke— has 
been  explained. 

2.  The  extent  of  territory  over  which  this  language  was  spoken 
varied  considerably  at  different  epochs,  but  we  have  only  a  few 
fixed  points  of  chronology.  From  two  separate  aouroes,  both 
traditional  and  probably  sound  (Dion.  HaL  i.  a6,  and  Phitaick, 
SmOo,  7;  d.  Varro,  quoted  by  Censorinus  c.  17.  6),  we  should 
ascribe  the  first  appearance  of  the  Etruscans  in  Italy  to  Ae  Z2th 
century  b.c.  The  intimate  connexion  in  form  between  the  names 
Roma^  Romulus  and  the  Etruscan  gentes  ruinate,  mmulna 
{Rouutiat  RomiHa,  ftc.),  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  early 
names  in  Rome  (e.g.  RaHtmeunat  CapenOy  Titiet,  Imcotu,  Rammttj 
are  characteristically  Etruscan,  justifies  the  oonduaion  that  the 
foundation  of  the  dty,  in  the  sense  at  least  of  its  earfiest  fortifi- 
cation, was  due  to  Etruscans  (Schulze,  p.  580).  The  most  likdy 
interpretation  of  Cato's  date  for  the  Etruscan  "foundation "of 
Capua  is  598  b.c  (Conway,  Italic  DiaUett,  pp.  99  and  83).  la 
534  B.C.  (Dion.  Hal.  vii.  a)  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cumae,  and  in  474  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  a  great 
naval  battle  off  Cumae.  Between  445  and  425  (/<.  DiaL  Ix.) 
they  were  driven  out  of  Capua  by  the  Sunnites,  but  they  lingered 
in  parts  of  C4impania  (as  far  south  as  Salemum)  till  at  least  the 
next  century,  as  inscriptions  show  {ib,  pp.  94  ff.,  53),  as  at 
Praeneste  and  Tusculum  (ib.  p.  310  ff.)  till  the  3rd  century  or 
later.  In  Etruria  itself  the  oldest  inscriptions  (on  the  stelu  of 
Faesulae  and  Volaterrae)  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  6th  century 
B.C.  (C.  P&uli,  Altilal.  Porsek.  ii.  part  a,  34  ff.);  the  Romans  had 
become  dominant  early  in  the  3rd  century  (C.I.L.  xi.  i  fasHm), 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  show  later  forms  than 
those  f ouiul  in  the  old  town  of  Volsinii  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
in  a8o  B.C.  (C  PauU,  ib.  i.  127).  In  the  north  of  Italy  we  find 
Etruscan  written  In  two  alphabets  (of  Sondrio  and  Bozen) 
between  300  and  150  B.C.  (id.  ib.  pp.  63  and  ri6).  The  evidence 
of  an  Etruscan  linen  book  wrapped  round  a  mummy  (se»  below) 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  was  86me  Etruscan  colony  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  period  ci  the  Ptolemies.  At  least  one  Etruscan 
suffix  has  passed  into  the  Romance  languages,  -iSa  or -ila  in  Etr. 
Iautni9a  (from  lautni  **  familiaris," or  " Ubertus  ").and  Etr.-Lat. 
luliUaf  which  became  Ital.  -eUa,  Fr.-£ng. -ett*. 

3.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  pre-Hellenic 
epitaph  discovered  on  the  isUnd  of  Lemnos  in  1885  (Paul!, 
AUilal.  Farsch.  iL  x  and  a),  the  language  of  which  offers  remark- 
able resemblances  to  Etruscan,  especially  in  the  phrase  Siaix^fn 
am  (?  »  "fifty  yean  old  ");  d.  Etr.  ualx^  aoUt  (?  "  twenty 
3rears  old  ") ;  and  the  pair  of  oidings  -esj,  -ok  in  consecutive  words; 
d.  Etr.  Uuisiale  kulx^iesi;  the  style  of  the  sculptural  figure  has 
also  parallels  in  the  oldest  type  of  Etruscan  monuments.  11:e 
alphabet  of  this  inscription  is  idtttical  (Kirdihoff,  Sisid.  Grieck. 
Alphab.,  4th  ed.,  p.  54)  with  that  of  the  older  group  of  Phrygian 
inscriptions,  whidi  mention  King  Midas  and  are  therefore  older 
than  620  B.C.  With  this  should  be  combined  the  fact  that  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  South-Etruscan  a^)habet  (T-*/,  but 
earlier  ■>  the  Greek  digamma)  has  demonstrably  arisen  out  of 
(ttf)  on  Phrygian  soil,  see  Class.  Ra.  xil.,  1898,  p.  462.  Despite 
the  reasonable  but  not  unanswerable  difficulty  of  Xretschmer 

1  (mnleitungimd.  G§sekidUa  d.  griocJL  Spraeki,  x896,p.  a4o)»  the 
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ir^ht  of  the  evidence  appean  to  be  dbtioctly  in  favour  of  tibe 

Etruscan  character  of  the  language,  and  Pauli's  view  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  students  of  Etruscan;  hence  the  indudon 
of  the  inscription  in  the  Corpus  Insu.  Etntscvum. 

4.  The  first  attempt  to  interpret  Etruscan  inscriptions  was 
made  by  Phil.  Buonarroti  {Explic.  a  conjecl.  ad  mmuiH.  frc, 
Florence,  1726),  who,  as  was  almost  inevitable  at  that  epoch, 
tried  to  explain  the  language  as  a  dialect  of  Latin.  But  no  real 
study  was  possible  before  the  determination  of  the  a^habet  by 
Lepsius  (Inscc.  Umbr.  et  Oscae,  Leipzig,  1841),  and  his  discovery 
that  five  of  the  Tables  of  Iguvium  (?.«.),  though  written  in 
Etruscan  alphabet,  contained  a  language  akin  to  Latin  but 
totally  different  from  JStruscan,  though  some  of  the  non-Italic 
peculhrities  of  Etruscan  had  been  already  pointed  out  by 
Ottfried  MiiUer  (Die  Elrusker,  Breslau,  1828).  The  earliest  in- 
scriptions, e,g.  the  terra-cotta  stele  of  Capua  of  the  $tb  century 
B.C.,  are  written  in  '^rpentine  boustrophedon,"  but  in  its 
common  form  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  the  alphabet  is  retrograde, 
and  has  the  following  nineteen  letters:— 

'<lD3k^*BOUIHH1M<iefVt8 

a,  «  Cb  T,  a,  b.  «.  i.  i.  m.  n,  p.  s*.  r,  s.  t.  o.  x-  < 
On  oMar  moiramenta  ^*A  occurs  as  an  archaic  form  of  g; 
Q ■" 7;  ^,  a  sibihint  of  some  kind;  and  C^^t  thb  last  mostly 
in  fore^  words.  In  the  earlier  monuments  the  cross-bars  of  e 
and  V  and  h  have  a  more  decidedly  oblique  inclination,  and  s  h 
often  angular  (?).  The  mediae  b,  g,  d,  though  they  often  occur 
iii  words  handed  down  by  writers  ;is  Etruscan,  are  never  found 
in  the  Etruscan  inscriptions,  though  the  presence  of  the  mediae 
in  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  alphabets  and  in  the  abecedaria 
shows  that  they  existed  hi  the  earliest  form  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  O  is  very  rare.  The  form  f  (eariier  Qt)»/  in 
south  Etruscan  and  Faliscan  inscriptions  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. Its  combioatioB  with  Q  h  shows  that  it  had  once  served 
to  denote  the  sound  of  digamma  jtist  as  Latin  F.  The  varieties 
of  Uie  alphabet  in  use  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Aipa 
were  first  examined  by  Mommsen  {InKkrifUn  ntrd-tlnukiscken 
Alphabets,  1S53),  uiid  Iftve  since  been  discussed  by  Pauli  (AU* 
italisehe  Forsckungen,  1885-1894,  esp.  vol.  ill,  DU  Venitert  p.  aiS, 
where  other  references  will  be  found,  see  also  Veneti). 

1^.  The  determination  of  tJie  alphabet  was  followed  by  a 
large  aomber  of  different  attempu  to  explain  tht  Etruscan 
forms  from  words  in  fome  otlier  language  to  which  it  was  supposed 
that  Etruscan  might  be  akin;  Scandinavian  and  Basque  and 
Semitic  have  been  tried  among  the  rest.  These  attempts,  howw 
ever  Ingenious,  have  all  proved  fruitless;  even  the  latest  and 
least  fandful  (Remarques  sur  le  parenU  de  la  iangtu  Hruspte, 
Copenhagen,  1899;  BuUain  de  PAcadimU  Royale  des  Sciences 
€l  des  LeUres  d^  Danemark,  1899,  p.  373),in  which  featuresof  some 
liviBg  dialecta  of  (he  Caucasus  are  cautiously  compared  by  Prof. 
V.  Thomsen  (as  independently  by  Pauli,  siee  $  la),  is  at  the  best 
prenfiiture,  and  as  to  the  numerals  probably  misleading.  Worst 
of  all  was  the  effort  of  W.  Corssen  (Die  Sprackc  der  Eirusker, 
1875),  in  whom  learning  and  enthuaiaam  were  combined  with 
loose  methods  of  both  epigraphy  and  grammar,  to  revive  the 
view  of  Buonarroti.  The  only  sofid  achievement  m  the  period 
of  Corssen's  influence  (i  860-1880)  was  the  description  of  the 
works  of  art  (tombs,  vases,  mirrors  and  the  like)  from  the  different 
centres  of  Etruscan  population;  Dennis's  CUUs  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etruria  (rst  ed,  1848;  2nd,  1878)  contributes  something  even 
to  the  study  of  the  language,  because  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
scenes  sculptured  or  engraved  bear  names  in  Etruscan  fonn  (e^ 
nsUs,  "  sun  ";  or  "  of  the  son,"  on  the  templnm  of  Pbcentia; 
fiOlttni,  ""Bacchus ";  IvjcM^ca,  a  demon  or  fuiy;  see  Dennis, 
Cities,  2nd  ed.,  frontispiece,  and  p.  354). 

6.  The  reaction  against  Corssen's  metliod  was  led  first  by 
W.  Deecke,  C&rssen  und  die  Spracke  der  Elrusker  (1876),  EtrusH" 
scke  Forsckungen  (1875-1880),  and  contlnaed  by  Cad  Pauli 
at  first  Jointly  with  Deecke  and  afterwards  singly  with  greater 
power  (EIruskiscke  Studien,  1873),  Etr.  Forsckungen  u.  Studien 
(Gdttingen-Stuttgart,  188X-1884),  Altitaliseke  Studien  (Hanover, 


X883-1887);  AmdUscke  Ftrtthmgfim  QMpaigt  lESs^^).  Of 
the  work  achieved  chiting  the  last  generation  by  him  aad  the 
few  but  distinguished  scholars  associated  with  hhn  <DaiileisMMi, 
Schaefer,  Skutsch  and  Toip)  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  though 
the  positive  knowledge  yet  reaped  is  scanty,  so  much  has  been , 
dose  in  other  ways  that  the  prospect  ia  full  of  promise.  In  the 
first  place,  the  only  sound  method  of  dealing  with  an  unknown 
language,  that  of  interpreting  the  records  of  Uie  language  by 
their  own  internal  evidence  in  the  first  instance  (not  by  the  use* 
of  imaginary  .parallels  in  better  known  hmguagos  whose  kinship, 
with  the  problematic  language  is  merely  assumed),  has  bees, 
finally  established  and  is  now  foQowed  even  by  achobrs  Hke 
Elia  Lattes,  who  still  retain  some  affection  for  the  older  point 
of  view.  By  this  means  enough  certainty  has  been  obtained  on 
many  characteristic  featunes  of  the  language  to  bring  about  a 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Etruscan,  if  we  put  aside 
its  borrowings  from  the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Italy,  Is  in  no 
sense  an  Indo-European  language.  In  the  second  place,,  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Corpus  Inseriptionum  Etruscarum, 
founded  by  Cari  Paul!,  with  the  support  of  the  Be^n  Academy, 
conducted  by  him  from  1893  till  his  death  in  1901,  and  continued 
by  Danielsson,  Herbig  and  Torp,  for  the  first  time  provided  a 
sound  'basis  for  the  study  in  a  text  of  the  inscriprioos^  edited 
with  care  and  arranged  according  to  their  provenance.  The 
first  volume  contains  over  four  thousand  inscriptions  from  the 
northern  half  of  Etruria.  Thirdly,  the  discoveries  of  recent- 
years  have  ricUy  increased  the  available  material,  especially  by 
two  documents  each  of  some  length,  (i)  The  sth-cen|bry  stele 
of  terra-cotta  from  S.  Maria  di  Capua  already  cited,  published 
by  Buecheler  in  RAein,  Museum,  Iv.,  1900,  p.  i)  and  now  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  is  the  longest  Etruscan  inscription 
yet  found.  Its  best  preserved  part  contains  some  two  hundred 
words  of  continuous  text,  and  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  of 
which  the  third  may  be  cited  in  the  reading  approved  by  Danids- 
son  and  Torp,  and  with  the  division  of  words  adopted  by  Torp. 
(in  his  Bemerkungen  tur  elrusk.  Insckr.  von  S.  Maria  di  Capua, 
Chrlstiania,  1905),  to  which  the  student  may  be  referred.  '*  iivef 
tule  ilucve,  an  priS  laruns  ilucu^ux>  Aun:  ti^ualal  xueS 
xa^c(e)  anulis  muln  rizile,  ziz  riin  puiian  acasri,  ti-m  an  tule, 
k0&m  sul;  Oucu-per  pri^  an  ti,  ar  vus;  ta  aius,  nuntferi." 
(2)  The  linen  wrappings  of  an  Egyptianmummy  (of  the  Ptolemaic 
period)  preserved  in  the  Agram  museum  were  observed  to  show 
on  their  inner  surface  some  writing,  which  proved  to  be  Etruscan 
and  to  contain  more  than  a  thousand  words  of  largely  oonttnuoua 
text  (Krall,  "  Die  etruskischen  Mumienbinden  des  Agramer. 
Museums,"  Dcnksckr.  d,  k.  Akad.  d,  Wisscnschajten,  41,  Vienna, 
1893).  The  writing  has  probably  nothing  to  do  with  the  mummy 
as  it  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bands,  aad  these  are  torn 
fragments  of  the  original  book.  The  alphabet  is  of  about  tho* 
3rd  centuty  B.C. 

7.  From  the  recumenee  of  a  number  of  particular  fomulae  with 
frequent  numerals  at  intervals,  the  book  teems  to  be  a  litorgical 
document.  Torp  has  pointed  out -that  the  two  docuaaeota  have 
some  forty  words  in  common,  aad,  with  Lattes  C*  Primi  Appeenti 
•ulla  gtande  iscris.  Etnisca,"  Ac.,  in  Rendie,  d,  MaaU  htsL  Lontb^ 
terie  u.  vd.  xxxviii.,  1900,  p.  345  ff.),  has  shown  that  both  coataia 
Iwts  of  offerings  made  to  certain  gods  (among  them  Suri,  Le0ani,r 
and  Calu);  and  Skutaeh  (Rhein.  Mus.  5(6,  1901.  p.  6y})  has  added, 
a  plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  occasions  of  the  offenngt,  based  -on 
Che  phnMe**ilenrva  neffunsi  "  "  Neptani  sutua"  (or  "atatuaepars"): 
Torp  has  made  it  very  probable  that  the  words  tad  (or  00^  aad 
nun,  which  recur  at  regular  intervals  in  both,  mean  "address.** 
**  recite."  "  pray."  or  the  like,  preceding  or  foUowing  spoken  parta 
of  the  ritual. 

8.  Along  with  the  growth  of  the  material,  some  positive  increase 
in  kaowle^  of  the  languaie  baa  beea  attained.  Independentlir 
of  the  work  done  upon  particular  inscriptions,  such  as  that  which 
has  just  beea  described,  a  oonBideraUe  addition  has  oome  from  eha 
elaborste  study  of  Latin  proper  names  already  aaentiooed  by  Prof. 
W.  Schulae  of  Berlin  {Zw  Gesdncku  lattiuiMeker  Eigenu^men,  Beriia, 
1904),  which  has  incidentally  embodied  and  somewhat  extended 
the  pofarts  of  Etruscan  nomenclature  previously  observed.  The  chief 
results  for  oar  purpose  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  use  the  following  terms  >— 

(i)  praenomem m personal  name  of  the  individuaL 

e.g.  Vd  or  lar  of  a  man.  LaiH  or  dana  of  a  woman* 
-  (4)  a#aaai«family  name. 
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^  .  t  IVto  or  Vipl<»  Tekial  of  men. 

^' }  TM  or  Vifimm  w  TitinH,  of  wobmh. 


(3)  a>fftamen^aMmional  (amily  name. 

«.X.  Font  or  Pe<n«  of  men,  Farui,  VtUti  of  women. 

(4)  agnomen  >  special  cognomen  derived  from  the  cognomen  of  the 
fatoer. 

«4.  Hanusa  (ia  Latin  spelling  Hmmossa)  or  PuUmm  (abo  P«ttiu) 
of  a  man;  JBTamMio  of  a  woman. 
All  these  are  commonly  in  the  "  nominaUve  '*  (at  the  examptea 
just  quoted  from  Schulze,  pp.  316-327)  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 

Boides  these,  we  have  certain  other  descriptions  used  in  forms 
which  may  be  called  a  "  senitive-dative  "  case,  or  a  **  derivative 
possessive  "  Adjectiv^    These  may  be  entitled  .*— 

(5)  patgmum  (a)  -praeoomeo  of  father,  used  generally  after  the 
noKun  of  son  or  daughter. 

e.g.  amSat  **  of  Am9."  more  commonly  simply  or,  so  U  for 

Laris-alt  to  which  dau   "  son,"  often  abbreviated  c,  and 

MX  or  MS  (abbrev.  s)  ''daughter,"  are  sometimes  added. 

patgrnum  (6)  ^nomen  of  father,  used  only  after  the  praenamen  of 

a  daughter  (e.£.  9ana  9el9unuu,  '*  Thana  daughter  of  Velthurna  "), 

to  which  sex    daughter."  often  abbreviated  i,  is  sometimes  added. 

(6)  matemum  (a)  >nomen  of  mother. 

a.f .  pumpuniatt  "  of  Pumpuni  "  (in  Lat.  form  Pomponia) : 
o(M  "  fH  AUnei  "  (Ut.  Alfa);  heUurias,  "  of  HeUria.'' 
wuJernum  lb)  "cognomen  of  mother. 
e.g.  mTm).  ^'  of  Vetui,"  or  "  of  Vetonia."  hesual,  **  of  Hesui." 


matemum  (c)  ^agnomen  of  mother. 
a.g.  atmanariafi  '*  of  Cumerunia," 


u 


.   ».«.'' of  a  daughter  of  the 

'cttfiMrift-Camily." 
(7)  maritate — (i.)  tumen,  ot  (ii.)  eogmmten,  or  (iii.)  agKomen  of 


husband,  used  directly  after  the  nomen  of  the  wife,  the  word  puia, 
**  wife,"  being  often  added. 


that  used  for  the  agnomen  of  a  man  fsee  above) — (iii.)  hastia 

eainei  leusla,  "  Hastia  Caia,  wife  of  a  son  of  a  Leo  "  { and 

with  a  longer  and  possibly  not  synonymous  form  of  suffix 

9ama  HH  iatimal  &c  kanustisa,  ''  Thania  Titia,  daughter 

of  Latinia.  wife  of  a  Hanusa  "—these  secondary  doiva- 

tives  in  -^m,  &c.,  being  an  example  of  what  is  called  fni«- 

Heus  geneUvi,  a  characteristic  Etruscan  formation,  not 

confined  to  this  feminine  use. 

These  examples  will  probaUy  enable  the  reader  to  interpret  the 

great  mass  of  the  names  on  Etruscan  tombs.    It  should  be  added 

(1)  that  00  clear  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  the 

eognemina  and  the  nomina,  though  it  is  probable  that  In  origin  the 

cognomen  eame  from  some  family  connected  with  the  nna  by 

roaxriage;  and  (a)  that  the  praewfmen  generally  comes  ust,  but 

sometimes  second  (especially  when  both  nomen  and  praenomen  are 

added  in  the  genitive  to  the  name  of  a  son  or  daughter). 

9.  The  examples  given  illustrate  also  the  few  principles  tA  in- 
flexion  and  word-formation- that  are  reasonably  certain,  for  examfde, 
the  various  "  genitival "  endings.  Those  in  -4  and  4  are  also  found 
in  dedications  where  in  Latin  a  dative  would  be  used: — s.g.  (mt) 
iufMai  alpan  turce  "  (hoc)  deae  Thupelthae  donum  dedit,  where 
turu  shows  the  only  verbal  inflection  yet  certainly  known;  cf.  amce, 
"was,"  arce,  "made,"  gUaance,  "beld  the  office  of  a  ZOax, 
iupucot  "passed  away."  More  important  are  the  formative  pnn* 
dples  which  the  pioper  names  dispby.  Endings  -a,  •«,  <«  and  -na 
are  common  in  the  Nominative  — and  in  Etruscan  there  appears 
to  be  no  distinction  between  this  case  and  the  Accusative—  ot  men's 
names;  the  endings  -«',  •«t,  -nsi,  -ftta  and  -tmia  are  among  the 
commonest  for  women's  names.  But  no  trace  of  gender  has  yet 
been  observed  in  common  nouns  or  adjectives.  Nor  is  it  always  easy 
to  distinguish  a  "  Class  "  from  a  noun^stem.  The  women's  names 
corresponding  to  the  men's  names. in  •«  are  sometimes  •««,  some- 
times HIM.  sometimes  longer  forms  Ives-acneif  beside  ves-u,  hanuma 
from  AofiM).  And  the  so-called  Genitives  can  themselves  be  inflected, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  form  ruBunst  "  of  Neptune,"  may  even  have 
swallowed  up  the  nominatival  -s  of  the  lulic  Nepiunus, 

10.  In  view  of  the  protrscted  discussion  as  to  the  mmerals  and 
the  dice  on  which  the  first  six  are  written,  it  should  be  added  that  only 
the  following  points  are  certain:  (1)  that  «fiox"ooe;  (a)  that  the 
next  five  numbere  are  somehow  represented  by  d,  tfii,  ku9,  *a  and 
$al;  (3)  and  the  next  three  somehow  by  cetp-,  sem^aad  mtni  (4) 
that  the  suffix  -lUx'  denotes  the  tens,  or  some  of  thtei,  e.g.cealx- 
beside  ei  (?  50  and  s) :  (5)  that  the  suffix  •«  or  ^  is  multiplicative 
{et{a)h  from  soi).  It  is  almost  certain  that  tal  must  mean  either  a 
or  6,  and  of  these  a  stronger  case  can,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  latter 
meaning.  ZaArmm  appears  to  be  tne  Gontqx>nding  Un  (?  6o>. 
Skutsdi  s  article  in  Indogerm*  Fenehung^Ht  v.  p^  256,  remains  the 
best  account. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  numerals  on  sepolchral  inscriptions 
appear  the  words  rU"  old,  aged,"  amis,  "  anoomm,"  or  *'  aeutis^" 
and  Itpr,  "  month  "  (from  Iw,  "  moon  "). 

11.  Schulae  lussfaown  (e.f ..  p.  410)  that  a  large  number  of  familiar 
endings  («.g.  those  which  when  Latinised  become  roenis,  -alius, 
-OTinaf ,  -anus,  lutus,  -oHus,  -aous,  -avius,  -ox,  and  a  similar  series 
with  -o-,  -oaus,  Ac.),  and  further  those  with  the  ekmeatf.  Who-, 
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by  which  nemina  ware  built  up  from  praenomina  in  Etruscan.  Finally 
it  is  of  considerable  historical  importance  to  observe  that  a  rreat 
mass  of  the^o^fimntJio  used  for  this  purpose  are  clearly  of  italie 
origin,  e.g.  Helva,  Bofba,  Vespa,  Nero,  redo,  from  all  d  -smicb  (aad 
many  more)  thnt  are  derivatives  which  at  one  stage  or  other  were 
certainly  or  probably  Etruscan.  It  is  this  incorporation  of  Icalac 
elements  into  the  Etruscan  nomenclature — itsdf  a  familiar  and 
inevitable  feature  of  the  ixrate-type  of  conquest  and  settlemeflt. 
under  which  many  women  who  bear  and  nurse  and  first  name  the 
children  belong  to  the  conquered  nee— that  has  entrapped  so  many 
sdiolare  into  tMdelurioB  tut  the  Unguage  itself  was  Indo-European. 

19.  So  far  the  language  has  been  discugscd  without  any 
reference  to  ethaology.  But  the  facts  stated  above  in  regard 
to  the  extension  of  the  language  in  space  and  time  are  dearly 
advene  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  came  into  Italy  from  the  north, 
and  f uUy  bear  out  Livy's  acoomit  (v.  33. 1 1)  that  the  Etruscans 
of  the  Alpine  yalleys  had  been  driven  into  diat  Isolation  by  the 
invasion  of  the  C^uls  (beginning  about  400  b.c).  And  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  a  connexion  with  Asia  Minor  (see  e.g. 
above  (3)  justifies  confidence  in  the  unbroken  testimony  of 
every  Roman  writeri  which  cannot  but  represent  the  traditioDs  of 
the  Etruscans  themselves,  and  the  evidence  of  similar  tradatioBs 
from  the  Asiatic  side  given  by  Herodotus  (L  97)  to  the  ellcct 
that  they  came  to  Italy  bxien  fn»m  Lydia.  AcBint  this  there 
has  never  been  anytbtng  to  set  but  the  nlence  of  "  the  Lydiaa 
historian  Xanthus  "  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  a8;  cf.  30)  who  may  have  had 
many  excellent  reasons  for  it  other  than  a  disbelief  of  the  traditico, 
and  of  whom  in  any  case  we  know  nothing  s^ve  the  vague  com- 
mendation p(  Dionysius.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  nuKeQanics 
of  Athenaeus  (s.g.  xii.  519)  but  the  unimpeachable  tcstinMoy 
of  the  Umbrian  Plautus  {Cistdkaia,  2. 3. 19),  singularly  iKglectcd 
since  Dennis's  day,  that  convicts  the  Etruscans  of  an  institution 
practised  by  the  Lydians  and  other  non-Indo-European  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  totally  repugnant  to  all  the  peoples  among 
whom  the  Etrxiscans  moved  in  their  western  setiklement.  The 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Dennis's  introductoiy  chapter  for 
a  very  serviceable  collection  of  the  other  ancient  testimoay  as 
to  their  origin.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowled^  of  the 
language  it  is  best  to  disregard  its  apparent  or  alleged  resemblaaccs 
to  various  features  of  various  (Caucasian  dialects  pointed  out  by 
Thomsen  (see  above)  and  Pauli  {AUiL  Forsek,  ii.  3,  p.  147  fi-). 
and  to  acquiesce  in  Kretschmer*B  {op.  cU,  p.  408)  non  liquei  as 
to  the  particular  people  of  Asia  Minor  from  whom  the  Etruscans 
sprang.  But  meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  such  evidence  as  has  been 
<!A>tained  by  epigraphic  and  linguistic  research  is  not  in  any 
sense  hostile  but  distinctly  favourable  to  the  tradition  of  their 
origin  which  they  themselves  must  have  maintained. 

AuTHOnms.— Beside  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  see  Professor 
F.  Skutsch's  article  "  Ctruskisch,"  in  the  new  current  (1908)  cditioa 
of  Pauly-Wissowa's  Encyclopaedia;  A.  Torp's  Etrusktsche  Beiitigs, 
and  other  shorter  writings;  E.  Lattes's  Conetioni,  giunte,  postsde 
al  C.I.  Eirusc.  (Florence,  1904),  and  his  most  valuable  Tserie. 
palsotoHne  di  praeeniemsa  Ehusca  (1895);  Schaefcr's  articles  in 
rauli's  AUitalische  Studien  (see  above),  and,  with  caution,  Deecke's 
revision  of  M Oiler's  Etnulur  (Stuttgart,  1B77).  Some  acooum  of 
the  relations  of  Etruscans  with  different  Italic  communitiea  will  be 
found  in  the  relevant  chapters  of  R.  S.  Conway's  edition  of  the 
remains  of  T%e  ItaUc  Diaiects  (1897).  Newly  discovered  Etruscan 
inscriptions  are  regulariv  published  in  the  NoHeie  de^  seem  di 
onHchitA,  the  official  Italian  journal  of  excavations  (published  by 
the  Reaie  Accad.  dei  Lincei,  but  procurable  separatdy).  Fabrecti^ 
Corpus  Jnsu.  Jtalicarum  with  Its  supplements  was  formerly  usefid, 
but  in  any  doubtful  reading  its  authority  is  worth  little*  and  its 
commentary  and  glossary  represent  the  epoch  of  Corssen.  The 
rnular  contributions  of  Prof.  Skutsch  (under  the  general  heading 
"Lateinische  Sprache'*)  to  VoIImer's  JakresbericktJ.  d.  ForlsckriUeder 
romanischen  Sprackanssensckaft;  and  of  Prof.  Herbig  to  Bursiao's 
Jahresherickt  uoer  die  FortsthriUe  der  tUusiscken  Altertumswinenichaft 
will  both  be  of  service.  The  present  writer  is  indebted  to  both 
Professor  Skutsch  and  Professor  Torp  for  valuable  guidance  and 
instruction.  (R.  S.  C) 

ETTBmBIll,  s  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ettenbach,  under  the  westetn 
slope  of  the  Black  Forest,  7  m.  E.  from  the  Rhine  by  raiL  Pop. 
(1900)  310^  It  has  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  with 
ceUing  frescoes,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  (^rdin#I  Rohan, 
the  last  prince  bishop  of  ^trassburg,  who  resided  here  from 
1790  till  1803;  a  Protestant  church  and  a  medieval  town-haB. 
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lu  intetriet  Jadad*  the  iiitatifMUiw  of  tobicM,  imp  aad 
leather,  and  there  it  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  aiidagiituHiual 
produce.  Fouaded  ia  the  8th.  oentury  1^  £ddo,  biibop  of 
Strassbuig,  EtUnheim  lemained  attached  to  that  see  uatU  iloa, 
when  it  passed  to  Baden.  .  Louis  A&toiae  Henri  de  fiottrbon- 
Cond£,  duke  of  Enghien  (17 73-1804),  who  had  taken  refuse  here 
in  180X,  was  arrested  in  Ettenhcun  on  the  15th  of  March  1804 
and  conv^ed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  shot  on  the  20th  of  March 
following.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ett^aheinmOnster,  which 
was  founded  in  the  8th  century  awl  which  waa  disaolvedin  1803, 
occupied  a  site  south  of  the  town. 

ETTlNGSHAUSEIf,  CONSTAHTIK,  BaaoN  VOM  {iSi^i9Q7)» 
Austrian  geologist  and  botanist,  was  born  in  Vienna  on  the 
x6th  of  June  2826.  He  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicine  in 
Vienna,  and  became  in  1854  professor  of  botany  and  natural 
history  at  the  medical  and  surgical  military  academy  in  that 
city.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  at  Gras,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  until  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  Tertiary  floras  of  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  fossil  floras  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    He  died  at  Graa  on  the  1st  of  February  1897. 

Publications.— Z>i«  Famkrauttr  dtr  Jttttwelt  sur  UnUrsuchunt 
und  Bestimmung  der  in  den  Formalionen  dtr  Erdrindt  einge- 
tchhtsenen  Vberreste won  vorwettliehen  Arten  ditsef  Ofdnung  naek  dim 
FldckenSkeUi  bearbeiUt  (l86«);  Pkysiograpkit  dtr  Medicinal- 
Pftanzm  (x86^) :  A  Monograph  of  tke  BnHsk  Eocmu  Flora  (with 
J.  Starkie  Gardner),  Paueontogiaph.  Soc.  vol.  L  (Filicea,  1879- 
1882). 

BTTUNOBf,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  Alb,  and  the  railway  Mannhcim-Basel,  4I  m.  S. 
of  Karlsruhe.  Pop.  (1905)  8040.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  old 
walls  and  ditches,  and  oresents  a  medieval  and  picturesque 
appearance.  Among  its  more  striking  edifices  are  an  old  princely 
residence,  with  extensive  grounds,  an  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  buildings  of  a  former 
monastery.  There  arc  also  many  Roman  remains,  notable 
among  them  the  "  Neptune  '*  sculpture,  now  embedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  town-hall.  Its  chief  manufactures  arc  paper-making, 
spinning,  weaving  and  machine  building.  The  cultivation  of 
wine  and  fruit  is  also  largely  carried  on,  and  in  these  products 
considerable  trade  is  done. 

The  first  notice  of  Ettllngen  dates  from  the  8th  century.  It 
became  a  town  in  1227  and  was  presented  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  11.  to  the  margrave  of  Baden.  In  1689  it  was  pillaged 
by  the  French,  and  near  the  town  Moreau  defeated  the  archduke 
Charles  on  the  9th  and  xoth  of  July  1796. 

Sec  Schwan,  Cosehitkk  der  StodI  Ettlingen  (Carlsnihe,  1900). 

VrraOLLBR,  BIUI8T  MORITZ  LUDWIO  (1802-1877), 
German  philologist,  was  bom  at  Gersdorf  near  LObau,  in  Saxony, 
on  the  sth  of  October  1802.  He  was  privately  educated  by  his 
father,  the  Protestant  pastor  of  the  village,  entered  the  gym- 
nasium at  Zittau  in  x8i6  and  studied  from  1823  to  1826  at  the 
univecsity  of  Ldpsig.  After  a  period  of  about  two  years  during 
which  he  was  partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gersdorf,  he  proceeded 
to  Jena,  where  in  1830  he  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
univenity,  a  coune  of  lectures  on  the  old  Norse  poets.  Three 
years  later  be  was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of  German 
language  and  literature  at  the  Zttrich  gymnasium;  and  in  1863 
he  left  the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  with  which  he  had  been 
partially  connected  twenty  years  before.  He  died  at  ZQrich  in 
April  1877.  To  the  study  of  English  BttmtUler  contributed  by 
an  alliterative  transUtion  of  Beowulf  (1840),  an  An^o-Saxon 
chrestomathy  entitled  £ngla  and  Sedxna  scopas  and  hoceras 
(1850),  and  a  well-known  Lexicon  Angl&^ax^icum  (1851), 
in  which  the  explanatfoni  and  comments  are  given  in  Latin, 
but  the  words  unfortunately  are  arranged  according  to  their 
etymological  affinity,  and  the  letten  according  to  phonetic 
relatlooa.  He  edited  a  luge  number  of  High  and  Low  German 
texts,  and  to  the  study  of  the  Scaftdinavian  literatures  he  contri- 
buted an  edition  of  the  VMuspa  (tSjt),  a  transhition  of  the 
Litder  der  Bdda  ton  den  NiMnngai  (X857)  and  an  old  Norse 
reading  book  and  vocabulary.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Hamdbuth  der  demheken  LUefdwiutkUkU  { 1847),  which  includes 


the  traataent  of  the  Angl^Suon,  the  Old  S<*ni<i>avhii,  uid 
the  L6w  German  biuicbes;  and  he  popitkrind  a  grtat  deal 
of  literary  infonnatioD  in  hia  HeMahende  und  WiiUem9dd€: 
Ge9pnkkeMberDiektnmtmu>idDieJUerii96s^t9&f).  Theallltera- 
tive  vcnification  whidi  be  adnired  in  the  old  German  poema 
he  himself  cmployMl  in  hia  Dmii$dm  StammkOniit  (1844)  and 
Dai  terAafffNknetfs  ZoAmdcA,  cdir  KaH  der  Gro$ti  nmi  der 
HtJHt/t  Gear  (x8^a). 

BITIlOUJDU  mCHABL  (x64#-x683),  Geman  phyiidaa, 
was  bom  at  Leipalg  on  the  a6th  of  May  1644,  tttidied  at  his 
native  place  and  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  txmvellinff  in  Italy, 
Fraaoe  and  England  was  iwaUed  io  x668  lo  Ldpdg,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tlie  faculty  of  medicine  in  1676. 
About  the  same  time  the  ontvetsity  confided  to  him  the  chair  of 
botany,  and  appointed  him  eatiaordinary  professor  of  surgery 
and  anatomy.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  Match  1683,  at  Ldpsig. 
He  enjoyed  a  great  xeputatMm  as  a  lecturer,  and  wvste  many 
tracts  on  medical  and  cbonical  sobjectSb  Ifis  ooUected  woria 
were  published  in  1708  by  his  son,  Michael  Eaat  EttmOllsr 
(167^x732),  who  was  successively  professor  of  medidne  (x70s), 
anatomy  and  surgery  (1706),  physiology  («7<9)  uid  pathology 
(x 724)  at  Leipaig. 

BTTRICK.  a  river  and  parish  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland.  The 
river  rises  in  Capd  FeU.  {22%^  ft.),  a  hill  in  the  extreme  S.W. 
of  the  shire,  and  flows  in  a  north-eastedy  direction  for  jt  n. 
to  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  its  prindpal  affluent  being  the 
Yarrow.  In  the  parish  of  Ettrick  were  bom  James  Hegg,  the 
"  Ettrick  shepherd  "  (the  site  of  the  cottage  bdng  marked  by  a 
monument  erected  in  X898),  Tibbie  (Elisabeth)  Shid  (X78S-X878), 
keeper  of  the  famous  inn  at  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Loch,  both 
of  whom  are  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  lliomas  Boston 
(1713-1767),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Relief  church.  About 
2  m.  below  Ettrick  church  is  Thirlestane  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  a  descendant  of  the  Napiecs  of 
Merchiston,  and  beside  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  stronghold  that 
bdonged  to  John  Soott  of  Thirlestamp,  lo  whom,  in  reward  for 
his  loyalty,  James  V.  granted  a  sheaf  of  spears  as  a  crest,  and  the 
motto,  **  Ready,  aye  ready."  Two  miles  up  Raitkle  Bum,  a 
right-hand  tributary,  lies  the  site  of  Bucdeuch,  another  strong- 
hold of  the  Scotts,  which  gave  them  the  titles  ol  carl  (1619)  and 
duke  (1663).  Only  the  merest  fragment  remains  of  Tushidaw 
tower,  occupying  high  ground  opposite  the  confluence  of  the 
Rankle  and  the  Ettrick,  the  home  of  Adam  Scott,  "  King  of  the 
Border,"  who  was  executed  for  his  misdeeds  in  X530.  Lower 
down  the  dale  is  Ddoraine,  recalling  one  of  the  Icsding  characters 
in  The  Lay  of  ike  Last  Minstrel.  U  the  name  oome  from  the 
Gaelic  dail  drain,  *'  Oran's  fidd,"  the  district  was  probably  a 
scene  of  the  labours  of  St  Oran  (d..S48),  an  Irish  saint  and  friend 
of  Columba.  It  seems  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  rhythm  has 
caused  the  accent  wnMigly  to  be  laid  on  the  last,  instead  of  the 
penultimate  syllable.  Carterhaugh,  a  conniption  of  Carelhaugh, 
occupying  the  land  where  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  meet,  was  the 
scene  of  the  ballad  of  "Young  Tamlane,"  and  of  the  historic 
football  match  in  18x5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  between  the  burghers  of  SeUurk,  championed  by 
Walter  Scott,  sheriff  of  the  Forest  (not  yet  a  baronet),  and  the 
men  of  Yarrow  vale,  championed  by  the  Ettrick  shepherd. 

ETTT.  WILUAM  (1787-1849),  British  painter,  was  boin  at 
York,  on  the  loth  of  March  1787.  His  father  had  been  in  early 
life  a  miller,  but  had  finally  established  himself  in  the  ^\y  of 
York  as  a  baker  of  spice-bread.  After,  some  scanty  instruction 
of  the  most  elementary  kind,  the  future  painter,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  a  half,  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  was  bound  apprentice 
in  the  printing-office  of  the  Hull  Packet.  Amid  many  trials  and 
discouragements  he  completed  his  term  of  seven  years'  servitude, 
and  having  in  that  period  come  by  practice,  at  first  surreptitious^ 
though  afterwards  allowed  by  his  master  "in  lawful  hours," 
to  know  his  own'  powers,  he  removed  to  London. 

The  kindness  of  an  elder  brother  and  a  wealthy  unde,  William 
Etty,  himself  an  artist,  stood  him  in  good  stead  He  commenced 
his  training  by  copying  without  instruction  from  nature,  models, 
prints,  &c. — ^his  ^t  academy,  as  he  himself  says,  being  a 
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'plAsUr^ctftiliopliiCocklADeiSiftiUifidd.  Here  he  made  a  copy 
from  an  ancient  east  of  Cupid  and  Piyche»  which  was  shown  to 
Qpie,  and  kd  to  bis  being  eoroUed  in  1807  as  student  of  the 
Academy,  whose  schools  were  at  that  time  conducted  in  Somenet 
House.  Among  his  leUow  scholars  at  this  period  of  his  career 
were  some  who  in  after  years  rose  to  eminence  in  their  art»  such  as 
Wilkie,  Hay  don,  CoUins,  Constable.  His  uncle  generously  paid  the 
necessary  fee  of  one  hundred  guineas,  and  in  the  summer  of  1807 
he  was  admitted  to  be  a  private  pupfl  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
who  was  at  the  very  acme  of  his  fame.  Etty  himself  alwajrs 
looked  on  this  privilege  as  one  of  incalcukble  vahie,  and  till  his 
latest  day  regarded  Lawrence  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  British  art.  For  some  years  after  he  quitted  Sir  Thomas's 
studio,  even  as  kte  as  x8i6,  the  inflnenoe  of  his  preceptor  was 
traceable  in  the  mannerism  of  his  works.  Though  he  had  by 
this  time  made  great  progress  in  his  art,  his  career  was  still  one 
of  almost  continual  failure,  hardly  cheered  by  even  a  passing 
ray  of  success.  In  x8xx,  alter  repeated  rejections,  he  had  the 
aatlsf  actfen  of  seeing  his  "  Teiemachus  rescuing  Antiope  "  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ao^emy.  It  was  badly  hung,  however,  and 
attracted  little  notice.  For  the  next  five  years  he  persevered 
with  quiet  and  constant  energy  in  overcoming  the  dlsadvantsges 
•of  his  early  training  with  yearly  growing  success,  and  he  was 
even  beginning  to  establish  somethLag  like  a  name  when  in  i8z6 
he  resolved  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  art  by  a  journey  to 
Italy.  After  an  absence  of  three  months,  however,  he  was 
compdled  to  return  home  without  having  penetrated  farther 
south  than  Florence.  Struggles  and  vexations  still  continued 
to  duress  him,  but  he  bore  up  sgainst  them  with  patient  endur- 
ance and  force  of  will.  In  1820  his  "  Coral-finders/'  exhibited 
«t  the  Royal  Academy,  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  success 
WS8  more  than  equalled  by  that  of  "Cleopatra's  arrival  in 
Cilida,"  shown  in  the  following  year.  In  i8aa  he  again  set  out  on 
a  tour  to  Italy,  taking  Paris  on  his  way,  and  astonishing  his 
feUow««tudents  at  the  Louvre  by  the  rapidity  and  fidelity  with 
"which  he  copied  from  the  old  masters  in  that  gallery.  On 
arriving  at  Rome  he  immediately  resumed  his  studies  of  the  old 
masters,  and  elicited  many  expressions  of  wonder  from  his 
Italian  fellow-artists  for  the  same  qualities  which  had  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  French.  Though  Etty  was  duly  impressed 
by  the  grand  dbf/]r<rf*«irpre  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  at 
Rome,  he  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  that  dty  for  Venice,  which 
he  always  regarded  as  the  true  home  of  art  in  Italy.  His  own 
gtyle  as  a  cotourist  held  much  more  of  the  Venetian  than  of  any 
other  Italian  school,  and  he  admired  his  prototypes  with  a  zeal 
and  exdusiveness  that  sometimes  bordered  on  extravagance. 

Early  in  1814  he  returned  home  to -find  that  honours  long 
unjustly  withheld  were  awaiting  him.  In  that  year  he  was  made 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1828  he  was  promoted 
to  the  full  dignity  of  an  Academician.  In  the  interval  between 
these  dates  he  bad  produced  the  "  Combat  (Woman  interceding 
for  the  Vanquished),"  and  the  first  of  the  series  of  three  pictures 
on  the  subject  of  Judith,  both  of  which  ultimately  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  Etty's  career  was  from  this 
time  one  of  slow  but  uninterrupted  success.  In  1830  he  again 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  view  to  another  art  tour  through 
the  continent;  but  he  was  overtaken  in  Paris  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Three  Days,  and  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  sights  he 
was  coropeUed  to  witness  in  that  time  that  he  returned  home 
with  all  convenient  speed.  During  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life 
the  seal  and  unabated  assiduity  of  his  studies  were  not  at  all 
diminished.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Academy  Life 
School,  where  he  used  to  work  regularly  along  with  the  students, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  fellow-Acade- 
micians, who  thought  the  practice  undignified.  The  course  of 
his  studies  was  only  interrupted  by  occasional  visits  to  his  native 
city,  and  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  fUed  with  the  most  gratifying  heartiness  by 
his  brother-artists  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
these  Visits  he  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  his  trio  of  Judiths. 
In  1840,  and  again  in  1841,  Etty  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  seek  and  examine  for  himself  the  masterpieces 


ofRvbensiaChechttrclmtndptthiicgilteriestheie.  Two  years 
later  be  once  more  visited  France  with  a  view  to  collecting 
materials  for  what  he  called  "  bfs  last  epic,"  his  famous  picture  cf 
<*  Joan  of  Are."  This  subject,  which  would  have  tasked  to  the 
full  even  his  great  powers  io  tlie  prime  «nd  vigour  of  manhood, 
proved  almost  too  scilous  an  undertaking  for  him  in  his  old  age. 
It  exhibits,  at  least,  amid  great  excellences,  undcniftble  proofs  of 
decay  on  the  part  of  the  painter;  yet  it  brought  a  higjier  fm'cc 
than  any  of  his  eariier  and  more  perfect  works,  £25001  In  184^. 
after  <*>mrl^^»g  this  work,  he  retired  to  Yoric,  having  realized 
a  comfortable  independence.  One  wish  alone  remained  for  him 
DOW  to  gratify;  he  desired  to  see  a  "  gathering  "  of  his  pictures. 
With  much  difficulty  and  exertion  he  was  enabled  to  assemble 
the  great  majority  of  them  from  variotis  parts  of  the  Briti&b 
IsUmls;  and  so  nnmerous  were  they  that  the  walls  of  the  large 
hall  he  engaged  in  London  for  Uieir  exhibition  were  nearly 
covered.  This  took  place  in  the  summer  of  X849;  on  the  X3ifa  of 
November  of  that  same  year  he  died.  He  received  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral  in  his  native  dty. 

Etty  holds  a  secure  place  among  English  artists.  His  drawing 
was  frequent^  incorrect,  but  in  feeling  and  skill  as  a  cohxirist 
he  has  few  equals.  His  most  conspicuous  defects  as  a  painter 
were  the  result  of  insufl&cient  general  culture  and  naisovness  of 
sympathy. 

See  Etty's  autobiography,  pubtisbed  in  the  AH  Jntmai  for  1849, 
and  the  Ufe  of  WtUidm  £0y,  /M .,  by  Gikhriat  (a  vols.,  185s}' 

ETYNOLOOT  (Gr.  Irv/iof ,  true,  and  X^Yot,  account),  that  part 
or  branch  of  the  science  of  Unguislics  which  deals  with  the  origin 
or  derivation  of  words.    The  Greek  word  Irv/ios,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  applied  to  words,  referred  to  the  real  undedying  meaning 
rather  than  to  the  origin.    It  was  the  Stoics  who  asserted  that 
the  discovery  of  r6  Itv/hw  woidd  explain  the  essence  of  the 
things  and  ideas  represented  by  words.    Plato  in  the  Crai^ 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  modem  view  when  be  connects, 
f-i'  yvf^t  woman,  with  yoy^,  seed,  white  he  jests  at  such  ety- 
mological feats  as  the  derivation  of  e6paM6t,  heaven,  iar^rov  6fi» 
ri  ipfo,  from  looking  at  things  above,  or  ip$puwes,  man,  froo 
6  iyoBpufif  d  {hninrcv,  he  who  looks  up  at  what  he  aees.     Until 
the  comparative  study  of  philology  and  the  developnsent  of  the 
laws  underlying  phonetic  changes,  the  derivation  of  words  was 
a  matter  mostly  of  guess-work,  sometimes  right  but  more  ofiea 
wrong,  based  on  superficial  resemblances  of  form  and  the  like. 
This  popular  etymology,  to  which  the  Germans  have  given  the 
name  Volksetymdogie  or  folk-etymology,  has  had  much  influence 
in  the  form  which  words  take  («.g.  "  crawfish  "  or  **  crayfish.'' 
from  the  French  crevisy  modem  ^erernse,  or  "  sand-Uipd,"  frcm 
samblind,  ue.  semi-,  half -blind),  and  has  frequently  been  the 
occasion  of  homonyms.    W.  W.  Skeat  has  embodied  in  certain 
canons  or  rules  some  well-known  prindples  which  ahould  be 
observed  in  giving  the  etymology  of  a  word;  these  asay  be 
usefully  ^ven  here:  "  (x)  Before  attempting  an  etyiDoIogy, 
ascertain  the  earliest  form  and  use  oi  the  wor^,  and  obscrre 
chronology.    (2)  Observe  history  and  geography;  bonowiass 
are  due  to  actual  contact.    (3)  Observe  phonetic  laws,  cqiccxaSy 
those  which  regulate  the  mutual  relation  of  consonants  in  the 
various  Aryan  languages,  at  the  same  time  compaiing  the  vowd 
sounds.    (4)  In  comparing  two  words,  A  and  B,  belonging  to 
the  same  language,  of  which  A  contains  the  ksser  number  of 
syllables,  A  must  be  taken  to  be  the  more  original  word,  unless 
we  have  evidence  of  contraction  or  other  corruption.    (5)  In 
comparing  two  words^  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the  same  language 
and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  the  older  form 
can  usually  be  distinguished  by  observing  the  sound  of  the 
principal  voweL    (6)  Strong  verbs,  in  the  Teutonic  languages, 
and  the  sQ<al]ed  "  irregukr  verhs  "  in  Latin,  are  oommoniy  to 
be  considered  as  primary,  other  related  forms  being  taken  from 
them.    (7)  The  whole  of  a  word,  and  not  a  portion  only,  ought 
to  be  reasonably  accounted  for;  and,  in  tracing  changes  of 
form,  any  Infringement  of  phonetic  laws  is  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion^    (8)  Mere  resemblances  iof  form  and  apparent  cod- 
nezion  in  sense  between  languages  which  have  different  phonetic 
laws  or  no  necessary  connexion  are  comnaonly  a  deluaiotty  and 
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arc  not  fo  be  regardfed.  (9)  Wbeii  wotdB  Im  twodiitoait  [BBgntgiwi 
ftre  more  neariy  alike  thaxf  the  oidinafy  phoiietic  laws  woaM 
eOow,tli«ie  is  astron^probabfiity  tltatone  taagoa^e  basbonowed 
the  vrord  from  the  other.  Truly  cognate  Wds  eugbt  not  to  be 
too  much  alik^.  (ib)  It  ia  iiseku  to  offer  mn  ext>ianatioii  of  an 
English  word  which  will  not  also  explaiii  al  th«  oognate  fonna  " 
(Introduction  to  Eiymologkal  DUthnaryoflke  £ii|fM*  LamgHagg, 

An  En^h  word  is  either  **  the  extant  f<m»Bt  leptumutive 
or  dhcct  phonetic  descendant  of  an  earlier  (Tnitoidc)  word, 
or  it  has  been  adopted  or  adapted  from  some  foreign  language," 
adoption  being  a  popular,  and  adaptation  bdng  a  Bierary  or 
learned  process;  finally,  thero  iKfornuUm^  Im,  the  *'  ooubtnatioa 
of  existhig  words  (foreign  or  native)  or  puts  of  words  with  each 
other  or  with  living  formativcs,  ie.  syllableB  winch  no  longer 
exist  as  separate  words,  but  yet  have  anappreciabla  signification 
"Which  they  impart  to  the  new  product "  (see  Introducdott  to  the 
■Oxford  New  English  Dkti&nary^  p%  zz).  A  further  classification 
Of  words  according  to  their  origin  is  that  into  (i)  natunds,  «.e. 
purely  native  words,  like  ''mother,'*  *' lather,"  **  boose";  (a) 
those  wldch  become  perfectly  naturaliaed,  though  of  foreign 
origin,  like  "cat,"  *« mutton,"  *'beef ";  (3)  deniaens,  words 
naturalized  in  usage  but  keeping  the  foreign  pronuncisitkm, 
spelBng  and  inflections,  e.g.  "  focus,"  "  camera  "f  (4)  aliens, 
words  for  foreign  things,  institutions,  offices,  &&,  for  which 
there  is  no  Eng^sh  equivalent,  e.f  .,  menut  table  d^lOU,  impit  lakh, 
moUak,  tatbusk;  (5)  casuals,  e.g.,  Uoc,  AuigfeicM,  Mbotaggf  differiag 
only  from  "  aliens  "  in  their  temporary  use.  The  full  etymology 
of  a  word  should  include  the  phonetic  descent,  the  source  of  the 
word,  whether  from  a  native  or  from  a  foreign  orighi,  and,  if 
the  latter,' whether  by  adoption  or  adaptation,  or,  if  9,  formed 
word,  the  origin  of  the  parts  which  go  to  make  it  up.  In  the 
present  edition  of  the  Eneydopaedia  Brikmniea  such  fuO  ety- 
mologies, which  would  be  necessary  and  in  place  in  an  etymo- 
logicai  dictionary,  have  not  been  given  in  every  instance,  but 
brief  etymok>gical  notes  are  appended,  showing  in  outline  the 
sources  and  history,  and  in  many  cases  the  development  in 
meaning.    (See  also  DtcnONAKY.) 

BU,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-InHfieure,  on  the  river  Bresle,  64  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rouen 
on  the  Western  railway,  and  s  m.  E.S.B.  of  Le  Tr^rt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bresle,  which  is  canaliaed  between  the  two  towns. 
Pop.  (1906)  4865.  The  extensive  forest  ofEu  Ues  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town.  £u  has  three  buikttngs  of  importance— ^e 
beautiful  Gothic  church  of  St  Laurent  (lath  and  15th  centuries) 
of  which  the  exterioroC  the  choir  with  its  three  tiers  of  ornamented 
buttrttsing  and  the  double  ardies  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave 
are  architecturally  notable;  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit  college  (built 
about  1625),  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Henry,  third  duke  of 
Gmse,  and  his  wife,  Kathcrine  of  Cleves;  and  the  ch&teau. 
The  latter  wias  begun  by  Henry  of  Guise  in  1578,  in  place  of  an 
older  ch&teau  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  in  1475  te  prevent  its  capture 
by  the  English.  It  was  continued  by  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
'  pensier  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  restored  by 
Louis  Philippe  ^o,  in  1843  and  1845,  received  Queen  Victoria 
within  its  walls.  In  190s  the  greater  part  of  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Ihe  town  has  a  tribunal  of  commerce  and 
a  communal  college,  flour-miUs,  manufactories  of  earthenware, 
biscuits,  furniture,  casks,  and  glass  and  brick  works;  the  port 
has  trade  in  grain,  timber,  hemp,  flax,  &c 

Eu  (Augusta)  was  in  existence  under  the  Romans.  The  first 
line  of  its  counts,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  had  as  heiress  Alix  (died  las/),  who  married  Raoul 
(Ralph)  de  Lusignan,  known  as  the  Sire  d'Issoudun  from  his 
lordship  of  that  name.  .  Throu|^  their  grand-daughter  Marie, 
the  countsfaip  of  Eu  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Brienne, 
two  members  of  which,  both  named  Raoul,  were  constables  of 
France.  King  John  confiscated  the  countship  in  1550,  and  gave 
it  to  John  of  Artois  (r35a).  His  great-grandson,  Charles,  son 
of  Philip  of  Artois,  count  of  Eu,  and  Marie  of  Berry,  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Hundred  Years^  War.  He  was  taken 
pohoncr  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (141s),  and  remained  ia 


Eadsad  twHrty^hree  yans^  in  tmnnfanfa  srith-  the  dying 
injiinrtiona  of  Henry  V,  that  he  van  not  to  be.  let  go  until 
his  son,  HEury  VL,  was  of  age  to  govern  his  dominions 
He  aooompaoied  (Sharks  VII.  on  his  rsmpajgna  in  Noraumd^ 
and  Giqrennei  and  was  made  tientenant-geuaal  oi  these  two 
provincflB.  It  was  he  iriio  effected  a  reconrilistioB  between  the 
king  and  the  dauphin  after  the  tevolt  of  the  latter.  He  was 
created  a  peer  of  Fadoe  in  1458,  and  made  govemor  of  Paris 
during  the  war  of  the  League  of  the  PubHe  Weal  (1465).  fite 
died  on  the  15th  of  July  r472  at  the  age  of  about  seveaty-ei^t, 
leaving  no  childfen.  His  sister's  son,  John  of  Burgun^yf  otunt 
of  Nevers,  now  reoaived  the  countship,  which  paaied  through 
heiresses,  in  the  i  sth  century,  to  the  house  of  Clevea,  and  to  that 
of  Lomlne<Ouise.  In  1660  Henry  IL  of  l»omdne,tiukeaf («aise, 
sold  it  to  "  MademoiseUe,"  Anne  Marie  Louise  d^Oritens, 
dudkesse  de  Mentpenaier  (f  .St.),  udio  made  it  over  (z66a)  to  the 
duke  of  Maine,  bastard  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  part  of  the  price 
of  the  udease  of  her  lover  Lauaun.  The  second  sob  of  the  duke 
of  Maine,  Louia  Chariea  de  Bourbon  (i7oz-?i775),  bore  the  title 
of  oonnt  of  Eu.  In  1755  he  inborited  from  hb  elder  brother, 
Louis  Augusts  de  Bourbon  (170(^1755),  prince  de  Domhes, 
great  estates,  part  of  which  he  sold  to  the  kiag.  The  remainder, 
which  was  still  Gonalderablei,  passed  to  his  ooushi  the  duke  of 
Penthidvre.  These natates  were  confiscated  at  the  Revolution^ 
but  at  the  Restoiratlon  they  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XVII.  on 
the  duchesfr-dosnger  of  Orleans  who,  in  i8sr,  bequeathed  them 
to  her  aon,  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe.  Tb^  were  again 
confiscated  in  1852,  but  were  resbncd  to  the  Oriemos  family  by 
the  National  As*mbly  after  the  Franco-CSerman  War.  The  title 
of  count  of  Ett  was  revived  in  the  19th  century  in  favour  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Nemours,  second  son  of  King 
Loub  Philippe: 

BUB(WA  (pronounced  Bmia  in  the  modem  language), 
EvRiPois,  oc  Neokopont,  the  largest  island  of  the  (}redan 
archipelago.  It  is  separated  from  the  mahdand  of  Greece  by 
the  Euboic  Sea.  In  general  outline  it  is  long  and  narrow;  It 
is  about  90  m.  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  30  m.  to  4. 
Ita  general  direction  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  it  is  traversed 
throughout  its  length  by  a  mountain  ran^,  which  fonna  part  of 
the  chain  that  bounds  Thessaly  on  the£.,  and  is  oontmncd  south 
of  Eoboea  in  the  iof ty  tskinds  of  Andros,  Tenoa  and  Myconoa, 
The  prindpal  peaks  <^  this  range  are  grouped  in  three  knots 
which  divide  the  island  into  three  portions^  Towards  the  north, 
opposite  the  Loctian  tecritoiy,  the  highest  peaks  are  Mta. 
Gaetsadea  (4436  ft.)  and  Xeron  .(3232  ft.).  The  former  was 
famed  in  ancient  timca  for  its  medidnai  plants,  and  at  its  foot 
are  the  celebrated  hot  springs,  near  the  town  of  Aedqmis  (mod. 
Lipsos),  called  the  Baths  of  Herades,  used,  we  are  toMi  by  the 
dictator  L.  Corneliua  Sulla,  and  stiE  frequented  by  the  Gre^s 
for  the  cure  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  digestive  disorddts.  These 
springs,  strongly  sulphurous,  rise  a  shott  distance  inland  at 
several  points,  and  at  last  pour  steaming  over  the  rocka,  irfhick 
they  have  yellowed  with  their  deposit,  into  the  Euboic  Sea: 
Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Maliac  OM  is  the  promontory  of 
Cenaeum,  the  highest  point  (222 1  ft.)  behind  nfrhich  is  now  called 
Lithada,  a  corruption  of  lidiades,  the  atlcient  name  of  the 
islands  off  the  extremity  of  the  headland*  Here  again  we  mefct 
with  the  legends  of  Heracles,  for  this  cape,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Trachis,  waa  the  scene  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  that  hero,  as  described  by  Sophocles 
in  the  Trackimae,  Near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  almost  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagssae,  is  the  pro* 
mootory  of  Artemisium,  celebrated  for  the  great  naval  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  480  B.&  Towards  the 
centre,  to  the  N.E.  <rf  Chalcis,  rises  the  highest  of  its  mountains, 
Piri^ysor  Dirphe,now  Mount  Delphi  (5725  ft.),the  baresutumit 
of  which  is  not  entirely  free  from  snow  till  the  end  of  May,  white 
its  sides  are  clothed  with  pines  and  firs,  and  lower  down  with 
chestnuts  and  planes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  summita 
of  eastern  Groece,  and  from  its  flanks  the  promontory  of  Chert 
sonesus  projects  into  the  Aegean.  At  the  southern  extremity 
the  highcM  nountain  is  Ocfaa»  now  called  St  Eliaa  (4^0  ft.). 
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Tlie  aoath-wcstera  promonteiy  was  named  Geraeitut,  the  south- 
wstcm  Csphweus;  the  ]stter»  sa  ezposed  point,  aitncts  the 
storms*  which  rash  between  it  and  the  ne^booriiig  cUfis  of 
Andras  as  through  a  funaeL  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast 
b  rocky  and  de^tute  of  harbours,  cspedally  the  part  called 
Cbela,  or  "  the  HoUows,"  where  part  of  Uie  Peritan  fleet  was 
wxccked.  So  greatly  was  this  dreaded  by  sailors  that  the  principal 
kae  of  traffic  from  the  north  of  the  Aegean  to  Athens  used  to 
pass  by  Chalets  and  the  Euboic  Sea. 

Eufaioca  was  believed  to  have  originally  formed  part  of  tbe 
mainlsnd,  BJfd  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  an  eaithquake. 
This  Is  tl^  less  improbable  because  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  line  of  earthqiuke  movement,  and  both  from  Thucydides  and 
from  Strabo  we  hear  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  being 
shaken  at  different  periods,  and  the  latter  writer  speaks  <A  a 
fountain  at  Chalds  being  dried  up  by  a  similar  cause,  and  a 
mud  volcano  formed  in  the  neighbouring  plain.  Evidences  of 
volcanic  action  are  also  traceable  in  the  legends  connected  with 
Heracles  at  Aedepsus  and  Cenaeum,  which  here,  as  at  Leauios 
and  elsewhere  ivGreeoe,  have  that  origin.  Itanorthem  extremity 
is  separated  from  the  Thessalian  coast  by  a  strait,  which  at  one 
point  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalds,  both  to  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
bays  are  so  Confined  as  readily  to  explain  the  story  of  Agamemnon's 
fleet  having  been  detained  there  by  contrary  vdnds.  At  Chalds 
Itself,  where  the  stiaiC  is  narrowest,  it  h  called  tlie  Euripus,  and 
here  it  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  rock,  on  which  foxmeriy 
a  castle  stood.  The  channel  towards  Boeotia,  which  is  now 
dosed,  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  other,  which  is  far 
the  deeper  of  the  two,  Is  erased  by  an  iron  swing-bridge,  allow- 
ing  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Tliis  bridge,  wUch  dates  from 
1896,  replaced  a  smaller  vrooden  swing-bridge  erected  in  1856. 
The  extraordinary  changes  of  tide  which  take  place  in  this 
passage  have  been  a  subject  of  wonder  from  classical  times. 
At  one  moment  the  current  runs  like  a  river  in  <Hie  direction,  and 
shortly  afterwards  with  equal  velodty  in  the  other.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  varying  seven  times  in  the  day,  but  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say,  with  Livy,  that  it  is  irregular.  A  bridge  was 
first  constructed  here  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Pdopon- 
nesian  War,  when  Euboea  revolted  from  Atiiens;  and  thus  the 
Boeotians,  whose  work  it  was,  contrived  to  make  that  country 
"  an  island  to  every  one  but  themsdves."  The  Boeotians  by 
dils  means  secured  a  powerful  weapon  of  offence  against  Athens, 
being  able  to  impede  their  supplies  of  gold  and  corn  from  Thrace, 
of  timber  from  Macedonia,  and  of  hones  from  Thessaly.  The 
name  Euripus  was  corrupted  during  the  middle  ages  into  Evrlpo 
and  Egripo,  and  in  this  latter  form  transferred  to  the  whole 
island,  whence  the  Venetians,  when  they  occupied  the  district, 
altered  it  to  Ncgroponte,  referring  to  the  bridge  which  connected 
it  with  thi  mainland. 

The  rivers  of  Euboea  are  few  in  number  and  scanty  f n  volume. 
In  the  north-eastern  portion  the  Budorns  flows  into  the  Aegean, 
bdng  formed  by  two  streams  which  unite  thdr  waters  in  a  small 
pUUa,  and  were  perhaps  the  Cereus  and  Ndeus  concerning  wfakh 
the  story  was  told  that  sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  one 
became  white,  of  the  other  black.  On  the  north  coast,  near 
Histisea,  is  the  Callas;  and  on  the  western  side  the  Lelantus, 
near  Chalds,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  the  same  name.  This 
plain,  which  Intervenes  between  Chalds  and  Eretria,  and  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  contention  to  those  dties,  is  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  few  and  small  spaces  of  kvd  ground  in  the  Island, 
and  was  fertile  in  corn.  Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  the  horse,  as  requiring  fertile  soil  for  its  support, 
and  consequently  bemg  assodated  with  wealth,  faistanfces  its 
use  among  the  Chalcidiana  and  Eretrians,  and  in  the  former 
of  those  two  sUtes  we  find  a  dass  of  nobles  called  Hipp9bpUi$, 
This  rich  district  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Athenian  deruchs. 
The  next  brgest  plafai  was  that  of  Histiaea,  and  at  the  present 
day  this  and  the  nei|^booriiood  of  the  Badorus  (Ahmet-Aga) 
are  the  two  best  cultivated  parU  of  Euboea,  owing  to  the  exer- 
tions of  fordgn  colonists.  The  mountslns  affoid  exoeltent 
pastursge  for  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  leaced  in  gceat  I 


quantities  in  aadBot  tjaMi,aad  team  to  have  i^ivan  the  falaad 
its  name;  these  pastures  belonged  to  the  state.  The  faieats 
are  extensive  and  fine;  and  are  now  auperintended  by  fovcnuneat 
offidala,  called  5aeD4^tiUMt,  in  spite  or  with  the  oonnivance 
of  whom  the  timber  is  being  rapidly  destroyed— partly  from 
the  merciless  way  in  whkh  it  is  cut  by  the  proprietors,  partly 
from  its  being  burnt  by  the  shepherds,  for  the  sake  of  the  ri^ 
grass  that  springs  iq>  after  such  conflagrations,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  goafts,  whose  bite  kills  all  the  young  growths.  In  the 
mountains  were  seveial  valnaUe  mines  of  iron  and  copper; 
and  from  Kaiystoa,  at  the  south  of  the  island,  came  the  green  and 
white  marble,  the  modem  OpoUino,  which  was  in  great  request 
among  the  Romaaa  of  the  imperial  period  for  aichitectnxal 
purpoaea,  and  the  quavies  of  which  belonged  to  the  ensperor. 
The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece^ 
owing  to  the  varied  combinations  of  rock,  wood  and  water; 
for  fkom  the  uplands  the  sea  is  almost  alarays  in  view,  either  the 
wide  island-studded  expanse  of  the  Aegean,  or  the  socoessiom  of 
lakes  formed  hy  the  Euboic  Sea,  together  with  mountains  of  cx> 
qulsite  outline,  while  the  valleys  and  maritime  plains  are  clothed 
other  with  fruit  trees  or  with  plane  trees  of  magnificent  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  part  of  Greece  is  so  destitute  ol  intcscat- 
ing  remains  of  antiquity  as  Euboea.  The  only  site  winch  has 
attracted  aschaeologisu  is  that  of  Eretiia  <9.v.),  which  was 
excavated  by  the  American  School  of  Athens  in  1890-1895. 

like  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  Euboea  was  orighmlly  known 
under  other  names,  snch  as  Mscris  and  Dolidie  from  Its  shape, 
and  EUopia  and  Abantis  from  the  tribes  fahahittng  it.  The 
races  by  which  it  was  occupied  at  an  early  period  were  different 
in  the  three  districts,  into  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  naturally 
divided.  In  the4iorthem  portion  we  find  the  Histiad  and 
EUopes,  Thessalian  races,  winch  probably  had  passed  over  from 
the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  In  central  Euboea  were  the  Curetes  and 
Abontes,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  the  neigbbouiing  continent 
by  way  of  the  Euripus;  of  these  the  Abanlea,  after  being  rein- 
forced by  lonians  from  Attica,  rose  to  great  power,  and  esmiaed 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  ialand,  so  that  in  Homer 
the  inhabiunts  generally  are  called  by  that  name.  The  seuthcm 
part  was  occupied  by  the  Dryopes,  part  of  which  txibCp  after 
having  been  expelled  from  thdr  original  seats  in  the  sooth  of 
Thessaly  by  the  Dorians,  migrated  to  this  ishind,  and  *«»*KK.k>^ 
themselves  in  the  three  dties  of  Kaiystos,  Dyatoa  and  Stya. 
The  population  of  Euboea  at  the  present  day  is  mnAe  up  el 
ebments  not  less  various,  for  many  of  the  GttA  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  immigrated,  partly  from  the  "*•*»*'■'**<,  and  partfy 
from  other  islands;  and  besides  these,  the  southern  portioii 
is  occupied  by  Albanians,  who  probably  have  come  from  Aadros; 
and  in  the  mountain  distoicts  nomad  Vlach  shepherds  are  found. 

History, — ^The  lustoiy  of  the  island  is  lor  the  most  part  that 
of  iU  two  prindpal  dties,  Chalds  and  Eretrto,  the  latter  of  which 
was  situated  about  is  m.  S.E.  of  the  former,  uad  was  also  on 
the  shoK  of  the  Euboic  Sea.    The  neighbourhood  of  the  fertile 
Lelaatian  or  Ldantine  plain,  and  their  proximity  to  the  pinoe  of 
passage  to  the  maiahmd,  were  evidently  the  causes  of  the  ciioioe 
of  dte,  as  well  as  of  thdr  prosperity.    Both  dties  were  Ionian 
settlemenu  from  Attica,  and  thdr  importance  hi  early  times 
is  shown  by  their  numerous  colonies  in  Magna  Graeda  and 
Skily,  such  as  Cumae,  Rheghmi  and  Naxos,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Macedonia,  the  projecting  portfon  of  which,  with  its  three 
peninsuUs,  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Chalddice.    In  thb  way 
they  opened  new  trade  routes  to  the  Greeks,  and  extended  the 
fidd  of  dvHization.    How  great  thdr  commerce  was  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Euboic  scale  of  wei^ts  and  measures  was  in 
use  at  Athens  (until  Solon,  f  a)  and  among  the  Ionic  dtms 
generally.    They  were  rival  dties,  and  at  fiat  appear  to  hnve 
been  equally  powerful;  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sea4ight^ 
mentioned  in  Greek  history  took  place  between  them,  and  in 
this  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  other  Greek  states  took  part. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  the  people  of  Miletvs 
lent  to  the  Eretrians  on  this  occasion  that  Eretria  sent  live 
ships  to  aid  the  lonians  in  thdr  revolt  agabist  the  Fenians 
(see  lOMU);  and  owing  to  this,  that  dty  was  the  first  place 
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in  Greece  pRiper  to  be  rttickcd  bjr  Detit  end  Artaphsaei 
in  409  BX.  It  ms  uttcrij  niined  on  thu  occaaiott,  and  iti 
infanbitanteiieretniisportcdtoPenia.  Though  it  ms  reetoted 
after  the  battle  of  Maiatbont  on  a  ate  at  a  KtUe  dietenun  from 
Hs  origuul  poaitlon,  it  never  regained  ita  former  cminenoe»  but 
St  was  itiU  the  aeoond  diy  in  the  iahuid.  From  this  time  its 
neighbour  Chalds»  vfakfa^  tbongh  it  suffered  from  a  faukof  good 
water,  was>  es  Strabo  says,  the  natural  capital  from  iu  com- 
manding the  EuniMis,  held  an  undisputed  suptemacy.  Already, 
however,  this  dty  had  suScred  flkom  the  growing  power  of  Athens. 
In  the  year  906,  when  the  Chalridians  joined  with  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Spakan  king  Cleomenes  in  a  league  against  that  sute, 
they  were  totally  ddeated  by  the  Athenians,  who  established 
4000  Attic  settlers  (see  CuEaixanr)  on  their  lands,  and  seem  10 
have  reduced  the  whole  isluid  to  a  condition  of  dependence. 
Again,  in  446,  when  Euboea  cndeavonred  to  throw  off  the  yoke^ 
it  was  once  more  reduced  by  Ferides,  and  a  new  body  of  settlers 
was  planted  at  Htsttaea  in  the  north  of  the  isfatnd,  after  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  had  been  eipdied.  TUs  event  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Ckuds  (sxaV,  where  the  old 
farmer,  on  being  shown  £uboea  on  the  map  "  lying  outstretched 
in  all  iu  length,"  remarks,—*'  I  know;  we  kid  it  prostrate 
under  Pericles."  The  Athenians  fully  recognized  its  imporUaoe 
to  them,  as  supplying  them  with  com  and  cattle,  as  aecining 
their  commerce,  and  as  gutnnteeing  them  against  pimcy,  for 
its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Attica  rendered  it  cxticBicly 
dangerous  to  them  when  in  other  hands,  so  that  Demnstbenes, 
m  the  DscMvno,  spesks  of  a  time  when  the  pirates  that  made 
it  their  headquarten  so  infested  the  ndghbouzing  aea  aa  to 
prevent  all  navicOion.  BntintheaistyearofthePeloponnesiui 
war  the  isbuKi  succeeded  in  regaining  ito  independence.  After 
this  we  find  it  Uking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  kadmg 
sutes»  until,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  it  pamed  into  the 
hands  of  Philip  U.  of  Macedon»  and  finally  into  thoae  of  the 
Romans.  By  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  Chalds  was  called oneof  the 
three  fetters  of  Creecoi  Demeirias  on  the  Gulf  of  Pigasae  and 
Corinth  being  the  other  two. 

In  modem  history  Euboea  or  Negropont  comes  <mce  more 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  crusade.  In 
the  partition  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Latins  which  followed 
that  event  the  island  was  divicted  into  three  fiefs,  the  occupants 
of  which  ere  long  found  it  eipedient  to  place  themaelves  under 
the  protection  <^  the  Venetian  republic,  which  thenceforward 
became  the  soveicign  power  in  the  country.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  during  which  the  Venetians  remained 
in  possession,  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuaUeof  theirdependendes. 


and  the  lion  of  St  Mark  may  still  be  eeen,  botb  over  the  sea  gato 
of  Chalds  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  At  length  in  1470^ 
after  a  valiant  defence,  this  wdl-fortiiied  dty  was  wrested  from 
them  by  Mahommed  II.,  and  the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ttirks.  One  desperate  httempt  to  regain  it  was  made 
by  Francesco  Morosini  (d.  1694)  in  1688,  when  the  dty  was 
besieged  by  Und  and  sea  for  three  menths;  but  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  pUoe,  and  the  disease  which  thinned  thdr  ranks, 
the  assailants  were  forced  to  withdraw.  At  the  oondusion  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  in  1830,  the  island  was  delivered 
from  the  Turkish  sway,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  newly 
established  Greek  state.  Euboea  at  the  present  time  produces 
alargeamount  of  gnun,andiu  mineral  wealth  is  alsoconsideiahle, 
great  quantities  of  magnesia  and  lignite  being  eipoitrd.  In 
1809  it  was  constituted  a  separate  ncme  (pop.  1907, 116^3). 

BiBLiOGRArHV.— H.  N.  Ulrichs.  Xnstn  wMd  Ftnckmnmm  ta 
Crieckenland,  voL  il  (Berlin,  1861);  C.  BufHan.  Ceopa^  von 
CnecketUand,  vol.  il.  {Letpsis.  187a):  C.  Neumann  and  I.Partsch, 
PkysikaUsekg  GeoffapkU  wi»  CritdieniaMd  (Breslau.  1885): 
Baedeker's  Grtte§  (3rd  ed.»  Leipag,  1905);  for  stotistics  see  Gassca: 
Topography.  (H.  F.  T.) 

EUBUUDES,  a  native  of  Miletus,  Greek  philosopher  and 
successor  of  Eudddes  as  head  of  the  Megarian  sehooL  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  events  of  h»  life.  Indirect  evidence  shows  that 
he  was  a  contemporaiy  of  Aristotle,  whom  heattocked  with  great 
bitterness.  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Dcmnsthenes  was 
one  of  his  pupils.    His  name  has  been  preserved  chiefly  by  sune 


ceMrated,  though  falto  and  captioos^  syUogisns  of  whkh  ha 
was  the  reputed  author.  Hiough  mainiy  eiamples  el  vertial 
quibbling^  they  serve  to  show  the  diflkulties  of  languaje  and  of 
eiplaining  the  lefauions  of  sense-given  impressions.  Eubulides 
wwte  a  tseaiise  on  IMogenes  the  Cynic  and  also  a  nnmber  of 
comedies.    (See  Mkgauan  School  ov  Pmiioso^av.) 

BUBUUJSt  of  Anaphlystus,  Athenian  demagogue  during  the 
time  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  a  persistent  opponent  of  that 
sutesman.  and  was  chiefly  instiwnentai  in  securing  the  acquittal  - 
of  Aeschines  (who  had  been  his  own  deik)  when  aceuaed  of 
treachery  in  connerion  with  the  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Eubufaa  took  little  interest  in  military  aflkiia,  and  was  (at  any 
rate  at  first)  a  strong  advocate  of  peaoeat  any  price.  He  dewoted 
himself  to  matteisof  administration,  c^>edally  in  the  department 
of  finance,  and  although  be  Is  asid  to  have  inoeased  the  revenues 
and  to  have  done  real  service  <b  his  oooniiy,  then  is  no  doubt 
.that  he  took  advantage  of  his  poeitfoa  to  make  use  of  the  nmteiial 
■forces  of  the  stete  for  his  own  aggrandisement.  Hh  proposal 
that  any  one  who  should  move  that  the  Theoiic  Fund  should  be 
applied  to  military  purposes  should  be  put  to  death  may  have 
gained  Urn  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  sute.  Later,  Eiibulus  himself  seems  to  have 
reoogniaed  this,  and  to  have  been  deslMas  of  modifying  or 
repealing  the  rsgulatfon,  but  it  was  too  late;  Athens  bsd  lost 
all  fedings  of  patrfotism;  cowanUy  and  Indolent,  she  rivalled 
even  Taientnm  in  her  luxury  and  extravagance  (Theoponspos 
in  Atfaenaena  Iv.  p.  i66).  As  one  of  the  chief  membosof  an 
embassy  to  Phihpv  Eubului  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over» 
and  bcttcefocth  did  his  utmost  to  prosMto  the  cause  of  the* 
Macedonian.  The  indignant  lemoiastrancea  of  DemoBthents 
failed  to  weaken  Eubutus^a  hold  on  the  popuUr  fovour,  and  after 
his  death  (before  330)  he  was  distinguisiked  with  apedal  honeuis, 


which  were  described  by  Hypersidea  in  a  speech  (IIi^l  nkr 
Biifi^Q^av  k»fitS^)  now  lost.  Eubalna  was  no  dovbt  a  man  ol 
considerable  talent  and  reputation  as  an  orator,  but  node  of  bis 
speeches  has  survived,  nor  is  these  any  af^redatfon  of  them  in 
andent  writers.  Aristotle  {RketcHtf  L  1 5. 1 5)  mentioos  a  speech 
against  Chares,  and  Theopompus  (in  his  PkUippka)  had  given 
an  account  of  his  life,  otncu  from  which  are  preserved  in 
Harpocration. 

See  Demosthenes.  D§  corona,  pp.  a3a,  233:  DehUa  kfoiiatm, 
PP-  434*  435>  438;  Adversus  Lgplinemt^  p.  498: /«  Utdifamt  Pp.  s8o,  . 
581;  Aeschines,  De  falsa  Utatione,  adnn.;  Index  to  C.  W.  Mailer's 
Oratores  Attici;  A.  D.  Schiftr,  DemosUums  und  seine  ZtU  (188O. 

EUBVLUS,.  Athenkn  poet  of  the  Middle  comedy,  flourished, 
about  370  8.C  Fragments  from  about  fifty  of  the  104  plays' 
attributed  to  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  Tliey  show  that 
he  took  little  interest  in  political  afbira,  but  confined  himsdf 
chiefly  to  mythological  subjects,  ridiculing,  when  opportunity 
offered,  the  bombastic  style  of  the  tragedians,  especially  Euri- 
I^des.    His  languagd  b  pure,  and  his  versification  correct. 

FragmenttittT.  Kocic  Comieomm  Aukorumfragmenta,  ii.  (1884). 

EUCALVPTUSt  a  large  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Myxtaoese,  indigenous,  with  a  few  eacceptiooa,  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  In  Australia  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  called 
"gum-trees"  or  "stringy-bark  trees,"  from  their  gummy  or 
resinous  products,  or  fibrous  bark.  The  genus,  from  the  evidence 
of  leai-rcnuuns,  appean  to  have  been  represented  by  several 
spedcs  in  Eocene  times.  The  leaves  are  leatheiy  in  texture, 
hang  obliqudy  or  vertically,  and  are  studded  with  glands  which 
contain  a  fragrant  voUtile  oU.  The  petals  oAere  to  form  a  cap* 
which  is  discarded  when  the  flower  expands;  Hie  fruit  is  sur' 
rounded  by  a  woody  cap^haped  receptade  and  contains  very 
numerous  minute  seeds.  The  Eucalypti  are  rapid  in  growth, 
and  many  species  are  of  great  height,  B,  amygialina,  the  tallest 
known  tree,  attaining  to  as  much  as  480  ft,  exceeding  in  hdght 
the  Calilocnian  Ug-trea  (JefiMfo  figanUa);  with  a  diameter  of 
81  ft.  E,  gfobidus,  eo  called  from  the  rounded  form  of  its  cap- 
like corolla,  is  the  blue  gum  tree  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania* 
Hie  leaves  of  trees  from  three  to  five  yean  of  age  era  large^ 
sessile  and  of  a  glancdus-white  colour,  and  grow  horiaontelly; 

■  Whence  the  name  («aiaAM-roT,  veu-covered j  glveo  by  L*H£ritJcrI 
1788. 
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tbose  of  older  trees  ace  enaUorai,  6-ii  In.  taag,  and  bluish- 
0ceen  in  bwe»  and  aie  directed  downwtrds.-  The  flowers  are  single 
or  in  dusters,  and  nearly  sessile.  This  spedcs  is  <Hie  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  world,  and  attains  a  height  of  37s  ft.  Since  1854 
it  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Natal  and  India,  and  has 
been  extensively  planted  in  Califonua,  and,  with  the  object  of 
lessening  liability  to  droughts,  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  railway.  It  would  probably  thriveinanysituationhaving 
a  mean  annual  temperature  not  below  60"  F.,  but  it  will  not 
endure  a  temperature  of  less  than  2f  F.  Its  supposed  property 
oC  reducing  the  amount  of  maUria  in  marshy  districts  is  attribut- 
able to  the  drainage  effected  by  its  roots,  rather  than  to  the 
antiseptic  exhalations  of  iu  leaves.  To  the  same  cause  also  is 
ascribed  the  gradual  disappearance  of  moaquitoes  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  plaatationa  of  this  tree,  as  at  Lake  Fesara,  in  Algeria. 
Since  about  1870,  when  the  tree  was  planted  in  its  doistexs,  the 
monastery  of  St  Paolo  a  la  tri  Fontana  has  become  habiuUe 
throughout  the  year,  although  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fever- 
stricken  dkUicts  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  An  essential  oil  is 
obtained  by  aqueous  distillation  of  the  leaves  of  this  and  other 
species  of  EmcaiypkUt  which  is  a  colouriess  or  straw-coloured 
fluid  when  freshly  prepared,  with  a  characteristic  odour  and 
taste,  of  spu  9:.  0.9x0  to  0.930,  and  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
of  alcohoU  This  consists  of  many  different  bodies,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  eucalyptol,  a  volatile  oO,  which  constitutes 
about  70%.  This  is  the  portion  of  eucalyptus  oil  which  passes 
over  between  347"  and  35 1*  F.,  and  crystallises  at  30**  F.  It 
consists  ohie^  of  a  terpene  and  cymene.  Eucalyptus  oil  also 
contains,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  a  ciystallizable  resin  derived 
fromeuodyptoL  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  |  to  3  minims.  Eucalyptol 
may  be  given  in  similar  doses,  and  is  preferable  for  purposes  of 
inhalation.  The  oil  derived  from  B.  amygdcUHa  contains  a  huge 
quantity  of  pheUandrene,  whkh  forma  a  crystalline  nitrate,  and 
is  very  irritating  when  inhaled.  The  oils  from  different  spedca 
of  Emalypiiu  vary  widdy  in  composition. 

Eucalyptus  oil  is  probably  the  most  powerful  antiseptic  of  its 
class,  cspMially  when  it  is  old,  as  oaone  is  formed  in  it  on  exposure 
to  air.    Internally  it  has  the  typical  actions  of  a  volatile  oil  in 
marked  degree.    Like  quinine,  it  arrests  the  normal  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  has  a 
definite  antiperiodic  action;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for 
quinine  in  malaria.    In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the 
kidneys,  by  which  it  is  largdy  excreted,  and  as  a  marked  nervous 
depressant,  abolishing  the  reflex  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  ultimatdy  arresting  req>intion  by  its  action  on  the  medullary 
centre.    An  emulsion,  made  by  shaking  up  equal  parts  of  tlM 
oU  and  powdered  gum-arabic  with  water,  has  been  used  as  a 
urethral  injection,  and  has  also  been  given  internally  in  drachm 
doses  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  other  microbic  diseases 
of  the  lung»  and  bronchi.    The  oil  has  somehow  acquired  an 
extraordinary  popular  reputation  in  influenza,  but  there  Is  no 
eyideace  to  show  that  it  has  any  marked  influence  upon  this 
disease  or  that  its  use  tends  to  lessen  the  chances  of  infection. 
It  has  been  used  as  an  antiseptic  by  surgeons,  and  is  an  ingredient 
of  "  catheter  oil,"  used  for  steiiUang  and  lubricating  urethral 
catheters,  now  that  carbolic  oil,  formeriy  employed,  has  been 
shown  to  be  practically  worthless  aa  an  antiseptic.    Emaiypim 
r0strata  and  other  spedes  yidd  eucalyptus  or  red  gum,  whichmust 
be  distinguished  from  Botany  Bay  kino.    Red  gum  is  very 
powerfully  astringent  and  is  given  internally,  in  dosea  of  a  to  s 
grains,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  pharyngeal  inflammation.    It 
is  prepared  by  the  pharmacist  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  insuffla- 
tions, syrups,  lozenges,  &c.    Red  gum  is  oflkial  in  Great  Britain. 
£.  ghbidus,  B,  rmnifera^  and  other  spedes,  yidd  what  is  known 
aa  Botany  Bay  kino,  an  astringent  dark-reddish  amorphous 
resin,  which  ia  obtained  in  a  semi-fluid  state  by  making  incisions 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees.    The  kino  of  B,  pgantea  contains  a 
notable  proportion  of  gum.    J.  H«  Maiden  enumerates  more  than 
thuty  q;>edes  •&  kino-yidding.    From  the  leaves  and  young 
bark  of  B.  mannijcra  and  B.  viminalis  is  procured  Australian 
manna,  a  hard,  opaque,  sweet  substance,  containing  mditose. 


On  destructive  distlllatfoii-  the  leaws  yleM  mudi  gas,  xo,ooo 
cub.  ft.  being  obtained  from  one  ton.  The  wood  is  exteashrely 
used  in  Australia  as  fuel,  and  the  thnbcr  la  of  remarkable  aiae. 
strength  and  durability.  Maiden  enumerates  nearly  70  s|>ccics 
as  Umber-yicUmg  trees  indndiDg  E.  Mityg4olin^  the  leood  of 
which  splits  with  remarkable  iaeiUty,  £L  Utry^idv,  hand,  toegb 
and  durable  and  one  of  the  inest  tambcn  lor  shipboildiBg, 
£.  iftterjtedar  or  "  karri,*' £.  iMwIitf,  ^  IfMCOSjrfM  or  ironfaark, 
£.  mofginaia  or  "  janah"  (see  Jaasab  Wood),  K  Miqu^ 
E,  ruimjam,  £.  ttier^pkMa  and  otheis.  The  timber  is  often 
very  hard,  tough  and  durable,  and  useful  for  sUpboHding^ 
building,  fendag,  planks,  Ac  The  bark  of  different  spedes 
of  Bmcalypku  has  been  used  in  paper-maklog  and  tamfing,  and 
in  mndifine  as  a  f ebrif «ige. 

For  further  details  see  Baron  von  MAller's  monoauph  of  the  genes, 
EmaUypt0gr^fikia  (Melbeune,  1879-1884):  J-  U.  Maideab  ua^id 
Natiu  Plants  qf  AusUdu,  (1889). 

EUCHARIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  lutuial  order  Amaryt- 
lldaoeae,  containing  a  few  spedes,  natives  of -Columbia.  SMckeris 
amtoMamka  or  granii/lcn  Is  the  best*kii0wn  and  most  gener- 
ally cultivated  spedes.  It  is  a  bulbous  plant  with  broad 
stalked  leaves,  and  an  erect  scape  i^  to  a  ft.  long,  bearing  an 
umbd  of  three  to  ten  large  white  abowy  flowers.  Tbe  flowen 
resemble  the  daffodil  in  having  a  prominent  central  cup  or 
corona,  which  is  somrtlmrs  tingsd  with  giten.  It  is  propagated 
by  rcflMiving  the  offsets,  which  may  be  done  in  qxing,  potting 
themslngly  in.6*in.pots.  It  requires  good  loany  soil,  with  sand 
enough  to  keep  the  oompost  open,  and  skoold  have  a  good 
supply  of  water  and  a  tcmperatare  of  65*  to  70*  during  tlie  night, 
with  a  rise  of  8*  or  xo*  in  the  day.  During  summer  growth  b 
to  be  encooiaged  by  repotting,  but  the  plaste  should  afterwards 
be  slightly  rested  by  removal  to  a  night  temperature  of  about 
60*,  water  bdng  withheld  for  a  time^  though  they  must  not  go 
too  long  dry,  the  plant  being  an  cveigreen.  By  the  turn  of  the 
year  they  may  again  have  more  heat  and  more  water,  and  this 
will  probably  induce  them  to  flower.  After  this  is  over  they  may 
be  shifted  and  grown  again  aa  bdere;  and,  as  they  get  large, 
dther  be  divided  to  form  oew  plants  w  allowed  to  develop  into 
nobler  specimens.  With  a  atock  of  the  smaller  plants  to  start  tliem 
in  succession,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Imlbs  of  £.  amuutnka  were  badly  inflicted 
with  a  disesse  known  as  the  Eocharis  mite,  and  all  kinds  of 
remedies  were  tried  without  avail,  although  steeping  in  Candy's 
fluid  appeared  to  give  the  best  results.  The  dkease  appears  to 
have  died  out  again.  Other  spedca  of  Eucharls  now  otiet  with 
in  gardens  are  £.  Bakenatta,  B,  iiasttrmf  B,  Lamii  and  £. 
SimdtriL  A  remarkable  hybrid  was  raised  a  few  years  ago 
between  Buckaris  and  the  dfa'ed  genus  Uretdmo,  to  which  the 
compound  name  UruocluuU  was  given. 

BUGHARIST  (Gr.  e^xapmia,  thanksgiving),  in  the  Christian 
Church,  one  of  the  andent  names  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  or  Hdy  Communion.  The  term  cjocapurria  was  at  first 
applied  to  the  act  of  thanksgiving  aatodated  with  the  sacrament; 
later,  so  eariy  as  the  ami  century,  to  the  objects,  e.g.  the  sacra- 
inental  bread  and  wine,  for  which  thanks  were  given;  and  so  to 
the  whole  oeldbntion.  The  term  Mat,  which  has  the  same 
connotation,  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  missa  or  eiiintf,  because 
the  children  and  catechumens,  or  onbsptixed  believers,  were 
diwnistrd  before  the  eucharistic  rite  began.  Other  names 
expresa  various  aspects  of  the  rite  t  Communion  (Gr.  eocMwCa) ,  the 
feUowahip  between  bdieven  and  union  with  Christ;  JLarJ*i 
Supper f  so  called  from  the  maimer  of  its  institution;  Sacraimnt 
as  a  consecration  of  material  dements;  the  Myskry  (in  Eastern 
churches)  because  only  the  initiated  partidpated;  the  Sacrijka 
as  a  rehearsal  of  Christ's  passion.  In  thb  article  the  history  of 
the  rite  b  first  traced  up  to  a.d.  aoo  in  documents  taken  in  their 
dironokvcal  order;  differences  of  early  and  later  usage  axe 
then  discussed;  last^,  the  meaning  of  the  original  rite  is  examined. 

St  Paul  (i  Cor.  xi.  17-34)  attesto  that  the  faithful  met  regularly 
in  church,  ij.  in  religious  meetings,  to  eat  the  dominical  or  Lord's 
Supper,  but  that  this  aim  was  frustrated  by  some  who  ate  np 
their  provisiona  bekne  otheie>  so  that  the  poor  were  left  hungry 
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wli9e  the  rich  got  dnmk^  and  the  meetiags  «««  anlmttcd  la« 
by  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  charity  than  of  division  mud  faction. 
He  directs  that,  when  they  so  meet,  they  shall  wait  lor  ona 
another.  Those  who  are  too  hungry  to  wait  chaH  eat  at  home; 
and  not  put  to  shame  those  who  have  no  houses  (and  presumably 
not  enough  food  either),  by  bringing  their  viands  to  chttrch  and 
selfishly  eating  them  apart. 

It  was  therefore  not  the  quantity  or  qaality  of  the  iood  eaten 
that  constituted  the  meal  a  Lord's  Supper;  nor  even  the  circum- 
stances that  they  ate  it  "  in  church,"  as  was  assumed  by  thoee 
guilty  of  the  practices  here  condemned;  but  only  the  pervading 
sense  of  brotherhood  and  love:  The  contrast  lay  between  the 
Dominical  Supper  or  food  and  drink  shared  unselfiahly  by  all 
with  all,  and  the  privole  supper,  the  feast  of  Dives,  shamelessly 
gorged  under  the  eyes  of  timid  and  shrinking  Lazarus,  By  way 
of  enforcing  this  point  Paul  repeats  the  tradition  he  had  received 
direct  from  the  Lord,  and  already  lumded  on  to  the  Corinthians^ 
of  how  '*  the  Lord  Jesos  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  " 
(not  necessarily  the  night  of  Passover)  "  took  bread  and  having 
given  thanks  brake  it  and  said,  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for 
your  sake;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  In  Kke  manner  also 
the  cup,  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant 
through  my  blood:  thfe  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance 
of  me."  Paul  adds  that  this  rite  commemorated  the  Lord's 
death  and  was  to  be  continued  until  he  should  come  again,  as 
in  that  age  they  expected  him  to  do  after  no  long  interval: 
"  As  often  as  ye  eat. this  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  ye  do  (or  ye 
shall)  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  c»mc." 

The  same  epistle  (x.  17)  attests  that  one  kiaf  only  was  beokcn 
and  distributed:  "  We  who  are  many,  are  one  loaf  (or  bread), 
one  body;  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  kiaf  (or  bread)  "  As  a 
single  k>af  could  not  satisfy  the  hunger  of  many,  the  rehearsal 
in  these  meab  of  Christ's  own  action  must  have  been  a  crowning 
episode,  enhanoing  their  sanctity.  The  Froctio-  JPanis  probably 
began,  as  the  drinking  of  thecup  certainly  ended,  the  supper; 
the  interval  being  occupied  with  the  common  consumption  by 
thefaithfalof  tbeprovifliottstheybrou^t.  This  much  is  implied 
by  the  words  *'  after  supper."  If,  in  any  case,  all  present  bad 
eaten  in  their  homes  bcfoiehaiid,  the  giving  of  the  cup  would 
immediately  foUow  on  the  breaking  and  eating  oC  the  one  loaf, 
but  Paul's  words  indicate  that  the  oommMi  meal  within  the 
church  was  the  norm.  Those  who  ate  at  home  marked  thcm> 
selves  out  as  both  greedy  and  lacking  in  charity.  There  is  no 
demand  that  they  should  come  fasting,  or  Paul  could  not  recom- 
mend in  (xl  34)  that  those  who  were  too  hungry  to  wait  until 
all  the  brethren  were  assembled  in  church,  should  cat  at  home 
and  beforehand. 

Mark  ziv.  22-35,  Matt.  zxvL  36-29,  Luke  xxii.  14-20,  are,  in 
order  of  time,  our  next  accounts,  Mark  representing  the  oldest 
tradition.  They  all  in  substance  repeat  Paul's  account;  but 
identify  the  night  on  which  Jesus  was  betrayed  with  that  of  the 
Pascha.  In  L^tthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  says  of  the  bread  '*  Take 
yc  it,  this  is  my  body,"  omitting  the  idea  of  sacrifice  imported 
by  Paul's  addition  .**  which  is  for  you  ";  but  in  them  Jesus 
enunciates  the  same  idea  when  he  says  of  the  cup:  *'  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  poured  out  for  many,*'  Mathew 
adding  "  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  a  phrase  which  savours  of 
Heb.  ix.  32:  "  apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood  there  b  no 
remission."  It  is  a  later  addition,  and  so  may  be  the  words 
"  wfaidi  is  poured  out  for  many."  But  the  words  which  follow 
have  an  antique  ring:  "  Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  no  more 
drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  untU  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new 
in  the  kingdom  of  God."  For  here  Jesus  affirms  his  conviction, 
in  view  of  his  impending  death,  which  unlike  his  disdpfcs  he 
foresaw,  that,  when  the  kingdom  of  Cod  is  instituted  on  earth, 
he  will  take  his  place  in  it.  But  this  is  the  last  time  he  will 
sit  down  upon  earth  with  his  disciples  at  the  table  of  the  miUen- 
arist  hope.  These  sources  do  not  hint  that  the  Last  Supper  1 
is  to  be  repeated  by  Christ's  followers  until  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom.  Luke's  account  is  too  much  interpolated  from  Paul, 
and  the  texts  of  his  oldest  MSS.  too  discrepant,  for  us  to  rely  on 
it  except  so  far  as  it  supports  the  other  gospels.    It  emphasizes; 
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the  fact  that  the  Last  Supper  was  the  Pascha.  **  With  desire 
have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover,  ^ore  I  suffer  ";  and  places 
the  bread  after  the  wine,  unless  Indeed  the  Pauline  Interpbktlon 
oomprises  the  whole  of  verse  19. 

The  foufth  gospel,  written  perhaps  aa.  go^xop,  sublimatea 
the  rite,  in  harmony  with  its  general  treatment  of  the  life  of 
Jesus:  "  I  am  the  Cving  bread  which  oometh  down  out  of 
heaven,  that  a  man  may  cat  thereof  and  not  die  "  (John  vi.  51). 
As  in  z  Cor.  x.  the  flesh  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  manna 
which  saved  not  the  Jews  from  death,  so  here  the  latter  ask: 

How  can  this  man  give  us  his  ffesh  to  eat?  "  and  Jesus  answers: 

Amen,  Amen  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son' 
of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ore  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  .  .  . 
He  that  eatcth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in  me 
and  I  in  him."  In  an  earlier  passage,  again  in  reference  to  the 
manna,  Jesus  is  called  "  the  broad  of  God,  which  cometb  down 
out  of  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world."  They  .ask: 
"  Lord,  ever  more  give  us  this  bread«"  and  he  answers!  "  I 
am  the  bread  of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger, 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst."  This  writer's 
thought  is  coloured  by  the  older  speculations  of  Philo,  who  in 
metaphor  called  the  Logos  the  heavenly  bread  and  food,  the 
cupbearer  and  cup  of  God;  and  he  seems  even  to  protest  against 
a  literal  interpretation  of>the  words  of  instltation,  since  he  not 
only  pointedly  omits  them  in  his  account  of  the  Last  Supper, 
but  in  V.  63  of  this  chapter  writes:  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that 
quickeneth;  the  flesh  profitetfa  nothing:  the  words  that  I  have 
spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  are  life." 

In  Acts  ii.  46  we  read  that, "  the  faithful  continued  steadfastly 
with  cue  accord  in  the  temple  ";  at  the  same  time  "  breaking 
bread  at  home  they  partodi  of  food  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  praising  God."  All  such  repasts  must  havie  been  sacred, 
but  wc  do  not  know  if  they  included  the  Eucharistk  rite.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selecting  and  ordaining  of  the  seven  deacons 
argues  a  religious  character  for  the  common  meals,  which  they 
were  to  serve.  Their  main  duty  was  to  look  after  the  duty  of  the 
Hellenistic  widows,  but  inasmuch  as  meats  strangled  or  conse- 
crated to  idols  were  forbidden,  it  probably  devolved  on  the 
deacons  to  take  care  that  such  were  not  introduced  at  these 
common  meals.  The  Essenes,  similarly,  appointed  houses  aQ 
over  Palestine  where  they  could  safely  eat,  and  priests  cf  their 
own  to  prepare  their  food.  Some  Christians  escaped  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  by  eating  no  meat  at  all.  "  He  that  is 
weak,"  says  Paul  (Rom.  xiv.  i),  '^eateth  herbs";  that  tit 
becomes  a  vegetarian.  Rather  than  scandalize  weaker  brethren, 
Paul  was  willing  to  eat  herbs  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  travel-document  in  Acts  often  refers  to  the  solemn 
breaking  of  bread.  Thus  Paul  in  xxvii.  35,  having  invited  thd 
ship's  company  of  376  persons  to  partake  of  food,  took  bread, 
gave  thanks  to  God  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  brake  it  and 
began  to  eat.  The  rest  on  board  then  began  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  themselves  also  took  food.  Here  it  is  not  impHed  that  Paul 
shared  hjs  food  except  with  his  co-believeis,  but  he  ate  before 
them  all.  Whether  he  repeated  the  words  of  institution  we 
cannot  say. 

In  Acts  XX.  7  the  faithful  of  Troas  gather  together  to  break 
bread  "  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week  "  after  sunset.  After  a 
discourse  Paul,  who  was  leaving  them  the  next  OM^ning,  broke 
bread  and  ate.  This  was  surely  such  a  meeting  as  we  read  of  in 
X  Cor.  X.,  and  was  held  on  Sunday  by  nig^;  but  k>ng  before 
dawn,  since  after  it  Paul  "  talked  with  them  a  long  whUei  even 
till  break  of  day."  In  i  Cor.  xvi.  i  Paul  bids  the  Corinthians,  as 
he  had  bidden  the  churches  of  Galatia,  lay  up  in  store  on  the  fint 
of  the  week,  each  one  of  them,  money  tot  the  poor  saints  of 
Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  notke  of  Stmday  EadisrIsCk 
coHectiofB  of  alms  for  the  poor. 

Here  seems  to  belong  in  ihe  order  of  dcvelopnent  the  Cathar 
Eucharist  (see  Catrass).  The  Cathars  used  only  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  consecrating  the  bread  and  used  water  for  wtne. 

The  next  document  in  chronological  order  is  the  so-tailed 
Teacbhig  of  the  Apostles  (aj>.  90-xio).  This  assigns  t>rayers 
and  rubrics  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  .*~» 
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"  I.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Thankagiving.  thus  dve  ye  thanks. 

"  2.  First  concermng  the  cup  ^— We  give  thanks  to  thee.our  Father, 
for  the  holy  vine^  of  David  thy  acrvant.  which  thou  didst  make 
known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  servmat;*  to  thee  be  the  gkiry  for 

"  '%.  And  concerning  the  broken  bread  r— We  give  thanks  to  thee, 
our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  didst  make  known 
to  us  through  Jesus  thy  servant;  to  thee  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

*'  4.  As  triisDroken  bread  was  (once)  acattcied  on  the  face  of  the 
mountains  and.  gathered  togecher«  became  one,'  even  so  may  thy 
Church  be  gathml  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy 
kingdom ;  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ 
forever. 

*'  5.  But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  yoor  Thanksgiving  (Eucharist), 
but  they  who  have  been  baptiaod  into  the  name  of  the  Lord;  (or 
oonccnung  this  the  Lord  hath  sauI,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
thedogs.*  ^ 

"  I.  Then,  after  being  filled,  thus  give  ye  thanks  >— 

"  2.  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  holy  Father,  for  thy  holy  name,  whkh 
thou  hast  caused  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  for  the  koowkdie  and 
faith  and  Immortality  which  thou  didst  make  known  to  us  through 
Jmus  Christ  thy  servant;  to  thee  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

"  3.  Thou  Almighty  Sovcrcign.didst  create  all  things  forthy  name's 
sake,  and  food  and  dnnk  thou  didst  give  to  men  for  enjoyment,  that 
they  should  give  thanks  unto  thee;  but  to  us  thou  didst  of  thy 
grace  give  q>uitu«l  food  and  drink  and  life  eternal  through  thy 
servant. 

"  4.  Before  all  things,  we  give  thee  thanks  that  thou  art  mighty; 
to  thee  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

"  5.  Remember,  Lord,  thy  church  to  deliver  it  fkom  all  evil,  and  to 
perfect  it  in  thy  love,  and  gather  it  together  from  the  four  winds,* 
the  sanctified,  unto  thy  kingdom,  which  thou  bast  prepared  for  it; 
for  thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever. 

*'  6.  Come  grace,  and  pass  this  world  away.  Hoaanna  to  the  God 
of  David!  If  any  one  Is  holy,  let  him  oome.  If  any  one  is  not,  let 
him  repent.    M aranatha.*    Amen. 

'*  But  aUow  the  prophets  to  give  thanla  as  much  as  they  will.*' 

From  a  subsequent  section,  ch.  xlv.  i,  we  learn  that  the 
Eucharist  was  on  Sunday: — "  Now  when  ye  are  assembled 
together  on  the  Lord's  day  of  the  Lord,  break  bread  and  give 
thanks,  having  first  confessed  your  transgressions,  so  that  your 
sacrifice  may  be  pure." 

The  above,  like  the  uninlexpolated  Lucan  account,  places  the 
cup  first  and  has  no  mention  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  in  this  last  and  other  respects  it  contrasts  with  the  other 
synoptic  and  with  the  Pauline  accounts.  The  cup  is  not  the 
Uood  of  Jesus,  but  the  holy  vine  oj  Davids  revealed  through  Jesus; 
and  the  holy  vine  can  but  signify  the  spiritual  Israel,  the  EccUsia 
or  church  or  Messianic  Kingdom,  Into  which  the  faithful  are  to 
be  gathered. 

llie  one  loaf,  as  in  Paul,  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  ecdesic, 
but  the  cv(p  and  bread,  given  for  enjoyment,  are  symbols  at  best 
of  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  life  eternal  given  of  grace 
by  the  Almighty  Father  through  his  servant  (Ut.  boy)  Jesus. 
The  bxead  and  wine  are  indeed  an  offering  to  God  of  what  is 
bis  own,  pure  bcouise  offered  in  purity  of  heart;  but  they  are 
not  interpreted  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus'  body  broken  on  the 
crosi^  or  of  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin.  It  is  not. 
as  in  Paul,  amealoommeffloratlveof  Christ's  death,  nor  connectea 
with  the  Passover,  as  in  the  Synoptics.  Least  of  all  is  it  a 
taciaiaental  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  bkxxi  of  Jesus, 
■  perpetual  rene¥»l  of  kinship,  physical  and  spiritual,  with  him. 
The  teaching  rather  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
which  wts  the  Last  Supper  before  tlie  feast  of  the  Passover 
(liii.  1),  and  pointedly  omits  Christ's  institution  of  the  Eucharist, 
substituting  for  it  the  washing  of  his  disciples'  feet.  The  blessing 
of  the  Bread  and  Cup,  as  an  incident  in  a  feast  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  is  aU  that  the  Didacke  has  in  common  with  Paul 
and  the  Synoptists.  The  use  of  the  words  "  after  being  filled," 
in  X.  I,  implies  that  the  brethren  ate  heartily,  and  that  \he  cup 
and  bread  formed  no  isolated  epuodc.  The  Baptized  alone  are 
admitted  to  this  Supper,  and  they  only  after  confession  of  their 
sins.  Every  Sunday  at  least  they  are  to  celebrau  it»  A  prophet 
can  "  in  the  Spirit  appoint  a  uble,"  that  is.  order  a  Lord's 
•  PS;.tnz.  8.19.     ^  .,.  •  Acu  iv.  »3.  27. 

» I  Cor.  X.  17 ;  Soph.  m.  la  *  Matt.  vii.  6. 

» Matt.  XXIV.  31.  •  I  Cor.  xvL  as. 


Sapper  to  be^ealen,  whenever  he  is  waned  by  tlie  Spuit  t»  dp 
so.  Bat  he  nint  not  himself  partake  of  it— a  very  practical 
rule.  The  prophets  ate  to  give  thanks  as  they  like  at  these 
"  breakings  of  bread,"  without  being  restricted  to  the  prayen 
here  set  forth.  In  xv.  3  ^  overseers  or  bishops  and  deacons, 
though  their  functions  are  less  spiritual  than  administrative 
and  economic,  are  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  tbe  prophets 
and  leachen.  The  phrase  used  is  Xtgrmifrf^  n^  \tiT0upyia9, 
**  to  htutgfze  the  liturgy."  Thb  word  "  Utuigy  "  soon  came  to 
connote  the  Eucharist.  The  prophets  who  normally  preside 
over  the  Suppers  are  called  "  your  higb-priests,"  and  receive 
from  the  faithful  the  first-fruits  of  the  winepress  and  thrcshicg- 
floor,  of  oien  and  sheep,  and  of  each  batch  of  new-made  bread, 
and  of  oiL  Out  of  these  they  provide  the  Suppers  held  evciy 
Lord's  day,  oflfeting  them  as  "  a  pure  sacrifice."  Bishops  and 
deacons  hold  a  subordinate  place  in  this  document;  but  the 
contemporary  Epbtle  of  Clenent  of  Rome  attests  that  these 
bishops  "  had  offered  the  gifts  without  blame  and  holily."  TU 
word  "  liturgy  "  is  also  used  by  Clement. 

Pliny's  Letter  (Epist.  g6),  written  aj>.  iia  to  the  emperor 
Trajan,  about  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  attests  that  on  a 
ffted  day,  siato  dk  (no  doubt  Sunday),  they  met  before  da«a 
and  recited  antqihomdly  a  hymn  "  to  Christ  as  to  a  god."  Thty 
then  sepanted,  but  met  again  later  to  partake  of  a  meal,  which. 
however,  was  of  an  ordinary  ami  tiuoceat  character.  Piicy 
regarded  their  meal  as  identical  in  character  with  the  como>oa 
meals  of  ketainae,  t.e.  the  trade^gilds  or  secret  societies,  whkk 
were  then,  as  now,  often  inlaoicai  to  the  ^ovenment.  Eves 
benefit  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Rosaa 
autocrats,  and  tbe  "  domiBical  suppers  "  of  the  Christians  wen 
not  likely  to  be  spared.  Pliny  accordingly  forbade  them  ia 
Bithynia,  and  the  renegade  Christians  to  whom  he  ow«d  his 
information  gave  them  up.  These  suppcn  included  an  Eudtarisi, 
for  it  was  because  the  faithful  ate  in  the  latter  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Cod  that  tbe  charge  of  devouring  chihins 
was  made  against  them.  If,  then,  this  af teraoon  meal  did  not 
include  it,  PUny's  remark  that  their  food  was  ordinary  aad 
innocent  is  unintelligible. 

Ignatius,  about  a.d.  1 30,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rphfsiani,  defines 
the  one  bread  broken  In  the  Eucharist  as  a  "  drug  of  immortahty. 
and  antidote  that  we  should  not  die,  but  lire  for  ever  in  Jesss 
Christ."  He  abo  rejects  as  Invalid  any  Eucharist  not  heid 
"  under  the  bishop  or  one  to  whom  he  shall  have  committed 
it."  For  the  Christian  prophet  has  disappeared,  arui  with  hun 
the  custom  of  holding  Eucharists  in  private  dweUings. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  formeriy  assignrd  to  Justin 
Mart3rr,  we  read  (e.  7)  that  "  Christians  have  in  wogoe  among 
themselves  a  tabic  common,  yet  not  common  "  (sLe.  uadeai:). 
In  Justin's  first  apology  U.  140)  we  have  two  detailed  aocoosts 
of  the  Eucharist,  of  which  the  first,  in  ch.  65,  describes  the  first 
communion  of  the  newly  baptized: — 

"  After  we  have  thus  washed  the  person  who  has  believed  and 
conformed  we  lead  him  to  the  brethren  so  called,  where  they  aie 
gatherod  together,  to  offer  public  prayer  both  for  ourselves  and  i^r 
the  penon  illuminated,  and  for  all  others  everywhete,  eamestl>-. 
to  the  end  that  having  learned  the  truth  we  may  be  made  worthy 
to  be  found  not  only  in  our  actions  good  dtazaa,  but  guar«ha» 
ot  the  things  enjoineo. 

"  We  salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  at  the  end  of  the  pnyers.  Tha 
there  is  presented  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  bread  and  a  cEp 
of  water  (and  of  a  mixture.) '  and  he  having  taken  it  sends  up  pnic 
and  glory  to  the  fatl}cr  of  all  things  by  the  name  of  the  Son  and  H^ 
Spirit,  and  he  offers  at  length  thanksgiving  {entktnstiay  fcr  o« 
having  hecn  made  worthy  ^  these  things  1^  him.  But  wrhca  ke 
concludes  the  prayer  and  thanksgiving  alithe  people  present  ani^wr 
with  acclamation  *  Amen.'  But  the  word  '  Amen  *  in  Hebrew  sipii- 
fics  '  so  be  it.*  And  when  the  president  has  given  thanks^  and  all 
the  people  have  so  answered,  those  who  are  called  hy  ua  dejauwn 
distribute  to  each  of  those  present,  for  them  to  partake  of  the  bread 
(and  wine)  *  and  water,  for  which  thanks  have  been  given,  and  tixy 
carry  portions  away  to  those  who  are  not  present.  And  this  food  t» 
called  by  us  Eucharistia,  and  of  it  none  may  partake  save  tho« 
who  believe  ottr  teachings  to  be  true  and  have  oeen  washed  in  the 
bath  which  is  for  remisskm  of  sin  aad  rebirth,  and  who  ao  live  as 

.    '  VVe  should  probably^  omit  the  words  bracketed. 
^The  codex  Othcbonianus  omiu  the  words  bracbeied. 
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Christ  Unilit.  FonwdonotwcrfvethfiftliiliascomraowbfeKl 
or  common  drink.  For  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was  made  flesh 
by  Word  of  God  and  poraesaed  flesh  and  blood  for  our  sake;  so  we 
have  been  taught  that  the  foftd  blessed  (lit  thanked  for)  fav  prayer 
of  Word  sfmken  by  him.  food  by  whidiour  blood  and  lesh  aro  by 
change  of  it  (into  then)  nourished,  is  both  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus 
so  made  flesh.  For  the  apostles  in  the  memorials  made  by  them, 
which  are  called  gospels,  have  so  related  it  to  have  been  enjoined 
on  them:  to  wit.  that  tesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks  and  said: 
This  do  ye  in  memory  of  me.  this  is  my  body^  and  the  cup  likewise 
he  took  and  gave  thanks  and  said,  This  is  my  blood;  and  he  dis- 
tributed to  them  alone.  And  this  rite  too  the  evil  demons  by  way 
of  imitation  handed  down  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithras.  For  that 
bread  and  •  cup  of  water  b  presented  ia  the  rites  of  their  initiatioa 
with  certaia  concluaona  (ar  epifesHM)*  yoa  cither  kaow  or  can 
karn." 

The  second  account,  in  ch.  67,  adds  that  tlie  laithdil  both  of 
town  and  country  met  for  the  rite  on  Sunday,  that  the  prophets 
were  read  as  wdl  as  the  gospels,  that  the  president  after  tlie 
reading  delivered  an  exhortation  to  imitate  in  their  lives  the 
goodly  narratives;  and  that  each  brought  offerings  to  the 
president  out  of  which  he  aided  orphans  and  widows,  the  sick, 
the  prisoners  and  strangers  sojourning  with  them.  These 
contributions  of  the  faithful  seem  to  be  included  by  Justin 
along  with  the  bread  and  cup  as  sacrifices  acceptable  to  Cod. 
But  he  also  particularly  specifics  (Diafeg.  345)  that  perfcct.and 
pleasing  sacrifices  alone  consist  in  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
OUusia).  The  dements  are  gifts  or  ojcrings.  Justin  was  a 
Roman,  but  may  not  represent  the  official  Roman  church.  The 
lite  as  he  piaures  it  agrees  well  with  the  developed  liturgies  of 
a  later  age. 

Ircnaeus  (Gaul  and  Asia  Minor,  before  190)  in  his  work  agaifut 
heresies f  iv.  31,  4,  points  to  the  sacrament  in  proof  that  the 
buman  body  may  become  incorruptible: 

"  As  bread  from  the  earth  on  receiving  unto  itself  the  invocation 
of  God  IS  no  longer  common  bread,  but  is  an  Eucharist,  composed 
of  two  elements,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly,  so  our  bodies  by  partak- 
tng  of  the  Ettcharist  cease  to  be  oonrupuble,  and  pooesa  the  hope 
of  eternal  resurrectkNi." 

There  is  a  similar  passage  in  the  36th  fragment  (ed.  Harvey 
IL  p.  500),  sketching  the  rite  and  calling  the  elements  antitypes: 

"  The  oblatwn  of  the  Eucharist  is  not  fleshly,  but  spiritoal  and 
flo  pure.  For  we  offer  to  God  the  bread  and  the  cup  of  blessing 
ttlf^arfta),  thanking  him  for  that  he  bade  the  earth  produce  these 
iruits  for  our  sustenance.  And  therewith  having  finished  the  offering 
irpoa^opA)  wo  invoke  the  Holy  Spirit  to  constitute  this  offering, 
both  the  bread  body  of  Christ  and  the  cop  the  blood  of  Christ,  that 
those  who  parUke  of  these  antitypes  (AjrWrura.  Lt,  surrogates)  may 
win  remission  of  sins  and  life  eternal. 

Here  we  itote  the  stress  laid  on  the  Invocation  of  the  Spirit 
to  operate  the  transformation  of  the  elements,  though  in  what 
sense  they  are  transformed  is  not  defined.  Tl^is  Bpiklesis  sur- 
vives in  the  Greek  liturgies,  but  in  the  Roman  a  prayer  takes 
its  place  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  may  take  the  oblation  laid 
on  the  visible  altar,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  altar  sublime  into  the 
presence  of  the  divine  majesty.  Wc  must  not  forget  that  the 
church  of  Irenacus  was  Greek. 

To  the  second  century,  lastly,  belongs  In  part  the  evidence 
of  the  catacombs,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  depicted  persons 
reclining  at  tables  supporting  a  fish,  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  baskets  of  loaves,  and  more  rarely  by  flasks  of  wine  or 
water.  The  fish  represents  Christ;  and  in  the  Inscription  of 
Abercius.  bishop  of  Hicrapplis  about  aj>.  160,  we  have  this 
symbolism  enshrined  in  a  literary  form:  "  In  company  with 
Paul  I  followed,  while  everywhere  Faith  led  the  way,  and  set 
before  me  the  fish  from  the  fountain,  mighty  and  stainless,  whom 
a  pure  virgin  grasped,  and  gave  this  to  friends  to  eat  always, 
having  good  wine  and  giving  the  mixt  cup  with  bread.'*  This 
representation  of  baskets  of  loaves  and  several  fishes,  or  of  one 
lish  and  several  loaves,  seems  to  contradict  the  usage  of  one 
loaf.  It  may  represent  the  agapi  or  Lord's  Supper  as  a  whole, 
of  which  the  one  loaf  and  cup  formed  an  episode.  Or  the  entire 
stock  of  bread  may  have  been  regarded  as  flesh  of  Jesus  In 
virtue  of  the  initial  consecration  of  one  single  loaf. 

To  the  second  century  also  belong  two  gnostic  uses.  Firstly, 
that  of  Marcus,  a  Valentinlan,  of  South  Gaul  about  150,  whose 
influence  extended  to  Asia  Minor.  Irenaeus  rehues  (Bk.  I.,  ch.  viL 


a),  that  this  "  msgidan  **  med  in  the  Eochariit  cups  apparently 
mixt  with  wine,  but  really  containing  water,  and  during  long 
invocations  madie  them  appear  "  purple  and  red,  as  if  the  univetsal 
Grace  x^^  dropped  aosDe  of  her  Uood  into  the  cup  thioui^  his 
invocatioo,  and  by  way  of  inspiring  worshippers  with  a  passion 
to  taste  the  cup  and  drink  deep  of  the  influence  termed  Charis." 
Such  a  lite  presupposes  a  belief  in  a  real  change  of  the  elements; 
and  water  must  have  been  used.  In  the  sequel  Irenaeus'recites 
the  Invocation  read  by  Marcus  before  the  communicants:^ 

"  Grace  that  is  befiave  all  things,  that  paaseth  undcrsunding  and 
words,  replenish  thy  inner  man,  and  make  to  abound  in  thee  the 
knowledge  of  her,  sowing  in  the  good  soil  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed.'* 

The  Acts  of  Thomas,  Ucon6ly,  ch.  4<S>  attest  an  Eucharistic 

usage,  somewhat  ^>art  from  the  orthodox.    The  apostle  spreads 

a  linen  cloth  on  a  bench,  lays  on  it  bread  of  blessing  {tHKoyla), 

and  says: 

"  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Godi^who  hast  made  us  worthy  to  commune 
in  we  Eucharist  of  thy  holy  body  and  precious  blood,  Lo,  we  venture 
on  the  thanksgivinft  (Buekuritlim)  and  invocation  of  thy  blessed 
name,  come  now  and  oommuakate  with  us.  And  he  began  to  speak 
and  said:  Come  Pity  supreme,  come  communion  of  the  male,  come 
Lady  who  knowest  toe  mysteries  of  the  Elect  one,  .  .  .  come  secret 
mother  .  .  .  come  and  communicate  with  us  in  this  Eucharist 
which  we  perfotfiB  in  thy  name  and  m  the  tove  (ofo^)  in  which 
wc  are  met  at  thy  calling.  And  having  said  thb  he  made  a  crass 
uoon  the  bread,  and  brake  it  and  began  to  distribute  it.  And  first 
he  ^ve  to  the  woman,  saying:  This  shall  be  to  thee  for  remission 
of  sms  and  release  of  eternal  transgressions.  And  after  her  he  gave 
alio  to  all  the  icst  that  had  received  the  seaL" 

In  the  and  century  the  writer  who  nearest  approaches  to  tho 

later  Idea  of  Transutetantiation  is  the  gnostic  Thradotus  (c.  x6o) : 

"  The  bread  no  less  than  the  oil  b  haltowed  by  the  power  of  the 
name.  They  tcnain  the  same  in  outward  appearance  as  they 
were  received,  but  by  that  power  they  are  transformed  into  a 
spiritual  Dower.  So  the  water  when  it  is  exorcised  and  becomes, 
tutpttsmai,  not  only  drives  out  the  evil  principle,  but  also  contracts 
a  power  of  hallowing.** 

In  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  can  be 

traced  the  same  tendency  to  spiritualize  the  Eucharist  as  we 

encountered  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  in  the  Didacke.    Ignatius, 

though  In  Smym.  7  he  asserts  the  Eucharist  to  be  Christ's 

"  flesh  which  suffered  for  our  sins,"  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  blood 

as  being  '*  joy  eternal  and  Listing,"  as  "  hope,"  as  "  love  Incorrupt- 

iUe,"  and  of  the  flesh  as  "  faith"  or  as  "  the  gospel."    Clement 

of  Alexandria  {c.  x8o)  regards  th^  rite  as  an  initiation  in  divine 

knowledge  and  immortality.    The  only  food  he  recognises  is 

qrfritual;  e.g,  knowledge  of  the  divine  Essence  is  "eating  and 

drinking  of  the  divine  Word."    So  Origen  declares  the  bread 

which  God  the  Word  asserted  was  his  body  to  be  that  which 

nourishes  soub,  the  word  from  God  the  Word  proceeding,  the 

Bread  from  the  heavenly  Bread.    Not  the  visible  bread  held  in 

hh  hand,  nor  the  visible  cup,  were  Christ's  body  and  blood, 

but  the  word  in  the  m3rstery  of  which  the  bread  was  to  be  broken 

and  the  wise  to  be  poured  out.    "  We  drink  Christ's  blood,"  he 

says  elsewhere,  "  when  We  receive  Hiis  words  in  which  standeth 

Life."    So  the  author  of  the  Contra  MarceUum  writes  In  view 

of  John  vL  63  as  follows  {De  ted,  Tkeot.  p.  x8o): 

"  In  these  words  he  instructed  them  to  Interpret  In  a  spiritual 
•ease  his  utterances  about  his  flesh  and  blood.  Do  not,  he  said, 
think  that  1  BMan  the  flesh  which  invests  and  covers  me,  and  bid 
you  eat  that;  nor  suppose  either  that  I  command  you  to  drink 
my  sensible  and  somatic  blood.  Nay.  you  know  welt  that  my  words 
wnich  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit  and  life.  It  follows  that 
the  very  wonts  and  discourses  Sre  his  flesh  and  blood,  of  which  he 
that  constantly  partakes,  nourished  as  it  were  apim  heavenly  bread, 
will  partake  of  the  heavenly  life.  Let  not  then,  he  says,  this 
scandal  ze  you  which  1  have  said  about  eating  of  my  flesh  and  about 
drinking  of  my  blood.  Nor  let  the  obvious  and  first  hand  meaning 
of  what  I-sakt  about  my  flesh  and  blood  disturb  you  when  you  hear 
it.  For  these  words  avail  nothing  if  heard  and  understood  literally 
{or  sensibly).  But  it  is  the  sptnt  which  quickens  them  that  can 
understand  spiritually  what  they  hear." 

But  these  views  were  not  those  of  the  uninstructed  pagans 
who  filled  the  churches  and  needed  a  rite  which  brought  them, 
as  their  old  sacrifices  had  done,  into  physical  contact  and  union 
with  their  god.  Their  point  of  view  was  better  expressed  In 
the  scruples  ol  priests,  who,  as  Tertullian  (c.  300)  records  (Pa 
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Corona,  ML),  were  cafefsl  lest  a  crumb  of  the  bread  or  a  drop 
of  the  wise  should  fall  oo  the  ground,  and  by  such  incidents  the 
body  of  Christ  be  harassed  and  attackcdl 

Ti»  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrifiu, — ^Before  the  3rd  century  we  cannot 
trace  the  iriew  that  in  the  Eucharistic  rite  the  death  of  Christ, 
i€garded  from  the  Pauline  standpoint  as  an  atoniag  or  redemptive 
'sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  is  renewed  and  repeated,  though 
the  germ  out  of  which  it  would  surely  grow  is  idready  present 
in  the  words  "  My  blood  .  .  .  which  is  sbed  for  many  "  of  Matt, 
and  Mark;  yet  more  surely  in  Paul's  **  my  body  which  is  in  your 
behoof "  and  "  this  do  in  commemoration  of  me,"  where  the 
Greek  word  for  do,  Gr.  vwctrc,  Lat.  JaciU^  could  to  pagan  ears 
mean  "  this  do  ye  sacrifice."  In  tha  first  two  centuries  the  rite 
is  spoken  of  as  an  offering  and  as  a  bloodless  sacrifice;  but  it  is 
God*s  own  creations,  the  bread  and  wine,  alms  and  first-fruits, 
which,  offered  with  a  pure  conscience,  he  receives  as  from 
friends,  and  bestows  in  turn  on  the  poor;  it  is  the  praise  and 
prayers  which  are  the  sacrifice.  In  these  centuries  baptism  was 
the  rite  for  the  remission  of  sin,  sot  the  Eucharist;  it  is  the 
prophet  in  the  Didache  who  presides  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  not 
the  Levitically  conceived  priest;  nor  as  yet  has  the  Table 
become  an  Altar.  Among  Christians,  prayers,  supplications  and 
thanksgivings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
covenant. 

In  Cyprian  of  Carthage  {e.  250)  we  first  find  the  Eucharist 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  offered  by  the 
priest  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  dead.  We  cannot  drink  the 
blood  of  Christ  unless  Christ  has  been  first  trodden  under  foot 
and  pressed.  •  .  .  As  Jesus  our  high  priest  offered  himself  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Father,  so  the  human  priest  takes  Christ's  place, 
and  imitates  his  action  by  offering  in  church  a  true  and  full 
sacrifice  to  God  the  Father  (Ep.  63).  He  speaks  of  the  domim'cal 
host  (hosHa),  and  takes  the  verb  to  J0  in  Paul's  letter  in  the  sense 
of  to  sacrifice.  As  early  as  Tertullian  prayers  for  the  dead,  who 
were  named,  were  offered  in  the  rite;  but  there  was  as  yet  no 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  being  reiterated  in  thdr  behalf. 
Afier  Cyprian's  day  tlus  view  gains  ground  in  the  West,  and 
almost  obscures  the  older  view  that  the  rite  is  primarily  an  act 
of  communion  with  Christ.  In  harmony  with  Cyprian's  new 
conception  is  another  innovation  of  his  age  and  place,  that  of 
children  communicating;  both  were  the  natural  accompaniment 
of  infant  baptism,  of  which  w;e  first  hear  in  his  letters.  In  the 
East  we  do  not  hear  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood  before 
Eusebius,  about  the  year  300.  In  the  Armenian  church  of  the 
1 2th  century  the  idea  of  a  reiterated  sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
still  seemed  bizarre  and  barbarous.*  But  as  early  as  558  io  Gaul 
the  bread  was  arranged  on  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  man,  so 
that  one  believer  ate  his  eye,  another  his  ear,  a  third  his  hand, 
and  so  on,  according  to  their  respective  merits!  This  was  for- 
bidden by  Pope  Pelagius  I.;  but  in  the  Greek  church  the  custom 
survives,  the  priest  even  stabbing  with  "  the  holy  spear  "  in  its 
right  side  the  human  figure  planned  out  of  the  bread,  by  way  of 
rehearsing  in  pantomime  the  narrative  of  John  xiz.  34. 

The  change  from  a  commemoration  of  the  Passion  to  a  re- 
enacting  of  it  came  slowly  in  the  Greek  church.  Thus  Chrysostom 
(Ham.  17,  ad  Heh.),  after  writing  "  We  offer  (troiovptf)  sot 
another  sacrifice,  but  the  same,"  instantly  corrects  himself  and 
adds:  **  or  rather  we  perform  a  commemoration  of  the  sacrifice." 
This  was  exactly  the  position  also  of  the  Armenian  church. 

Wine  or  Wakrf—Jusiin  Martyr  perhaps  contemplated  the 
Use  of  water  instead  of  wine,  and  Tatian  his  pupil  used  it.  The 
Mardonites,  the  Ebionites,  or  Judaeo-ChristJans  of  Palestine, 
the  Montanists  of  Phrygia,  Africa  and  Galatia,  the  confessor 
Alcibiades  of  Lyons,  c.  a.d.  177  (Eusebw  HisL  Ecd,  v.  3.  a), 
equally  used  it.  Cyprian  {Ep.  63)  affirms  (e.  i$e)  that  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Carthage  had  used  water,  and  that 
many  African  bishops  continued  to  do  so,  "  out  of  ignorance," 
he  says, "  and  simplemindedness,  and  God  would  forgive  them." 
Pioniu^,  the  CathoKc  martyr  of  Smyrna, V.  250,  also  used  water. 
In  the  Acts  of  Thomas  it  is  used.    Such  uniformity  of  language 

» See  Nerws  of  Lambron.  Optra  ArmiHUM  (Venice,  1847).  pp.  74, 
TSt  'or,  &C. 


has  led  Prof.  Hatnack  to  suppose  tliat  in  the  earliest  tfe  water 
was  used  equally  with  wine,  and  Eusebius  the  historian,  who  had 
means  of  judging  which  we  have  not,  saw  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing with  the  first  ooliverto  of  St  Mark  the  Therapeatae  of  Fhib 
who  took  only  bread  and  water  in  their  holy  repast. 

Abercius  and  Irenaetis  are  the  first  to  spieak  6f  wine  mist  «ii^ 
water,  of  a  krdma  («plwia)  or  kmporamentum.  In  the  E^t, 
then  as  now,  no  one  took  wine  without  so  mixing  it.  C>-pn2i 
insists  on  the  admixture  of  water,  wUch  he  says  represented  tk 
humanity  ofjesus,  as  wine  his  godhood.  The  users  of  wato^  vtre 
named  AquaHi  or  kydropanstatao  in  the  4th  century,  and  «ren 
liable  to  death  under,  the  code  of  Theodosiiia.  Soane  of  th 
Monophysite  churches,  :g.  the  Armenian,  eschewed  water  asd 
used  pure  wine,  so  falling  ander  the  censure  of  tlie  coondl  n 
TmUo  of  A.D.  692.  Milk  and  honey  was  added  at  first  €00- 
munions.  Oil  was  sometimes  <tf  ered,  as  well  as  ^ne,  but  \i 
would  seem  for  consecration  only,  and  not  for  consumption  aks^ 
with  the  sacrament  With  the  bread,  however,  was  sometiBics 
consecrated  cheese,  e,g.  by  the  African  Montanists  in  the  »d 
century.  Bitter  herbs  also  were  often  added,  probably  becaasr 
they  were  eaten  with  the  Paschal  Iamb.  Many  early  caooss 
forbid  the  one  and  the  other.  Hot  water  was  mixt  with  the  via 
in  the  Greek  churches  for  some  centuries,  and  this  cust»n  a 
seen  in  catacomb  paintings.  It  fncieased  the  resemblance  t> 
real  blood. 

Position  of  the  Paithfid  at  the  EttcAoritf.— TertaOJan,  £iisehi& 
Chrysostom  and  others  represent  the  faithful  as  standing  at  tht 
Eucharist.  In  the  art  of  the  catacombs  they  sit  or  recline  io  tk 
ordinary  attitude  of  banqueters.  In  the  age  of  Christ  standisK 
up  at  the  Paschal  meal  had  been  given  up,  and  it  was  becoae 
the  riile  to  recline.  Kneeling  with  a  view  to  adoration  of  tk 
elements  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive  diarch,  and  the  Ar- 
menian Fathers  of  the  12th  century  insist  that  the  sacramec: 
was  intended  by  Christ  to  be  eaten  and  not  gaaed  at  (Nerses,  of 
cit.  p.  167).  Eucharistic  or  any  other  litwgical  vestments  not 
unknown  until  late  in  the  5th  century,  when  certain  bish^ 
were  honoured  with  the  same  pattium  worn  by  ciWl  officials  (see 
Vestments). 

In  the  Latin  and  in  the  Monophysite  churches  of  Armesis 
and  Egypt  unleavened  bread  is  used  in  the  Eucharist  on  tk 
somewhat  uncertain  ground  that  the  LastSupper  was  the  Paschsl 
meaL    The  Greek  church  uses  leavened. 

Trausi^slantiaHoH, — In  the  primitive  age  no  one  asked  ho« 
Christ  was  present  in  the  Eucharist,  or  how  the  elements  becaiae 
his  body  and  blood.  The  Eucharist  formed  part  of  an  ci^ii 
or  love  hasi  until  the  end  of  the  2nd  century,  and  in  parts  d 
Christendom  continued  to  be  so  much  later.  It  was,  save  where 
animal  sacrifices  survived,  the  Christian  sacrifice,  par  cxcdJc^it 
the  counterpart  for  the  converted  of  the  sacrificial  commun)on>  <x 
paganism;  and  though  charged  with  higher  significance  th^ 
these,  it  yet  reposed  on  a  like  background  of  religious  usage  arc 
beliefs.  But  when  the  Agap^  on  one  side  and  paganism  on  ibe 
other  receded  into  a  dim  past,  owing  to  the  enhanced  sacx^- 
sanctity  of  the  Eucharist  and  because  of  the  severe  edicts  of  iht 
emperor  Theodosius  and  his  successors,  the  psychological  bick- 
ground  fell  away,  and  the  Eucharist  was  left  isolated  and  hang?.:;; 
in  the  air.  Then  men  began  to  ask  themselves  what  it  mea^. 
Rival  schools  of  thought  sprang  up,  and  controversy  raged  over 
U,  as  it  had  aforetime  about  the  homoousion,  or  the  two  z»turc& 
Thus  the  sacrament  which  was  intended  to  be  a  bond  of  peao. 
became  a  chief  cause  of  dissension  and  bloodshed,  and  was  oiiea 
discussed  as  if  it  were  a  vulgar  talisman. 

Serapion  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  a  younger  contemporary  cl 
Athanasius,  in  his  Eucharistic  prayers  combines  the  l-^ifv^fr 
of  the  Didache  with  a  high  sacramentaUsm  alien  to  that  docume^ 
which  now  only  survived  in  the  form  of  a  grace  used  at  table  ia 
the  nunneries  of  Alexandria  (see  AGia>£).  He  entreats  *'  thr 
Lord  of  Powers  to  fill  this  sacrifice  with  his  Power  and  Participa- 
tion," and  calls  the  elements  a  "  living  sacrifice,  a  bloodks 
offering."  The  bread  and  wine  before  consecration  axe  *'  like- 
nesses of  his  body  and  blood,"  this  in  virtue  of  the  words  pto- 
nounced  over  them  by  Jesus  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal.    The 
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prayer  then  contlnaes  thus: "  O  God  of  tnitb,  let  thy  holy  Won) 

settle  upon  this  breiul,  that  the  bread  may  become  body  of  the 
word,  and  on  this  cup,  that  the  cup  may  become  blood  of  the 
truth.  And  cause  all  who  communicate  to  receive  a  drug  of  life 
for  healing  of  evexy  disease  and  empowering  of  all  moral  advance 
and  virtue."  Here  the  bread  and  wine  become  by  consecration 
tenements  in  which  the  Word  is  reincarnated,  as  he  aforetime 
dwelled  in  flesh.  They  cease  to  be  mere  likenesses  of  the  body 
•nd  blood,  and  are  changed  into  receptacles  of  divine  power 
and  intimacy,  by  swallowing  which  we  are  benefited  in  soul  and 
body.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  his  catechises  3  *  enunciates  the  same 
idea  of  ftnx^X]^  or  transformation. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  also  about  the  same  date  (in  Mignc,  Patrolog, 
Craeca,  vol.  46,  col.  581,  oration  on  the  Baptism)  asserts  a  "  trans- 
formation "  or  "  transdemcntation  "  (ficroffroixcui'trtf)  of  the 
elements  into  centres  of  mystic  force;  and  assimilates  their 
consecration  to  that  of  the  water  of  baptism,  of  the  altar,  of  oil 
or  chrism,  of  the  priest.  He  compares  it  also  to  the  change  of 
Moses'  rod  into  a  snake,  of  the  Nile  Into  blood,  to  the  virtue 
inherent  in  Elijah's  mantle  or  in  the  wood  of  the  cross  or  in  the 
day  mixt  of  dust  and  the  lord's  spittle,  or  in  Elisha's  relics 
which  raised  a  corpse  to  life,  or  in  the  burning  bush.  All  these, 
he  says, "  were  parcels  of  matter  destitute  of  life  and  feeling,  but 
through  miracles  they  became  vehicles  of  the  power  of  God 
absorbed  or  taken  into  themselves."  He  thus  views  the  consecra- 
tion of  tho  elements  as  akin  to  other  consecrations;  and,  like 
priestly  ordination,  as  involving  "a  metamorphosis  for  the 
better,"  a  phrase  which  later  on  became  classical  John  of 
Damascus  (c.  7.50)  believed  the  bread  to  be  mysteriously  changed 
into  the  Christ^s  body,  Just  as  when  eaten  it  is  changed  into  any 
human  body;  and  he  argued  that  it  is  wrong  to  say,  as  Irenacus 
bad  said,  that  the  elements  are  mere  antit3rpes  aifter  as  before 
consecration.  In  the  West,  Augustine,  like  Eusebius  and 
Theodoret,  calls  the  elements  signs  or  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  signified  in  them;  yet  he  argues  that  Christ  "  took  and 
lifted  up  his  own  body  in  his  hands  when  he  took  the  bread." 
At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  "  no  one  eats  Christ^  flesh, 
unless  he  has  first  adored  "  {nisi  prius  aioraverit).  But  he 
qualifies  this  **  Receptionist  "position  by  declaring  that  Judas 
received  the  sacrament,  as  if  the  unworUliness  of  the  recipient 
made  no  diflference. 

Out  of  this  mist  of  contradictions  sdiolastic  thought  strove 
to  emerge  by  means  of  dear-cut  definitions.  Hie  drawback 
for  the  dogmatist  of  such  a  view  as  Serapion  broaches  in  his 
prayers  was  this,  that  although  it  explained  how  the  Logos 
comes  to  be  immanent  in  the  elements,  as  a  soul  in  its  body, 
nevertheless  it  did  not  guarantee  the  presence  in  or  rather 
substitution  for  the  natural  elements  of  Christ's  real  body  and 
blood.  It  only  "provided  an  ijnlrvrw  or  surrogate  body.  In 
830-850,  Paschasius  Radbert  taught  that  after  the  priest  has 
uttered  the  words  of  institution,  nothing  remains  save  the  body 
and  blood  under  the  outward  form  of  bread  and  wine;  the  snb^ 
stance  is  changed  and  the  accidents  alone  remain.  Tlie  elements 
are  miraculously  recreated  as  body  and  blood.  This  view 
harmonized  with  the  docetic  view  which  lurked  in  East  and  West, 
that  the  manhood  of  Jesus  was  but  a  likeness  or  lemblance 
under  whkh  the  God  was  concealed.  So  Marcion  argued  that 
Christ's  body  was  not  really  flesh  and  blood,  or  he  could  not  have 
called  it  bread  and  wine.'  Paschasius  shrank  from  the  logical 
outcome  of  his  view,  namely,  that  Christ's  body  or  part  of  it  is 
turned  into  human  cff:rement,  hot  Ratiam&us,  anothermonk  of 
Corbey,  in  a  book  afterwards  ascribed  to  Duns  Scotus,  drew  tkis 
inference  in  order  to  discredit  his  antagonists,  and  not  because 
he  believed  it  himself.  The  elements,  he  said,  remain  physically 
what  they  were,  but  are  spiritually  raised  as  symbols  to  a  higher 
power.  Berhiqps  vfie  may  illustrate  his  position  by  saying  that 
the  elements  undergo  a  change  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  iron,  when  by  being  brought  into  an  electric  field  it  becomes 
tnagoetiCi  The  substance  of  the  elements  remain  as  well  aa 
their  acddeott,  but  like  baptismal  water  they  gain  by  consecra* 
taott  a  hidden  virtue  benefitii^soul  and  body.  Ratramnus's  vi^w 
thus  menbled  Seraiuon's,  after  whom  tbf  ebne&ts.  fuioish 


a  JKW  vehicle  of  the  Spirit's  iAfluenoe,  a  new  body  through 
which  the  Word  opcntes,  a  fresh  sojourning  among  us  of  the 
Word,  though  consecrated  bread  is  in  itself  no  more  Christ's 
natural  body  than  are  we  who  assimilate  iL  Other  doctors  of 
the  9th  centuiy,  «.g.  Hincmar  of  Reims  and  Haimoof  Halbcrstadv, 
took  l|ie  side  of  Paschasius,  and  afiirmed  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  changed,  and  that  Cod  leaves  the  colour, 
taste  and  other  outward  properties  out  of  mercy  to  the  wor- 
shippersi  who  would  be  overcome  with  dread  if  the  underlying 
real  ilesh  and  blood  were  nakedly  revealed  to  their  gaze  I 

Berengar  in  the  ixth  century  assailed  this  view,  which  was 
really  that  of  transubstantiation,  alleging  that  there  is  no 
substance  in  matter  apart  from  the  accidents,  and  that  therefore 
Christ  cannot  be  corporally  present  in  the  sacrament;  because, 
if  so,  he  must  be  spatially  present,  and  there  will  be  two  material 
bodies  in  one  q>ace;  moreover  his  body  will  be  in  thousands  of 
places  at  once.  Christ,  he  said,  is  present  spiritually,  so  that 
the  elements,  while  remaining  what  they  were,  unremoved  and 
undestroyed,  are  advanced  to  be  something  better:  omne  cui 
a  Deo  bcncdicatur^  non  ahsumif  non  aufcrri,  non  dcstrui,  sed  manerc  ' 
€t  in  melius  quam  eral  necessario  proveki.  This  was  the  phrase 
of  Gregecy  of  Nyssa. 

Bernigor  in  a  weak  moment  in  1059  was  forced  by  the  pope  to 
recant  and  assert  that  "  the  true  body  and  blood  are  not  only 
a  sacrament,  but  in  truth  touched  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  pressed  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful,"  and  this 
position  feraains  in  every  Roman  catechism.  Such  dilemmas- 
•as  whether  a  mouse  can  devour  the  trtie  body,  and  whether  it  is 
not  involved  in  all  the  obscenities  of  humsm  diigestive  processes, ' 
were  ill  met  by  this  ruling.  Eftch  party  dubbed  the  ether 
stercoranists  (dung-f casters),  and  the  controversy  was  olttat 
marred  by  mdeccncies. 

As  in  the  3rd  century  the  Roman  church  dedded  in  respect ; 
of  baptism  that  the  sacrament  carries  the  church  and  not  the 
church  the  sacrament,  so  in*\he  dispute  over  the  Eucharist  it 
ended,  in  spite  of  more  spiritual  views  essayed  by  PeterXombard, 
by  insisting  on  the  more  materialistic  view  at  the  fourth  Lateran 
G>uncU  in  X  3 1 5,  wbou  decree  runs  thus >—**  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  truly  contained  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  and  wine  re* 
spectively  being  transubstantiated  into  body  and  blood  b>r 
divme  power^  so  that  in  enter  to  the  poiecting  of  the  mystery . 
of  uTuty  we  may  ourselves  receive  from  his  (body)  what  he 
himself  receives  from  ours."  Jn  .1164  Uvban  IV.  instituted  the 
Corpus  ChristI  Feast  by  way  of  giving  liturgical  expression  to 
this  view. 

Communion  in  One  Kind. — TTp  to  about  xxoo  laymen  in  the 
West  received  the  communion  in  both  kindsi  and  except  In  a 
few  disciplinary  cases  the  wine  was' not  refused.  In  1099,  by; 
a  decrc^  of  Pope  Paschal  II.,  children  might  omit  the  wine  and 
invalids  the  bread.  The  communion  of  the  laity  in  the  bread 
alone  was  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Constance  in  1415,  and  by 
the  council  of  Trent  in  1 562.  The  reformed  churches  of  the  West 
went  back  to- the  older  rule  i^ch  Eastern  churches  hod  never 
forsaken. 

if djr.— Thetcrm  ma;r,  whichsurvivesln  Qindlemas.Christmas, 
Kfichaelmas,  is  from  the  Latin  missa,  which  was  in  the  3rd  century 
a  technical  term  for  the  dismissal  of  any  lay  meeting,  e.g,  of  a 
law-court,  and  was  adopted  ia  that  sense  by  the  chtixch  as  early 
as  Ambrose  (e.  350).    The  catechumens  or  unbaptiaed,  together  ■ 
with  the,  penitents,  remained  In  diuith  during  the  Litany, 
o^ect,  three  lections^  two  psahns  and  homily.    The  deacon 
then  cried  out:  "  Let  the  catechumens  depart.    Let  all  cate-' 
chumens  go  out."    This  was  the  missa  of  the  oatechumens.    The ' 
rest  of  the  rite  was  called  missa  Jiddium,  because  only  the 
initiated,  remained.    Similarly  the  collect  with  which  often  the 
rite  btgiA  h  the  prayer  ad  eoUeetcmt  ix.  for  the  oopgregaUoa 
met  together  or  collected.    The  corresponding  Grtek  word  was 
synaxis. 

After  the  catechumens  were  gone  the  priest  said:  "  The  Lord| 
be  with  you,  let  us  pray,"  and  tin  service  of  the  mass  followed.; 

In'  the  We&t,  sa/s  Puchesne  {Origines,  p.  279),  nor  onlT' 
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catecbameos,  but  tbe  baptised  wbo  did  not  oomantntcatc  left  the 
churd^  before  tbe  communion  of  the  faithful  began  (?  after  the 
communion  of  the  clergy).  In  Anglican  churches  non*communi- 
cants  used  to  leave  the  church  after  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant.  Ritualists  now  keep  unconfirmed  children  in  church 
during  the  entire  rite,  through  ignorance  of  ancient  usage,  in 
Older  that  they  may  Icam  to  adore  the  consecrated  elements. 
For  this  moment  of  homage  to  material  elements  ritually  fiUed 
with  divine  potency  may  be  so  exaggerated  as  to  obscure  the 
rite's  ancient  significance  as  a  commtmion  of  the  faithful  in 
mystic  food. 

Ideas  of  Reformers. --Hht  16th-century  reformers  strove  to 
avoid  the  literalism  of  the  words  "  This  is  my  body,"  accepted 
frankly  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  and  urged  a 
Receptionist  view,  viz.  that  Christ  is  in  the  sacrament  only 
spiritually  consumed  by  worthy  recipients  alone,  the  material 
biody  not  being  actually  chewed.  This  is  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  other  confessions  with  the  Profession  of  Catholic  Faith  in 
accordance  with  tbe  council  of  Trent,  in  tbe  bull  of  Pius  IV., 
which  runs  thus: — 

"  I  profess  that  in  the  Mass  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper  and 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  in  the 
most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  there  is  truly  really  and  in 
substaooe  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  there  does  take  place  a  con* 
version  of  the  entire  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of 
the  entire  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  which  conversion 
the  Catholic  Church  doth  call  Transubstantiation.  I  also  admit 
that  under  one  of  the  other  species  alone  the  entire  and  whole 
Christ  and  the  true  sacrament  is  received." 

Tbe  38th  Article  of  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  as 
f«Uows>- 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  b  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption 
by  Christ's  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and 
with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  orcak  b  a  partaking 
of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partak- 
ing of  the  Blood  of  Christ. 

.  Transubstantiation  .  .  .  cannot  be  proved  by  holy  writ.  .  .  . 

"  The  Body  of  Christ  b^ven,  taken  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper,  only 
after  a  heavcnl)r  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean  whereby 
the  Body  of  Christ  b  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is  Faith. 

*'  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance 
Rservcd,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  wor^ipped. 

At  the  end  of  the  communion  rite  the  prayer-book,  io  view 
of  the  ordinance  to  reoehre  the  Sacrament  kneeling,  adds  the 
following:-^ 

'*  It  b  hefvby  declared,  that  thereby  no  adoratfon  is  intended, 
or  ooght  to  be  done,  cither  unto  the  Sacfamencal  Bread  or  Wine, 
there  bodily  received,  or  unto  any  Corporal  Presence  of  Christ's 
natural  Flesh  and  Blood.  For  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine 
remain  stiU  In  their  very  natural  substances,  and  therefore  may  not 
be  adored  (for  that  were  idolatry,  to  be  abhorred  of  all  fatthfui 
Christians) ;  and  the  natural  Body  and  Blood  of  our.  Saviour  Christ 
are  in  Heaven,  and  not  here;  it  being  against  the  truth  of  Christ's 
natural  Body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.'* 

These  monitions  and  prescripUons  are  rapidly  becoming  a  dead- 
letter,  but  they  possess  a  certain  hbtorical  interest. 

The  HclvetK  Confession'  of  aj>.  1566  {capui  zzi.  De  sacra 
coena  Domint)  runs  as  follows:— 

*'  That  it  may  be  more  rightly  and  dearly  underatood  how  tbe 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  can  be  food  and  drink  of  the  faitliful,  and 
be  received  by  them  unto  eternal  life,  let  us  add  these  few  remarks. 
Chewing  is  not  of  one  kind  alone.  For  there  b  a  corpoctal  chewing, 
by  which  food  b  uken  into  the  mouth  by  man,  bruised  with  the 
teeth  and  swallowed  down  into  the  belly.  ...  As  the  flesh  of  Christ 
cannot  be  corporeally  chewed  without  wiclccdness  and  truculcnce, 
so  it  b  not  food  of  the  belly.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  spiritual  chewing 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  not  such  that  by  it  we  tmdcrstand  the  very 
food  to  be  cimngod  into  spirit,  but  such  that,  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  abiding  in  their  essence  and  peculiarity,  they  are  spiritually 
communicated  to  us.  not  in  any  corporeal  way,  but  in  a  spiritual, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  applies  and  bestows  on  us  those 
things  which  were  pncpared  through  the  flesh  and  Mood  of  the  Lord 
betrayed  for  our  sake  to  death,  to  wit,  remisaioo  of  sins,  liberatkm 
and  life  eternal,  so  that  Ckrist  lives  in  us  and  we  in  hiro.  .  .  . 

*'  In  additk>n  to  the  aforesaid  spiritual  chewing,  there  is  also  a  sacra- 
mental chewing  of  the  Lord's  body,  by  which  the  faithful  not  only 
partakes  spiritoalty  and  inwardly  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  but  outwardly  by  apprmching  the  Lord's  uUe.  motives  the 
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visible  siKranMnt  of  his  body  and  Mood.  •  .  .  But  be  who  without 
faith  approaches  the  sacred  table,  albeit  he  communicate  in  tKe 
sacrament,  yet  he  perceives  not  the  matter  of  the  sacrament*  vbenoi 
b  life  and  salvation.  ** 


I*     •     *     • 


The  Augustan  Confession  presented  lyy  the  German  electors 
to  Charles  V.  in  the  section  on  the  Mass  merely  protests  against 
the  view  that  '*  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  work  {opus)  which  being 
performed  by  a  priest  earns  remission  of  sin  for  the  doer  asd  for 
others,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  work  done  (ear  opere  cptraie\ 
without  a  good  motive  on  the  part  of  the  user.  Also  that  being 
applied  for  the  dead,  it  is  a  satisfaction,  that  Is  to  say,  earns  for 
them  remission  of  the  pains  of  purgatory." 

The  Saxon  Confession  of  Wittenberg,  June  1551,  wfa3e  protest- 
ing against  the  same  errors,  equally  abstains  from  tryix^  to 
define  narrowly  how  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament. 

Comubstantiaiion. — Tlie  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutlteraa 
Church,  following  the  teaching  of  Luther  himself,  declare  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the 
eucharist,  togtlker  vtilh  the  bread  and  wine  (consubstantiatiem't, 
as  well  as  the  ubiquity  of  hb  body,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  church.  One  consequence  of  this  view  was  that  the 
unbelieving  recipients  arc  held  to  be  as  really  partakers  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in,  with  and  UQdcr  the  bread  as  the  faiihfd, 
though  they  receive  it  to  their  own  hurt.  (Hagcnbach,  Hist 
of  Doctr.  ii.  300.) 

Of  all  the  Reformers,  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  was  the  farthest 
removed  from  that  of  Luther.  At  an  eariy  period  he  asserted 
that  the  Eucharist  was  nothing  more  than  food  for  the  soul, 
and  bad  been  instituted  by  Christ  only  as  an  act  of  commemcfa- 
tion  and  as  a  visible  sign  of  his  body  and  blood  {CkHstaditkt 
YftlcUung,  1533,  quoted  by  Hagcnbach,  Hht.  of  Doctr.  ii.  296, 
Clark's  translation).  But  that  Zwingli  did  not  reject  the  hi^er 
religious  significance  of  the  Eucharist,  and  was  far  from  degrading 
the  bread  and  wine  into  "  nuda  et  inam'a  symbola,"  as  he  wss 
accused  of  doing,  we  see  from  hb  Fidci  ratio  ad  Carolum  Impere- 
torem  (ib.  p.  297). 

Original  Significance  of  ike  Euckarisi.^Xl  is  doubtfid  if  the 
attempts  of  reformers  to  spiritualize  the  Eucharist  bring  1^ 
except  so  far  as  they  pruned  ritual  extravagances,  nearer  to  iu 
original  significance;  perhaps  the  Roman,  Greek  and  Oriccul 
churches  have  better  preserved  it.  Thb  significance  rcmjurj 
to  be  discussed;  the  cognate  question  of  how  far  the  devclopmat 
of  the  Eucharist  was  influenced  by  the  pagan  mysteries  b 
discussed  in  the  article  SacRAUEhrr. 

That  the  Lord's  Supper  was  from  the  first  a  meal  s>'mboI!c 

of  Christian  unity  and  commemorative  of  Christ's  death  is 

questioned  by  none.    But  Paul,  while  he  saw  this  much  in  it, 

saw  much  more;  or  be  could  not  in  the  same  epistle,  x.  iS-22 

assimilate  communion  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus,  on  tbe  ont 

hand,  to  the  sacrificial  communion  with  the  altar  which  nrade 

Israel  after  the  flesh  one;  and  on  the  other  to  the  commun:ca 

with  devib  attained  by  pagans  through  sacrifices  offered  bcfcir 

idols.    It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  the  Pauline  view,  that— 

"  The  union  with  the  Lord  Himiclf,  to  which  those  wbo  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  have,  is  compared  with  the  union  which  th.>.« 
who  partake  of  a  sacrifice  haxT  with  the  deity  to  whom  the  altar  is 
devoted—- in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  with  God,  of  the  hcatfaea 
with  demons.  This  idea  that  to  partake  of  sacrifice  is  to  devote  ««*> 
self  to  the  deity,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ancient  idea  of  wr^ip* 
whether  Jewbh  or  heathen:  and  St  Paul  uses  it  as  being  rca<fj'\ 
understood.  In  this  connexion  the  symbol  is  ne\'er  a  mere  symbH, 
but  a  means  of  real  union.  *  The  cup  is  the  eovcaaoc  '  "  (ftuf. 
Sanday  in  Hastings'  DiaUmary  of  the  Bible,  3. 149). 

Paul  caps  his  argument  thus:—"  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons:  ye  cannot  partake  of  the  tabk 
of  the  Lord  and  of  the  table  of  demons.  Or  do  we  provoke 
the  Lord  to  jealousy?  Are  we  stronger  than  he?"  And  these 
words  with  their  context  prove  that  Paul.  like  the  Fathers  of 
the  church,  regarded  the  gods  and  goddesses  as  real  li\'ing 
supematutii]  beings,  but  malignant.  Tbey  were  the  powers 
and  principalities  with  whom  he  was  ever  at  war.  The  Lord 
also  b  jeatous  of  them,  if  any  one  attempt  to  combine  their 
cult  ^th  his,  for  to  do  so  is  to  doubt  thesupremacy  ol  his  name 
above  all  names.    Both  in  fits  inner  natuie  then  aad  ovxward 
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cflecu  the  Eudiarist  wis  t!ie  Chiistba  ONinterpirt  of  these 
two  other  fonns  of  commoiuon  of  which  one,  the  heathen,  was 
excluded  from  the  first,  and  the  other,  the  Jewish,  soon  to  dis- 
appear. It  is  their  analogue,  and  to  understand  it  we  must 
understand  them,  not  forgetting  that  Paul,  as  a  Semite,  and  his 
hearers,  as  converted  pagans*  were  imbued  with  the  sacrificial 
ideas  of  the  dd  world. 

"  A  kin,"  itmarks  W.  Robertson  Smith  (JUUium  ojtke  Semiies, 
1894)1  "  vas  a  group  of  peisons  whose  lives  were  so  bound  up 
together,  in  what  must  be  called  a  physical  unity,  that  th^ 
could  be  treated  as  parts  of  one  common  life.  The  membezs 
of  one  kindred  looked  on  themsdves  as  one  living  whole,  a  single 
animated  mass  of  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  of  which  no  membier 
could  be  touched  without  all  the  members  suflexing."  "In 
later  times,"  observes  tho  same  writer  iap»  at.  p.  3x3)1  "  we 
find  the  conception  cunent  that  any  food  which  two  men  partake 
of  together,  so  that  the  same  substance  enters  into  their  flesh 
and  blood,  is  enough  to  establish  some  sacred  unity  of  life 
between  them;  biit  in  ancient  times  this  significance  seems 
to  be  always  attached  to  participation  in  the  flesh  of  a  sacrosanct  ^ 
victim,  and  the  solemn  mystery  of  its  death  is  justified  by  the 
consideration  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  sacred  cement  be 
procured,  which  creates  or  keeps  alive  a  living  bond  of  union 
between  the  worshippers  and  their  god.  This  cement  is  nothing 
else  than  the  actual  life  of  the  sacred  and  kindred  animal,  which 
IS  conceived  as  residing  in  its  flesh,  bat  specially  fai  its  blood,  and 
so,  in  the  sacred  meal,  is  actually  distributed  among  all  the 
participants,  each  of  whom  incorporaies  a  particle  of  it  mih 
his  own  individual  life." 

The  above  conveys  the  cycle  of  ideas  within  which  Paul's 
reflection  worked.  Christ  who  knew  no  sin  (a  Cor.  v.  sx)  had 
been  made  sin,  and  sacrificed  for  us,  becoming  as  it  were  a  new 
Passover  (x  Cor.  v.  7).  By  a  mysterious  sympathy  the  bread 
and  wine  over  which  the  wotrds,  '*  This  is  my  body  which  is  for 
you,"  and  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,"  had 
been  uttoed,  became  Christ's  body  and  blood;  so  that  by 
partalung  of  these  the  faithful  were  united  with  each  other 
and  with  Christ  into  one  kinship.  They  became  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  his  blood  or  life  was  in  them,  and  they  were  members 
of  him.  Participation  hi  the  Eucharist  gave  actual  life,  and  it 
was  due  to  their  irregular  attendance  at  it  that  many  membeis 
of  the  Corinthian  chuxch  "  were  weak  and  skkly  and  not  a  few 
slept "  (i^.  bad  died) .  As  the  author  already  cited  adds  (p.  31 3) : 
"  The  notion  that  by  eating  the  flesh,  or  particulariy  by 
drinking  the  blood,  of  another  living  being,  a  man  absorbs  its 
nature  or  life  into  his  own,  is  one  Whidi  appeals  among  primilive 
peoples  in  many  forms." 

But  this  effect  of  participation  in  the  bread  and  cvp  was  not 
in  Paul's  opim'on  automatic,  was  no  mere  opus  cpirttttm;  it 
depended  on  the  ethical  co-opemtion  of  the  bdiever ,  who  must 
xiot  eat  and  drink  wpoorthUy,  that  is,  after  refusing  to  Share 
his  meats  with  the  poorer  brethren,  or  with  any  other  guflt  in 
his  soul.  The  phrases  "discern  the  body"  and  "discern 
ourselves  "  in  i  Cor.  jL  S9,  31  are  obscure.  Paul  evidently 
plays  on  the  verb,  krM,  diakriii^,  katakrimS  (jcpLvu,  UoKfiLiw, 
Karcucpiwa).  The  general  sense  is  dear,  that  those  who  consume 
Xhe  holy  food  without  a  clear  conscience,  like  those  who  handle 
sacred  objects  with  impure  hands,  will  suffer  physical  harm 
from  its  contact,  as  if  th^  were  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  touching 
a.  holy  thing.  The  idea,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  as  we  must 
distinguish  the  ho^  food  over  which  the  words  **  This  is  my 
body  "  have  been  uttered  from  commoiw  food,  so  we  must 
separate  ourselves  before  eating  it  from  aU  that  is  guilty  and 
impure.  The.  food  that  is  taba§  must  only  be  consumed  by 
persons  who  are  equally  tobo&  or  pure.  If  they  are  not  pure, 
it  condemns  them. 

The  "one  "  loaf  has  many  parallels  in  aadent  sacrifices,  e.f. 
the  Latin  tribes  when  they  met  aimuaUy  *t  their  common 
temple  partook  of  a  "  single  "  bull.  ^  And  in  Greek  PaMegtiHu 
or  festivals  the  sacrificial  wiite  had  to  be  dispensed  from  one 
common  bowl:  "Unto  a  common  cup  they  come  together, 
and  from  it  pour  libatioos  as  well  as  sacrifice,"  says  Aristides 


Rhetor  in  his  Islkmka  in  IfepHtnmnt  p.  4$.  To  ensure  the  con-* 
tinned  unity  of  the  bread,  the  Roman  church  ever  leaves  over 
from  a  preceding  consecration  half  a  holy  wafer,  called /er* 
wieniMm,  which  is  added  in  the  next  cdefaration. 

With  what  awe  Paul  regarded  the  elements  mystically  identic 
fied  with  Christ's  body  and  life  is  dear  from  his  dedamtion  in 
x  Cor.  zi.  97,  that  he  who  consumes  them  unworthily  is  guilty 
or  holden  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  ancient  ordeal  which  as  a  test  of  iimocence  required  the 
accused  to  touch  or  still  better  to  eat  a  holy  dement.  A  wife 
who  drank  the  holy  water  in  which  the  dust  of  the  Sanctuary 
was  mingled  (Num.  v.  17  foil.)  offended  so  deeply  against  it,  ii 
unfaithful,  that  she  was  punished  with  dropsy  and  wasting. 
The  very  point  is  paralleled  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  ch.  zlviii. 
A  youth  who  has  murdered  hb  mistress  takes  the  bread  of  the 
Eudurist  in  his  mouth,  and  his  two  hands  are  at  once  withered 
up.  The  apostle  immediately  invites  htm  to  confess  the  crime 
he  must  have  committed,  "  for,  he  says,  the  Eucharist  of  the 
Lord  hath  convicted  thee." 

It  has  been  necessary  to  consider  at  such  length  St  Paul's 
account  of  the  Eucharist,  both  because  it  antedates  nearly  by 
half  a  century  that  of  the  gospels,  and  because  it  explains  the 
significance  which  the  rite  had  no  less  for  the  Gnostics  than  for 
the  great  church.  The  synoptbts'  account  is  to  be  understood 
thus:  Jesus,  consdous  that  he  now  for  the  bst  time  Hcs  down  to 
eat  with  his  disdples  a  meal  which,  if  not  the  Paschal,  was  any- 
how  antidpatory  of  the  Millcimial  Regeneration  (Matt.  xix.  28), 
institutes,  as  it  were,  a  blood-brotherhood  between  himself  and 
them.  It  is  a  covenant  similar  to  that  of  Exodus  xxiv.,  when 
after  the  peace-offering  of  oxen,  Moses  look  the  blood  In  basins 
and  sprinkled  half  of  it  on  the  alur  and  on  twelve  pillan  erected 
after  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  other  half  on  the  people,  to  whom 
he  had  first  read  out  the  writing  of  the  covenant  and  said, 
"  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words." 

But  the  covenant  instituted  by  Jesus  on  the  eve  of  his  death 
was  hardly  intended  as  a  new  coveiuint  with  (Sod,  superseding 
the  old.  This  reconstruction  of  its  meaning  seems  to  have  beei) 
the  peculiar  revelation  of  the  Lord  to  Paul,  who  ^wed  Christ's 
crucifixion  and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  liberating  by  its 
grace  mankind  from  bonds  of  sin  which  the  law,  far  from  sna|>> 
ping,  only  made  more  sensible  and  grievous.  This  must  have  been 
the  gist  of  the  special  revdation  which  he  had  recdvcd  from 
Christ  as  to  the  inner  charaaer  of  a  supper  which  he  already 
found  a  ritual  observance  among  believers.  The  Eucharist  ci 
the  synoptists  is  rather  a  covenant  or  tie  of  communion  between 
Jesus  and  the  twelve,  such  as  will  cause  his  life  to  survive  in 
them  after  he  has  been  parted  from  them  in  the  fledi.  An  oldef 
prophet  would  have  slain  an  animal  and  drunk  its  blood  in 
common  with  his  followers,  or  they  would  all  alike  have  smeared^ 
themsdves  with  it.  In  the  East,  even  nowj  one  who  wishes  to 
create  a  hlood  tie  between  himsdf  and  his  followers  and  cement 
them  to  himself,  makes  under  his  left  breast  an  Indsion  from 
which  they  each  in  turn  suck  his  blood.  Such  barbarism  was 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Founder,  who  substitutes  brotd  and 
wine  for  his  own  flesh  axKl  blood,  only  imparting  to  these  his  own 
quality  by  the  declaration  that  they  are  himself.  He  broke  the 
bread  not  in  token  of  his  approaching  death,  but  in  order  to  its 
equal  distribution.  Wine  he  rather  chose  than  water  as  a 
surrogi^te  for  his  actud  blood,  because  it  already  in  Hebrew 
sacrifices  passed  as  such.  "The  Hebrews,"  says  Robertson 
Smith  {op.  cU.  p.  230),  "  treated  it  like  the  blood,  pouring  it  out 
at  the  hue  of  the  altar."  As  a  red  liquid  it  was  a  ready  symbol 
of  the  blood  which  is  the  Ufe.  It  was  iiself  the  covenant,  for  the 
genitive  r^  h^aBiflUfi  in  Mark  xiv.  94  is  epexegelic,  and  Luke 
and  Paul  rightly  substitute  the  nominative.  It  was,  as  J.  Well* 
faauscn  remarks,^  a  better  cement  than  the  bread,  because 
through  the  drinking  of  it  the  very  blood  of  Jesus  coursed  through 
the  vdns  of  the  disciples,  and  that  is  why  mere  stress  is  laid  on  il 
than  on  the  bread.  To  the  apostles,  ss  Jews  bred  and  bom, 
the  action  aiMi  words  of  tbdr  master  formed  a  solemn  and 
*  Ass  BtangiUum  Uofcit  p.  ist. 
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iotelli^bfe  appeal  It  bdongi  to  the  same  order  ol  ideas  that 
the  headship  of  the  Messianic  ecclesta  in  Judea  was  sssigned  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  to  his  eldest  brother  James,  and  after  him  for 
several  generations  to  the  eldest  living  represenUtive  of  his 

family. 

To  the  modem  mind  it  is  absurd  that  an  image  or  sjrmbol 
abouU  be  taken  for  that  which  is  imaged  or  symbolized,  and  that 
is  why  the  early  history  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  so  little 
ttoderstood  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  And  yet  other  religions, 
ancient  and  modem,  supply  many  paralids^  which  are  considered 

kk  the  article  Sacraubnt. 
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RESCXVATXON  Of  TBS  EUCHAEIST 

The  practice  of  reserving  the  sacred  elements  for  the  purpose 
of  subsequent  reception  prevailed  in  the  church  from  very  early 
tiroes.  The  Eucharist  being  the  seal  of  Christian  fellowship, 
it  was  a  natural  custom  to  said  portions  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  those  who  were  not  present 
(Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I  65).  From  this  it  was  an  easy  devdop- 
ment,  which  prevailed  before  the  cad  of  the  and  century,  for 
churches  to  send  the  coaaecrated  Bread  to  one  another  as  a  sign 
of  communion  (the  cuxapurria  mentioned  by  Ircnoeus,  ap.  Eus. 
K.£.  V.  94),  and  for  the  faithful  to  take  it  to  their  own  homes 
and  reserve  it  in  ar€at  or  caskets  for  the  purpose  of  a>nununicat- 
ing  themselves  (Tcrt.  ad  Uxor.  ii.  5,  De  onU.  19;  St  Cypr.  Dt 
Upsis,  132).  Being ^open  to  objection  on  grounds  both  of 
superstition  and  of  irreverence,  these  customs  were  gradually  put 
down  by  the  council  of  Laodkca  in  aj>.  360.  But  some  irregular 
forms  of  reservation  still  continued;  the  prohibitsoa  as  regards 
the  lay  people  was  not  extended,  at  any  rate  with  any  strictness, 
to  the  clergy  and  monks;  the  Eucharist  was  stiU  carried  on 
iourocys;  occadionaliy  it  was  buried  with  the  dead;  and  in, 
a  few  cases  the  pen  was  even  dipped  in  the  chalice  in  subscribing 
Important  writings.  Meanwhile^  both  in  East  and  West,  the 
general  practice  has  continued  unbroken  of  reserving  the 
Eucharist,  in  order  that  the  "  mass  of  the  prcsanctified  "  might 
take  place  on  certain  "aliuiigic"  days,  that  the  faithful  might 
be  able  to  communicate  when  there  was  no  celebration,  and  above 
•U  that  it  might  be  at  hand  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
dying.  It  was  reserved  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  took  various 
forms  from  time  to  time,  known  in  the  East  as  the  d/rro^^^r, 
and  in  the  West  as  the  iurris,  the  capsa,  and  later  on  as  the  pyx. 
In  the  East  il  was  kept  against  the  wall  behind  the  aiur;  in  the 
West,  in  a  locked  aumbry  in  some  part  of  the  church,  or  (as  in 
England  and  France)  in  a  pyx  made  in  the  foni  of  a  dove  and 
suspended  over  the  altar. 

In  the  West  it  has  been  used  in  other  ways.  A  portion  of 
the  consecrated  Bread  from  one  Eucharitt,  knOWn  as  the  "  Fer> 
Dientum,"  was  long  made  use  of  in  the  next,  or  sent  by  the  bishop 
to  the  various  churches  of  his  dty,  no  doubt  with  the  object  of . 
emphasizing^  Che  solidarity  and  the  continuity  of  "the  one 
Eucharist "{  and  amongst  other  customs  which  psevailed  for 
some  centurica,  from  the  8th  onWard^  were  those  U  giving  it  to 
the  newly  ordained  in  order  that  they  might  communicate 
Uiemsclvcs,  and  of  burying  it  in  or  under  the  aitar-abb  of  ancwiy 
consecrated  church,-  At  a  later  date,  apparently  early  in  the 


14th  century,  began  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Eucharist  ia 
procession  in  a  monstrance;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  apparentijr 
after  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  the  praaice  of  BexiedictioQ 
with  the  reserved  sacrament,  and  that  of  the  *' forty  hooo' 
exposition,"  were  intioduotd  in  the  churches  of  the  Romas 
communion.    H  should  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  these 
practices  met  with  very  considerable  opposition   both  from 
councils  and  from  theologians  and  canooista,  amoagst  others  froa 
the  English  canonist  William  Lyndwood  {Preniuude,  lib.  iii.  c 
26),  on  the  following  grounds  amongst  others:  that  the  Body  d 
Christ  is  the  food  of  the  soul,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  rescrvrd 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  atck,  and  that  it  ought  rMH  to  be 
api^ed  to  any  other  use  than  that  for  which  it  was  instituted 
In  England,  during  the  religious  changes  of  the  i6th  ceniu.'>. 
such  of  these  customs  as  had  already  taken  root  were  abolishes, 
and  with  them  the  practice  of  reserving  the  Eucharist  ia  the 
churches  appears  to  have  died  out  too.    The  general  feeling  os 
the  subject  is  expressed  by  the  knguage  of  the  sftth  Articir, 
first  drafted  in  1553,  to  the  effect  that  "  thd  saccameat  of  the 
Lord's  Sunxr  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  tcsnvcd,  carried 
about,  lifted  up  or  worshipped,"  and  by  the  fact  that  a  Ura 
was  provided  for  the  celebnitk>n  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  ;hc 
sick  in  their  own  homes.  This  latter  pmctxce  was  in  accordanre 
with  abundant  precedent,  but  had  become  vexy  infrequent,  n 
not  obsolete,  for  many  years  befose  the  Rcformatioii.     The  bn: 
Prayer>Book  of  Edward  VI.  provided  that  if  there  was  a  cekbn- 
tion  in  diurch  on  the  day  on  which  a  sick  person  was  to  rcvcivt 
the  Holy  Communiott,  it  should  be  reserved,  and  conveyed  10 
the  sick  man's  house  to  be  administered  to  him;  if  not,  the 
curate  was  to  visit  the  sick  person  before  noon  and  there  cdcbrsir 
according  to  a  form  which  is  given  in  the  book.    At  the  irv  l>>.a 
of  the  Praycr-Book  in  1552  all  mention  of  reservation  is  omitted. 
■and  the  rubric  directs  that  the  communion  is  to  be  celebn:cJ 
in  the  sick  peraon's  house,  according  to  a  new  fonu;  and  lYs 
service  has  CMitinued,  with  certain  minor  changes,  down  to  the 
present  day.  That  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  the  En^Ls^ 
Church  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  was  agai"^: 
reservation  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  the  practice  actu.  I.y 
died  out  would  seem  to  be  equally  clear.    Tho  wh<^  argtitrru 
of  some  of  the  controverrial  writings  ol  the  time,  such  as  Bi<hrp 
Cooper  on  Private  Mass,  depends  upon  that  fact,  and  wK-n 
Cardinal  du  Perron  alleged  against  the  English  Church  the  Lck 
of  the  reserved  Eucharist,  Bishop  Andrcwes  repUed,  not  ths: 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  but  that  reservation  was  ubim^cts^-t 
in  view  of  the  English  form  for  the  Communion  of  the  5:rk. 
**  So  that  leservatioR  needeth  not;  the  intent  is  had  without  it"" 
(Anstoers  to  Cardinal  Perron,  6*^.,  p.  19,  Library  of  Arfto- 
Catholic  Theology).    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  cum  :.-o 
which  has  ceased  to  exist  is  of  necessity  forbidden,  nor  c\t:i 
that  what  was  rejected  by  the  authorities  of  the  English  Chur:b 
in  the  i6th  century  Is  so  explicitly  forbidden  as  to  be  unlairtu' 
under  its  existing  system;  and  not  a  few  facts  have  to  be  tskrs 
into  account  in  any  investigation  of  the  question,    (i)  The  \^.s 
has  been  held  that  in  the  Eucharist  the  elements  are  only  ro-a- 
scciated  as  regards  the  particular  purpose  of  reception  in  the 
service  itself,  and  that  consequently  what  remains  unconsumed 
may  be  put  to  common  uses.    If  this  view  were  held  (and  it  ha 
more  than  once  made  its  appearance  in  church  history,  tfaout^h 
it  has  never  pt^vailed),  reservatk>n  might  be  open  to  objraioa 
on  theological  grounds.    But  such  is  not  the  view  of  the  Cfaorcb 
of  England  in  her  doctrinal  standards,  and  there  is  an  express 
rubric  directing  that  any  that  remains  of  that  which  was  Ci%- 
secrated  is  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but  teverrnt]v 
consumed.    There  can  therefore  be  no  theological  obstacle  to 
reservatba  in  the  English  Church:  it  is  a  qtiestion  of  pntrJrc 
only.    (2)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  rubric  just  referred  to  '^ 
in  itself  a  oondemnation  of  reservation:  It  is  rather  direct <.i 
as  Its  history  proves,  against  the  irreverence  wlaVh  prevsiied 
when  it  was  made;  and  in  fact  its  wording  is  b^sed  upon  tho: 
of  a  pre-Rcforraation  order  which  coexisted  with  the  practice 
of  reservation  (Lyndwood,  Pnnincidlc^  lib.'  iii.  tit.  ?6,  note  ^). 
(3)  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  words  of  the  aSth  Article  t 
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ftbove)  eonstitute  f n  themselves  an  express  pfolilbitloii  of  reservsr 
tlon,  strong  as  their  evidence  may  be  as  to  the  practice  and  feeling 
of  the  time.  The  words  are  the  common  property  of  an  earlier 
age  which  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  rcBenratioa  for  the  sick. 
(a)  It  has  indeed  been  contended '^y  B&hOp  Woidswortb  of 
S;Jisbury)  that  rcservatfofi  was  not  actually,  thou^  tadtly, 
continued  under  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.,  aince 
that  book  orders  that  the  curate  shall  "  minister/'  and  not 
"  celebrate/'  the  communioA  in  the  sick  person's  house.  But 
such  a  tadt  sanction  on  the"part  of  the  compilers  of  the  second 
Prayer-Book  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  in  view  of 
their  known  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  an  examination  of 
contemporary  writings  hardly  justifies  the  contention  that  the 
two  words  ore  so  carefully  used  as  the  argument  would  demand. 
Anyhow,  as  the  bishop  notes,  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  the 
Prayer-Book  of  166 1,  where  the  word  is  "celebrate.**  (s)  The 
Elizabethan  Act  of  Uniformity  contained  a  provision  that  at 
the  imiversities  the  public  services,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Eucharist,  might  be  in  a  language  other  than  Eoglish,  and  in 
1560  there  appeared  a  Latin  version  of  the  Prayer-Book,  issued 
under  royal  letters  patent,  in  which  there  was  a  rubric  prefixed 
to  the  Order  for  the  Communion  of  the  Sick,  based  on  that  ip 
the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  (see  above),  and  providing 
that  the  Eucharist  should  be  reserved  for  the  sick  person  if 
tbcre  had  been  a  celebration  on  the  same  day.  But  although 
the  book  in  question  was  issued  under  letters  patent,  it  is  not 
really  a  translation  of  the  Elizabethan  book  at  all,  but  simply 
a  reshaping  of  Aless's  clever  and  inaccurate  translation  of  Edward 
VI. 's  first  book.  In  the  rubric  in  question  words  are  altered 
here  and  there  in  a  way  which  shows  that  its  reappearance  can 
hardly  be  a  mere  printer's  error;  but  in  any  case  its  importance 
is  very  slight,  for  the  Act  of  UniJformity  spedally  provides  that 
the  English  service  alone  is  to  be  used  for  the  Eucharist.  (6) 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  reservation  for  the  sick  prevails  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  doctrinal  standahls  of  which 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Scottish  EpiKOpal  Church  has  an 
additional  order  of  its  own  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
consequently  its  ckrgy  are  not  restricted  to  the  services  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer*  Moreover,  the  practice  of  reservation 
which  has  prevailed  in  Scotland  for  over  150  years  would  appear 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  spedal  circumstances  of  that  church 
.during  the  x8th  century,  and  not  to  have  prevailed  continuously 
from  earliler  times.  (7)  Certain  of  the  divines  who  took  part  in 
the  framing  of  the  IPrayer-Book  of  i66t  seem  to  speak  of  the 
.practice  as  though  it  actually  prevailed  in  thdr  day.  But 
Bishop  Sparrow's  words  on  the  subject  {Raiionale,  p.  349)  are 
not  free  from  difficulty  on  any  hypothesis,  and  Thorndike 
(Works,  V.  578,  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology)  writes  in 
such  a  style  that  it  is  dTten  hard  to  tell  whether  he  is  describing 
the  actual  practice  of  his  day  or  that  which  in  his  view  it  ought 
to  be.  (8)  There  appears  to  be  more  evidence  than  is  commonly 
supposed  to  show  that  a  practitt  ana}ogoi»  to  that  of  Justin 
Martyr's  d&y  has  been  adopted  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
viz.  that  of  conveying  the  sacred  elements  to  the  houses  of  the 
sick  during,  or  directly  after,  the  celebration  in  church.  And  in 
1899  this  practice  recdved  the  sanction  of  Dr  Westcott,  then 
bishop  of  Durham.  (9)  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of  the 
oath  taken  by  the  clergy  under  the  36th  of  the  Canons  of  1604 
are  to  the  effect  that  they  will  use  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer-Book  and  none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  otherwise 
ordered  by  lawful  authority;  and  the  Prayer-Book  docs  not  even 
mention  the  reservation  of  the  Eucharist,  whilst  the  Articles 
mention  it  only  in  the  way  of  depreciation. 

The  matter  has  become  one  of  no  little  practical  unportance 
owing  to  modem  developments  of  English  Church  life.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  widdy  felt  that  neither  the  form  for  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Sick,  nor  yet  the  teaching  with  regard  to  spiritual 
communion  in  the  third  rubric  at  the  end  of  that  servfce,  is 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  arise  or  may  arise.  On  the 
other  hand,  ft  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  desire  for 
reservation  has  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  a  wish  for  some- 


tUng  aittlofoiii  t«  the  Romtn  CithoUc  custdnt  of 
and  benediction;  and  the  chief  objection  to  any  formal  practice 
of  reservation,  on  the  part  of  ^lany  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  opposed  to  it,  is  ^oubtkss  to  be  found  in  this  fact.  But 
however  that  may  be,  the  piactke  of  icaervation  of  the 
Eucharist,  either  in  the  open  church  or  in  piivEte,  has  become 
not  uncommon  in  recent  days. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  reservation  waa  broui^  belore 
the  two  archbishops  in  x^,  under  ciicamstanoes  aaalogoea  to 
those  in  the  Lambeth  Hearing  on  Incense  iq.v.).  The  parties 
concerned  were  three  clergymen,  who  appealed  from  the  direction 
of  their  lespecUve  diocesans,,  the  bishops  of  St  Albaps  and 
Peterborough  and  the  aichbi^iop  of  York:  in  the  two  former 
cases  the  archbishop  <Temple)  of  Canterbury  waa  the  prindpat 
and  the  archbishop  of  York  (Madagan)  the  assessor,  whHst  in 
the  latter  case  the  functions  were  reversed.  The  heading  extended 
from  17th  to  aoth  July;  counsd  were  heard  •on  both*  sides* 
evidence  was  given  in  support  of  the  appeals  by  two  of  the 
clergy  concerned  and  by  several  qthcr  witnesses,  lay  and  clerical, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  gone  into  with  no  Utile  fulness.  The 
archbishops,  gave  their  decision  on  the  xst  of  May  xqoq  in  two 
separate  judgments,  to  the  effect  that,  in  Dr  Temple's  words, 
"the  Church  of  England  does  not  at  present  allow  reservation 
in  any  form,  and  that  those  who  think  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed, 
though  perfectly,  justified  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  proper 
autlmrities  to  alter  the  hw,  arpaot  justified  in  practising  reser* 
vation  until  the  law  has  been  so  altered."  The  archbishop  of 
York  also  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
oi  the  commujuon  of  the  sick,  when  they  are  really  ready  for 
communion,  are  not  so  great  as  has  sometiiBies  been  sugjgssted.- 

See  W.  E*  Scadamore,  Notitia  euchoH^iea  (2nd  ed.,  London, 
X876);  and  art.  "  Reservation"  in  tHctionary  oj  Ckriitian  AnH- 
quUies,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1893);  Cuardian  newspaper.  July  10  and 
a6,  1899.  and  May  2,  1900;  The  ArchHskops  of  Canlertmry  and  York 
on  Reservation  of  ike  Sacrament  (London,  1900):  f.  S.  Franey, 
Mr  Dibdin's  Speech  on  Reservationj  and  unnt  of  the  EviSenee  (London, 
1899) :  F.  C.  Ede»,  Reservatum  of  the  Holv  Euckarist  in  the  ScoUisk 
Church  (Aberdeen,  1809);  Bishop  J.  Wordsworth,  Further  Con" 
sideratums  on  Public  Worship  (Salisbary,  1901).  (W.  E.  Co.) 

EUCHRE,  a  game  of  cards.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  corruption  of  icarti,  to  which  game  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, others  connect  it  with  the  Ger.  Juchs  or  Jnx,  a  joke, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  the  pack,  or  *'  deck,"  of  a  spedal  card 
called  "  the  joker  ";  but  ndther  derivation  is  quite  satisfactory. 
The  "  deck  "  consists  of  32  cards,  all  cards  between  the  seven 
and  ace  being  rejected  from  an  ordinary  pack.  Sometimes  the 
sevens  and  eights  are  rejected  as  well,  llie  "joker"  is  the  best 
card,  i.e.  the  highest  trump.  Second  in  value  is  thb  "right 
bower  "  (from  Dutch  6o«r,  farmer,  the  name  of  the  knave),  or 
knave  of  trumps;  third  is  the  "  left  bower,"  the  knave  of  the 
other  suit  of  the  same  colour  as  the  right  bower,  also  a  trump: 
then  follow  ace,  king,  queen,  &c.,  in  order.  Thus  if  spades  are 
trumps  the  order  is  (i)  the  joker,  (2)  knave  of  spades,  (3)  knave 
of  dubs,  (4)  ace  of  spades,  &c.  The  joker,  however,  is  not  always 
used.  When  it  is,  the  game  is  called  "  railroad  "  euchre.  In 
suits  not  trumps  the  cards  rank  as  at  whist.  Euchre  can  be 
played  by  two,  three  or  four  persons.  In  the  cut  for  deal,  the 
highest  card  deals,  the  knave  being  the  highest  and  the  ace 
the  next  best  card.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  each  person, 
two  each  and  then  three  each,  dr  vice  versa:  when  all  have 
received  thdr  cards  the  next  card  In  the  pack  is  turned  up  for 
trumps. 

Twhhtndid  £ffcAf».~If  the  noflKlealer,  who  looks  at  his  cards 
first,  is  satisfied,  be  says  "  I  order  it  up,"  <>.  be  elects  to  play  witb 
his  hand  as  it  stands  and  with  the  trump  suit  as  turned  up.  The 
dealer  then  rejects  one  card,  which  is  put  face  downwaids  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pack,  and  takes  the  trump  card  into  his  band.  If) 
however,  the  non*dealer  is  not  satisfied  wttn  his  oridnal  band«  he  sayS 
"  I  pass,"  on  which  the  dealer  can  either  "  adopt,  or  "  take  it  up,'? 
the  suit  turned  up,  and  proceed  as  before,  or  ne  can  pus,  turmi^ 
down  the  trump  card  to  show  that  be  pasBCs;  Sf  both  players  pass, 
the  non*dealer  can  make  any  other  suit  trunsps,  by  sasnng  "  I  make 
it  spades,"  for  example,  or  he  can  pass  again,  wmn  the  dealer  can 
either  make  another  suit  trumps  or  pass.  If  both  players  pass,  the 
hand  is  at  an  end.  If  the  trump  card  is  black  and  either  player 
makes  the  other  black  suit  trumps,  he  "  makes  it  next  " ;  if  he  miliee 
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■  ttd  ndi  tnimpi  ht "  mmtt  tin  ■gi  "i  [b>  ■!■[  iiipSa  (o  trump* 
is  1  red  wil.  niiiWii  imtaiidu.  TIk  ooD-dtaJcr  loidi;  ibe  deafer 
miBt  fotknr  wit  U  he  can,  but  he  nHd  not  mn  the  trick,  nv  aoil  he 
IiuDP  If  unible  to  FalJcnr  luit.  The  kit  bower  count*  u  i  trump, 
uid  >  trump  DUK  be  played  to  H  if  fed.  The  gam*  ii  five  up.  if 
the  pUyn  whaonlen  up  st  •dgo*  auke*  five  trida  (»  "atich") 
be  Ksret  two  poiaui  U  Fgur  «  umc  tricky  ont  pgini;  if  be  mini 
leu  than  three  tricka,  beia  "euchred"  and  tbo  other  player  acorea 
two-  A  rubber  cooiiKa  of  three  HincB,  each  nme  couDtiiw  one, 
unleia  the  loaer  baa  failed  to  acore  at  aU.  when  the  wiaiMr  counu 
two  foe  thai  nme.  Thii  to  calkd  ■"  larch."  Wbea  ■  pbiw  miu 
tbm  trick*,  he  la  aoid  to  win  the  "  point."  Tht  rubber  pointa  arc 
two,  aa  at  wbi*(-  AU  three  jame*  an  idayed  out,  even  If  one  player 
win  the  fint  two.  It  to  aoneilmca  ajned  thai  If  a  vsre  "  lap*,"  i« 
if  tbe  winner  uka  luore  than  iva  pajaia  ia  a  nme,  th*  (wclua 
■aybecaniadoatotbeaeiiniM.  TbaloderaiDuldboaulBin 
tbiut  ordering  up.  liooa  Iba  oeakr  will  probably  hold  one  trump 
in  addition  to  tbe  one  be  take*  in.  If  the  pdnt  to  certain,  Ibe  t—'— 
■hould  saia,  in  caae  the  dealer  thouEd  take  up  the  trump. 
dclkr  ■'tuna  il  dawn."  it  to  not  wIk  lo "  make  ll,"  ualeaa  tb< 
on  fittlPf  lb*  pniin  aninai  one  trunp  an  two  to  oo*.    Wiit 

oarda  iniwo  wSa,  it  i*  bm  to  make  it  "  n«a,"  u  th.  disikr 

likely  to  have  a  bower  In  that  tuit.    Tbe  dcaRr,  if  be  adopt*,  ahould 
dtocard  a  tiogleton.  unEc**  it  Ii»nace.     If  the  dealer'*  acore  li ''  "~ 
only  a  very  atroai  hand  juitffieaone  in  "ordering  up."     Ilit  | 
ally  viae  in  play  to  diicard  a  ainaleton  and  not  lo  unauard  ar 
•uit.    Withone-aadvcraaryaiibur.  tbeinimpiliouldbcad 
even  on  a  ligbt  hand. 
Tlnf-koJulid  (cuMArHl]  Eiuin.—tn  thii  form  of  the  giit 

Sion  of  playing  or  putinv  goe?  round  in  rulaijoi].  beginnini 
player  on  the  dealer'ilHE.    Tbe  player  who  order*  up.  lak 
«r  Dalua,  playa  agoiut  the  utber  two;  if  he  i*  euchred  hi*  ■ 


pajae>.tb 
tag  up. 


"■Scf 


ti  emikrr.— The  (imc  ii  playid  with  partr, 

_.  and  the  deal  paaini.  i*  at  wbiit.     II  the  fim 

*.  tbe  second  nuy  a*y  "I  *»i*t."  which  to  tbeaai 
0*4,    If  the  hnl  player  bai  « 

, ,  _,     ,  jkc  il  from  ^OL,''wliicb  meanL  ._ _ 

pUy  >lo3e  agaiml  the  two  advenanc*.  ibe  liist  player'*  aril*  briiw 
put  lace  dawDwarda  on  tbe  ubie.  and  dot  bei4f  uicd  in  Hut  band. 
Any  plaj^p  c*n  aimilaxly  pLiv  "  a  Iddc  hand,  bto  partner  takinB 
H  part  in  tbe  play.  Even  if  the  £rvc  band  pby*  alone,  the  third 
may  take  it  from  dim.  Similarly  the  dealer  nuy  take  il  fmm  lh< 
aecond  hand,  but  tbe  iocond  band  cannot  take  it  from  the  dcakr. 
If  all  four  plaven  pa**,  tbe  fint  player  can  pu*,  mjke  it,  or  play 
alone,  naming  the  ndt  he  make*.  The  thiid  hand  can  "take  it  ' 
from  the  firet,  or  play  akme  in  tbe  suit  made  by  the  fint.  fhcdraler 
baving  a  almiW  right  over  hto  own  paitncr-  If  aU  four  pua  afnin, 
Ibe  band  to  at  an  end  and  Ibe  deal  paH«.  The  i>nK  to  Bv«  up, 
point*  being  rtcknocd  *b  bcfoR.  If  a  lone  player  make*  five  tricka 
hi*  tide  Kotn  lour:  if  three  tricki,  one:  il^he  fail*  to  make  thnc 
trick*  the  opponent*  Kore  four.  It  It  not  wiie  tor  the  £m  hand  to 
order  uporcrootbeniitanle**  very  ■trong.  It  togood  policy  to  lend 
Irumpa  through  a  band  thai  aaaiit*.  bad  policy  to  do  lo  when  the 
leader  adopta.  Trump*  ahouM  be  led  lo  a  partner  who  haa  ocdeted 
op  or  made  it-  It  to  •omelime*  con^cred  wiiefor  the  fint  hand  [a 
"1«cp  tbe  bridge,"  1«- Older  up  with  a  bad  hand,  to  prevent  ibc  other 
tide  Rom  pbyinff  alone,  if  their  aeon  to  only  one  or  two  aod  the 
-    '  .    '^^5«h^i*  bM  if  a  play  '    '   ' 


mmptayin 
after  the  trump  cud  b* 


up.  the  diater  afiauld  turn  dowiL  unl***  ver 

bandibould  not  aatiat  unl***  mUy  (trong,  ei ..,.- ..._  ,._..._ 

of  four-all  or  lour-love.    Wbcn  led  through,  ib to  generally  wii*^ 
atrrit  pariiui,  to  bead  the  trick.    The  dcalcc  ihouklBlwaya  adopt 


nma*  nia  pann^ 
ong.    The  Behind 


Bid  £Kikn.— Thli 


K  player  wba  Ucfa 


jenaifl  number  of  tricki,  the  highcM 

hi*  tint  card  being  a  trump.    When  ilit  play, 
bigbeat  claima  a*  bia  partner  tbe  player  who  haa  ue  dck  eani  <■ 
tbetnmiiwil,  nw  la  ibe  bidder's  band:  if  It  to  among  the  undeah 
carda.  wfajcb  to  aaoertnuicd  by  the  fact  tbat  no  oa«  elic  holds  ic  ' 
callaror  the  next  be ■■ " 


mplay  agaias 


lOCSnt,  BUSOLP  CHHlIKffH  (1^46-  ),  Gennaa 
pUkaopher,  wu  born  on  tbe  jth  of  Juuuy  1&46  at  Atoidi  ia 
Eut  Frialand.  Kia  father  dtod  when  be  m  a  chSd.  and  te 
*u  brought  up  by  hia  mother, » loaiaB  of  ctmri  Jerable  aciiwity. 
He  waa  educated  at  Autlcb,  iriwK  one  ol  Ui  Icadwn  m*  the 
philoaopher  Wilhdra  Reuier,  vboK  I"""""  wu  Ike  domlDatiag 
factor  in  the  devdopmeat  of  hia  (bought.  PaMing  to  tbe  nni- 
vtnity  of  Cfitlingeobe  took  hli  degree  In  daadixl  pbikilogy  aad 
ancieot  history,  but  Ibe  bent  of  his  mind  van  defioilcly  towanb 
the  ptiUoaopHical  side  of  tbeotogy.  Subaequcntly  be  aturlied  is 
Berlin,  eapeciaUy  under  Trendelenburg,  wboae  ethical  tendeiKiei 
and  hisloricil  itutmcnt  o[  pbiloaophy  gmily  atirwted  hin. 
Ftom  1S71  ID  1874  Eucken  tiugbl  pbikDOphy  at  Baael,  and  ia 
1874  became  piafc*sor  of  pbilcaopby  at  iIm  unlvenitr  of  Jena. 
In  igoGbe  was  awarded  the  Ncbcl  piiie  for  liletatuit.  Enckm'* 
philosophical  work  is  panly  historical  and  partly  cmutmcliic. 
Ibe  ioimer  tide  being  predoDiinanl  is  bii  euUer,  tbelatlet  ia 
bit  later  works.  Tbeic  most  ttiiking  lealuie  is  the  cloce  oiguic 
[clalunibip  between  the  two  pari*.  Tbe  aim  o(  the  historical 
works  is  tn  show  tbe  ncccuory  cnnnexiDQ  between  philoaapbkll 
concepts  and  tbe  age  (0  which  tbey  bdong;  the  tame  idea  it 
at  Ibe  coot  of  bis  consttuclive  speculation.  AH  pbilouphy  is 
philosophy  of  life,  ibc  dcvdopnieDt  of  a  new  cullure,  not  men 

'  "  " the  application  of  a  vital  reti^ous  iiupiraiiai 

'oblems  tif  sodrty.     This  practical  idcaliso 
ly  thelenn"Aciiviim."    In  accordaikce  witb 
la  baa  giveo  couidcrable  atuntion  to  aocial 
and  educalioEul  problctni, 
Hto  chief  work*  tn-.—Dii  UtOuJt  itr  arulnlrfucln  tmikw^ 

(1872);  the  important  bijlorical  aiudy  on  the  hiwory  of  cc — 

Dii  CniMithffe  Jtr  Cneiwar- ■—'- ---   ' 

l^lp,  Ne>\a^  lUo;  jid  ed 

ri»  Ce(inv<,  1904;  4th  ed.,  .,-,,. , . 

wdiitlttk  (1879) ;  PraUttrntna  m  farirtwim  iter  dii  fiakni 
CciiUilrtni  (iSSj]:  Bttlrip  or  CaclnclM  itt  mirn  PkOaiBtiu 
;iB8«,  Ifojl;  Dh  Efittil  du  CtiiuiMm  (iU«);  Dm  LAbo- 
vtKmuuHttn  itr  posun  DttUmr  (ifloo:  7th  ed.,  1907;  Ena.  traat. 
W.  Hough  aod  Bows  Caaon.  Tkt  fntlrm  ifllKma*  iJSi,  iqegl; 
Dir  H^kKUMkab  ^  JUi^n  C19011  3oS  ad.,  1905):  rlwi 
•«  Afuine  nS  KaM  [1901);  GaammiiU  Anjitlu  n  Pkaai.  nti 
'  '  '1901);  eulaieptlt  itr  CtltkiliiU  (1907);  Ttr 
-'.' MnutaMI  (1896,  1907):  CSuifwBi 

I19081  Eng.  ItaoL.  Tin  LUtil  Hi  Spirit,  r.  L. 
rowB  'Theological  Libraiyl;  S*r  Simm  tmd  Wm  Jo 
in:  £ng.  tnni..  loog):  Bauflpratltmt  itr  R^irimt- 
dir  Cttamin  (igirj).  ThefollowJngofEuckn'*  worki 
Eea  tnndand  Into  Engliab  :-~Xit*r>y  im  Tttdiimi  I'a  ik 
itowidu  (iS97)i  AnUU  Ctnuu  iMlf  •  tfiitw  4 
i«9<);  P'of"  oj  PUlH.  inlkt  iglk  Ctmlvy  i\»n). 
k  QiiHlMii  (lejSl:  TTki  Frtml  Statui  jg  Ktlitim  to 
901).  SeeW.  R.  BoyceCibKHi.  JtikJitfSiictm'i/'Uf 
'(  (liid  ed.,  T907).  and  Cod  B^  (/a  (1909);  for  the  hto- 
.Faldnnbec*'*  HiU.  efPkHa.  (Ei«.  Inn*.,  189s.  inda): 
lUnann.  R.  £w<bi>r  nitlttit  mil  iMri*  jMtiBiiidtclm 

...  iarfil^'  I'Vi);  0.  Siebert,  K.  £wd«u  IIUl-  a^ 

Liimiaiuiliauuit  [1904). 

EUCU5B.  1  very  rare  mlaeral,  occatloailly  cu  t  ai  a  itai-MoiK 

J  Ibc  cabinet.    It  beats  lomt  titalion  lo  beryl  In  thai  il  is  a 

ailicale  coDlaining  bciyUium  and  aluminium,  but  fayilragea  ii 

also  present,  and  tbe  analyses  of  eudase  lead  lo  the  fotmnh 

HBcAlSiOi  or  Be(AIOM)SiOi.    Il  ciysLalliM*  to  Ibe  noooclinic 

lyslem,  the  ciystala  being  generally  of  piiiniatlc  hatdl,  atiiacrd 

vertically,  and  tcimlDiled  by  acute  pyramids.     G^vigc  is 

perfect,  paratlcl  to  the  dinopinacoid,  and  tbil  fuggeMed  to  R  J. 

"  Uy  the  name  eudase,  from  the  Greek  <D,  ea^y,  and  aMm, 

cturt.    The  ready  dcavage  renden  the  iteoe  fragile  with  a 

idency  to  chip,  nid  thus  detracts  fion  iu  uic  tor  penonal 

lament.     The  colour  is  generally  pale-blue  or  green,  ibou^ 

tbe  iDlneiil  ia  cakurtcn.    When  cut  it  reaenlte 
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oerttiB  kinds  of  beiyt  (aqusm&ifnc)  and  topw,  from  wliicb  it 
flity  be  distinguished  by  its  specific  gravity  {}- 1).  Its  hardness 
(7  •  5)  is  rather  less  than  that  o£  topaz.  Eudase  occurs  with  topaz 
at  Boa  Vista,  near  Ouro  Preto  (Villa  Rica)  in  the  province  of 
IQiias  Gecaes,  BraziL  It  is  found  also  with  topaz  and  cbryso- 
beryl  in  the  gold-bearing  gravds  of  the  R.  Sanarka  in  the  South 
Urals;  and  is  met  with  as  a  rarity  in  the  mica-schist  of  the 
Rauris  in  the  Austrian  Alps. 

BUCUD  [EucLsmBs],  of  Megara,  founder  of  the  Megarian 
(also  called  the  eristic  or  dialectic)  school  of  philosophy,  was 
bom  c.  450  B.C.,  probably  at  Megara,  though  Gela  in  Sicily  has 
also  been  named  as  his  birthplace  (Diogenes  LaCrtius  ii.  jo6), 
and  died  in  374.  Hewasoaeof  themost<kvotedof  tfaediscipks 
of  Socrates.  Aulus  GelHus  (vi.  xo)  states  that,  when  a  decree 
was  pasKd  forbidding  the  Mcgarians  to  enter  Athens,  he  regularly 
visited  bis  master  by  lught  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  intimate  friends  who  listened  to  the 
last  discpurse.  He  withdrew  subsequently  with  a  number  of 
fellow  disdples  to  Megara,  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence^  that  this  was  the  period  of  Plato's 
Tesideoce  in  Megaxa,  of  which  indications  appear  in  the  TkeatUtus. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  six  dialogues,  of  which  only  the  titles 
have  been  preserved.  For  his  doctrine  (a  combination  of  the 
principles  of  Parmenides  and  Socrates)  see  Mxgauan  Scbool. 

BUCUD.  Greek  mathematician  of  the  3rd  century  bjc.;  we 
are  ignorant  not  only  ^  the  dates  of  Us  birth  and  death,  but  also 
of  his  parentage,  ha  teachers,  and  the  residence  of  his  early  years. 
In  some  of  the  editions  of  hb  works  be  is  called  Megarensis,  as  if 
be  had  beea  bom  at  M^ara  in  Greece,  a  mistake  which  arose 
foom  eonfoimding  him  with  another  Euclid,  a  disdple  of  Socrates. 
Prochis  (A.D.4i2-485),the authority  for  most  of  our  information 
aegarding  Euclid,  states  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
the  EUwwUi  that  Euclid  lived  fn  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  reigned  firom  393  to  285  B.C.,  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  anodates  of  Plato,  but  older  than  Eratosthenes  (276- 
196  B.c)  and  Archimedes  (287-91  a  B.C.).  Euch'd  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  wathcmatiral  school  of  Aksaadria,  which  was  at 
that  time  becoming  a  centre,  not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  learn* 
tng  and  research,  and  for  thb  service  to  the  cause  of  exact  Kience 
be  wouM  have  deserved  commemoration,  even  if  his  writings 
had  not  seemed  him  a  worthier  title  to  fame.  Prodns  preserves 
a  leply  made  by  EocHd  to  King  Ptolemy,  who  asked  whether  he 
could  not  learn  geometry  more  easily  than  by  studying  the 
Elementt-'**  Ibere  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Pappus  of 
Alezandiia>  in  his  Matkemclual  CMttUon^  says  that  Euclid  was 
a  man  of  mild  and  inoflemuve  temperament,  unpretending, 
and  kind  to  all  genuine  students  of  mathematics.  This  bdng 
all  that  la  known  of  the  life  and  character  of  Euclid,  it  only 
remains  therefore  to  speak  of  lils  works. 

Among  those  which  have  come  down  to  as  tbevMSt  remarkable 
is  the  EiemetUs  (Srocx^ta)  (see  Geometbv).  They  consist  of 
thirteen  books;  two  more  are  frequently  added,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  hiter  mathematidan, 
Hypsicles  of  Aleaaadria. 

The  question  has  often  been  naooted,  to  what  extent  Euclid, 
ia  his  EkmttUtt  i»  a  disooverer  or  a  oonpiler.  To  Uds  qvestloi^ 
no  entirely  satisfactoiy  aaawer  can  b»  given,  for  scarcely  any  of 
the  writings  of  earlkr  gfometen  hate  come  down  to  our  times. 
We  are  maiiUy  dependent  on  Pappvs  aad  Prodns  for  the  scanty 
notices  w^  have  of  Euclid's  predecessors,  and  o<  the  problems 
which  engaged  their  attentioarfor  the  sohitbn  of  problems, 
and  not  the  discovery  of  theorems,  would  seem  to  have  been  thrir 
principal  object.  From  these  authors  we  learn  that  the  property 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  had  been  found  out,  the  prindpiles  of 
geometrical  analvsis  laid  down,  the  vestrictSon  of  constnctlons 
in  plane  geometry  to  the  straight  line  and  the  drde  agreed  upon, 
the  doctrine  of  proportion,  for  both  comnensnrables  and  in- 
commensurables,  as  well  as  lod,  plane  and  solid*  aod  some  of  the 
properties  of  the  conic  sections  iavesiigsted,  the  five  reg\dar 
soUds  (often  called  the  Platonic  bodies)  and  the  relation  between 
the  volume  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  and  that  of  its  cscuDscribed 
cylinder  or  prism  discovered.    Elemeataiy  works  ImA  been 


written,  and  the  famous  pioblem  of  the  dnplkatioa  of  the  cabe 
reduced  to  the  determination  of  two  mean  proportionals  between 
two  given  straight  lines.  Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  dis- 
covery, and  all  that  it  implied,  Euclid  must  have  made  a  great 
advance  beyond  his  predecessors  (we  ate  told  that "  he  arranged 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoaus,  perfected  those  of  Theaetetos,  and 
reduced  to  invindble  demonstration  oaany  things  that  had  previ* 
ottsly  been  more  loosely  proved  *'),  for  his  Eitmentt  supplanted 
all  similar  treatises,  and,  as  ApoUonius  recdved  the  title  of  "  the 
great  geometer,"  so  Euclid  has  come  down  to  later  ages  as  **  the 
clementator." 

For  the  past  twenty  centuries  parts  of- the  Ekmtni$,  nolwkify 
the  first  sis  books,  have  been  used  as  an  introduction  to  geometry. 
Though  they  are  now  to  some  estent  supeneded  in  most 
countries^  their  long  retention  is  a  proof  that  they  were,  at  any 
rate,  not  unsuitable  for  auch-  a  purpose.  Tbey  arc,  speaking 
generally,  not  loo  difficult  for  novices  in  the  science;  the  demon* 
BtraliobS  are  ligorous,  ingenious  and  often  elegant;  the  mixture 
of  problems  and  thcosems  gives  perhaps  some  variety,  and 
makes  their  study  less  Bsonotonous;  aiMi,  if  regard  be  had 
merely  to  the  metrical  properties  of  space  as  distinguished  from 
the  graphical,  hardly  any  caidiaal  geooMtrical  troths  are  omitted. 
With  these  exccUcncts  are  combined  a  good  many  defects,  some 
of  them  inevitable  to  a  system  based  on  a  very  few  axioms 
and  postulates.  Thus  the  arrangement  of  the  propositions 
seems  arbitrary;  associated  theorems  and  problons  are  not 
grouped  together;  the  classification,  ia  short.  Is  imperfect* 
Other  objccLtons,  not  to  mention  minor  blemishes,  are  the  pro- 
lixity of  the  style,  arising  partly  from  a  defective  nomenclature, 
the  treatment  of  parallels  dcpotding  on  an  axiom  which  i»  not  - 
axiomatic,  and  the  sparing  use  of  superposition  as  a  method  of 
proof. 

Of  the  thkty-throe  andent  books  subservient  to  geometrical 
analysis.  Pappus  enumerates  first  the  Data  (da0o|iiva)  of  Euclid. 
He  says  it  contained  go  pn^Kintions,  the  scope  of  which  he 
describes;  it  now  consists  of  95.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this 
discrepancy,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the  propositions, 
as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Pappus,  have  since  bean  split  into 
two,  or  that  what  were  once  scholia  have  since  beea  erected 
into  propositions.  The  object  of  the  Data  is  to  show  that  when 
certain  thingsr— lines,  angles,  spaces,  ratios,  ftc.-* are  given  by 
hypothesis,  certain  other  things  are  given,  that  is,  are  determin- 
able. The  book,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  and  as  we  may  gather 
from  its  content^  was  intended  for  the  investigation  (^problems; 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Eudid  must  have  extended 
the  method  of  the  Data  to  the  investigation  of  theorems.  What 
prompts  this  conjecture  is  the  similarity  between  the  analysis 
of  a  theorem  and.  the  method,  commofei  enough  in  the  Etnuutt, 
of  rcductio  ad  absurdum — the  one  setting  out  from  the  supposition 
that  the  theorem  is  true,  the  other  from  the  supposition  that 
it  is  false,  thence  in  both  cases  deducing  a  chain  of  consequences 
which  ends  in  a  conclusion  previously  known  to  be  true  or  false. 

The  Introduction  to  Harmony  {'Haayun^  ipticvuc^),  and  the 
Section  of  the  Scale  (Kararo/i^  cai'^6»os),  treat  of  music.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  one  at  any  rate,  and  probably 
both,  of  these  books  are  not  by  Euclid.  No  mention  is  made  \ 
of  them  by  any  writer  previous  to  Ptolemy  (a.d.  240),  or  by 
Ptolemy  himself,  and  in  no  andent  codex  are  they  ascribed 
to  Euclid. 

The  Fkaenomena  (^aif^MOti)  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
appearances  produced  by  the  motion  attributed  to  the.celestial 
sphere.  Pappus,  in  the  few  remarks  prefatory  to  his  sixth  book, 
complains  of  the  faults,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  of 
writers  on  astronomy,  and  cites  as  an  example  of  the  former 
the  second  theorem  of  Euclid's  Pkaenomena^  whence,  and  from 
the  interpolation  of  other  proofs,  David  (Gregory  infers  that  t^ja 
treatise  is  corrupt. 

The  Optia  and  Catoplrks  ('Orrud,  Kororfpud)  are  ascribed 
to  EocUd  by  Proclus,  and  by  Marinus  in  his  preface  to  the  27a/a, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Pappus.  This  latter  drcum- 
stance,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  two  of  the  proposi- 
tions ia  the  sixth  book  of  the  Mathematkai  CoOeetion  prove  the 
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olEudiil'imrki. 


UBK  thniff  u  tkne  in  ihe  Offio,  i>  goe  a(  the  naaou  sivcB  by 
Grecmy  foe  dtcming  IkU  wotk  ipgiioui.  Scvenl  olba  reuons 
will  b«  found  ia  Gregory 's  pief«ce  10  hi»  tdiLion 

In  laiDC  ediikuu  id  Eudid'a  vorkt  there  ii 
tkc  DaiiuMi  ofSupvfaa.  which  cooHii»o(« 
tkowing  bo*  ■  stT>«hi  Uoe  may  be  dn«a  to  divide  in  «  given 
ralio  I  lumglcs,  qiudiilai  erik  ind  pcnijigoiu.  Thii  «u  n  ppoied 
by  John  Dte  ol  London,  who  immcribn)  or  truutilcd  it.  ud 
entniitdl  il  (or  publicitioD  to  hit  friend  Fcdeiico  Connuadino 
o(  Urbuw.  to  be  the  tiEitiu  oi  Eudid  nieiml  to  by  Prodiu' 
u  Ti  npl  iuuiibrttir  pi^Xai.  Dee  meniiom  lb>I,  ill  the  copy 
fms  wbiiA  be  wiDte,  Ihe  book  wu  ucribed  lo  Hubomet  of 
Bigdud,  *Dd  mdducci  too  or  ihiee  ruoib  bir  '►■'"''■■n  It  to  be 
Eucbd't.  Thii  opinioD,  hcwevei,  he  doei  sot  iccm  to  hive 
held  very  itrongly,  sor  doei  it  vpeu  ihii  it  nu  ukpttd  t^ 
Comnundino.     The  book  doo  boI  taa  In  Greek. 

The  Ingratoi,  in  Latin,  Dc  M  a  putdaen,  wfaicb  ia  o(  ao 
vdue,  and  ms  printed  at  the  end  oICngDiy'i«l'i  ion  only  In  order 
that  noibini  mt^t  be  left  out,  ia  ratniioDed  neither  by  Pappua 
nor  Produa,  and  occun  £itt  in  Barthokjmeir  Zamberti^  edition 
oi  15)7.     TlKie  il  no  re*HD  for  tuppning  it  to  be  ganang. 

The  foUowinf  woiki  attributed  lo  Euclid  are  not  now  eitant : — 

1.  Thite  books  on  Porimi  (II«#i  n>  mfwM"*')  •«  m™- 
(ioncd  both  by  Pappus  and  Produi,  uid  tJu  Ic 


(S«P. 


wo  book!  are  mcnlioned,  Dinitd  Tino'  r^  hn^BHlf , 
■bich.il  rendered  Ltanm  oi  nfrMtm  by  Commandino  and 
lubiequent  gcometeo.  Uae  booki  were  luhieTvienl  lo  the 
analyiii  ol  lod,  but  tbe  bur  Isniou  which  refer  to  tbem  and 
which  occur  at  tbe  end  of  (he  wveath  book  of  the  ItalMtmiilical 
CtUxtiim,  throw  iny  lixlc  lisbt  on  their  conlenli.  R.  Sbman'i 
opinion  wu  tbit  they  tieiled  of  furvei  of  double  curvature, 
and  be  intended  (I  one  time  to  write  a  tieatlM  OD  Ibe  nibjecl. 
(Sec  Tnil's  Ujt  •>}  Dr  £■»<>■). 

},  Pappus  say*  thai  Euclid  wrote  four  booki  on  tbe  Catie 
Sutiom  [ffiSMa  jiBeup*  Kuruiji) ,  which  ApollooKis  amplified, 

of  Euclid,  Ibc  puaboli  wai  conuierHt  u  tbe  section  d  *  light- 
sngled  cone,  the  cllipie  that  of  an  acute-angled  cone,  (be  hyper- 
bola that  of  an  oblusa-angted  cou,  snd  thai  ApoUonlui  wu  the 
6rsl  wboibowedthat  the  tbice  Mctions  could  be  obtained  front 
aoy  cooe.  There  il  good  ground  (hrrtlote  tor  lup^ioaing  that  the 
Gut  four  book)  of  ApoUoniut'a  C«wki,  which  an  itill  eitant, 
resembk  EucLid'i  C«<ci  cvtn  lot  than  Eudid'a  Btmtim  do 
thoae  of  Eudoiui  and  Tbeutetna. 

4.  A  book  oo  FallaiUi  (Hi^t  ^nfagiw)  ta  mentioned  by 
Fioclui.  who  uya  that  Euclid  wrote  it  for  (he  potpose  of  eierdi- 
^Ag  beginners  in  the  detection  of  errora  in  reaiOoing. 

Thii  notice  ol  Euclid  would  be  incomplete  without  tome  accsiint 


_._  Artt  European 

.y  put  of  Eudid  is  BoCliua  (soo).  auilior  ol^  tbe 

uninluume  fkileitpl-iat.    His  EKdidit  tft^muu 
T  ifK0  contain  neariy  all  tbe  dcfioitiou  of  the  fint  tli 
the  Eitmau,  the  pouulales.  and  moM  ef  tbe  ajiic ....      _ 
locialiooi,  with  ttisframt  but  ao  pnofa.  an  riven  of  nosf  of 

propoailiDiu  in  the  fintt  tecond  and  fourth  books,  and  a  few 


into  Arabic,  but  the  ontv  ^aud  vcciou 
ote  made  oJ  die  thirteen  twoki  of  the  Elcn< 

Z.V^^Z:t*^ 

1                TO-i  (lith  century),  which  appiiid  at  Roi 
The  ertt  printed  edition  oC  gudid  w..  a 

"rin'Sa'tS^oftbe^t™ 

1                   book!  of  the  EfewtBO  from  the  Arabic,  m 

£lS^iE??i-C^SLrM"iX?'"S; 

ediiion  rcpnwnu  Euclid  very  iuidequa 

tot«hiT,  ohIfs  airt  are  bllelpolaled,  and 
order  chanjed. 

now 'and  (hen  Eudid'a 

The  fini  ponied  tianJation  from  the  C 

-eek  >>  that  a(  BanhcJo- 

Sirbe^.2i^^n,",li?tiri?rs5'i*s^,r 

bcyU    il    iix    KlumiM 

rtcmarrym   l■'^nI  iii 

1                jcKIii.    VtfMlaltaii  Hiiial  Endiiti  mlum^ 

1  .  .  .  QmHa  .  .  .  ai- 

iiiital^itiiit.B»H. 

am  ufuWfc  Pa#ri  Jfactawi  mma 
.  Bv.  2Uer.  V-nt.  ImUttU. 
:  wu  publiAid  al  Baid,  la  im.  with 
M)>-  i4  •■  rA*  «fa>Mi  ntmnir.  It 
■■  fcoD  two  MS&.  «i  10  lum,  tbe 
Bayiut.  aad  tbe  othn'  Inni  Paita  by 
ki  oC  Prsdua'i  coouDenlary  aie  gh>ea 
S.  HippHed  by  lohn  Clayniundua. 
>ly  one  which  anuini  all  the  extant 
Aat  it  Dr  IJavid  Greeny,  puhliihed 
:  tille.  nAMiK  ri  mttov.  EmiiiJii 
on  il  that  of  the  Bald  edition,  cmrcted 
y  Sir  Henry  Savlle,  and  from  Saviki 
The  Latin  trandation.  wMcb  sccoai- 
w  page.  U  for  Ibe  moat  part  that  i4 

.. cdiUoo  baa  tbe  title,  la  CEam 

I,  Inimila  m  latut  it  »  Fraittau,  itfiit  wm  nuiucnJ 
matiiUttralHtiamaiJiLiqa-iiusjtmi.  Fv  F.Piyraii. 
tr  ia  nwH  fArMmiu.    It  wo  pabTubed  at  Para  m 


A&.  waaauppBiad  to  dan 
F^rardpivt  the  Bestot 
[  efih'nfi  ItMr  ia  anm 
4a  Aat*^  ■■  •«  !"*>■ 
which  api>waJ  ia  tSai 

ditiouare  by  Dr  Heiberg 
M  £ai^  iiiir*rdarai  M 
Ml),  smI  by  T.  L.  Heath. 


^ias^iiry 

_ hai  tbe  title.  La 

talMiiUUmnnwmfmM. 


;bdlioa  against  the  dynasty  of  Eutbydemua, 
wboae  sott  DcnetriiB  hsd  coDquend  wcitem  Jrutia.  His 
autbidly  WM  cballengtd  by  a  (ft  many  other  pt«totden 
and  Grnk  dyoaita  in  Sogdlana,  Aria  (Kent),  Dnngiua 
(Sijistan),  Ac.,  whose  name*— Pantaleon,  Agatbodes,  Ami- 
pnchus.  Anlaiddu  "tbe  vfctoiioua"  (pmiiMm),  Plato. 
whose  unique  coin  Is  dated  from  the  year  147  ol  Ifae  Sdeatid 
era  (-1*6  ».c.),*and  Mbeis— are  known  only  frora  ccvb  wiih 
Greek  and  Indian  legend*.  In  the  wot  tbe  Parthian  king 
Miihradate*  L  began  ta  enlarge  Us  kingdom  and  attacked 
EiKratldct:  he  ncctaded  ia  cecqueiiag  two  provinces  betwen 
Bactria  and  Panbla.  called  by  Stnbo  "  (he  country  of  Aqiiofies 
and  Tuiiua,"  (wo  Iraniaii  Dames.  Bui  (be  prindpol  opponent 
ol  Encnllde*  was  Dsmfttim  (?>.)  of  India,  who  attacked  bim 
Urge  aray  "ol  joo.ooo  tntu";  Euenlidn  Bed  with 
'leaitEtd.    But  atlaltt  be  best 
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Dtmetrha,  and  conquered  a  great  part  0f  weslera  India.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodonis  of  Artemita,  the  liistoiian  of  the  Parthiaos, 
he  ruled  over  1000  towns  (Stfaboxv.6S6;  transferred  to  Diodotus 
of  Bactria  in  Justin  41,  4.  6);  and  the  eitent  of  hia  kingdom 
over  Bactria,  Sogdiana  (Bokhara),  Drangiana  (Sijiatan),  Kabul 
and  the  western  Punjab  is  confinned  by  numerous  coins.  On 
these  coins,  which  bear  Greek  and  Indian  legends  (in  Rharoshti 
writing,  cf.  Bactsu),  he  is  called  "  the  great  King  Eucratides." 
On  one  his  portrait  and  name  are  associated  on  the  reverse  with 
those  of  Heliodes  and  Laodice;  Heliodes  was  probably  his  son, 
and  the  coin  may  have  been  struck  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  Laodice,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Sdeucid  princess.  In 
Bactria  Eucratldes  founded  a  Greek  city,  Eucratideia  (Strabo 
xi.  516,  Ptolem.  vi.  11. 8).  On  fiis  return  from  India'Eucratides 
was  (about  150  b.c.)  murdered  by  his  son,  whom  he  had  made 
co-regent  Gustin  41, 6).  This  son  is  probably  the  Heliodes  just 
mentioned,  who  on  his  coins  calls  himself  *'  the  Just  "  ifiufftKkx 
'HXtoxXiovt  lucnLov).  In  his  time  the  Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom 
lost  the  countries  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  Mongolian  tribes, 
the  Yue-chi  of  the  Chinese,  called  by  the  (Greeks  Scythians,  by 
the  Indians  Saka,  among  which  the  Tochari  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous, invaded  Sogdiana  in  159  lc.  and  conquered  Bactria 
in  139.  Meanwhile  the  Parthian  kings  Mithradates  I.  and 
Phraates^I.  conquered  the  provinces  in  the  west  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  (Justin  41,  6.  8);  for  a  short  time  Mithradates  I.  extended 
his  dominion  to  the  borders  of  India  (Diod.  s^.  x8,  Orosius  v. 
4.  16).  When  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetea  tiled  once  more  to  restore 
the  Scleudd  dominion  in  130,  Pbimates  aUied  himself  with  the 
ScytMana  (Jistin  4a,  i.  i);  but  alter  his  decisive  victory  in  tig 
be  was  attacked  by  them  and  fdl  in  the  battle.  The  changed 
state  of  affairs  is  shown  by  the  numerous  coins  of  Heliodes; 
while  his  predeceasois  maintained  the  Attic  standard,  which 
had  been  dominant  throughout  the  Greek  cast,  he  on  his  later 
coina  passes  over  to  a  native  silver  standard,  and  hb  brocze 
coins  became  quite  barbarous.  Besides  his  coins  we  possess 
coins  of  many  other  Greek  kings  of  these  times,  most  of  whom 
take  the  epithet  of  "invindble"  (AWnrrof)  and  "saviour" 
mriff).  They  are  records  of  a  desperate  strunle  of  the  Greeks 
to  maintain  their  nationality  and  independence  in  the  Far  East; 
one  usurper  after  the  oth«r  rose  to  fight  for  the  rescue  of  the 
kingdom.  But  these  internal  wars  only  acoderated  the  destnic> 
tion;  about  iso  b.o.  almost  the  whole  of  eastern  Iran  was  in 
the  hands  either  of  a  Parthian  dynasty  or  of  the  Mmigol  invaders, 
who  are  now  called  Indo<Scythians.  On^  in  the  Kabul  valley 
and  western  India  the  Greeks  maintaiDed  thcmsdves  aboot  two 
genemiioM  longer  (see  MvHamiEB).  (£o.M.) 

BUDAmONISM  (from  Gr.  <Mai#iov£a,  litersfly  the  sute  of 
being  under  the  proteaion  of  a  benign  spirit,  a  "  good  genius  ")> 
in  ethics,  the  name  applied  to  theories  of  moraUty  which  iinid 
the  chief  good  of  man  in  some  form  of  happiness.  The  term 
Eudaemonia  baa  been  taken  in  a  large  number  of  senses,  with 
consequent  variations  in  the  meaning  of  Endaemonism.  To 
Plato  the  "  happiness"  of  all  the  members  of  a  state,  each  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  capacity,  was  the  final  end  of  political  devdopment. 
Aristotle,  as  usual,  adopted  '*  eudaemonia  "  as  the  term  which  in 
popular  language  most  neariy  represented  his  idea  and  made 
it  the  keyword  of  his  ethical  doctriite.  None  the  less  he  greatly 
expanded  the  content  of  the  word,  until  the  popular  idn  was 
practically  lost;  if  a  man  is  to  be  oUled  tuBoi^itttr,  he  must  have 
all  his  powers  performing  thdr  funaions  fredy  in  accordance 
with  virtue,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  degree  of  material  well-bdng; 
the  highest  ooncdvable  good  of  man  is  the  life  of  contemplation. 
Aristotle  further  held  that  the  good  man  in  achieving  virtue 
must  experience  pleasure  (4Bci^),  which  is,  therdore,  not  the 
same  as,  but  the  sequd  to  or  concomitant  of  eudaemonia.  Sub- 
sequent thinkeis  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  identified  the 
two  ideas,  and  much  confusion  has  resolted.  Among  the  ancients 
the  Epicureans  expressed  all  eudaemonia  in  terms  of  pleasure. 
On  the  other  hand  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  hedonism, 
as  the  seardi  for  a  continuous  seife*  of  physical  pleasures,  from 
eudaemonism ,  a  condit  ion  of  enduring  mentd  satisfaction.  Such 
a  distinction  involves  the  assumptions  that  bodily  pleasures 


an'geaerically  different  from  mental  ones,  «nd  that  there  is  in 
practice  a  deariy  marked  dividing  line, — ^both  of  which  hypo- 
theses are  frequently  denied!  Among  modem  writers>  James  Seth 
(Ethical  Princ.,  1894)  resumes  Aristotle's  position,  and  places 
Eudaemonism  as  the  mean  between  the  Etlncs  of  Sensibility 
(hedonism)  and  the  Ethics  of  Rationality,  each  of  which  over- 
looks the  complex  character  of  human  life.  The  fuodamctal 
difficulty  which  confronts  those  who  would  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  eudaemonia  is  that  all  pleasure  is  ultimately  a 
menial  phenomenon,  whether  it  be  roused  by  food,  music,  doing 
a  moral  action  or  committing  a  theft.  There  is  a  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  critics  of  hedonism  to  confuse  "pleasure" 
with  animal  pleasure  or  "  passion,"—in  other  words,  with  a 
pleasure  phenomenon  in  which  the  predominant  feature  is  entire 
lack  of  self-control,  whereas  the  word  "pleasure"  has  strictly 
no  such  connotation.  Pleasure  is  strictly  nothing  more  than 
the  state  of  being  pleased,  and  hedonism  the  theory  that  man's 
chief  good  consists  in  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a 
continuous  succession  of  such  states.  That  they  are  in  some 
cases  produced  by  physical  or  sensory  stimuli  does  not  constitute 
them  irrational,  and  it  is  purely  arbitrary  to  confine  the  wori 
pleasure  to  those  cases  in  which  such  stimuli  are  the  proximate 
causes.  The  value  of  the  term  Eudaemonism  as  an  antithesis 
to  Hedonism  is  thus  very  questionable. 

SUDOCIA  AUGUSTA  (c.  401-c.  460),  the  wife  of  Theodosius 
II.,  East  Roman  emperor,  was  bom  in  Athens,  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  from  whom  ^e  received  a  thorough 
training  in  Uterature  and  rhetoric.  Deprived  of  her  small 
patrimony  by  her  brothers'  rapacity,  she  betook  herself  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  redress  at  court.  Her  accomplishments 
attracted  Theodosius'  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  her  into  her 
retinue  and  destined  her  to  be  the  emperor's  wife.  After  receiving 
baptism  and  discarding  her  former  name,  Athena)s,  for  that  of 
Aclia  Lidm'a  Eudocia,  she  was  married  to  Theodosius  in  421; 
two  years  later,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  she  received  the 
title  Augusta.  The  new  empress  repaid  her  brothers  by  making 
them  consuls  and  prefects,  and  used  her  large  influence  at  court 
to  protect  pagans  and  Jews.  In  438*439  she  made  an  ostenta- 
tious pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  whence  ^e  brought  back  several 
precious  relics;  during  her  stay  at  Antioch  she  harangued  the 
senate  in  Hellenic  style  and  distributed  funds  for  the  repair  of 
its  buildings.  On  her  return  her  position  was  undermined  by 
the  jcalcusy  of  Pulcheria  and  the  groundless  su^Mdon  of  an 
intrigue  with  her  prot6g6  Paulinus,  the  master  of  the  offices. 
After  the  latter'a  execution  (440)  she  retired  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  was  made  responsible  for  the  mwdcr  of  an  offi^r  sent 
to  km  two  of  her  followers  and  stripped  of  her  revenues.  Never- 
theless she  retained  great  influence;  although  involved  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Sjrrian  monophjrsites  (453).  she  was  ultimately 
reconciled  to  Pulcheria  and  readmitted  into  the  orthodox  church. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem  about  460,  after  devoting  her  last  years  to 
hterature.  Among  her  woriu  were  a  paraphrase  of  the  Octateuch 
in  hexameters,  a  paraphrase  of  the  books  of  Dam'd  and  Zechariah, 
a  poem  on  St  Cyprian  and  on  her  husband's  Persian  viaories. 
A  Pastion  History  compiled  out  of  Homeric  verses,  which  Zona^ras 
attributed  to  Eudocia,  is  perhaps  of  different  authorship. 

See  W.  Wiegand,  EuioMa  (Worms,  187O;  F.  Gregorovius, 
AihenAU  (Ldpzig,  189a);  C.  Diehl.  Fiiurts  byaantints  (Pam.  1906), 
pp  39.49;  also  TKBOoosnis.  On  her  works  d.  A.  Ludwieh, 
JSntftfciM  AuguslM  €anmmm  rdi^iae  (KAnigsberg,  1893), 

EUDOCIA  MACRBKBOUmSA  (c.  iosr-1096),  daughter  of 
John  Macreraboh'tes,  was  the  wife  of  the  Byxantine  emperor 
Constantine  X.,  and  after  his  death  (1067)  of  Romanus  IV; 
She  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband  on  his  deathbed  not  to  marry 
again,  and  had  even  imprisoned  and  exiled  Romanus,  who  was 
suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Percdving.  however,  that 
she  was  not  aUe  unaided  to  avert  the  Invasions  which  threatened 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  she  revoked  her  oath,  married 
Romanus,  and  with  his  assbUnce  dispelled  the  impending 
danger.  She  did  not  live  very  happily  with  her  new  husband, 
who  was  warlike  and  self-willed,  and  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tlie  Turks  (1071)  she  was  compelled  to  vacate  the  throne  in 
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favour  of  her  son  MichMl  and  retire  to  a  oonveot,  where  she  died. 
The  dictionary  of  mythology  entitled  'hariA  ("  Collection  of 
Violets  "),  which  formerly  used  to  he  ascribed  to  her,  was  not 
composed  till  1543  (Constantioe  Palaeokappa). 

See  j.  Flach.  Du  KaueHm  Eudokia  MakremMitissa  (Tubingen. 
1876);  P.  Pulch,  De  Eudociat  mtod  Jertur  Violario  (Strassburg. 
1880):  and  in  llermes,  xvii.  (188a;,  p.  177  fT. 

BUDOZIA  LOPUKHINA  (i 669-1 731).  tsaritsa,  first  consort 
of  Peter  the  Great,  was  the  daughter  of  the  boyarin  Theodore 
Lopukhin.  ^ter,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  married  her  on  the 
37th  of  January  1689  at  the  command  of  his  mother,  who  hoped 
to  wean  him  from  the  wicked  ways  of  the  German  suburb  of 
Moscow  by  wedding  him  betimes  to  a  lady  who  was  as  pious 
as  she  was  beautiful.  The  marriage  was  in  every  way  un< 
fortunate.  Accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  the  monastic 
seclusion  of  the  krem,  or  women's  quarter,  Eudoxia's  mental 
horizon  did  not  extend  much  beyond  her  embroidery-frame  or 
her  illuminated  service-book.  From  the  first  her  society  bored 
Peter  unspeakably,  and  after  the  birth  of  their  second,  short- 
lived son  Alexander,  he  practically  deserted  her.  In  1698  she 
was  unccrcmom'ously  sent  off  to  the  Pokrovsky  monastery  at 
Suzdal  for  refusing  to  consent  to  a  divorce,  though  it  was  not 
till  June  x6q9  that  she  disappeared  from  the  world  beneath  the 
hood  of  sister  Elena.  In  the  monastery,  however,  she  was  held 
in  high  honour  by  the  archimandrite;  the  nuns  persisted  in 
regarding  her  as  the  lawful  empress;  and  she  was  permitted  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  latitude,  unknown  to  Peter,  who  dragged 
her  from  her  enforced  retreat  in  1718  on  a  charge  of  adultery. 
As  the  evidence  was  collected  by  Peter's  creatures,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  Eudoxia  was  guUty,  though  she  was  compelled 
to  make  a  public  confession.  She  was  then  divorced  and  con- 
signed to  the  remote  monastery  of  Ladoga.  Here  she  remained 
for  ten  years  till  the  accession  of  her  grandson,  Peter  II., 
when  the  reactionaries  proposed  to  appoint  her  recent.  She  was 
escorted  with  great  ceremony  to  Moscow  In  1728  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  attired  in  the  splendid,  old-fashioned  robes 
of  a  tsaritsa;  but  years  of  rigid  seclusion  had  dulled  her  wits/ 
and  her  best  friends  soon  convinced  themselves  that  a  convent 
was  a  much  more  suitable  place  for  her  than  a  throne.  An 
allowance  of  60,000  roubles  a  year  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
her,  and  she  disappeared  again  in  a  monastery  at  Moscow,  where 

she  died  in  1731. 

See  Robert  Nisbct  Bain,  Pupils  of  PeUr  the  Great  (London,  1895), 
ehap*.  ii.  and  iv.;  and  The  Ftrst  Rowtancvs  (London,  1905),  chaps, 
viii.  and  xii.  (R.  N.  B.) 

BQDOXUS*  of  Cnidus,  Greek  savant,  flourished  about  the 

middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.    It  is  chiefly  as  an  astronomer 

that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us  (see  Astronomy  and  Zodiac). 

From  a  life  by  Diogenes  Lafertius,  we  learn  that  be  studied  at 

Athens  under  Plato,  but,  being  dismissed,  passed  over  into  Egypt, 

where  be  remained  for  sixteen  months  with  the  priests  of  HcUo- 

polis.    He  then  taught  physics  in  Cyzicus  and  the  Propontis, 

and  subeequently,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  pupib,  went  to 

Athens.    Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his  native 

place,  where  he  died.    Strabo  states  that  he  discovered  that  the 

•olar  year  is  longer  than  365  days  by  6  hours;  Vitruvius  that  he 

Invented  a  sun*diaL    The  Pkaerumend  of  Arattfs  is  a  poetical 

account  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Eudoxus.    Several 

works  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  they  are  all  lost;  some 

fragments  aie  preserved  in  the  extant  Tuf  'Apdrov  koI  EuM^v 

^aiMf^MMr  i^i^ri^^t^  fiifihla  rpCa  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus 

(ed.  C.  Manitius,  1894).    According  to  Aristotle  {$ikict  x.  2), 

Eudozus  held  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  because  (i)  all 

beings  sought  it  and  endeavoured  to  escape  its  contrary,  pain; 

(  a)  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  relative  good.    Aristotle,  who  speaks 

highly  of  the  sincerity  of  Eudoxus's  conviaions,  while  giving  a 

qualified  aM>roval  to  his  arguments,  considers  him  wrong  in  not 

distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  pleasure  and  in  making 

pleasure  the  summum  bouum. 

See  J.  A.  Letronne,  Smr  Us  icriks  tt  Us  tnuan*  d'Euioxe  de  Cnide, 
d'atris  L.  IdeUr  (1&41):  G.  V.  Schiaparelli,  Le  Sfere  emocentriche 
di  Eudosso  (Milan,  1876) :  T.  H.  Martin  in  Acadhnie  det  inscriptions, 
gdoT  October.  1879;  article  in  &sch  and  Gruber's  AUgtmeine 


EUOOXni.  of  Cysicus,  Greek  navigator,  flourished  about 
130  B.C.  He  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  sent  oat 
a  fleet  under  him  to  explore  the  Arabian  Sea.  After  two  suc- 
cessful voyages,  Eudoxus  left  the  Egyptian  service,  and  proceeded 
to  Cadia  with  the  object  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  African  discovery;  nnd  we  learn  from  Strabo,  who 
utilized  the  results  of  his  observations,  that  the  veteran  explorer 
made  at  least  two  voyages  southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Eudoxot  in  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Hist&rj 
of  Ancient  Geography^  a,  (1879);  tee  also  P.  Gaffarel,  Emdaxe  de 
Cytique  (1873). 

EUGENE  OP  SAVOT  (Frakcois  Eugene],  Pexncc  (1663- 
1736),  fifth  son  of  Prince  Eugene  Maxirice  of  Savoy-Carignaoo, 
count  of  Soissobs,  and  of  Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  K8th  of  October  1663.  Origin- 
ally destined  for  the  church,  Eugene  was  known  at  court  as  the 
petU  abbit  but  his  own  predilection  was  strongly  for  the  anny. 
His  mother,  however,  had  fallen  into  disgrace  at  court,  and  1:^ 
application  for  a  commission,  repeated  more  than  once,  was 
refused  by  Louis  XIV.  This,  and  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
produced  in  him  a  lifelong  resentment  against  the  king.  Having 
quitted  France  in  disgust,  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  his 
relative  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  recnved  him  kindily,  and  he 
served  with  the  Austrian  anny  during  the  campaun  of  1683 
against  the  Txirks.  He  displayed  his  bravery  in  a  cavalry  fi^t 
at  PetroQcll  (7th  July)  and  in  the  great  battle  for  the  relief  of 
Vienna.  The  emperor  now  gave  him  the  command  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons.  At  the  capture  of  Buda  in  1686  he  received  a 
wound  (3rd  August),  but  he  continued  to  serve  up  to  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  1688,  in  which  he  was  dangerously  wounded. 
At  the  instigation  of  Louvois,a  decree  of  banishment  from  France 
was  now  issued  against  all  Frenchmen  who  should  continue 
to  serve  in  foreign  armies.  **  The  king  will  see  me  again,"  was 
Eugene's  reply  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him;  he 
continued  his  career  in  foreign  service. 

Prince  Eugene's  nest  employment  was  in  a  service  that 
required  dipbmatic  aa  well  as  military  skill  (1689).  He  was 
sent  by  the  emperor  Leopold  to  Italy  ^th  the  view  of  binding 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  thie  coalition  against  France  and  of  co- 
operating with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  troops.  Later  in  1689 
he  served  on  the  Rhine  and  was  again  wounded.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Staffarda,  whkh 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
marshal  Catinat;  but  in  the  spring  of  X691  Prince  £ugeae» 
having  secured  xdnforoements,  caused  the  siege  ol  Coni  to  be 
raised,  took  possession  of  Carmagnola,  and  in  the  end  conplctciy 
defeated  Catinat.  He  followed  up  his  success  by  entering 
Dauphin^,  where  he  took  possession  of  Embrun  and  Gap.  After 
another  campaign,  which  was  tmeventf ul,  the  further  protecutioa 
of  the  war  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  defection  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy  from  the  coalition,  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  toon  afterwards  received  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Hungary,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  veieraa  cdont  ROdager 
von  Starhemberg,  the  defender  of  Vienna  in  1663.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Louis  XIV.  secretly  offered  him  the  b&ton  of 
a  marshal  <A  France,  with  the  government  of  Champagne  which 
his  father  had  held,  and  also  a  pension.  But  Eugene  rejected 
these  offers  with  indignation,  and  proceeded  to  operate  against 
the  Turks  commanded  by  Kara  Mustapha.  After  some  skilful 
manoeuvres,  he  surprised  the  enemy  (September  nth,  1697)  at 
Zcnta,  on  the  Thciss.  His  attack  was  vigorous  and  daring, 
and  the  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  important 
ever  won  by  the  Austrian  arms.  Formerly  it  was  often  stated 
that  the  battle  of  Zenta  was  fought  against  express  orders  f  ran 
the  court,  that  Eugene  was  placed  under  arrest  for  violating  these 
orders,  and  that  a  proposal  to  bring  him  before  a  council  of  war 
was  frustrated  only  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  ci^ns 
of  Vienna.  This  story,  minute  in  details  as  it  it,  is  entirely 
without  foundation.  Aiter  a  further  period  of  manceuvres,  peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Karlowiu  on  the  a6th  of  Januaiy 

x699* 
Two  yean  later  he  was  again  in  active  aarvke  in  the  War  of 
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tlie  Spmlsb  SueccMion  (q.9,).  At  the  bcgbmiag  ol  the  ytv 
1701  be  was  leac  into  Italy  once  more  to  oppoae  his  old 
antMfpakl  Getinat.  He  achieved  a  npid  mcoeie,  craaBng  the 
flMuotains  from  Tirol  iftto  Italy  in  spite  of  alinoBt  inaunnouiitahlc 
diflteulties  {Jounui  4,  mUUSrwistmuk,  Vemm,  No.  $,  1907), 
fordng  the  French  anny,  after  sufltahuig  aevcnl  checks,  to 
retire  behind  the  Oglio,  where  a  aeaiet  of  reverBos  equally 
vneipected  and  severe  led  to  the  recall  of  Catinat  in  diagnoe. 
The  incapable  doke  of  Villeroi,  who  succeeded  to  the  coounand 
of  which  Catinat  had  been  deprived,  ventured  to  attack  Eugene 
at  Chiari,  and  was  rq>ulsed  with  great  loss.  And  this  waa  only 
the  foreninner  of  more  signal  reveiacs;  for,  in  »  short  time, 
ViUeroi  wasforced  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Mantuan  terntocy 
and  to  take  refuge  in  Cremona,  where  heaeems  to  have  considered 
himself  secure.  By  means  of  n  stcatagem,  however,  Eugene 
peneUated  into  the  dty  during  the  night,  at  the  head  of  aooo 
men,  and,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  ViUeroi  as  a  prisoner.  But  a»  the  dvkt  of 
Veod6me,  a  much  abler  general,  replaced  the  captive,  the 
tncursioo,  daring  though  it  was,  proved  anything  but  advan- 
tageous to  the  Austrians.  The  generalship  of  his  new  opponent, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Fitnch  army  had  been  largely  reinforced, 
while  reinforcemeata  had  not  been  sent  from  Vienna,  forced 
Prince  Eugene  to  confine  himself  to  a  war  of  observation. 
The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  sanguinaiy  battle  of 
Luxsara,  fought  on  the  ist  of  August  1703,  in  which  each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  Both  armies  having  gone  into  winter 
quarters,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  war.  He  then  set  out  for  Hungary 
in  order  to  combat  the  insurgents  in  that  country;  but  his 
means  proving  insufficient,  be  effected  nothing  of  importance. 
The  collapse  of  the  revolt,  however,  soon  freed  the  prince  for  the 
more  iroporuat  campaign  in  Bavaria,  where,  in  1704,  he  made 
bis  first  campaign  along  with  Marlborough.  Similarity  of  tastes, 
views  snd  talents  soon  established  between  these  two  great 
men  a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst  military 
chiefs,  and  contAbuted  in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  success 
which  the  allies  obtained.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  successes  was  that  of  Hochstadt  or  Blenheim 
Ig.v.)  00  the  yd  of  August  1704,  where  the  English  andimperial 
troops  triumphed  over  one  of  the  hnest  armies  that  France  had 
ever  sent  into  Germany. 

'But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  Vend6me,  who 
commanded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had  obuined 
various  successes  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  once  more 
joined  Austria.  The  emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that 
he  recalled  Eugene  and  sent  him  to  luly  to  the  assistance  of  his 
ally.  Vend6me  at  first  opposed  great  obsucles  to  the  plan  which 
the  prince  had  formed  for  carrying  succours  into  Piedmont; 
but  after  a  variety  of  marches -and  counter-marches,  in  which 
both  commanders  displayed  signal  ability,  the  two  armies  met 
at  Cassano  (August  16,  170$).  where  a  deadly  engagement 
ensued,  and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  severe  wounds  which 
forced  him  to  qmt  the  field.  This  accident  decided  the  fate  of 
the  battle  and  for  the  time  suspended  the  prince's  march  towards 
Piedmont.  Vend6me,  however,  was  recalled,  and  La  Feuillade 
(who  succeeded  him)  was  incapable  of  long  arresting  the  progress 
of  such  a  commander  as  Eugene.  After  once  more  passing 
several  rivers  in  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  executing 
one  of  the  most  skilful  and  daring  marches  he  had  ever  performed, 
the  latter  appeared  before  the  entrenched  camp  at  Turin,  which 
place  the  French  were  now  besieging  with  an  army  eighty 
thousand  strong.  Prince  Eugene  had  only  thirty  thousand  men , 
hut  his  antagonist  the  duke  of  Orleans,  though  full  of  seal  and 
Courage,  wanted  experience,  and  Marshal  Marsin,  his  adiatus, 
held  powers  from  Louis  XIV.  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
dissensions  in  the  French  headquarters.  With  equal  courage 
and  address,  Eugene  profited  by  the  misunderstandings  between 
the  French  generals;  and  on  the  7th  of  September  1706  he 
attacked  the  French  army  in  its  entrenchments  and  gained  a 
victory  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Bugene  received*  wound,  and  waa  thrown  from  his  hone. 


Hb  reooBpetae  fee  thb  taiporUnt  ieivioe  waa  the  govcnunent 
of  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  took  poaaeaaion  with  great  pomp  on 
the  16th  of  April  1707.  He  waa  also  made  lieutenaat-gBoeral 
to  the  emperor  Joseph  I. 

The  attempt  which  he  made  against  Toulon  fn  the  course 
of  the  same  year  failed  completely,  because  the  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  retarded  the  march  of  the  troops  which  were 
to  have  been  employed  in  it,  and  this  delay  afforded  Marshal 
de  TesB6  time  to  nudEe  good  dispoaiUona.  Obliged  to  renounce 
his  project,  therefore,  the  prince  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  waa 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  both  by  the  people  and  by  the 
court.  **  I  am  vciy  well  satiafied  with  you,*'  said  the  emperor, 
"  excepting  on  one  point  only,  which  ia,  that  you  eipose  yourself 
too  much."  This  monarch  immediately  despatched  Eugene  to 
Holland,  and  to  the  diflercnt  courts  of  Germany,  in  ocder  to 
forward  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the 
following  year,  170S  (see  Spanish  StKXXSSiON,  Wan  or  thx). 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to  Flanden, 
in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  Cierman  army  which  his 
diplomatic  ability  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  assembling, 
and  to  unite  his  forces  with  thoseof  Marlborough.  The  campaign 
was  <4>eaed  by  the  victory  of  Oudenarde  (q.v.),  to  which  the 
perfect  union  (^  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  misunderstanding  between  Vend6me  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  equally  contributed. 
The  French  immediately  abandoned  the  Low  0>untriea,  and, 
remaining  in  observation,  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  prevent 
Eugene's  army,  covered  by  that  of  Marlborough,  making  the 
siege  of  Lille.  The  French  governor,  Boufflen,  made  a  glorious 
defence,  and  Eugene  paid  a  flattering  tribute  to  his  valour  in 
inviting  him  to  prepare  the  articles  of  capitulation  himself,  with 
the  words  "  I  subscribe  to  everything  beforehand,  well  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  insert  anything  unworthy  of  yourself  or  of  me." 
After  this  important  conquest,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hague,  where  they  were  received  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner  by  the  public,  by  the  states-general,  and  above  all, 
by  their  esteemed  friend  the  pensionary  Heinsius.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  for  peace,  but  proved  fruitless.  In  1709  France 
put  forth  a  supreme  effort,  and  placed  Marshal  Villan,  her  best 
living  general,  in  command.  The  events  of  this  year  were  very 
different  to  those  of  previous  campaigns,  and  the  bloody  battle 
of  Malplaquet  (f.*.),  though  a  victory  for  Marlborotigb  and 
Eugene,  led  to  little  result,  and  this  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
losses.  The  Dutch  army,  it  is  said,  never  recovered  from  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet;  indeed,  the  success  was  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  allies  found  themselves  soon  afterwards  out 
of  all  condition  to  undertake  anything.  Their  army  accordingly 
went  into  winter  quarters,  and  Prince  Eugene  returned  to 
Vienna,  whence  the  emperor  almost  immediately  despatched 
him  to  Berlin.  From  the  king  of  Prussia  the  prince  obtained 
everything  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  require;  and 
having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned  into  Flanders, 
where,  excepting  the  capture  of  Douai,  Bethune  and  Aire,  the 
campaign  of  17 10  presented  nothing  remarkable.  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  I.  in  April  17x1,  Prince  Eugene,  in  concert 
with  the  empress,  exerted  his  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the 
crown  to  the  archduke,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  imperial 
throne  under  the  name  of  Charles  VI.  In  the  same  year  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  policy,  or  rather  the  caprice, 
of  (^cen  Anne,  brought  about  an  approximation  between 
England  and  France,  and  put  an  end  to  the  influence  which 
Marlborough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When  this  political 
revolution  became  known.  Prince  Eugene  immediately  repaired 
to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  emperor  to  re- 
establish the  credit  of  his  illustrious  companion  in  arms,  as  well 
as  to  re-attacb  England  to  the  condition.  The  mission  having 
proved  unsuccessful,  the  emperor  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  campaign  of  171a  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  alone.  The  defection  of  the  English,  however,  did  not 
induce  Prince  Eugene  to  abandon  his  favourite  plan  of  invading 
France.  He  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  penetrate  into 
Champagne;  and  in  order  to  support  his  operations  by  the 
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possession  of  some  important  places,  he  began  by  makiog  himself 
master  of  Qucsnoy.  But  the  Dutch,  having  been  surprised  and 
beaten  in  the  lines  oi  Denain,  where  Prince  Eugene  had  placed 
them  at  too  great  a  distance  to  receive  timely  support  in  case 
of  an  attack,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecies, 
and  to  abandon  the  project  which  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
This  was  the  last  campaign  in  which  Austria  acted  in  conjunction 
with  her  allies.  Abandoned  first  by  En^^and  and  then  by 
Holland,  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  these  desertions,  still 
wished  to  maintain  the  war  in  Germany;  but  Eugene  was 
unable  to  rdieve  either  Landau  or  Freiburg,  which  were  succes- 
sively obliged  to  capittilatc;  and  seeing  the  Empin  thus  laid 
open  to  the  atmies  of  France,  and  even  the  Austrian  hereditary 
states  themselves  exposed  to  invasion,  the  prince  counselled 
his  master  to  make  peace.  Sensible  of  the  prudence  of  this 
advice,  the  emperor  immediately  entrusted  Eugene  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at 
Rastadt  on  the  dth  of  March  1714.  On  his  return  to  Vienaa, 
Prince  Eugene  was  employed  for  a  time  in  pditical  matters, 
and  at  this  time  be  exchanged  the  government  of  the  Milanese 
for  that  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  again  called  on  to 
affiume  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  spring  of 
1 71 6  the  emperor,  having  concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with 
Venice  against  Turiiey,  appointed  Eugene  to  command  the  army 
of  Hungary;  and  at  Fetcrwardcin  he  gained  (5th  of  August 
1716)  a  signal  victory  over  a  Turkish  army  of  more  than  twice 
his  own  strength.  In  recognition  of  this'service  to  Christendom 
the  pope  sent  to  the  victorious  general  the  consecrated  hat«nd 
sword  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon 
those  who  had  triumphed  over  the  infidels.  Eugene  won  another 
victory  in  this  campaign  at  Temesv&r.  But  the  ensuing  campaign, 
that  of  1717,  was  still  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  Belgrade.  After  having  besieged  the  city  for  a  month  Eugene 
found  himself  in  a  most  critical,  if  not  hopeless  situation.  He  had 
to  deal  not  only  with  the  garrison  of  30,000  men,  but  with  a 
relieving  army  of  200,000,  and  his  own  force  was  only  about 
40,000  strong.  In  these  circtmistances  the  only  possible  deliver- 
ance was  by  a  bold  and  decided  stroke.  Accordingly  on  the 
morning  of  the  x6tb  of  August  17x7  Prince  Eugene  ordered  a 
general  attack,  which  restilted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy 
with  an  enormotls  loss,  and  in  the  capitulation  of  the  dty  six 
days  afterwards.  The  prince  was  wounded  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  thb  being  the  thirteenth  time  that  he  had  been  hit  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  On  bis  return  to  Vienna  he  received,  among 
other  testimonies  of  gratitude,  a  sword  valued  at  80,000  florins 
from  the  emperor.  The  popular  song  "  Prinz  Eugcn,  dcr  cdle 
Ritter/'  commemorates  the  victory  of  Belgrade,  In  thef  oUowing 
year,  1718,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the 
conclusion  of  peace^  he  again  took  the  field;  but  the  treaty  of 
Passarowlts  (July  ai,  X718)  put  an  end  to  hostilities  at  the 
moment  when  the  prince  had  well-founded  hopes  of  obtaining 
still  more  important  successes  than  those  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  even  of  reaching  Constantinople,  and  dictating  a  peace  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosporus. 

As  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  up  to  X734  held  by 
Eugene,  had  now  for  some  reason  been  bestowed  on  a  sister  of 
the  emperor,  the  prince  was  appointed  vicar-gcneral  of  Italy, 
with  a  pension  of  300,000  florins.  Though  still  retaining  his 
ofiicial  position  and  much  of  his  influence  at  court,  his  personal 
relations  with  the  emperor  were  not  so  cordial  as  before,  and  he 
suffered  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  or  anti-German  party. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  political  intrigues  was  the  con- 
spiracy of  Tedeschi  and  Nimptsch  against  the  prince  in  1719. 
On  discovering  this  the  prince  went  to  the  emperor  and  threatened 
to  lay  down  all  his  offices  if  the  conspirators  were  not  punished, 
and  after  some  resistance  he  achieved  his  purpose.  During  the 
years  of  peace  between  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  and  the  War  of 
the  PoHsh  Succession,  Eugene  occupied  himself  with  the  arts 
and  with  literature,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  devote 
little  of  his  time.  This  new  interest  led  him  to  correspond  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe.    But  the  contest 


which  arose  out  of  the  suecession  of  Augustus  11.  to  the  tbrooe 
of  Poland  having  afforded  Austria  a  pretext  for  atucking  France, 
war  was  resolved  on,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Eugene  (1734). 
In  spite  of  this,  however^  he  was  appointed  to  command  tlie  army 
destined  to  act  upon  the  Rhine,  which  from  the  cOmmcocemeni 
bad  very  superior  forces  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  it  could  not  prevent 
the  capture  of  Philipsburg  after  a  long  siege,  it  at  least  prevented 
the  enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.  Ftifice  Eugene,  having  now 
attained  his  seventy-fiist  year,  no  longer  possessed  the  vigour 
and  activity  necessary  for  a  general  in  the  field,  and  he  welcomed 
the  p^ce  which  was  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  October  X755.  On 
his  return  to  Vienna  his  heakh  dediaed  tuon  and  more,  and  he 
died  in  that  caintai  on  the  sxst  of  April  1736,  leaving  an  saaotuat 
inheritance  to  his  niece,  the  princess  Victoria  of  Savoy. 

Of  a  character  cold  and  severe,  Prince  Eugene  had  almost 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  g^ory.  He  died  unmarried,  and 
seemed  so  little  susceptible  to  female  influence  that  he  was 
styled  a  Mars  without  a  Venus.  That  he  was  one  of  the  great 
captains  of  history  is  uxuversally  admitted.  He  was  strangely 
uiiUke  the  commanders  of  his  time  in  many  respects,  thoogli  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  was,  when  he  saw  fit  to  fdlow  the  accepted 
rules,  equal  to  any  In  careful  and  methodical  strategy.  The 
spedal  characteristics  Of  his  generalship  were  imagination,  fiery 
energy,  and  a  tactical  resolution  which  was  rare  indeed  in  tl^ 
xSth  century.  Despising  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  as  much  as  be 
exposed  his-own,  it  was  always  by  persevering  efforts  and  great 
sacrifices  that  he  obtained  victory.  His  almost  invariable 
success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Austrian  army  to  a  point 
which  it  never  reached  either  before  or  since  his  day.  War  was 
with  him  a  passion.  Always  on  the  march,  in  camps,  or  on  the 
field  of  battle  during  more  than  fifty  years,  and  under  the  reigns 
of  three  emperors,  he  had  scarcely  passed  two  years  together 
without  fighting.  Yet  his  poHtical  activity  was  not  inconsiderable, 
and  his  advice  was  always  sound  and  well-considered;  while  ie 
his  government  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  exercised  tbrougii 
the  marquis  de  Pri6,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  oppose  the  xnasy 
wild  schemes,  such  as  Law's  Mississippi  project,  in  which  the 
times  were  so  fertile.  His  interest  in  literature  and  art  has  been 
alluded  to  above.  His  palace  in  Vienna,  and  the  Belvedere  near 
that  dty,  his  library,  and  his  collection  of  paintings,  were  re> 
nowned.  Prince  Eugene  was  a  man  of  the  middle  sze,  but. 
upon  the  whole,  well  made;  the  cast  of  his  visage  was  somewhat 
long,  his  mouth  moderate  and  almost  always  qpen;  his  e^'cs 
were  black  and  animated,  and  his  complexion  such  as  became  a 
warrior. 

See  A.  v.  Ameth,  Pririi  Eugen  (3  vols. ,  Vienna,  T858 :  and  ed. .  1 86 '^ : 
H.  v.  Sybel,  Prinu  Emgen  tfon  Savoyen  (Munich.  1868);  Austraa 
official  history,  FMMAgt  df  Prvueu  Eiaen  sps  SoMygm  (Vienaa, 
1876):  Mallcwn,  Prine$  Eu^«n€  (London,  1888):  Heller,  ilti*- 
l&rische  Korrgspondent  des  Prtnun  Euiens  (Vicana.  1848);  Krvn. 
Print  *  Eugen  (Freiburg,^  1899);  Osterr.  mititariscke  Zeitsfknfi 
C*  Streffleur  ") ;  Ridler'a  OOert.  Arckn  fir  CeschickU  (1831-18^!  . 
ArekMo  ilorte*  ItaUea,  voL  17;  UituU,  de»  InUUmU  fOr  ^uerr. 
GeHkkhtsf«^s€kimi,  vol.  13. 

The  political  memoirs  attributed  to  Prince  Eugene  (ed.  Sartori 
Tubingen,  1813)  arc  spurious;  see  BAhm.  Die  Sammlung  der  kintsf' 
lassenen  pditischen  Sckriften  des  Printen  Ettgens  (FreibuiY.  1900). 

EUOENB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lane  county,  Oregon, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  WiUamettc  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about 
X2S  m-  S.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (Z900)  3236,  of  whom  237  w«Tt 
foreign-bom;  (1910  Federal  census)  9009.  Eugene  is  served 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  by  interurban  electric 
railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  fertile  prairie, 
at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills  and  within  view  of  the  peaks  (4 
the  Coast  Range;  the  streets  are  pleasantly  shaded  with  Oregcs 
maples.  The  dty  is  most  widely  known  as  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  This  institution,  opened  in  1876  and  ha\-in^ 
95  instructors  and  734  students  in  1907-1908,  occupies  eight 
buildings  on  a  grassy  slope  along  the  river  bank,  and  embraces  a 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  a  college  of  eng^ecring, 
a  graduate  school,  and  (at  Portland)  a  school  of  law  and  a  scbcol 
of  medicine.  In  the  dty  is  the  Eugene  Divinity  School  of  the 
Disdples  of  Christ,  opened  in  1895.  Eugene  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural  district;  does  a  large  business 
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in  gmfa,  fruit,  hops,  cattle,  wool  tnd  hitnber,  and  has  various 
nanuiactures,  including  flour,  lumber,  %rooUen  goods  and  canned 
fruit.    Kigene  was  lettkd  in  1854,  and  was  first  incorporated 

in  1M4. 

BUOXNICS  (from  the  Gr.  tiytuHjit,  welt  bore),  the  modem 
name  given  to  the  science  which  deab  with  the  influences  which 
improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race,  but  more  particularly 
with  those  which  develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and 
which  generally  serves  to  diaseminate  knowledge  and  encourage 
action  in  the  direction  of  perpetuating  a  higher  racial  standard. 
The  founder  of  this  science  may  be  said  to  be  Sir  Francis  Galton 
iq.9.)f  who  has  done  much  to  further  its  study,  not  only  by  his 
writings,  but  by  the  esublishment  of  a  research  fellowship  and 
scholarship  in  eugenics  in  the  university  of  London.  The  aim 
of  the  science  as  laid  down  by  Galton  is  to  bring  as  many  in- 
fluences as  can  reasonably  be  employed,  to  cause  the  useful 
classes  in  the  community  to  contribute  titort  than  their  proportion 
to  the  next  generation.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  die  science 
has  advancMl  beyond  the  stage  of  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  heredity,  so  far  as  they  are  surely  known,  and 
endeavouring  to  promote  their  further  study.  Useful  work  has 
been  done  in  the  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  various  condi- 
tions affecting  the  science,  such  as  the  rates  with  which  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  ancient  and  modern  nations  have  contributed 
in  dvic  usefulness  to  the  population  at  various  times,  the  in- 
heritance of  ability,  the  influences  which  affect  marriage,  &c. 

Worits  by  Gallon  bearing  on  eugenics  are:  Heredittujf  Genius 
(2nd  ed..  1892),  Human  Faculty  (i8l^),  Natural  Inheritance  (18S9), 
Husiey  Lecture  0/  the  Anthropot.  InU.  on  the  PofsiUe  Improvement 
of  the  Human  Breed  under  the  existing  Conditions  oj  Law  and  Sentiment 
(1901);  see  also  Biometriha  (a  journal  for  the  statistical  study  of 
biological  problems,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  in 
I9<»)- 

EUGiNIB  [Marie-Euc£kie-Icnace-Aucustxn£  dz  Montijo] 
C1826-  ),  wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the  French, 
daughter  of  Don  Cipriauo  Guzman  y  Porto  Carrcro,  count  of 
Teba;  subsequently  count  of  Montijo  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
was  born  at  Grenada  on  the  5th  of  May  1&26.  Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  VVilliaro  Kirkpatrick,  United  States  consul  at 
Malaga,  a  Scotsman  by  birth  and  an  American  by  nationality. 
Her  childhood  was  spent  in  Madrid,  but  after  XS34  she  lived  with 
ber  mother  and  sister  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  she  was  educated, 
like  so  many  French  girls  of  good  family,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sacr^Coeur.  AVhen  Louis  Napoleon'  became  president  of  the 
Republic  she  appeared  frequently  with  her  mother  at  the  balls 
given  by  the  prince  president  at  the  Elysie,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  future  husband.  In  November 
1852  mother  and  daughter  were  invited  to  Fontaineblcau,  and 
in  the  picturesque  hunting  parties  the  beautiful  young  Spaniard, 
who  showed  herself  an  expert  horsewoman,  was  greatly  admired 
by  all  present  and  by  the  host  in  particular.  Three  weeks  later, 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  Empire  was  formally  proclaimed, 
and  during  a  series  of  fdtes  at  Compiegne,  which  lasted  eleven 
days  (19th  to  30th  December),  the  emperor  became  more  and 
more  fascinated.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
Mdlle  de  Montijo,  who  had  necessarily  exdted  much  jealousy 
and  hostility  in  the  female  world,  had  reason  to  complain  that 
she  had  been  insulted,  by  the  wife  of  an  official  personage.  On 
hearing  of  it  the  emperor  said  to  her,  "Je  vous  vengerai"; 
and  within  three  days  he  made  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
In  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  32nd  of  January  he  formally 
announced  his  engagement,  and  justified  what  some  people 
considered  a  mesalliance.  "  I  have  preferred,"  he  said,  *'  a 
woman  whom  I  love  and  respect  to  a  womsn  unknown  to  me, 
with  whom  an  alliance  would  have  had  advantages  mixed  with 
sacrifices."  Of  her  whom  he  had  chosen  he  ventured  to  make  a 
prediction:  "  Endowed  with  all  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  she 
will  be  the  ornament  of  the  throne,  and  in  the  day  of  danger  she 
will  become  one  of  its  courageous  supports."  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  30th  of  January 
1853.  On  the  i6th  of  March  1856  the  emptess  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  received  the  title  of  Prince  Imperial.  The  emperor's 
prediction  regarding  her  was  not  belied  by  .events.    By  her 


beauty,  elegance  and  charm  of  manner  she  contributed  brgei^ 
to  the  brilUancy  of  the  imperial  r6gime,  and  when  the  end  came, 
she  was,  as  the  official  EnquHe  made  by  her  enemies  proved, 
one  of  the  very  few  who  showed  calmness  and  courage  in  face  of 
the  rising  tkie  of  revolution.  The  empress  acted  three  times  ak 
regent  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,«~&  2859,  1865  and 
1870, — and  she  was  generally  consulted  on  important  qnesiians. 
When  the  emperor  vacillated  between  two  lines  of  policy  she 
generally  urged  on  him  the  bolder  course;  she  deprecated 
everything  unding  to  diminish  the  temporal  power  of.  the 
papacy,  and  she  disapproved  of  the  emperor's  liberal  policy  at 
the  dose  of  his  icign.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  she  fled  to 
England,  and  settled  with  the  emperor  and  hcrson  at  Chislehurst^ 
After  the  emperor's  death  she  removed  to  Farnborough,  where  she 
built  a  mausoleum  to  his  memory.  In  1879  her  son  was  killed 
in  the  Zulu  War,  and  in  the  following  year  she  visited  the  spot 
and  brought  back  the  body  to  be  interred  beside  thatof  hisfather. 
At  Farnborough,  and  in  a  villa  she  built  at  Cap  Martin  on  the 
Riviera,  she  .continued  to  live  in  retirement,  following  closely  the 
course  oi  events,  but  abstaining  from  all  interference  in  French 
politics. 

EUGENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. 

EucENius  I.,  pope  from  654  to  657.  Elected  on  the  banish- 
ment of  Martin  I.  by  the  emperor  Constans  II.,  and  at  the  height 
of  the  Monolhelite  crisis,  he  showed  greater  deference  than  his 
predecessor  to  the  emperor's  wishes,  and  made  no  public  stand 
against  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  He,  however,  held  no 
communication  with  them,  being  closely  watched  in  this  respect 
by  Roman  <^inion. 

£vcENii»  II.,  pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen  to 
Succeed  Pascal  I.  in  824.  His  election  did  not  take  place  without 
difliculty.  Eugenius  was  the  candidate  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
clerical  faction  brought  forward  a  competitor.  But  the  monk 
Wala,  the  representative  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  succeeded  in 
arranging  matters,  and  Eugenius  was  elected.  Lothair.  however, 
came  to  Rome  in  person,  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  redress  many  abuses  in  the  papal  administration,  to  vest  the 
election  of  the  p<^  in  the  nobles,  and  to  confirm  the  statute 
that  no  pope  should  be  consecrat^  until  his  election  had  the 
approval  of  the  emperor.  A  council  which  assembled  at  Romo 
during  the  reign  of  Eugenius  passed  several  enactments  for  the 
restoration  of  church  discipline,  took  measures  for  the  foundatioa 
of  schools  and  chapters,  and  decided  against  priests  wearing  a 
secular  dress.or  engaging  in  secular  occupations.  Eugenius  also 
adopted  various  provisions  for  thecare  of  the  poor  and  of  widows 
and  orphans.    He  died  in  827.  (L.  D.*) 

EucENios  III.  (Bernardo  Paganelli),  pope  from  the  15th  of 
February  1145  to  the  8tk  of  July  11 53,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was 
abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  St  Anastasius  at  Rome 
when  suddenly  elected  to  succeed  Lucius  II.  His  friend  and 
instructor,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  most  influential  ecclesiastic 
of  the  time,  remonstrated  against  his  election  on  account  of  his 
"  innocence  and  simplicity,"  but  Bernard  soon  acquiesced  and 
continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  papacy  throughout  £u- 
genius's  pontificate.  It  was  to  Eugenius  that  Bernard  addressed 
his  famous  work  De  consideraiioHc.  Immediately  after  his 
election,  the  Roman  senators  demanded  the  pope's  renunciation 
of  temporal  power.  He  refused  and  fled  to  Farfa,  where  he  was 
cmisecrated  on  the  17th  of  February.  By  treaty  of  December 
1 145  he  recognised  the  republic  under  his  suzerainty,  substituted 
a  papal  prefect  for  the  "  patrician  "  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  celebrated  schismatic,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  however,  put 
himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy,  re-established  the  patridanate,  and  forced 
the  pope  to  leave  Rome.  Eugenius  had  already,  00  hearing  of 
the  fall  of  Edessa,  addressed  a  letter  to  Louis  VII.  of  France 
(December  X145),  announcing  the  Second  Crusade  and  granting 
plenary  indulgence  under  the  usual  conditions  to  those  who 
would  take  the  cross;  and  in  January  1147  he  journeyed  to 
France  to  further  preparations  for  the  holy  war  aiKl  to  seek  aid 
in  the  constant  feuds  at  Rome.  After  holding  synods  at  Parii^ 
Reims  and  Trier,  he  letunied  to  Italy  i*  June  zx43  and  took  up 
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ha  midcoot  U  Vitetbo.    The  [oUowins  DSBth  he  ucommuni' 
caled  Anold  ol  Bmcit  in  *  tynod  at  Crcmoni,  and  thcnceEonl 
devoted  moM  ol  his  eaagia  to  the  nar/cry  ol  bit  see.    As  thi 
icuill  of  negotUtioos  beivrceii  Frederick  Barbaioua  aJid  iht 
Romuu,  Euginiia  wu  finiliy  enabled  In  rliud  to  Rome  in 
Decemher  iisi.  but  d«d  in  the  loUowisc  July.    He  wa).i 
cccdcd  by  Anutasui  IV.    Eugeniui  leiained  the  (loic  vir 
of  jnoaasljciim  throushout  hb  htotmy  careeri  md  was  dci 
levercBced  tor  bis  pemnil  chancicc.     Hii  (amb  ia  Si  Pel 
acquired  fame  [or  minculous  cum,  md  he  wai  pranour 
bksed  by  PUii  IX.  Id  liji. 

The  ctM  Bum  for  the  cwnr  ot  Euieniiu  tri.  are  Kn  In 

in  i.  P.  Miine,  Ptlwl.  LU.,  volt.  106.  iSa,  iBi,  and  In  BitlaMfat 
4'TEaliiii  Cla.ui,  vol  57  (Paria,  1»9'"  '"  "'"  '  ---■-■ 
BoKinJ.  M. -■-'■    "    -> 


by  John  of  Si 

BeTj. 
Awt.'n 

dttUto 
kuilcr,' 


IS  IV.  (Gabriel  Coodulmieri),  p^ie  [rom  the  jrd  ol 
jM  famUy  in  i]Sj.     H<  '■--■■ 


Gregory  Xll.,  by  whgm  be  v 
and  Uicr  caidiiuJ-pikst  of  S' 


a,  papal 


dmmc  I  he  poniincale 
raiappqlnied  bishop  ol 

.:iMiriiiiiTiu(cvcrc.    HbviolcDt 
ihe  reCatioiu  ol  his  pndcceuor, 
Uartin  V.,  at  once  invgjved  him  in  a  urioui  cooml  wilh  the 

o(Eugcnius')pon[i£cile  was  IhefriMl  alruggk  between  pope  and 
counciL  Oa  the  ijrd  ol  July  ij ji  hii  kgale  opened  Ihe  couniil 
of  Basel  which  had  been  convened  by  tlarlin,  but,  distnisilul 
ol  iu  purpose!  tnd  moved  by  ihe  imall  gitcndanre,  the  pope 
tened  a  bull  on  Ihe  iSih  ol  December  14J1.  dissolving  the  council 
and  calling  a  nex  one  to  meet  in  eighieea  months  a(  Bologna. 

molutions  by  uhich  [he  council  of  Coosiance  had  been  declared 
auperior  10  the  pope,  and  cited  Euficnius  10  appear  at  Basel. 

emperor  at  Rome  on  the  jtat  of  May  14^,  by  uhich  ibc  pope 

Holy  See,  icknowledged  the  council  ai  ecumenical  (15th  of 
December  i4jj).  The  at^blishmcnt  ol  an  Lnsuireciionary  re- 
public al  Rome  dtovehim  into  exile  in  hUy  1434,  and,  although 
Ihe  cily  wu  reitorcd  to  ebtdience  ia  Ihe  following  October,  he 
remained  at  FloreiH«  and  Bologna.  Meanwhile  ihe  struggle 
with  the  council  biolce  out  anew.  Eugenius  at  length  convened 
a  rival  councU  at  Fermni  on  Ihe  Blh  ol  January  ujS  and  ci- 
commuDicaled  Ihe  prelates  assembled  at  Basel  The  rauli  i>as 
(hat  the  latter  formally  deposed  him  as  a  hcKlic  on  the  islh  of 
June  i(jg,  and  in  the  fallowing  November  eleci*d  the  arabiinus 
Amadeui  Vlll..  duke  ol  Savoy,  anlipope  under  the  title  ol 
Felii  V.  The  conduct  ol  Fiance  and  Ormany  seemed  to 
warrant  thb  action,  for  Charles  VU.  had  introduced  the  decrees 
dI  the  council  of  Basel,  with  tlighl  changes,  inlo  the  former 
Dountty  through  Ihe  Fngnulic  Saaction  ol  Bouigei  (}lb  at  July 
143H).  and  the  diet  of  Maini  had  deprived  thept^of  mosCof  his 
tights  in  the  latter  country  (ifith  of  fclaitb  14J9I.  At  Florence, 
whither  the  council  of  Fcnara  had  been  transferred  on  account 
of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague,  »aa  effected  in  July  14]4  a  union 
wilh  Ihe  Cieelu.  which,  as  ibe  mult  of  poliikal  necessitiea, 
proved  but  temporary.  This  union  was  lollowed  by  othcit  ol 
even  less  liability.  Eugenius  signed  an  agteenent  vilh  the 
Amenlanaon  the  und  of  November  ujQ,and  with  a  pan  ol  the 
lacobke*  in  144];  and  la  1445  he  itccived  the  Ncstoriana  and 


n  Ibe  Turkbk  adnwcc. 


Mamnita.     He  did  Ut  bat  U 
pledging  one-fifih  of  tha  papal  in 

out  in  I44J,  but  which  met  with  overwhelming  ddeii. 
rival,  Felix  V.,  meanwhile  obtained  iraall  recognilion,  and 
laltei'i  ahlBt  advixr,  Aeneas  Sylviua  Piccokwilni,  made  pi 
with  Eugenius  in  1441.  The  pope's  leeognitiHi  cf  the  clauB 
Naples  1^  King  Alphonso  of  Aragon  withdrew  ilie  last  is 
support  from  the  council  of  Basel,  and  enabled  him  to  nuke  a 
victorious  entry  inlo  Rone  on  the  iSth  of  September  144J, 
alter  an  exile  of  nearly  leu  yean.  His  protests  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  «l  Bourgca  wen  ineSeclual.  but  by  means 
ol  Ihe  Coocctdat  of  the  Princes,  negotiated  by  Picadomini  wiih 
the  cledors  in  February  1447.  the  wbob  of  Germany  declared 
a^inst  the  antipope.  Although  he  pontificate  had  been  la 
stormy  and  unhappy  thai  he  a  mid  la  have  regretted  an  his 
death-bed  tha  t  he  ever  left  his  mooaitery,  neverthelcis  Eugeiiius's 
victory  over  the  council  of  Basel  and  bis  eOocu  in  bebalf  ol 
church  unity  contributed  greatly  to  break  down  the  condliar 
movement  and  restore  the  papacy  to  the  position  iL  had  held 
before  Ihe  Great  Schism.  Eugenius  was  dignified  In  demeanour, 
but  incapericncA]  and  vadUallng  in  aclnn  and  eiciuble  in 
temper.  Bitter  in  his  hatred  ol  heresy,  he  yet  di^layvd  great 
kindneaslo  Ihe  poor.    He  laboured  to  reform  the  nunaaticoi^eii. 

Although  a  type  of  the  austere  monk  in  his  private  life,^  was  a 
sincere  Iriend  ol  art  and  learning,  and  in  i4j<  re-cslablisbcd 
finally  the  univeisily  at  Rome.     He  died  on  the  ijrd  ol  Fcbniaiy 

14  Ecded  by  Nicholas  V. 

cifulOu  PoBc!.  vol,  I,,  trans,  by  F.  I.  Anlraboi 
<!.  :rei(htDn,  ihiUn  ff  IMi  Papaij.  vol  jfLondoo. 

M  on  (London,  1900-1001);  K.  J.  von  Hefefc. 

ti  :d.  7,  tnd  «l. ;  H.  H.  Milman,  Lalin  Ckriilime,, 

vD  );i^.\o\tt,EKi9Sihia6i PiatUmimi.m.  i.i 

>i  .  SiH.i  IV..  ed.V  K.  Hayn  (Cologne.  1*961. 

Tl  .Ic  onicle  by  TKhacten  in  [fo«ck-s  *irf™^ 

*(...._-.  I.  (C.H.HA.) 

EUOEMOL(aM^f{iidfocsf,eHpHicgfi'iO,C,.K,A,lnadoriferout 
prlncipkr;  il  is  the  chief  const  it  ueni  ol  oil  ol  cloves,  and  occurs  ia 
many  other  essential  oils.  Itmnbesynlheiicillyprcpstedbythe 
reduclfonofconHeiylalcohol,(HO)(CHil)C,Hi'CH:CH-CHflH, 
which  occurs  in  combination  with  glucose  in  Ihe  glucosidc 
coniferin,  C,(HnOt.  It  b  a  colourtesa  oil  boiling  at  141J  C, 
and  having  a  spicy  odour.  On  oiidalion  with  potasium  per- 
ntanganme  it  gives  homovanillin,  vanillin,  &c.)  with  chnmic 

and  acetic  acid,  whibt  nitric  acid  oildtics  it  lo  oxalic  add.  By 
the  action  of  alkatb  It  h  converted  mio  iso-eugenol,  which  on 
oxidation  yields  vanillin,  the  odorous  principle  of  vanilta  (q.r.). 
Thb  Iranslormatbn  ol  ally!  phcnob  inlo  piopenyl  phenols  ii 
very  general  (sec  Brr.,  iSSs,  11,  p.  J747;  iSpo,  ij,  p.  Mj). 
Alkali  [usion  olcugcnol  gives  prolocalechuicacid.  The  amount 
ol  in  oil  ol  cloves  can  be  estimated  by  acetylaiion,  in 
of  pyridine  (A.  Verley  and  Ft.  Bacbing,  Bcr..  1901,  j4, 
]]S0)-     C/iatittlal,  an  isomer  ol  eugenol,  occurs  in  ibe  ethereal 
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bom  at  Menana,  in 

n  I'rloponncte},  IkHirlihcd  about  jooa.c,  and  lived  at  the  court 
if  Cassander.  He  b  chicSy  known  by  his  Sacrtd  IlitUrf 
'I»pA  aiiaypa4fft},  a  philosophical  romance,  based  upon  archaic 
inscripliDns  which  he  claimed  to  have  found  during  fciB  Uavets  in 
rarious  parts  of  Greece.  He  particularly  relics  upon  an  account 
)f  early  history  which  he  dbcovered  on  a  goMen  pilhr  in  a  temolc 
of  Fanchaea  when  on  a  voyage  mund  the  a 
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doubt  that  Ihit  island   b 
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(iniEtnary.     In  Ilits  worlc  }ie  for  ttit  fint  lima  lyltciniliicd  an 
dd  (Mmil  (pcihapi  Phoenician)  melhod  ol  inlirpKting  ihe 

popu^  myibfl,  usenijig  ihaL  the  god%  who  fonncd  Ibe  chief 
objctu  of  popular  worship  had  been  originally  henn  and 
conquffoi,  who  had  thus  earned  a  cbim  Lo  Lhe  vcDcnTicn  of 
Ihdr  labjtcts.  Thi>  s>^I«n  ipiead  wtdriy.  and  the  urijt  Chris- 
liana  HpnHally  appealed  to  it  as  a  confiniialion  of  Iheir  belief 
Ihal  ancienl  mylhotogy  was  merely  an  agcrcgalc  of  fables  of 
human  invtnlion.  Euhemerus  was  a  firm  upholder  ol  the 
Cyremic  philoaophy,  and  by  many  ancient  writers  b*  was 
Trgarded  as  an  atheists  His  work  was  IransLaled  by  Ennius 
Into  Lalin,  but  Ihe  mrk  Usell  is  lost,  and  of  the  translation  only 
■n  fngment! 


Euhcrnerism.     Then 

>nd  the  apotheosis 
lelijious  drvelopniM 


of    [| 


_  primitive  peoplet  il  is  p4ulbl( 
to  trace  the  evolution  of  family  and  Tribal  Rods  ft^m  grtai  chieli 
and  warriors.  All  theoties  Dl  iriigitm  which  give  prominenci 
to  anceitor  worship  and  the  cult  of  the  dead 
catent  Euhcmcritlic.  But  as  the  sole  tiplanai 
of  Ihe  Idea  of  gods  ft  is  not  accepted  by  student 
religion.  Ilhad,howevn,canBdcnblcvD£urln  Pnnce.  In  Ihe 
iSth  century  the  thbt  Banicr.  in  his  UyHnlctic  rl  lafnblttt- 
fliqntts  par  I'kiiltirr,  wm  frankly  Euhtmerisl  ic ;  olkcr  leading 
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1  great 


It-Croii,  Raoul  Kochclte,  E«. 

I«(W«  {M. 

— , , — itaim.    IM-,. 

(Kenipni.   i«6o)i  Dilo^Kcrol^ 


in  dfr  AiexandriHtruU,  vol.  i.  {Leipaij.  1B9I];  and  worki 
paniive  Ttligiofl  and  nrylholofy. 

BUliBmnnBI.  [irLCNSPiECEL],  till,  the  name  ol  a  German 
folk-hero,  and  the  title  of  a  popular  German  chipbook  on  the 
■ubject.of  Ihe  beginning  of  the  lAth  century.  The  oldest  eiisiing 
German  Int  of  the  book  was  printed  at  Sirasiburg  ini;i5 
lEiHtaraieclliiliiniHHDyl  Vlenitiitdttbennrniimlatidca 
Briuunntt),  and  again  in  isi*  This  is  not  in  the  original 
dialect^  which  *BS  undoubtedly  Low  Saion,  but  in  High  German, 
the  translation  having  been  formeriyaicri bed—but  on insulhcicnt 
evidence — 10  the  Catholic  satirist  Thomai  Mumet,  Its  hcio, 
Tin  Eulenspiegel  or  Ullnspiegil.  (he  »9n  of  a  peasant,  was  born 
■t  Kneitlmgrn  in  Brunswick,  at  the  end  o[  the  ijth  or  al  the 
be^nningof  the  14th  century.  He  died,  according  to  tradition. 
St  Malln  near  Lubctk  in  ijje.  Tie  >rsls  and  practical  jokes 
ascribed  to  htm  were  collected — i(  we  nuy  believe  a  statement 
In  one  of  the  old  printl—in  14S};  but  In  any  case  Ihe  edition 
of  iji;  was  not  eirn  the  oldest  High  German  edition.  Eulen- 
spiegel himicif  is  locally  auocialcd  with  the  Low  German  area 
extending  from  Magdeburg  la  Hioover,  and  Iiom  LUneburg  10 
(he  Han  Mounlains.  He  is  the  wily  peasant  who  loves  to 
exercise  hJs  wEt  and  roguery  on  the  tradespeople  of  the  lawns, 
above  sU,  on  the  inidLCCpers;  but  pHcsti,  noblemen,  even 
princes,  an  also  among  hi>  victin)*.  His  victories  are  often 
polplleis,  toon  often  brulah  he  noops  vrithoul  hesitation  lo 
acurriliiy  and  obscenity,  while  of  the  finer,  sharper  wit  which 
Ihe  humanists  and  ibc  Italians  inttpduced  into  the  anecdote, 
he  haslilllc  or  nothing.  His  jests  are  coarsely  practical,  and  his 
salice  loins  on  c^as  distinct  Ions.  In  fact,  this  chapbook  might 
be  described  as  the  retaliation  of  the  pcisanl  on  the  lovmsman 
who  in  the  I4lh  and  15th  centuries  had  begun  to  bolt  down 
iqxin  Ihc  country  boor  as  a  natural  inleiior. 

In  ipile  of  its  tsMnlially  Low  Cctman  character,  Balrnipitfl 
was  cilTemely  papular  in  other  lands,  and,  at  an  early  dale, 
was  iransLaled  into  Dutch.  French.  English,  Latin,  Danish, 
Swedish.  Bohemian  and  Polish.  In  England,  "  Howlegla*  " 
(Scottish.  Helliilai)  his  long  a  famlliat  figure;  bis  feMs  were 
rapidly  adapted  to  Englidi  conditions,  and  appropriated  In  Ihe 
collections  associated  with  Robin  GoodfellDw,  Scogan  and  others. 
Ben  Juhnacai  refers  IS  him4S"  Howleglass  "  and  "  UleBsptegel  " 
Id  his  tfoifiK  ^  iIk  FirtkucU  Iilti,  PMttmr,  AlrkmiU  ud 


Sad  Siefirrd,  and  a  ven«  by  Taylor  Ibe  "  inuj  p«cl  "  m 
■een  to  imphf  that  the  *■  OwUgUase  "  was  a  familiar  pop 
type.  Till  EulenspiegelV  "  merry  pranks  *'  have  been  miadf 
tbfect   of  a   wed.known  orchestral  aymphony  by  Rid 
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Pronromani  in  DeulKhland.     hi  Qntlltn  umi  ferirtntn. 


Sec  >]»  C.  Waller  in 
I  I.  Further  edilioos 
nilTter.  undated  (reprr^ 
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!  Eilwt,  >HJ.  lMJ-1537  and  IJjS;  Cotogn*. 
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printed  by  Scrv; 

.  >M».  iMJ-'Si?  *> 

Mfiimrg,  iMO  and 

'Js4.  ic.  Johadn  Fi«chart  pii'bliSed  an  adapiaiioi 

iuiion  in  iee4  (Ind  ed.,  1878);  IhciV  is  alio  one  t^  K-  rannier  id 
Rcclam-i  UnmnaaMiMrli  (18S1).  The  taiUeU  inulation  was 
that  into  Dutch,  printed  by  Hoochilinlca  at  Antwerp  (Royal  Lib.. 
Copenhaffen) ;  It  ts  undalM,  but  may  have  appeared  a«  early  a* 
IJtl.  See  facsimile  reprint  by  M.  Niiluifl(lht  Kacne,  TM8).  This 
•crved  as  the  bub  i«  the  b«  Fie>ct>  venioa:    Vlni^^.  He  H 

■  531).     Reprint,  ediled  Iw  r   ' ~-  ■'^' 

jpwaidi  of 


Coptand  in  (hm  t<i 


H  JMoJa 


print  by  F.  Ouvry  (iWiT). 
orint  ol  a  still  older  EnsTisI 
aluvum  povcucs  fiwinent 
<■  E*ila<ti  (190J).  In  i;) 
Li}r  luti  Unry  Attnliimm 
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EULBIt,  LEOKHARD  (i]07-i)8j),  Swiss  math^nalician. 
was  bom  at  Basel  en  the  islh  of  April  1707,  bis  father  Paul 
Euler,  who  had  considerable  attainmenls  as  a  milbcmalidan, 
being  Calvinisiic  pastor  of  Ihe  neighbouring  village  of  Riechcn. 
Aftct  re«iving  preliminary  insiruciions  in  mathematics  ftom 
his  father,  he  was  sent  10  the  univenily  ol  Basel,  where  geonMlty 
soon  became  his  favourite  study.  His  mathematical  genius 
gaioed  for  him  a  high  place  In  the  esteem  of  Jean  Bernoulli,  who 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Eunpt, 
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applialian  of  his  mathematical  knowledge;  and  he  also  altended 
the  medical  lectures  at  Basel.  While  he  was  engaged  in  physio- 
higieal  rraearches.  he  composed  a  diucriaiion  on  the  naiuir 
and  propagation  of  sound,  and  an  answer  10  a  priie  question 
concerning  the  masiing  of  ships,  10  which  Ihe  French  Academy 
of  Sdenccs  adjudged  the  scCTnd  rank  in  Ihe  year  1717. 

In  1797,  on  Ibe  inviialion  of  Calherine  I..  Euler  look  np  hh 
residence  in  Si  Pctcisburg.  and  wss  made  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  lA  Sciences.  In  1730  he  became  professor  of  physics, 
and  in  17J1  be  succeeded  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  the  chair  of  naihe- 
tnalics.  Al  Ihc  commencement  of  his  new  career  he  enncbed 
the  academical  collection  with  many  memdis.  which  ticiled 
a  noble  emulation  between  him  and  the  fiemouUii.  though  (his 
did  D0[  hi  anv  wav  afiecl  (heir  friendship.  Il  was  si  (his  time 
itegral  calculus  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection, 
ilyllcal  o] 
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U> »  greater  sim^city ,  and  threw  new  light  on  nearly  all  parts  of 
pUK  mathematics.  In  1 735  a  problem  proposed  by  the  academy, 
for  the  solution  of  which  several  eminent  malhematidans  had 
demanded  the  space  of  some  months,  was  solved  by  Euler  in 
three  days.but  the  effort  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered 
his  life  and  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  right  eye.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  2758  adjudged  the  prize  to  his 
memoir  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  fire,  and  in  1740  his 
treatise  on  the  tides  shared  the  prize  with  those  of  Colin  Maclaurin 
and  Daniel  Bernoulli — a  higher  honour  than  if  he  had  carried 
it  away  from  inferior  rivals. 

In  1 74 1  Euler  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great 
10  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  professor  of  mathematics.  He  enriched  the  last 
volume  of  the  Melanges  or  Miscellanies  of  Berlin  with  five 
memoirs,  and  these  were  followed,  with  an  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  a  great  number  of  important  researches,  which  arc  scattered 
throughout  the  annual  memoirs  of  the  Prussian  Academy.  At 
the  same  time  he  continued  his  philosophical  contributions  to 
the  Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  which  granted  him  a  pension  in 
1743.  The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Russians  was 
strikingly  shown  in  1760,  when  a  farm  he  occupied  near  Char- 
lotteoburg  happened  to  be  pillaged  by  the  invading  Russian 
army.  On  its  being  ascertained  that  the  farm  belonged  to 
Euler,  the  genera!  immediately  ordered  compensation  to  be  paid, 
and  the  empress  Elizabeth  sent  an  additional  sum  of  four 
thousand  crowns. 

In  1766  Euler  with  difiiculty  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  return  to  St  Petersburg,  to  which  he  had  been 
originally  invited  by  Catherine  II.  Soon  after  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg  a  cataract  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  ultimately 
deprived  him  almost  entirely  of  sight.  It  was  in  these  circum- 
stances that  he  dictated  to  his  servant,  a  tailor's  apprentice,  who 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  AnUitung 
BUT  Algebra  (1770),  a  work  which,  though  purely  elementary, 
displays  the  mathematical  genius  of  its  author,  and  is  still 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class.  Another  task  to 
which  he  set  himself  immediately  after  his  return  to  St  Petersburg 
was  the  preparation  of  his  LeUres  d  une  princesse  d^Allemagne 
sur  qutlques  sujets  dt  physique  et  de  pkihsopkie  (3  vols.,  176&- 
1773).  They  were  written  at  the  request  of  the  princess  of 
Anhalt-Dessau,  and  contain  an  admirably  clear  exposition  of  the 
principal  facts  of  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics  and  physical 
astronomy.  Theory,  however,  is  frequently  unsoundly  applied 
in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  Eulcr'a  strength 
lay  rather  in  pure  than  in  applied  mathematics. 

In  1755  Euler  had  been  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  some  time  afterwards  the 
academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of  his  memoirs  Concerning 
the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions  of  the  Planets.  The  two  prizo- 
questions  proposed  by  t^  same  academy  for  1770  and  1773  were 
designed  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  theory  of  the  moon's  motion. 
Euler,  assisted  by  his  eldest  son  Johann  Albert,  was  a  competitor 
for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  both.  In  the  second  memoir 
he  reserved  for  further  consideration  several  inequalities  of  the 
moon's  motion,  which  he.  could  not  determine  in  his  first  theory 
on  account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which  the  method 
he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He  afterwards  reviewed 
his  whole  theory  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  and  W.  L.  Krafft 
and  A.  J.  LexeU,  and  pursued  his  researches  until  he  had  con- 
structed the  new  tables,  which  appeared  in  his  Theoria  motuum 
lunae  (1772).  Instead  of  confining  himself,  as  before,  to  the 
fruitless  integration  of  three  differential  equations  of  the  second 
degree^  which  are  furnished  by  mathematical  principles,  he  re- 
duced them  to  the  three  co-ordinates  which  determiiie  the  place 
of  the  moon;  and  he  divided  into  classes  all  the  inequalities  of 
that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elongation  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  or  upon  the  eccentricity,  or  the  parallax,  or 
the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit.  The  inherent  difficulties  of 
this  task  were  immensely  enhanced  by  the  fact  th&t  Euler  was 
virtually  blind,  and  had  to  carry  all  the  elaborate  computations 
it  involved  in  his  memory.    A  further  difficulty  arose  from 


the  burning  of  his  house  an4  the  destruction  of  the  greater  pari 
of  his  property  in  1771.  His  manuscripts  were  fortunately 
preserved.  His  own  life  was  only  saved  by  the  courage  of  a 
native  of  Basel,  Peter  Grimmoo,  who  carried  him  out  of  the 
burning  house. 

Some  time  after  this  an  operation  restored  Euler'a  sight;  but  a 
too  harsh  use  of  the  recovered  faculty,  along  with  some  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  brought  about  a  reU|Me.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  sons,  and  of  KrafTt  and  LexeU,  however,  be 
continued  his  labours,  neither  the  loss  of  his  sight  nor  the  io- 
firmitics  of  an  advanced  age  being  sufficient  to  check  his  activity. 
Having  engaged  to  furnish  the  Academy  of  St  Petersbais  with 
as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  sufficient  U>  complete  its  Acte 
for  twenty  years  after  his  death,  he  in  seven  years  ininsaiited 
to  the  academy  above  seventy  memoirs,  and  left  above  two 
hundred  more,  which  were  revised  and  completed  by  another 
hand. 

Euler's  knowledge  was  more  general  than  might  have  beea 
expected  in  one  who  had  pursued  with  such  unremitting  ardov 
mathematics  and  astronomy  as  bis  favourite  studies.  He  had 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  medical,  botanical  and 
chemical  science,  and  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  asd 
extensively  read  in  general  literature.  He  was  much  indebted 
to  an  uncon\iQon  memory,  which  seemed  to  retain  every  i<ka 
that  was  conveyed  to  it,  cither  from  reading  or  meditation. 
He  could  repeat  the  Aeneid  of  Virfp'l  from  the  banning  to  the 
end  without  hesitation,  and  indicate  the  first  and  last  line  of 
every  page  of  the  edition  which  he  used.  Euler's  constitutioa 
was  imcommonly  vigorous,  and  his  general  health  was  alwa>5 
good.  He  was  enabled  to  continue  his  labours  to  the  very  doec 
of  his  life.  His  last  subject  of  investigation  was  the  motion  of 
balloons,  and  the  last  subject  on  which  he  conversed  was  the 
newly  discovered  planet  Herschcl  (Uranus) .  He  died  of  apof^kzy 
on  the  18th  of  September  1783,  whilst  he  was  amusins  himself 
at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren. 

Euler's  genius  was  great  and  his  industry  still  greater.  His 
works,  if  printed  in  their  completeness,  would  occupy  fr<ss 
60  to  80  quarto  volumes.  He  was  simple  and  upaght  in  hs 
<haracter,  and  had  a  strong  religious  faith.  He  was  ivUx 
married.his  second  wife  being  a  half-sister  of  his  first,  and  be 
had  a  numerous  family,  several  of  whom  attained  to  distinction. 
His  iloge  was  written  for  the  French  Academy  by  the  marquis  de 
Condorcet,  and  an  account  of  his  life,  with  a  list  of  his  works, 
was  written  by  Von  Fuss,  the  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  St  Petersburg. 

The  works  which  Euler  published  separately  are:  DtsserMia 
pkystca  de  sono  (Basel,  1727,  in  4to);  Mukaniea,  xne  metus  scinuia 
anoljtice  exposUa  (St  Petersburg,  1736.  in  3  vtA%.  ^to^iEinUitmm^  n 
die  Ariikmetik  (ibid.,  173S,  in  a  vols.  8yo),  in  German  and  Ruataa; 
Tenlamen  novae  tkeortae  musteae  (ibid.  1 739,  in  ate);  Metiedsi 
inteniendi  tineas  curvas,  maxtmi  minimwe  proprietate  fowdenSes 
Lausanne.  1744,  in  4to);  Tkeoria  motuum  ptanetarum  et  cometanm 
Berlin,  1744,  in  4to):  Beanlwortnngt  &c.,  or  Answers  to  Diffcrest 
luestions  respecting  Comets  (ibid.,  1744.  in  8vo);  New  Crmmdscist. 
c,  or  Ncx/ Principles  of  Artillery,  translated  from  the  English  c* 
Benjamin  Robins,  with  notes  and  illustrations  (ibid.,  1745,  in  8vo): 
Opuscula  vara  argnmeutt  (ibid.,  1746-1751,  in  3  vols.  4to):  JV«Kr 
et  eorrettae  tabulae  ad  toca  lumae  computanda  (ibid..  1746,  in  410J 
Tabulae  astronomicae  salts  et  lunae  (ibid.^  4to):  Cedankeu,  &c.,  or 
Thoughts  dn  the  Elements  of  Bodies  (ibid.  4to);  Rettung  der  geS- 
licken  Offenhamng,  Ac.,  Defence  of  Divine  Revelation  against  Free^ 
thinkers  (ibid.,  1747-,  in  4to);  Jntroduetio  in  anatysin  imfinHmrKm 
(Lausanne,  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to):  Seieniin  nawlis,  sgu  trmetaims  4e 
construendis  ae  dirigendis  navibus  (St  Petersburg,  1 749.  in  3  vols.  4to.«; 
Theoria  motus  lunae  (Berlin,  1753,  in  ato);  DissertaHo  de  principii 
minimae  O/Ctionis^  una  cum  examine  oikaionnm  d.  prof.  Keemtgn 
(ibid.,  1753,  in  8vo):  InstiUttiones  calculi  diffgrenlielix,  eum  rj«i 
usu  in  anifysi  Infinitorum  ac  doctrina  serierum  (ilnd.,  1755,  in  410); 
Construetio  lentium  objecltvarum,  &c.  (St  Petersburg,  ijQ,  in  4to); 
Tkeoria  motus  corporum  solidorum  sen  ritidorum  (Rostock.  17<^, 
in  4to):  Institutiones  calculi  iniegralis  (St  Petersburg,  1768-1770.  ta 
3  vols.  4to) ;  Lettres  6  une  Princeae  d'Allemagne  sur  guetques  stgets  it 
physifiue  et  de  phUosophie  (St  Petersburg,  1768-1773.  in  ^  vols.  8vo); 
Auleitunf,  tur  Algebra,  or  Introduction  to  Algebra  (ibid.,  1770,  is 
8vo);  Dtoftrico  (ibid.,  1767-1 77 1,  in  3  vols.  4:0);  Tkeoria  meittssm 
lunae  nova  metkodo  pertractata  (ibid..  1773,  in  4to):  Noeae  taindee 
lunares  (ibid.,  in  8vo);  TMorie  complite  de  la  aptstrueiiom  at  de  la 
manesuore  des  vaisseawt  (ibid.,  1773,  in  8vo};  Eclaireissemeuii  sw 
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M  /owiir  Ami  des  vttms  qw  du  mtrls,  inthout  a 
date;  ^viciito  OMlyHa  (St  Petenbtuv,  i7H->7§5*  in  a  vols.  4to). 
See  Rudio.  Uonkard  EnUr  (Basel.  i8a4);  M.  Cantor.  GachckU 
derUatkemoHL 

SUMSNES,  the  name  of  two  rulers  of  Peigamum. 

I.  EuMXNES  I.  succeeded  his  uncle  Philetaerus  in  263  B.& 
The  ooly  important  event  in  hia  reign  was  his  victory  near 
Sardis  over  Antiochus  Soter,  which  enabled  him  to  secure 
possession  of  the  districts  round  his  capital.    (See  Pescamum.) 

a.  EuMEMES  II.,  son  of  Attalus  I.»  was  king  of  Pergamum  from 
IQ7-159  B.C.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  was  a  loyal 
ally  of  the  Romansi  who  bestowed  upon  him  signal  marks  of 
favour.  He  materiiUIy  cqntributed  to  the  defeat  pf  Antiochus  of 
Syria  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia  (190),  and  sS  a  reward  for  his 
services  the  Thradan  Chersonese  and  all  Antiochus's  possessions 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  were  bestowed  upon  him,  including  a  pro- 
tectorate of  such  Greek  dties  as  bad  not  been  declazcd  free. 
In  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours  the  Romans  intervened  on  his 
behalf,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  On  his  return  journey  he  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  by  the  emissaries  of  Perseus.  Although  he 
supported  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  he  dis- 
played so  little  energy  and  interest  (even  recalling  his  auxiliaries) 
that  he  was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  the  enemy.  According 
to  PolyUus  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  suspicion,  but 
Eumenes  declared  that  he  ba4  merely  been  negotiating  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  these  negotiar 
tions,  whatever  may  have  been  their  real  object;  and  Eumenes, 
in  order  to  avert  suspicion,  sent  his  congratulations  to  Rome 
by  bis  brother  Attalus  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (i  6S) .  Attalus 
was  received  courteously  but  coldly;  and  Eumenes  in  alarm  set 
out  to  visit  Rome  in  person,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Brundusium 
was  ordered  to  leave  Italy  at  once.  Eumenes  never  regained 
the  good  graces  of  the  Romans,  who  showed  especial  favour  to 
Attalus  on  his  second  visit  to  Rome,  probably  with  the  object  of 
setting  him  against  Eumenes;  but  the  tics  of  kinship  proved  too 
strong.  The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  renewed 
hostilities  against  Prusias  of  Bithynia  and  the  Celts  of  Galatia, 
and  probably  only  his  death  prevented  a  war  with  RoD^e. 
Eumenes,  although  physically  weak,  was  a  shrewd  and  vigorous 
ruler  and  politician,  who  raised  his  little  state  from  insignificance 
to  a  powerful  monarchy.  During  his  reign  Pergamum  became 
a  flourishing  dty,  where  men  of  learning  were  always  welcome, 
among  them  Crates  of  Mallus,  the  founder  of  the  Pcrgamene 
school  of  criticism.  Eumenes  adorned  the  dty  with  !(plendid 
buildings,  amongst  them  the  great  altar  with  the  frieze  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Giants;  but  the  greatest  monument  of 
his  liberality  was  the  foundation  of  the  library,  which  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Sec  Uvy  xxxfac.  51,  xlli.  I1-16;  Polybius  xxi.-xxxli.;  Appian, 
Syriaca;  Uvy,  Epil.  46;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Hannibal,  10;  A.  G. 
van  Csppelle,  CommenUUi9  de  regibus  «f  tuOt^itctilms  Pergamenii 
(Amstenhai.  1841).  For  the  altar  of  Zeus,  oee  PaaoAHUiC;  for 
treaty  with  Cretan  eitaea  (igj  b.c.)  see  Uonumenti  antichi,  xviiL  177. 


BUMBMEt  {e,  360-3x6  B.C.),  Ma^edoniaii  general,  was  a  natim 
of  Cardia  in  the  Thradan  CherMnesus.-  At  a  vtry  early  age  h« 
was  emplo3!«d  as  pTivtte  secretary  by  Philip  II.  of  Maoedon, 
and  on  the- death  of  that  prince,  by  Alemaderi  whom  he  acoom- 
panied  into  Asia.  In  the  dSviaion  of  the  empfae  on  Aleaander's 
death,  Cappadoda  and  Paphlagonia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes; 
but  as  they  were  not  yet  subdued,  Leonnatusand  Antigonus 
were  charged  by  Perdiccas  to  i^ut  him  in  posacsBion.  Antigonus, 
however,  disregarded  the  order,  and  Leonnatus  in  vain  attempted 
to  induce  Eumenes  to  accompany  him  to  Europe  nnd  share  is 
his  far-reaching  designs.  Eumenes  joined  Perdkcas,  who  in- 
stalled him  in  Cappadoda.  When  Ctaterus  and  Antipater^ 
having  reduced  Greece,  detemuned  to  pass  into  Asia  and  over* 
throw  the  power  of  Perdiccas,  their  first  blow  was  aimed  at 
Cappadoda.  Cjaterus  and  Keoptolennis,  satrap  of  Armenia, 
were  completely  defeated  by  Eumenes  (321);  Neoptolemus  Iras 
k91ed,  and  Craterus  died  of  his  wounds.  Alter  the  murder  of 
Perdkcas  is  Egypt  by  his  own  soldi«t«  the  Macsdoniad  geneiaib 


condemned  Eumenes  to  death,  and  charged  Antipater  snd  Anti^ 
gonus  with  the  execution  of  their  order.  Eumenes,  being  de- 
feated through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  fled  to  Nora, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Cappadoda  and  Lycaonia, 
where  he  defended  himself  for  more  than  a  year.  The  death  of 
Antipater  (319)  produced  complications.  He  left  the  regency 
to  his  friend  Polyperchon  over  the  head  of  his  son  Cassander, 
who  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy 
against  Polyi)crchon,  supported  by  Eumenes,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Nora,  was  threatening  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  In 
31&  Antigonus  marched  against  him,  and  Eumenes  withdrew 
east  to  join  the  satraps  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris. 
After  two  indecisive  battles  in  Iran,  Eumenes  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  soldiers  to  Antigonus  and  put  to  death.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  who  did  his  utmost  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Alexander's 
empire  in  Asia;  but  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  generals 
and  satraps,  who  hated  and  despised  the  "secretary"  and 
*'  foreigner." 

See  Plotarckt  EimeMSi  Cornelius  lieptrntEuments;  Diod.  Sic. 
xvitL,  aix.:  Amaq.  Anabiuu,  vu.;  Quuitus  Curtius  x.  4.  10;  Justin 
xUi.  8;  A.  Vean,  Eumenes  ton  Kardia.  Ein  Beitra^  zur  Geschifhte 
dtrlHadochenwtit  (Mttnsteri. W.,  1907).   Al9oMACEx>ONiairEMna& 

EUMEHIOES  (from  Gr.  tbiuyifi,  kindly;  cS,  well,  and  iikvw, 
deposition),  the  "kindly  ones,"  a  euphemism  for  the  Furies 
or  Erinyes  \q.v,).  They  give  their  name  to  a  famous  play  by 
Aeschylus  (9.9.),  written  in  glorification  of  the  old  religion  and 
aristocratic  government  of  Athens,  in  opposition  to  the  new 
democracy  of  the  Peridean  period. 

EUMEHIUS  (c.  A.o.  260-311),  one  of  the  Roman  panegyrists, 
was  born  at  Augustodunum  {Autun\  ia  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
He  was  of  Greek  descent;  his  grandfather,  who  had  migrated 
from  Athens  to  Rome,  finally  settled  at  Autun  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric.  Eumenius  probably  took  his  place,  for  it  was 
from  Autun  that  he  went  to  be  magiskr  memoriae  (private 
secfetary)  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
several  of  his  campaigns.  In  296  Chloms  determined  to  restore 
the  famctas  schools  {seJulae  Uacmanae)  of  Autun,  whidt  hJtd  been 
greatly  damayd  by  the  inroads  of  the  Bagaudae  (peasant  ban- 
ditti), and  appointed  Eumenius  to  the  management  of  them, 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  offices  at  court  and  doubling  his  salaiy. 
Eumenius  generously  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
emoluments  to  the.  in^mlvefflent  of  the  schools^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Eumenius  was  a  heathen,  not  even  a  nominal  follower 
of  Cfaristiaiaty,  like  Ansonius  and  other  writers  from  Gaui 
Nothing  is  known  of  Ins  later  jmtfs;  but  he  must  have  lived* 
at  least  till  3ir,  if  the  Gratiarum  Actio  to  Omatantine  is  by  him» 
Of  the  twelve  disooorses  induded  in  the  collection  tlFoMCiyrici 
Latim  (ed.  £.  Bihrens,  1874),  the  following  are  probably  by. 
Eumenius.  (x)  Fro  rutanrandis  (or  imstawawiui)  tcMis, 
deltv^red  (997)  in  the  forum  at  Autdn  before  the  goyemor  of  the- 
province.  Its  chief  object  is  to  set  loith  the  steps  necessary  to 
restore  the  schools  to  their  former  state  of  effidency,  and  the 
author  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  assist  the  good 
woric  out  oC  his  own  pocket*  (3)  An  address  (S97)  to  the  Caesar 
Constantius,  Cfaioras,  congittttlating  htm  on  hb  victories  over 
AUectus  and  Carensius  In  Britain,  and  oobtaining  informatioit 
of  some  vahie  ja  to  the  British  methods  of  .fighting.  (3)  A 
panegyric  on  Constantioe  (3x0).  (4)  An  address  ol  thanks  (311) 
fi6m  the  ^ihabitattttf  ol  Autun  (whose  name  had  been  changed 
frem  Augustodunum  to  Fhivia)to  Consuntine  for  the  remission 
of  taxes  and  other  benefits.  (5)  A  festal  address  (307)  on  the^ 
marriage  of  Comtantine  and  FsusU,  the  daughter  of  MaximlAn. 
Alt  these  speeches^  with  the  exception  of  (i),  were  delivered  at 
Augusta  TreviBorora  (Tiives),  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  in 
(3).  Eumenius  is  far  the  hta\  oi  the  otatofS  of  his  time,  and 
superior  to  the  majority  of  the  writers  of  imperial  panegyrics. 
He  shows  greater  self-restraint  and  modention  in  his  languagie, 
whkh  is  simpfe  and  pure,  and  on  Che  whole  is  free  from  the  gross 
flattery  which  characterises  such  productions.  This  fault  is 
most  cottpicQous  in  (3),  whfeh  led  Heyne  {Opustulo,  vi.  te)  to 
deoy  the  authorship  oi  Eumettius  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
OA*orthy  of  faim; 
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Tlicft  are  treatiiet  on  EufBesiiit  fay  B.  Kilian  CWOnbttrv,  i86q). 
S.  Bnuidt  (Fretburs  im  Breisgau.  1882).  and  H.  Sachs  (Halle,  188$ ; 
tee  also  Gaston  Boissier,  "  Les  Rhfteurs  gauloU  du  IV*  tiicle/'^u 
Jowmal  des  savants  (1884). 

BUMOLPUS  ("  sweet  singer  "),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  legendary  priest, 
poet  and  warrior.  He  finally  settled  in  Thrace,  where  he  became 
king.  During  a  war  between  the  Eleusinians  and  Athenians 
under  Erechtheus,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  who 
on  a  previous  occasion  had  shown  him  hospitality,  but  was  slain 
with  his  two  sons,  Phorbasand  Immaradus;  According  to  another 
tradition,  Erechtheus  and  Immaradus  lost  their  lives;  the  Eleu- 
sinians then  submitted  to  Athens  on  condition  that  they  alone 
should  celebrate  the  mysteries,  and  that  Eumolpus  and  the 
daughters  of  Celeus  should  perform  the  sacrifices.  It  is  asserted 
by  others  that  Eumolpus  with  a  colony  of  Thradans  laid  claim 
to  Attica  as  having  bctongcd  to  his  father  Poseidon  (Isocrates, 
Panatk.  193).  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  generally  con« 
sidered  to  have  been  founded  by  Eumolpus,  the  first  priest  of 
Demeter,  but,  according  to  some,  by  Eumolpus  the  son  of 
Musaeus,  Eumolpus  the  Hiracian  being  the  father  of  Keryx, 
the  ancestor  of  the  pricstJy  family  of  the  Rerykes.  As  priest, 
Eumolpus  purifies  Heracles  from  the  murder  of  the  Centaurs; 
as  musician,  he  instructs  him  (as  well  as  Linus  and  Orpheus)  in 
playing  the  lyre,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  vocal  accompani- 
ments to  the  Bute.  Suidas  reckons  him  one  of  the  early  poets 
and  a  writer  of  hymns  of  consecration,  and  Diodonis  Siculus 
quotes  a  line  from  a  Dionysiac  hymn  attributed  to  Eumolpus. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  fruit  trees  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  vii.  199) .  His  grave  was  shown  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
His  descendants,  called  Eumolpidae,  together  with  the  Kerykes, 
were  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  mysteries  {q.v.). 

See  ApoIIodorus  U.  S,  iii.  15:  Pausanias  i.  38.  3:  Hygtnus.  Fab, 
373;  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  476;  Strabo  vii.  p.  3215  Diod. 
sic.  i.  II :  article  "  Eunsolpidai/'  by  J.  A.  Hild  in  Daiembetg  and 
Sa^Uo'a  DuUomain  da  onliQuitis, 

BUHAPXUS*  Greek  aophist  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Sardis, 
A.D.  347.  In  his  native  city  be  studied  under  his  relative  the 
sophist  Chrysanthius,  and  while  still  a  youth  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  Proaeresiua  the  rhetorician. 
He  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine.  In  his  later 
yeais  he  seems  to  h^ve  resided  at  Athens,  teaching  rhetoric. 
Initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  college  of  the  £uniol|Mdae  and  became  hierophant.  There  is 
evidence  that  he  was  still  living  in  the  rdgn  of  the  younger 
Theodositis  (4o8r-45o).  Eunapius  was  the  author  of  two  woiks, 
one  entitled  Liwfd/iAc  SopMsU  (B(o»  ^iXotr^^uy  ical  ffo^unw), 
and  the  other  consisting  of  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Dexippus  (f.f.).  The  former  work  is  still  extant;  of  the  latter 
only  excerpts  remain,  but  the  facts  are  largely  incorporated  in 
the  work  of  Zosimus.  It  embraced  the  history  of  events  from 
A.O.  370-404.  The  Lives  of  the  SopkittSt  which  deals  chiefly 
with  the  contemporaries  of  the  Author,  is  valuable  as  the  on^ 
source  tor  the  history  of  the  neo-Pbtonism  of  that  period. 
The  style  of  both  works  is  bad,  and  they  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
bitter  hostility  to  Christiaaity.  Phothis  (cod.  77)  had  befoce 
him  a  "  new  edition  "  of  the  history  in  which  the  passages  most 
offensive  to  the  Qiristians  were  omitted. 

Edition  of  the  Li^s  by  J.  F.  BoiMonade  (1893),  with  notes  by 
D.  Wyttenbach;  history  fragments  in  C.  W.  Muller,  Froitnonta 
Hist.  Craecorum,  iv.;  V.  Cousin,  Fragmonts  pkiiosopkiques  (1865). 

EUMOIIIUS  (d.  e,  393),  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  or 
"anomoean"  Arians,  who  are  sometimes  accordingly  called 
Eunomians,  was  bom  at  Dacorn  in  Oappadocia  eariy  in  the  4th 
century.  He  studied  theology  at  Alexandria  under  Aetius,  and 
afterwards  came  under  the  influence  of  Eudoxhu  of'  Antioch, 
where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  On  the  recommendation  of 
Eudoxitts  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cyxicns  tn  360.  Here 
his  free  utterance  of  extreme  Arian  views  led  to  popular  com- 
plaints, and  Eodoxius  was  oompeUed,  by  omimand  at  the 
emperor,  Consuntius  II.,  to  depose  him  from  the  bishopric 
within  a  year  of  his  elevatton  to  it.    During  the  reigns  of  Julian 


and  Jovian,  EitDonitti  lesided  in  ConsUintinopte  in  dose  iniev- 
coune  with  Aetius,  consolidating  an  faeietical  party  and  coa* 
secrating  schismatical  bishops.  He  then  went  to  live  at  Chal- 
cedon,  whence  in  367  he  was  banished  to  Mauretania  for  hailxmr^ 
ing  the  rebel  Procopius.  He  was  recalled,  however,  before  he 
reached  his  destination.  In  383  the  emperor  Tbeodosius,  who 
had  demanded  a  declaration  of  faith  from  all  party  leaden, 
punished  Eunomius  for  continuing  to  teach  his  distinctive 
doctrines,  by  bani^iing  him  to  Halmyris  in  Moesia.  He  after- 
wards resided  at  Chalc^on  and  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadoda,  from 
which  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  for  wiittng  against  their 
bishop  Basil.  Hi's  Ust  days  were  spent  at  Dacora  his  birth- 
place, where  he  died  about  393.  His  writings  were  held  in  high 
reputation  by  his  party,  and  their  influence  was  so  moch  dreaded 
by  the  orthodox,  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issued 
for  their  destraction  {Cod.  Tkeod,  zvi.  34).  Consequently 
his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  mentioDed  bj 
the  historian  Socrates,  and  his  epistles,  mentioned  by  Pfailo- 
storgius  and  Photius,  are  no  longer  extant.  His  first  ap<doget  teal 
work  {'AwKorfifruBbs),  -written  probably  about  360  or  365.  has 
been  entirely  recovered  from  the  celebnted  refatatioB  of  it  by 
Basil,  and  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Fabridus,  Bibl.  Gr.  vm. 
pp.  362-305.  A  second  apology,  written  before  379  Ctrifi 
AroKoylai  dvoXo7fa),  exists  only  in  the  quotations  given  fran 
it  in  a  refutation  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  exposition  of  faith 
CEiGOcffit  r^  wUneas),  called  forth  by  the  demand  of  Theodosius, 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by  Valesius  in  his  notes  to 
Socrates,  and  by  Ch.  H.  G..  Rettberg  in  his  MorcdUoM. 

The  teaching  of  the  Anomoean  school,  led  by  Aetfus  and 
Eunomius,  starting  from  the  conception  of  God  as  6  LykMwmm. 
argued  that  between  the  kyhntrot  and  Timrrot  there  oooU 
be  no  essential,  but  at  best  only  a  moral,  resemblance.  "  As  the 
Unbegotten,  God  is  an  absolutely  simple  being;  air  act  ef 
generation  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  His  essence  bj 
introducing  duality  into  the  Godhead."  According  to  Socrates 
(v.  34},  Eunomius  carried  his  views  to  a  practical  issue  bf 
altering  the  baptismal  formula.  Instead  of  baptizing  in  the  nane 
of  the  Trinity,  he  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  and  icto 
the  death  of  Christ.  This  alteration  was  regarded  by  tj^ 
orthodox  as  so  serious  that  Eunomians  on  returning  to  the  church 
were  rebaptizcd,  though  the  Arians  were  not.  The  Ennomiaa 
heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  council  of  ConstanticMpk 
in  381.  The  sect  maintained  a  separate  existence  for  some  time, 
but  gradually  fell  away  owing  to  internal  divisions. 

See  C.  R.  W.  Klose,  Gesciickte  mnd  Lehn  des  Eumenius  (Kid. 
183^):  F.  Loofs  in  Hauck-Hereog,  ReaUncyk.  /&r  prai,  TktsLi 
Wmston's  Eitnomianismus  raiitivus  contains  an  English  iras»- 
lation  of  the  first  apology.    See  also  Aaioa. 

EUNUCH  (Gr.e^voDxoc),  an  emascuUted  male.  From  remote 
antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later  period  in  Greecr, 
eunuchs  were  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  women,  or  generally 
as  chamberbins — whence  the  name  ol  r^p  c£in)r  Ixo*?^ 
i.e.  those  who  have  charge  of  the  bed-diamber.  Their  ooa^ 
dential  position  in  the  harems  of  princes  fnsquently  cnalded 
them  to  exercise  an  important  influence  over  thek  royal  masters, 
and  even  to  raise  themselves  to  stations  of  great  trust  and 
power  (see  HAacu ).  Hence  the  term  eunuch  came  to  be  applkd 
in  Egypt  to  any  court  oflboer,  whether  a  casirslus  or  not.  The 
common  idea  that  eunuchs  are  necessarily  deaden  t  in  ooura^ 
and  in  intellectual  vigour  is  amply  refuted  by  history.  We  are 
tokl,  for  example,  by  Herodotus  that  in  Persia  they  were  e^xd- 
ally  prised  for  their  fidelity;  and  they  were  frequently  pfonMtcd 
to  the  hJi^usst  offices.  Naraes,  the  famous  general  under  Justinian, 
was  a  eunuch,  as  was  also  Hermiaa.  governor  of  Atamea  in 
Mysia,  to  whose  manes  the  great  Aristotle  offered  aacnfices, 
besides  celebrating  the  praises  of  his  patron  and  friend  in  a 
poem  (still  extant)  addressed  to  Viriue  (see  Ludan's  (h'alogue 
entitled  Euntuktu).  The  capadty  of  eunuchs  for  public  affairs 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  histories  of  Persia,  Inciia  and 
China;  and  ooastderable  power  was  exerctsed  by  the  eunuchs 
under  the  later  Roman  emperors.  The  hideous  trade  of  castrating 
boys  tq  be sokl as eonacfaa  for  Moslem  harenahas  oootinned 
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to  modera  tSnct,  tfce  priodltal  ^ttiiet  whence  they  are  taken 
being  north-central  Africa  (Bagiiini,  ftc).  As  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  children  die  after  the  operation  (gnemfly  total  removal) 
owing  to  nukilfttl  tnigeiy,  aocb  as  recover  fetch  at  least  three  or 
four  times  the  ordinary  price  of  alaves.  Even  more  vile,  as 
being  practised  by  a  civilized  European  nation,  was  the  Italian 
practice  of  castrating  boys  to  prevent  (he  natural  development 
of  the  voice,  in  order  to  train  them  as  adult  soprano  singers, 
such  as  might  formerly  be  heax]4  ^  ^^  Sittlne  chapel.  Though 
such  mutilation  is  a  crime  punishable  wHh  severity,  the  supply 
of  "  soprani "  never  failed  so  long  as  their  musical  powers  were 
in  demand  in  high  quartcA.  I>riven  long  ago  from  the  Italian 
stage  by  pubh'c  opinion,  they  remained  the  musical  glory  and 
moral  shame  of  the  papal  choir  tiQ  the  accession  of  Fope  Leo  Xin., 
one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  them.  Mention  must 
here  idso  be  made  of  the  class  of  voluntary  eunudis,  who  have 
emasculated  themselves,  or  caused  the  operation  to  be  performed 
on  them,  for  the  avoidance  of  sexual  sin  or  temptation.  This 
unnatural  development  of  ascetkism  appears  in  early  Christian 
ages,  its  votaries  acting  on  the  teitts  Matt.  six.  12,  v.  38-30. 
Origen's  case  is  the  most  celebrated  example,  and  by  the  3rd 
cenfUty  there  had  arisen  a  sect  of  eunuchs,  of  whom  Augustine 
says  (XXr  kaeres.  c.  37)^  '*  Valesii  et  setpaos  castrant  et  hospiles 
suos,  hoc  modo  existimantes  Deo  se  debere  servire  "  (see  Neander, 
History  of  Chr.  Ckmrck,  vol.  ii.  p.  462;  Bingham,  Aniiq.  Ckr, 
Church,  book  iv.  chap.  3.)  Such  practices  have  been  always 
opposed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Christian  churcfies,  but  have 
not  even  now  ceased.  A  secret  sect  of  the  kind  exists  in  Russia, 
whose  practice  of  castration  is  expressed  in  their  name  of 
Skopri.  (E.  B.  T.) 

BUIIUCH  fUn%  or  Onion  Flute  (Fr.  Jiiile  eunnque,  JliUe 
d  Vonimif  mvrtUon\  Ger.  ZwiMfiXe),  a  wind  instrument  in  use 
during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  producing  music  akin  to  the 
oomb^Busic  of  the  nursery^  and  still  manufactured  as  a  toy 
(Mtftiton).  The  onion  flute  consists  of  a  wooden  tube  widening 
out  slif^tly  to  form  a  befl.  The  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  dosed 
by  means  of  a  very  fine  membrane  similar  to  an  onion  skin 
stretched  across  the  aperture  like  the  vellum  of  a  drum.  The 
mouthpiece,  a  simple  round  bole,  is  pierced  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  membrane;  into  this  hole  the  performer  sings,  his 
voice  setting  up  vibrations  in  the  membrane,  which  thus  in- 
tensifies the  sound  and  changes  its  timbre  to  a  bleating  quality. 
A  movable  cap  fiu  over  the  membrane  to  protect  it.  Mersenne* 
has  given  a  drawing  of  the  eunuch  flste  together  with  a  descrip* 
tion;  he  states  that  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  improve 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  by  reflecting  it,  give  it  an  added 
charm,  lliere  were  concerts  of  these  flutes  in  four  or  five  parts 
in  France,  adds  Mersenne,  and  they  had  the  advantage  over  other 
kinds  of  reproducing  more  nearly  the  sound  of  the  voice. 

BUONTMUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  deciduous  or  evergreen 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  widdy  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
sone,  and  represented  hi  Britain  by  B.  eur^paeuSf  the  spindle 
tree,  so  called  from  its- hard  tough  wood  being  formerly  used  for 
.  spindles.  It  is  a  shrub  or  smaH  tree  growing  in  copses  or  hedges, 
with  a  grey  smooth  bark,  four-angled  green  twigs,  opposite- 
leaves  and  loose  dusters  oC  smaO  greemsb-white  flovrers.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  a  pale  crimson  colour  and  spHts  into  four  lobes  e» 
posing  the  bright  orange<oloured  seed>  S.  j^prnkiu  is  a  hardy 
evergreen  shrub,  often  variegated  and  well  known  in  gardens. 
The  Greek  name  Munntm,  of  good  name,  lucky.  Is  probably  a 
euphemism;  the  flowering  was  said  to  foretell  plague. 

BOPAUNIIS,  of  Mcgana,  a  Greek  architect,  who  cdnstructed 
for  the  tyrant  Polycrates  of  Samoa  a  remarluMe  tunnel  to 
bring  water  to  the  dty,  passing  under  a  hill.  This  aqueduct 
still  exists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  constructions  in 
Greece  (see  Aqoxduct:  Cnth), 

EUPAIOaiA  (Ruas.  B»pAt9fU\  alio  known  as  JCtftfae  and  to 
the  Turks  as  Calep),  a  seaport  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Taurida,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea,  ao  m.  N.  W.  of  Simfeiopol| 
on  a  sandy  promontory  on  the  north  of  Kalamiu  Bay,  in  4^  tr 
N.  and  33*  40'  £w  Pop.  (1871)  8a94  i  U^l)  1 7*9i  5-    This  number 
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indudes  many  Jews,  the  Karaite  sect  having  here  their  prindpal 
synagogue.  Here  too  resides  the  spiritual  head  (jakhan)  of  the 
sect.  Of  its  numerous  ecdesiastical  buildings  three  are  of  interest 
— the  synagogue  of  the  Karaite  Jews;  one  of  the  mosques,  which 
has  fourteen  cupolas  and  is  built  (155a)  after  the  plan  of  St  Sophia 
in  Constantinople;  and  the  Greek  Catholic  cathedral  (1898). 
The  port  or  rsther  roadstead  has  a  sandy  bottom,  and  is  exposed 
to  violent  storms  from  the  N.E.  The  trade  is  prindpally  in 
cereals,  sknis,  cow-hair,  fdt,  tallow  and  salt.  Eupatoria  has 
some  repute  as  a  sea-bathing  resorL 

Acooiding  to  some  authorities  it  was  near  this  spot  that  a 
mih'tary  post,  Eupatormm,  was  established  in  the  ist  century 
A.D.  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mtthradates  the  Great,  king 
of  POntus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  xsth  century  the  Turla 
buik  the  fortress  of  Gedevch  on  the  present  site,  and  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  khanate.  It  Iras  occupied  by  the  Russians  under 
Mardial' MUnnich  in  1736,  and  in  1771  by  Prince  Dolgonikov. 
its  anneiatHm  to  Russia  took  place  in  T783.  In  1854  the  An^ 
French  troops  were  landed  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Eupatoria, 
and  in  February  1855  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
forces. 

BUPATRIDAB  (Gr.  «S,  weD;  mHifi,  father,  i.e.  "Sons  of 
noble  fathers"),  the  andent  nobility  of  Attica.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  Theseus,  whom  it  also  regards  as  the  author  of  the 
union  (symoeeism)  of  Attica  ronn<^Athens  as  a  political  centre, 
the  division  of  the  Attic  popubtion  into  three  classes,  Eupatridae, 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi.  The  lexicographers  mention  as  char- 
acteristics of  the  Eupatridae  that  they  are  the  autochthonous 
population,  the  dwellers  in  the  dty,  the  descendants  of  the  royal 
stock.  It  is  probable  that  after  the  time  of  the  synoeeism  the 
nobles  who  had  hitherto  governed  the  various  independent 
communities  were  obliged  to  reside  in  Athens,  now  the  seat  of 
government;  and  at  the  beginning  of  Athenian  history  the  noble 
dans  form  a  dass  which  has  the  monopoly  of  pofitical  privilege. 
It  is  possible  that  in  very  early  times  the  Eupatridae  were  the 
only  full  dtizens  of  Athens;  for  the  evidence  suggests  that  they 
alone  belonged  to  the  phratries,  and  the  division  into  phratries 
must  have  covered  the  whole  dtixen  body.  It  is  indeed  just 
possible  that  the  term  may  originally  have  signified  "true 
member  of  a  dan,"  since  membership  of  aphratry  was  achar^ 
acteristic  of  each  dan  (yiiwi).  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Eu- 
palrid  {amilies  were  all  autochthonous,  even  in  the  loose  sense  of 
that  term.  Some  had  no  doubt  immigrated  to  Attica  when  the 
rest  had  long  been  settled  there.  Traces  of  this  union  of  immi- 
grants with  older  inhabitants  have  been  detected  in  the  combina- 
tion of  Zeus  Herkdos  with  ApoOo  PatroOs  as  the  andent  gods 
of  the  pbratiy. 

The  exact  relation  of  the  Eupatridae  to  the  other  two  dasses 
has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  governing  class,  the  only  recognized 
nobility,  the  Geomori  the  country  inhabitants  of  iu  ranks,  and 
the  Demiurgi  the  commercial  and  artisan  population.  The 
division  attributed  to  Theseus  is  always  spoken  of  by  andent 
authorities  as  a  division  of  the  entire  population;  but  Busolt 
has  recently  maintained  the  view  that  the  three  daues  represent 
three  elements  in  the  Attic  nobility,  namely,  the  dty  nobih'ty 
the  landed  nobflity  and  the  commerdal  nobility,  and  exclude 
altogether  the  mass  of  the  population.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
ceruin  from  the  Kttle  we  know  of  the  early  constitutional  history 
of  Athens,  that  the  Eupatridae  represent  the  only  nobility  that 
had  any  political  recognition  in  early  times.  The  political  history 
of  the  Eupatridae  is  that  of  a  gradual  curtailment  of  privilege; 
They  were  at  the  hetght  of  their  power  in  the  period  during  the 
limitation  of  the  monarchy.  They  alone  held  the  two  offices, 
those  of  polemarch  and  archon,  which  were  instituted  during 
the  8th  century  nx.  to  reSfrkt  the  powers  of  the  kings.  In 
71a  B.C  the  oiRce  of  king  (fiwriKibs)  was  itselT  thrown  open  to 
ell  Eopatrids  (see  Aicbon).  They  thus  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  administration,  and  were  the  sole  dispensers  of  Justice  in 
the  sute.  At  this  latter  privilege,  which  perhaps  formed  the 
strongest  bulwark  oC  the  authority  of  the  Eupatridae,  a  severs 
blow  was  stnick  (<.  6ai  b.c.)  by  the  puUkatioD  of  a  criminal 
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code  by  Draco  (q.v.),  which  was  foHowed  by  the  more  detailed 
and  permanent  code  of  Solon  {c,  594  B.C.),  who  further  threw 
open  the  highest  offices  to  any  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  landed  property  (see  Solon)  ,  thus  putting  the  claims 
of  the  Eupatridae  to  political  influence  on  a  level  with  those  of 
the  wealthier  citizens  of  all  classes.  The  most  highly  coveted 
office  at  this  time  was  not  that  of  BoatXc^s,  which,  like  that  of 
the  rex  sacrorum  in  Rome,  had  been  stripped  of  all  save  its 
religious  authority,  but  that  of  the  Archon;  soon  after  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  repeated  struggles  for  this  office  between  the 
Eupatridae  and  leading  members  of  the  other  two  classes 
resulted  in  a  temporary  change.  Ten  archons^  wei%  appointed, 
five  of  whom  were  to  be  Eupatridae,  three  Agroed  (i.e.  Oeomoci), 
and  two  Demiurgi  (Arist.  Aih.  Pol.  xiii.  2).  This  arrangement, 
though  short-livol,  is  significant  of  the  decay  of  the  political 
influence  of  the  Eupatridae,  and  it  is  not  likdy  that  they  re- 
covered, even  in  practice,  any  real  control  of  the  government. 
By  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  the  political  influence  of  birth 
was  at  an  end. 

The  name  Eupatridae  survived  in  historical  times,  but  the 
Eupatridae  were  then  excluded  from  the  cult  of  the  "  Semnae  " 
at  Athens,  and  also  held  the  hereditary  office  of  "  expounder 
of  the  law  "  (i^iqynr^)  in  connexion  with  purification  from  the 
guilt  of  murder.  The  combination  of  these  two  characteristics 
suggests  some  connexion  with  the  legend  of  Orestes.  Again, 
Isocrates  (xvi.  25)  says  of  Al^ibiades  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
Eupatrid  and  his  grandmother  an  Alcmaeonid,  which  suggests 
that  in  the  5th  century  the  Eupatrids  were  a  single  clan,  like  the 
Alcmaeonids,  and  that  the  name  had  acquired  a  new  signification. 
A  pursuit  of  these  two  suggestions  has  established  the  probability 
that  this  "  Eupatrid  "  dan  traced  its  origin  to  Orestes,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  hero,  who  was  above  all  a  benefactor 
of  his  father.  The  word  will  well  bear  this  sense  in  the  two 
passages  in  which  Sophocles  {EUdrat  162,  859)  applies  it  to 
Orestes;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  Eupatridae  as  a  political  corporation,  the  name  was 
adopted  in  a  different  sense,  but  not  without  a  claim  to  the 
distinction  inherent  in  the  oldier  sense,  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
dans. 

BiBLiocaAPHT.~-G.  Buaolt,  DU  griechisehen  Stoats'  und  Reehts^ 
aUerlUmer  (Mttller,  Handbuck  der  Uassischtn  AUeriumswissetucka/t^ 
iv.  1),  pp.  127  efseq.,  155  ct  acq..  248  (Munich,  1892);  G.  Gilbert, 
Creek  CoHStitutional  AiUtguities,  p.  loi  et  seq.  (Eng.  trans.,  London, 
1895);  for  Eupatridae  in  historical  times,  J.  Tipftct,  AUiuke 
Cetualoiie,  p.  1 75  «t  aeq.  (Berlin,  1889).  See  also  the  articles  Akbo- 
PAGUs.  AacBON.  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

EUPEN  (Fr.  Niau),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Helle  and 
Vesdre,  9  m.  S.  of  Aix-larChapelle  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  I4ia97' 
It  is  a  flourishing  commercial  place,  and  besides  dknth  and 
buckskin  mills  it  has  net  and  glove  manufactories,  soapwork^ 
dyeworks,  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  also  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  It  has  a  Protestant 
and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  Frandscan  monastery,  a 
progymaasium,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  As  part  of  the  dachy  of  Limburg,  Eupen  was  under 
the  government  of  Austria  imtil  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe  in  i8ok, 
when  it  passed  to  France.  In  18x4  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Prussia. 

EUPHEMISM  (from  Gr.  cG^iiot,  having  a  sound  of  good 
omen;  c5,  well,  and  ^mv^  sound  or  voice),  a  figure  of  speedi 
in  which  an  unpleasant  or  coarse  phrase  is  replaced  by  a  softer 
or  less  offensive  expression.  A  euphemism  has  sometimes  a 
metaphorical  sense,  as  in  the  substitution  of  <the  word  "  aleep  ** 
for  "  death." 

EUPHONIUM  (Fr.  haryUm\  Ger.  Tour  TuU\,  a  modem 
brass  wind  instrument,  known  in  military  bands  as  euphonium 
and  in  the  orchestra  as  tuba,  The  euphonium  consists  of  a  brass 
tube  with  a  conical  bore  of  wide  calibre  ending  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bell;  it  is  played  by  means  of  a  cup-shaped  mouthpieoe.  The 
sound  is  produced  as  in  the  bombardon,  which  is  the  bass  of  the 
euphonium,  by  the  varied . tension  of  the  hps  across  the  mouthr 
*  For  a  d^soMfesioQ  of  this  sea  AacBON, 


piece,  whereby  the  natural  apeh  notes  or  harraooica^  consisting 
of  the  series  here  shown,  are  obtained. 

The  intervening  notes  oC  the  chromatic  scale  ase  obtained 
by  means  of  valves  or  pistons  usually  four  in  nombcr,  which 
by  opening  a   passage  ^^ 

into  additional  lengths  fc.     Jt.    €:  ^    E 

of  tubing  lower  the  pitch    g —t-^^j^g — F — '       «  — : — 

one,  half,  one-and-a-half,       .     1    ^    \  = 

two-and-a-half  tones  (see        >^  «  . 

Bombaxdon;  Tuba;  i     •     j     4     5     •      »     • 

Valves).  The  euphonium  ^vcs  out  the  fundamental,  or 
first  note  of  the  harmonic  series,  readily,  but  no  harmonic 
above  the  eighths  Euphoniums  are  made  in  C  and  in  B^,  the 
latter  beiing  more  generally  used.  By  means  of  all  the  valves 
used  at  once,  the  Bb,  an  octave  bdow  the  fundamental,  caa 
be  reached,  giving  a  compass  of  four  octaves,  with  chromatic 
intervals.  The  bass  def  is  used  in  notation.  The  eaphocius 
is  treated  by  Frcndi  and  German  composers  as  n  traasposiag 
instrument;  in  Enj^d  the  real  notes  are  usiMlly  written, 
except  when  the  treble  def  is  used.  The  quality  of  tone  is 
rich  and  full,  harmoniaing  well  with  that  of  the  Uomboae. 
The  euphonium  speaks  readily  in  the  lower  register,  but  slowly, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  kmg  dip  of  the  pistons.  Mesiis  Ruddl 
Carte  have  removed  this  diflunilty  by  their  patent  *kmt  otiian 
pistons,  which  have  but  half  the  dip  of  the  old  pistons.  On 
these  instruments  it  is  easy  to  execute  rapid  passages. 

The  euphonium  ia  frequent^  said  to  be  a  saxhorn,  concapond- 
ing  to  the  baryton  merab«  of  that  f an»ly,  but  the  ataleaBcnt  ii 
misleading.  The  bombardon  and  euphonium,  like  the  aaxh(»Bs, 
are  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  valves  to  the  bu^e  family, 
but  there  ia  a  radical  difference  in  oonsOQCllon;  the  tubas 
(bombardon  and  euphonium)  have  a  conical  bore  of  suffidcntly 
wide  calibre  to  allow  of  the  production  of  the  fundamental 
harmonic,  which  is  absent  in  the  saxhoma.  The  Gcdbnuis 
classify  brass  wind  instiumcnts  as  wkoh  and  kalp  ncroidtng 
to  whether,  having  the  wide  bore  of  the  bugle,  the  wJMin  length 
of  the  tube  is  available  and  gives  tJkt  iundsniental  proper  to  aa 
organ  pipe  of  the  same  length  or  whether  by  i]eaaanol.tbe  nanov 
bore  in  proportion  to  the  length*  only  Aa^  the  length  of  the 
instrument  is  of  practical  utility,  the  harmonic  series  bcsinning 
with  the  second  harmonic    (See  BonBAaDOK.)  <K.  S.) 

EUPHORBIA,  in  boUny,  a  lax^a  genus  of  plants  from 
which  the  order  Euphorbiaceae  takes  its  n»mt.  It  includes  moie 
than  600  spedes  and  is  oi  almost  workl-wide  diKrihtition.  It 
is  represent^  in  Britain  by  the  spurges—small,  cenera^f 
smooth,  herbaceous  plants  with  simple  leavea  and  inconspacwMS 
flowers  arranged  in  small  cup-like  heads  {cyaikia).  The  cyathium 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus,  and  consists  ol  a  number 
of  male  flowers,  each  reduced  to  a  sin^e  stamen,  sorxoundiag 
a  central  female  flower  which  consists  only  of  .a  staUted  pistil; 
the  group  of  flowers  ia  enveloped  in  a  cup  formed  by  the  unk» 
of  four  or  five  bracts,  the  upper  part  of  which  bears  thick,  con- 
spicuous, gland'like  stiuctuxts,  which  in  exotic  species  are  oCtca 
brilliantly  coloured,  giving  the  cyathium  the  appearance  of  a 
single  flower.  Another  chafacteristic  is  the  presence  of  a  milky 
juice,  9r  latex,  in  the  tissues  ol  the  plant.  In  one  seOion  of  the 
genus  the  plants  resemble  cacti,  having  a  thick  succulent  stem 
and  branches  with  the  leaves  either  very  small  or  conjilcidy 
reduced  to  a  small  wart-hke  excrescence,  with  which  is  seneraJly 
assodated  a  tuft  of  spines  (a  reduced  ahoot).  These  occur  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world  as  i  type  of  dry  oonatry  ok*  desert 
vegetation.  The  only  spedes  of  note  are  £.  /s/lcas  and  £. 
JacquiniMflcra,  lor  the  warm  greenhouse;  E.  Cyparksies  (the 
Cypress  spurge),  £.  WtJitm,  £.  Lotkym  and  £.  Uynmiits,  loi 
the  open  air. 

EUPHORBIACEAE,  in  boUny,  a  large  natural  order  of 
flowering  plants,  containing  more  than  sao  genera  with  about 

>  Sec  t>T  Schafh&utl's  artide  on  "  Musical  lostruraeaU  "  in  sect, 
iv.  of  Bericht  der  Beurtkeilungs-  Commission  M  der  AUf.  detUsche» 
Industrie  AussteUung  (Munich,  18^4),  pp.  169-170:  also  Fried.  Zajxk- 
miner.  Die  liusik  utd  die  MutiktnHrumeHt*  in  ikrer  BeMtekami  an 
demGes»tu9derAkv$ik  (Gietseo,  1855). 
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ocBy  Iropkil,  bia  RprautlDi  o*ec  tbt  whole 

nKd  Id  BHIuo  by  tbc  tpurgn  {EupktrUe.  f.t.) 
menuiy  lUimrialii)  [6g.  i),  whicb  ue  hcrbi- 
tbcgrtalrr  pumber  an  woody  plinlsuidolEfiQ 
Uea.  The  Ivgtgcaiu^fAffMi  shows 
greit  vBtitcy  in  habit ;  many  ipecict, 
tiLe  Ihc  £>«li9b  spWKO.  are  ami  ml 
herbs,  othcn  Ididi  buihn.  vhile  in  the 


1.  Shoot  of  Enpieriia  IfpiTui-  8.  Seed. 
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Anothei  luge  genus,  PiyII<uUiui,  coniains  small 
annul!  beib*  as  well  u  Irees,  while  in  some  species  Ihe 
leaves  are  reduced  to  scales,  and  the  branches  are  flailened, 
forming  phyllocUdcs,  The  leaves  also  show  great  variety 
in  Form  and  arrangemenl,  being  simple  and  cniire  as  in  the 
English  spurges,  ot  deeply  cut  as  in  Xicinia  (castor-oil)  (fig.  i), 
and  Uanikol  or  sometiines  palmalely  compound  (Haia). 
The  majority  Mnlain  ■  milky  fuice  ot  lalet  in  their  tissues 
which  eludes  on  culling  or  bruising.    In  Hma,  ifaaiiot  and 

male  and  female  Bowers  are  borne  on  ihe  same,  as  in  the  spurges 
(fig.  i),orondiffetentplanu,asindog'»mercury(fig.5).  Their 
anangement  shows  considerable  variation,  but  ihe  (lowers  ate 
generally  grouped  in  crowded  definite  partial  inflorescences. 

of  the  npper  leaves.    These  partial  InHotetCeoca  arc  generally 


o't  IJjipTik  (f 


L  cup-shaped  in 


amUining  nanemo^flawan  while  the 
,  Thcpiitijlinaoresccncc(i;yriMian} 
emblcs  supe^^cially  a  hormaphiodile 

or  five  brads  wbicb 
:mbUcig  a  calyi;  each 


brightly  u 
The  forn 
type 


ing  ocly  of  one  stamen,    llclween  the  segments  of  Iha 
e  large  ov^  or  cresccnl -shaped  glands  which  arc  often 
loured,  foRnlng  petal-like  structures. 

iirt  in  ICiJan^u,  a  shrub  from  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
the  flowers  have  their  parts  in  fives,  a  calyx  aqd  corolla 
iceeded  in  the  male  fiowei  by  5  stamens,  In  the  female 
tela.    Generally,  however,  only  3  carpels  are  piesent,  aa 
1  Euflurbia;  HacurMis  (fig.  l)  has  minute  apetalaus  flowers 
iih  ]  sepals,  iollowed  In  the  male  by  S  10  »  siamens,  in  the 
■male  by  a  bicarpqllary  pistil.    Inth   '  ■    '  "    ■ 


bys 


caly. 


_   lerally  present,  the 

ciQus,  and  the  female  flower  has 
a  large  tropical  American  genui 
!  or  cassava  (if.  aiilUsijna},  (he 
oid.  In  a  great  many  genera  the 
.  reduced  type  of  Eowet  is  thai 


ry  (Ifrrimialii  ptrnaU). 


branched.    The  o\ 
tears  three  simple 
chamber  coiil«ins  one  or 


""•)  (fig.  3)  are 
ihre*  chambers, 

which  geocially. 
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bnr  t  op-like  Ml|nn>th  or  canadt,  which  peniiU  is  Iha  M 

Cwrtl  shawr  in  ciitor  oil,  Bg.  3). 

As  Ihe  stamens  and  piiiil  ue  borne  by  dilTennt  Dowe 
troH-fcrliliialion  is  nece»s«ry.     In  Uernrialit  ind  olhcn 


fn™ 


d  by  It 


i.  boi 


:rbyih. 

colouiml  bnictJ,  «  in  Riuy  Eifkerlriai  ind  Dai'lkam^ia,  m 
by  ihe  coloufid  c»lyi  M  in  JfaiiiM;  the  presence  of  honty  is 
■fio  ftwiumtiy  in  MInction,  u  in  the  honey-jlind<  on  Ihe 
brads  of  the  cyalhium  ol  EMfherlna.  The  Iniit  ii  (tnenlly  > 
capsule  which  splili  inio  thie*  divisions  (ctca),  icpualing  from 
ihe  cenlral  column,  and  aplilling  lengihwise  into  two  valves. 
In  the  mincinil  {riiptmane  mamiindle)  at  Ctntnl  America 
■he  fruit  is  a  dnip«  like  a  plum,  and  in  somr  g«ifra  berriei  occur. 
In  the  sandbox  tief  (ffvd  crtpilani)  of  tropical  America  the 
ovary  consists  of  nuntrraus  carpels,  and  forms  when  mature  a 
capsule  which  splits  with  great  violence  and  a  loud  report  into  a 
numbet  of  woody  cocci.  Thessedt  contain  abundant  endosperm 
■nd  a  brge  straight  or  bent  cRibryo. 

Several  inemberj  of  the  ordtt  are  of  economic  importance. 


wm  m 


Fio.  3.-C 

,.  S.-^tion  of 

nuleOo-er.  about      +  Se^.     \ 

..  r.™p'3* 

umen.                               «ciio..   «l   k«I   d».in| 

embryo  in  poaiifeo. 

Uanilul  mtUiuima,  manioc  or  cauava  (f.i),  is  one  of  th<  most 

impoiUnt  t 

■opical  lood-planlj,  its  Ihicli  tuberous  root  being 

rich  in  stare 

:  it  is  the  source  of  Bruilian  arrowroot.     Caout- 

cboucorind 

Uan^i*  and 

Safiim.     Castor  oil  (q.t.)  ii  obtained  from  the 

seeds  of  Xic 

tnd  Sttiam 

ifbifmrn  alio  yield  oiL     Resin  ii  obtained  from 

■pedes  ol  C 

rum  and   E»fk«bia.     Many  of   the  tpccies  are 

Ih.mosti». 

sonoiis  plants  known.    Many,  such  as  EMflierbia. 

UmuraUii. 

CkOoh,  Jatnpka,  Tnpa,  have  been,  or  still  are, 

UMdumed 

ines.     SpcciesofCafi«>>iii(f.O,tr<>f<)ii,£iiMi«»Hi, 

in  gardens. 

The  bot  (S1.0U)  and  *  (ew  allied  genera  which  were  formerly 

included   in 

forming   a 

islincl   order— Buna  cue,  differing  from   Euphor- 

biaceac  in  th 

e  position  of  the  ovule  in  the  ovaiy-chunUcr  and  in 

the  manner 

r  splitting  of  Ihe  fruit. 

BUPHORBIUM,  *n  iicrid  dull. yellow  or  brown  resin,  consisting 

of  the  cone 

elcd  milliy  juice  of  several  species  of  Eufkatia, 

eupborbone,C.IWlarCiA(0.  PUnr  MUn  Uwl  tha  u«  d 
the  drag  was  given  to  it  In  konour  of  EuphorbiM,  the  pbyiiciu 
of  Juba  II..  king  of  Mauretuiia.  In  fonoet  liBMi  eupboi' ' 
was  valued  in  mcdiclDe  for  iti  dnstic,  pugativt  aad  t 


Ao).  Pythagoras, 
1  of  souls,  declared 
IE  shield,  bung  up 

aimed  as  his  own 


B  of  Pant  hods,  one  of 
Trojan  herao,  <iaiD  by  Meneliui  {//isd,  avii. 
in  support  of  hia  doctrine  of  the  transmigral 
that  be  had  once  been  thii  Enpborbus,  wl 
in  the  temple  of  Argos  by  Meneliua,  he 
(Horace,  Oda,  1.  ll.  it;  Diog.  LaMt.  viil 
EUPHORIOII,  Creek  pot)  and  grunm 


Ian,  bom  at  Chalds  in 
of  hii  life  in  Aibee^ 
where  he  amassed  great  wealth.  About  iir  be  wis  invited  by 
Antiocbu)  the  Qreal  to  the  toutt  of  Syria.  He  aaistcd  in  tbe 
formation  at  the  royal  library  at  Anlioch,  of  which  be  held  the 
post  of  libntiia  liU  his  death.  He  wmte  mythological  epto, 
amatory  elegies,  epigrams  and  isatbical  poem  ['Afwf,  "  cursaT 
after  the  manner  of  the  lUi  of  Callimachus.  Prose  works  cm 
antiquities  and  history  art  also  attributed  lo  him.  Like  Lyco- 
phron.  he  was  fond  of  using  ircbiic  and  ohsolete  eipressions, 
and  the  erudite  character  of  hb  illiuiaio  rendered  his  languagi 
veryobscure.  Hiielegie* were hightyeiteemedby the  Romans 
tbcy  were  imitated  or  tnntlalcd  by  Cornelius  Callus  ud  abi 
by  Ihe  emperor  Tiberius. 

Fngmenti  in  Meiiwke.  "  De  Euphorionii  Chilcidenus  i-i>a  h 
B:ripiS:."  in  hi.  AiuUiia  Ahxa»i,in  (laij):  for  ■  recently  di» 
covered  fragment  of  about  30  Hnei  m  Bolmrr  Klatiilaruae.  •,  I 
(1907)- 

BUPRRAIfm,  of  Corinth  (middle  of  tbe  4A  Centiny  >.cl. 
the  only  Creek  artist  who  excelled  both  as  a  sculpuu  and  as 
a  painter.  In  Pliny  we  have  lists  of  his  works;  amrmg  the  paioi- 
ings,  ■  cavalry  iMTlle.  t  Theuus.  and  the  feigned  madnns 
of  Odysieui;  imong  the  tiatucs,  Paris,  Lcio  with  her  thadrto 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  Philip  and  Aleiander  in  chariots.  Un- 
fortunately we  are  unable  among  eiUling  statues  to  idenitl; 
■ny  which  are  copies  from  works  of  Euphrar-or  (but  sec  a  servs 
of  attributions  by  Six  in  Jahrhuch,  1900,  7  foil.).  He  appcin 
to  have  resembled  his  contemporary  Lysippus,  notably  in  ite 
'       ■  loc  bodiv 


slighter  thin 


He  w 


EUPRfUTBS  (Babylon,  Pnraim.  Hcb.  Paalh,  Arab.  Frii  a 
Fu'll.  Old  Vcii.  UJialu.  Or.  Eiy^Birv).  the  largot  river  u 
western  Asia.  It  may  be  divided  inu/  three  divi&ions.  urpr:. 
lower  and  middle,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  spccUl 
physical  features,  and  has  played  a  conspicuous  pan  in  the 
world's  history,  retaining  to  the  present  day  monumcuLal 
evidence  of  the  races  who  have  lined  its  banks. 

Utttr  Dmiiea.—Ttit  upper  Euphrates  consists  of  two  anm 
which,  rifing  on  the  Armtniin  plateau,  and  flowing  west  in  luif 
shallow  valleys  parallel  lo  Mount  Taurus,  eventually  unite  arid 
force  their  way  southward  through  thai  range  lo  Ihe  Icvd  d 
Mesopotamia.  Thenoitbcrnoi westcmandshonasnD,  calkd 
by  tlu:  Turks  Kara  Su,  "  black  water,"  or  Frit  Su  (Anneniai^ 
Ephrai  or  VepkrM;  Aiab.  Nair  d-FirSi  or  PiSI).  well  knows  IS 
DCcideDtilislsasthe  Euphrates,  from  its  havhg  been  the  boundajy 
of  the  Roman  empire,  is  regarded  also  by  Orientals  as  the  naii 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Dumlu  Dagh,  NJJ.W.  of  Ericrum.  ia  a 
targe  circular  potd  (altitude,  $£15  ft,),  uhicb  Is  venerated  hr 
ArmeDiau  and  Molcms,  and  dows  south-east  lo  the  plaia 
of  Enenim  (5750  ft.).  Thenco  it  continues  through  a.  narrow 
valley  W.S.W,  to  Erxingan  (3900  ft.),  receiving  on  itt  >ray  ik 
Ovajik  Su  (right),  the  Tutia  Su  Ocft),  and  the  Mtrjan  and  Chan- 
duklu  (right),  BelowEningan  IhcFrat  flovssoulb-west  through 
a  rocky  gorge  to  Ecmakh(AriiiiiacA<ii  Armenian,  CaiiuU),iihcrr 

At  Avshin  it  enters  a  cafton,  with  walls  ovH  1000  ft.  high, 
which  eitends  to  the  bridge  at  Pingan,  and  lower  dctwn  it  ii 
joined  from  the  west  by  Ihe  ChaUa  Irmik  (lyciu;  Arab.  LaHTi\ 
on  which  stands  Divrik  (Tephtike).  Then,  cDterin|  a  dtfH 
gorge  with  lofty  rock  walls  ar* " 
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south-east  to  its  junction  ^ntb  the  Mutad  Sii^  Tho  Fiat,  separ- 
Ated  by  the  easy  pass  of  Deve-boyOn  from  the  valley  of  the 
Araxes  (Aras),  marks  the  natural  line  of  communicatk>n  between 
northern  Persia  and  the  West — a  route  followed  by  the  nomad 
Turks,  Mongols  and  Tatars  on  their  way  to  the  rich  lands  of  Asia 
Hinor.  It  is  a  rapid  river  of  considerable  volume,  and  below 
Erzingan  is  navigable,  down  stream,  for  rafls.  The  southern 
or  eastern  and  longer  arm,  called  by  the  Turks  Murad  Su  (Ar- 
sanias  FL;  Armenian,  Aradtani;  Arab.  Nahr  Arsanas),  rises 
south-west  of  Diadin,  in  the  northern  flank  of  the  Ala  Dagh 
(11,500  ft.),  and  flows  west  to  the  Alashgcrd  plain.  Here  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sharian  Su  from  the  west,  and  the. two  valleys 
form  a  great  trough  through  which  the  caravan  road  from 
Erzerum  to  Persia  runs.  The  united  stream  breaks  ihrou^  the 
mountains  to  the  south,  and,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Patnotz 
Su  (left)  and  the  Kbinis  Su  (right),  flows  south-wcst»  west  and 
south,  through  the  rich  pbin  of  Bulanik  to  the  plain  of  MOsh. 
Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Kara^u  {TeUboas),  which,  rising  near 
Lake  Van,  runs  past  Mflsh  and  waters  the  plain.  The  river  now 
runs  W.S.W.  through  a  deep  rocky  gorge,  in  which  it  receives 
the  Gunig  Su  (right),  to  Palu  (where  there  are  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions); and  continues  through  more  open  country  to  its  junction 
with  the  Fr&t  Su.  About  10  m.  E.N  E.  of  KharpQt  the  Murad  is 
joined  by  its  principal  tributary,  the  Peri  Su,  which  dmins  the 
wild  mountain  district,  Dcrsim,  that  lies  in  the  loop  betwocn  the 
two  arms.  The  Murad  Su  is  of  greater  volume  than  the  FrAl, 
but  its  valley  below  Mflsh  is  contracted  and  followed  by  no  great 
road.  Below  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  the  Euphrates  flows 
south-west  past  the  lead  mines  of  Keban  Maden,  where  it  is  1 20 
yds.  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  (altitude,  2435  ft.),  on  the 
Sivas-KharpQt  road.  It  then  runs  west,  south  and  east  round 
the  rock-mass  of  Musher  Dagh,  and  receives  (right)  the  Kuru 
Chai,  down  which  the  Sivas-Malatta  road  runs,  and  the  Tokhma 
Su,  from  Gorun  (Cauraina)  and  Darende.  At  the  ferry  on  the 
Malatia-Kharput  road  (cuneiform  inscription)  it  flows  eastwards 
in  a  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  niile  wide,  but  soon  afterwards 
enters  a  remarkable  gorge,  and  forces  its  way  through  Mount 
Taurus  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  After  running 
south-east  through  the  grandest  scenery,  and  closely  approaching 
the  source  of  the  western  Tigris,  it  turns  south-west  and  leaves 
the  mountains  a  few  miles  above  Sams&t  {SamosatAi  altitude, 
1500  ft.).  The  general  direction  of  the  great  gorges  of  the 
Euphrates,  Pyramus  (Jihun)  and  Sarus  (Slhun)  seems  to  indicate 
that  their  formation  was  primarily  due  to  the  same  terrestrial 
movements  that  produced  the  Jordan-' Araba  depression  to  the 
south.  The  length  of  the  Fr2Ll  is  about  275  m.;  of  the  Murad, 
41 S  m.;  and  of  the  Euphrates  from  the  junaion  to  Sams&t, 
lis  m. 

Middle  Division. — ^The  middle  diviision,  which  extends  from 
Samsftt  to  Hit,  is  about  720  m.  long.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Euphrates  runs  through  an  open,  treeless  and  sparsely  peopled 
country,  in  a  valley  a  few  miles  wide,  which  it  has  eroded  in 
the  rocky  surface.  The  valley  bed  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
alluvial  soil,  and  cultivated  in  places  by  artificial  irrigation. 
The  method  of  this  irrigation  is  peculiar.  Three  or  four  piers  or 
sometimes  bridges  of  masonry  are  run  out  into  the  bed  of  the 
river,  frequently  from  both  sides  at  once,  raising  the  level  of  the 
stream  and  thus  giving  a  water  power  sufficient  to  turn  the 
gigantic  wheel  or  wheels,  sometimes  almost  40  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  lift  the  wkter  to  a  trough  at  the  top  of  the  dam.  whence  it  is 
distributed  among  the  gardens  and  melon  patches,  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  liquorice  and  durra  fields,  between  the  immediate  bed 
of  the  river  and  the  rocky  banks  which  shut  it  out  from  the  desert. 
The  wheels,  called  naoura^  are  of  the  most  primitive  construction, 
madeof  rough  branches  of  trees,  with  palm  leaf  paddles,  rude  clay 
veaseb  being  slung  on  the  outer  edge  to  catch  the  water,  of  which 
they  laise  a  prodigious  amount,  only  a  comp'aratively  small  part 
of  which,  however,  is  poured  into  the  aqueducts  on  top  of  the 
dams.  These  latter  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  often  consisting 
of  a  series  of  well-built  Gothic  arches,  and  give  a  peculiar  char- 
acter to  the  scenery;  but  they  are  also  great  impediments  to 
navigation.    In  some  parts  of  the  river  300  naauras  have  been 


ONiQted  within  a  space  of  156  m.,  but  of  late  years  many  havo 
fallen  imo  decay.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  valley  is  qoite 
uncultivated,  and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  tamari^  jungles, 
the  home  of  countless  wild  pigs.  Where  the  valley  is  still 
cultivated,  the  jerd,  a  skin  raised  by  oxm,  is  gradually  being 
substituted  for  the  fM^tira,  no  more  of  the  latter  being  con- 
structed to  take  the  place  of  those  which  fail  into  decay. 

In  this  part  o(  its  course  the  rocky  sides  of  the  valley,  which 
sometimes  closely  apiMoach  the  river,  are  composed  of  maris 
and  gypsum,  with  occasional  selenite,  overlaid  with  sandstone, 
with  a  lopping  of  breccia  or  conglomerate,  and  rise  at  places 
to  a  height  of  200  ft.  or  more.  At  one  point,  however,  26  m. 
above  Deir,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  Halebiya,  the  river  breaks 
through  a  basaltic  dike,  el-^amme,  some  300. to  soo  ft.  high. 
On  either  side  of  the  river  valley  a  steppe-like  desert,  covered 
in  the  spring  with  verdure,  the  rest  of  the  year  barren  and  brown, 
stretches  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Anciently  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  y/as  habitable  as  far  as  the  river 
Khabur;  at  the  present  time  it  is  all  desert  from  Birejik  down- 
ward, the  camping  ground  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  great  tribe  of 
Anazeh  occupying  fshSkdntt  the  right  bank,  and  the  Shammar 
the  left  bank,  Mesopotamia  of  the  Romans,  r«ow  called  cl- 
jczlreh  or  the  island.  To  these  the  semi-sedentary  Arabs  who 
sparsely  cultivate  the  river  valley,  dwelling  sometimes  in  huts, 
sometimes  in  caves,  pay  a  tribute,  called  kubbe,  or  brotherhood, 
as  do  also  the  riverain  towns  and  villages,  except  perhaps  the 
very  largest.  The  Turkish  government  also  levies  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  river  valley,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
maintain  a  caravan  route  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
Bagdad,  maintains  stations  of  a  few  zaptiehi  or  lens  ^'arinei, 
at  intervals  of  about  8  hours  (caravan  time), occupying  in  general 
the  stations,  of  the  old  Persian  post  road.  The  only  riverain 
towns  of  any  importance  on  this  stretch  of  the  river  to-day  are 
Sams&t,  Birejik,  Deir,  *Ana  and  Hit. 

In  early  times  the  Euphrates  was  important  as  a  boundary. 
It  was  the  theoretical  eastern  limit  of  the  Jewish  kingdom;, 
for  a  long  time  it  separated  Assyria  from  the  Khila  or  Hlttltes; 
it  divided  the  eastern  from  the  western  satrapies  of  Persia  (Earn 
iv.  17;  Neh.  ii.  7);  and  it  was  at  several  periods  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Until  the  advent  of  the  nomads  from 
central  Asia,  and  the  devastation  of  Mesopotamia  and  the 
opposite  Syrian  shore  of  the  river,  there  were  many  flourishing 
cities  along  its  course,  the  ruins  of  which,  representing  all  periods, 
still  dot  its  banks.  Samsit  itself  represents  the  ancient  Samosata, 
the  capital  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Commagenc  {KmmiUih  of 
the  Anyrian  inscriptions),  and  here  the  Persian  Royal  Road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  is  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  river.  Below 
Samsftt  the  river  runs  S.W.  to  Rum-Kaleh,  or  "  castle  of  the 
Romans  "  (Armenian,  Hrkumgla).  At  this  point  was  another 
passage  of  the  river,  defended  by  the  castle  wUch  gives  its  name 
to  the  spot,  and  which  stands  on  a  high  hill  overhanging  the 
right  bank,  its  base  washed  by  an  abundant  stream,  the  Sanjeh 
(Gr.  liyyvs),  which  enters  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  -  From 
this  point  the  river  runs  rather  east  of  south  for  about  t$  m. 
past  Khalfat  (ferry)  to  Birejik  or  Bir,  the  ancient  Birtha,  where 
it  is  only  ixo  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  (>2%\  fL  above  that  sea.  This  was  the  Apamea-Zeugma, 
where  the  high  road  from  east  to  west  crossed  the  river,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  pasiages  into  Meso- 
potamia, being  the  res^lar  caravan  roiste  from  Idundenul  and  • 
Aleppo  to  Urfa,  Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  From  Birejik  the  river 
runs  sluggishly,  first  a  little  to  the  east,  then  a  little  to  the  west 
of  south,  over  a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed,  past  Jexablus  (?  Emroptts, 
Carckemisht  the  ancient  Hittite  capital),  near  which  the  Sajur 
(Sagura;  Sangar  of  the  Assyrian  mscriptions)  enters  from  the 
west,  to  Meskene,  2  m.  southward  of  which  are  the  ruins  of 
Barbalissus  (Arab.  Bo/ii),  the  former  port  of  Aleppo,  now,  owing, 
to  changes  in  the  bed,  some  distance  from  the  water.  Six  miles 
below  this  the  ruins  of  Kal*at  Dibse  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thapsacus  {Tipksak  of  i  Kings  iv.  24),  the  most  impottant 
passage  of  the  middle  Euphrates,  where  both  Cyrus,  on  his 
expedition  against  his  brother,  and  Alexander  the  Great  croued 
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that  river,  and  the  ancient  port  of  Syria.  Here  the  river  turns 
quite  sharply  eastward.  A  day*s  journey  beyond  Mcskcne  are 
the  remains  of  Siffin  (Roman  Sephe),  where  Moawiya  defeated 
the  caliph  Ali  in  657  (see  Calipxate),  and  opposite  this,  on  the 
west  bank,  a  picturesque  ruin  called  Kal'at  ja'ber  {Dausara). 
A  day's  jbumey  beyond  this,  on  the  Syrian  side,  stand  the 
remains  of  ancient  Sura,  a  frontier  fortress  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Parthians;  20  m.  S.  of  which,  inland,  lie  the  well-preserved 
ruins  of  Rcseph  (Assyrian,  Resafa  or  Rosafa).  Half  a  day's 
journey  beyond  S^,  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Haragla  {Heradca)  and  Rakka,  once 
the  capiul  of  Harun  al^Rashid  {Nicepkorium  of  Alexander; 
CaUinkus  of  the  Seleucids  and  Romans).  Here  the  Belikh 
iBiUck^s)  joins  the  Euphrates,  flowing  southward  through  the 
biblical  Aram  Naharaim  from  Urfa  (Edessa)  and  Harran 
iCarrkae);  and  from  this  point  to  el-Kaim  four  days'  below 
Deir,  the  course  of  the  river  is  south-easterly.  Two  days'  journey 
beyond  Rakka,  where  the  Euphrates  breaks  through  the  basalt 
dike  of  el-Hamme,  are  two  admirably  preserved  ruins,  built 
of  gypsum  and  basalt,  that  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  called 
Zelebiya  (Chanuga),  and  that  on  the  Syrian,  much  the  finer  of 
the  two,  Halcbiya  or  Zenobiya,  the  ancient  Zenobia.  Twenty- 
six  miles  farther  down  lies  the  town  of  Deir  (7.V.),  where  the  river 
divides  into  two  channels  and  the  river  valley  opens  out  into 
quite  extensive  plains.  Here  the  roads  from  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Palmyra,  and  from  Mosul,  by  way  of  the  Khabur,  reach 
the  Euphiates,  and  here  there  must  always  have  been  a  town  of 
considerable  commercial  and  strategic  importance.  Tbt  region 
is  toKiay  covered  with  ruins  and  ruin  mounds.  A  little  below 
Deir  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Khabur  (Kkcboras,  Biblical 
Kkabor)t  the  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  from  Diocletian's 
time,  which  rises  in  the  Karaja  Dagh,  and,  with  its  tributary, 
the  Jaghijagh  {My%donius\  Arab.  Hirmas)  flows  south  through 
the  land  of  Gozan  in  which  Sargon  settled  the  deported  Israelites 
in  721  B.C.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur  stood  the  Roman 
frontier  fortress  of  Circesium  (Assyrian,  Sirki;  Arab.  Kirkessie) 
nowel-Buseira.  The  corresponding  border  town  on  the  Syrian 
side  is  represented -by  the  picturesque  and  finely  preserved  ruins 
called  Salahiya,  the  Ad-daiie  or  Dalie  {Adalia)  of  Arabic  times, 
two  days  below  Deir,  whose  more  ancient  name  is  as  yet  un- 
known. Between  Salahiya  and  Deir,  on  an  old  canal,  Xnown  in 
Arabic  times  as  Said,  leaving  the  Euphrates  a  Httle  below  Deir 
and  rejoining  it  above  Salahiya,  stand  the  almost  more  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  once  important  Arabic  fortress  of  Ra^ba. 

As  far  as  the  Khabur  Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been  a  well- 
inhabiled  country  from  at  least  the  xsth  century  B.C.,  when  it 
constituted  the  Hittite  kingdom  of  Mitanni,  down  to  about  the 
xath  century  A.D.,  and  the  same  is  triie  of  the  country  on  the 
Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  eastern  b'mit  of  the 
Palmiyrene.  Below  this  point  the  back  country  on  the  Syrian 
side  has  always  been  a  complete  desert.  On  the  Mesopotamian 
side  there  would  seem,  from  the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and 
Ptolemy,  to  have  been  an  affluent  which  joined  the  Euphrates 
between  Deir  and  *Ana,  called  Araxes  by  the  former,  Saocoras 
by  the  latter;  but  no  trace  of  such  a  stream  has  been  found 
by  modem  expknrerB  and  the  country  in  general  has  always  been 
uninhabited.  Below  Salahiya  the  river-bed  narrows  and  becomes 
more  rocky.  A  day's  journey  beyond  Salahiya,  on  a  bluff  on 
the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  are  the  conspicuous  ruins 
oC  el-lrsi  {Cofsdtif).  Half  a  day's  journey  beyond,  at  a  point 
where  two  great  wadis  enter  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Syrian  side, 
stands  Jabriya,  an  unidentified  ruined  town  of  Babylonian  type, 
with  walls  of  unbaked  brick,  instead  of  the  stone  heretofore 
encountered.  At  this  point  the  river  turns  sharply  a  little 
north  of  east,  continuing  on  that  course  somewhat  over  40  m.  to 
*Ana,  where  it  bends  again  to  the  south-east.  Just  above  'Ana 
aje  rapids,  and  from  this  point  to  Hit  the  river  is  full  of  islands, 
while  the  bed  is  for  the  most  part  narrow,  leaving  little  cultivable 
land  between  it  and  the  bluffs.  'Ana  itself,  a  very  ancient  town, 
of  Babylonian  origin,  once  sacred  probably  to  the  ^dcss  of  the 
sane  name,  lay  originally  on  several  islands  in  the  stream,  where 
niias,  principally  of  the  Arabic  and  late  Pernan  period,  ar« 


visible.  Here  palm  trees,  which  had  begun  to  appear  singly  at 
Deir,  grow  in  large  groves,  the  olive  disappears  entirely,  and  we 
have  definitely  passed  over  from  the  Syrian  to  the  Babylonian 
flora  and  climate.  Between  *Ana  and  Hit  there  were  anciently 
at  least  four  island  cities  or  fortresses,  and  at  the  present  time 
three  such  towns,  insignificant  relics  of  former  greatness,  Haditha, 
Alus  or  el-'Uzz  and  Jibba  still  occupy  the  old  sites.  Of  these 
Alus  is  evidently  the  ancient  Auzara  or  UzxancsopoUs,  the  dty 
of  the  old  Arabic  goddess  'Uz2a;  Haditha,  an  important  toirn 
under  the  Abbasids,  was  earlier  known  as  Baia  Malcha;  while 
Jibba  has  not  been  identified.  The  fourth  city,  Thjlutha  or 
Olabus,  once  occupied  the  present  deserted  island  of  Telbels, 
half  a  day's  journey  below  'Ana.  About  half-way  between  'Ana 
and  Hit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haditha,  the  river  has  a  breadth 
61  300  yds.,  with  a  depth  of  18  ft. ,  and  a  flood  speed  of  4  knots. 
At  this  point  we  begin  to  encounter  sulphur  springs  and  bitter 
streams  redolent  with  bitumen,  a  formation  which  reaches  its 
climax  at  Hit  iq.9.),  where  a  small  stream  (the  "river  of  Ahava  " 
of  Ezra  viii.  21)  enters  the  Euphrates  from  the  Syrian  side,  on 
which,  about  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  stands  the  small  town  of 
Kubeitha. 

The  middle  Euphrates,  from  SamsSt  to  Hit,  is  to-day  an 
avenue  of  ruins,  of  which  only  the  more  conspicuous  or  im- 
portant have  been  indicated  here.  It  was  from  a  remote  period, 
antedating  certainly  3000  B.C.,  the  highway  of  empire  and  of 
commerce  between  east  and  west,  more  specifically  between 
Babylonia  or  Irak  and  Syria,  and  numerous  empires,  peoples 
and  civilizations  have  left  their  records  on  its  shores.  Its  time 
of  greatest  prosperity  and  importance  was  the  period  of  the 
Abbasid  caliphate,  and  Arabic  geographers  as  late  as  aj>.  1200 
mention  an  astonishingly ,  large  number  of  important  cities 
situated  on  its  shores  or  islands.  The  Mongol  invasion,  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  wrought  their  ruin,  however,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Euphrates  route,  acd 
cons*.quently  also  of  the  towns  along  its  course,  until  at  the 
present  time  it  is  only  an  avenue  of  ruins. 

Lower  Dinsion. — Hit  stands  almost  at  the  head  of  the  alluvial 
deposit,  about  550  m.  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  separated  froa 
it  by  a  couple  of  small  spurs  of  (he  Syrian  plateau,  and  may  be 
said  to  marie  the  beginning  of  the  lower  Euphrates.  Thence  the 
river  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  bel<iw 
Korna,  through  an  unbroken  plain,  with  no  natural  hills,  except 
a  few  sand  (or  sandstone  ?)  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warka, 
and  no  trace  of  rock,  except  at  el-Haswa,  above  Hillah.  At  Hit 
the  river  is  from  30  to  35  ft.  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  250  yds., 
and  a  current  of  4  m.  an  hour,  but  from  this  point  it  diminishes 
in  volume,  receiving  no  new  affluents  but  dissipating  itself  in 
canals  and  lagoons.  At  Feluja,  in  the  laUtude  of  Bagdad, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  closely  approach  each  other,  and  then, 
widening  out,  enclose  the  plain  of  Babylonia  (Arab.  Saw6d). 
Through  this  part  of  its  course  the  current  of  the  river,  except 
where  restricted  by  floating  bridges — at  Feluja,  Mussalb,  HiUah. 
Diwanich  and  Samawa — does  not  normally  exceed  a  raile  an  hour, 
and  both  on  the  main  stream  and  on  its  canals  the  jerd  or  ox- 
bucket  takes  the  place  of  the  naoura  orwatcr-whecl  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

In  cariy  times  irrigating  Canals  distributed  the  waters  over 
the  plain,  and  made  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Ihc  East, 
so  that  historians  report  three  crops  of  wheat  to  have  been 
raised  In  Babylonia  annually.  As  main  arteries  for  this  circulation 
of  v/ater  through  its  system  great  canals,  constituting  in  reality 
so  many  branches  of  the  river,  connected  all  parts  of  Babylonia, 
and  formed  a  natural  means  both  of  defence  and  also  of  tx&ns- 
portation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  first 
of  these  canals,  taken  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  little 
below  Hit,  followed  the  extreme  skirt  of  the  alluvium  the  wboie 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Basra,  and  thus  fomaed  an  outer 
barrier,  strengthened  at  intervals  with  watch-towers  and  forti^ed 
posts,  to  protect  the  cultivated  land  of  the  SawOd  against  the 
incursions  of  the  desert  Arabs.  This  gigantic  work,  the  fine 
of  which  may  still  be  traced  throughout  its  course,  was  formerly 
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called  tiie  Khmdak  SaMtr  or  "  Sopor's  trench,"  bdii?'  ascribed 
to  the  Sassanian  king,  Shapur  I.  Dhofahtaf,  but  b  now  known  as 
the  Cherra^Saadeh,  and  is  in  the  pofialar  ttadition-sald  to  have 
been  excavated  by  a  man  {hm  Basra  at  the  behest  of  a  woman 
of  Hit  whom  he  desired  to  make  his  vrife.  How  early  this  work 
was  begun  is  not  dear,  but  it  would  appear  U>  have  been  at  least 
largely  reconstmcted  in  the  time  of  the  great  Kd>iichadtetzar. 
The  next  important  canal,  the  Dtijayi  (Dojail),  left  the  Euphrates 
on  the  left,  about  a  league  above  Raiaadiym  {Ar-Rahb),  and 
flowed  into  the  Tigris  between  Ukbara  and  Bagdad.  The  *lsa, 
which  is  largely  identical  with  the  modem  Sakhlawiya,  left  the 
Euphrates  a  Utile  bek>w  Anbar  {Periiobora)  and  joined  the  Tigris 
at  Bagdad*  This  canal  still  carries  water  and  wss  navigable  lor 
steamboats  until  about  1875.  Sarsar,  the  modem  Abu-Ghucayb, 
leaves  the  Euphrates  three  leagues  lower  down  and  catets  the 
Tigris  between  Bagdad  and  Ctcsiphon.  The  Nahr  MaOt  or 
royal  river,  modem  Radhwaniya,  leaves  the  Eufduatcs  five 
leagues  below  this  and  jmns  the  Tigris  three  leagues  beknr 
Ctesiphon;  while  the  Kutha,  modem  Habl-Ibrahim,  leaving 
the  Euphrates  three  leagues  bdow  the  Malk  Joins  the  Tigris 
ten  leagues  below  Ctesiphon.  In  the  time  of  the  Arabs  these 
were  the  chief  canals,  and  the  cuts  from  the  main  channels  of  the 
Nahr  'Isa,  Nahr  Sarsar,  Nahr  Malk  (or  Nahr  Maltha),  and  Nahr 
Kutha.  reticulating  the  entire  country  between  the  riven»  con- 
verted  it  into  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  garden. 

Just  below  Mussalb  there  has  been  for  aU  ages  a  great  bifurca- 
tion of  the  river.    The  right  aim  waa  the  original  bed«  and  the 
left  arm,  on  which  Babyloff  was  built,  the  artificial  deviation, 
as  is  clear  from  the  ainetfonn  inscriptions.    la  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  nomenclature  was  reversed,  the  right  arm  being 
known  as  Pallaeopas.    Under  the  Arabs  the  old  designation 
again  prevailed  and  the  Euphrates  is  always  described  by  the 
Arabian  geographers  as  the  river  which  flows  direct  to  Kufa, 
while  the  present  stream,  passing  along  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to 
Hillah  and  Diwanjeh,  has  been  untversaUy  known  as  the  Nahr 
Stira.    Occidental  geographers,  however,  ha«re  followed  the  Greek 
use,  and  so  to-day  we  call  the  river  of  Babylon  or  Nahr  Sura  the 
Euphrates  and  the  older  westerly  channel  the  Hindieb  canaL 
At  the  present  time  the  preservation  of  the  embankments  slxnit 
the  point  of  bifurcation  donands  the  constant  care  of  the  Bagdad 
government.    The  object  is  to  aUow  suJffident  water  to  drain 
off  to  the  westward  for  the  due  irrigation  of  the  land,  while  the 
Hillah  bed  still  retains  the  main  volume  of  the  stream,  and  Is 
navigable  to  the  sea.    But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dam 
at  the  head  of  the  Hindieb  is  carried  away,  and,  a  free  chaxmel 
being  thus  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  westward, 
the  Hillah  bed  shoals  to  3  or  3  ft.,  or  even  dries  up  allo> 
gether,  while  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  rivef  is  turned  into 
lakes  and  swamps.    Below  the  bifurcation  the  river  of  Babylon 
was  again  divided  into  several  streams,  and  Indeed  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  ancient  canals  was  the  Arakhat  {Afck»ta  of  the 
Greeks  and  SerrOt  and  Sil  of  the  Arabs),  which  left  that  river 
just  above  Babylon  and  ran  due  east  to  the  Tigris,  Irrigsthig  all 
the  central  part  of  the  Jezlreh,  and  sending  down  a  branch 
through  Nippur  and  Erech  to  rejoin  the  Euphrates  a  little  above 
the  modem  Nasrieh.    The  Narss,  also,  the  nMdem  Daghara, 
which  is  still  navigable  to  Nippur  and  beyond,  left  the  Sura  a 
little  below  Hillah;  and  at  the  present  day  another  huge  canal, 
the  Kehr,  branches  off  near  Diwam'eb.    It  is  easy  to  distinguish 
the  great  primitive  watercourses  from  the  lateral  ducts  which 
they  fed,  the  fatter  being  almost  without  banks  and  merely 
traceable  by  the  winding  curves  of  the  layers  of  alhiviam  in  the 
bed,  while  the  former  are  hedged  in  by  high  banks  of  mud, 
heaped  up  during  centuries  of  dredging. 

Not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  old  irrigation  system  b  now 
in  working  order.  A  few  of  the  mouths  of  the  smaller  cassis 
are  kept  open  so  as  to  receive  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
rise  of  the  river  in  May,  which  then  distributes  itself  over  the 
lower  lying  lands  in  the  interior,  almost  without  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  giving  birth  in  such  localities  to  the  most 
abundant  crops,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  regioo 
between  the  riven  is  at  present  an  arid  howling  wilderness 
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dotted  whh  UU  or  fuln-beapt.  strewn  In  the  UMBt  part  with 
broken  pottery,  the  evidence  of  former  habitation,  and  bearing 
BAhing  but  the  camel-tfaon,  the  wild  caper,  the  colocyoth-a{>ple, 
wonnwood  and  other  weeds  of  the  dcserL  The  swamps  are  full 
of  huge  reeds,  bocdeted  with  tamarisk  jangles,  and  in  its  lower 
reaches,-  where  the  water  stretches  out  into  great  marshes,  the 
river  is  dogged  with  a  growth  of  agrostis.  To  obtain  a  correct 
fdc»  of  this  region  it  must  be  home  in  mind  also  that  the  course 
of  the  river  and  the  features  of  the  ooimtry  on  both  banks  are 
subject  to  constant  floauation.  The  Hindieb  canal  and  the 
main  atream,  the  ancient  Sura,  rejoin  one  another  at  Samawa. 
Down  to  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  being  higher  than 
that  of  the  Tigris,  the  canals  run  from  the  former  to  the  latter, 
but  bebv  this  the  situation  is  reversed.  At  Nasrieh  the  Sbatt- 
elrHal,  at  one  dme  the  bed  of  the  Tigrisy  and  still  navigable 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  joins  the  Euphrates.  From 
this  point,  downward,  and  to  some  extent  above  this  as  far  as 
Samawa,  the  river  forms  a  succession  of  reedy  lagoons  of  the  most 
hopeless  chiuactcr,  the  Paiudes  Chaldaid  of  antiquity,  el  Batth&t 
of  the  Arabs.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  the  river  is  apt  to 
be  choked  with  reeds  and,  except  where  bordered  by  lines  of 
palm  tnses,  the  channel  loaes  itself  in  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  wild  and  inhospiuble  and  utteriy 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  luivigation 
of  the  river  between  JKoma  and  Stik-esh-Sheiukh  is  unsafe  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  armed,  ptiatea.  From  Garmat  Ali,  where  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  at  present  unite,*  under  the  title  of  Shatt- 
el-Arab,  the  river  sweeps  on  to  Basra,  zooo  yds.  in  width  and 
from  5  to  5  fathoms  deep,  navigable  for  steamers  of  good  sise. 
From  Koma  to  Basra  the  banks  of  the  river  are  well  cultivated 
and  the  date  groves  almost  continuous;  Indeed  this  is  the 
greatest  date^Hodudng  re^oo  of  the  workL  Twenty-five  miles 
bdow  Basra  the  river  Kanin  from  Shoshter  and  Disful  throws 
oif  an  arm,  which  seems  to  be  artificial.  Into  the  Euphrates. 
This  arm  is  Muned  the  Haii&r,  and  at  the  confluence  is  situated 
the  Persian  town  of  Muhamrah,  a  place  most  conveniently  located 
for  tade.  In  this  vicinity  was  situated,  at  the  time  of  *thie 
Christian  era,  the  Parthbn  city  of  Sposini-Chaxax,  which  was 
succeeded  by  Bahman  Ardashir  (Bamiskir)  under  the  Sassanians, 
and  by  Moharxi  under  the  Arabs.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
ffom  this  point  belongs  to  Persia.  It  consists  of  an  island 
named  Abbadan,  about  45  m.  long,  formed  by  aUuvial  deposits 
during  the  last  fifteen  centuries.  (For  the  character  of  this 
alluvium  and  its  rate  of  deposit  see  Irak.) 

Even  more  than  the  upper  and  middle  Euphrates  the  lower 
Euphrates,  from  Hit  downward,  abounds  in  ruins  of  ancient 
towns  and  cities,-  from  the  earliest  prehistoric  period  onward 
to  the  dose  of  the  Caliphate  (see  Isak).  The  fact  also  that  many 
of  the  most  ancient  of  these  ruins,  like  Ur,  Lagasb  (Sirpurla), 
Larsa,  Erech,  Nippur,  Sippara  and  Babylon,  were  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  great  canals  would  indicate  that  the  control 
of  the  wateis  of  the  rivers  by  a  system  of  canalisation  and 
irrigation  was  one  of  the  first  'vchievonents  of  civilization. 
This  ancient  system  of  canaKztftioD  was  inherited  fh>m  the 
Persians  (who,  in  tum,  inherited  it  from  their  predecessors), 
by  the  Arabs,  who  long  maintained  it  in  working  order,  and 
the  astonishing  fertility  and  consequent  prosperity  of  the  country 
watered  by  the  Euphrates,  its  tributaries  and  its  cansis,  is  noticed 
by  all  ande&t  writers.  The  land  itself,  an  alluvial  deposit,  is 
very  frtxitfid.  Wheat  and  the'  date-  pahn  seem  to  have  been 
IndtgenottSi  and  the  latter  is  stiU  one  of  the  chief  poductions 
of  the  country,  but  In  later  yearrrioe  has  taken  the  place  of  wheat 
as  the  staff  of  life.  The  dcdiae  of  the  country  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  Turkish  nomads- in  the  nth  century;  its  ndn  was 
completed  by  the  Shaaunar  Anbs  in  the  tyth  century;  but,  if 
the  ancient  ^stem  of  Irrigation  were  restored,  sufficient  grsin 
could  be  grown  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the  wheat  supply  ol 
the  woiid.    At  the  present  time,  instead  of  the  innumerable 

•  The  confluence  for  about  500  years  was  st  Koma,  over  30  m. 
higher  up.  Sir  W.  WiHcocks  discovered  (1909)  that  from  Suk^eafa* 
Sheiukh  the  Euphrates  had  formed  a  new  channel  throogfa  the 
maMheeu    CSee  C«ef.  Jommat,  Jan.  1910). 
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cities  of  lonner  days,  there  Is  a  tuooession  of  small  towns  along 
the  course  of  the  river— Ramadiya,  Feluja,  Mussalb,  Hillah, 
Diwanieb,  Samawa,  el-Khudr  (an  andeat  daphne  or  sacred 
grove,  31'  11'  58'  N.,  76**  6'  9'  £.,  the  only  one  anywhere  which 
preserves  to  this  day  its  ancient  charter  of  the  inviolability  of 
all  life  wiihin  its  precincts),  Kasrieb  and  Suk-esb-Sheiukh — by 
means  of  which  the  Turkisji  government  contiob  the  river  and 
levies  taxes  on  a  small  part  of  the  adjacent  territory.  At  such 
settlements  the  river  is  lined  with  gardens  and  plantations  of 
paima.  The  greater  part  of  the  region,  however,  even  along 
the  river  shores,  is  inhabited  only  by  roaming  Bedouin  or  half- 
savage  Ma  dan  Arabs  (see  1aam)» 

Navigotion. — The  length  of  the  Euphrates  from  its  source  at 
Diadin  to  the  sea  is  about  x8oo  ra.,  and  its  fall  during  the  last 
laoo  m.  about  xo  ins.  per  mile.  The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the 
end  of  March  and  attains  its  greatest  height  between  the  aist 
and  the  28th  of  May.  It  is  lowest  in  November,  and  rocks, 
shallows,  and  the  remains  of  old  dams  then  render  it  almost 
unnavigable.  In  antiquity,  however,  it  was  evidently  in  use 
for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  even  of  armies. 
Boats  built  in  Syrian  ports  were  placed  on  the  Euphrates  by 
Sennacherib  and  Alexander,  and  Herodotus  states  (i.  185)  that 
in  his  day  the  river  was  a  frequented  route  followed  by  merchants 
on  their  way  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon.  As  the  most 
direct  line  of  transit  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  offering  an  alternative  means  o£  communication  with  India 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  route,  the  Euphrates  route 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  government.  During 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  indeed,  and  up  to  the  time  when  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  navigation  rendered  the  Red  Sea  accessible 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  political  correspondent  of  the 
home  and  Indian  governments  usuaUy  passed  by  the  Euphrates 
route.  Various  plans  were  suggested  for  the  development  of  this 
route  as  a  means  of  goods  as  well  as  postal  conveyance,  and  in 
X835  Colonel  F.  R.  Cbesney  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  with  instructions  to  transport  two  steamers  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and,  after  putting  them  together 
at  Bircjik,  to  attempt  the  descent  of  the  river  to  the  sea.  One 
of  tfaese  steamers  was  lost  in  a  squall  during  the  passage  down 
the  river  near  el-*Ixsi,  but  the  other  performed  the  voyagjb  in 
safety  and  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  downward 
navigation.  Following  on  this  fint  experiment,  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1841,  proposed  to  maintain  a  permanent  flotilla 
on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  set  two  vessels,  the  "  Nitocris  " 
and  the  "  Nimrod,"  under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell 
of  the  Indian  navy,  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  latter,  river. 
The  experiment  was  so  far  successful  that,  with  incredible 
difficulty,  the  two  vessels  did  KtuaUy  reach  Meskene,  but  the 
result  of  the  expedition  was  to  show  that  practically  the  ri^r 
could  not  be  used  as  a  htgh*road  of  commerce,  the  continuous 
rapids  and  falls  during  the  low  season,  caused  mainly  by  the 
artificial  obstructions  of  the  irrigating  dams,  being  insurmountr 
aUe  by  ordinary  steam  power,  wod  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  hands 
being  thus  required  to  drag  the  vesseb  up  the  stream  at  those 
poinu  by  main  force.  Under  Midhat  Pasha,  govemor'^neral 
of  Bagdad  from  1866  to  1871,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  establish  regular  steam  navigation  on  the 
Euphrates.  Midhat  caused  many  of  the  dams  to  be  destroyed 
and  for  some  years  occasional  steamers  were  run  between  Meskene 
and  Hillah  in  flood  time,  from  April  to  August.  But  with  the 
transfer  of  Midhat  this  feeble  attempt  at  navigation  was  aban- 
doned. At  the  present  time  the  river  is  navigated  by  sailing 
ctaft  of  some  size  from  Hit  downward.  Above  that  point  there 
is  no  navigation  except  by  the  native  rafts  iketftk) ,  which  descend 
the  river  and  are  broken  up  on  arrival  at  their  point  of  destination. 
There  is,  however,  little  travel  of  this  sort  on  the  Euphrates  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  on  the  Tigris. 

When  it  became  evident  that,  under  present  conditions  at 
least,  the  navigation  of  the  middle  Euphrates  was  impracticable, 
attentwn  was  turned,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  advantageous' 
geographical  position  of  its  valley,  to  schemes  for  connecting 
the  Mediterranean  and  Ferrian  Gulf  by  railway  as  an  aUemativc 


means  of  communication  with  India,  and  various  mmnys 
made  for  this  purpose  and  various  routes  laid  out.  AH 
schemes,  however,  fell  through  either  on  the  financial  questioii, 
or  on  the  unwillingness  of  the  Turkish  government  to  sanctka 
any  line  not  connected  directly  with  Constantin<^e.  With  the 
acquisition  of  the  Sues  Canal,  moreover,  the  value  ol  this  itmte 
from  the  British  standpoint  was  so  greatly  dizniiiisbed  th^ 
the  scheme,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  wms  quite 
abandoned.  (For  further  notice  of  the  railway  qucstioo  ace 
Bagdad.) 

BiauoGRAPn  v.~Gen.F.  R.Cheaaty^EupkrQies  Expedition  CiSsr) : 
W.  F.  Ainsworth,  Researches  in  Assyria  and  Babylanin  (1838); ajbi 
Personal  Narrative  oj  the  Euphrates  Expedition  (1888):  A.  H 
Uyard,  Nineoek  and  Babyhn  (1853):  W.  K.  Loftus.  CksiAua  ai 
5iiriaaa  (1857):  Geo.  Rawhoion.  Herodotus,  bk.  i.  casay  uu  (18621: 
A.  Blunt.  Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Euphrates  (1873):  Josef  Ccr^ik, 
Studien-Expedition  (187^);  H.  Kiepert,  Ruinenfdder  Babyiontexs 
(1883):  Ed.  Sachau,  Rtxu  in  Syrien  «.  Mesopotamien  (1883}.  a-si 
Am  Eupkroi  u.  Tigris  (tOQo);  Guy  Le  Strange.  *'  DescriptioQ  d 
Mesopotamia,**  in  Journal  of  the  Reyol  Asiatic  Society  (1895).  *^ 
Baghdad  under  Ike  Abbasid  Caliphate  (1001) ;  J.  P.  Peters,  Ntpfw 

51897);  M.  v.  Oppenheim.   Vom  liittdmeer  turn  Persiscken  ^ 
1900);  H.  V.  C«erc.  By  Nile  and  Euphrates  (1Q04):    B^cdeb^ 
*atestine  and  Syria  (1906} ;  Murray,  Handhook  to  Asia  Minor ^  ac . 
section  iu.  (H.  C.  R. ;  C.  W.  W. ;  J.  P.  Ft) 

BUPHRONIUS,  the  most  noted  of  the  group  of  great  vast- 
painters,  who  lived  in  Athena  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  anJ 
worked  upon  red-figured  vases  (see  GasEK  Ait  and  CEmAmcs*. 
There  is  amonograph  by  W.  Klein  dealing  with  theartist.  AsaJ 
the  great  paintings  of  Greece  have  disappeared,  we  are  obliged 
to  trust  to  the  designs  on  vases  for  oar  knowledge  of  Greek 
drawing  and  composition.  Euphroniusis  stiff  and  archaic  in  styk, 
but  his  subjects  are  varied,  his  grouping  original  and  artkia^ 
and  his  mastery  of  the  line  decided.  In  thdr  way,  the  vases 
which  he  painted  will  hold  their  own  in  comparison  with  thox 
of  any  nation;  for  simplicity,  truthfulness  and  cfaarm  they  cas 
scarcely  be  nuached. 

BUPHR06YNB»  the  name  of  two  Byiantine  empreaacL 

I.  EuFftaosvNC,  a  daughter  of  Cboaiantine  VI.  Altboi«h 
she  had  taken  a  monastic  vow  she  became  the  seocMid  wife  of 
Michael  II.  (?.«.)•  &  marriage  which  was  practically  foeced  epea 
her  by  Michael,  who  was  anxious  to  strengthen  his  daiiBs  to  the 
throne  by  an  alliance  with  the  last  representative  of  the  Isaoriu 
dynasty,  and  secured  the  compliance  of  senate  and  patriardt 
with  his  desire.  No  issue  was  bom  of  this  union,  aad  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  accession  of  her  itepaon  TheophflBs 
Euphrosyne  again  retired  into  a  convent. 

s.  EuvHROSYNE,  the  wife  of  Alexius  III.  (g.*.).  After  secaiiog 
the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  thraae  by  wholesale  bribeiy 
she  virtually  took  the  government  into  her  hands  and  restoied 
the  waning  influence  of  the  monarchy  over  the  nobles.  la  spile 
of  her  talent  for  government  she  went  far  to  hasten  the  empire's 
downfall  by  her  unbounded  extravagance,  and  made  the  d|>'na5tj 
unpopular  by  her  open  profligacy*  which  went  unpunished  bat 
for  one  short  term  of  banishment.  She  followed  her  husband 
into  exile  in  U03  and  died  seven  years  later  in  Epiraa. 

BUPHUISM,  the  peculiar  mode  of  ^waking  and  wziti2« 
brought  into  fashion  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the  re^  of 
Elixabeth  by  the  vogue  of  the  fashionable  lomanoe  of  ffH^*f% 
published  in  1 578  by  John  Lyiy.  As  early  as  1 570  Ascham  in  kb 
Sck$olmaskr  had  said  that  "Euphues"  (that  is,  a  man  wciS- 
endowed  by  nature,  from  the  Gr.«^  ^,  wdl,  growth)  is  **  he  that 
is  apt  by  goodness  of  wit,  and  apf>liable  by  readiness  of  w3k 
to  learning,  haviiig  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  and  parts  of 
the  body  that  must  another  day  serve  learning."  Lyly  adopted 
this  word  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and  it  is  with 
him  that  the  vogue  of  Euphuism  began*  John  Lyly,  '*  always 
averse  to  the  aabbed  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy,  aad  his 
genie  being  naturally  bent  to  the  pleasant  paths  of  poetry," 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  ladies,  a  ihinf 
absolutely  unprecedented  in  English  literature.  He  addressed 
himself  to  "  the  gentlewomen  of  £ngland»"  and  he  had  tbe 
audacity,  in  that  grave  age,  to  say  that  he  would  rather  see 
his  books  "  lie  shut  in  a  lady's  casket  than  open  in  a  acholar's 
study,"    In  ordep.  to  attain  this  object,  he  set  himself  to  create  a 
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superfiiM  ityle  in  writing,  and  10  illoatnte  this  fn  his  oom- 
positioos.  He  undertook  to  pioduce  a  pkainrable  Utcrtture  for 
the  boodoir  and  the  bower.  Lyiy  was  twenty-tii  when  he  pvb- 
liahed  in  1579  the  fim  part  of  Eupkim:  lk$  Anatmmy  #/  WH: 
a  seoond  pan,  entitled  Eupktm  ami  kis  Brngfandt  appeared  in 
158a  His  object  wai  dianetikaUy  opposed  to  that  of  wrften 
who  had  striven  to  instruct,  reprove  or  edify  their  contempo- 
raries. hy\y,  assttming  that  women  only  wlH  read  hJs  book, 
saya^— **  After  dinner,  yoa  may  overtook  it  to  keep  you  from 
sleep,  or  if  you  be  heavy  to  bring  you  asleep,  for  to  work  upon  a 
fall  »^«?"mr^»  is  against  pfajmic,  and  therefore  better  were  it  to 
hold  Eupkutf  in  your  hands,  though  you  let  him  fall  when  you  be 
willing  to  wink,  than  to  sew  in  a  doset  and  pikk  your  fingeis 
when  you  begin  to  read." 

For  a  coraprelieosion  of  the  nature  of  Euphubra  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  the  object  of  its  Invention  was  to  attract  and 
to  disarm  the  ladies  by  means  of  an  ingenious  and  playful  style, 
of  high  artificiality,  which  should  give  them  the  idea  that  they 
were  being  entertained  by  an  enthusiastic  adorer,  not  Instructed 
by  a  solemn  pedagogue.  For  fifty  years  the  romance  of  Enpkua 
retained  its  astonishing  popiilarity .  As  late  aa  163  9  the  publisher 
Edward  Blount  (i56o?*^633),  recalling  the  eaifiest  enthusiasm 
of  the  pnbUc,  wrote  of  John  Lyiy, "  Oblivion  shall  not  so  trample 
on  a  son  of  the  Muses,  and  such  a  son  as  they  called  their  darling. 
Our  nation  are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he  taught 
them.  Eupku$s  end  kis  En^and  began  lint  that  Ungnage. 
All  our  bdies  were  then  his  scholars,  and  that  beauty  in  Court, 
which  could  not  parley  Euphuism,  was  as  little  regarded,  as 
she  which,  now  there,  speaks  not  French."  Among  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  this  "  new  English,"  one  of  the  most  ardent 
was  Queen  EUxabeth  herself,  who  has  been  styled  by  J.  R.  Green 
**  the  most  affected  and  destestable  of  euphuists."  At  the  height 
of  the  popularity  of  this  strange  dialect,  it  was  said  by  William 
Webbe,  in  his  Disemtru  »f  English  Poetry  (1586),  to  consist  In  a 
combination  of  **  singular  eloquence  and  brave  composition  of 
:apt  words  and  sentences,  in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in 
gallant  tropes,  in  flowing  speech,"  white  a  French  poet  of  the 
same  age  calls  Lyly  a  "  ralBneur  "  of  the  English  speech;  another 
panegyrist  describes  him  as  *'alUr  Tnttius,**  meaning  that,  in 
inventing  Euphuism,  he  had  introduced  into  English  the  refine- 
ments of  a  Ciceronian  style. 

When  we  put  aside  these  excessive  compliments,  and  no  less 
the  attacks  from  which  the  style  suffered  as  soon  as  it  began  to 
go  out  of  fashion,  we  are  able  to  observe  merits  as  well  as  faults 
in  this.veiy  curious  experiment.  Euphuism  did  not  attempt  to 
fender  the  simplicity  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to 
secure  refinement,  it  sought  to  be  aa  affected,  as  artificial,  as 
high-pitched  as  possible.  Its  most  prominent  feature  was  an 
incessant  balancing  of  phrases  in  chains  of  antitheses,  thus: — 
**  Though  the  tears  of  the  hart  be  salt,  yet  the  tears  of  the  boar 
be  sweet,  and  though  the  tears  of  some  women  be  counterfeit  to 
deceive,  yet  the  tears  of  many  be  current  to  try  their  love  "; 
or  this: — "  Reject  it  not  because  it  proceedeth  from  one  which 
hath  been  lewd,  no  more  than  ye  would  neglect  the  gold  because 
it  lieth  in  the  dirty  earth,  or  the  pure  wine  for  that  it  cometh 
out  of  a  homely  presse,  or  the  precious  stone  aetiies  which  is 
found  in  the  filthy  nests  of  the  eagle,  or  the  predous  gem  drtfcMi- 
iles,  that  b  ever  taken  out  of  the  poisoned  dragon."  This  second 
excerpt,  moreover,  suggests  another  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  Euphuism,  the  incessant  use,  for  purposes  of  ornament,  of 
similes  taken  from  fabulous  records  of  zoology,  or  relating  to 
mythical  birds,  fishes  or  minerals.  This  was  a  feature  of  the 
"  new  English  "  which  was  ezccuively  admired,  and  copied 
with  a  senseless  extravagance.  Instances  of  it  are  found  on 
every  page  of  Lyly*s  books,  thus:— **  Although  the  worm 
ententh  ^most  into  every  wood,  yet  be  catcth  not  the  cedar- 
tree;  though  the  stone  cyiindrns  at  every  thunder-clap  roll 
from  the  hiH,  yet  the  pure  sleek  stone  mountelh  at  the  noise; 
though  the  rust  fret  the  hardest  steel,  yet  doth  it  not  eat  into  the 
emerald;  though  polypus  change  his  hue,  yet  the  salamander 
keepeth  his  colour  ";  and  so  on.  ad  infiniium.  That  lady  was 
considered  most  profident  in  euphuism  who  could  keep  up 


longest  these  chains  of  smQes  taken  out  of  fabulous  natural 
history.  Alliteration  was  also  a  particular  ornament  of  the 
euphuistic  style,  aa  :  "  The  bavin,  though  it  bum  bright,  is  but 
a  blase,"  but  the  use  of  this  artifice  by  Lyly  himself  was  rarely 
exaggerated;  for  instances  of  its  excess  we  have  rather  to  turn 
to  his  imtuton.  In  the  following  passage  the  typical  forms  of 
Euphuism,  in  its  pure  and  original  conditidns,  are  so  combined 
and  Illustrated  as  to  require  no  further  commentary:  "  Do  we 
not  commonly  see  that  in  painted  pots  is  hidden  the  deadliest 
poison?  that  In  the  greenest  grass  is  the  greatest  serpent?  in 
the  dearest  water  the  ugliest  toad  ?  Doth  not  experience  teach 
us  that  in  the  most  curious  sepulchre  are  endosed  rotten  bones? 
that  the  cypress  tree  beareth  a  fair  leaf,  but  no  fruit?  that  the 
ostrich  carrieth  fair  feathera,  but  rank  flesh?"— and  so  forth. 
It  wiH  be  noticed  that  these  characterisUcs  differ  in  many 
respects  from  the  specimens  of  euphuism  which  are  most  familiar 
to  a  modem  reader,  namdy  the  extravagant  speech  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Pierde  Shafton  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of 
TkeUmastery,  Scott  modelled  this  character  on  what  he  called 
that  "  forgotten  and  obsolete  modd  of  folly,  once  fashionable," 
Lyiy's  novd  of  BupkveSf  but  he  had  not  studied  the  original* 
to  suflkient  purpose,  and  the  bombastic  ravings  of  Sir  Piercie, 
who  simply  talks  like  a  lunatic,  have  decdved  many  readers  as 
to  the  rnl  characteristics  of  Euphuism.  Scott  betrays  his  own 
error  when  he  says  that  "  the  extravagance  of  Euphuism  .  .  . 
predominates  in  the  romances  of  Calpren^e  and  Scuderi,"  in 
which  it  is  true  that  a  tone  of  preposterous  gallantry  finds  a 
language  of  its  own,  but  that  is  not  the  language  of  Euphues. 
What  Sir  Pierde  Shafton  talks  is  a  mixture  of  the  style  of 
these  French  romances,  with  the  ostentation  of  Sir  Fopling 
Flutter  and  the  extravagances  of  the  Scotch  translator  of 
Rabelais.  But  these  various  sorts  of  pretentious  eloquence  have 
Uttle  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  balanced  and  concdted 
style  of  Euphues. 

We  find  that  the  geniiinc  sort  bf  this  kind  of  supetfine  convcr- 
sation  was  originally  called  "  Euphues,"  simply,  as  Overbury 
speaks  of  a  man  "  who  speaks  Euphues,  not  so  gracefully  as 
heartily."  The  earliest  instance  of  the  word  "  Euphuism  " 
which  has  been  traced  occurs  in  a  letter,  written  by  Gabrid 
Harvey  in  1592,  when  he  speaks  of  a  man,  who  would  be  smart, 
as  talking  "  a  little  Euphuism."  Dekker,  in  tbe  CuWs  Hornbook 
of  1 609,  uses  the  word  as  an  adjective,  and  denounces  "  Eupbuised 
gentlewomen."  When  the  practice  was  going  out  of  fashion 
we  find  it  thus  severely  stigmatized  by  Michael  Drayton,  a  poet 
who  had  little  sympathy  with  the  artificial  refinement  of  Lyly. 
In  an  elegy,  printed  in  1627,  Drayton  refers  to  tbe  merit  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  recalled  English  prose  to  sanity,  and 

"  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lyly's  writings  then  in  use. 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  Amm, 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similes. 
As  th' Eiu{Ush  apes  and  very  zanies  be 
or  everythins  that  they  do  near  and  see. 
So  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks 
They  spake  and  writ,  all  like  mere  lunatics." 

This  severe  censure  of  Euphuism  may  serve  to  remind  us  that 
hasty  critics  have  committed  an  error  in  supposing  the  Arcadia 
of  Sidney  to  be  composed  in  the  fashionable  jargon.  That  was 
certainly  not  the  imemioa  of  the  author,  and  in  fact  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  Attadia^  eleven  years  after  that  of  Eupkues,  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  downfaU  of  the  popularity  of  the  latter. 
Sidney's  prose,  it  is  true,  was  extremely  oi^iamented,  but  !t  was 
instinct  with  romantic  fancy,  and  it  affected  a  <ihivalrous  and 
florid  fulness  which  was  artifidal  enough,  but  wholly  distinct 
from  the  more  homely  elegance  of  Euphuism  as  we  have  defined 
it.  The  publication  of  the  Arcadia  was  a  severe  blow  to  tbe 
Euphuists.  Immediately  th^  ladies  began  to  desert  their  former 
favourite,  and  the  object  at  court  became,  as  Ben  Jonson 
noted,  to  "  observe  as  pure  a  phrase  and  use  as  choice  figures 
in  ordinary  conference  as  any  be  in  the  Arcadia'*  But,  in 
the  meantime,  Lyly  had  found  in  Greene,  Lodge.  Dickenson, 
Nicholas  Breton  and  others  enthusiastic  disdples  who  had  learned 
all  the  formulas  of  Euphuism,  and  could  bring  them  forth  a* 
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fijently  and  ekgantly  as  be  could  hiroteU.  Keverthelesa  the 
Irick  wore  out,  with  the  taste  that  it  had  created,  and  by  tiie 
close  of  the  reign  of  James  X.  Euphiusm  bad  become  a  dead 
language. 

Critics  have  not  failed  to  insist,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
species  of  Euphuism  existed  before  Euphues  was  thought  of.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  a  translation  of  the  familiar  epistles,  or, 
as  they  were  called,  the  "  Golden  Letters,"  of  a  Spanish  monk, 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  led  Lyly  to  conceive  the  extraordinary 
style  which  bears  the  name  of  his  hero.  Between  1574  and  1578 
Edward  Hellowes  (fl.  1550-1600)  translated  into  a  very  extrava- 
gant English  prose  three  of  the  works  of  Guevara.  Earlier 
than  this,  in  1557,  Sir  Thomas  North  had  published  a  version 
of  the  same  Spanish  writer's  Rehj  d«  Prindpes  (The  Dial  of 
Princes),  a  monl  and  philosophical  romance  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  Ukeness  in  plan  and  language  to  Eupkues,  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  these  translations, 
which  were  not  strikingly  unlike  many  other  specimens  of  the 
ornamented  English  prose  of  their  period,  can  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  production  of  Euphuism.  At  all  events  no 
.one  can  doubt  that  it  was  Lyly  who  concentrated  the  peculiarities 
of  mannerism,  and  who  gave  to  it  the  stamp  of  bis  own  remarkable 
talent. 

See  Landmann,  Der  Euphuismus  (1881):  Arber's  edition  of 
Euphues  (1869);  R.  W.  Bond's  CompUu  Works  0/  Lyly  (190a): 
Hallam,  Jusscrand.  S.  Lee,  passim.  (E.  G.) 

BUPION  (Gr.  €?,  well,  Tla)y,  fat),  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin 
series,  probably  a  pcntane,  C  JIu,  discovered  by  R.  Reichcnbach 
in  wood-tar.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc,  bones,  resin  and 
the  fixed  oils.  It  is  a  colourless  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid,  having  at  20'  C.  a  specific  gravity  of  o-6s. 

BUPOLIS  (c.  446-411  B.C.),  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  With  regard  to  his 
death,  he  Is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades, 
whom  he  had  attacked  in  one  of  his  plays,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  died  fighting  for  his  country.  He  is  ranked  by  Horace 
{Sat.  1,4,  i),  along  with  Cralinus  and  Aristophanes,  as  the 
greatest  writer  of  his  school.  With  a  L'vely  and  fertile  fancy 
Eupolis  combined  a  sound  practical  judgment;  he  was  reputed 
to  equal  Aristophanes  in  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  diction, 
and  Cratinus  in  his  command  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  Although 
be  was  at  first  on  good  terms  with  Aristophanes,  their  relations 
subsequently  became  strained,  and  they  accused  each  other. 
In  most  virulent  terms,  of  imitation  and  plagiarism.  Of  the 
17  plays  attributed  to  Eupolis,  with  which  he  obtained  the  first 
prize  seven  times,  only  fragments  remain.  Of  these  the  best 
known  were:  the  KolakeSt  in  which  he  pilloried  the  spendthrift 
Calh'as,  who  wasted  his  substance  on  sophists  and  parasites; 
Mar  teas  f  an  attack  on  Hyperbolus,  the  successor  of  Cleon, 
under  a  fictitious  name;  the  Baptae,  against  Alcibiades  and  his 
clubs,  at  which  profligate  foreign  riles  were  practised.  Other 
objects  of  his  attack  were  Socrates  and  Cimon.  The  Demoi 
4nd  Poleis  were  political,  dealing  with  the  (fesperale  conditiMi 
of  the  state  and  with  the  allied  (or  tributary)  cities. 

FragroenU  in  T.  Kock,  ComkoruM  AuUorum/ragmatta,  I  (1880). 

BUPOMPUS,  the  founder  of  the  great  school  of  paiaUng 
which  flourished  in  the  4th  century  al  Sicyom  in  Greece.  He 
was  eclipsed  by  his  successors,  and  is  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  advice  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  to  Lysippus  to  foUow 
mature  rather  than  any  master. 

BURASIAN,  a  term  originally  confined  to  India,  where  for 
Upwards  of  half  a  century  it  was  used  lo  denote  children  bom 
of  Hindu  mothers  and  European  (especially  Portuguese  )fathers. 
Following  the  geographical  employment  of  the  word  JSttfoWa  to 
describe  the  whole  of  the  great  land  mass  which  is  divided 
into  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Eurasian  has  come  to  be 
descriptive  of  any  half-castes  born  of  parents  representing  the 
races  of  the  two  continents^  It  has  further  an  ethnological 
sense,  A.  H.  Keane  {Ethnology ^  1896)  proposing  to  find  in  the 
Eurasian  Steppe  tkn,  true  bom*  ol  the  pfiipiiiva  Aryan  groups. 


Joseph  Deniker  {Anlkropploty,  igoo)  make  a  EonsUn  graop 
to  iochide  such  peoples  (Ugriaos,  Turko-Tatars,  &c.)  as  arc 
represented  in  both  continents.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  ist  his  Jdedi- 
ttnantan  Ract  (London,  1901),  uses  Eurasiatic  to  denote  that 
variety  of  man  which  "  brought  with  it  into  Europe  (froai  Asia 
in  the  later  Neolithic  period)  fleuooal  languages  ot  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  type." 

BURK,  a  department  of  north-westem  France,  fonned  in 
1790  from  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  tocether 
with  the  countship  of  Evreux  and  part  of  Perches    PopL  (1906) 
350,140.    Area,t330sq.  m.    It  is  hounded  N.  by  the  department 
of  Seine  Inf^rieure,  W.  by  Calvadoa,  S.W.  by  Ome,  &  by  Eure-et 
Loir,  and  E.  by  Seine^t-Otse  and  Oise.    The  territory  of  Eore, 
which  nowhere  exceeds  800  ft.  in  altitude,  is  broken  up  by  iu 
rivers  into  well>wooded  plateaus  with  a  cenend  indiiiatioD 
from  south  to  north.    Forests  cover  About  one-fifth  of  the 
department.    The  Seine  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  tbnmgh  the 
E.  of  the  department,  Siid  after  touching  the  frontier  at  two  or 
three  points  fomu  near  its  mouth  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 
All  the  rivers  of  the  department  flow  into  the  Seine, — 00  the 
right  bank  the  AndeUe  and  the  Epte,  and  on  the  left  the  Eure 
with  its  tributaries  the  Avie  and  the  Iton,  and  the  Risle  with 
its  tributary  the  Charentonne.    The  Eure,  from  which  the  depart^ 
ment  takes  its  name,  rises  in  Ome,  and  flowing  through  Eiire>«t- 
Loir,  falls  into  the  Seine  above  Pont  de  TArche,  after  a  coarse 
of  44  m.  in  the  department.    The  Risfe  likewise  rises  in  Orw, 
and  flows  generally  northward  to  its  mouth  in  the  estuary  <i 
the  Seine.    The  climate  is  mild,  but  moist  and  vaiiahk.    The 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  clayey,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  and  a, 
in  general,  fertile  and  wcU  tilled.    The  chief  cereal  cultivated 
is  wheat;  oats,  oolxa,  flax  and  beetroot  are  also  grown.    There 
is  a  wide  extent  of  pasturage,  on  which  are  reared  a  considerable 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially  those  horses  of  pu» 
Norman  breed  for  which  the  department  has  long  been  cele- 
brated.   Fruit  is  very  abundant,  especially  apples  and  pcsis, 
from  which  much  cider  and  perry  are  made.    The  nuneral 
products  of  Eure  include  freestone,  marl,  lime  and  brick-chy. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  ibe 
weaving,  dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics  of  different  kinds»    Brew- 
ing,  flour-milling,  disliUang,  turnery,  cotton-bleaching,  ddcf^ 
making,  metal-founding,  tanning,  and  the  manufacture  of  g!asw 
paper,  iron  ware,  naiht,  pins,  wind-instruments,  bricks  and  sugar 
are  also  carried  on.    Coal  and  raw  materials  for  its  industries 
are  the  chief  imporu  of  Eure;  its  exports  include  cattle,  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  grain  and  manufactured  goods.    The  department 
is  served  chiefly  by  the  Western  railway;  the  Seine.  Enre  aai 
Risle  provide  87  m.  of  navigable  waterway.    Eure  is  divided  into 
the  following  arrondissemeats   (containing  36  cantons^   709 
communes)  :~£vreux,  Louviers,  Les  Andetys,  Bemay,  and  Poet> 
Audemer.    lu  capital  is  £vreux,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Rouen.    The  department  bclonfi 
to  the  UX.  Army  Corps  and  to  the  academic  (educaUonal  division) 
of  C^n.    Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Rouen. 

fivreux,  Lea  Andelys,  Bernay,  Louvien,  Pont-Audema, 
Verneuil,  Vernon  and  Gisorsare  the  principal  towns  of  the  dcpan* 
meat.  At  Gaillon  there  are  remains  of  a  celebrated  ch&teau  of 
the  archbishops  of  Rouen  (see  Louvins).  Pont  de  I'Arche  has 
a  fine  Gothic  church,  with  stained-ghuis  windows  <^  the  i6th 
and  1 7th  centuries;  the  church  of  TiUiires-sur-Arvre  is  a  giacefia 
specimen  of  the  Rcxuussance  style.  The  churches  of  Conches 
(15th  or  K6th  century)  and  of  Rugles  (isth,  15th  and  16U 
centuries),  and  the  chAteau  of  Beaumesnll  (16th  centajy)  are 
also  of  architectural  interest. 

^RB^BT»U)IR,  an  inland  department  of  north-wcsteta 
France,  formed  in  1790  of  portions  of  OrUanais  and  Normandy. 
Pop.  (xgQ6)  873,83j.  Area,  3293  sq.  ro.  It  is  boimded  N.  by  the 
department  of  Eure,  W.  by  Orne  and  Sartbe,  S.  by  Loir-et-Cbcf, 
SX  by  Loiret,  and  £.  by  Seine-et-Oise.  The  Perche  in  the  south- 
west and  the  Thimerais  in  the  north-west  are  districu  of  hills 
and  valleys,  woods,  Ukes  and  streams.  The  region  of  the  cast 
and  south  is  a  level  and  uniform  expanse,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  the  riverless  but  fertile  plain  of  Bcauce,  «^n*th'infs  called 
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Uie  "  gnoftiy  of  Frtoce."  The  noithern  part  of  Eure-ct-Loir  is 
watered  by  the  £tire»  with  its  tributaries  the  V^e,  Blaise  and 
Avre,  a  tiaaU  western  portion  by  the  Huisoe,  and  the  south  by  the 
Loir  with  its  tributaries  the  Conie  and  the  Osanne.  The  air  is 
pure,  the  damate  mild,  dry  and  not  subject  to  sudden  changes. 
The  soil  consbts,  for  the  moat  part,  either  of  day  intermixed 
with  sand  or  of  calcareous  earth,  and  is  on  the  whole  fruitful. 
Agriculture  is  better  conducted  than  in  most  of  the  departments 
ol  France,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  greater.  Cercab 
occupy  half  the  surface,  wheat  and  oats  being  chiefly  cultivated. 
Among  the  other  agricultural  products  are  barley,  hemp, 
flax  and  various  vegetables,  including  good  asparagus.  Wine  Is 
not  eztensivdy  produced,  nor  is  it  of  the  best  quality;  but  in 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  Perche,  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  applesy  from  which  dder  is  made  as  the  coounon  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  extensive  meadows  supply  pasturage 
for  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  horses  raised  in 
the  Perche  have  a  wide  reputation  as  draught  animali.  Bee- 
farming  is  commonly  prosecuted.  The  department  produces 
lime,  grindstones  anid  brick<lay.  The  manufactures  are  not 
extensive;  but  there  are  flour-  and  saw^mllls,  tanneries  and 
leather-works,  copper  and  iron  foundries,  siaich-works,  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  breweries  and  potteries;  and  agricultural 
imfdemcnts,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  yam,  hosiery,  boots 
and  shoes,  sugar,  felt  hats  and  paper  are  made.  Eure-et-Loir 
exports  the  products  of  its  soil  and  live-stock;  its  imports 
include  coal,  wine  and  wearing  apparel.  It  is  served  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Western  and  the  Orleans  Companies  and  by  those  of 
the  state,  but  it  has  no  navigable  waterways.  The  department 
has  Chartres  for  its  capital,  and  is  divided  into  the  arrondissc- 
■sents  of  Chartres,  Cbfcte&udun,  Dreux  and  Kogent-le-Rotrou 
(  J4  cantons  and  426  communes).  It  fonns  the  diocese  of  Chartres 
(province  of  Paris),  and  belongs  to  the  acadCmie  (educational 
division)  of  Paris  and  the  region  of  the  IV.  Army  Corps.  Its 
oourt  of  appeal  is  at  Paris. 

Chartres,  Dreux,  Chlteaudun,  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and  Anet  are 
the  more  noteworthy  places  in  the  department  (f .».).  At  Bonneval 
the  lunatic  asylum  occupies  the  i8th«century  buildings  of  a 
former  Benedictine  abbey.  The  abbey  church  belonged  to  the 
rath  century,  but  only  a  gateway  flanked  by  two  nisasive 
towers  is  left.  The  ch&tcau  of  Maintenon  dating  from  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  was  presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  by  whom  additions  were  made;  the  aqueduct  (17th 
century)  in  the  park  was  designed  to  carry  the  water  of  the 
Eure  to  Versailles,  but  was  not  completed.  There  is  a  fine  chlteau 
of  the  late  15th  century,  restored  in  modern  times,  at  Montigny- 
le-Cannelon,  and  another  of  the  15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries, 
at  one  time  the  property  of  Sully,  at  Villebon.  St  Lubin-des- 
Jonchercts  has  a  handsome  church  of  the  nth  century,  in  which 
there  are  stained -glass  windows  dating  from  the  16th  century. 

EUREKA,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county  seat  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  California,  U.S.A.,  on  the  £.  shore  of  Humboldt 
Bay.  Pop.  (1880)  2630;  (1890)  4858;  (1900)  7327  (ao3S  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  11,845.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  greatly  improved 
by  the  National  government,  and  is  connected  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. Portland  and  other  coast  ports  by  steamship  tines.  In  iqo<) 
a  railway  (the  Northwestern  Pacific),  to  connect  Eureka  with 
San  Francisco,  was  under  construction.  The  district  owes  its 
reputation  as  a  health  resort  to  its  equable  climate  and  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  wide  coast  timber  belt.  Eureka  is 
the  principal  point  for  the  shipment  of  redwood  lumber,  and  saw- 
miUing  is  carried  on  here  on  an  enormous  scale.  Several  short 
railways  run  from  Eureka  and  Areata  (pop.  in  igoo,  952)  across 
the  bay,  into  the  forests,  and  bring  lumber  to  the  mills,  most  of 
which  are  in  or  near  Eureka.  Humboldt  county  was  organized 
in  1853.  Eureka  was  then  already  the  centre  of  an  important 
lumber  trade,  prindpally  in  spars.  It  was  incorporated  in  x8s6, 
dlspladng  Union  (now  Areata)  as  the  county-seat  in  the  same 
year. 

EUREKA  SPRINGS,  a  city  and  health  resort,  one  of  the  county- 
seats — Berryville  being  the  other — of  Carroll  county,  in  the 
extreme  north-western  part  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  in  Uie  Osark 


uplift,  tSoo  ft.  above  the  sea-IereL  Pop.  (r89o)  3706;  (1900) 
357t  (t4a  of  negro  descent);  (19x0)  3*38.  There  b  a  transient 
population  of  thousands  of  viritors  during  the  year.  Tht  city  is 
built  picturesqudy  on  the  aides  of  a  gtdch,  down  which  runs  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  railway.  A  creek  runm'ng  through 
the  dty  empties  into  the  White  river,  on^  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  surrounding  country  varies  In  character  from  mountains 
to  rolling  prairie.  The  endrding  hills  are  Uden  with  a  covering 
of  pine.  The  normal  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about 
59*  F.  (42*  F.  in  winter,  61*  F.  in  spring,  75"  F.  in  summer,  and 
58*  F.  in  autumn);  the  average  rainfall,  about  33  in.  The 
atmosphere  Is  dry  and  dear.  Apart  from  its  share  in  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  surrounding  region, — devoted  mainly  to 
Indian  corn,  small  grains  and  fruits, — the  entire  economy  of 
Eureka  Springs  centres  hi  its  medidnal  springs,  more  than  forty 
of  which,  lying  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  hdd  in  trust  by 
the  dty  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  Tho  temperature  of  the 
springs  varies  from  about  57*  F.  to  64*  F.  Each  gaUon  of  their 
waters  contains  about  28*5  cub.  in.  of  gaseous  nutter  and  from 
6  to  9  grains  of  solids  held  In  sohition.  The  dty  waterworks 
are  owned  by  the  muu'dpality.  The  springs  have  been  exploited 
since  1879,  when  tie  fint  settlement  was  made.  The  dty  was 
chartered  in  18801 

EURIPIDES  (480-406  B.C.),  the  great  Greek  dramatic  poet, 
was  bom  in  480  B.c.,  on  the  very  day,  according  to  the  legend, 
of  the  Greek  victory  at  Salamis,  where  his  Athenian  parents 
had  taken  refuge;  and  a  whimsical  fancy  has  even  suggested 
that  his  name — tan  of  Ennpus^^^ta  meant  to  commemorate 
the  first  check  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  Artemisium.  His  father 
Mnesarchus  was  at  least  able  to  give  fakn  a  liberal  education; 
it  was  a  favourite  4a«nt  with  the  comic  poets  that  his  mother 
Clito  had  been  a  hcsb-seDei^-a  quaint  instance  of  the  tone  which 
public  satin  could  then  adopt  with  plausible  effect.  At  first  he 
was  intended,  we  are  told,  for  the  profession  of  an  athlete, — 
a  calling  of  which  he  has  recorded  his  opinion  with  something 
like  the  courage  of  Xenophanes.  He  seems  also  to  have  essayed 
painting;  but  at  five-and-twenty  he  brought  out  his  first  play, 
the  Pdindes,  and  thenceforth  he  was  a  tragic  poet.  At  thirty- 
nine  he  gained  the  first  priae,  and  in  his  career  of  about  fifty 
years  he  gained  it  only  f  ve  times  in  all.  This  fact  b  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  unquestionably  great  and  growing  popularity 
in  his  own  day.  Throughout  life  he  had  to  compete  with 
Sophocles,  and  with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  the 
t3rpe  consecrated  by  tradition.  The  hostile  criticism  of  Aristo- 
phanes was  witty;  and,  moneover,  it  was  true,  granting  the 
premise  from  which  Aristophanes  starts,  that  the  tragedy  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  is  the  only  right  modd.  Its  unfairness, 
often  extreme,  consists  in  ignoring  the  changing  conditions  of 
public  feeling  and  taste,  and  the  possibilities,  changed  accord- 
ingly, of  an  art  which  could  exist  oidy  by  continuing  to  please 
large  audiences.  It  has  usually  been  8iqi>posed  that  the  unsparing 
derision  of  the  comic  po^s  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  the 
life  of  Euripides  at  Athens  uncomfortable;  and  there  is  certainly 
one  passage  in  a  fragment  of  the  Ifdanippe  (Nauck,  Frcg.f  495), 
which  would  apply  well  enough  to  his  persecutors: — 
li4pi»  U  «eXXal  tvS  ylXxtt  btpmtm 

|it#A  ytkotovft  ttnptt  9o^»  irifn 
AxiXty'  Ixeuln  #r6|i«r«. 

(To  raise  vain  lauchter.  many  exercise 
The  art*  of  satire;  nut  my  spirit  loathes 
These  mockers  whose  unbridled  mockery 
Invades  grave  themes.) 

The  infiddity  of  two  whrcs  in  succession  is  alleged  to  explsii» 
the  poet's  tone  in  reference  to  the  majority  of  their  sex,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  of  an  uneasy  private  life.  He  appears  to 
have  been  repelled  by  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  It  tended  to 
become  less  the  rule  of  the  people  than  of  the  mob.  Thoroughly 
the  son  of  his  day  in  intellectual  matteis,  bt  shrank  from  the 
coarser  aspects  of  iu  political  and  social  life.  His  best  word  Is 
for  the  small  farmer  (a(rouipryAf>,  who  does  not  oftew  come  to 
town,  or  soil  his  rustic  honesty  by  contaa  with  the  crowd  of  the 
market-place. 
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About  409  B.C.  £urip(4n  left  Athens,  aQ4  after  a  residence  in 
the  Tbessalian  Magnesia  repaired,  on  the  invitation  of  King 
Archelaus,  to  the  Macedonian  court,  where  Greeks  of  distinction 
were  always  welcome.  In  his  Ankdaut  Euripides  celebrated 
that  legendary  son  of  Temenus,  and  head  of  the  Temmid  dynasty, 
who  had  founded  Aegae;  and  in  one  of  the  meagre  fragments  he 
evidently  alludes  to  the  beneficent  energy  of  his  royal  host  in 
opening  up  the  wild  land  of  the  North,  it  was  at  Pelia,  too, 
that  Euripides  composed  or  completed,  and  perhsfis  produced, 
the  Bauhac.  Jealous  courtiers,  we  a^  told,  contrived  to  hsve 
him  attacked  and  killed  by  savage  dogi.  It  is  odd  that  the  fate  of 
Actaeon  should  be  ascribed,  by  legend,  to  two  distinguished 
Greek  writers,  Euripides  ai^d  LudaOr  though  in  the  former  case 
at  least  the  fate  has  not  such  appropriateness  as  the  Byzantine 
biographer  discovers  in  the  latter^^oft  the  ground  that  its  victim 
"  had  waxed  rabid  against  the  truth."  The  death  of  Euripides, 
whatever  its  manner,  occurred  in  406  B.C.,  when  he  was  seventy- 
four.  Sophocles  foUowed  him  in  a  few  months,  but  not  before 
he  bad  beien  able  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  younger  rival  by 
causing  his  actors  to  appear  with  less  than  the  full  costume  of 
the  Dionysiac  festsvaL  SooQ  afterwards,  in  the  FrogSt  Aristo- 
phanes pronounced  the  epitaph  of  Attic  comedy  on  Attic  tragedy. 

The  historical  interest  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Euripides 
consists  in  the.  very  (act,  that  its  external  record  b  so  sauiiy 
— that,  unlike  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  he  had  no  place  in  the 
public  aaion  of  bis  rime,  but  dwell  apart  as  a  stadent  and  a 
thinker.  He  has  mads  hii  Medea  speak  ol  those  who,  through 
following  quiet  paths,  have  incurred  the  reproach  ol  apathy 
(^qBvplw).  Undoubtedly  enough  of  the  old  feeling  for  civic  life 
remained  to  create  a  prejudice  against  one  .who  held  aloof  froia 
the  aflfairs  of  the  city.  Quietness  (dvpa7MO0i£vq),  in.  this  sense, 
was  still  regarded  as  akin  to  indolence  (Apryia).  Yet  here  we  see 
how  truly  Euripides  was  the  precursor  of  tiiat  near  future  whith, 
at  Athens,  saw  the  more  complete  divergence  of  society  from  the 
slate. 

In  an  age  which  is  not  yet  ripefor  reflection  or  for  the  subtle 
analysis  of  character,  people  are  content  to  express  in  general 
types  those  primary  facts  of  human  nature  which  strike  every 
one.  Achilles  will  stand  well  enough  for  the  yovng  chivalrous 
warrior,  Odysseus  for  the  roan  of  resource  and  endurance.  In 
the  case  of  ihe  Creeks,  these  types  had  not  merely  an  artistic 
and  a  moral  interest;  they  had,  further,  a  religious,  interest, 
because  tbe  Greeks  believed  that  the  epic  heroes,  sprung  from  the 
gods,  were  their  own  ancestors.  Greek  tragedy  arose  when  the 
choral  worship  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  physical  rapture,  had 
csigrafted  upon  it  a  diak}gue  betweei^  actots  who  represented 
some  persons  of  the  legends  consecrated  by  this  faith.  The 
dramatist  was  accordingly  obliged  to  refrain  from  multiplying 
those  minute  touches  which,  by  individualiting  the  characters 
too  highly,  would  detract  from  their  general  value  as  types  in 
which  all  Hellenic  humanity  could  recognize  its  own  image 
glorified  and  raised  a  step  nearer  to  the  immortal  gods.  This 
necessity  was  further  enforced  by  theesistente  of  the  chorus,  the 
original  element  of  the  drama,  and  the  very  essence  of  its  nature 
as  an  act  of  Dionysiac  worship.  Those  utterances  of  the  chorus, 
which  to  the  modern  sense  are  so  often  platitudes,  were  not 
so  to  the  Greeks,  |ust  because  the  moral  issues  of  tragedy  were 
felt  to  have  the  same  typical  generality  as  these  comments 
themselves. 

An  unerring  Instinct  keeps  both  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  this  law.  Euripides  was  only 
fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles.  But,  when  Euripides 
began  to  write,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  any  man  of  his  genius 
and  culture  that,  though  an  established  prestige  might  be  nuiin- 
tained,  a  new  poet  who  sought  to  construct  tragedy  on  the  old 
basis  would  be  building  on  s^id.  For,  first,  the  popular  religion 
itsdf — the  very  foundation  of  tragedy— had  been  undcrmioed. 
Secondly^  scepticism  had  begilA  to  be  busy  with  the  legends 
which  that  reli^on  consecrated.  Neither  gods  nor  heroes  com- 
manded aU  the  old  unquesiionittg  faith.  Lastly,  ah  incirasiag 
number  of  the  audience  in  the  theatre  began  to  be  destitute  of 
the  training,  musical  and  poetical,  which  had  prepared  an  eariier 


generation  to  eqjoy  the  chaste  and  i>lacid  grudeur  o(  ideal 
tragedy. 

Euripides  nade  4  splendid  effort  to  maiBtain  the  place  of 
tragedy  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Athena  by  modifying  its  interests 
in  the  sense  whkh  his  own  generation  required.  Could  not  the 
heroic  persons  still  csdte  interest  if  th^  were  made  more  ical, — 
if,  an  them,  the  passions  and  sorrows  of  every'day  life  were 
portrayed  with  greater  vividness  and  diiectneas?  And  might 
not  the  less  cultivated  part  ot  the  audttnce  at  least  cojoy  a 
thrilling  plot,  espedaUy  if  taken  from  the  home-legesda  ol 
Attica  ?  Eufipidies  became  the  virtual  founder  of  the  romantic 
drama.  In  so  far  as  his  work  fails,  the>  failure  is  one  which 
probably  no  artistic  tact  could  then  have  whoUy  avoided. 
The  frame  within  which  he  had  to  work  was  one  which  conhl 
not  be  stretched  to  his  plan.  The  chorus,  the  masks,  the  narrow 
stage,  the  oonveational  costumes,  the  slender  opportunities  for 
change  of  scenery,  were  so  many  fixed  obstacles  to  the  free 
development  of  tragedy  in  the  new  direction.  But  no  man  of 
his  time  could  have  broken  free  from  these  traditions;  in 
attempting  to  do  so  he  must  have  wrecked  dlher  his  fame  or  his 
art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Euripides  if  in  so  much  of  his  work 
we  feel  the  want  of  harmony  between  matter  and  form.  Art 
abhors  compromise;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Attic  tragedy 
in  his  generation  that  nothing  but  a  compromise  could  save  iL 
Two  devices  have  become  conunon  phrases  of  reproach  against 
htm— the  prologue  and  the  deus  ex  mackimi.  Doubtless  the 
prologue  is  a  slipshod  and  sometimes  ludicrous  expedient. 
But  the  audiences  of  his  days  were  far  from  being  so  wdl  versed 
as  their  fathers  in  the  mythic  lore,  and,  on  the  other  band,  a 
dramatist  who  wished  to  avoid  trite  themes  had  now  to  go 
into  the  byways  of  mythology.  A  prologue  was  often  perhaps 
desirable  or  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience.  As 
regards  the  dcua  ex  madnnat  a  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  solution  is  really  mechanical, 
as  in  the  Andromache  and  perhaps  the  Orestes,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  warranted  or  required  by  the  plot,  as  in  the  Hifpdylui 
and  ihe  Bacchae.  The  choral  songs  in  Euripides,  it  *niay  be 
granted,  have  often  nothing  to  do  with  the  action.  But  the 
chorus  was  the  greatest  of  difficulties  for  a  poet  who  was  seeldng 
to  [M«sent  drama  of  romantic  tendency  in  the  plastic  form 
consecrated  by  tradition.  So  far  from  censuring  Euripddes  on 
this  score,  we  shduld  be  disposed  to  regard  his  management  of 
the  chorus  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  genius,  originality  and  skJlL 

Euripides  is  said  to  have  written  93  dramas,  including  8  satyr, 
plays.  The  best  critics  of  antiquity  allowed  75  as  genuine.  Kauck 
has  collected  1  li  7  Euripidean  fragments.  Among  these.  •mtyt, 
numbers  1092-1117  are  doubtfgl  or  spurious;  numbera  ■•'■••* 
8d2>i09i  arc  from  plays  of  uncertain  title;  numbers  1-841  represent 
filty-five  lost  pieces,  among  which  some  of  the  best  known  are  the 
Andromeda,  Antiope,^  Beiieropkon,  Cresphontes,  Ereekiheus,  Oedipms, 
PkatUum,  and  TeUpkus, 

I.  The  Akestis,  as  .the  didascaliae  tell  us.  was  broueht  out  in  CM. 

8^.  s,  i.e.  at  the  Dionysia  in  the  sprins  of  438  B.C.  as  the  founh  play 

of  a  tetralo^  comprismg  the  CretaH  Women,  tht  AUmaeon  at  Pscpkts, 

and  the  Teupkus,    The  AUestis  is  altogether  removed  from  the 

character,  essentially  grotesauc.  of  a  mere  satyric  draxna     On  the 

other  hand,  it  has  features  which  distinctly  separate  it  from  a  Greek 

tragedy  of  the  normal  type.    First,  the  subject  belongs  to  none  of 

,  the  great  cycles,  but  to  a  b<piray  of  mythology,  and  involves  sur b 

'  strange  elements  as  the  servitude  of  Apollo  in  a  mortal  household. 

the  decree  of  the  fates  that  Admetus  must  die  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the 

'  restoration  of  the  dead  Alcestis  to  life.    Secondly,  the  treatmeot  of 

the  subject  is  romantic  and  even  fantastic, — strikingly  so  in  the 

Sssage  where  Apollo  is  directly  confronted  with  uie  daemonic 
ure  of  Thanatos.  Lastly,  the  boisterous,  remorseful,  and  gencTT«u« 
Heracles  makes,  not,  inoeodj  a  aatyric  tirsma,  but  a  cHstincily 
satyric  scene — a  scene  which,  in  the  frank  ori^nal,  hardly  bears  the 
subtle  interpretation  which  in  BaiauUion  is  hinted  by  the  genius  oi 
Browning,  that  Heracles  got  drunk  in  order  to  keep  up  other  people's 
spirits,     when  the  happy  ending  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  not  sur- 

g rising  that  eome  should  have  called  the  AkesHs  a  tragicomedy, 
ut  we  cannot  so  regard  it.    The  slight  and  purely  incidental  strAia 
of  comedy  is  but  a  moment  of  reliei  between  the  tragic  sorrow  and 

*  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  Antiote  was  discox-ered  in  Ecypt 
in  the  latter  i^rt  of  the  19th  century ;  ea  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  voL  viii. 
of  the  Cunntngham  Memoirs  (Dublin.  1S91);  and  quite  recently 
fragments,  probably  from  the  Hyp^^^yie,  the  PkaHkon,  and  the 
Cretans  (sec  Berliner  Klasukettexte,  v.  3,  1907). 
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tenor  of  the  opening  and  the  )ot,  no  \em  solemn,  of  the  eooclusion. 
In  thb  respect  the  Alcestis  mtsht  more  truly  be  compared  to  such 
a  drama  as  the  Winkr's  TaU:  the  loss  and  recovery  of  Hermtone  by 
Leontes  do  not  form  a  tragi-oomedy  because  we  are  amused  between- 
wh3es  by  Autolycus  and  the  down.  It  docs  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  AktsHs—tht  earliest  of  the  extant  playa— «Day  represent 
an  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  old  satyric  drama  an  after-piece  of 
a  kind  which,  while  preserving  a  satyric  element,  should  stand  nearer 
to  trafsedy.  The  taste  and  manners  of  the  day  were  perhaps  tiring 
of  the  merely  grotesque  entertainment  that  old  usage  appended 
to  the  trageoies;  just  as,  in  the  sphere  of  comedy,  we  know  from 
Aristophanes  that  they  were  tiring  of  broad  buffoonery.  An  original 
dramatist  may  have  seen  an  opportunity  here.  However  that  may 
be.  the  Alctshs  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  history  of  the  drama. 
It  marks  in  the  most  signal  manner,  and  perhaps  at  the  earliest 
iDoment,  that  great  movement  which  began  with  Euripides.-^he 
tnovement  of  traoutioa  from  the  purely  Hellenic  drama  to  the 
romantic. 

a.  The  Medea  was  brought  out  in  431  B.C.  with  the  PkUoctetes, 
the  Dietys^  and  a  lost  satyr-play  called  the  Reapers  (Theristae). 
Euripides  gained  the  third  prise,  the  first  falling  to  Euphorion.  the 
son  of  Aeschylus,  and  the  second  to  Sophocles.  If  it  is  true  that 
Euripides  modelled  his  Medea  on  the  work  of  an  obscure  predecessor. 
Neophron,  at  least  he  made  the  subject  thoroughly  his  own.  Hardly 
any  pby  was  more  popular  in  antiquity  with  readers  and  spectators, 
with  actors,  or  with  sculptors,  bnnius  is  said  to  have  translated 
and  adopted  it.  We  do  not  know  how  far  it  ntay  have  been  used  by 
Ovid  in  tiis  k>st  tragedy  of  the  same  name;  but  it  certainly  inspired 
the  rhetorical  performance  of  Seneca,  whkrh  may  be  regarded  as 
feMridging  the  interval  between  Euripides  and  modem  adaptations. 
We  may  grant  at  once  that  the  Medea  of  Euripides  b  not  a  faultless 
play;  tnat  the  dialogue  between  the  heroine  and  Aegeus  Is  not 
nappily  conceived ;  that  the  murder  of  the  children  lacks  an  adec^uate 
dramatic  motive;  that  there  is  something  of  a  moral  anti-climax 
in  the  arrangements  of  Medea,  before  the  deed,  for  her  personal  safety. 
But  the  Medea  remains  a  tragedy  of  first-rate  power.  It  is  admir- 
able for  the  splendid  force  with  which  the  character  of  the  strange 
and  strong-hearted  woman,  a  barbarian  friendless  among  HelleneSb 
is  thrown  out  against  the  bacteround  of  Hellenic  life  in  Corinth. 

3.  The  extant  Hippalylue  Uk)  B.C.}— aometimes  called  Siepha- 
nepkaros,  the  "  wreath-bearer,'  from  the  garland  of  flowers  which, 
in  the  opening  scene,  the  hero  offers  to  Artemis — was  not  the  first 
drama  of  Elunpides  on  this  theme.  In  an  earlier  play  of  the  same 
name,  we  are  told,  he  had  shocked  both  the  moral  and  the  aesthetic 
•ense  of  Athens.  In  thb  earlier  HipPelyhu,  Phaedra  herself  had 
confessed  her  kyve  to  her  step-son,  and,  indien  repulsed,  had  falsely 
accused  him  to  Theseus,  who  doomed  him  to  death '^  at  the  sight 
of  the  corpse,  she  had  been  moved  to  confess  her  crime,  and  had 
atoned  for  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  This  first  Hippdytus  is  cited 
as  HippUyius  the  Veiled  («aXwrr«fic»e«},  either,  as  Toup  and  Welcker 
thooght,  from  Hippolytus  covering  his  face  in  horror,  or,  as  Bentley 
with  more  likelihood  suggested,  because  the  youth's  shrouded  corpse 
was  brought  upon  the  scene.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
chief  dramatic  defect  of  our  Hippolytus  is  connected  with  the  un- 
favourable reoeprion  of  its  predecessor.  Euripides  had  been  warned 
that  limits  must  be  observed  in  the  dramatic  portrayal  of  a  morally 
tcpulsive  theme.  In  the  later  play,  accordiruly,  the  whole  actwn 
is  made  to  turn  on  the  jealous  feud  between  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
of  love,  and  Artemis,  the  goddess  of  chastity.  Phaedra  not  only 
•hrinka  from  breathing  her  secret  to  Hippolytus,  but  destroys  herself 
when  she  learns  that  she  b  rejected.  But  the  natural  agency  of 
human  passion  is  now  replaced  by  a  supernatural  machinery;  the 
•lain  son  and  the  bereaved  father  are  no  longer  the  martyrs  of  sin, 
the  ttagic  witnesses  of  an  Inexorable  law;  rather  they  and  Phaedra 
are  alike  the  puppets  of  a  divine  caprice,  the  scapegtiats  of  an 
Olympian  quarrel  in  which  they  have  no  concern.  But  if  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  whole  is  thus  weakened,  the  character  of 
Phaedra  is  a  fine  psychological  study:  and,  as  regards  form,  the  play 
Is  one  of  the  most  brilliant.    Boeckh  (De  Irqtoediae  Graecae  prineipiis. 


•uggesting  that  the  closing  words  of  Theseus  (v.  T460) 

and  the  reply  of  the  chorus,  eotpip  rW  Axot.  &c..  contain  a  reference 
to  the  recent  death  of  Pericles  (429  8.C.).  ,.,,..        . 

4.  The  Huitba  may  bepbced  about  4^5  b*c.  Thucydides  (ui.  104) 
aotioes  the  purification  olDelos  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Pamonic  festival  there,  ia  426  B.C.~an  event  to  which  the 
choral  passage,  v.  462  f.,  probaUy  refers.  It  appears  more  hazard- 
ous to  uke  V.  650  f.  as  an  allusion  to  the  Spartan  mishap  at  Pylos. 
The  subject  of  the  pby  b  the  revenge  of  Hecuba,  the  widowed  oueen 
of  Priam,  on  Polymcsior,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  murdered  her 
youngest  son  Polydorus,  after  her  daughter  Polyzena  had  already 
been  sacrificed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  shade  of  Achilles.  The  two 
cabmitics  which  befall  Hecuba  have  no  direct  connexion  with  each 
other.  Iri  this  sense  the  pby  bcks  unity  of  design.  On  the  oxher 
hand,  both  events  serve  the  same  end — vis.  to  heighten  the  tragic 
patboa  with  which  the  poet  seeks  to  surround  the  central  figure  of 


Hecuba.  The  draina  tnustratqs^  the  skit]  with  which  Euripides, 
while  fatting  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  artistic  drama,  could 
sustain  interest  by  an  inSf  niousfy  woven  plot.  It  b  a  representative 
Jntrituenstiick,  and  well  ^empUfies  the  peculiar  power  which 
rccomr. ended  Eunpidcs  *o  the  poets  of  the  Now  Comedy. 

5.  The  A  ndronuune,  iccording  to  a  notice  in  the  scholia  Venela  (446), 
WPS  r^t  acted  at  Athens,  at  least  en  the  author's  life-time;  though 
some  take  the  words  in  the  Greek  ai^umeht  (rd  ipaM«  rwy  hnrkfiiav) 
to  mean  that  it  was  among  those  which  gained  a  second,  prize.  The 
invective  on  the  Spartan  character  which  b  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Andromache  contains  the  words.  6ilmai  *^x»r'  djr'  'EXXdia.and  thb, 
with  other  indications,  points  to  the  Peloponncsian  successes  of  the 
years  424-422  B.C.  Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  has  become 
the  captive  and  concubine  of  Neoptolcmus,  son  of  Achilles.  Durina 
his  absence,  her  son  Molossus  is  taken  from  her,  with  the  aid  of 
Mcnelaus,  oy  her  jealous  rival  Hermiooe.  ,  Mother  and  son  are 
rescued  from  death  by  Peleus;  but  meanwhile  Neoptolcmus  b  sbin 
at  Delphi  through  the  intrigues  of  Orestes  The  goddess  Tltetb  now 
appears,  ordains  that  Andromache  shall  marry  Hcbnus.  and  declare^ 
tnat  Molossus  shall  found  a  line  of  Epirote  lungs,  while  Pclcus  shall 
become  immortal  among  the  gods  of  the  sea.  The  Andromache  b 
a  poor  pby.  The  contrasts,  though  striking,  are  harsh  and  coar^, 
and  the  compensations  dealt  out  by  the  dens  ex  machina  leave  the 
moral  seiise  wholly  unsatisfied.  Technically  the  piece  is  noteworthy 
as  bringing  on  the  scene  four  characters  at  once — Andromache, 
Molossus,  Pcleus  and  Mcnelaus  (v.  54^  f.). 

6.  The  Ion  is  an  admirable  drama,  the  finest  of  those  plays  which 
deal  with  legends  spedally  illustrating  the  traditional  glories  of 
Attica.  It  b  also  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  poets  skill  in 
the  structure  of  dramatic  intrigue.  For  its  pbcein  the  chrono- 
logical order  there  are  no  data  ,e;cccpt  those  of  style  and  metre. 
Judging  by  these,  Hermatin  would  place  it  "  neither  after  01.  89. 
nor  much  before  "—*,«.  somewhere  between  424  and  421  B.C.;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct.  The  scene  is  laid 
throughout  at  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  young  Ion  b  a  priest  in 
the  temple  of  Delphi  when  Xuthus  and  his  wife  Crcusa.  daughter 
of  Erecnthcus,  come  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  thdr  child- 
lessness; and  It  b  discovered  that  Ion  b  the  son  of  Creusa  by  the 
god  Apollo.  Athena  herself  appeare,  and  commands  that  Ion  shall 
be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  foretelling  that  from  him  shall 
spring  the  four  Attic  tribes,  the  Tcleontes  (pn^ts).  Hopletes  (fight- 
ing-men),  Argadeis  Chusbandmen)  and  Aigikoreb  (herdsmen).  The 
pby  must  have  been  peculiarly  effective  on  the  Athenian  sta^,  not 
only  by  its  situations,  but  through  its  appeal  to  Attic  sympathies. 

7.  Tne  Suppliants  who  give  their  name  to  the  pUy  are  Argive 
women,  the  mothers  of  Argive  warriors  sbin  before  the  walls  of 
Thebes,  who,  led  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar^os,  come  as  supplbnts  to 
the  altar  of  Demctcr  at  Eleusis.  Crcon,  km^;  of  Thebes,  nas  refused 
burial  to  their  dead  sons.  The  Athenbn  lung  Theseus  demands  of 
Crcon  that  he  shall  grant  the  funeral  rites;  the  refusal  b  followed 
by  a  battle  In  which  the  Thebans  are  vanquished,  and  the  bodies 
01  the  Argive  dead  are  then  brought  to  Eleusis.    At  the  close  the 

f;oddess  Athena  appeare,  and  ordains  that  a  close  alliance  shall  be 
ormed  between  Athens  and  Argos^  Some  refer  the  play  to  a.17  B.C., 
when  the  democratic  party  at  Athene  ro^  against  the  oligarchs. 
But  a  more  probable  date  Is  420  B.C.,  when,  through  the  agency  of 
Alcibiadcs,  Athens  and  Argos  conduned  a  defensive  altbnce.  The 
play  has  a  strongly  marked  rhetorical  character,  and  b,  iii  fact,  a 
panegyric,  with  an  immediate  political  aim,  on  Athens  as  the  cham- 
pion 01  humanity  against  Thebes. 

8.  The  Ileratleidae—A  companion  piece  to  the  SuppJianls,  and 
of  the  same  period — b  dccideoly  inferior  in  merit.  Here,  too.  there 
are  direct  references  to  contemporary  history.  The  defeat  of  Argos 
by  the  Spartans  in  418  B.C.  strengthened  the  Argive  party  who 
were  in  favour  of  discarding  the  Atnenbo  for  the  Spartan  alliance 
(Thuc.  y.  76).  In  the  Heracleidae,  the  sons  of  the  dead  Heracles, 
persecuted  by  the  Argive  Eurystheus,  are  received  and  sheltered  at 
Athens.  Thus,  while  Athena  b  glorified,  Sparta,  whose  kings  are 
descendants  of  (he  Heraclcidae,  »  reminded  bow  unnatural  would 
be  an  allbnce  bctweei^  herself  and  Argos. 

9.  The  Heracles  Mainomenos^  {ffercules  fkrens),  which,  on  grounds 
of  style,  can  scarcely  be  put  later  than  420-417  B.C.,  shares  with  the 
two  last  pUys  the  purpose  pf  exaltiitg  Athens  in  the  person  of 
Theseus.  Heracles  returns  from  Had»— whither,  at  the  command 
of  Euiystheus,  he  went  to  bring  back  Cerberus— just  in  time  to  save 
his  wife  Megara  and  his  children  from  beln^  pvt  to  death  by  Lycua 
of  Thebes,  whom  he  sbys.  As  he  b  offenng  lystral  sacrifice  ifter 
the  deed,  he  b  suddenly  stricken  with  madness  by  Lyssa  (Fury), 
the  daemonic  agent  of  hb  enemy  the  goddess  Here,  and  in  his  frenzy 
he  sbys  hb  wife  and  children.  Theseoa  finds  htm,  in  ht^  agony  of 
dcspanr.  aboat  to  kiU  himaelf ,  and  persuades  him  to  come  to  Athens, 
there  to  seek  grace  and  pardoii  from  the  gods.  The  unity  of  the  plot 
may  be  partly  vindicated  by  obeervimr  that  the  sbugkter  of  Lycua 
entitbd  Heracles  to  the  gratitnde  of  Thebes,  ivhcreas  the  sbuehter 
of  his  own^  kinsfolk  made  it  unlawful  that  he  should  remain  there; 
thus,  having  found  a  refuge  only  to  loee  it.  Heracles  has  no  hope 
left  but  in  Athens,  whose  prabeb  the  true  theme  of  the  entire  drarna. 

1  (Orieinatly  simply  Heracles,  the  addition  Mainomenos  being  due 
to  the  Aldine  cd.) 
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EURIPIDES 


10.  Iphiitnia  among  th*  Tauri,  which  metre  and  diction  mark 
as  one  of  the  later  plays,  la  also  one  of  the  best— excellent  both  in 
the  manuement  ofa  romantic  plot  and  in  the  deUoeation  of  char- 
acter. The  scene  U  laid  at  the  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (the  Crimea) — on  the  site  of  the  modem  BalaUava. 
Iphigenia,  who  had  been  doomed  to  die  at  Aulis  for  the  Greeks,  had 
been  snatched  from  that  death  by  Artemis,  and  bad  become  priestess 
of  the  goddess  at  the  Tauric  shrine,  where  human  victims  were 
immolated.  Two  straiwers,  who  had  landed^  among  the  Tauri. 
have  been  sentenced  to  die  at  the  altar.  She  discovers  in  them  her 
brother  Orestes  and  his  friend  Pylades.  They  plan  an  escape,  arc 
recaptured,  and  are  finally  delivered  by  the  goddess  Athena,  who 
commands  Thoas,  Idng  of  the  land,  to  permit  their  departure. 
Iphigenia,  Orestes  and  iNlades  return  to  Greece,  and  establish  the 
worship  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  at  Biauron  and  Halae  in  Attka. 
The  drama  (rf  Euripides  necessarily  sugsesta  a  comparison  with  that 
of  Goethe;  and  many  readers  will  probably  also  feel  that,  while 
Goethe  is  certainly  not  inferior  In  nneness  of  ethical  portraiture, 
he  has  the  advantage  in  his  management  of  the  catastrophe.  But  It 
is  only  just  to  Euripides  to  remember  that,  while  hu  comoetitor 
had  free  scope  of  treatment,  be,  a  Greek  dramatist,  was  bouna  to  the 
motive  of  the  Greek  legend,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Attic  worship. 

11.  The  Troades  appeared  in  415  B.C.  along  with  the  Atexander, 
the  PiUcmedes,  and  a  satyr-play,  the  Sisyphus.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
miseries  endured  by  noble  Trojan  dames— Hecuba.  Andromache, 
Cassandra — immediately  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  There  u  hardly 
a  (Jot  in  the  proper  sense — only  an  accumulation  of  sorrows  on  the 
heads  of  the  passive  sufferers.  The  piece  Is  less  a  drama  than  a 
pathetic  speetade,  closing  with  the  crash  of  the  Trojan  towers  in 
flame  ana  niiiu  The  Troades  Is  indeed  remarkable  among  Creek 
tragedies  for  its  near  approach  to  the  character  of  melodrama.  It 
must  be  observed  that  there  b  no  nouod  for  the  inference — some- 
times made  an  accusation  against  the  poet — that  the  choral  passage, 
V.  79^  f.,  was  intended  to  encourage  the  Sicilian  expedition,  sent 
forth  m  the  same  year  (415  B.C.).  The  mention  of  the  "  land  of 
Aetna  over  against  Carthage  "  (v.  220)  speaks  of  it  as  "  renowned 
for  the  trophlca  of  prowess  '— «  topic,  surety,  not  of  encouragement 
but  of  warning. 

The  HontO'— produced,  as  we  learn  from  the  Aristophanlc 
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scholia,  in  412  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  lost  Andromeda — is  iK>t  one  of 
its  author's  happier  efforts.  It  is  founded  on  a  stranae  variation  of 
the  Trojan  mytb,  first  adopted  by  Stesichorus  in  his  Palinode — that 
only  a  wraith  of  Helen  passed  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was 
detained  in  Egypt  In  this  play  she  is  rescued  from  tlie  Egyptian 
Idng,  Theodymenus,  by  a  ruse  01  her  husband  Menelaus,  who  brings 
her  safely  bs^k  to  Greece.  The  romantic  element  thus  engrafted  on 
the  Greek  myth  is  more  than  fantastic:  it  is  well-nigh  grotesque. 
The  comic  poets  notably  Aristophanes  in  the  nesmo^horiaxusae — 
felt  this;  nor  can  we  blame  them  if  they  ridiculed  a  piece  in  which 
the  mode  of  treatment  was  so  discordant  with  tlie  spirit  of  Greek 
tradition,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  all  that  ooasUtuted  the  higher 
meaning  of  Greek  tragedy. 

13.  The  Pkoenissae  was  brottght  out,  with  the  Oenomaus  and  the 
Chrysippus,  in  4x1  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  the  recall  of  A^dbiades 
was  decreed  by  the  army  at  Samoa,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  ratified  by  the  Assembly  at  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  81,  ^7)< 
The  dialogue  between  locaste  and  rolynices  on  the  griefs  of  banish- 
ment (r(  t6  cTkpte$mt.  wnrpUct,  V.  388  f.)  has  a  certain  emphasis 
whkh  certainljr  looks  like  an  allusion  to  the  pardon  of  the  famous 
exile.  The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aeschylean 
Seven  against  Th^a — the  war  of  succession  In  which  Argos  supported 
Polynices  against  his  brother  Eteodes.  The  Phoenician  maidens 
who  form  the  chorus  are  imagined  to  have  been  on  their  way  from 
Tyre  to  Delphi,  where  they  were  destined  for  service  in  the  temple, 
wncn  they  were  detained  at  Thebes  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war — 
a  device  which  affords  a  contrast  to  the  Aeschylean  chorus  ol  Theban 
elders,  and  which  has  also  a  certain  fitness  In  view  of  the  legends 
connectiiig  Thebes  with  Phoenicia.  But  Euripides  has  hardly  been 
BucceMfulIn  the  rivalry— which  he  has  even  pointed  by  direct 
allusion*— with  Aeschylus.  The  Pkoenissae  is  fun  of  brilliant  pass- 
ages, but  it  b  rather  a  series  of  effective  scenes  than  an  impressive 
drama. 

14.  PluUrch  (Lys,  15)  says  that,  when  Athent  had  surrendered 
to  Lysander  (404  B.C.)  and  when  the  fate  of  the  city  was  doubtful, 
a  Phocian  officer  happened  to  sing  at  a  baiM|uet  of  the  kaden  the 
first  long  of  the  chorus  in  the  Electra  of  Euripidei — 

fXutfp*,  'llXi«rp«,  a-sri  ol^  Ayporl^v  otklOt 
and  that  "  wben  they  heard  it.  all  were  touched,  so  that  it  seemed 
a  cruel  deed  to  destroy  for  ever  the  dty  so  famous  onoe,  the  mother 
of  such  men."  The  character  of  the  Eutttat  in  metre  and  in  diction, 
seems  to  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  poet's  latest  years,  if  MflUcr 
were  right  in  referring  to  the  Sidlian  expedition  the  dosing  passage 
in  which  the  Dioscuri  declare  that  they  haste  "  to  the  Sicilian  — 


to  save  ships  upon  Che  deep  **  (v.  1347;,  then  the  pby  oodd  not  be 
later  than  413  b.c.  Bat  it  may  with  more  probabuity  be  plaoed 
shortly  before  the  Orestes,  which  in  some  respects  it  much  resembles: 
perhaps  in  or  about  the  year  410  b.c.    No  play  of  Euripides  has  been 


more  severely  criticised.   The  icaso*  ft  eirident.   The  OicephoH  di 

Aeschylus  and  the  EUcira  of  Sof^iodcs  appear  to  invite  a  direct 
comparison  with  tilts  drama.  But,  as  R.  C.  Jebb  suggested.^  euA 
criticism  as  that  of  Schlegel  should  remember  that  worn  of  art  are 
proper  subjects  of  direct  comparisoa  only  when  the  theociea  of  met 
which  they  represent  have  acoimnon  basis.  It  is  surely  anmeaainr 
to  contrast  the  elaborate  homeliness  of  the  Eurioideaa  Eketns  with 
the  severe  grandeur  of  its  rivals.  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  aa  dif- 
ferent exponents  of  an  artistic  conception  which  b  fundamentally 
the  same,  may  be  profitably  compared;  Euripides  interprets  another 
conception,  and  must  be  tried  by  other  pvindplcs.  His  £leafto  is, 
in  truth,  a  daring  experiment— daring,  because  the  thoae  is  one 
which  the  elder  school  had  made  peculiarly  its  own. 

15.  The  Orestes,  acted  in  408.  bears  the  mark  of  the  age  in  the 

Krominence  which  Euripides  gives  to  the  assembly  of  Argu»  -wtiidi 
as  to  dedde  the  fate  of  Orestes  and  Electra--«nd  to  rhetflrical 
pleading.  The  plot  proceeds  with  sufficient  dearaess  to  the  point 
at  which  Orestes  and  Electra  have  been  condemned  to  death.  But 
the  later  portbn  of  the  play,  containing  the  intri^es  for  their  resctae 
and  the  nnal  achievement  ce  their  dehveranoe,  is  both  too  involved 
and  too  incoMequent  for  a  really  tn«ic  effect.  Just  as  io  the  £<k*«, 
the  heroic  persons  of  the  drama  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  commo* 
l^ace.  There  b  not  a  little  which  borders  on  the  IikUcrmis,  and  it 
can  be  seen  how  easy  would  have  been  the  passaae  from  such  tragedy 
as  thb  to  the  restrained  parodjr  In  which  the  Middle  Comedy  de- 
lighted. It  is,  however,  inooaceivable  that,  as  some  have  suppiMed. 
the  Orestes  can  have  been  a  deliberate  fompromisf  between  tragedy 
and  farce.  It  cannot  have  been  meant  to  be  played,  as  a  fourth  piece, 
instead  of  a  regular  satyric  drama.  Rather  it  indicates  the  level  to 
which  the  heroic  tragedy  itself  had  descended  under  the  treatment 
of  a  achool  which  was  at  least  logical.  The  cekbrtty  of  the  play 
in  the  andent  world— as  Paley  observes,  there  are  more  ancient 
quotations  from  the  Orestes  than  from  all  the  extant  pUys  of 
Aeschylus  and  Sophodes  together— is  perhaps  partly  exi^ained  by 
the  unusually  frequent  combination  in  thb  piece  of  striking  senti- 
ment  with  enective  situation. 

16.  The  Jpkipnia  alAnlis,  like  the  Baoduo,  was  brought  out  oidy 
after  the  death  of  Euripides.  It  b  a  very  brilliant  and  bcnutifid 
playr-probably  left  by  the  author  in  an  unfinished  state, — and  has 
su<l<uea  from  interpcriation  more  lan^ely,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
of  his  works.  As  tegaids  its  subject,  ic  forms  a  prelude  to  the  Ipki- 
gema  in  Tauris,  Ifdiiienia  has  been  doeroed  by  her  father  Agnmei 
non  to  die  at  Aulis.  aa  Cak:has  declares  that  Aztemb  dauns  1  ~*^ 
sacrifice  before  the  adverse  winds  can  fall. 

The  ^nuine  pby,  as  we  have  it,  breaks  off  at  v.  isoff. 
Iphigenia  has  been  led  to  the  sacrificial  altar.    A  sparioos  — 
of  wretched  workmanship  (v.  isoj^iteft).  relates  ia  the 
a  messenger,  how  Artemis  saved  the  maiden. 

1 7.  The  Bauhae,  unlike  the  pnsceding  frfay.  appears  to  have ' 
finished  by  its  author,  although  it  b  said  not  to  have  been  acted,  oa 
the  Athemao  stage  at  least,  till  after  hb  death.  It  was  composed. 
Of  completed,  during  the  residence  of  Euripides  with  AirterisoB, 
and  in  all  probability  was  originally  designed  for  representation  ia 
Maoedoma — a  ngion  with  whose  traditions  of  orgiastic  wocship  the 
Dionysus  myth  was  so  congeniaL  The  play  b  aometimea  quoted 
as  the  Penlkieus.  It  has  been  justly  observea  that  Euripiiks  seMom 
namai  a  piece  from  the  chorus,  unless  the  chorus  bore  an  imponaat 
part  in  the  action  or  tKe  leading  action  waa  divided  between  several 
persons*  Possibly,  however,  in  thb  instance  he  may  designedly 
have  chosen  a  title  which  would  at  once  Interest  the  Mnceooniaa 
public.  Pentheus  would  suggest  a  Greek  legend  about  which  they 
might  know  or  care  little.  The  BaeeMoo  would  at  onoe  announce  a 
theme  coimected  with  rites  familiar  to  the  northern  land. 

It  b  a  magnificent  pby,  alone  among  extant  Greekjptracedies  ia 
picturesque  splendour,  and  in  that  sustained  glow  of  uionyitnc 
enthusiasm  to  which  the  keen  irony  lends  the  strength  of  oontrasc 
If  Euripides  had  left  nothiitt  else,  the  Bacckae  would  pUce  hist 
in  the  first  rank  of  poets,  and  would  prove  hb  possession  of  a  seme 
rarely  manifested  by  Greek  poets, — perhaps  by  no  one  of  lus  own 
contemporaries  in  equal  measure  exouK  Anstophaoca,— a  Ceding  for 
lutuml  beauty  lit  up  by  the  pby  01  fancy.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  in  hb 
edition  of  the  Bauhae,  baa  given  the  true  answer  to  the  theory  that 
the  Baukae  is  a  recantation.  Euripides  had  never  rejected  the  facts 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  popular  religion.  He  had  rather  sought 
to  interpret  them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  belief  in  a  benevolent 
Providence.  The  really  striking  thing  in  the  Bacckae  b  the  spirit 
of  contentment  and  of  composure  which  It  breathes, — as  if  the  poet 
had  ceased  to  be  vexed  by  the  seeming  contradictions  which  had 
troubled  him  before.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  Greek 
mind  of  his  age,  the  victory  of  Dionysus  in  the  Bacckae  carried 
a  moral  even  more  direct  than  the  victory  of  Aphrodite  in  the 
Hippolytus.  The  great  nature-powers  who  give  refreshment  to 
mortals  cannot  be  robbed  of  their  due  tribute  without  pcrrvoldng 
a  nemeds.  The  refusal  of  such  a  homage  is  not,  so  tne  Greeb 
deemed,  a  virtue  in  itsdf:  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  it  may  be  onljr 
a  cold  form  of  tfifm,  overweening  self-reltano^— the  quality  permm-i 
fied  in  F*entheus. 

>  Introduction  to  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  p^  xiii.,  ia  Cakaa  Ctass^ 
eornmf  9od  ed« 
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The  Bactkas  wu  wAmayt  an  raeeptlomlly  popobr  pby — partly 
becmuae  iu  opponumtie»  as  a  spccucle  fitted  tc  Mr  gorgcmis  f<epre« 
•entation,  ana  bo  recommended  it  (or  performance  at  courts  and 
on  great  publk  occatioaa.  "  Demetrius  the  Cynic  "  (says  Lucian, 
Adm.  Jndidumt  19)  "  saw  an  ilUtarate  perKMi  at  Corinth  reading 
a  very  beautiful  poem — tha  Baukat  of  Euripides,  I  think  it  was;  he 
was  at  the  place  where  the  messenfp'  narrates  the  doom  of  (^ntln^as 
and  the  deed  of  Agave.  Demetnus  snatched  the  book  from  him 
and  tore  it  up.  saying, '  It  is  better  for  Pentheus  to  be  torn  up  at  once 
by  me  than  to  be  mangled  over  and  over  again  bv  you.'  " 

18.  The  Cyclops,  of  uncertain  date,  is  the  only  extant  example 
of  a  satyric  diamaL  The  plot  is  taken  mainly  from  the  story  of 
Odysseus  and  Polyphemus  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  In  order 
to  be  really  successiul  in  farce  of  this  kind,  a  port  should  have  a  fresh 
feeling  for  the  nature  of  the  art  parodied.  It  is  because  Euripides 
was  not  in  acoord  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  myths  that  he  is  not 
strong  in  mythic  tnvesty.  rfis  own  tragcdir»--«uch  as  the  Helen, 
the  ^cefm  and  the  Orestes — had,  in  their  wcral  ways,  contributed 
to  destroy  the  meaning  of  satyric  drama.  They  had  dnnc  gravely 
very  much  what  aatync  drama  aimed  at  doing  gTotcwfucly.  They 
haci  made  the  heroic  persons  act  and  talk  like  ordin.iry  men  and 
women.  The  finer  side  of  such  parody  had  lost  its  edge;  only 
broad  comedy  remained. 

19.  The  Itaesus  is  still  held  by  some  to  he  what  the  dtdascaliac 
and  the  grammarians  call  it — a  work  of  Euripides;  and  Palry  has 
ably  supported  this  view.  But  ihc  scepticism  first  dcrbrc^J  by 
Valcknaer  has  gained  ground,  and  the  Rhesus  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally recognixcd  ai  spurious.  The  art  and  the  style,  still  more  evi- 
dently the  feeling  ana  the  mind,  of  Euripides  aiv  aheent.  If  it  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  a  disciple  of  his  matured  school,  it  is  stilt  less  like 
the  woric  of  an  Alexaralrian.  The  m6Kt  probable  view  seems  to  be 
that  which  assigns  it  to  a  versifier  of  small  drumatic  power  In  the 
latest  days  of  Attic  tragedy.  U  has  this  literary  ini crest,  that  it  is 
the  only  extant  play  of  which  the  nubject  is  dirraly  taken  from  our 
liiod,  a  which  the  tenth  book — the  AuX«iyt^a — has  l)ecn  followred  by 
the  playwright  with  a  closeness  which  is  sometimes  mechanical. 

When  the  first  prolcsts  of  the  comic  poets  were  over,  Euripides 
was  secure  of  a  wide  and  lasting  renown.    As  the  old  life  of 

Athens  passed  away, as  the  old  faiths  lost  their  meaning 
tf^"^^^  »"<!  the  peculiarly  Greek  instincts  in  art  lost  their 
Pmij/tMrn.    truth  and  freshness,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  might 

cease  to  be  fully  enjoyed  save  by  a  few;  but  Euripides 
could  still  charm  by  quab'ties  more  readily  and  more  universally 
recognized.  The  comparative  nearness  of  his  diction  to  the 
idiom  of  ordinary  life  reiuiered  him  less  attractive  to  the  gram- 
marians of  Alexandria  than  authors  whose  erudite  form  afforded 
a  belter  scope  for  the  diq>lay  of  learning  or  the  exercise  of  in- 
genuity. Bui  there  were  two  aspects  in  which  he  engaged  their 
attention.  They  loved  to  trace  the  variations  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  standard  legends.  And  they  sought  to  free 
his  text  from  the  numerous  interpolations  which  even  then  had 
resulted  ftt>m  his  popularity  on  the  stage.  Philochonis  (about 
306-260  B.C.),  best  known  for  his  A  tikis,  dealt,  in  his  treatise  on 
Euripides,  especially  with  the  mythology  of  the  plays.  From 
300  B.C.  to  the  age  of  Augustus  a  long  series  of  critics  busied 
themselves  with  this  poet.  The  first  systematic  arrangement  of 
bis  reputed  works  is  ascribed  to  Dicacarchus  and  Callimachus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Among  those  who 
furthered  the  exact  study  of  his  text,  and  of  whose  work  some 
ttaccs  remain  in  the  extant  scholia,  were  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, Callistratus,  ApoUodorus  of  Tarsus,  Timachidas,  and 
pre-eminently  Didymus;  probably  also  Crates  of  Pcrgamum 
and  Aristarchus.  At  Rome  Euripides  was  early  made  known 
through  the  translations  of  Ennius  and  the  freer  adaptations  of 
Pacuviusk  When  HcUenic  civilization  was  spread  through  the 
East,  the  mixed  populations  of  the  new  settlements  welcomed  a 
dramatic  poet  whose  taste  and  whose  sentiment  were  not  too 
severely  or  exclusively  Attic.  The  Parthian  Orodcs  and  his 
court  were  witnessing  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  when  the  Agave 
of  the  hour  was  suddenly  enabled  to  lend  agha.stly  reality  to  the 
terrible  scene  of  frenzied  triumph  by  displaying  the  gory  head 
of  the  Roman  Crassus.  Mommscn  has  noted  the  moment  as 
one  in  which  the  power  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Greece  were 
simultaneously  abased  in  the  presence  of  sullanism.  So  far  as 
Euripides  is  concerned,  the  incident  may  suggest  another  and  a 
more  pleasing  rcncclion;  it  may  remind  us  how  the  ch.arm  of  his 
humane  genius  had  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  barbarian  East, 
and  had  brought  to  rude  anri  Tierce  peoples  at  least  some  dim 
and  distant  apprehension  of  that  gracious  world  in  which  the 


great  s|>lrit8  iA  ftiident  HetUtt  had  moved.  A  quaintly  significant 
tcstltnony  to  the  populiricy  of  Euipides  is  afforded  by  the 
Byauiiiiio  Xpitfrdf  viax^.  This  Anm^  narrBting  the  events 
whkh  preceded  and  attended  (he  PaasiliMi,  is  a  cefito  of  no  less 
tbaii  t6io  verses,  taken  tram  the  plays  of  Euripides,  principally 
ffom  the  Bacekoi,  the  Troades  and  the  Rhesus.  The  traditional 
ascription  of  theauthoiihip  to  Gregory  of  Naananzus  is  now 
generally  rejected;  another  conjectore  assgns  it  to  Apolhnaris 
of  Laodlcea,  and  pbces  the  date  of  composition  at  aboot  a.o.  330.* 
Although  the  text  used  by  the  author  of  the  cento  jnay  not 
have  been  a  good  one,  the  value  of  the  piece  for  the  diplomatic 
criticism  of  Euripides  is  necessarily  very  considerable;  and  it 
was  diligently  used  both  by  Valcknaer  and  by  Person. 

Dante,  who  does  not  mention  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  places 
Euripides,  with  the  tragic  poets  Antiphon  and  Agathon,  and  the 
lyrist  Simonides,  in  the  first  circle  of  Pui^gatory  (xxii.  106), 
among  those 

*piAe 
Grecl*  che  giik  di  buro  omar  la  fronte.*' 

Casaubon.  tn  a  letter  to  Scaliger,  salutes  that  scholar  as  worthy 
to  have  lived  at  Athens  with  Aristophanes  and  Euripides — a 
compliment  which  certainly  implies  respect  for  his  correspond- 
ent's powers  as  a  peacemaker.  In  popular  literature,  to6,  where 
Aeschylus  and  Scphoclcs  were  as  yet  little  known,  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  testify  to  the  favour  bestowed  upon  Euripides. 
G.  Gascoigne's  and  Francis  Kinwelmersh's  Joeasta,  played  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1566,  is  a  literal  translation  of  Lodovico  Dolcc's 
Giocasla,  which  derives  from  the  Pkocnissae,  probably  through 
the  Latin  translation  of  R.  Winter  (Basel,  1541).  Among  early 
French  translations  from  Euripides  may  be  mentioned  the  version 
off  the  Ipkigenia  in  Tamris  by  Thomas  SilMlet  in  1549,  and  that 
of  iht  Heeuba  by  Bouchctel  in  1550.  About  a  century  later 
Racine  gave  the  world  his  Andromague,  his  Jpkiginie  and  his 
Pktdn\  and  many  have  held  that,  at  least  in  the  last-named 
of  these,  "the  disciple  of  Euripides"  has  excelled  his  master. 
Bemhardy  notices  that  the  performance  of  the  Hippolytus  at 
Berlin  In  1851  seemed  to  show  that,  for  the  modern  stage,  the 
Pkidre  has  the  advantage  of  its  Greek  original.  Racine  s  great 
English  contemporary  seems  to  have  known  and  to  have  liked 
Euripides  better  than  the  other  Greek  tragedians.  In  the  Reason 
of  Church  Cooem$nent  Milton  certainly  speaks  of  *'  those  dramatic 
constitutions  in  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign  ";  in  the 
preface  to  his  own  drama,  again,  he  joins  the  names  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides, — "  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled 
yet  by  any."  But  the  Scmson  Agonisles  itself  clearly  shows  that 
Milton's  chief  model  in  this  kind  was  Ihe  dramatist  whom  he 
himself  has  called — ^as  if  to  suggest  the  skill  of  Euripides  in  the 
delineation  of  pathetic  women — **  sad  Electra's  poet  ";  and  the 
work  bears  a  ^)edal  mark  of  this  preference  in  the  use  of 
Euripidean  monodies.  In  the  second  half  of  the  i8lh  century 
such  men  as  J.  J.  Winckelmann  (i7i7~x768)  and  G.  E.  Lessing 
(17  39-1781)  gave  a  new  life  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  Hitherto 
the  art  of  the  old  world  had  been  better  known  through  Roman 
than  through  Greek  interpreters.  The  basis  of  the  revived 
classical  taste  had  been  Latin.  But  now  men  gained  a  finer 
perception  of  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
work  of  the  great  time,  a  fuller  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  genius  where  each  is  at  its  best,  and 
generally  a  deaitr  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
ancient  art  in  its  highest  purity  from  modem  romantic  types. 
Euripides  now  became  the  object  of  criticism  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  He  was  compared  with  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  as 
representatives  of  that  ideal  Greek  tragedy  which  ranges  with 
the  purest  type  of  sculpture.  Thus  tried,  he  was  found  wanting; 
and  he  was  condemned  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  newly  illuminated 
zeal.  B.  G.  Nicbuhr  (i  776-1831)  judged  him  harshly;  but  no 
critic  approached  A.  W.  Schlegel  (1767-1845)  in  severity  of  one* 
sided  censure.  Schlegel,  in  fact,  will  scarcely  allow  that  Euripides 
is  tolerable  except  by  comparison  with  Racine.  L.  T^eck  (1773- 
1853)  showed  truer  appreciation  for  a  brother  artist  when  he 

*  (According  to  Kari  Krumbacher.  Gesck.  der  hyt.  LiL,  it  is  an 
11th-century  production  of  unknown  authorship.) 
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3,988.500  sq.  m.  The  suae,  with  Iceknd,  Nova3ra  Zemlya, 
Spitsbergen  and  Bear  Island,  4,093,000  sq.  m.  In  all  these 
calculations  the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Jdarmora,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Madeira,  and  even  the  Aaores,  are  excluded,  but  all  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Turkish  islands  of 
Thasos,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Imhros»  Hagiostnti  or  Bosbaba, 
and  even  Tenedos,  are  included. 

The  most  northern  point  of  the  mainland  area  is  Cape  Nordkyn 
in  Norway.  71*  6'  N.;  its  most  southern.  Cape  Tariia  in  Spain, 
-■  in  36*  o'  N. ;  Its  most  western.  Cape  da  Roca  in  Portugal, 

^jL^r  9*  af  W.;  and 'its  most  eastern,  a  spot  near  the  north 
''^^  end  of  the  Uisal  Mountains,  in  66*  20'  E.  A  line  drawn 
from  Cape  St  Vincent  in  Portugal  to  the  Ural  Mountains  near 
Ekaterinburg  has  a  length  of  3293  m.,  and  finds  its  centre  in  the 
W.  of  Russian  Poland.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ural  river  the  direct  distance  is  1600  m.,  but  the  boundary  line 
has  a  length  of  2400  m. 

Two  01  the  most  strikioE  features  in  the  general  conformation  of 
Europe  are  the  great  nuniDer  of  its  primary  and  secondary  penin- 
sulas,  and  the  consequent  exceptional  development  of 
its  coast-ltne--an  irregularity  and  development  which 
have  been  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  physical  factors 
of  its  history.  The  total  length  of  coast-line  was  estimated  by 
Rcuschle  in  1869  at  19,820  m.,  of  which  about  3600  were  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  8300  to  the  Atlantic,  and  7830  to 
the  Blacfc  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  Thu  estimate,  however,  does  not 
take  into  account  minor  indentationa.  Rcclus's  estimate,  including 
the  more  important  indentations,  brings  the  ooast-line  up  to 
26,700  m.,  and  that  of  Strelbitsky  up  to  47.790  m.  (smaller  islands 
not  included),  or  I  m.  of  coast  for  about  75  »q.  m.  of  area.  Rohrbach  * 
calculated  the  mean  distance  of  all  points  in  the  interior  of  Europe 
from  the  sea  at  20^  m.  as  a>mpared  with  29a  m.  in  the  case  of  North 
America,  the  continent  which  ranks  nesct  in  this  respect.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  calculations  are  apt  to  be  very 
misleading,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial  value  of  the  relations  thus 
determined  depends  not  merely  on  the  existence  of  natural  harbours 
or  the  presence  of  facilities  for  the  construction  of  artificial  harbours, 
but  also  on  the  presence  of  natural  facilities  for  communication 
between  such  harbours  and  a  productive  interior.  ^ 

The  consideration  just  mentioned  gives  great  significance  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  coast-line  of  Europe  is  in  its  general  features 
very  much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  true 
/  ^*      historic  period,  it  has  undergone  a  number  of  important 
0rcoM*t*     local  changes,  some  at  least  of  which  are  due  to  causes 
^"^  that  are  at  work  over  very  extensive  areas.     These 

changes  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four  heads:  the 
formation  of^  deltas  by  the  alluvium  ol  rivers;  the  increase  cS  the 
land-surface  due  to  upheaval;  the  advance  of  the  sea  bv  reason  of 
its  own  erosive  activity;  and  the  advance  of  the  sea  tlirbugh  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.  The  actual  form  of  the  coast,  however,  is 
frequently  due  to  the  simultaneous  or  successive  anion  of  several 
of  the  causes— sea  and  river  and  subterranean  forces  helping  or 
resisting  each  other.  That  changes  in  the  ooast-line  00  the  shores 
of  the  uulf  of  Bothnia  have  taken  place  within  historical  times 
through  elevation  of  the  land  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted. 
The  commune  of  HvitttsbofjSUd  north  of  Bjdmeborg  on  the  Finland 
akic  of  that  gulf  gained  about  2^  sq.  m.  between  1784  and  1894,  an 
amount  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  most  uberal 
estimates  of  alluvial  deposit,  and  the  moat  careful  investigation 
seems  to  show  that  on  the  Swedish  coast  of  that  aulf  a  rise  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden  from  about 
57*  30'  N.  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  north  up  to  62*  20'  N., 
where  it  reaches  an  average  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  annually.' 
Our  information  is  naturally  roost  complete  in  regard  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts,  as  these  were  the  best  known  to  the  first  book-writing 
nations.  There  we  find  that  all  the  great  rivers  have  been  success- 
fully at  work — more  especially  the  Rhone,  the  Ebro  and  the  Po.  The 
activity  of  the  Rhone,  mdeed,  as  a  maker  of  new  land,  is  astonishing. 
The  tower  of  St  Louis,  erected  on  the  coast  in  1737.  is  now  up- 
.wards  of  four  miles  inland;  the  city  of  Aries  is  said  to  be  nearly 
twice  as  far  from  the  sea  as  it  was  in  the  Roman  period.  The  present 
St  Giltes  was  probably  a  harbour  when  the  Greeks  founded  Mar* 
seilles,  and  Aigues  Mortes,  which  took  iu  place  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  no  k>nger  on  the  coast  in  the  time  of  5t  Louis  (13th  century), 
but  Narbonne  continued  to  be  a  seaport  till  the  14th  century.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Herault,  according  to  Fischer,*  the  coast  advances 
at  least  two  metres  or  about  7  ft.  annually:  and  it  requires  great 
labour  to  keep  the  harbour  of  Cette  from  being  silted  up.  The  Po 
is  even  more  efficient  than  the  Rhone,  if  the  siae  of  its  basm  be  taken 
into  aoQount.  Ravenna,  which  w^  at  one  time  an  insular  city  like 
Venice,  has  now  a  wide  stretch  01  downs  partly  covered  with  pine 
forest  between  it  and  the  sea.  Aquileia,  one  of  the  greatest  seapons 

*  Petermanns  MitUUuni«n  (1890),  p.  91. 

*  See  Supan's.  Pkysiscke  Erdkundt,  4th  ed.,  pp.  376-377,  and  the 
authorities  there  quoted. 

*  "  KOstenveHlnderungen  im  Mittehneergebiet."  in  Zt^ckr.  der 
XStJ,  fur  ErdkMnde  sm  BaUm  (1878). 


of  the  Meditermnean  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,'  ia 

now  7  m.  from  the  coast,  and  Adria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  sea, 
is  13.  The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  have  sunk  about  3  ft. 
since  the  16th  century:  the  pavement  of  the  square  of  St  Mark's 
has  frequently  required  to  be  raised,  and  the  boring  of  a  well  has 
shown  that  a  layer  of  v^etable  remains,  indicating  a  flora  identical 
with  that  observed  at  present  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  exiscs 
at  a  depth  of  400  ft.  below  the  alluvial  deposits.  A  little  to  the  south 
of  Rovigno  on  the  Istrian  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic 
a  diver  found  at  the  depth  of  about  85  ft.  the  remains  of  a  town, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  island  town  of  Cisea,  of  which 
nothing  had  been  known  after  the  year  679.^  At  Zara  ancient 
pavements  and  mosaics  are  found  below  the  sea-level,  and  the 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenu  has  been  changed  into  a  swamp 
by  the  advance  of  the  sea.  A  process  of  elevation,  on  the  other  hamC 
is  IndicatM  along  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  at  the  southern  end 
of  Sardinia,  the  cast  of  Corsica,  and  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nice,  while  the  west  coast  of  Italy  from  the  latitude  of  Rome  to 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  ^lemo  has  undergone  consider- 
able oscillations  of  level  within  historical  tiroes.  Aboat  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  the  coast  stood  at  ksast  ao  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  present  day.  Depression  began  in  Roman  times, 
though  then  the  land  was  still  16  ft.  higher  than  now.  A  more  ra;^ 
depression  began  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  the  sea-level  rose  from 
X 8  to  20  ft.  above  the  present  zero,  and  the  coast  t>egan  gradually 
to  rise  again  at  the  close  of  the  isth  centuiy.*  Passii^  eastward  to 
the  Balkan^peninsula,  we  find  considerable  changes  on  the  coast- 
line of  Greece;  but  as  they  are  only  re^titions  on  a  smaller  acsk 
of  the  phenomena  already  described,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
Gulf  of  Ana  and  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheios  aa  two  of  the  more 
important  localities.  The  latter  especially  is  interesting  to  the 
historian  as  well  as  to  the  geologist,  as  the  river  has  greatly  altered 
the  physical  features  of  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  aoene»--ibe 
battleneld  of  Thermopylae. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  we  observe,  as  we  might 
expect,  great  modifications  in  the  emboacbures  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  Loire,  but  by  far  the  roost  remarkable  variati<fits  of  sea  moA 
land  have  taken  place  in  the  region  extend ine  from  the  south  of 
Belgium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  and  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Here  there 
has  been  a  prolonged  struggle  between  man  and  nature,  in  which 
on  the  whole  nature  has  hitherto  had  the  best  of  the  Inttle.  While. 
as  is  well  known,  much  land  below  sea-level  in  the  Low  Countries 
has  been  protected  against  the  sea  by  dikes  and  reclaimed,  and  the 
coast-line  has  been,  on  the  whole,  advanced  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Eider,*  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  land  in  the  interior  of  Hcritand 
fincc  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  on  the  balance  a  laise 
loss  of  land  north  of  the  Eider  since  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.' 
In  the  fst  century  a.d.  the  Zuider  Zee  appears  to  have  been  repre- 
sented only  by  a  comparatively  amall  inland  lake,  the  dtmensaoos 
of  which  were  increased  by  different  inroads  of  the  sea.  the  last  and 
arcatest  of  which  occurred  in  1395.  Among  the  local  chax^ea  cf 
European  sicnificancc  within  this  area  may  be  mentioned  the  sifting 
up  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  of  the  channel  known  as  the 
Zwin  running  north-eastwards  from  Bruges,  which  throagh  •»>»♦ 
cause  lost  its  shipping  and  in  the  end  all  its  former  renown  as  n  seat 
of  commerce. 

The  Baltic  shores  of  Germany  display  the  same  phenomena  of 
local  gain  and  loss.  In  the  western  section  inroads  of  the  sea  have 
been  extensive:  the  island  of  ROgen  would  no  longer  serve  for 
the  diaembarkatwn  of  an  army  like  that  of  Gustavus  Adolphus: 
Wollin  and  Uscdom  arc  growing  gradually  less;  large  stretches  of 
the  mainland  are  fringed  with  submerged  forests;  and  at  intervals 
the  sites  of  well-known  villages  are  occupied  by  the  sea.  Towards 
the  east  the  great  rivers  are  successfully  working  in  the  oppoatc 
direction.  In  the  Gulf  of  Danzig  the  alluvial*  deposits  of  the  V^tuh 
cover  an  area  of  615  sq.  m.;  m  the  13th  century  the  knights  of 
Marienburg  enclosed  with  dikes  about  350  sq.  m.;  and  an  area  of 
about  70  sq.  ra.  was  added  in  the  coarse  of  the  X4th.  The  Metnel  is 
silting  up  the  Kurischcs  Haff,  which,  like  the  Frisches  Haff,  is 
separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  line  of  dunes  comparable  with 
those  of  the  Landcs  in  France.  The  so-called  strand  or  coaat-Unes 
at  various  altitudes  round  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  though 
belonging  for  the  most  part  to  glacial  times,  speak  aiso  of  rdativ* 
changes  of  level  in  the  poet-g^tal  period. 

The  changes  briefly  mdicated  above  take  place  so  gradually  for 
the  most  part  that  it  requires  careful  observation  ano  oonpaciaoo 
of  data  to  establish  their  reality.  It  is  very  different  ^_^,. 
with  those  changes  which  we  usually  ascribe  to  volcanic  irT 
agency.  Besides  the  great  outlying  ''hearth  "  of  Iceland,  r^l 
there  are  four  centres  of  volcanic  activity  in  Europe^  ^^ 
all  of  them,  however,  situated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Vesaviao  00 
the  western  coast  of  luly,  Etna  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  Stramboli 

<  See  Mitleil.  der  Wiener  Ctog.  CaeUuhafl  (1890).  p.  333. 
*  See  R.  T.  GQnther.  Contributions  to  Ike  Study  ^BM-Mi 
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•  See  Petermanm  ItitteiL  (1891),  PJ.  8.   -» 18.  (l8MJraii. 
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referred  to  not  only  have  more  or  less  well-marked  breaks  between 
ihcm,  but  are  themselves  to  notched  by  passes  and  cut  by  transverse 
valleys  as  to  presentgreat  facilities  for  crossing  in  proportion  to  their 
average  altitude.  The  first  and  second  of  these  points  have  special 
importance  with  reference  to  the  climate  and  will  accordingly  be 
considered  more  fully  under  that  head.  The  second  is  also  of  im- 
portance with  reference  to  the  means  of  communication,  to  which 
the  third  also  refers,  and  detailed  consideration  of  these  points  in 
that  relation  will  be  reserved  for  that  heading.  Here,  however,  it 
may  be  noted  that  in  Europe  the  distribution  oithe  natural  resources 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  is  such  that,  if  we  leave  out 
of  account  Russia,  which  is  almost  entirely  outside  of  the  series 
of  highlands  running  east  and  west,  the  population  north  of  the  moun- 
tains is  roughly  about  50  %  greater  than  that  south  of  the  mountains, 
whereas  in  Asta  the  population  north  of  the  east  and  west  highland 
barrier  is  utterly  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  to  the  south. 

From  the  table  given  on  p.  909  (col.  i)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
extensive  of  the  highland  areas  of  Europe  is  that  of  Scandinavia, 
which  has  a  general  trend  from  south-south-west  to  north-north* 
east,  and  iscomplctelydetached  by  seas  and  plains  from  the  highland 
area  to  the  south.  There  are  other  completely  detached  highland 
areas  in  Iceland,  the  British  Isles,  the  Ural  MounUins,  the  small 
Yaila  ranee  in  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Mediterranean 
islands.  The  connected  series  of  highlands  is  that  which  extends 
from  the  Iberian  peninsula  to  the  Black  Sea 
stretching  in  the  middle  of  Germany  north- 
wards to  about  5a*  N.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula 
wc  have  the  most  marked  example  of  the  table* 
land  form  in  Europe,  and  these  tablelands 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  which  descend  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  except  at  their  extremities, 
cut  off  the  Iberian  peninsula  from  the  adjoin- 
ing country  more  extensively  than  any  other 
chain  in  the  continent.  Between  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Pyrenees,  however,  and  those  of  the 
central  plateau  of  France  the  ground  sinks  in 
the  Passage  of  Naorouse  or  Gap  of  Carcassonne 
to  a  well-marked  gap  establishing  easy  com- 
munication between  the  valley  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  lower  part  of  tliat  of  the  Rhone.  The 
highlands  in  the  north  spread  northwardr  and 
then  north-eastwards  till  they  join  the  Vosges. 
but  sink  in  elevation  towards  the  north-east 
so  as  to  allow  of  several  easy  crossings.  East 
of  the  Wosges  the  Rhine  valley  tomts  an 
important  trough  running  north  and  south 
through  the  highlands  01  western  Germany. 
To  the  south  of  the  Vosges  again  undulating 
country  of  less  than  1500  ft.  in  elevation,  the 
well-known  Burgundy  Gate  or  Gap  of  Belfort, 
constitutes  a  well-marked  break  between  those 
mountains  and  the  Jura,  and  establishes  easy 
communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Sadne-  Rhone  valleys.  The  latter  valley  divides 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  highlands  of  central 
France  from  both  the  Alps  and  the  Jura^  while 
between  these  last  two  systems  there  lies  the 
wedge  of  the  Swiss  midlands  contracting  south- 
westwards  to  a  narrow  but  important  gap  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Between 
the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  the  Italian 
and  Balkan  peninsulas  the  orographical  lines 
of  demarcation  are  less  distinct,  but  on  the 
north  the  valley  of  the  Danube  mostly  forms 
a  wide  separation  between  the  Alps  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  on  the 
south  and  the  highlands  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Alps  on  the  north.  The  valleys  of  the 
Eger  and  the  Elbe  form  distinct  breaks  in  the 
environment  of  Bohemia,  and  the  Sudetes  on 
the  north-east  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are 
even  more  clearly  divided  from  the  Carf»thians  by  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Oder,  the  Moravian  Gate,  as  it  is  called,  whkb  forms  the 
natural  line  of  cdmmunication  between  the  soudi-east  of  Prussia 
and  Vienna. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  by  Strelbitsky  of  the  length  and  of 
the  area  of  the  ba«ns  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe.  In  the 
jy  ,  table  on  p.  900  all  the  estimates  given  without  any  special 
*■""•  authority  are  based  on  Strelbitsky's  figures,  but  ft  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  estimates  of  length  made  by  him  evidently 
do  not  take  into  account  minor  windings,  and  are  therefore  generally 
less  than  those  given  by  others.  The  authorities  are  sraarately  cited 
for  the  originals  of  all  other  figures  ^ven  in  the  table.* 

■  In  other  parts  of  thb  work  areas  of  river-basins  and  lakes,  and 
other  measurements,  may  be  observed  to  conflict  in  some  degree 
with  those  given  here.  Various  authorities  naturally  differ*  both 
ia  methods  of  estimating  and  ia  staadacds  of  pradsion.  ' 


The  observations  on  the  temperature  of  European  rivers  have  been 
collected  and  discussed  by  Dr  Adolf  E.  Forster.*  He  finds  that  the 
dominant  factor  in  determining  that  temperature  is  the  temperatuiv 
of  the  air  above,  but  that  rivers  are  divisible  into  four  grotijps  with 
respect  to  the  relation  between  these  temperatures  at  oiifercat 
sessons  of  the  year.  These  groups  are  rivers  flowing  from  glaciers,  in 
which  the  temperature  is  warmer  than  the  air  in  winter,  colder  ia 
summer:  rivers  flowing  from  lakes,  characterized  by  peculiarly 
high  winter  temperatures,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mean  tern- 
perature  for  the  year  b  always  above  that  cf  the  air;  rivers  flowing 
irom  sprinn,  which,  at  least  near  their  source,  are  more  rapidly 
cooled  by  low  than  warmed  by  high  air  temperatures;  and  nyers 
of  the  plains,  which  have  a  higher  mean  temperature  than  the  air  ia 
all  months  of  the  year. 

In  various  parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  calcareous  regions, 
such  as  the  Jura,  the  Gausses  in  the  south-east  of  France,  and  the 
Karst  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  there  arc  numerous 
subterranean  or  partly  subterranean  rivcrsL  Several  of  the  more 
important  rivers  are  of  very  irregular  flow,  and  some  are  subject  to 
really  formidable  floods.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  nvers  a 
large  part  of  whose  basin  is  made  up  of  crystalline  or  other  impervious 
rocTn  with  steep  slopes,  like  those  of  the  Loire  in  France  and  the 
Ebro  in  Spain.  The  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  the  srcat  rivers  of 
Germany,  above  all  eastern  Germany,  and  those  of  Italy,  are  also 
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Ladoga,  Russia  .... 

IS 

7004 

.     730 

«  ■ 

ir. 

Onega 

115 

376s 

About  1300 

•:♦ 

•    " 

Vener,  Sweden    .... 

145 

3149 

380 

.  . 

Chudskoye  or  Pelpus.  Russia 

100 

1357* 

90 

.  • 

Vetter,  Sweden  .... 

290 

l& 

415 

• . 

•'  ♦ 

Saima.  Russia    .... 

355 

185 

.  . 

*    m 

PAjine 

355 

60S 

•  ■ 

. . 

•    • 

Enare,      „        .... 

490 

549 

•  • 

. « 

•    ^ 

Segozero,  „        .... 

•    a 

481 

140 

«  • 

•    • 

M&lar,  Sweden  .... 

1-6 

449 

170 

.  * 

•    ■ 

Byelo<>sero,  Russia      .     . 
Pielis.  Russia      .     .     .     . 

400 
305 

434 
423 

35 

•  • 

•  • 

*    • 

Topoaero,  Russia     .     .     . 

»  • 

4" 

•  • 

•  • 

.    • 

Ulei,             ...... 

375 

380 

60 

. « 

•    • 

Ilmen.           «         •     •     • 

107 

358 

.« 

.  . 

•    • 

Vigozero,      „         ,•    ,     . 

t  • 

333 

i-« 

.  . 

«    » 

Imandra.       .«         ... 

■  • 

329 

• . 

.  '• 

*    « 

Babton.  Hungary   .     .     . 

350 

366 

13 

•  * 

^    , 

Geneva,  France  and  Switaer- 

bnd 

i2ao 

335 

1015 

500 

3.140.000 

Kovdocero,  Russb   .     . 

•  • 

225 

•  • 

Constance,    Germany   and 

Switserbnd      .... 

1295 

208 

825 

295 

1.7X1,000 

Hjdmar.  Sweden     .     .     . 

79 

187 

60 

•  •- 

«   « 

Neagh.  Irebnd  .... 

4S 

153 

113 

•    4 

«    • 

Kubinskoye,  Russia      .     . 

•  • 

>5^ 

•  • 

•   • 

.  3 

Mj6scn.  Norway      .     .     . 

395 

15a 

1485 

•    « 

•  • 

Carda,  Italy  and  Austrb   . 

ai5 

143 

i»35 

445 

i,7S7.ooo 

Torne-triksk,  Sweden     .     . 

1140 

139 

•  ■ 

•  • 

*  • 

Neusiedler*see,  Hungary    . 

370 

137 

13 

•  • 

■    • 

Scutari,  Turkey       ,i  ^     . 

20 

About  130 

33 

»i 

45.900 

Siljan,  Sweden    .... 

•  ■ 

123 

«  ■ 

«  • 

*  « 

Virzj&rvi.  Russia     .     .     . 

"5 

107 

34 

«  • 

«  « 

Seliger.          ,.         ... 

8^5 

100 

105 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

Stor  Afvan,  Sweden      .     . 

»370 

s 

925 

■  ■ 

Valpukh,  Russb      .     .     . 

•  « 

•  • 

*  •  • 

NeuchAtel,  Switserland 

■a5 

85 

500 

3 10 

500.000 

Vlikitkakftrvi.  Russb    .     . 

85 

30 

m  « 

«  * 

Maggioce,  Italy  and  Switser- 

«45 

83 

1320 

575 

1416^)00 

Corrib,  IreUiid  .... 
Como,  Italy  .     .     . 

30 

7« 

153 

•  « 

•  • 

655 

56 

1360 

•  • 

•  • 

notorious  for  their  inundations.  In  southern  Europe,  where  the 
summers  are  nearly  rainless,  roost  of  the  rivers  disappear  altogether 
in  that  season. 

For  many  European  bkes,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  estimates 
have  been  made  of  the  mean  depth  and  the  volume.  A  list  of  all 
the  European  bkes  for  whiclv^tne  altitude,  extent,  and 
greatest  depth  could  be  ascertained,  compiled  by  Dr  K. 
Feucker,  is  published  in  the  Ceog^  ZeiUckrifi  (l8b6),  ra. 
606-616,  where  estimates  of  the  mean  depth  and  the  volume  are  also 
given  where  procurable.  The  table  given  above,  comprising  only 
Die  larger  lakes,  b  mainjy  based  on  this  list,  where  the  original  author- 
ities are  mentioned.    The  figures  entered  in  the  table  not  taken 

*  Pcnck's  Ct6graphiuhe  AbkandluHgeUt  voL  v.  pt.  iv.  (Vienna, 
1694) ;  noticed  in  000^.  Joum,  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 

*  Including  L.  Pskov  as  well  as  the  connecting  arm  kaowa  as 
Teptoye. 
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whole  of  the  northern  cart  of  the  cotitintnt.  With  the  Siul  tnelttng 
and  diaappeeranoe  of  the  Ice-sheet,  the  topography  of  Europe 
«Mumcd  nearly  its  present  form,  and  man  came  upon  the  scene. 
Minor  changes,  such  as  the  separation  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
continent,  may  have  occurred  at  a  later  date;  but  since  the  Glacial 
period  there  have,  apparently,  been  oo  fundamental  modifications  in 
the  confiffuratioo  of  Europe. 

The  elevation  of  each  of  the  great  mountain  system*  already 
described  was  accompanied  by  extensive  enifKions  of  volcanic  rocks, 
and  the  sequence  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  every  case.  The 
volcanoes  of  the  Mediterranean  are  the  last  survivors  of  the  great 
eruptions  which  accompanied  the  elevation  of  the  Alpine  mountain 
system.  (P.  La.) 

In  western  Europe  by  Car  the  moat  prevalent  wind  is  the  S.  W.  or 
W.S.W.  It  represenu  25%  of  the  annual  toul;  while  the  N.  is 
only  6%.  the  N.E.  8,  the  E.  9.  the  S.  13,  the  W.  17  and 
"^***  the  N.W.  ti.  Of  the  summer  total  it  represents  32%, 
while  the  N,  is  9.  NE-  8.  E.  7.  S.E.  7.  W.  ai  and  N.W.  17.  In 
south-eastern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  N.  and  E. — the  E.  having  the  preponderance  in  winter  and 
autumn.^  Of  local  winds  the  most  remarkable  are  the  fdhn,  in  the 
Alps,  distinguished  for  its  warmth  and  dryness:  the  Rotenturm 
wind  of  Transylvania,  which  has  similar  characteristics:  the  bora 
of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  so  noticeaUe  (or  its  violence;  the  mistral 
of  southern  France;  the  etesian  winds  of  the  Medturranean;  and 
the  sirocco,  which  proves  so  destructive  to  the  southern  vegetation. 
Though  it  is  only  at  comparatively  rare  intervals  that  the  winds 
attain  the  development  of  a  hurricane,  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  which  they  occasion,  both  by  sea  and  land,  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  no  small  moment.  About  six  or  seven  storms  from  the  west 
pass  over  the  continent  every  winter,  usuallv  appearing  later  in  the 
southern  districts,  such  as  Switzerland  or  the  Adriatic,  than  in  the 
northern  districts,  as  Scotland  and  Denmark. 

The  great  determining  factors  of  the  climate  of  Europe  are  these. 
The  northern  borders  01  the  continent  are  within  the  Arctic  Grcle: 
-y  the  most  southern  points  of  the  mainland  are  13^^  or 

"'•*'*  more  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  to  the  east  extends 
for  about  3000  m.  the  continuous  land  surface  of  Asia;  to  the  west 
lie  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic,  which  penetrate  in  great  inland 
seas  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  European  peninsula;  the 
prevailing  winds  in  western  Europe  as  already  statra  are  more  or 
less  south-westerly;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  highlands  Is  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  penetration  of  winds  with  a  westerly  element  in 
their  direction  far  to  the  east.  The  first  two  of  these  factors  are  not 
distinguishing  influences.  They  affect  the  climate  of  Europe  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  do  that  of  any  other  land  surface  in  the  same 
latitudes. 

The  remaining  factors,  however,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  to  them  in  fact  that  Europe  owes  in  a  verv  large  measure 
those  physical  conditions  which  are  the  basis  oi  its  recogruiion 
as  a  separate  continent.  In  estimating  the  value  of  those  factors 
one  must  bear  in  mind,  first,  that  the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic 
are  exceptionally  warm,  especially  00  the  European  side  of  the 
ocean.  The  Gulf  Stream  carries  a  large  body  of  warm  water 
northwards  to  near  the  parallel  of  40*  N.,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  prevailing  south-westerly  w^iods,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  drift  onwards  to  the  western  and  northern  shores  of 
Europe,  even  as  far  east  as  Spitsbergen,  large  bodies  of  water  of  an 
exceptionally  high  temixrature.  Secondly,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  relatively  high  temperatures  over  the  ocean  promote 
evaporation  and  thus  favour  the  presence  of  a  relatively  Urge  amount 
of  water-vapour  in  the  air  over  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which 
adjoin  the  continent ;  and,  thirdly,  that,  as  the  winds  are  the  sole 
means  of  carrying  water-vapour  from  one  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  other,  and  the  sole  meant  of  carrying  heat  and  coM  from  the 
ocean  to  the  land,  the  prevailing  south-westerly  winds  arc  allowed 
by  the  superficial  configuration  to  bring  a  relatively  high  rainfall 
and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  heat  in  winter  to  land  fanher  in  the 
interior  than  in  any  corresponding  latitudes.  During  the  summer  the 
winds  referred  to  have  a  cooling  effect,  but  not  to  the  same  degree 
as  those  of  winter  tend  to  raise  the  temperature.  From  the  point 
of  view  just  indicated  the  only  part  of  the  worid  that  is  fairly  com*' 
parable  with  Europe  is  the  we«t  of  North  America:  but,  as  there  the 
outline  and  superficial  configuration  are  quite  different,  the  oceanic 
influences  affect  only  a  narrow  strip  of  seaboard  and  not  any  extent 
of  land  which  couki  be  rc^rded  as  of  continental  rank.  It  is  owing 
to  these  influences  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  there  is  a 
more  or  less  continuous  population  dependent  on  iH^nculture.  On 
the  east  side  of  Europe,  again,  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
has  a  marked  effect  on  the  climate  which  also  aids  in  giving  to  Europe 
its  individual  character.  It  is  owing  to  that  circumstance  that  the 
south-east  of  the  continent,  which  has  temperatures  as  favourable 
to  agriculture  as  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  eastern  Asia  or 
eastern  North  America,  is  without  the  copious  rains  which  make 
those  temperatures  so  valuable,  and  hence  forms  part  of  the  desert 
that  divides  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

■"■  ■  -    ■    ■ .        ■  ■  ^^  111,1.        . 

,  >  Vessetovski.  as  quoted  by  Voelkov,  Die  almospkariuke  Circular 
ttan. 


On  the  hxal  distribufeioo  of  ninfaH  and  tempcfature,  the  Bhyskal 
configuratioa  of  the  continent  has  very  narked  effects,  not  as 
elsewhere  there  is  a  striking  difference  both  in  the  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  temperature  on  the  weather  and  lee 
sides  of  mountains  and  even  low  hills.  Bui  with  reference 
to  this  it  shoukl  not  be  forgotten  that  water-vapour,  heat  and  coSd 
may  be  carried  farther  into  the  land  by  winds  bfowii^  in  «  differcet 
direction  from  that  of  those  by  which  tbey  were  iBtroouced  from  tik 
ocean,  and,  with  reference  to  rainfall,  that  the  condensatioo  of 
water-vapour  may  be  brought  out  by  different  winds  from  those 
by  which  the  water-vapour  was  brought  to  the  area  in  which  it  is 
condensed.  Water-vapour  that  may  have  been  tntxoduced  by  a 
south-westerly  wind  may  be  driven  against  a  mountain  aide  by  a 
northerly  or  easterly  wind,  and  thus  cause  rain  on  the  northern  or 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain.  Still,  any  rainfall  map  of  Europe 
indicates  deariy  enough  the  origin  of  the  water-vapour  to  which  tltt 
rainfall  is  due.  Such  a  map,  taking  into  account  tiie  results  of  more 
detailed  investigations  of  different  parte  of  the  otHitinent.  is  thsz 
of  Joseph  Reger.'  This  map  shows  the  rainfall  or  rather  total 
precipitation  in  seven  tints  at  intervals  of  290  mm.  (about  10  in-) 
up  to  1000  ram.,  and  beyond  that  at  inten^la  of  ^00  mm.  up  to 
2000  mm.  In  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  limits  of  a  rainUB 
of  200  mm.  and  600  mm.  are  also  shown.  The  pi^ure  there  given  n 
too  complicated  for  brief  description  except  by  saying  quite  cenerali; 
that  it  shows  on  the  whole  a  diminution  in  the  totial  amount  <^ 
precipitation  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  heaviest  precipitatioa 
IS  indicated  on  the  west  or  sooth  and  most  exposed  sides  01  moun- 
tains. The  areas  of  scantiest  rainfall  lie  to  the  north  and  north-west 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  'the  interior  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  north- 
west of  the  White  Sea.  The  Stye  in  the  Ei^lish  Lake  District, 
some  2  m.  from  and  6^  ft.  higher  than  Scathwaile.  has  long  bees 
reputed  to  be  the  station  recording  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  Europr . 
but  it  has  been  shown  to  have  a  rival  in  Ct^ice.  a  station  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  on  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
.  In  the  period  1881-1890  the  averse  rainfall  at  the  Stye  aoiounteci 
to  177  tn.«  in  1891-1900  that  at  Crkvice  amounted  to  about  179  in.' 

The  amount  of  the  snowfall  as  distinguidied  from  the  rest  of  the 
precipiutton  is  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as  an  importaia 
climatological  element.  So  far.  however,  the  only  -^ 
European  country  in  which  a  racocd  of  the  snowfall  is  ■SoowasB 
kept  IS  Russia,  hot  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  scantiness  of  the 
winter  precipitation  and  acconlingly  of  snow  in  the  south-east  d 
Europe  almost  entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of  winter  wbeat 
which  is  thus  left  without  the  protective  blanket  enjoyed  in  socat 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  cold  winters. 

The  important  subject  of  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the-rain' :'! 
of  Europe  has  received  attentkm  from  Dn  A.  J.  Herbertson.  Koppea 
and  Supan.  and  Mr  A.  Angot.  The  rainfall  of  each  month 
in  Europe  as  in  the  other  continents  is  shown  by  Dr  A.  J. 
Herbertson  in  Tkg  Distrihuiiou  of  Rait^cU  ever  Ae  Lamd.* 
On  plate  19  of  the  Allts  of  MeUofehey,  by  J.  G.  Bartholo- 
mew and  A.  J.  Herbertson,  Dr  Kttppen  has  furnished 
maps  showing  the  months  of  maximum  rainfall  and  the 
maximum  and  minimum  niin  frequency  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
Mr  A.  Angot 's  work  on  the  subject  is  published  in  two  papers  in  the 
AnnaUs  du  bmreau  central  mtiior.  de  Fraiuet  a  series  oc  memoirs  is 
which  the  rainfall  observations  of  Europe  for  the  thirty  years  1861- 
1890  are  recorded  and  discussed.    The  first  paper  (1893.  B.  pp. 
157-194)  deals  with  the  Iberian  Peninsuto,  the  second  (1895.  B,  pp. 
155*192)  with  western  Europe  (from  about  43*  to  58°  N.  and  as  far 
east  as  about  19*  to  21  *  E.X.   Both  pepers  are  accompanied  by  mam 
showing  by  six  tints  the  mean  rainiali  for  each  month  as  well  as  (ai 
the  entire  year;  and  that  on  western  Europe^  by  maps  eixendinjt 
in  the^  west  as  far  south  as  Avila.  the  proporticm  oi  the  rainfaL 
occurring  during  the  winter,,  spring,  autumn  and  summer  nnonths 
respectively.    But  the  most  instructive  maps  on  the  subject  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  Europe  are  four  maps  prepared  by  I>r  Supan*  to 
show  the  percentage  of  the  total  rainfall  of  the  year  occurring  is 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  respectively.   From  the  maps  it 
appean  that  all  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Europe  have  a 
high  proportion  of  rain  in  autumn,  and  that  this  is  true  also  of  the 
whde  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the  western  half  <d 
the  Mediterranean,  of  all  the  south-west  of  the  Balkan  peninsuU. 
including  the  Peloponnesus,  of  the  Sadne-Rbone  valley  and  both  sdes 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  that  a  high  winter  rainfall  is  chacacteri^ic 
of  Iceland,  the  extreme  urestem  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland.  Frar;^.^ 
and  the  Iberian  peninsula,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  but  more  particularly  the  south-east,  while  ia 
this  region,  and,  a^ain  more  particulariy  in  the  south-east,  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  summer  rains,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  form  tli« 
highest  percentage  in  the  interior  and  eastern  parts  of  the  continr'nc. 
If  the  year  be  divided  into  a  winter  and  summer  half,  the  area  with  a 
predominance  of  summer  rains  begins  in  the  east  of  Great  Bru-aia 

'  Plate  I  in  Pelermonns  MitUUungen  (l5K>3)' 

*  See  a  paper  oo  "  Das  regenreichste  Gebiet  Europas,"  by  ProC 
Kassner.  Berlin,  ir  PeUrmanns  MiUeilungfn  (1904),  p.  28 1. 

*  London,  1901  (one  of  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Ceoi^ 
Society). 

*  Plate  21  in  Petermatms  MiUeUungeH  (1900) 
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and  extends  eastwards,  while  the  Mcdittiranean  region  generally 
is  one  of  rakiy  whiten  and  reiattvely  dry  summers.  The  consequence 
is  that  with  similar  conditions  o(  soil  and  superficial  oonfiguration 
the  Mcditemnean  region  a  agriculturally  much  less  productive, 
except  whoe  there  are  means  oi  irrigation,  than  the  corresponding 
Utitudes  in  the  east  of  Asia  and  the  east  of  North  America,  where 
there  are  corres^nding  summer  temperatures  but  ta  opposite 
seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall. 

In  connexion  with  the  seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  may  be 
noticed  the  prevalence  of  sunshine  and  doud.  The  map  accompany* 
gmmmfif^^  Ittg  Kfinlt's  papcT  on  the  duration  of  sunshine^  shows 
on  the  wnole,  outade  of  the  Mcditemnean  peninsulas, 
an  increase  from  north-west  to  south-east  (Orkney  Islands,  iias 
boon  >«a6%  of  the  total  pomible;  Sulina,  1411  houn  -55%).  in 
the  Mediterranean  peninsulas  the  duration  is  everywhere  great — 

ratcst,  so  far  asthe  records  go,  at  Madrid.  3908^  hours  «66%.  Dr 
Elfert's'  map  illustrating  cloud-distribution  in  central  Europe 
embraces  the  regkm  from  Denmark  tothe  basin  of  the Amo,  and  from 
the  confluence  m  the  Ijoire  and  Allier  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

The  temperature  of  the  continent  has  been  illustrated  by  Dr  Supan 
in  an  interesting  series  of  mapn  based  on  actual  observations  not 
remssnH  i^ucxd  to  sea-level,  and  showing  the  duration  in  months 
igirmy  of  tlw  periods  within  which  the  mean  daily  temperature 
^^  lies  within  certain  ranges  (at  or  below  32*  F. ;  5o'-«»  F. ; 

above  68*  F.).*  The  first  of  these  maps  strikingly  iUustretes  the 
effect  on  temperature  of  the  strong  westerly  winds  01  winter,  and,  in 
the  south,  that  of  wind*  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  well  as  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  Mediterranean  countries  against  cold 
winds  from  the  north  bv  the  barrier  of  mountains.  South  of  the 
parallel  of  60*  there  is  no  lowland  area  in  the  west  of  Europe  where  the 
average  daily  temperature  is  at  or  below  the  freezing  point  for  as 
much  as  one  month,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  only  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains  besides  the  northern  part  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  are  characterised  by  such  prolonged  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  OB  the  parallel  of  50*  N.  the  duration  of  such  low  temperatures 
incrrases  at  nnt  rapidly,  afterwards  more  giaduaUy,  from  west  to 
cast.  The  second  map  Ulustratiog  the  duration  oif  average  daily 
temperatures  between  50*  and  6S>  F.,  that  is,  the  temperatures 
favtnirable  to  the  ordinauy  vegetation  of  the  temperate  aone.  shows 
that  the  duratmn  of  such  temperatures  increases  on  the  whole  from 
•outh  to  north,  and  that  by  Tar  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
•outh  of  53*  N.  has  at  least  six  months  within  those  limits,  and 
south  of  58*  N.  at  least  five  months.  The  third  of  the  maps  shows 
that  the  high  temperatures  which  it  illustrates  are  prolonged  for  a 
month  or  more  throughout  the  Meditecranean  region,  but  outside 
of  that  region  hardly  anywhere  except  in  the  soutn-westem  plains 
of  France,  the  Rhone  valley  and  a  large  area  in  the  south-east  of 
Russia.  Without  doubt  an  important  cause  of  the  prolonged  dura- 
tion of  high  temperatures  in  thu  last  area  is  the  relatively  long 
duration  M  sunshme  already  mentioned  as  shown  by  KOnig  s  map 
to  be  characteristic  ci  south-eastern  Europe. 

Mentu>n  should  here  be  made  also  of  BrOcfaier's  remailable 
treatise  on  the  variations  of  climate  in  time.  Thoughltdeaitwithsuch 
variations  over  the  entire  land«surface  of  the  globe,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  data  are  derived  from  Europe,  for  which  continent,  accord- 
ingly, it  furnishes  a  great  number  of  paxticulan  with  regard  to 
secular  variations  in  temperature,  rainfall,  the  date  of  the  vintage, 
the  frequency  of  cold  winters,  the  level  of  riven  and  lakes^  the  dura- 
tion of  the  we-fnia  period  of  riven  (in  this  case  all  Russian),  and 
other  matters.  Those  relating  to  the  date  of  the  vintage  are  of 
pecu&f  interest.  They  apply  to  39  stations  in  France,  south-west 
Germany  and  Switaerland,  and  for  one  station  (Dijon)  go  back  with 
few  bfeaks  to  the  year  1^91 ;  and  as  the  variations  m  dimate  of 
which  they  give  an  indication  correspond  ptecisely  to  the  Indications 
derived  from  temperature  and  rainfall  in  those  periods  in  which  we 
have  corresponding  data  for  these  meteorological  elements,  they  may 
be  taken  as  warranting  conclusions  with  regard  to  these  points 
even  for  periods  for  ivhich  direct  data  are  wanting.  A  period 
of  early  vintages  corresponds  to  one  of  comparatively  scanty  rains 
and  h^h  temperatures.  It  b  accordingly  interestin|(  to  note  that 
the  data  referred  to  indicate,  on  the  whole,  for  Dtjon  an  earlier 
vintage  for  the  average  of  all  periods  of  five  yean  down  to  1435 
than  tor  the  average  of  the  periods  of  the  same  length  from  1810-* 
1880;  but  that  the  figures  generally  show  no  regular  retardation 
from  period  to  period,  out  more  or  less  regular  osculations,  differing 
in  tfaeir  higher  and  lower  limits  in  different  periods  of  h>ng  duration. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  present  state  of  agncullure  in 
Eufope  by  the  publication  of  Engelbrecht's  Landbmuunen  der 
y^^  aussertrofiuken  Ldndtr.*  Of  the  two  chief  bread-pUnts 
of  Europe,  wheat  and  rye,  wheat  is  cultivated  as  far  north 
as  about  69*  N.  both  in  Norway  and  Finland,  but  the  limit 
oi  the  area  in  which  more  wheat  b  cultivated  than  rye  to  the  west 
and  sooth,  more  rye  than  wheat  to  the  east  and  north,  runs  parallel 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  then  strikes 

>  ^ova  Acta  Leap.  Karol.  d.  d$uUchtn  Akad.  d.  Naturforscktr, 
vol.  Ixvu.  No.  3  (Halle.  1896). 
^Felemanns  MiUeiiuntfn  (1890),  pi.  IX  (text  pp.  137^145}. 

*  lb,  (1887).  pi.  10  (text  pp.  165-173). 

*  Berlin,  3  vols,  (one  oAade  up  of  maps),  i898-ia99k 
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to  tndude  nttfly  all  (Seimany  except  Alsace* 
Lorraine  atid  the  south-west  of  Wttrttemberi|^  alto  eastern  Switwr* 
land,  neariy  all  the  Alpine  provinces  of  Austna  and  nearly  the  whole 
r^ion  north  of  the  Carpathians,  as  weU  as  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia 
withlo  the  area  in  which  rye  peiedomiaates,  while  in  Russia  the  limit 
runs  east-north-east  from  about  ^"  N.  in  the  l^-est  to  about  $$*  N 
in  the  Urals.  On  one  side  of  this  line  wheat  makes  up  more  than 
80%  of  the  entire  grain  area*  in  western  Rumania,  in  Italy  and  a 
large  part  of  tbeiK>oth-west>of  France,  and  from  aq%  to  00%  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  Spelt  is  cultivated  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  Belgium  and  northern  SwitieiUnd,  on  the  middle  Votei 
and  in  Dalro^tia  and  Servla.  Rye  covets,  more  than  50%  of  the 
grain  area  in  the  east  of  Holland  and  Belgium^  in  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  in  central  and  eastern  Germany  and  in  middle  Russia. 
Oats  are  more  cultivated  than  all  varieties  of  wheat  in  Ireland,  in  the 
west  and  the  'northern  half  of  Great  Britain,  in  Finland  and  in  the 
neater  part  of  Denmark  and  Schleswig-Hcustein.  Barley  is  more 
largely  cultivated  than  oats  both  in  the  extreme  north  and  the  south 
of  the  continent.  Make  b  cultivated  to  si  great  extent  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  in  the  south-west  of  France,  in 
northern  Italy  and  in  the  lands  bordering  the  lower  Danube:  in 
many  parts  covering  an  areb  equal  to  or  |Teater  than  thlt  occupied 
by  all  grain  crops.  Millets  (various  species  of  panicum)  are  most 
extenMvely  cultivated-  in  the  soutb>east  of  Europe.  The  kind  of 
millet  known  as  guinea-oofn  or  durra  {Sorghum  vtdgare  Pers.),  so 
extendvely  cultivated  in  Africa  and  India^  b  grown  to  a  small  exrent 
on  the  east  side  and  in  the  interior  pf  Istria.  Buckwheat  is  cultivated 
in  the  west  aud  east  of  the  continent— in  the  west  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Jutland,  in  the  cast  thproughout  southern  and  middle  RuSBia. 
The  potato  b  very  brgely  cultivated  fn  western,  ao^hsra  and 
central  Europe,  but  has  made  comparatively  little  progress  in 
Russia.  The  cultivation  of  lentito  b  most  huiely  pursued  in  the 
west  and  south-west^  of  Germany  and  in  the  south  and  north  of 
France.  That  of  lupines  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  eiace  184P 
in  the  dry  sandy  regiona  of  eastern  (Germany,  where  lupines  have 
proved  as  well  adapted  for  such  soib  as  the  more  widely  cultivated 
sainfoin  has  done  for  dry  dulky  and  other  limestone  soils.  Sugar 
beet  b  roost  largely  cultivated  m  the  extreme  north  ol  France  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  Belgium  and  in  central  (jerraany,  to  a  less  but 
still  omsiderable  extent  in  south-eattem  Germany,  northciii  Bol^mi^ 
and  the  south-west  of  Russia.  Fhuc.  like  other  industrial  plants, 
shows  a  tendency  to  concentrate  itself  oh  specially  favourable  di»> 
stricts.  It  b  most  extensively  grown  in  Russia  from  the  vidnity  df 
Riga  north-eastwards,  even  crossing  in  the  north-east  the  ^th 
parallel  ci  latitude  [  but  it  b  also  an  impoftant  crop  in  the  north-eatf 
of  Irebnd,  in  Belgnim  and  HoUand,  in  Lombaidy  and  la  northern 
Tirol.  Hemp  b  more  extensively  cultivated  in  central  and  southern 
Europe,  above  all  in  Rusna.  Teasels  are  grown  in  various  spots  in 
the  south-east  of  France  and  in  south  Ormany.  The  cultivation  of 
madder  b  not  yet  extinct, in  Holland  and  Efelgium,  that  of  weld 
{Reseda  luteda),  woad  {Isutis  titictoria)  and  saffron  not  yet  in  France. 
The  vine  can  be  grown  without  protection  in  southern  Scandinavia, 
.J  L__  1        (  ^_  _!        .^  •_  .L  .       Christian- 

north  of 
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in  eastern  Ormasy,  the  Emit  falling  rapidly  southwards  to  the  east 
of  17*  E.  The  ohve,  with  in  double  erop.  b  one  of  the  prindpal 
objects  oS  cultivamn  in  Italy,  Spein  and  (Greece,  and  is  not  without 
in  importanoe  in  Portumd»  Turkey  and  aouthetn  Austria.  Tobacco 
is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many  parts  of  western,  central 
and  southern  Europe,  for  the  most  part  under  government  regulation. 
The  most  important  tobacco  distncn  are  the  Khine  valley  m  Baden 
and  Alsace,  Hungary,  Rumania,  the  banks  of  tibe  Dnieper,  Bosnia 
and  the  south-west  and  other pam  of  France.  The  cultivatioii  is 
even  carried  on  in  Sweden  and  Great  Britain,  but  the  most  northerly 
area  in  which  it  occupies  as  much  as  o*i  %  of  the  graia  area  b  the 
Danish  isbnd  of  Fyen  (Fflnen). 

Hop-growing  b  hardly  known  in-  the  south,  but  forms  an  important 
indusby  in  England,  Austria,  Germany  and  Belgium.  Among  the 
exotics  exdusivdy  cultivated  in  the  aouth  are  the  si^r<ane,  the 
cotton  plant,  and  rice.  The  first,  which  b  found  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
b  of  little  practical  moment;  the  second  hoUs  a  secondary  position 
in  Turkey  and  Greece :  and  the  third  ia  pretty  extensiwdy  grown  in 
spedal  districts  of  Italy,  more  particularly  in  the  valley  01  the  Pp. 
Even  P^par  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Spain.   Of  the  vast  number  of  fruit  tieca  which  floorish  ia  different 

Krts  of  the  continent  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned.  Thar  produce 
mbhes  articles  of  export  to  Austyia*Hjungaiy,  Germany,  France, 
Belsium,  luly  and  Spain.  In  Sardinia  the  nooni  of  the  Qwrcus 
Bouota  b  still  used  as  a  food,  and  in  luly»  France  and  Austria  the 
chestnut  b  of  -very  common  consumption.  In  the  Mediterranean 
regkm  the  prevailing  forms'  which  the  (Germans  conveniently  sum 
together  in  the  expression  SidfriickUt  or  southern  fruite— «re  the 
orange,  the  citron,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig  and  the 
caroD  tree.  The  palm  trees  have  a  very  limited  range :  thedate  palm 
{Phoenix  d^dyUfera!)  ripens  only  in  sonthem  Spain  with  osrefvl 
cnltare;  the  dwairf  palm  {Ckamaerops  knmUis)  forms  thicken  ak>ng 

*  Bv  thb  term  {Gdmd^ldcke)  Engelbrechtdea^nates  the  area  occu- 
pied Dy  wheat  and  other  varietks  of  triticum,  rye,  o»t>  acU  hadey. 
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the  Spanish  covt  nod  m  Sicily,  and  appean  icM  frequently  u 
touthcm  Italy  and  Greece. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  two  main  bread  crops  of  Europe. 

M,. ^        wheat  and  rye,  the  average  annual  production  of  which 

!iv~.      in  the  different  countries  oi  the  condncot  at  three  periods 
'*"'**     it  shown  in  Che  foUowiog  ubles. 
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A9eng§  ProducUon  of  Ryt  in  MUliont  of  Bushels  in  tht  chief  Rye- 
producvHi  Countries  of  Europe.* 
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A<Ma§e  umder  Rye. 


Period. 

Germany. 

Russia 
<car*Polaad) 

18B1-1890 

•885*1887 
1899-1903 

14-50 

1474 

646 
65-5 

These  figures  show  that  the  increased  production  is  only  in  part, 
in  some  cases  in  snuiU  part.  attribuuUe  to  increase  in  area,  a  no  the 
following  figures  giving  the  average  annual  yield  of  whcAt  per  acre  f  o) 
in  the  period  preceding  1885.  and  {b)  RviieFaUy  in  the  period  of  &^e 
>vars  preceding  1905,  shows  that  an  improvement  in  yidd  in  recent 
yoani  has  been  very  gencraL 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  facts  revealed  by  these  two  ubles  are 


When  the  Aryan  peoples  began  their  immigration  into  Emope  a 
large  part  of  the  surface  must^have  been  covered  with  primeval 
forest :  for  even  after  long  centuries  of  human  occMpatioa  isQg^atu 
the  Roman  con<iuerors  found  vast  regicMW  Mrhere  tlie  axe 
had  made  no  laMing  imprecision.  The  account  given  by  Iuli4xs 
Caesar  of  the  Silva  Hencynla  is  well  known :  it  extended,  he  tells  m. 
for  sixty  days'  journey  from  Helvetia  eastward,  and  it  proba^lv 
included  what  are  now  called  the  Srhwarzwald,  the  Odenwald.  th-: 
Spessart.  the  Rh»n.  the  ThQringerwatd.  the  Harx,  the  Hchtelgebirge. 
the  Errgebirge  and  the  Riesengebtrge.  Since  then  the  progress  cf 
population  has  subjected  many  thousands  of  square  miles  to  tbe 
plough,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  it  is  only  where  the  ground 
»  too  sterile  or  too  steep  that  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  r«t^n 
possession.  Several  countries,  whore  the  destruction  haa  been  most 
rccldess,  have  been  obliged  to  take  systematic  measorea  to  contn^: 
the  exploitation  and  secure  the  replantation  of  cxhauatcd  areas'. 
To  this  they  have  been  con»trained  not  only  by  hick  of  cimber  and 
fuel,  but  also  bv  the  prejudicial  effects  exerted  on  the  climate  and 
the  irrigation  of  the  country  by  the  denudation  of  the  high  grounds. 
But  even  now,  on  the  whole,  Europe  is  well  wooded,  and  tw«  or  three 
countries  find  an  exfensix'e  source  of  wealth  in  the  export  of  cimber 
and  other  forest  productions,  such  as  turpentine,  tar,  charcoal,  bark« 
bast  and  potash. 
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thcae;  first,  that  the  United  Kingdom  U  the  only  great  wheat- 
growing  country  which  has  shown  a  great  decline  in  the  amount  of 
production  in  two  sucocasive  periods;  and,  second,  that  both 
Germany  and  Russia  show  a  great  advance  under  both  wheat  and  r yfi 
between  the  last  two  periods.  This  gives  interest  to  statistics  of 
acreage  under  these  two  cropa»  and  some  data  under  that  head  are 
given  in  the  adjoining  tables. 

>  Based  on  Scherxcr,  Das  virtsehafUiehe  Leben  dtr  VAher,  p.  12. 

*  From  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  United  States  Departmeut  of  Agri' 
euUuret  Division  of  Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  p.  13. 

*  Based  on  the  Com  Trade  Year-booh  (1904),  p.  284. 

^  Exclusive  of  Bosnia  and  Hcraegovina,  in  which  the  average 
production  in  1894*1903  was  about  ai  million  bushels. 

*  The  estimates  for  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Servia  and  Turkey  In 
Europe  for  1872^1876  are  not  Gompaxable  with  those  of  the  two 
hiter  periods  on  account  of  the  territorial  changca  since  that  date. 
Those  for  Bulgaria  in  tbe  period  1881-1890  incloao  Eaatern  Rumelia. 

*  Including  Poland. 

'  Spanish  statistics  very  imperfect. 

*  Based  on  the  same  authorities  as  the  wheat  table.  Intheoriginal, 
however,  the  figures  for  1894-1903  are  given  in  "  qnartdfs  of  480 
Bi,"  iriiile  the  figures  given  above  are  oalcaiatsd  on  an  nveis^e 
quarter  of  462  lb. 

*  Incluoing  Poland,  but  not  Finbnd,  in  which  the  avciage  pro- 
duction of  rye  is  tsdmated  at  about  ii,ooox)Oo  bushels. 

>*  Mainly  from  or  bated  oa  the  Agricuhural  Reuima  for  Gicat 
Britain,  1905. 
^  Single  years. 
■  Peood  1883-1887. 


The  following  estimates  of  the  forest  areu  of  European  coontries 
are  given  in  G.  S^  Boulger's  Woodt-*^ 


Countries. 


RuMia 
&>»x-ilon   . 
Austria-H  angary 
France 

Spain      .       . 
Germany 
Norway  . 
Italy  .     .       . 
Turkey    . 
United  Kingdom 
Switzerland    . 
Greece 
Portugal . 
Reltium  . 
Holland  .       . 
Denmark  .     » 


Thousands 
of  Acres. 


469.500 
43.000 
42.624 
20,642 
20,465 
20,047 
17.290 

9.031 
5.95« 
»,5O0 

1,107 

1.073 
486 

364 


Percent  of 
Total  Area. 


34 

»4 

29 

19 

16-3 

25-6 

\l 

14 

lis 

5 

Z2 
6 
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Horse*breedang  is  a  highly  important  industry  in  aloMHt  all 
European  countncs,  and  in  several,  as  Russia.  France.  Hungary  and 
Spain,  the  suie  gives  ft  exceptional  support.  Almost 
every  district  of  the  cont  ncnt  has  a  breed  of  its  o«rn: 
Russia  reckons  those  of  th«.  Bjuihkirs.  the  Kalmucks,  the 
Don-Cossacks,  the  Esthonians  and  the  FinlandersaBamong  its  best; 
France  sets  store  by  these  oC  Flandere.  Picardy»  Normindyt  1  Jmonan 


ftnd  Auvtr^Ber  Germany  by  cboK  of  Tl 
world ;  (Ml  Gn*t  Briuin  by  Iho*  oT  Suflo 
the  SbeUand  rikndi  «t  well  known  for  Ihei 


amver.  CHtlenburf  and 
Ik  end  Oydnidale.  The 
worid.  anct  lci:tand  ind 


uni  of  the  antindit.  mofe  eiperiilh'  in  Spain,  luly  and  Greece 
Thecamd  <a  not  popubriy  cnnHdeieda  Eumnan  animal :  but  K  ii 
reared  in  Ran  in  the  provincn  of  Oirnbuis.  Aitnkhan  am 
~      ■■   ■    ~    ■  lietoiwr  r      


Tagtid.  in  Turiiey  oi.  . 
4qd  Cadir;  and  it  haa  ev 


It  li  ettimated  thai  Ihnr 


I  been  Lnlreduod  I 


nd  fonrhern  EitropF  It 
Rama  nia.  foi  enmpte. 
e  Cfltony.    In  weilem 


flalo  H  frequent  in  (be  w 


ntioL    T^e  DuRh 
tion  ef  miik,    Tbe 


jnidlytliaa 

,.    Whikinl87Sitwuiiltlenian 
.ingdonip  in  1^106  tbe  CDrrrapGnd- 

-.-_  .^-._  —  — ,^    ..,,-_  jroditcIioD  of  inn  oret  the  decline 

in  the  poeilion  of  the  United  Kingdom  b  much  more  marked.  Tha 
pnxluction  readied  a  mailmuni  in  iMl  [iB.(i]3,a«>  Ion),  and  Haca 
then  il  haiunkmoneycar  (iS93)ailawaiiiJoo.omiou.  vhDe, 
on  the  other  hand,  then  wai  a  rapid  incivaae  in  the  production  of 
aurh  an  in  the  Gcnnin  Zallverein  (inclvdinc  Luembutt),  Fnuiee> 
Spain.  Swedn  and  Run.  down  10  1900,  with  a  moic  prafRiuve 
movement,  in  qiite  ol  fluctuatieni,  in  all  theae  countriea  than  in 

rrrodudlofl  tiie  UniEed  KinRdon  in  190s  IDok  tiK  lecofid  place. 
While  in  1S7B  the  pnxIuFtian  of  inM  nm  In  the  German 
Zollverein  wan  litlle  nnrc  than  a  Ihird  of  that  in  the  United 
Klnplom.  in  190J  it  enceeded  that  of  the  United  Kinidom  by  ixarly 

An  indiralion  oi  Ihe  rdalirc  Importance  of  dilfenmt  Esnpcan 
emnlrin  in  the  production  of  orca  and  metal}  of  leu  aBcrt^t* 
value  than  coal  and  iron  iafiven  in  IhefollowinE  (aUel^^— 


to  molt  European  countriea,  above  all  I 
Portanl,  Great  Britain.  France,  Hungry, 
of  tbe  Balkan  Peninaula.  the  Baltic  provinci 
and  tbe  ■oulh-eail  of  Rania.    The  local 


and  the  development  of  remarkable  breedi  quite 

ai  ia  abundant,  eipceiany  in  Spain.  Italy  atid 
ny.    The  pig  i>  diHlibuied  thrr-  -■■ •■-  -  •--'- 

Se'rvia. 


te  lurplui  of  both  ro»t!  and  e« 
In  ■'omerania.  uiendcnhuri,  Weil  Pruuia,  Mecklei 
bvti  and  WdrtTembrrfi;  the  breeding  of  gene  hj 
beeome  a  (itAt  uurue  of  wealth,  and  the  town  t 


widespread.     The  c 


.    In< 


Bjl 


BejUlun, 


iince  1li)7  Runla  ha 
prodii^™  (n''«J?™unTi.T'i,^ 

to  1«DS  Ihe  United  Kingdom  nof 
hig  coumriet  ol  Europe,  but  alni 
hat  lieen  tbe  German  Cu>lomt'  L 

" Ruiaia,  Sweden.  Auftrii 

iinpoTtanI  Irtm-tne  proHu 
lldi-int  annn  ef  Ihc  hil 


(he  mi 

Stand  tinchy  of  Li 


i7?:?Sj 


BoiejB 


Copper  Ore, 

Lead  Ore. 

"■8S-- 

line  Ore. 

German  Enim 

n^m'       : 

■IS 

i 

ra.t 

11" 

i7tM83 ,, 

firan  Geim 

and  .Hunn 


ly.  Nor 


1  ol  Pero 


Germany  and  HunEiryr  biimnth  from  Saiony  and  Bohemia. 
Bauiite,  which  ii  uactl  in  the  masufactun  of  ahimwium,  ii  obtained 
from  France.  Siyiii  and  Inland.  In  older  of  importance  llie  chief 
ialI-pnducin|Countriaare  the  United  Kingdom  (in  which  for  aome 
years  Ihe  amoiini  produced  haa  been  lor  cbe  moat  pan  tucionary  or 
deflininf ).  Gennany  (which  ii  lapitfly  incrennf  in  produelion). 
Runia,  Fnnce,  Spain,  Italy.  AuMria-Hungary,  Rumania  and 
Swiiierland.   BnidcacomniDn  aall  Germany  ha^  lor  many  yean  been 

Eroducing  a  rapidly  incTraiinR  amount  of  potaih  alia,  ol  which  it 
H  almrwl  a  monopoly.    Italy  (chiefly  Sicily)  it  by  tar  Ibe  mow 

■  Bned  on  Vi'wi  ai«l  IJnrrriti!  Cntenl  Refttt  wtd  S»alulia 

fer  iijofl,  pt.  iv,  (Cd,  aijs),  190S. 

■ProOiciionin  theUnldiiiricttonly.  'See  note  li. 

'A  coniiderable  quantity  of  quickdver  b  produced  b  the 
govtmmrni  of  ElaterinoiUv, 

'Cupreou*  pyntet  and  cupnoua  irtm  pyiltei,  bnidct  which  a 
connderable  quantity  ol  copper  precipitate  li  produced. 

'  A  imall  quantity  of  copper  ore  la  produced  in  Finland,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  Runlan  production  ii  in  the  Ai' 


"Ofwhii 


H  Genriany  fa  increa&init 
twD-iftha  in  1906.   Tbe  c 


I'wir'i'"'^'' 


dunlM  i! 


'S'4»*  m.t.  anenlifrrom. 
jrEtilc'rinoilZv,  buTlt" 


i[a>ieoti 


iphall  of  Switmland,  luly! 
lam  ol  Wila.  Scotland  and 


of  ^Hi^uJLuial  iadai 


LuCactuRd 


Moportion  oTiJie  >£BrEa>Ie  of  tixb  f 

on  inipiiruil  iKriculIiiral  producii.    Mort  Europcai 

If  not  ibk  to  ciport  •  bi|c  pcopanion  ol  nunuC ... 

w  at  IcAil  lecuring  a  EEratvr  and  ireatcr  CDnkmaod  of  the  hoiiH: 
marltM  lot  iiich  productt'  Inland  cml rot  of  manufKluiing  in- 
tluiliy  irc  tucnding  Uit  nnn  of  theii  nHikcn.  All  llwie  changci 
have  Wn  Lindy.  If  ut  chicAy.  piomunil  bv  Ihe  improvtiunu 

grain  Af  a  clicaper  and  chnpff  rai^  from  AN  parti  of  Iha  world,  and 
unprwfd  pwihoda  of  refriccnlion  hflvr  Pi4de  Frnh  pmr.  burin- and 
other  peritbablr  cnminodLlin  even  from  the  tauthn-n  hcRiitpherr 
articln  of  rapidly  growint  importance  ]ii  European  markcti.  Jm- 
proveiiiaits  in  irannon  niv«  likcwlie  tended  to  cheapen  Briiiih 
coal  11  many  parUoClhePUidUndof  Euniic,  On  Iheolher  hand, 
Ihc  eitHuian  St  the  nulwa]''nnwork  of  Ibecnnlinenl  hu  brougihl  ■ 

kith  Ihe  mal&eldi  occumnc  at  iniervala  ia  central  Euniie  From  tbe 
npper  Oder  to  Ihe  buin  oTthe  Ruhr,  ii  well  a*  aome  ot  (he  nan 
dctachRl  coalDcldi  of  Runia.  At  afiectinf  the  iriative  adnnta(« 
ol  diRerenl  European  countriet  for  cvrvinf  on  manulactimnfl  in- 
duitr^,  (hTee  invcniiona  or  diicovcnea  of  recent  year*  may  be 

Ihe  Thomai  process  (ot  Ihe  hunuCacture  of  in™  iron  and  Heel 
from  the  phiHpharic:  iion  oita,  an  invention  which  lave  a  peitlv 
enhanced  value  to  the  on*  on  the  bocdrn  of  LenaiiK.  Lunmburs 
-  id  Aluce.  M.wdl  (■  Jjheru  bWh  in  E^tfud  ur'  -  -■■ ' 


few  European  coMnlriei 

art  moMly  band  o 

have  been  eiecled  on  ■  t«U  Kale  in  Ibe  Han  and  oiher  miruoi 

and  amdliiH  leiiont  ol  Gcnuny  from  an  eaily  daw.  and  mn  now 

L"snL'4"Srr::n*:Ss^i?iSu'ssi.  iir'tsv^  ™-;^ 

Balik  and  ihe  North  Sea,  effecliaa  the  treat  Hvint  of  ZZi^ 
diitance  mon  ot  leK  indicUtd  by  itie  loUowinf  ubk :—  ™™* 

DiKft 

Diiunti! 

by  Sea. 
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ie  diicovery  o 


3  iBWiiictr  pa' 

«f  brinany  aw]  Bobemi 


lainvi 


!  appUcatioi  oi  pa 


;he  fad  Ihat  from  ligniie  an  even  higher  grade 

be  obtiined  than  froni  coal,  a  diacoveiy  obvi- 

for  tlie  great  lignjce-producini  fflitncti 

!  procured  with  R|vd  to  the  utiliaalion 
I  Ihe  countriei  of  Europe  which  uk  Ihat 
DWA  iargeLy  Hie  given  ia  tbe  folLowing 


Total  Kone- 

iJj^X 


Tlioufaiuii- 

8!. 


FnHn  Ihc  fonnar  ihi.- conliHnl  It  obvkHuly  multt  thai  the  fanber 
eait  the  rtnite  lira  the  gieatcria  Ihe  aa vine  wdialance.  The  pnciie 
direction  of  Ehe  imiea  hag  been  very  brgely  fined,  however,  by  (Ik 
pbywal  featuEea;  by  the  courae  of  tna  rivvra  where  nayisablc  riven 
fdrnied  part*  ol  the  routea;  in  nher  caan  by  Ibe  BTuaiioa  aw] 


unnectinf  iHtea  with  tbe  Bailie  lie  wholly  U  (he  oaB  of  tbe  moun- 
aina.  One  nxilt  maliea  uic  of  iha  Bug  or  (be  DnieHer,  ibc  Sua  aiid 
he  Viitiila  lo  far  aa  poHlble,  while  aoothtr  Raning  in  the  lamc  way 
1    pnceedi  couod  [he  footJiiUt  ol  tba  Caipuhianh  Ibua 


J  I^bably  Ihe  Rutt  complete  aynopiii  of  the  evidence  on  ihia 
oini  ]■  Id  be  found  in  Fnnce  Kropa1kJn>  fttUt,  Faitwiu  omd 
"rt.liofi  {London,  1B99I- 


j  eaiy  emadni  placet  on  th. 

liven,  at  far  u  tbe  Oder  and  then  down  Ihal  Mmn. 
Anolbcr  route  ia  19  the  Danulic  to  tbe  neighbouhood 
of  Vienna,  and  then  nonli-tudnrdt  throufh  tbe  open- 
ing between  Ihc  Carpathiaiu  and  the  Sudetic  nngc  10 

Cm^^rng" 

tbe  objective  point  being  the  coau  in  the  ■ouih.east  ol 

the  Baltic  mpplying  the  anbo-  which  wai  ao  important 

again  much  uaed  in  the  middle  aget,  wheti  Viaby,  ua 
Gotland,  undoubtedly  eelecicd  on  account  of  ihe 
accurilyiffoidcd  by  an  iiland  Kation,  wat  for  bundredi 

pnxhicii  (of  which  fun  were  the  moat  valutbltl  and 
t  hoae  ol  the  Eatt  (pepper  and  other  apicat.  Bib  and  etbcr 
coaily  anicltt).  Numenut  cnna,  Roman,  Byaandnc 
,  lound  not  nmly  in  Gotland  ittdl  but  ako  al  Miinui 
)»>ii.>  auiig  the  toule  induatad.  leHily  u  the  lon(-aM>>>>ued 
impotunce  of  ihii  route.  In  the  middle  acea  ikt  Oder  n>uit  wm 
alio  largely. lutd  wbelhtr  reached  by  roundina  the  Caintbiast  or 
aicending  the  Danube,  and  in  conneiion  with  tliaC  route  Ok  itUnd  ol 
Bocnbolm  knf  lonaad  a  foeu  of  cwnawiri  soaweriag  10  that  in 
Gotland  tarthereaat.  fbe  Daaubc nuitwat alio  made uiceffartha 
H.  and  fornwd  a  liiie  part  sfagreat  route  tmaectiat  the  Eait 
h  the  uonh-wett  of  Europe.  The  valuabie  goadt  at  the  Orieal 
lid  be  conveyed  up^itrcnn  aa  high  aa  RaliiboB  (Regenibarc), 
1  thence  nofth-weatwiid  ama  Nunnbeig  [n  Fruhfon-oa-Mala, 
Irorn  which  acctit  waahadto  Ihe  Rhine  gorge  lading  oa  to  CologBt 


taol  Dilcdret 


the  whole  tyMen  of  the  Alp>  couM  be  eroded,  or  partly  created  and 
ptrtlyrounded.inaiinileriae.  Thcancient EtniKani.ineKhanfioc 
their  euthenware  and  btonnt  for  the  ambH  found  largely  in  tbott 


^  of  the  Adiffe  aiKl  ill  tribua 

nc  ini\. valley  KCKllhAtflFLtairaal 
he  Alpm  at  abouE  ilKir  widot 

Italy.      In  their  trade  with  l)w 

ITluch'^lwla  eqully  a  tht  ill 
1  u  ID  the  ]•«»  val 


valley  above  llie  LeIuoF  G^'r 
-■-eAlp.-      ■'■  -  ■ 
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northern  Europe  by  HKler  an 

™         11  the 

la]  cuiDeetid^  I 
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wot  uid  the  Rhine  valley  mch 
ijun.  Ronuui  roadi  wen  if  lerwanli  BUI 
a1lhaii|1i  Ibul  Icim  thB  Cmt  St  Bo-na 


between  Milan  ■«!  the  ncer  Rl 

UkewiieiaiMeintheniibllcace.  

rmediariei  in  the  tiue  in  pepper  ud  ipkea  an 
"    "       leraflordedlhemiMdincKxi 


Uiiental  producti.    The  I 


ie  Elbe  buii 
1I  to  LQbeclL. 

other  produetft ' 

(eld  'ot  iS  Fmrm  STEi" 


Mm  a  iwite  kadiu  ala 
n  the  end  of  the  1 4th  cei 


Germany  iw  way  of  Ratttboa  at 
je  baiin,  and  haally  (Fron  the  end  of  the  l4thceotuiy}  b 
Ldbeckt  which  waa  the  great  diitributiog  centn  of  lb 


nt  Europe  eome  other  pasa  (the 
in  Alpt  had  to  be  croiied  and  the 

.and  thence  either  by  way  dUlm 
uln  In  Ihc  Enriy  middle  ago  vere 


.    The  St  6 


_     . ..(  St  Gotthard 

_.i  and  the  north  of  the  Alpt,  wii  added  about  thr  end  of  the 

13th  cenlury.  The  Mont  Cenii  isi*  liDm  an  early  date  aflordcd  the 
molt  direct  conneiiod  between  Geaoa  and  iha  niiddio  RboK  valln 
by  wa^  of  Turin.    When  mudem  cBiri^e  mdt  cbbh  to  be  built  it 

Brenner,  completed  la  177I1WU  the  int  o(  that.  The  baBdinfol  the 
threat  Switi  cnrrtage  ruda  aeroit  the  paiaea  in  tba  early  part  of  the 
igth  centutv  was  inauEuraied  by  Napoleon'i  roadacroei  tba  Simplon 
completed  ID  ifto5,  A  later  paragraph  will  ahow  that  modeni  nil- 
wayi  lutkrw  much  the  •aim.  It  nm  «*el1y  the  iHiie,  initei.  On  the 
early  UH  of  the  SaAn*- Rhone  valleya,  and  the  imte  batwecathefoot- 
hilU  al  the  Cevennea  and  the  Pyreneei,  it  ia  not  necenaiy  to  iniiM, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Enfllih  tin  «u  ionietiinn conveyed  la 
the  Meditemntan  (Maraeillea)  by  iMi  latter  nvtc  in  Roman  timet. 
Since  the  inlnjdiiction  ol  railwaya  Inland  wilcrwmyt  hawin  moft 
countrin  tahtn  a  very  iiderirrrpDiiiiaBaa  mean*  oltraaiport.    The 


iilhofjun 


eiitenained.    01  theae  Ihe  nut 

leetiaa  IbE  Odo-  with  the  Danube  throuah 

OMUMciini  the  Dmnubs  at  Una  with  lb* 

hi  oldau-Elbe.and  ihe  imDnnviiKni  at  ihe  navifalian  en  iberonnected 
watetwaya.  TheOder-Oanubecanallbuaautheriicd  wouldhavelo 
rmm  a  waterahcd  aC  little  own  than  1000  It.  in  altitude  at  aiainat 
i]«sEi.in(h(cura(lheUHiwiigCanal:butlheElbe-I>BDiibeDuial 
would  have  to  cna  one  oi  about  lin  It.  Uukr  tbe  proviaioni  ol 
Ihe  act  Ihe  work  ia  10  he  completed  by  1024.  In  Gcnnaay  praiccla 
have  been  actively  agitated  for  improvtnt  th*  Danube-Main  con- 
nekion  either  wholly  or  partly  along  the  mala  Hi  the  prcKW  canal. 

61  (t.  in  depth  by  way  til  Ihe  Ncckar,  tb*  KaBU  and  Ihe  Bnol, 
Kiniiv  the  Danube  at  Lauiiunn  about  oiidway  hetwaea  Ulm  and 
DonauwAnh.    The  Moldau-Elbe  ia  itaeU  an  imponaai  InurHtiooal 

Bohemia  to  Ha mhurj,  and  ^  mean otacoDnectiiiccualloLubealc. 
But  tbe  inotf  imporunt  ol  all  inlertiatnnal  walerwaya  in  Empa 
ia  the  Rhine,  on  which  rvea  iowaig  neaiiieia  regularly  aaecttd  ta 
Cologne,  and  an  amount  ol  tramc  croaaei  the  Dutch  Irntier  Iknn 
or  lour  timca  u  great  aa  that  which  nakca  uie  d  tha  Mancheater 
■hip<BHl.  The  river  i>  (lag  navigable  to  Baid  ia  Swluertand, 
though  above  Suaiabng  Ibe  tiver  it  little  uted,  being  replaoed 
liaca  1R14  by  Ihe  Rhine  and  Rhone  laaal.  which  coantela  the  tw« 
irreiatbioogb  tbelUand  IbeSaSne.  The  Rhine  b  aba  conatcted 
nth  the  Seine  by  the  Uame  and  Rhrnt  canal  puaing  north  of  the 
Voagea.  and  iia  iribaiary  Ihe  Moaelle  ia  ibo  oavigaUa  from  Franca 
inlaCemany.  The  Meuae  again  ia  nvigable  Inm  Fnuoc  lkrM|& 
Beleinn  Into  Hdland.  and  ia  csoaeclairiw  more  than  oaa  tniM 
with  tha  Seine,  aad  in  Ihedenaely  pcopUd  iDiBiiKaad  naaufattuiinc 
conntry  bi  Ihe  north  ul  France  and  iIm  adjoiawt  parte  ol  Balgiuin 
numooui  walerwaya  zamify  in  difamlt  dinctigna.  Even  ta  an 
article  on  Eunpe  the  entirely  Fimcb  canala  coBBec^  th*  Sdn* 
and  Rhone  (Burvundy  canal,  lummit-tevd  l>J0tl..coBipfcted  1S31), 
the  Loin  and  Rhune  (Canal  du  Centn,  nminit-levtl  990  (t_  com* 
Dieted  In  [^3).  and  the  Canal  du  Midi,  connecting  ih*  Garonne  at 

The  lait  ia  at  apecial  inicRiI  bccauie  It  it  the  oldeit  (toopteted  ia 
I6gi),  bcTBum  It  nakca  u«  of  Ihe  kiwett  anting,  lurmounling  Ihe 
.  .. i«e.orGapDlCaia*ton»e,alanaltilodeol6jJ(l.. 


il  eOtctt  ihc  anateat  ehonei 


'£lEicc 


teaing  of  dii 


ehaa  been  aa  often  revived  aa  thai 

In  Ihe  eaal  of  Earape  the  Viatula 

waterwaya.  but  Ih^  are  of  little 

Sinanceconpuedwilhtboeelntheweit.    The  Kaizr  Wilhelm 
gtihSea  aad  Baltic  canal,  opened  in  1S95.  ha^  however,  ns  tiitls 

ta  to  Ihe  aoulh  cf  NewcaKle.  and  aRordt 


'^lalle«Ii«  table  give 

ol  railway  eonuroction  in 

the  end  of  the  I9ch  century: 

Kaapayl  fa  Burapctn 


*■  European  route*  or  hi 
value.    The  Impoitona 


uSht  fnto 


Bal£^i 


ind  the  Black  Sea  ia 


r'"  ■  "    "' 

nee  by  lh_  _ 

ir  a  thifh<sna1  ci 

lyij   Idt   the    appointment    of    a    apenal 

about  ^  ft  darp  btnraen  Riga  and  K 

*ei(im  Dvma,  the  Berezina  trid  Dnir 

oil^Kiil^laln  Canal,  running  frmi' 
Main  HUT  Bamberg  to  Kel\idm  on 


nality  no  tuna-En rop«n  iignifeanw.  It 
anm  ut>  bargra  of  a  greater  spadty  than 
11!  tun,  ^101  adiplM  lor  itcamcn,  and 

ButpieiKIilorconiMcting  the  Danube  with 


.s 


■jS 


9i8 

The  rtiM  niN«yi  of  m 


I.  ThtRJ 


Spain  iivd  Portu^L  ibotii 
HI  Bugi  obviiHujy  tmlly 


Pi  ■IIowi  a(  GMman  csal  btlw  acried  without  bnak  of  bulk  ti 
^jLru,  Milan  And  iIm  diainlKnd  of  Dcnnitrk.  By  macw  id  tnia 
niM  cm  aho  bt  CDnvQvd  to  Coomhacefl  by  wm^ 


EUROPE  iiAiLnAvs 

ilkyi  of  th(  Arc  tRtone  bubil  iihI  Iht  Don  Riparia  (Pa 
■I  an  alttiude  of  43*1  (t..  or  ntaily  ijoo  It.  loutt  Iban  Uie 

:li»  li  m.  Iiiiif.    Ntii  in  ordH  wu  the  S<  Goulard  n»i>, 

Ttinff  tibc  Lahv  of  Lucerne  *i(h  tbe.  vaJlrr 

ilTituoe  b  reduerd  to  37I5  It-,  ~^" '- 

•' ' "-e  tnonel  lew 


betwHn  CopFutniEii  and  Mains  (Swnkn) 
Davida  ^n  ihe  Lair  of  ConuancF  and  Rorl 
in  the  Swiu  canMn  ol  ThaijIB.  ThF  nub 
ol  tiampoiT  benrrn  Enjlind  and  Fiance  li 


d  brtoeen  Lindau  in 
homon  the  lame  take 

been  Lrjed  in  oppoai' 

;iin>pe  aa  a  «4iale  the 


inunicalien  with  the  ilaliin  nilmii  lyitaa.  thmifb  tbt  Mont  Cnui 
and  Simptow  tunnda  mpectivriy,  and  other  two  nwHcctiaf  with  tht 
Suniih  tritem  nwid  the  endi  ol  the  Pymns.    Ballath  omnl 


-^uiope  it  pe- , , . 

ihc  thief  linn  ndiatinf  fiwn  k  an  on*  thinnili  t'Viil  at 
and  connccliiw  wit  h  t  he  llalLan  nPway  ■yitvm  by  tno  Bnr 
and  another  tnrough  Dreaden  and  Prague  to  Vienna,  nnd  tl 
Sfinnieflnff  paia  by  one  route  10  "  '    ' 
East  at  Brctin  the  lailwayt  d  E 

Knnii:>ber|  and  the  oliitr  by  Fni 
unliint  at  Eydlhahnen  10  the  < 

■  itnt  bnnchea'^'by  Wanaw  to 
eaitem  Eunpt.  Soolh-iut  (it 
portant  liar  ihnu|h  BmdaiL 

an!!illm  iraA!  nute  fion  CNbia  u 

tiwre  arc  KTviccB  DrgaftijKl 

CompMiy  I ■ '  — • ^■■ 


imCSS 


Cjiprw,  which  coea  by  Calaia,  hiria  and  SIraiilHiTi.  Ihen  aaii  otf 
Stranburf  runi  north  in  ihp  Rhine  Tailry  for  about  40  bl  Id  Karla- 
fuhe.  Ihen  windi  thnugih  Ibi  hitty  country  beta«n  iha  Black  F«c« 

S;Dpcr  and  the  Odtnwald  to  Stutlfin,  pncndiiir  ibinrr  by  UJni. 
uBibtirBand  Munich  loLiniand  thmby  ihaiwlley  of  tho  Danube 
I hiDugh  Vienna  and  Budapot  tDBe1inde>and  thence  by  Ihc  vallcyi 
oflhcMoiava.  Niihavaand  Mariua  loCanitintinopte.  The  other 

and  thnxuh  Aii-b-CfaapcDe  to  Celi«M,  then  up  Ibe  Rhine  torie 
4outhwar£  10  Bingcn  aud  eulwarda  to  Maioi  and  on  la  FnnUon 

Sn  Ibe  Main),  tbcnrx  touth-caitwardi  by  tbe  fouie  ao  cebbtaied 
Ihe  middle  ani  through  Nuraniben  tu  Rcgeiubun  (Raliibcm). 
and  Ihence  down  Ihe  valley  d  ihe  Danube  caln%ine«'lh  Ihe  Oiient 
Eiprex  mule  from  a  point  a  [ewmilia  above  Liu.  Fmnithe  Orient 
Eipreet  route  a  branch  croatci  Inim  ihc  valley  of  Ihe  Morava  to 
that  of  Ihe  Vardar,  eelabliahlnf  a  conpcaion  with  Salonioa. 
In  the  devetofmient  of  Ihif  cailway  ayitera  the  moui 

'  -' '  --'dibit  ol  natural  obeladea.  and  »l 

reipecl  as  in  othcn  « rand  (lie  AJpa. 

,.,  — ihemalnchainaollhc  Alpawaiinel ,-.-, 

line  on  the  route  from  Vienna  to  Ibe  Adriacic,  conuruclod  in  1^4^- 


prtnred  the  n»«t  formidable  of  natural  obetade*.  and  ai  the  head  ol 

.L .,i„  ■„  ,(,i,  mptci  ai  in  othcra  tiand  Ihe  AJpa.  Hie  Brat 

Msaneodhcmalnthainiollhe Al  '    * 

...^  .-,  -.-  .Aule  from  Vienna  to  Ibe  Adriatic,  „.^,._-. ...  -^,- 

1H54,    lia  sumiail  li  in  a  tunnel  Jdt  than  I  m.  long.  a<uo  ft.  abovi 
tra'level  or  nearly  joo  ft.  bekiw  th*  level  of  the  psu.   Ssuth  of  Ihi 

iI^o't^  Qny  Ulbadi}  nt 
ventkt  Ihal  Ihe  more  direcl  mute 
in  Caiinlhia  waaotaUiihed.  Of 
tne  ronic  irvm  1  neat  tiy  K/cn  acroea  Ihe  Karawanhen  and  Tauem 
Alpa  10  Salaburf  and  8outh.CBatem  Germaay  Iht  firat  Rclion  waa 
opened  only  in  i^ott.  After  die  Semmtrii^  (fie  Beat  railvay  to  cchb 
the  Alpa  waa  Ihal  follewini  Ihe  Brenner  mule  whi(b  croHea  ihe 
•ummii  of  ibe  pan  at  Ikg  hSgbl  of  44W  fl.,  and,  ai  already  Hated, 
h  1^  only  paai  Ihar  haa  to  be  croaaed  on  tbe  way  from  Munich  Id 
Ihe  plainiofltalr.  Neil  fotlowed  In  Itn  Ihc  wealem  route  through 
theao-nlled  Mot  Cania  lunael.  it^W  Under  the  Col  dr  Frfjui. 
lelbe  VCMof  ibe  Mont  Cenia  paia,  and  eBeetim  a  cl—»^  between 


rziSrsii.-, 


between  Ihcu(nriUKnT^iey  andtheToc*  ntley,  tboeicsinf  the 
fame  between  Milan  and  inailwa-  Fnnce,  eHecu  die  iiiiiwiil  at  ao 
alliludeof  only  230Dfl.,  aeaiiy  4300  f t.  knrt  than  tha  paan,  bai  by 
incTtaiIng  the  tunnel  lenith  to  i2|  h.    Siena  w 

Ihe  Lfitichbrriinthe  Bemtwe  Alpa,  and  a  prowct  ia  enlert 

^"RradnudiaidKk  lotha''Tr^vaUcy.  tin^mfmiS  mt^^ 
cnannf  of  the  Alpa  waa  edcdHl  when  thn  Aribeif  tunnel  (b-jy  m. 
Ion*.  Bumoiii-lenJ  4;]K>  It.)  coBiiccting  the  Inn  valley  iriih  thai  cd 
the  RMoe  above  ihel^b  el  Conalanco  waa  o«ntd  in  1U4. 

Several  hnn  wind  Ihioa|h  aad  croB  Ihe  Jura.  That  which  in 
iaS7  pietted  Ihe  Hautnacin.  in  the  north  ol  Swilatrland.  aluinril 
ntrnutioaalimHtaflcewtfaropeeingof  thaStCotthaid  luimrl. 
natnudi  aa  It  lia  on  th*  route  thence  through  Lvccmc  10  the 
Uina  valbv  at  Bm4;  vad  that  which  cmtn  Ihe  Col  de  Jo^ne 
jBlwaen  VaUorbe  and  P^tarlimcquiiad  ■■lilai  inportaiice  as  the 
coioptinieepf theSbnplonluinel.  Funhir nnsna an entenainH 
foe  thoiacnw  th*  aDnmion  b«««  ^tanad  awl  the  naeih  <d 
'  BaaiBondiRctllnfnaiValhabetatbeFienebaid* 

Sinakiaii  a  nihny  nenai  or  uods  1^  CoJ  de  la 
■DRh-vett  of  Geneva. 
-■■ '--'puamtuidihecxtreflnLtyBJ  tbe  Pyiaaii-a. 

■     ■  B. _. 

ihe  nlibtlet  ^nem  ol  Ibe  Alpa, 
neluiM  between  the  Fiencfa  i3 

^w  tbe  ettabliahmenl  of  rwilway 


lailwavaacfnH  the  CarpathLana,  meady  by  paaaca 

ithl^    The  fact  Ibal  Ihe  TAuiOa  Pas,  on  the  dinci 

'     iu|hTraaaylT*mau  Buelnml.  atuiuaa 

Hie,  ^mplelHl  in  Dccnobcr  1^79,  pauiag  throea 
waaoee  of  Ihe  laat  to  be  conaliucted.  But  the  ob- 
iBiaina  hat  not  been  [he  only  cau«  of  dehy  in  tbe 
hinldiiignf  raihiaya.  Speiaeiieaaof  pOflHlaticaiand  Raeraleconowtic 
herdewirdofaa have afaofevved hindnincea. etpedaljy  in  RuHla  and 
tbe  Balkan  IVninHla.  Thciailwayatn  CoflUaatinopleand  Sakva 
1 .  _...  i.    .0    ,^  ^  ^.  u:... ...... J 1. 

>ft..tliatoi 


ai  the  railway  which  oiigiaally  itaiteil  at  Beirrn  hi 
-uwaida  ihivufh  Vyatka  aed  then  nonhwaida  K  luniaa 
It  of  origin  of  that  rivir,  to. which  poial  it  waa  opened  in 
a  line  in  Ihe  *aA  CDUBCting  Iht  European  tyuem  at 
(h  tbe  eieal  ainiiv  centi*  at  Zlaloutl,  already  in  1690 
acroxi  Ihe  Unit  to  Miyat,  and  wnce  then  carried  fartbrr 

..jIt  of  the  conttfuction  of  the  numeroui  Iranteoatinental 
haa  been  to  bring  rail  and  leB'tDinea  and  porta  on  opfKHit* 

.--.Jeiainyaihticontinenl.    Tli  more  JJuSfc 

re  all  pcriahable  coiwoditk*  may  be  teal  lighi  acroat  the 

I  even  through  the  movmaiBa.    Ciren  from  Gml  Britain. 

tiich  ii  bound  lo  carry  on  it*  exitrnal  commerce  in  part  by  lea, 
lodi  are  tomelimea  tent  far  Hiilh  in  Italy'  by  nilanya  ninaiat 
Dm'one  or  other  of  the  North  Soa  ponti  It  will  hence  be  readily 
idenlood  that  for  inland  liade  oa  the  aainlaiid  Ihe  oomoelidDa 
'tween  porta  on  oopoaitt'  iidta  of  Ibe  continent  and  betweea 
flerent  railwayi  wil)  be  very  keen.  iRally  la  the  advanlaie  of  tbt 
land  ixuna  to  which  thattwnlpeliiioneitendi.  Thia  enmpeiitici* 
inevitably  all  the  mon  kaaa  now  that  Ihe  Inda  of  Eamiie  wiA 


.  of  Ihe  I 
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SlPctcnburf 


in  dcua  \t 


Ludyof  IhepbysicaL  typ 
[iiunca»hut  it  is  not  Dccour 
Hived  ai.  It  should,  hownn 
n  Aryan  race  may  be  regardci 


b«  poinicd  oui  thai  the  idea  o[ 

Mdrfinitdy  abandoned.  Or 

of  the  dlSuiion  aS  an  Aiyan  i 

tbal  the  (ivilliaiion  (hai  vis  <prtad  by  the  nlgralion  ai  peofiles 

apeakinf  Aryan  tongues  aiiginnled  Bmongst  and  remained  let 

ii  that  the  Aryan  languaEB  muit  io  Ibcii  earliest  [oimi  bav 
spread  from  some  geographical  centR.  Tbat  autre,  boiieva 
ii  no  longer  sought  lor  in  Alia,  but  In  some  pail  of  Europe,  a 
that  vc  can  no  longer  speak  o(  any  detachment  of  Aryan-^Kaking 


•titm 


mVi.ai 


dng  the  Uxwn  of  a  boil 


,  ecialista  on  the  races  ol  Esrope,  an  tbon  of  Ripley 
Ceiiiker.i  Founding  upon  a  great  multitude  oC  data  that  have 
been  odlected  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  head,  face  and  Bote, 
height,  and  colour  ol  the  hair  and  eyes,  moat  of  the  leading 
anthtefKdogials  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conduiion  that  there 
are  three  great  racial  typca  variously  and  intricately  intermingled 
in  Europe.  As  deicribci)  and  named  by  Ripley,  these  are:  (i) 
the  Teutonic,  characleriied  by  long  head  and  face  and  narrow 
aquiUne  nose,  high  slalure,  very  Ughl  hair  and  blue  eyes-, 
(i)  the  Alpine,  chaiacLerizcd  by  round  head,  broad  face,  variable 

light  cheilnul  hair  and  'haiel  grey  eyes;  and  (3)  the  Mediier- 

m^um  nature  and  slender  build,  dark  bromi  or  black  hair 
and  dark  eyei.  The  Teutonic  race  ii  entiiely  con&ned  to  BOrtfa- 
watcrn  Europe,  and  embraces  some  gronpi  Ipcaking  Celtic 
langUBgca.  L  Is  believed  by  Ripley  to  have  been  dtfferentiated 
in  this  continent,  and  to  have  originally  been  one  with  the  other 
long-headed  race,  aomeiimes  known  as  the  Iberian,  and  to  the 
Ilaliana  u  the  Ligurian  race,  uhich  "  prevafls  everywhere 
loulh  of  the  PyrenH*.  along  the  louthem  coast  of  France,  and 
in  southern  Italy,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,"  and  which 
eatends  beyond  the  confines  ol  Europe  into  Africa.  The  Alpine 
race  is  geographically  inletniediaie  between  these  two,  having 

widely  over  the  more  elevated  regions,  and  in  eastern  Europe 
"  becomes  less  pure  in  proportion  as  we  go  east  from  the  Car- 
pathians across  the  great  plaina  of  European  Russia."  This  lax 
race,  which  il  mnsl  penistently  chatuttriied  by  the  ihape  o[ 
the  bead,  is  regarded  by  Ripley  as  an  intrusive  Asiatic  element 
which  once  advanced  as  a  wedge  amongst  the  earlier  long.headcd 
population  as  far  aa  Brittany,  where  it  still  survivet  in  rriativc 
purity,  and  even  into  Great  Britain,  though  not  Ireland,  but 
afterwards  retired  and  conlractei)  ill  aiea  before  an  advance  ol 
the  long-headed  races.  Deniker,  bating  lot  clastiGcatioaon 
eiaeniialiy  (he  same  data  as  Ripley  and  others,  wlale  agreeing 
with  them  almost  entirely  with  regard  to  the  dislributloD  of  the 
three  main  traits  (cephalic  indei,  colour  of  hair  and  eyes,  and 
slalure)on  which  anthropologists  rely,  yet  proceeds  further  in  the 
subdivisionof  theraccsol  Europe.  Herccogniie*  sii  principal 
and  four  secondary  races.  The  six  principal  races  an  the  Nordic 
(aniweringapptoiimBtdylatheTcutonicol  Ripley),  the  Lilloral 
or  Atlanio-Mediienaiiean.  the  Ibeio-Insular,  the  Oriental,  Ibe 
Adriatic  ar  Dinatic  and  the  Occidental  01  Cevenole. 
■  See  bibliography  at  (be  end  of  the  ankle. 


of  race  it  ii  the  bttl  evidence 
of  social  or  political  Ufe;  aad 

ce  of  (he  peoplej  of  '^■"'^ 


notUng  it  betlet  fitted  t«^i 

positlan  and  relative  impor 

Enrope  than  asurvay  of  their      _  . 

The  following  tabte  coMaint  tbe  uamaa  of  tlv  various  langnagu 
*fakh  are  itiU  qwhen  on  the  oMiiMnt,  as  well  as  of  those  which. 
tbough  DOW  Bitinct,  eta  be  deaily  traced  is  other  forms.  Two 
aiteriiks  are  employed  to  mark (houwhidian  emphatically 
dead  languages,  while  we  Indicates  Ihoae  which  have  a  kind  of 
ariifidal  life  In  ecclesiastical  or  Uteniy  nage. 


Latkaa'l  ffolimaUiai  ifi 


ibitct  Ho>rli 
'£Kr«fa.ud 
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or  ecclesiastical  liturgies.  Besides  all  those  which  are  spoken 
over  extensive  terrilories,  and  some  even  which  are  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  are  broken  up  into  several  distinct 
dialects. 

The  boundaries  of  European  countries  have  of  course  been 

determined  by  history,  and  in  some  cases  only  historical  events 

can  be  held  to  account  for  their  general  situation, 

^^'^      the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  being  seen 


of  the  Tacus,  wheve  the  rivtr  marks  the  frontier,  being  almoat 
without  iiinabitapta,  especially  on  the  Spanish  side. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Italian  boundary  is  very  clearly  marked 
geo^pbicaUy.  though  we  have  to  look  back  to  the  weaknea*  of 
dividea  Italy  to  account  for  the  instances  in  which  northern  moun- 
taineers have  pushed  their  way  into  southern  Alpine  valleys.  Even 
in  these  parts,  however,  there  are  tnteresting  illustrations  of  geo- 
graphical influence  in  the  way  in  which  the  lulian  boundary  erotics 
the  northern  ends  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Lake  ol  Carda, 
and  cuts  off  portiona  of  Lake  Lugano  both  in  the  east  and  west. 
In  all  these  cases  the  frontier  crosses  from  one  steep  unpeopled  slope 


only  on  a  minute  examination  of  details.    In  most  -    •.     - 

cases,  however,  it  is  otherwise.    The  present  poUtical  '  to  »nother.  asmrning  the  population  at  different  «ids  or  on  different 

boundaries  wei^  aU  settkd  when  the  general *^distribuUon  of    !L^S;,f^>! Jf fei^^^ILff^Sl  *°  **"^  belong,  the  adjacent 

population  in  the  continent  was  in  a  large  measure  determined 


by  the  geographical  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  lines  along 
which  they  run  for  the  most  part  show  the  influence  of  such  con- 
ditions very  clearly,  and  thus  present  in  many  cases  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  political  boundaries  in  America  and  Australia, 
where  the  boundaries  have  often  been  marked  out  in  advance  of 
the  population.  In  Europe  the  general  rule  is  that  the  boundaries 
tend  to  run  through  some  thinly  peopled  strip  or  tract  of  country, 
such  as  is  formed  by  mountain  ranges,  elevated  tablelands  too 
bleak  for  cultivation,  relatively  high  ground  of  no  great  altitude 
where  soil  and  climate  are  less  favourable  to  cultivation  than  the 
lower  land  on  cither  side,  or  low  ground  occupied  by  heaths  or 
marshes  or  some  other  sterile  soil;  but  it  is  the  exception  for 
important  navigable  rivers  to  form  boundaries  between  countries 
or  even  between  important  administrative  divisions  of  countries, 
and  for  such  exceptions  a  special  explanation  can  generally  be 
found.  Navigable  rivers  unite  rather  than  separate,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  generally  flow  through  populous  valleys, 
and  the  vessels  that  pass  up  and  down  can  touch  as  easily  on 
one  side  as  the  other.  Minor  rivers,  on  the  other  hand,  flowing 
through  sparsely  peopled  valleys  frequently  form  portions  of 
political  boundaries  simply  because  they  are  convenient  lines 
of  demarcation.  A  brief  examination  of  the  present  political 
map  of  Europe  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  rules. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  begins 
by  running  southwards  through  a  marsh  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Ems  but  nowhere  touching  it,  then 
winds  south  or  south-westwards  through  a  rather 
sparsely  peopled  district  to  the  Rhine.  This  river 
it  crosses.  It  then  approaches  but  does  not  touch 
the  Meuse,  but  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
roughly  parallel  to  that  river  ak>ng  higher  ground, 
where  the  population  is  much  more  scanty  than 
in  the  valley.  On  the  side  of  Belgium  the  Dutch 
boundary  is  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  typical, 
winding  between  the  dreariest  parts  of  the  Dutch 
or  Belgium  provinces  of  North  Brabant,  Limburg 
and  Antwerp.  The  Scheldt  nowhere  forms  a 
boundary  between  countries,  not  even  at  its  wide 
estuary.  The  eastern  frontier  of  Belgium  is  quite 
typical  both  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Luxem« 
burg.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  on  the  south, 
there  that  country  confines  with  France,  ana 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  north-east  frontier  of 
France  nuy  be  called  a  historical  frontier,  showing 
the  influence  of  geographical  conditions  only  in 
details.  One  of  these  details,  however,  deserves 
attention,  the  tongue  in  which  it  advances  north- 
wards into  Belgium  so  as  to  give  to  France  the 
natural  fortress  of  Civet,  a  tongue,  be  it  noted, 
the  outline  of  which  is  as  typical  a  boundary  as  is 
to  be  seen  in  Europe  in  respect  of  scantiness  of 
population,  apart  from  the  fortress. 

The  mountainous  frontiers  of  France  on  the  east 
and  south  require  hardly  any  comment.  Only  in 
the  Burgundy  Gate  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Jura  has  an  artificial  boundary  had  to  be  drawn, 
and  even  that  in  a  minor  degree  illustrates  the 
general  rule.  The  division  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
Between  Spain  and  Portugal  goes  back  in  effect  to 
the  Christian  reaction  against  the  Moors.  The 
valley  of  the  MiAo  and  its  tributaries  establishes  a 
natural  connexion  between  Galicia  and  the  rest  of 
Spain;  but  an  independent  crusade  against  the 
Moors  starting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Douro  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  found  its  natural 
eastern  limit  on  the  scantily  peopled  margin  of 
the  Iberian  tableland,  where  the  ri\Trs  cease  to  be 
;iayigable  and  flow  through  narrow  gorges,  that 


population  not  lying  on  their  shores. 

Of  the  Swiss  frontiers  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  remark  is  that  the 
river  Rhine  in  more  than  one  place  nurks  the  boundary,  in  one, 
however,  where  it  traverses  alluvial  flats  liable  to  inundation  (on  the 
side  of  Austria)>  in  the  other  place  where  it  rushes  through  a  goq^ 
below  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen.  The  southern  frontier  of  Germany  u 
almost  throughout  typical,  the  northern  is  the  sea,  except  where  a 
really  artificial  boundary  runs  through  Jutland. 

In  the  east  of  Germany  and  the  nortth^ast  of  Austria  the  wiadiiw 
frontier  through  k>w  plains  is  the  result  of  the  partition  of  PolamI, 
but  in  spite  otthe  absence  of  marked  physical  features  it  is  for  the 
most  part  in  its  details  almost  as  typical  as  the  mountainous  frontier 
on  the  south  of  Germany.  AH  the  great  rivers  are  crossed.  Most  of 
the  line  runs  through  a  tract  of  strilcingty  scanty  population,  awl  the 
dense  popnlation  in  one  part  of  it,  where  upper  ailcsia  confines  with 
Russian  Poland,  has  been  developed  since  the  boundary  w^as  fixed. 

In  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  most  striking  facts  are  that  the 
Balkans  do  not,  and  the  Danube  to  a  large  extent  does  form  a 
boundary.  Geographical  features,  however,  oring  the  valley  of  the 
Maritsa  (eastern  Rumelia)  into  intimate  relation  with  upper  Bulgaria, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans  had  loog 
been  established  by  the  valley  oithe  Isker,  narrow  as  that  valley  i^ 
On  the  side  of  Rumania,  again,  it  is  the  marshes  on  the  left  nink 
of  the  Danube  even  more  than  the  river  itself  that  make  of  that  rhrer 
a  frontier.  An  examination  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  all  that  b 
included  in  Russia  in  Europe  will  furnish  further  illustrations  of 
the  general  rule. 

Finally,  on  the  north-west  of  Russia  it  war  only  natural  that  the 
Tornea  and  the  Tana  should  be  taken  as  lines  of  demarcation  tn 
that  thinly  peopled  region,  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  where  the 
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29 
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2.001 ' 
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United  Kingdom 
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<*)  Annexed  by  imperial  decree  to  Austria-Hungary  in  1908. 
<*>  Including  hacroc  Islands. 

<•)  Area  exdusive  of  Tagus  and  Sado  Inlets  (together  161  sq.  m.V 
('>  Excluding  Canary  luands.  <•>  With  Novt-baaar. 

^  Bulgaria  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey  in  1908. 
»  1885.      ,    « 1881.  >  1879.  *  1878.  •  1884.         •  1887.         »  1891. 
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The  notevciil  that  frntoanOy  nBtOtS  tit  Uitotyol  Europe 
wts  tbe  riw  of  Uihommeduiiim.  Id  a.d.  631.  Bxtirn  yii^ 
j^  If^  4(l«  Gregoiy'i  dalta,  occurred  tlM  ffight  (.Biji^  of 
fM.  ^  Dl  Mahomet  Ctdd  Mecca  to  Hediiu,  whkh  fiicd  the 
»"■  »*•  memonble  erm  ot  the  Hefin.  The  full  lore*  ol  the  , 
■■^MfcX*  "'I''""  'eliffOB  founded  by  the  Arab  piophei  «u  not 

fell  till  dler  his  de*lh  (6jj),  Tie  emperor  Heradiiu, 
the  vigoui  of  hii  mubood  p*ued,  w*i  unable  W  Bwei  iliit  new  ' 
peri];  the  Araba,  itroog  in  their  hardy  aimplicity  and  new-bom 
religious  fantlicum,  end  aided  by  tie  treaun  and  cowardice  of 
the  decaijenl  R/upaa  governing  '■^*'"^,  overran  Aua  Minor, 
conquered  Egypt  and  the  whoie  nf  northern  Africa,  overwhetmed 
the  Gothic  kingdoDt  In  Spain,  and  even  penetrated  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  conquest  o(  Ibe  province  ol  Naiboane.  One  of 
the  chief  cBecU  of  theae  Arab  conquest*  wta  that  Chrislian 
civUiiatian  became  gradually  confiaed  to  Europe;  another  was 
that  the  tnde  reula  to  Ibe  East  wet*  cloced  to  the  Wtslem 
nalioni.  The  cooqueat  of  Naibonne  marked  the  limit  of  the 
advance  of  Iilam  in  wastem  Eurapa,  loc  in  rs'  the  Anta  were 
ovntbrown  by  Cbarlea  Mattel  in  the  battle  of  Toun,  and  a 
fen  yean  latti  were  driven  out  of  Caul.  In  Spain,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  themielvci  throdghout  the 
middle  ago.  developing  a  high  type  of  dviliiation  which  had 
a  coiuiderible  Influence  on  the  intellectual  life  ol  medieval 
Europe;  and  it  was  not  till  1404  that  Granada,  IhKT  laat  poaaei- 
aion  in  the  peninsula,  was  coiuiuetcd  by  Ibe  Cbilsttul  monarchi, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

The  battle  nf  Toun  empbaaliad  and  JncteaKd  the  power  and 
leputalion  of  Charld  Mattel    As  a  nuyoi  of  the  palace  10  the 

decadent  Merovingian  successors  of  Clovia.  he  was 
y!^^  viiLujilly  lulei  of  the  Franks,  and,  after  hii  death, 

the  last  of  ilw  nil  fainitMU  at  the  bouse  of  Metovech 
waa  deposed,  and  Pippin,  Charles's  son,  was  elected  king  of  Ih* 
Franks.  The  prestige  o(  the  Carolin;^  house  (10  give  it  the 
name  it  was  later  known  by)  was  iscieased  when,  at  the  urgent 
enireiiyol  Pope  Stephen  III.,  Pippin  nuuched  into  Italy  and 
saved  Rome  from  the  Lombsida,  who  were  endeavouring  to 

nagne)  finally  conquered  the  Lombards  in  774  and  thus  added 
part  of  nortbeia  Italy  to  his  ilominions. 

In  797  an  event  (^  the  bigbeat  importance  to  the  European 
world  took  place.  The  emperor  Constantine  VI,  was  depoaed 
-^  Bffmt.  byhiamotherlrene^whoseized  the  throne.  Thereupon 
efb*  e/      Fope  Leo  and  the  Roman  people  definitely  threw 
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empire.  TiD  Ua  deatb  la  Ir4  Charlemagne  waa  kin^  of  tlia 
Fianki  al  wdl  aa  e^^lCIar.  His  kingdom  embraced  not  only  all 
Cetmasy  aad  modon  France,  but  inchided  a  large  put  of 
Italy  arid  Spain  as  fat  as  the  Ebro.  Under  his  rule  western 
Europe  was  united  in  a  powerful  empire,  in  the  orgajuiatioo  of 
which  the  princjple*  of  Romati  and  Teutonic  admuuatntloii 
were  blended;  and,  aflee  his  death,  he  left  to  bis  iucccbhhs, 
the  Ftankish  and  German  kingi,  the  tradition  of  a  ccntnliaed 
lovenmlent  which  survived  the  chaoa  of  the  period  L  hat  followed, 
aod  the  prfaciipLire  right  to  the  title  and  presLige  of  Roman 
empcior*— a  tradition  and  a  claim  that  were  to  eicrcix  t, 
notable  effect  on  the  development  of  European  bistoty  for 
centuriea  M  cone.     (See  FaANCE:  Binary  and  Csulehacne.) 

Tbe  period  fnxn  the  deaib  of  Cbailem)«iie  (S14)  to  tbe  1:1th 
century  is  cbatacleriied  in  weitcin  Eumpc  by  the  gesen] 
weakening  of  the  idea  of  central  government  and  by  p 
the  rise  of  feudalism.  During  the  same  period  the  sH'C^ 
East  Roman  or  Byaantin*  empire  escaped  disrupllOB  ^m*^ 
and,  preserving  the  tiadiiisns  of  Roman  dvil  and  '^''*' 
military  administnlion,  formed  an  effective  barrier 
far  Europe  and  Christendom  againu  the  advandng  lidc  of  IsUm. 
At  [be  aame  lime,  however,  the  growing  divergence  between 
the  Saatem  and  Western  Churchca,  which  had  been  accentuated 
by  the  icoDoclsstic  conttovetiy  (see  Iconoclasts),  and  WM 
destined  in  105]  to  culrniiuite  In  a  definite  schism,  was  gradually 
widening  the  breach  between  the  two  types  of  European  civiKza- 
tion,  which  came  into  violent  conSktatlhe  beginning  of  tlM 
ijlh  century,  when  crusadcn  from  weateni  Europe  caplurol 
ConatantiDC^  and  act  up  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East  (aea 
Roman  Eiirtu,  L>TU;  CMvacH  Hcsioivi  CausADts).  ta 
wesieiD  Europe,  meanwhile,  the  Unity  of  the  empire  did  not  lon( 
survive  Qtarlemagn*.  lit  definite  bmk-updatcs  froto  the  trtsiy 
of  Verduii  (841),  by  which  Charles  tht  Bald  received  Neusuia, 
Aqujtaine  and  wtstem  Burgundy,  Louis  the  Cetman  Bavaria, 
Swabii,  Saiony  and  Thuringia,  and  the  emperor  Lotbair  tba 
Middle  kingdom  known  by  his  name,  the  rtimim  Ltlkarii  or 
Lothariagia  (sec  Louaime).  By  the  patiiiion  of  Menen  (870) 
Lotfatringia  iiscU  was  divided  between  the  West  and  East 
Frankisb  realms — France  and  Gertoany,  terms  which  from  Ihia 
time  b^n  to  represent  true  rutioaal  divtsions.  With  the 
treaties  of  Verdun  and  Ueracn  the  history  nl  tbe  European  atatn 
ayalem  may  be  said  to  begin. 

At  first,  indeed,  it  seemed  aa  ibougb  tbe  nascent  stalca  wcib 
about  to  be  dissolved  by  disruption  Iroca  within  arul  attack) 
from  without.  All  alike  were  subject  to  the  attacks  ^^ 
ol  the  Norae  sea.-rDvers,  hardy  pirates  who  not  only  {^J^^ 
scourged  all  the  coasta  of  Europe  but  penetrated, 
burning  and  harrying,  lac  inliod  up  the  great  waterways. 
Meanwhile,  tbe  weikening  of  centml  govenuncnt  due  to  dyjosTic 
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Straggles  hid  led  to  the  growth  of  indepeiuletit  or  9ttBi4bdtptnd- 
ent  powen  within  the  slates  themselves^  The  Frank  landowners 
had  successfully  asserted  their  independence  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  king  (or  emperor)  and  his  officials;  the  impedal  offidala 
themselves,  dukes  or  counts,  had  received  grants  of  lands  with 
similar  immunities  {baufida),  and  these  had  become  hereditary. 
Thus  sprang  up  a  class  of  great  territorial  ncrtile*  to  whom,  amid 
the  growing  anarchy,  men  looked  for  proCcctaon  rather  than  to 
the  weak  and  remote  central  power;  and  so,  out  of  the  chaoa 
that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was 
born  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Fbudalum). 
This  organizatioa  was  admirable  for  defence;  and  with  its  aid, 
before  the  ck»se  of  the  &st  decade  of  the  zoth  centuiy,  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  Germany  had  been  made  safe  aipdnst 
the  northern  barbarians,  who  had  either  been  driven  off  and 
t>arrien  erected  i^ainst  their  return— e^g.  the  marka  established 
by  Henry  the  Fowler  along  the  middle  Elbe— or,  as  in  the  omo 
3f  the  Normans,  absorbed  into  a  system  well  adapted  for  such 
1  process.  By  the  treaty  of  St  Oaivt-for-Epte  (911)  between 
Charles  the  Simple  and  Rdlo,  diief  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Normans 
Arere  establislied  in  the  country  since  known  as  Normandy  (9.*.), 
IS  feudatories  <rf  the  French  crown.  In  Enf^and,  by  the  treaty  of 
A^cdmore  (878)  between  Alfred  and  the  DamshJdng  Guthrum,  tlie 
Danes  had  already  been  csUblished  in  &  large  part  of  England. 
Feudalism,  fay  Uie  time  the  Northmen  had  been  subdued  by  its 
lid,  was  qmte  firmly  established  in  the  western  part  of  Europe: 
Duringthe  nth  oenturyitwascarried  by  the  Normans 
^"^  into  England,  faitoSidly  and  southern  Italy,  and  by  the 
iwifrtTf  nobles  of  the  first  crasade  into  the  newly  rstsWished 
kaogdomof  Jenisalem(io99).  By  the  kings  of  France, 
England  and  Germany,  however,  who  saw  themselves  in  danger 
»f  being  stripped  of  all  but  the  semUaace  of  power  fay  its  dclega> 
ion  to  their  more  or  less  nominal  vassals,  the  feudal  organisation 
ras  early  reoopused  as  fanpossible  as  a  form  of  state  government, 
I  the  state  was  to  bo  preserved;  and  the  history  of  the  three 
;reat  European  powers  during  the  succeeding  centuries  is  mainly 
hat  of  the  straggle  of  the  sovereigns  against  the  disruptive  am- 
dtions  of  the  great  feudal  nobles,  in  England  the  problem  was, 
rom  the  outsety  simplified;  for  though  William  the  Conqoeror 
itrodoced  the  system  of  lendal  land  tenure  into  Kngianri  in  1066 
e  refused  to  set  it  np  ss  his  system  of  government,  retaining 
longside  of  it  the  old  English  national  poliqr.  In  France,  on  the 
ther  hand,  feudalism  as  a  ^stem  of  government  had  become 
rmly  establidied;  and  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Philip  Augustus 
118^1323)  and  Louis  IX.  (1126-1270)  that  the  monarchy 
egan  to  get  the  upper  hand.  From  this  time  until  the  X7th 
cntuxy  the  power  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  spite  <tf  occasional 
ipses,  grew  stndily  stronger.  The  reverse  wis  thecase  with  the 
rcrman  kinship.  Its  association  with  the  undefined  claims 
ivolved  in  the  title  of  Ronum  emperor,  traditionally  attached  to 
,  and  noubly  those  to  authority  in  Italy,  neocaaitated  con- 
;ssion  after  conoessioa  to  the  feudal  nobles,  in  order  to  purchase 
leir  support  for  their  assertion.  The  kingship,  moreover, 
ecame  elective;  the  imperial  title  was  obtainable  only  at  Rome 
L  the  hands  of  the  pope;  and  the  German  kings  thus  became 
itangled  in  contests,  not  only  with  their  own  vassab,  but  with 
le  tremendous  spiritual  force  of  the  medieval  papacy  by 
hich,  for  its  own  ends^  the  spirit  of  feudal  insubordination  was 
om  time  to  time  fomented.  Thus  hi  Germany  the  feudal  nobles 
radually  acquired  a  sovereign  status  which,  in  some  eases,  has 
trvived  the  territorial  rearrangements  of  the  xQth  century  and 
ft  its  mark  on  the  federal  constitution  of  modem  (Senntny; 
hile  the  kingship  and  the  imperial  title  grew  more  and  more 
tadowy  till  in  x8o6  it  vanished  altogether.  (See  EwcufH 
isTORY;  France:  HiOcry;  GebmaNy:  History.) 
In  France  the  process  by  which  a  strong  hereditary  monarchy 
as  established  was  a  slow  one.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
10th  century  the  Carolingians,  stripped  of  the  vast 
ThSai^'  domains  whkh  had  been  the  basis  of  the  power  of 
Cspet,  Pippin,  owed  their  continued  existence  to  the  for- 
bearance of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris.  In  987, 
>wever,  the  last  Carolingian  king  died,  and  Hugh  Capet,  son  of 


Htt^  the  Great,  the  most  powerful  of  the  territorial  magnates, 
was  chosen  king  of  France.  With  his  election  dates  the  real 
begimung  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  ander  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors Paris  becsme  the  capital  of  France.  Hugh's  election, 
however,  was  the  work  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  France 
remained  divided  among  a  mimber  of  great  fiefs,  of  which  the 
chief  were  Brittany,  Anjon,  Flanders,  Vermandois,  Champagne, 
Bttigiundy,  Aqnitaine,  Poitou,  Gasoony,  Toulouse  and  Normandy. 

While  the  central  power  in  France  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  development  of  the  royal  authority  in  Germaiqr 
ms  In  the  loth  and  ixth  oenturiea  more  rapid.  In 
91X  the  German  magnates  had  elected  Conrad  the  Ij^l^lj' 
Franoooian  to  reiga  over  them,  and  ih  919  Henry  oniu^ 
"  the  Fowler  "  of  Saaony,  **  vhasc  reign  forms  one  of 
the  great  tumlng-poants  in  the  histnry  of  the  German  nation." 
He  defeated  the  Hungarians,  the  Slavs  and  the.  Danes,  and  by 
encouraging  the  growth  and  devdopment  of  towns  he  contributed 
greatly  tothefooaationof  the  German  kingdom.  His  immediate 
successors,  Otto  the  Great  and  Otto  IL,  oantinued  h»  work, 
which  was  only  intempCed  for  a  short  time  dnrinft  the  reign 
of  the  idealist  Otto  HL,  whose  "  cosmopolitan  imperialism  'f 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Geonan  Church  aiid  to  some 
esctent  ?iitli  the  German  nobles.  •  Henry  II.  (1002-10*$)  asserted 
with  success  his  anthority-  over  Germany,  and  his  successor 
Coorsd  IL,  who  bcJonged  to  the  Soliaa  or  Franoooiaa  Kne,  did 
much  to  secure  onity  and  ptbsperily  to  the  Empire*  .His  son -and 
auceesaor  Henrys  Ud.  (ios9^ros6)  governed  Germaay  wisely, 
and  hia  reign  witnessed  the  cwlmiimting  point  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire^  At  the  time  of  his  deatlk  k.  seemed  probnUe  that 
Germany,  like  EngUnd  and  France,  would  gradually  escape  from 
thethnUomofthegreatfewdalorki.  The  future  of  the  German 
mooaichy  depended  upon  the  sbilaty  of  future  ktags  to  suppress 
the  forces  of  fieudal  disfategratlott  in  Gennaqy,  and  to  wiibstAod 
the  temptation  of  struggling  to  establish  ^eir  influence  over 
Italy.  Unfortunately  for  Getmaa  kingship  Henry  IV.  (1056- 
1 106)  was  only  six  yean  old  on  his  accession,  and  wheshe  became 
a  man  he  found  that  the  papacy  itnder  Hildebrand'e  inflwrmie  was 
practictUy  independent  of  .the  emperor.  Had  Heniy  confined 
his  efforts  to  coerdng  the  Genoaa,  barons  he  might,  like  the 
Normans  and  Angevins  in  England,  and  like  the  Copelians  in 
France,  have  proved  aoccesifid.  Unfortmiatdy  for  Germany 
Henry  entered  upon  the  famoos  contest  with  the  papacy  under 
Gregory  VU.  (ro73-xo8o),  which  ended  in  the  13th  century  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  II.  The 
struggle  began  in  1073  over  the  question  of  investiture  (f.t.}, 
and  widened  faito  a  dud  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers.  During  the  early  years  of  the  contest  the  influence  of 
the  papacy  reached  a  high  pitch  and  made  itself  felt  in  the  crusad- 
ing movement,  which  recdved  its  first  impetu$.from  Pope 
Urban  IL,  who  appealed  to  Europe  at  the  ceundi  of  Clermont 
in  X09S  to  reoover  the-Holy  Places  from  the  T^ks. 

During  the  ixth  centuiy  the  Eastern  Empire  was  attacked  by ' 
the  Ru^lans,  the  Nomuuttand  the  Seljuks.    The  emperor 
Aleodus  Gomnenus  found  himself  on  his  accemioo  in    ^^ 
io8x  threatened  by  the  Sdjuks  (the  victors  in. the  de<  ^agium 
drive  battle  of  Maasdtert  in  1071)  and  biy  the  Sicilian  empin 
Normans  who  in  xoSx  besieged  Dutaszo.    In  xo8j  he.  ^^!^L^ 
defeated  the  Nprmans  in  the  battle  of  Durazso,  and   ^'""'^ 
with  the  death  of  Robert  Gutscard  in  1085  all  danger  from  a  fresh 
Norman  invasion  passed  away.    But  the  first  cnsade  broOght 
new  anxieties  to  Alexius,  for  he  feared  that  the  crusaders  mfght 
attack  Constantinople.    That  fear  removed,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  increased  connexion  between  eastern  and  western  Europe 
by  bestowing  commercial  privileges  upon  the  Italian  trading 
repohlics,  who  thus  gained  access  to  theports  of  the  Empire  00 
easy  terms. 

With  the  era  of  the  Crusades^  which  huted  till  the  middle  of 
the  X  jth  century,  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  of  change,  the 
importance  of  whidi  is  realized  by  contrasting  the  condition 
of  western  Christendom  in  the  nth  with  its  condition  in  the 
X3th  century.  Between  the  opening  and  dose  of  the  crusading 
BMivemenl  Europe  underwent  a  complete  revolution..    While  the 
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Cnoades  tended  to  eahaace  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
papacy  and  the  power  of  European  monarchs,  they  also  led  to 

increased  knowledge  of  the  Eait,  to  the  rapid  de- 
l^i!^^  velopment  of  commerce,  to  the  introdudioo  of  new 
ttoMMf  industries,  to  the  rapid  dedine  of  the  influence  of  the 
■<■■•  feudal  nobility,  and  to  tlK  rapid  devetopeaent  of  town 
""^    life  (see  Cohiiune).    At  the  same  time  the  Hilde» ' 

brsndine  reformation  was  having  an  imntense  influence 
upon  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe.  The  lath  century 
saw  the  establishment  of  many  new  monastic  ordeiB  (see  Monastic 
asM),  and  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  speculative  and  literuy 
revival  (see  ScaoLAsnasM).  This  movement  owed  not  a  littk 
of  its  soccesi  to  the  influoice  of  the  Crusades,  which  stirred  up 
intellectual  as  well  as  commercial  activity.  This  intcllectnal 
activity,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  commercial  expansion,  were-* 
sace  learning  was  stUl  a  monopoly  of  the  clerical  orders-weapons 
in  the  bands  of  the  papacy,  which  in  the  tath  century  attained 
the  height  of  its  power,  if  not  of  its  pretensions.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Church 
upon  the  development  of  Europe  at  this  period.  The  popes,  In 
fact,  represented  Europe  in  a  sense  that  could  not  be  predicated 
of  the  emperors;  the  tenor  of  their  spiritual  power,  their  viat 
wealth  derived  from  the  tribute  of  all  the  West,  their  unique 
experience  of  international  affairs,  and-'in  the  case  of  the  great 
p<^>cs  of  this  epoch — the  superiority  of  their  mindsand  characters, 
made  them  not  only  the  spiritual  rulers  of  Europe,  but  the  elieD> 
tive  centres  of  whatever  political  unity  it  possessed.  As  a 
Byiantine  observer  was  to  observe  of  Innocent  III,,  they  had 
become  the  saocessors  of  the  Caesars  rather  than  of  Peter  (see 
Papacy). 

Nowhere  were  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Crusades  seen  more 
dearly  than  in  France.  The  smaller  fiefs  were  steadily  absorbed 
tk9wtM9f  hy  the  greater  lordships,  which  in  their  turn  fell 
Ottnyai    victims  to  the  royal  power.    It  might  afanost  be  said 

that  "  modem  France  is  a  creation  of  the  Crusades." 

The  effects  of  the  crusading  movement  were  fek  in 
Franoe  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.  (iioS-tia?).  Aided 
by  his  able  minister  Suger,  Louis  managed  before  his  death  to 
add  to  the  possessions  ol  his  house  the  tie  de  France  and  a 
prospective  daim  to  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  Under  his  successor 
Louis  Vn.  (1137-itSo)  the  consolidation  movement  was  checked 
owing  to  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (after  her  divorce 
from  Louis  VII.)  to  Henry  II.  of  England.  By  the  addition  of  his 
wife's  lands  (Gasoony  and  Gufenne)  to  those  which  be  had  already 
inherited  from  his  father  and  mother  (Normandy,  Anjou, 
Tooraine  and  Maine)  Henry  was  enabled  to  form  the  pow^ui 
though  short-lived  Angevin  empire.  But  the  lost  ground  was 
rapidly  recovered  by  Philip  Augustus  (nSo-csaj),  who  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  folly  of  John  of  England,  and 
before  1^15  had  united  firmly  to  France  Normandy,  Maine, 
Anjou  and  Touralne.  Louis  VIIL  and  Loiib  IX.  adhered  firmly 
to  the  policy  of  Philip  IV.,  and  in  1258,  by  the  treaty  of  Ptaris, 
Hemy  HI.  of  EngUod  recognised  the  loss  of  Poitou;  There  thus 
remained  Ko  England  out  of  the  vastcoAtfatental  domains  of 
Henry  U.  only  Gasoony  imd  Gulenne. 

The  rest  of  Europe  wai  also  in  various  degrees  affected  by  the 
Crusades.  While  Spain  was  occupied  in  a  crusade  of  her  own 
QtMf9t  against  the  Moors  and  gradually  driving  them  into 
mmOcs  Granada,  Gern»ay,3taly,  and  to  someeatent  England, 
2I<**^  well  interested'  in',  and  iaAimced  by^  the  Crasaiies 
"^^  •  affsinst  the  Tbrka^  During  thambfieoce  of  many  of  the 
iK>blMi  b  the  East  thecgrowth  of  towns.aaid -dke  <levdapmeiit 
of  the  mercantile  cfana' proceeded  iwidnut  iotetniptlen/  The 
trading  classes  demanded  strong  goyeniments  and  equal  juitlce, 
and  vigoffoosly  supported  the;jaoaaifeha  ia  their  anppresriew  of  ■ 
feudalism. 

During  the  tsth  and  i'3tU  centoiies  Che  Orisades  thus  proved 
a  lafge  factor  In  the  ooaw^dal  praspedty  of  the  Italian  mari- 
time states,  an  "opea  door."  betwedi  East  and  West  was 
'secured,  and  Tdafoecemeritsrfcom  Europe  were',  pound  into 
^yria  as  long  as  the  peoples  .of  the  West  regarded  the  atabiiity 
•1.  tlbs-LatlaJdngilom:  oC  fixriR  aa  ajsatta  of  iniincuaqMnaDoe. 


During  the  crusading  period  a  chcdc  was  pboed  to  the  tide  off 
Mahomroedan  conquest,  while  to  the  caliphate  the  Crusades 
proved  a  perpetual  drain  upon  its  material  resources.  To  ifae 
Mahommedans  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  by  the  Cbria- 
tiaos  was  as  great  a  bumiliatioo  «s  their  desecration  by  the 
Mafaommedaos  was  to  the  crusaders.  Unfortunatdy  the  Cro- 
Biydes  led  to  a  disastrous  schism  between  the  Bysaotine  empire 
and  westea  Chrbteodom,  which  had  calamitous  results.  The 
decay  of  the  crusadint  spirit  was  a  necessary  result  of  thegrowth 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  fuiopean  nationst  but  the  price  paid 
was  the  fall  of  Conataolinople  imd  the  cstabliahmcnt  of  the 
Turks  in  eastern  Europe*  The  Crusades  thus  not  only  postponed 
the  conquest  of  Constimtinople  by  the  Tkirks  for  some  two 
hundred  yeari,  but  led,  as  had  already  been  said,  to  a  vast 
expansion  of  commerce,  as  seen  in  the  rapid  growth  and  devdop- 
Dacnt  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  to  a  striking  devefepment  off 
town  Ufe. 

The  Crusades  had  enormously  strengthened  the  power  aad 
prestige  of  the  pipa^,  and  indirectly  contributed  to  its  victofy 
over  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  Frederick  U.  From 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.  in  1256  the  struggle  between  the  Empire 
and  the  papacy  oontinued,  and  is  coincident  in  point 
of  time  with  the  Crusadeai  The  rs^  of  Frecferick 
Barbarosaa  (1159-^  190)  saw  that  Stmgg^  at  its  hdg^t, 
and  durii^  that  reign  it  became  apparent  that  the  empen»'s 
edorts  to  unite  Italy  and  Germany  under  one  crown  were  doomed 
to  failure.  The  rise  andauooess  of  theaflianceof  Italian  republics 
known  aa  the  Lombard  League  no  dot^t  contributed  Ia  the 
success  of  the  papacy,  but  in  their  contest  with  the  popes  the 
empetofs  never  had  any  chance  of  gaining  a  permanent  victory. 
Frederick  II.  coadnoed  with  great  energy  to  attempt  the  hope- 
less task  of  dominating  the  papacy,  but  his  pooiesskm  of  Sidljr 
only  made  the  popes  mom  determined  than  ever  to  establish 
their  predomioaoce  in  Italy.  Frederick's  death  in  xsso  marked 
not  only  the  triumph  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  but  also  that  off 
feudalten  in  Cerinany.  He  haa  been  called  the  "  most  **«>*HTg 
of  the  long  line  of  impoisl  failures,"  and  with  him  ends  the 
Empire  as  it  was  original^  conceived.  Hjenoefiorwaid  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  whidi  implied  the  unity  of  Itsiy  and  Germany, 
and  the  dose  alliance  of  pope  and  emperor,  no  longer  exists  save 
in  name,  and  its  place  H  taken  by  a  glorified  Gennan  kinsship 
presiding  over  a  confederation  of  turi>Blent  German  nobles. 

Thus  with  the  btcr  years  of  the  x^th  century  Europe  had 
arrived  at  the  definite  dose  of  one  epoch  and  the  begiudiig  of 
another.    The  period  of  the  Crusades  was  over,  the  j^^^    . 
theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  broken  down.  STrStt 
The  period  from  the  begimiing  of  the  X4th  to  the  dose  mmttsth 
of  the  sjth  century  might  well  be  styled  the  latter  '•"'■•*•• 
days  of  medieval  Europe. 

Durfog  the  14th  and  15th  ceataries  the  Idea  of  regarding 
Euiope  aa  one  state  in  whkh  empetor.  and  pope  presided  oiver 
a  number  of  suboidinate  kings  gave  way  before  the  spirit  of 
lOKionalisih  and  particularism.  England,  France  and  Spain  were 
npidly  becoming  stimg  centraliaed  monarchies  which  stood  in 
striking  oontrasttothe  weukcned  Ettipire.  Partly  ao  doubt 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Empire  and  papacy  to  work  tosether, 
a  great  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  formatkm  of  national 
monsErchles.  White  Frederick  II.  hid  failed,  Louis  IX.  and 
:PhiUp  IV.  «f  f^oce,  Ferdinand  IIL  of  Castile  (1217^x252), 
Jame*  the  Conquertr.  lingof  Atagon  (is  x^-i«76)  and  Edwurd  L 
of'  Enghind  (1^39-1509)  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
strong  monarchies  -which  after  two  centuries  of  strug^  with 
%h^  dying' efforts  of  feudMisin  were  estabUdied  on  a  firm  basis. 
In  spite  of  the  inteUectnal  activity  and  political  dcvdopments 
whkh  ehamctetized  theiith,  14th  and  1^  centuries  it  remains 
true  that  the  later  middle  ages  were  asarked  by  the  decay  of 
those  remailcable  aodal  and  poHticsl  forces  which  had  be« 
■such  striking  dianfcteristics  of  the  earlier  period  (see  BIxddu 

-Thus  ihe3'4ai  and  .tsth  centuries  have  characteristics  which 
diffeteniiptte  tlyiik  from  att^veceding  and  succeeding  ceBmifcs> 
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The  triumph  of  tUb  papacy  over  the  Empire  had  been  shortlived. 
Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  luly,  Clement  V.  was  in  IJ05 
compelled  to  lake  refuge  at  Avignon,  and  till  1377 — a 
period  known  as  the  fiabyloni&h  captivity — the  popes 
remained  in  France.  While  the  Empire  and  papacy 
•'  steadily  decline,  while  the  Byzantine  empire  falls 
'^^fiSh  ^^^"B  ^^^  Turks,  strong  monarchies  are  gradually 
formed  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
in  Italy  the  Renaiseance  movement  covers  the  later 
years  of  the  isth  century  with  glory  (see  RENAissANCe). 
During  these  centuries  there  is  common  to  Europe  no  one 
prindple  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  kingdoms.  But  while  the 
old  system,  founded  on  belief  in  the  unity  of  Europe  under  the 
Empire  and  papacy,  declines  amid  chaos  and  turbulence,  there 
is  much  intellectual  and  political  activity  which  portends  the 
appearance  of  an  entirely  new  state  of  things.  The  t4th  and 
15th  centuries  may  truly  be  styled  a  period  of  transition. 

From  the  death  of  Conrad  IV.,  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  in 
1 954  to  1273,  when  Rudolph  of  Habsbuig  becahie  king^  chaos' 
Tlii  iiirffnii  '^V^d  in  Germany,  and  the  period  is  known  as  the- 
«#ia»  Cveat  Interregnum.  The  forces  Of  decentializalion 
Bm^ink  airengthened  themselves,  and  the  emperom  found  that 
'J^*  the  formation  of  a  strong  and  united  German  kingdom, 
was  an  impossibility.  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  (1273- 
1291),  realiaang  what  were  the  limits  of  his  power  in  Germany 
and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  establish  his  hold  upon  Italy, 
began  that  policy  of  family  aggrandizement  which  was  continued 
so  notably  by  sucotosive  members  of  his  houfte.  His  reign 
witnessed  the  firm  calablishmeni  ol  the  bouseof  Anjou  in  Naples, 
and,  after  the  Sicilian  Voqiers  in.  ia8x,  the  supremacy  of  the 
house  of  Aragon  in  Sicily.  Refusing  to  follow  the  example  of 
Frederick  II.  and  to  take  part  in  distant  expeditions,  Rudolph 
conquered  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camlolak  Vienna 
beaune  the  capital  of  the  Habsbucg  dotniaioas  in  Germany, 
and  hia  son  Albert  of  Austria,,  who  was  king  fro^a  1298  to 
1308,  was  tareful  to  continue  the  policy  of  his  father.  Though 
no  Habsburg  was  again  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  till  1438, 
when  the  long  succession  of  emperors  began*  which  continued 
unbroken  till  I74»j  the  establishment  of  the  Habsburgs  in 
Austria  by  Rtidol^  proved  an  event  of  European  importance. 
From  that  time  the  leading  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  aggrandisement.  In  1335  they 
received  Carinthia,  in  1363  the  Tirol.  While,  however,  the 
Habsburgs,  the  Wittelsbachs  and  later  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
were  strengthening  themselves,  the  Empire  was  steadily  declining 
in  power  and  influence.  The  i4tb  century  saw  Switzerland 
shake  itself  free  from  the  Austrian  house  and  establish  its 
independence,  which  was,  however,  not  formally  acknowledged 
till  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

During  the  14th  century  the  weakness  of  the  Empire  became 
more  and  more  accentuated  under  the  weak  ruk  of  Louis  IV. 
On  his  death  in  1346  his  successor  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  known 
as  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  made  a  celebrated  attempt  to  form 
a  strong  centralized  German  monarchy*  With  that  object  he 
issued  in  1356  the  Golden  Bull,  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  imperial  election  would  be  settled. 
The  number  of  imperial  electors  was  settled,  aad  hencefoith 
th^  were  to  consist  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mainz  and 
Trier,  and  of  the  Jking  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
Charles  hoped  to  concentrate  gradually  in  his  house  all  the 
chief  German  provinces,  and  having  by  the  Golden  Bull  en^ 
deavottted  to  check  the  growth  of  the  towns,  he  expected  to 
eUablish  firmly  the  imperial  influence  io  Germany.  But  the 
towns  were  too  strong  to  be  coerced,  and  during  his  reign  the 
Swabian  cities  formed  a  unions  and  though  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Sigi&mund  to  the  heiress  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
and  the  possession  of  Brandenburg,  which  fell  to  him  in  1373, 
seemed  steps  towards  the  realization  of  his  hopes,  his  death  in 
1378  left  his  work  unfinished.  Moreover,  his  son  and  successor 
Wenceslaus  (1378-1400)  proved,  like  Richard  IL  of  England  and 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  unequal  to  the  task  of  checking  the  growing 


iodependenoe  of  the  nobles  atidthedties.  The  Haaseatic  League 
(f  .s.)  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  in  1381  the  Rhenish 
towns  formed  a  confederation.  Wenceslaus,  like  Richard  II., 
had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  The  advance  westwards  by  the 
Turks  occupied  the  attention  of  his  brother  Sigismund,  now 
king  of  Hungary;  he  was  himself  unpopular  in  Bohemia,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  his  cojusin  Jcjlist 
of  Moravia,  who  had  secured  Brandenburg.  In  1 400  Wencnlaus 
was  formally  deposed  by  the  electors,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  in  1419.  His  successor  Rupert 
of  the  palatinate  reigned  from  1400  to  1410,  and  during  his  reign 
the  council  of  Pisa  endeavoured  to  bring  to  an  end  the  great 
schism  which  had  foUowed  upon  the  return  of  Pope  Urban  VI. 
from  Avignon  to  Rome  In  1377.  Two  popes  had  been  elected, 
one  living  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon,  and  Christian  Europe 
was  scandalized  at  the  sight  of  two  rival  pontiffs.  On  Rupert's 
death  the  electors  chose  Sigismund  the  brother  of  Wencolaus, 
and  he  ruled  as  emperor  from  1411  to  1437. 

Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  tsth  century  the  ps>pacy  was 
seen  to  have  fallen  from  the  high  positmn  which  it  occupied  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  The  Avignon 
captivity  foUowed  by  the  great  schism  weakened  its  i/^!* 
temporal  as  well  as  its  spiritual  power  and  prestige,  ^aptey, 
while  national  developments  and  dynastic  ambitions, 
such  as  led  to  the  Hundred  Veaoi'  War,  diverted  men's  minds 
from  religious  to  purely  temporal  concerns.  The  work  of  Wy- 
diffe  and  Hus  illustrated  not  only  the  decline  of  papal  prestige 
but  also  the  geoend  opinion  that  reform  In  the  papucy  was 
necessary.  Sigismund's  cetgu  as  emperor  was  rendeivd  j^^ 
noteworthy  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  couticU  of  mZ, 
Constance  (^.v.),  and  by  his  successful  efforts  to  sup-  mi^mwv 
presstheHussite  movement  in  Bohemia  (see  Hussites).  '^' 
That  country  00  the  death  of  Wenceslaus  in  1419 
fell  to  Sigismundt  but  it  was  not  till  1431,  after  a  long  and 
sanguinary  war,  that  the  opposition  to  the  union  of  Bohemia 
with  the  Empire  was  suppressed.  Led  by  2i2ka  and  other  able 
chiefs,  the  Bohemians  who  were  Slavs  utilized  the  Hussite 
movement  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  secure  their  independence. 
In  1456  Sigismund  was  formally  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia. 
In  X431,  the  year  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Hussites,  he  opened  the  council  of  Bssel  {q.vX  being 
resolved  to  establish  a  religious  peace  in  Europe  and  to  prevent 
the  Hussite  doctrines  from  spreading  into  Germany.  |n  1438 
Sigismund  died,  leaving  Germany  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
papacy,  but  having  successfully  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
Bohemians  to  acquire  independence.  Si^smund's  death  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Empice,  for  his  successor  Albert 
of  Austria  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Habsburg 
emperors.  Albert  himself  reigned  only  from  1438  to  1440,  but 
on  his  death  the  imperial  dignity  was  conferred  upon  another 
member  of  the  Habsburg  house,  Frederick,  duke  of  Styria  and 
Carinthia,  known  as  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  With  his 
accession  the  imperial  throne  became  practically  hereditary  in 
the  Habsburg  family.  Frederick's  long  reign,  which  lasted  from 
1440  to  1493,  was  of  little  benefit  to  Germany;  for  he  showed 
no  administrative  skill  and  proved  a  weak  and  incapable  ruler. 
Undoubtedly  his  lot  fell  upon  evil  days,  for  not  only  were  the 
Turks  at  the  hei^t  of  their  power,  but  both  Bohemia  and 
Huagary  gave  him  much  anxiety.  The  imminent  fall  n»uuatf 
of  Constantinople,  the  last  barrier  of  Christendom  •#Co«- 
against  Islam  in  the  East,  was  a  threat  not  only  to  "f"^* 
the  Empire,  but  to  all  Christian  Europe.    But  western  ^^  ^ 


Europe  was  too  much  occupied  wi  ih  internecine  feuds  to 
unite  effectively  against  the  common  enemy.  In  vain  the  emperor 
John  VI.  had  gone  in  person  to  aoh'dt  aid  at  the  various  courts 
of  the  West;  in  vain  he  had  humbled  himself  to  pay  the  price 
asked,  by  subscribing  to  the  abnegation  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  secured  the  ephemeral  reunion  of 
Christendom  at  the  council  of  Florence  (1438).  The  crusading 
spirit  was  dead;  the  European  powers  stirred  no  finger  to  save 
the  imperial  city,  and  in  1453  Sultan  Mahommed  U.  rode 
throu^  the  breach  over  the  body  of  the  last  ol  the  Eastern 
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Ctewrs,  htkd  planted  the  crescent  cm  the  dome  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Eastern  Christendom  (see  Turkey;  and  Roman 
EvFiltK,  Lateb). 

The  fall  of  O»ntita3itinoi^  marked  the  definite  establishment 
on  Euxopcan  soil  of  a  power  siien  and  hostile  to  all  that  was 
characteristic  of  European  civilization.  It  was  a  power,  more- 
over, which  could  live  only  by  expanding;  and  for  over  two 
hundred  years  to  come  the  dread  of  Ottoman  aggression  was  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  politics  of  eastern  Europe.  The  tide  of 
TniUsh  advance  could  have  been  arrested  by  a  union  of  Europe; 
but  the  appeals  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  fell  unheeded  upon  a  sceptical 
age»  int«it  only  on  its  dynastic  and  particularist  ambitions. 
To  the  emperor  the  .ousting  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  Balkan 
peninsula  seemed  of  less  importance  than  the  consolidation  of 
the  Habsburg  power  in  Germany,  and  its  extension  over  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Fmnce  was 
o^ansted  by  the  long  agony  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which 
came  to  an  end  the  very  year  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  French  kings— especially  Louis  XI.  (i46i*^x483)'*-were  busy 
for  the  vest  of  the  century  crushing  out  the  remnants  of  feudalism 
and  consolidating  the  power  of  the  monarchy.  As  for  Italy, 
with  its  petty  tyraMs  and  its  tomd&Uierif  there  was  no  hope  of 
uniting  it  tm  any  purpose  whatever,  least  of  aH  a  religious 
purpose,  and  Spain  was>  basy  with  her  own  crusades  against  the 
Moors.  The  exploits  of  John  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary,  against 
the  Ttlrks,  therefore,  remained  Isolated  and  unsupported.  In 
1456  he  checked  thefradvance  northwards  by  a  brilliant  victory 
wli^  led  to  the  relief  of  Belgrade;  but  he  died  the  same  year, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  struggle  for  the  succession 
betartea  Hangatrians  and  Bohemillns.  The  mcial  and  religious 
quarrels  of  the  Balkan  peoples  had  made  it  possible  fo#  the  Turks 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  Europe;  the  jealou^cs  and  internecine 
struggles  of  the  Christian  states  made  possible  the  vast  expansion 
of  the  Ottoman  powev,  which  in  the  171b  century  was  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  Islam  to  those  of  Germany  and  to  reduce  the 
emperors,  in  their  relations  with  the  Porte,  to  the  sutus  of 
tributary  princes. 

The  victory  of  Ladislaus,  son  of  Casimfr,  king  of  Poland,  who 
succeeded  in  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  crowns  of  B<^emia, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  threatened  to  result  In  the  permanent 
independettoe  of  those  countries  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. 
But  in  1490  Ladislaus  was  compelled  by  Maximilian,  son  of 
Frederick  III.,  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  providing  for  the 
eventual  succession  of  the  Habsburgs  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

In  othei*  ways  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  greatness  of  hisfamily.  '  In  147)  Maximilian  married  Mary, 
ririrftrlitfr-  dtichess  of-  Burgundy  and  heiress  of  Charics  the  Bold, 
uomvtiht  and  through  her  the  Habsburgs  obtained  Franche 
UaHbag  Comt6  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Ihie,  Beih  geratU 
P9^»^'  d/ii,  tu  felix  Austria  nube,  well  described  the  method 
by  which  the  house  of  Habsburg  increased  its  possessions  and 
established  its  fortunes.  A.E.I.O.U.  {Austriae  at  imperare  erbi 
univtfso)  was  the  device  invented  for  his  house  at  that  time  by 
FVederick  III.  and  it  proved  no  {die  boast.  Maximilian  I.,  the 
son  of  Frederick  III.,  reigned  from  r493  to  151 0,  and  during  hia 
reign  Europe  passed  from  medieval  to  modem  times.  Some 
reforms  in  the  Empire  were  carried  out,  but  the  events  of  his 
reign  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  a  central- 
ised monarchy  in  Germany  (sec  Maximiuam  I.;  Germany  and 
Austkxa:  Hishry). 

Far  different  developments  were  taking  place  during  the 
x4tfh.aiKl  xsth  centuries  In  France,  Spain,  the  Scandinavian 
Pffia^  i0  north  and  in  England.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
ite  ijth  14th  century  France  was  engaged  in  foreign  wars  and 
*^J^  in  internal  complications,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  if  a 
cujiiuixfc  strong  centralized  monarchy  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  failure  of  Philip  VI.  (1328-1350)  and  John  (1350- 
1364)  in  their  contest  with  England  weakened  the  central  power 
in  France,  and,  though  Charles  V.  (1364-13^9),  owing  to  his  own 
sagacity  and  the  weakness  of  the  English  government,  managed 
to  regain  for  France  many  of  her  lost  provinces,  the  French 
power  both  at  home  and  abroad  again  dcdincd  under  the  rule  of 


the  incapable  Charles  VII.  (t38o-t42}).  In  fact  the  year  1422 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  lowest  stage  in  the  histwy  of  the  Frenck 
monarchy.  From  that  year  an  improvement  gradually  set  in. 
A  national  sentiment,  as  exemplified  in  the  career  of  Joan  of  Arc 
(9.V.),  was  developed;  an  alliance,  essential  foe  the  successful 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  France,  was  made  in  1435  between 
the  king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  m  1439  the 
famous  ordinance  empowering  the  king  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  and  to  raise  money  for  its  maintenance  was  passed  at 
Orieans  by  the  states-general.  These  measures  proved  successful; 
in  1453  (he  Hundred  Years'  War  came  to  axi  end,  and  Louis  XL 
mana^  between  1461  and  X483  to  establish  an  absolutism 
in  France  on  sure  foundations.  Under  his  successor  Charles  VIIL 
(X483-X498),  Brittany  was  annexed,  and  France,  secure  from  ol 
danger  of  a  feudal  reaction,  entered  with  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  1494  by  Charies  VIIL  upon  modem  times*  A  similar  process 
is  observable  in  ^gland  and  S^n.  In  Rngjawd  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  fdlowed  by  the  establishment  ell  a  strong  mociarchy 
under  Heniy  ViL,  irhHe  in  Spain  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  estab- 
lished in  piaoe  of  anarchy  the  royal  authority,  and  during  their 
reign  suppressed  bU  attempts  at  pro^cial  independence.  In 
X49i  the  cboMlkhiiioB  of  ^»ain  ^fcas  completed  by  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  In  1397,  by  theunionof  Cahnar,  the  three  kingdoms 
of  Norway,  Sweden  aiid  Denmark  were  united  under  Eric  XIIL 
This  union  was,  however,  dkort-llved,  and  in  the  early  years  of 
the  x6tb  century  came  defmitely  to  «n  end  (see  HtacWAv; 
SwcDBin  Dcnhabk). 

The  dose  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  beginning  of  modem 
times  was  marked  by  several  notewonhy  events.  The  ioveatioB 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  invasion 
of  Italy  1^  Claries  VIIL  all  occiiirred  before  the  end  a/oto 
of  the  1 5th  century,  while  In  theeatly  years  of  the  t6th  "'•<«* 
century  the  ideal  of  dvil  ond  ecchaiastioal  unity  was  ^^*' 
finally  shattered  bf  the  Reformation  and  by  the  dcvelopmcm 
of  the  modem  states  system,  accompanied  by  the  pconlnence 
henceforward  attached  -  to  the  question  of  the  halnnce  of 
power. 

During  the  whole  of  the  x  5th  century  Europe  had  been  nffected 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Renaissance  movemeflt,  which  aariued 
the  transition  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  order. 
This  movement,  caused  by  the  growth  of  learning, 
had  its  first  home  In  Italy,  whidi  had  witnessed  a 
marvellous  revival  of  interest  in  classical  antiqtuty,  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a  keen  intellectual  activity 
in  religious  and  political,  no  less  than  In  literaiy  mattets%  Criti- 
cism of  existing  beliefs  was  developed,  knowledge  become 
widely  diffused,  and,  while  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  sul>- 
stitution  of  individuidtsm  for  the  old  ecclesiastical  system,  the 
development  of  commerce  comcident  with  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  establishment  of  monarchical  systems  destroyed 
feudalism  (see  Renaissance).  The  later  years  of  the  15th,  and 
the  early  years  of  the  x6th,  centuries  may  be  described  as  the 
transition  from  medievalism  to  modern  times,  from  feudalism 
to  individualism,  from  the  idea  of  a  worid  church  and  a  world 
empire  to  one  in  which  national  consolidation  was  the  chi4*f 
feature  and  monarchical  government  a  necessity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century  Europe  entered 
upon  modern  times.  Many  events  marked  the  dose  iA  the  middle 
ages.  The  discovery  of  America,  the  decay  of  Venice, 
the  development  of  the  European  states  system,  the  rise 
of  diplomacy  as  a  permanent  intcraalional  system  (see 
DtrLOUAcy),  the  wars  of  religion— all  these  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  new  period  upon  whidi 
Europe  no^'  enters.  With  the  growth  of  monarchies  arises  the 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  devdopmcnt  of  territorial 
sovereignty,  and  wars  of  ambition  like  those  waged  by  Lotiis  XIV. 

With  the  18th  century  democratic  ideas  first  begin  to  appear 
side  by  side  with  the  rule  of  the  enlightened  despots  such  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  II.  and  Joseph  11.  The  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  brings  to  an  end  the  old  European 
system,  upsets  the  ideas  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  leads  to 
important  territorial  changes. 
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Tho  advemt  of  tbe  RetonaatioiH  «s  has  already  b«eii  pointed 
out,  finally  shattered  that  ideal  of  dvfl.  and  religious  unity 
which  had  been  the  main  characteristic  of  the  middle 
1^1^  ^  ages.  Thus  from  the  beginnii\g  of  iha  x6ih  century 
pnwtf  wmd  Europe  sees  the  development  of  tbe  modem  states 
tb9  b^gia'  system  and  becomes  tbe  scene  of  national  waxs  in 
aiag  •/      which  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power  was  the  leading 


principle  (seeBALAMCE  or  Powsa).  That  principle  did 
not  allow  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nation- 
alities, and  tUI  tbe  wars  of  tbe  French  Revolution  the  interests 
of  the  various  European  sutes  were  usually  subordinated  to  the 
dynastic  aims  of  their  rulers.  During  the  ensuing  centuries  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  seriously  threatened;  during 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century  by  Charles  V.,  during  the  latter 
half  of  tbe  same  century  by  PhiHp  IL,  in  the  first  half  of  the  x 7th 
century  by  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  in  the  latter  half  by 
Louis  XIV. 

Tbe  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  seemed  to  prelude  a  period 
of  British  ascendancy  on  tbe  continent,  but  that  danger  passed 
away  with  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies.  For  a  time  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  completely  shattered  by  Napoleon's  brilliant 
conquests,  but  his  fall,  while  to  a  great  extent  restoring  the 
political  equilibrium,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Alexander  of 
Russia  to  dominate  Europe.  Thus  the  i6th  century  definitely 
marked  the  beginning  of  modern  times  both  from  a  political  as 
weU  as  from  a  religious  point  of  view. 

With  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  French  and  Charles  V. 
to  the  imperial  throne  began  the  long  rivalry  between  France 
-^  and  the  house  of  Habsbiurg,  which  continued  with  few 
inSfr* w interruptions  till  1756.  In  the  struggle  between 
th0rtvakr  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  which  began  in  X53X,  the 
•iCkaHn  former  had  the  advantage,  and  the  battle  of  Pavia 
FrwiffhPi  ('5^5^  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  permanent  pre- 
eminence <^  th^  imperial  cause.  But  unexpected 
allies  were  found  by  Francis  in  the  German  reformers  and  in  the 
Turks.  The  nailing  by  Luiher  of  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the 
door  of  the  Wittenberg  church,  followed  by  tbe  dedstons  of  the 
diet  of  Worms  in  1531,  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  Lutheran 
opinions  among  the  princes  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Charles 
V.'s  victory  over  France  in  1535  and  his  reconciliatfon  with  the 
papacy  in  1539  seemed,  however,  to  prelude  the  suppression 
of  the  Protestant  opinions.  But  Francis  I.  again  took  up  arms, 
while  the  Invasfons  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  during  whose 
reign  the  Turkish  influence  was  not  only  felt  in  Hungary  and 
Germany  but  extended  to  the  west  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forced  Charles  to  temporize.  When  in  1544  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Cr€py  with  Francis  I.  enabled  Charles  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Protestantism,  it  was  too  late 
to  adopt  with  any  chance  of  success  a  policy  of  suppression. 
In  1553  he  found  himself  compelled  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of 
Passau  which  fm|rfied  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  compromise, 
and  whidi  in  1555  was  followed  by  a  deiBnite  arrangement  at 
Augsburg,  whidi  admitted  the  principle  of  ciijus  rtf^o,  ejus 
religic.  Till  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  z6t8, 
the  settlement  of  Augsburg  tended  to  keep  peace  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants.  EquaOy  unsuccessful  were 
Charies's  later  efforts  against  France;  in  1553  he  lost  Metz, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  and  in  1556  he  retired  to  Spain,  leaving  the 
Empire  to  Us  brother  Feidinand,  and  Spain,  the  NetherUnds 
and  his  Italian  posseaubns  to  his  son  Philip.  The  latter,  after 
winning  the  battle  of  St  Quentin'in  1557,  made  peace  with 
Henry  II.  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr£sis  in 

issg. 

By  this  peace  a  term  was  put  to  tbe  struggle  betilb«en  France 
on  the  one  hand  and  tbe  Empire  and  Spain  on  the  other,  and  tbe 
ftm  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  enabled  to  turn  their 

couour*  attention  to  the  Issues  raised  by  the  immense  growth 
2*2"^*-  of  Protestantism  since  i5«.  Whfle  Charles  V.  had 
been  engaged  bi  his  strngj^es  with  the  Turks  and  the 
French,  Protestantism  had  rapidly  developed.  In  Sweden, 
in  Denmark,  in  England,  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  In 
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France  PratestaBt  piindplet  had  beeai  largely  adopted  (see 
Repormation). 

Though  the  fonaes  of  Roman  Catholicism  had  for  a  timfe  been 
vanquished  they  had  still  to  be  counted  with.  From  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  the  growth  of  Protestantism  b^gan  to  be 
checked,  and  a  period  of  reaction  against  the  Rcformatiou  set  in. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  efforts  of  Roman  Dttbolidsm 
would  be  successful  and  that  the  cause  of  Protestantism  would  be 
permanently  weakened.  The  papacy  since  the  beipnning  of  the 
i6th  century  had  reformed  itself,  the  council  of  Tteni  (9.V.), 
which  dosed  its  sittings  in  1564,  had  given  Roman  Catholicism 
a  "clearly  and  sharply  defined  body  of  doctrine,"  and  the 
Catholic  Church  had  become  "  mote  united,  less  woedly,  and 
more  dependent  on  herself."  In  this  work  of  leoigamzatlon 
the  Jesuiu  had  played  a  great  part,  and  the  snocess  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts  (see 
Jesuits).  Paul  III.,  Pius  tV.  and  V.,  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sixtus  V.  are  all  good  examples  of  the  reforming  popes  of  the 
i6th  century.  Under  them  the  Jesuits  woriud;  they  restored 
Catholicism  in  Roland,  Bohemia  and.  south  Germany;  and 
supported  by  tbem  the  Inquisition  crushed  Protestantism  out 
of  dpain  and  Italy. 

The  interest  of  the  Counter-Reformation  movement  from 
1 559  to  x6z8  centres  round  Philip  II.  of  Spaitu  While  Pius  V. 
(1566-1572)  is  the  best  example  of  the  Counter-.- 
Rdbrmation  popeS)  Philip  II.  took  the  lead  among  tffna^ff 
Euh)pean  Catholic  monarchs  in  working  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  Protestantism.  His  recovery  of  the  southem  Nether- 
lands for  the  Catholic  catise,  his  attempt  to  conquer  England, 
his  intention  of  subjugating  France,  were  aQ  parts  of  a  scheme 
to  advance  simultaneously  his  own  power  and  that  of  the 
Counter-ReformatioiL. 

Circumstances  combined  to  aid  Philip,  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  his  political  aims,  the  Jesuits  were 
busily  occupied  in  winning  back  large  portions  of  Europe  to 
allegiance  to  the  papacy.  But  failure  attended  most  of  Philip's 
projects.  Though  he  succeeded  in  recovering  the  southern  or 
Walloon  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  unable  to  conquer 
the  northern  provinces,  which  under  William  of  Orange  formed 
themselves  into  the  Dutch  republic  (see  Holland:  History), 
His  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  England  failed,  and  the  Spaniel 
Armada  was  tot  ally  defeated  in  Z588*  Nor  was  his  plan  for  the 
subjection  of  France  more  successful.  After  a  tedious  civU  war 
between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  Hexury  of  Navarre 
appeared  as  a  national  leader,  who,  having  overcome  the  armies 
of  the  League  with  which  Phflip  was  allied,  concluded  Uie  peace 
of  Vervins  in  1598.  In  consenting  to  this  treaty  Philip  acknow- 
ledged that  his  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  his  influence 
over  France  had  failed.  Thus,  when  the  x  6th 'century  closed, 
England's  independence  was  assured,  the  Dutch  republic  was 
established,  the  French  monarchy  was  rapidly  recovering  from 
the  effects  ot  the  religious  wars  and  the  decadence  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  had  set  in.  But  the  religious  question  was 
stin  unsettled,  religious  passions  ran  high,  and  no  satisfactory 
agreement  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  had  been, 
or  seemed  likely  to  be  arrived  at.  The  successes  of  tbe  Counter^ 
Reformation  under  the  Jesuits  and  such  men  as  Ferdinand  of 
Styria  (afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.)  and  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  only  roused  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Calvinist  princes  such  as  Frederick  IV.,  the  elector  palatine. 

Various  events  had  indicated  the  approach  of  a  final  sthiggie 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  during  the  early  years 
of  thM 7th  century.    The  seizure  of  DonauwSrth,  a   j^„ 
town  with  Protestant  sympathies,  by  Maximilian  of  pnMk0t 
Bavaria  in  1607,  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Um'on  fa^TMitr 
in  1608  and  of  the  CathoUc  League  in  1609,  the  ques-  JJJH!*' ' 
tions  raised  in  x6oq  by  tbe  Qeves-jffllich  affair,  tbe  pre- 
parations of  Henry  IV.  of  France  for  an  anti-Habsburg  campaign 
— all  these  showed  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
electridty.   Till  16x8,  however,  an  open  couflict  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism  in  Germany  was  averted;  in  that  year 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Calvinist  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine. 
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ia,  proved  the  starting-point  of  th« 


of  the  crown  of 
Thirty  Years*  War. 
■  Till  tJbe  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphasia  14(33  that  war  preserved 
a  religtoua  or  semi-religioiis  character.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
II.,  Philip  m.  of  Spain  and  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
rMrs'^'^  nndoubtediy  hoped  to  suppress  ProtesUntism  in  Ger- 
Wsn  many,  whBe  Wattenstein,  the  great  imperialgcneral,  was 
prepared  to  conquer  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  to  convert  the  Baltic  into  an  Austrian  Uke.  Though  the 
resistance  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  was  vain,  ihe  jealousy  fell 
by  the  Catholic  princes  of  Wallcnstein  and  the  skill  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  caused  the  total  failure  of  these  ambitious  schemes. 
All  hope  of  seeing  the  imperial  flag  waving  over  the  Baltic  was 
dispeUed  by  the  vktory  of  Brcitenfeld,  and  that  of  LUtzen 
in  i6ja,  and  though  Gusuvus  Addlphus  fell  in  the  last-named 
battle,  he  had  saved  north  Germany  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits. 

With  his  death  the  Thirty  Years'  War  became  in  the  main  a 
political  struggle  between  France  and  the  Habsburgs— a  con- 
tinuation of  the  wan  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11. 
^SmM^  against  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  war  between  Henry  IV. 
It*  irv*.  tuxd  Philip  11.  Ferdinand  II.  had  attempted  to  carry 
back  the  religious  lustoiy  of  the  Empire  more  than 
seventy  years,  and  had  fsufed.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Empire  a  reality  and  to  revive  and  carry  out  the  designs  of 
Charles  V.  Hblailure  was  now  complete.  The  edict  of  Restitu- 
tion issued  in  i6ig  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  from  1632  to 
1648  he  and  his  successor  Ferdinand  III.  had  to  employ  all  their 
energies  in  defending  their  possessions  from  the  atucks  of  the 
FVench  and  Swedes. 

The- death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  followed  in  1634  by  the 
assassination  of  Wallenstcin  proved  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  the  entry  of  FVance  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  And  till 
1648,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses,  the  French  and  their  allies 
gradually  wore  down  their  adversaries.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
IV.  in  t6to  France  had  temporarily  retired  from  a  foremost 
pfoce  fa  the  poUtks  of  Europie,  and  for  some  thirty  years  her 
ministers  were  busy  in  coercing  the  Huguenots  and  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown  which  was  threatened  by  the  nobles. 
Once  united  at  home  France  was  ready  and  eager  to  seize  the 
opportunity  for  inflicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Habsburgs 
in  Spain  and  Atistria.  The  time  for  such  action  was  well  chosen. 
Austria  was  weakened  by  the  war  which  had  been  waged  since 
x6i8,  while'  Spain,  exhausted  by  her  efforts  in  the  preceding 
century,  had  entered  upon  a  long  period  of  decay,  and  was  about 
to  see  Portugal  regain  its  independence.  The  Protestant  princes 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  ready  to  ally  with  France  and 
Sweden  against  the  emperor,  even  the  Catholic  Bavarian  duke 
was  to  prove  a  doubtful  ally  of  the  Habsburg  house.  In  1643 
Richelieu  and  In  1643  Louis  XIII.  died,  but  though  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  infant,  and  the  French  nobles  by  their  cabals  hindered 
the  work  of  the  regency,  Mazarin  successfully  carried  out  the 
anti-Habsburg  policy  of  his  predecessors  and  brought  the  war 
against  Austria  to  a  successful  conclusion.  (See  further  Tui&ty 
Years'  VVah.) 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1548  marked  the  virtual  close  of 
religious  conflicts  in  Europe.  It  also  marked  the  end  oC  the 
y^jrffirr  Attempts  of  the  Habsburgs  to  esublish  a  monarchical 
ciWe»i'  System  throughout  ah  Germany.  By  that  peace  the 
phsBa^  practical  independence  of  the  German  princes  was 
'^**>  assured.    Henceforward  each  prince  could  dedde  what 

form^  of  religion  was  to  be  observed  in  his  dominions.  Thus 
LutKeranism,  Calvinism  and  Catholicism  were  alike  tolerated^ 
and  this  recognition  of  the  principle  of  compromise  prepared  the 
way  for  a  wider  toleration.  Moreover,  the  petty  principalities 
of  the  Empire,  which  numbered  over  ^so,  wue  allowed  the  right 
of  concluding  alliances  with  any  forc^n  power^  of  making  their 
own  laws,  and  of  carrying  on  war.  Thus*  in  ooiMcquence  of  this 
most  important  concession  of  the  emperor,  the  Empire  k)St  all 
cohesion  and  became  Utile  more  than  a  confederation.  The 
states  had  firmly  established  their  "  libcrUes,"  the  princes  were 
now  emancipated  from  imperial  control,  and  it  was  evident  that. 


unless  by  some  means  the  house  of  Austria  could  re-establish 
its  ascendancy,  the  eventual  dissolution  of  the  Empire  must 
sooner  or  later  follow.  The  peace  of  Westphah'a  thtis  marks  for 
Europe,  and  in  a  special  sense  for  Germany,  the  end  of  aa 
important  epoch.  For  Germany  the  changes  introduced  into 
its  political  Ufe  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  for 
there  **  the  mainspring  of  the  national  life  was  broken."  For 
Europe  the  Thirty  Years'  War  brought  to  a  close  *'  the  mighty 
impulses  which  the  great  movements  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  had  imparted  to  the  aspirations  "  of  men  is  all 
parts  of  the  western  world. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659) 
and  OlivB  (1660)  were  signed  that  the  echoes  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  died  away,  and  Europe  entered  upon  a  period  in  ji^fmtffcs 
which  the  political  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  threatened  •/<*«^^«- 
the  interests  of  Europe  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  ■Jf'*^' 
all  European  statesmen.  During  the  intervening 
years  from  1^48  to  1650  Spain  and  France  continued  the  struggle, 
while  Charics  X.  of  Sweden  in  1654  entered  upon  a  career  of 
aggression  and  conquest  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  was  ozJy 
ended  wfth  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  February  1660.  Upon  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  north  of  Europe  the  wars  of  Charles  X. 
had  little  permanent  effect,  and  the  peace  of  Oh'va  to  a  great 
extent  merely  marked  the  restoration  of  the  siaius  quo.  But  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  far  more  important.  During  its 
struggle  with  F^nce,  Spain  found  itself  also  involved  in  hostilities 
with  England,  and  the  real  rottenness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
became  rapidly  apparent.  Any  assistance  which  might  have 
been  hoped  for  from  the  emperor  was  prevented  by  the  formation 
of  leagues  of  German  princes — lay  and  ecclesiastical^-in  1657 
and  1658,  which  had  the  full  support  of  France.  The  effect  of 
the  formation  of  the  second  league  was  at  once  apparoat:  all 
hope  of  assistance  to  Spain  from  the  emperor  was  seen  to  have 
disappeared,  and  the  conclusion  of  a«pacific  settlement  between 
France  and  Spain  was  at  once  arxived  at  The  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  a  triumph  for  the  JRkcinbund,  no  less  than  for 
France. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  personal  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1661, 
and  the  return  of  Charles  II.  to  England  In  1660,  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  personal  monarchy  in  Eun^  began.  _^^ 
At  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  the  monarchy  |  imfrr- 
in  Europe  was  under  a  cloud.  In  England  the  cause 
of  Charles  I.  was  lost  in  France  the  Fronde  was  holding  its 
own  against  Masarin;  in  Germany  the  princes  had  triumphed 
over  the  emperor;  even  in  Russia  the  nobles  wero  aiming  at  the 
curtailment  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  But  from  1660  it  became 
evident  that  these  aitempts  to  secure  the  curtailmeat  of  the 
monarchical  power  were,  with  few  excepUons,  not  destined  to  be 
successful.  Though  all  chance  of  the  establishn^ent  1^  a  strong 
central  authority  in  Germany  had  disappeared,  the  various  states 
composing  the  Empire  now  entered  upon  a  new  poiod  in  their 
history  and  spctcdily  formed  miniature  despotluns.  <X  these 
Brandenburg,  Saxooy  and  Bavaria  were  the  most  inqMirtant. 
In  Denmark  Frederick  III.  made  his  aown  hereditary,  and  his 
establishment  of  an  absolutism  was  imitated  by  Charles  XI.  of 
Sweden  a  few  years  later. 

Thus  when  Louis  XIV .  took  into  his  own  hands  the  government 
of  France,  the  absolutist  principle  was  triuasphant  all  over 
Europe.  The  period  of  his  perasnal  rult  lasted  from  ifi6i  to  his 
death  in  1 7 1 5,  and  is  known  as  "  the  age  of  Loub  XIV."  During 
that  period  France  was  the  leading  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  the 
roost  cmaspicuousnot  only  in  arms  but  also  in  all  the  aits  of 
civilization.  While  Turcnne,  Luxemburg,  Villars  and  many 
others  txenpUfied,  tiU  the  rise  of  MariboroMiigh,  the  pre-eminence 
of  French  genenils»  Pascal,  Racine,  CoinetUe,  MoU^  and 
F^nelon  testified  to  the  commanding  position  taken  by  France 
in  the  world  of  literature.  The  building  ef  Versailles  and  the 
establishment  of  the  French  conn  thne  was  an  event  of  im- 
portance not  Only  i|i  the  history  of  FesJioe,  but  also  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  The  history  of  Europe  may  withoot  ex- 
aggeration be  said  diving,  the  reign  of  Lmiis  XIV.  to  centre 
round   Versailles. 
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During  bis  itign  France  look  the  kftd  in  Eoropein  politics, 
and  established  her  supremacy  all  ihc  more  easily,  owing  partly 
to  the  weakness  of  most  of  the  European  countries, 
partly  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Turks,  whose  invasions 
0M  Af  .  of  eastern  Europe  occupied  from  1683  to  1699  the 
attention  of  the  Poles  and  of  the  Austcians.  The 
weakness  or  neutrality  of  the  various  European  states 
was  due  to  various  causes.  England  was  prevented  tUl  x639 
from  taking  a  part  in  opposing  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Louis 
^IV.  owing  to  the  personal  aims  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  of  Spain  could  do  nothing  to  resist  the 
growing  ascendancy  of  France^  owing  to  the  increaaing  weakness 
and  rapid  decadence  of  SfMin,  whose  disappearance  from  the 
rank  of  great  powers  was  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the  x  7th  century. 
The  weakness  of  Germany  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  due  partly  to  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  partly  to  the  imrest 
in  Hungary,  partly  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Turka^  was  obviously 
an  immense  gain  to  Louis  XIV. 

Realizing  the  strength  of  his  own  position  and  the  weakness 
of  that  of  most  of  the  European  states,  1m  entered  in  1667  into 
the  Devolution  war  and  secured  several  fortresses  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  From  1672  to  1678  be  was 
again  at  war  with  Holland,  and  from  1673  with  the 
emperor,  Spain  and  Brandenburg  as  welL  At  the  same  time  the 
Turks  invaded  Poland,  but  were  successfully  resisted  by  John 
Sobieski.  In  1676,  however,  they  made  the  favourable  treaty  of 
Zurawna,  securing  Kamencts  and  portions  of  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Thus,  while  the  Turks  were  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  eastern  Europe,  Louis  XIV.  was  attacking  the 
independence  of  western  Europe.  In  1678  he  made  the  treaty 
of  Nijmwcgcn,  securing  great  advantages  for  France.  Till  the 
end  of  the  century  Europe  was  laced  with  two  serious  problems: 
Could  she  successfully  cope  with  the  Turks  on  her  eastern 
frontier?  And  could  she  resist  the  continued  aggressions  of 
France  on  her  western  frontier  ?  Consequently  the  years  from 
1678  to  the  end  of  the  century  were  of  vital  importance  to  the 
European  world.  For  during  that  period  the  French  and  Turks 
made  tmceasing  efforts  to  extend  their  frontiers  at  the  expense 
of  Germany.  Encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  chief  European 
states,  Louis  set  up  the  Chambers  of  Reunion,  seized  Strassburg 
in  time  of  peace  and  attempted  to  annex  Luxemburg.  At  the 
same  time  it  seemed  that  an  independent  Galilean  Church  would 
be  set  up,  and  that  Louis,  like  Henry  VIIL,  would  sever  all 
connexion  with  Rome.  The  persecution  of  the  Jansenists  and 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  established  some- 
thing akin  to  religious  uniformity  in  France.  Buoyed  up  by  his 
successes  abroad  and  at  home,  and^conscious  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England  or  from  Spain,  Louis  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  schemes,  with  regard  to  the  extension  of  his  territory  east- 
wards, at  the  expense  of  Germany.  Simultaneously  with  Louis' 
aggressions  in  western  Europe,  the  Turks  had  made  an  attempt 
to  capture  Vienna  in  1683.  Fortunately  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor  Leopold,  aided  by  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  were 
successful,  and  the  Turkish  tide  of  conquest  was  gradnxdiy  but 
successfully  checked.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  accession  of 
William  III.  to  the  English  throne  that  the  tide  of  French 
conquest  in  western  Europe  was  in  like  manner  successfully 
resisted,  and  it  was  not  till  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  that 
Louis  realized  that  Europe  had  set  a  llnlU  to  his  conquests. 
That  treaty  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prestige  of  France,  just  as  the 
treaty  of  Karlowitz,  concluded  in  1699,  was  an  Important  step 
in  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power.  By  that  treaty,  Vrhich 
marits  a  definite  beginning  in  the  history  of  the  Austro-Hnn- 
garian  monarchy,  the  hands  of  the  emperor  were  freed,  and  he 
was  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  succession 
question,  which  already  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
The  decadence  of  Spain  had  been  obvious  to  all  Europe  since 
the  middle  of  the  centuiy,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  king  Charles  IL. Loxiis  XIV.  and  WilHarti  III.  had  made 
a  partifibii  treaty  in  Octoibe'r  1698^  which  wak  t(^qj^ireedetf  in 
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Maith  Z700  by  a  second  paxtition  treaty.  However,  eo  the  death 
of  King  Charles  on  the  zst  of  November  1700  Louis  repudiated 
the  partition  Ueaiies  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Spain 
for  his  grandson  Philip^  who  became  Philip  V.  of  ^Ti 
Spain,  Not  content  with  this  success  Louis  committed 
a  number  of  aggressive  acts  wlilch  led  to  the  War  ^"^ 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  i  joz.  That  war  continued  till  x  7  xj, 
when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  followed  in  17x4  by  the  treaties  of 
Rastadt  and  Baden,  ended  a  struggle  which  had  many  results  of 
vital  importance  to  Europe.  Great  Britain,  strengthened  by  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  by  her  establishment  in 
Canada,  and  by  trading  rights  in  South  America,  henceforward 
stQod  forth  as  a  rising  colonial  power  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  sea  was  cssenti^d.  Austria  obuined  not  only  Belgium, 
which  she  held  till  the  French  Revolution,  but  also  a  firm  foothold 
in  Italy,  which  she  maintained  till  1859.  To  Spain  the  war  in- 
directly brought  unexpected  beneEts.  Freed  from  her  expensive 
possessions  in  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  now  ruled  by  a  new 
dynasty,  Spain,  so  far  from  meeting  with  the  fate  which  Later 
attended  Poland,  entered  upon  a  new  period  in  her  career,  and 
throughout  the  x8th  century  showed  considerable  power  of 
resistance  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

With  all  its  defecu  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  proved  in  many 
ways  an  excellent  settlement.  Till  X740,  although. a  few  short 
wars  took  place,  Europe  as  a  whole  enjoyed  peace. 
But  with  the  settlement  of  Utrecht  Europe  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  touch  with  the  high  ideals  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  in  the 
English  great  rebellion,  or  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  by  John 
Sobieski,  were  met  witix.  The  x8th  century  was  marked  by 
the  dominance  of  a  perverted  system  of  the  balance  of  power, 
which  regarded  such  acts  as  the  Prussian  seizure  of  Silesia  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  might  is  right. 

Before  many  years  hod  passed  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it 
became  evident  that  two  new  nations  were  forcing  themselves 
into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers.  These  were 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  treaty  of  Nyst^  in  X72X 
was  to  the  north  of  Europe  what  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  iff^ 
was  to  the  western  and  southern  nations.  It  marked  "^ 
the  decline  of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of  Russia,  which  henceforth 
played  an  important  part  in  European  politics.  Nevertheless 
till  1740  with  the  exception  of  the  short  Polish  Succession  War 
1733-35  snd  the  equally  short  war  of  1737-39,  in  which  Russia 
and  Aiistria  fought  against  Turkey,  no  general  European  struggle 
took  place.  That  this  was  so  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
alliance  of  17 17  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  the 
subsequent  peace  poh'cy  upheld  by  Walpole,  Flcury,  Paiifio  and 
Horn  Cthe  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Swedish  ministers),  to 
the  hostility  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid— only 
momentarily  healed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1725 — ^and  to  the 
uncertain  character  of  Russian  politics. 

During  those  years  from  1713  to  i74o't"lic  great  powers  were 
slowly  forming  themselves  into  groups,  bound  together  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus  Spain  and  France  after  1729  began 
to  realize  that  both  countries  were  interested  in  checking  Great 
Britain's  colonial  developments,  while  Spain  was  also  ready  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  increasing  her  possessions  in  Italy  at 
the  expense  of  Austria. 

With  the  year  1740  Europe  entered  upon  it  new  epoch.  The 
rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  for  the  leadership  of  Germany 
definitely  began,  and  the  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  in  India,  Canada  JJJJ^  ""^ 
and  the  West  Indies  entered  upon  an  acute  phase. 
The"  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740-48)  holds  therefor? 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  proved  with  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  practically  a  continuation  of  it, 
of  very  real  interest  to  Europe. 

In  April  1748  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  sgned 
preliminaries  of  peace,  which  on  the  xSth  of  October  became 
the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  TTie  otber  powers  roa- 
ccfned  agreed  to  the  treaty  with  reluctance,  Spain  on  the  20th  of 
October,  Atutria  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  Sardinia  on  the 
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Mth  of  November.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  France  and  Great 
Britain  restored  the  conquests  in  America,  India  and  Europe 
Tk9  Y^MCr  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  made  from  the  other.  As  regards  the 
•#>Ubc«j)i»  Other  powers,  the  peace  left  serious.  beart*burning5. 
Sardinia,  though  gaining  terriloiy  in  the  Milanese, 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  Piacenxa  and 
its  territory,  and  to  restore  Finale  to  Genoa;  Austria  had  to 
yield  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Don  Philip,  and  to  recognize  the 
loss  of  Silesia  to  Prussia;  Spain  was  compeUed  to  forgo  all  hope 
of  regaining  Gibraltar.  The  importance  of  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  indicate  not  only  the  lines 
followed  by  later  European  settlements,  but  also  the  tendency  of 
later  European  developments.  To  Great  Britain  the  treaty  was 
only  a  pause  in  her  expansion  in  Canada  and  in  her  advance  to 
the  establishment  of  her  influence  over  all  India.  To  France 
the  treaty  was  equally  a  presage  of  future  disasters  in  India  and 
Canada.  The  retention  of  Silesia  by  Prussia  was  a  pronounce- 
ment  to  all  Europe  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  which  was 
destined  in  1866  to  oust  Austria  from  her  dominant  position  in 
Germany.  The  gains  won  by  Sardinia,  too,  indicated  that  the 
real  danger  to  Austria's  position  in  Italy  would  come  from  the 
house  of  Savoy. 

The  Seven  Years*  War  (175^-63)  opened  with  a  diplomatic 
revolution  as  important  as  that  of  17x7,  when  France  and  Great 
-.  Britain  made  an  alliance.  In  May  1756,  as  a  reply 
rcara*  iKar.^^  the  treaty  of  Wcsthiinster  the  Second,  made  in 
'January  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  France 
and  Austria,  united  in  the  treaty  of  V'crsaillcs.  This  unexpected 
union,  which  lasted  till  the  French  Revolution,  between  two 
powers  which  had  been  hostile  to  each  other  from  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century,  amazed  all  Europe.  However,  it  had  not  the 
results  expected,  for  although  Russia,  which  was  allied  with 
Austria,  sent  large  armies  headed  by  capable  generals  to  the  war, 
Frederick  the  Great  remained  unconqucred.  This  result  was 
partly  due  to  the  English  alliance,  partly  to  the  incapable  French 
generals,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  internal  politics  in  Russia. 
The  treaties  of  Paris  (February  10,  1763)  and  Hubcrtshurg 
(February  15)  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  By  the  first  Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  war  an 
imperial  power  with  possessions  all  over  the  world,  by  the  second 
Prussia  was  recognized  as  the  equal  of  Austria  in  Europe. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the 
French  Revolution  saw  all  the  special  characteristics  and 
^^  tendencies  of  the  i8lh  century  in  an  accentuated  form. 
tfteStUfl  Benevolent  despotism  found  representatives  not  only 
Ve«ri"iv«rin  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa,  but  also  in 
toth»  Joseph  II..  Catherine  II.,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and 
^JJJJ^**  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  Reforming  ministers,  loo, 
flourished  in  the  persons  of  Tanucci,  Turgot,  Squillaci, 
Florida  Blanca,  D'Aranda  and  many  others.  Instances,  too,  of  the 
low  slate  of  political  morality  are  to  be  found.  The  indefensible 
seizure  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  the  Great  was  followed  in  1772 
by  the  equally  immoral  partition  of  Poland,  and  it  was  clearly 
apparent  that  monarchs,  though  ostensibly  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  were  resolved  that  reforms 
should  come  from  above  and  not  from  below.  The  chief  Euro- 
pean events  during  these  years  were  (i)  the  partition  of  PoUnd; 
(a)  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  Succession;  (3)  the  alliance  of  Russia 
with  Prussia  in  1764  and  with  Austria  in  1781;  (4)  the  entry  of 
France  and  Spain  into  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies;  (5)  the  combined  altack  of  Russia  and 
Austria  against  Turkey  (1787-92);  (6)  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1788. 

No  sooner  was  the  Seven  Years'  War  ended  than  France  and 
Spain,  having  made  the  third  family  compact  in  1761  (the 
other  two  were  signed  in  1733  and  1743),  prepared  to  take 
revenge  upon  Great  Britain  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
The  result  of  this  determination,  and  of  Great  Britain's  absorp- 
tion in  inler;ial  politics,  was  that  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1773. 
The  entry  of  France  into  the  American  war  of  independence 
rendered  it  Impossible  for  Joseph  II.,  single-handed,  to  cany  out 
his  project  of  excha,nging  the  Austrian  Nethcriands  for  Bavaria, 


and  he  wi>  compelled,  after  a  short  war,  to  give  op  for  the  time 
his  project  and  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Teschen  (1779).  The 
continuance  of  the  American  War  proved  of  great  value  to 
Russia  and  enhanced  her  position  In  Europe.  Not  only  had  she, 
together  with  France,  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  bat 
in  1780  she  headed  the  league  of  armed  neutrality,  and  between 
1780  and  2784  annexed  the  Crimea.  The  (inclusion  of  the  war 
of  American  Independence  enabled  Great  Britain  to  regain  ber 
influence  in  Europe,  and  when  Russia  and  Austria  combined 
to  attack  Turkey,  and  when  France  threatened  to  re-establish 
her  influence  in  Holland,  Pitt  formed  with  the  Prussian  king 
and  the  stadtholder  the  famous  Triple  Alliance  of  1788.  During 
the  ensuing  four  years  the  influence  of  that  alliance  made  itself 
felt  in  an  unmistakable  way.  All  hope  of  the  establbhment 
of  French  influence  in  Holland  was  destroyed;  Denmark  was 
forced  to  relinquish  an  attack  on  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Russia;  and  after  Leopold  of  Tuscany  had  succeeded  Joseph  II. 
as  emperor  in  1 790,  the  revolution  in  the  Netherlands  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Moreover,  through  the  influence,  of  Leopold  the 
hostility  of  Prussia  to  Austria  was  removed,  and  the  two  powers 
in  July  1790  made  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach.  Great  Britain, 
the  chief  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  supported  the  pacific 
solution  of  ail  these  questions  so  menacing  to  European  peace. 
and  Pitt  was  aided  in  his  policy  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  in 
1791  made  the  treaty  of  Sistova  with  the  Turks.  Danger  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  was,  however,  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
the  Spaniards  to  annex  Nootka  Sound,  and  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  former  difficulty 
was,  how'ever,  removed  in  November  1790  by  an  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  and  in  January  1792  Russia 
made  the  treaty  of  Jassy  with  Turkey. 

Instead  of  Europe  remaining  at  peace  the  year  1792  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  scries  of  wars  which  did  not  come  to  a  final 
conclusion  till  the  battle  of  Waterioo.  While  the  cast 
of  Europe  was  engaged  in  war,  and  while  the  Triple 
Alliance  was  busy  atlompting  to  restore  peace  loEurope, 
the  French  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  1789.  "ITie  '*"*• 
assistance  given  by  France  to  the  American  colonists  had  brought 
the  country  to  bankruptcy,  and  no  course  was  left  to  Louis  X\'I. 
except  to  summon  the  states-general  in  May  1789.  In  that  year 
a  revolution  against  the  reforms  of  Joseph  11.  had  taken  place 
in  the  Nelherlands,  and  a  revolution  was  being  prepared  in 
Poland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  constitution  and  for 
the  cstabUshmcnt  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  At  first  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  was  entirely  occupied  with  internal  reforms,  but 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  September 
1791  the  Girondists,  whose  influence  became  paramount,  deter- 
mined by  the  advice  of  Brissot  to  insist  upon  a  policy  of  menace 
towards  the  Empire  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  War 
would,  they  hoped,  result  in  the  downfall  of  monarchy  in  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lafayette  and  his  party  advocated  war  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  strengthen  the  cause  of  monarchy. 
In  April  1792  war  was  accordingly  declared  upon  Austria,  then 
in  aUiance  with  Prussia.  After  a  short  period  of  failure  the 
French  in  September  won  the  battle  of  Valmy,  and  in  November 
the  battle  of  Jcmappcs.  French  armies  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
Belgium  was  occupied,  the  Scheldt  was  declared  open,  and 
Holland  was  threatened.  In  consequence  of  the  danger  to 
Holland,  Pitt  adopted  a  warlike  tone,  and  in  February  ^___^_ 
1793  France  declared  war  upon  Great  Britain.  In  SwS^ 
that  war  Spain,  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  joined,  so  that 
France  was  practically  fighting  all  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, owing  lo  the  want  of  union  among  the  allies,  to 

the  Polish  questions  which  distracted  Prussia  and  idul 
Austria,  and  lo  the  determination  and  patriotism  of  all 
classes  in  France,  the  allies  were  discomfited  and  the  league  of 
powers  broken  up  in  1795,  when  the  treaties  of  Basel  were  made. 
Only  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardinia  remained  in  arms 
against  France,  which  was  till  1799  ruled  by  the  Direciory 
The  next  few  years  witnessed  a  series  of  most  startling  events. 
The  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  the  Italian  campaigns 
of  1797  and  179S  led  to  the  peace  of  Cherasco  with  Sardinia, 
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g&d  the  pctce  of  Ctnpo  Fonnib  wfth  Antxfa.  Onl^  Onat 
at  war  with  France.  In  1 7g9,  taking  advaauge 
of  the  absence  of  NapoleoB  in  Egypt,  the  Second 
•f  CoaMtion  was  formed  by  Russia.  Great  Britain  and 
Austria.  Though  the  French  wcie  driven  from  lUiy. 
Massena  defeated  the  RiiaBianainSwitseriand«aadtfie 
English  wereloiced  to  retire  from  Holland.  The  return 
of  Nai)oleon  from  Egypt  waa  folkwcd  by  the  establislunent  of  the 
CoDRdate  in  November  1709,  by  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Austrians 
at  Manngo  and  Holienlinden,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  with 
the  emperoTf  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  igoa  with  the 
English  government.    (See  Pbxmcb  RsvoLimoNAaY  Waas.) 

Up  to  this  peiat  tiie  Revolution  may  be  said  to  have  benefited 
Europe  and  to  have  shahen  to  its  base  the  i8th-dentoiy  ideas  of 
government.  During  tlie  yean  succeeding  the  peace 
of  Campo  Formio  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Germany. 
The  Holy  Ronum  Empire  had  become  an  anachronism, 
and  as  soon  u  France  became  possessed  of  ihe  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  it  waaobvious  that  the  impoial constitution  required 
revision.  The  jealousies  existing  among  the  German  princes  and 
the  overthrow  of  Austria  at  Austerhta  enabled  Napoleon  10 
carry  out  a  revolution  in  Germany  according  to  his  own  ideas. 
At  first,  in  E804,  new  arrangements  wexe  made  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  formation  of  the  diet.  The  constitution  of 
that  assembly  was  so  altered  that  a  Protestant  majority  free 
txQta  Austrian  influence  was  now  sssured.  The  middle  states, 
such  as  Pnissia,  Baden.  Bavaria,  WQittemberg  and  Hanover, 
received  additions  of  territory,  taken  either  from  the  ecclesiastical 
states  or  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  imperial  knights.  After 
Austerlits  Napoleon  u»  1806  established  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
A  great  European  revolution  had  now  been  effected,  but  much 
remained  to  be  done  before  a  feeling  of  nationality  oould  be 
aroused  among  the  people  of  central  Europe. 

Already  before  the  peace  of  Amiens  Pitt  had  tried  to  stir  up 
national  feeling  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  means  which  he 
n*  suggested   for  opposing  Napoleon   being  in  great 

smun-of  measure,  those  which  were  adopted  in  181 3  and  1814. 
^y^*— **  But  during  Pitt's  lifetime  central  Europe  was  not 
*"''*'''  moved  by  any  feeling  of  nationality  or  of  patriotism. 
During  the  war  of  the  Second  Coalition  in  17QQ  Austria  had  aaed 
without  any  regard  for  her  allies,  while  Pru^,  from  motives  of 
jnlousy  of  and  from  want  of  confidence  in  Austria,  had  refused 
to  move.  It  was  not  till  the  small  states  which  hitherto  had 
fonaed  independent  units  had  bceti  destroyed  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  trampled  under  foot  by  Napoleon  that  a  strong  national 
qurit  ii^  Germany  was  evoked.  Until  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  bad 
been  signed  in  1807  these  was  no  visible  growth  of  a  national 
uprising  in  any  part  of  Europe.  During  the  intervening  years 
Ihrussia  bad  been  crushed  at  Jena  and  her  kingdom  cut  short 
(x8o6),  while  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  after  a  fierce  campaign 
against  Napoleon,  had  agreed  m  1807  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  apparently  placed  Europe  at  the  feet  of  France  and 
Russia.  Napoleon  was,  as  be  thought,  now  hn  a  position  to 
ffMfinkm  ^'^"S  about  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain.  Already 
simvattinixk  November  k8o6,  realizing  that  he  could  not  ruin 
f!^!^!!^^  England  by  direct  invasion,  be  had  issued  the  first 
Berlin  Decriee,  which  ordered  the  exclusion  of  British 
goods  from  the  continent.  The  Continental  System 
necessitated  by  the  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  thus  definitely  set 
up.  After  Tibit  he  proposed  to  become  aupreme  in  the  Baltic, 
and,  by  securing  the  dependence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
domiaate  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  resume  his  plans  for  con> 
quests  in  the  East,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  Thus  the  effects  of  the  British  naval  victories  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar  would  be  completely  nullified,  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  closed  to  Britbh  ships.  Great  Britain's  Indian 
possessions  would  be  lost,  a^d  Great  Britain  herself  would  be 
forced  by  starvation  into  surrender.  Fortunately  for  Europe 
various  circumstances  hiadered  the  realisation  of  these  ambitious 
achemea*  Alexander,  who  feared  that  the  French  emperor 
deilnd  Conatantlnople,  never  pcoved  ft  very  he^ul  ally,  the 
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nieasnves  takea  by  Gnat  Biltahi  Seriously  iatieiCend  with 
Napoleon's  schemes,  and«  bcfose  he  had  Subjugated  Spain,  first 
Austria  m  1800  and  thea  Russia  in  181J  offered  aa  active  resist* 
aace  to  his  projccta.  The  first  note  o{  oppotition  to  Napoleon's 
pfams  was  sttuck  by  Caaaiag,  when.in  1807  he  carried  off  the 
Danish  ffeet  to  England.  Then  the  British  fleet  conveyed  to 
Brasil  in  safety  the  INwiuguese  royal  family  when  Portugal  was 
invaded  by  Juaot,  while  the  surrender  of  30,000  French  troops 
at  Baylen  in  July  x8o8,  which  waa  followed  in  August  by  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  indicated  that  Spanish  patriotism  was, 
when  roused,  as  effective  as  in  the  dasrs  of  the  Spaaiah  Suooesrion 
War.  Austria  waa  the  first  country  to  fdUow  the  example  of 
Spain,  and  though  she  was  defeaiied  at  Wagvam  and  forced  to 
accept  Napoleon's  hard  terms,  the  national  feeling  aroused  in 
Germany  in  t8o9  rapidly  developed.  But  Napoleon  was  appar- 
ently unconscioua  of  the  growth  and  importance  of  a  national 
sentiment  in  any  of  the  subject  countries.  In  18x0  he  had 
married  Maria  Louise  of  Austria,  on  the  aoth  of  March  t8i  i  a 
son  was  bom  to  him.  and  he  now  seems  to  have  resolved  upoa 
the  establishment  of.  a  strictly  hereditary  empire  with  Paris 
Its  capital  and  Rome  its  second  city.  In  extent,  h»  empire 
would  be  vaster  than  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pope  was  to 
be  completely  subordinate  to  the  emperor.  This  conception  of 
the  establishment  of  a  reformed  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  iu 
centre  at  Ruis  did  not  appear  unreatittble  in  1811  when  every^ 
thing  seemed  to  favour  the  new  Charlemagne.  Napoleon's 
power  was  apparently  securely  esubhshed,  and  during  the  years 
I  $10  and  1 81 1  he  was  again  returning  to  his  vast  oriental  designs 
A  sudden  check,  howevec,  was  about  to  be  placed  upon  his 
ambitious  schemes. 

The  establtshment  of  French  influence  in  Italy  and  German/ 
had  stirred  up  in  both  countriea  a  national  feelingi  the  growth  of 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Spain.-  No  7-j^ 
greater  mistake  was  ever  made  by  Napoleon  than  triumph  ot 
when,  ignoring  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  resistance,  '^^^' 
and  the  development  of  a  national  movement  in  '^^* 
Germany,  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  Russian  campaign  and 
to  march  to  Moscow.  Unconsciously  Napoleon  '*  had  called 
into  vigorous  life  the  forces  of  Democracy  and  Nationality  in 
Germany  and  Italy."  The  failure  of  the  Mosraw  campaign  led 
at  once  to  a  national  rising  in  Prussia,  and  as  soon  as  Austria 
bad  united  her  forces  with  those  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  at  Ldpaig  in  October  1813  was  the  result, 
and  "  the  imperial  yoke  waa  shaken  from  the  neck  of  the  German 
people."  Napoleon's  ware  had  roused  feelings  of  patriotism  in 
lulx  Germany,  Ru»ia  and  Spain.  It  was  at  least  realized  by 
the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  what  had  k>ng  been  apparent 
to  Englishmen,  that  a  nation  to  be  strong  must  be  united.  To 
"  the  subversive  cosmopolitanism  "  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  now  opposed  the  modem  idea  of  nationality,  against  which 
the  Napoleoaic  legions  hurled  themselves  in  vain.  (See 
Napolbon  I.;  Napoleonic  Campaigns;  French  Rxvolution; 
Alexandes  I.,  emperor  of  Russia;  METTEaNiCH.)     <A.  Hl.) 

The  downfall  of  Napoleon  involved  that  of  the  political  system 
of  Europe  which  he  had  constructed.    The  changes  wrought  by 
the  revolutionary  period  in  the  old  states  system  were, 
however,  too  profound  to  admit  of  any  attempt  at  a 
complete  restoration,  even  had  the  interests  of  the 
allied  powers  been  consistent  with  such  a  course. 
The  object  of  the  four  great  powers  in  whose  hands  the  settlement 
of  Europe  now  lay,  was  rather,  after  taking  precaurions  to 
confine  France  Trithin  her  "  legitimate  boundaries,"  to  aiiange 
such  a  "  just  equilibrium  "  in  Europe  that  no  individual  state 
should  for  the  future  be  in  a  position  to  overset  the  balance  ol 
power.    The  first  object  was  to  be  attained  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  dynasty  in  France,  as  a  guarantee  to  Europe 
against  a  renewal  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda;  the  nuipm 
second  was  the  work  of  the  oongress  of  Vienna,  by  •tkimm* 
which,  between  September  18x4  &n<l  June  x8is,  the  gjlj* 
reconstruction  of  Europe  was  taken  in  hand.    The  ^^ 
opening  of  the  congress,  in  which  for  the  first  time  all  Europe 
seemed  to  be  uqitra  for  th^  friendly  settlement  of  common 
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(nterests,  was  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  acw  enu  to  a  feme  it  w|u 
to;  but  hardly  ia  the  manner  nor  to  the  degree  that  some  bad 
hoped.  In  its  councils  the  arts  of  the  old  diplomacy,  still  inspired 
by  the  traditional  principles  or  lack  of  principles,  were  directed 
to  the  old  ends;  and  the  world,  as  though  the  popular  upheaval 
of  the  Revolution  had  never  been,  was  treated  as  veal  estate 
to  be  puoelled  out  by  the  ejcecutom  of  N^wieon's  empire  among 
sovereigns  by  divine  right,  regardless  bf  the  wishes  of  the  popu- 
lations, which  figured  in  the  protoojls  merely  as  numbers  to  be 
balanced  and  bartered  one  against  the  other. 

This  process  ol  *'  dividing  the  spoils,"  as  Gents  called  it,  ma 
naturally  pregnant  with  possibilities  of  quarrels.  Of  these  the 
most  dangerous  was  that  provoked  by  the  resolution  of  the 
emperor  /Jexander  K.  at  all  costs  to  keep  the  former  grand -duchy 
of  Warsaw  for  himself,  while  compensating  Prussia  for  the  loss 
of  some  of  her  Polish  territories  by  tl&e  annexation  to  her  of  all 
Saxony.  The  deadlock  eaused  by  the  stubborn  insistence  on 
this  plan,  which  the  other  great  powers  were  equally  determined 
to  frustrate,  all  but  led  to  war,  and  by  a  secret  treaty  signed  on 
the  3rd  of  January  i8ts,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  in  that  event  against  Russia  and 
Prussia.  It  needed  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (March  iftis) 
to  remind  the  powers  that  their  particular  interests  must  still  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  Europe.  The  common  peril  restored  the 
broken  harmony;  and  while  the  armies  of  the  Alliance  were 
dosing  in  for  the  final  struggle  with  the  French  emperor,  the 
congress  hurried  on  its  deliberatioos,  and  on  the  Qth  of  June 
i8rs,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  which 
Napoleon's  power  was  fiiully  shattered,  the  Final  Act,  embodying 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  was  signed. 

The  territorial  arrangements  thus  effected  were  for  half  a 
century  the  basis  of  the  sutes  system  of  Europe,  and  the 
TtrrHortMl  ^^^^^^  ^  which  they  were  defined  the  charter  of 
•itfiisf-  International  rcialioos.  It  was  in  central  Europe, 
meats  of  where  Napoleoii's  poUcy  had  most  ptbfoundly  affected 
2J^J?J■■■  thepre-revolutibnary  system,  that  the  greatest  changes 
were  made.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made*to  restore 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  pope 
against  the  failure  to  re-establish  '*  the  centre  of  political  unity  "; 
but  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  having  come  to  an  end; 
Germany  was  reconstituted  as  a  confederation  of  sovereign 
states,  in  which  all  the  former  members  of  the  Empire  which 
had  survived  the  revolutionary  epoch  found  a  place  (see  Ger- 
vany),  Austria,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  tradition  of  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  received  the  presidency  of  the  federal  diet;  but 
the  bulk  of  her  territories  lay  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Con-, 
federation,  and  the  non-German  character  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  was  accentuated  by  the  other  arrangements  at  the 
congress.  In  Italy  Lombardo-Venetia  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  under  the  AustHan  crown;  while  the  dynastic  settle- 
ments in  the  other  Italian  states  tended  to  make  Austrian 
influence  supreme  in  the  peninsula  (see  Itaiy).  .  In  return  for 
this,  Austria  surrendered  her  claim  to  her  former  possessions  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Holland, 
so  as  to  form,  under  the  title  of  the  United  Netherlands,  an 
efficient  barrier  to  French  aggression  northwards.  The  function 
of  defender  of  Germany  on  the  Rhine  frontier  which  Austria  thus 
abandoned  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  an  arrangement  pregnant 
with  momentous  issues.  In  compensation  for  her  dinppoint- 
ment  in  the  mattdt  of  Saxony,  half  of  which  was  ultimately 
restored  to  the  dynasty  of  Wettin,  she  received  a  large  accession 
of  territory  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  carved  partly  out  of  the 
suppressed  kingdom  of  WestphaHa,  partly  out  of  the  former 
ecdesiastical  states,  and  comprising  the  imperial  dty  of  Alx-la- 
Chapelle  and  the  former  deaorate  of  Cologne.  To  Prussia 
also  was  conceded  tl^e  right  to  garrison  the  f edenl  loitress  of 
I*uxiemburg. 

Of  the  other  German  states.  Bairaria,  wfalcb  alone  was  tofB- 
dently  powerful  to  be  of  any  great  importance  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe,  reaped  the  reward  of  her  timely  defection 
from  the  cause  of  her  protector  Napoleon.  She  had,  indeed,  to 
rcftore  to  Austria  the  territories  annexed  to  her  at  the  cxpente 


of  the  HalMburg  monahSiy  by  the  Frencblenpeior'  Tirol,  the 
Quarters  of  the  Inn  and  of  the  Hausruck,  and  part  of  ^'*k"ng 
But  she  received  ample  compensation  dsewhere,  notahly  the 
former  Bavarian  Palatinate  with  a  strip  of  territevy  to  coaaea 
it  with  Bavaria  proper.    The  right  10  garrison  the  federal  fortress 
of  Mains  was  also  ultimatdy  conceded  to  her.    Bavaria  was  thus 
placed  In  a  position  to  continue  her  traditional  policy  of  aiming 
at  the  position  of  a  European  great  power  and  holdixtg  the 
balance  between  Austria  and  f^ussia  (see  Bavaria:  Buiory) 
The  two  other  German  states  whose  elevation  to.kiogdouift  had 
symbolized  a  similar  ambition.  Saxony  and  WOrttembeig,  were 
henceforth  rdegated  to  a  position  of  third-rate  importance. 
Saxony  depended  for  her  very  existence  on  the  rivalry  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbours    WUrtiemberg  protested  in   vain 
against  the  dictatorship  of  the  great  powers  to  which  she  was 
forced  to  submiL    Fiiudly.  the  eleaorate  of  Hanover,  partly 
out  of  compliment  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  partly  brcause 
with  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Empire  the  title  elecuv  bad  fallen 
obsolete,  waa  elevated  to  a  kingdom.    The  request  of  the  elector 
of  Hesse  for  a  similar  concession  in  his  case  was  refused  by  the 
powers  assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapeile  in  18 18. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  changes  effected  ia  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe.  The  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest  (18x2)  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had 
left  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  were  not  dealt  with  by 
the  congress,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  them 
into  discussion.  But  the  concessions  made  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  elsewhere  represented  a  notable  advance  in  the 
European  position  of  Russia.  The  possession  of  Finland, 
conquered  from  the  Swedes  in  1808,  was  confirmed  to  berj 
and.  above  all,  the  erection  of  the  former  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw 
into  a  constitutional  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  Russian  crown 
not  only  thrust  the  Muscovite  power  like  a  wedge  into  the  heart 
!  of  Germany,  but  seemed  to  threaten  the  Polish  possessions  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  by  setting  up  a  quasi-independent  Poland 
as  a  centre  of  attraction  to  the  scattered  elentents  of  the  Polish 
nation;  though  in  the  sequd  the  establishment  of  the  dty  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory  as  an  independent  republic,  to  avoid  the 
difficult  question  of  its  assignment  elsewhere,  proved  a  more 
fruitful  source  of  nationalist  unrest.  In  the  north  the  settlement 
confirmed  by  the  congress  marked  the  definite  wttbdrawai  of 
the  Scandinavian  Powers  from  any  active  Influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.  Alone  of  the  parvmu  monardis  of  the 
Napoleonic  age  Bemadotte  retained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Kid,  that  of  Norway  had  been  sdded. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  cession  of  Swedish  Pomeraaia  to 
Prussia,  Sweden  finally  withdrew  from  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  The  Scandinavian  sutes  ceased  henceforth  to  play 
any  determining  part  in  European  politics.  In  the  south,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  restoration  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  incorp<Mratlon  in  his 
dominions  of  the  territories  of  the  former  republic  of  Genoa, 
were  factors  pregnant  with  mighty  issues.  J\kt  object  of  this 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Savoy  was  but  to  erect  a 
barrier  against  any  possible  renewal  of  French  aggression  in 
Italy;  in  effect  it  established  the  nudeus  of  the  power  which 
was  to  strugglle  successfully  with  Austria  for  the  hegemony  of 
Italy. 

The  gains  of  Great  Britain  In  Europe  w«re  eomparativd/ 
small,  though  by  no  means  unimportant.  By  the  retention  of 
Malta  she  secured  her  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  was 
further  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (November  5,  18 ri), 
by  which  the  powers  recognised  her  piotectoiate  over  the  Ionian 
Islands.    (See  VisimA,  Concrebb  Ofr.) 

But  for  the  episode  of  the  Hundred  Days,  France  would  have 
emerged  from  the  congress  with  reoovcred  prestige  and  mistress 
of  at  least  some  of  the  territorial  gains  of  the  revolution- 
ary wars;  though  Napoleon  had  thrown  away,  during 
the  negotiations  at  Ch&tiUon,  the  chance  of  preserving 
for  her  her  "  natural  frontiers  "  of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees.  After  Napoleon's  second  downfall  sha  waa  in 
serious  danger  of  dteaembenneiit,  lor«rhkh  ch*-<««nsan  powexs 
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damourcd  is  essential  to  their  safety.  That  L6ua  XVIII. 
ooiitiAued  to  rule  over  the  territories  "  handed  down  to  hire 
by  hit  anccstois  "  was  due  to  the  magnanimity,  or  policy*  of  the 
enpcior  Alexander  L  (g.«.),  and  the  oomfflonaenae  of  Castkteagh 
and  Wellington,  who  saw  well  that  the  *'  lust  equiUbritmi/' 
which  it  waa  their  object  to  establish,  could  not  be  secured  if 
France  were  unduly  weakened,  and  that  peace  could  never  be 
prcsMved  if  the  French  people  were  left  to  smart  under  a  sense  of 
permanent  injury.  By  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  signed  on 
the  soth  of.  Novembof  18x5,  France  retained  her  traditional 
boundaries*  The  uosatiafied  ambition  to  secure  her  "  national 
frontiers  "  was  to  bear  troublesome  fruit  later. 

That  the  treaties  embodied  in  the  Final  Act  of  Vienn*  repre- 
sented a  settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions  was  beKeved  by 
nobody.  They  had  been  negotiated  for  weary  months  in  an 
ntmosphere  of  diplomatic  and  feminine  intrigue;  they  had  been 
concluded  in  a  hurry,  under  the  influence  of  the  panic  caused  by 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  To  Friedrich  von  Gents  they  were 
at  best  but  **  partial  arrangements,"  useful  as  forming  an 
authoritative  basis  for  the  esublishment  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  system.  The  history  of  the  international  politics 
of  Europe  for  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  congress  of 
Vienna  is  that  of  the  attempt  to  establish  such  a  system. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  ceaseless  wars,  what 
Europe  needed  above  all  things  was  peace  and  time  to  recuperate. 
This  conviction  was  common  to  all  the  powers  who  had 
inherited  Napoleon's  dictatorship  in  Europe;  but  on 
the  question  of  the  method  by  which  peace  should  be 
secured,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  their 
action,  a  fateful  divergence  of  view  soon  became 
apparent  within  their  councils.  All  were  agreed  that  France  still 
represented  the  storm  centre  of  Europe;  and  a  second  treaty, 
signed  on  the  20th  of  November  16x5,  renewed  the  provisions  of 
fhe  treaty  of  Chaumont,  in  view  of  any  fresh  outburst  of  the 
French  revolutionary  sfMrit.  But  the  new  treaty  went  further. 
By  its  6th  article  it  was  declared  that  "  in  order  to  consolidate 
the  intimate  tie  that  unites  the  four  sovereigns  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world,  the  High  Contracting  Powers  have  agreed  to  renew 
at  fixed  intervals  .  .  .  meetings  consecrated  to  great  common 
objects  and  to  the  examination  of  such  measures  as  at  each  of 
these  epochs  shall  be  judged  most  salutary  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nations  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.''  This  was  the  formal  charter  of  the  concert  of  i he  great 
powers  by  which  for  the  next  seven  years  Europe  was  governed, 
a  concert  to  which  the  name  "Holy  Alliance"  has  been  commonly 
but  erroneously  applied.  The  Holy  Alliance,  drawn  up 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I^  and  signed  by  him,  ihe 
emperor  Francis,  and  King  Frederick  William  III.  of 
Prussia  on  the  i6th  of  September  iSi  5,  represented  a  different  and 
conflicting  ideal.  Actually  it  was  not  a  treaty  at  all,  but  at  best  a 
declaration  of  principles  to  which  Any  Christian  could  subscribe,  at 
worst— to  quote  Casilereagb — "a  piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and 
nonsense  "  from  the  political  point  of  view  (see  Holy  Allun'Ce). 
It  gained  its  sole  political  importance  from  the  persistent  ciTorts 
of  the  tsar  and  his  ministers  to  replace  the  committee  of  the  great 
powers,  esublisbed  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November,  by  a 
"  Universal  Union  "  of  all  the  powers,  great  and  small,  who  had 
signed  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  thus  to  establish  that "  Cqnfcdcra- 
tion  of  Europe  "  of  which  the  autocratic  idealist  had  borrowed 
the  conception  from  the  theorists  of  the  z8th  century  (see 
Alexander  L,  emperor  ot  Russia).  It  was  dear  from  the  6rst 
that  any  attempt  to  set  up  such  a  central  government,  of  Europe 
under  a  "  universal  giuu-antee  "  would  imperil  the 
independence  of  the  sovereign  states;  and  from  the 
first  Great  Britain,  represented  by  Castlcreagh,  pro- 
tested against  it.  She  would  consent  to  take  common 
action  on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  she  had  actually  signed, 
consuhing  with  her  allies  on  each  case  as  it  arose;  but  to  vague 
and  general  engagements  she  refused  to  commit  herself.  The 
attitude  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  from  the  outset  less  dear. 
Mettemich  was  torn  between  dread  of  revolution  and  dread  of 
Russia-   the  Holy  Alliance,  though  essentially  "  verbiage," 
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might  be  useful  in  hokllng  the  tmpefeid  Jacobin  in  check;  the 
"  universal  guarantee  "  could  not  but  be  discouraging  to  the 
"  sects  ";  on  the  other  handt  the  extismc  wiUingncis  of  the  tsar 
to  march  200,000  Ruaaiaas  fior  any  "  £«rQpean  "  purpose  in  a^y 
direction  convenient  or  iDoonvenicAt  to  Austria,  WM— to  say 
the  least— diaconoertingk  Frederick  William  1X1.,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  he  too  had  signed  the  HOily  Alhance  with  rductaac^ 
in  moments  of  panic  saw  in  tht  "  universal  guarantee  "  his  best 
defence  againsi  the  renewed  attack  by  France  which  was  bia 
nightmare.  In  effect,  owing  to  the  firm  attuude  of  Castlereagb 
at  the  congfel^  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  "  the  tnnsparcnt  soul  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  "  never  received  a  body,  though  attempts  were 
subsequently  made  at  the  congresses  of  Troppau»  Laibach  aisd 
Verona  to  apply  some  of  its  supposed  principles— attempts 
that  led  to  the  definitive  breach  of  Great  Britain,  with  th«. 
Alliance. 

The  highwater-mark  of  the  activity  of  the  Allies  as  a  central 
goremment  for  Europe  was  reached  at  the  congress  of  Aiz-lat 
Chapelle  (9.91)  in  1818.  France  was  ik>w  admitted  to  omi„p 
the  Alliance,  the  objects  of  which  were  reaffirmed  by  a  •tAU'ia' 
public  declaration  to  which  she  adhered  i  but  at  the  Ch^ptOh 
same  time  a  secret  treaty  renewed  the  compact  of  "'^ 
Chaumont  between  the  four  other  powers.  Certain  questions 
outstanding  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  were  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  a  ministerial  conference  to  meet  at  Frankfort  in  the 
following  year*  The  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  this  con- 
ference  was  signed  on  the  aoth  of  July  xSig.  The  bulk  of'tt  waa 
concerned  with  territorial  settlements  in  Germany:  between 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  Bavaria  and  Baden;  but  some  of  (he 
artides  arranged  for  the  cession  of  the  border  fortresses  Philippe- 
vilk  and  Mariembourg  to  the  Netherlands,  defined  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy,  and  settled  the  reversion  of  the  Italian  duchies  held  by 
the  empress  KUrie  Louise. 

Meanwhile  the  balance  of  forces  within  the  European  concert 
had  shown  a  tendency  to  shift.    At  the  outset  the  restless 

activity  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  his  incalculable 

idealism,  and  his  hardly  veiled  ambitions  bad  drawn  JT^ 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  tOgetherin  common  suspicion  RvMlm  n4 
of  an  influence  that  threatened  to  be  little  less  disturb-  ^****'^ 
ing  to  the  world's  peace  than  that  of  Napoleon.  But  ''^ 
at  Aix  Mettemich  had  begun  to  realize  that,  in  the  long-run, 
the  system  of  repression  which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  European,  and  above  all  of  the  Austrian,  polity 
would  receive  Utile  effective  aid  from  Great  Britain,  fettered 
as  she  was  by  constitutional  forms;  while  Alexander,  alarmed 
at  the  discovery  of  revolutionary  plots  against  his  person,  had 
already  shown  gratifying  signs  of  rcpenunce.  The  "  Jacobin  " 
propaganda  of  the  tsar's  agents  continued,  it  is  true,  especially 
in  Italy;  and,  in  spile  of  the  murder  of  the  dramatist  Kotzebue, 
as  a  Russian  emissary,  by  the  fanatical  "  Buische  "  Karl  Sand, 
Alexander,  joined  with  CasUereagh  in  protesting  against  the 
reactionary  policy  embodied  in  the  Carlsbad  Decrees  of  October 
1819.  But  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Bern  on  the  13th  of 
February  1820  completed  the  Russian  autocrat's  "  conversion." 
At  the  congress  of  Troppau,  which  met  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  "  changed  man,"  committed  henceforth  heart 
and  soul  to  Mettemich  and  his  policy  The  outcome  of  this  new 
understanding  was  the  famous  Troppau  Protocol, 
published  to  the  world  on  the  igth  of  November  1820, 
and  signed  by  Austria,  Pmssla  and  Russia.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  manifesto  was  the  military 
insurrection,  under  General  Pepe,  at  Naples,  by  which 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  18 12  had  been  forced  on  the  king 
(see  Naples:  History).  But  the  protocol  embodied  a  general 
principle  involving  issues  infim'tely  more  important  than  any 
arising  out  of  this  particular  question.  "States  which  have 
tmdergone  a  change  of  government  due  to  revolution,"  it  da* 
dared,  "  the  results  of  which  threaten  other  states,  ipso  faetQ 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  European  alliance,  and  remain 
excluded  from  it  tiU  their  situation  gives  guarantees  for  legal 
order  and  stability.  If,  owing  to  such  alterations,  immediate 
danger  threatens  other  states,  the  powers  bind  themselves,  by 
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peacetel  means,  or  if  need  be  by  ariDS,  to  bring  bick  the  guilty 
itate  into  the  boioiu  of  the  Gieat  Alliance." 

This  was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  apply  tlie  prindpte  of  the 
Carisbad  Decrees  to  all  the  world;  and,  had  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, all  Europe  would  harire  been  turned  into  %  confederation 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Germany;  for  a  political  ailiance, 
charged  with  the  laleguarding  of  the  territorial  jettlement 
defined  by  treaty,  would  have  been  substituted  a  centrsi  diet 
of  the  great  powen,  armed  with  undefined  authority;  and  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  nations  would  have  been  at  an 
end.  To  any  such  principle,  and  therefore  to  thi  protocol  in 
which  it  was  embodied,  Greaf  Britain  offered  an  uncompromising 
opposition.  In  vain  Mettcrnich  urged  upon  Castlereagh  that 
the  protocol  was  but  the  logical  condisbn  drawn  from  premises 
to  whkh  he  was  already  committed;  for,  if  the  alliance  was  to  be 
effective  in  maintaining  peace,  it  must  interfere  wherever  and 
whenever  peace  should  be  threatened,  and  therefors  to  crush 
internal  revolutions  which  could  not  but  have  an  external  result. 
The  logic  was  perfect;  the  proposition  that  on  wliich  every 
"  project  of  peace  "  must  eventually  break.  Castkreagfa's  reply 
was,  in  brief,  that  Great  Britain  could  never  admit  a  principle 
which  she  would  not  in  any  drcomstances  allow  to  be  applied 
in  her  own  case. 

The  absence  of  the  signatufeA  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  the  Troppau  protocol  mariied  the  first  rift  m  the  alliance, 
a  nft  that  was  soon  to  develop  into  a  breach.  For  the 
time,  indeed,  the  crack  was  **  papered  over."  CMtle« 
reagh  was  prepared  to  leave  Austria  a  free  hand  to 
deal  with  the  rismgs  hi  Naples  and  Piedmont,  since 
she  had  treaty  rights  in  the  former  case  and  her  interests,  as  an 
Italian  power,  were  threatened  in  both.  Great  Britain  was  even 
represented  at  the  oongresa  which  reassembled  at  liiihafh  in 
January  182 1,  though  Lord  Stewart,  the  ambassador  at  Vienna, 

was  not  armed  with  full  powers.    Castlereagh  had 

??ii!nt*  '^PP^^^  o'  ^^^  inviution  sent  to  the  king  of  Naples 
Wf.  '  ^^  attend  the  congress,  as  implying  "  negotiation,"  an 
improvement  on  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  protocol. 
But  everything  in  the  conferences  tended  still  further  to  shatter 
the  unstable  foundations  of  the  alliance.  Capo  d'Istria,  as  though 
the  debates  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  had  never  been,  raised  once  more 
the  speare  of  the  "  Universal  Union "  which  Castlereagh 
believed  he  had  laid  for  ever.  Metternich,  anidous  to  prove  to 
the  Italian  Liberals  that  the  tsar  was  no  bnger  their  friend, 
welcomed  the  demonstration,  and  Prussia  followed  obediently 
in  Austria's  wake.  "  It  is  dear,"  wrote  Lord  Stewart,"  that  a 
Triple  Understanding  has  been  created  which  binds  the  parties 
to  carry  forward  their  own  views  in  spite  of  any  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  exist  between  them  and  the  two  great 
constitutional  govermnenu."    (See  Troppau  and  Lazbacb.) 

But  the  narrower  "  Holy  Alliance  "  of  the  three  autocratic 
monarchies,  as  opposed  to  the  two  western  constitutional 

monarchies,  was  not  in  fact  destined  to  take  shape 

JJJJ**^  till  after  the  Paris  revolution  of  1830.  Several  factors 
la  sm*^  delayed  the  process,  notably  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Ottoman  rule,  and  the  Spanish  question, 
whi£h  latter  formed  the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona  in  1833.  In  the  Eastern  Question^  the  interests 
of  Austria  and  Great  Britain  were  identical;  both  desired  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  Turkey;  both  saw  that  this  integrity 
was  In  the  greatest  peril  owing  to  the  possible  intervention  of  the 
Orthodox  tsar  in  favour  of  his  co-rellgionists  in  revolt ;  and  both 
agreed  that  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  intervention  was 
to  bind  the  Russian  emperor  to  the  European  concert  by  using 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  AUIance.  At  Verona, 
however,  the  Eastern  question  was  entirely  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Spain,  and  in  this  matter  the  views  of  Great 
Britain  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
MU.  other  powers  of  the  alliance.  She  shared  indeed  with 
France  and  Austria  the  strenuous  objection  to  the 
emperof  Alexander's  proposal  to  march  150,000  Russians  into 
Piedmont  in  order  to  deal  with  Jacobinism  whether  in  France  or 
Spain;  but  she  protested  equally  strenuously  against  the  counter- 


proposal ol  fhince,  which  wu  oltkaatflly  adopted,  that  a  French 
army  should  march  into  Spain  to  Iflieraie  the  king  from  hii 
cottstitutioBAl  fetters  in  the  nam*  of  Emope.  Ceovge  CamtinK. 
carrying  on  the  trMiition  of  Castlereagh,  once  ooie  protested, 
through  WcUingtoh,  as  British  plenipotentiafy  at  the  ooagreis, 
against  the  whole  principle  of  intervention,  and  when,  in  spite 
of  the  British  protest,  the  other  powers  penisted,  the  breach  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  continental  alliance  wu  pradauned  to 
all  the  worid.  When,  «a  the  7th  of  April  1823,  the  French  army 
under  the  duke  of  Angoulhne  dosed  the  Bidsssoa,  the  great 
experiment  of  governing  Europe  through  a  central  oonamittee 
of  the  great  powers  whs  at  an  end.  (See  Vubona,  Comcxsss  op; 
AuxANMta  I.i  LoKDOMonatY,  RoBOtt  STBW4KT,  Slid  marquess 
of;  Cammuio,  G£oa6B.) 

Henceforth,  though  the  tnatiea  survived,  and  with  them  the 
principle  of  the  concert  oa  which  they  were  based,  "*  Europe  " 
as  a  diplomatic  coneeption  tends  to  sink  into  the  back-  Bm^ofth* 
ground  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  old  intematkmal  -Cmmm^t 
anarchy  of  the  tSth  century.  To  Canning  this  devdoi>-  ?**— f. 
ment  seemed  wholly  welcome.  He  applied  to  the  ^"^v*" 
rivalry  of  Hates  the  Libeml  prindple  of  fiee  competition  as  the 
sole  condition  of  healthy  growth.  **  VUiele  is  a  minister  ol  thirty 
years  ago,"  he  wrote  to  Bagot  on  the  3rd  of  January  tSsj,  *'  no 
revolutionary  scoundrel:  but  constitutionally  hating  England,  as 
Choiseul  and  Vergennes  used  to  hate  us,  and  so  thin^  are 
getting  back  to  a  wholesome  state  again.  Every  nation  fbr  itadf, 
and  God  for  us  alL"  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
rivalries  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  was  in  the  conception 
of  the  "  nation."  To  Canning,  as  to  the  diplomatists  o£  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  "  nation  "  was  synonymous  with  *'  state, " 
and  national  boundaries  were  those  defined  by  the  txcaties, 
which  Canning  was  as  bent  on  preserving  as  any  of  his 
reactionary  contemporaries.  The  conception  of  the 
divine  right  of  every  nationality  to  readjust  political 
frontiers  to  suit  its  own  ideals  was  as  foreign  to  him 
as  to  Metternich.  Yet  this  principle  of  nationality,  which  was 
destined  during  the  19th  century  to  wreck  the  political  structure 
consecrated  at  Vienna,  and  to  leave  to  the  succeeding  age  a  host  of 
unsolved  and  insoluble  problems,  found  in  Canning  its  eariiest 
champion  in  the  higher  councib  of  Europe.  The  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  South  American  republics  and  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Greek  insurgents  were  both  in  the  first 
instance  motived  by  the  particular  interests  of  Great  Britain; 
but  they  were  none  the  less  hailed  as  concessions  to  the  principles 
of  nationality,  to  which  they  gave  an  impetus  which  was  destined 
to  continue  till  the  face  of  Europe  had  been  transformed. 

This  in  fact  constitutes  the  main  significance  for  Europe  of 
the  War  of  Greek  Independence,  which  lasted  from  the  first 
rising  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea  in  18  31  till  the 
sigxuiture  of  the  treaty  of  London  on  the  7th  of  May 
1833  (see  GaCEK  Indxpkkdekcs,  Waa  of;  Tvrxey:  ly^aaf 
History).  Its  actual  outcome,  so  far  as  the  political  ^^""^^ 
structure  of  Europe  was  concerned,  was  but  to  add  an  insignificant 
kingdom  to  the  European  states  system.  But  its  moral  effect 
was  immense.  The  sacrosanctity  of  the  status  quo  had  been 
violated,  and  violated  with  the  active  aid  of  three  of  the  powers 
of  the  continental  alliance:  Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Metternich  was  right  when  he  said  that,  in  principle,  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Greek  insurgents  and  any  other 
"  rebels  against  legitimate  authority,"  and  the  Liberals  of  aS 
Europe,  forced  into  inactivity  by  Uie  Austrian  poUce  system, 
hailed  in  the  Greeks  the  champions  of  their  own  cause.  Phil- 
hcUenism,  beyond  its  proper  enthusiasm,  served  as  a  ronvenieat 
veil  for  agitations  that  had  little  concern  with  Greece.  Other 
forces  making  for  political  change  were  simultaneously  at  woric. 
The  peace  secured  by  the  concert  of  the  powers  had  given  free 
play  to  the  mechanical  and  industrial  innovations 
that  heralded  the  marvellous  economic  revolution  of 
the  coming  age;  wealth  increased  rapidly,  and  with  it 
the  Influence  and  the  ambition  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  revolution  of  July  1830,  which  esUblished  the 
bourieois  monarchy  in  France,  marked  their  first  triumph.    la 
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countries  less  economicaiUy  advmccd,  e.f.  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  attempt  to  follow  Jrench  example  ended  in  failure;  but 
the  revolt  of  the  Belgians,  for  reasons  partly  economic  and 
partly  national,  against  the  domination  of  the  Dutch, 
JJJJJ*'  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  inctependent  king- 
iS30.  <^om  of  Belgium — the  first  actual  breach  in  the  terri- 

torial settlement  of  1815.  In  Great  Britain  the 
agitation  of  the  disfranchised  middle  classes,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  a  violent  revolution,  ended  in  i8j^  in  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  and  their  admission  to  political  power.    (See 

FltANCEi    CESMANVi    ITALV;    BELGIUM;    EnGUSB  HiSTOEY.) 

The  easy  success  of  the  revolutions  in  the  west  of  Europe 
had  been  due,  not  to  any  relucunce  of  the  reactionary  powers 
to  interfere  on  the  basb  of  the  old  agreements,  but  to  their 
preoccupation  with  the  national  revolt  in  Poland  {q.9.).  In 
view  of  this,  and  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain,  th^  had  to 
recogmse  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French, 
merely  stipulating  that  he  should  guarantee  to  maintain  the 
treaties.  In  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  dynasty  in 
France,  and  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  territorial  settlement  of  Vienna  remained,  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  substantially  intact.  Outside  the  limits  of  the  treaties, 
however,  fateful  changes  were  in  progress^  These  were  deter- 
mined, broadly  speaking,  by  the  two  main  questions  that 
dominated  mtemational  politics  bfctween  the  years  1831  and 
1841:  (i)  the  antagonism  between  the  western  constitutional 
powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  eastern  autocratic 
powers,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia;  and  (2)  the  crisis  in  the 
Eastern  question  resulting  from  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
pasha  of  Egypt,  against  the  Porte. 

The  strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

resulting  from  the  French  policy  of  aggression  in  the  Spanish 

peninsula,  which  had  more  than  once  brought  the 

J^^jjj       two  powers  to  the  verge  of  war,  had  been  eased  before 

"«ate«ir."  ^^<^  ^^  0'  ^^c  government  of  Charles  X.    The  peril  of 

a  French  hegemony  over  the  vast  colonial  empire  of 

Spain  had  been  forestalled  by  Canning's  recognition  of  the 

independence  of  the  South  American  republics;  the  Intrigues 

of  France  in  favour  of  the  partisans  of  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal 

had  been  checkmated  by  a  politic  breach,  on  bchaU  of  the 

Poriugvcsc  Liberals,  of  the  British  principle  of  non-intervention, 

and  finally  the  chief  cause  of  offence  had  been  removed,  in  1827, 

by  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  from  Spain. 

In  the  Greek  question  the  two  powers  had  acted  cordially  in 

concert;  and  this  good  understanding  even  the  French  conquest 

of  Algiers  in  1830,  which  laid  the  fotindations  of  the  French  empire 

in  Africa,  had  not  availed  to  shatter;  for  the  eyes  of  the  Tory 

ministry  were  still  fixed  on  France  as  the  potential  focus  of 

revolutionary  propaganda,  and  any  over-sea  possessions  she 

might  acquire  were,  in  Wellington's  opim*on,  so  many  hostages 

for  her  good  behaviour  given  to  British  sca-powcr.    The  results 

of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  were  accepted  by  Great  Britain 

so  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  Louis  Philippe  stood  for  peace  and 

not  for  revolutionary  aggression;  the  armed  intervention  of 

France  in  favour  of  the  Belgians  in  August  1831  was  stopped 

by  the  firm  language  of  Palmerston;  the  French  occupation 

of  Ancona,  as  a  countermove  to  Austrian  aggressions  in  Italy, 

was  accepted  as  "  an  incident  of  the  balance  of  power  "';  and 

the  intention  of  the  king  of  the  French  to  abide  by  the  treaties, 

which  became  clearer  with  the  consolidation  of  his  power  at 

home,  paved  the  way  for  that  entente  between  the  two  Liberal 

powers  which  lasted  until  1840. 

The  cleavage  between  the  fundamental  prindples  of  the  two 
groups  of  autocratic  and  constitutional  powers  was  not  only 
rtecvo-  AppsLTcnt  in  their  general  altitude  towards  constitu- 
atUuOoaal  tional  and  national  movements,  but  affected  also  the 
w.a»  position  taken  up  by  them  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Eastern  question  evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  a  crisis  by  which  between  1839 
and  1841  all  other  diplomatic  issues  were  overshadowed.  (See 
Mesemet  Ali.)  During  the  Greek  revolt  the  efforts  of  Austria 
had  been  directed  to  preventing  a  Kusslan  attack  upon  Turkey; 
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these  effofti  fiad  fidled,  and  M«ttehrfdi's  worst  fears  teemed  to 
be  reahzed  when  the  RussO'Turkish  campaigm  of  1828-39 
issued  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (September  14, 1839) 
and  the  apparently  complete  vassalage  of  the  sultan  to 
the  tsar.  Bui  when,  in  1832,  Sultan  Mahmud  appealed 
in  his  despair  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  save  him 
from  ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  £g3^tian  rebels,  and,  as 
the  result,  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skeiessf  (July  8, 1833)  seemed  to 
place  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Russia  the  keys  ^  the  Black 
Sea,  it  was  left  to  France  and  Great  Britain  to  give  voice  to 
the  protest  of  Europe.  Austria,  alarmed  by  the  rev<rfutionary 
movements  of  1830,  acc^ted  the  fact  of  Runiao  preponderance 
at  Constantinople,  rathdr  than  risk  a  breach  with  the  autocrat 
who  was  ikow  the  main  pilka-  of  the  H<dy  Alliance.  The  emperor 
Nicholas,  for  his  part,  was  equally  prepared  to  surrender  some 
of  his  ambitions  in  the  East  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause, 
the  more  ao  unce  to  Russian  statesmen  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey  in  a  condition  of  weakness  and  dependence  now  seemed 
preferable  to  any  attempt  to  break  it  op.  The  result 
of  these  dispositions  was  the  convention  of  MQnchen- 
gr&ta  (September  18,1833)  between  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  by  whidi  the  three  powers  undertook  to 
guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
the  following  month  a  secret  convention  was  signed  at 
Berlin  between  the  same  powers  (October  15),  reaffirming  the 
right  of  the  powers  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
friendly  state  at  the  request  of  its  legitimate  sovereign,  a  right 
with  which  no  third  power  would  be  allowed  to  interfere,  sudl 
interference  to  be  regarded  by  the  three  powers,  as  an  act  of 
hostility  directed  against  all  of  them. 

This  reconstitution  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance  "  on  a  narrower 
basis  was  the  work  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  whose  masterful 
pcrsoimlity  had  by  this  time  quite  overshadowed  the  j^  y^^ 
influence  of  Metternich  in  the  councils  of  the  autocratic  AEk*ob«  A 
powers.  There  was  no  formal  breach  of  the  Grand  aa^PJtt* 
Alliance;  the  "  treaties  "  remained  in  force;  but  the  "«■<•«• 
French  revolution  o£  1830  had  produced  a  practical  disruption 
which  was  every  day  accentuated  by  the  attitude  of  the  British 
goveniment  under  the  influence  of  Palmecaton.  For  Palmerston 
had  now  become  "  the  firebrand  of  Europe,*'  openly  proclaiming 
his  contempt  for  international  law  and  equally  openly  posing  as 
the  protector  of  "  oppressed  nationalities."  "  If  these  two 
powers  (France  and  England),"  wrote  the  tsar  to  King  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia, "  have  the  courage  to  profess  loudly  rebellion 
and  the  overturn  of  all  stability,  we  ought  to  have  the  right  and 
the  courage  to  support  Divine  right."  This  deep  cleavage  of 
principles  was  immediately  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  the  powers 
towards  the  troubles  in  the  Spanish  peiunsula.  In  September 
1833  Ferdinand  VU.  of  Spain  died,  and,  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  his  daughter  Isabella  succeeded  under  the 
regency  of  Queen  Christina;  in  July,  Dom  Miguel,  the  sSamat 
absolutist  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  had  pMiapa, 
made  himself  master  of  Lisbon.  In  Spain  Don  Carios,  <hm^v0tt 
Ferdinand's  brother,  claimed  thecrownasthelegitimate  JJJS* 
heir,  and  began  the  long  agony  of  the  Carlist  wars; 
in  Portugal  the  constitutionalists  upheld  in  arms  the  rights  of 
Queen  Maria  da  Gloria  (see  Spain  and  Poktuqal).  Carlista  and 
MIguelJsts,  making  common  cause,  had  the  moral  support  of  the 
allies  of  MUnchengTlt2;  while  France  and  Great  Britain  took 
the  side  of  the  Liberals.  A  formal  alliance  between  the  two 
western  powers,  proposed  by  Talleyrand,  was  indeed  refused  by 
Palmerston,  who  had  no  wish  to  commit  Great  Britain  to  an 
trrevocahle  breach  with  Austria  and  Russia,  and  was  suspicious 
of  the  ambitions  of  France  in  Spain;  but  ultimately  a  triple 
alliance  betweeti  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal — with  the 
object  of  restoring  order  in  the  peninsula — was  converted, 
under  pressure  from  the  Ftench  government,  into  the  Quadtnple 
Alliance  of  the  32nd  of  April  1834. 

The  entente  implied  by  this  formal  instrument  was,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  Queen 
Christina  applied  to  the  Allies  for  help  against  a  renewed 
CaHlst  rising,  Palmerston's  suspldons  were  again  aroused  by 
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the  somewhat  i»iv«  soiUpestion  of  Thien  thai  Franoe  should 
once  more  intervene  as  in  1823,  a  suggestion  that  was  firmly 

rejected.  Palmerston's  counter -proposal  of  an  English 
M^OM  «'P^ii^°  ">^  ^^^  ^  l*^^  favour  in  Paris.  The 
Srft«ia.      Anglo-French  enlenU  iras  proving  but  a  *'  cardboard 

alliance/'  as  Wellingtoa  called  it;  and  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  to  whom  the  existence  of  Loub  Philippe  as  king  of  the 
French  was  at  once  a  sacrilege  and  a  menace,  began  with  a  good 
hope  10  work  for  its  destruction.  Tlie  fears  roused  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  i8j2  had  been  belied  by  its  results;  the  conservative 
temper  of  the  British  electorate  had  restored  to  Great  Britain 
the  prestige  of  a  legitimate  power;  and  the  pl^e  of  the  tsar's 
renewed  confidence  and  goodwill  was  the  visit  of  the  cesarevich 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Alexander  II.)  to  the  English  court  in 

Brt»cH9t  '^<^^'  '^^  ^^  "*^^  without  its  effect  on  the  public 
Aagi9'  sentiment;  but  the  triumph  of  the  tsar's  diplomacy 
FnmcM  was  due  to  fresh  complications  in  the  Eastern  question, 
due  to  the  renewed  effort  of  Sulun  Mahmud  to  crush 
the  hated  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Theseevents  will  be  found 
outlined  in  the  article  Mehemet  Au.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  convention  of  London  of  the  15th  of  July  1840,  signed 
by  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  without  calling 
France  Into  counsel,  marked  the  definite  breach  of  the  Anglo- 
French  tfUente^  a  breach  which  was  but  Imperfectly  healed  by 
the  Straits'  Convention  signed  by  all  the  powers  on  the  i  jth  of 
July  184X. 

The  Straits'  Convention  was  hailed  by  Count  Nesselrode,  the 
Russian  foreign  secretary,  as  having  re-established  '*  the  federa- 
tive system  of  the  European  states  on  Ks  old  basis." 
This  was  true,  in  so  far  as  It  created  yet  another 
precedent  for  the  concerted  action  of  the  European 
powers,  and  once  more  consecrated  the  right  of 
'  Europe  "  to  decide  in  common  on  questions  of  first-rate  inter- 
national importance.  But  the  divergence  of  Interests  and 
principles  within  the  concert  were  too  great  to  be  healed  by  the 
settlement  of  a  single  issue,  however  important,  and  this  diver- 
gence increased  as  events  moved  towards  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  of  1648.  When,  in  1846,  the  independent  republic 
of  Cracow  was  suppressed  by  agreement  of  the  three  autocratic 
powers,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  a  dangerous  centre  of 
revolutionary  agitation,  it  was  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
protested  against  an  arbitrary  infraction  of  the  treaties  by  the 
very  governments  which  had  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  their 
sanctity.  The  entente  between  the  two  Liberal  powers  had  been 
patched  up  after  the  closure  of  the  Egyptian  Question;  it  was 
cemented  by  visits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince  consort  to ' 
the  Ch&teau  d'Eu  (1843  and  1845),  &nd  of  King  Louis  Philippe 
to  Windsor  (1844);  and  It  survived,  in  spite  of  several  causes  of 
friction,  notably  the  crisis  in  Morocco  (q.v.)y  until  1846,  when  the 
affair  of  the  Spanish  Marriages  brought  ft  to  a  somewhat  dramatic 
conclusion. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
for  his  descendants  by  pressing  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Yt^  Montpensier  with  the  infanta  Lulsa,  before  that  of 

"  Spaabt  the  young  queen  Isabella  had  been  proved  to  be  fruitful 
^'^  in  children,  was  on  the  part  of  Louis  Philippe  more 
"f**  than  a  breach  of  faith  with  Great  Britain  (how  deeply 
it  was  resented  may  be  learnt  from  Queen  Victoria's  letters); 
it  was  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  revolution  that  had  made  him 
king.  Since  1840,  indeed,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  king's 
policy  had  been  to  revert  to  the  traditional  standpoint  of  the 
Bourbons;  internally,  "  resistance  "  to  the  growing  claims  of 
the  democracy;  externally,  dynastic  ambition.  BiH  in  en- 
deavouring to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  reactionary  powers  he  only 
succeeded  in  losing  that  of  the  classes  of  his  own  people  on  which 
Tl»**F9^  his  authority  was  based.  In  1847  ^*  joined  with  the 
ntkry^t'  three  autocratic  powers  in  supporting  the  clerical  and 
^rokrtiaa,'*  reactionary  Sonderbund  in  Switzerland,  In  defiance  of 
^'^  the  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  attitude  of  the 

majority  of  Frenchmen.  When,  in  February  1848,  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  the  bourgeois  monarchy,  utterly  discrediled, 
fell  without  a  struggle  (see  France  and  Louis  PmLiPPE). 


The  revolution  in  Pars  was  toot  the  cause  of  the  poUtkal 
upheaval  which  In  the  year  184S  convulsed  Europe  frcna  Irdand 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  it  had  indeed  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  triumph  of  Liberalbm  in  Switzerland, 
by  successful  revohitions  in  Naples  and  Palermo,  and 
by  the  grant  of  a  constitution  in  Piedmont;  but 
flaming  up  as  it  were  in  the  revolutionary  centre  of  Eun^ie,  it 
acted  as  the  beacon  signal  for  the  simultaneous  outbreak  of 
movements  whicl},  though  long  prepared,  might  but  for  this 
have  been  detached  and  spasmodic.    It  was  this  simaltaneity 
which  gave  to  the  revolutbns  of  1848  their  Eun^iean  character 
and  their  formidable  force.    Hiey  were  the  outcome  of  various, 
dissimilar  and   sometimes    contradictory   impulses — apolitical, 
social,  racial.    In  France  the  issue  resolved  itself  into  a  slrvf^Ie 
between  the  new  working-dass  ideal  of  Socialism  and   the 
bourgeois  ideal    of    the  great    Revolution;  in    England   the 
Chartist  movement  presented,  in  a  less  degree,  the  same  char- 
acter; in  Germany,  in  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Italy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dominant  motives  were  constitutional  and  natiooalist, 
and  of  these  two  the  latter  became  in  the  end  the  determining 
factor.    The  events  of  the  different  revolutions  are  described 
elsewhere    (see    France;    Austria;    Germamy;    Hdncary; 
Italy).    From  the  point  of  view  of  Europe  such  unity  as  they 
possessed  was  due  to  their  being,  so  far  as  Central  Europe  «as 
concerned,  directed  against  the  system  of  "  stability  "  associated 
with  the  name  of  Met  t  ernich.    In  hat  red  of  this  system  German, 
Czech,  Magyar,  and  Italian  were  um'ted;  Kossuth's  great  speech 
of  the  3rd  of  March  echoed  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Hungary; 
the  fall  of  Metternich  (Mareh  13)  was  a  victory,  not  only  for  the 
populace  of  Vienna,  but  for  all  the  peoples  and  races  which  had 
worn  the  Austrian  fetters.    It  was  the  signal  for  revohitions  in 
Hungary  (the  passing  of  the  "  March  Laws  "),  in  Bohemia,  in 
Prussia  (March  15),  in  Milan;  on  the  33rd  of  Manrh,  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  declared  war  against  Austria.    Against  a 
movement  so  widespread  and  apparently  inspired  by  a  common 
purpose  the  governments  were  poweriess.    The  coUapse  of  the 
Austrian  administration,  of  which  the  inherent  rottenness  was  now 
revealed,  involved  that  of  those  mctionary  powers  which  had 
leaned  upon  it.    One  by  one  they  accepted  what  seemed  to  be 
the  inevitable;  even  Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  troops  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  St  Peter  for  the  Italian  cause;  while  in  BerUn 
Frederick  William  IV^  wrapped  in  the  gold  and  black  colours  of 
imperial  Germany,  posed  as  the  leader  of  "  the  glorious  German 
revolution."    When,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  the  parliament  of 
United  Germany  was  opened  at  Frankfort,  It  seemed  as  though 
pan-German  dreams  were  on  the  threshold  of  realization;  while 
in  Italy,  caHy  in  the  same  month,  Lombardy,  Modena,  Parma 
and  Piaccnza  declared  by  plebiscites  for  incorporation  in  the 
north  Italian  kingdom,  Venice  following  suit  on  the  4th  of  June. 
A  profound  modification  of  the  European  states  system  seemed 
inevitable. 

That,  In  the  event,  the  revolutions  of  1848  left  the  territorial 
settlement  of  Vienna  Intact,  was  due  In  the  main  to  the  marvellous 
resisting  power  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy,  the 
strength  of  which  lay  in  the  traditional  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  traditional  policy  of  balancing  race 
against  race  within  the  empire.  The  triumph  of 
democracy  in  Germany  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
temporarynCollapsc  of  the  Habsburg  power,  a  collapse 
due  to  the  universality  and  apparent  unanimity  of  the 
onslaught  upon  it.  But  it  was  soon  clear  that  the  unam'mity  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  iTie  victory  of  thedemocratic  forces  had 
been  too  easy,  too  seemingly  overwhelming;  the  establishment 
of  the  constitutional  principle  in  the  main  centres  of  autocracy 
seemed  to  make  common  action  against  the  powers  of  reaction 
of  secondary  importance,  and  free  play  was  allowed  to  the  racial 
and  national  antagonisms  that  had  been  present  from  the  first. 
The  battle  of  German,  as  well  as  of  Italian,  liberty  was  being 
fought  out  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy;  yet  the  German  demo- 
crats, whether  in  Vienna  or  Frankfort,  hailed  the  victories  of  the 
Veteran  Radetzky  as  triumphs  of  Germanism.    In  Bohemia  the 
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revolution  wu  wrecked  on  tbe  rivalry  of  GenuB  and  Caech; 
and  when  the  Hungarians  drew  the  sword  against  Austria,  the 
imperia]  government  was  reinforced  by  the  hatred  of  the  southern 
Slavs  for  their  Magyar  task^masters. 

Thus,  from  the  chaos  of  warring  races,  the  old  order  began 
slowly  to  reappear.  So  eariy  as  the  isth  of  June  1848  Prince 
yfgg^fy^  Windisdigitta  had  restored  order  in  Prague  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  Frankfort  parliament;  on 
the  25th  of  Jidy  Radetaky's  victory  at  Custoexa  set 
free  the  imperialist  array  in  Italy;  on  the  4th  of 
September  JeOachidi,  ban  of  Croatia,  invaded  Hungary  in  the 
name  of  the  united  empire;  on  the  ist  of  November  Windisch- 
grata  entered  democratic  Vienna.  The  alliance  of  the  army 
and  the  Slav  races  had  won  the  victoiy  over  German  democracy. 
The  combating  of  Hungarian  nationalism  proved  a  longer  and  a 
harder  task;  but  the  Austrian  victory  of  Kap<Hna  (February 
36-37, 1849)  encouraged  Schwanenbeig  to  dissolve  the  rump  of 
the  Reicksrcth  at  Kremsier  and  proclaim  a  new  oonstitutioa  for 
the  whole  emptra,  including  Hungary.  The  Magyar  victories  that 
followed  issued  in  the  proclamation,  on  the  14th  of  April,  of  the 
independence  of  Hungary.  But  thou^  the  Austrian  arms  had 
not  been  strong  enough  to  crush  the  Hungarian  revolt,  they  had 
proved  at  least  the  vitality  of  the  conservative  principle.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  had  watched  In  disgusted  silence 
the  weak  spirit  of  concession  with  which  the  revolutions  had 
been  everywhere  met;  so  long  as  the  sovereigns  seemed  to  forget 
their  divine  mission  he  had  held  rigorously  aloof,  alid  had  only 
broken  silence  to  congratulate  Windischgrita  on  his  capture 
of  Vienna  and  Schwarzenberg  on  his  reassertion  of  vigorous 
prindples.  Now,  however,  that  Divine  Right  was  in  Arms 
against  the  forces  of  disorder,  ht  was  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  for  assistance  against  the 
Hungarian  rebeb.  The  engagements  of  1 833  were  remembered ; 
and  in  the  brotherly  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Hungary  was 
subdued  by  Russian  armies  and  handed  over,  without  quid  pro 
quo,  to  her  legitimate  king. 

GOrgei's  capitulation  of  Vittgos  (August  14, 1849)  cleared  the 
ground  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  system  destroyed  by 
the  M  arch  revolutions  of  the  year  before.  The  ref  ussJ 
'^jy^  of  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
AuBtria,  imperial  crown  (April  31,1 849)  had  already  advertised 
Caavtm*  the  failure  of  the  constitutional  and  unionist  movement 
**••'  in  Germany;  and  Prussia,  her  military  prestige  re^ 
stored,  stood  once  more  face  to  face  with  Austria  in 
rivalry  for  the  hegcmonyof  Germany.  In  the  diplomatic 
contest  that  followed  Prussia  was  wonted,  her  claims  to  an 
independent  supremacy  in  the  north  were  defeated,  and  the  con- 
vention of  OlmUtz  (November  39, 1850)  restored  the  status  qiio 
of  the  Confederation  as  established  in  18x5. 

Within  three  years  of  the  great  upheaval  of  1848  the  forces  of 
revolution  seemed  everywhere  to  have  been  subdued,  the  states 
system  of  Europe  to  have  been  re-established  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  In  reality,  however, 
this  restoration  was  only  on  the  surface;  the  cracks  in 
the  structure  of  the  European  system  had — to  use 
Bismarck's  phrase  appUed  to  another  occasion — only  been 
••papered  over";  and  soon  ominous  rents  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  forces  that  had  threatened  it  with  sudden  ruin  were 
still  at  work.  One  fateful  breach  in  the  treaties  had,  indeed, 
been  accepted  as  beyond  repair;  when  the  dust  of  the  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  was  at  length  laid  a  Bonapurte  was  once  more 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  emperor  Nicholas, 
watching  from  the  calm  of  Russia,  had  realized  all  that  the 
Kcognition  of  this  fact  would  involve;  he  had  proposed  to  set  in 
motion  the  somewhat  rusty  machinery  of  the  Grand  Alliance, 
but  the  other  autocratic  powers  were  In  no  case  to  support  a 
legitimist  crusade,  and  when  Napoleon  in  185s  assumed  the  title 
of  emperor,  all  Europe  recognized  his  right  to  do  so,  even 
Nicholas  being  fain  to  content  himself  with  refusing  to  treat  the 
parvenu  monarch  as  his  "  brother,"  and  to  admit  his  style  of 
"  third  "  Napoleon,  which  seemed  to  imply  a  dynastic  claim. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  was  accepted  by  the  powers,  as  he  was  wel- 
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coined  by  the  Fnfendi  people,  as  the  '*  saviour  of  society  "  from 
the  newly  revealed  perils  of  the  social  revolution.  For  new 
and  ominoius  forces  had  made  their  a|H>eaiance  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  had  established  the  middle  classes  in  power.  The 
industrial  development  had  proceeded  in  the  west  of  Europe 
with  astonisUng  rapidity,  with  its  resulting  concentra- 
tion of  vast  p(^ulat|on6  in  factories  and  factory  cities; 
and  this  **  proletariat,"  excfaided  from  any  voice  in  the 
government,  and  exposed  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
economic  theories  of  doctrinaire  Liberalism  to  the  horrors  of 
unrestricted  competitioo,  had  begun  to  organise  itself  in  a 
movement,  of  which  the  catchword  was  **  the  right  to  work  " 
and  the  banner  the  red  flag  of  the  socialist  commune.  The 
reign  of  Charles  X.  had  been  the  rtduetio  ad  almtrdum  of  the 
prindple  of  legiti&iacy;  that  of  Louis  Philippe  had  discredited 
for  ever  government  based  solely  on  the  bcwieoisie;  the  social- 
istic experiments  of  1848  in  Paris  had  collapsed  amid  the  anarchy 
and  bkxxlshed  of  the  June  days.  At  this  opportune  moment 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  proclaimed  to  the  French 
people  the  "Napoleonic  Idea"  as  conceived  by  'IJ^^  ^ 
Mnself.  Thegreat  Napoleon  had  been  theincamation  ffff!f^ 
of  the  Revolution,  had  "sprung  armed  from  the 
Revolution,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter  ";  he  had 
ruled  because  to  him  the  people,  by  whom  the  Revolution  had 
been  made,  had  delegated  the  duty  of  representing,  protecting 
and  guiding  it.  Of  this  idea  Louis  Napoleon  conceived  himself 
to  be  the  heir;  and  when  by  a  double  plebiscite  the  French 
nation  had  eslablisbed  him  in  supreme  power,  first  as  president 
for  life  (1851),  tl^n  as  emperor  (1853),  he  was  able  to  claim 
that  he  represented  the  people  in  a  far  more  immeduUe  sense 
than  could  be  asserted  of  the  chance  majority  of  any  repre- 
sentative assembly. 

It  was  dear  that,  sooner  or  later,  Napoleon  III.  would  prove  a 
disturbing  force  in  Europe.  His  title  to  rule  was  that  he  repre- 
sented France;  it  followed  therefore  that  he  must  be 
hoalle  to  "  the  treaties,"  by  which  the  traditional 
aspirations  of  France,  o.g.  for  her  "  natural  boundaries  "  <'««  tm 
of  Rhine,  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  were  Kstiained.  He  ^'vp** 
reigned  as  "  emperor  of  the  French  ";  it  followed  that  he 
represented  that  principle  of  nationality  which  the  treaties 
ignored.  He  could  not  afford — ^as  Mettemich  had  said  ol 
Ferdinand  of  Naples^"  to  treat  his  throne  as  an  arm-chair  "; 
and  any  activity  he  might  di^lay  would  be  almost  certainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  estiJblished  oider.  At  the  outset,  indeed,  it 
was  his  policy  to  pose  as  its  custodian.  To  conciliate  the  French 
clericals  he  supported  the  pope  against  the  Italian  Liberals; 
but  otherwise  he  proclaimed  ahnid  his  devotion  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  A  period  of  rwpld  material  cxpi^ision  succeeded  the  unrest 
of  the  revolutionary  years;  engineers  and  men  of  science  were 
quickly  producing  a  change  in  all  the  material  conditions  of  life, 
greater  than  could  have  b^n  effected  by  any  poliucal  revolution; 
especially  the  face  of  Europe  was  gradually  being  covered  with  a 
network  of  railways,  which  it  was  hoped  would  draw  the  Euro- 
pean nations  not  only  materially  but  morally  closer  together. 
The  first  universal  <nthibit{on,  opened  under  -the  auspices  of 
the  prince  consort  at  London  in  1851,  was  intended  to  advertise 
and  consecrate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  intemationa]  peace  and 
goodwill.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  once  hailed  as  the 
"  bright  Koh-i-nur  of  the  West,"  remains  the  dismal  monument 
of  a  hope  so  soon  to  be  belied  by  the  hard  logic  of  events.  For  no 
period  since  1815  has  been  so  occupied  with  wan  and  the  rumours 
of  war  as  the  twenty  years  that  followed  the  opening  of  this 
great  temple  of  peace. 

One  question,  that  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  threatened' the  tranquillity  oC 
the  West,  was  temporarily  sellled  by  the  conference  of 
London  in  1 853  (see  Schleswic-Holstein  Question).  ^^ 
But  about  the  same  time  anxious  watchers  naticed 
on  the  political  horizon  in  the  East  a  cloud,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  that  threatened  a  serious  storm.  At  first 
this  was  no  more  than  a  quarrel  between  Greek  and  1^1  in  monks 
about  the  custody  of  certain  holy  places  and  things  in  Palestine. 
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It  soon,  however,  becune  dear  that  beUnd  these  insignificaDt 
combatants  loomed  the  figures  of  the  empeton  of  Russia  and 
France.  The  motives  that  induced  Napoleon  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin  church  in  this  matter  were  partly 
political,  partly  personal  He  resented  the  tsar's  attitude 
towards  himself;  he  wished  to  gain  the  firm  support  of  the 
clergy  for  his  throne;  he  desired  to  win  prestige  for  himself 
and  his  dynasty  by  reasserting  the  traditional  influence  of 
France  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  events  thau  led  up  to  the 
Crimean  War,  and  those  of  the  war  itself,  are  told  elsewhere  (see 
CsuiEAN  Was).  Great  Britain  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  by 
her  traditional  policy  of  preserving  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a 
barrier  against  the  advance  of  Ruaaia  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  consequent  danger  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  is  now 
generally  conceded  that,  so  far  as  these  objects  were  concerned, 
the  war  was  a  tragic  mistake.  The  hopes  that  were  built  on  the 
capadty  of  Turkey  to  reform  itself  were  disappointed;  the  re> 
strictions  imposed  upon  Russia  were  repudiated  at  the  first 
opportunity,  during  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870;  and  the 
results  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1876  have  shown  that  a  far 
more  effective  barrier  against  Russia  than  the  weakened  Ottoman 

empire  has  been  furnished  by  the  young  and  vigorous 
MT  Atf?  national  states  of  the  Balkan  Fc&insula.  None  the 
tss§,         less,  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  by  which  the  war  was 

dosed,  maxts  an  important  epoch  in  the  diplomatic 
history  of  Europe;  and  it  is  impoastble  to  say  that  the  blood 
spilled  in  the  Crimea  was  wholly  wasted.  At  the  lime  the  main 
success  of  the  allied  powen  seemed  to  be  in  the  thrusting  back 
of  Russia  from  the  Danube  by  the  cession  0/  Bessarabia,  the 
eitinction  of  Russian  sea>power  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  formal 
fepttdiation  of  the  tsar's  chiim  to  a  spedal  right  of  interference 
in  Turkey.  But  the  true  significance  of  the  work  of  the  congress 
pf  Paris  lies  in  the  impetus  given  by  it  to  the  devdopment  of 
nn  effective  international  law.  The  concert  of  Europe  was  oonse- 
•cxated  anew  by  the  solemn  admission  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  an  equality  of  status  with  the  European  powers  and  the  dedara* 
tion  of  the  collective  obligations  of  Europe  towards  it.  The 
congress,  moreover,  acted  in  some  sort  as  the  legislative  body 
of  Europe;  it  established  the  prindple  of  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Danube  and  of  thp  right  of  all  nations  to  carry  their 
commerce  into  the  Black  Sea;  by  a  declacation,  signed  by  all  the 
powers  present,  it  abohshed  the  practice* of  granting  letters  of 
marque  to  privateers  in  war  time.  The  question  was  even  dis- 
cussed of  establishing  some  sanction  by  which  the  rules  of 
International  law  agreed  upon  should  be  enforced  upon  recal- 
dtrant  states;  and,  though  nothing  was  settled,  a  weu  to  this 
effect  was  entered  upon  the  protocol  The  congress  of  Paris  thus 
set  a  precedent  more  bopdul  than  those  of  the  congresses  held 
eau-lier  in  the  century,  because  the  issues  were  not  confused 
by  the  supposed  necessity  for  upholding  "  legitimacy  "  at  all 
costs,  it  was  a  stage  in  the  progress  from  the  ideals  of  tJie  Grand 
Alliance  to  those  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

The  condusion  of  the  Crimean  War  left  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  most  influential  personage  in  Europe;  and  Paris,  the  seat 

of  the  congress,  became  also  the  centre  of  the  dipk>- 
^  matic  world.    Russia  had  been  bled  almost  to  death 

by  the  war;  Austria  was  discredited  and  isolated 

owing  to  the  dubious  part  she  had  played  in  It;  Prussia 
had  not  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  OlmUtz;  Great 
Britain  was  soon  plunged  into  the  critical  struggle  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  The  time  waa  obviously  opportune  tor  the  realization 
of  some  of  the  asForations  impUed  in  the  Napoleonic  idea. 
The  opportum'ty  came  from  the  side  of  Italy.  By  sending 
figp^it^a  Sacdialan  troops  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own, 
Ma^HMty,  aloogaide  the  Allies  In  the  Crimea,  Cavour  had  pur- 
i*^«'  chased  for  Piedmont  the  right  to  bo  heard  in  the 
*^  oouncib  of  the  poweor-a  ri|^  of  which  he  had  made 
use  at  the  Paris  cooCDOi  to  denounce  before  all  Europe  the 
Austrian  misrule  in  Italy.  The  Italian  unionists  were  at  one  with 
Napoleon  in  desiring  to  ovenet "  the  treaUes  ";  and  the  Franco- 
Italian  allianoe  whicb»  in  1859,  drove  the  Austrians  out  of 
Lombardy  and  rwiaMishfd  the  nucleus  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
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was  the  beginning  of  a  process  which,  within  twdve  years,  was 
to  change  the  balance  of  Europe.    It  was  ominous  6f  the  future 
that  it  was  largely  the  menace  of  Prussian  intervention  that 
persuaded  Napoleon  to  condude  the  armistice  of  Villafraaca 
(July  II,  2859),  which,  contrary  to  his  agreement  with  Victor 
Emmanuel,  left  Venice  to  the  Austrians.    In  spite  of  the  peace 
of  Zfirich  (November  10),  indeed,  the  union  of  Italy  continued 
during  the  succeeding  years,  and  Savqy  and  Nice  were  the  reward 
of  the  French  emperor's  connivance  (see  Italy).    France  thta 
once  more  gained  her  "natural  frontier"  of  the  Alps;  the 
question  was  whether  she  would  be  able  to  regain  her  other 
natural  frontier  on  the  Rhine.    The  times  were  not  unpropitious 
for  an  enterprise  which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  Napoleon's  poh'cy.    The  European  concert  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  effective  force;  the  treaties  had  been  vio- 
lated with  impunity;  in  Germany,  where  the  tension 
between  the  two  great  powers  had  not  been  eased  by 
Prussia's  dubious  attitude  during  the  war,  there  was 
little  prospect  of  a  united  opposition  to  French  aggression,  and 
the  conditions  seemed  highly  favourable  for  reviving  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  exploiting  German  disunion  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  France.    Prussia  was  arming,  but  her  armaments  were 
directed  not  against  Napoleon  but  against  Austria;  and  the 
beginning  of  the  rei^  of  William  I.,  who  had  become  regent  in 
1858  and  king  in  x86r,  pointed  to  the  devdopment  of  a  aitnatioa 
in  which  the  French  emperor  would  once  again  become  the 
arbiter  of  Germany.    On  the  agih  of  March  1862  Prussia  signed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  France  on  a  basis  that  involved  the 
exdusion  of  Austria  from  the  Zollverein,  and  replied  to  the 
protests  of  the  court  of  Vienna  by  recognizing  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.    In  September  of  the  same  year  King  William  placed 
the  supreme  direction  of  Prussian  policy  in  the  hands  of  Otto  von 
Bismarck,  whose  views  on  the  exdusion  of  Austria  from  Germany 
were  known  to  all  the  worid. 

The  outcome  of  the  Polish  Insurrection  of  1863,  however, 
again  altered  the  aspect  of  things,  and  in  a  direction  unfavourable 
to  France  (see  Poland:  History),  Napoleon  had  been 
forced  by  French  public  opinion  to  come  forward  as 
the  protector  of  the  Poles;  but  the  spectade  of  a 
Bonaparte  posing  as  the  champion  of  "  the  treaties  " 
was  not  impressive;  bis  brave  words  were  not  translated  into 
action;  and  he  only  succeeded  in  offending  Russia  by  his 
protests  and  alienating  Great  Britain  by  his  tergiversations. 
The  proffered  intervention  of  Austria,  France  and  Great  Britain 
Uras  rejected  in  a  note  of  Prince  Gorchakov  to  Baron  Bninnow, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  (July  x,  1863);  no  action 
followed;  and  the  last  effort  to  put  forward  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
as  the  common  law  of  Europe  ended  in  a  fiasca  British  ministers, 
who  had  been  made  to  look  somewhat  ridiculous,  henceforth 
began  to  be  chary  of  active  intervention  in  continental  affairs; 
Austria  and  France  were  alike  discredited  and  isolated.  Prussia 
which,  under  Bismarck's  auspices,  had  aided  Russia  in  suppress* 
ing  the  Poles  (convention  of  February  8,  1863)  alone  emccted 
from  the  crisis  with  increased  prestige.  Bismarck,  indeed,  was 
too  wary  to  accept  the  tsar's  suggestion  of  an  offensive  alliance 
and  an  immediate  combined  attack  on  Austria  and  Fnnce; 
but  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the  hegemony  of  Germany  he 
was  assured  at  least  of  Russia's  neutrality. 

The  final  act  in  this  long  rivalry  began  with  the  opening  np 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
VII.  of  Denmark  and  the  accession  of  the  *'  protocol- 
king"  Christian  IX.   (November  15,  1863).    The 

German  daim  to  the  Elbe  duchies,  the  Danish  claim  to  m^ 
at  least  Schlcswig  as  an  integral  part  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  but  subordinate  issues  of  questions  far 
more  fateful,  the  devdopmcnts  of  which  once  more 
illustrated  the  hopeless  enfeeblement  of  the  idea  of  the 
European  concert.  In  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  duchies 
the  general  sentiment  of  Germany  was  on  one  side,  that  of  Europe 
on  the  other.    By  the  protocol  of  1852  the  duchies  had  been 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  Denmark,  and  France  and  Great 
Britain,  as  signatory  powers,  alike  protested  against  the  action 
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of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  asserting  the  German  dajm  by  force  of 
arms.  But»  as  in  the  case  of  Fdand,  ptotcsla  were  not  followed 
by  action;  Napoleon  in  the  end  contented  himself  with  proposing 
his  favourite  *  Napoleonic  idea  "  of  a  plebiscite,  to  discover  the 
wishes  of  the  popuJationa  concerned;  Palmerston,  who  realised 
some  of  the  important  issues  involved,  allowed  his  warlike 
attitude,  under  exalted  influences,  to  evaporate  in  words*  Thus 
Great  Britain  earned  the  lasting  resentment  of  Germans,  without 
succeeding  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  German  sea-power 
In  the  Baltic  For  the  Prussian  war-harbour  of  Kiel  and  the  Kiel 
canal  were  in  Bismaxck's  mind  from  the  outset.  Throughout 
Auatf  he  intended  to  make  the  duchiea  a  part  of  Prussia  and 
to  ose  the  whole  question  as  a  means  for  the  solution 
of  that  of  Germany.  The  Austro-Pmasian  War  of 
1866  grew  inevitably  out  of  the  Dano-German  War  of 
1864;  and  the  treaty  of  Prague  (Aug.  as,  1866),  which 
excluded  Austria  from  Germany  and  established  the 
Noith  German  Confederation  under  the  headship  of 
Prussia,  not  only  absorbed  into  Prussia  the  North  German  states 
which  had  sided  with  Austria,  but  by  the  annexation  to  her  of 
Schlesvig  and  Hobcein  laid  the  foundations  of  German  power 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  Gennan  rivals  with  England  in  the 
future. 

Moi«  immediate  west  the  effects  of  the  campaign  of  Kfioig- 
gritz  on  France.  The  rapid  and  overwhelming  victory  of  Prussia 
_botf  overthrew  all  the  calculations  of  Napoleon,  who  bad 
gSi*  looked  to  Intervening  as  arbiter  between  exhfiusted 
Avnia.  combatants.  The  sudden  menace  of  the  new  German 
power  alarmed  him,  and  be  sought  to  secure  the  Rhine 
frontier  lor  France,  by  negotiations  wHh  Prussia,  in  the  form  of 
"  compensations  "  at  the  expense  of  the  South  German  states. 
He  sndeeeded  only  in  placing  a  fresh  uwapon  in  Bismarck's 
hands.  The  communication  of  the  French  overtures  to  the  South 
German  courts  was  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  arms  of 
Prussia;  and  treaties  ci  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
signed  in  August  1866  between  Prussia  and  WUrttemberg  <3rd}, 
Baden  (17th),  and  Bavaria  (aand),  by  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
was.to  receive  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  in  time 
of  war.  In  vain  Nap<deon  tried  to  retrieve  his  damaged  prestige 
by  securing  compensation  elsewhere.  His  proposal  that  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  had  not  been  included  in  the 
new  German  Confederation,  should  fall  to  France  by  agreement 
with  Prussia  was  no  more  successful  than  his  other  deinands  for 
"  compensation."  I^uxembuig  was  declared  a  neutral  state  by 
the  convention  of  London  in  186/^  (see  Luxembukc),  and  the 
French  proposal,  published  by  Bismarck  in  The  Times  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  of  1870^  only  damaged  the  French  emperor's 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  public  feeling  in  France  had  beoome  seriously 
excited  by  this  sudden  menace  of  a  hostile  power  on  her  eastern 
frontier,  and  this  excitement  was  raised  to  fever  heat  when  it 
became  known  that  the  vacant  throne  of  Spain  had  been  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  a  prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUcm. 
Napoleon's  poh'cy  bad  become  hopelessly  discredited  by  the  suc- 
cessive ffaaciDs  la  Poland,  Mexico  and  Germany,  and  even  the 
establishment  of  a  UberaJ  constitution  in  1869  could  not  avail 
to  restore  confidence  in  him.  He  knew  the  risk  he  ran  in 
challeDging  a  conflict  with  a  power  whose  mlUtary  efficiency 
had  been  so  strikingly  displayed;  but  by  refusing  to  do  so,  in 
the  excited  state  of  public  feeUng,  he  would  have  risked  his 
throne.  He  reckoned  on  the  traditional  jealously  of  the  South 
German  states  for  Prussia  and  their  traditional  friendship  with 
France;  he  was  assured,  too,  of  the  support  of  Austria,  in  the 
event  of  a  victorious  opening  of  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand 
Bismarck  was  bent  on  war,  which,  in  accordance  with  his  policy 
of "  blood  and  iron,"  he  believed  to  be  the  sole  effective  means  of 
binding  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  Germany  into  a  coherent 
whole.  The  device  of  the  "  Ems  telegrams"  (see  Bisuarck)  was 
sufficient  to  end  the  hesitations  of  Napoleon  by  giving  an  irresist- 
ible volume  U>  the  cry  of  the  war  party  in  France;  ^d  on  the 
X9th  of  July  the  French  emperor's  declaration  of  war  was  banded 
in  at  Berlin. 
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The  story  of  the  strog^  that  followed  is  told  elsewhere  (see 
Fkanco-Gejuian  War).    The  hopes  that  Napoleon  had  based 
ah  the  action  of  the  South  Gennan  courts  was  belied; 
and  the  first  crushing  German  victories  (Weisscnburg, 
August  4,  and  Wdrth,  August  6)  not  only  removed  all 
chance  of  Austrian  co^>pcration  but  brought  down  with 
a  crash  the  imposing  facade  of  the  Second  Empire.   On 
the  and  of  September  Napoleon  surrendered,  with  his 
army,  at  Sedan;  and  two  days  later  the  Empire  was  overthrown 
and  a  provisional  republican  government  set  up  at  Paris.    On  the 
19th  Paris  itself  was  invested  and,  after  a  heroic  defence,  capitu- 
lated on  the  38th  of  January  1871.    On  the  z8th  of  January, 
at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  pro- 
claimed German  emperor.    On  the  26th  of  February 
were  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  by  which  France    SJJJU^ 
agreed  to  cede  to  the  German  empire  AIsxicc  (except    Bmpin, 
Belfort  and  its  territory)  and  German  Lorraine,  with 
Mctz  and  Thionville  (Diedenhofen),  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  five  milliards  of  francs  (£200,000,000)  in  three  years,  to  be 
secured  by  the  occupation  of  French  territory.    The  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort -on-Main  on  the  loth  of  May  1871. 

The  most  important  outcome  of  the  events  wliich  culminated 
in  the  Franco-German  War  and  its  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  German  empire,  which  was  destined  to  dominate 
the  continent  for  years  to  come,  and  the  expansive  ambitions 
of  which  remain  pregnant  with  menace  for  the  future.  So  great 
an  overturn,  however,  involved  other  changes  in  the  territorial 
system,  which  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  most  notable  of 
these  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  result 
of  the  war  of  x866.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (October  3,  1866). 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  Austria  recognized  the  Italian 
kingdom  and  ceded  to  it  the  city  and  territory  of  Venice,  thus 
surrendering  the  traditional  claim  of  the  Habsbur^  to  domina- 
tion in  Italy.  This  was  followed  in  1867  by  the  establishment  o£ 
the  Dual  Monarchy  in  the  Habsburg  dominions  under  dmj 
the  auspices  of  Bismarck's  rival,Count  Beust, — Francis  •yt**'a  /• 
Joseph  being  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  and  a  separate  ^'"Jl*'* 
constitution  being  established  for  Hungary  and  the  "■^■■''^ 
CiS'Leithan  dominions  of  the  Austrian  emperor  (see  Austria: 
History),  In  Italy,  meanwhile,  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
had  continued  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1859  by  the 
treaty  of  Zurich.  In  x86o  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modena  were 
united  to  the  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  cost  of  the 
cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  to  Napoleon.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  Garibaldi  and  his  "  Thousand  "  landed  in  Sicily,  which  he 
reduced  by  the  end  of  June;  in  August  he  crossed  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  capitulation  of  Francis  II.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  at 
Gaeta  on  the  xjth  of  February  i86z  ended  the  Bourbon  kingdom 
in  southern  Italy.  On  the  17th  of  March  Victor 
Emmanuel  U.  was  proclaimed  king  of  United  Italy. 
This  title,  as  mentioned  above,  was  recognized  by 
Austria  in  z866,  when  Italy  was  Increased  by  the  cession  of 
Venice.  Finally,  Rome,  which  had  been  preserved  to  the  papacy 
by  Napoleon's  troops,  was  on  their  withdrawal  occupied  by  the 
Italians  on  the  20th  of  September  1870.  Thus  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  came  to  an  end;  and  the  unification  of  Italy 
was  completed  (see  Italy:  History). 

Another  significant  outcome  of  the  collapse  of  France  was  the 
denunciation  by  Russia  of  the  "  Black  Sea  "  clauses  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  an  action  rendered  possible  by  the  efUenU 
between  the  governments  of  Berh'n  and  St  Petersburg.  In  the 
note  addressed  to  the  signatory  powers  announcing  that  Russia 
no  longer  felt  herself  bound  by  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  limiting 
her  sovereign  rights  in  the  Black  Sea,  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote: 
"  It  would  be  difficult  to  affirm  that  the  written  law  founded  on 
the  respect  for  treaties,  as  the  basis  of  public  right  and  rule 
of  the  relations  of  states,  has  preserved  the  same  moral  sanction 
as  in  former  times."  The  action  of  Russia  was,  in  fact,  a  practical 
illustration  of  Bismarck's  dicta  that  **rehus  sic  stantibus  fs 
involved  in  all  treaties  that  require  performance"  (item.  iL 
280),  and  that  "  ultra  posse  nemo  ohliiotur  holds  good  in  spite  ol 
all  treaty  obL'gations  whatsoever,  nor  can  ai^  treaty  ^arantee 
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tbe  discharge  of  obligations  when  £he  private  {nterett  of  those 
who  lie  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text  •'  (ik.  u.  270). 
Great  Britain  did  her  best  to  counteract  a  doctrine  so  subversive 
of  international  confidence.  For  a  moment  at  least  a  diplomatic 
breach  with  Russia  seemed  inevitable.  At  Bismarck's  suggestion, 
however,  a  conference  was  held  at  London  to  arrange  the  affair. 
There  was,  fn  the  circumstances,  no  chance  of  forcing  Russia  to 
fecede  from  her  position;  but  in  order  "to  reconcile  facts  with 
principles  "  the  conference  on  the  17th  of  January  1871  agreed 
on  a  formula  announcing  that  "  contracting  powers  can  only  rid 
themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  understanding  with 
their  co-signatories."  Thus  the  principle  of  the  European  concert 
was  saved.  But,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  triumph 
of  Bismarck's  diplomacy  had  re-established 

.  .  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  talce  who  haw  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Beust  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Je  ne  vms  plus 
deTEuropel"  (W.  A.  P.) 

By  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  and  the  creation 
of  the  German  empire  the  political  condition  of  Europe  was 
profoundly  changed.  Germany  became  for  a  lime  the  leading 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  German  statesmanship 
had  to  devise  means  for  preventing,  until  the  new  edifice  was 
thoroughly  consolidated,  the  formation  of  a  hostile  coalition 
of  jealous  rivab.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  this  direction 
was  to  secure  the  support  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 

With  regard  to  Russia  there  was  little  cause  for  apprehensfon. 
She  had  aided  Bismarck  to  carry  out  his  audacious  schemes  in 
/%gggjg^  the  past,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
potky  would  change  her  policy  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
tawMrda  rapprochement  dated  from  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
fhrmM^r*  1863,  when  the  governments  of  France  and  England, 
yielding  to  popular  excitement,  made  strong  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  in  favour  of  the  Poles,  whereas  Bismarck 
not  only  refused  to  join  in  the  diplomatic  campaign,  but  made 
a  convention  with  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  by  which  the 
Russian  and  German  military  authorities  on  the  frontiers  should 
aid  each  other  in  suppressing  the  disturbances.  From  that  time 
the  friendship  ripened  steadily.  The  relations  between  the  two 
powers  were  not,  it  is  true,  always  without  a  cloud.  More  than 
once  the  bold  designs  of  Bismarck  caused  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  St  Petersburg,  especially  during  the  Schleswig- 
Hobtcin  complications  of  1864  and  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict 
of  1866:  but  the  wily  statesman  of  Berlin,  partly  by  argument 
and  partly  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  rautuid  trust  and 
aftectlon  between  the  two  sovereigns,  always  succeeded  in  having 
his  own  way  without  producing  a  rupture,  so  that  during  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Russia  maintained  an  extremely 
benevolent  neutrality,  and  prevented  Austria  and  Italy  from 
taking  part  in  the  struggle.  So  benevolent  was  the  neutrality 
that  the  emperor  William  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  felt  con- 
strained to  write  to  the  tsar  that  he  owed  to  His  Majesty  the 
happy  issue  of  the  campaign  and  would  never  forget  the  fact. 
Having  thus  helped  to  create  the  German  empire,  AJezander  II. 
was  not  likely  to  take  an  active  part  in  destroying  it,  and  Bis- 
marck could  look  forward  confidently  to  a  long  continuance  of  the 
cordial  relations  between  the  two  courts. 

The  second  part  of  the  German  chancellor's  programme,  the 
permanent  conciliation  of  Austria,  was  not  so  easily  carried  out. 
Austria  had  been  the  great  sufferer,  more  perhaps  even 
than  France,  from  Bismarck's  aggressive  policy.    For 
«W|ib  generations  she  had  resisted  strenuously  and  success- 

atnuMar'  fuUy  t j^  efforts  of  the  HohcnzoIIerns  to  play  the  leading 
part  in  Germany,  and  she  had  always  considered  her  own  influence 
in  Germany  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  her  position  as  a 
first-class  power.  By  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1866  and  the 
consequent  treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  had  been  formally  excluded 
from  all  direct  influence  in  German  affairs.  With  these  events 
still  fresh  in  his  recollection,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  support  the  new  empire  created  by  his 


rival  ftt  Aoitria't  cipanie,  And  it  wis  known  that  oa  tbe  ewe 
of  the  F^oco-Gcrnan  War  he  had  been  negotiating  viih  the 
French  govennncnt  for  a  cambined  attack  on  Prassia.    To  aa 
ordinary  statesman  the  task  ol  permanently  condliating  such  a 
power  might  well  have  seemed  hopeless,  but  Bbmarck  did  not 
shrink  from  it,  and  even  before  the  signttture  of  the  treaty  of 
Prague  he  bad  prquuned  the  way  for  attaining  his  object.    "  Wit  b 
regard  to  Austria,"  he  hhoself  eiplained  on  one  occasion,  "  I 
had  two  couftes  open  to  me  after  her  defeat,  either  to  destroy 
her  entirely  or  to  respect  her  integrity  and  prepare  for  our 
future  reconciliation  when  the  fim  of  revenge  had  died  out.    1 
chose  the  latter  eoiane,  because  the  former  would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  act  of  folly.    Supposing  that  Austria  had  dis- 
appeared, consider  the  consequences."    He  then  described  very 
graphjcally  those  probable  consequences,  and  drew  the  con- 
clusion :  "  for  the  sake  of  our  own  life  Austria  must  live.    I  had 
no  hesltatk>n,  therefovsi  and  ever  since  t866  my  constant  effort 
has  been  to  stitch  up  the  great  torn  texture  and  to  re-establish 
amicable  rdatlons  with  our  ancient  associate  of  the  Confedera- 
tion.**   For  this  pufposs  he  tried  to  soothe  Austrian  suscepii^ 
bilities,  and  suggested  confidentially  that  compensation  for  the 
losses  of  territory,  influence  and  prestige  In  Italy  and  Germany 
might  be  found  in  south-eastern  Europe,  especially  by  the 
acquisition  of  Bosnia  and  Hcrtcgovina;  but  so  long  as  his  rival 
Count  Beust  was  minister  for  foreign  aflaws  In  Vienna,  and 
Austria  had  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  recover  her  lest  po&ition 
by  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  Fkance,  these  efforts  had  no 
success.    It  wss  only  when  Prince  Goichakov  had  declined  Count 
Beust 's  advances,  which  took  the  form  of  suggesting  the  abolition 
of  the  BUck  Sea  dauses  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  France 
had  been  paralysed  for  some  yein  by  her  war  with  Gomany, 
that  a  rapproekemeta  between  the  caUneu  of  Vienna  and  Beriin 
became  possible.    Bismarck  lost  no  time  in  making  advances. 
From  the  German  headquarters  at  VeisalUes  he  sent  a  despatdi 
to  Vienna  suggesting  the  estaMishlng  of  more  cordial  reiaiions 
between  the  two  countries,  and  Count  Beust  replied  in  an 
equally  amicable  tone.    Tbe  emperor  Fhuicis  Joaq>h,  finding 
himself  isolated,  had  evidently  accepted  the  inevitable  with 
his  customary  resignation,  and  abandoned  his  dreams  oi  again 
playing  the  leadhig  part  in  Germany.    As  a  further  proof  of  the 
change  in  his  dispo^tion  and  aims  he  replaced  Gount  Beust  by 
Count  AndrAssy,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Biflnarck,  and 
who  wished,  as  a  Hungarian,  to  see  Austria  liberated  from  her 
German  entanglement,  and  he  consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  still  closer  the  relations  between  the 
two  governments. 

Bismarck  was  delighted  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  but  he  advanced 
with  hb  usual  caution.  He  gave  it  to  be  clearly  undentood  that 
improvement  in  his  relations  with  Vienna  must  not 
disturb  the  long-established  friendship  with  St  Peters- 
burg. The  tsar,  on  hearing  privately  of  the  intended 
meeting,  gave  a  hint  to  Prince  Reuss,  the  German 
ambassador,  that  he  expected  an  invitation,  and  was  invited 
accordingly.  The  meeting  of  the  three  sovereigns  took  place 
at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  August  1872.  The  three  ministers,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Prince  Gorchakov  and  Count  Andr&ssy,  held  daily 
conferences,  on  the  basb  that  the  Chief  aim  in  view  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  and  that  in  all  important 
international  affairs  the  three  powers  should  consult  with  each 
other  and  act  in  concert.  As  a  result  of  three  days'  consuhatJon 
the  Three  Emperor's  League  was  founded,  without  say  formal 
treaty  being  ^gned.  In  this  way  the  danger  cS  a  powerful 
coalition  being  formed  against  the  young  German  empire  was 
averted,  for  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  France,  Germany  could 
count  on  at  least  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  from  the  other  powers  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  What 
ulterior  designs  Bismarck  may  have  had  in  fbmring  the  league, 
or  "  Alliance  "  as  it  !s  often  called,  must  be  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  wc  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
adopting  the  view  of  a  competent  Russian  authority,  who  defines 
the  policy  of  the  German  chancellor  thus;  "To  make  Austria 
accept  definitively  her  deposition  as  a  Germanic  power,  to  pot 
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bcr  in  perpetual  conflict  wkh  Rq««  in  the  BaUum  PeniiiMila, 
and  to  found  on  that  irrccoacilable  rivalry  the  hcgemooy  of 
Germany." 

For  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  outward  appearance 
of  extreme  cordiality  between  the  three  powers.  They  acted 
together  diplomatically,  and  on  all  suiiabk  occasions  the  three 
aUied  monarchs  exchanged  visits  and  sent  each  other  oon- 
gratulations  and  good  wishes.  There  was,  however,  from  the 
beginning  very  little  genuine  confidence  between  them.  Before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  at  Berlin,  Alexander  II.  and 
his  chancellor  had  conversations  with  the  French  ambassador, 
in  which  they  not  only  showed  that  they  had  suspicions  of  future 
aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  Germany,  but  also  gave  an 
assurance  that  so  long  as  France  fulhiled.her  engagements  to 
Germany  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  A  few  mom  hs  later,  when  the 
emperor  William  paid  his  return  visit  to  the  tsar  in  St  Petersburg, 
a  defensive  convention  was  concluded  by  the  two  monarchs 
behind  the  back  of  their  Austrian  ally.  Without  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  existence  of  this  conventkMi,  the  Austrian  ally 
did  not  feel  comfortable  in  his  new  position.  In  Vienna  the  old 
anti-Prussian  feeling  was  still  strong.  The  so-called  party  of 
the  archdukes  and  the  military  resisted,  the  policy  of  Andrissy, 
aad  sought  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Russia,  so  that 
Getman  support  might  be  unnecessary,  but  as  Bismarck  has 
himself  testified,  "  Russia  did  not  yet  respond.  The  wound 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  Austria  during  the  Crimean  War  was 
not  yet  healed.  Andr&ssy  made  himself  very  popular  in  the 
court  society  of  St  Petersburg  during  his  visit  there  with  his 
imperial  master,  but  the  traditional  suspicion  of  Austrian  policy 
remained."  Altogether,  the  new  league  was  not  a  happy  family. 
So  long  as  all  the  members  of  it  were  content  to  accept  the 
slalus  quot  the  latent  germs  of  dissension  remained  hidden  from 
the  outside  world,  but  as  soon  as  the  tcn^porary  state  of  political 
quietude  was  replaced  by  a  certain  amount  <rf  activity  and  initia^ 
tive,  they  forced  their  way  to  the  surface.  No  one  of  the  three 
powers  regarded  the  status  quo  as  a  satisfactory  permanent 
arrangement.  In  Berlin  much  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  rapid 
financial  and  military  recovery  of  France,  and  voices  were  heard 
suggesting  that  a  new  campaign  and  a  bigger  war  indemnity 
m^t  be  necessaiy  before  the  recuperation  was  complete.  In 
St  Petersbui^  there  was  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of 
any  good  opportunity  for  recovering  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  thereby  removing  the  last 
tangible  results  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  Vienna  there  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Bismarck,  compensation  for  the  losses  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  Thus  each  of  the  members  of  the  league  was  hatching 
secretly  a  little  aggressive  scheme  for  its  own  benefit,  and  the 
danger  for  the  rest  of  Europe  lay  in  the  possibility  of  their 
reconciling  their  schemes  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  agreement 
for  action  in  common.  Fortunately  for  the  onlookers  there  were 
important  conflicting  interests,  and  the  task  of  reconciling  them 
was  extremely  difiicult,  as  the  subsequent  couioe  of  events 
proved. 

The  first  of  the  three  powers  to  move  was  Germfiny.  In 
February  187$  M.  do  Radowiiz  was  despatched  to  St  Peteirsburg 
n»  on  a  secret  mission  in  order  to  discover  whether,  in 

ctf«nif       the  event  of  hostilities  between  Germany  and  France, : 
/£!&  ^      Russia  would  undertake  to  maintain  a  neutral  at t itude 
as  she  had  done  in  1870^x871;  in  that  case  Germany 
might  be  relied  on  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  great  designs 
in  the  East.    Prince  Gorchakov  did  not  take  the  bait  with  the 
alacrity  that  was  expected.    Having  overcome  in  some  measure 
his  hatred  of  Austria,  which  had  distorted  for  so  many  years  his 
political  vision,  he  had  come  to  understand  that  it  was  not  for 
the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  have  as  neighbour  a  powerful 
united  Germany  instead  of  a  weak  confederation  of  small  states, 
and  he  now  pcrcdved  that  it  would  be  a  ^rave  error  of  policy . 
to  allow  Germany  to  destroy  still  nxire  to  her  own  advantage  thej 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  permanently  weakening  France. 
No  doubt  he  desired  to  recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia  and 
to  raise  Russian  prestige  in  the  East,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  run  the 


risk  of  exhtoK  %  great  EuropKan  «ar>  aod  he  beUevtd  that  what 
he  desired  might  be  effected  without  war  by  the  diplomatic  skill 
which  had  warded  off  EuropcsM  ioterventioii  during  the  Polish 
troubles  of  1863,  and  had  recovered  for  Russia  her  freedom  of 
action  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Franco-Ptusian  War  of 
1870-71.  In  reply,  therefore,  bo  M.  de  Radowita'a  iwiuiries  and 
suggestions,  he  dedaitd  that  the  Ruauan  court  fostered  no 
ambitious  designs  in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  and  desired  only 
peace  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  9m,  with  pesaibly  an 
atneXoration  in  the  miierable  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  sultan.  This  rebuff  did  not  sofike  to  dispel  the  gathering 
storm.  The  warlike  agitation  in  the  German  inspired  press 
continued,  and  the  French  gorenunent  became  tharoughly 
alaraked.  General  Lefld,  the  French  ambassador  in  8t  Peteiv 
burg,  was  instructed  to  sound  the  Russian  govefwaent  on  the 
subject.  Prince  Gorchakov  willingly  assured  lum  that  Rus^ 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  incline  the  Berlin  cabinet  to  moderir 
tion  and  peace,  and  that  the  emperor  would  take  advantage  of  his 
forthcoming  visit  to  Berlin  to  influence  the  emperor  WiUiaa 
in  this  sense.  A  few  days  later  General  Lefl6  received  similar 
assurances  from  the  emperor  himself,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  British  government  volunteered  to  work  likewise  in  the 
cause  oi  peace.  Representations  were  aeoord^gly  made  by  both 
governments  during  the  tsar's  visit  to  Berlin,  .and  both  the 
emperor  William  and  his  chancellor  declared  that  thiore  Was  no 
intention  of  attacking  France.  The  danger  of  war,  n^ttia 
which  the  well-informed  German  press  believed  to  be.  ««rf 
"  in  sight,"  was  thus  averted,  but  the  incident  sowed  ^flSII?' 
the  seeds  of  future  troubles,  by  awakening  in  Bismarck  '^ 
a  bitter  personal  resentment  against  his  Russian  colIeagu& 
By  certain  incautious  remarks  to  those,  around  him,  and  stiU 
more  by  a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  Russia  abroad,  dated 
Berlin  and  bcginm'ng  with  the  words  mainttnant  la  paix  est 
assurie,  Gorchakov  seemed  to  take  to  himself  the  credit  of 
having  checkmated  Bismarck  and  saved  Europe  from  a  great 
war.  Bismarck  resented  bitterly  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  hu 
old  friend,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  have  reason  to 
regret  it.  In  the  Russian  official  world  it  is  generally  b<^eved 
that  he  took  his  revenge  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  ths 
congress  of  Berlin.  However  this  may  be,  he  has  himself 
explained  that  "  the  first  cause  of  coldness  "  was  the  above 
incident,  "  when  Gorchakov,  aided  by  Decazes,  wanted  to  play 
at  my  expense  the  part  of  a  savioiur  of  France,  to  represent  me 
as  the  enemy  of  European  peace,  and  to  procure  for  himself  a 
triumphant  quos  €go  to  arrest  by  a  word  and  shatter  my  dark 
designsi "  In  any  case  the  incident  marks  the  beginm'ng  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  relations  of  the  three  powers;  henceforth 
Bismarck  can  no  longer  count  on  the  unqualified  support  of 
Russia,  and  in  controlling  the  Russo-Aitstrian  rivahry  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  while  professing  to  be  impartial,  he  will  lean  to 
the  side  of  Count  Andr&ssy  rather  than  to  that  of  Prince  Gorohar 
kov.  He  is  careful,  however,  not  to  carry  this  tendency  so  far 
as  to  produce  a  rapprachenurU  between  Russia  and  France. 
The  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance  hostile  to  Germany 
is  already  ^appearing  on  the  political  hocixon,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

The  next  move  in  the  aggressive  game  was  made  by  Austria, 
with  the  connivance  of  Russia.  During  the  summer  of  1875 
an  insurrection  of  the  Christian  Slavs  in  Herzegovina,  whicli 
received  support  from  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Monte* 
negro  and  Servia,  was  fostered  by  the  Austrian  authorities  and 
encouraged  by  the  Russian  consuls  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  A 
European  concert  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
disturbance  by  means  of  local  administrative  reforms,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  powers  failed,  because  the  insurge;nta  hoped  to 
obtain  complete  liberation  from  Turkish  ^ule;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  with  a  view  to  promoting  this  solution, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  There- 
upon Russia  began  to  show  her  hand  more  openly.  The  govern- 
ment allowed  volunteers  to  be  recruited  in  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  general  Chernayev,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  Central  Asia,  was  appointed  to  the 
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command  of  the  Servian  army.  When  the  ball  had  thus  been 
set  rolling,  the  two  powers  chiefly  concerned  considered  that  the 
Aatin*  ^*™*  *""*  come  for  embodying  the  result  of  their  in- 
Ru—iam  formal  confidential  pourparlers  in  a  secret  agreement, 
which  is  known  as  the  convention  of  Reichstadt ,  because 
it  was  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  emperors  in 
the  little  Bohemian  town  of  that  name.  It  bore  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  July  1876 — exactly  a  week  after  Servia  and 
Montenegro  had  declared  wai^*-and  it  contained  the  following 
stipulations:  (t)  That  so  long  as  the  struggle  which  had  just 
begun  remained  undecided,  the  two  sovereigns  should  refrain 
from  interference,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  principalities 
being  defeated,  any  modification  of  the  territorial  <x  political 
tiatus  quo  ante  to  their  detriment  should  be  prevented;  (2)  that 
in  the  event  of  the  prhidpalities  proving  victorious,  and  territorial 
changes  taking  place,  Austria  should  claim  compensation  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Russia  should  demand  the  resti- 
tution of  the  portion  of  Bessarabia  which  she  had  lost  by  the 
Crimean  War;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  two  powers  should  act  together  to  create 
autonomous  prindpalittes  in  European  Turkey,  to  unite  Thessaly 
and  Crete  to  Greece,  and  to  proclaim  Constantinople  a  free  town. 
The  contracting  parties  evidently  expected  that  thv  two  princi- 
palities would  be  victorious  in  their  struggle  with  the  Porte, 
and  that  the  compensations  mentioned  would  be  secured  without 
a  great  European  war.  Their  expectations  were  disappointed. 
Montenegro  made  a  brave  stand  ag&inst  superior  forces,  but 
before  five  months  had  passed  Servia  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  Russia  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  her 
prot<g6.  A  Russian  ultimatum  stopped  the  advance  of  i  he  Turks 
<m  Belgrade,  and  an  armtsticci  subsequently  transformed  into  a 
peace,  was  signed. 

Russia  and  Austria  had  now  to  choose  between  abandoning 
their  schemes  and  adopting  some  other  course  of  action,  and  un- 
foreseen  inadents  contributed  towards  making  them 
fjjaSa!  Mlect  the  hitter  alternative.  In  June  1876  an  attempt 
at  insurrection  in  Bulgaria  had  been  repressed  with 
savage  brutality  by  the  Turks,  and  the  details,  as  they  became 
known  some  weeks  hter,  produced  much  indignation  all  over 
Eun^.  In  England  the  exdtement,  fanned  by  the  ek>quence  of 
Gladstone,  became  intense,  and  compelled  the  Disraeli  cabinet 
to  take  part,  very  reluctantly,  in  a  diplomatic  campaign,  with 
the  object  of  imposing  radical  reforms  on  Turkey.  In  Russia  the 
excitement  and  indignation  were  equally  great,  and  the  tsar 
gradually  formed  the  resolution  that  if  the  powers  would  not  act 
collectively  and  energetically,  so  as  to  compd  the  Forte  to  yield, 
he  would  undertake  the  work  single-handed.  This  resolution 
he  announced  publicly  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Moscow  on  the 
10th  of  November  1876.  The  powers  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
separate  Russian  action,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  they  agreed 
tohdd  a  conference  in  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  indudng 
the  Porte  to  introduce  the  requisite  reforms.  The  Porte  was  at 
that  moment  under  the  Influence  of  popular  patriotic  exdtement 
which  made  it  indisposed  to  accept  orders,  or  even  well-meant 
advice,  from  governments  more  or  less  hostile  to  it,  and  the 
inconsiderate  mode  of  procedure  suggested  by  General  Ignatiev, 
and  adopted  by  the  other  delegates,  ma(te  it  still  more  un- 
concilialory.  At  the  first  plenary  sitting  of  the  conference 
the  proceedings  were  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  artillery,  and 
the  Turkish  representative  expkiined  that  the  salvo  was  in 
honour  of  the  new  Ottoman  constitution,  which  was  being 
promulgated  by  the  sultan.  The  inference  suggested  was  that 
as  Turkey  had  spontaneously  entered  on  the  path  of  liberal 
and  constitutional  reform  for  all  Ottoman  subjects,  it  became 
superfluous  and  absurd  to  talk  of  small  reforms  for  particular 
provinces,  such  as  the  conference  was  about  to  propose.  The 
deliberations  continued,  but  finally  the  Porte  refused  to  accept 
what  the  plenipotentiaries  considered  an  inedudbte  minhnum, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  without  (Staining  any  practical 
result.  The  tsar's  Moscow  declaration  about  employing  single- 
handed  the  requisite  coercive  measures  now  came  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  order  to  make  a  successful  aggressive  move  on  Turkey, 
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Russia  had  first  df  all  to  secure  ler  rear  and  flank  by  an  arraase- 
mcnt  with  her  two  allies.  In  Beriin  she  encountered  no  diffi- 
culties. Bismarck  had  no  objection  to  seeing  Russia  weaken 
herself  in  a  struggle  with  Turkey,  provided  she  did  not  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  he  could  prevent  by  dipkmntic  means  any  such  catastr<^he. 
He  was  indined,  therefore,  to  encourage  rather  than  restrain  the 
bellicose  tendeitdes  of  St  Petersburg.  In  Vienna  the  task  of 
coming  to  a  definite  arrangement  was  much  more  difficult,  and 
it  was  Only  after  protracted  and  laborious  negotiations  that  a 
convention  was  concluded  on  the  x5th  of  January  1877,  and 
formaUy  signed  three  months  later.  It  was  a  development  of  the 
agreement  of  Reichstadt,  modified  according  to  the  changes  sn 
the  situation,  but  retaining  the  essential  prindple  that  in  the 
event  of  the  territorial  sJaius  ^uo  being  altered,  Russia  should 
recover  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  should  get 
Bosnia  and  a  part  of  Herzegovina.  Having  made  these  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  Russk  began  the  campaign  simultane- 
ously in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  after  many  revenes  and 
enormous  sacrifices  of  Mood  and  treasure,  she  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  the  Turks  the  *'  preliminary  peace  "  of  San  Stefano 
(jrd  March  1878).  That  peace  was  negotiated  with  very  little 
consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  other  powers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  terms  of  it  became  known  In  Vienna  and  London  there 
wns  an  outburst  of  indignation.  In  negotiating  the 
treaty  General  Ignatiev  had  ignored  the  wishes  of 
Austria,  and  had  even,  according  to  the  contention 
of  Andr&ssy,  infringed  the  convention  signed  at  the  begxnning 
of  the  war.  However  this  may  be,  the  peace  of  San  Stefano 
brought  to  the  surface  the  latent  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  two  empires.  Russia's  aim  was  to  create  a  big  Bulgaria 
under  the  influence  of  St.  Petersbui|f,  and  to  emancipate  Servia 
and  Montenegro  as  far  as  possible  from  Austrian  inflnence, 
whereas  Austria  ot>jected  to  the  creation  of  any  large  Slav  state 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  insisted  on  maintaining  her  influence 
at  Belgrade  and  Tsetlgne  (Cettnje).  In  vain  Prince  Gordiakov 
endeavoured  t6  condllate  Austra  and  to  extract  from  Count 
Andr&ssy  a  clear  statement  of  the  terms  he  would  accept.  Count 
Andr&ssy  was  in  no  hurry  to  extricate  Russia  from  her  difficulties, 
and  suggested  that  the  whole  questicm  should  be  submitted  to 
a  European  congress.  The  suggestion  was  endorsed  by  Great 
Britain,  which  likewise  objected  to  the  San  Stefano  arrange- 
ments, and  Bismarck  declined  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 

Decdved  in  her  expectations  of  active  support  Tram  her  two 
allies,  Russia  found  hetself  in  an  awkward  position.  From  a 
military  point  of  view  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  either  with  Austria  or  with  England, 
because  the  communications  of  her  army  before  Constantinople 
with  its  base  could  be  cut  by  these  two  powers  acting  in  concert 
—the  land  route  bdng  dominated  by  Austria,  and  the  Black  Sea 
route  by  the  British  fleet,  which  was  at  that  time  anchored 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  efforts  to 
obtain  the  support  of  her  two  allies  against  the  demands  of 
England  had  fafled,  negotiations  were  opened  in  London,  and 
on  the  30th  of  May  a  secret  convention  was  signed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Cotmt  Schuvalov.  By  that  agreement  the 
obstacles  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  were  removed.  The 
congress  met  in  Berlin  on  the  xjth  of  June,  and  after 
many  prolonged  sittings  and  much  secret  negotiation 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  on  the  X3th  of  July. 
By  that  treaty  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Stefano  was 
considerably  modified.  The  big  Bulgaria  defined  hy  General 
Ignatiev  was  divided  into  three  portions,  the  part  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans  being  transformed  into  a  vassal  princi- 
pality, the  part  between  the  Balkans  and  the  Rhodope  being 
made  into  an  autonomous  province,  called  Eastern  Rtunclia,  under 
a  Christian  governor  named  by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the 
powers,  and  the  rchiainder  being  placed  again  under  the  direct 
rule  of  the  Porte.  The  independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia  and 
Rumania  was  formally  xccogniscd,  and  each  of  these priQdpalities 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory.  Rumania,  however, 
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in  rttttm  for  (he  Dobnidja,  vMch  h  professed  not  (o  desire, 
was  obliged  to  give  back  to  Russia  the  portion  of  Bessarabia 
ceded  after  the  Crimean  War.  In  Asia  Minor  Russia  agreed 
to  confide  her  annexations  to  the  districts  of  Kats,  Ardahan 
and  Batum,  and  to  restore  to  Turkey  the  remainder  of  the  occu- 
pied territory.  As  a  set-off  against  the  large  acquisitions  of  the 
Slavlraces,  (he  powers  recommended  that  the  sultan  should  cede 
to  ( he  kingdom  of  Greece  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus, 
under  the  form  of  a  rcclifkation  of  frontiers.  At  first  the  sultan 
refused  to  act  on  this  recommendation,  but  in  March  t88i  a 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  Greece  obtained  Thessaly 
without  l£pirus.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  to  be  occupied 
and  administered  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  Austrian 
authorities  were  to  have  the  right  of  making  roads  and  keep- 
ing  garrisons  in  the  district  of  Novi-Bazar,  wbidi  lies  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro.  In  all  the  provinces  of  European 
Turkey  for  which  special  arrangements  were  not  made  in  the 
treaty,  the  Porte  undertook  (Art.  23)  to  introduce  organic 
statutes  similiir  to  that  of  Crete,  adapted  to  the  local  conditions. 
This  article,  like  many  of  the  subordinate  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  remained  a  dead  letter.  We  may  mention  specially  Art. 
61,  in  which  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  to  realize  without 
delay  the  ameliorations  and  reforms  required  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  safety  against 
the  Circassians  and  Kurds.  Equally  unreliable  proved  the  scheme 
of  Lord  Beaconsfidd  to  secure  good  administration  throughout 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  introduction  of  reforms  under 
Brltah  control,  and  to  prevent  the  further  expansion  of  Russia 
in  that  direction  by  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Porte. 
gg—  A  convention  to  that  effect  was  duly  signed  at  Con- 
rtiirlm.  stantinople  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress (4th  June  1878),  but  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  actually  realized  was  the  occupation  and  administration  of 
Cyprus  by  the  British  government.  The  new  frontiers  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  subsequently  rectified  by  the 
trcatyofBcriin,  arc  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch-map. 

The  secret  schemes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  defined  in  the  agreement  of  Reichstadt  and  the  subsequent 
Austro- Russian  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  thus  been  realized.  Russia 
had  recovered  the  lost  portion  of  Bessarabia,  and  Austria  had 
practically  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  though  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan  over  the  two  provinces  was  maintained. 
But  Russia  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results,  which  seemed 
to  her  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  imposed  on 
her  by  the  war,  and  her  dissatisfaction  led  to  a  new  group- 
ing of  the  powers.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Beriin  congress 
Bismarck  bad  announced  publicly  that  he  would  refrain  from 
taking  udes  with  any  of  the  contending  parlies,  and  would 
confine  himself  to  playing  the  part  of  an  honest  broker.  The 
announcement  was  received  by  the  Russians  with  astonishment 
and  indignation.  What  they  expected  was  not  an  impartial 
arbiter,  but  a  cordial  and  useful  friend  in  need.  In  1871  the 
emperor  William,  as  we  have  seen,  had  spontaneously  decbred 
to  the  tsar  that  Germany  owed  to  His  Majesty  the  happy  issue 
of  the  war,  and  that  she  would  never  forget  it,  and  we  may  add 
that  on  that  occasion  he  signed  himself  "  Your  ever  grateful 
Friend."  Now,  in  1878,  when  the  moment  had  come  for  pay- 
ing at  least  an  instalment  of  this  debt,  and  when  Russia  was 
being  compelled  to  make  concessions  which  she  described  as 
incompatible  with  her  dignity,  Bismarck  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  honest  brokerage.  The  indignation  in  all  classes 
was  intense,  and  the  views  commonly  held  regard- 
ing Bismarck's  "  duplicity  "  and  "  treachery  "  were 
supposed  to  receive  ample  confirmation  during  the 
sittings  of  the  congress  and  the  following  six  months. 
On  the  4th  of  February  1870  Prince  Gorchakov  wrote 
to  the  ambassador  in  Vienna.  "  Needless  to  say,  that  in  our  eyes 
the  Three  Emperors*  Alliance  Is  practically  torn  m  pieces  by  the 
conduct  of  our  two  alh\s.  At  present  it  remains  for  us  merely  to 
termmate  the  liquidation  of  the  past,  and  to  seek  henceforth 
support  in  ourselves  alone."  The  same  view  of  the  situation  was 
taken  In  Berlin  and  Vienna,  thout^h  ihe  result  was  altribuied,  o{ 


nnaU 


course,  to  diffeMnt  causes,  and  ttra  dangdr  of  serious  complica- 
tions became  so  great  that  Bismarck  concluded  With  Andrftssy  in 
the  following  October  (1879)  a  formal  defensive  alliance,  which 
was' avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and  which  subsequMitly 
developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance,  directed  against  Russia  and 
France. 

The  causes  of  the  rupttire  are  variously  described  by  the 
different  parties  interested.  According  to  Bismarck  the  Russian 
government  began  a  venomous  campaign  against  Germany  in  the 
press,  and  collected,  with  apparently  hostile  intentions,  enormous 
masses  of  troops  near  the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers,  whilst 
the  tsar  adopted  in  his  correspondence  with  the  emperor  William 
an  arrogant  and  menacing  tone  which  could  not  be  tolerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  decbre  that  the  so<alled 
Press-Campaign  was  merely  the  spontaneous  public  expression 
of  the  prevailing  disappointment  among  all  classes  in  Russia, 
that  the  military  preparations  had  a  purely  defennve  character, 
and  that  the  fsar^s  remailu,  which  roused  Bismarck's  ire.  did 
not  transgress  the  limits  of  friendly  expostulation  such  as 
sovereigns  hi  close  friendly  relations  might  naturally  employ. 


Subsequent  revelations  tend  rather  to  confirm  the  Russian  view. 
After  an  exhausting  war  and  without  a  single  powerful  ally, 
Russia  was  not  likely  to  provoke  wantonly  a  great  war  with 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  press  attacks  were  not  more  violent 
than  those  which  frequently  appear  in  newspapera  which  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  German  foreign  office,  and  the  accusa- 
tions about  the  arrogant  attitude  and  menacing  tone  of  Alexander 
II.  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  bis  known  character,  and  are 
refuted  by  the  documents  since  published  by  Dr  Busch.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  self-willed  chancellor  was  actuated 
by  nervous  irritation  and  personal  feeling  more  than  by  con- 
siderations of  statecraft.  His  imperial  master  was  not  convinced 
by  his  arguments,  and  showed  great  reluctance  to  permit  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria.  Finally,  with 
much  searching  of  heart,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  ol  his 
minister;  but  in  thus  committing  an  unfriendly  act  towards  his 
old  ally,  he  so  softened  the  blow  that  the  personal  good  relations 
between  the  two  sovereigns  suffered  merely  a  momentary  inter- 
ruption. Bismarck  himself  soon  recognizni  that  the  permanent 
estrangement  of  Russia  would  be  a  grave  mistake  of  policy,  and 
the  very  next  year  (1880).  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance  between  the  two  cabinets  were  begun.  Nor  did  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Russia  of  Alexander  III.,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  systematically  hostile  to  Germans, 
produce  a  rupture,  as  was  expected.  Six  months  after  his 
father's  death,  the  young  tsar  met  the  old  kaiser  at  Danzig 
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(S«punib«r  i8Si),  tnd  loiDe  piogrtit  was  made  towards  a  com- 
plete reocwal  of  the  traditional  frieodship.  Immediately  alier- 
warda  a  further  step  was  taken  towards  re<esUblishing  the  old 
state  of  things  with  regard  also  to  Austria.  On  his  return  to 
St  Petersburg,  Alexander  III.  remembered  that  he  had  received 
some  time  previously  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
emperor  Fraacis  Joseph,  and  he  now  replied  to  it  very  cordially, 
relerring  to  the  meeting  at  X>anzig,  and  describing  the  emperor 
William  as  "  that  venerable  friend  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  common  bonds  of  a  profound  affection."  The  words 
foreshadowed  a  revival  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League,  which 
actually  took  place  three  years  later. 

The  removal  of  ail  immediate  danger  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance  did  not  prevent  Bismarck  from  strengthening  in  other 

ways  the  diplomatic  position  of  Germany,  and  the 
M<r  Tv^Zf  '^^^^  ^'  ^^  effortssoon  became  apparent  in  the  alliance 
4JHaM».     of  Italy  with  the  two  central  powers.    Ever  since  the 

Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  more  eq)cciaUy 
since  the  congress  of  Berlin  in  2878,  the  Italian  government  had 
shown  itself  restless  and  undecided  in  its  foreign  policy.  As  it 
was  to  France  that  Italy  owed  her  emancipation  from  Austrian 
rale,  it  seemed  natural  that  the  two  countries  should  remain 
allies,  but  anything  like  cordial  co-operation  was  prevented  by 
conflicting  interests  and  hostile  feeling.  The  French  did  not 
consider  the  acquisition  of  Savoy  and  Nice  a  suffident  com* 
pensation  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  to  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity,  and  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care  to  remember,  that 
their  own  government  was  greatly  to  Uame  for  the  passive 
attitude  of  Italy  in  the  hour  of  their  great  nalional  misfortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of  bitterness  against 
France  bad  been  gradually  accumulating  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Italians.  As  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  war  of  1859,  popular 
opinion  had  been  freely  expressed  against  Napoleon  III.,  because 
he  had  failed  to  keep  bis  promise  of  liberating  Italy  "from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  feeling  was  revived  and  intensified 
when  it  became  known  that  he  was  opposing  the  annexation  of 
central  and  southern  Italy,  and  that  he  obtained  Savoy  and  Nice 
as  the  price  of  partly  withdrawing  his  opposition..  Subsequently, 
in  the  war  of  x866,  he  was  supposed  to  have  insidted  Italy  by 
making  her  conclude  peace  with  Austria,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  Venetia,  before  she  could  wipe  out  the  humiliation 
of  her  defeats  at  Custozza  and  Lissa.  Then  came  the  French 
protection  of  the  pope^s  temporal  power  as  a  constant  source  of 
irritation,  producing  occasional  explosions  of  violent  hostiUty, 
as  when  the  new  Chassepot  rifles  were  announced  to  have 
"  worked  wonders  **  among  the  Garibaldians  at  Menta  na.  When 
the  Second  Empire  was  replaced  by  the  Republic,  the  relations 
did  not  improve.  French  statesmen  of  the  Thiers  school  had 
always  condemned  the  imperial  policy  of  permitting  and  even 
encouraging  the  creation  of  large,  powerful  states  on  the  French 
frontiers,  and  Thiers  himself  pubUcly  attributed  to  this  policy 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  With  regard  to  Italy,  he  said 
openly  that  he  regretted  what  had  been  done,  though  he  had  no 
intention  of  undoing  it.  The  first  part  of  this  statement  was 
carefully  noted  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  part  was  accepted  with 
scepticism.  In  any  case  his  hand  might  perhaps  be  forced, 
for  in  the  first  republican  chamber  the  monarchical  and  clerical 
element  was  very  strong,  and  it  persistently  attempted  to  get 
something  done  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power.  Even  when  the 
party  of  the  Left  undertook  the  direction  of  afTairs  in  1876,  the 
government  did  not  become  anti-clerical  in  its  foreign  policy, 
and  Italian  statesmen  resigned  themselves  to  a  position  of  political 
isolation.  The  position  had  Its  advantages.  Events  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  foreshadowed  a  great  European  war,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  event  of  Europe's  being  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  Italy  might  have  the  honour  and  the  advantage 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  power.  By  maintaim'ng  good  rela- 
tions with  all  her  neighbours  and  carefully  avoiding  all  in- 
convenient entanglemenis,  she  might  come  forward  at  the  critical 
moment  and  dictate  her  own  terms  to  either  of  the  contending 
part  ies.  or  offer  her  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  Machia- 
vellian policy  did  not  give  the  expected  results.    Being  friends 


with  everybody  In  a  general  vay  nay  be  the  beat  coarae  for  as 
old,  conservative  country  which  desires  merely  the  mainteoance 
of  the  sMus  qm^t  but  it  does  not  secure  the  energetic  diplomatic 
support  required  by  a  young  enterprising  state  which  wishes  to 
increase  its  territory  and  influence.  At  the  congress  of  Berlin, 
when  several  of  the  powers  got  territorial  acquisitions,  Italy 
got  nothing.  The  ItaJians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assuming, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  from  all  European  com- 
plications  they  had  a  right  to  obtain  some  tangible  advantage, 
were  naturally  disappointed,  and  they  attributed  their  misfortune 
to  their  political  isolation.  The  policy  of  th^  free  hand  conse- 
quently fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  desire  for  a  close,  cfikient 
alliance  revived.  But  with  what  power  or  powers  should  an 
alliance  be  made?  The  remnants  of  the  old  parly  of  action, 
who  still  carried  the  Ilaiia  Irredenta  banner,  had  an  answer 
ready.  They  recommended  that  alliances  should  be  concluded 
with  a  view  to  wresting  from  Austria  the  Trentino  and  Trieste, 
with  Dalmatia,  perhaps,  into  the  bargain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  and  the  Moderates  considered  that  the  question 
of  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  was  much  k*ss  important  than  that  of 
political  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  A  strong  Austria  waa 
required,  it  was  said,  to  bar  the  way  of  Russia  to  the  Adriatic, 
and  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  unchecked  her  policy 
of  transforming  the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake.  Con- 
siderations of  this  kind  led  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  Italy 
should  draw  closer  to  the  powers  of  central  Europe.  So  the 
question  appeared  from  the  standpoint  of  "  la  haute  politique." 
From  the  less  elevated  standpoint  of  iounediate  political  inr 
terests,  it  presented  conflicting  considerations.  A  rapprockcmcni 
with  the  central  powers  might  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  thereby  increase  the  financial 
and  economic  difficulties  with  which  the  young  kingdom  was 
struggling,  whereas  a  rapprockement  with  France  would  certainly 
excite  the  hostility  of  Bismarck,  who  was  retiring  from  the 
KuJturkampf  and  journeying  towards  Canossa,  and  who  might 
'  possibly  conciliate  the  pope  by  helping  him  to  recover  his  temporal 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  Italy.  Altogether  the  problem 
was  a  very  complicated  one.  The  conflicting  currents  so  nearly 
balanced  each  other,  that  the  question  as  to  which  way  the  ship 
would  drift  might  be  decided  by  a  little  squall  of  popular  senti- 
ment.   A  very  big  squall  was  brewing. 

During  the  congress  of  Berlin  the  French  government  was 
very  indignant  when  it  discovered  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
recently  made  a  secret  convention  with  the  sultan  for 
the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  in  order  to  calm 
Its  resentment  Lord  Salisbury  gave  M.  Waddingtoa 
to  understand  that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  France 
would  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  which  she 
had  long  coveted.  Though  the  conversations  on  the  subject  and 
a  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  were  kept  strictly  secret,  the 
Italian  government  soon  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  it  was  at  first 
much  alarmed.  It  considered,  in  common  with  Italians  ^ner- 
ally,  that  Tunis,  on  the  ground  of  historic  right  and  of  national 
interests,  should  be  reserved  for  Italy,  and  that  an  extension  of 
French  territory  in  that  direction  would  destroy,  to  the  detriment 
of  Italy,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  These 
apprehensions  were  calmed  for  a  time  by  assurances  given  to  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris.  M.  Gambetta  assured  General 
Cialdini  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Italy  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  of  France,  and  M.  Waddington  declared,  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  so  long  as  he  remained  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
nothing  of  the  sort  would  be  done  by  France  without  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  cabinet  of  Rome.  M.  Waddington 
honourably  kept  his  word,  but  his  successor  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  assurance;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Italians  were  trying  systematically  to  establish  their  influence 
in  the  Regency  at  the  expense  of  France,  the  French  authorities, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Tunisian  tribe  called  the  Kroumirs  had 
committed  depredations  in  Algeria,  sent  an  armed  force  into 
the  Regency,  and  imposed  on  the  bey  the  Bardo  treaty,  which 
transformed  Tunis  into  a  French  protectorate. 

The  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  a  country 
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which  the  ludian  had  raukol  out  for  themielves  m  neccasaiy 
lor  the  defence  and  colonial  expansion  of  the  kingdom  had  the 
effect  which  Gambetta  had  foreseen^it  made  Italy,  for  a  tune 
at  least,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  France^  Whilst  the  French 
were  giving  free  expression  to  their  patriotic  esultation,  and  even 
Gambetta  himself,  in  defiance  of  what  he  had  said  to  Cialdtni, 
^ras  congratulating  Jules  Ferry  on  having  restored  France  to 
her  place  among  the  nations,  the  Italians  were  trying  to  smother 
their  indignation  and  to  discover  some  means  of  retrieving  what 
they  had  losL  The  only  remedy  seemed  to  be  to  secure  foreign 
alliances,  and  there  was  now  no  hesitation  as  to  where  they 
should  be  sought.  Simple  people  in  Italy  imagined  that  if  an 
a|i?aiw»  had  been  concluded  sooner  with  Gcnnany  atid  Austria, 
these  powers  would  have  prevented  France  from  trampling  on 
the  sacred  interests  of  Italy.  This  idea  was  entirely  erroneous, 
because  Austria  had  Ht tie  or  no  intereU  in  the  Tunisian  Question, 
suid  Bismarck  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  Fiance  embark  on  an 
enterprise  which  distracted  her  attention  from  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  removed  all  danger  of  a  Fraiico-Italiaa  aUiaAcew  The  Ulusion, 
however,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  Italian  public  opinion. 
The  government  was  now  urged  to  oondude  without  further  delay 
an  fi|iianri»  with  the  central  powers,  and  the  recommendation 
mwA  not  unwelcome  to  the  king,  because  most  of  the  Italian 
Gallophils  bad  anti'dynaatic  and  r^ublican  tendencies,  and  he 
was  natunUy  disposed  to  draw  nearer  to  governments  viiich 
prodalmed  themselves  the  defenders  of  monarchical  institutioos 
and  the  opponents  of  revolutionary  agitation.  After  piotacted 
negotiations,  la  which  Italy  tried  fo  vain  to  secure  protection 
for  her  own  separate  inteiests  in  the  Meditenanean,  defensive 
treaties  of  alliance  were  concluded  with  the  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  in  May  i88s.  Though  the  Italian  statesmen 
did  not  secure  by  these  treaties  aU  they  wanted,  they 
felt  that  the  kingdom  was  protected  against  any 
aggressive  designs  which  might  be  entertained  1^ 
Fiance  <Mr  the  Vatican,  and  when  the  treaties  were  renewed  in 
1887  they  succeeded  in  getting  somewhat  more  favourable 
conditions. 

By  the  creation  of  this  Triple  Alliance,  which  stiU  subsists,  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Germany  was  greatly  strengthened,  but 
Bismarck  was  still  haunted  by  the  apprehension  of  a  Franco- 
Russian  aUianoe,  and  he  made  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the 
old  cordial  relations  with  the  court  o(  St  Petersburg.  He  was 
bold  enough  to  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  Austro-German 
treaty  of  October  1879,  avowedly  directed  against  Russia,  and 
the  new  Triple  Alliance,  by  which  the  Austro-German  Alliance 
was  strengthened,  be  might  resuscitate  the  Three  Empenws' 
League  in  such  a  iosm  as  to  ensure,  even  more  effectually  than 
he  bad  done  on  the  former  occasion,  the  preponderance  of 
Germany  in  the  arrangement.  With  this  object  be  threw  out  a 
hint  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  M.  Sabourof,  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  that  the  evil  results  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  might  be 
counteracted  by  a  formal  agreement  between  the  three  emperors. 
The  suggestion  was  transmitted  privately  by  M.  Sabourof  to  the 
isar ,  and  was  f  avouraUy  received.  Alexander  III.  was  disquieted 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Nihilist  agitation,  and  was  not  averse 
from  drawing  closer  to  the  conservative  powers;  and  as  he  desired 
tranquillity  for  some  time  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  be  was  glad 
to  have  security  that  his  rival  would  do  nothing  in  that  part 
of  the  world  without  a  previous  understanding.  M.  de  Gicrs, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Prince  Gorchakov  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  accordingly  despatched  to  Friedrichsruh  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  Bismarck.  The  practical  result  of  the 
meeting  was  that  negotiations  between  the  two  governments 
were  begun,  and  on  the  a  1st  of  March  1884  a  formal  document 
was  signed  in  BerUn.  About  six  months  later,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  three  emperors  met  at  Skiemevice  and  ratified 
0,^  the  agreemeut.  Thus,  without  any  modification  of  the 
iaiwiiwai  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  directed  against  Russia,  the 
«««2^  dd  Three  Emperors*  League,  which  included  Russia, 
"^  was  nndved.  Germany  and  Austria,  being  members 
of  both,  were  doubly  protected,  for  in  the  event  of  being 
atta^od  ibcy  could  count  on  at  least  the  beoavolant  neuicality 
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of  both  Russia  and  Ita^.    France  was  thereby  complete^ 
isolated. 

in  drawing  up  the  secret  treaty  of  Skiemevice,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ckej-d'taare  of  Bismarckian  diplomacy,  the 
German  chancellor's  chief  aims  evidently  were  to  paralyse 
Russia  by  yoking  her  to  Germany  and  Austria,  to  isolate  France, 
and  to  realise  his  old  scheme  of  holding  the  balance  between 
Russia  and  Austria  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  With  a  view  to 
attaining  the  first  two  objects  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  one 
of  the  three  powers  were  forced  to  make  war  on  a  fourth  power, 
the  two  other  contracting  parties  should  observe  a  benevolent 
neutratity  towards  their  ally.  If  we  may  believe  a  welUinformed 
Russian  authority,  Bismarck  wished  it  to  be  ^pdersiood  that  in 
the  event  of  two  of  the  powers  being  at  war  with  a  fourth,  the 
stipulation  about  benevoknt  neutrality  should  still  hold  good, 
but  Alexander  III.  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
remain  a  passive  spectator  of  a  duel  in  which  France  would  be 
confronted  by  two  antagonists.  In  his  third  object  Bismarck 
was  successful,  for  it  was  expressly  laid  down  that  in  all  cases 
of  a  disagreement  between  two  of  the  parties  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  third  power  should  decide  between  them. 
This  meant,  of  couoe,  that  in  all  discussions  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  the  two  great  rivals  in  the  Eastern  Question,  Bismarck 
should  always  have  a  casting  vote.  In  return  for  all  this,  Russia 
obtained  two  small  concessions:  firstly,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  riiould  seek  to  restrain  the  sultan  from  permitting  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  an  English  fleet,  as  he  bad  done  in 
1878,  when  the  Russian  arnqy  was  before  ConstaniiiK>ple;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  should  not  oppose  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Rumelia,  if  it  was  accomplished  by  the  force  of 
things  and  within  the  limits  traced  by  the  congress  of  Berlin. 

This  new  form  of  the  Three  Emperors'  League  had  all  the 
organic  defects  of  iu  predecessor,  and  was  destined  to  be  still 
more  shortlived.  The  claims  of  Russia  and  Austria  might  be 
reconcilable  in  theory,  but  in  practice  they  were  sure  to  conflict; 
and  however  much  Bismarck  might  try  to  play  the  part  of  an 
honest  broker,  be  was  certain  to  be  suspected  of  opposing 
Russia  and  favounng  Austria.  It  was  therefore  only  during 
a  period  of  political  stagnation  in  south-eastern  Europe  that  the 
arrangement  could  work  smooth^.  The  political  sUgnation 
did  not  last  long.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  had  for  some 
time  been  fretting  under  the  high-handed  interference  of  the 
Russian  agents  in  the  principality,  and  had  begun  to  oppose 
systematically  what  the  Romans  considered  their  legitimate 
influence.  Relations  between  Sofia  and  St  Petersburg  bad 
consequently  become  strained,  when  a  crisis  was 
suddenly  broi«ht  about  by  the  revolution  of  PbUip-  ^^'^ 
popolis  in  September  1885*  The  conspirators  arrested 
and  expelled  the  governor-general,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  sultan  with  the  assent  of  the  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  the  union  of  the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia  with  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  revolution  had  been 
effected  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of  the  regularly 
accredited  Russian  agents  in  Philippopolis,  but  it  had  not 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  and  was 
resented  as  a  new  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Alexander.  When  be  arrived  in  Philippopolis  and  accepted  the 
declaration  of  unioo,  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  protested 
against  any  such  infraction  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  and  the  Porte 
prepared  to  send  an  army  into  the  province.  It  was  restrained 
from  taking  this  step  by  the  amUissadors  in  Constantinople, 
so  that  an  armed  ccmflict  between  Turks  and  Bulgarians  was 
prevented;  but  no  sooner  bad  the  Bulgarians  been  relieved 
from  this  danger  on  their  eastern  frontier,  than  they  were 
attacked  from  the  west  by  the  Servians,  who  were  determined 
to  get  ample  conipeofiation  for  any  advantage  which  the  Bul- 
garians might  obtain.  The  Bulgarian  army  defeated  the  Servians 
at  Slivnitsa  (November  19-20,  1885),  and  was  marching  on 
B«^ade  whenitsadvance  was  stopped  and  an  armistice  arranged 
by  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Austrian  government. 
Following  i|kp  cx%mpk  of  the  Ssrvians,  the  Greeks  were  preparing 
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to  exact  territorial  compenntion  likewise;  but  as  their  mobflija- 
tion  was  a  slow  process,  the  powers  had  time  lo  restrain  them 
from  entering  on  active  boatiliiies,  first  by  an  ullimatum  (April 
}6,  t886),  and  afterwards  by  a  blockade  oC  their  ports  (May  1886). 
By  that  time,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  powers,  a  peace 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia  had  been  signed  at  Buciiarest 
(March  3);  and  with  regard  to  Eastern  Rumelia  a  compromise 
had  been  effected  by  which  the  formal  union  with  the  principality 
was  rejected,  and  the  prince  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  province  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  was  in  reality  union 
in  disguise. 

The  diplomatic  solution  of  the  problem  averted  the  danger 
of  a  European  yar,  but  it  left  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  soon  produced  new  troubles.  Not  only  had  Prince 
Alexander  escaped  punishment  for  his  insubordination  to 
Russia,  but  he  and  the  anti-Russian  party  among  the  Bulgarians 
had  obtained  a  decided  success.  This  could  not  urell  he  tolerated. 
Before  six  months  had  passed  (.\ugu8t  21, 1886)  Prince  Alexander 
was  kidnapped  by  conspirators  in  his  palace  at  Sofia  and  con- 
veyed secretly  to  Russian  Bessarabia.  As  soon  as  the  incident 
was  reported  to  the  tsar,  the  prince  was  released,  and  he  at  once 
returned  to  Sofia,  where  a  counter-revolution  had  been  effected 
in  his  favour;  but  he  considered  his  position  untenable,  and 
formally  abdicated.  A  fortnight  after  his  departure  Oneral 
Kaulbars  arrived  from  St  Petersburg  with  instructions  from  the 
tsar  to  restore  order  in  accordance  with  Russian  interests.  In 
St  Petersburg  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bulgarian  people  were 
still  devoted  to  Russia,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  rise  against 
and  expel  the  politicians  of  the  Nationalist  party  led  by  Stam- 
bolof.  General  Kaulbars  accordingly  made  a  tour  in  the  country 
and  deh'vcred  speeches  to  the  assembled  multitudes,  but  Stam- 
bolof 's  political  organization  counteracted  aU  his  efforts,  and  on 
the  20th  of  November  he  left  Bulgaria  and  took  the  Russian 
consuls  with  him.  Stambolof  maintained  his  position,  suppressed 
energetically  several  insurrectionary  movements,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prince  (July  7, 
1887),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Russia,  who  put  forward  as 
candidate  a  Russian  subject.  Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia. 
Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  oflkially  recognised  by  the  sultan  and 
the  powers,  but  he  continued  to  reign  under  the  direction  of 
Stambolof,  and  the  Russian  government,  passively  accepting 
the  accomplished  facts,  awaited  patiently  a  more  convenient 
moment  for  action. 

These  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  necessarily  affected  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  powers  composing  the  Three  Emperors* 
League.  Austria  could  not  remain  a  passive  and  dirinterested 
spectator  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  Bulgaria.  Her  agents  had 
given  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  Prince  Alexander  in  his 
efforts  to  emancipate  himself  from  Russian  domination;  and 
when  the  prince  was  kidnapped  and  induced  to  abdicate,  Count 
Kalnoky  had  not  concealed  his  intention  of  opposing  further 
aggression.  Bismarck  resisted  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him  from  several  quarters  in  favour  of  the  anti-Russian  party 
in  Bulgaria,  but  he  was  suspected  by  the  Russians  of  siding  with 
Austria  and  secretly  encouraging  the  opposition  to 
*«[jjj*  Russian  influence.  This  revived  the  hatred  against 
atiwMay.  hi™  which  had  been  created  by  his  pro-Austrian 
leanings  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  The  feehng 
was  assiduously  fomented  by  the  Russian  press,  especially  by 
M.  Katkoff,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  Catette,  who  exercised 
great  influence  on  public  opinion  and  had  personal  relations  with 
''  Alexander  III.  On  the  31st  of  July  1886,  three  weeks  before  the 
kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander,  he  had  begun  a  regular  journal- 
istic campaign  against  Germany,  and  advocated  strongly  a  new 
orientation  of  Russian  policy.  M.  de  Giers,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  was  openly  attacked  as  a  partisan  of  the  German  alliance, 
and  his  **  pilgrimages  to  Friedrichsrah  and  Berlin  *'  were  com- 
pared to  the  humiliating  journeys  of  the  old  Russian  grand- 
princes  to  the  Golden  Horde  in  the  time  of  the  Tatar  domination. 
The  moment  had  come,  it  was  said,  for  Russia  to  emancipate 
herself  from  German  diplomatic  thraldom,  and  for  thfspuipose  a 
rafffoehomeiU  with  France  was  suggested.    The  idea  was  well 


received  by  the  public,  and  it  teemed  to  be  not  wnpala table  to 
(he  tsar,  for  the  Moscow  (kaeUe  was  allowed  to  coatinue  its 
attacks  on  M.  de  Giers's  policy  ol  maintaaimig  the  G«BiaB 
alliance.  In  Berlin  such  significant  facts  could  not  fail  to 
produce  uneasinesa,  because  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Bismarck's 
policy  had  always  been  .to  prevent  a  Russo  Frencli  tataUt 
cordtaU.  The  German  press  were  instructed  to  xefuu  the 
arguments  of  their  Russian  coBeagues,  and  10  prove  that  tf 
Rittsia  had  really  loat  her  influence  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
fact  was  due  to  the  blunders  of  her  own  diplomacy.  The  coo- 
troveny  did  not  produce  at  once  a  serious  estiangemoit  between 
the  two  cabinets,  but  it  mariied  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  vsc3- 
lation  on  the  part  of  Alexander  III.  When  the  treaty  of  Skkroe- 
vice  wasabout  to  expire  in  1887,  he  positively  refused  to  renew  the 
Three  Emperors'  League,  but  he  consented  to  make,  witlmut  the 
cognisance  of  Austria,  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  Cennany 
for  three  years.  Not  satisfied  with  this  guarantee  against  the 
danger  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  Bismarck  caused  attacks 
to  be  made  in  the  press  on  Rnssian  credit,  which  was  rapidiy 
gsining  a  footing  on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  he  imprudently  showed 
his  hand  by  pn^'biting  the  Reichsbank  from  accepting  Rasaaa 
securities  as  guarantees.  From  that  moment  the  tsar's  attitude 
changed.  All  his  dormant  suspidons  of  (jeman  policy  revived. 
When  he  passed  through  Berlin  in  November  1887,  BUmarck 
had  a  long  audiace,  in  which  he  defended  himself  with  his 
customary  ability,  but  Alexander  remained  uimoved  in  his  con- 
viction that  the  German  govcmmeat  had  systematically  opposed 
Russian  interests,  and  had  paralysed  Russian  action  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  for  the  benefit  of  Austria;  and  he  failed  to 
understand  the  ingenious  theory  put  forward  by  the  German 
chancellor,  that  two  powers  might  have  a  severe  economic 
struggle  without  affecting  their  political  relations.  Bismaxck  had 
to  recognise  that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  Three  Emperors* 
League,  which  had  served  his  purposes  so  well,  could  not  be  re- 
suscitated, but  he  had  still  a  certain  security  against  the  hostility 
of  Russia  in  the  secret  treaty.  Soon,  however,  this  link  was  aim 
to  be  broken.  When  the  treaty  expired  in  1890  it  was  not 
renewed.  By  that  time  Bismarck  had  been  disnusaed,  and  he 
subsequently  reproached  his  successor,  Count  Caprivi,  with  not 
having  renewed  it,  but  in  reality  Count  Caprivi  was  not  to  blame. 
Alejnnder  III.  was  determined  not  to  renew  the  alliance,  and 
wu  already  gravitating  slowly  towards  an  understanding  with 
France. 

No  treaty  or  formal  defensive  engagement  of  any  kind  existed 
between  Russia  and  France,  but  it  was  already  tolerably  certain 
that  in  the  event  of  a  great  war  the  two  nations  would 
be  found  fighting  on  the  same  side,  and  the  military 
authorities  in  both  countries  felt  that  if  no  attange- 
meats  were  made  beforehand  for  concerted  action, — 
such  arrangements  having  been  long  ago  completed  by  the  powers 
composing  the  Triple  Alliance, — ^thcy  would  begin  the  campaign 
at  a  great  disadvantage.    This  was  perfectly  understood  by 
both  governments;  and  after  some  hesitation  on  both  sides, 
Generals  Vannovski  and  Obruchev,  on  the  one  aide,  and  GeneraJb 
Sausster,  Miribel  and  Boisdeffre  on  the  other,  were  permitted 
to  discuss  plans  of  co-operation.    At  the  same  time  a  laj:ge 
quantity  of  Lebel  rifles  were  manufactured  in  France  for  the 
Russian  army,  and  the  secret  of  making  smokeless  pcywder 
was  communicated  to  the  Russian  tnilitaiy  authorities.    The 
French  government  wished  to  go  further  and  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance,  but  the  tsar  was  reluctant  to  bfand  himself  with  a 
government  which  had  so  little  stability,  and  which  might  be 
induced  to  provoke  a  war  with  Germany  by  the  prospect  of 
Russian  support.    Even  the  military  convention  wasnot  formally 
ratified  until  1894.    The  enthusiastic  partisans  of  the  alliance 
flattered  themselves  that  the  tsar's  reluctance  had  been  overcome, 
when  be  received  very  graciously  Admiral  Gervais  and  his  officers 
during  the  visit  of  the  French  fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  the  summer  of 
1891,  but  their  joy  was  premature.    The  formal  rapprochement 
between  the  two  governments  waa  much  slower  than  the  unoflidal 
rapproekement  between  the  two  natimis.    More  than  two  years 
pMsed  before  the  Cronstadt  visit  waa  Nturaed  by  the  Russiaa 
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fleet,  under  Admiral  AvdaiL  The  «Htha^iMk  ovfttioni  which 
the  admiral  and  his  subordiMtes  received  in  Toulob  and  Paris 
(October  189J)  showed  how  eager  and  anxious  the  French  people 
were  for  an  alUance  with  Russia,  but  the  Rtiaaian  govtraoient  was 
in  no  hurry  to  gtatify  their  wishes.  Of  the  ofBdal  action  all  we 
know  with  certainty  is,  that  immediately  after  the  Cronstadt 
visit  in  tSpi  a  diptomatic  protocol  about  a  defensive  alliance 
was  signed;  that  during  the  spedal  nisrion  of  Geoeial  Boisdeffra 
to  St  Petersburg  in  189a  negotiations  took  place  about  a  military 
oonve&tion;  that  in  1894  the  militaty  convention  was  ratified; 
that  in  the  summer  of  1895  M.  Ribot,  when  prime  minister,  ftrst 
spoke  publicly  of  an  alliance;  and  that  during  the  visit  of  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic  to  St  Petersbuis,  in  August 
1897,  Fiance  and  Russia  wet*  referred  to  as  allies  in  the  oompli- 
mentary  speeches  of  the  tsar  and  of  M.  F^lix  Faure.  Though  we 
are  still  in  the  dark  as  to>the  precise  terms  of  the  anaagement, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  dose  friendly  relations  were  cstabhshed 
between  the  two  powers,  and  that  ia  all  important  iaternatiooal 
affairs  they  sought  to  act  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  ia  equally 
certain  that  for  some  years  Russia  was  the  predominant  partner, 
and  that,  in  acocwdance  with  the  pacific  tendencies  ot  the  tsar, 
she  systematically  esercised  a  restraining  influence  on  FVance. 

The  great  expectations  exdted  among  the  French  people  by 
the  enlente  cardiak  were  consequently  not  realized,  and  there 
ThtTrtitf  '^P^'^  gradually  premonitory  s3nDaptoms  of  a  re- 
Mto«to  action  in  public  opinion,  but  the  aUiaace  between  the 
mad  On  two  governments  was  maintained,  and  though  the 
A^M  '^"P^  AUiaact  was  weakened  by  the  internal  troubles 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  by  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Italy  to  gravitate  towards  France,  the  grouping  of  the  great 
powos  was  not  radically  changed  till  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
of  1904*5.  By  that  war  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was 
seriously  disturbed.  Ruaiia  inadvertently  provoked  a  strugglo 
with  Japan  which  made  such  a  drain  on  her  energies  and  material 
resources  that  her  political  influence  in  Europe  necessarily 
suffered  a  partial  eclipse.  Thus  the  Triple  AlUanoe  outweighed 
Its  rival,  and  there  was  a  danger  of  the  German  emperor's  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  secure  lor  himself  a  diplomatic 
predominance  in  Europe.  France  at  once  p^ceived  that  there 
was  a  gcave  danger  for  herself,  and  naturally  looked  about  for 
some  diplomatic  support  to  replace  that  of  Russia,  which  had 
lost  much  of  its  value.  From  her  uncomfortable  isolation  there 
were  only  two  possible  exits — a  rappr^kemcnt  with  Gemuuiy  or  a 
rapproekemenl  with  England.  Both  of  these  demanded  sacrifices. 
The  former  required  a  formal  abandonment  of  aU  ideas  of  re- 
covering Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  latter  a  formal  recognition 
of  British  predominance  in  Egypt.  Under  the  influence  of 
M.  Delcas8£  the  French  government  chose  what  seemed  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  and  conduded  with  the  English  foreign  ofllce  in 
April  1904  a  general  agreement,  of  which  the  most  important 
stipulation  was  that  France  should  leave  England  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt,  and  that  England  in  return  should  allow  France,  within 
certain  limits,  a  free  hand  in  Mchocco.  On  that  basis  was  effected 
a  rapprockemerU  between  the  two  governments  which  soon 
developed  into  an  tnignU  OirdiaU  between  the  two  nations. 
The  efforts  of  the  German  emperor  to  undermine  the  cntenU 
by  insisting  on  the  convocation  of  a  conference  to  consider  the 
Morocco  question  caused  M  Delcass6  to  resign,  and  produced 
considerable  anxiety  throughout  Ejuope,  but  the  desired  result 
was  not  attained  On  the  contrary,  the  conference  in  qu»tion, 
which  met  at  Algeciras  in  January  1906,  ended  in  strengthening 
the  eMitUe  and  in  accentuating  the  partial  isolation  of  Germany 

The  grouping  of  the  great  continental  states  into  two  opposite 
but  not  necMsarily  hostile  camps  helped  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  and  the  peace  of  Europe  The  result  was  that  the  causes 
of  conflict  which  aro^ie  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  were  localized  Some  of  the  prindpal  questions 
Involved  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned. 

The  Armenian  Question  was  brought  prominently  before 
Europe  by  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  In  the  treaUes 
of  San  Stefaoo  and  Berlin  the  Sublime  Porte  undertook  "  to  carry 
out  without  dda,y  the  amdiorstioas.and  ijeforaw  (oqjured  by  local . 


needs  in  the  provinces  inhabited  by  the  Ainenians,  and  td 
guarantee  their  security  against  the  Circassian  and  the  Kurds.'' 
This  stipulation  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  j^^^^mt^ 
relations  between  the  Armenians  and  the  Mussulmans 
became  worse  than  before,  because  the  protection  of  the  powers 
encounged  in  the  oppressed  nationality  far-reaching  political 
aspirations,  and  the  sultan  regarded  the  political  aspirations  and 
the  intervention  of  the  powers  as  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  his  empire.  For  some  fifteen  years  the 
Armeniaiui  continued  to  hope  for  the  eflkadous  intervention  of 
their  protectors,  but  when  their  patience  became  exhausted  and 
the  qiucstion  seemed  in  danger  of  bdag  forgotten,  they  deter- 
mined to  bring  it  again  to  the  front.  Some  of  them  confined 
themselves  to  agitating  abroad,  espedally  in  England,  in  favour 
of  the  cause,  whilst  others  made  preparations  for  exdting  an 
insurrectionary  movement  in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor. 
These  latter  knew  very  well  that  an  insurrection  could  be  sup- 
pressed  by  the  Turkish  government  without  much  difiiculty, 
but  they  hoped  that  the  savage  measures  of  repression  which 
the  Turks  were  sure  to  employ  might  lead  to  the  active  inter- 
vention of  Eun^  and  ensure  their  liberation  from  Turkish  rule, 
as  the  famous  "atrodties"  of  1876  had  led  to  the  political 
emandpatioa  of  Bulgaria.  In  due  course — 1895-1896 — the  ex- 
pected atrodties  took  place,  in  the  form  of  wholesale  massacres 
in  Constantinople  and  various  towns  of  Asia  Minor.  The  sultan 
was  subjected  to  diplomatic  pressure  and  threatened  with  more 
effident  means  of  coerdon.  In  the  diplomatic  campaign  England 
took  the  lead,  and  was  warmly  supported  by  Italy,  but  Germany, 
Austria  and  France  showed  themselves  lukewarm,  not  to  say 
indifferent,  and  Russia,  departing  from  her  traditional  policy 
of  protecting  the  Christians  of  Turkey,  vetoed  the  employment 
of  force  lor  extracting  concessions  from  the  sultan.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Porte  naturally  confined  itself  to  making  a 
few  reforms  on  paper,  which  were  never  carried  out.  Thus  the 
last  state  of  the  Armenians  was  worse  than  the  first,  but  the 
so-called  Eunqican  concert  was  maintained,  and  the  danger  of  a 
great  European  war  was  averted. 

The  next  attempt  to  raise  the  Eastern  Question  was  made  by 
the  Greeks.  In  1896  a  semi-secret  sodety  called  the  Ethnikft 
Hetairia  began  a  Panheilenic  agitation,  and  took  q,^^ 
advantage  of  one  of  the  periodical  insurrections  in 
Crete  to  further  its  projects.  Xn  February  1897  the  Cretan 
revolutionary  committee  prodaimed  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  HcJlenic  kingdom,  and  a  contingent  of  Greek  regular 
troops  landed  near  Canea  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Vassoa 
to  take  possession  dl  the  island  in  the  name  of  King  George. 
The  powers,  objecting  to  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  immediately 
occupied  Canea  with  a  mixed  force  from  the  ships  of  war  which 
were  there  at  the  time,  and  simimoned  the  Greek  government 
to  withdraw  its  troops.  The  summons  was  disregarded,  and  the 
whde  of  the  Greek  army  was  mobilized  on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly 
and  Epirus.  In  consequence  of  a  raid  into  Turkish  terriuny 
the  Porte  declared  war  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  the  short  cam- 
paign ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks.  The  powers  intervened 
to  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
a  peace  was  conduded  by  which  Greece  had  to  consent  to  a 
strategical  rectification  of  frontier  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity 
of  £4,000,000.  Thus  a  second  time  the  European  concert  acted 
effectually  in  the  interests  of  peace,  but  it  did  not  stand  the 
strain  of  the  subsequent  efforts  to  solve  the  Cretan  Question. 
Finding  the  Turks  less  condliatory  after  their  military  success, 
and  being  anxious  to  remain  in  cordial  relations  with  the  Porte, 
Germany  withdrew  from  further  co-operation  with  the  powers, 
and  Austria  followed  her  example.  They  did  not,  however, 
offer  any  active  opposition,  and  the  question  received  a  temporary 
solution  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  George,  second  son  of  ihe 
king  of  Greece,  as  high  commissioner  and  governor-general  of  the 
ishiod.    (See  Crete  ) 

The  conflicting  desires  of  several  of  the  powers  to  obtain 
colonial  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  forestall 
their  comjMtitors  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  were  bound 
10  intiodocQ  complications  in  which  England^  as  the  greatest 
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of  colonial  poivert,  would  genenlly  be  involved;  and  as  the 
nsappropriated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  beginning 
^^,  .  of  the  period  under  discussion  were  to  be  found  chiefly 
^^^  in  Africa,  it  was  in  the  Dark  Continent  that  the 
conflicts  of  interests  mostly  took  place.  England's  chief  com- 
petitors wore  France  and  Germany.  Her  traditional  policy, 
eicept  in  the  south  of  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  were  favourable  to  European  colonists,  had 
been  purely  commercial.  She  had  refrained  from  annexation  of 
territory,  as  involving  too  much  expenditure  and  responsibility, 
and  confined  her  protection  to  the  trading  sutions  on  the  coast. 
When  France  came  into  the  field  this  poUcy  had  to  bo  abandoned. 
The  policy  of  France  was  also  commercial  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  the  methods  she  adopted  were  very  different.  She  en* 
deavoured  to  bring  under  her  authority,  by  annexation  or  the 
establishment  of  protectorates,  the  largest  possible  extent  of 
territory,  in  order  to  increase  her  trade  by  a  system  of  differential 
tariffs;  she  encroached  on  the  hinterland  of  British  settle- 
ments,  and  endeavoured  to  direct  artificially  the  native  inland 
trade  towards  her  own  ports.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  African 
West  Coast  will  suffice  to  ^ow  the  success  with  which  this 
policy  was  carried  out.  When  the  British  government  awoke  to 
the  danger,  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  prevent  further  en* 
CToachments  by  likewise  annexing  territory.  The  result  is  shown 
in  the  article  Africa:  (  5.  In  her  dealings  with  France  about 
the  partition  of  Africa,  Engbnd  was  generally  conciliatory,  but 
she  was  always  inflexible  in  guarding  carefully  the  two  entrances 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  was,  therefore,  a  permanent  danger 
of  conflict  in  Egypt  and  Morocco.  When  England  in  i88s  con> 
sidered  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  Arabi  insurrection,  she  in- 
vited  France  to  cooperate,  but  the  French  government  declined, 
and  left  the  work  to  be  done  by  EngUnd  alone.  EngUnd  had  no 
intention  of  occupying  the  country  permanently,  but  she  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  danger  of  French  occupation  after 
her  withdrawal,  and  these  precautions  were  embodied  in  an 
Anglo-Turkish  convention  signed  at  Constantinople  in  May  1887. 
France  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  sultan, 
with  the  result  that  the  British  occupation  has  been  indefinitely 
prolonged.  She  still  clung  persistently,  however,  to  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  predominant  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nik,  and 
she  tried  to  effect  her  purpose  by  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river.  The  effort  which  she  made  in 
1898  to  attain  this  end,  by  simultaneously  despatching  the 
Marchand  missbn  from  her  Congo  possesskms  and  Inching  the 
emperor  Menelck  of  Abyssinia  to  send  a  force  from  the  east  to 
join  hands  with  Major  Marchand  at  Fashoda,  was  defeated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Khalifa  and  the  British  occupation  of  Kiuurtum. 
For  a  few  days  the  two  nations  seemed  on  the  brink  of  war,  but 
the  French  government,  receiving  no  encouragement  from  St 
Petersburg,  consented  to  witb(b«w  the  Marchand  minion,  and 
a  convention  was  signed  defining  the  respective  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  two  countries. 

In  Morocco  the  rivalry  between  the  two  powers  was  less  acute 
but  not  less  persistent  and  troublesome.  France  aspired  to 
incorporate  the  sukanate  with  her  north  African  possessions, 
whilst  England  had  commercial  Interests  to  defend  and  was 
firmly  resolved  to  prevent  France  from  getting  unfettered 
possession  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
As  in  Egypt,  so  in  Morocco  the  dangers  of  conflict  were  averted, 
in  1004,  by  a  general  agreement,  which  enabled  France  to  canV 
out  in  Morocco,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  her  policy  of 
imci&c  penetration,  but  debarred  hor  from  Meeting  fortificatkins 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  straits.  Germany  thereafter  strongly 
opposed  French  claims  In  Morocco,  but  after  a  period  of  great 
tensk»t  and  the  holdini  of  an  ineffectual  conference  at  Algwiras 
in  i^,  an  miderstanding  was  come  to  In  1909  (see  Moeoooo: 
Bistoiy). 

With  Germany  likewise,  from  x88o  onwards,  England  had  tome 
diptomatic  diflieulties  regarding  the  partition  of  Africa,  but  they 
never  reached  a  very  acute  phase,  and  were  ultimately  nettled 
by  mntval  conoenMni.  By  the  arrangement  of  1890,  in  which 
Mwsral  M  Um  oirtitendins  <|uestaoa»  vera  tolvedft  Ifoligohnd 


was  ceded  to  Germany  In  letuni  for  coneessioos  ia  Enat  Africa. 
A  conflict  of  interests  in  the  southern  Pacific  was  aoaicabli 
arranged  by  the  AngkkGerman  convention  of  April  1886,  ia 
which  a  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  respecthe 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  tk 
AustraUaa  continent,  and  by  the  oonventioa  of  1899.  in  virtee 
of  which  Germany  gained  poaaeaskm  of  Samoa  and  iriKmnrrd  ia 
favour  of  England  all  pietenskms  to  the  Tonga  Arckipdago. 

In  Asia  the  tendencies  of  the  European  powera  to  territorial 
expansion,  and  their  desire  10  secure  new  markets  for  thev  trade 
and  industry,  have  affected  from  time  to  time  tbeir  ^^ 

mutual  relatioas.  Morethtn  onre  England  and  Russia 
have  had  disputes  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  s^ihexcs  of 
influence  in  central  Asia,  but  the  causes  <4,  friction  have  stcadibf 
diminished  as  the  work  of  frontier  deHmitation  has  advanced. 
The  important  agreement  of  1872-1873  was  supplemented  by 
the  protocol  of  the  asnd  of  July  1887  and  the  Pamir  ddJiniitatiflB 
of  1895,  so  that  the  Russo-Afglian  frontier,  which  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Russian  and  British  spheres  of  influence,  has 
now  been  carried  rifj^t  up  to  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
The  delimitation  of  the  English  and  French  spheres  of  iaflucnoe 
In  Asia  has  also  piogrcssed.  In  1885  France  endeavoured  to  get 
a  footing  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy,  the  hinteriand  of  Britob 
Burma,  and  Engbmd  replied  in  the  following  year  by  aonezinK 
the  dominions  of  King  Thdiaw,  Influding  the  Shao  States 
as  far  east  as  the  Mekong.  Therav^wn  France  pushed  her  Indo- 
Chinese  frontier  westwajnis,  and  in  189J  made  an  attack  on  the 
kingdom  of  Slam,  which  very  nearly  brought  about  a  conflJa 
with  England.  After  probncped  negotiatkms  an  arrangemeni 
was  reached  and  embodied  in  a  formal  treaty  (January  1896), 
which  clearly  foreshadows  a  future  partition  between  the  two 
powers,  but  guarantees  the  indq>endence  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  kingdom,  the  Valley  of  the  Menam,  as  a  buffer-state. 
Farther  north,  in  eastern  China,  the  aggressive  tendencies  and 
mutual  rivalries  of  the  European  powers  have  produced  a  pcoblea 
of  a  much  more  complicated  kind.  Firstly  Germany,  then  Russia, 
next  Enghmd,  and  finally  France  took  portions  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory, under  the  thin  disguiw  of  k>ng  leases.  They  xherthy 
excited  in  the  Chinese  population  and  government  aa  intense 
anti>foreign  feeling,  which  produced  the  Boxer  movement  and 
Ctthnihated  in  the  attack  on  the  foreign  kgations  at  Pekin  ia 
the  summer  of  1900.    (See  China:  History.) 

In  1899-1901  the  relations  of  the  European  powers  were 
disturbed  by  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa.  In  nearly  every 
country  of  Europe  popular  feeling  was  much  excited  againsi 
England,  and  in  certain  influential  quarters  the  idea  was  enter* 
tained  of  utilising  Uils  feeling  for  the  formation  of  a  coalitioa 
against  the  British  empire;  but  in  view  of  the  decided  attitude 
assumed  by  the  British  government,  and  the  toyal  enthusiasn 
disphyed  by  the  colonies,  no  foreign  government  ventured  to 
Uke  the  initiative  of  intervention,  and  it  came  gradually  to  be 
recognised  that  no  European  state  bad  any  ungible  interest  io 
prolonging  the  independence  and  maladministration  of  the  Boer 
republics. 

One  permanent  factor  in  the  history  of  Europe  after  the  war 
of  1870-71  was  the  constant  increase  of  armaments  by  all  the 
great  powers,  and  the  proportionate  faicrease  of  taxation.  The 
fact  made  such  an  impression  on  the  young  emperor  of  Russia. 
Nkhobis  II.,  that  he  invited  the  powers  to  considn  whether 
the  further  increase  of  the  burdens  thereby  imposed  on  the 
nations  might  not  be  arrested  by  mutual  agreement;  and  a  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  as  convened  at  the  Hague  (May  iS- 
July  29, 1899),  but  the  desirable  object  in  view  was  not  atuincd. 
(See  AsBttiATiON,  iNreaNATiOMAL.)  (D.  M.  W.) 

Though  neither  the  first  Hague  Conference  nor  the  second, 
which  met  in  1907,  did  much  to  fulfil  the  expeciatkms  of  those 
who  hoped  f^  the  esublishment  of  a  system  whkh  ^ 
should  guarantee  the  world  against  the  disasten  of  ami 
war,  they  undoubtedly  tended  to  create  a  strong  public 
opinion  In  favour  of  peaceful  methods  in  the  solution  of 
international  problems  which  has  not  been  without  iu  effect 
Any  atiiBapt  to  oicsafie  the -concert  of  the  powea  auai  ahrays 
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iafl,  as  it  UlkA  ia  thfl  etrly  pot  of  ^  i9U»  century,  so  long  as  the 
spirit  ol  national  and  racial  riTalry  is  stronger  than  the  consdoua* 
ness  of  ooBimon  iatercsu;  axid  the  early  jrears  of  the  aoth  century 
showed  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  accentuation  of  this  rivalry. 
The  court  of  arbitration  esublished  at  the  Hague  early  in  xgox 
may  deal  effectively  with  questioos.as  to  which  both  jxinies  desire 
a  modus  Vivendi,  and  the  pacific  efforU  of  King  Edward  VII., 
which  did  so  much  to  prevent  misunderstandings  likely  to  lead  to 
war,  resulted  from  1903  onwards  in  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  powers  which  guaranteed  the 
Hague  court  an  effective  activity  in  such  matters.    But  more 
perilous  issues,  involving  deep-«eated  antagonisms,  have  con- 
tinued to  be  dealt  with  by  the  methods  of  the  old  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  armed  force  of  the  powers.    How  far  the  final 
sohition  of  such  problems  has  been  helped  or  hindered  by  the 
general  reluctance  to  draw  the  sword  must  for  some  time  to. come 
remain  an  open  question.    Ceruinly,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  20th  century,  many  causes  of  difference  which  a  hundred 
years  earlier  would  assuredly  have  led  to  war,  were  settled,  or  at 
least  shelved,  by  diplomacy.    Of  these  the  questions  of  Crete, 
of  Armenia,  and  of  contested  claims  in  Africa  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Other  questions  of  general  interest  which  might  have 
led  to  war,  but  which  found  a  peaceful  solution,  were  those  of  the 
separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  powers 
in  the  northern  seas.    In  October  1905  Sweden  formally  recog- 
nized the  separate  existence  of  Norway  (see  Nokwav:  History 
and  Sweden:  History).    On  the  23rd  of  April  1908  were  signed 
the  "  Declarations  ";  the  one,  signed  by  the  four  Baltic  littoral 
powers,  recognised  "  in  principle"  the  maintenance  of  the  terri- 
torial stahu  qH0  in  that  sea;  the  othcr--to  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Holland  were  the 
parties— sanctioned  a  similar  principle  in  regard  to  the  North 
Sea.    These  were  followed,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  two 
agreements  intended  to  apply  the  same  prindples  to  the  southern 
European  waters,  signed  by  France  and  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  respectively.    Another  agreement,  thatsigned  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  1907  for  the  delimitation  of  their 
spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  and  the  northern  borders  of  the 
Indian  empire,  though  having  no  direct  relation  to  European 
affairs,  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  them  by  helping 
to  restore  the  international  prestige  of  Russia,  damaged  by  the 
disasters  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the  internal  disturbances  that 
followed.    The  new  cordial  undersunding  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments  was  cemented  by  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward  VII.  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  II.  at  Reval  in  June  1908. 
More  perilous  to  European  peace,  however,  than  any  of  these 
issues  was  the  perennial  unrest  in  Macedonia,  which  threatened 
Kerlr0     sooner  or  later  to  open  up  the  whole  Eastern  Question 
ottb9        OBce  more  in  iu  acutest  form.    The  situatran  was  due 
eamttfm      to  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  rival  Balkan  races — 
QmaOM.    Greek,  Bulgarian,  Servian— to  secure  the  right  to  the 
reversion  of  territories  not  yet  derelict.    But  behind  these  lesser 
issues  loomed  the  great  secukr  rivalries  of  the  powers,  and  beyond 
these  again  the  vast  unknown  forces  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
ominously  stirring.    The  very  vast  ness  of  the  perils  involved  in 
any  attempt  at  a  definitive  settlement  compelled  the  powers 
to  accept  a  compromise  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  restore  toler- 
able conditions  in  the  wretched  country.    But  the  "  MOrzstcg 
programme,"  concerted  between  the  Austrian  and  Russian  em- 
perors in  1903,  and  imposed  upon  the  Porte  by  the  diplomatic 
pressure  of  the  great  po'wcrs,  did  not  produce  the  effects  hoped 
for.    The  hideous  tale  of  massacres  of  helpless  villagers  by 
organized  Greek  bands,  and  of  equally  hideous,  if  less  wholesale, 
reprisals  by  Bulgarian  bands,  grew  rather  than  diminished, 
and  reached  its  climax  in  the  early  months  of  1908.    The 
usefulness  of  the  new  gendarmerie,  under  European  officers, 
which  was  to  have  co-operated  with  the  Ottoman  authorities 
in  the  restoration  of  order,  was  from  the  outset  crippled  by  the 
passive  obstruction  of  the  Turkish  government.    The  sultan, 
indeed,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  watching  with  a  certain 
cym'cal  indifference  the  mutual  slaughter  of  those  "Christians" 
whose  avowed  ideal  was  the  overthrow  of  Mahommedan  rule, 


nor  could  he  hr  expected  to  dfesiro  the  smooth  iroxking  of  a  system 
against  which  he  had  protested  as  a  violation  of  his  sovereign 
rights.  In  1908  the  powers  were  still  united  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on-  the  Porte  to  make  the  reforms  effective;  but  the 
proposal  of  Great  Britain  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Lebanon 
and  commit  the  administration  of  Maicedonia  to  a  Musstdman 
governor  appointed  by  the  sultan,  but  removable  only  by  consent 
of  the  powers^  met  with  little  ^vour  either  at  Constantinople 
or  among  the  powers  whose  ulterior  aims  might  have  been 
hampered  by  such  an  arrangement. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  in  October  1908  the 
revolution  in  Turkey  altered  the  whole  situation.  The  easy  and 
apparently  complete  victory  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  y^gg 
the  re-establishment  without  a  struggle  of  the  constitu-  tmrUUf 
tion  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  1876,  took  the  J*!?'"''*^ 
whole  world  by  surprise,  and  not  least  those  who'*'^ 
believed  themselves  to  be  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  question  of 
the  Near  East  seemed  in  fair  way  of  settlement  by  the  action 
of  conflicting  races  themselves,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new* 
found  freedom  i^peared  ready  to  fot^  their  andent  intemedne 
feuds  and  to  fraternise  on  the  common  ground  of  constitutional 
liberty  (see  Tuskzv:  History).  By  the  European  powers  the 
prodamation  of  the  constitution  was  recdved,  at  least  out- 
wardly, with  unanimous  approval,  general  admiration  being 
expressed  for  the  singular  moderation  and  aelf-festraint  shown 
by  the  Turkish  leaders  and  people.  Whatever  views,  however, 
may  have  been  openly  expressed,  or  secretly  hdd,  as  to  the 
revolution  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Ottoman  empire  itself,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  its  effects  on  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  would  be  profound.  These  effects  were  not 
slow  in  revealing  themselves.  On  the  sth  of  October 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  himsdf  king 
(tsar)  of  the  Bulgarians;  and  two  days  later  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  issued  a  rescript  announcing  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy  (see  Bulgakia: 
History  and  Bosnia  and  Heizegovina:  History).  Whatever 
cogent  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  altering  the  status  of 
these  countries  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Turkey^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  employed  wasa  violation 
of  the  public  law  of  Europe.  By  the  declaration  of  London  of 
1 87 1,  to  which  Austria-Hungary  herself  had  been  a  prindpai 
party,  it  had  been  laid  down  that  "  contracting  powers  could 
only  rid  themselves  of  their  treaty  engagements  by  an  under- 
standing with  their  oo^dgnatorics."  This  solemn  reaffirmation 
of  a  prindple  on  which  the  whole  imposing  structure  of  inter- 
national law  had,  during  the  X9th  century,  been  laboriously 
built  up  was  now  cym'cally  violated.  The  other  powers,  con- 
fronted with  the  faU  accompli,  protested;  but  the  astute  states- 
man who  had  staked  his  reputation  as  foreign  minister  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy  on  the  success  of  this  coup  had  wdl  gauged  the 
character  and  force  of  the  (^podtion  he  would  have  to  meet. 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal,himsdf  more  Slav  than  German,  nimjwM 
in  spite  of  his  name,  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  cri*/« 
in  diplomacy  at  Belgrade  and  St  Petersburg;  he  knew  proyol^i 
how  fully  he  could  rdy  upon  the  weakness  of  Russia,  ^^'***^*' 
and  that  if  Russan  Pan-Slav  sentiment  could  be  cowed,  he  need 
fear  nothii^  from  the  resentment  of  the  Servians.  He  was  strong, 
too,  in  the  moral  and — in  case  of  need — the  material  support 
of  Germany.  With  Germany  behind  her,  Austria-Hungary  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  the  triple 
entente,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  This  diagnods  of  the 
dtuation  was  justified  by  the  event.  For  months,  indeed,  Europe 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  general  war.  During  the  autumn  the 
nationalist  exdtement  in  Servia  and  Montenegro  rose  to  fever- 
heat,  and  Austria  responded  by  mobiltdng  her  forces  on  the 
frontiers  and  arming  the  Catholic  Bosnians  as  a  precaution  against 
a  ridng  of  their  Orthodox  countrymen.  Only  the  winter  seemed 
to  stand  between  Europe  and  a  war  bound  to  become  general, 
and  men  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  mdting  of  the 
snows.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  write  the  history  of  the  diplomatic, 
activities  by  which  this  disaster  was  avoided.    Thdr  general 
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ontline,  however,  k  dear  enough.  The  jMotesti  o(  Turkey  at  a 
violatioD  ol  treaty  rights,  doubly  resented  as  Ukely  to  damage  the 
prestige  of  the  new  constitutional  regime,  were  sympathetically 
received  by  the  powers  of  the  triple  enUtUe.  An  International 
conference  was  at  once  suggested  as  the  only  proper  authority 
for  carrying  out  any  modifications  of  the  treaty  of  Beriin  necessi* 
tated  by  the  new  conditions  in  Turkey;  the  right  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  act  on  her  own  initiative  was  strenuoudy  denied; 
Bulgarian  independence  and  Prince  Ferdinand's  title  of  king  were 
meant  ime  refused  recognition.  In  the  assertion  of  these  principles 
Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France  were  united.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  an  attitude  of  reserve,  though  di|doma(ic- 
ally  "  correct ";  she  accepted  the  principle  of  a  conference, 
but  made  her  consent  to  its  convocation  conditional  on  that 
of  her  ally  Austria-Hungary.  But  the  latter  refused  to  agree  to 
any  conference  in  which  the  questions  at  issue  should  be  re- 
opened; the  most  that  she  would  accept  was  a  conference 
summoned  merely  to  register  the  fait  accompli  and  to  arrange 
**  compensations  "  not  territorial  but  financial. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  u  though  Baron  Aehrenthal'tt  ambition 
had  o'edeapcd  itself.  The  reluctance  of  the  Russian  government, 
yj^  conscious  of  its  military  and  political  weakness,  to 

Otrmmm'    take  extreme  measures  seemed  likely  to  be  overborne 

by  the  Pan-Slav  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  people, 

and  the  Austrian  statesman's  policy  to  have  placed 
him  in  an  impasse  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  extricate 
himself,  save  at  an  expense  greater  than  that  on  which  he  had 
calculated.  At  this  point  Germany,  conscious  throughout  of 
hdding  the  key  to  the  situation,  intervened  with  effect.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  1909  the  German  ambassador  at  St  Petenburg, 
armed  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  emperor  William  H., 
had  an  interview  with  the  tsar.  What  were  the  arguments  he 
used  is  not  known;  but  the  most  powerful  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  German  forces  which  bad  been  mobilized  on  the  Polish 
frontier.  In  any  case,  the  result  was  immediate  and  startling. 
Rxissia,  without  previous  discussion  with  her  allies,  dissociated 
herself  from  the  views  she  had  hitherto  held  in  common  with 
them,  and  accepted  the  German-Austrian  standpoint.  All 
question  of  a  conference  was  now  at  an  end;  and  all  that  the 
powers  most  friendly  to  Turkey  could  do  was  to  persuade  her  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  The  Ottoman  government, 
preoccupied  with  the  internal  questions  which  were  to  Issue  in 
the  abortive  attempt  at  counter-revolution  in  April,  was  in  no 
condition  to  resist  friendly  or  unfriendly  pressure.  The  principle 
of  a  money  payment  in  compensation  for  the  shadowy  rights  of 
the  sultan  over  the  lost  provinces  wos  accepted,'  and  Bulgarian 
independence  under  King  Ferdinand  was  recognised  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  new  victory  of  the  Young  Turks  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  and  the  proclamation  of  Sultan 
Mahommed  V.  (see  Tuuley:  History). 

The  change  made  by  these  events  in  the  territorial  system  of 
Europe  was  of  little  moment.    A  subject   principality,  long 

practically  independent,  became  a  sovereign  state; 

the  AlmoHock  de  Cotha  was  enriched  with  a  new  royal 
title;  the  sentiment  of  the  Bulgarian  people  was  gratified  by  the 
restoration  of  their  historic  tsardom.  Two  provinces  long 
annexed  to  the  Habsburg  monarchy  it  facto  became  so  do  jnre^ 
and  the  vision  of  a  Serb  empire  with  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea, 
never  very  practicable,  was  finally  dissolved.  Of  vastly  greater 
importance  were  the  moral  and  international  issues  involved. 
The  whole  conception  of  an  effective  concert  of  Europe,  or  of  the 
World,  based  on  the  supposed  sacred  obligation  of  treaties  and 
the  validity  of  international  law,  was  revealed,  suddenly  and 
brutally,  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  The  most  momentous 
outcome  of  the  international  debates  caused  by  Austria's  high- 
handed action  was  the  complete  triumph  of  Bismarck's  principle 
that  treaties  cease  to  be  valid  "  when  the  private  interest  of 
those  who  lie  under  them  no  longer  reinforces  the  text."  Hence- 
forth, it  was  felt,  no  reaffirmation  of  a  principle  of  international 

*  The  Austro-Turldsh  protocol  had  been  rigned  at  Constantinople 
on  the  5tb  of  Mareh;  it  was  now  ratified  by  the  Turkish  parliament 
on  the  jth  of  ApriL 
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comity  and  taw,  so  tuoceitfuiiy  vMated,  couTd  serve  to  disguse 
the  brutal  truth  that  in  questions  between  natioiis,  in  the  \eog- 
run,  might  Is  right^-that  there  Is  no  middle  ferm  between  the 
naked  submission  preached  by  Tolstoy  and  his  disciples  and 
Napoleon's  dietum  that  **  Providence  Is  with  the  big  battaUons," 
In  Great  Britain,  especially,  public  opinion  was  quick  to  grasp 
this  ( ruth.  It  was  realised  that  it  was  the  imraease  armed  power 
of  Germany  that  had  made  her  the  arbiter  in  a  question  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  all  Europe.  Germany  alone  emerged 
from  the  crisis  with  prestige  enormou^  enhanced ;  for  without 
her  intervention  Austria  could  not  have  resisted  the  pressuie  of 
the  powers.  The  cry  for  disarmament ,  encouraged  by  the  action 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  government,  suddenly  died 
down  in  En^and;  and  the  agitation  in  favour  of  an  increased 
ship-buiMing  programme,  that  followed  the  leretetlMi  by  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (April  1009)  of  Germany's  accekraicd 
activity  in  naval  construction,  showed  that  puUic  opinion  had 
been  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  nece^ty  of  maintaining  f<v 
Great  Britain  her  maritime  supremacy,  on  wMeh  not  only  her 
position  in  Europe  but  the  existence  of  her  over-sea  empire 
depended. 

BiblxocraphicalNqtb. — Ci)5t£/ft0crspAtf5.— ListsoftliepriDcip&I 
works  on  the  history  of  the  various  Euroj^ean  countries^  ana  of  tbdr 
main  sources,  are  given  in  the  bibliographies  attached  to  the  separate 
articles  (see  also  those  appended  to  the  articles  ParAcr;  Ciiuacn 
HtsToav:  D»ru>iiACY;  Crusades:  Fbuoalisi^  &&).  For  tke 
sources  of  the  medieval  history  of  Europe  see  Ulyase  Chevalier's 
monumental  RSpcrtoire  des  sources  hislortques  du  moyen  dge;  Bio- 
Bibliographie  (Paris,  1877,  ftc).  which  with  certam  iiaiitations 
(notably  as  regards  the  Slav,  Hungarian  and  ScandinaviaB  oouatrves) 
eives  references  to  published  documents  for  all  nsmrs  oi  peopk, 
however  obscure,  occurring  in  medieval  history.  In  1894  NL 
Chevalier  began  the  publication  of  a  second  series  of  his  Repertoire, 
under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  Topo-Bibtiorra^ie,  inreoded 
as  a  compendious  goido  to  the  plares^  inscicutions,  Ac,  of  the  middle 
ages:  though  very  useful,  this  is  by  no  means  to  oomplcte  as  the 
Dio-Biblioiraphie.  August  Potthast's  BMiotheca  kistorica  m^ii 
am  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1895-1896)  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  a!l 
the 'annals,  chronicles  and  other  historical  works  which  appeared  ia 
Europe  betwoen  the  yean  375  and  i«m  and  have  since  been  printed, 
with  short  notes  on  their  ^ue  and  signifiraarr,  and  refere^noes  to 
critical  works  upon  them.  See  also  the  article  RscoaD.  For 
authorities  on  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the 
19th  centuries  inclusive  the  excellent  bibliographies  appended  to 
the  volumes  of  the  Caw^iridgs  Modem  History  are  invaluable 

(a)  Works.— Oi  acneral  work^  the  most  important  are  the  Histoiro 
tSniralo  du  J  V"**  siccU  d  not  jours,  published  under  the  direction  of 
E.  Lavissc  and  A.  Rambaud  (Paris,  1804,  &c.),  In  ts  vols.,  covcriae 
the  period  Troffl  the  dth  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century:  Leopold 
von  Ranke's  Weiigtsckicbte  (Leiptig,  1881,  &c),  in  9  vob.,  covciiag 
(i.)  the  oldest  group  of  nations  and  the  Greeks;  (ii.)  the  Rnnan 
Republic;  (iii.)  the  ancient  Roman  Empire;  (iv.)  the  East  Rosuia 
empire  and  the  origin  of  the  Romano-German  kingdoms;  (v.)  the 
Arab  world-power  and  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  ;'Tvi.)  dtssolutioa 
of  the  Caroiingian  and  foundatbn  of  the  German  empire;  (vn.) 
senith  and  decay  of  the  German  empire;  the  hierarehy   uader 
Gregory  VII.:  (viii.)  crusades  and  papal  world-power  (12th  and 
13th  centuries);  (ix.)  period  of  transition  to  the  modem  world  (14th 
and  1 5th  centuries).    To  this  may  be  added  Ranke's  works 00  specia! 
periods:  e.f.  Die  FtLrsUn  Mud  VoUttr  sea  SAd-Ewpa  tM  stias  uid 
lyien  Jahrkundert  (and  ed.,  Leipsig,  1837^x8319}:  CtsckickUn  det 
romanischen  und  germanischen  Vdlker,  ia94-l5i4^C3od  ed..  Leipzig, 
1874,  Eng.  trans.  1887).     In  English  tne  roost  important  eeneral 
work  is  the  Cambrtdge  Modem  History  (1903,  Ac.),  produced  l^  the 
collaboratioo  of  English  and  foreign  sdiolars,  and  covering  the 
ground  from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  19th  oentuiy  iadusive. 
The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  edited  by  Dr  H.  Smith  Ullliams 
(1908),  u  a  compilation  from  the  works  of  eminent  historians  oS  all 
ages,  and  the  value  of  its  various  parts  is  therefore  that  oT  the 
historians  responsible  for  them.    Lu  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes 
accessible  to  English  readers  many  foreign  or  obscure  sourees  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  closed  to  the  general  reader.    It 
also  contains  essays  by  notable  modem  scholars  on  the  principal 
epochs  and  tendencies  of  the  worid's  history,  the  texts  of  a  certaia 
number  of  treaties,  Ae..  not  included  as  yet  m  other  oolleccions,  asd 
comprehensive  bibliographies.    On  a  less  ambitious  scale  are  the 
volumes  of  the  "  Periods  of  European  History  "  series  (London,  1 893, 
Ac):  Per.  I.  The  Dark  A tfs, 476^18,  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman  (189,^): 
Per.  II.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  QiS-iajj,  by  T.  F.  Toot  (1898  >: 
Per.  1 1 1.  r*«  Close  of  Ike  MiddU  Ages,  1273-1404,  by  R.  Lodge  (1901  > ; 
Europe  in  the  16th  Century,  J4Q4-tSp^*  by  A.  H.  Johnson  (1897); 
The  Ascendancy  of  France,  by  H.  0.  Wakeman  (1894) ;  The  Balanu 
of  Powrr,  by  A.  Hassal  (1890);  Revolutionary  Europe,  by  H.  Morse 
Stephens  (1893);  Modem  Europe,  by  W.  Alison  PhiUipa  (19U. 
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the  ioii  of  Canslaniimfj^,  revise^  axid  conuoucd  to  the  ead  of  the 
19th  centuiy  by  A.  Hassal  (6  vols.,  London,  190 1).  Besides  the 
above  may  be  mentioned,  for  European  history  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revdutiofi.  A.  SweU  L'EwU  H  la  Rholmiion  frm- 
(otM  (7  vols.,  ^axv^  1685,  &C.).  a  work  of  lirst-daas  unportanoa; 
A.  Stem,  (Hsckitkle  Ewopas  scU  den  Wiener  Vertrdien  won  181S 
(Stuttgart  and  Berlin,  1894,  &c.),  based  on  the  study  of  much  new 
matenal,  still  in  progress  (1908);  C.  Setgnobos.  HuUrirt  polUi^ 
de  I'Eunype  eonlemparaim  (Paris,  1897),  a  valuable  tcxt'book  with 
copious  biblioKraphy  (Eag.  trans.,  London.  1901);  C.  M.  Andrews^ 
Ulitorical  devdojment  of  Europe,  2  vols.  (New  York.  1896-1898). 

(3)  Publishea  Documents. — For  the  vast  mass  of  published  sources 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  bibliographies  mentioned  above. 
It  must  be  borae  in  mind,  however,  that  these  represent  but  a 
fraction  of  the  unpublished  material,  aJMl  that  the  great  devetopmeot 
of  original  research  is  constantly  revealing  fresh  sources,  throwing 
new  light  on  old  problems,  and  not  seldom  upsetting  conclusions  long 
cstablulhed  as  final.  For  these  latest  developments  of  scholarship 
the  numeraos  historical  and  archaeological  reviews  published  m 
various  coontries  shouM  be  consulted:  e,a*  The  EMgl%3k  Hutertcal 
Review  (London).  The  Scottish  Hist.  Rev.  (Glasgow);  The  American 
Hist.  Rev.  (London  and  New  York) ;  the  Revue  htstorique  (Paris) ; 
the  Historische  Zeitsckrift  (Munich).  The  roost  notable  collections 
of  treaties  are  J.  Dumont's  Corps  dipiomaiiaiie^  covering  the  period 
from  A.D.  800  to  1731  (Amsterdam  and  ibe  Hague,  1726-1731); 
F.  G.  de  Martens  and  his  contjnuators,  RecueU  des  traitis,  &c. 
(1791,  &c ),  covering  with  its  supplements  the  period  from  1494  to 
1874;  F.  (T.  T.)  de  Martens,  Recueil  des  traith  conelus  far  la  Russie, 
ffc.  (14  vols..  St  Fetcnburg.  1874,  &c.) :  A.  and  j.  <fe  CIcfcq,  Reeueil 
des  tnitis  de  h  Franee  (Paris,  1864:  new  ed.,  1880^  &c);  U  Neu> 
mann.  Recueil  des  trailcs  conelus  par  VAutriche  (from  1763).  (6  vols.. 


history  oC  Austria  (liuubruck,  I907)>  with  valuable  introductory 
notes;  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  (from  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  18 14).  compiled  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  tne  Papers  (London,  1819,  Ac);  Sir  E.  Hertslet, 
The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty  (from  18 14).  (4  vols.,  London,  1875- 
1891).    See  the  article  TitBAn8&  (W.A.P.) 

EUROPIUM,  a  metallic  chemical  element,  symbol  £u,  atomic 
weight  152*0  (0»i6).  The  oxide  £uxO«  occurs  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  minerals  of  the  rare  earths,  and  was  first  obtained 
in  1896  by  £.  A.  Demarcay  from  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran's 
samarium;  G.  Urbain  and  H.  Lacombe  in  1904  obtained  the 
pure  salts  by  fraaional  crystallization  of  the  nitric  acid  solution 
unlh  magnesium  nitrate  in  the  presence  of  bismuth  nitrate. 
The  salts  have  a  faint  pink  colour,  and  show  a  faint  absorption 
spectrum;  the  spark  spectrum  is  brilliant  and  well  characterized. 

EURYDICB  IZiipu&lxri),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of 
Orpheus  (f*r.).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
and  died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent  when  fleeing  from  Aristaeus, 
who  wished  to  offer  her  violence  (Virgil,  Ccorgics,  iv.  454-527; 
Ovtd,  Metam.  x.  x  S.). 

BURTMEDON,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  during  the 
Peloponaesian  War.  In  428  B.C.  he  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
intercept  the  Peloponncsian  fleet  which  was  on  the  way  to  attack 
Corcyra.  On  his  arrival,  finding  that  Nicostratus  with  a  small 
squadron  from  Naupactus  had  already  placed  the  island  in 
security,  he  took  the  command  of  the  combined  fleet,  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  enemy,  had  no  chance  of  distinguish- 
ing itself.  In  the  following  summer,  in  joint  command  of  the 
land  forces,  he  ravaged  the  district  of  Tanagra;  and  in  425  he 
was  appointed,  with  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Sostratides,  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  destined  for  Sicily.  Having  touched 
at  Corcyra  on  the  way,  in  order  to  assist  the  democratic  party 
against  the  oligarchical  exiles,  but  without  taking  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  massacre  of  the  latter,  Eurymedon  proceeded  to 
Sicily.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  a  pacification  was  con- 
cluded by  Hermocrates,  to  which  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
were  induced  to  agree.  The  terms  of  the  pacification  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  attributed  its  conclusion 
to  bribery;  tWQ  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  negotiations  were 
banished,  wh3e  Eurymedon  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
In  414  Eurymedon,  who  had  been  sent  with  Demosthenes  to 
reinforce  the  Atheniansat  the  siege  of  Syracnse,  was  defeated  and 
alain  before  reaching  land  (Thucydides  iil,  iv,,  vii.;  Diod.  Sic. 
xiu.8."»  13)- 


EDSDBK,  LA9RERCE  (x688-t7JO),  English  poet,  son  of  tbt 
Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  rector  of  Spofforth,  Yorkshire,  was 
baptiaed  on  the>6th  of  September  1688.  He  was  educated  at  St 
Peter's  school,  York,  and  at  Trinity  CoUege.  Cambridge.  He 
became  a  minor  fellow  of  his  college  in  1 71 1,  and  in  the  next  year 
uras  admitted  to  a  full  fellowship.  He  was  made  poet  laureate  in 
X  718  by  the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  as  a  reward 
for  a  flattering  poemon  his  marriage.  He  was  rector  of  Coningsby, 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  died  00  the  27th  of  September  1 730.  His 
name  is  less  remembered  by  his  translations  and  graiulatoiy 
poems  than  by  the  numerous  satirical  allusions  of  Pope,  r.|. 

*'  Know,  Ettsdea  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days." 

Dunciad,  bk.  i.  11.  293-294. 

EUSEBIUS  (Gr.  Eur^tos,  from  cW^,  pious,  cf.  the  Latin 
name  Pius),  a  name  borne  by  a  large  number  of  bishops  and 
others  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  tlicse  the 
most  important  are  separately  noticed  below.  No  less  than  25 
saints  of  this  name  (sometimes  corrupted  into  Eusoge,  Euruge, 
Usoge,  Usuge,  Uruge  and  St  Sebif)  are  venerated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  whom  23  are  included  in  the  BoUandist 
Acta  Sanctorum;  nuny  are  obsciire  martyrs,  monks  or  anchorites, 
but  two  deserve  at  least  a  passing  notice. 

EusEBius,  bishop  of  Vercelli  (d.  371),  is  notable  not  only  as  a 
stout  opponent  of  Arianism,  but  also  as  having  been,  with  St 
Augustine,  the  first  Western  bishop  to  unite  with  his  clergy  in 
adopting  a  strict  monastic  life  after  the  Eastern  model  (see 
AmbroaOr  £p.  6j  ad  VerccUemcs,  S  66).  The  legend  that  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Arians  was  probably  invented  for  the 
edification  of  the  Orthodox. 

EUSEBIUS,  bishop  of  Samosata  (d.  380),  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the  East. 
He  is  first  mentioned  among  the  Homoean  and  Homoeusian 
bishops  who  in  363  accq>ted  the  Homousian  formula  at  the  synod 
of  Antioch  presided  over  by  Meletius,  with  whose  views  he  seema 
to  have  identified  himself  (see  Mezxtius  of  Antioch).  Accord- 
ing to  Tbeodoret  (5,  4,  8)  he  was  killed  at  Doliche  in  Syria, 
where  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a  bishop,  by  a  stone  cast  by  an 
Arian  woman.  He  thus  became  a  martyr,  and  found  a  place  in 
the  Catholic  calendar  (see  the  article  by  Loofs  in  Herzog- 
Hauck,  Realeneykl.,  ed.  1898,  v.  p.  620). 

EuSEBius  OF  Laodicea,  though  not  included  among  the  saints, 
was  noted  for  his  saintly  life.  He  was  an  Alexandrian  by  birth, 
and  gained  so  great  a  reputation  for  bis  self-denial  and  charity 
that  when  in  262  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the 
emperor  GalUcnus  he  obtained  permission,  together  with  Ana> 
tolius,  from  their  commander  Theodotus,  to  lead  out  the  non- 
combatants,  whom  he  tended  "  like  a  father  and  physicutn." 
He  went  with  Aaatolius  to  Syria,  and  took  part  in  the  controversy 
against  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  He  became  bishop 
of  Laodicea,  probably  in  the  following  year  (263).  and  died  some 
time  before  268.  His  friend  Anatolius  succeeded  him  as  bishop 
in  the  Utter  year  (see  the  article  by  £.  Hennecke  in  Heraog- 
Hauck,  V.  619). 

EUSEBIUS.  bishop  of  Rome  for  four  months  under  the  emperor 
Maxentius,  in  309  or  31a  The  Christians  in  Rome,  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  reconciliation  of  apostates,  on  which  Eusebius 
held  the  milder  view,  brought  forward  a  competitor,  Heraclius. 
Both  competitors  were  expelled  by  the  emperor,  Eusebius  dying 
in  exile  in  Sicily.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Calixtus 
at  Rome;  and  the  extant  epitaph,  in  eight  hexameter  linesi, 
set  up  here  by  his  successor  Damasua,  contains  all  the  iaformation 
there  is  about  his  life. 

EUSEBIUS  [or  Caesakea]  (c.  260 -c.  340).  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  called  himself  Eusebius  Pamphili,  because  of 
his  devotion  to  his  friend  and  teacher  Pamphilus,  was  born 
probably  in  Palestine  between  a.o.  260  and  265,  and  died  as 
bishop  of  Caeaarea  in  the  year  339  or  340.  We  know  little  of  bis 
youth  beyond  the  fact  that  he  became  associated  at  an  early  day 
with  Pamphilus,  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Caesarea,  and 
founder  of  a  theological  school  there  (see  Hisi  Bed.  vii.  32). 
Pamphilus  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  earnest  students  who 
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tfevoted  themsdves  esp«cidly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
transcription  of  Biblical  codicea,  and  also  to  the  defence  and 
spread  of  the  writings  of  Origen,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
nasler.  Pamphilus  had  a  magnificent  library,  wh,kh  Eusebtus 
made  diligent  use  of,  and  a  catalogue  of  which  he  published  in 
his  lost  l^i  of  Pamphilus  {Hist.  Ecd.  vi.  32).  In  the  course  of 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  303,  PamfAihia 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  finally  suffered  martyrdom. 
During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  (307-309)  Eusebius  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  assiduous  devotion  to  his  friend,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  preparation  of  an  apology  for  Origen's 
teaching  {HiH.  Ecd.  vi.  ^j),  the  first  book  of  which  survives  in 
the  Latin  of  Rufinus  (printed  in  Rouih's  Reliquiae  secrae^  iv. 
339  sq.,  and  in  Lommatzsch's  edition  of  Origen's  Works,  xziv. 
p.  293  sq.).  After  the  death  of  Pamphilus  Eusebius  withdrew  10 
Tyre,  and  later,  while  the  Diocletian  persecution  was  still  raging, 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned,  but  soon 
released.  He  became  bishop  of  Caesarea  between  313  and  315, 
and  remained  such  until  his  death.  The  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
was  offered  him  in  331,  but  declined  (Vita  Constanlim,  iii.  59  sq.). 
Eusebius  was  a  very  important  figure  in  the  church  of  his  dav. 
He  was  not  a  great  theologian  nor  a  profound  thinker,  but  he 
was  the  roost  learned  man  of  his  age,  and  stood  high  in  favour 
with  the  emperor  Constantine.  At  the  council  of  Nicaea  in  325 
he  took  a  prominent  part,  occupying  a  seat  at  the  emperor's 
right  hand,  and  being  appointed  to  deliver  the  panegyriciJ 
orat  ion  in  his  honour.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  large  middle  party 
of  Moderates  at  the  council,  and  submitted  the  first  draft  of  the 
creed  which  was  afterwards  adopted  with  important  changes 
and  additions.  In  the  beginning  he  was  the  most  influential 
man  present,  but  was  finally  forced  to  yield  to  the  Alexandrian 
party,  and  to  vote  for  a  creed  which  completely  repudiated  the 
position  of  the  Arians,  with  whom  he  had  himself  been  hitherto 
more  in  sympathy  than  with  the  Alexandrians.  He  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament  by  the  action  of  the  council,  and  his 
letter  to  the  Caesarean  church  explaining  his  conduct  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  instructive  (see  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecd, 
i.  8,  and  cf.  McGiffert's  trandation  of  Eusebius'  Church  History, 
p.  rs  sq.).  To  understand  his  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
briefly  at  his  theological  position.  By  many  he  has  been  called 
an  Arian,  by  many  his  orthodoxy  has  been  defended.  The  truth 
is,  three  stages  are  to  be  distinguished  in  his  theological  develop- 
ment. The  first  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy, 
when,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  fbllower  of  Origen,  his  interest 
was  anti-Sabellian  and  his  emphasis  chiefly  upon  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Son  of  Ck>d.  In  his  works  written  during  this 
period  (for  instance,  the  Praeporatio  evangelica  and  Demonstralio 
eoangelica),  as  in  the  works  of  Origen  himself  and  other  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  expressions  occur  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Arianism,  and  others  looking  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
second  stage  began  with  the  outbreak  of  the  controversy  in  318, 
and  continued  until  the  Nicene  Council.  During  this  period  he 
took  the  side  of  Arius  in  the  dispute  with  Alexander  of  Alexandria, 
and  accepted  what  he  understood  to  be  the  position  of  Anus 
and  his  supporters,  who,  as  be  supposed,  taught  both  the  divinity 
and  subordination  of  the  Son.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  take 
this  side,  for  in  his  traditional  fear  of  Sabellianism,  in  which  be 
was  one  with  the  followers  of  Origen  in  general,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  approve  the  position  of  Alexander,  who  seemed  to  be 
doing  away  altogether  with  the  subordination  of  the  Son.  And, 
moreover,  he  believed  that  Alexander  was  misrepresenting  the 
leaching  of  Arius  and  doing  him  great  injustice  (cf  his  letters  to 
Alexander  and  Euphration  preserved  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea.  Act.  vi.  torn.  5:  see  Mazni's  CvnctliOf 
till  316  sq.,  Enghsh  translation  in  McGiffert,  op  cil.  p.  70). 
Meanwhile  at  the  council  of  Nicaea  he  seems  to  have  discovered 
that  the  Alexandrians  were  right  in  claiming  that  Arius  was 
carrying  his  subordinationism  so  far  as  to  deny  all  real  divinity 
to  Christ  To  this  length  Eusebius  himself  was  unwilling  to  go, 
and  so.  convinced  that  he  had  misunderstood  Anus,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  the  latter  was  imperilling  the  historic  belief  in 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  opposition, 


and  voted  for  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  teacUngs  of  t%K 
Arians  were  repudiated.  From  this  time  on  be  was  »  supporter 
of  Nicene  orthodoxy  over  against  Arianism  (cf.,  e.f.,  his  Con^a 
MancUum^  Dt  oceksuMiea.  tkeoUgta,  and  Tktopkamd).  Bm  be 
never  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  extreme  views  of  the  Athanasua 
party,  for  they  seemed  to  him  to  savour  of  Sabeliianism,  whic^ 
always  remained  his  chief  dread  (cf.  his  two  works  agains 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra).  Hit  persona]  friends,  moreover,  wcie 
principally  among  the  Arians,  and  he  was  more  doaely  identified 
with  them  than  with  the  supporters  of  Athanasios.  But  be  was 
always  a  man  of  peace,  and  while  commonly  counted  one  of  the 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  he  did  not  take  a  place  of  leadership 
aniong  them  as  his  position  and  standing  would  have  justifie<^ 
him  m  doing,  and  Athanasius  never  spoke  of  him  with  bittemea 
as  he  did  of  other  prominent  men  in  the  party.  (For  a  fuUer 
description  of  the  development  of  Eusebius'  Christology  and  of 
his  attitude  throughout  the  Arian  controversy,  see  McGiffert, 
op.  cit  p.  X I  sq.) 

Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  bis  laboun  covered  almost  every  field  of  theological  learning 
If  we  look  in  his  works  for  brilliancy  and  originality  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  He  was  not  a  creative  genius  like  Origen  cr 
Augustine.  His  claim  to  greatness  rests  upon  his  vast  eruditio:: 
and  his  sound  judgment.  Nearly  all  his  works  possess  senuine 
and  solid  merits  which  raise  them  above  the  commonpiacc,  and 
many  of  them  still  remain  valuable.  His  exegesis  is  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  apologetic  is  marked 
by  fairness  of  statement,  breadth  of  treatment,  and  an  instinctive 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  important  and  unimportant 
points.  His  style,  it  is  true,  is  involved  and  obscure,  ofte£ 
rambling  and  ina>herent.  This  quality  is  due  in  large  part  to  th? 
desultory  character  of  his  thinking.  He  did  not  always  dcarij 
define  his  theme  before  beginning  to  write,  and  he  failed  to  subjeci 
what  he  produced  to  a  careful  revision.  Ideas  of  all  sorts  poured 
in  upon  him  while  he  was  writing,  and  he  was  not  always  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  insert  them  whether  pertinent  or  not. 
His  great  learning  is  evident  everywhere,  but  he  is  often  its  sla\'v 
rather  than  iu  master.  It  is  as  an  historian  that  he  is  bcs 
known,  and  to  his  History  oj  the  Christtan  Church  he  owes  his 
fame  and  his  familiar  title  *•  The  Father  of  Church  History.*' 
This  work,  which  was  published  in  its  final  form  in  ten  books  in 
324  or  early  in  325,  is  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  history 
produced  in  ancient  times.  The  reasons  leading  to  the  great 
undertaking,  in  which  Eusebius  had  no  predecessors,  were  in 
part  historical,  in  part  apologetic.  He  believed  that  be  was 
living  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a 
fitting  time,  when  the  old  order  of  things  was  passing  away,  to 
put  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  great  events  which 
had  occurred  during  the  generations  that  were  past.  He  thus 
wrote,  as  any  historian  might,  for  the  information  and  instnirtioa 
of  his  readers,  and  yet  he  had  all  the  time  an  apologetic  purpose, 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  history  of  Christiam'ty  as  a  proof  oi 
its  divine  origin  and  efficacy  His  plan  is  stated  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work: — 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  an  account  of  the  successions  of  tlH* 
holy  Apostles  as  well  as  of  the  times  which  have  elapsed  from  the 
day  of  our  Saviour  ro  our  own .  to  relate  how  many  and  important 
events  are  and  to  have  occurred  in  the  history  o(  the  church .  aod 
to  mention  those  who  have  Bovemed  and  presided  over  the  church 
in  the  most  prominent  pansncs.  and  those  who  in  each  ^encxation 
have  proclaimed  the  divine  word  either  orally  or  in  writing  It  n 
my  purpose  also  to  give  the  names  and  number  and  times  of  tlMise 
who  throu|(h  love  of  innovation  have  run  into  the  greatest  cnors. 
and  proclaiming  themselvea  discoverers  of  knowledge,  ialselv  ao 
called,  have  like  fierce  wolves  unmercifully  deva.Htated  the  fiock  of 
Christ  It  is  mv  intention,  moreover,  to  recount  the  misfortunes 
which  immed«at«y  came  on  the  whole  Jewish  nation  in  oonseqncnre 
of  their  plots  aj^aiiist  our  Saviour,  and  to  record  the  ways  and  timrs 
in  which  the  divine  word  has  been  attacked  by  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
describe  the  character  of  those  who  at  various  periods  have  contended 
for  it  in  the  face  of  blood  and  tortures,  as  well  as  the  confcasaoos 
which  have  been  made  in-otir  own  day.  and  the  eracicHxs  and  Idodlir 
succour  wlncb  our  Saviour  has  accorded  them  afi." 

The  value  of  the  work  docs  not  lie  in  its  Hterary  merit,  but  b 
the  wealth  of  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  a  knowledge 
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of  tb*  tuly  dMncb.  Many  prDountBt  6gvifi  of  the  fint  thtn 
ccoiurics  ai€  known  to  us  only  f ron  its  pages.  Many  fragmonU, 
prioelessoo  account  ol  ibe  light  which  ihcy  shed  upon  movenwnU 
of  far-reaching  consequence,  have  been  preserved  in  ii  alone. 
Eusebius  o£ien  (ails  to  appreciate  the  significance  ol  the  events 
which  be  records;  in  many  cases  he  draws  unwananted  con- 
clusions from  the  given  premises;  he  sometimes  misinterprets 
his  documents  and  misunderstands  men  and  movemenu;  but 
usually  he  presents  us  with  the  material  upon  which  to  form 
our  own  judgment,  and  if  wc  diflfer  with  him  we  must  at  the  same 
time  thank  him  for  the  dau  that  enable  us  independently  to 
reach  other  results.  But  the  work  is  not  merely  a  thesaurus, 
it  is  a  history  in  a  true  sense,  and  it  has  an  intrinsic  vahie  of  its 
own,  independent  of  iu  quotations  from  other  works.  Eusebius 
possessed  extensive  sources  of  knowledge  no  kmger  accessible 
to  us.  The  number  of  books  referred  to  as  read  is  enormous. 
He  abo  bad  access  to  the  archives  of  state,  and  gathered  from 
them  information  beyond  the  reach  of  most  But  the  value  of 
his  work  is  due.  not  simply  to  the  sources  employed,  but  also  to 
the  use  made  of  them.  Upon  this  matter  there  has  been,  it  is 
true,  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  modern  scholars,  but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  and  can  be  abundantly  shown,  that  he 
was  not  only  diligent  in  gathering  material,  but  also  far  more 
thorough-going  than  most  writers  of  antiquity  in  discnminating 
between  trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  reports,  frank  m  ac- 
knowledging his  ignorance,  scrupulous  in  mdicaiing  hissuthorilies 
fto  doubtful  cases,  less  credulous  than  most  of  his  coptemporaries, 
and  unfailingly  honest  His  principal  faults  are  his  carelessness 
and  inaccuracy  in  matters  of  chronology,  his  lack  of  artistic 
skill  in  the  presentation  of  his  matenal,  his  desultory  method  of 
t  rest  men  t,  and  his  failure  to  look  bckiw  the  surface  and  grasp  the 
real  significance  and  vital  connexion  of  events  He  commonly 
regards  an  occurrence  as  suflicicntly  accounted  for  when  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  activity  of  Cod  or  of  Satan  But  in  spite  of  its 
defects  the  CAMr4;A  History\sa  monumental  work,  which  need  only 
be  compared  with  its  continuations  by  Socrates,  Sozomeo, 
Theodore!.  Rufinus  and  others,  to  be  appreciated  at  its  true 
worth. 

In  addition  to  the  Chunk  History  we  have  fiom  Eiwcbius'  pen 
a  Chrontcle  in  two  books  {c,  lOj:  later  continued  down  to  A2O.  the 
first  containing  an  epitome  ot  universal  history,  the  second  chrono- 
loffical  tables  exhibiting  in  parallel  columns  the  royal  succession  in 
different  nations,  and  acoompanied  l>y  notes  markittg  the  dates  of 
hiatorical  evenu.  A  revised  edition  of  the  second  book  with  a 
continuation  down  to  hb  own  day  was  published  in  Latin  by  St 
Jerome,  and  this,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  original  Greek, 
-was  our  only  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Chronicle  until  the 
discovery  of  an  Armenian  version  01  the  whole  work,  which  was 
published  by  Ancher  in  1816  (latin  tmnslation  in  Schoene's  edition), 
and  of  two  Syriac  versions  published  in  Latin  translation  respectively 
in  1866  (by  Roediger  in  Schoene's  edition)  and  in  1884  (by  Siegfried 
and  Getzer).  Other  historical  works  still  extant  arc  the  aiartyrs  of 
FaUstino  and  the  Life  of  CoMUamlime.  The  former  is  an  account  of 
martyrdoms  occurring  in  Palestine  during  the  years  303  to  310.  of 
most  of  which  Eusebius  himself  was  an  eye-witness.  The  work 
exists  in  a  longer  and  a  shorter  recension,  the  former  in  a  Syriac 
version  (published  with  English  translation  by  Cureton.  1861).  (he 
latter  in  the  original  Greek  attached  to  the  Cnurth  Hfstory  in  most 
MSS  (printed  with  the  History  in  the  various  editions)  The  Life 
of  Conslantino,  in  four  books,  published  after  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  which  occurred  in  337.  is  a  panegyric  rather  than  a  sober 
history,  bat  contains  much  valuable  material     Of  Eusebius'  apolo- 

fetic  works  we  still  have  the  Contfo  Hitroctem,  Prao/anittoeoangettea, 
}emonstrot»  oKngelKa.  and  Tkeophanta  The  first  is  a  n^ly  to 
a  kMt  work  against  the  Christians  written  by  Hierocles.  a  Roman 
governor  and  contemporary  of  Eusebius  T fie  second  and  third, 
taken  together,  are  tne  most  ehborate  and  important  apologetic 
work  of  the  early  church  The  f onfier.  in  fifteen  books,  aims  to  snow 
that  the  Christians  mvt  justified  in  accepting  the  sacred  writings  ol 

ihe  Hebr^s,  and  m  rejecting  the  religion  and  philosophy  oT  the 
Greeks.  The  latter,  in  twenty  books,  oiwhich  only  the  first  ten  and 
fragments  of  the  fifteenth  are  extant,  endeavours  to  prove  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  themselves  that  the  Christians  are  right  in  going 
beyond  the  Jews  and  adopting  new  principles  and  practices  The 
former  is  thus  a  preparation  Tor  the  latter,  and  the  two  together 
constitute  a  <kfence  of  Christianity  against  dl  the  world,  heathen 
as  well  as  Jews  In  grandeur  of  conception,  comprehensiveness  of 
treatment,  and  breadrh  of  learning,  this  apology  surpasses  ail  other 
similar  works  of  antiquity.  The  Pratparatto  is  also  valuable  because 
of  its  large  number  of  quotations  Irom  classical  literature,  oaaay  oi 


them  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  puopkaniat  though  we  havf 
many  fragments  of  the  original  Greek,  is  extant  as  a  whole  only  In  a 
Syriac  version  first  published  by  Lee  in  1842.  Its  subject  is  the 
manifestation  of  Goo  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  it  aims  to 
give  with  an  apologetic  purpose  a  brief  exposition  of  the  divine 
authority  and  influeaoe  of  Christianity.  Of  Eusebius'  dogmatic 
and  polemic  writings,  we  still  have  two  works  against  his  coniem* 

Srary,  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  the  one  Known  as  Contra 
onellttm,  the  other  as  Do  Iheohgut  ecelesiasttca.  The  former  and 
briefer  aims  simply  to  expose  the  errors  of  Marcellus.  whom  Eusebius 
accuses  of  SabeUiantsro,  the  Utter  to  refute  them.  We  also  have 
parts  of  a  General  Introduction  (*H  attM^ov  crMX«^>^  c(«a-y*nr4), 
which  consisted  of  ten  books  (the  sixth  to  the  ninth  books  and  a 
few  other  fragments  still  extant),  under  the  title  of  Propketuai 
Eximas  (n»s»>iriwif  UKofi).  Although  this  formed  part  of  a 
larger  work  it  was  complete  m  itself  and  circulated  separately.  It 
contains  prophetical  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  relating  to 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes. 
Of  Biblreal  and  exegetical  works  we  nave  a  considerable  part  of 
Eusebius'  Coomientaries  on  the  Psalms  and  on  Isaiah,  which  are 
monuments  of  learning,  industry  and  critical  acumen,  though 
marred  by  the  use  of  tne  alkgorical  method  characteristic  of  the 
school  of  Origcn:  also  a  work  on  the  luimes  of  places  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  or  the  Onomastteon,  the  only  one  extant  of  a  number  of 
writings  on  Old  Testament  topography;  and  an  epitome  and  some 
fragments  of  a  work  in  two  pans  on  Gospel  Questions  and  Solutmns* 
the  first  part  dealing  with  the  genealogies  of  Christ  given  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  the  second  with  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
various  gospel  accounts  of  the  resurrection.  Other  important  works 
which  have  perished  wholly  or  in  large  part,  and  some  orations  and 
minor  writings  still  extant,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  more 
particularly.  (See  Preuschen's  list  in  Harnack's  AU-ckrutluho 
LitteraturMSckickte.  I.  »,  p.  55  sq.  Prcuschen  eives  thirty-eight 
titles,  besides  orations  and  letters,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  of 
the  Commentaries  mentioned  rcaljy  existedO 

Bibliography. — The  only  edition  of  Eusebius'  extant  works 
which  can  lay  claim  even  to  relative  completeness  is  that  of  Migne 
{Patrologia  graeca,  torn,  xix.-xxiv.).  The  publication  of  a  new 
critical  edition  was  begun  in  1902  in  the  Berlin  Academy's  Cttek 
Fotkers  {pu  griodkischen  ckristlUhem  Sekri/tsteUer  der  orsltn  drH 
Jahrkmnderto,  Leipzig).  '  Many  of  Eusebius'  works  have  been 
published  separately.  Thus  the  Ckurck  History,  first  by  Stephanus 
(Paris,  1554;;  by  Valesius  with  copious  notes,  together  with  the 
Ltfo  e^  Constantiu€t  the  Oration  in  Praise  ^  Constantino,  and  the 
Histories  of  Socmtcs,  Sozomen,  Thcodoret,  &c  (best  edition  that  of 
Reading  (Cambridge,  1720),  in  three  volumes,  folio);  by  Heinichen 
(18.27,  second  edition  1868-1870  in  three  volumes,  a  very  useful 
edition,  containing  also  the  Life  of  Constantino  and  the  Oration  in 
Praise  of  Constantino,  with  elaborate  notes);  by  Burton  (1838;  a 
handy  reprint  in  a  single  volume  bv  Bright,  1881),  and  by  many 
others.  The  most  recent  and  best  edition  is  that  of  bchwarta  in  the 
Berlin  Academy's  Creek  Fatkers,  of  which  the  first  half  has  appeared, 
accompanied  oy  the  Latin  version  of  Rttfinus  edited  by  Mommsen. 
The  history  was  early  put  into  Syriac  (edited  by  Beoian,  Leipzig, 
1807;  also  by  Wright.  McLean  and  Merx,,L(mdon,  1898),  Armenian 
(edited  by  Djarian.  Venice,  1877),  and  Latin,  end  has  been  translated 
into  many  modem  languages,  the  latest  English  version  being  that 
of  McGiftert.  in  the  Kicene  and  Post-Ntcene  Fatkers.  second  series, 
volume  i.  (New  York.  1890).  0£  the  Chronicle,  the  best  editkui 
is  by  Schoene  in  two  vohimes  (Berlin,  1866-1873).  The  Z.i/c  of 
Constantino  and  the  Oration  in  Praise  of  Constanltne  are  published 
by  Valesius,  Heinichen  and  others  in  tocir  editions  of  the  Ckurck 
History,  also  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Berlin  Academy's  edition 
(ed.  by  Hetkel),  and  an  English  transbtion  by  Richardson  in  the 
volume  containing  McGiffert's  translation  of  ihe  CkUHk  Hutor% 
Gaisford  published  the  Protfhetital  Extracts  (Oxford,  1842),  the 
Praeparatio  etangeltca  (1843).  the  Demonstraito  evongeltca  (1853), 
and  the  works  against  Hierocles  and  Marcellus  (1852).  and  the 
works  against  Manorllus  have  appeared  in  the  edition  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  (vol  iv  ).  The  Onomoituon  has  been  published  frequently, 
among  others  by  Lagarde  (Gottineen.  1870.  ?nd  ed  .  1887).  and  is 
contained  in  the  edition  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (vol  111 )  The 
TiKoptMnio  was  first  published  by  Lcc  (Synac  version.  1842.  English 
transbtion.  1843).  A  German  translation  ol  the  Syriac  version,  with 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  Greek,  is  given  in  the  edition 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  (vol  in) 

Acacius,  the  pupil  of  Eusebius  and  his  successor  in  the  see  ol 
Caesarea.  wrote  a  life  of  him  which  is  unfortunately  lost  His  ov^n 
writings  contain  little  biogmphical  matenal.  but  we  gel  information 
(roro  Athaoasius,  Philostorgiiis.  Socrates.  Sozomen.  Theodoref< 
jerome'sPevir  iU  .and  Photius.  Among  the  many  modem  accounts 
in  church  histories,  histories  of  Christian  literature,  encyclopaedias, 
ftc.  may  be  mentioned  a  monograph  by  Stem,  Ensebius  But lu^  von 
Caesatoa  (WQrzbin^.  1859).  meagre  but  useful  as  far  as  it  goes; 
the  magnificent  artichr  by  Lightloot  ra  the  Dutumory  of  Cknsttan 
BiograMiy .  ihe  account  by  McGifTen  in  his  translation  of  the  Church 
Htstoryi  Ervrin  Preuschen's  article  in  Herzog  Hauck.  Reaiencyklop. 
(3rd  ed..  1898).  the  treatment  of  the  Chronology  ol  Eusebius 
wntings  tn  Harnack's  AU'chrtstlnke  LUtoratufgescktekte.  ii  a, 
p.  106  SQ.  I  and  pardeahewer's  Poteolom,  p.  aaoo  f.    The  many 
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•pedal  diacuattoni  of  Euaebiua'  sepsnte  works,  paitkrularty  of  hit 
Church  History,  and  of  his  character  as  an  historian,  cannot  be 
referred  to  here.  Elaborate  bibliog^raphies  will  be  found  in  McGiffen  *s 
tranalatioa.  and  in  Preuachen'aarticle  in  Herzog-Hauck.  (A.C.  McG.) 

BUSBBIUS  [or  Eiiusa]  (d.  c.  360),  a  learned  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Greek  church,  was  bom  at  Edessa  about  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  bis  native 
town,  he  studied  theology  at  Cacsarea  and  Antioch  and  philo* 
sophy  and  science  at  Alexandria.  Among  his  teachers  were 
Eusebius  of  Cacsarea  and  Patrophilus  of  ScytHopoUs.  The 
reputation  be  acquired  for  learning  and  eloquence  Led  to  his  being 
offered  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  succession  to  the  deposed  Atban- 
Asius  at  the  beginning  of  ^^g,  but  he  declined,  and  the  council 
(of  Antioch)  chose  Gregory  of  Cappadoda,  '*  a  fitter  agent  for 
the  rough  work  to  be  done."  Eusebius  accepted  the  small 
bishopric  of  Emesa  (the  modem  Horns)  In  Phoemda,  but  hu 
powers  as  mathematician  and  astronomer  led  his  flock  to  accuse 
him  of  practising  sorcery,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  Laodicea.  A 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  but 
tradition  says  that  Eusebius  finally  resigned  his  charge  and  lived 
a  studious  life  in  Antioch.  His  fame  as  an  astrologer  commended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.,  with  whom  be 
became  a  great  favourite,  accompanying  him  on  many  of  bis 
expeditions.  The  theological  S3rmpathies  oi  Eusebius  were  with 
the  semi-Arian  party,  but  his  interest  in  the  controversy  was 
not  strong.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  George  of  Laodicea. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  great  eloquence  and 
considerable  intellectual  power,  but  of  bis  aumerou*  writings 
only  a  few  fragments  are  now  in  existence. 

See  Migne,  Patrol,  Craec.  voL  IxxxvL 

BUSBBIUS  [ot  Myndus],  Greek  philosopher^  a  distinguished 

NeopUtonist  and  pupil  of  Aedesius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 

Julian,  and  who  is  described  by  Eunapius  as  one  of  the  "  Golden 

Chain  "  of  Neoplatonism.    He  ventured  to  critidze  the  magical 

and  tfaeurgic  side  of  the  doctrine,  and  exaq;)erated  the  emperor, 

who  preferred  the  mysticism  of  Maximus  and  Chrysanthius. 

He  devoted  himself  prindpally  to  logic.  Stobaeus  in  the  Sermones 

collected  a  number  of  ethical  dicta  of  one  Eusebius*  who  may 

perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Neoplatonist. 

The  fragments  have  been  collected  by  Mullach  in  his  Fngmenta 
Phil.  Graec.t  and  by  Orelli,  in  Opuscula  teter.  iraec  seniatt.  et  moral, 

BUSBBIUS  [op  Nicomeoia]  (d.  341?),  Greek  bishop  and  theo- 
logian, was  the  defender  of  Arius  in  a  still  more  avowed  manner 
than  his  namesake  of  Caesarea,  and  from  him  the  Eusebian  or 
middle  party  specially  derived  its  name,  giving  him  In  return 
the  epithet  of  Great.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  the  bishop  of 
Cacsarea,  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  ci  the  friendship 
and  favour  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  by  bis  mother  with  the  emperor  Julian,  whose  early 
tutor  he  was.  His  first  bishopric  was  BerytUs  (Bdrut)  in  Phoe- 
nicia, but  his  name  is  espedally  identified  with  the  see  of  Nioo- 
media,  which,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  Constantine 
estaUished  his  court  at  Byzantium,  was  regarded  as  the  capital 
oX  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Arius  in  his  quarrel  with  his  bishop  Alexander,  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  his  defence  to  Patilinus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Church  History  of  Thcodoret.  Trained  in  the  school 
of  Ludan  of  Antioch,  his  views  appear  to  have  been  identical 
with  those  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  pladng  Christ  above  all 
created  beings,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  in  refusing 
to  recognize  him  to  be  "  of  the  same  substance  "  with  the  Father, 
who  is  alone  in  essence  and  absolute  being. 

At  the  council  of  Nicaea  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  earnestly 
opposed,  along  with  his  namesake  of  Caesarea.  the  insertion 
of  the  Homousian  clause,  but  after  being  defeated  in  his  object 
he  also  signed  the  creed  in  his  own  sense  of  6immos  car*  oboiai^. 
He  refused,  however,  to  sign  the  anathema  directed  against  the 
Arians,  not,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  because  of  his  variance 
from  the  Atbanasian  theology,  but "  because  he  doubted  whether 
Arius  really  held  what  the  anathema  imputed  to  htm  '*  (Sozom. 
it  15).  Aftei  the  council  he  continued  vigorously  to  espouse 
tiM  Arian  cause,  and  was  so  far  earned  away  in  his  zeal  against 


the  Athanasians  tint  he  was  temporarily  banislied  frooi  ha  s 
as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  But  his  alkii^iQ 
from  the  court  was  of  short  duration.  He  retained  the  coefide^-* 
of  the  emperor's  sister  Constantia,  through  whose  influeact  !k 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  and  by  her  favanr  he  vs 
restored  to  his  position,  and  speedily  acquired  an  equal  asccd- 
ancy  over  the  emperor.  He  was  selected  to  adxnimster  bspds: 
to  him  in  his  last  illness.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Ensebcs 
of  Nicomedia  was  more  of  a  poUtldan  than  a  theologian.  He  cis 
certainly  a  partisan  in  the  great  controversy  of  his  time,  sad  i 
even  credited  (altfaougb  on  insuffident  evidence)  with  havii; 
used  unworthy  means  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Euatathia 
the  "  orthodox  "  bishop  of  Antioch  (Tbeodorel  i.  21).  His  rs:- 
less  ambition  and  love  of  power  are  not  to  be  denied.  To  tk 
last  he  defended  Arius,  and  at  the  time  of  the  ]atter*s  soddes 
death,  536,  it  was  chiefly  through  his  menace,  as  represen.':f| 
the  emperor,  that  the  church  of  Constantinople  was  thrown  .."3 
anxiety  as  to  whether  the  leader  should  be  readmitted  to  tbf 
bosom  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Cbnstandne  followed  hai^ 
upon  that  of  Arius;  and  Eusebius,  who  was  promoted  in  ji: 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  became  the  leader  of  the  aa^ 
Nicene  party  tUl  his  own  death  in  (probaMy)  541.  The -real 
activity  of  Eusebius  and  fals  party  must  be  studied  in  oonnexka 
with  the  Arian  controversy  (see  Arius). 

EU8KIRCHBN.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ttie  Prussian  Rhi^ 
province,  on  a  plateau  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Eifel  range,  at  the 
junction  of  railways  from  Cologne  and  Bonn  and  10  m.  W.  of  the 
latter.  P<^.  (1905)  10,285.  It  has  an  Evangdical  and  a  Romza 
Catholic  church,  and  its  industries  include  doth,  su^ar  acd 
stocking  manufactures,  besides  breweries  and  tanneries. 

BU8TACB,  the  name  of  four  counts  of  Boulogne. 

EiTSTACE  I.,  a  son  of  Count  Baldwin  II.,  hdd  the  county  frca 
1046  until  his  death  in  1049. 

His  son,  EtraTACE  II.  (d.  1093),  count  of  Boulogne,  was  t^ 
husband  of  Goda,  daughter  of  the  English  king  iEihelxed  ih« 
Unready,  and  aunt  of  Edward  tb«  Confessor.  Eustace  paid  a 
visit  to  England  In  1051,  and  was  honourably  received  at  the 
Confessor's  court.  A  brawl  in  which  he  and  his  servants  becatce 
involved  with  the  dtizens  of  Dover  led  to  a  serious  quarrd 
between  the  king  and  Eari  Oodwine.  The  latter,  to  whose  juris- 
diction the  men  of  Dover  were  subject,  refused  to  punish  them. 
His  contumacy  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  outlawry  of  himscli 
and  his  family.  In  xo66  Eustace  came  to  England  with  Duke 
William,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  In  the  foUowiBg 
year,  probably  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  th: 
spoil,  he  assisted  the  Kentishmen  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Dover 
Castle.  The  conspiracy  failed,  and  Eustace  was  sentenced  la 
forfeit  his  English  fiefs.  Subsequently  he  was  recondled  to  the 
Conqueror,  who  restored  a  portion  of  the  confiscated  Lands. 

Eustace  died  in  1093,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Eustace 
III.,  who  went  on  cnj»adc  in  1096,  and  died  about  1125.  On 
his  death  the  county  of  Boulogne  came  to  his  daughter,  Matilda, 
and  her  husband  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  afterwards  king  of 
En^nd,  and  in  1x50  it  was  given  to  thdr  son.  Eustace  IV. 

EtwfACE  IV.  (d.  1153)  became  the  hdr<apparent  to  his 
father's  possessions  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  before  1 1  ss 
In  1137  he  did  homage  for  Normandy  to  Louis  VII.  of  France 
whose  sister,  Constance,  he  subsequently  married.  Eustace  was 
knighted  in  1 147,  at  which  date  he  was  probably  from  sixteen  to 
dghteen  years  of  age;  and  in  1 151  he  joined  Louis  in  an  abortive 
raid  upon  Normandy,  which  had  accepted  the  title  of  the  empress 
Matilda,  and  was  now  defended  by  her  husband,  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  At  a  coundl  held  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  1 1 51 
Stephen  Induced  a  small  number  of  barons  to  do  h<MBa^e  to 
Eustace  as  their  future  king;  but  the  primate,  Theobald,  aad 
the  other  bishops  declined  to  perform  the  coronation  ceremony 
on  the  ground  that  the  Roman  curia  had  declared  against  the 
daim  of  Eustace.  The  death  of  Eustace,  which  occurred  during 
the  next  year,  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  as  opening 
the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Stephen  and  bb 
rival,  the  young  Henry  of  Anjou  The  Peterborough  Chronxle^ 
not  content  with  voicing  this  sentiment,  gives  Eustace  a  bad 
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chaxmcter.    "He  w9A  an  evil  man  and  did  more  harm  than 

good  wherever  he  went;  he  ^miled  the  Unds  and  laid  thereon 

heavy  taxes."    He  had  used  threats  against  the  recalcitrant 

bishops,  and  hi  the  war  against  the  Angevin  party  had  demanded 

contribisiions  from  religious  houses;  these  facts  perhaps  suffice 

to  account  for  the  verdict  of  the  chronicler. 

See  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Fouudathms  of  En^nd,  voL  ii.  (London, 
189S);  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  History  ef  England  under  Uu  Norman 
Ktugs  (trans.  B.  Thorpe,  Oxford.  1 857);  and  E.  A.  Freeman, 
History  of  ike  Norman  Congwst  (Oxford,  Id67-i879). 

EUSTATHIUS,  of  Antioch,  sometimes  styled  "  the  Great " 

(fi-  325),  was  a  native  of  Side  In  Pamphylia.    About  320  he  was 

bishop  of  Bcroea,  and  he  was  patriarch  of  Antioch  before  the 

council  of  Nicaea  in  325.    In  that  assembly  be  distinguished 

himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Arians,  though  the  AUocuUo  ad 

Imperatorem  with  which  be  has  been  credited  is  hardly  genuine. 

His  anti  Arian  polemic  against  Eusebius  of  Caesaroa  made  him 

unpopular  among  his  fellow-bishops  in  the  East,  and  a  synod 

convened  at  Aniioch  in  330  passed  a  sentence  of  depxsition, 

which  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.    He  was  banished  to 

Trajanopolis  in  Thrace,  where  he  died,  probably  about  337, 

though  possibly  not  till  360. 

The  only  complete  work  by  Eustathius  now  extant  is  the  De 
Ensaitrimytho  contra  Origenem  (ed.  by  A.  Jahn  in  Texle  und  Unter- 
suckungen,  ii.  4).  Other  fragments  are  enumerated  by  F.  Loofs 
in  Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyk&pddie. 

EUSTATHIUS,    or    Euhatbius,    sumamed    Macrembolites 

C'  living  near  the  long  bazaar  ")i  the  last  of  the  Greek  romance 

writers,  flourish^  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  a.d. 

His  title  Protonobilissimus  shows  him  to  have  been  a  person  of 

distinction,  and  if  he  is  also  correctly  described  in  the  MSS.  as 

ftiyas  xaAro^6Xa|  (chief  keeper  of  the  ecclesiastical  archives), 

he  TtiuA  have  been  a  Christian.     He  was  the  author  of  The  Story 

ofHysmine  and Hysfninias,  in  eleven  books,  a  tedious  and  inferior 

imitation  of  the  Cleilopkon  and  Leucippe  of  AchiUes  Tatius. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  the  plot,  and  the  work  b  tasteless 

and  often  coarse.    Although  the  author  borrowed  from  Homer 

and  other  Attic  poets,  the  chief  source  of  his  phraseology  was  the 

rhetorician  Choricius  of  Gaza.    The  style  is  remarkable  for  the 

absence  of  hiattis  and  an  extremely  laboured  use  of  antithesis. 

The  digressions  on  works  of  art,  apparently  the  result  of  personal 

observation,  are  the  best  part  of  the  work.    A  collection  of  eleven 

Riddles,  of  which  solutions  were  written  by  the  grammarian 

Manuel  Holobolos,  is  also  attributed  to  Eustathius. 

The  best  edition  of  both  romance  and  riddles  is  by  T.  Htlbere 
(1876.  who  fixes  the  date  of  EusUthius  between  850  and  988),  with 
critical  apparatus  and  prolegomena,  including  the  solutions;  of  the 
Riddles  alone  by  M.  Trea  (1893).  On  Eustathius  eeneraily,  see 
J.  C.  Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction  (1888.  new  ed.  in  Boho's  Standard 
Library)',  E.  Rohdc,  Der  grieckische  Roman  (1900);  K.  Kntro- 
bacher.  Geschickte  der  bytantiniscken  Litteratur  (1897).  There  are 
many  translations  in  modern  languages,  of  which  that  by  P.  h:  Bas 
(i8as)  may  be  recommended;  there  ts  an  Englbh  version  from  the 
French  by  L.  H.  le  Moine  (London  and  Paris,  1788). 

EUSTATHIUS.  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  Byzantine  scholar 
and  author  (probably  a  native  of  Constantinople),  flourished 
during  the  second  half  of  the  xath  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
monk,  and  afterwards  deacon  of  St  Sophia  smd  teacher  of  rhetoric 
in  his  native  city.  In  11 74  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Myra  in 
Lycia,  butinxi75  was  transferred  to  Thessalonica.  He  was  out- 
spoken and  independent,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  <^pose  Che 
emperor  Maxuiel,  when  the  latter  desired  an  alteration  in  the 
formula  of  abjuration  necessary  for  converts  from  Mahom- 
medanism.  In  X185,  when  Thessalonica  was  captured  by  the 
Normans  under  Wllliara  II.  of  Sicily,  Eustathius  secured  religious 
toleration  for  the  conquered.  He  died  i^ut  1x93.  His  best 
known  work  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer 
(TOpcK^oXal,  critical  compUations),  valuable  as  containing 
numerous  extracts  from  the  scholia  of  other  critics,  whose  works 
have  now  perished.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
geographical  epic  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  in  which  much  of 
Slephanus  of  Byzantium  and  the  lost  writings  of  Artian  is  pre- 
served. A  commentary  on  Pindar  has  been  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  the  preface,  whrch  contains  an  essay  on  lyric  poetry, 


a  life  of  Pindar,  and  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games.  A  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Normans,  a  congratulatory 
address  to  the  emperor  Manuel,  a  plea  for  an  improved  water- 
supply  for  Constantinople,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
clerical  and  lay  dignitaries,  are  evidence  of  his  versatih'ty. 
He  is  also  the  aiUhor  of  various  religious  works,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  prevailing  abuses  of  his  time,  which  almost  antiapate, 
though  in  a  milder  form,  the  denunciations  of  Luther;  the  most 
important  of  these  is  The  Reform  of  Monastic  Life.  A  commentary 
on  the  Pentecostal  hymn  of  John  of  Damascus  may  also  be 
mentioned. 


it.;  Pentecostal  hymn,  m  A.  MaL  Spicilepum  Romanum,  v.  3  (1841). 
The  smaller  works  have  been  edited  (1833)  and  the  De  Thessalonica 
(1839)  by  L.  F.  Tafel;  many  will  be  found  m  J.  P.  Migne.  Patroloria 
Graeea,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.  Five  new  speeches  have  been  edited  oy 
W.  Kegel,  Fontes  remm  ByMtuHmuwn,  l»  (1893). 

KUSTVLB  (from  Gr.  cS,  well,  and  orCVor,  column),  the  aicfai- 
tectural  term  for  the  interoolunmiation  defined  by  Vitruvius 
(iii.  3)  as  being  of  the  best  proportion,  ix.  twoand  a  hidf  diameters 
(see  Imtescoluiiniatiom). 

BUTAWVILLE,  a  town  of  Berkeley  county.  South  Carolina, 
U.S.A.,  about  55  m.  N.N.W.  of  Charleston.  Pop.  (iqoo)  305; 
(1910)  405.  It  is  served  by  the  AtUntic  Coast  Lhse  railway. 
The  town  lies  on  high  ground  near  the  Santee  river,  in  a  region 
abonnding  in  swamps,  limestone  difis  and  pine  forests.  At 
present  its  chief  interest  is  in  lumber,  but  in  colonial  days  it  was 
a  settlement  of  aristocratic  rice  planters.  The  neighbouring 
Etttaw  Springs  issue  first  from  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  form  a  large 
stream  of  dear,  cool  water,  but  this,  only  a  few  yards  away,  again 
rushes  underground  to  reappear  about  |  m.  farther  on.  At  EuUw 
Springs,  on  the  8th  of  September  1781,  was  fought  the  last  battle 
in  the  field  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence.  About  2300  Americans  under  Gmeral  Nathanad 
Greene  here  attacked  a  slightly  infoior  force  under  Colonel 
Alexander  Stewart;  at  first  the  Americans  drove  the  British  before 
them,  but  later  in  the  day  the  latter  took  a  position  in  a  brick 
house  and  behind  palisades,  and  from  this  position  the  Americans 
were  unable  to  drive  them.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  however, 
Colonel  Stewart  retreated  toward  Charleston,  abandoning  1000 
stand  of  arms.  The  battle  has  been  classed  as  a  tactical  victory 
for  the  British  and  a  strategical  victory  for  the  Americans, 
terminating  a  campaign  which  left  General  Greene  In  virtual 
possession  of  the  Carolinas,  the  British  thereafter  confining  them- 
sdves  to  Charleston.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
408  men  (induding  Colond  William  Washington,  wounded  and 
captured);  the  British,  693. 

EUTHYDBMU8,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  who  overturned  the 
dynasty  of  Diodotus  of  Bactxia,  and  became  king  of  Bactria 
about  230  B.C.  (Polyb.  xi.  34;  Strabo  xi.  5x5  wrongly  makes 
him  the  first  king).  In  308  he  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  whom  he  tried  In  vain  to  resist  on  the  shores  of  the  river 
Aritts,  the  modem  Herirud  (Polyb.  x.  49).  The  war  lasted  three 
years,  and  was  on  the  whole  fortunate  for  Antiochus.  But  he 
saw  that  he  was  not  able  to  subdue  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and 
so  in  3o6  conduded  a  peace  with  Euthydemtis,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  son  Demetrius,  in  which  he  recognised  him  as 
king  (Polyb.  xi.  34).  Soon  afterwards  Demetrius  (q.v.)  began  the 
conquest  of  India.  There  exist  many  coins  of  Euthjnteraos; 
those  on  which  he  is  called  god  are  struck  by  the  later  king 
Agathodes.  Other  coins  with  the  name  Euthydemus,'  which 
show  a  youthful  face,  are  presumably  those  of  Euthydemus 
II.,  who  cannot  have  ruled  long  and  was  probably  a  son  of 
Demetrius.  (En.  M.) 

BUTIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  prindpality  of 
LQbeck,  which  is  an  enclave  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig- 
Hobtein  and  bdongs  to  the  gnmd-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  pic* 
turesqudy  situated  on  the  Lake  Eutin,  so  m.  N.  from  Lflbieck 
by  the  railway  to  Kid.  Pop.  (1905)  5204.  It  possesses  a 
Roman  CathoUc  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  palace  with  a 
fine  park,  and  a  monument  to  Weber,  the  composer,  who  waft 
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born  here.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  ccntuy  Eutin  acquired 
some  fame  as  the  residence  of  a  group  of  poets  and  writen,  of 
whom  the  best-known  were  Jobana  Heinrich  Voss,  the  brothers 
Stolbcrg,  and  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  rich  in  beech  forests  and  fjords, 
known  as  "  the  Holstein  Switzerland,"  largely  frequented  in 
summer  by  the  Hamburgers. 

Eutin  was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by  Count  Adolf  U. 
of  Holstein.  In  1155  it  fell  to  the  bishopric  of  Ltibeck  and  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  After  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  during  the  middle  ages  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Holstein, 
and  hence  to  Prussia  in  1866. 

BUTROPIUS,  Roman  historian,  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary  {magister 
memoriae)  at  Constantinople,  accompanied  Julian  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  (363),  and  was  alive  during  the  reign  of 
Valcns  (364-378),  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  history.  This  work 
iBreviarium  hisloriae  Xomatiae)  is  a  complete  compendium,  in 
ten  books,  of  Roman  history  from  the  foundation  ol  the  dty  to 
the  accession  of  Vakiis.  It  was  compiled  with  considerable  cue 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  and  is  written  f^nerally 
with  impartiality,  and  in  a  clcajr  and  simple  style.  Althodigh  the 
Latin  in  some  instances  differs  from  that  of  the  purest  models, 
the  work  was  for  a  tong  time  a  favourite  elementary  school4Kiok. 
Its  indq;)endent  value  is  small,  but  it  sometimes  fills  a  gap  left 
by  the  more  authoritative  records.  The  Draiaruan  was  enlarged 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  by  Paulus  Dtacomis 
{q^.)i  (he  work  of  the  latter  was  in  turn  enlarged  by  L4ind<rffus 
Sagax  (r.  1000),  and  taken  down  to  the  time  of  the  empcior 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820)  in  the  Ht^oria  Mucdla. 

Of  the  Greek  translations  by  Capito  Lydus  and  Paeanios.  the 
version  of  the  latter  is  extant  in  an  alouMt  complete  state.  The  best 
edition  of  Eutropius  is  by  H.  Droysen  (1879).  containing  the  Greek 
version  and  the  enlarged  editions  of  Paulus  Diaconus  andLandolfus; 
smatler  critical  edidons,  C.  Wagcner  (1884),  F.  Ruhl  (1887).  J. 
Som's  Der  Sprachsdmiuek  des  Historikers  Eutrofiiui  (1893)  contains  a 
Bystcmatic  account  of  the  grammar  and  style  of  the  author.  There 
are  numerous  English  school  editions  and  iranslattons. 

EUTYCHE8  (c.  38o>c.  456),  a  presbyter  and  archimandrite 
at  Constantinople,  first  came  into  notice  in  a.d.  431  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  where,  as  a  zealots  adherent  of  Cyril  (q.v.)  of 
Alexandria,  he  vehemently  opposed  thedoctrine  of  the  Nestorians 
(jg,v.)  They  were  accused  of  teadiing  that  the  divine  nature  was 
not  incarnated  in  but  only  attendant  on  Jesus,  being  superadded 
to  his  human  nature  after  the  latter  was  completely  formed. 
In  opposition  to  this  Eutyches  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  after 
the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human  and  the  divine,  Christ 
had  only  one  nature ,  that  of  the  incarnate  Word,  and  that  there- 
fore His  human  body  was  essentially  different  from  other  human 
bodies.  In  this  he  went  beyond  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrine  school 
generally,  who,  although  they  expressed  the  unity  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  so  as  almost  to  nullify  their  duality,  yet  took 
care  verbally  to  guard  themselves  against  the  accusation  of  in 
any  way  circumscribing  or  modifying  his  real  and  true  humanity. 
It  would  soem,  however,  that  Eutyches  differed  from  the  Alex- 
andrine school  chiefly  from  inability  to  express  his  meaning 
with  proper  safeguards,  for  equally  with  them  he  denied  that 
Christ's  human  nature  was  either  transmuted  or  absorbed  into 
his  divine  nature.  The  enetgy  and  imprudence  of  Eutyches  in 
asserting  his  opinions  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy  by 
Domnus  of  Antioch  and  Eusebius,  biriiop  of  Dorylaeum,  at  a 
synod  presided  over' by  Flavian  at  Constantinople  in  448.  As 
his  explanations  were  not  considered  satisfactory^  the  council 
deposed  him  from  his  priestly  office  and  excommunicated  him; 
but  in  449,  at  a  council  held  in  Ephesus  convened  by  Dioscurus 
of  Alexandria  and  bvtvawed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  Egyptian  monks,  not  only  was  Eutyches  reinstated  in  his 
office,  but  Eusebius,  Domnus  and  Flavian,  his  chief  opponents, 
were  deposed,  and  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  "  one  tutture  " 
received  the  sanction  of  tlie  church.  This  judgment  n  ihetnore 
interesting  as  being  in  disiina  conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop  of  Komc — Leo — who,  departing  from  the  policy  ol  his 


predecenor  Cekatiae,  h«l  written  very  stimiily  to  Flavian  ia 
support  U  tha  doctrine  of  the  two  natutes  and  ooe  pccaaa. 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  Theodosius  died,  and  Pukhexia  aad 
Marciaa  who  succeeded  sunHaooed,  in  October  45s,  a  awndl 
(the  fourth  ecumenical)  which  met  at  Chalcedoa  (f  .v.).  There  the 
synod  of  Ephesus  was  declared  to  have  been  a  **  robber  tynod," 
its  proceedings  were  annulled,  and,  in  accordanoe  with  the  rule  ef 
Leo  OS  opposed  to  the  doctrines  (rf  Eutjrchet,  it  was  declared 
that  the  two  natures  were  united  in  C!hrist,  but  without  any 
alteration,  absorption  or  confiuion.  Eutyches  died  in  exHe,  but 
of  his  later  life  nothing  te  known.  After  his  death  his  doctrines 
obtained  the  support  of  the  Empress  Eudoda  and  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Syria.  In  the  6th  century  they  received  a 
new  impulse  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  irbo  united 
the  various  divisions  into  which  the  Eutychians,  or  Mono* 
physites  (f.v.),  had  separated  into  one  church,  which  exists  at 
the  present  time  under  the  name  of  the  Jacobite  Church,  and 
has  numerous  adherents  in  Armenia,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia. 

See  R.  L.  Ottlcy.  The  Doctrine  ef  /jle  lueamation,  ii.  97  ff. ;  A. 
Harnack,  History  of  Pefma,  iv.  passim;  F.  Loofs,  DofmcK^ackichie 
(4th  ed..  1906),  397  f ..  and  the  art.  in  Herxog-Hauck,  ReaUncyk.  /mt 
pr<A.  Theol.,  with  a  full  bibliography. 

BUTYCHIAHUS,  pope  from  S75  to  285.  His  original  epitaph 
was  discovered  in  the  catacombs  j[sce  Kraus,  Roma  soiterratua, 
p.  154  ct  seq.),  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

BUTYCHIDES,  of  Sicyon  in  Achaea,  Greek  sculptor  oC  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 
His  most  noted  work  was  a  statue  of  Fortune,  which  he  made 
for  the  city  of  Antioch,  then  newly  founded.  The  goddess*  who 
embodied  the  idea  of  the  city,  was  seated  on  a  rock,  crowned  with 
towers,  and  having  the  river  Orontcs  at  her  feet.  There  is  a  small 
copy  of  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  (see  Gkeek  Art).  It  was 
imitated  by  a  number  of  Asiatic  cities;  and  indeed  most  statues 
of  cities  since  erected  borrow  something  from  the  work  <rf 
Eutychides. 

EUTTJK,  or  Evin:  (the  eu  pronounced  as  in  French),  a  smaH 
village  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Angora  vilayet,  is  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Boghaz  Keui  (P^ertc),  built  on  a  mound  which  contains  some 
remarkable  ruins  of  a  large  building — a  palace  or  sanctuary — 
anterior  to  the  Greek  period  and  belonging  to  the  same  civiliza- 
tion as  the  ruins  and  rock-rclicfs  at  Pteria.  These  ruins  consist 
of  a  gateway  and  an  approach  enclosed  by  two  lateral  walls,  1 5  ft. 
long,  from  the  outer  end  of  which  two  walls  return  outwvds  at 
right  angles, one  to  right  and  one  to  left.  The  gateway  is  flanked 
by  two  huge  blocks,  each  carved  in  front  into  the  shape  of  a 
sphinx,  while  on  the  inner  face  is  a  relief  of  a  two-headed  eagle 
with  wings  dteplayed.  Of  the  approach  and  its  returning  waUs 
only  the  lower  courses  remain:  they  consist  of  large  blocks 
adorned  with  a  scries  of  bas-reliefs  similar  in  type  to  those 
carved  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaa  Keui.  Behind  the  gateway  is 
another  vestibule  leading  to  another  portal  which  gives  entrance 
to  the  building,  the  lateral  walls  and  abutments  of  the  portal 
befng  also  decorated  with  rriiefs  much  worn.  These  reliefs 
belong  to  that  pre-Greek  oriental  art  generally  called  Hittite, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  remains  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
peninsula.  1 1  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  scenes  represented 
are  religious  processions.  On  the  left  returning  wall  is  a  train  of 
priestly  attendants  beaded  by  the  chief  priest  and  priestess 
(the  latter  carrying  a  lituw),  clad  in  the  dress  of  the  deities 
they  serve  and  facing  an  altar,  behind  which  is  an  image  of  a  bufl 
on  a  pedestal  (representing  the  god);  then  comes  an  attendant 
leading  a  goat  and  three  rams  for  sacrifice,  followed  by  more 
priests  with  litui  or  musical  instruments,  after  whom  comes  a 
bull  bearing  on  his  back  the  sacred  cista  (?).  On  the  lateral  waffs 
of  the  approach  we  have  a  similar  procession  of  attendants  headed 
by  the  chief  priestess  and  priest,  who  poura  a  libation  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  seated  on  her  throne;  while  on  the  right  returning 
wall  ate  fragments  of  a  third  procession  approaching  another 
draped  figure  of  the  goddess  on  her  throne  (placed  at  the  angle 
opposite  the  bull  on  the  pedestal),  the  train  being  again  brought 
up  by  a  bull. 

These  are  an  scenes  in  the  ritual  of  the  mdigeaous  natwafistk 
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fdigloik  whidi  was  apietd,  in  «Ugbtly  vaxying  fomi,  aH  over 
AtUL  Miaor,  and  cooaifttcd  in  Ihe  wofship  of  iheaeU-iepnxhtctive 
powers  of  nature,  personified  in  the  great  nather-goddeia  (called 
by  vaxiotts  namea  Cybcle,  Leto,  Artemii,  &c.)  aid  the  god  her 
httsband-and-son  (Attia,  Men,,  Sahazios,  ftc),  lepreMnting  the 
two  elencBU  oC  the  ultimate  dxvine  nature  (aee  Gebat  Motbek 
or  THE  Goofi).  Here,  as  in  the  oriental  mysteries  generally, 
the  goddeia  is  made  more  prominent.  Where  Greek  inflncnce 
affects  the  native  religion,  emphasis  tends  to  be  laid  on  the  god, 
but  the  character  of  the  religion  remains  everywhere  ultimately 
the  same  (see  Ramsay,  CUiea  and  BisMoprics  tj  Pkrypa*  ch-  >>(•)• 

AcrmoaiTiBS. — Perrot.  Bxpkr.  it  Is  Cclalk  (i86s)  and  fftit  de 
Vart  {JEjHg.  tiaas.,  1890):  Huoiaan  and  Puchstein,  Rguai  ta  IC/ct«- 
oiieit  «.  Nwd$yrim  (1890}:  Hogarth  in  Munay's  Handbook  to 
Asia  Minor  (1&95);  Cbantrc,  Uusion  om  Cappadoce  (1898).  See 
also  HiTTiTSS.  (J.  G.  C.  A.) 

BVA0ORA8*  SOD  of  Nicodes,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus  4«>- 
374  EX.  .  He  claimed  descent  from  Teucer,  half-brother  of  Ajaz, 
son  of  Telamon,  and  his  family  had  long  been  rulers  of  Salamis 
until  supplanted  by  a  Phoeniden  exile.  When  the  usurper  was 
in  lam  driven  out  by  a  Cyprian  noble,  Evagoras,  fearing  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  fled  to  CiUcia.  Thence  he  returned 
secretly  in  420,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of  adherents 
regained  posse»on  of  the  throne.  According  to  ISocntes, 
whose  panegyric  must  however  be  read  with  caution,  Evagoras 
was  a  model  ruler,  whose  aim  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
state  and  of  his  subjects  by  the  cultivation  of  Greek  refinement 
and  dviliaation,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  in  Sidamis 
by  a  long  period  of  barbarian  rule.  He  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Athenians,  and  af t«r  the  defeat  of  Conon  at  AegospoUmi 
he  afforded  him  refuge  and  hospitality.  For  a  time  he  also  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Persia,  and  secured  the  aid  of 
Artaxerxes  11.  for  Athens  against  Sparta.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Cnidus  (394),  in  which  the  Spartan  fleet  was  defeated, 
and  for  this  service  his  statue  was  placed  by  the  Athenians  side 
by  side  with  that  of  Conon  in  the  Ceraroicus.  But  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  Evagoras  soon  rotised  the  jealousy  of  the 
Great  King,  and  relations  between  them  became  strained. 
From  39 1  they  were  virtually  at  war.  Aided  by  the  Athenians 
and  the  Egyptian  Hakor  (Acoris),  Evagoras  extended  his  rule 
over  the  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  crossed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  took 
several  dties  in  Phocnida,  and  persuaded  the  Cilicia'ns  to  revolt. 
After  the  peace  of  Antalddas  (387),  to  which  he  refused  to  agree, 
the  Athenians  withdrew  their  support,  since  by  its  terms  they 
recognized  the  lordship  of  Persia  over  Cyprus.  For  ten  years 
Evagoras  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed,  except  for  occasional 
aid  from  Egypt.  At  last  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Citium,  and 
compelled  to  flee  to  Salamis.  Here,  although  dosely  blockaded, 
he  ntanaged  to  hold  his  ground,  and  took  advantage  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Persian  generals  to  condude  peace  (376).  Evagoras 
was  allowed  to  remain  nominally  king  of  Salamis,  but  in  reality 
a  vassal  of  Persia,  to  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute. 
The  chronology  of  the  last  part  of  his  reign  is  uncertain.  In  374 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch  from  motives  of  private  revenge. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Evagoras  is  the  panegyric  of 
liocrateft  addressed  to  his  son  Nicocles;  see  also  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  115, 
XV.  3-9;  Xcnophon,  UeUenica,  iv.  8;  W.  Judeich,  Kteinasiatiscne 
Studien  (Marburg,  1892).  and  art.  Hellenism. 

EVAORIUS  {c.  536-600),  surnamed  ScBOLAsnciTS,  Chureb 
historian,  was  born  at  Epiphania  in  Coele-Syria.  His  surname 
shows  him  to  have  been  an  advocate,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
practised  at  Antioch.  He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Gregory, 
patriarch  of  that  city,  whom  he  succe»fully  defended  at  Consunti- 
nople  against  certain  serious  charges.  Through  this  connexion 
he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  Con- 
stantine,  who  honoured  him  with  the  rank  of  quaestorian; 
Maurice  Tiberius  made  him  master  of  the  rolls.  His  influence 
and  reputation  were  so  considerable  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  marriage  a  public  festival  was  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
which  was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  earthquake.  Evagrius's 
name  has  been  preserved  by  his  EedesiasHcai  History  in  six 
books,  extending  over  the  period  from  the  third  gmeral  council 


(that  of  Ephesus,  431)  to  the  year  593.  It  thus  continues  the 
work  of  Etaebius,  Socrates,  Soaomen  and  Theodoret.  Though 
not  wholfy  trustworthy,  and  often  very  cveduloos,  this  work  is 
on  the  whole  impartial,  and  appears  to  have  been  compfled  from 
original  documents,  from  which  many  valuable  excerpts  are 
given.  It  is  particularly  helpful  to  the  student  of  the  history  of 
dogma  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  whHe  the  poliiicid 
history  of  the  lime  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Evagrius  made 
use  of  the  writbigs  of  Eustathius,  John  of  Epiphania,  John 
Malalas,  Procopius,  and  (possibly)  Menander  Protector. 

The  beat  editwn  of  the  History  is  that  of  L.  Parmentier  and  j. 
Bides  (Lpndoo,  1898),  which  contains  the  Scholia ;  it  is  also  included 
jn  Mignc's  Patrologtauraoca,  IxxxvL  There  is  an  English  translation 
in  Bonn's  Ecdtsiaslicol  Library.  See  Krumbachcr,  CeschichU  der 
bytanUntscken  LiUetalur  (1897);  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epochen  der 
kirthluken  Cesehicktsickrotbunn  (18^2);  L.  Jeep.  QuJUnunUrsu- 
ckuttien  s«  den  ffieehischen  Kirckenhtsimrikem  (1864). 

EVANDER  (Gr.  ECai^por,  "  good  man  "),  in  Roman  legend, 
son  of  Mercury  and  Carraenta,  or  of  Echcmus,  king  of  Arcadia. 
According  to  the  story,  Evander  left  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Pallantion  about  sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War  and  founded 
Pallanleum  or  Palaiium  on  the  hill  afterwards  called  the  Palatine. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  Greek  legends  adopted  by  the  Romans 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  places  in  Italy  with  others  of  like- 
sounding  name  in  Greece.  To  Evander  was  attributed  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  rites  and  customs  into  his  new  country;  of 
writing,  music  and  other  arts;  of  the  worship  of  Pan  (called 
Faunus  by  the  Italians)  and  the  festival  of  Lupercalia.  In 
Virgil  he  receives  Aeneas  hospitably,  and  assists  him  against 
Turous.  Probably  Evander  was  identical  with  the  god  Faunus 
(the  "  favourer  "),  and  the  tale  of  his  Arcadian  origin  was  due 
to  the  desire  to  establish  connexion  with  Greece;  the  name  of 
his  reputed  mother  (or  wife)  Carmenta  is  genuinely  Italian. 

Sec  Llvy  i.  6.  7;  Ovid,  FasH,  i.  471,  v.  99;  Dion.  Halic.  L  31-33; 
Virgil,  Aeneid,  viii.  335. 

EVAN6EUCAL  ALUAVCE.  an  association  of  individual 
Christians  of  different  denominations  formed  in  London  in  August 
1846,  at  a  conference  of  over  900  clergymen  and  laymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  representing  upwards  of  fifty  sections  of 
the  Protestant  church.  The  idea  originated  in  Scotland  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  was  intended  "  to  associate  and  concentrate 
the  strength  of  an  enlightened  Protestantism  against  the  en- 
croachments of  popery  and  Puseyism,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  scriptural  Christianity,"  as  well  as  to  combat 
religious  indifference.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at 
Liverpool  in  October  1845.  The  movement  obtained  wide 
support  in  other  countries,  more  especially  in  America,  and 
organizations  in  connexion  with  it  now  exist  in  the  different 
capitals  throughout  the  world.  The  object  of  the  alliance, 
according  to  a  resolution  of  the  first  conference,  is  "  to  enable 
Christians  to  realize  in  themselves  and  to  exhibit  to  others  that  a 
living  and  everlasting  union  binds  all  true  believers  together 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  church."  At  the  same  conference  the 
following  nine  points  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  alliance: 
"  Evangelical  views  in  regard  to  the  divine  inspiration,  authority 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  the  right  and  duty  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
the  unity  of  the  (Godhead  and  the  Trinity  of  persons  therein; 
the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall; 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  work  of  atonement  for 
sinners  of  mankind,  and  His  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign; 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone;  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinner; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal 
bleuedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked;  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  obligations  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,"  it  being  understood,  however,  (i)  that 
such  a  summary  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  any  formal  or  ecclesi- 
astical sense  as  a  creed  or  confession,"  and  (a)  that  "  the 
1  seleotion  of  certain  tencu,  with  the  omission  of  others,  is  not  to 
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be  held  as  implying  that  the  ionaa  constitute  the  whole  body 
of  important  truth,  or  that  the  latter  are  unimportant." 

Annual  conferences  of  branches  of  the  alliance  are  held  in 
England,  America  and  seyerai  continental  countries;  and  it  is 
provided  that  a  general  conference,  including  representatives 
of  the  whole  alliance,  he  held  every  seventh  year,  or  oftener  if 
it  be  deemed  necessary.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  in 
London  in  2851;  Paris,  1855;  Berlin,  1857;  Geneva,  x86i; 
Amsterdam,  1867;  New  York,  1875;  Basel,  1B79;  Copenhagen, 
1885;  Florence,  1891 -,  London,  1896  and  1907.  They  are 
occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  **  best  methods  of  counter- 
acting infidelity,  Romanism  and  ritualism,  and  the  desecration 
of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  of  furthering  the  positive  objects  of  the 
alliance.  The  latter  are  sometimes  stated  as  follows:  (a)  "  The 
world  girdled  by  prayer  ";  a  world-wide  week  of  prayer  is  held 
annually,  beginning  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year,  (h)  "  The 
maintenance  of  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world."  (c) 
"  The  relief  of  persecuted  Christians  in  all  parts  ";  the  alliance 
has  agents  in  many  countries  to  help  the  persecuted  by  distribut- 
ing relief,  &c.,  and  in  Russia  there  is  a  travelling  agent  who 
endeavours  to  help  the  Stimdists.  (df) "  The  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  all  believers  and  the  upholding  of  the  evangelical  faith«*' 

The  following  publications  may  be  mentioned:— 71h«  Evangelical 
Alliance  MonltUy  InUUtgencer^  The  Evangelical  Alliance  Quarterly, 
both  published  m  London;  A.  J.  Arnold,  History  of  the  Eiangelical 
AUianoe  (London,  1S97);  and  the  reports  of  the  procecdingi  of  the 
different  conferences* 


BVAROBUCAL  AS80CIAT10V  of  North  America,  a  fellsima 
denookination,  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  X9tli  century 
by  Jacob  Albnght  (1759-1808),  a  German  Luthenn  of  Penztsyl- 
vania.  About  1790  be  began  an  itinerant  fflfssioii  among  bis 
fellow-countrymen,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvmm'a;  and  meeting  vxth 
considerable  success,  he  was,  at  an  assembly  oompoeed  of  ad- 
herents from  the  different  places  he  had  visited,  elected  in  1800 
presiding  elder  or  chief  pastor,  and  shortly  afterwards  rules  of 
government  were  adopted  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  theological  standards  of  the 
two  bodies  an  also  in  dose  agreement.  In  t8o7  Albright  -wras 
appointed  bishop  of  the  community,  which  adopted  its  prtaent 
name  in  x8i8.  In  18x6  the  first  annual  conference  was  heki, 
and  in  1843  ^^t*  ^^  instituted  a  general  conference,  composed 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  annual  conferences  and  constituting 
the  highest  legislative  and  judicial  authority  in  the  church. 
The  members  of  the  geneml  confecence  hold  office  for  four  years. 
In  X891  a  long  internal  controversy  resulted  in  a  division.  A 
law-suit  awarded  the  property  to  the  branch  making  its  head- 
quarters at  Indianapolis,  whereon  the  other  party,  numbering 
40,000,  that  met  at  Philadelphia,  constituted  themselves  the 
United  Evangelical  Church.  The  Association  in  1906  had 
about  losfioo  members,  besides  some  10,000  in  Germany  and 
Switaeriand,  and  has  nearly  sooo  churches  and  1200  itinerant 
and  other  preachers.  There  are  four  bishops.  It  distributes 
much  evangelical  litexaturc,  and  supports  a  misaioa  in  Japan. 
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